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ia evtn doubtful whsther aome of her sayingi were atrictly 
original; for it aeeiua that it niiut haire been known befoze her 
time that aome cocks tbinln that the aun geta up to hear them 
*crow*” The Priaee Odnaort was, for some time after the 
publication of hedtf in the habit of colnphuniag to h^ 
tarm bailiff that be ** had to m to bed with twenty quarta of 
hia miod.*^ The Sunday walk of Mr. and Mrs. Poyaw 
wiUi their cluldren to church may be placed on a level with aome 
•of the most delightful passages in Tristram Shamltf. The story of 
Ileater withlta melancholy complications is a blot on an admirable 
book. In speaking of anythioff composed by Qeorge Eliot it is a 
<ienaure.tQ s^ that it m^t have neon wntten by another. The 
MUl on fAe Flow is a still more remarkable excavation of social 
oremains., Mrs. Tulliyer and her sisters convoy the impression that 
their strange conventional opinions about bonnets and house linen 
and the distribution of money by will are sacred and inevitable con* 
fictions, though they are now heard of for the first time. In this, 
ns in aome other stories, George Eliot shows a blamable toleration 
of an underbred and worthless hero or lover. Maggie's favourite 
euitor is as worthless and vulgar as the foreign adventurer who 
in Middlemarch becomes the second husband of the stately 
Dorothea. 

By the time of writing Felix Holt George Eliot had unfortu* 
nately be(^ to persuade herself that it was her duty to teach 
doctrines^ instead of creating human beings. Assertions of equality 
'and bints of communism destroy much of the pleasure which 
might be derived from the story. Tlie determinatiou of a culti¬ 
vated artisan not to bo a gentleman may be disinterested, but it is 
capricious and provoking. Perhaps the best of all the novels is 
«Sw(U Mtumer, especially os the shortness of the story leaves no 
room for Qeorge Eliotts frequent shortcomings in the construc¬ 
tion of a plot. The small squire and hia reprobate brother, with 
all the surrounding society of equals and superiors, are at the 
name time real and interesting; and the gentler and melancholy 
weaver who gives his name to the tale is profoundly touching. 
The scene in which the lost chUd brings its golden hair into the 
opot of light which marked tho place of bilas’a lost treasure is one 
of the most perfect passages in fiction. As George Eliot aceom- 
piished so much, it is perhaps unreasonable to regret that only a 
portion of her life was allowed for tho indulgence of her genius, 
iler youth was wasted on Strauss, and her later days were given 
'to Daniel Deronda and Theophrastus Such ; but her divagations 
from the proper purpose of her life will be forgotten while 
Adam Beae and Silas Mtumw are still ornaments of English 
■literatare. 


A KEW liaSII PANACEA. 

C ONSIDERING nil things, it may be said that for the last 
week ailkirs in Ireland have gogae on swimmingly. Very 
few people have been murdered or wounded. A canon, a police¬ 
man or two, and so on, make up the insigniHcant list. Only three 
ladies have been shot at or threatened. Mr. Bence Jones con¬ 
tinues to exist. ** Boycotting,” indeed, goes on merrily; but we 
■liave got accustomed to that/ and have nearly educated ourselves 
up to Mr. Gladstone's sublime height of irritation at the troublc- 
como people who object to tho word and the thing. It is true that 
the Empress of Austria has changed her miud ns to visiting 
Ireland; but that is positively reassuring, for it would have been 
very awkward if Her Majesty hod been ^ot in mistake for some¬ 
body else, and a little inconvenient to tho sensitiveness of old- 
fasliioned people if her horse's bridle had been seized \fhen she 
was out bunting, and she had been ordered by the de facto Govern¬ 
ment to go home. Above all, the ordinary law has actually succeeded 
4 n getting its great assize to come off at llublin. Tiie Castle is not in 
flospies, nor him there been an Armageddon in tho Phoenix. It is true 
Hist the wise shake their heads and assert that ** a conviction 
is huMBriblei’' tbut that is prejudice. Eor months Mr. Gladstone 
And his ooUsfU^ have bMn, to use a vulgar phrase, bottling 
themselves up mr this ipreat efibrt. What did it matter if a few 
oeers and policemeu were murdered f Mr. Parnell was going to 
tie tried. What did it matter if Captain Boycott was ruined P 
Bir. Dillon was going to experience the full terrors of the ordinary 
law-~wben they could be got ready. What did it matter if 
trottblaMme petsons wrote to the Prime Minister for an expression 
of-opinion, u nothing more? He referred them to tho solemn 
oersmony soon to come off in the Four Courts. It has, we believe, 
bsan ttomi or lesp oonfidentially stated by admirers of the Govern- 
sn•uAt]iii^'|ld|^Ol^ attitude was ^ majestic,” though we are not 
is not the pm<|pe adjective employed. At 
^ come, and duri^ the progress of the 

' tDr do bat to wait until the jury disagree. 
Mt and reasonable to employ the interval 
sUers have to offer. The majestic pro- 
»Government will have to think of somo- 
TUrioiis something-elBe's cannot be too 

.Ji ni a doenment which b a little mysterious in its 
to be Ibr private ohrculation only, but, as it does 
liiMaatiouaoe Itself to comenom embody in particular, nor is there 
A lin^ name or address metttioneCinit,the ciimeof divulgmg its 
oonteflfti does not weigh very heavily on onr consoienee. it is a 
pronebtna of ^.The Irish Land and Fbiasing Ooaipany, Umited,” 
and its capital Si suted at ten millions *, but the nsual spaces for 



directors, bankers, secretary, office address, &e., are, like tho 
Bellmau's chert, *<a perfect and absolute blank.” Even tho 
printer has modestly withheld his name from the readers of this 
surprising document. Nevertheless, it bears the outward se'^ip* 
blance ox a genuino prospectus, and propounds its proposals ii>.' 
good set terms. ** It is generally admittim,” we are told, ** that 
the land of Ireland is peculiarly adapted for rearing and feeding 
cattle, for breeding horses, and for dairy produce,” and that good 
management and capital are all that is wonted to make Irish farms 
tho most profitable in Europe. The statement is perhaps a little 
rounded off, but it may pass. The next is that had harvests, £c,, 
have brought matters to suclt a crisis that landed estates may be 
bought in Ireland especially in Mayo and Westmeath,” says the 
prospectus writer, with an engining innocence, as if Mayo and 
Westmeath were famous for nothing but bad harvests) at a prioo 
considerably below their value. The nonpayment of rents, ho adds, 
with historic calmness, will cuuho many landowners to he willing 
to sell at a considerable sacrifice', the diillculty of these un¬ 
fortunate persons the Company proposes to make its opportunity* 
They are to seU, and the Company is to buy, on the terms of one- 
third money down, and the rest on mortgage at four and a half 
per coot., so as to leave plenty of capital for working. Then 
the domains acquired ore to be thrown into grazing farms or sheep 
runs of from 5,ocx> to 15,000 acres, and arable farms of 
from 1,500 to 2,000. The present small tenants, thinks oar 
projector, here animated, it is to be feared, by the sanguine de¬ 
lusions of ilia class, will require small compensation for ^oing out. 
Welsh labourers—V it is known that Welsh labour is cheap, 
and the men are industrious and sober”—colonial or Sootim 
managers. North-country machinists are to be imported. Then 
the projector has a return of cautiousness. The larmstoads are 
to be built in a hollow square; all the windows and doors, 
save one entrance gate, are to be inwards, and the surrounda 
ing wall is to be loopholed **in order to afford protection 
against attack in unqpiet times.” The homesteads are apparently 
not to bo iusured; indeed it is doubtful whether tho Insurance 
Companies would like the investment. But night patrols of the 
sober and industrious Welshmen will serve against incendiarism. 
The remainder of the prospectus is confined to busineas details 
about slaughtering, omoarkation, and so forth. Some of these 
show less appreciation of the actualities of the time than the 
remarks about loopholes and patrolling. But it cannot be ex¬ 
pected that a preliminary prospectus should look to evor^ detail: 
and the Steamboat Companies at Cork had not perhaps sigualized 
themselves ns they have done in Mr. Bence Jones’s case when the 
idea of tho Company first dawned in our projector's head. We should 
suggest, as an addition to the scheme, that the Company should ac¬ 
quire a harbour aulficiently near to its domains, fortify it, and run 
steamers with its own stock and produce at its own expense. 
It would be well, too, that these stoamors should be well armed and 
stoutly built, inasmuch as the de facto Government of Ireland 
will douhtlesB soon issue letters of marque to render the operation 
of Boycotting more tliorough and complete. Still, a good deal of 
thouglitfalnesB is shown for so short a document. The cuttle are 
to be slaughtered on the spot, which clearly deprives the enemy of 
his chance of waylaying them on the route. The patrols, too, 
will doubilesB give an eye to such as are left out at uight in the 
fields, to prevent the operations of the Land Longue fciub-Cum- 
mitteo for the Propagation of Cruelty to Animals. Perhaps the 
only serious miscalculation of the economic kind is the mention of 
cheapness as likely to result fram the importation of Welsh 
labourers. Occupations which involve considerable chance of a 
short life are usually highly paid; and it is to be feared that the 
Welsh labourers, what with workiug, patrolling, and being shot at 
—in short, what with doubling the parts of shepherd and soldier- 
will want to double the pay too. This, however, is onlv a detail. 
The scheme would undoubtedly add to the wealth of tke United 
Kingdom, it is financially feasible, and the overladen breast of*tbe 
politician cannot help emitting a huge sigh at the thought of the 
relief it would bo from his special point of view. Fancy wafts us 
to such an Ireland as this Ireland would be after a few years of 
scrimmaging and lively practice from the loopholea (which should 
certainly *11)0 armed with a cruel foiu^pounder or two). That 
Ireland would be peaceful, profitable, contented, with iiocks and 
herds dotting the emerald plains unhoughod, in possession of 
their toils, and with no sticks studded with nails iu their insides. 
In that Ireland Mr. Biggar would perforce cease to trouble and 
Mr. Porneirs occupation would be gone. In short, it would be an 
Ireland which woiud have all the advantages of that frequently 
su^ested one under the sea, with a good many more beside; a 
help to lilngland instead of a thorn in her side; a credit to civiliza¬ 
tion instead of a disgrace to it; a beauty spot instead of a sore on 
the face of the earth. Sweet, sweet vision I Foolish, foolish 
dream 1 ” in the words of an author, who, by the way, knew a 
good deal about Ireland, though these words of his were used 
in another context. 

Like all such vbions our vision quickly fades. It cannot he 
said that the projector has forgotten any economical law or tiiat 
ho has proposed anjjrthing which would not be for the interest— 
well understood—of every one concerned, Englishmen and Irish¬ 
men, landlords and tenants. His plan is merely a rocoguitiou of 
what Ireland is fit for, and a practical attempt to odiust the stale 
of Ireland to that fitness^ It u a fantastic and grandiose acknow¬ 
ledgment of the laws of nature. That Breland is best suited for 
stock-rewring of all sorts, and that stock-reaiing of all sorts is best 
conducted on a large scale, ara. both certain facts. That small 
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holdings must mean poverty and ■wretchodness, unless thrift 
is the one tlionght of tho holder, and that tlirift and 
Jriahnien are two contnidictory terms, aro facts as certain, 
■ij^t our projector counts without the English Xiudical party and 
/file Jtadicnl majority—actual, if not numerical—in the English 
Cabinet. Jlo forgets—poor man!—that what is sauce for the 
ihiglish anil iScotcli goose is not sauce for the Irish gander. Here 
is Mr. Chiiiuburliiin talking paihoticolly about countervailing 
duties. He symnathi'/.ee with the Bristol sugar-maker; he drops a 
tear over the (.V)vcnti-y maker of ribbons and watches; ho alludes 
gAcefulIy to the great Brotectionist stnigglo of thirty years ago; 
ho makes a niodesl reference to his own suli'erings at the hands, or 
points, of intrusive Belgian screws. But, with a nobility quite 
chartiiing to witness, he points out that it cannot bo helped. The 
weakest must go to the wall, the pM»])lo who are driven ont of one 
trade must tske up anuther. llvactly' so ; but how is it, wo 
may ask, that this uuiveiml law is to stop short at »St. (leorge’s 
Channel ? \V hy is thf^ Irishman to he protected against the vchuIl of 
Eree-triidc, against tl. > laws of supply and demand, against anything 
and cyorything I' The ainiahlo croalure’s luke-wuriucHt friends 
are just now dpcluring that nolhiiig will do but the three F s. 
Well and goofl. But when an inconvenient jw>rsoii like Sir 
Bobert .\nHtrulhpr turns up and shows that fixity of tenure means 
tljat the best man is not to have the tools ho can best use *, that 
fair r<*nts menu nrhitrary interference with supply and dGiiiimd; 
that free snle mciins the diversion of the capital necessary for 
cultivation—what is to bo said tlieni' All llieso things we can 
imagine onr melancholy projector ui'ging on the President of the 
Board of Trade. 'I'Iuto can he no doubt that Mr. <’hamhorlaiii 
would disnn.'^s him with a superior smile. They have alterod all 
that, he and liia friends. As Lord Carnarvon has just pointed 
out, they have pity for murderers and none for victims; precious 
balms, wnth not the lea«t tend<*ricy to break the w'eakest head, 
for the -Land li(‘ngiu*i-; and ].recious halms that conn) down 
like millstones on il»o pate of tho landowner. Ah it is with 
their ethics, so with tlu'ir economics. Mr. Jiright and Mr. Oluim- 
herliiiu no doubt eniiduct their own private business on exactly 
the Haiiic principles as tho.so on which this projector wants to 
conduct the bjisitiess of liis Company. They certainly pro¬ 
fess a wi.sh that the business of landowning should be conducted 
on the samo principle'^, that all feudal nonsense ns to the j-ehitiona 
of landlord and ieit.ant should be done awniy with. But when 
the thing is carried out ■"why, then, there is a strange alteiu- 
tion of tone. It hecome.s the first duty of Dovorument to pro¬ 
tect one class, and to give it privileges of a far mors arbitrary 
kind than jmy leiulal s^steni ever deviaed. 8 o that we fear our 

a ’ector will hardly g<’t a hearing for hi.s echeniH ju.st at present, 
that his sbavea are some way from being quoted on the 
Stock Exchange. And yot when we think of his ideal Ireland— 
an Ireland bludgeon less, revolverlcss, void of perjured jurymen 
and threatoniug-letter-writing shebeun-luiuutera—it is hard not to 
drop a teuj'. 


MONACO AND ANDORRA. 

T AVO of tlin amallest States in Europe are in a state of revolu¬ 
tionary excitLMuent. Monaco is cotivubed by the fear of Joaing, 
and Andorra by tho hope of gaining, a public gambliDg-hniiae, 
The case of Monaco i.s sufliciently well understood, llonure, fifth 
prince of this dominion, made himself unpopular with ids subjects, 
and his coru laws reduced them to the verge of starvatimi. The 
sou sulferud for tho fullu'r’s luult, and, by u majestic exercise of 
tho popular will, Bocc.-ihruna and Montune shook off the yuko of 
the GrimukViH in itS4S. Since that date Meutono has grown won¬ 
derfully, uud now coiisisls of several dozen hotels, a^w villas, and 
theold towii, with iten.vrrow dirty streets climbing up towards the 
Ber^au. But Bnccabruna is still a hamlet, peopled, appHreutly, 
chicHy by small boys uud girls, who ask tourists for sous, and 
bv a leprous woman who haunts tho height bclween Monaco 
Mentone. Thus it in dillicult for the historiciil imagina¬ 
tion, even when aided by all the w'orks recommended by 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, to reconstruct the scene of revolu¬ 
tionary frenzy. Tiiere must liave been souiething idyllic in it, 
like a a-Tncm in Home petty Sicilian city of old times, for the 
fishers and .shepherds of the Kiviera are still very picturesque. 
Mild the nnivoiuent may Imve been, it aliotik the throne of 
Prince Florebtan. Mentone and Koccabrunn remained indojic.udeut 
till the French annexed ]Nice. At that date the Prince of 
Monaco received some compensation fur disturbance, and was 
allowed to give M. Blanc a conceHnion for a gambling-house. One 
important i chuU was the recent alliance between a princess of the 
bouse of Blanc and a prince of the house of Boouparte. But 
there have been olbor results scarcely less important. 

Ko one who know Monaco and the neighbouring little penin¬ 
sula of Monte Carlo ion years ago can recognize them now with 
pleasui’e. Ten years ago Monte Carlo, where the gambling 
establishincnt is, was shunned by the wealthy and respectable. 
The Hotel do offered accommodation of n kind sumptaous 
W ^th senses of the word to tho gamester. Tlie hotel sheltered 
mtiy a wandering guest, who left bis little all in the treasury 
of M. Blanc, or, perhaps, bad thp wisdom to carry away a few 
thouBand francs of winuinga. All bat punters avmdcd the siren 
dhora and listened to the Virgilian w’ai'oing, /nye lUtm aoaruuu 
Now tbiifgs arc altered. The estiblishment has become so 


wealthy that it is comparatively respectable. Tho gardens and 
flowery terraces, ajid lists for them that shoot doves, have greatly 
increased in number and beauty. Villas spring up on every side. 
Even five years ago there were deep shady olive groves, ana plots 
covered with grey anemones, within a bu]|drod yards of lbs 
Casino, Nowhere did the wild flowers blossom so abundantly as 
on the lower slopes of the hill beneath Turhia, where tho sun brings 
out the strong scent of pine and thyme, and the bees go murmur¬ 
ing about their toils in February mornings. But the wealth and 
enterprise of Mmc. Blanc is changing all that. The pretty old 
lanes run now between stuccoed walls. Tho olive plots where the 
anemouea blossomed are covered with villas. Only to the west¬ 
wards there is still an open space, where a brook falls down from 
a height, as iu tho Theocritean epigram, through the laurels and 
niiioH, and beneath the fr^rant flowers of the early blossoming 
jvlay. Even that brook will soon bo a sewer, and. the whole tiny 
principality will liecomo what is beautifully called a residential 
district.” Tho sea aud the grey blufl‘ of the Teto du Ohien will 
remain alone unaltered. 

It is unnecessary to say that the popular trouble in Monaco is 
not caused by fury at the \'uuda 1 ism of tho Administration.” 
I'ho tourists, the gamoHters, the Monagasqiie public prefer the trim 
parterres hy the Oasiuo to the old free expanse of olive-yards and 
flowers. But the people are afraid of losing that by which their 
country is nourished—tho Casino, with its “ distractions.” The re- 
Hpectablo visitorH to Ciinnes and Mentone and Nice, and tho 
respectable inhabitants of these watering-places, and of all the 
towns ns far ns Genoa and Mnrseillas, look with ill-wdll on MontO' 
(yiirlo. They are preparing, or perhaps liavo prepared, a petition 
to the French Chambers asking that the concession for the Casino 
uiflv he taken away, or, at nil events, not renewed. There are good 
reasons for the proU^st. The Casino demoralizes all the clerks and 
young fellows of spirit on the Uiviera. They cease to be content 
with bucrarat at their cerclcf^. They put money, sometimes their 
employers’ money, in their pockets, and they hjisleu to challenge 
the bank at Monte Carlo. Of course they lose, and very often they 
blow their brains out. Moreover, the attractions of the bank bring a 
crowd of cosmopolitan roughs to the beautiful shore whore a few in¬ 
valids and many robust visitors flirt, play toimis,and make excursions. 
This is what the English visitors who do not play dislike so much. 
A worse-looking, a dirtior set of copper cnpluiu.s, and women more 
tawxlry, than they who steal their neighbours’ stakes at Monte 
Carlo are nowhere to be studied by the philosopher. Whore do 
tho dirty men get tho money they punt with:' These grimy 
v'isitoi's di.dgust the evangelicitl clergymen and squires’ ladies, who 
are very glad to li>*ten to the music and read tho now^spapers pr*)- 
vided by the Admini.stratiun. If Monte Curio wore not a licensed 
hell, tho ruflianly men and utisp<‘a 1 uiblo women would not gather 
in that paradise. Once more, the tables corrupt tho iiivtillds and 
the invalids’ able-bodied friends. These people first view tho 
sport with aversion, thou with curiosity, thou they risk fivo francs, 
and after that they become contirmed piiniers. When they win, 
thoy boost that they have been “rubbing tho widt»w,” 'Ihoy 
dream of martingales and devise Hystems. They b(‘L on tlienumbijr 
of their rooms in their hotels. The banker at Mentone is amused 
when they come every day to Ciiah circular notes. They are 
had gamblcr.s, the.so amateurs, ill-tonipered and reckless iu adver¬ 
sity, cowardly when the luck is favourable. 

It is miserable to see the flushed, hectic faces of tho invalids, to 
observe pretty Englirth girls sobbing with excitement at roulette, 
aud fairly breaking down and crying at the railway stuliou as they 
wait for the train which is to carry them back penniless to Nice 
or Mentone. Tho fact is that roulette, though a most fascinating 
amusement, is too good for a race with only partially developed 
seim:ontrol The Wise Mau of the Stoics, and people w'hu approach 
him in ctUmuess, could play roulette and enjoy themselves tranquilly 
enough. If a man Jenows how much be can aflbrd to lose, and is 
sure ho can stop there, why should he not pay what he can aflbrd 
for his eutertiuumeut y The chances and cnmbiuatious aro so 
numerous, the prizes no rich and so certain to bo paid when won* 
that roulette aflbrda delights not dissimilar to those derived 
from a blendiDg of commorciitl speculation with the higher 
mathematics. The best thing to do, we think, is to hack the 
number which turned. up last, one of the twelves aud one of 
the columns. Numbers very often recur twice ruuniug, and 
when they do, tbirty-flve time.? his stake rewards the judicioua 
investment. Even if the number fall you, and the tw<flve also, 
if you aie right on the column, you are no loser, and are 
ready to start again. Zero, of course, is annoying, hut all sport 
has Its dittwhacks. However, as men and women are not philo¬ 
sophers^ and cannot enjoy themselves temperately, we fear it must 
be admitted that Monte Carlo is rather a curse to Fianee aud to 
the neighbourhood. It demoralizes almost every one, and it hrisga 
bad company into a nook admirably fitted by nature to be a su^ 
cessful watering-place. 

To withdraw tho concession, however, is no easy matter* There ia 
tho Prince of Monaco and there are Franco and Italy to he reckoned 
with. If France interferes, the Prince will throw bunself into tho 
arms of Italy. If Italy shows moral designs, the Prince wiU court 
the alliance of France. On this hit of coast the two Povrera are very 
.jealous of each other, and last winter French eogincezs were 
strongly fortifying the heights which command the harbour and 
the Oorniohe road. Btelying perhaps on these political facts, and on 
the natural gamhlesomeness of the French, Mme.Blsiiois hnilding 
a new wing, aud is adding to her tables, and to ^ number of them 
that serve tables, the polite and intelligent croupiers. We fissr 
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of all protesto, Ifonto Carlo ha^ still a loog* Itass of life. 
It is oertaio, wo tbiok, that Monaco and the neighbourhood would 
be prosperous without the tables. Many of the citizens probably 
reooapu^ this truth.'' But when the little Republic of Andorra^^ in 
the Pyrmea, is convulsed with the hope of gaining a concession 
for a Casino, it is not likelv that Monaco hears with pleasure the 
remonstrances of respectable visitors. 

The case of Andorra, as described by a writer in the Dai/t/ 
XeuVf is not unlike that of Monaco. Andorra has a shadowy 
independence as old as Charlemagne. She is secluded, not 
to say isolated; she is homely, and she should he Imppy. 
But a Company intends to make a railway to the place, 
and to allure passengers by setting up gambling-rooms. Tim 
foolish people, foreseeing an influx of wealth, approve of this 
propo.<«al. They forget that, while princes, as ]Mr. Bright knows, 
are a had lot, republics are Virtue’s chosen homo. The people of 
Andorra afe os oa^er for a hell as the Prince of Monaco. Iliis 
must be very painful to Mr. Bright; fur, if there is an old lie- 
public in the world, and one remote from the horrid influences of 
Courts, it is Andorra. The viffuierSf a kind of official representa¬ 
tives of Spain (monarchic Spain) and of franco, aro vainly trying 
to moderate the democratic avarice of Andorra. The llopublic, 
like the Principality on the Riviera, lies betw'oon two great and 
jealous Powers. We must hope tliat Prance and Spain will 
•compel Andorra to be virtuous. 


DKAX STANJ.KV OX SUnSCllirTIOX. 

D KAN STANLEY has contributed to the January iiumher of 
Macmillttn's Matjnzine a curiously charuc I eristic p»ipor on 
Subscription ” to doctrinal formularii's, which he tells us at the 
outset “ is always misleading and always f utile,” though at the 
end ho declines to decide absolutely whetlier that remnant of 
subscription which is still left in the Ohurch of England is worth 
keeping or not. The real object of his paper is apparently two¬ 
fold, firstly to prove that in the famon.'* contest about Tract XC. 
some forty years ago, the “ Liberal section of the Church,” which 
is explained to mean the party now cjillod Broad (’hurcb,’' wore 
on the side of toleration, not of exclusion, and that Cardinal 
Newman is quite mistaken in saying that tho Lihcrals drove him 
from Oxford; secondly to insist that the proper and normal state 
of the Church i.s to have no creeds or articles of faith, and that 
this was her actual condition for the first fifteen centuries. Jt is' 
dillieult to say which paradox is the mo.'»t unhistoricnl, though the 
writer's iugeuivuis inetnud of stating, or misstating, his case gives 
a certain privui facie semblanco of plaiihibilily to his tale. It may 
not perhaps be deemed wholly irrelevant to inquire in passing 
how far this ivtrospectivo zeal of modern Liberals for building 
the sepulchres of the Tractarian propla ts, who were yjersecuted in 
JS45, ia illustrated by their attiludL* towards the sinis of tho 
prophets who are imprisoned for conviclions, mistaken it may 
be but certainly no less" ct)n‘<v'“'utiuu!*, in iSMo. It is a cheap 
generosity W'hich restricts itself t<) martyrs who have become 
historical. Tho Doan begins hi.s story by reproducing in his 
own fashion—which, to say the least, is neither appreciative 
nor exhaustive—the argument of Tract XC., aud then adds, what 
is true enough, that its appearance pro\uked a sliarp and bitter 
<?ontrovcrsy, and that many of Mr. Newman's old followers fell away 
from their allogiance to him in const'quence. Then comes a gnaiHleii, ‘ 
and very inadt‘quato admission that “ eonic of those who had on 
other grounds advocated the relaxation of the enormous burden of 
subscription,” were equally unwilling to allow any such toleration 
of the popularly received sense of subscription ns the Tract 
claimed, not as matter of favour but of justice. And thus we are 
brought to the somewhat enigmatic statement that “ the respect 
due to tho personal character and lolty ge?niu3of Cardinal Newman 
withheld tho early opponents of Tract X(\ from pursuing their 
victory beyond the point of a censure pronounced by tie* IIol>- 
domedal Board at Oxford,” Tho meaning is obscure, but in the 
first place wo suspect that Dean Stanley is looking at the Oxford 
of 1841 through tho spectacles of the Oxford Liberals who wcl- 
oomed Cardinal Nowraan hack to his University in i S8o. Of respect 
for “ tho per.'^onal cbat'actor and lofty geniusof tho author of 
Tract XC., whatever may have bccu “ due,” very little was felt at 
O.xford in 1S41, except among his immediate friends and disciples. 
In the next place why shoidd Me opponents at the time have 
** pursued their victory ” further? They had got all they wanted; 
they bad driven him from Oxford, made him give up his place 
in the movement,” as he himself expresses it, and procurcu tho 
condemnation aud discontinuance of tho Tracts. Dr. Newman’s 
own account, in the Apolotjimf of what occurred at that period, and j 
who were the leading agents in it, is both moro prcciso aud more 
acourate than Dean Stanley’s. “Tt is surely,” he says, a matter 
of historical fact that 1 left Oxford upon the University procoedings 
of 1841; and in those proceedings, whether we look to the Heads ] 
of Houses or the resident Masters, the leadere, if intellect and influx 
encB make men surhj were memhere of the Libend partif, I'hose who 
did not lead, concurred or acquiesced in them—I may say, felt a 
satisfaction* I do not recollect any Xdberal who wan on my side on 
that occation, Excepting the Liberal, no other party, as* a party, 
acted against me.” Dr. Newman might have added in illustration 
of thia atatement what Dean Stanley is careful to omit, that the 
two most conspicuous names among ** the fuur Tutors,” whose I 
public protest against Tract XC. led to all the sub&cqucnt pro- 
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ceedings, wore those of Mr. Tait of Balliol, no#'!^:l^aih^ of 
Canterbury, and Mr. Wilaon of St. John's, afterwards better known 
os one or tbe seven Essayists and Reviewers, both of whom 
notoriously belonged to tbe Liberal or Broad Church party. 

So much for wliat occurred in'1841. But when the contest was 
renewed in 1S45, the publication of Ward’s Jdnr/, the 
Liberals, according to the Dean, came generously to the rescue, aa 
the champions of toleration for an unpopular school. Dr. Newman 
has again explained what actually occurred. To himself personally 
it mattered notldng, for he had retired four years before firom the 
contest, and was 011 tho eve of secession. But if some who were 
prominent among^ his assailants in 1841 acted then more con¬ 
sistently with their professed principles of toleration, it was pro¬ 
bably, as he says, from a growing sense of tho danger of driving 
a number of his fullowors to Romo that they helped to shelter from 
the zeal of the TIobdoraadal Board, not them only, but all parties in 
tho Church, Tractarians, Evangelicals, and laberola, on the obvi¬ 
ous ground too rigid a construction of the Anglican formularies 
would on some point or other prove a dilliculty to all oliko. 
So much as this indeed may be gathered, without much reading 
between tho lines, from the Dean’s own account of the matter 
in the following Ingenious paragraph, which contains the solo 
alliision—a very faint and inadequate one—to tho prominent part 
taken by Mr. 'I’ait in tho proceedings of 1S41. 

Oni' who has aiocc l>eeu rair>cd to the Iiiglir.st pust of the EngUflU Church. 
nn<l who ha;j united in that position tliu lihcrniity and tirmucHS of mimi 
whicli he showed on this occasion, generously put aside his former ohjcc- 
tioii'i to the celebrated tract, and issued a powerful and convincing 
protect ngainsl exten<ling the censure to Tract XU any further than the 
iimnediate purpose of pronouncing the position untenable, and against 
drauing from tlie niitnr.'il antipathy to its eirenmloeutions a legal and 
cuclesiasSii’.'iI inslruinent for ubridgiug the liberlu's of the whole Church. 

That is to any, having secured in 1841 “ the immediate purpose ” 
of getting Tractarian principles with which tln?y had no sympathy 
condoiuned and their leadiug apologist silenced, Broad Churchmeu 
took fright iu 1S45 at the threatened imposition of a rigid test, 
which might havo proved equally fatal to their own priuciplea,and 
not unnuturally exerted all their energies to avert it. The pro¬ 
posed censure of Tract XU, by the Oxford (Jonvocation at the 
same time was not averted by any co-operation of theirs hut, ns 
oven Dean Stanley is constrained to admit, by “ the courageous anil 
magnanimous cuiidiict of the two proctors,” who put their consti¬ 
tutional veto up(»u it. Ho does not add that both proctors were 
high churchmen, tho survivor of them, the Dean of 8t. Paul's, 
being aLo an intimate friend of Mr. Newmau’.s. It may thus bo 
quito true that the great Tractarian leader was driven to Rome, 
not l>y any external force, but by his own religious convictions, 
but it is none the less true that “tho Liberals Avero the men wh«> 
drove him”—not, ns Dean iStnnley misquotes liia words, “ from 
the .'\nglicarfT'hiiTch,” but “ from Oxford,' and that “ it was they 
who had opened the attack on Tract and who would gain 

a .'lecoiid beuelit '’—as in fact they did—“ if he W(M)t on to retire 
from the .Anglican Church.” Tho Dean is more aecurato in tho 
closing chapter of what ho calls his “ history ” of Tract XO. It 
was eertamly republished by Dr. Pusev'twenly Mv.irs later, without 
any word of protest from Bishops, ifeads of llouses, or popular 
journalists, and with tho cordial welcnmo of the leading High 
Ohiirch periodical of the day, tho Christian Itemnnbrancer. But 
wo fail to perceive that tJio history, either iu its correct or its 
Stanloyan version, proves much, one Avay or tho other, ns to tho 
expediency of Bubseription to the 39 Articles, while as to the 
general question of subscription to forinularies of faith it certainly 
proves nothing .at all. 

But tho real drift of the Dean's lucubrations on thia latter 
point is manifest enough, though, as u.sual with liim, he implies 
more tlian he actually says, and assumes princijjlos which ho 
shrinks from directly avowing, perhaps even to himself. In tho 
learned and thoughtful profane to his Couuueiitary on tho 39 
Articles the late Bishop Eorbes of Brechin-who neither pro¬ 
fesses nor Could ho suspected of any overweening foudueas for a 
formuhirv so Protestant in its tone—expresses his belief that 
subscription to sumo such quasi-dogiualic test is necessary under 
c.xistlng circumstances, aud adds that be “ sliould have more 
Hympatliy with those who aro now clamouring for a chaiign, if he 
did not think that in attackinj^ tbe Article.^, they were .-ittacking the 
general dogmatic character ol Christian confessions.” 'i'hat, if we 
do not entirely misread it, is precisely the aim of the Dean's paper. 
Thus c.y. ho q^uotos, in order to reprobate it, tho opinion “ of one 
whom we all honour and respect for his character aud abilLtie.s,” 
without however naming him. Tlio reference is to a pa|ier road 
by tho Bishop of Durham—certainly no extreme high church¬ 
man or dogmatist—at the Leicester (jhurch Congress of last year. 
Bishop Lij^htfoot, while fully recognizing tho existence of “ three 
schools of thought ” in tho Church, bad been insisting on “ ad¬ 
herence to the fundamental principles of the Catholic creed and 
lu^'alty to the Church” os a necessary qualification for its 
ministers, and he then proceeds as follow\s. \Ve give tho passagi^ 
as it stands iu tho authorized report, bracketing such portions of 
it as ore omitted in Dean Stanley’s extract:— 

[Plcndingas Ido t«»-day for toleration, ond even large Uilorntion, I am 
bound li» t'lnpliAsi/C tliit demand us a fuudamental qnati/it:utiott. At tbi<4 
tune nirtru cspeeiully the ubiigation is tlio stronger, because some socm to 
think that u Churdi can do very well without a creed, or at least with¬ 
out a creed to which ita ininiht(‘r.s are rccpiircd to subscribe. Though 1 
have the de‘'|M>Mt aympnthy with tho motives and nspiration.<i of aomo 
who hold this view, though 1 hold it a privilege to reckon them among 
Diy iiersuiiiil friends. 1 haw uo(, and dc\ cr huU, any syuijMitliy with thia 
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▼lew itMif. I do not undontnnd n Church without a erred.j l do not 
understand a fliT^ynmn Htniidiri^ up to teuuh in a church without tirat 
oakin^ himself dcilnitcly whnt ho is goinf; tu teni:h. 1 can etas no oflior 
prospect befuro auoh a '('hurch but va^iicnosH, irresolution, inanity, [eun^ 
fUNiuu,! deeay. 'J'he motive power is gone. 'Ihe bond of oohobiun is 
Auapped. [DiaRoliiliun—rapid disMoliiiiuii—is the inevitable cunacqucncc. 

fur as 1 lia\'c rend history, no body ever has livid together fur long 
under such conditiotus ns this.] 

We should almost have thought, but for Beau Stanley's denial 
tlSat the HtAtement ’was so luauiJesLly true ns scarcely to escape 
being a truism. He toll us however, not only that the Bishop’s 
description cxuctly depicts the condition of the Church of England 
since 1865—when the terms of subscription were altered—but also 
applies equally to the whole Latin Church dow'u to the publica¬ 
tion of tho decrees of Popo Pius IV., and applies especially 
to the Church of the iirst three centiiries.” There is just that 
kind of half truth in this statement which is so c.*<B(mtially mis- 
Icadiog. A certitii, change did Inhe place at the Beforruntion, 
because, as Bishop Foibes explains it, when the separated portions 
of Christendom could no longer iinpobo llioir distinctive h'achings 
as tho voice of the Holy fcspirit, and therefore binding on the 
conscience, it became “ necessary to call in the element of indi¬ 
vidual good faith tu innintaln the p()^ition.’' And hence not only 
did the various Protestant bodies put forth their (Umfessiuns, but 
oven the Itoraan Church found it necessary to exact of Ju*r uiini.s> 
ters a subscription to the Creed of Pius IV. ‘But there was 
nothing in this procedure out of harmony with ancient precedent. 
Neither the early nor the rnedifcval (church had been able to “ do 
without a Creed,’’ which was held obligatory on all who ininia- 
tered or worshipjMNi nt her altars. Thu seeming excuptioii only 
proves the rule. For the first century or two, while tho tra¬ 
dition of apostolic teaching still Jived on in tho Church, and 
before the assaults of heresy had been widely felt, no need 
bad arisen for anything beymid some such elementary for¬ 
mula ns w'As supplied in t^bo short baptismal creed. But 
ns the Church increased and controverbies multiplied, it was 
found indispciisablo to frame and iniposu longer and more dis¬ 
tinctive ay rabolsy** as a guide of Ihu belie\er and tho teacher" 
alike, to quote ('iinon ISwainson's words in Smiili's ihrtfojimv/o/* 
Cf.riatum Antitjuitiest, and tho very names by which Iheso creed's 
were known—Afoi'iiie, r) Trio-Ttr, avfifitiKnv^ Jidei^ in¬ 

dicate unmistakably that they were used ns doctrinal testa. There 
may not have been a general subscription required of the 
clergy, but as each succestive lieresy was condemnud by suc¬ 
cessive Councils, the Bishops were required t«> sign tho now lest 
framed for the purjKisc, and not only so, hut it soon bocanin iin 
established cuslmu for tlio bishops to nqieat the creeds of former 
Councils at an early sespiou of every subsequent one. Whoever 
was known to contravene these creeds inciUTcd excommunication. 
In the middle oges testa on matters lying beyond tho range of tho 
creeds and dogmas of tho Church Svero often imposed at par¬ 
ticular limoH and pinee.o, and llius t-.ff. the graduates of some 
{Spanish IJuiv'Tbities W'cru required to profcbs their adhesion 
to the doctrines of the Immacnlate Conception. But there 
is no need to dwell on such delidls. It is enough for 
onr purpobe to point out that Bishop LightfooPs hypothetical 
description of a Church without a cmed, and a clergy not bound 
to teach anything in particular is ns unlike ns possible to a 
description of either the «*arly or tho medicnval Church. The 
Bishop may well indeed declare that so far <ia he knows history, no 
ChuTCu has over held together for long under such conditions. Of 
course it is another question how far the particular form of sub¬ 
scription retained in the Church of England is a good one, but 
when Dean Stanley observes thnt“ this depends simply on whether 
it keope out n singio member of tho Ohui*ch of J*h]gland from 
entering the ministry," one can hardly help being i^minded of one 
professing “ member of the Church of England,” who is excluded 
from the ministry by this verv test, and who only the other day 
announced that ho was “a Nonconformist against his will," and 
** retained Lis orders," though he nt the same time pointedly dis¬ 
claimed tho name of Christian." Wo mean of course Mr. 
Voysey, who, if there was no subscription, would bo ministering in 
tho Church of ICngland nt this moment. Dean Stanley would pro¬ 
bably be prepared to acce.pt this alternative, if wo may judge from 
his estimate of the proper ** largeness " of a national Church :— | 

No tacnibcr of the Socinty of FriendM wimld bo pfrinitted to pronch tho 
necesNity of Rneraments. No L'nit.'iriAM iiiiniitiT would bo |K>n»iltod to ruud 
till'. Athnnnsiiin th'oed. No Con^regstioiiul minister would tic iwrniittcd to 
oflirm llic necfatiity' of nn KslubliMlivd Church or of the Kpiscupal suoecs- 
sion. It is only in the Niiitorinl t/hurrli that such variations and their 
opIMMilcB could'be iKirimtted. The hirgencss uf the Church involves the 
largest of sufferance. 

For, if not only tho necessity of sneramonis and episcopal suc¬ 
cession, but tho doctrines of the Athanasian Creed or ** their 
opposites ” may bo fairly taught, then that very “ adherence to tho 
fundamental principles” of tho Catholic creed,” which Bishop 
Lightfoot thinks an indispensable qualification for the ministry 
must be abandoned. 

We are not now discussing whether such a state of ihingt is 
desirablo or not, but it would clearly go far towards changing ** an 
estabhshod Church into an rstahlished chaos,” as somemidy has 
happily expressed it. And wo must at least protest in the name 
of bistoiy aod cuuimon sense against tho portentous paradox that 
4 Mioh a Church would bear the faintest resemblance to, still loss be 
** exactly like,” the l^atin Church of the middle ages, and ** es¬ 
pecially the Church of the first three centuries. As to the grow- 
aiig deficiency of able and enlightened University men for the 


service of the Church, of which Bean Stantey eomphuns, many 
explanations might be alleged, one of the most obvious being the 
multiplication of similar careers open to educated young menT^ut, 
BO far 08 the diOiciilty is a religious one, we idore than doubt the 
greater attraction of a creedless Church. At all events the Bean's 
reference to Oxford and Cambridge is singularly infelicitous for 
hie argument. lie tells us that at tho latter University Bishop 
Lightfoot’s “ great and salutary influence " has procured an adequate 
supply of gifted and faithful pastors. But if these pastors have 
been attracted by Bishop Ligbtfoot’s inflnence, they must, on his 
own showing, have taken their stand on thd very principle which 
tho Dean so emphatically condemns. 


THE DUMAS STATUE, 

f'I'lITAT portion of the French public which is comparativolT 
-fi- indillerent to fortnightly Ministerial crises, aod to dark 
etories of dinner parties, at which the guests recall the Groves of 
Blarney by the singular promiscuity of their selection, has been 
much exercised of late by tho proposal to erect a statue to Alex¬ 
andre Bumas—the father, not tho sou. Tho names of the statue* 
(Committee include most of tho principal Frenchmen of letters on 
the lighter side. Tly) opposition is numerous, but motley; and 
its main body consists, if we mistake not, of M. Zola and the 
Zohiitcs. To do justice to tho notorious master of adveitising and 
“experimental novels—by tho way, tho bones of the CTaphain 
w'Cl niiisi. stir in their giuves at this latest uao of one of their 
favourite words—ho is quite consistent, and oven logical, 
in his oppn.sitiuii. To M. Zola there is no literature 
a.'uo his own, and, in a fragmentary way, such literature 
as he has condescended to learn from. The critic who impartially 
attacks N'ictor Hugo and Thoophile Gautier may very fairly add 
Alexandre Buinas to the list. \yo believe, however, that M. 
Zola is good enough to recognize tho fact that Dumas has some 
claims to a statue, if only because he produced M. Alexandre 
Bumaft^Vs. But it seems’dreadful to him that the statue should 
1)0 ereettid while Stendhal, Flaubert, Baudelaire, and M. do Gon- 
court are still Btatucleaa men. The literary merits of some of 
thew? persons wo do not feel in tho least inclined to cnnte.st. But 
it is an odd instance of the complete want of mental perspective 
which may be charitably taken to be nt the bottom of moat of thi^ 
follies of tlm experimeuliilists that such an argument as that to 
which wo have referred should bo used. Tlie qualiticntioiw which 
entitle a man to this particular honour must ut*ceB.sarily includo 
wide popularity, or at least the right to wide popuhirity. Olher- 
wiao the etatue is meaningless. It ia not wanted by a smalb 
circle of devotees; it is a hieroglyph ineroly to the world at largo 
We are not guite. certain that wo should stio the appropriateness ot 
a statue to Iveats, or to (•havles Lamb, or to Blake, perhaps even 
to Shelley. All these authors will always give intenso plmsure to 
a comparatively small ntimber of pereona disposed by nature and. 
education to approve them ; but tho world at large, though it may 
obediently accept tho estimate of their merit, will not fool it. Of 
tho French authors mentioned just now—at least of those of them 
who have real merit—this is much truer. All of thoiii were men^ 
who produced relatively or positively little work of merit, and tho 
merit of whnt they did produce appoideJ to the few. These are 
exactly tho conditions under which, wo repeat it, a man shoulti 
not have a statue. 

J’lxactly opposite is the case with the author of Zes Trais> 
Motia(juefairea--a pbroso which we beg to leave to use intention¬ 
al ly and emphatically as equivalent to Alexandre Bumaa. Wo 
doubt very much whether any man save Sir Walter Scott ever 
gave in the course of half a century so much of tho pleasure whicks 
literature is capable of giving to so large a number of persons. It 
may not have been a very exquisite or refined pleasure; but then— 
in these days of democracy it is probably treason to hint it—it 
may be doubted whether tho majority of mankind are capable of 
very exquisite and refined pleasure. But Baina.s did more thaix 
this. lie bos given a vast amount of pleasure, too, to people who 
ere very capable of receiving the exquisite and mfined kind, lie 
has, it is true, had probably more injustice done him than any 
contemporary author*, but, if tho doers of that injustice bo 
; examined, they will bo found to be curiously uniform in 
' character. The best judges like Bumaa heartily; the geoeml 
moss, who do not pretend Ho be judges at all, like bim 
oa heartily. It is tho people who have just a smattering of 
criticism, the Wiggles and tho Waggles who disdainfully ask fox 
“ the old dry wine one used to ^t,” who turn up their noses at 
Alexander the Great. The truth is that his art m a very artfully 
concealed art, and it is not very easy to get at its secret. If you 
will he content to he simply amused without ^thoring yourself 
about the sources of your amusement, Bumaa is your man. If you 
are sufficiently expert in tracing these sources, be is your man too. 
But a few cut and dried rules of criticism and an obedient admira¬ 
tion of th9 authors most in fashion at this time or that will not 
enable you to find him out. 

After all, it may be said, wbnt ia the object of worrying 
oneself about tbe fiedre, when the on is so remarkably auro 
and certain? Set any man who haa a genuine xeliah for novels, 
and who is not a prig or a milksop, Sown to one of Dumas** 
better novels, and ask him at the end of the day whether 
the author shall have a statue or not. This, after all, i* 
the soundest teat in auch a case. For the eternal controveray 
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about moral purpoaes and the dignity of literature, and all the 
other Btock old problems, hardly touches novels at all. The noTol 
pves itself out (rankly as something that is meant to please, to 
amuse, to pass the time agreeably. It was this very frankness and 
abmnce of pretension which long caused it to lie fmwned upon in 
serious circles. Poetry gave herself airs of inspiration and divine 
aiHatus; drama talked about holding the mirror up to nature, and 
reforming tbo manners of men; but tbo novel was quite shamoless 
in presenting herself as on agreeable companion only. Jt is true 
that of^ late years a certain sophistication has crept in; but still 
the main purpose, if it has sometimes been associated with others, 
has never been formally repudiated. Now, Dumas recoip- 
nized this main purpose, and, what is more, accomplished it more 
fully and frankly perhaps than any other novelist of mark 
that could bo mentioned. Short of an outrageous bilious head- 
ache or a complete ignorance of French, it is diliicult to imagine 
any circumstance of ordinary life in which the Bastion of St. 
Oervaie, tlio capturo and boxing up of Monk; the last scene at 
Locmaria; the escapes of La Mole from the daggers of the St. 
Bartholomew butchers and the cord of the Valois Friuces ; half a 
hundred other scenes, which will present themselves at onee to the 
memory of every iUexaDdrian, will not beguile and distract. Nor 
is the extraordinary abundance of the pastime provided to bo left 
out of sight. An ordinary novelist gives us ball a dozen volumes 
or half a scora, or in some rare cases half a hundred ; Dumas gives 
us half a thousand, or thereabouts. The suggestion that no pedestal 
will be wanted for the statue, but a pile of the works, is not a 
particularly sprightly joke, but as a propokition in arithmetic and 
mensuration it is a tolerably sober statement of fact; and this brings 
us to a weary old piece of spiteful cavil, the objection that 
all Ibis enormous mass is not the work of its professed 
author. Let us taJeo the bull by the horns, and say “ Of 
course it isn’t.” Every laborious ptuson —at least, so they say— 
who chooses to calculate the utmost po.s.siblc amount producible in 
a certain time by a laborious writer may convince himself that 
Alexandre Dumas did not in one year write copy ” enough to 
bring'him in forty thousand pounds at the tolerably moderate rate 
at which such work is paid in I'>Hiice. Every critic who knows 
his business can af*o that th^ ro aro pieces, and very largo pieces, 
which are not the work of the Land which did the rest, nor even 
of the same hand, as far ns they themselves go. What does it 
matter ? That what is good in Dumas is his own is obvious from 
the siiuplo fact that it is quite individual, always mcognizablo, 
and not in the least like the indepemluut vvoik of those persons 
who are said to have assisted him—of wlioni, Ly tho way, the 
most distinguished is on this very statue (.'oininittee. Now, if 
Dumas lias a statue, tlint stnllie will .as.-juivdly bo put up to him 
for his good work niul not for his bad. That is to say, ho will 
have it for lii^ own work and not for other peojdoM, which is 
all that the alerue;-t moralist is at thi.s lime of d:iy entitled to 
demand. 

IJoAV good Hint W'ork is nobody who Know's it requires to be 
told, ami no one wlio does not know it can bo iiiiule to mi(lej,,t.tiid. 
Theie is something ahoiit iJiimii.s as a iiovelisL which remind.^ one 
of the fiiiiioiis (hdiiulum (d’ the pliilM-Jtiplier, “.‘ecoiid h» si in 
everything.” lb- is not a great miisL in woids. and yet liio 
deserijdions and tlic lite are up to their mark; lie is not a 

cunning analytic characler-drawer, iinil yet liis readiM.s niways feel 
that nii'n and women, and not hi}' tiguie'*, am occn]i\ing 
their attention, lie is frequent];, oulraetous in his coutemjiL 
of regular plot, yet the iiiteiest of all Lis best works— 
frave, only Muntp CriMo—w snilicient to carry the reader on 
swimmingly to the end, nn<l llm iilottor in tlio world 

can do iio oioru. .As to his dialogue, it is perhups hardly 
Hccoiid best. In il.s kind it is (jiiiUi peiTeel, and the only 
fault is that Ih'-'re is n lllllo too iimch of it. The cha¬ 
racters do not bombard each other with aslDunding eiiigram 
like Iho characters of Moliere an<l ron^reve ; yet they are not 
often dull. I’hcy are not k'liriii'd or phikwophical, but they have 
plenty of mother-wit, which is much luoro to the piujjose. Even 
when one Los been finding fault Avith the separate ingredients of 
the books, it suddenly strikes one that the. total ellect could not bo 
better of its kind. If you want other kinds you go el.M*- 

where. But, if you want this kind, there is none like it. reojile 
used to find fault with Dumas as being “ improper,” but fortu¬ 
nately his chief traduccra have taken good care wipe otf tliat. 
imputation. After the novels of the last twenty }ears 
in Frauce tho flocks in Dumas’s books, never very serious tine.'?, 
really renuiro a microscope to enable ono to diacern them 
at all. Therefore all wc can say is that, if tho luicstion, 
Shall Aloxandro Dumas have a statue ? bo omt to wliiidi England 
has any right of reply, England ehould certainly reply 'N’os, 'J’ho 
great Alexandre bad a few little prejudices about us,’and he mmlo 
us run awray from his invincible musketeers in a manner which is 
in doubtful accordance with tin* facts of history. But perhaps 
bocauBo the facts of history rather reverse the representation, we 
have DO difliculiy in forgiving him for this. Ilis countrymen may, 
if tLey like, talk about his sun being his best w'ork. On thi.s .*^ido 
the ’Channel there U not much danger of the joke being echoed. 
Far be it from us to sneak disrespectfully of a very clever and a 
very witty writer. But, with all respect to the Alexandre 
of to-day, he is not fit to hold a candle to hi.*? father either 
ns a dramatist or as a novelist. As there can bo no comparison 
between hrB Trois MoH$quetairea and La Dame mix Perlra, so there 
is none between Mile, de BeUi^Uh and I'Etj’angh’c. The novels cer¬ 
tainly have stood the test of time, and it is difficult to believe that at 


least some of them will not continue to stand it. For they are im 
the main depoudoiit on things which are of perennial inforost to the 
fighting, loving, travolling, adventurous animal called man. There 
is not, we think, much danger that anybody for a very long time 
to come will look at tho Dumas statue and ask the quastion—fatal 
to the claim of ovistunco of statues—Alexaudre Dumas P and 
who was he P ” Now, with tho utmost deference to M. Zola, we 
do think it possible that this misrht. happen before a great many 
centuries aro past in the case of M, do (.iuncourt. 


Til 15 1)KFI5.\T OF IJOSS. 

I T is difiicult to say whether .society will be grateful to Mr. 

ilichard J’roctor for throwing light on the great game of Boss, 
by giving a method of ascertaining when the puzzle can be solved 
and when it cannot, and bv further showing how to bring the 
figures into sequence when tfie first position is ono which makes 
ultiunito victory posnible. For some tiiuo past Boss bas been at 
once a torment and a ploasuro to a very large number of more or 
less rational people. Porhfip.s no game of the kind has over become 
so rapidly popular, and perhajis none has been so generally abused. 
It certainly interested moro men and women than any other 
puzzle that has been produced in our time, and has perhaps 
caused mure aggregate irritation than anything yet invented. 
Nobody could resint it, from iho port srhtiolbuy of fifteen who 
offen solved tho puzzle to the testy olii gfiitloman of seventy who 
invariably failed. It eiithralU'd all, and it infuriated a great many; 
and it may be said w'ilh truth that it is the only known con¬ 
trivance of man which can stop a woman's tongue. It is not im- 
jiussiblu that its' unparalleled success was iii part due to the fact 
that it came at a time when many ingenious young Indies and gentle- 
iiKui were thirsting fora iiewiiiothoil of tormenting themsolvcs. For 
lung the iicrustic-miilicr reigned supreme, the absulute tyrant of fami- 
Thu time of a large number of people was—liarmlossly perhaps 
to thuuj.uelves, but' certainly to the hideous discomfort of their un- 
ninbitious friends—princiiMilly occujiied in the perpetual asking of 
riddles set in jingling vuise. But, after a considerablo period, tho 
acrostic-maker fell. As usual in tlio Iqng run, the attack 
proved stronger than flio defence. Judnstrious men and women 
applied thi'Ui.'jeivos Avilh such zeal tj the solution of acrostics 
that they heeame in time moio ciiuniiig tlian tho contrivers, and 
the latter were reduced ti» iilegitiumte devices, which naturally 
deprived tho cminndrunis of imieh of their iuterest. When 
ncroslics Avero paling, Boss appeared, and the now torment wa.<i 
hailed with universal iicclaiualiou. It setsmod fur awhile as 
though a pu/.zU; had bei u invented Avliieh Avoidd defy all comers; 
lor, though It Avas well known that .‘^mne po'-itioiia were in.soluble, 
no one etuild s.ay wlnit proporliim the total of Lopele.-^s positions 
boro to that of soluble oiJO'^, imr was any luetliod devised by 
AA'liich u Aviniiing or soluble potition could ho dislinguiahed from 
nn insoluhle or losing oiu‘. Ntiw Mr. Jliehaid I’roctor has dis- 
per.-ed iheiiiA-tery and eApkoiled lioss. ^lovi d, perhiijis, by tho 
piMsjiect of ;i large iiicreiu^e in tin* niiinl)-*!’ of tho occupants of 
liinalie iisyluius, he applied hinist-K t.> me g^aiin*; and straig-hl- 
Wa\ Doss has l.dlen. ,\ri lia^^ been s.iid, it. is iloulitlid whether 
s.'eiely Avill bo grateful to him, a-j certainly thcie avhs great 
f.isciiiiilion ill a game which nebod\ eonhl quite explain; but 
whetlier his .^access is received wilii g-r.itiliule or not, it cannot 
be que'vlioiied. No mystery A\ill iillaeb to Doss in the future. 

ll is in the (Tnidi'inuns Mninumt' lor tlin pre'^eiit month that 
Mr. I’roctor explains Loav insoluhli*, or, as he terms them, losing, 
pofitions can he dislinifuished Irom Avinning ones, and how from 
a winning jiusition tho niiuiber.s c.iu be rapidly brought into 
sequence, lie has, it si'em.s, ]trt!viously explained the puzzle; but 
wo gather th.at tho expliiiiiiUon now given is fuller and more 
conclusive than that which has previously appeared. It is with 
the first part of it that avo are prim'ip.ally concerned. Clearly tho 
must iinpui'taiit thing fur a phiNer at this game to knoAv is Avhotbor 
tho pofcilioii of imiuljors given him to .start from is of the soluble ur 
insoluble order—that is to sny, whether from it tho numbers can 
or cannot bo worked into tho desired sequence. It has, 
as wo have said, lioon Icnown for some time that there 
Avero a certain number of in.soluble positioiis, and a few 
of these ha\o been given in so-called ke}s to the puzzlo; 
but tho totiil number, hitherto unknown, will probably 
a.*>tonish Mr. J’roctor’s readers not a little. Bo.ss—or. to use 
his more scientific language, the Fifteen Duzzlo—admits, ho says, 
of 20,922,7X9,888,000 distinct positions. Of these, half aro winning 
and half nro losing positioii'i. Mathematicians are fond of piling 
tip big figures, which usually leave no very vivid impression on tho 
mind ; but in this case Mr. Di()ct<iv Avill as-suredly scare not a few 
of those who .«itudy hi.s pages. Tlierc is something appalling in tho 
thought of ten millious of millions of losing positions. Let it 
be supposed that every one of these indicates fivo minutes of in- 
tonso annoyance on the part of some unsuccessI'ul player. What 
interminable years of suficring are suggested by Mr. Proctor’s 
terrible statement! Then it is startling, and at tho same time not 
a little gratifying, to think what a chance the chcvalierH d'indmtne 
have lost. If they had only mastered the subject as Mr. Proctor 
has, they would have had leu millions of millions of chances of 
taking in their follow-creatures; and, as a moderate'amount of such 
skill as is required for tricks at cards Avould enable a man to place 
tho Boss numbers in an insoluble position, while seemingly throw¬ 
ing them doAvn at haphazard, it may fairly be said that the noblest 
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£ald ever yet open to the swindler has been entirely overlooked. 
Other singular considerations are suggested by the figures gives, 
bat into these wo cannot now enter. What will inost intor^t 
the ordinary student of Boss, after Iiis first surprise is over, will 
be the method by which the 10,461,394,944, iXK) pitfalls can 
be avoided, and the corresponding number of safe ways discovered. 
Of this, os described by Air. I'rocior, wo will endeavour to give a 
brief account. 

lie begins by stating Ibe obvious fact that any position which 
can be obtained from the won position— i.e, the position in which 
the numbered bloclu are in numerical sequonco with the right- 
hand corner square bloclis—must be a winuing position, because, 
by reversing the order of ujovcnienl, the blocks can bo worked 
back to the won position. lie takes twelve of those and shows 
that, iu each cose when tlio total iiinuLer of what ho first tonus 
displacemunlM, and tlujn diacrepiincies, is oven, tlio lino in which 
the vacant space occurs is even, aud thut when the number is un¬ 
even the line is unovt'ii. I$y discrepancies Air. Ti’actor means the 
cases in which uumhi^rs preci'ilo a number which, in regular 
sequence, they would follow. Tims, for instance, iu the lino 
1—7—9—2 there are two discrepancies, as 2, which follows, should 
precede, 7 aud 9. With regard to the lines, of course the first 
or top line is uneven, the second oven, the third uneven, the fourth 
eveu. The rule suggested by the cxauiiuatiou of these twelve 
positions is evidently that when the whole number of discrj'paucics 
and thonuiulier of the lino with the vacant .'»paco are ))oth oven, or 
both uneven, the jiusition is soluble. How this rule is to be applied iu 
practice is best shown by the example whicli Mr. Proctor gives 
Uotakes the following arruugumeut of the blocks:—- 

9 14 13 4 

5 ^ ^ 

3 7 15 - 

7 li (» 11 

The vacant square, it wdll be observed, ia the Ihinl one of the 
second line under the ui]uave oceiipind h\ number 12 of the first 
line. The Humming up of tlie dihcrepimcics is as follows: - 


Alany of his readers will most devoutly wish that he would 
“ explain his explanation 1 and no doubt in time he will do so, 
giving an amplification of his present essay, which will ^ more 
or loss clear to all. At present, however, most creditable work 
call he done by any Boss player whose devotion to the game te 
BuiTicieiit to^ make him grapple with the ambiguities of 
Air. Proctor’s statement and master the system by whidi 
from winning positions the final won position can be 
quickly reached. How to distinguish those positions has been 
already iiidicatod, but it may be well to give the rule as stated by 
Mr. Proctor himself at the end of his article. His words are as 
follows:— 

li’ the TiTunbor both of Iiorixoutal and vertical rows bo oven (os in the 
I'’ifieen ruxzlc), th« wuu piwition, in which ili« blocks succeed each other 
ill luiiiitirical following the liiioit as in reucliug, and leaving 

llic i.'ist vacant, can be uhtnirn'd froin any position in whicli the 

“ intal ili'^cTopnnry ” uiid llic iminber of Mio partly vacant square [line] are 
either both even or ImiiIi odd ; but if the “ total discrepancy ” is even and 
the niinibcr of the partlj* vacant lino odd, or nice vemd, the woii.poaitiun 
cannot be obtained. 

This is clear enough, and with attention and study, and perha^ 
some further aasiatauce from Air. I’roctor, the proof of this rule and 
the system by which the game cau be mastered will bo made 
equally dent to the zealous player. Whether, however, the game 
will have its old uttractiveuess now that Air. Proctor has expired 
and analysed it is extremely doubtful. AV'hal made it at once so 
delighilul and so exaspomting wa.s the constant possibility of 
utter defeat. Ilarely could n player bo quite certain that Poas 
WHS not laying a trick for him, and would not bo true to his name 
and prove master in tlie end. Now this is all over. There will 
be no more uncerfaiiily. Mr. Proctor has dorcuiud Boss, and 
perhaps Boss will not for long survive his defeat. 


TRADE IN 1S80. 


iJiS'Cruiiuni icj 


J3 W'hifh follows slidiild pjvmlc 


T „ „ r.|, IV, 4, 5. .S 

« M .. 9 , I hi-. r> 

3 V M y. i 4 . i-. I. 5 - ^ . 

'/ » 9 . i p 1 . ‘1 

2 M .. f), i.p ij, 4. !„ y, j, 7. 1.,. o 

3 j .. « 34 . 15 . 1 : 

10 „ „ 14, 12, i :, 4 

M 9 . 11 , 12 , i:, 7 , 15 , 1 j. JO. t> 

11 »« » 14, ja, IS. TJ. 4 

Toliil jli''.( Vf.‘punf'y . ja 


Thus till* total di'.rifpancy i- ccl-h, and lli'i vacant, lim* i-? :il,io nv'/i; 
so that, if oui'Mi^gcslod iiiw ciaiCL't, ]io£>itioii ^llullld be a niuiiiii^; 
one. 

This exaiu]>lo slujwa I'loarly wliat. Mr, I’roctor's moniiiug is, nnd 
after giving it, he proceeds to demoiihtr.ito that, iroiu the juitiiioii 
which has been . huwn, no possible working of tin* .•^quareb, accmal- 
ing to the ruli) of the g.iiue, can h.T.\o nilier ri‘ault tlnin an e\en 
number of Jiueropuncies and an even \ac.ant line, or uneven dis- 
cropiincies and au uuc\en line; and suites tho following final 
conclusions:— 

Since, then, in thn won position the total discrepancy (o) is oven, and 
tho vacant line (4th) ia n].sii even, in every posiutm dediieibio from the w»»ii 
position oT lediK'iblo to tlie won position, the tot:d (Iimti- paney and i,ltc 
vacant line are eitln i holh even or luitli odd. And lli' iefoie no position in 
which the total diricrepanev is e\en and the. vac.int lino odd, or vice vcisil, 
can possibly be n winning po.'iinoii. 

Por most plaj’crs this will bo enough, as they have a rule by which 
they can UhCertain whether any position .set before tlnun is a win¬ 
ning or losing one; and though the rule may not haveMieen proved, 
strictly speaking, to be true, at all events a very strojig presump¬ 
tion has been raiflcd in its favour. Mr. Proctor, however, as 
becomes a scientific man, is not satisfied with this result. lie 
ia determined to do a great deal more, and to solve thu*wliolo pro¬ 
blem of the game exhaustixely. He doughtily says;— 

Wc Invc pravod that from none of llic lunltitudinous positioir) (onc- 
balf of Hu: total nmiihiT) in which llm lulnl diaiTcpancy is wld and the 
vacant line even, or vice vryn/i, nan any position be obtained in which the 
total discrepauey ami the vacant line arc either lioth even or both ndd; 
also, that fiuin not one ot tho iimltiliidinmiM ]>ositioiisol the latter kind (say 
the winning kind) eau onn of the funner kind (say the bfiting kind) be ob¬ 
tained. ifutxvc have uutyet proved tliul Iruiu any position of tlin xviuniug 
sort any other jiositioii of the winning sf)rt, iiieludiii;; the won position, cun 
be obtained ; or from any p(»sition of the losing son any other position of 
the same sort, ineludin;; the lost position. 

We cannot possibly prove cither of these relations experimentally, for tho 
•implo reoAon that tlieru are more tluin leu millions of millious of po.siUonM 
of tlie winning sort, and uk many of the lo'^ing Sort. 

Yet it is not dill' mlt to prove'that from any winning position any other 
winiliog iiositioD, and from any losing any other losing jtohiliou, may bo uU- 
talacd. 

This proof he proceeds forthwith to give; and in giving it, 
shows the system on which the game is to be played, lu this 
ozposition we caruiut follow him, as his roasunmg, which is of 
considerable length, cauuot be stated in a summary, or mado clear 
without numerous diagrams. Those who wish to master the gamo 
.^Boss or to gain any clear idea of how it may bn mastered must^ 
ttu 47 Oentlemana Magazim. Tho task of studtmis, we may 
qMrve, will not bo a light one. Mr. Proctor’s statement of his 
*^atQoh ia a^gttlariy obacuro, and in places most difficult to follow. 


^IMIE yenr which has just riidod has been one of stoady, un- 
X iutcrniptod, and solid improvement in trade. It is quite clear 
now that the oxplanatinn oilered by Air. (lifien twelve months 
ago of tho revival that sot iu so mn-xpoctodlv iu the uulimm 
of 1S79, in Ppit« of perhaps the worst harvest of the ceuturx, wras 
tin* true one. 'J’he preceding depn'saioii had bec>n ovordono by 
an exaggerated amount of dibcrudit and approbon.-siou. T'o a far 
larger extent than ocnnoiuical writers generally luixo realized, 
states of trade depend upon states of mind in tho business commu- 
jiity. Credit is us the breath of life to tradx^, and when ]ieoplo are 
doubtful as to whether it is prudent to tru.st any one, trade ns a 
luntler of courso must bo doprosaed. Tho rnsult of flie (ilangow^ Bank 
crush was to produce almost universal distrust, and the necessary 
Consequence was that production fell boliind the demands of current 
cwnsuiuplion. A reaction, therefore, wfis inevitahle, and it was 
stimulated and augmented by tho recovery of the raw-inalcrial-pro- 
ducingcountries, moreo.-.peci!illy the Uuiteii States. Twelve months 
ago t bore was a fear that the iinprovcmeut thus sot going 'would <’ol- 
Lipse iVoratho efibetsof the unhealthy spociilatiori whichaccompunied 
it, but the fear has proved groundless. Tim speculation died out; 
but the trade revival continued, becoming sirengtliened ami coii- 
solidatod as it hccamo more gradual and natural. It is hardly 
jiecessary to adduce proof of the reality of tho revival, aud data 
do not yet i-xist for measuring -v'ery exactly its magnitude; it may 
bo 'Worth while, however, to cite a few figures, for tlio sake of 
getting a more definite notion of how far tim movement has yet 
})roceeded. From tho Board of-Trade returns for November "we 
find that, for tho fii’st eleven raonth.s of 18S0, the vnluo of tho im¬ 
ports, compared with their value for tho corresponding period of 
3S79, has mcreased about fifteen per cent.; while tho valuo of the 
exports incroiLscd about seventeen per cent. The December return 
will not njipear till tho end of next week, but wo need h.uve little 
hesitation in predicting that it also will show improveraont. It 
was ill tho foreign trade that the revival first manifested itself, but 
it has by no means boon confined to tho foreign trade. The rml- 
way traffic returns aro justly regarded as a very accurate index of 
tho condition of tho country. It is clear that tho receipts 
irom the carriage of goods, for example, cannot he increased 
unless a larger Quantity of goods is carried, or a higher chargo is 
levied, or unless liolh causes co-operatc. But if n higher charge is 
leviofi, and proves more productive, it can only bo—when tho wliolo 

country isiu question, and therefore special causes are eliminated_ 

because trade can boar higher charges, or, in other words, is more 
jiTofilable. Bui in sixteen selected British and Irish railways we 
find that in tho first twonty-fivo weeks of the second half of 1880 
tho traffic receipts had increased i,030/x>ol., the goods traffic con¬ 
tributing 636,000?., or almost two-thirds, of the increase. Lastly, 
to refer to only one other piece of evidence, employers are 
beginning to concede an advance of woges to their workpeople. 
Early in tho year tho cotton-spinning operatives of North and 
North-East Lancashire obtained a rise of wages, but tho weavers 
failed, although they threatened to strike in order to exact for them¬ 
selves what had been given to tho other branch of tho trade, Quito 
recently, however, tho advance previously refused, on the ground 
that it could not bo afforded, has been voluntarily given. Here, 
then, we have unquestionable proof of greater prosperity. In 
Durham, again, the miners have Imd their wages raised, and in 
several lesser instances there have also been concessions, while 
the feeling is ahnost universal that a general rise is impeudisg 
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We might add to these pieces of evidence extracts without number 
from trade circulars ana market reports, but we have said enough 
to establish the fact, with which alone we are hero concerned now 
-—that trade hrMisoiitinuod to improve all through the year. 

The revival has been accompanied, of courao, by a vise of 
prices; but the rise hris been far more general and more consider¬ 
able in securities tbau in commuciities. This is natural. A rise 
of prices in commodities cannot be sustnined for any length of 
time by mere speculation. But such an increase of consuinplion 
fis would justify a great rise of prices mudt in the na(,ure i>f things 
be gradual. In ordinary articles—thoso, for oxaiuplo, whose price 
is mainly dotomiincd by, the prosperity of the great body"01 the 
people—iiicrenst'd consumption has to wait, liisi for the eniploy- 
meul of the whole of the working classes, and then for a rise of 
wages. It is not until labour is becoming scarco and wages are 
running up rapidly that prices mount, ns they did, for instance, in 
theintiaiiuu years that iollowcd the Franco-German war. As re¬ 
gards,' again, what are called the iustrninental coininodllies, such us 
iron and coal, consumption abroad must exceed production abroad 
before it can act very approttiably upon prices hen; in Mngland. 
Twelve moutlis ago the consumption of iron in the United States 
momentarily exceeded the production there, and there was a rise 
of the price here at homo “ by lenp.^ and bounds.” But after a 
while tbo production in tho United Slates was stimulated by ibis 
rise, and overtook tho supply. In tho opinion of many compehMit 
obsorvera, the consumption will newer again outstrip tho produc¬ 
tion ; but this i.s trnvc’Jliiig Iwyond our present purpose, which is 
only to point out W'hy the rise in securities should uecchsarily be 
quicker than tb.al in commodities. The organization of tho stock 
markets lend.s itself more readily to spi'cnlativc dealing, and, more¬ 
over, t)ie consumption is mure univer.Mal. 'I'he real consumers of 
iron are comparatively a limifed claes, but nearly evei'j ono who 
saves is a purchaser of eecurities. It was inevitable, Ihcreroro, 
that tho rise in tho latter should be not only greater Ilian in tho 
former, but that, to borrow the language of the Stock Exchange, 
it should fully “discount the future”; in other word.s, should be 
ahead of the actual situation, and abreast of the c.ilciila- 
tiona of the shrewdest and m().'>t far-seeing oapit.iliats. Two 
olabonito articles which have appeared in <he during 

the past mouth, and which sup|K)rt their stntemonts by 
tables involving an iinujense amount of labour, enablo iTs 
to show' wlint the rise in each case hns been. Taking sernrities 
dealt in upon tho Stock Ivxcliange, w'hich w'ere in August iM/y of 
the aggn’gate niurket value of 1,575 millions, tho writer of the 
tir.st article shows that cfirly last month the value had risen to' 

1 raillion.s. Tho ri^e tliat took place in the uutuiiin of iM/y 
is incliidi'd hero, while the movomimt of the ])a3t three weeks is 
not taken into account. LUit our object just now is not to imuisuro 
exactly tho advance from one X«iw ^'eai’s Day to anolhor, but la 
show the direction and nioinentum of the conr.'so of prices during 
tho year which lias just closed, and for this piii pose the tigiiivy w'e 
Lave cited are as good as if the comparison was between the last 
wi'cks in 1 >c(v.mber in eacli year. It will be noticed that tin; writer 
in the Sffiiisff being unabl(‘to find space for all tho pocurities dealt 
in upon the Stock lOxchange, was obligi'd to coniine Ills calculations 
to tho principal ones, rt*pres<'nling roughly in valno about one 
half of tho whole ; and he iinds that the rise of price in these in 
nlumt fourteen or tiflcen months amounlcd to the eiiormous sum 
of 271 millions, or coiibiderably inoK* than the iiideiuiiily ]>aid by 
I'Vanco to Germany, It may be .sniil that Ihi.s addition to the 
value of the property of Biitish and Irish bond and &huro Jiolders 
in conseqinmec of the revival in trade D imaginar}', that it 
is nothing more than a book entry of the same property in 
higher ligures; but Ihi.s i.s not quite so. No doubt, to some extent, 
tbt; augmented value is only a book credit. But, on the other hand, 
it i.4 to a largo dogreo real and tangible, W'o showed above 
that in the half-year just ended sixteen home railwa\s earned con¬ 
siderably more than a million over and above the earning.s of tlie 
corresponding ,half of ItS70, and tluw' iiicreaaed earnings are for 
tho most part clear prolit, because the working e\])en!5e.‘; havi; not 
been swelled by higher wage.s and prices. 'J’he increased price, of 
railway.4, then, ia based upon inerea.sed incomes. In tlm same 
way, the banks havn all been doing belter. So Imvo the entiou 
companies, as wo said above, and the inni coiniKiuies, the tram- 
w^ays, and .so on. Tho sann; thing holds of shipping compriuios, 
telegraphs, and the like. In short, it is triio generally that, in 
consequence of tho revival of trade, ail induhtrial enterpri.se.s nro 
more profitable, and for that reason are worth liigher price.s, 
though, of course, we do not mean to imply that in every case the 
rise has boon in exact proportion to the aiigmeided \alue, but only 
that it is baaed to a greater or less extent upon an luigmenlation 
of value. Nor is it only industrial enterprises that are more prolit- 
iiblo. Tho good soasona which havo revived trade in the raw-mato- 
rial-producing couiitrioa havo also re.stored their tax-paying 
powers, and conaequently improved their credit, while tho poli- 
ticfJ settlement of Egypt has still further raised tho value of its 
bonds. ^ Granting, then, all that can truly bo s-aid about speculation 
and iictitious valuos, it will bo aeon tbnt much of tho rise is a.s 
real aa the rise in the value of npfricuUural land that always at¬ 
tends upon a series of good seasons. Returning to the article in 
the Statist we find, os was to be elected, that the rise is greatest 
in industrial concerns. Thus in Government Stocks, home and 
foreign, it was only 14^ per cent.; but in home railways it wa.H 22 
per cent.; in miscellaneous, 33 per cent.; in banks, 37 per cent.; 
and in foreign railways, 49 per cent. 

In commodities the movement of prices has by no means been 


uniform. It is startling to find from tho second article in the 
Statist that the price of steel and of steel and iron is actually lower 
now than in the lirst eight months of 1879—that is, before 1 .le Ameri¬ 
can piii’chttso.s began, and when the depression aeoraed at its worst. 
It is to bo borne in mind, however, that tho new method of steel- 
making greatly cheupoiis the cost of production. There is likewise a 
fall ill the price of hordes, of boolw, of leatln r, of gl.s8.s of all kinds, 
of linen and jute yarn, of paper, salt, manufactured silk, woollen cloth, 
and woollen yarn. Butin genei al thevo i.s a marked ad van<*e, a.s, for 
example, of 15 per Cvuit. in vails, of 19^ \ior cent, in bar iron, 
30,5 per cent, in pig iron, and 49 per cent, in old iron. Tliere is 
also a rise in all kind.s of manufactiirod cotton, in coals, in cojiper, 
brass, lead, zinc, and tin, in wool, woollen yarn, worsted, and 
carpel.4. llut iho most remarkable f.ict brought out by the article 
D that prices are still fielow the level of 18O1. That W’as a 3'ear 
of very low prices, when the de])rc.^hiou that followed the crisis 
of 1857 luui reached the lowest ]Kuiit. ft is, therefore, not 
a little surprising to find that, in spile of the trade revival, 
prices art} still below the level of that ytjar. Gnc explanation is 
that, owing to a growing scarcity of gold, i»rice.s will henceforth 
bo permanently lower than they wero at a time when gold was 
suporabundant. But tins is a proposition to diacu.s.s which would 
k}.id 11.4 loo far afield. It is enough to say, for the present, that 
tlio rcNival of trade which avo arc considering has not yet gouo 
far enough to act very perccj)libly on the prices of comuiodilies. 
Aa we pointi d out above, the movement for an increase of wages 
i.s only just beginning, which is but another way of saying that 
the im])rovoment in trade has hitherto been barely suilicieiit to 
give full employment to the working clas.^c.s. But, until llio 
WfU'king clashes have for some timn been in full employment, their 
buying cannot liave any great cllect upon prices. .Another thing 
to remember is liiat agriculture i.s still .sufieriug severely. T'.irmcra 
aro unable to employ labour as formerl}, or to pay their rents 
promptly; aud landlords consequently are also notin a position to 
spend fn-ely. It kcema probable, therefore, that the movement of 
prices in commodities is but just beginning. The trade impnivo- 
nient continues and is gaining strength. It must bring Avitii it a 
rise of wngivs. And iii turn a rise of w’agos must cause a rise of 
price.4, both because it add.s to the cast i»f ])roductiou, tends to 
swell llie circulation, and .so to onhanco the value of money, and 
niigmeiils greatly the purelnnjug power of the working clas&es. 
But how far tho rise of prices will gu depeTid.s upon many cause.s 
tho operation of which it is impossihle to caleulate. 


TIM-: TIIKATKhS. 

A t the Prince.sa’.s Theatre Mr. Month has followed his powerful 
- representation of Rielielieu by a performance wliieh in .'■oine 
importanl resjiect.s i.4 even more pow(*rful of Ik rtuccio in the lato 
Ml. 'fom 'raylors play T/n’ Fhe/'.s Jtiii'ii/fr. Thi.4 jiieco Avas 
founded, as Avill be reiueiuhi’red, upon ]\l. Victor IfugOb Ze Hoi 
smtiusCj a ]>lay v\hich it Inis not been giA’en to many of the 
preseiH-gfin'valion to neo performed upon the .4tnge, hut of wliieli 
too outlines have been iiiadi* fiiniili.ir to opem-goers by meaii.s ol 
Signor Vevdi'.s Itit/olrfto, 'I'he original pieee h.as, it, is hardly ne¬ 
cessary to say, iiim-h of the giMmhMir of which Al. Victor Iliigt) is 
among I'ning jioels and dram.ili.sts tho m.nsu-r; hut it ha.sal-o bomo 
of the faults which are cliarneteristic of Iii .4 work, and one at 
len.st of Avliich Mr. loin Ta\lor got rid of with some hiicce.'js. The 
filial hcene of Zc Tio? s'auiusr i.s .it be. 4 . curiously inartistic, and 
HeiMus to huA’c an echo of tho pi'e-.Sh;ikspi;:irean lime, Avlien any 
kind of liovror aamh inventi'd by jilaywriglits and tolerated by 
nudiencos. A .scene in wliieh a half-demi girl, ri^jiiig out of a 8.4c*k 
into A\liich she has lieeii thrown for dj-ad, holds colloquy 
Avilli her father, who lias imagined that the sack contained the 
corpii; of the tyiant at A\]io;-e life his ie\eng*; had niined, is oli- 
Aion.‘’ly urilitteil for draniatie pui'i'O-e.'a a.-« they aro now understood, 
and as they AA'ero uinler&lood in the lime, of Horace. Me; Tom 
Taylor did well from a modern dranirilist’s point of viuav In expung¬ 
ing this scene; but iie might perhaps haA'e avoided expunging with 
it tho tine.st speech in tlio Avhole phi}", AV'hi« h is also perhaps one of 
the finest dr.mialic bpeeches Avhii'h M. Vict(jr Hugo hns writteu. 
Tho characteristic tigures of Saltahadil (tin; Sparafucilo of tho 
opera) and his daughter iiDo di.-aiipi ar in T/tc I'ool's Ittmu/ej and 
the iiiotiA'e of the piny is weakened hy tho fact that it is not th;; 
King, or tho Duke, himself upon Avlioni tho jester long.s to bt' 
revenged, but one of his (\)urt, the Gomit Mahitesta, who had 
ill his youth Bcduci-d tho je.ster’s wife. This in a certain sense 
takes away, as probably it was intended to do, something of 
the fiavagiTy of Tiiboulet's or Bertuocio's cliaracter; but tho 
siib.4titution of an attempt nt gratifying a ypecial griidg© in tho 
meanest possible way fur the ferocious delight of indulging Lis 
hatred for the (Jourt in geimral i.s not altogether comnuiudable. 
St. Vullmr s curso also disiippenrs, and willi it that senao of im¬ 
pending horror which, in M. A'ictor Hugo's piny, oppresses tlio 
jester in his linticipalioii of triumph. But it would be tedious to 
point out in detail all the difi'crencea between Zc Hoi s'amusr 
and a play which Mr. Tom I'aylor was careful to doscribo in a 
preface to tho published version a.4 being “ noitbor translation nor 
rifaciammto." I’he notion, upon whicli tho play depends, of tho 
jester’s double life and of his schemes of veugeanco recoiling 
upon his owu head, is of course taken from M. Victor Iluffo, 
and, granting that Mr. Tom Taylor was right in taking this 
notion only and working it up alter his own fashion, it must be 
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admittod tkst his knowli'dgn of stope cflect stood him in good 
stead in his carrying out of his intention. Mr. Tom Taylor, 
excellent playwrip:ht us at his best ho was, was leas happy 
in the "wriiinj^ of ver>'0 than of proso; but this is of the 
less importance sinc.o, from the utterance of most of the players 
-who support Mr. Boolli, it would be difliciilt without previous 
knowleufro to arrive at the conclusion that they were speaking 
verao. For ^fr. Uootb'a own porformance, with a few exceptions, 
we have nothing but ]»rftiao. Wo have said that bis perforoianco 
of this'part is in sonie resports more powerful than his Uiohelieu. 
Ilicheliou is a tolerably familiar ])art, with strongly marked pas¬ 
sages which are ex peeled by the audience, and which can^ hardly 
fail to pro<liie.‘tlifir due imprea^ifm if they are given with any 
power. llurtueeio is a ]'arl with which comparatively f»^w 
playgoers aro acquainted, ami in i\liich very rniicU depeuds 
upon the player’s iimigiiiatii'n n.s well as upon hi.s execution. 
.In a cortaiu He^^■^-•, of course, every important part depends 
for its siicce.sH in iii^erpivtation upon the imagination of the 
person who inlei'prots it; but in soino such parts, and markedly 
111 Iticheliou, a tlieati'fi-goer who ran over the play beftire seeing 
it acted would bo able to make a tolerable guess jit Iho kind of 
offect which th'3 playea* would aim at, To illustrate, our meaning 
by one instance, there is tbo woll-kn<»wn “curse of Rome” speech 
in liwheltcfi, to the directness t)!’ which scarcely anything, except 
perhaps the sjua'cb at the ca<l of lh(*lir.sl act in 'I7tc fool's Jicvmye, 
corresponds. Tliis apecclj, ending with tho lines 

Vt-ngoanco swells out inv voins, nml lilts my horol, 

And itialfcs me tcrrililo ! s\wct to-mornev, 

And put my niomy's laart into iny Iniud 

'J hut 1 may gnaw il! 

was given with great, oven w'illi siirprising, power by Afr. Booth; 
but perhaps his iim-fst acting was s»m‘ii in ]>as‘?ages where the text 
gives hardly any l»iut of the ell* •'t which the actor produces. 
Highest amoug these (‘llecls \ve should he inclined to place Mr. 
Booth’s acting in lln^ last scene but one of the ]diy. Here, among 
many a<lmirabl*j liniHies, *me which is es|H‘ci-illy audaciciiis, and 
'‘spucinlly Kiicciv-.rul, is found in his entreaties to Torelli to take 
him into tli*> ro >ui wlnav', jh lie now knows, Jiis daughter, and not 
till! OountO'^M is imprisoned. Jlo *lauee.s round Torelli 

with a wild e\ ig!j<’iation of the jester’.s m inner, which at last 
gi\es place to an utter and (h'eply triigieal ahapenieiit of Kiippli*’a- 
lion. With tlj“ excejiiioii of some Iniicliesin Mr. Irving's iMailiiiis, 
\se cannot jv'member to hiivo seen witliin the la.st few years any 
piece of acting at one** s > daring and so successful os this. Tie* least 
hle]> ill the wrong diivctioii would make it lit once the opposite of 
wliat,asMr. Ikioth *■ v**eiife^ it, it is. lu other i!:i-sag**H which are iiioro 
or les'' of the s.oiio liind, but which ni.ike le .'i demand upon the 
actor's cap.ieiiy for at ou't cvpre-»-*ing and controlling a storm of 
oonflictiiv emotion, Mr. Booth i.^,as it .<!oema to us, markedly aun- 
c(!saful. In 0)11' M ciio only to our thinking he fails, and in that 
the failure is j-a ti.il. Thi^ is the scene iviih his duugUtev in the 
second act. Here, with con-iilerable tendeiucys, Mr. Booth yet 
iMuploys tL*‘ same I'nrin of e\|U'eK-iijn too often—.“o often, indeed, 
that ho comes d:lIlger•^n^ly near to monotony. The indrawn sobs, 
v.'hich aro at first eHecliie and ]».itliefic enough, lo-^e soiiiotliing of 
their elloct by lo'* 111•'jii.'iil nqieLiti >n. 'Dio actm’s technical skill 
is fatrikiiigly exliibiti d in thI.-'character. jNever forgcLIing thatBcv- 
fuccio is lnnnii-h.iciie*! ami how-leggi'd, Mr. Booth yot contrive.s to 
di.-ploy a ino-'t i.i!*'.-* tiMg conibhialinii of grace and grotesqueiiess. 
.Such appareiit'.y i.i[!;ng oclinns as the kicking over of the llugoius in 
the laal acl arc, jii''! the actioiis wliich only an actor of thorough 
Iraiuing can acciniij.Ii-Ii with the effecL that Mr. Booth gives to 
this ns to other m t* ly teclmiejil niattera throughout the phiy. Il 
iiiiiy be pie.'-niii d (hit th“ i»iincip.il actor is ref^ponsililo for tho 
jiiciiireMjie* and iia’cnitnis urrangeineiit for tlie clmiigo of scene in 
the la'.t act—an tiir.ingmi’ciit which, however, is uoUwithmil its 
ri-'k.s, as was bliowii on the night when we were present. Mrs. 
ilermann Ve/in plais V'r.'incc.^m ivitli force and discretion, and 
\Iks» (ieranl acts tho je ter';, daughter, Fiordelisi, with grace and 
with good intcniion. ' There is not much to bo said in praise of 
the other plaieiy l•l.]lc*■rn♦’d in the place. They would do well to 
li'aru amongst *itiier thing^s that Manfredi docs not rhyme to Mac- 
ready, and one of iIumh at least should remember that Malatesta does 
not assume a tinal ;• before a vowel. 

At .' 5 a)flcr s Wells Mrs. Bateman is entertainingf lior audiences 
with A revival of 7 ’/tc Svho'il for i^candal, Xhvt interest of which 
depends chiiflv upon the acting of Mi-ss Virg-initi Bateman as 
liiidy Teizhi, iMr, Charles Warner tia Oharlc.s .Surface, and Mr. 
lleruianii Vezin ns .Sir I’eler. Miss Batemans perfonuanco is 
full of spirit ami intention, and in the screen econo she rightly 
aims at aud reach* s pathos. Mr. Charles Warner ruined tho eHiict 
of eouje c-xo'lleiit acting on his own part in this scone by the in- 
excuBiible. biiiuder of t.-ildng a “call” after bis exit. In earlier 
scones Mr. AVarnei's imlJ.ig'ging vivacity and good humour made 
one condone some faults which oxjiorienco will probably remove. 
In tho dinner tcene, whicli is capitally arranged, and in which 
Mr. Wheatcroft. sings “ Hero's to tho Maiden’’with much spirit 
and epontancity, Mr. Warner is at his best. Mr. Veziu's ISir 
Peter is curiously dfy and disappointing. The play is well 
luotmtcd) and the stage management is oxcollcnt 

Valtntinf and Orson, the pantomime written by Mr. F. 0 . 
Burnand for 0«ivcnt (Jarden, would probably have made its 
mark without tiiu curioii.s and ingenious variety of advertisoraent 
which heralded and accompanied it. As fur as diuloguo 
goes, it is not perhaps of much importance that Mr. Bur- 
luuid rather than another wrote it, since, except in the case of 


tho 'Vokes family, all of whom are actors os well as mimes, 
tho dialogue is chiedy dumb show. But it is of import¬ 
ance that A writer of Mr. Burnand’s stage knowledge should 
have contrived the plan of an opening which foUows closely 
the lines of an “ ever charming, ever new/’ story, and yet 
gives plenty of scope for pantomime in tho beat sense. Miss 
Vokes’s Valentine is of course graceful and spirited, and her 
share in the caricature of tho Cot'skmi Bratkera duel is capitally 
execiitcil. Mr. \'okea, who plays Orson, has lost nothing of bis 

E ower of combining acting with agility, while the preitance of 
is logs is, if possible, mure imposing than ever. Amazing feats 
of agility aro performed, mostly in tho scenes in which Mr. Yokes 
appeara, by Master Jjauri, who has also considerable talent os a 
mime. Msster lAuri will not, we hope, remain a mere acrobat. 
Ilia talent scorns worthy of ranking with tliat of the Jlanlon- 
Lees. The comic business is throughout admirable, and at least 
one scene of the harlequiuado has real merit and invention. .The 
scenery is arti.stic and most ed'ective. The transformation scone 
is imaginative and brilliant, but suggests, in its multiplicity of 
living lights, some unpleasing possibilities. 


REVIEWS. 


MKMOm OF CIIAULES JOHN IIEREIES* 

rPllF delicate resorvo whiph has induced IMr. Horries’s sons to 
JL exclii(i(3 from the present Memoir all notice of his private life 
and character ia perhaps to be regretted. Few abler public ser¬ 
vants lived in hjs time, aud none were more conscientious and 
upright; but Mr. ITerrie.s enjoyed no popular notoriety; and his 
Solid and valuable services are, xviili oilier events of the same 
date, generally forgotten. It would have be*?n easier to revive the 
interest of tho pre.sent gcimratiou in his charucLer and history by 
SLiiiie i^rsonal account of Lis life than by a dry record of public 
triiMSrtctioiis; and tho object of tlio biogriqihy would therefore 
have heoii most etloctually attained by a deviation from the course 
'which has bfcji deliberately select«?d. The dilliculty is, not to 
refute the c.iliimuie.s to whicli Mr. Jlerrie.VH riquitation has lieen 
eubjected, but to obtsiin a hearing. The book would, it appears, 
iieicr have been written but for Rome ill-coiiaiderod pnjwages in 
Mr. \Vnlpole’.s recent History of England sine** 1815. Mr. lulw'ard 
llerries courlurively disproves charges which aro only partially 
supported by certain passages in liOrd Fiilini'rston's Autobiography 
and in ]Mr. Uroville’s Memoirs. It is to bo Imped that an early 
opportunity will be tsken to make dun ri'paration and apology. It 
WMiuld bo absurd to atlect a Huspen.si'in of judgment till .Mr. Wal¬ 
pole has had time to justify acnrsitions wliicli arc clearly baselt*.sp. 
In one of his notes Mr. Walpole oites alleged aut horitie.s for his narra¬ 
tive ofa proceeding whieh he designates as “ this, strange intrigu*'.” 
'I'ho corre.sponding ti!xt relates nothing winch can properly bo 
de crihod as eitlujr a strange or an ordinary intrigue. From aomo 
cexittunponiry lampoon, probably published in tbo Mornimj Vhromde 
lit tin* iii'itigation of ISFr. Ilerrie.Vs bitter enemy, Mr. Tiernoy, Mr. 
W’lilpole quotes ivith inverted coiuiuas the description of Mr. 
lJorri**H as a “ Tory EJerk.’’ Ho then proceeds to repeat in hia oivn 
person the ridiculous aud ollensive libel on tlie most experioueed 
tinaiicier then living in I'jjgland, the contidenlial advisor of Lord 
Liverpool, Mr. Vansittarh, and Mr. llobin.si)n, who Jiud for Sv.mo 
voars sat in Furliuinent as Financijil Secietary of tho I’reasury. 
The author of tho biography is perluips »!xcesaively, though ox- 
cusably, severe on Mr. ^Valnolo’8 unfortunate mistakes, whieh 
may puibably bo ascribed only to (!!irelessness and to iinpcrfei‘,1 
knowledge of tho period. But au historiiiu ought to have been on 
liis giiiird ag.'iinsL the misroprefleiitutions of party pamphlets aud 
iic*WP]i!H)ers, which were never more unscrupulously circulated than 
in the da va of George IV. Mr. AValpolo’s error is the iiiuro surprising 
because Mr. Herries was first introduced iuto tho conduct of 
iiuportiint busiuo.ss by JMr, Pi!rcoval, whose entire ronfidunco he 
enjoyed. It is evident that Mr, Walpolo was w'holly ignorant that, 
n.s Ohief OummissiuDor during tho later part of the war, tho 
“Tory Glcrk” had directed the expenditure of forty millions 
on supplies to the army, and that in a single year he pro¬ 
cured by complex operations tho means of making specie 
payments to the amount of twenty millions. lie was 
enlFustod with tlie negotiations for payment of subsidies to 
thirty-four diderent States,ranging in importance from Austria, 
I’russia, and Uussia to Lippo-Schaumbuqr and Reuss-Greitz. 
He managed the coinage of enormous sums of gold, not only in 
bhi^lish guineas, but in Hanoverian money, and even in French 
loins dhirs; and w'hen his accounts were closed, several years 
after the war, his services, for which he declined special remunera¬ 
tion, wore cordially acknowledged by tho Ministers aud in the 
llouhe of Oommons. When Mr. Walpole’s “ strange intrigue 
resulted in Mr. llerries’s appointmejl os Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, tho funds immediately rose, and several capitalista 
declared that they would have ceased to hold English stock if 
any other Minister had been substituted. The detailed proof of 
those facts in the first volume of the Memoirs will furnish origins! 

• ilfimn/r 0/ iht Publie Life of the Right HonouraUe Charlte Johm 
Ferries, m the Reigns of George JJL, Ceorge £V., WUliam iK, ani# 
Vicfortn. By fits tton, Edsrard lierrfoH, C.B. With an Introduction by 
Sir Charles lierrios, K.C.B. London: John Murray. 1880. 
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and valiiablo materiola to any future atudout of the finaAcial 
history of the time. Incidentally, it will perlmpa convince Mr. 
Walpole that before he attacked the chnraclor of Mr. llerries ho 
ouf^ht to have made Limaelf acquainted with the rudimentary 
.facto of hie career. It is unfortunately but too probable that 
ordinary readers will be repelled by the dry and compli¬ 
cated history of elaborate financial and commercial arrun^n- 
ments. Only one or two lively epi»iodrs vary the dul- 
noss of ofiicial correspondence. Mr. Edward TTerries corrects 
an utterly incredible lep^end of Bir W. Napier’s, to the ©llbct 
that Lord WelUnpfton collected all .the forjr‘'r8 and uttorers of 
false coin in the ranks of the army, and contrived with their aid 
^0 fabricate French money which passed ns preiiuine. The real 
^x)iner was Mr. Henries; the engraver was Mr. Wyon of the Mint; 
’^and the previous consent of Louis XVIll. hacl been formally 
given. In his arrangements for collecting specie at all the com¬ 
mercial centres of tho Continent, not excluding Paris, Mr. Herries 
was efficiently aided by Mr. Kothschild, the founder of the celebrated 
firm and family. When certain Whigs were intriguing against 
the appointment of Mr. ITerries ns Ohanccdlor t)f tin?. J'lxrhequcr, llu? 
Morning Ghrmide was induced to publish a mendacious statement 
that tho Oabinet had found tho nomination inipoBsibio in con¬ 
sequence of tho connexion between Mr. Herries and tlie house of 
Rothschild. Lord Lansdowno indignantly ropudijited tlie calumny, 
which was still mure efl’ectually refuted by tho continuiilion 
of Mr. Herries^s appointment, lli.s relationo with Mr. Itothsohild 
bad been formed and employed exclusively for the good of tlie 
public service. 

Mr. Ilerries was born of an old family in a good social position; 
but the bankruptcy of his father, well known, ae Colonel of the 
Jdght Horse Volunteers, left him at the ago of luenty with no 
provision except a clerkship in the Tn usury. A ])o.''l in the anno 
office of 300/. a yenr wa.s soon nflerwanls ])laced at hi.s disposal by 
tho singular and characteristic disinclination of the otlu r clerlis to 
b(*corao candidates for a place iif hard work'. After bcrving for a 
time as private secretary to Mr. Vansitlarl, then Sccreiary of Iho 
TresLsury, he was promoted to a ..iniiktr employment under Mr. 
Pireeval, who increased his income by the gift of boino petty 
revenue places. In i8ii, ut tho age of thirty'tlivee, Mr. Herries 
was appointed Chief (kujnji^siir\ ; and lie retained tin* olliee 
till it was abolished in i8i6, when he beeame Auditor of the 
•'ivil l.iat. In 1S23 Lord Li\(M*pool piocnred his return for 
Harwich, for tho purpo.^ic of Keenring his .ser\iee- ;h Secretary of 
the Treasury; and for the next four years In* did much of the 
imrd work t)f the financial department, of which Mr. Robinson 
as (dniiicellor of tlie Lxrhequer, the oi-ten«-il)!e chief. On 
I he retiivnient of L<»rd LiNerpool, Mr. llerrie.T adhered to Mr. 
f'.inning, though in p<ditical opinion In* continued to be a Tory, 
fho (-atholic (jiie.slion wjis, as in Lord Liveipool s time, left open ; 
>uul Canning required all his collengni's, ineludini'- his new VVliig 
•lilies, to pledge thonisclve.s against rarliqmenl.iVN reform. Tarn! 
Talmerston, in an aulobiogvsqihiral slo-tch published by Lord 
1 tailing, atiitcs that he, accepted from Canning the offer of Iho 
CInucellorshij) of the J’l.xchequer, but that some lime afterward.s 
Canuiiig told him that he found it e.-mvenient t * retain the otlico 
himeelf in conjunction with the Trensmv. Lovil Palmerston 
oddly adds that tlie King Imtod him, und Avi.'hed Jlerriea to be 
<’hancellor of tho Exchequer, or that ^^l•. f’.innin^' should hold 
I In* office, BO that tho ]iraclieal work might devolve (oi Mr. 
ilenie.s us Auditor of tho Civil Li-t. " “ Thcic were/' ac- 
ording to Ijord Raliiier.ston, ‘*C|nestions coming on about 
,f:ila<*es and Crown-Innds which the King was \ery anxivuis 
about, and ho wished cilher to have u cre.aturc of Iiis own 
it the Exchequer, or ti) liave the ofliec of ChuncelKw of the Ex¬ 
chequer i»f*ld by the First Lord.’’ JMr. I'Mwaid Herries clearly 
proves that Lord I'nlmcrston, probably nt a consiil.-rublo* interval 
of lime, entirely misstated the facts. The (Jhancellorsliip of the 
Kxchcquur was not offered to Mr. Herries, uor could he have been 
.\uditor of the Oitil List, Kiure the place was, us Lord Palmerston 
must have knovrn, hicoiiip.atiblc with a seat in Parliament. Tim 
'Secretary at War had for four venr.s wit bide by side in tln^ House 
of Commons with the .Secretary of the 'rren.^nry whom ho repro- 
.sents ns still a momber of the non-political Civil .‘•se.rvice, Mr. 
t'{tuning had, in fact, asked Mr. llenies whether ho would con- 
tiniio to servo under liord l*.almer.'»ton ; and, on rcri'iving a di.*’- 
tinct rofnsnl, he had said, “ Thun Ihero is an end of tho matter." 
It is possible that this short conversation may ex]dain Mr. Canning’s 
change of purpose with reforenee to tho disposui of the I'lxchcquer. 
Lord Palmerston is also responsible for nn inaccuiato account of 
later transactiona in which Mr. llerric.s took a prominent part. 
On tho death of Canning, Lord Oodfiicb, who succeeded him by 
desire of the King, offered the place of Chancellor of the lOv- 
choquer to Mr. Sturges Bourne. On his refusal, the Minister, .still 
by Iho King’s dosiro, made tho off«T to Mr. Ilenie.s, who at first 
declined it with a strong recommendation tJnii it should be given 
to Mr. Huskisson. The King afterwards personally proposed tho 
apfiointment to Mr. Herries, who accepted it on ijord (.xodcrich’s 
distinct statement that ho-was, as First M inistor, responsible for 
tho nomination. The Whig members of tho Cabinet afterwards 
persuaded Lord Goderich to hesitnto in conferring theajqmintiiiont, 
partly through .dislike of Mr. Herrios, and also in connexion with an 
effort which they were making to introduce l.Kud Ilfdland into tho 
{'abinet* Mr. Herries repeatedly ofiered to relievo J^urd Goderich 
of his underling, and at ono time he expressed his willingness 
to retain his omce of Secretary of the Treasury under Mr. 
IIuakiBSOD as Chancellor of the Exchequer. The libel in the 


Morning C/ironiHc compelled him to place before Lord Codorich 
tho iilternativo of confirming the appointment as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer or of losing his services. Eventually liOrd Goderich, 
perhaps underpressure from the King, complied with Mr. Herries's 
terms, and he became Chancellor of the Exchequer, while Lord 
Lansdowne and the other Whig Ministers who bad threatened to 
resign remained in the Cabinet. The biographer shows that there 
was no quostioD about parks or palacMs; and ho also confutes an 
injurious piece of gossip published in the Grevillo Memoirs, to the 
ellbcl that Mr,. Ilerrios had ingratiated himself with tho King 
“ by tran.sacting some of his pccunfary business, getting for him 
odds and ends out of tlroUtf There was no rea.son why Mr. 

Herries should not help the King in the transaction of his private 
buftiness, though there is no proof of the fact; but ho could as¬ 
suredly not have transferred to him any droi/s or other fund.s which 
were public property. The “ &c.,” had, after a debate in 

tho Houses Ql Common.s, been added to the Civil List, and, if they 
jmssed tlirongli Mr. Herries’s haud.'i, he would have been guilty of 
miilver.saLion if he hud not pnitl Ibeiu over to the lawful owner. 
It is not even certain that Mr. (Iroville intended to convey the 
insinuation which is ropcated by Mr. Walpole; but Mr. Groville, 
who probably knew uolhing about droitft and similar payments, 
recoivi-d his information from Mr. TTerries’s implacable enemy, Mr. 
Tierney, who wa.s thoroughly familiar with the siibji^ct. 

Another of Lord ralmL*r.slon's stotenients is to tho effect that 
th(i King placed Mr. Ilerties in the Cabinet as a live sheU to ex¬ 
plode when it might bo eonveui'Uit. As Mr. Herries’s biographer 
forcibly remarks, the Ji.ing Imd no need to adopt any indirect or 
cireuiUjus course for ridding hilu•'^»lf I'f a Ministry which he need 
not have tippoiuted. J le laid preferred (kimiiug to Wellingten 
and I’eel, who could even in tlu*. lifetime of their great rival have 
coiuimiiulud a mnjorily iu Rurlianient. The King upjwircntly liked 
the li5t‘ble iiiid manag« able Goderich better than the Tory lenrlors, 
and especially, at that time, than the Duke of Wellington, theugh 
he wi»he«l to Pniit a.s naVrowly n.s posaiblo the numbers and infiu- 
cnce of the Whig contingent. Tho limU disruption was cnn.*»ed 
))urlly by Lurd Goderich's pressure for tho adlnis^ien of Lrird 
Hull.iiid into tlic CJiihinet, und perhaps also by the differenee be¬ 
tween tho Cljiinccllor of the E\'clie((iu,*r and tho leader of the. 
H'uj.so of Oinumou,s, ill which Mr. Hmrie.s wa:i clearly in the 
right. Without cnuMilling him, Lord (I’odericli and .Mr. lliiskis- 
MJU,aL the instigation of Mr. Tioruoy, I'lleicd to Ijord Althorp the 
]ilaco el Cliairuiau of the J'^inauce Coininiltee, which Mr. Herries 
had oiigiimlly proposed to Mr.' Gauiiing. No (.’Jhancellor of the 
Lxelietpier who re;.iirded his personal or political honour could 
have .submitted to such a .slight. Mr. Tlernes tendered his resig- 
iialiou unles.s the nomination of Lord Altlun-p was withdrawn; and 
he'•teadily refu.'-ed to release the Rrime Minister from the respoiii-i- 
bilitv of a decision by an unconditional re.signalion. While Lor4l 
(Joderieh, aceoiding to his (■U'''Ioiti, was lieaitaUng. the King siul- 
deiily for the Ibike o1 Welhnglon, who furuu.d a st.nmg 
(lOViM'iuneiit by iuelr.ding the follower^ of Canning. INIr. Ikrries, 
though be again was admitted to the (’abinef, was reh-galed to the 
Mibordinato olliee of Ma.’'ler of the Mint, laing, liier<*’ore, as lie* 
bioi-r.iplier truly sav.-^, a lober by tlie transaction wiileh he w.ir 
raippu.M d by his enemies to h.ive contrived. 'J'he wdjnle hi'^lorv t'f 
their [irucee.liiigs i-: told .at great length, with the re.sult of e:itir<*ly 
acquittiMg 3 Jr. Herries of all blame or suspicion. Mr. Edward 
Ilenie.s i.s a \igoi<jus and tkilfnl writer, .and a considerable of 
his work is devoted to a Niiulieatiou of llm party to whh-h Li', 
father behmged. Those who are interested in the liistory of tin* 
time will find much inforinali'm iu a narr.ative which is ueee‘=-uilv 
desultory, MS it follows the iiitermitliiig course of Mr. llerri'sh 
]iiiblic activity. 

After tho f.ill of tho Diilio of AVellington's flovernmcnL ^Ir. 
lli'rries reuiaim'd a niodeinte nieniher of tho Opposition, lhuug!i he 
.sCf*iiis .'-c.arcely to hii\o been on cordial ti niis with t>ir Robert Reel. 
His antho.-iLy on quostion.s of economy niid tiiianco was gene¬ 
rally recognized. Lord Ashburton taid that ho was the best 
financier with whom ho L.id cvi'r transacted business: and 
Lord John Ru.s.>.ell expressed uearly the same opiunni. When 
till! Whigs wero dcfeulod in 1846, Mr. Hc.rrifS nnfurlu- 
natoly lost lii-ji Boat for Harwich, which ho had held ag.iinst 
Whig opjio.siiion for moro than twonty yonrs. Bir Robert. I’eel 
mailcJiis exclusion from RarJiament nn cacusp for not including 
him in tho (tabiuet, though, ns sium as all iho oilices w'erc tilled, 
lio ollered him a scat, which JMr. Herries decliued. Alter reiiiain- 
iMg for several years in retiroiiionl, ho roturiiod to tho Homs* of 
Commons in timo to become Rvosideiil of tho Hoard of Control in 
LonI Derby’s first Adiuinislrulion. He died iu 1855 at the ag** of 
seveiity-.seven, after a laborious, useful, aud honourable life. He 
may he cniihidcivd fortunate in the literary ability of his natnrnl 
dufeiidor, though it was scarcely to bo expected that a con trove r*<y 
should arise in a later generation on the chamcler of u state.^nian 
who would uut have cluimed fur himself more than a silbondaiy 
rank. 


OLll’lIAXT’S LAND OF GILEAD.* 

i T i.s strange that the broad belt of country lying between the 
river Jordan ou tho west and the Great Byrian Desert on the 
east should have been bo much neglected by trave llers. It is 

• T/ie Land of GUcad ; with I%.u'ursionii iu the Mutnon Ity Lumviy'i* 
Otiphant, Auihoi'of ** Lord Klgiii'.s Mission to China,’’“FicvaUilly,” &c, 
London : lilackwood & Sons. x8Uo. 
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not n dnnp;crnu.s or a «liiTicult country to explore; the climate is 
everythiijfc that can bo desired; it id full of the most reiimrkablo 
ruina; it has encrod iissoeiatioiis only eurpaased by those of 
Western Palestine; and it is peopled with straiijJTO races. Vet tho 
place remains a land of uijstery. Few are the travellers who 
visit the lands of llashau, Gilead, and Moab; fewer still who have 
eyes to see and ears to hear. Tliepo cun, in fact, bo nearly num¬ 
bered on tlio lingers. The names of llurckbardt, Seol/on. New- 
bolt, Wetzstein, Porter, Do Vogiie, Ilui toii, Palnuir, and jMenill 
almost exbiiust ibe list -lo which a tenth name, that of Oliphant, 
may now be added. 'J'ho existing maps of this country are 
compiled from rough and unseientific observations made by 
tbeu) travellers. They aro all incoinpleto; places are set down 
miles from their true pusiliun ; ri\ers run up bills, and inouniains 
are set upon plains. Gf course, in n roii^h way, a good de»il is 
known. The mountains of Gilead, n.s placed on the best maps, 
ore tolerably near thtir true position ; Wetzstein, if he did 
not restore to the Aj’gob all its “si-V-ty fenced cities,” was 
eiifibltid to show a region covered with villages and ruins; the 
Homan roads have been partly recovered, especially that which 
runs from Dosra to Sulclnit, the last fortress on iIjo east, 
mid thou strikes straight into Iho Dosort—whither, no man 
knoweih ; the Jlonian towns of Jernsh and Amman Inivo 
been repeatedly Tisitod; many of the Greek inscriptions of tlio 
llnarau liave been collected; tlio strange siriictiuvs, witii 
swinging doors and window-shutters of stone, in the Ilanran and 
the ijojah, hnvo bi^cn described ; and the cities of Mr)a!) hnvelxjen 
recovered. But hitherto truTcllcrs have hiinn viaitois ratlicr than 
o.vploTers; only two or three Lave remained long enough in the 
country to examino any part of it w'itli an approach to thorough¬ 
ness. Each Buccossivo traveller lias followed a single track, tlio 
shortest from one important point to the next, leaving the ccamti'y 
to right and left uuvisited; so that any new comer in search of 
discoveries has only to mark out fur himself a dilfercnt lino in 
order to mako them. IIo may not light upon a Moabite stone, or 
re<!over the lost cities of the Decapolis, or lind J^lJa and the lirst 
Christian church; hut he is pretty sure of linding modern villag'es 
aud ancient ruins where the maps aro blanks; and, if he is an 
Arabic scholar, or is accompanied by a good interpreter, lie will most 
certainly have ahiindant oppoitiinily of making ueriuaintanee with 
tribes who.so manners nnci customs hnvo never been studied, in 
whose minds linger strange traditions of tlio past, whoso religion 
is a mystery, and W'hoso origins are imkiiown. 

Mr. Laurence Oliphant uiidtutook his journey with the object 
of oscei^^iiniiig how far, and under what conditions, the country 
cast of the Jordan would he available for purpose's of colonization, 
and for the, furtherance of his great scheme of Jewish immigra¬ 
tion and Bottlemcnt. He hd’t Western ralealino at ilanias, where 
the ruins of the great Kulat-es-Suboiholi, oneo the slroughold of 
the Templars, and for a time the castle of the Gld Man of the 
Mountain, still bar the way from D.imascus. Ilia mule lay lirst 
in a south-westerly direction, (hrotigli an almost unknown dis¬ 
trict, to Kuneitimb, perhaps the ancient Gaunt ha, on tho edge of 
the district of Jedur. hiear this town are settled some ihree 
thousand UircassiADS. It was unfortiinato that on leaving Kunei- 
tireh, and striking across the unknown plains of Jaulnu, a heavy 
fog alhkwe.d uotliing to he seen except the luxuriant licrbap^o in 
which the travellers waded kin*c, deep, ami occasional clear, bright 
streams which ran across their path. 'J’hocu who propose to 
travel on Syrian highlands hardly rcekon upon sucli an accident 
as a fog. Consolation, however, fiir this disappointment was 
obtained Iw tho nscont of a hill called tJio Tell el IVnis, which 
aliorded nn e.TCe]lent prospect of the whole eoiintiy — none 
other than the realm of the great King Gg. It is ch'serihed 
by Mr. Glipliant ns a vast expanse of well-watered plain and 
iiHture-lnnd, in place's abundantly strewn wit^^ basaltic rocks, 
lit capable of sustaining cnnntlrss llork.s and herds.. Eastward 
and southward slretch the broad corn-growing plains of the 
llam’uu. On the south-weat of the Ti‘11 lies that rocky plain, 
bounded by the blue w^aters of tho Ln.ko of Tiberias, where Hen- 
hadad and his chiefs resolveil to meet tho Js-raelitcs. According 
to Moslniu belief, it is on this plain that ehorlly before the end 
of all thiags Jesus will reappear armed with a hinco for tho 
slaying of Antichrist, after bis iMilufiil reign of forty diiv-s. There 
nwd to be no mistake abtmt the enemy of mankind, Ibecauso he 
will have hut one eye and will hear upon hia forehead tho name 
of Kaiir or infidel. The district south-east of tho Toll ol Feras Mr. 
Oliphant believes to he the inuch-diaputcd Loud of Uz, which is 
p^norally placed in, or north of, Arabia Deberta. Smith’s Clas- 
fiioal Atlas, indeed, with great liljerality, spreads the Land of Uz 
over the whole of the Desert. Dut Arab writers have alwav*j asserted 
that Job lived in the Ilanran; tlio ]»lac0 is full of traditions con¬ 
nected with JoK ■ "Tliore is a moiuwtery near tho village of Ks 
Sadiyeh, callsd the Deir Eyub, or convent of Job, said to have 
been built in the second century by the Jefnide King Amr 1.—a 
story which, if true, gives tho tradition a very respectable antiquity. 
A so-called tomb of Job is said tt> be still shown near Naw'a, and 
another at Es Sadiyoh; and the peasants call the country the Jielad 
Eyub, or district of Job. Mr. Oliphnut strengthens ^lis case by 
arguing that tho Uz referred toby Jeremiah (xxv. 2o) must be near 
Ewmaacus; that, according to Josephus, Uz settled in Trachonitis 
and Damascus; that the Christians in the twelfth century placed 
tba birthplace of Bildad the Shuite twenty miles or so south of Es 
iSuliyeh^ in a district now named Zuweit, while the neighbouring 
village of Terns, whoso inhabitants are called Temani, reminds one 
sthat EJjphaz was a Temanite. This seems, on the whole, a 


pretty strong case, though experience in Biblical identification Uds 
us warn Mr. Oliphant not to to too sanguine of the general adop¬ 
tion of his theory. He might, h*^d he^ thought of it, have stul 
further etrongtlionod himself by quoting Lieutenant Oonder'a 
iiHoful canon, that a tradition is only valuable when it is common 
to Jew, Christ iau, aud Moslem. For instance, half a dozen tradi- 
tiouB am floating about the country south of the lluleh connected 
with Jacob and his daugliters. Yet thcHe legends are unknown to 
any writer-—Jow, (JbrUtian, or Arabic—and no one would, in con¬ 
sequence of thesii alone, associate tin* place with any event- in tho 
life of the patriarch. But in this case we have Josephus, King 
Amr, the Arabic historians, William of Tyre, aud the modem 
peasants, all concurring in tho same tradition, and making up Ihv 
tween them a continuous and long catena of belief. One would, 
however, lilm to hear the other side, as represented by SmiiVs 
JJtVe iJictionary^ in reply. As regards the old monastery, the 
most ancient ecclesiastical edifice of the kind, it is hiiilt of square 
blocks of dolerito, aqd is partly iu ruins; the portion still standing 
is now used as a barrack, and is the residence of the mutasserif. 
Close to tho village of Es Sadiyeh are the tomb and fountain of 
Job, tho former being a uiiikam or shrine, to which, as they did in 
the days of Chrysostom, pilgrims from all parts repair '* to kies 
with rapture the ground where Job suilcred.’' The place luis a 
special sanctity iu the eyes of Africans, who come in great nuin- 
bera from the Soudan, luid the shrine is under the care of som^ 
two hundred negroes, who are e.x6mpt from taxation. The 
ruins of nn ancient temple stand upon a mouud near tho 
loiuh of Job, which Mr. Oliphant thinks has been successively 
a Fhoenirinn temple of Baal, a lioman temple, a Christian 
church, and a Moslem hou«io of pi’avor. If he is riglit, a mono¬ 
lith, the top of which has boon broken ofl', was formerly the 
well-known emblem of Baal, and is perhaps the only monument 
of tho kind remaining. This is no unsupported conjecture, 
liecause the place was i learly an important centre of Baal worship. 
The name of AsUirotii, tho principal female divinity of tlie 
Fhumiciaiis, Hurvive.s in the names of two adjacent villages, called 
Ashtereh and Tell Ashoriih. Besides this was the country of tin* 
Amorites, who served Ikaalim and Ashemh.” The question whicii 
naturally follows is, Which of those two places, if either, is the 
ancient Ashtaroth ? Wo cannot follow Mr. Gliphant through a very 
interesting arpument. It i.s suilieieut to say that he places Ash- 
tarutli at Asliterob, a villnge which ho saw, hut did not visit—it 
was visitod by (hiptain Kewhuld in 1^46—and Ashtaroth Kaniaitii 
at Asherah, which ho did visit. Thus one question opens out 
another, and one problem suggests another. To use Mr. Glipbaiit's 
words, the held for antiquarian and arch geological research iu 
these I'ogioiiK is so vast and enticing tliut, if one has nnv other 
object in view, tho temptation to linger must ho steaclily re- 
sibled.’’ 

Jjonving Toll Ashenih, the traveller struck southward, iiud 
crossing the Yarrauk, passed over the Wady llahab, which, Mr. 
Oliphaut suggests, is the'** Oavea Ifooh ” meutioned by William ol 
Tyro, where the CruB.iders held, and lost, a strong position favour¬ 
able for predatory expodiuons. On their left hand lay tho village ul 
Dem, or Deiat, \isited by Wetzstein, who alone has seen it. IJi^ 
describes it as a '‘subterranean city.” lie says that ho passed along 
a subterranean strei't, pevfeclly ventilated by holes in tho rool, 
with croHB streeLsloading oil’on cither side; a “ market-place with 
numerous shops in the walls e.xactly in tho style of tho shops now 
seen in tho Syrian cities.” In a “ side-street ” he found a greut 
hell whose roof, formed of a single slab of jasper, rested on fi)ur 
pillars. Th(» room had no supports, and tho doqrs, after tho fuBhion 
of the country, were of stone. lie says that he was an hour ami 
a half in the place, and that bo only came out because he was 
afraid of the lights going out. A subterranean city! market¬ 
places and shops below tho ground I It reads like an Arabian 
Nig/d's story. The discovery is so remarkable, tho account so 
clear, that one would n^t willingly throw cold water upon its credit. 
Yet, when one reUeetB that these wonders were all beheld by tlie 
dim flicker of two composite candles, it is impossible to avoid tho 
feeling that imagination may have converted a tomb into a shop 
and A vault into a market-place. Is it not, however, extraordinary 
that such a story should have been told twenty-one years ago, and 
that no one has taken the trouble to follow up a discovery whicli, 
if WetzBlein’s theoiy were true, would be as iDtoresting as that of 
Pompeii!' Whatever tho truth may be, there cau be no doubt 
that Wetzstein found a vast system of aouterraim which would 
certainly repay examination, and it is very much to be regretted 
that Mr. Oliphant was denied tho opportunity of making the in¬ 
vestigation hiipself. lie heard of two other similar places, called 
Beloola and llahab, which were described to him as in no way in¬ 
ferior to Dora. Tlie country is full of troglodytes, and at many 
villages through which Mr. Oliphant passed, os at £a Sal and Irbid, 
the whole population lived in grottoes, caves, tombs, or roek-out 
dwellings. The knowledge of their habits takes away somewhat 
from the antecedent improbabilityof the story. Still, it must 
be owned that the step from a cave to a vanity from a billride to a 
burrow, is a very long one. 

The route next lav through Irbid, leaving Abil—''AMla the 
wine bearing”—on the right, through a country crowded with 
rook-cut chambers, subterranean works, and mins, few of which 
have ever been examined, and none planned, to tlmm Keis, the 
ancient Qadara, at the entrance of wl&ih the old fioman road can 
still be traced; great sarcophagi lie about in every diraotion. while 
the mund is honeycombed with tombs. Tim theatre 11 still 
standing in eo perfect a state of preeervation that it could be 
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made ready for use at the expense of a few thousand dollars.” 
Below Q&dara, in the valley of the Yarmuk, are the hot-springs 
of Amatha, with a ruined tWtre and other remains, showing that 
the place was once, what it may possibly again become, a luxurious 
and well-fre(}ueDted spnitarium. One can hardly imagine a more 
delightful winter residence—given, of course, a hotel and other 
necessaries of life—than Amatha. ^ The springs oure every ailment; 
the climate in winter is perfect, it is close to the Lake of Tiberias; 
there is fishing in the Yarmuk and tho Lake; wild hoars and 
gasellos may be hunted ; Giload is close at hand fur an explorer; 
ue cities of tboDocapolis await idontiilcatiun; and all around is tho 
most wonderful and beautiful scenery, ospociHlly at the J^untain 
of the Brides," which is, quite clearly, a small x^iice cut out of 
Paradise and left here for the solace of Syria. 

We must make short work of the rest of this delightful journey. 
Mr. Oliphont uassed bv Birkot Mahneh, discovered by Canon 
Tristram, and iaentiCed by him with Mahanaim. It is situated on 
tho lower spurs of tho mountains of Gilead, whoro Laban would 
probably overtake Jacob. Mizpeh or Galeed—could it have boon 
A dolmen P-'Should be sought close by this place. It was here, as 
eve^body knows, that Jnah fought Absalom, and in one of these 
glnd^ crossed by ** sparkling rivulets where tho sunlight glints 
through the foliage of oak, terebinth, and caroh trees," Absalom 
met bis end. In this beautiful country stands the modern town 
of Ajlim, with its great castle built by Saladin, probably with 
ancient matorials. And near Ajlun is the Wady Vabis, a name 
which suggests .Tahesh Gilead, one of tho lost x>laces of Kastorn 
Palestine. Jerash, I'ls iSalt (where is tho tomb of the IVoxdiel 
Hosea, thirty feet long and throo hjc't wide), El Ilasha, Jajnz, tho 
Kulat Zorka, Amman, aud Arak El Emir, wore all visited boforo 
crossing the Jordan and returning to tho hotter known Western 
Palestine. 

Tho interest attaching to Eastern Palestino is not confined to its 
ruins, its topography, and its u'^sociatioiis tlie reader will find in 
this book a vast amount of most curious and valuablo inrormntion 
on tho strangu raoes and religions scattered about tho country, 
'fhoro are tho Ansariyeh, a mysterious x^ooplo wlioso secret re¬ 
ligion is perhaps tho wildest of the many wild creeds Ixjrn 
aud fostered on the soil of Syria; they wore divided into live 
tribes, who worship respectively the moon, the .stars, the air, 
and the dawn. All unite, however, in wor.'<hi])ping Ali, son of 
Abu Taled ; thej^nre allied to the isiuailiuiis, or AbSUMsiiLs. 'riiore 
an! next tho Druses, whose tenets were conijdetely exposed by 
Silvo-stn) do Sacy forty years ago. There are tho Chrisiian.-j, jiei^ 
haps descendants of the Jefnidt! Arabs, builders of thi' Deir J’iyub, 
who lake unto themselves more than ono wifi?, but without 
blame, and even with the blessing of tlie priest, 'fho Christian 
women at Ajlun are dt'.seribed as being of tho purest Grecian 
type; their eyes large and lustrous; their nose, mouth, and chin 
clu8.sical; their complexion a light olive. There are the Marou- 
ites, wIki coiisidtr themselves under tho protect ion of Erunce, us 
the Druses are the friends of the Euglish. There aro the varioins 
Arab tribe,'*—the Deni Suklir, or (Jlmdreii of the Rock; the 
Aunzeh, who wunder over iiii area of 40,000 pqiiave miles; the 
lloala, who retain the curious ('uatoin of tlie war cradle," a car 
composed of ostrich feathers, in which lie.s the most bcMUtiful of 
their in ail lens, borne before them into the liglit; the Adwaii, and 
Olliers, all of whom seem to bo coerced with ease. There are, 
licslly, the Cireassians, who will probably play an iiiiporlaiit part 
ill the future of the country. It is greatly to be desired that some 
linguist would imitate tlie examplo of Signor Jiiui/oiie, who lived 
for two years in Gairo an Arab among tin; Arabs, it only to (rollect 
tnidilions and note c!u.sloms which have roiiiuincd iiueliiinged since 
llie clays of llagar. 

Wo have said nothing about tho “ practical ’* part of the book, 
Mr. OliphanEs colonization scheme. If thi.s ambitions and attrac¬ 
tive proposal comos to anything, books, and many books, theroforo 
reviews, will be v^itten upon it. Wo have coufuied our ohsi'i va- 
tions to the wanderingd, and we have only to add that wo thanlc 
Mr. Olixihont for making us acquainted with a strangijly neglected 
country, whoso charms and capabilities seem to have escaped 
the notice of all previous tmvtdlers. IVrhaxis somo enterprising 
Company may be iormed for building baths and a hotel at Amatha, 
in which case a winter in (Llead may prove even more attractive 
than a winter in Algiers; and most certainly this delightful 
volume, written in Mr. Oliphant’s quiet, tinny, and cultivated 
style, will stimulate others to follow in his steps. Next year wo 
hope to read of a magnesium lamp and a measuring tape having 
boon used with profit m Dent, Rahab, and Reloola. 


QUIiEN COI^llETUA.* 


served their purpose in bringing out the pMuliaritios of tho 
authors personages. Nothing could be better in its way tUhn the 
scone in Strange TFatere in which Mr. FrancilLon showed us a 
curate reading out Zoc/cslcg Hall to a collection of sewii^ ladies, 
ono of whom wanted to know who was ** tlie individual Withers,” 
while another explained with superior knowledge that tlie real 
meaning of the passage wa.<i that tho more a man shrivels 
up tho bigger we all grow.” There are signs in Queen Cophefua 
of bolli the talents to which wo have just referred, but they 
are not so happily combined as wo could have hoped, it 

is, it seems to us, partly in conscquonce of his becoming too 
much possessed with tho notion of one particular ntid x>o(^ufiar 
character that Mr. Erancillon has been led into a novel which, 
in spite of its merits, is soinowliat bewildering and inconsis- 
tcut. TIio power of imagining a rcnlly new character in fiction 
must, no doubt, bo a singularly fascinating one to its pos¬ 
sessor as well as to those for whoso bemilii he e,xercisea it; but it 
must also carry with it a certain danger. Such a daugi'r the 
author apxicars to us to have run upon in his Gideon Kkiill, who is 
really the principal character in Queen Cophelmt. Gideon Skull 
lin.s about him a curtain touch of "honest Ligo"; hut ho is un¬ 
like Ingo in that ho takes no delight in evil fur its own sake. 
Indeed, ho has no reason in the uhstract for x^tt'fciTing evil to 
good ; and it is possible, as wo learn early in the hook, for a man 
to have known him intimately for a considerable tiiiio without 
ever suspecting that under his hlutl cynical manner there lay a 
deturiuiuatiou to get wliat he wanted and what ho thought he 
ought to have without troubling himself about the lueuns to bo 
employed. Gideon Skull was tliruwn u})un the world at an early 
age to ** fend for hiuiself"; and tho re.siiJt of his so fonding was 
that ho came hack to the relations who had always regarded him 
as a rolliug-Rtono of the w’^ornt kind with a convincing air of 
prosperity, and with certain fixed theories us to the world in 
which he has been rolling which are not unnatural cither in 
tl)i*mrelvc.H or in tlnur results, but wJiich lire lurt cAplaiued in 
either case with complt^tc! ii(le(|uiicy by Mr. Erancillon. Gideon, 
when first iutioducud to us, is described a-s being 

big nml bro.ifl, with the fiim of a tliorouglibnil Eiigihhman ; fre.sh-c<un- 
jik'XniDCil, sliorr-rejitiinMl, brown boiiKlnl, luid grey-cyiiil. And it n.'i*i 
betUT .slill it Avii'* full of llic Mirt of lioiiosly of w liich we EngliHh iiIlhiui 
oiii'M'h'os oil liiiviiig tin* Jioh’h shfiiv; 11 niggoil, somewhat suUi'ii fioi'f, 
taking Ii in cynical ^j^l•ccIl when il, ii. too Jioni"*t to nci|iJit il-sHf ol 

being liMiclu'.l by seiitiniciiL deeper than tlie onU’rniost .skin. Tim more 
|)ionnnenl, I'e.iLiiies weio i.itliur broml and blunt—the linn’s and not tho 
eagle's; the namth, ihongh rather large and heavy, wa.s ajipropriate lo tlio 
.sort Ilf face, and iiniidsoinely fai'iiiLd, at ]cd.''t ko far as could be. seen 
throiieh a full luown niwii'iiaeJii! that nearly hid the upper ]ip and 1‘ell 
naturally nitu tJie full brown beard. “ 1 mav'ift be a saint; who is? lint 
I h.ile hunihu;;,” the whide, taee seemed to Bay for itsrdf; more espwially 
I lie Will ojieiied out-lookiiig gicy cvcs—tUofaO leaturuj which, we are told, 
tire alone inciip.lble of a lie. 

Later on wo find that Gideon’s appcartincu and raannors aro com- 
plutcly deceptive. Not that ids honesty i.s entirely on assiimpiji'u 
end part ol his stock-in-trade for the deception of others, llu 
“did not hi Uovo lliat inuu are divided into two cliwses, honest mej 
and roguco, and that roguery i.'s the policy until it lias ‘■evved 

it. s turn. On Iho contrary, il etjonied to Gideon ykiill that all men 
were of ono cias-s, and tliat to talk of rtiguevy and honesty vv.is li* 
make, a dibtmctiou without a djJlurence.’' Thus it came about that 
hi.s cvniei.siu was “ by no ini'ana tho commuiiplaci! and stale 
jiieco of allcctation which it might bo imagined." It v\’a.s 
.•^iinply tho exprebsion of ins ingrained belief that no human 

! being allovvcd Kcruples of any kind to intorfero with sidf-iiite- 
! rest, and by Jiis habit of suyiiig openly what ho thought, andwh.it, 

. ns he was convincod, everyIxidy dso thought, he put himself 
in a false iio.sition. Gu the one bond, knaves were apt to lake 
him for a faLso cyni<! who had really a eimplo and Iru.'^tin*:: 
heart which marked him a.s tlieir obvioun prey ; on the other, this 
notion on the knaves’ part frecjiiently euabiod him to turn the 
tables uxion them: and out of the uiutuid misconception can.<ed 
by Gideon s pi'culiar character came most of the strange events 
which occur in Queen Cup/utiia. 

'.I’he jnissave concerning Gideon’s charaeder, of which wo have 
just given a laud of abstract, goes on into more subtle and per- 
liajis ies.s fortunate reliccSioiis us to Gidt'on's relations with A'ictoi 
■\Valdron, tho young man as whoso ally ho makes his first appear¬ 
ance. I’or Victor 

he would have done any quantity of the dirtiest work, and said untliing, 
in order that his friend might, bo able to ^liiiL his eyes tiinl fiinoy lii.s own 
hands clean. What he expected, fairly enough, to f^uiii by his senieej in 
obtaining Coplehlon for Victor was no irillo to him, and he firmly bclitwed 
lluitil was solely for his own share, in ihe. adventure that ho had been 
Working ; but hu would have felt il a real mi.slorlune if Vietor and not 
liinisi'lf had been eonipelled, by way of last lesourec, to lamiur with 
iv:;istef.s or do unythiug iinbei oiniiig Ijuixutii: prote.ssums. . . . lie liad a 
cci'tiiiu buil of Hatistaciion in )ilaying at Ikhioui ty deputy. 


M r. FRANOILLON’S powers can hardly bo said to tic scon at 
.their beet iu his latest novel, llo has before now shown 
both A reiQsrkablo faculty for construction (one of his shorter 

S erformances, A Had Bargain, may bo spceially roiuombcrod as 
eserving in this respect to rank with the work of Gaboriau him- 
Belf)« and ho has also shown a striking power of catching and 
expoundiDf^' character, and of enlivening bis work with humorous 
scenes which were not dragged in by the head and shoulders to 
set on a crowd of barren spectators to laugh, but which always 


• Queen Cophettia: By R. E. Francillou, Author of * Olymiiis,” Ac. 
3 vols. Lmdon : Chatto & Windas. x88o.' 


Tho tampering with registers," as it is here somewhat gently 
put, is xiropused iu the first volume by the mau wht), wo learn in 
the third volume, had never told a direct lie. The two Ihiucs are 
not irreconcilable; but, as we have observed, they are not fuliy in 
skilfully enough reconciled by Mr. EriiucUlou. The Gideon .‘^jlvull 
whom the author seems to have aimed ul is depicted well and 
forcilily enough in the interview with his wife in the latter part of 
tho book, when his coniplote conviction that he has duue no 
wrong is finely contrasted with Ivor naturally exaggerated view of 
his wrong-doing; and if tho work hud been throughout kept up to 
tho level of this scene, it might have given Mr. Erancillon a higher 
rank than he had belore attained. Partly ii‘om ovor-elaborutioni 
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partly from a curious waut of couBiatency, he has failed to do full 
justice to his reallv original idea of Gideou’s chaiactor, and upon 
the BUCCOS!!i or failure of thia character the book must, from au 
artistic point of view, depend for its value. Gideon is the moviug 
spirit of the novel—its aetts or dialmim ex rnttc/ttn/f —and the im¬ 
pression produced upon us, rightly or wrongly, is that to Gideon 
Mr. Fraucillon has given more thought and trouble than to any 
other character. The girl whom he marries is, partly in the same 
way as Giinm, a curious experiment in character, but is a more 
completely unsuccessful one. 

As to plot, Quem Cophefna is promising and disappointing, 
.much as it is in the working out of the principal personage. 
There are good ideas in the construction of the story, which are 
insufficiently handled, and th«'ra are sonn^ which are entirely pre¬ 
posterous. Mrs. Jteids arrangement with Mr. Skull, Gidron's 
uncle, to Jfoep her husband's will a .'«ecrot for sevLUi years, is oddly 
improhahle, and adds unfortunate (!omplications to a plan niremly 
iutolved enough. Alan lleid’s resuscitation is necessary to 
gratify the demand for poetic justice, but is absurd enough after 
the circumstantl'.1 accounts of bin dealh furnislied by eye-witne.sau.s. 
That he and Victor Waldron should have met at the *• IS iis ” club 
and arranged to go over to the siege of Paris together undc‘r 
Gideon’s very nose, and without his intervention, is ubhurdly im¬ 
probable ; and the manner of (lideon’s death, which alone could 
makepOHStble an arrangomont of uHiiirs which has to pat-slor hoiug 
satiafactorVy Boeins perhaps more absurdly improbable than it is. 
Mr. Francillon may very likely liav«i chui)ter and versti t ) cito for 
the curious ** doses of d}iug ” which Gideon could administer to 
himself at will j but that is not exeuso enough for bringing such 
an incident into a novel. “1 feign probabilities, J u'cord im¬ 
probabilities,'’ said Mr. Ileado in a characteristic preface to one of 
his works; and the latter courHo is uno which a iioveli.st s^houkl be 
extremely chary of adopting. 

Queen Cophthin caniir)!, ns wo have said, bo described ns a com¬ 
plete success; but it contain’^, apart from tlie intere.sL attaching 
to Mr. P'raucillon's struggles with a diflicull problem, varioii'^ 
amusing scoiu's, among the best of which are llinse wldch puss in 
the London ollicn of the “ SprfUTgviliw Aigns.** .Mr. Francillon has 
evidently studied closely tlie type of Amcriciiii whose wavs, and 
even whose intonations, he rejirodiice'^. J’.ilirii-. " is good, but 
siU'cly “ Amurr’ean ” would Ik^ truer tliiiu “ Amurcaii.” 


IIAI-IAS INTI'.r.NATION'AL L\W.* 

I T was time that some one shmikl take away from ICngland the 
reproneh of not having yet produced a bcieiititic. ami indepeo- 
dont treatise on iiiteriialioual l.'iw; a suhjef t in which I'.iiglisli 
citueiiH and slalesnien are at least as dcej)ly interested as tliosi- ol 
any other country, and in which there am pecidiar objeclbms to 
receiving the doctrines of foreign writers without a eertuiu amuuuL 
tjf caution. This task has now boon de,:ilt with in earnest l»y Mr. 
Hull, and HO well that, with hi^ book in liaiid, an J'kigli^h lawyer 
nee.d no’ longer be afraid to speak in the gate with any of the 
American or Continental authorities. In a work that covers so 
much debatable ground much mnr-t of necesMty be exponod to 
criticiim. In fact, n wrik'r on iiilernatlonal law has to be pt'rpetu- 
ally on the verge of controversy. Jle niu'^l embark on aliuosL 
eudlesH di'-’cus.'^ioii of u mixed inaFS of precedents iind reason.^, in 
which the exact value of the ])recvdents i.s .seldom known, and the 
rea.sons are coiistontly biassed by Iheoreticiil n.ssiimptiouH or politi¬ 
cal interest. No doubt there is a certain niiiouiit of .settled prin¬ 
ciple, hut the application of it by diilerout Suites in their conduct 
and by dillerent writers in their hookb is so variou.s that wliai agree¬ 
ment there is appears at tinu*.s to be illusory. Uiio method mueh 
approved among writers on the law of nations is to simplity 
Iroublesome questions by a.MHuining’ that rules ata .settled when 
they are not f taking care, of conr.se, to pick out among the cou- 
iiicting opinions that one which favours the writer b ow'ii 
sentiments, or seems to promise] most Advantage to his nation. 
Such is not Mr. Hall’s way. Whatever else ho does, ho is always 
frank in lacing dillicultica. He treaia intorualional law as a .study 
of real fnets, not a echeine to be el.iborated by deduction without 
regard to the actual behaviour of prince.? and ruh‘rs. 

At the outset of his hooli Mr. Hall explains with laudahlu 
clearness that he intends to proceed not on transceudontal but 
on empirical principles. His hrst statement, carefully framed 
not to projudgt! controverted points of speciihitinn, is that 
“ Intornatinnal Law consists in certain rule.s of conduct which 
modem civilixed StAtc.s regard as being bindiiig on them in 
their relations with one anotlicr with a force comparublo in 
nature and degree to that lutiding the consciontious person to 
o^y tho laws of his country, and which they also regard as 
l^ing enforceable bv appropriate means in case of infringemont.” 
These rules may bo considered to be an imperfect attempt to 
give effect to an absolute right which is assumed to cxkst and 
to he capable of being discovered ; or they may bo looked upon 
simply AS a reflection of the moral development 'and the ex¬ 
ternal life of the particular nations which are governed by them.” 
Besides these two views, there is a mixed or intermediate one 
to the ofk*ct that international law is founded on sumo kind of 
•afbsolute right, but the evidence of what is right roust be sought 
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in positive law and usage. " In the foUotvidg wor^* s4ds Mr. 
Hall, “the sectmd view is aMumed to be correct.” The reasons 
given for it are, in our opinion, conclusive. Their general 
tenor is. or ought to be, not unfamiliw to every one who 
Laa »turli«d in the EnfcliiJi echooi of jumprudenw: but we 
(iDuUirthry liavo over been *o clenrly (uid comrietely statejL 
Thov are reinforced, moreover, by an interesting Appendix ^ ito 
the Formation of the Conception of IntoraaUonal J^w, which is 
a good concise introduction to the history of the subject. Among 
theae preliminary topics Mr. Ilall is ©specially instractive on the 
value of treaties as evidence of what the law of nations is. It u 
supposed by some writers that treaties form a sort of international 
case-law; but, as Mr. Hall truly points out, even if they profess to 
declare existing law, the declaration can bind only the parties who 
make if. A competent number of such declarations to the S^o 
effect might conceivably o.?tabli8h a consensus of great weight j but^y 
again,“it cannot ho admitted that the greater number of treatiM ^ 
do in fact c.vpress in a peculiarly solemn manner, or indeed at all, 
iho views of the contracting parlies as to what is or. ought to. bo 
international law,” The chief value that treaties possess is really 
historical, “ns marking points in tho movement of thought.' 
tf vve find at a given time a particular new practice or modi- 
ficaition of old practice occumrig as inaiior of express conven¬ 
tion in several treaties, and if afterwards thestJ treaty stipula¬ 
tions “are found to become nearly universal for a while, and 
tlu*n to dwindle away, leaving a practice more or less confirmed,” 
thi.? i.s good evidence that something which was introduced by 
way of Bporial agTcomeut has passed into the common usage of 
uarion.s, and is no longer thought to need the protection of ex¬ 
press Irealy rights. And as to usage Mr. Hall justly joints 
out that t’lni usage of all nations is not of equal value in all 
things; for in^t.anca,“ it wt)uld at the prc.sont day ho absurd to 
decluro a maritiir.n u^ago to bo legally fixed in a sense opposed to 
the continuccl ii.s8ortion of both Great liritaiii and the United 
Slates.” 

'fhe only point on which we could wash for a fuller exposition 
is the nature of the ».anct|oTi.s, or quasi-sanciions, of iuternational 
law. This law consislH to a great oxtont, ii.s wft may see by 
opening Mr. JIflIl’.s book ukmj.st anywhere, of statements alxmt 
wliat an independent nation mmj or mmj vot do. What is tho 
real inoaning of this language i’ fly writers who are content to 
tnko roliig'* in the priiiciple.s of ab^oluto right tho question is of 
CDur.so neglected. To tho.^e who, like Mr. Hall, prof'er to stand 
on the more solid, if more humble, ground of fact and experience, 
it Hliould he of Considerable importance. Most persons would 
pay that tJn^ sanclioij by wliich the law of nations i.s enforced is 
war; in Whiclimay hi‘ included fur this purpose isolated acts of force, 
reprisals, .so-nilled pacilic blockade-, and the like, which are acts 
of wiir if tie; Stall- ag.'iinst whom they are employed thinks lit to 
tre.it thorn .IS Mi'-h. And tlie rellcction is now a trite ono that 
iiileriialional l:iw dillrr.s Irom laws }iroj)er in that iho parlies are 
judge.s ill tin ii own cansc. l-ivery <loveruiuent must decide for 
it.-elf whellior llio conduct of another independent Government is 
.such a.^i to make war necersarv or comparatively do.-irable. Yet 
the IjuoLi nnderl.ilkc to tell us in .some detail that certain caiusesof 
w'lir are just and eertaiii others aie unjust; not, indeed, with¬ 
out a qiliet, but Millii'ieiitly clear, indication from Mr. Hall of 
the omount of Avoid that tlie utinust ingeimity and enterpriso 
t)f pig-.she iiviN m.’iy bo expected to produce in tliis kind. 

I low Clin we .speak of a war as h‘::ally imjust when there 
).s no poiifilly save the ri.-ksof tho war itM-li', Avli'ich may turn out, 
for anything that c;in he pronounced beforeli.and, to tho unjust 
combatant's advantage'f Jl' a majority of the great Powers were 
refidy arid wdlliiig to act habitually in concert for the purpose of re- 
Htiniuing figgiVh.-.ion.s or provocations generally doomed unjiisb, that 
w'puld be an ellective .sanc.tioii indeed, liut Wd are yet far from 
thi.s Htnto ol tilings. Mr. K'inglako has oudeavoured, at the begin¬ 
ning of liks Ili.'.tory of the Crimean War, to ^how that an in- 
climile usage in this direction exists. VVe should be only too 
glad to believe that Hucli tho capo. But tho usage desciillod by 
Mr. Kinglake, if it does exist, is still unrecognized and un- 
delined. Jtliolongsto Homeihiug which is to international law 
what morality is to law.? proper. Again, belligerents are bound to 
respect tho rights of neutrals; and tiie.se rights may be said in a 
true and intelligible sense to bo sanctioned by war. For a belli¬ 
gerent who interferes beyond measure with a neutral’s rights or 
interests exposes hiiuHolf to having two onomies to do with instead 
of ono—a danger which not even the strongest Power will care 
lightly to encounter. To this it is to be added that the interest 
of any ono neutral is, in most easel, the interest of all, so that 
tho remoter but not insensible risk cf nn overwhelming ooalitiou is 
]ir88ont to keep the belligerents within bounds. But likewise there 
are laws of war conceived by publicists and statesmen to be binding 
on the belligerents ns betw een tbmnsolvos. Modern warfare is a 
state of “ rngulated violence,” as Mr, Hall names it. And here we 
are not dealing with speculations in the air. There is no doubt 
that the violence of war has in fact been regulated and modornted 
to an extent that seemed impracticable in the time of Grotius. / 
’Whence comes tho force of the regulation P The sanction of war 
is exhausted, for these rules become eQ'ective only when and so 
fbr AH a state of war already exists. It mav bo said that the fear 
of retaliation or reprisals is a unction. Where this comes into 
play, however, that which is for the time sanctioned is 
apt to be the stronger party's interpretation of the laws of war 
in bis own favoui', as was seen in the German invasion 
of France ten yeiira ago. Moreover, reprisals and retaliation are 
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Af^Ubld only to a limited extent, being, according to modem 
aotbiiB, too odione to be carried to extreraitiee. in fact, the 
omder an offence ie, the leea is it capable of being punished in 
icittd. Here, then, formal and tangible sanctions desert ns. The 
** temperaments ** of modem warfare, to use Grotius's term, rest in 
truth on an appeal to the comiuon morality and liumauity of 
oivilixed nations, which belligerents are presumed still to share, 
and, in &et| still do share to a great extent, e\ou in the midst of 
active hostilities. It is consonant to the feelings of civilized 
Governments, and in the long run to their intomsts, to observe 
towards one another in war some such rules ns an enlightened 
neutral might wish to bo observed for the sake of diminishing 
suffering and ni-wiir to the greatest extent compatible with the 
objects of war being attained. In other words, the sanction im¬ 
posing on belligerents a certain observance of honour, humanity, 
and private rights, is at bottom the general opinion of civilized 
people. This is practically recognized by the manner in which 
belligerent Powers are accustomed to record their complaints of 
alleged infractions of the laws and usages of war. Such complaints 
can but seldom have the force of a specific throat; their object 
is to procure redress from the adversary's own sense of what 
is right, or, in default of this, to shame him into it by publicity. 
Should we iiot, then, regard public opinion as the final sanction 
of international law in every case; a sanction with physical force 
behind it, no doubt, in one or nnether shape, but a force latent 
and iirv^ofined, and to bo called into artioii only in an exti'enie 
case P This would bring out more clearly than the common view 
does the analogy between international law as governing the re¬ 
lations of States and the rules of morality ns governing those 
of individuals. Or a better parallel, perhaps, may be found in 
the customary rules of a patriarchal tribe, which are enforced by 
no specially organized authority, and in which morality and law 
are still undistinguished. The View here suggested is really im¬ 
plied in the statemeut made by varibiis writers from Suarez down¬ 
wards, though perhaps with full distinctness by none before 
Austin, that tho fear of provoking general hostility—not only that 
of tho State particiilnrV oilendod- 'is tho ultimate compulsory 
motive for obedience to International rules. It seems to be a 
further consequence that war is analogous, not to the legal remedy 
of suing in a court of justice, but to the “.self-help,” more or less 
rr'gulated by custom, which ha.<i a considerable place in archaic I 
lomil systems, and of which surviving nidimonts, reduced to a j 
suD(irdinate rank and fettered by new safeguards, iiiiiy bo found 
in tho most polished ones. 'J'o pursiin tho coui|)ariHon ouo step 
liirther, some guide for speculation as to tho possible develop¬ 
ment and Btrongthening of international law may be found in the 
historical circumstances of partly civilized communilies. Prob¬ 
ably in early Homan history, certainly in tho middle ages, and 
notably in tho Icelandic society described in the Magas, urivato 
war went on for n considcrablo time side by side with legal 
redress before the supremacy of the law was finally made good. 

It is time to return from our digression to Mr. IJull's work. 
One of his greatest merits is lucid arrangement, lie begins with a 
Pirst Part of “General Principles,” con-esponding pretty much to 
the AUgrmciner Thdl of systematic Gerinna writ<‘rs, and giving a 
comprehensive view of the subject and its ditlerent Lranchf^s. 
Then ho takes up tho divisions in detail. Under the hoad of “ Tho 
low governing States in their noniiHl relations,” the rights and 
duties of sovereign States in time of peace ar(i sot forth. Hero 
we have the doctrines of tendturial u<iminion, sovereignty, tho 
so-ealled ** exterritoriality ” of public vessels, oxlra-territorial 
jurisdiction, diplomatic ngenta, and treaties. Extervitorialilv, by 
tho wav, is treated by Mr. Hall us a fiction needlessly introJuced 
to explain anomalous iiuinunilies which are really to bo ac¬ 
counted for on special groiindn of necessity or cunvciiionce. 
The third part deals with “ llui law governing States in the 
relation of war,” wiiich includes, bi'sidcs what nro known ns 
tho laws of war, the rights of capture and levying contribu¬ 
tions, the position of a military occupant, and the rules which 
determine the “ enemy character ” of property. The relations of 
neutral States to the Itolligorents are kept apart under tho title of 
the law goveniing States in the relation of neutrality,” whore, 
amoD^ other questions, the rules of contraband, blockndn, and 
maritime vidt and capture are discussed. Mr. Hall's division of 
the Bu^ect is, we behove, now, though its convenienco makes it 
seem obvious when once exhibited. Ilia treatment of the matter 
in detail is, with few if any exceptions, as good os his method. He 
is careful to preserve the* distinction b(;tween theory and uaage, 
and among usws to distinguish those which are established from 
such as ore still uncertain or in process of formation; for instance, 
tho growing practice of rostroiniDg belligerents as much as possible 
from bringing their prizes into neutral harbours. In two or three 
placee which wo hid noted for criticism our doubt or objection bus 
been removed by subsequent explanations or additions; and this per¬ 
haps is not a bad test of the general thoroughness of the work. The 
diapteT on treats might be improved by giving moro attention to 
their operation in actually traneferring dominion whero tho cession 
of temtoiy enters into them. When such a treaty is executed 
the parties are bound to its results not so much by the specific 
obligation of the tr^ty itself as by the general duty of nations to 
respect one another's territorial sovereignty. The analogous case 
in muidcipal law is that of a conveyance, not of a pure contract. 
Some of toe longuago still comibonly used implies a confusion which 
Mr. Hall might well have given a paragraph or two to clearing away. 
Treaties of this kind have been distinguished by some publicists 
from properly oontiactual treaties unusr the unhappily chosen 


name of '' transitory conventions,” and their efibet has been stilt 
more unhappily expressed by the maxim that transitory convso- 
tions aro by the nature of the case pentetuaL” This is at best an 
extremely clumsy way of saying that the result is to create not an 
obligation but ownership. Proceeding from ^ritera versed in Roman 
law, it is really past excuse. When a sale is complete, the seller is 
bound to respect for an indetiuito time the right of osmership 
acquired by the buyer, and it <makea no difSemneo if a lawsuit 
arises between them about some other matter; but we do not say 
that the contract of sale is perpetual. On the question of 
“ pacific blockade ” Mr. Hall treats the authority of modem usage 
(six cases within twenty years) in a rather off-hand way. We quite 
agree with him, however, that on priociple it must be an act of 
war or nothing. Finally, ive^ may point to Mr. Hall's not in¬ 
frequent criticism of the Continental writers as full of excellent 
and profitable instruction. . 


TALDOrS GUEECE AND THE GREEKS* 

W F. trust that **The Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone^ 
Premier of England; author of * Homer ’ (a work of rare 
merit),” &c. &c., to whom “ this work is inscribed with profound 
sentiments of esteem and admiration by the author,” is satisfied 
with the list of his manifold accomplishments set forth in the 
dedication. In his political career Mr. Gladstone has brought 
upon himself many well-meant, though embarrassing, tributes from, 
ins ndniirers; but as a scholar he has, so far as we know, dono 
nothing to deserve that iliis tedious volume of incoherent and in¬ 
accurate remarks upon Greek manners and customs should bo 
laid at his foot. Anything less scholarly than the present work it 
would be difficult to* conceive. Mr. Talbot's short but numerous 
chapters rend like ihd essays of a dull boy, with a bad memory 
and the haziest notions of English composition, who has spout a 
month or so in trying, without any previous knowledge, to learn 
by heart the Smaller Dictionary of AntiquiLitt edited by Hr. 
Smith, and has Teprraiiiced the learning thus acquired after tho 
fashion which might bo expected in such circumstances. Tho 
various branches of his subject arc treated by the author in no 
particular order, and on no parlieulnr-phin. Ills astonishing and 
comprehoiKsivc ignorance of details is well matched by the fatuous 
character of his deductions, comparisons, and generalizations; while 
his constant blunders in tho Greek and Latin languages aro 
thoroughly consistent with his frequent inability to express him¬ 
self in his own. 

This may seem to be a somewhat sweeping condemnation; but 
a slight examination of the book will make its justice sufficiently 
apparent. Mr. Talbot begins his account of Athens by giving a 
list of the various names by which Attica was known at diflerent 
periods of her history. He informs us that the conntiy was called 
“Posodonin from Neptune, and Minerva from Pallas; these being 
^pics appropriated to these imaginary deities respectively,” Wo 
on not suppose that Mr. Talbot really means to tell us that 
Minerva was a name of Attica, but prefer to regard that part of 
the statement as an example of his very common habit of saying 
exactly the opposite of what be wishes to say. It may here bo 
montiooed that amotig Mr. Talbot's delusions is the belief that the 
Greeks worshipped the gods of Romo, lie gives a list of those 
gods—Saturn, Jupiter, J uno, and so on—and tells us that “ Jupitec 
was the one who was regarded with the highest degree of rever¬ 
ence by tho Athenians. ’ Ho is apparently nuacquunted with 
Pallas Athene, the eponymous deity of the city. On the topo¬ 
graphy of Alhen.s Mr. Talbot i.s particularly amusing. The posi¬ 
tion of Greece is “somewhat centrar’ with regard to the Old 
World. *”10 tho midst of Greece stands Attica, nearly 
the centre of which is occupied by Athens.” Wo have 
hitherto been under the impression that Athens was only four 
miles from tho coast; but Mr. Talbot is evidently of a dif¬ 
ferent opinion. In the centre of Athens, again, stood the Acro¬ 
polis, a “ tower or citadel. Upon the ton of this tower stood 
crescents or aemi-lunar representations, richly-gilt, according to the 
custom of the Ishmaelites, who paid especial reverence to the 
moon.” What the Ishmaelites have to do with Athena, and 
how far gilding may be taken as a work of especial reverence^ 
Boem as difiicolt to discover as tho authority from which this 
description is derived. Athens wos connected with Pirinus— 
which Mr. Talbot always writes Pyraeus—by walls. “ In 
those walls there were, of course, several gates,” one of which, 
the Acharoian, “is supposed to have been so called from 
tho town of Acharna (wc), towards which it looked. Foi 
it may be observed,'' adds Mr. Talbot, with much acuteness, 
“ that the anciouts named their gates from the towns or remark¬ 
able places near or opposite to them.” Wo can assure Mr. 
Talbot t^^t a similar curious custom obtains among moderns. The 
Edgware^Hoad is so called because it lends to Edgwam, and 
Ohiuriog Cross Station derives its name from its proximity to 
Charing Cross. 

We may now leave tho town of Athens and pass on to its in¬ 
habitants, who seem to have been rather curious people. They 
were “ divided into two classes, a distinction baso^not upon pro-, 
party or calling, but upon character and morals. They were thus 
called Ath^w and Attikoi, the former bemg a designation of 

* Grteee and ik» Grttka; or. a Hhiorie SkHeh of AtHe amf 
Manner$m By the Hod. Thomas Tslboti London: Sampson Low & (kx 
s88o. 
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b^npuTi and the latter of opprohrium." Mr. Talbot, aw in^nioiu 
liappj in his coojectur^ tnkea it that this diatinction was 
aosnawhat analogous to that which we of the present day make 
between the virtuous and the immoral, the honest and the knavish, 
in short "--according to Mr. Micawberls formula —“ between good 
and bad citizens." We further learn that the Attikoi were them¬ 
selves dirided into three blaasee—the babblers, the virovXoi, or 
deceitful persons, and the Sukophantodeit (why not ovko- 
or Sukopnanteis, if Mr. Talnot wishes to write this parti- 
onlar word in EngUsh characters P) At this point a painful idea 
will strike the re^er that perhaps, if Mr. Talbot had lived in the 
societv which he thus strangely describes, some unappreciative 
official might have classed him among those who were mpitpyoi 
rair XoXiair, superfluous babhlors. In treating of ** other divisions 
of the Athenians into classes," Mr. Talbot mentions the ^^geomoroi^ 
or landed proprietors/ who were somewhat analogous to what are 
called yeomen in EL.rlond; hut tlioy were the proprietors of the 
soil which they cultivated," Yeomen, then, do nut own the soil 
which they cultivate. Mr. Talbot completes his account of this 
olassiiicatiou by calling the handicrartsmen Dnmgouroi, Pawing 
on to Solon's classificntion, we may mention that the Pentacosiome- 
dimnoi were not ** those who were the possessors of 500 measures 
of dry, and the same of wet goods," but those whose landed pro¬ 
perty yielded an annual income of 50a measures in all. Mtimbers 
of the second class were entitled HipptiSf not Equitet, and of the 
third Ztugitai^ not Ztugttes. 

Wa have by no means exhausted the stock of blunders occur¬ 
ring in those few pages, but it is time to pass on to other parts of 
the book. Perhaps the most astonishing niistakcs in the whole 
book occur in the chapters on the I^aw Courts. Mr. Talbot 
begins saying that the judges wore selected from the Council 
of Six Hundred, but that thost only were eligible who were 
over sixty years of age. Five, lie says, were selected from each 
tribe, making fifty in all. Of what he was thinking when ho 
wrote this it is dilficult to conceive; but surely even Mr. Talbot 
cannot really require to he told that all free citizens of Athens 
above thirty years of ago wore eligible as judges, and that of 
these 600 from each tribe, 6,000 in all, were annually chosen by 
lot for the service of the year. The method of procedure in the 
law courts, os e.xplained by Mr. TalBot, was very curious:— 

The complainant put ;hrcc questiuns to (hi' aerused: first, as to whotlior 
he was guilty or not guiK}' ? Second (duppoiiing the answer to the lii'-it 
question to bo in the negative), for wliiit reuMon he had cominiltcd ilie 
crime ? and, third, who were hiti aucoiiipliucs ? 

How tho second and third questions could be asked if the lirM 
were answered in tho negative is not very clear, nor is the follow¬ 
ing statement:— 

In trials for capital ofTcnccs two sentences or judgments were delivered: 
flrst as to the guilt or innocence of the party ; and second, in tho uf 
guilt, 08 to the punishment to he awarded. Put if the lirst sentence happened 
to to one of acquittal, the party acquitted was penniUod to fine himself; 
wkivli, if not done adequately, or to tho satiKluctiun of the Court, the 
jmiges themsclvct' made an additiou to the puiialty. 


In criticizing any of Mr. Talbot’s statements, the first, and often 
the most difficult, task to be accomplished is to find out what he 
means. In the present case this is simple enough. We have 
only to write conviction” and ** convicted" for **acquittal" and 
"acquitted "in the passage just quoted, and we arrive at what 
charitably presumed to bo his meaning. Mr. Talbot 
is quite ignorant of the distinction between n/x^roi and uripijfroi 
dy&vti —cases in which the penalty was to be assessed by the 
judges, and those in which it was fixed by Jaw. ^ In those cases 
in whi^ the penalty wns to he assessed, the plaintiff montioned 
the punishment which he •considered just, and the defendant, if 
found guilty, made another assessment. Tho judge.^ adapted which¬ 
ever of tho two seemed to thorn to meet the justice of the case. 
They had not the power to fix a penalty intermediate between the 
two a88CBB0iieutB,as Mr. Talbot seems to suppose. It was this inability 
on their port which in all probability led to the execution of 
Socrates. He was found guilty by the rather small majority of 
^ votes (not 280, as Mr. Talbot absurdly states, which would be 
the total number of those who voted against him). Ilis opponent 
bad named death as the fit punishment for his offence, and 
Socrates could not be induced to suggest any alternative penalty 
beyond an iosigDificant (iue. The consequence was that tho judges, 
imtated by w^t they held to be mere levity, passed the sentence 
of death by a majority larger than that which had convicted him. 
It may peibops seem superfluous to state facts so well known as 
these, but no foot is too notorious, no knowledge too elementary, 
fbr'fhis author to bluuder over. 

• We may now turn to Mr. Talbot's efforts in the department of 
Htymology. Here he fluctuates between the wildest flights of imagi- 
mtiou - the most timid suggestions of obvious facts. He derives 

from TO BttoT, on the ground that the breastplate was used to 
|(t6teot the divine part, dr heart. The irqpvKcc, or heralds," derived 
tboir name from Kpdmuotr which signifles br^tter, bettuse they 
(hribeted the mote tender or bettor part of the victim for their own 
' 'In the exdamaUon JTo Paan, id " is an abbreviation, by the 
Oreeks, of the word Jehova; and Paan is derived from the ilel^w 
iuhrd Amdk, which signifles to look, so that tho words lo Paan 
dj ghif y .iM^d look (upon us).” Mr. Talbot here mentions Mh 
M maTlrablftj*uBi*uniafAnf»^ that there was a oertsln tribe, 
oftbs West Indies who, aeeordii^ to the aeoount of Sir 
TkfijWi riit-r to damse, leap, and sing Yo 

It is til oqtinlly curious sad lemarksble drcumstance that 
dtdbss not abmlutely insist upon any connexion between 


the Oreeks and West Induiis on the ground of th» MB^lnU^in. 
eidence. He firmly beUeves in some Wj dose ^ntSoiehlpWtwnw 
GreeceandIreland,becausein1»thcountriesthe inhnmtutt nttadM 

importance to dreams, end ocondonally carried water on nw hOM. 
After such bold derivations as these, given apparently wimont the 
slightest doubt of thrir absolute certainty, it is a ntue ais- 
appointing to find Mr. Talbot suggesting, with the utn^tumidity, 
that possibly our word parasite may come from tbe (heek jropo- 
<nros. One more exquirite derivation must be mentioned—wt of 
the Latin word ara. altar, from oro, to plough, “ because it was 
ploughed or scooped out in the earth." Of course the word really 
means, on the contnuy, something elevated, and its older form was 
asttf which is connects with the Sanscrit ds and the Latin tedere. 
In translation Mr. Talbot is equally happy. He renders kpdioo 
yapos by ** the beautiful bride," instead of " seasonable marriage." 
TvAXf nXoCr* he translates «0 blind Pluto," and is Mparently 
under the impression that Pluto was the Greek God of Wealth. 
He incidentally quotes the exclamation of lulus in the 
“ Moosas otiain consumimus," and translates it ** We have con¬ 
sumed the meal,” in equal ignorance of the ordinary meaning of the 
word mensaf the tense of the verb consumimtu, and the whole 
story of the prophecy and its fulfilment. In tbe matter of mis¬ 
quotation the printer is always a convenient scapegoat; but, whore 
mistakes of all kinds abound, some shore of the blame may fairly 
ho laid upon tho author ; and Mr. Talbot cannot quote a line of 
Ovid without making two hideous grammatical mistakes:— 

Oiiioi tamen fucito porvo («it') referuntur (mc) in urns. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Greek and Latin names and 
words generally are oftener spelt incorrectly than correctly. Delphi 
is invariably written Delphos, possibly from some confusion in 
Mr. Talbot's'mind of Delphi with Delos. The tUduis and *A^iyafirir 
are called respectively Pedioei and Ergades; for (^^i^rpov wo find 
phrogeteon, for BprurKtiof Bpqtncia^ while uvaBqpMra hairtjo is 
written dwdqpara dainjt. Among blunders of various kinds may 
be mentioned the attribution of the tragedy of Medea to 
Aristophanes; the statement that Pericles originated the custom 
of pronouncing funeral orations; and tho constant assumption that 
the Greeks were in the habit of talking Latin. Thus wo are told 
that when a host received his guest they pledged their faith tc» 
each other, and * conflrmabant quod unus non deciporet alium,’" 
w'hich is not merely Latin, hut very bad Latin lo boot. Eon lucrf 
is given, instead of non Uijuetf as the Latin equivalent of the Scotch 
verdict not proven. In the use and invention of English words 
]VIr. Talbot is not always fortunate. lie talks of " tri-xnonthly 
meetings " when ho means three meetings in a month; and, by a 
delightful mingling of sanitary with romantic subjects, calls love 
charms philtratious. 

Dut we have not space to follow Mr. Talbot any further in his 
incoherent ramblings. Nothing but rather longthv quotations could 
give* any idea of the peculiar characteristics of his stylo, and the 
astonishing imbecility of his arguments. If he wishes to realize the 
enormity of what wo'believe to be his first literary offence, he may 
do so by comparing his present work with Mr. Mahaffy's delightful 
sketch of Social Life in Greece, 


I TWO FOKEIGN KOVELS.* 

riHIE taste for foreign novels is by no means so decided with 
JL us as it is with some of our Continental neighbours. ■ In 
Kussia end fScandinavia the appetite for English and French 
romance grows with what it feeds on, and it is no exaggeration to 
say that a voracious reader in tho North of Europe is only six 
months or so Ijchind a Londoner or a Parisian in his knowledge 
of ephemeral fiction. But tho practice of publishing novels in the 
feuilletom of newspapers, a practice which brings certain chapters 
of romance under the public notice every day, has never found 
favour iu England, and we show verv little inclination to avail 
ourselves of tho laxities of copyright law. There is, moreover, a 
widely spread impression that England is the home of the novel, 
and that we possess in our own language the best fiction In the 
world. As tar ns current fiction goes, the boast has long since 
become an empt^ one. With all the fruits of the French novel¬ 
ists, faults which belong to a social condition other than our own, 
and which banish from general study some of the masterpieces of 
literature, it cannot be denied that they understand the art of 
constructi^ a story, and particularly a short story, frr better than 
we do. The fourth-rate French novel, a book without, any 
real inright, originality, or charm, has neverthelese a superfietal 
gift of style, an extemid semblance of good workmanship, which 
gives it a great advantage over the productions of our own leeaer 
writers. The Bussians, moreover, in the peisont of Toiiigenief and 
Tolstoi possess two novelists whom insular vanity alone ean 
pronounce to be below tbe highest English standard* If, however, 
we pass from Bussia and France, it must be confes^ that there 
is a good dsel of truth in tbe supposition that itisnot Mersergr 
English novel-readeis to cross the Ohannri. Geraenyjias pflodneed 
many writers of romance in present generatica^ and, osrtafai 
instructed tastes are mtiflea, each in its own. order, by the 
idiosyncrories of ^aerboch, and Paul and SaeheiHlI aiaseh, 

* Quirifttaa. Freia tbe Gonnan of Friidfieh ^pleibsgiin. By.H. JB. 
Qoldtchmltz. Klmmo & Bain. 

77i« Cntnt of Talawra. From the DiiUh pf 1. van Lennep. By A. 
Arnold. Mlmiuo & Uaku * 
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Eaflbof thM6 novelistB has an extraordmary personalitj, a stronf^ 
flavour of the soil; it may even be questioned whether curiosity and 
the love of a new sensation have not as much to do with their 
sttcc^ as their own un loubted merits. In Norwa^riau literature 
a native genius kindred to that o£ Auerbachi but ensbrined in a finer 
stykk has given a European reputation to thesnome of Bjornson* 
In Holland the Batavian humour has found ezoellent expression 
' in Beets and in Mme. Bosboom-Tousaalnt. But these swallows ore 
ve^ fiir from making a Teutonic summer. 

In Quintana we imve a good example of the second'^rate German 
novel of our own day. Toe talent of Spielhagen, n talent which 
depends for its efiects upon a startling cumbination of satire with* 
pathoSi luus been greatly exaggerated. His habit of wsndoriog away 
from plot, of introducing long episodes, of stiiggering, as it 
/were, under the load of his own creation, leads to results of which 
' a German audience is loss impatient than an English one, but which 
betray a laborious and unskiirul hand. Those who admire Spiol- 
hogen most, however, admit that in Quitiaaua he has escaped, 
morp than in any other novel, the peculiar pitfalls of his style 
and it is therefore a particularly favourable sample of bis work. 
It is too clever to bo exactly tedious, and yet wo feci throughout 
that the plot wants life; it would move and sparkle in the hands of 
a bom story-teller, it hangs lifeless in those of Spielhagen. Ytjt, ns 
we have said, Iho book is too clover, it presents too much intel¬ 
lectual ability, to bo unrcadablo. The problem on which tho story 
turns is one which is never raised in English society. Bertram, 
the hero, is in love with his niece Erna; and the main thread of 
the story hangs on his doubt whether or not lie ought to yield to 
her indubitablo preference for him and marry her. ‘It is true that, 
by an awkward transitiou in the story, the hcrulno transrers lier 
nnectiona, without warning, to an ngrceable young gcntlenmn of 
her own ago; but tbo stern ethical conscience of the reader is no 
more pacilied than it is by tho accident that always restores the 
wife intact to the arms of her spouse in the fifth act of an Eliza- 
botliau comedy. 

The scone of Qumtana is to some degree an entc^rtalning one. 
Of tho little wayside inn which gives its name to the book, “ a 
fair white hostelry, embowered in roses,” among the orange-groves 
of Copri, we. bear very little indeed. The principal part of tho story is 
earned on at a Gorman village, called Kinstedt, within the juris¬ 
diction of one of the Thuringiau Grand-duchies, the Court of which 
throws a certain halo over the society. Bertram, a rich old bache¬ 
lor, over whoso early love ailairs a curtain has been drawn, only lo 
bo constantly plucked aside by affectionate curiosity, is staying 
during a slow convalescence with his sister, Erau Bermer, who is 
the wife of tho wealthy poleiitiile of the district. Tho only law 
that Bertram has laid uiion his Inmilv is that lie should never bo 
brought face to face with his cousin Emuleiu Lydia von Asi-hliof, 
the cause of that mysterious curtain t)f which ^wo have spoken. 
Lydia is voluble enough in giving her account of the situation; 
she was cruelly jilted by Bertram twenty years ago; but tho 
family impression is that it was really she who, in a caprice of 
uusucccsslul ambition, throw him off, and was never able to got 
hold of him again. Lydia has made Erau Benner her conlidaute, 
and, taking advantage of Bertram’s feeble state, has contrived to 
be invited to the bouse during his visit. Bertram, finding accident¬ 
ally that his direct request has been disregarded for the first tiuio 
biuce tho original jilting, determines, ill as ho is, to leave the 
house before Lydia arrives, and the first chapters are occupied 
with bis amusing and yet almost tragical adventures in so doing. 
His niece Erna it is who brings him back, and w'bo persuades him 
to receive Eriiulein Lydia with fortitude. As he stands alone in 
the reception-room, Lydia, who is a consummate actress, darts 
in at the window and throws herself at his feet. The only 
result is that tho poor old bachelor has an attack of pulpiUi- 
tion of the heart, and the artful Lydia has to retire crest- 
fidlen. She has iudeed become a dreadful object, with roup) 
on her cheeks, a shrill, rattling laugh, ftilse teeth, and a dis¬ 
tressing expanse of throat and shoulder. This noisy coquette 
simply disgusts him, and she soon*eccs that sho has no chance 
of recovering his nflections, Erom this moment war is secretly 
declared between Lydia and Erua. Tho jealousy of the old 
maid gives her au unwonted perspicacity, and she perceives 
the growing touslon of manner which is the only outward sign of 
the mutual afiection of uucle and niece. Belemiiued to secure 
Bertram in spite of himself, she persuades Frau Bermcr to make a 
iwntah between and the Baron von Lotter-Vippoeb, a j^oimg 
man of doubtful antecedents, who is supposed to have great in¬ 
fluence at the Grand Bucol Court, and to secure Biirtrom by 
midringbimat once a cat's-paw and a confidant. With rueful 
feciUngs the old unde receives bis sister's confidences, and pro¬ 
mises to discover whether £ma is or is not in love with the Baron, 
for more than this be refuses to do. At this point the plot becomes 
beautifully tangled. Herr Bermer proves to be secretly bankrupt; 
Ema leasee a letter lying about in which she confessea her love 
for &itram; this letter ihUe into the nimble finders of Lydia, 
whom it drives to despemtion; and, in the midst of all ibis stress 
of intrigue, there arrives a Princess Alexandra Volinzov, a 
dca ,tx maclmti Introduced for the purpose of exposing tho 
too-brilbaot Baron von Iiotter-Vippa^. The story proceeds 
in t^ dazzling' way, providing innumerable surorisee, which 
ar» not quite ingenioua enough to' take awi^ the breath of any 
♦gparim ad reader, and we raaeh the dose of the book with the 
fMttng that we have been observing the habits of a group of 
thoiOQghly disagreeable people, not one of whom, not even the 
hexdne. oonstrains our respect or likiog. The drama has been 


verv briak and very bustiing, but it was not like real life, even 
rikil stage-life, and we see the dever marionettes put away into 
their box without the least regret. We cannot hut think that 
imaginative litamturo must have reached a low ebb in Germany 
when a story like Qumtana can bo quoted as the best book of one 
of the leading writers of tho day. 

The other volume on our list is tnuoriated from the Butch of 
J. van Leunep, and under the new name of The Count tf Talavera 
conceals au old friend, Ferdinand Huyek, which, unless we areveig^ 
much mistaken, has already been presented to the English public 
more than once. Van Lennep belongs to a bygone generation, 
while Spidhagen represents the movement and fashion of our own. 
ago. But, notwithstanding this advantage, wo still OToatly prefer 
the work of the Butch novelist. The influence of Sir Walter 
Scott, exercised as it was in almost all countries of Europe^ 
found its prindpal Butch exponent in a writer whose industry 
and multiform accomplishments were almost worthy of the 
name of his master. Van Lennep would hold, in a com* 
parativo criticism of European romance, a place about mid* 
way between Alexandre Bumas pire and the late liOrd Lytton. 
Tie is like them both in tho harlequin swiftness and variety of his 
intrigue; ho has more of tbo manliness of Bumas than of the 
false goodinesB ” of Lytton, but he approaches the latter in bis 
tendency to abstract digression. All three havo the same fond* 
ness for mysterious concealments. Quixotic gallantries, and the 
pomp of more or less fictitious antiquarianism. When Bumas 
once intruded on the very^ field of V^ Lennep in writing La 
Tulipe Noire, ho showed himself by far the greater master of tbe 
two; but Van Lennep is by no means contemptible in his powers 
of riveting and delighting a romantic fancy. Ferdinand Muyck, 
nr, as Mr, A. Arnold, who has very creditably translated it, prefers 
to call it. The Count of Talavera, begins with great art. The 
hero, a stalwart and cliivalric but too-confiding youth, who has 
just retnmtsd from the grand tour to his native Xlullaud, suddenly 
finds himself challenged to fight, at a village hostel, by a 
teriouH bandit, and is rescued t>y a still more mysterious pedlar, 
but not until he himself has accidentally saved tho liie of a 
tall dark stranger, wrapped iu a blood-red mantle. All this 
ha])puns iu tho first ten pagt's, being told in a manner that 
has nothing melodramatic iu it, and being set in a very 
curious picture of Butch rural life in the beginning of tbe 
eighteenth century. Of courso the bandit and tbo pedlar and 
tlio blood-red stranger are all persons of infinitely dark and cryptic 
purposes, and all of them inextricably involvod in the fortunes of 
tho confiding hero. A page or two further on we aro introduced 
to the hoToiiu) in high life, to the bad hero, and to the heroine in 
low life, all in clever aud original scenes, whoso only fault is that 
they trnverfeo the stage with a too bewildering rapidity. Almost 
any ten pages of The Count of Talavera supply as much plot as 
the whole of a novel by one of our clover analytical novedists, 
let u» say Mr. Ileury Jatucs. Wo walk, in fact, iu an atmospheio 
of romauco, and we cannot retire to our chamber to read a chapter 
in quietude, but wo are sure within lialf-an-hour to witness the 
escape of a political prisoner down the study chimney. This sort 
of thing, of course, may easily be overdone, and was utterly over¬ 
done by tbe ordinary writers of tho last generation; but it must 
b(‘ confessed that this brisk manner of invention is very engaging 
in the bauds of a master like Von Lennep or Bumas. 


SlIJEKLA IN EUllOrE.* 

E ven if tho text of Mr. Seuliohm's interesting volume had been 
as forbidding as the bleak Siberian tundrat where he went on 
bis fowling and bird-nesting expeditions, tbe illustrations must still 
have suiliced to recommend it. A more delightful series of wood- 
engrarings we seldom remember to hove seen than those that form 
the iioadings to tho diflbrt'nt chapters. For tho most part, too,, 
those engravings aro the keys to his subjects, and they are infi¬ 
nitely more suggestive than tbo far-fetched extracts from poems or 
plays which are pressed into doing similar duty in novris. Wher¬ 
ever we may open the iviges, wo can hardly go for wrong, although 
of course wo have founa our special favourites. For example,, 
there is Tho Lighthouso at Holigoland on a Miration Night," 
where the light-lxiams aro streaming out utou the mackness of the 
night, aud ou myriads of birds attracted to the glare, mosquitoes 

swarming round a lantern on oiio of tho rivers of Siberia. Then 
there is Huothor pictufb of ** tbo flooded banks ” of one of those 
Siberian rivers, where tho melted snows have been overflowing 
the landscape and turning the blutfs on the densely wooded banks 
into islands. Again, there are ** the banks of the Zylma," with 
the aquatic fowl clustering almost as thickly as the nocturnal 
migrants round the Heligoland lights; while for sport we have 
“ shooting wild geeso ” from au ambush on the banks of a stream, 
in what looks like the breaking dawn, or possibly tbe fading 
twilight. Perhaps even more fascinating to many people will ha 
tho little "bits” of still animal life—the willow grouse roosdng 
enfamiUe on the boughs, or the nests of the grey plover and the 
little stint with the eggs and the yoi^g. Wo repeat that one 
may get an excollont idea of the contents of the volume 
by the mere study of drawings which are photographic in their 

* Siberia i» Europe : a Viaii to the Valley of the Fetehora, mi North* 
EaetHueeia t with Leeeriptiona of the Natural ffietory, MiyruHouqf Sirdt, 
By llcury Ssebohnu Londcoi: John Murray. z88o. 
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realism, and wbieh will bear examining again and again. But 
the book itself is moat interesting reading, thbugh naturally 
there are parts of it which chiefly recommend themselves to the 
practical ornithologist. Mr. Seebohm, with his companion, Mr. 
Harvie-Brown, went through a variety of adventures in the 
pursuit of ornithological science, and had to endure a succestton 
of hardships which nothing but entbusiasm could have sweetened 
to them. Neither of tlie gentlemen was altogether inexperienced 
in Northern travel. Mr. Harvie-Brown, on a former excursion, 
had pushed his researches as far as Archangel; and Mr. Seebohm 
himsmf, in his quality of naturalist, had paid a summer visit to 
Northern Scandinavia. A comparison of the results of their 
respective obserAHtions had led to the conclusion that ** another 
ten degrees east would bring us to tho brooding-grounds of 
many species new to North Europe ”; and, moreover, there 
were sundry questions whose solution has for many years 
been the ambition of field-naturalists. Tho breeding-places 
of certiun of our familiar British visitors wero still undis¬ 
covered, notably of tho grey plover, the little stint, the 
sanderling, the curieW| the sandpiper, tho knot, and Bewick's 
swan. Messrs. Seebohm and Brown decided accordingly upon a 
visit to the Potohora river, which at that time they believed to he 
virgin ground omiihologically, and which proved really to bo so, 
as far as published reports were concerned. As may bo pre¬ 
sumed, the Petebora, which runs its course through European 
Siberia, is sufficiently inaccessible. Whore tliere are no roads, and 
where there is next to no traffic, a score or two of leagues more or 
less is of little consequence in a calculation; and tae distance of 
the river from Archangel eastwards is estimated roughly at from 
7cx> to 800 miles. They travelled, of course, in sledges, as they 
hod previously done from the railway station of Wlogda north¬ 
eastwards to Archangel, and they started about tho second week 
in April. They had little time to spare, as a fortnight later tho 
rising temperature made the scow impassable, when ** for two 
months the valley of the Petebora was as elTectually cut oil from 
isll communicatioo with civilized Europe as if it had been in the 
moon.” As it was, the journey was infinitely more tedious than 
it need have been bad they sot out a week or two earlier. 
The horses and the runners of the sledges sank deeply in tho 
softening snow; and where the snow was caking again with the 
frost, the projecting spars acted as drags, when they buried them¬ 
selves in the hardening banks. The forest scenery was picturesque, 
but tho birds tlioy had come in search of were scarce. These 
wore principally hooded crows, ravens, jackdaws, and magpies, 
with a few sparrows, and an occasional flock of snow bantings. 
And, as may be supposed, the travellers were glad enough to 
arrive at their destination in the little town of Ust-Zylma, 
situated at the junction of the Zylma with the Petebora. 

More uninviting quarters for a protracted sojourn than Ust- 
Zylma can hardly be conceived, in the prospect of the coming 
thaw and the consequent floods. The streets and the enclosures 
round the houses were bui'ied deeply in frozen liquid manure, in 
quantities sufficient to breed a pesLilence. Thanks, however, to the 
beneficent arrangements of natute, the greater part of that congol- 
ated filth would be washed away with the rush of the spring freshets. 
Lodgings were cheap, for the travellers had two excellent rooms 
In the omt of tho houses at two roubles a month; and, ibauka to 
their good letters of introduction, officials and residents were 
friendly and hospitable. No doubt it was a drawback to social 
enjo;^mont that hosts aud guests hod no common medium of com¬ 
munication, since the former spoke no language but their native 
Hussian; while the Polish gentleman whom Mr. Seebohm and his 
companion had engaged, among his other capacities, as their in¬ 
terpreter, recklessly paraphrased the Russian sentences in translu- 
tioQ, renderiog them, moreover, in most execrable French. Fortu^ 
nately, they made friends with the German captain of a steamer 
belonging to a timber company and plying in the I^tchora, and 
on board his boat they made sundry trips to bird-hunting districts 
which might otherwise have been inaccessible. 

The first excursions were unsatisfactory. Resident birds were 
almost as scarce iu the neighbourhood of the village as they had 
been in the pine forests; and the migrants had not begun to 
arrive. Neither had the summer made its appearance, somewhat 
to their surprise after the heightened temperature which had 
delayed them on their journe v. Accordingly, pending more serious 
basiness, they laid themselves out for information aa to the 
Samoyedes, who occupied some encampments in the environs 
of the town, and of whoso habits we have a curious and in¬ 
teresting account. At last the summer ^burst upon them at 
tho begmoing of May, and one morning they witnessed a most 
impressive spectacle. Seeing general excitement in the village, 
they hurried to the doors, when they saw their road in move¬ 
ment,” and going at the rate of two or throe miles an hour. The 
etream of the Uat-Zylma, along which they hod been sledging ao 
lately, had broker up for tbo season. Consequently in their boating 
expeditiona down the Petebora they bad to ooniend with the floods 
which awamped the country far and near, turning the hilly shores into 
archipelagoes of wooded islands. Once or twice they had narrow 
cacapes vraen they had to drag their boat across tho stretches of 
breaking ice previously to^aundring it upon the oppMiteaide. Mr. 
Seebohm describes the woodland scenery aa appewng the more 
iMantifttl to thimi in contrast with the barren desolation of the 
fwufiws.*— 

Dader foot spread a csrpet of soft green moes Ahd lioheni, the thick 
moss pndondnating in the older end thicker part of the forest, while the 
tt^dosr moss md me man}'*colottred lichens aboundsd ia the younger and 


more open woods. Stray shrubs of arbutus and rhododendron, bushes of 
bilberry, crowberry, 01‘auberry, the firult of whloh was preserved by seven 
months* fTnst, clumps of cari^ and other vegetation decked the shady 
aisles. The monotony of ihe great pine fwest was varied by the delicate 
hues of willow and older thickets, by plantatione of young pmes and flri, 
by clumps of'toU spruce and haggard old larches, while Mre and there a 
fine birch spread abrold iu glossy foliage, or a gaunt Scotch flr extended 
wide its copper-coloured arms. 

Meanwhile, in these woods, although chiefly io the tundra, and 
on the islands and sandbanks in the delta of the river, they 
had been adding steadily to their various collections. They had 
secured spocimens of several new species, and they had tempted 
tho peasants to gather eggs for them with some success. It waa 
tho tundra, however, that was their surest resource. The tundra ia 
generally a broad rolling moor, covered with mosses, lichens, or 
dwarf shrubbery; broken here and there by great patches of bog,\^ 
and dotted over everywhere with sheets or water. The birds 
whoso eggs they were soehiog built chiefly in the rough patches 
of tussocky grass. The story of tho incidents of one memorable 
day may bo tiwen as a sample of the rest. The eggs of the grey plover, 
it will be remembered, had been one of the main objects or the 
journey to ihe Petebora. Hitherto they bad not oven set eyes on 
the bird itself; nor had they seen any specimens among the flocks 
of emigrants that hod passed down the Petebora while thev wero 
stationed at Ust-Zylma. This morning they had at length nushed 
the birds upon the tundra ; and they resolved to make diligent search 
for nests. "An offer of half a rouble for a discovery failed, with a 
single exception, to awaken the zeal of their followers. The men, 
who wore somewhat indolent, hod no mind to attempt what they 
fancied to be impossible. But there was one honest Sumojede who 
“ tramped the ground systematically, and after more than an hour's 
I search found a nest on one of the dry tussocky ridges intersecting 
the hog, containing four eggs about the size and shape of those of 
the golden plover, but more like those of tho lapwing io colour. The 
nest was a hollow, evidently scratched, perfectly round, somewhat 
deep, and containing a handful of broken, slender twigs aud reindeer 
moss.” To place the relation of eggs and nest to this comparatively 
rare species of plover beyond any possibility of question, they 
watched for the unlucky mother ana bagged her. When a man 
sledges fur a thousand miles or two iu the pursuit of science, ho 
is but too apt to discard scruples of humanity when he sets him¬ 
self to illustrating a fact or demonstrating a disputed proposi¬ 
tion ; but we must say that Mr. Seebohm and his friend showed 
themselves more remorseless than the keenest of ordinary sports- 
mon. His remarks on touching evidences of self-sacrificing 
maternal instinct, or on pretty examples of innocent con¬ 
fidence, have invariably the same disagreeable denouement. Or, 
if the victim does escape, it is simply because Mr. Seebohm 
docs not seem to have been by any means a deadly shot. 

Of course they often slept roughly and fared meagrely, but 
the greatest torment of their lives was the mosquitoes. These 
venomous pests swarmed everywhere, hung over the bird-hunters 
in their ambushes in clouds that might Ira felt, and forced their 
way through all artificial defences. ** We were told that this 
plsguo of mosquitoes was nothing as yet to what it would 
become later. * Wait a while,' said one .fob's comforter, * and 
you will not be able to see each other at twenty paces' dis¬ 
tance; you will not be able to aim with your gun, for tho 
moment you raise your barrel balf-a-dozon regiments of mos¬ 
quitoes will rise between you and the sight.' ” On the whole, 
however, they were highly gratified with the results of the- 
journey. They brought Jiomo the eggs of three of tbo kinds of 
birds whose breeding-places had hitherto escaped discovery— 
namely, those of the grey plover, the little stint, and Bewick's 
swan. They added several birds to the European list which had 
either never been found in Europe before or only doubtfully so”; 
they iqade many observations of great importance and interest; 
and they had collected besides more thou a thousand skins, with 
no less than six hundred eggs. 


FKENCH LITJCUATUBE. 

T he third volume of M. Duruy's Roman History (i) in its new 
and gorgeous edition cootiuuea to show what lavish abun¬ 
dance of ulustration of the best kind is at the disposal of French 
authors for their books. The history itself is a sufficiently sober 
narrative, strongly tinged, of coarse, with Imperialism: W it 
must not be t^en as a bad compliment to M. Duruy if we say 
that these huge volumes, which Atlas himself would hardlT care 
to hold up for an hour or so by tbo fireside, seem ratW in¬ 
tended to oe turned over for the sake of the engiavings than 
seriously read for the sake of the text. ^ Ju the present volume, 
which includes the history of Cffisar's Gallic campaigns, M. Dutuy 
has had a double incitement to .be lavish of ** figures,” first, be¬ 
cause of the interest of the aubject to Frenchman, an^ aecopdly, 
because of the labour spent on it by his late master. The sitM of 
the battles and sieges, the relics of ancient Ga^ art, even the 
dolmens and the menhirs which may or may not date from the 
period, are caroi'uUy delineated, and not ihe least interestiiw plate 
in the book is one showing tbo limits of the distribution w rude 
stone monuments in France^ The plans of towns and fovtiftoa- 
tions are perhapa aa good as anythi^ of the kind that haa em 

(z) Hittoire dee Itomuine, Par Victor Duruy. Monvdls MUioar 
Toue IU. Paris i Uschetto. 
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l»een inserted in any book intended for the geaentl reader. For 
the-chroinoUthographs, gorgeous as they are, we confess that we care 
less, inasmuch as they always seem somewhat to ** swear ” at the 
unadorned black and wh^'te of the letterpress that accompanies 
them. Illuminated manuscidpts should not be imitated timidly. 
If colour is used in the omamonta, it should bo uted throughout. 
However, some of these very chromolithographs are as good speci¬ 
men of their rather dubious kind as we have smd, and occasion¬ 
ally, as in tho representation of a mosaic pavement, for instance, 
may he allowed to interpret the subject better than more black 
and white could by auy possibility have done \ but then, perhaps, 
a mosaic pavemoiit is not an ideally suitable illustration for a 
sober history. 

M. Qranior do Gaassgnac goes with M. Duruy naturally enough, 
second series follows up the first of its author's Souvenirs du 
Second Em^nre (3) iu giving an artfully cool and unimpaasioned, 
though a most decidedly Bonapartist, view of tho subject. The 
strength of tho position lies iu the argument from the pUbiacitef 
an argument which no pure democrat has ever been able to get 
over, and which therotbro bos bad to be met with personal 
bluster and exaggeration of the crime du dmx J)ecemore, Of 
course those^ per^ns who have no admiration for plebiscites ni-e 
under no obligation whatever to accept or to admire tlie Second 
Empire; but then M. Oranior do Onssagnne's main adversaries are 
jQot in this position. 'With remarkable skill, and without a grain 
of tho mtalice which it must havo been bard for a Frenchman to 
keep out of such a matter, but which would have injured the eeii- 
ouBuess of his demonstration, M. (Jranier do Onssagnac extracts 
from M. Victor Hugo and other opponents conf 6 i:sion 8 of the almost 
univorsal acquiescencd in the Coup (THat, Wocaunol follow the 
author tlirough the whole of his ingenious plaidmjerf in which he 
certainly succeeds in upsottiug a good many ot the Itepublicau 
martyr-legends. Unluckily for him, he does not always completely 
•guard his own legs from the arrows. Wo are preseutod to the 
Emperor Nicholas, and enjoy tho account of his interview with a 
certain “ voyagout fran^ais." Tho Emperor, it* soouis, expressed 
himself warmly about Priuco Louis Napoleon, hut was a little dis¬ 
turbed at tho seizure of the Orleans domains. Thereupon tho 
voyagout” suggested thot tho object of the annexation was 
pour all^ger lo sort dea ouviiers.” This explanation of the pbeiio- 
inenon, which tho late Professor Mansel described as 


Francu’s half-fli’dgod foglet gazing vrilli und.'izzled eye 
At the auobcaias of bis glory and tlic Orlean.s pr(>]icrt}*, 


strikes us ns rather more ingenious than satisfactory. 

J 3 iographieB of the anecdotic kind are not so common as they 
once wore, having been to a great extent replaced by an uncom¬ 
fortable and inartistic hotch-potch of letters and scraps of con¬ 
necting narrative. Mme, do Jnnze's souvenirs rntimes (3) con¬ 
cerning Berryer are almost entirely of the tjld kind, and are 
interesting enough, thnugli porJiops they have no great literary 
merit, and though the lady's adoring iioyaliam must occasionally 
more a smile, oven in the case of the must sympathetic retidcr who 
knows his subject. Her account of Louie ‘XVJII. describes him 
as a kind of belated Warcell us, given to Frjince by the Almighty 
too late and snatched away too early, which, indued, was 
Berryor’s own opinion—at least ho said so. However, it is quite 
•delightful to road uttemnees of such 11 certain sound ns Mme. do 
Janzd’s. Tho Bostoratioii, sbe eays, “ had given Algiers to France 
(en dijpit do rAngleterre), had frei'd Greece, had replaced Ferdinand 
on the throne of Spain [these two acts, wo presume, wem a kind 
of compensation each for tho other], hud re-established the 
financial situation of Franco, and had placed her in the first r.'ink 
•of the European concert.” This is certainly thorough. However, 
Mmo. de Janzd’s outspoken politics are only tho framework for a 
vast number of anecdotes about all sorts of interesting people, and 
not merely about Berryer himself. A good many of thesej of 
course, are not new; but Ihov are derived from an infinity of 
different sources, and it must bo a very w'ell rend person indeed 
who, even putting aside Mme. de Janze’s rcrtunal contributions, 
faioWB them all, or even a great part of them. The book is one 
of the pleasantest companions for a spare half-hour that w*e have 
come across for some time. From Wmo. la duchesso de Berry, a 
fioroine over whoso somewhat unlucky hcixiism Mme. de Janzd is 
onthuriastic, to Besaugiers, who once lent the great advocate a 
penknife to cut a tight bool in tho stalls of tho Opera, all manner 
of men and women play their parts in those three hundred poges. 

It is really time to ask when Sainlc-Bcuves literary represen¬ 
tatives ore going to be tired of dragging his name and reputation 
throu^ the dirt Le clou tVor (4) consists of certain letters full 
of eirateenth-ceutuiy sensibility (which is equivalent to a nino- 
teenth'^ientuiT word with the second and tfiird syllables only 
changed), wd addressed to a lady whom, from M. Jules Troubut's 
pnfaoe, it is difficult to believe that many persons iu French society 
vrill not re^gnize. This preface itself is perhaps the most objection- 
aUe thing in tho book, being fall of a kind of sniggering suggestion 
which, at any rate to some people, is not a little offensive. Tub- 
lishsd without comment, the fet^s, though scarcely interesting, 
would at any rate have boon comparatively harnile s ^j 

M. Vachorot has written (5) one of those pamphlets of very 


<a) Sonesnindu Sseoud Empire, Par A. Granier do Casaagnac. a&«n« 
pa^ Paris: Bantu. ** 

(3) .Striyar. Par la TicomtssM A. do Janxd. Paris: Plon. 

(4) Zf them dor. Par C. A. Sainto-Bouve. Parb: Calmann-Ltfvy. 

La M ierieure de la rfpubUgut, Par £tionns Yachoiot. 


haute polilime which are more common abroad than in England* 
However, the author has noUiing very new for us when he comdt 
down from his altitudes. His notion is that Pan-Germanum, and 
not Panslavism, is the great danger of Europe. 

M. de Pontmartin's Samedis (6) have had several things charged 
against them during their now pretty numerous years ofexietenoe, 
but duInssB has rarely formed one of the charges. Nor are thev 
dull now, though perhaps they approach that most formidable xo(^ 
nearer than is their autnor^s wont. M. de Pontmartin has fallen 
of late into a habit not unfrequont with literary men of a certain 
age and of strong political sympathies. Ifo has begun to jironer 
young aspirants who seem to him to be of correct principleB, and 
this is sometimes a little tedious fur his readers. We are quite 
willing to allow M. de Pontmartin himself to argue about any¬ 
thing ho likes, because his argumeula are generally well-written 
and niuufeing, if frequently ill -natured. But it does not follow 
that all his geese and goslings are welcome too. Biill this 
reproach duos not lie against tho whole of the present volume. 
It contains a really clover fantasy-piece callod L'assommoir d 
AtJdmSf describing the intended production of the play on the 
Athenian stage, the opportune illness of tlie stage manager, the 
revolt of tho actors, and the substitution, with shouts of applause, 
of the (Julijfus res. There is an interosting paper, too, on Le livre 
do lordj the anecdotes of which M. do Poutmartin supplements 
with some of his own. One of these assuredly must in some mys¬ 
terious way have been derived from a well-known legend of Curll. 
It is to the efiect that the late M. Michel Levy once upon a time 
became dissatiBlied with the titles usually alhxed to their works 
by bis authors. He thought they lacked chic and elfect; and 
ho accordingly engaged a trusty man, of whom he thought well, to 
extempori/.c a long list of titles, up to which authors more cele¬ 
brated, but, according to M. Ldvy, less gifted in the matter of 
tiih.'s, were to write. Nor is the last papei* in the book to be read 
without interest. It is a notice of Gustave Flaubert, written 
shortly after liis death, and it is a curious instance of the weak¬ 
ness of M. do Punlmurtui’8\melhod. The critic practically says to 
us“ Moat of the people who admire M. Flaubert are lleds, 
immoral creatures, enemies of religion and order. M. Zola says 
limt be is tho child of M. Flaubert. Now anything that Beds,&c., 
like must be bad; and a bad sou can't come from a good father. 
Erffo^ M. P'hiubert is bad too.” The argument is, to say the least, 
insuflicieiit; and it is at least remarkable that, so far as we have 
noticed, M. do Pontmartin does not so much as mention the 
Tentatioii de Saint-Antoine or tho Lvtjende de St.-Julien. 

^ A habit, which we cannot but tbiuk a bud one, has grown up in 
Franco of composing books which are not exactly travels and not 
exactly noyols. M. Lucien Biart and M. Victor Tissot are the 
groat practitioners of Uiis kind of work, which is for the most part 
represented iu England only by boys’ books. M. Biart's geogra- 

f khical and scientific accuracy is considerable, aud M. Tissot's 
ively pen justifies itself sunicieiitly by its works; but the 
style, we repeat, is bad. Among workers in this style, though the 
purely fictitious elomont plays a much smaller part in her work 
than in some otliors of the kind, we should be inclined to rank 
Mme, Olympo Audouard (7). At least we hope that her account 
of a wolf hunt in which she was engaged is not to be taken ab¬ 
solutely at the foot of the letter. As Mme. Audouard represente 
herself as being driven twenty versts (i.c. fourteen miles) in half 
an hour, we may indeed take for granted that there are engaging 
little exaggerations. When Mme. Audouard hud been driven the 
fomtoen miles iu tho half hour, she changed sledges. Her cous- 
paiiiou, a liussiau Count, gave her two revolvers, three rifiee, and 
a hanger; tied a live sucking pig lo the sledge, and set off. Mme. 
Audouard “philosophized” *011 the subject of the pig, but seems 
lo have thought her duty ceased there. Meanwhile, the pig 
(being slovlv fiayed and dasbod lo pieces) squeaked, the wolves 
came up, and Mmo. Audouard aud the Count blazed away at 
them, the sledge going at full speed the while. They killed 
so vent ecu wolves—and tho pig. Few of the scenes of Mme. 
AuJouard’s book are so lively, or, we may add, so offensive, as 
this. ^ As a rule, sbe mixes up not ineffective descriptions of 
IvUbsia of to-duy with scraps of history, social gossip, an d remarks 
to the effect that the French in the Crimea liked the Bossians 
much bettor than they did their English allies. It ought to bo 
mentioned that the book is lavishly illustrated with very rough, 
but by 110 means ineHectivo, woodcuts. If it wore not for the 
almost entire absence of dates, and the suspicious heightening of 
n»)t a few of the anecdotes, besides that of the wolf hunt, the 
book would be rather an fcteresting one; but, os it is, it is Fi fi thw 
fish nor liesb. 

M. Victor de Laprade (8) apologizes in bis preface for the ter¬ 
ribly shocking title of his book. For an Academician in these days 
lo write a book against music is, indeed, sometliing revolutionary 
and altogether alarming. But, says M. de Laprade, people have 
mistaken him. He is not against music, but against certain m i s - 
uses of muaic, and to prove it he publishes this book, part of which 
dates from a donaiderable time back, while part of it is sufficiently 
modern to contain a reference iu very uncomplimentary to 
tiio recent exploits of the French Qovemmeot in turning priests 
and women out of doors. This latter point is not a mere poli¬ 
tical fling, for M. de Laprade co-ordinates his objections to modern 

(6) Nowmux samedis, Psr A. de Ponlinartin. aahms sikie. Paris: 
Cslmaiiii-Ldvy. 

(7) Vopage au pays dts Boyards. Par Olympc Audouard. Paris; 
Benitt. 

( 3 ) OantnlamusiqMe, ParV deLaprsda. Paris: Didiei; 
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idiuio and modern domocmoy in a totj original Ihshion. Demo- 
cracyi music, and physical science—^these are the throe things to 
srliich the modem man is, in his view, addicted. A good deal of 
his alimentation is borrowed Tory ingeniously and quite avow¬ 
edly &>m Plato, and follows a line which readers of the Ji^mblic 
will have no difficulty in drawing for thomsolves. M. do Laprade’s 
great argument is that music without words is, if not exactly a 
mifitaho, at any rate a oatachrosis. It is meant to accompany 
words and to be subject to them, and its separate existence is a 
fend thing vainly imagined. At least this we take to bo his argu- 
ment; though the author, by alternately inveighing against music 
as it is and protesting his reverence fur it ns it should be, has 
komewbat confused his theme here and there. It is needless to 
say that the book is extremely well wrilLeii. jM. de Laprado is 
one of the few French writors upon whom the deluge of aiufvt 
which has been the least sati.<%factory result of the Koiuantic move¬ 
ment, has broken without producing the slightest etl'ect. lie is 
purely classical in the beht sonso, and w’hat his language wants 
in colour and movement it gains in elegance and statuesque 
precision. 

M. Oalmaim-Ijdvy has been well advised of late in adopting for 
certmn specially favoured works which ho has published a some¬ 
what uncommon furnuit, which may be descriwd either as very 
small quarto or as large square sexto-docimo. By this shape the 
advantages of margin and syiumelrical form of page are gtuoed 
without the corresponding drawbacks incident to most large paper 
octavos—the excessive size of the hook and its consequent drag 
upon the band. The critic is generally inclined to look kindly on 
a book catisfoctorily presented in this wav; for if the text ho 
trivial, he can always look nt the margin. \Vo shall admit that, 
in reading M. Xavier Aubrycts little poom (9), or collection of 
poems, we have occasionally preferred tlie contemplation of the 
broad expanse of pleasant, roi’gh*-cdgcd pnjner verge to the reading 
of such lines as 


Le del c’esl unc hcrmitie ; tine tadic h Tazut 

C'est pour I’ocil pToveiu;ii1 cc qu’est puur un gudb sClr 
J.ti manque di> justebsc. 

The trutli is that M. Xavier Aiibryut is much more nt hnme in 
lively prose disquisitions de mmibus rebus than in tliese terrible 
French lyric measures, which make mediocre poetry a thing more 
intolerable than it is in any other langupge. In bis Alexandrines 
he succeeds better; but here, too, we think we should have liked 
him better still in prose. 

This certainly cannot be said of M. Leconte de Lisle, whoso 
always welcome Formes antitfues, after knowing a gc»od many 
forms in their five-nnd-twenty years of life, now make their 
appearance once more in the Petite biblioth^ue” of M. 
Lemorre (10). We do not know that M. Leconte de Lisle pleases 
tts so well iu this, his moat popular work, as iu the Pwni^s bar-- 
Ueres and in some of his miscellanenus pieces, a good many of 
which, however, have been incorporated with the later editions of 
Fohnss antitiws* There is, perhaps, nothing in this rolumn which 
bos quite tla vigour and/um of I^e Uunoia *’ and “ X^e massacre 
de Mona/' or quite the poetical charm of Kequies.’* But 
since the Indian poems of the volume originally published 
as Fddntes et poesies were incorporated with tbo Foemes 
nntiqueSf these latter have made up one of the volumes 
which no one who wishes to obtain a satisfactory view of modern 
Trench poetry can afford to neglect. “Cuna^epa”^ has always 
been one of the piecos best liked by the poet’s special devotees, 
while of the strictly classical poems, ** Pan,” a short, piece in 
AloKandrine couplets, extending to tWenty-four linos only, is re¬ 
markable not merely for the masterly way in which the separate 
parts are crowded into the picture, and yet not overcrowded, but 
also because it is a typical example of the kind tif poem which 
hos been most affected in France for nearly half a century—the 
poem in which a picture complete, vivid, and carefully worked out 
uports, is presented to the reader. There is, of course, no doubt that 
this eoxifuBion of the two arts has gone somewhat too fur; but still it 
hbs produced sufficiently good work to make typical specimens of it 
interesting. It ought to be added that tho sceno ** ITypatie et 
OyrIUe” shows not a little dramatic power of a certain kind—that 
is to say, a kind to be judged according to tho standard of llacino 
and not of Shakspeare. 

' The same ** Petite bibliothoque,” which is now becoming a 
^Grande biblioth^ue,” at least as far as the number of its 
Tolumes goes, baa been increased by tl» addition of the fifteenth 
Tolnme of M. Francois Victor Hugo’s Shakspeare (11) and by the 
second volume of M. Aulard’s version of Leopardi (12). Tbo 
ibtmer contains the Tempest and the Winter^s Tale. The latter is 
oconlcd for about eighty p^mea with prose versions of poems; for 
tMirait, with translatioos of the ^ moral works”—that is to say. 
Hub ptose tales, disdogaes, and other miscellanea in which tbo 
ftsBan |»oct poured out his gall. The resemblance between 
tosHaiii'df these latter and Laudoris hnaginary Conversations is 
(ttHldiig, and indeed it can hardly have escaped any reader. 

*' Prandi ichxldreir have, as a rule, been verv fairly off for books 
InbioM mr their spec^ consumption, thongh there is no 

r * " ■ . . ""If-:- 

!!l.CsD ^ Xavier Anbryot. Parts: Cilmann-Ldvy. 

CBapns ids .Leepuie ds Lfslr-^Foimes mUiqnts, Paris: Lemeire. 

(xx) i&utrm eomplitst ds Shakspeare. Tiadultcs par F. Y. Hugo. 

Paris: Leaerrs. 

(xa) Fotiks et mueree morales de Lippards, Par F. A. Aulard. Toms 
aM. Peris; Isssitie. 


French Lewis OanoU. Lss infortsmes do Cftott-e4eii (13) Is a 
pleasant little story of a young woman of tender yean, vriio had a 
too great tendency (like some other young women not of tender 
yean) to cry at everything without rhyme or reason. It is lUnstrated 
prettily enough, but cannot in this lespect'compve with M» Girardin’a 
and M. AssoUant’s books for boys, especially with the latter. Orand- 
pare (14) is, like all its authors legends of schoolboy life in the 
provinces, very natural, and very free from anything that is oV 
jectionable, thongh perhaps an English boy would like it better, 
and would bo right in liking it better, without its rather unneces¬ 
sary codicil in which the hero has a wife chosen Xbr him. By 
great good luck she happens to be the one he would himself have 
chosen ; but ibis is an accident. M. Assollant is, in fiimilip 
phrase, a cut above tho general rim of boys* book-maketti in 
England, and Fendragon (15) has stylo and literary^ merit as i^ell 
ns movement and colour. Thu hero is a Gaulish chief, who serves 
iu the armies of Alexander the Groat, and who, of course, peiv 
forms wonders mounted on a terrific steed, which is repie- 
sentod in tbo illustrations after a fashion calculated to canse the 
pleasantest alarm. M. Deslys (16) is also a writer of no snudl 
powers, and his volume, like the others previously menlaoned, is 
abundantly illustratod. It contains three separato tales intended 
for perhaps rather older readers. 

(13) Les inforfuiiat de Chou-chou. I’ar Mine. Cdomb. Paris : 
Ilauiiettc. 

( 14 ) Orawt-pere. Par .T. Girard in. Paris: llactieMe. 

(15) Pr«rf/o;/fm. Par A. AASolJiiiit. Parw ; flauhctte. 

( 16 ) I,*amiftxinfaU. Par Cb. I>oslys. Paris; lluchettc. 


EllRXTirii .—For ** Mrs, Marp Barker^ in oiw Inst weeJds notice 
ofSome Drawings of Ancient Fmlroiderg" {Sotheran and 
Co.), read “ Airs. Mary Barber.” 
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THE QUEEN’S SPEECH—IRELAND. 

S tbe material points of the Queen's Speech had 
been communicated to the dailj papers a day or two 
before the meeting of Parliament^ public curiosity 'was 
concentrated on the impending debate, or rather on Mr. 
Gladstonb’b esplauation of the policy of the GovernmeDt. 
Lord Bbaconsfibld, Sir Stafford Nouthcote, and any of 
their supporters who might take part in the discusHion, 
could only express with more or less force tho general con* 
riotion. It will be admitted that the two leadcra of the 
Opposition satisfied general expectation by the mode in 
-wuich they discharged a not very difficult duty. Lord 
Beaoonsfield proved that ho had warned tho country and 
iiis Buccousors of tho impending danger, and that he had 
pr'^’acsed not only to rfenow tho Peace Preservation Act, 
but, if necessary, to render its terms more Btriugent. Ho 
was answered by Mr. Gladstone's assurance that Ireland 
had never been so prosperous or so geneii^ly contented as at 
the date of tho change of Ministry. Sir Staffoku North- 
cote’s speech was still more offeetive; but tho (jnestiou 
betw eeu the two parties has little interest or importance. 
If Lord Reaconsfiei.p and his colleagueB had been deficient 
ill foresight and in firmness, their shortcomings furnish no 
excuse for any neglect of duty by tho prcbont Govern¬ 
ment. The task of delivering the Ministerial apology 
afforded occasion for the exercise of Mr. Gladstone’s 
peculiar genius, lie had to master two inconsistent pro. 
positions ; and no orator is more cajiabic of tolerating and 
reconciling contradictions. It was necessary to vindicate 
tlio determination to provide in January fur tho main¬ 
tenance of order which has been disturbed since Sep¬ 
tember or October without official interference. If ho is 
light now, ho w^as wrong three months ago, for tho 
excuse that it was desirable to wait till public opinion 
becamo unanimous is but a transparent evasion. It 
was little to the purpose to rite instances in which 
former Governments have been timid and dilatory. Such. 
precedents furuish warning rather than oxamjilc, even 
when they are not disinterred from obsolete records. 
Mr, Gladstone actually thought it worth whilo to quote 
a speech uelivered by Mr. Peel in 1814, w'hen he was 
a young man of iivo-and-twenty, lately appointed to 
biii first subordinate office. If it were worth whilo to 
investigate tho circumstances, no surprise would be caused 
by the discovery that Lord LiVEurooL’s administration of 
Irish afiaii*6 was not extraordinarily prescient or vigorous. 

Mr. Gladstone laid groat stress on the prosecution of 
Mr. Parnell and his assooiates as an experiment by which 
the efficiency of the existing law might be tested before 
exceptional measures were proposed. ..It might have 
occurred to the ingouious apologist that the prosecution 
has, whether it ends in acquittal or conviction, already done 
its best and its worst. The verdict of tho jury can in no 
way affect the nndoubted fact that the Laud League has 
ostablished its despotism in the greater part of Ireland, 
and that ordmary justice is entirely susponded. By intro¬ 
ducing u Coeroion Bill while the prosecution is still 
pei*;: 3 ^ ihe Gove^nmeaf^ distiuotly admits the absence of 
between the measures which are required and 
tk. isoHtary effort which has been made to check or punish 
0D6 form of crime. The wholesale aequisition by the Irish 
‘ HQpnlaoe of firearms, largely supplied, it is said, by Mr. 
Shauskulain’b ooostituonts, could not possibly bo pre¬ 
vented or discouragjed by tho indictment of Mr. Parkbil. 


Tho great majority of the agents of tho Land League and 
of other agi'ariiin conspirators have no concern in the trial, 
though they will of course boast of a triumph if the jury 
should bo intimidaiod. It was, in truth, impossible to 
devise any reason for the delay which would nob be an 
argument against the Coercion Bill itself. 1 b is satisfactory 
to learn that tho measure is to take precedence of other 
business, and it may be inferred that Mr. Gladstone is 
prepared with Boino scheme for repreB.sing tho obstruction 
which has been threatened by Mr. Parnell. It is not 
undesirable that his pugnacity should l)€ partially diverted 
from hia ordinary opponents to tho enemies of freo Parlia¬ 
mentary debate. In any fcasiblo plan for the defeat of 
efforts to obstruct business ho will bo cordially supported 
by t ho great majority of the House. 

Tho conduct of Mr. Beujht and Mr. Ciiamrerlaix will 
bo observed with curiosity aod jicrhnpa w’ith amuse- 
ment. In his exposition of the reasons for postponing 
coercion, Mr. Gladstone omitted to mention the deci¬ 
sive cause, which was tho succcs&ful rcsistaiico of bis 
Birmingham colleague to tho policy which is supposed 
to have been recommended by Mr. Eorsier. When, as 
it is ladicved, the Cabinet was hesitating, Mr. BrKiHT 
propounded tho nnirvellous doctriiio that i'orco was no 
remedy for anarchy caused by discontent. Ncithor Mr. 
Buionr nor Mr. Giiamderlain qualified their repudiation of 
a policy of coei’cion by any referenco to times and seasons ; 
nor did they protend to rely on the efficacy of the State 
prosecution. They produced, and probably intended to 
produce, the Impre.s.sion that tboir colleagues must choose 
between license to Irish crime and tho continuance in 
office of tho extreme Radical section of tho Ministry. 
It was, on tho whole, thought better to give over 
Ireland to tho dominion of the Land Lcaguo than 
to lo.so the sujiport of the great deniocratio orator and 
of tho chief iimnager of tho Birmingham Election Club. 
I or ovejy cririie which might havo been prevented 
by tho earlier suspension of tho Habeas Corpus and 
by the disarmaiueiit of the disafiected population, Mr. 
Briout and Mr. CiiAMnEKLAiN ai'o not exclusively rospon* 
sible, because their colleagues submitted to their dictation. 
It will hondeforth be convenient to discontinue as far ns 
possible tho retrospective criticism which is tmavoidably 
suggested by Mr. Gladstc-ne'b apology. If the Govern¬ 
ment will at last do its duty, it onght to be supported, 
inasmuch ns no competitors are ready to take the place of 
tho present Ministers. Even the conduct of Mr. BiiiunT 
and Mr. CiUMiiKRr.AlN may bo condoned now . that tlicy 
havo practically acknowledged their error. 

Mr. Glads'IONE was probably well advised in referring 
but vaguely and sliglitlyto the measure which ho intends 
to iulruduco with respect to the tenure of land. It is to 
be founded on the Act of 1H70, which he sti 1 regards with 
complacency, though he W’ill bo compelled to ndract tho 
assurances with which the measure was defended at the 
time. It may bo collected from Mr. Gladstone's state¬ 
ment that some legislative control over the amount of rent 
is to be established, and that the machinery by whicli Mr. 
Bright's Clauses were to bo worked is to be rendered more 
cfi'cctivo. Tho Report of tho Irish Land Commission in¬ 
cludes a recommendation of tho iUreo E'k" ; hut it is only 
signed by throe Commissioners out. of five—Lord Bess- 
r.ououGU, Baron Down, and Mr. Shaw are at issue with 
Mr. Kayanaou and The O'Conou Don. ' It is but a barren 
inquiry whether a Land Bill ought to Lave been jmst- 
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poned until tlio Coercion Bill: was passed. The choice 
oecessarily lay with tho GoTOrnmont, and Parliament 
and the country 'must acquiesce in tho decision. It is 
certainly unfortunate that any organic legislation which 
can be del'eiidcd as expedient and equitable should ap¬ 
pear to have been extorted by violence. There is still less 
reason for spontaneous concessions such as that which 
is mentioned in tho Speech. The proposal of Comity 
Boards in Ireland seems in a hi^h dc^*ee injudicious. 
Tho constitution of the Grand Junes is in some ro.spocts 
anomalons; but tliclr powers , are limited, and there is 
no urgent need of a change. The disaffected part of the 
population will riglitly interpret tho measure as a partial 
admission of the prineiplo of Homo Kale. If County 
Boards arc created, it is inevitable, in conformity with the 
precedents of ..lodern legislation, that they should bo 
elected by numerous and poor constituoucies. Although 
it will bo their nominal function to levy and administer 
rates, it is certain that property will not bo adequately re¬ 
presented. . At tho risk of ai*onsing pi*ejadico, it may bo 
well to assort that nothing is at present likely to be more 
injurious to Ireland than aii oxtension of elective insti¬ 
tutions. Among tho Irish members arc many persons of a 
class which never ought to enter tlio walls of Parliament, 
and even their less discreditable colleagues have no 
pretension to represent tho property and intcDigonce of 
Ireland. It will not bo tlie worst peculiarity of County 
Boards elected by tho same constitnimcics that they will 
probably perpetrate tho grossest jobbery. It is certain 
that they will bo employed by agitators for political pur¬ 
poses, and espccinlly to prornoto tho disruption of wliicU 
they will be considered an instalment. Kven if the rnoasuro 
had been more o.vpc Jiont in substance, it is at the present ti me 
wholly inopportune. If tho Government resolved to conn, 
tenanco the claims of tho revolutionary faction by making 
a change in land tenure tho condition of suppression of , 
di.soi'Jer, it is unnecessary ami undesirable to coax and 
wheedle tlic inalcontonts by irrelevant concessions. Tlio 
power-s of the Grand Juries are not even included in the 
current list of popular grievances. Tho county Land 
Leagues will gladly accept tho invilatidn of the Govern¬ 
ment to transform themselves into County Boards. 


THE QTJEEX S SPEl CII. 

N OTE’ING could have been more modest and curt, not 
to say bald, than those parts of tho Qukkn’s Speech 
which referred to other than Irish matters. Tho 
lolationa with Oireign Powers continue to bo friendly and 
harmonious. This i.s always said, unless tho country is on 
tho eve of a war. What is the real extent of friendship 
and the exact character of tho harmony is what we should 
like to know ; hut flu’s is tho very thing that it is impos¬ 
sible to disclose ill a short and formal paragraph. The 
main question relating to tho frontier between Turkey 
."'.lid Montenegro has been sotllod. This is true, and is 
no inoro or Jc?ss than tho truth. The main question 
has been settled, subsidiary^ questions navo nut been 
settled. Criticism is studiously deprecated by an utter 
absence of glorification in tho result, and of referonco to 
the means by which tho result was attained. Tho Powers 
arc now engaged in communications which have in view 
tho detemiination of the frontier between Turkey and 
Greece. Tl^his is a good, bald, dry fact. The Powers aro 
indisputably so onguged, but whether theso labours aro 
likely to lead to anything, or at wliat result it is desirable 
they sbonld arrive, wo know no more after reading tho 
Quken’r Speech than before. Some unfulfilled portions of 
tho Treaty of Berlin continue to occupy tho attention of 
tlic Queen and her Cfevernment. There are many unfulfilled 
provisions of the treat}", and if they aro all occupying 
attention, they niust bo making a heavy demand on it. 
A little more explicitness is shown when tho turn 
comes of the Basntos and tho Boers. Friendly mediation 
is proffered between tho natives and tho colonists; and it 
ma}' be hoped tijat such an end to tho contest may be 
possible and effectiml; but from a technical point of view^ 
it is Btraugc to hear of a Sovereign' mediating betwOOn 
two .seta of her subjects ns if she was mediating botw^n 
Chili and Pei*u. The Boers by their precipitate ro- 
cimrso to arms have made inevitable n postponomont 
of that almost complete freedom which was abont to 
be be.sfowcd on them. Lastly, tho war in Afghani.sian 
Las been brought to a close, and, with the exception of 


the Candahar force, idl the Qubbn's troops have been re¬ 
called within the Jndian frontier. It is not the intention 
of the Government to retain Candahar permanontly;. but 
the still nnsettled state of the country and the oonsequent 
difficulty of establishing a native mler have delayed for a 
time the withdrawal of the army from that position. This 
tolls UR, indeed, if any one can have supposed it doubtful^ 
that it is not the intention of the Govomment to make Can* 
dahar a part; of the territory of Br&ish India. But it leayes 
ns entirely in the dark as to when Candahar will be evacu¬ 
ated. Tho country is said to be still nnsettled, and there is 
no native Government to which Candahar can be given 
over. What we are to do with Candahar is, thoreforo|)xui 
uncertain as it was when Sir Fbedbuick Eoderts relieved 
it. Tho Queen concluded this part of her speech by in¬ 
forming Parliament that further cori^apondonce on the 
Military Estimates of India would bo laid before it; and it 
needed the subsequent explanation of Mr. Gladstone to 
understand that this laconic and mysterious phrase meant 
that the materials now existed for a.skinga decision on tho 
difiicnlt and anxious subject of the proper contribution of 
England to tho expenses of tho war. 

The principle on which the Speech was framed is suffi¬ 
ciently obvious. 1 'he real busiuess of tho Parliament is 
to deal with Ireland. It is Ireland that absorbs tho at¬ 
tention which is conventionally supposed to be oconpit^d 
with the constitution of Macedonia or tho woes of the 
Armenians. It was Ireland, and Ireland only, as to which 
there was a keen anxiety to know the intentions of tho 
Government. Other subjects had to lie noticed, but they 
might bo 80 noticed that criticism and information should 
aliko be minimized. They had to appear on the scone, 
but they might bo arranged like the bodyguard of a 
prince, wliich, if it is but decently and simply dressed, 
escapes notice. iSomo criticism was, of course, un- 
avoidublo. It is the business of tho leaders of the 
Opposition to criticize every part of the QueenV^ 
};>pecch, and Lord Bka(:on8field went through his lu.sk in 
orio House, and Sir STAFForwD Nortiicotk in tho other. 
Tho choice of the lino which criticism was to take vras, 
however, limited. There was the criticism that there wa.s 
nothing to criticize, that nothing had been told, and that 
by an exaggoi nt\;d reticence the Govorumont had left 
j Parliament entirely in the dark as to tho ])ast, the present, 
j and tho future. This was tho lino iSir Staffoed Nortii- 
I cure adopted, and Mr. Gl.vd.stone could only say in ropl}- 
! that tho Rop[)lerneut to the Queen’s Speech was to 
I bo found in a ixicont speech of Lord Granville. 

I Tho real reply would have boon that Parliament 
; and the Government equally wished that attention 
I should for the moment lie exclusively directed to Ireland. 
Lord Beaconsfjki.d could scarcely bo satisfied with 
this sort of negative comment, and set himself to attack 
tho general peliey of tho Government. In doing this he 
had the choice of two lines. Ho might have shown with 
great effect that tho present Government has stolen the 
clothes of tho last Goverumont. In spite of all the fiery 
donunciations and wild assertions of tho Midlothian cam¬ 
paign, Mr. Gladstone has no choice but to carry out the 
Treaty of Berlin. The Government is hurraing forward 
troops to sustain the authority of the Queen in tho Trans¬ 
vaal, tho acquisition of which was described by many mem- 
bers of tho Government as a piece of sheer robbery. The late 
G overnment al most immediately before its fall declared that * 
it desired no accession of territory in Afghanistan, but must 
endeavour to find some trustworthy native to take over, not 
only Cabnl, but Candahar. This is iii almost so many words 
the policy announced in the Queen’s Speech. Sir Stafford 
Nortiicotb always said that England would do something 
to help India in tho cost of the war, but could never decide 
how mnAi ought to bo doilc, and this is precisely where 
the Queen’s Speech leaves us. Nothing, it might easily 
bo made to appear, could be a greater tribute to the sound¬ 
ness of l^e policy pursued by tho late Governmout 
than tho cu^iona completeness with which tho present 
Government has found itself obliged to walk in its 
stops. But from a parly point of view there was a most 
serious objection to taking^ this line of oritidsm. It 
would have given the Oppositibn a great momentary 
triumph, bat it wonld have mnch haffiporod it in-'^wb 
futnro. If it had owned that the policy of the Govofa- 
menfi was its own policy, how could it say that this policy 
was wrong r' It wonld have had tho 'ploasnro of patronlz-*^^ 
ing the Governn^ent^ bat the business of an Oppesition 
is nob to patronize, bat to attack. Lord Bbacobsfield, 
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therefore^ boHlv adopted an exactly contrary line of 
oriticism, and alleged that the policy of the Oovemment 
was a starring and an hntetriotie 4lepartnre fi^om tho 
policy of its predtAcesBors. The fhots might have boon 
thought to point to an opposite conclusion. Bui it was 
the business of Lord BEiOOM&riBiiD not to trouble himself 
about foots so much as to get his party into a ])Ositlon for 
effective attack. He, therefore, made the Government a 
present of a character for boldness and originality, but 
this was a small sacrifice in comparison with the gain of 
getting a clear field for argning that everything tho 
Government may do or has done is wrong. 

Parliament is to have other basinoB.s brought before it 
'^'by the Government when tho main Irish Bills nro disposed 
of i but tho Government has been extremely moderate in 
carving ont other than Irish business. Its Bills aro only 
Bills which it could not help bringing in, or which excite 
a languid and a local interest. Corporal punishment is 
to bo abolished in tho ar^ny and navy. This is merely 
a fulfilment of what was announced last Session, and 
it is the only "measure that can be said to be of a 
party character. Every other measure announced would 
as naturally have been prepared by a Coni*ervativo as 
by a Libera.1 G overnment. A Bankruptcy Bill is a simple 
necessity. It is Otv scandal that it should have been so 
long postponed; and, if tho new Bill diflers from that 
brought in by Lord Caikns, it will dificr only so far as 
farther discussion and more exporionee may have shown 
how the Bill of Lord Cathns can bo advantageously modi¬ 
fied. Tho general nature of a Bankruptcy Bill, by 

W'hichever party it may be prepared, is now clearly 
determined, and it is not so much interesting to- know 
that a Bankruptcy Bill is to ho prepared as to 
hoar that it is to bo placed in the charge of Mr. 
Chambkrlaix. It will give scope to his superabnn- 
dant energy, and that it should be confided to liitn 
is a recogiiition of tho important fact that a Bankruptcy 
Bill is tho proper affair of traders rather than lawyers. 
Tho difficully is to docLdo how trade can best be carried 
on rather than to shape clauses. Two litth* Bills follow 
which an? no doubt very useful and mjcessary. Something 
is to be done to regulate floods, and something more to 
rogulalo Scotch oharitablo endowments. Those arc 
measures of local importance, but they can scarcely excite 
any party fooling, and tliey only find their way into the 
iJUKKN’s Spoecli because it would have been diflicult to find 
any inciisiiros better calculated to keep tho end of the 
♦Speech to a neutral tone. Tho general discussion of the 
effects of the Ballot Bill, which to the legitimate discon¬ 
tent of tho Opposition was evaded last fcJossion by the 
device of a Continuance Bill, is this year to occupy a 
jiropcp share of the attention of Parliament; and recent 
disgraceful disclosrtres, which have equally iiffbcted botli 
parlies, will prompt an equal ingfuiuity on both 
sides to devise now methods of stifling or bafiling 
electoral corruption. When the Government discloses 
tho contents of these measures there will be abundant 
room for tho expression of varieties of opinion ; but there 
is nothing exciting in tho knowledge that these arc tho 
measures as to which the Governmeut will take tlio 
opinion of Parlinment. None of them raises a burning 
question, and in a Session which will jscc tlie llaining ques- 
tion of Ireland glare so fiercely, it is ]irudcnt to keep 
down everything else to the lowest possible level of ex¬ 
citement. 


THE BEVOLT IN THE TRANSVAAL. 

rilHB alleged moderation of tho insurgent Government 
A of tho Transvaal cam bo only couyentioTially supposed 
to indicate tho probability of a oompromiso. The leaders 
of the revolt graciously offer to receive tin English Consul 
at Pretoria, and even to take into future consideration 
some raoosupo of a federative character. Ih return, they 
require tho conoossion of indopendcnco, t^liich is the only 
issue raised by the insurrection. The or^.ms of tho Eng- 
lish Government have not thus fiar recommended absolute 
\ iind immediate submission; and tho Boors have evidently, 
determined not to resume their%llegiE|,pG!B until they have 
tried their strength in the field. They are probably aware 
of the scanty number of Imperial troops in South Africa, 
and they have perhaps not anticipated tho iiiimediato 


: despatch of reinforcements* The unnecessary Imny 
which both tho late and the present Governments with¬ 
drew the troops aftor the end of the Zulu war lias pro¬ 
bably been interpreted as a proof that English forces were 
not again to be employed in South Africa. Many unwise 
staiements to that effect have been made in newspapers 
^ and at public meotiugs, and it was not unnaturally sup- 
; posed that tho colonists of tho Capo agreed to a policy 
^ which would comploto tbdr ptaciical indopeudeuce. 
During tho Basulo war tho Capo Government has askctl 
for no aid from home; und, on the other side, ihoru lias 
boon no officious ofibr of support. The Transvaal leaders 
have a]iparcntly satisfied themselves o£ thoir ability to 
deal with tho only forces of which Sir Gj'J(>i:i!FJ Culi.kv can 
immediately dispose. Their hopes will have been con¬ 
firmed by the hitherto unexplained delciit of an English 
doluchracut. The general result is unfortunately not 
doubtful; but it is difficult to believe Mr. JuuiiERT’s 
account of the combat. He asserts that, on the refusal of 
tho officer in command to suspend his march, the detach- 
ixicnt, after an exebauge of one or two volleys, ^capitulated 
in a few minutes to iin inferior force of raw volunteers. 
Tho Htatemout has since been to some extent authori¬ 
tatively contradicted. It appears that tho first account 
of tho slaughter resulting from a surprise was not in¬ 
accurate. 

Tho rumour of an alliance between the Boers of the 
Orange Free State and tho insurgents in the Transvaal i.s 
likely to bo well founded. Mr. JIimnd, President of the 
Free State, has for tho most part maintained friendly rela¬ 
tions with tho Imperial and Colonial Governments, though 
during bis visit to ^inglanJ three or four years ago he 
gavo no encouragement to l^orJ CarxauvoN S proposal of 
federation. During tho Basuto war tlio colonial forces 
have been allowed to pass freely through the territory of 
the Frt5o State, until the approach of the outbreak in the 
Transvaal, when difllcultiej were for the first time raised 
by some of the local authorities. Li ordinary times the 
Dutch of tho Republic probably understand tliat the 
white population of Sooth Africa has a common interest 
in repressing tho pretcn.slons of tho natives to indepon- 
denco. In disarming tho Basntos the Cape Covernment 
I was incidentally securing the neighbouring Free State 
from tho possible hofttility of a formidable enemy. Resi¬ 
dents in tho country may perhaps not share the di.sappro- 
bation of Mr. Spruu/s policy wdiich ha.s been cx})resseil 
both by ju’ofesscd }>liilaiithro])i.sis and by ollicial politicians 
in England. The t5iirlicr disasters of the? confiict had ap¬ 
parently been. rodeoracd, for all recent accounts eonciir in 
rcprc.senting tho colonial forces .us gc*ncrulJy siicc(‘ssful, 
c.specially in the ca23tiu*o of large nuinbcis of sheep and 
cattle. Tho whole conditions of the struggle may be 
reversed if tho Orange Free Slate is closed lo the 
English columns. The vast and thinly-inhabited territory 
of the Republic extends along tho entire Icngtli of tlie 
Basil to country, and soparatc-s it from tlie colony. The 
rebellious native.^ w’ould be quick to di.scorn tin? difficulties 
of their adversaries; and they would also perceive that 
during the coiitimianee of tho war in the Transvaal they 
have little to apprehend on the siiie of Natal. That a 
virtual alliance with uncivilized tribes against Euroi)ean 
Bupreimuy would bo suicidal is no sceurily against its 
being adopted under tlie infhu'nceor passion and pn-judicn. 
It is jjossiblc that the Boers of tfic Free State may attempt 
to distinguish between the interest of tbo C.npc Colony in 
coercing tbo Basutos, and tho claim of the Englisli Go¬ 
vernment to the KOYcreignty of the Transvaal; but such 
ail attempt would certainly fail. Any ushistance which 
maybe given to tho iusurgeiits will effect a diversion in 
favour of the Basutos. 

In loss Bcrupulous times a Government suddenly, if not 
treacherously, attacked by rebellious subjects, would not 
have Injsiiatijd to use all the means whieli could be ili.seo- 
vered lor checking and ]mnishiug the insurgents. It i.s 
believed that tho Boera have long before their declaration 
of war set tho examplo of resorting to native assisianee; 
but tbo Imperial Governmeab cannot ally itstjlf with 
aavugea against civilized opponents. It has, in iket, 
though not of set purpo.se, relieved tho Boci\s of tlio Trans¬ 
vaal from contingent dangor.s 'which might pcrliaps have 
deterred them from insurrection. SbcoooKNr, who hail 
brought the former Republic to the vergo of' destruction, 
and CfiTEWAYO, who had repeatedly aunoniicod his iiiien- 
tioTi of. washing his s|iears in the blood of tho Boers, have 
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lioih been crashed English arms sioco the date of the 
annexation. If the two potentates still threatened the 
frontier of the Tniiisvaiil, tho English protectorate would 
bave been endured, oven if it had not been cordially liked. 
A section of Patch politicians at the Gape has eocooraged , 
the separatist tendencies which could not fail to display j 
taemselvcB in the Transvaal. One of the inconvenieriftes 
of popnlar government of the modem type is the ineidtable 
existence of an Opposition which naturally occnpies it¬ 
self in thwarting the policy of the Government. The < 
mischief is aggravated in communities where there are 
joalonsios of race as well as party dissensions. The 
well-advised part of the Dutch population probably wel¬ 
comed tho resumption of English allegiance by a com¬ 
munity of their own blood and language. Though 
federation has been postponed, the English provinces will 
inevitably hereafter form some kind of political union, 
either by a federal constitution or by the extension of the 
limits of the colony. In such a contingency the Dutch 
element would bo reinforced by the addition to the Capo 
of the wide region of the Transvaal. 11 is not surprising 
that another party should resent tho annexation of a Dutch 

? rovince which bad for some years enjoyed independence. 

'he singularly inopportune time and manner in which tho 
union was effected turuishod abundant ground for adverse 
criticism; but, on the whole, tho sounder view seems, 
down to tho recent rupture, to liavo prevailed at the Cape. 
The subject of the Transvaal has been rarely discussed in 
the colonial Farliaincnt; and Sir Dartlg Frkke’s extra¬ 
ordinary popularity was in no degree impaired when, as 
the organ of tho Imperial Government, he had informod 
the Transvaal remonstrants that there was no prospect of 
tho restoratioT? of their independence. Mr. SPKiaa and his 
colleagues may justly take credit to themselves for the 
general suspension during their term of office of apparent 
antagonism between the English and tho Dutch. Sir G. 
Co7.LEY*6 judicious language will tend to allay any tendency 
to natural jealousy wliich may exist among tho Dutch of 
tho colony. He shows both good taste and sound judg¬ 
ment in warning the troops who may bo engaged in the 
contest that the Boers of tho Transvaal are brave men of 
civilized rank. It is left for passionate and irres^mnsible 
•declaimers to denounce by tinticipation as cowards the 
jot unsubdued desccndaiiis of one of the bravest nations 
of tho world. 

It is well that tho concurrence of both politicial parties 
in tho blunder perpetrated at the Transvaal will prevent 
recrimination, or at least render it innocuous. Neither 
Lord Kimkerley nor Mr. Gj.adsionb at the time disap¬ 
proved of the annexation, and Lord Kimwerley’s former 
subordinuto at tho Colonial Office publicly, and without 
remonstrance from his superiors, applauded the measure. 
Mr. Gladstone, indeed, afterwards denounced with charac¬ 
teristic siguificauco tho forcible suhstitation of monarchi¬ 
cal rule for Kepuhlican institutions; and, in his animosity 
against Lord Beaconsfield’s Government, ho declared that 
the independence of the Transvaal ought to bo restored; 
but he bad estopped himself from objecting to tho trans¬ 
action by not protesting at tho time, and ho afterwards 
repudiated his later pledge when he had ofBcial power 
to redeem it. It oddly happens that almost tho 
only member of Parliament who has been consistent 
in denouncing the annexation is admitted to the ranks 
of tho Administration at tho very moment when the 
Transvaal has risen in insurrection. It is possible that 
the loaders of the rebellion may be encouraged by 
the promotion of their most conspicuous advocate; but 
the coincidence of the appointment with the outbreak of 
war was probably accidental; and it would have been 
hard on Mr. Codrtney to bo excluded from office merely 
because be had happened almost alone to take the correct 
Tiew of an important political question. If the vacancy 
had occurred in the Colonial Office instead of the Home 
Office, it would not have been convenient to appoint a 
declared opponent of the policy to which the Government 
is committed. There is no reason to doubt that Lord 
Kimberley will act consistently with his former policy, 
and bis intentions will be vigorously expounded in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Grant Duff. 


THE BUSSIANS IN CENTRAL ASIA. 

F ob persons who delight to exercise their powers ef 
political and miUtaiy divination, there is probably no 
subject so promising at the nresent time as the progress 
of the expedition which, nnaer tho command of General 
Skobeleff, is striving to vindicate the prestige of Bussia, 
to avenge the ddeat of Geok T^e, and to open the route 
to Merv. For many months since, and even before the 
collapse of Lazareff’s attempt, the Sources of inteli igen ae 
on tho Buligeot have been almost wholly Bussian. When 
the Czar's Generals turned away correspondents from 
their camp, one only, the Correspondent of the 'Daily 
NcioSf persevered in tho attempt to tap some new sonr^ 
of information. "After long hanging about in the As- 
trabad district, this Correspondent joumeyod to Tehe¬ 
ran, and thence to Meshed, the chief town of the North- 
Western frontier district of Persia, where, with not 
a little difficulty, he obtained permission to try his 
chance among the robber tribes who strike equal terror 
into Hnssians and Persians. From Mesh^ ho made bis 
way to Derguoz or Dcrogez, the lost station on Turkish 
territory, a short distance only from Askabad, the capital 
of the Western Turkoman tribes, and a somewhat greater 
distance from the guarded hold of Geok Tepe itself. 
Further than this he does not seem to havo hitherto suc¬ 
ceeded in getting. This Correspondent, however, who is 
not actually on tho spot, and whose messages have to find 
their way % tho circuitons route of Meshed and Teheran, 
is absolutely the only source of anything liko first-hand or 
rather of good second-hand information, indopendont 'of 
tho UusBiau official bulletins, or of such rumours as may 
leak out as to tho real contents of the tolograms sent 
by General Seodeleff. Of these tho first are almost- 
entirely untrustworthy; the second, for the most port 
gucsBoi), come either from St. Petersburger fromYionna, and 
require to bo taken with an inordinate number of grains of 
salt. It is only by patting two and two together, and 
vehturing not a little in tho way of oonjoctural interpreta¬ 
tion, that anything like a probable account of what is 
actually going on can be made np. 

One thing is as nearly as may be certain, and that is that 
in Christmas week important engagements took place; 
and it is also veiy nearly certain that these ongagemonts 
resulted in loss to the linssians, perhaps in loss not very 
much less than on the former occasion when they went 
down before the fiery onset of the desert cavaliy. Tho 
situation had been known to bo growing critical mr some 
time. General Skobeleff had gradually been accumu¬ 
lating tbe resources upon which he intended principally 
to rely for his attack on tho Tekke stronghold ; that is to 
say, a very large number of guns and mitrailleusoB, an arm 
in which he was certain to meet with littio oppo¬ 
sition in kind, and which might bo thought likoly to 
produce espoei^ effect on undisciplined foes, defended 
only by mud walls. It was also rumonrod, though 
this rumour rostod on somewhat slender foundation, that 
General Kubofatkikb had como to his aid with a considor- 
ablo Russian force from Samaroand and the Eastern 
Khanates. This latter item"of intelligence was extremely 
important if true, for hitherto the road from tbe north 
and oast to the Tokke oases had been considered simply 
impassable. A siffgle caravan track is marked on the 
map from Khiva to a point oonsiderab^ to the eastward 
of any that thq Russians have yet reaoh^; another from 
Khiva to Merv; others again from th^ coarse of the Amu 
Darya to tbe same place. But these latter, passing through 
the territory of the Merv Tekkes—more numerous, war¬ 
like, and hostile thati' tbe Akkals themselves—'might bo 
considered as hopelessly out of tho question, and any 
Bussian expedition which, starting from Charjui or else¬ 
where on the great, river, should reach Geok Tepe, would 
have made its way by a practically new rente. General 
Kuropatkink’s arrival, therefore, at least in any foroe, 
seemed in tbe highest degree improbable. At the same 
time it waft certain fhat the Tekkes had received con¬ 
siderable reinffiroemonts—certain beoause the mmonrs to 
that effect word confirmed independently from the sonroe 
already alluded to, the force having pasAed close to 
Derogez. ^ This reinforcement amocintod, it was said, 
eight thousand men mounted on oamels and ames, an&p^ 
having some few guns with them. Whether these had actu¬ 
ally joined the defenders of Geok Twe or not at the time of 
fighting cannot be determined. Bnt it seems that on < 
OhristniM Eve an engagement, and no small one, was fought 
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Patting the Russian oflSoial account and the independont 
report together, it seems that General Skobelefp, annoyed 
at the successful attacks of the Tckkes on his communica¬ 
tions, ordered either a regular attack or a reconnaissanco 
in force, that he was stoutly resisted, that he had 
to bring up reinforcements, and that finally ho had 
to retreat to Bami. Two guns are said to have been 
lost, but recovered by the Russians ; and the same sctni- 
offioial source declares that the loss of the Turcomans from 
TnitraillouHCS and artillery was very heavy, whilo thn 
Russian loss was a doctor wonnded, a soldier killed, and 
throe men wounded. Now here, as constantly in reference 
j to this Central Asian matter, the Russians have shown 
themselves unskilfnl in the art of cooking dcspatclics. 
iSeven companies of infantry, two hundred, cavalry, and 
artillexy to match are not usually able to fight for four 
hours with twenty thonsand men who show daring and 
persistence (we give the Russian figures and phrases), at 
the cost of ono man killed and four wounded—among 
them not a single combatant officer. Nor is a retreat, 
after the loss (even if it were followed by recapture) of 
gnns, usually allowed by victorious troops in vastly 
Ruporior nnmbcrs, and almost wholly mounted men, to 
take place on such terms. It is extremely probable 
that the vague Persian report subsequently received of a 
Russian loss of three thousand is exaggerated the other 
way. But it will take a good deal to persuade nin.st 
people that the invaders have not sufrered another 
seriouH repulse, and this is, it seems, the apprehen¬ 
sion felt in St. IVtcrsburg. This apprehension may be 
unfounded, but the Russian Government has only to thank 
for it the persistent and bungling mendacity of those who 
concoct its bullotins in this Turcoman inattcr. 

The important thing for Englishmen, of course, is not so 
much till) fact of this particular Russian reverse, but tlio 
effect that it is likely to exercise on the whole plan of the 
Russian expedition. At present tlie deliberate Judgment 
of all competent observers at a distance, corroborated by 
that of the only competent observer anywhere near Ibo 
spot, is that flic CzAu's advisers are bent on the present 
conquestand annexation of the Akkal Tckkes, to be followed, 
thongli at an indefinite period, by similar action in respect 
to Morv. It is thought, however, that, in gratitude to 
Her Majesty’s prcReut Govornmeni, and as a considera¬ 
tion for value received, action against Merv is likely to 
bo stayed. But, although this new reverse, if it be a met, 
would show tbo difficulties which await the Russians in 
their progress eastward fitim the Caspian, the Russian 
commanders in these out-of-the-way districts are not wont 
to bo discounigod by difficulties. Tliat nothing can pre¬ 
vent them in the long run from getting the better, unless 
Persia took up a resolute attitude of unfriendly neutrality, 
seems cei tuiii, and that Persia is, especially in existing 
circumstances, extremely unlikely to adopt any such 
attitude, is all but certain. The presence of tho victor of 
Maiwand undisturbed at Herat, and the announced with¬ 
drawal from Caudahar, may bo said to settle this ques¬ 
tion; The Persians would hardly l>o sensiblumcu if they 
refused to wink at one powerful neighbour suppressing 
a very tronblesorao sot of other neiglibours, tho i*cfiis«l 
being for tho sake of a third neighbour, who is far olT, 
who is apparently indifibi'ent about tho matter, and who 
cames her indifi'eronce so far that she does nut even 
care to avenge her own wrongs or keep her own conquests 
in the same part of the world. But, in reality, tho point 
of importance in tho late intelligence is the truth or falsity 
.of the arrival of General Kuuopatkine in tho Akkal scttlo- 
roents from the Amu Darya. That arrival, unless it w.as 
a mere exploring party that accompanied tho Gcnor.al, 
would settle tho question as to tho power of Russiim 
trooM to traverse easily, and with comparative rapidity, 
the belt of desert which separates their actual central 
Asian possessions from the Persian and Afghan frontier.^. 
Tho oontidcnco of those who believe in the inaccessibility 
of India was, or oMigbt to have been, not a little shaken by 
the easy march of Ayoub with gnus and troops of all arms 
from Herat to Gandabar. The march of Kuropatkine, if it 
were a tact, from the Amu Darya to the neighbourhood of 
Gook Tepo, would be an additional shock of tho same kind. 

^ Certain pai'tisans of the ** backward ** policy would appear 
to meet this by a sufficiently original argument—“ If your 
frontiers are too accessible, push them back.” As an 
argument pour rite this is good; for any other purpose it 
scarcely worth serious consideration. The absence of 
confirmation of the Europateirs march and the presence 


of confirmation of Skoreleff’s defeat would, of enurso, be 
satisfactory enough in their way. Brit whether they 
would do more than adjourn tho day of tho Tckkes* over¬ 
throw is doubtful. Even putting selfish cousiderations 
apart, it is impossible to avoid regret at the use]c.sRne8B of 
such displays of valour on tho part of a bravo people borne 
down by the sheer brute force of an enormous and un¬ 
scrupulous Empire. 


THE LAST SPEECHES OF TTIR RECESS. 

T he speeches delivered on tho ovo of tho meeting of 
Parliament close a dofinito stage of political eoutro- 
versy. The i-'^.^^iies on which parties are divided will hence¬ 
forth bo more clearly defined, and tho policy of the (lovorn- 
ment will be jntlgcd not by mere conjecture, but in refor- 
oiice to official apologies and declarations. During tho 
recoHS, Ihe Goveniinont has derived a certain advantage 
from tho inability of friends and enemies to comprehend 
its obstinate in.action. It seemed that ilicro must be some 
reason for a course which admitted of no obvious ex¬ 
planation. In default of plausible conjectures, it only 
remained for both parties to confine themselves to obvious 
commonplaces. .Ministerial speakers at all hazards ap¬ 
plauded tlio determination of tho Government to abide by 
tho law, however inoperative it might prove, in the shape 
ill which it happened to exist at a critical moment. It 
has never been explained why .a certain macliiuory for tho 
protection of life and property .should be indeftvisibly 
sacred, even when it has ceased to perform tbo fiiuction 
for wbich it was designed; but pai-tisanB have a natural 
propensity to satisfy themselves with cant. Their leaders 
have indulged their taste with contemptuous iiidifn-rcnce 
to reason and to plausibility. Force, according to Mr. 
Bright ond Mr. CnAAnJFr.LAiN, is not tho proper remedy 
for discontent. Other purvo>’ors of sophistry qnote the 
hackneyed and misunderstood assertion of Cavoui:, that 
any man can govern with a state of siege, forgetting that, 
in tho moantimo Ireland has not been governed ut all. 
Sir Wu.FiiiD Lawso.v at a meeting a few days ago at 
Cockennouth caricatured tho language of fuciiim by 
attacking the Into Government in hingnago which hod tho 
fault not only of injustice but of uuuchronisra. Tho 
dullest Jjibcrals, notwithstanding their unwillingness to 
admit new impressions, must bo tired of sweeping denun¬ 
ciations of Lord Bkaconsi'IF.ld and his policy. A year ago 
there might bo some plca.sure in hearing that the Mii.isters 
of the day were guilty, according to Sir Wilfrid I.awson, 
of “ murder, robbery, false witness, and stealing.” Of 
late they have neither murdered nor robbed, nor have 
they even engaged in a naval demonstration. 

Remembering at last, that even a Liberal audience 
is likely to be tfiinking rather of tho Land Li nguo than of 
Lord Bkaconskield’s delinquencies, Sir AVilkuid Lawson 
thonglit tit to a.ssert that “the mt lanclioly state of Indaud 
“ is very mncli duo to tho proceedings of tho late Tory 
“ Government.” They had boon in power for six years, 
and they had not redressed any of tho crow'ning wrongs 
of Ireland. A.s tlio crowning w’rongs, if tliey incnn any¬ 
thing, consist of tho tenure of land, it seems unreasonable 
to blame tbc late Qovornmont for not reopening the ques¬ 
tions wbich tlioy found freshly settled by the Land Act of 
1S70. Their prcdecessor.s had undertaken to solve the pro¬ 
blem, and within ten years it w^as too soon to assume that 
tho experiment had been fully tried. It is true that the late 
Ministers i iivol ved tbomsol ves in some u nnccessary sq uabbles 
with tho majority of Irish members. They might pru¬ 
dently have deprived them of an excase for tactious oppo¬ 
sition by assenting to slightly mischievous Bills for tho 
reduction of tho Parliamentary and municipal franchise. 
Tlic admis.sion to the suffrage of tho lowc.st rabble could 
not alter for the worse tbo ivprcscnUition wbich includes 
the tradesmen and adventurers who are tlio principal 
members of tbo Laud League. On tho other hand, the 
Home Ilulc party cared but little for the rejection of thcii* 
measures, and the result of six years of Tory rule was, if 
Mr. Gladstone may bo trusted, a condition of loyalty and 
content which had never before been knovvn in Ireland. 
The Government was not, even by its adversaries, held 
responsible for the failure of crops in 1S79 J .showed 

no want of good will and activity in providing for I lie con¬ 
sequent wants of tho population. The distress was snb* 
siding whon Mr. Gladstone, for his own pnrpo8e.s, 
discovered tho existence of universal peace and good will. 
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.It was at the moment necessary to account for tlie non* 
vnnewal of the Peace Pi'eservation Act, -whioU could not 
directly have boon allowed to expire, if there liad been the 
■mallest foundation for Sir Wilfbid Lawson’s charges. 

Mr. Oo^^EN deals wdth political questions in a more 
serious spirit than Sir Wilfbid Lawson; and his in- 
tlopcndeiico and originality of thought always render his 
aj»ceehcs worthy of attention. A great part of an address 
vhich ho delivered to his constituents a few days ago was 
©eciipicd with subjects which have lately fallen into the 
background. Mr. Cowen condemned, not for tho first 
iimo, the aitificial arrangements by which the Birraing- 
hum League BiififircPRcs iiidepcndoiico and withholds 
toleration. To a politicmn who, though a zealous de- 
inocrai, has a sincere attach men t to freedom, the euh- 
slitutinn of a factions oligarchy for a large constituency 
justly appears to be « gro.ss abuse of eloctornl power. Those, 
inhabitants oi Birminghufti and its confederated towns 
who cleclino to ally themselves with tho dominant party 
»r© as completely disfrancluRcd both for local and Im¬ 
perial ])nrposos a.s the Homan Catholics of two centuries 
•go. Mr. CowEN, a Liberal of the Liberals, was strong 
and popular enough to defy tho Newcastle offshoot from 
Birmingham; anil consecjueiilly the Liberal Association 
tendered its submission to a rcsolule antagonist. He now 
repeats his well-founded objections to an organization 
which is ncvertliolchs perluii)s a necessary result of a 
widely extended franchise. A similar system in America 
has been found irresistible. In England the Liberal As¬ 
sociations have not yet reached the stage in which they 
will bo manipulated for purposes of corruption by pro¬ 
fessional managers. The actual leaders are content with 
the assertion of their own political supremacy, and with 
the exclusion of their adver.s}ines from all share in tho 
•dministmtion of tho rovenucs to which they contribute. 
Tho abortive attack on Mr. Cowen wa.s provoked liy his 
independent action in matters of foreign^policy. In his 
late speech he called ntteiition to tho sudden subsidonco 
of the agitation which he had not feared to encounter at 
its height. 

By always adhering to his own convictions, Mr. CowEN 
has in a certain sense earned the right to bo somotimes in 
the wrong. It is known that his errors are not the result 
of servile deference to party; yet it has never been easy to 
understand his tenderness for Irish agitation, and even for 
the theory of Home Rule. Inliislato speech he denounced 
••the resort to thcold, vicious, and ignoble device of coercion, 
•• the nostrum,”as he oddly remarked, “of all timid political 
••physicians since the day.s of Dkaco.” It had not been 
known that Dj:aco introduced measures for extraordinary 
coercion by suspending tho Haheas Corpus, or in any 
other form. Dkaco’s vigorous legislation probably required 
no occasional supplement in the nature of Ponce Preserva¬ 
tion Acts. The practice of “ Boycotting,” which Mr. Cowen 
ddscribes os a vast system of exclusive dealing, is not, in 
his judgment, illegal, if not snpjmrtcd by terror or con- 
•piracy. It is notorious that in fact the system depends 
cxclnsivcly on terror, inasmuch as those who rcthse to 
abare in the enforcement of social excommunication arc 
in every instance threatened or punished. Mt. Cowen can¬ 
not oven in tins instance bo accused of subserviency to 
the Government which, as be had rea.son to know at tho 
time, luid already resolved to iutrodneo a Coercion Bill. 
One charge w'hicli ho made against the Ministers was 
Bcarccly just. “ Except the Law Oflicers and a few 
“ courtiers, there was not an Irishman in the present 
•* Government.” A short time ago there was an Irish 
Under-Secretary in the person of Lord Lansdownd; but 
the Government cannot appoint Irish commoners to offico 
heevuse they would forfeit their Boats. Mr. Gladstone 
had the merit of defying a foolish clamour w'hich ho pro¬ 
bably anticipated by appointing a Roman Catholic Irish^^ 
nobleman to a high Court olUcc. Since that time. Lord 
Kekatake has been driven by the Land licaguofrora Ireland, 
where be has also been comftellcd to discontinue improve¬ 
ments of the land which provided remuncrutivo employ¬ 
ment for tbo lal>ouring population. 

It is nnfortnnate that Mr. Cowen should have indirectly 
eountenancod the monstrous doctrino that force is no 
remedy for disorder. The opposite proposition is oppor¬ 
tunely iLlustratod by tbo recent experience of tho State of, 
Pennsylvania. In that fiivoured country there are nei^er 
landlords nor English intruders; and in Sohoylkiir 
(founty an Irish community had nntil lately for fiv^and- • 
lireuty years unintorraptedly practised home raid th^ 


principles of tbo Land Ijeague. The population was 
organized under tho tltlo of the Molly M^uires which had 
been imported from tiie mother-ooqnti^.' .Murder, torture, 
mutilation of animals, were as habitually practised as in 
the worst parts of Connaught; zror was iimoeence or 
harmlossness any proteoiion to peaceable inhabi|«antB, if 
they chancod to violate the decrees of the dominant juiy 
of ruffianH. The charaotoristio combination of anarchy 
and despotism could have soarcaly beeu attributed even by 
a new-made English jadgo to tho impulsive generosity 
which ho supposes to have been norverted in Ireland by 
aristocratic oppression. Tho trutu is that immunity from 
pimishmont cnsure.s the' eontinnahoe of crime," when it 
has onco become habitnal. Publio opimon among 
miners of Schuylkill was, in Mayo or Sligo, wholly on 
the side of "tho rulHan majority. A less barbarous popula¬ 
tion might probably bo tomptod in similar ciroumstances to 
indulge with little restraint the passions of cupidity, of envy, 
and rovonge. There may perhaps have been Democratic or 
Republican leaders who completed the analogy between 
tbo Molly Maguires and tho Land League by encouraging 
crime for their own political purposes ; but in most part.s 
of tho United States the real majority is on the side ot 
order; and at last tho condition of Schuylkill became in- 
tolemblc to the State authorities. Mr. Uowen, President 
orf the Reading Railroad, not only refused to submit to tho 
dictation of the Irish conspiratora, but he prosecuted their 
ringleaders with so much vigour and success that twenty- 
three offenders wore hanged. Since that time peace and 
the supremacy of law have boon established in Schuylkill. 
A loss stem vindication of law and justice would have 
sufficed three months ago to prevent the creation of 
anarchy in Ireland. Mr. Cowen will nrobably find him- 
self on this point in a small minority. Mr. Chitty’s speech 
at Oxford probably represents tbo averago opinion ot 
Liberal members; and even Mr. Fawcett protested at 
Manchester against the reckless declarations of Mr. 
BBiQHivnnd Mr. Chamberlain. Tho langnnge of Conser¬ 
vative speakers, especially if they are not in Parliament, 
has, for the present, less practical imporianco; but Mr. 
Lowtubb has removed a common misai>prCliciision by 
publicly stating that, as Chief Secretary, ho was charged 
by tho Govoriimont with the conduct of n Bill for^ the 
continuance of tbo J’esico TVeservation Act. Mr. Lowtheb'.'' 
dennnoiation of any inlorferenco with the rights of pro¬ 
perty in Ireland Boora.s not to have been concerted with 
the leaders of his party. 


EPPING FOREST. 

IR THOMAS NELSON has not allowed judgment 
in tho Eppiug Forest case to go by default. in the 
/Standard of Tuesday ho undertakes to answer tlio stric- 
turea to which his advocacy of the proposed extension of 
tho Great Eastern Railway to High Brcch has exposed 
him. As regards some of these comments bis reply is 
complete. It is a misfortune that controversies should ever 
be conducted in tbo spirit which has apparently animated 
certain defenders of what wo still bolievo to be the 
publio inicrost. Suggestions that tbo Conservators are 
neglecting their duty by allowing tho Forest to be again 
absorbed by greedy speculators, or that tho explanation of 
Sir Thomas Nelson’s support of the schomo is to bo sought 
in “ private ends rather than the public advantage,” dofout 
their own purposo. If these charges wore true, tho task 
of those who sock to protect the Forest against tho 
threatened invasion would be very much easier. What 
irakes it difficult is the fact that tbo motives of those who 
support the projected railway and of those who oppose it 
are at bottom identical. The latter are oontonding, not 
against the subordination of public interests to {private, 
but against a mistaken theory of public interests, t 
Sir Thomas Nelson says, quite truly, that Epping Forest 
was preserved “ for the recreation^and enjoyment of 
•• the four million inhabitants of tho metropolis.” From 
this he draws the conclusion that “ there cannot be 
“ too much facility given for getting to and enjoy- 
•• idg it.” This is true or false according to the sonsw 
in whioh tho word “enjoying” is used. ""We contend^. 
that the enjoyment that ought to be aimed at is the ^ 
enjoyment not only of as large a number of persons as 
possible, but also of as vaiions testes os possible. 

If the four milliou inhabitantOi^f London coald.be polled, 
it is quite possible that a migoritj pf thesxjsroiild saj that 
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thfi boat of nuking tko Forest minister to their enjoy¬ 
ment would bo to lay it out as a vast garden, with walks 
and drives cut through it in all directions, and seats and 
refreshment-rooms erected at short intervals. The ob- 
jeotion to this method of dealing with the Forest is that it 
consults the pleasure of onp olyus of persons only, and that, 
in order to give them more of a kind of enjoyment which 
they already have in considerable abandanoo, the pleasnro 
of other classes is sacrificed. Among tho four millions 
of liondonors for whom Sir Thomas I^elson pleads, there 
ai« some to' whom snob a treatment of the Forest 
yould bo in tho highest degree distaBici'ul, * They 
"set a very high value on the^ ** seclusion and solitude ” 
>Yhich parts of thp Forest have till now retained. It is 
not in tho least a case of rich against poor. There 
is no reason why the poor should not bo desirous on 
their rare holidays of leaving tho sights and sounds of 
a great city for a moment behind them. In every class of 
the community there will bo men and women who have 
the tastes of tho uatnralist, of tho artist, oven of the poet, 
strongly developed. Tho only chance they have of gratify¬ 
ing theso tasioB is an occasional day spent in the country, 
and nowhere can such a day be had so easily as in 
Epping Forest. There, if they do not mind a couple of 
miles' walk, and are not doterred by having to climb a 
hill, and possibly getting tboir feet wet, they can still find 
a country which is in a groat measure nnspoiled. When 
onco they hnvo left tho main roads behind them, there is 
little fear of tboir being interrupted by the companions 
who havo travelled with tbc]|jn in tho train, and who have 
iound equally congenial pleasures at a point vory much 
nearer to tho railway station. To theso last tho host 
parts of tho Forest aro still inaccessible. They do not 
caro to wandor BO far aGolJ. Sir Tuomas Nulko.v will no 
doubt object that in saying this wo havo really conceded 
all ho asks. What is tho good of preserving tho Forest 
i‘ur the public, if it is suffered to remain inaccessible 
to the vory pubi for which it has been pre¬ 
served? Tho answer that thero is room enough in 
tho Forest for all, and that it is bad policy to dqirivo tho 
minority of a plcasuro which cannot bo replaced in order 
to give tho majorily more of a pleasure of which they 
already have a fair store. If the pleasures of the minority 
and those of the majority were really conflicting, if tho 
minority could not retain tho solitude and seclusion they 
now command in the Forest without depriving the ma¬ 
jority of tho pleasures which are involved in tho idea of 
accessibility, there would bo nothing more to bo said. In 
ilcaling with public property tho interest of tho greittcir 
number has a paramount title to bo considered. Jliil, 
when the interest of the greater number lias bcim con¬ 
sidered, the minority may pat in their claim. If it is pos¬ 
sible to please them as well as the majority, that is a better 
arrangement than one which jdeases only tho majority. 

As regards Epping Forest, the wants of tho ordinary ex¬ 
cursionist aro amply supplied. Ho does not care to ijavc 
scclnsion or solitude; on tho contrary, ho prefei's tho 
choerfulness and company which remind him of tho 
“ Welsh Harp ** or the Alexandra Palace. Indeed, but for 
the cost of admission, he would probably prefer to go to 
one or other of theso places; tho merit of Epping Foreslis 
not that he secs more of nature, but that be pays ]e.ss for 
Avhat he sees. The existing lines of railway givo him nil 
that ho wants in tho way of access to the Forest. If the 
now line is opened, he will do no more at the station at 
High Beech than ho already docs at the stations at 
Ohingford or Lough ton. Ho comes for a ddy in the 
country •, but his theory of what constitutes a day in the 
country is an extremely modest one. If ho is young, his 
idetd probably includes a skittlb-ground, and perhaps a 
field! in which he can play cricket. If ho is old, a similar 
field serves for his children’s games, ami gives him a 
H})ace in which ho can saunter about and look on. If 
Higk Beech were tho only part of tho Forest whei*e those 
simple pujoymonts could bo had, the extension of tho 
railway thithor might be a vory proper stop. But, when 

e Beech is added to tbo list of places within reach of 
ijrpo of visitor, he will havo gained nothing; while 
V«ha minority who now visit it for other objects, will havo 
lost aU that mado High Booch specially delightful. Indeed 
Sir Thomas NiixsoN's argnment^might bo urged with equal 
foreo as a plea for tilling np««the Berpentino. So fhuch 
of Hyde Park and K^sington GhtrdeuB as is now oovorod 
with water is iuajpcessihle to the majority of visitors. Only 
those who go down to the stream in boats can thoroughly 


profit by it. If it were drained and filled up thero would 
bo a largo additional spaoo in which four millions of 
Londoners could stroll and sit. Sir Thomas Nlilson will 
be at no loss to point out tho fallacy in this argument 
He wiU'say at onco that 'tbo existence of tho Serpentino 
gives a distinct and specific plcasuro to tlie boating 
minority, while thero is quite enough of diy land to give 
tho non-boating majority all that they aro in search of. 
Tho case of Epping Forest supplies an exact parallel. 
Thero is a particular part of tho Forest which now yields a 
distinct and specific pleasure to tho few who frequent it. 
The object of extending the railway to High Beech is to 
throw open this particular part of, tho Forest to a very 
much larger number of persons—not to share tlio plcasuro 
of tho few, but to enjoy a pleasure which will bo fatal to 
that of tho few, and which can already bo had in quite 
Butiiciout abundance elsewhere. Sir Thomas Kelson's 
motives in advocating this measure aro riio.st praiseworthy ; 
but, in his desire to increase tho existing facilities lor 
getting to tho Forest, ho has unintentionally lo.^.t sight of 
the object for which theso facilities exist.. Every fresh 
road or railway docs something to de.stL'oy tho [ticturesquo- 
ncHH of the district through which it Is carried; aud wlieii 
a district is specially reserved to tho public on account of 
its pictnresquonoss, it is expedient, so soon us the rational 
wants of that public have been satisfied, that no more roads 
or railways should bo made. 


JEWS ANB GEllMAXS. 

T he coming in of the New Year was celebrated at 
Berlin in a way new and peculiar, but no doubt very 
gratifying to a largo majority of those who witnessed it. 
The great anti-Semitic movement, as it Is the fashion to 
call a craze for bnJl3niig tho Jows, took tho form of forcible 
measures against those Jows who, at a lime of what is 
supposed to be general festivity, wero venturing to drink 
beer in places of public resort. That Jews should pro- 
.sumo to bo happy, publicly happy, aud should seek happi¬ 
ness ill tho consumption of sometlung sosuoredly German 
us boor, was too much for tho irritable nerves of a 
number of lino 3'onng bloods whom tho ivinter vacation 
has sent homo from the Univcrsitic.s. They wrecked 
tho cafes, and drove tho beer-drinking Jews out of 
tho.so polluted establishments. The Jows wero, in short, 
sudtionl^" “ Boycotted,” and told that, much .os they 
might long for beer, no beer should bo sold thorn. Aud, 
as if to make tho parallel complete, and to show that au- 
uther Limerick had risen on the banks of tho S[nce, wo 
are told that tho police wero quite powerless, and had to 
fold their Jlands and look on helplcs,>,Iy while these 
outrages were perpetrated. Nor was tho Executive 
Government in tlie least shocked by what bud liappoiieiL 
It did not mind its polieo being powerless or liarmlosa 
citizens ussaulted. It calmly wrapped itself up in tho 
thought that this was nil part of tho anti-Semitic 
movemunt. JMuanwhilo thoso who do not like usiug 
their fists use their pens, and mid their siguaturos 
to a gigantic petition to Ih'ineo BisMAiiCK, in which 
ho will bo requorttod to do something very strong, 
if not very iutelligible, to hurt tho Jcw.s. Oratory^ 
of eour.se, abouinls; and solemn meetings are helcl, 
in which unfailing crowds listen to expressions of 
Gorman hatred and expositions of Jewish crime. That 
Jows in some countries and on some occasions commit 
crimes is certain, for there was a striking number of Jew¬ 
ish names in tho short list of thu.su who recently tried to 
murder tho Czar. It may, however, bo rcnnu’kcd that 
thero was also in this short list an equally striking number 
of Gormau names, i t is said also, although tho evidcucc 
in support of the allegation for tho most part broko down, 
that during the mania of German prosperity Jows figured 
ns promoters of rotten Companies. Even if they did, they 
had shoals of respectable Germans to keep them company. 
Tlieir real crime is that of having money aud of having 
lent it. Their debtors hate them bceaiuo they arc their 
debtors. Times are bad, aud thoso who aro struggling 
with adversity hate those who want to realize their 
securities. 

When onco a slumbering dislike to tho Jows as Jews 
is fanned into activity by such a cause as this, many 
antipathies combine to swell tbo volume of hate. They 
aro foreigners, and most nations have a profound aver¬ 
sion to foreigucis. Aud then they aro not only 
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foreip^nerSy but foroignars organized into a distinct body 
or clique, and organized bodies of foreigners ore apt 
to bo regarded with aversion and suspicion. Some of 
those cultivated beerhouse wreckers may probably have 
undergone a suflUcient amount of the so&ning influences 
of a classical education to remember the horror with 
which Imperial Rome regarded the formation of any 
queer body of people into anything like a society. 
Then the Jews who have got into a thriving po¬ 
sition disarrange Geimaii society, and disarrange it 
more than they would disarrange the society of a 
more adi*aucod country. Gorman society is still the 
society of those who belong to a poor and numerous 
aristocracy, and of those who are excluded from it. Such 
a society is sure to dislike and resist anything like purse- 
proud, coarse, or vulgar ostentation. Some allowanoCi 
too, must be made for the popular disliko of the look 
of the tlowB. It may bo a prejudice, but to the 
ordinary European their appearance is not attractive. 
Of course there are exceptions. There aro Jews and 
Jowcssc’S wlio are liandsomo, good, and modest; but 
the bulk of Jews do not win favour in the eyes 
of Euro[>ean8. Altogether, therefore, it is not very 
wonderful that the Germans should feel and manifest 
aomo disliko of the Jews. What is slightly wonder¬ 
ful is that the cultivated and liberal part of the nation 
should be so utterly unable to chock this outburst 
of ill-feeling. And, what is still more wonderful, is that 
the Govoinincut should not do something to stop the 
violence to which the fooling now gives rise. That the 
police of Berlin should have to stand still in a state of 
hewildcred holplesHTioss while property is wrecked and 
persons nssauitod under their eyes might have boon thought 
to be aprooedont on which Prince Bismarck would not have 
looked with complacency. 

It is said that Prince Bismarck and other members of 
the Government have communicated with the Emperor on 
the subject of the impulse which a violent Court Preacher 
has given to this anti-Semitic movement, and have asked 
that bis uiiK( omiy license of tongue should bo checked. 
To this the Emperor is stated to have replied that the Court 
Preacher had committed no political offnicc, and that if ho 
had committed an ecclesiastical ofi'ence, it wms for the 
Jjhurch authorities to punish him. It is hardly possible 
to suppose that the story can be true in the form 
in which it is given. When Prince Bismarck remon¬ 
strates, he is not apt to let his remonstrances pass nn- 
heeded; and the Emperor cannot have supposed so 
totally irrelevant an answer W'ould have been good 
enough for riny one, and least of all for his terrible Oitan- 
CELLOR. Bui the story may have just truth enough in it 
to indicate that this anti*Semitic movement is regarded, 
if not with approval, yet with much equanimity in very 
high quarters. The Emperor could do much to di.s- 
oounienauce it, and Prince Bismarck could snuff it out if 
he breathed on it the faintest breath of hearty disap¬ 
proval. But neither the Emperor nor the Prikce bavo 
any moi'e to say about it than if it w'aa a niovement that 
was going on in Italy or Spain. It is not impossible to 
conjecture how this can happen. The Emperor in a very 
strong degree, and Prince Bismarck in some degree, may 
share the feelings of tho German aristocracy, and feel that 
their set is spoilt by tho intrusion of rich dews. Then 
Prince Bismarck knows that Germans, and especially small 
German cultivators, aro going through a bad time, and 
may both pity them and feel some anxiety as to tho poli¬ 
tical consequences of their distress. He has had recourse 
to Protection to befriend them, and both ho and they have 
found that Protection has not done them much good. But, 
if tho Government cannot help thorn, tho small Jew 
tnoney-lcudcrs can hurt them; and it may not bo alto¬ 
gether inconvenient that popular indignation against these 
bumble Suylocks should absorb the attention of those who 
might otherwise ponder in a painful manner over tho in¬ 
ability of tho Government to make good the promises with 
which the introduction of Protection was accompanied. 
The German nature, too, must sometimes have its way, 
and if there is a coarse and harsh streak in this nature. 
Prince Bismarck may think that it cannot always be 
concealed, and that, if any people arc to suiter by its be¬ 
ing revealed, it may as well bo tho Jews who are injured. 
The great aim of Prince Bismarck's life is to strengthen 
and direct tho national spirit, so that a now Germany 
may grow out of it, and tho whole basis of this movement 
is that it is an exaltation of all that is spociully German 


and a degradation of all that is specially anti-Genaan. If 
it has no other merit, this movement does at least swallow 
up particnlartsm in an absorbing national sentiment. Alt 
that can be hoped is that before long Prince Bismabok, 
whatever may have been bis reasons for letting this move¬ 
ment have some plav, will come to the conolosion that he 
and Germany have had enough of it. 


CITIZEN BLA.NQUI. 

T he record of a wasted life is never pleasant reading,^ 
and seldom has a life boon more wasted than that of the 
veteran revolutionist who was buried on Wednesday. It 
certainly cannot be said of Blakqui that be hid his talent 
in a napkin. Ho conld do seemingly but one thing, but 
that one thing he was always doing. Each morning he 
called npon his facnlties—soul, in his own opinion, ho had 
none—to awake and ran their daily course of conspiracy. 
Close upon half his life was actually spent in prison for 
political oifeucoa, and the larger part of the rest was 
passed either in preparing himself for a fresh sentence 
or in evading a sentence already passed. His political 
creed Beem.s to have been precisely that of tho Kussian 
Nihilists. He had no desire to build up new institutions, 
and not impossibly was conscious of his own uufltness 
for such a work. Bat he held that the time for bnild- 
iug up had not yet come. Tho only instrument he oared 
to wield was tho bosom of destruction. He revolted not 
against this government or that one, but against govern- 
monta generally. Whether he thought that there were 
degrees of wickednoss among them docs not appear; what 
is certain is that ho hold every one of them to be too bad 
to be suflered to live a moment after it seemed possible 
to destroy it. Ho fought against tho Monarchy which 
tho Revolution of July polled down, and against the 
Monarchy which the Revolution of July set up. More 
than half of Louis Piiilipi'e’s reign ho was in prison, and 
ho was only a free agent for about three months of tho Re¬ 
public of 1S48. The Provisional Government was founded 
in Fobrutiry, and in March Blanqui was orgimizing a 
demonstration against it. Ho repeated tlic experiment in 
April, and by May ho had qualified himself for a fresh 
imprisonment. He was so little at large under the 
Empire that he had scarcely any opportunity of conspir- 
ing against it, though he saved his reputation by being 
condemned to death in August 1870, for an attempted 
seizure of arms. He liked tho Government of National 
Defence no bettor than those which had gone before it, 
and played a prominent part in tho insurrection of the 
31 at of October, 1870. If the Commune hud had a little 
more success, he would no doubt have conspired against 
that. His theory was that all institutions being bad, right 
mast always be on the side of the destroyer. ** What 
** exists,” he told tho Paris Correspondent of tho Thnes, “ is 
BO bad that what is put in its place will always be better.” 
His Nihilism hoWever ^as loss advanced in one way than the 
Russian form of the same views, since Blanqui was content 
with tho ordinary methods of dealing with the institutions 
he detested. In this respect he was a commonplace 
conspirator. His attempts to upset a government 
always took tho old-fasbioned shape of a popular rising. 

The clemency of the Republic had of late boon very 
injurious to his popularity. So long as he was oxcludeu 
from tho Amnesty, ho was so far interesting to the people 
of Bordeaux that tboy were willing to return him aa their ‘ 
deputy, uis election was annulled, and tho Government 
then took what proved io bo eflbctual means to save them¬ 
selves from having to annul it over again. They pardoned 
him. A pardoned conspirator is like yesterday’s news¬ 
paper, and so tho electors of Bordeaux thought. Blanquj 
again asked their votes, but this time ho was defeated. 
His last enterprise was the starting of a newspaper; but 
even in Paris there aro certain conditions with which 
a newspaper must comply if it. is to bo prosperous. 

Ni Dieu ni MaUre had the advantage of a most prepossess¬ 
ing ^itlo; but it must be presumed that the public which it 
addressed did not think its contents equal to its name, sineef* 
from being a daily, it has lately become a weekly, papeiky 
Under the Commune M. Blanqui was still more unlnoky, 
for the paper he then edited came to an ond altogether. 
Probably the gifts of writing himself and of finding those 
who conld write wore alike denied him, and tho most ad¬ 
vanced priucipks will not float a newspaper if they aro not * 
presented iu a wny that takes hold of too reader. Besides 
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ibis, the hoary head is not exactly a crown of glory 
when it is found in the way of revolution. The 
French Commnnists are like 6xford nDdergradnates; 
they prefer to bo coached by a man who is himself 
fresh from the schools. Blanqui came at last to bo 
regarded as a respectable but superannuated profesNor— 
a man who had known something in his day, but had been 
superseded by later authorities. 

The quiet which prevailed at his funeral will probably 
be used as an argument to prove that tbo extreme party 
in Paris has ceased to be in any way formidable. Whether 
or not this is a correct view wo shall not attempt to say, 
^bnt it is not evident how such a conclusion can bo drawn 
from the proceedings of Wednesday. 3 <^anerals are ordi¬ 
narily seized upon as occasions for political demonstraiiouH 
when the Government is too (irmly seated to be attacked in 
any more practical way. When it is not safe to tnakoapoli- 
ticalspecch, it may bo expedient to organize a huge proccHsion 
byway of showing how many people there are who would 
have something to say if they were only froo to say it. At 
present the Paris ComrnnniHts are under no sneh restraint. 
They have abundance of occasions on which to tell the 
Government what they think of it, and they were con¬ 
sequently under no special indacement to march through 
the streets in the rear of Blanqiii’s coflin. It was noticed 
that many of those who did attend tbo funeral were old 
men; and it msy bo inferred that such homago as was 
paid to Blanqui’s memory came rather from his own con- 
tcmporarie.s than from that younger generation which 
makes the stuff of every revolution. Further than this, 
when the Government takes credit for the Ruccess with 
which the Communists are kept down, it becomes nccesRary 
to inquire in wlmt sense the term is employed. Certainly 
there aro no overt atlpni])ta at insurrection; and so 
far the Govemment can point to facts as constituting 
a tribute to its merilR. Bnt then it is impopsible to give 
unreserved prni.se to nn Kscentivo for the resolution wliicli 
it has displayed in not doing what tliero has been no 
opportunity lor it to do. If wo pnps from action to speech, 
it cannot ho said that the Cc>nimuiii.sls have been sup¬ 
pressed. We give no opinion on tlio qucftiion whether it 
would have been wi^e or unwise to silence them. All that 
crIIb for notice is the fact that they are not silenced. 
Tho spccehes nt Iti anqI I's grave seem to have been cliicHy 
made up of pi*jiihc.s of the tinmmune and piotlictinns of its 
restoration; mid this is equally the staple of nine-tenths 
of tlio political oratory which now dilights tho Pari.sian 
workman. Itieny, we repeat, be quito prudent in tlio 
Government to treat these utterances with contempt, but 
to treat with contempt is one thing and to snpprcR.s 
is another, and the term.s ought not to ho inter¬ 
changed at pleasure. The policy of tho Republic ever 
sinco the Ainncsty hns been to let the Coimnuno alone; 
but, whatever other lulvaiitagcs may attend upon this 
policy, there seems no reason for crediting it witli 
having made Cominuuisni hartnless. 'J'ho passions which 
prompted tho vvorsi outrages of JMay 1871 aro as violent 
us over, and only want a fuvourabio conjunction of 
circumstances to burst out with nil their old lieree- 
nesB. No dispioof (d'tliis conviction is fnrnished hy the 
comparatively snmll uttendanee at Br^ANQUi’s funeral, Tho 
Communists arc too well acquainted with their ow'u 
strength to bo under any obligatiou to wusto uhoo-lcailiev 
in a journey to a cemetery. Some years Rgo such a 
domouBtration might have seemed to them nece^sa^y, 
because their very existence was then, disputed. To-ilay 
nobody doubts that they exist; the only question is, to 
wbat use their exiBteiico is likely to be turned. They are 
naturally not anxions to enlighten the Government pre¬ 
maturely on this point, and, even if they were, they would 
piobably find some 01 her means of doing bo than taking 
part in a parpuhclcBS pi ocession. 


THE EiAfPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT. 

I F any ono wa.s inclini'd to build any very great expecta¬ 
tions npon tho Employers* Liability Act, which oauio 
^nto operation la.st fcJuturday, ho must by this liino have 
Vliad bis hopes considerably dashed. Tho Act wms not ! 
designed ferr a millcnniam, and it is evidoutly not calculated 
to bring about one. The best that can bo said of it is that 
it puts tho law on tho right side of the hedge. Formerly 
I the presamption was against a workman injured by tho 
negligonco of his master's agent; now tho presumption is 


in his favour. Formerly tho plea of common employment 
was stretched so as to cover cases which had only been 
brought under it by an extreme exercise of judicial in¬ 
genuity ; now tbo phrase is given its natural and proper 
meaning, and is mado to cover Only tfaoso cases in whtoh 
tho workmen concerned are really on an equality with 
one^ another, and the man who has been injured was 
in no way bound to obey tbo orders of the man 
who has injured him. No doubt tbo working classes 
wanted much more than this. They wanted to have 
employers made liable for acts which were in no way 
within their control as well as for acts which were within 
their control, and they would probably liavo liked— 
though upon this point tiic evidence is less clear—to have 
been provented from contracting themselves out of tho 
Act. As regards tho first of thc.so demands, tho injustice 
to ilio employer was so patent that it was impossible for 
any Parliumont to grant it. As regards tho second, it 
would have been a very doubtful advantage} to tho work¬ 
man to have deprived him of the right to make with his 
employer tho agreement that it snits them both to 
make. It is probable, indeed, that there will bo a good 
number of cases iii which, from individual or trade cir, 
cuinstanccs, the master will be able to mako tho Act 
something very like a piece of waste paper. But in 
dealing with grown men the legislator is always oon- 
frouteil by this difliculty. If ho provides for tho ex¬ 
ceptions in ’which freedom of contract is otdy nominal, 
ami virtually frames tho agreement hiuisclf, ho docs mis¬ 
chief in perl laps a far larger number of cases in which the 
nu'ij arc able, either by their own strength or by tho 
liberality of their employers, to make a much better con¬ 
tract lor themselves than the Iegifilator could have mado 
for them. The case of the London and Brigliton Railway 
Company, to which w’o referred the other day, was ono of this 
latter kind. Tho terms offered by the employer were really 
better than those which tho law would have given tho men, 
fiiipposiiig that they liad remained under tho Act. It would 
liavc been hard on the workmen if the law' liad rcfu.sod to 
recognize the agreement thus iVeely entered into, and had 
insisted on making a less advantageous agreement for 
them. It may be said, perhaps, that tho bnsiucss of tbo 
law is to look after the weak, and that in consulting ih<} 
intei’f'sts of the workmen employed by the Loudon and 
Brighton Railway Corapan3",it was in effect looking after the 
strong. But if tho law puts strong and weak on a level, how 
are the weak to become Btroug ? A measure such as tho 
Employers* Liability" Act is really an intimation to work- 
ing-rnen that they are able to do better tbing.'; for tbem- 
Eolvcs than tho law can hope to do fur them. Us provisions 
are .simply designed to meet cases in which, from this or 
tliat cause, working-men are not able to do better, or even 
so good, tilings for tbernsclves. Tbo ideal arrangement is 
Olio such as the liondon and Brighton Railway Company 
has made. Wbrro that is entered into tho law gladly 
witlidraw.M from the lield. But what, it may bo asked, is 
to be done with eases in wbieli the workmen arc so power¬ 
less as to be obligcfl to contract themselves out of tlio Act 
witliiuit receiving any coiTcspimding benefits in return V 
VVlicn an eiiqiloM r oilers to make a liberal contribution 
towards his workmen’s insurance fund tliero may bo a 
positive gain to tho men in foregoing tbo rights which 
thiy can claim under tho Act. But when au employer 
noither makes nor promises any Hut h contribution, and 
still insists on tho men contracting themselves out of tho 
Act, is not this a case in which the law ought to interfere ? 
\V hill is the good of an Act of Parliament which can bo 
made of no effect by a mere verbal intimation from an 
employer to his men that, if they choose to go on W'ork- 
iiig for liim', it znuht bo on tho understanding that they 
waive any compensation which tho Act gives them ? Tho 
only answer that can bo given to this question is that 
Parliament has to deal with tho working classes as a 
wliolo, that in tho majority of cases they ecem quite able 
I to protect themselves, and that in tho exceptional cases it is 
, very doubtful whether it would be possiblo to give them 
cliicient proti^ction. Where the ma.stor from any cause is 
strong and tho workmen weak, no Act of Parliament can do 
much to alter the relative position of the two. if legal 
ingenuity failed to invent some method of escape from the 
liabilities of tho Act , the employer, if ho wei'o so minded, 
would probably find a way of holding himself harmless. 
He would lower wages, or lengthen hours, or devise some 
other expedient by which to recoup him.sclf for tho ad- 
ditional payments ho might conceivably have to mako. A 
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employer will not have recourse to these methods 
iNmUHe he w ill know that only an inferior type of work- 
nan w'ill conform to them. A steady workman will not 
assent to their uso, because ho knows that he can get em¬ 
ployment from loss hard masters. But where employers 
are short-sighted and workmen irregular or incompetent, 
it is hard to see how the law can interfere. It would he a 
T«y paternal Government indeed that undertook to make 
employment under a had master as satisfactory as employ¬ 
ment under a good one. 

The best advico that can bo given to working-men upon 
ibis subject is that, when they arc invited to contract them¬ 
selves out of the Act, they should consider very carefully the 
nature of the benefits held out to them by way of induoe- 
ment to consent. As tbo Act was passed to give workmen 
additional security against negligence, it sooms only reason¬ 
able that employ era should increase thoir contributions 
to the men’s lusui'ance fund if those are to take the placo 
ef the statutory comjienHatious. Tho Act has increased 
their liabilities, and it will usually be a mistake If they 
contract tbomselvcs out of tho Act without making any 
alternative provision for taking these liabilities upon them- 
s6lveB. At least, if they do, they roust not be surprised if their 
workmen think themselves hardly dealt with, and if this 
feeling leads them io agitato for moro stringent legislation 
in the future. If no such offer is made on tho part of the 
employers, tho be.st course that the workmen can take is 
to wait and sco wliat tho Act will do for them. If the con¬ 
tribution offered ly tho masters comes anywhere near to 
tbo compensation which the statute would give them, it will 
probably boprudent forthemtoacceptit. The chances of liti¬ 
gation and the risk of consequent ill-feeling between masters 
and men will thus bo avoided. In calculating tho relative 
advantages of compensation under tho Act and compensa¬ 
tion from an insurance fund, it will he necessary to remem¬ 
ber that in tho one case compensation is only paid for 
injuries caused by tho negligence of tho persons defined in 
tho A(^, whereas in the other case it is paitl whether the in- 
jury bo the TCsnlt of accident or negligence, and whether 
tho negligence be tho ixegUgcuco of petsuus defined in tho 
Aot or of any on© else. Tho strength of a man’s motive for 
eontracting binisolf out of tins Act will consequently vary 
in accordance with the particular conditions of each em¬ 
ployment. Where the organization of a workshop is hier¬ 
archical—where, that is to sny, tho men aro broken up 
into a niimbor of groups of two and three caoh, under tho 
orders of a workinun little, if at all, superior to thom- 
solves—many more men will bo able to claim compen- 
fation in tho event of being injured than in a work¬ 
shop in 'which tho men aro so many units tinder the 
command of a siuglo foreman. It has already been dis¬ 
covered that, even if the men refuse io accept tho offer 
of thoir employcr.*;, and aro at the same time strong enough 
to refuse to contract thomsidvcs out of the Act, tho 
employers have another alternative open to them. They 
can set up mutual iugurauce Societies which shall guarautoo 
them against Toss in tho event of their having to pay com¬ 
pensation. It ‘will, beyond doubt, bo was© for every 
employer who is unwilling to remain subject to tho Act to 
protect himself in tliis way rather than compel his work¬ 
men, supposing that ho has accidentally the power to do 
#0, -to forego the benefits of the statute without receiving 
anything in return. TSovv that Parliament has rcoognizod 
‘the responsibility of employers for injuries caused to 
Ibeir workmen Viy the negligence of their agents, a more 
repudiation of tlii.s responsibility will be regarded by the 
men as a defiance of the law—successful indeed for the 
moment, but to bo more effectually prevented by and by. 
This is not an impression which it is desirable, in a 
domocintic community, to leave on tho minds of the work¬ 
ing ClubStS. 


WINTEB WILDKOWUXG. 

HE golden days of sportsmen of modest means are never 
to return. In tho bemnniog of the century, in the time of 
mogle bsTT^ls iDid flint locks, a man could always find fair shoot- 
ifig if be canid to go far enough for it. North-country squires 
httd Scotch lairds had any extent of hill ** which they eonld 
’ notnossibly shoot over io person before the grouse had packed. 
jSlgnlaod hospitality was proverbial, though perhaps there was 
aome dash of selfishness in it. The occupant of a lonely rasidmice 
in the moors was but too glad to welcome sn intellimt stiakiger, 
wbo name with miy kind of introduction, if bo had pleasant 
manners and was a jovial companion. The keeper of any respect¬ 


able inn or **change-housecould easily obtain liberty” 
his landlord for any Mntleman who obanced to be sojouming 
within his gates. So Mrs. Meg Dodds of the Olaikom Inn Ob¬ 
tained leave firom old Mr. Mowbray of St. Bonanb for Froaois 
Tyrral and his brother to sport over the St. Honan moora .Even 
the red deer were not very sharply looked after; and without any 
formal permission firom a proprietor, it was quite possible to in¬ 
dulge in a quiet stalk” by coming to an understanding with some 
poacher of the district. And the lives of these hill poachers, by 
the way, were another illustration of habits that ore almost ex¬ 
ploded. These men were the very reverse of the bloodthirsty 
collier who toss about in a gang with blackened &oe, netting the 
coverts wholesale as matter of business; or of the ranoally 
loafer about the village public-house who snares the hares and. 
shoots the pheasants iu the trees. They were manly fellows who 
scorned anything but fair sport; who, by the help of the more 
legitimate pursuits they avowed, kept a comfortable roof over the 
heads of their housoholds; and who, though notoriously addicted 
to tho infringement of the Game-la'ws, hod the respect neverthe¬ 
less of both landlords and keepers. As for the kindred sport of 
rod-fishing, its devotees were even more highly favoured.' To , 
the north of the Border rivers, at all events, there was hardly any 
restriction anywhere on trout-fishing ; the salmon in the Highland 
streams filled the pools in such excessive abundance that the 
wajrfarcr was made welcome to try his luck; while oven in the 
choicest water in Tweed or Tay, it was but a question of some 
shillings for a boat and boatman. Everybody knows how all that 
has been changed. It is only the pot children of fortune who can 
aiford to pay fancy prices* for forest, moor, or famous salmon 
water; and even the practice of extending sporting hospitality 
to those who have the strongest moral claims upn it has boeu 
very perceptibly on the decline. Gentlemen drive their grouse 
moora after the beginning of the season, ns they walk their 
stubble and shoot their coverts, on well-understood principles 
of reciprocity. A man is iuvited to a drive or a battue 
to-day, because he can send an answering invitation to-mor¬ 
row; or crack shots are retained for the sake of thoir skill, 
when cleanlv-killed game Is to be forwarded to the market. 80 
it is that the penniless younger brothers and cousins out-at- 
olbows who used formerly to have tho run of the family manors 
begin to find themselves loft out iu the cold; and even should 
their adventurous spirit tempt them further afield, they are 
brought face to face again with pecuniary considerations. The 
Scandinavian rivers, like tho Scotch sti-eams, have passed into the 
hands of millionaii'es; the bulfalo and bison have disappeared 
from those happy hunting-grounds which extended half a ^nora- 
tion ago to the very banks of tho Mississippi and Miasouri; even 
in South Africa, to penetrate to the retreats of elephant and rhino¬ 
ceros, you must find tho capital for a costly expedition, and seeJf 
your profits iu trade or tho sale of your ivory. In short, in tho 
scramble after shootings, as in everything else, the battle is to the 
rich and the race to the fortunate; and, so iiir we know, there is 
but a single resource loft to the poverty-stricken sportsmen who 
are tethered to England. 

That resource is wildfowl-shooting, and while its plonsitres must 
bo considered undeniable, there can bo as littlo question as to its 
drawbacks. We say its pleasures are undeniable, for no sporting 
pursuit mokes moro enthusiasts; and, indeed, none hut an enthu¬ 
siast can possibly enjoy it. It is at its best in tbo very depth of 
the winter; and the wdldfowler prays for the severity of weather 
which chills him to tho marrow, whllu it brings the wildfowl to 
our shores. But there is constant excitomeut in its incidents and 
chances, as in the various contents of most miscellaneous bags; 
and, besides, it need co.st but little, beyond board, travelling, and 
ammunition, with an occasional tip to a bog-carrier or boatman. 
The habitual wUdfowler has his regular houses of resort, where 
ho has learned to moke himself thoroughly at home, and can rely 
on his fikings and fancies being studied. Erobably be puts up at a 
modest inn in some secluded village in the Eastern marshes, or in 
an antiquated hotel in some old-fashioned town, that has been left 
high and dry by the reflux of the sea, ns by the consequent ebb of 
life nndtramc. It is a puzsle bow these places are made to pay; 
yet, considering all things, the intoronl comforts are often mar¬ 
vellous, and you find at least that they have their regular local 
clietitdle. Ifi your own interest, however, you will do well to in¬ 
timate your arrival iu advance, otherwise the larder may be dis- 
Agiueably bore. But, with due notice, the table will bo aubstan- 
tially spread, and frequently the ciimn^ is far from contemptible. 
There is sound ale in the cellar, with unimpeachable spirits; and 
the beds are luxurious enough in all conscience for a man who has 
been weatherbeaten through a winter day. It is liberty hall so 
far as tobacco is concerned; and your shaggy water-dog, though 
he mav come in coated with mud, has the run of the establisu- 
mont from parlour to kitchen. The odds am that the landlord is 
himself an old fowler, and treats his sporting guests with a eor- 
d^ty that is aUnost eflusive. Notwithstanding that, he knows 
his place, and you will find his company both pleasant and 
profitable when be accepts an after-dinner engar, and draws 
chair towards the fireplMC. He can give you many a hint as 
the flights of birds that are on tbe coast, and is ihr more truii^ 
worthy than his venerable barometer in making a foraoast of the 
weather for the monow. 

That evening chat is very agreeable, as yon sit oontemplatiog 
the glowing coals through a eloudof Aegraat tohaooo, Usteaing per¬ 
haps to the wind howling without, and dating the swet or the nail *' 
against the losenged windew-panes. To be sure thm itf always 
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tho Tefleotion that, uoleBs the wind falls and the weather ** holda 
up,** it will he idle to trouble the boots to call you early. What 
you adc for is a loan stretch of hard frost, that will drive the birds 
to. the oresks filled v'th salt water, and to the mud-banks that 
have been saturated with the rise of the tide. Of course a suitable 
equipment claims your first care, for you will have to faco severe 
work at best, and must lay your account ^ith much passive en- 
durnnee, not to speak of some positive sufienng. The dead weight 
YOU are bound to drag about is neavy. Tho boro of vour gun may bo 
matter of taste; in an^ case the weapon must be a formidable 
piece of ordnance. It is no joke carrying your own ammuhi^on, 
for the supply should be ample in case of good luck, since nothing 
can be more neart-breakiug than finding the cartridges give out 
^^while you are still in the swing of excellent shooting. Wading- 
boots are neceesarily^ cumbrous, yet sooner or Inter, by some in¬ 
evitable miscbance in your excitement, you are pretty sure to 
come by an immersion over the middle, when, if unprepared, you 
will be water-logged from mid-thigh downwni^. So it is wiser 
perhaps to set a wetting at defiance from the beginning, though then 
the feet become pitifully chill and numb, while they will cling 
. besides to the yielding mud with a paiuful and most perverse 
])Ower of suction. As you labour along with more or less of per¬ 
petual eflbrt, the upper part of your body is pretty sure to bo 
warm enough, if not too warm. Should you care for a cooling by 
wav of relief, it is very unlikely that you will have to wait long 
i'or it. Keeping a watchful eye on the bonds of tbu shore and the 
bky line, carefully scanning each tiny island and mud fiat, as they 
lire slowlv left hy tho receding waves, you mark some flock of 
waders that needs cautious stalking. As you worm yourself 
forward in your slow advance, you must crouch down or lie still 
from time to time, if you are to elude thoir quick observation. 
Then there is a swift' full in your bodily temperature, as wht n a 
llask of wine is dipped into ai/ ice pail; or tho wiud cuts through 
your woollens with tho 1 «*oti edge of a razor. Or possibly, by a 
stumble, or in attempting a jumj), you precipitate the immorHion 
of which w'e have already spoken, when you will be lucky if you 
save 3 ’our gun and cartridges irnm conpoqueiices which may seiiously 
interfere with your pporu As we need hardly add, it is devoutly to 
be hoped that you have no couslilutional teiidoucies to rhou- 
matism, though, for the matter of that, most wildfowlors past 
uiiddlu nge are likely to bo inoculated with the complaint. As 
fur coughs and colds, and such trivialities, they w ill come in the 
natural course of things; though your landlord will tell you that 
they rany he treated successfully by repeated applications in tho 
evening to the spirit case. 

It will be seen that among the essentials of the winter shooter’s 
outfit, with enthubiasm he ought to possess a sound constitution ; 
and if^, in addition to good spirits, he be a warm-hloodod animal, 
naturally it is all the better for him. Then there are many days 
when he feels himself abundantly rewarded for the cold and ex¬ 
posure ho has continually to endure, with tho disappointmonts hi.s 
precarious pursuit will reserve Ibr him. Incident may crowd fast 
upon incident, and them may always bo surprises or sensations in 
store, lie drives, we will auy, to his shooting grounds, and we 
fancy him getting out of his dourcart and wrappings in the dim 
light of tho breoking morning. Tho lights of the rising bud are 
faintly streaking the eastern horizon between the blushing greys 
of the sea and skies, as he steps out upon the sands. The sound 
of the dogcart wheels has hardly died away in the distance, when 
there is a faint whistling of wings overhead. lie half-crouches 
instinctively, while his dog imitates the action, and next there 
is a circling flight of phnntoui-like forms disliogiushiible between 
him and the dawn, ilang—bang—go both barrels, and sorao of 
the birds are dimly seen to fall. Next moment, the dog is eagerly 
guesting after the slaughtered plover, or plunging into the water 
iu the nearest* creek, in pursuit of one or two of tho fluttering 
cripples. Confidence comes to the sportsman with so good a 
beginning, and he is likely to shoot all tho atraightor afterwards, 
liis next encounter is with a little flock of waders—sandpipers, 
greenshanks, or ox-birds, taken by surprise in the middle ot their 
early breakfast on a mud-bank. Wiuking along by the side of 
an embankment, from the tints of which his sliooting-suit 
is scarcely to bo distinguished, he hears the shrill whistle of the 
curlew, which, notwithstandiDg their natural shyness, come drift¬ 
ing by within easy gunshot. Or it is a heron solemnly fioaiiiig 
in the air, which is seen slowly to fold its stately pinions and 
drop gracefully into some uei^h&)uring pool. Sooner or later, he 
has a chance at a mallard flying fast and straight ahead, unlike 
tho ttupurposelike curlew or plover, as if it knew precisely the 
point at which it was uming. This is not an easy bird to hit, and is 
still more difiicult to kill; but the heavy choke-bore carries hard 
and Btioog, and down comes the mallard, pitching for aheiid, as it 
is borne forward by its tremendous impetus. So tho day's shoot¬ 
ing goee on, while hits alternate with misses, till the shades of 
evaniag begin to close in,or the waters of the mounting tide overflow 
the I weed-atrewn shores. Then our friend remembers that he is 
wet and cold* and exceedingly hungry into the bargain; and os 
.^Ithfl darkness shuts out landscape from his view, dry dothes, 
dinner-table, and a blazing fire come agreeably before hie mind’s 
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FEUDALISM AND CONTRACT, 
piescht state of Englandas. it is well known, extremely 
. aatisfactciy. is not long siuce Mr.l^ter informed ne that it 
WHiviWPPaidhlc to hayo a more high-ton^ Psrliament than tho pre¬ 
sent, and though it might hove been better had themember forUlout- 


rose been able to express the merits of bis colleagues at St. Stephen’s 
in the Ei^lish instep of in the American language,it is still obvious 
that he intended a compliment. Since Mr. Ola^toce discovered 
that for political wisdom it is only necessa^ to look to lattie 
Ptidliugton and to disregard carefully the opinion of the capital, 
a short method of taking the politick sense of the country has 
been obvious, and has been largely pnictised by his followers. 
Thanks to this, and to the unanimity with which the oracles, natu¬ 
rally grateful to their discoverer, speak in his praise, it is ascer^ 
tained that the constituencies are still as high-toned as the Parlia¬ 
ment. All, therefore, ought to bo well, if it is not. Unfortunatdy, 
there are still a cerluiu number of luw-toncd persons who can¬ 
not help looking at things os they are, witJh the assistance 
only of tho glasses lent hy history and hy common sense, instead 
of regaiding them through a pair of spochiclcs which enable 
the wearers to sec nothing but the largo Liberal majority and 
the utterancos of tho Little Pedlingion Ulirnoiclc. To theso ^s- 
contunted oulsidoT.s the high-toned waiters upon Provi dence are 
not a lovely eight, and their ideas—or what dous duty with 
thorn for ideas—on a great many subjects are still less lovely. In 
no instance is this nioro tho ciipe than in reference to Ireland. The 
Session has begun, Parliament is called upon to face a state of 
things which is certainly ns serious as any that the present genera¬ 
tion has known, and the mind.s of at least a large uuml)er of the 
high-toned representatives uf the people, and of their high-toned 
constituents, appear to bo in a compluto fog as to Ireland, Irish 
demands, Irish requirements, and Irish probabilities. The happy 
recipe of “ coercion + concession,” a little powder and a little jam, 
sums up wlmt they have to say of a practical kind ; while in the 
way of reasons they have nothing to oiler hut remarks about tho 
Irish landlord and the Irish tenant being partners in the land, up- 
braidings of the former for hard dealings, and the like. At one 
time the relation of landlord and tenant is crii'd down as feudal; 
ul another the pushing of the doctrine of contract to its extremo 
is denounced. Hut tliat these outcries arc inconsistent, and, 
what is more, that both hopelessly ignore the facta of tho case 
and the rcid intereats both of bkigland and Ireland, this no one 
secs, or, at any rate, no one pretends to ace, among the 
active meiubors of Parliament who pack up their carpet-bags 
every ten days or so, and go down to Little Pedlington to coufabu- 
lato with thu indepcudcnl electors and enjoy a crow over tho local 
squire to whom they have been pnjfcrred. 

That the relation of landlord and tenant, if it exists at all, must 
either rest on what is vaguely called feudalism or elsu on strict 
business contnu't is, one would think, suiliciuntly obvious. Of 
the older and nprhapg bettor kind of relation nothing could poe- 
sibly give a clcn^r idea than tho remarkable interview which took 
place the other day between Colonel King-IIarmau and hie 
tenants. Not very long ago there was not in Ireland, a mure 
popular man than Colonel King-Uarman, and the description of 
his own conduct which he gave at this interview, and which- 
WRS ondorse.d by tlio rhe<'T8 of tl\c very men who were being 
instigated by the Land League to rob hiiu of his rent, suffi¬ 
ciently explains his popularity. Colonel King-Harman has an 
immense estate whicli is almost enlirelv in the hands of a very 
poor tenantry, occupying very small holdings. The total rent 
of tho estate is some ten per cent, under Grifiith’s valuation. 
In bad years the landlord—not content with reductions which in 
such cases arc a farce—simply forgives tho rent altogether; bo 
never distrains or evicts. He gives employment and supplies seed 
gmtis; he advances (to use the polite termj money for the pur¬ 
chase of stock, I'tc., and dors not press for repayment. All theso 
things Colonel King-llarmau said publicly to the victims—that ie 
probably the best word for them—of tlio Land League, and of 
five hundred hearers not one contradicted him, hut, on tho con¬ 
trary, all agreed that lie spoko the exact truth. Now, we are not 
going to argue that this state of things is aa Ide.il state of thinga. 
It nrobably tempts a people who require only loo little tempting 
to be wasteful, to have no self-reliance, to bo careless about doing 
their utmost. Hut, such aa it is, it is a pretty complete carrying 
out pf tlio feudal or fatherly relation of laudlord and tenapt, ana 
there are doubtless scoros and huiidrods of similar cases in 
Irelilnd. IIow do our wiseacres propose to meet this ? By sub¬ 
stituting for it a relation which will not improve the case of tho 
tenants, for, supposing their rents reduced, they will have to pay 
them don nn mal an, and cannot look for time or reduction} by 
giving them fixity which thiw already po«so!?s; and by conferring 
free sale on them—that is to bay, by eucimra'dng them to pay for 
an imaginary goodwill tho small capital wmich ought to go to 
cultivation. So much for Amdalism. Hocause landlords aro not 
considerate enough towards their tenants, it is to bo mado prac¬ 
tically impossible for them to bo cousidorato at all. 

But now lot us look at the other side. Mr. Hence Jones ie 
probably as good a eiHjcimon of tbo typo of laudlord whe looks at 
thinga from the point of view of pure contract as Colonel lung- 
Ilurmau is of the landlord who looks at his tonantry as a 
of which bo is the chief. Putting idle, and in many cases disprov^ 
stories of harshness aside, there can bo no doubt that the master 
of Lisselan has for many years worked his estate on strictly business 
principles. He has been lavish of money lor its improvement. He 
has expected to get his money’s worth for tho capital spent, end 
he has, though not without proper coiisidomtJioii for vestod in¬ 
terests, maintained his right to get tho best men to work under 
him in the place of worse men. How greatly he lias improved 
the food-producing power of his hmds, tlio moyalo of hi j tenoutiy 
—in abort, tho ^ysicol and social well-being geiioraJIy of the 
portion of the country of which he is in charge^—tho facts, well 
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and undiepiitod, show. Well, then, what have our wiie- 
acnw to pn^pd.-tu iti this caee Y The^ would, in the first place, mulct 
Mr. Jones t>r a very heavy sum—in his case, and with such an 
estate and teuaiitry as his, it would !)« a very heavy one—re- 
jireBentic^ the value of the tenant-right they wish to concede. 
Uliej would reader it inipossible for him any longer to work his land 
by the best lutm. They would probably reduce bis annual income 
eoiudderahly, and by their principle of free sale would, as in 
the other case, cripple the future tenants. That is to say, Mr. 
Renee Jones is, on the principles which they advocate—if they 
odro^tc any principles at nil—’to be fined a lump sum and an 
annuity besides, ana the value of his estate to the whole country 
as a food-producing machine is 1o bo seriously lessened and im¬ 
perilled. And why ? litK^ause it is said, openly or covertly, that he 
liHS not been suflicieully sentimental in hia dealings with a people 
of such delicate sentiment as the Irish. Colonel Kiag-Ilarmau is 
to be despoiled becauao he has been too sentimental; Mr. Bence 
Jones because he has not. Wm sontimenlal enough. Feudalism f 
If is au abomination, and ought to be reduced to the simple prin¬ 
ciples of business. Contract Y It is a terrible mistake to think 
that contract should overrule the ** ineradicable belief of the Irish 
peasant that ho is part owner of the land.'* So the frying-pan and 
the fire are bulb re.Hdy, and the landlord is amiably permitted to 
take bis choice. 

It is probable (hat a very small minority of Ibe people who are 
guilty of this disastrous blundering have something like a solid 
idea lit the bottom of the muddy reasoning which fills their minds. 
Kither they wish to get rid of landlords at any price, or they wish 
to establish peasant proprietors at any price. The muddle into 
which the late Mr. J. H. Mill has led so many thousands of guile¬ 
less persons on the latter subject is no doubt roRpoosiblo for a 
goou deal of the present confusion. No one, of course, denies that 
a peasant proprietary is an excellent thing if it can be managed. 
But every ono who has really looked into the question knows that 
it requires cither such exceptional economic and physical condi¬ 
tions as those which prevail in the Channel Islands and Belgium, 
or such exceptional moral and physical conditions as prevail in 
France. That neither of these cumhinatious exists, or is likely 
to exist, in Ireland is certain, and can only be denied by those 
who set up “Our party, right or wrong," ns their criterion of 
opinion. This being the case landlordism becomes a necessity, 
and landJoidiMu implies the acceptanco either of the relation 
of feudalism or ot the mlstion of contract. Both involve 
nooio dangers and some hardships. Here and there a landlord 
wbo neglects his duty may bring discredit on men of the type 
of Colonel King-Ilarman. Hero and there—and probably in a 
good many cases—giving the principle of supft' and demand 
which practically govenis contracts free swing may result in coin- 
j^ulaory exputiialiun and other hardships. But ijoth systems, if 
fairly worked, make the existence of tho people possible and 
tolerable, the latter by tbe application of a siern, but in the 
long run merciful, weeding out of all but the fittest, the former by 
providing dll over the country men with means who are bound by 
an unwritten law to come to the succour of the unlit. In the 
former case, no benefit society is required; in tho latter, the land¬ 
lord is a Lind of embodied benefit society, subscribed to by the 
tenants in good years, drawn on by them lu bad. But for tbe last 
trn years, under the guidance of our wiseacres, we have set our¬ 
selves to work to render both these systems impotent for good while 
we leave them potent for evil. The legislation of 1870, and still 
more that which is threatened or promised for 1881, have at ouee 
straitened the landlord's means and lessoned his inditiutbin for 
benevolence. They have at the same time interfered with the 
natural opemlion of tho contract system, have given the untittest 
the best rhauce, have promoted over-multiplication of j^pulation, 
over-divi.sioQ of holdings, misappropriation of the capital necessary 
for cultivation, and every other evil most abhorrent to a sound 
economic theory of agricultural prosperity. The legislation with 
wliicb Mr, Glaustons's name is identilied hitherto—and, as far as 
can ^ judged, that with which he will shortly seek again to 
identify his name—deals one slap in the face to Colonel King- 
Harman and another to Mr. Bence Jones. It says to the one 
“ You shall nut have the means to support your tenantry in com¬ 
parative idleness," it says to tbe other ** We will deprive you of the 
power of keeping up your tenantry to constant work." Meanwhile 
the farces of nature acting on the treeless, minolcss sponge called 
Ireland, ensure poverty and misery for small cultivators, unless they 
•addenly change their nature, and probably even then. The con¬ 
dition of Ireland, as it actually is, is starvation tempered by 
landlordism. Its condition as it might be would be starvation 
rendwed impossible by the operation of contract in keeping tbe 
population down and getting the utmost out of the land. We are 
going apparently to choke off tbe landlord check with one baud 
and the contract check with the other. Mr. Gladstone and bis 
OidleagueB may be at least congratulated on their careful observa- 
tioii of the dictum of the {Scriptures that “ The poor ye have 
always with vou." They have taken, and are taking, care , that 
poor shall never cease out of the land of Ireland. What 
other results their past and future legislation nia;jr have we need 
ao( inquire j bat, if the future goes on the lines of the past, it is 
■a£a to prophesy that it will mean a new Mansion House Belief 
Vlindi a new Land Iieague, and a new agrarian law every decade 
orthimbouts. 


PULPIT PENGILLINOS IN THE P. Jf. G. 


fl'inF! I\ttt MaU QazetU is to be congratulated on the rttuni 
J- of a very old and always welcome contributor, the “ Bed Bover " 
in fact, to its friendly columns. The early and chequered history 
of the Pall MaU Qasatte is recorded in rmdmnia and the JVeto-' . 
comes. The tale should/be familiar to all; but there may be some 
who have forgotten that the “ Bed Royer," playfully so called by 
his friends, was Mr. Frederick Bavham to alf Europe. It was 
Mr. Bsyham who inyented that nesh “ feature ” (as newspaper 
people say), the “ Pulpit Pencillings," which, after a oohsidmola 
Jitpae of time, again appear in the Monday numbers of the PdU MeU 
OasBtte. They were originally “slignt sketches, mental and 
corporeal, of our chief divines now in London "; but Mr. Bayham V 
has dropped the “ corporeal" illustrations and tbe signature of 
“Laud Latimer." It will be remembered that Mr. Bayham 
thought that these sketches “ give the paper a character, they 
rally round it the respectable classes "—a very desirable thing to 
do. &colier8,,of course, there were in the old time who called Mr. 
Bayham “ the Venerable Beadle," and the race of cynics is not 
yet extinct. People will emile at pulpit pencilling of Br. 
Oon^rreve, of Mr. Bpurgeon, and of Mr. Bradlaugh in me secular 
pulpit, though perhaps neither Dr. Oongrevo nor Mr. Bradlaugh 
can, strictly speaking, bo numbered among “ our chief divines." 
We have not observ^ that these latter pencillings have yet been 
given to the world and the respectable classes. But the issthetio 
classes had their ionuigs on Monday, and, to use Mr. Bi^ham's 
own words, “I own that 1 have pulled your undo, OhorleB 
lloueyman, most tremendously." The divine portrayed last 
Monday was, in fact, Mr. Btopford Brooke at Lady Whit- 
tlesea's—we mean, of course, at Bedford Chapel. In detect¬ 
ing a subtle resemblance between Mr. Oharies Uouevman 
and Mr. Btopford Brooke we are moved, of course, only by 
the public performances of these divines. Both W'ere popular 
preachers, more or less unattached, both had congregations con¬ 
sisting of “ the ornamental classes,” more or less attached, and 
both ** preach short stirring discourses on tho topics of tho day." 
Tiiere is another point of ix'semblance, Mr. Btopford Brooke, if 
we may trust tho Pall Mall** pencilling " which we have been Un- 
geriug over, has justilied the words applied by Sherrick to Mr. 
lloneymau—“ How he's come out, hasuT ho P Didn't thiuk he had 
it in him." Before Mr. Brooke “came out ” of the Church of Eng¬ 
land, we suspected he “ hud it in him " to preach as he has been 
doing, but wo could not conjecture that he would ever give “ it" 
utterance. But lei uu turn to Mr. Bayham s graphic pencillings, 
and see what “ it" is. 


“ Biuce Bedford Chapel became a Unitarian meeting-house," 
writes Mr. Bay bam in the P(Ul MaU Gazette^ “ its pustoi has been 
engaged in debniDg,in a series of characteristic diBcourses, his latest 
views concerning the Founder of the Christian faith." It is always 
well to have Mr. Btopford Brooke s very latest views, because they 
diller so wonderfully from the views which, it is charitable to 
suppose, wexe his some three months ago, tho views of the Church 
of which ho was a minister. Therefore it was quite worth Mr. 
Bayhaiu's while U) “ struggle through the dense yellow fog which 
overhung I^ondon," and emerge into the sweetuess and light which 
now pervade Bedford Chapel. The Chapel, we road, was “ tastefully 
decorated," as a chapel ought to be at the season of the birth of the 
Being whom Mr. Brooke vails “ the Pilgrim of Eternity." Mr. 
Brooke has edited, or selected, or performed some similar kind 
Qliice for Bhelley, and he probably knows that, by “ the Pilgrim 
of Kternity," Bhelley meant, not the Founder of Christianity, but 
Childe Harold. Most |>eoplo have noticed the readiness with 
which uneducated preachers catch at any Scriptural quoUtio&: 
for example, we have heard ou illiterate divine describe eternal 
punishment ns “exceeding abundant, above all thahwe can ask or 
think." Mr. Brooke lugs iu scraps of Bhelley in the same iosbion, 
and “ tastefully decorates his chapel" in honour, shall we aoj, of 
Childe Harold. Talking of “ tasteful decorations," wo feam 
from Mr. Bayham that, m Mr. Brooke's, as in Mr« Honeymon's, 
chapel, “ they dress tbe part, sir, to admiration," or, in the words 
of lust Mondav's pencilhng, “ the surpliced choir remain, and the 
Psalms are ebauied as of old." But this is enoug^h about the 
deoorotious. We onlv regret to hear that tho bigb^xaoked pews 
are uncomfortable. Thu should he looked to at once. 

We now come to Mr. Brooke's discourse. Mr. Frederic Horri- 
soL must pardon us if we venture to make some remarks on a 
discourse which we have not heard, and of which only a 
newspaper report is before us. What is the use of tbe “pulpit 
pencillings "it wecannotrolyoatheaccniacyof Mr. Fred. Bajhamf 
What are the respectable classes to do if tlxi^ sketches of our chief 
divines prove less than iniallibloP Mr. Brooke, then, began by 
talking about “ tbe cradle of the New Year," and, like most of us 
be “ woodered what the future would bring/’ and lamented that 
the loss of youth should so dften involve the loss of hope, “of the 
poetry, the music, and the romance of life." We grow hum 
romautic as we grow older, certainly, and a very good too. 
most of us will My. Sophodes consoled himseu reaciUlj whiii|s 
he escaped from his wild masters, tbe passions. It is sunietillitig^ 
to escape from what Mr. Brooke called “ the romantic heaiv^' 
and the scrapes into which the romantic heart is always uisihg 
the sentimentalist. Different frames of mind bafit ditthrent SS, 
and middle sm is ill assorted with somaDce. Hr. Brooks ebss 
not seem to think oo,a]i4 observse that we^Iibs theBanodcr of 
Ohristiaoity, should “ keep the romstttie liewt." Attd this 
meat is the keynote of the whole disooune of tk^ dkyiae. 
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Wbatber the reapectahle olasBee like it and rally round it or 
not. we not care to reproduce Mr. Stopford Brooke^s 
medley of iolemo and coneeereted names with the latest 
sestbetle slang. In Mr. Brooke's sermon we have Buddha, 
and Blijah, and the Pilgrim of Eternity, and tbe romantic 
heart., and tbe Grecdc idea of beauty, and dwelling in tents, all 
muddled together, like *a discourse of Prigshy'e or Poatlethwaite's 
mixed up with a sermon of Canon Farrar's. Till we read tbe 
''pulpit petfoilling” in which these things are recorded we had 
eoarcttly helievea in the existence of tbe ideas ascribed by Mr. 
Bu Maurior to his group of artfstic nincompooM. But the sacred 
euhject of Mr. Brooke's discourse is represonted as very much akin 
to too men of that set:—" Ilia life must ^tself have been Art to 
^ nwaken Art . . . Religion was first holy, hut afterwards it was 
bmutiful; it was Romance.*’ " This merrimontdf p.avsons is mighty 
ofi'enslvo,'* said Br. Johnson. This msthetic priggishness of 
preachers is not more, but less attractive, than the merriment 
which disgusted the i^od Doctor. 

If we were to toko these utterances seriously, we might dilate 
on the absurdity of making the sense of beauty the centre and the 
mainspring of a religion. The " beauty of holiness*' is an inhsl- 
ligible idea familiar to Plato. The holiness of beauty is quite 
another thing. It is a stale historicnl truism that a gushing devo¬ 
tion to Beauty has nevor regenerated, hut has frequently corrupted, 
Aociety. We need not go hack to the examples of Athens and of 
Romo during the Revival of Letters. The morbid synip- 
toms which accompany an exclusive doyotion to beauty have been 
noticeable enough in England during tlie lost ten years. They 
have not gone further, perhaps, than an aficctation of oft'umiuacy *, 
hut they do not deserve encouragement from the pulpit. Mr. 
Brooke’s very " latest views co^cirning the Founder of tho 
Qhristiao Faith” include, of course, a great deal that is sounder 
than the talk about tho ''romantic heart" and religion that gains 
much by becoming romance. But talk of this sort is notliing but 
the adaptation of slipshod literary slang, the sling of a small and 
ridiculous set, to topics which demand the utmost gravity and 
atflf-resiraiiit. The vacant chalT of long-haired wiiliugs is already 
irritating enough. Sermons like Mr. Brooke's may encourage 
them to mix Christianity up with what they take for art in a 
manner from which, so far, they have shrunk. Tho young nirn 
imd women of culture have, till now, been like Buudilaire's 
acquaintance, who “ carried a toast to the God Pun,” and who 
declared that “ the God Pan was the lievolution.” This ab-urd 
mixture of Pagan and political arpot was less annoying, wo 
think, than Mr. lirooke’s mixture of " Culture '* (in^ the worst 
sense of the word) and Christianity. Tho paganism of tho 
nxlistic has so far been tho error of people who have road trans¬ 
lations of Heine too much. Tho neo-ChrUlianity of romance 
will be tbe error of sweet enihuBiasta who have listened too 
eagerly to Mr. Stopford Brooke. The fault of both sects, nco- 
Ohristian' and neo-Pagan, is to drag in art where art has nothing 
to do with tho more serious matters in hand. " The passionate 
frenzy for the beautiful is a cancer that devours all the rest of a 
man's moral nature,** says B.audelairo, a strange Puritan adversary 
of gushing divioos. .\gaiii, " the supremacy of art in a man’s soul 
bogets stupidity, hardness of heart, egotism, and an immense self- 
conceit.” 

^ This chattering enthusiasm about art and romance had a con¬ 
siderable excuse in tigcH that wore either artistic or romantic. In 
the time of Micbaal Angelo, in tbe time of Phidias, even in the 
youth of Victor Hugo, the world was romantic and produced an 
abundance of works of art. Now, whera is the art ? Are our 
painters and our sculptors so eminent, are our poets so prolific and 
accomplishedP 'Nothing of the feort. We Wo some tlirei' or 
four great painters and poets in England. Tho rest are students, 
enthusiasts, people who make experimoiits. Wo have been on 
raanpr thousand lines,” ns Mr. Mattnow Arnold says, but the line of 
art IS strewn with crushed and telescx>pud remains of our failures. 
This is tbe irritating thing. Our art id all in '* words words,” in 
essays, and talk, and chaff, and sermons like that of Mr. Broolcc, 
about religion swooning into romance, and about the ” Pilgrim of 
Eternity.” When we get outside of these things we have tho Temple 
Bar memorial, and the Byron statue, to comfort and strengthen us 
on the pthi of daily life; we have Mr. Brooke talking of that 
''.magnificent poem of imaginative symbolism,” the Apocalypse, 
just as another outhusiast spoke of "that tromcndoiis creature, 
IHnto.'* We need a Latimer to counteract the inliuenco of a 
Boneyman. 


THE RECRUDESCENCE OF FENIANISM. 

■pVlFFERENT persons, according ns their nature is charitable 
J-/ or malicious, ni^ assign different reasons for the increased 
vigour, or rather the decreased inertia, of Her Majesty's Govern* 
went in its Irish policy duriag tho last few days. Tbe imminence 
At Portiameni, the feeling that serioos internal dissensions in their 
iJkxty might lesuk from continued obstinacy apd blindness, the 
^enie that the noisier SMakert among their supporters do not 
represent the opinion of the nation any more than of their more 
i^nt colleagues, may all have hml their effect. Hut perhaps it is 
not wrong to trace part, at least, of this revival or activity to 
the elamuug tumours’—founded, it is well known, on toiembly 
de&iite information furnished to the War and Home OtOoes— 
as to a renewal of the attempts on arsenals and warlike stoies 


which marked tho lost Fenian effervescence a dozen years ago. 
No Oabiuet is wholly composed of fools ; and only a body 
wholly composed of fools could fail to perceive that certain 
circumstances would very rapidly alter the passive dislike with 
which a large portion of their supporters have hitherto mgarded 
their action, or want of action, in Ireland, into a very active feel¬ 
ing of discontent and something more. So long as tho discomforts 
of tho Irish anarchy were confined to Ireland, the average English¬ 
man, who is, it is to be feared, sometimes a person of not very lively 
imagination, and often one of very considerable solfishness, did not 
trouble himself very much about them. ^ Ministers told him that 
on the whole outrages had rather diminished than otherwise, the 
Radical luemhors fur his ])urough repeated tlio cry, and he was, if 
not exactly satisfied, at any rate pacified. Even such striking and 
pathetic cases as that which occurred the other day^ at tho 
Lambeth Police Court, where it appeared, after full inauirv, that 
a father and motlier, persous of good positlcm in Irelana, had, 
owing to the refusal of rents, Ijeen living on tbe sale of their 
clothes and jewellery for months past, and had been obliged to 
send their son to a floard school because they could not pay for 
his schooling elsewhere—produce little effect save on a few readers 
whose indignation is probably awakened sufficiently already. 
The shoo niu-^t really pinch before the average Briton determines 
to have it altered or to throw it away. In the last few days it 
has begun to pinch very acutely. Tho Sheffield and Solihull 
murders created an uncomfortable impression, but in both cases 
Irishmen only were the victims, aud peisotm who did not claiui 
descent from Brian Boru, or Malacbi with the Collar of Gold, might 
hug themselves in the belief that they were sale. It is different 
now, and something like a very vivid remembrance of the Clerlien- 
well explosion and tho Ohebter raid must have forced itself on 
many thousands of memories. 

At pmseut tho most effective, though perhaps the least p^actica^ 
scarti of the last Fenian terror does not seem to have been 
revived. Tcrrifi»id householders,who live in the neighbourhood of 
gasworks have not yet taken to deserting their houses. Incendiarism 
of another kind, however, has already uuido its appearance at 
Tavorpool. In the early port of the present week suveral liinlwr 
yards in the docks of that town w'ere found to be on lire, under 
ciirumstanceH which left no doubt of there having been wilful 
“ fiiu-raising ’* in the 'case, and a ship was also discovered in 
flames without any explanation being forthcoming. Perhaps these 
things were acciduntal. What, however, is assinrcdly not arcidenlal 
is the existence of a plan, more or less extensive, for attacking 
Volunteer armouries niid other repositories of nriiis. For a week 
]>ast one of the Surrey regiments, whoso headquarters are at 
O.imberwell, has, in consequence of orders fix)m the War Uifice, 
had its headquarters guarded by a picket of men and officers with 
loaded rifles. Another corps in the same neighbourhood, muster¬ 
ing some seven hundred men, and therefore offering a tempting 
supply of arms, had to station a guard on Monday night at its 
drill sheds, and next day had its rifles unscrewed, and thus reudered 
useless, as a matter of precaution. Tho Liverpool corps have been 
recoiumended by their commauding officers to rcinovo each man 
his rifle to bis own homo; the powder imiga/ines are guardctjl ; 
the Army Reserve pensioners have been warned that their 
services may be required, and everything is in readiness. Not 
merely round London, but in tho neighbourhood of nearly all tbe 
large towns, there art? riffe ranges in more or less lonely situations 
where stocks of ammunition are usually kept. These have been 
removed and stowed where they can ho more easily guarded. In 
some of the smaller country to\vns where no sale place is available, 
the stores have been transferred to the nearest military depot, 
and in one case the nrin.s of a Volunteer regiment have been 
stowed for safety in the Uirracks of tho regulars. These 
measures of precaution are believed to Lave wen taken in 
consequence of intelligence to the effect tliat ill-wishers were 
aware of the practice of suspnding the regular drills during 
the Cbrlstmus holidays, so that the armouries aud drill she^ 
would be comparatively desertej. Sunderland, a town con¬ 
taining no small number of Irishmen, lurnished the first 
suspicious case; but it is understood that very many other 
places are or were threatened. We ar»3 told, and wo have 
not the least doubt of it, that th<3 Volunteers have responded 
most cheerfully to the call, and that any number of men for night 
patrol might *be had if wanted. There i.s fortunately not tbe 
slightest fear of any lack of forwardue.s8 on the part of either men 
or officers, aud though just nt this time of year more cheerful 
occupations can be imagined than pacing up and down in front of 
a drill-shed to protect it from skulking rullhuis who ar^ quite cer¬ 
tain not to show fight, while they may be equally certain to 
take advantage of any carelessness, it is no bad initiation in 
something like real work for citizen Holdiers. 

This, however, hardly exhausts the aspects of the matter. The 
Volunteers may be quite willing to do duty of this kind, and it 
may be b very good thing Lr them to have to do it; but it strikes 
us as a somewhat pertinent inquiry whether tbe Government of 
the coiintry^does not count for something in the matter. No one, 
except Mr. Gladstone, his Ministers, and hi.s devoted admirers, 
coula fail to see that the result of his long tolerance, sot to say 
encouragement, of the Land l^eague must bo a recrudescence of 
Fenianism.' Although not too much is known of the I. R. B. 
nowadays, it is sufficiently certain that its organization has for 
some time been making up its leeway, and that it is now hotter 
prepared than it has been since the collapse of tbe lost grand 
attempt. It was also perfectly obvious that such a staUi 
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say drebajsm' OC the i^uaY number, of'?com;i^*'h<^ xio> 

"prec^'oaldumbn fksuppjiiod. be rpmefti^red thae from tho 

dedthla i5||4j^ Thoma8'W&tBom |iisha|> of Lincoln under (feeph 
Hid^y,t]ibrey^ no^man OatjholiCprelala claiming didcesanjurn^ 
dictkm izi'Efisfand till iSsontiken Oardinal Wisedan hra» placed 

iiAi.i.'L_____t__ji -,a' dS-^-. 


« oeirtui^y/ 'dow^to was so Komnn OMholic bishop 

in %g1and, the^oyenmdht of the email and decreasing kbedfui 
of flooerents of the Papacy%eing entru|ted to archpriests. ^They 


only way to avoid sanguirimy .'boniicts 4 s dot to erhsstIteiKW* ll^be hdad o#%be cewhidl^hy, which provoked at' ihf tima 
lar will m any riay w'^atev^ipiid in one or^o Ih^tanpes ounbg so' veh^ont .>a^ storm,^ of opposition, and gav^.rise to tke 
the last day or two, wbc^.w pol^ kave ^owh d Bolder ^ont, ^ fdtile iScclesiastmal Titfes Act, since repealed, l^r moie than 
seriousehcounUffs base actually.tnhp idade. ^J^olking^jlse.dan'ke*^ " ” 

ti^s^ected, Aud Xiiud Leag^]^ meptingr gflide^as "naWrHly ihth. 

Feninii coDspinacics as any'^cme thiiigl can .possibly g4dip ihtq * 

< anothej’.^ ]^or, abundant ns the supply pf at present is id; 

Jreliind, is it such us ,to 'datisfi^ those who nesup to set oh i^t;*!^' 
regular military orgmizatlou. ^he gp(^ friends of the Irish 
si^uitioh'ambng the cpn^tituerte of.Messm. Bright'and Chamlicr- 
lain haw, if is sufficiently well knpwh^ ^ivcn^au lifctivo trade with 
Ireland' a{ late. But llirnuqghaui''gives nothing for tmthlng^ 
and 'only '*'a fair trade' return for consideration roc^V^d. 

Purchasing really pfood ^rms >at that model town is therefore 
expensive. The cast-olf EnGelds and Sniders with which the 
' misttievn economy of lUPre ^han one Government has flooded 
ihe island are all, very well for .making a show by moonlight, 
for iutimidatk)^ lafllfllords and^'^fent-paying farmers, and so 
forth, but they are so distinctly inferior to the Mwtini-Honry 
that traitors vtoo wish to moke ibar W the grand scale may 
well be ambitious df somothing bettor. is it at all 

improbaUe that tha leaders of vie movement calculate—perhapS 
not altogether wisely—on tha ofFect Mkcly to be produced by 
capping, the clirnaji: of an Irish anarcL^ with an ICiif^lish terror. 

If the VolhaCeers themselves do not miqd a night or two on 
patrol, iht^r wives and their mutbors are by no means likely to regard 
the proceeding with satisfaction, and by the aid of wives and 
mothers a terror of a certain hind can very soon be established. 

Even to the sterner sex it is not a particularly comfortable thing 
to retiro^o rest %vith a vague expectation of being aroused by a 
skirmish jiin the back garden or tlie explosion of a magazine just 
round tber corner. The carrying out of Mr. Gladstone's Midlothian 
instructions bos hud such remarkable success hitherto that his 
scholars may well be disposed to continue the course. 

It is for Englishmen to say bow they like this state of 
things. From the high patriotic point of view it is satis^ 
factoiy doubthiss to go without sleep for one's country. To have 
been indirectly instrumental in getting permission for the Irish 
police to use their buckshot, instead of playing with it, in strength¬ 
ening Mr. Gladstone's coercion and Weakening his concession, is 
also something to be (in a way) thankful for. But whether 
Englishmen like to find lAOudon and other towns in a modided 
state of siege is, we repeat, a question for Englisbraeu them-, 
selves to answer. It is, to say the least, odd that the pre¬ 
sence of a certain party and of certain pei^ums in Down¬ 
ing Street should seem necessarily to bnng these delights 
with it. Perhaps it is not too much to pay for the in¬ 
tense aatishictiou which, according to some people, we ought 
to feel at having for governor the most conscientious,- the most 
intelligent, the most high-minded of statesmen. Tb«h)isno rose 
without its thorn, and the thbrn which persistently makes its 
ippearan<;e with the rose of Mr. Gladstone's advent to power may 
of mi^y not be a severe one in its pricking. The rights of the 
citixoQ in Ireland have for some long time depended on the citi¬ 
zen’s own power and williugncss^o guard his own head ; the de- 


zen 8 own power ana wiumgncss to guard bu own head ; the de- I itituoliots, they arc doing oar work for us, and a*» time goes on they will 
fence of the national property in England against armed force seems | it still mori^cftectuully. As found that Tr^tarianism^aB a half- 


in the some way to be reposing chiefly on the volunteer eflbrts of 
patriotic persons. This would be wholly admirable in the case of 
a .settlement in the backwoods; whether ii is quite so admirable 
in the case of the greatest city in the w<wld is a point on which 
there may be two opinions. At any rate, the chief consolation wo 
ctm oifor to the inhabitants of London is that gas will not sxplode 
without a considerable admixture of atmospheric air, so that the 
famous gasholder infernal-machine is rather diflicult of actual 
arrangement. 

RO^AN CATHOLIC STATISTICS IN ENGLAND. 

T QB T(U 4 et at the commencement of .a new year has given a 
Supplement, containing, under the title of ** Thirty Years of 
the Oothouc Hierarchy in Jf^glADd,” some curious statistics as to 
the recent progress and present condition of the liomrfh .Oatholie 
Ghuroh in this coontiy, which may be interesting to others besides 
its own atembers. The opening statement os to the incomes of 
Bbheps, eiergy, and pihees of worship slnee 1850, tfaeyear in which J 
tbt hierarchy was etrtablished by Pius IX., is startUngat iirstiigliti 
lKit:mayeas%—ns indeed the writer himself adimts-*-bB taken to 
prove more ihon dc^resUy does. The Diocesan Bishops have iiH 
e t ete d d, it seems, di^g that ptrioddrom 8 to t4«^kUe tha nomhais 
of ^deigy> rsgulM and secular, and of obnrehee are abmit doubled, 


_ ^ ______ 

the siato of tits Ro^n Ootholica as well as of the Established 
^liurdh. r< These 150,ocp how^iver appeaiTto have had the Tcry 
'jibaral allowance of 500 teculqf priests, 160 Jesuits^ and 137 
‘priests of^ther religious'^rdeni* to look after their spirituel in¬ 
terests., The number Both of clergy and Jaity is said tq.bave bCen 
somewBat raised thirty years %ter, biitT^ on this, pomt there b 
a diversity of tcslimony irom liifiercnt quartets? Frewn-tbat time 
bc^an thif^govorumont of Bishops in pnrtslfU»f undd' Ath'e title of 
Vicars Apostolic. In the middle,, of the eighteoQtbi.centuTy these 
Bishops reported that in the* London district "-^including 
groat part of the south of England—there were only 25,000 
Gatliolica served by aboat 60 priests, and that there had been no 
perceptible increase fdr the hist thirty years. In 1773 the number 
had somewhat fallen, but with the abolition of the penal laws 
the tide began to turn. Thus, while in Lancashii'o there were only 
14,000 reckoned in 1773, and 1,500 in Yorkshire, who were 
scattered over more than joo si^parate ** missions ”—whether 
served by, as many priests is not explained —in 1804 Bishop 
Gibson reported a large increase and reckoncid the Catholics in 
liOncoshire at about 50,000— less than a tenth of their present 
number—and had in the whole “northern district" 85 priests^ 
nearly all Jesuits or members of other religions orders. In 1815 
the Londpti district contained 78 chapels, twelve of which were iu 
London, 104 priests, and 68,700 Roman Catholics. 

When We come down to the present time, the jnereaso, through 
various causes already referred to, is of course very considerable. 
** Two centuries Jigo the Catholics of England were 150,000, or at 
most 200,000, in numbi'r; now they may be reckoned ot perhaps 
l,25o,<x>o.” And then we are told in a general way of many 
thousands of Protestant converts, but a caution is added as to a 
continual leakage going on among the poor. It ii^ we suspect,, 
more than doubtful whether the conversions among the upper- 
classes, whatever be their precise figure, have at all equalled the 
“ losses to the Church ” among the poor. In North America, in 
spite of the steady influx of Gherman and Irish Roman Cathollei, 
their relative numbers are said not to keep pace even with the 
increase of population. As regards the causes of conversion to the 
Church of Itome in England of late years the writer propounds his 
view in tho following somewhat entausiastic language:— 

Th<> influf-nee of Catholic lay friends, Catholic literature, the general 
religious movement among the sects, the spirit of free inquiry, dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the intolerable incousistenoies and hollowness of ProtMtantlsm, 
and e.spccially the {ircaching throughout the length and breadtli of tho 
hmd of Catholic doctrines, first by the Tractarians, and. new more 
boldly by tiie ititualists—these seem to be, on tlie whole, the-main oauses 
whluii have led to conversions. To dwell only for a moment on tho 


do it still more cftectuully. As men tound tbat Tractariani$m^as a half- 
way-house to Rome, so they yrill find that BituaUMn is a sfligQ. of- two 
further on. . . . We consider Riturilsm to be, indirectly, the most 
powerful propaganda for tho Church which England hasyet foeiu 

It is true of course that one inavitBhle resnlt of the t^tarUin, as 
subs^uenfly of the Ritualist movement, has been to contribute a 
certain percentage of converts to Home, or porhapt it wvould be 
more accurate to say that these movements must to rqguded oe 
only port of the same great wave of religious thought passing over 
Europe daring the last half-century or so, which is known 09 th» 
Continent under the name of the Catholic reaction. But after foUv 
allowing this we are by no means so sure as the TMt vmter 
as to these movements supplying “the most powerful propaganda 
for tho Church ” of Rome. The abstract question of thTproper 
and legitimate result of Traetarian or'RitaalistiQ prindples, ^ 
which he proceeds to enlarge, is not one that.c^ beriSsoiused 
here, but as a matter of fact there is fiiUy as much ground fb7 sto* « 
log that the Anglipm rovival has provided A iroting-phms m§ 
many.wBhAvcmld otherwise have found the oa^ amuuRi^ of I 
their yearnings in the Roman Ohiueh, as Ibr that tike 
have created yearnings which Rome alone ^ uSdNi And 
strongly inspect that an exaipinatiftn ^irtatislteai Itare JmS room 
foflp It, vrottld show this to be a more eecuroto yenm of' Irint hlc 
aothiuly occtored. Mr. O la d fft 4i' u e‘1im' sfwutidwQlti ottt-*- 

trhat is ipdeed notorious—how few rooro^ for Bpw aro gained 
fiom the Eastern Church: yet the'ahe< 4 <^oil r" '' * ‘ 
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of EMtem Ohiutianity^ ^pmojuinatd'mpx^ i|ea|jb ^ 

£tm tiiw^lui lMElMiii^t 

iSagpfioai' aii 1 b|^.^, pufslio- 

Tho eaaltgSik^Jl fa» l^maii paiWliiis ptatisticii ^ i 

oideteblb flbig^ V hit atuieUU of OpoMutiiBal 

Liatq^ IIIMliiflr a 1 «Ws been a more br 

leaa W^blsrijltMmD 1 « WestaftalplMitiBh. ^e relation of. tba 
Te*?aktf olirg^ Hia langb^e "o^; fha vx^^r it 

«tudWifirese]rV^,lb ^tta]n»>i)ervoCiB anxv^jby iso »i|i 4 DaiA 0 

the muejf j^poi^^rbrch oai^IlMti: Itiflere^ tp’ ciioze bat;aa'tQ A 
OQiiiWion»irMbtf ^^ at thia momlDt %twm .th^^Bilb^' and 
lilfo^HeaAtof Ee*^ fibus prddni ' 4 ]llcb nae naan, nfevM bf-^ 
Ckmvt of Hoiba foie deoiaie^* rapid .ipaltiplica^on 
' ond'^ aembara of^lli/rerbnt cNRSeroin Engld^ dMb^' tbe 
thirtyjeara has. naturally forced thta^uostioii to tiid>iu:$kce. 
appean that the Orders haTe increnaar during 4 hat inteprd fbin 
tSn to tw0iity»^X| and the religiouff houses from sft^uteen to hue 
hundred and thirty-four; in the Westuu^ter diooftse. fdhqp 
regular clergr have risen from nine to ninety-four. And-fha Jn-.. 
oreaae has taken place chiefly amone tim Joibits fl^d.fiened^cfin^Sy 
the f(tfmer of whom it neeA hardly be nid, are ahvays the.^zat to 
inuur jealousy and suspicioo. We have''ventured ta italicize a 
few wo^s in the following luissage, which may ne^o to indicate 
the essential divorgonco ox^intorcsts and aii& so fatal to any 
thorough pnd permanent harmony betv^n what t)i0 writer him¬ 
self calls the two great forces, centrifugal and centripetal re^tect^ 
ively,cobatantly acting on ike mechanisipi of the Chpreh. ^ 

Ip referring to the organization and prsgrcsf uT tiu* Chunh in "England 
speuial notice must be taken of tlie iiSpurtant part to be begne by Llio 
KCligiOttN Ordoni aiiid Cong(a|||ation8.;*> Ihe 8i}ifit of the.se is m-it^er^ioveann'j 
jRon fiatinM^iwlt iii 'a certain sensoitinivoi^-*aL" Tiiry are il'iillpg to reuruit ' 
its numlfcrSfroip all parUi. and are ready, according to tU«r.Jncau.s, to 
aprood into all* parts. TbdItoHgiuus Orders act as powf^ri'ui auxiiinales of 
the fixed dldccsaypi clergj', who u»u.st «V|r form the rank and tile t»f the great 
army <*f the Church, 'i'hcir inuiiibprsr *nre moved from, diocese to cliuuo^j*, 
nod from country to country, having an independent govet nmeut of their 
^ owHt which wcuivs to llicin their organization, their spirit^ and the end of 
‘ their iusiituLc. Thus their mciiihurs are from the ordinury jurin^ 

-diction of Vu Jiishop^ except in thomi various cuHCi'^'hich are laid down in 
tlio t'ations. ... it is perfectly true that Eeligioiis Orders are not 
•OBseniini to the existence of the Church, for the Church exi>lcd in all the 
perfection of licr Hiinclity r»r ci-ntuiie.s witlnuit them. Itut ihey are pra«‘- 
ticolly neoeS'<:iry to lier well-being now. “They are like nuxilinry 
troops, KiKH'ialiy necessary in tin so days, of whoso zeal and uelivily the 
liisbop.s I1IO.SI seasonably and earefully avail thoin'Clves, botli hi the exer- 
•cisu of the sacred miuiniry and in the atcouipli^-hiitoul of the works of 
Cliristian oharit}'.” 

It is havdlv iieresenTy to read between the lines of thia paBaape 
to understaud tiio frequent, if nut hiibitiinl, strain and teuaiun in 
the relations of the ordinary pastors and bishops of any h>cal 
■Church with a power “ neither diocesan nor niitluiial,” having nn 
independent government of its own exempt from episcopal juria- 
■diction, and having ends to servo quite distinc.t from the accus¬ 
tomed needs of paroebia] diocesan organization and often con¬ 
flicting with them. It is an open socirt that great sorone.as 
prevails at present in England between these rivtd powers, and 
that the adjudication on tlieir re.speetive claims has been for 
many months past exorcising tlio Kumnu authorltie.^. Some 
joars ago Arclioishop Diirboy had a stand-up figljt—if such a 
phraM may be allowed in s * sacred a cfuinexion—with the l*Ari 3 
Jesuits, and held his own, in spite of i'iiis JX., who of course 
supported the Society. Ijoo XI 11 ., in spite of tho eulogy pro¬ 
nounced on the religious uiiiers in his lecent protest against 
their expulsion from France, is not credited with any vi rv warm 
aympathy with the Jesuits e^peciully, and even Cuidinul >inmung, 
though he availed liLmself of their services to tho utmost nt the 
Vatican Council, is lielieved not greatly to relish tho imperium in 
ii»;wr<doi' the meddlesome and ubiquitous ^Society within theliiuils 
•of his own archiopiscopal jurisdiction. The Benedictines, it is 
true, were .both powerful and popular iu the middle ages, 
And perbafiB hold Jiall* the parishes of Kngland in their Lund.'*, 
hut the later Comumulties of Capuchins and .Jesuits—the 
Jesuits especially—are far loss answerable to ordinary rules 
and. an^Hlgements, and cherish a bolder aud more niubitious 
apitit .than tl^ learned and dignified veterans whose fume is 
identified wHh the traditional glories of Monte (hissino and St. 
Maur. ^he^medimval enmities of Capuchins and secularb are re ¬ 
corded on wood and stone in the qdaint carvings of gurgoylcs and 
choirstalla BtUl preserved in many of our uncieni abbeys aud 
catWnds, and the sons of St. Ignatius are more isolated and 
grasping in their policy than the sous of St. Francis. The enor¬ 
mous increase of these religious bodies during the last quarter of a 
century, Which is hers triumphantly recorded, is nn element ot 
wesJuMBs as well as of atrfiugth to die Roman Catholic Church in 
Ahis country.' It is easy enough to reply\hat ** the Catholics of 
England are too well aware of the baneful results of internal 
dUseosion^ from their experience of its eflects during the years of 
pevseeidiioii, te^lerate its renewid." But after all prophecy ij» 

‘ <me thing and proof^ is another. Those who are familiar with the 
■f j MemohRi of Panzani, to whom reference was |nade just now, will 
tecoUeot what was thought in his day of the machinates of the 
^ Jeeuits, |md how readii^ he would have seen their hervicos dis- 
pehstid wll^ Nor are we any means sure that the multipiica- 
thjih^Qcdsn ^ irrefrognhle proof of the esteqiiii 

ia whifilll!thi|y’dre,htld % the EngUshl^xnan Catholic episcopate^” 
^JdUl*lMV twitesindi^utable^augjLiry of success. 




' in the and 
nrocd^l^f 


ana A1^ 

^fphfihly Alter 

lain^ly '^cAtaSUs^dlnetlu^ « Altihk and dTofeDoem^ rollewed 
, by ,i^^ 6 faiMieffi 8 of liha Aumul Ip 3 ^^nd. Kk Waite'has for long 
. h^kndwUVAs AA liihAetiiind. ae an adept at sa^play 

, add siA^o-tt$ch, abd his ataldidtt.ligiij'e 'pt ^rahiar to 4 ^ 
V^ 6 ge>to.hee jsAaulite'ef aridi^*, Npw, julj experiende in the 

•aieoa, hexsCuhod forward as a ^idterhn the a^ of using the bworI, 
and W ,hoU idAdVafifr! oi^, t^e ^ egteblished e^atam. the 

optsht^he is, Vi^cy oarefiii to/Sbow tlmt he does not either 

lay' down 1 the law vor itie law without good ^ualifica* 
tionrs, fpr AO doing. \M the hegiuninj} of a inodi?st«a&d eonsible 
preface,'Vhi^i spekhA^ well far .the literary cultivation that 
rpith'idia ih:..the llogBehold Srigh^/.'he, stateir^that his book 
is T the ' result >of long,;'Cxperiince^ ,^(1 jlhat before he began 
to I(.>aqh fiitutoif be WaS' so fortunnto ns to, ,be tr&iQcd by 
teacherk ^ lbe^)ighe<>t-skill; .'As pupil and aavistanl; he prac¬ 
tised long,' ho sayv, under .tlic laiA M. Prevostj one of the 
best frnoers •of hii|^ day, as oU arq, learned in the lust^ry of 

1 ;b^ sftiall-sword know, nod iii fhe tise of the sabre and shigle- 
sBick lioTwas instructed 4 )y:, Platts^ who had, acquired from Bush¬ 
man his melbod ^ usmg the Ai'^^adsword. Clqarly; theif, 
Mr.. W^ite undfirwoHt nn qAceptidnafly full and sovore. trainr 
ihg ip dhe art to which bo devOJtefl himself; and, puico this 
training has been followed by yeard.of incessant contest with all 
comers, aud by much practice in* teaching, he certainly one 
entitled to s{K'iiic with some authority, add should be liatenM to 
when bo proposes considerable changes itz the recognized methods 
of disposing of an adversary. These chaages -are dU^ to Mr. 
Waite's knowledge of ^.he smitUi-sword. Wlien he had attained 
thorough prbticiency, be was struCv, it seems, Ly the deficiencies 
of the obtahlished KugUsh systSiii of eword-^ay, in which, as in 
tjhe German tactics of the last century, the'must formidable means 
of doing barm were ignored, llosays:— 

When, after no /short or easy period Of prohafion, I Wanio in liw turn 
HR i7istruL’tiir, nqfi giiiiK'sl ihnt' knowU'il^c wliKh cau only be by 

teueliiii.g and by i“i)nhl nut csnubat with /idvcr.>ari(*-< all degress of rttre»/;th* 
it appi aivil to hie that part *>f the emirse I had gone through Imd bei-n' 
sonioAvhiit I'onveiitioiiiil, and though the •systsoii of fencing which 1 hmt 
learnt from I’revn-t s'uuhl sMinreely be altered for tho bi'ttcr, tiie Eugli’.lt 
method of Mubn* pbiv, good hh it wns cnnld ha ronsiderubly improved.- 
Hjibre players, iis a nils’, h.’iVo notbi’esi feneors, or nt least have been fencers 
of trifling Aes’iiiiiplisbi’il fenci’r's have usually, from an exAgg^rated 

fear of living their lightns'ss ssf hand, not (•.nred m work nuicl\'with tin* 
Bjibre. The eonseipientr bus been that no ntts'iupt has Iwen in^dr to bring 
knoAilodge of tho siiuill sword ti> hem* upon sabre play, and that little 
nttentiun has becMi given to wlnt i.s really thu most furinidablo way of 
haiidhng the latter weapon. Those svho h:ive taught its use seem to have 
thoughi ul little oU’ ihiin tho euts which can be givs'n it, and to havi> 
oveilooked the faet iliut the moilern sabre, essentially a out-and-lhriist 
weapon, eiui be used svitli grs»at efl'eet for thrusts, ami that, when thfiisting, 
a man exjHises liimself less and is more likely to disable his antagonist 
than when he ilulivers Ji cut. It is true that one or rivo thrusts have been 
taught, hut small reliaiiee has been placed iu them, and several of the 
fcuccr'b methods of nlfju’k aud defeuee whicli are adnurably suited for 
SAvord play have licen altogether neglected. 

This must have Boomed to the mind of a thoughtful professor of 
Bwonl3man.ship n very ahocking state of things; and the pain which 
a sadly narrow theory of sahre-play ciiiisod him ■was doubtless in¬ 
creased when he discovered that some original thinker bad pointed 
out that when a cut is made the sword ptoses through a greafer 
dlsluiice than when a thrust is made, and that a cut is therefore 
neceH.sarily slower than a thru.st. To remedy the evil condition of 
things lie sot vigorously to work, and, us lie was mercifully 
allurded Humorous subjects for experiment a in tho sluipo of adver¬ 
saries who presented tliem.selveM, he was able to conduct his in- 
vo.stigations in a very thorough and satisfactory manner. Ho 
endeavoured, he says, lo improve sabre-phiy by introducing into it 
many movements “of the fencer, and by copying his motHod of 
attack, and be was .stimulated by a just feeling of tho importance 
of his subject. iSabre practice, hca says rightly enough, » not n 
more o.xerciso, but a course of training which teaches a man how 
tu defend his life; aud clearly, therelbro, a really eflicacious, and 
not a traditional, method of handling tho HW'brd should bo 
adopted; aud he further oKserve.s, with undeuiable justice, that .1 
soldier’s chance of victory in a hand-to-hand contest with a de¬ 
termined antagonist is not likely to be improved by the fact that 
his instructors have forgotten that a sabre has a point ns well as 
an edge, and have not taught him the most formidable way of 
using the weapon they have placed iri his hands. 

This inatruclion Mr, Waite now seeks to givo. He does not 
neglect the old system, a.s htj descriJws carefully the established 
cuts and guards; but lo these he adds a series of movements taken 
from fencing, and it is his description of these which is likely to 
Attract the attention of thoughtful sabreur^t. Jt would be futile to 
attempt to give even a summary of the various methods of attack 
aud defendh which be very clearly describes, but it may be briefly 
said that the principal attacks of the fencer, such as the cantp 
droitf the d 6 gayenm\t^ unt 4 «i.r, the hattment tt deffagement, mo 
. adapted to the sabre, it being of course assumed that tho straight 
out and. thrust sabre is used. Of tho value of •these in sword-play' 
there oan be tittle doubt. Lunges or thrusts can be made more 
quickly t||an outs, and are iarmore deadly. A lotbre cut may only 
infuriate A bold fire, but A mau who ts run through the body 
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falls to the ground; and in contests i^'ith such adroTsaries u 
the Indian HW-ordsinen, the soldier who has mastered the moFo- 
monts described by Mr. Waite will be certain of Tictory. lie will 
disable his antagonist while the latter*s Sword is still in the airi or 
will draw his attack, and then deftly use the point long before tbe 
other can parry. Perhaps the movement which minst such antago¬ 
nists, or indeed against any wild swordsmani will avail most, is the 
coup d^arritf or atop thrust, which, with many other movements, 
Mr. Waite takes from fencing. As the nght way of delivering it 
is not always understood in Bogland even bv those who practise 
the small-sword, and, as it is often confounaed with the coup do 
tcmpSf or time thrust, from which it is cssontially different, it may 
be well to give some description of the two. The time tbrust is 
the most difficult of oil hits in foncingi sodifficultand sodangerous 
indeed, that few are likely to resort to it mr la terrain. The 
fencer who delivers it must bo acute enough to perceive that his 
antagonist is going to make a feint before attacking him, and 
must judge rightly what that feint will be. Then tuning with 
great rapidity the Instant the other begins, and carrying bis hand 
well to the right or left, and high or low, as the cose mivy be, bo 
catches the blade of his adversary on tbe false movement, thereby 
efToctually stopping tbe attack, and at the same time impales him. 
It is scarcely necessary to point out how difficult it is to n^ake 
rightly such a guess os has to be made here, and, thoimh the 
time thrust is often delivered by some very accomplished Fieach 
fencers, who acquire a woudorful power of reading their antagonist’s 
Intentions, there is always great risk about it, as if the fencer 
guesses wrong he fails most ignominiously. The stop thrust h n, 
rougher, but at the same time more effective, way of deonng 
with on adversary. It is intended to atop those who run 
in or make a slop or two forward before attacking. The fencer 
who delivers it lunges out directly the other moves, and as 
generally a maTi’e sword is disordered moat irregularly wh(Mi 
ho is running in or making a step before attacking, the master of 
tbe coup iVttrrH in nineteen cases out of twenty liite his antagonist 
and remains untoucliod himself. ** Immediately,'’' says Mr. Waite, 
** that you see him [the antagonist] move, deliver a straight 
thrust at bis breast with a luuge, you will then, if your move¬ 
ment is done in proper time, find 3’our point on his breast us he 
has completed the advance, and he w^dl be unable to lunge 
fuid deliver bis attack.” The coup tTan'et may bo com¬ 
bined with tlio coup de te 7 npXf but this master-stroke is rarely 
achieved even by liio most skilful. ITuw efficacious the simple 
coup fPnrrSt is need scarcely be pointed out. In sabre-play, which 
is usually much w'ilder than small-sword-play, men frequently rush 
on to their adversaries, and doubtless bold assailants often do the 
same in actual corabtit. In either case the coup tVan'H is belter 
than ally parry, and nssuredlj when real blades are used the man 
who receives it will “ be unable to lunge and deliver bis 
attack,” as bo will infallibly be run Uirough tiio body 
and probably stopped by the pommel of the sword against 
Ins breast. The other prose'ses described by Mr. Waite for ob* 
taiuhig this desirable result are perhaps not quite so thorough and 
edbctual as the coup d'orret, but th<^y are extremely pioctical 
and have great merit, and there can bo' no doubt that he is right 
in recommending to amateurs of the sabre tbe adoption of many i 
of the fencers mevements. It is true that these have not been 
altogether overlooked, as is pointed out in the pn&sage which we j 
have quoted; but to Mr. Wait© belongs the credit of showing | 
fully 1h>w the sabre can ho used for thrusting and of greatly im¬ 
proving the present method of sword-play. Ilia well-written 
manual should receive the attention not only of amateurs of sabre- 
play and single-stick, but also of those who instruct soldiers in 
the use of the wtuipon. liCt it be hoped that within four or five 
years tbe Horse Guards may become aware of the existence of 
this excellent little work. 

One portion of it may not impossibly attract \be attention of 
some who know nothing of cuts and guards and take not the 
smallest interest in swordsmanship, hut are fond of literary curio- 
aities. To such tbe tdaborato senes of rules and instructions for 
sabre duels which Mr. AVaito has translated from the Comte de 
Ohateauvillard’s terrible “Kasai sur le Duel” will not be un¬ 
attractive, and there is no 'presumption in surmising that to 
most English readers they will be new. A very curious series of 
rules they certainly are, omd the author or compiler seems to have 
taken great pains to show how gentlemen should conduct them¬ 
selves when they/lesire to maim or kill each other. As a specimen 
^of his minute and careful legislation, we will quote Rules 7, 10. 
"and II:— 

ytb.—When the combatiints are placed, the seconds mcasnra the blades, 
which must Im; of equal Icn^h and similar shape. Tlie choice of the sabre, 
if similar ones arc iiwl, mus^t be tosscii for. If by carclesnneM the sabres 
are not alike, the choice should still bi} tossed for; but if the sa 1 >»vs are too 
disproportioncti for sui'b a combat it should certainly be put off, 

10th.—The seconds after having invited tbe combatants to take oiT their 
coats and waistcoat**, must go up 10 their prinelpars op^ionent, who must 
show his naked breast in onlcr to prove that he wears nothing to protect 
himself against the edgo or point of the sabre blade. Uie refusal would be 
equivalent to a refusal to fight 

xxili.—When what is above described is finished, the secorids should toss 
for which one of them is to explain the cuaventinns of the duel to the com* 
batante, to whom the weapons are then given, with tbe recommendation to 
wait until She signal Is given to begin. 

Much more mviaion is shown here than in tbe framing of many 
Aeto of Fnriiament, and the other ordinances have all ton drawn 
lip with the aame thoughtful cars; and it is worth notios that to 
prosecution of a oombatant guilty of unfair play is atcicily 


enjoined as the duty of the seconds on both sides, mieee 
curious regulations form an appropriate eoudualon to Mf. Waite’s 
manual. After teachiug sabre-play wwy fully, he givea the rules 
which those who wish to make praotioid use of to weapon are 
bound to follow. 


THE PBOSPECTS'OF TOE MONEY MARKET. 

rpHERE is much uncertainty anxongst busineSB men as to the 
-L probable courae of to money inarkht during the year tot 
has just opened. In the eariy part of to autumn most competent 
obssrvera w^re of opinion that thq value of money would now bo 
much higher than it is. Trade ha^ been iniproTlng for a twelve^ 
month, and would evidently continue to improve at a'still more 
rapid rate.' Speculation was even more active ton tra^e, and in tbe 
United States a great demand for gold was springing up. Theso 
were all causes to make money dearer, and competedt observers con¬ 
cluded that they would produce their natonu eflect. But, as a 
matter of foct, the^ have not done so to the extent expected. Until 
a few weeks the Bank of England rate of discount remainsd at 
si I>er cent, per annum, and, except for about two days when to 
rise oocurredf tbo open market rate was always so muen lower that 
the Bank practically did no discount business. The rate was- 
raised to 3 per cent., and ever since the Bank has been out 
of the market, dt has lent money for Stock ^change re- 
qiifrements in very large amounts. But genuine discount¬ 
ing, except for its regular customers, it has not done. The 
calculations of a iew months ago Kdng thus so glaringly 
disappointed, people ask whether reasoning on the probabUities- 
of the present may not turn out equally fallaoions. There is, of 
course, no answer to the question save that men must act on the 
best opinion they can form, and that%he best opinion is that 
which has tbe strongest probabililies in itsfavoui). This, we veu- 
tiii'o to thiuk, is tbo case in the Instance before us. For how ie 
it that the value of money has not risen as anticipated? The- 
cause is found in the fact that the Bank of France actedi 
contrary to the received principles of good management iu 
the case of banks holding the ultimate cash reserve of the 
countries to which they belong. When it was seen that a great 
demand for gold was springing up in the United States, 
which the United States had it in their power to gratify be¬ 
cause of the large sums due to them by Europe ibr wheat, 
Indian corn, cotton, bacon, butter, meat, tobimeo, and other pro¬ 
duce, competent observers concluded that the Bank of France, on 
which the demand cbielly fell in the first instaacc, would raise it» 
rate of discount high enough to make it too costly to take away 
gold. Had it done so, the Bank of England, to protect its own 
reserve, would have followed tbe example ; and thus monsy 
would have been made dear. But the Bauk of France disap¬ 
pointed all expectations. The French Government thought that it 
would be injurious to the Republic to chocK trade and speculation 
by raising the value of money, and induced tbe Bank to abstain 
from the measures which would have protected its metallic re¬ 
serve. Although, therefore, events have not turned out according 
to the expectations of competent observers, these latter were per¬ 
fectly rignt in their reasoning. The economic causes would foave 
made money dearer had not political infiuences interfered. It is 
quite possible, of course, that politics may again derange the 
money-markets. But it is not our province to discuss the political 
situation. Our reasoning is based on the assumption that the 
purely economic causes ara allowed to act uninterruptedly. Each, 
reader must modify for himself the conclusions according to what 
he thinks the probable course of political events. 

The first economic fact to note is that the improvembnt in trade 
is likely to assume still greater proportions in the year upon whioh- 
wo have just entered. As yet it has only just gone far enough tO’ 
give full employment to tbe working classes, without leading to a 
rise of wages except in a few instances. Even so, however, the 
various branches of trade have been carried on profitably for a* 
considerable time now, which means that the capitalists of the* 
United Kingdom have been receiving a bandsomo return ou their 
investments. They have a strong motive, therefore, for putting 
new capital into their businesses, for enlarginiif their eonoernt, for 
taking on new hands, and generally for extending their operations 
wherever an opening ofiers. All this implies the sinking of con¬ 
siderable sums in the form of fixed capital, and the stretching of 
credit so as to take advantage of new chances of profit But 
stretching of credit is the creation of a laige now demand 
for capit^ to work the businesses. At the same time the full 
emplovment of mills, which a year ago were closed altogether 
or going only two or three days a w(^k, means an enormous in¬ 
crease of the outlay on labour all over the country. Emptoyers- 
need more money to pajr their workpeople, for which pur¬ 
pose cheques are totally inapplicable. Wagm must be paid, 
in cash, and the wage-earners, having no '*bank acw^ u nt s , 
retain to money in hand to meet their weekly exp^ndituse.. 
Thus everv incre^^ of emplovment implies a corresponding in4 
crease in, the elrcniation*—largely, no doubt, in to cmnlation o4’ . 
silver, bdi to no small extent also in that of gold and 
latter being based upon gold and therafoie equivalent to it. 
Furthermore, every increoqe of employment even at to old tntee 
t>f wages leads to an incipw in the demtad for avtidles of general 
consumptioo. A family, wbicl^had been wovJdog on^ three days , 
a week, or which had been living from hand to mouth by picking 
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ap odd job0y and which has now constant, regular employment, is 
neoeaiarily a mnch better customer of the butcher, liiaker, and 
gruoer. it is able, too, to replenish its wardrobe, and to replace 
the carpets, curtains, rmd other articles of furniture parted with in 
the bad times. When this increased buying is multiplied by 
thousands, and spreads over the w^hole of Great Britain, t)ie mag¬ 
nitude of the efTecC will bo realized. The suiall trades¬ 
people, who had lost so many of their customers while 
trime was bod, or kept thorn only by giving credit, find 
thamselTes onco more in funds, and are able in their turn 
dot only to lay in a larger stock of the goods in which 
they deal, also to extend their own personal expenditure. 
In this way tiie effect of the first improvement is trans- 
/ mitted from class to class, and from trade to trade and as it goes 
on widening it gives employment to more and more now capital. 
The struggling grocer, who finds his customers suddenly increasing 
their expenditure, and requiring articles which for years they Lad 
been obuged to go without or to buy in very sparing quantities, 
and who in consequence has to add to his slock, requires ad¬ 
ditional capital just as much as the millownor, whose iiiachiuery 
has l^n idle half the week and is now working high pressure. 
But this general demand for additional capital as necessarily tends 
to raise its value as does enhanced demand for any other article. 
At the same time, however, capital itself is becoming more 
plentiful. Of the incteused profits and earnings of all classes a 
part is^saved, and goes into the banks to bo employed in the short 
loan inarket. The larger portion, no doubt, is invested in the 
businesses of those who accumulate it; and another portion 
is invested in Stock Exchange securities. But a consider¬ 
able part ^es into the banks, and thus tends to satisfy 
the ^mand for additional accommodation. When, bj 
inaction of the Bank of France, the greater part of the 
American demand for gold was thrown upon Pans instead of 
upon Loudon, this growth of capital sulliccd hitherto to keep down 
too value of money. There wa.s such a viisl mass of idle capital 
when the revival of trade began, that cnnsiderably to enhance the 
value of the whole, reinforced a.^ It hn.'t been since, required a long 
continuance of improvement. Bui now a new force is coming 
into play. The workpeople are moving all over the country for 
HU advance of wages. Jii some coses the advance has been given, 
and before long it must be conceded everywhere. But a general 
rise of wages will affect the money ninrlcotin the two ways p(»inted 
out above. It will swell the circulation by increasing the 
amounts paid away in wages; and it will add ti> the purchasing 
power, and, therefore, to the consumption, of the worldng clnssrs. 

Even, then, if wo 'W'ere to coniine our view to the home trade, 
we see abundant reason for concluding that Ihe value of moiipy 
must tend upwards. And, wheu wo extend our examination to 
the foreign trade, thoiu reasons are strongly coufirined. 
There has been of lato a general recovery of the ruw'- 
material-producing countries, and their recovery 1ms already 
resulted in a marked iianease of the trade with this 
country. This must continue for some limt) longer. In the ca^e 
f)f the most important of them nil, the Lniled States, there ap¬ 
pears likely a very great augmentation, ^^'hell prosperity re¬ 
lumed to the United Stales, they took up again the schemes of 
r/mwoy construction interrupted by the panic of jJ? 73 . The first 
result was an extraordinary demand fur English iron and steel. 
But very soon the native production and inanufactiiro overlook 
the demand. The works so long idle wito set going again, and, 
favoured by the pTotcctiro tariff, were able to undersell this 
country. It would seem, however, tliat llio consumption is now 
outstripping the production, and that recours*i imist again bo had 
lo this country. Vast us wa.'? the railway construction of the pa^t 
year, that of the present promises to he btill vaster, and renewed 
American buying of iron will at once .send up the price of coal as 
well as of iron. Nor is it only the United •'States that are build¬ 
ing railways on an immense scale. Mexico is also to bo opened 
up. OoncessiouR of various lines lM\e been granted, and some 
are actually being constructed. The South Aiueriean Stales 
are likewise resumiug abandoned projects. Thus, a largo 
foreign demand for F.nglish iron uud steel ujipears pro¬ 
bable, involving, as we have ju.st .said, ii rist? of the 
prices of both iron and coal. But a rise iii the price of coal 
uud iron—that is, of the instnmmnls of mauiifucture — would 
oubance the cost of production of almost every article. In other 
words, the capital necessary lo carry on nearly every kind of busi¬ 
ness is likely to be increased, not nloim by increased production 
And a rise of wages, but also by the enhimcf'd cost of both 
iron and coal. But everything which malies additioual capital 
necessary, of course lends to raise the value of capital. There is 
one other cause remaining to be noticed, which is likely to atfect 
the money market powerlully. Wo mean foreign borrowing. As 
yet there have been few State loans launched since the recovery 
of credit. India and the colonies have had rticourse to this market, 
and so have Portugal and a few others; but there is still a 
hesitation to bring out loans for foreign States. But foreign loans 
for industrial purposes m*e already very numerous. Thievery week 
we have bad o very considerable example in the issue of the Northern 
Paoifto liallroad llouds, amounting to four millions sterling, and 
luany more are to iollow. No doubt, a portion of the pro¬ 
ceeds of those loans, greater or loss as the case may be, will be spent 
in ibis country in tlie purchase of materials and in the imyment of 
couiDuission, Ireight, and other charges. But a portion also will be 
sent abroad, and (vill thus diminish the disposable capital in the 
morkoti If there should also be a deoiaud for gold for abroad to 


any amount, either for currency requirements, such os we ezpen- 
enced of late from the United States, or Ibr the resui^tioa of 
specie payments in Italy, this woul 4 still further affect the 
market. And all the enhanced demand, which we have been 
tracing, will come upon markets already weakened. In the five 
last months of 1S79 and 1880 the United* States took from Europe 
veiy nearly 30 millions sterling in gold, and aljsorbed all the metu 
produced at home. The great European banks, therefore, are not 
well supplied with gold. 


WINTEK EXIIiniTlON’S. 

T he full and brilliant display of the work of certain masters 
of the Dutch school lends a special distinction to the array of 
Old Masters at Burlington House. The collection is altogether of 
the highest interest and value; and it is perhaps not worth while, 
where there is so much that is good, to institute any comparison 
with what has been shown in former years. The great English 
artists have often been in greater force ; and yet, both of Reynolds 
and of Gfiiushurough, there are admirable and characteristic ex¬ 
amples. The display of Italian art in the period of its highest 
development is saved from insignificance by the presence of Lord 
Oowpur's Itairiielles and one or two fine portraits by Andrea del 
Sarto; while of the earlier schools there i.s enough to illustrate 
the special aims of painting at a time when it laboured constantly 
in the service of religion, and when its practice was determined by 
a strict regard for decorative effect. 

It is worth while to compare those examples of primitive art 
with a collection of designs by living painters which ore now 
being exhibited in the Grosvenor Gallery. To the later pictures 
at Burlington House we shall speedily return for longer and more 
careful study, but iu the meantime it is interesting to note how 
far the most recent Vlevclopiiient of painting in England has 
sought instruction and support in the models of the fifteenth 
century. It is too often assumed by those who have made no 
special study of the histoiy of painting that the peculiar manner 
in which the earlier artists w'orkod was wholly due to imperfect 
knowledge and to the immaturity of their powers. The difFor- 
ence between a Mantegna and a Titian, or between a fresco by 
Ohirlandajo and the later work of th“ artists of the Roman 
school is confidently assigned to the difleront degrees of 
technical proficiency which these men respectively, possessed; 
and what is strange to us in the manner of the artists 
of the qualrocento is accordingly excused on the ground that 
they kiitiW no better, and that they did the best that could 
done within the straitened limils of the art of their time. The 
critics who willingly extend this indulgence towards the narlior 
masters are, however, altogether intolerant of nU work in our own 
day which atlompts to i-cvive these priiiiitivu forms. It is deemed 
uu unpardonable afrectiitiou to look to .Masaccio or Mantegna fox 
instruction when wo have a.s our inheritance the more perfect pro- 
duetioDs of the later schools, and the work th.it is done under such 
inllueuces is dismissed as being altogether wanting iu originality 
and iu the feeling of Rympathy witli the present age. A very 
liltl^j consideration, however, will si*rvo to show that this lino of 
argument rests upon an imperfect understanding of the dif¬ 
ferent niras proper to art. It is. no douht, partly true that 
the earlier men were, Immpeivd by insuflicieut knowledge, but 
this of itndf will not aecikuut for all that is distinctive in the 
manner of their work. Technicnlly .‘^peaking, painting, ns it was 
originally practised in modern Europe, was regulated by a strict 
re-j::ml for orntnneutal eth'ft. It was in the hands of men who 
Were often at Iho .saino time architects, sculptors, mid even gold¬ 
smiths, and who therefore brought lo their work in colour iii- 
lliieuees derived fnuu the simultaneoti.s study of other crafts. 
The iiuiUition of nature iu the sense in which it was under¬ 
stood by the Inter sclmols was kept in chock by a controlling 
sentiuient tor that quality of design which is common to all the 
arts; mid it is to the supremacy of this sentiment that we owe 
the striking versatility of power discoverable iu many of the 
older artists, and which cimbU'd them to pass from sculpture to 
painting, and from pain ting to nrchitecture, without etibrt and 
without failure. It is unquestionably true that, ns the 
technical r6Bources of painting developed, these conditions 
underwent a gradual process of revolution. An increasing 
facility in reproducing the actual apjHiaranccs of iiaturi^ 
induced a stronger feeling for the charms of illusion. Art 
became more and more absorbed by the intricate and diffi¬ 
cult problems of light and colour, until at last the painter, 
no less than his public, came to think of a picture as an exact 
image of reality, capable of being identified at all points with the 
objects which it undertook to rciprosont. It will bo observed, 
however, that this conception of art cannot always fit with the 
requirements of decoration. Here the first condition is not imita¬ 
tion, but ornament, and therefore the realism which is proper to 
an easel picture must bo subordinated lo a stmse of order in ar- 
rangoment of line, and of harmonious balance in colour. The 
Attempted revival during the lost few years of the practice of de¬ 
coration has not unnaturally led to a reconsideration of these 
principles, and by an inevitable tendency painters who have de¬ 
voted themsdves to this branch of art have turned for example to 
that epoch in the history of painting when its ornamental funotions 
had the most decisive oscondency. 

These remarks may serve by way of general comment upon 

B 
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ttmoh of the decomtive work that ie sow exhibited in the 
QlOsvenor Goliery. What hoa been said will not of course diepose 
^ the many conflicting: opinions that are aroused by the art of a 
painter like Mr. Burno Jones, but it may enable us> the better to 
iiaderstand his intention. In deliberately seeking: to reTive some 
of the earlier modes of expression, he is not, we may be sure, led 
bT mere caiTrice, or b? a pedantic regard for tho past, u he 
chooses for models o/ imitation the earlier masters of Florentine 
desi^ rather than great magicians with the brush like Titian 
or Uttbens, it is because he perceives that the aims of 
these later men do not accord with the special purpose 
of his work. What is too readily ossumed to be the wilful 
afTectalion of liis art ought not then" to put any one in a passion. 
Thero is enough hero to prove that he is a man of exceptional 
talent, of rare industry, nud of an inexhaustible iuveution. The 
particular cost of his iinagluntion has for a large number of. 
persons no sort of fascination ; for others it possesses a strung and 
^during charm. To 1*60000110 these opposite opinious is ob¬ 
viously not the buninoss of criticism, nor indued is it at all necessary 
or desirable that tho available enthusiasm of the world should bie 
all directed to the same goal. But it is of importance in view of 
tho modern feeling for decoration that the relation which such 
art hs this holds to the other products of our time should bo 
rightly understood. There is no greater blunder than to suppose 
that a new departure iu painting can be made iu alisulute 
independence of what has been done in tho past. The cry 
for originality in all tho arts is tho pet vulgarity of our ; 
day, and if we look back to those Bcasous in llie world's his- j 
tory which have really left us a great inlicritancu of original 
work, we shall find that they have always been characterized by 
a spirit of the frankest and must liboml appropriation from the 
accumulated stores at their command. Ben\onuto Cellini, the 
most robust of artists, thought it tho highest honour to try to 
imitate and to rival tho grace of antique sculpture; it was a con¬ 
stant reproach to Mantegna in his day that his designs wore only 
a rigid copy of bas-reliefrt on Ilonmjj inoDumcnts, and wo know in 
the case of a noble genius like llailaolle how gladly ho look from 
Peruginu all that l*eriigiu() had to give. To say, thorefert*, that 
Mr. Burne Jones frankly and studiously ticedts to’ revive tho prin¬ 
ciples of Florentine design is In eflect only to decharo that he has 
chosen the models that liest accord with the ]>articular bent of 
his genius. The eil'ort that he is making, whatever may be 
tho ultimate judgment upon his individual powers, cannot hut 
powerfully assist the movement with which he is associated; 
and, if tho visitor to tho present exhibition at Burlington Tlouse 
will frankly survey the successive developments of art in ICurope, 
he will be disposed, wc believe, to grant that there is something 
that is dUlinguishable from alfectatinn in the endeavour to revive 
thb practice of a school whose triumphs were founded upon the art 
of design. 

The remaining contents of the exhibition at tho Gro-^venor 
Gallery are of a morn familiar order. A collt?ction of water¬ 
colour drawirrrs by Kngliah artists is supplemented bv some 
interesting specimens in the same material by representatives of 
tho contemporary school of France. The particular direction 
which water-cohmr art hua recently taken in Eagland is very 
strikingly illubirated by the comparison which wo are thus 
enabled to make between the products of the tw'o countries. 
The French w’ork is strangely dill'erent from our own, but. it 
bears at the same time a strong allinity to the earlier eilorts of our 
school. While the younger professors of this brunch of art 
are striving to force tho mateiial into compelllion with oil, 
and in tho pursuit of this ambition aru overloading Iboir draw¬ 
ings with body-colour, the Fi'cncUinen, like tho Butchmen 
who were rtJpresentcd last year, show that they are coutent to 
labour in the tradition established by tho earlier ibasters. They 
are content, that is to say, to cunliuo the use of wiiter-colour to 
purposes for which it is obviously adapted, and are Ihertiforo 
enabled to pi'eservo a quality of execution which many of our own 
Platers have lost. It is not, of course, to be said that these crili- 
ciems apply with equal force to all the native work that is dis¬ 
played in the exhibition, or that the freer and more brilliant 
manner of the foreign artists is always used with good efiect. In 
some instances the evident cleverness of manipulation is too reck¬ 
lessly asserted; there is, na it would seem, a desire to iinpre&d the 
spectator with a sense of the artist's dexterity; but, taken as a 
whole, these French drawings do undoubtedly serve to remind us 
of a quality which English water-colour art once possessed, and 
,Iias now partly lost. 


Tm: CUP AT THE LYCEUM. 

T he Ifaaroate’g now play has an amount of dramatic force 
which may not have been expected. Part of The Cup is in 
the best sense both dramatic and poetic. It is deliberate mthci 
than slow in action, and in this as in some other tilings has or 
^Vggesta a resemblance to the Greek tragedy, and, ns iu Greek 
tragedy, the octioE waits but does not halt. Lilce the Freach poet 
witfi whose name M. Taiue contracted that of Mr. Tennyson, Mr. 
.TtvnnysQn has caught that sense of impending fate which Musset 
to catch, and bos impressed it upon his audiences with 
; 4 kUMn 7 and force* Musset gave both to his modem dramas 
and to his dramas of dotinite past periods, and most especially to 
his dramas which might have belonged to any period, that 
carious feeling of a grim fate waiting to overtake the personages 


who seemed to themselves^ to be Hvlog unti^blsd.UTafc wlilob 
has been often commented on. It was ms mngul^tT tojst hs 
never wont back into tho time with which Mr^^enppsoa has 
dealt, and dealt successfully. The story of Tha Ohp, as poMf bj 
Plutarch, is one which in its motive is unhappily enough comihon, 
like all really moving tragedies, to all time. Ifr. Tennyson 
has made of it a play which refutes to a great extent the oj^ion 
that his genius had no dramatic side, and which may rank here¬ 
after among his boat works. 

The plot of the ^y, in spite of Plutarch, of Thomas Oomeille, 
and of other dramatists, is not likely to be familiar to the m^ority 
of English readers or playwerfl. In the Cbtfwta of Thomas 
Corneille—too little known l>y his really good work; too murii <. 
known perhaps by the groat Dumas's celebrated repartee," Adieu, 
Thomas I’’--Sinorix appears as n usurping tyrant who has 
poisoned Sinnatus, King of Galatia, becauBeThaving promia^ his 
hand to Hesiono, daughter of Binorix, he has found that he lite 
Gamma, Sinorix's wife, better than Hesione. In the fint scene 
Sinorix tells Phoedime, his contidant, in words which cannot but 
amuse people who remember a well-known modem comedbin's 
well-known catchword, 

Cepondsnt, tu 1 g s^ais, je ne suis pas heursux. 

Meanwhile Sosirate, a friend of Sinnatus, is embarrasBed by'his 
co-existing affections for Hesiono, for Gamma, and for Sinoxix* 
Here of course is plentiful matter for that kind of intrigue in 
which the French classical drama delighted, and equally of coone 
regard to the unities and to tho conventional deciencies of that 
drama makes the catastrophe of Thomas Gomoille's play very 
diflerent from the catastroplio of Mr. Tennyson's. Death is not 
seen, but is reported by eye-witnesses, and in many other minor 
matters into which it might be tedious to go, the difference 
hotweeu the two methods is strongly marked. In Mr. Tennyson's 
version, ns presented at tlio Lyceum, tho first scoao shows us a 
distant view of “ A City of Galatia among wooded hills. Beforo 
the Temple of Artemis.” Synorix appears upon the stage, and 
his first speech gives some clue to his character and to the tragedy 
which underlie.^ the beauty of tho two first scenesi 

Vinr’, ryproHs, i>oplnr, myrtk, boworing-in 
I The city when! she dwells. She {tust me hero 

Three years ago when I wan llyiupj from 
My tetravchy to Ruine. I almost toucird her— 

A nuiideii slowly moving jui to music 
Among her maidens to this 'I'cmple—0 Gods I 
She is iny fate—else wherefore has my fate ^ 

Broiight’mo again to her own city. Alarricd 
Since—married Sinnatus. the tetnirch here— 
liul, if he be conspirator, liome will chain 
Or slay him. I may trust to gain her then— 

When 1 aliall have my tctrarchy restored. 

1 lU’Vi'r felt Budi passion for a woman— 

What have 1 written to her ? 

This fine speech, as finely delivered ns posaihle by Mr. Irving, may 
serve in some measure to illustrate tho compnrisciu which we have 
made between some of Musset's plays and T/te Cnjf, It is charged 
with the sense of impending trouble of whicli wo have already 
spoken; and yet it must bo noted that, like Musset, Mr. Tenny- 
hon has left it tu tho actor to unduTBlaud and express this sat^. 
Synorix, during the last few lines, produces a cup from under 
Ills cloak, and what he has written and what he reads to himself 
is this:— 

To the admired Cnmnm, wife of Sinnatus the Tctrarch, one who years 
ago, himself nii adorer of our great goddess Artemis, behold you afar off 
woi'hhijjping in her temple, and iDved yon for it, sends you this cup, 
rosciiHl from tho burning of one of iier blirines in a city through which 
1 h‘ pa*?se(l with tho Korntin army. It 1-! the cup we use ni our miirriages. 
licc^'ivo it from ouc who cannot at present write himself other tlian A 
Caiatian nerving hg force in the Roman Legion^ 

From tho reading of this letter to tho end of the first act the 
action of tho piece is close and steady. .Sinnatus passes with his 
hounds and followers. Synorix invites himself to join tho bunt, 
and tho scene changes to thn interior of Sinnatus's house, where 
Gamma is waiting anxiously for her husband;— 

No Sinnatus yet—and there the rising moon— 

Moon on the bold* and the foam. 

Moon on the waste and tho wold, 

Muon bring him home, bring him home, 

8a(c from tnc dark ami the cold. 

Home, sweet moon bring him home, 

Home with the flock to the fold 
Safe from the wolf. 

These lines are sung by Miss Ellon Tenj with exquisite 
grace and feeling to a harp or lyre Rocompanimbnt, music 
of the most attractive and appropriate kind having been written 
for them by Mr. Hamilton Clarke. Synorix, who nas mtroduced 
himself under the assumed name of Strato, comes in with 
Sinnatus, and overhearing some communication from a soldier to 
Sinnatus touching “ our anti-Roman faction,” sojBS his wny to his 
plot. Loft alone with Gamma, ho tells her that Autonius, 
the Roman general encamped outside the city, has orders to 
capture Sinnatus and put him to death by torture. Oamnm’s 
entreaties may prevail against this, and she will do wtU to inter¬ 
cept Antoniua as^ he passes in the early morning outside the 
Temple of Artemis. Meanwhile, Synorix has been recognised, 
and the populace are clamouring for his life, for the tale^which 
Antonins says in the former scene he has hem— 

That your own people cait you from thsir bounds 
' For some dishonour done to some man's wifs^ 

As Borne did Torquln— 
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^06 0&6. Sintmtn^,' loathing the max^, but rememberiiiff that 
bd M w gaeatf thoagh eolf-invited. telb him in the same breath 
of hie hatred for him and of a way of eeoape. Gamma, pfeaently left 
alone after a chardring love scene with Sinnatus, debates with her* 
aelf aa to what is best to do. She says of Synorix 

Ills face WM not nmlignant, and he Hald 

That men malisnM him. ^holl I ffo ? Shall 1 go ? 

' 1 gO'^'but I will have my dagger with me. 

The third scene shows an open space before tbe steps of Artemis’s 
Temple. Slnnatus, after a brief colloquy with Antouius, spoalu 
a honloqu;^ which seems to be the clue to his character 
1 have my guard about me. 

I need not fear the crowd that hunted me 
lijwt night ncTOHS the woods ; I hardly gained 
The comp at midnlglit. Will she come to me 
Now that she knows mv Synorix ? Not it' Sinnatus 
Have told her all the truth about me. Well I 
I cannot help the mould that 1 was cast in; 

I fling all that upon iny fate—my star! 

I know that 1 am genial, and lia])i)y 

Would be, and make all others happy—-ao 

They did not thwart me. Nay, ahe will not come. 

Still, if she bo a true and loving wife. 

She will perchance, to save thin liiisbatid. Ay ! 

See, see! my white bird stepping toward the snare I 

Thsre is a villany about this which may seem revolting enough 
when it is road in cold blood, but which, na Mr. Irving spoaks the 
lines, is curiously impressive. A short and stormy dialogue en¬ 
sues between Synorix and Onmmo, who at once suspects the trap 
into which she has fallen. She roftisos to walk with him towards 
the camp, and he replies:— * 

Tlicn for your own aakc— 

Lady, I say it witl» nil gcntlcniw.s— 

And lor the sake of SiniiatU!), your husband, 

1 must compel yon. 

At this she draws her dagger; Synorix wrests it from her: and 
Sinuatus, rushing in upon Synorix, is stabbed with his wife’s 
weapon. With Jiis dying breath he tolls her to take refugo in the 
Temple of Artemis, and Synorix ends the act with a fine soliloquy 
over the dead body. 

Thus far the tragedy is both poetical and dramatic ; the second 
act, while it contains Homo admirable poetry', has, as it seems to 
us, far lo^s of dramatic craft. Half n year has passed, and Gamma 
has, for her beauty, statelinoss, and power,” lx)cn chosen Priestess 
of the Temple. Synorix’o ambition, meanwhile, has been gratified 
by his being made King of Galatia, and Gamma, seeming to yield 
at last to his oft-repeated entreaties that slio will marry him, puts 
pui.son in the cup from which they each drink as part of the cere¬ 
mony, and which is the same cup that 8ynori.\ prosenlod in the 
first act. Here, as it strikes us, is matter for dramatic ell'ect 
which the poet has neglectc*d. All through the latter part 
of the m^t one expects somo fiery scene between Gamma 
and fcJynorix, when she reveals to him what her true pur¬ 
pose iu bringing him into the temple has been. No such socno 
15 given to us, and the w'ant of siune such scene is llio more' 
marked by the odd curelessuesa which JSynorix displays when 
Qpmiua (after she has poisoned him, be itolisoried) cross-que-stions 
Antonins iis to tbe lies told by Synorix to gain hia end in the. first 
act. All the produced upon him by these sudden and 

pointed questions is to make him say Go on with the marriage 
rites.” Almost immediately aftorw'ards ho dies, saying to her, 
“ Thou art coming my way, too,” Her death follows close upon 
bis with tbe speech:— 

My way ? Crawl, wonn ; crawl Jown tluno oavu dark hole 
To Ihc lowest Ucll. . . . 

** ... Hare 1 llio erowii on ? I Avill go 

To meet him, crown'd, croAvnM victor of iny will— 

On iny lost voyngti—but Liiu Avind lias fail'd— 

Urowmg dark too—but light onougli to royr, 

Kow to the blchsed lakw!—llio blesN/d Isles !— 

There—league on longue of over-shining shores 

Beneath an evor-rihing aun—1 see liini, 1 

Sinnatus I SSiiinatus 1 

It is impossible to imagine this speech being more Yieautifully 
delivered than it is by Miss Ellen Terry, and yet it cannot avoid 
having a certain suspicion of unti-climax. *Gno singularly fine 
passage in the scene has the dramatic force and imprcssiviMioc^s which 
seem to us to bo wanting in the final scene. Tills is the invocation of 
Artemis, first by Synorix, then by Gamma, with its accnmimnying 
chorus. This is, both from u poetical and dramatic point of view, 
as good as possible, and the music is admirably aiTungod by Mr. 
Hamilton Oiorko, who produces a most striking effect by taking 
the last ** Artemis ” in the last invocation by the chorus an octavo 
higher than it is taken in the corresponding notes of the previous 
passages. 

MissEllen Terry’s performance of Oammafullv justifies the opinion 
tis to the extent of her powers which lias fi^qucntly been ex¬ 
pressed in these columns. ^ It is charged W'ith grace, diguity, and 
tenderness, and the confliotiug paseiou of the last act is given with 
extraordinary force. The invocation of Artemis already spoken 
of nuf|ht alone stamp Miss Terry as a great actress. Without 
any trick of gesture or of voice, almost without any porceptibJo 
departure from her ordinary method, the actress yet maunges to 
give a deadly force to eveiy word. Hero the excellence of Mr. 
Irving’s Ijfplay serves to accent more strongly Synorixs really 
stupia indilibrence to the burning questions which Gamma aftor- 
wardil puts tOfiAiitonius. In the part of Gamma the one ^ult 
which we have sometimes observed in Miss Terry’s acting, a certain 


tendency to monotony or trick of gesture, has completely^ die- 
appeareo. Notfainij' could be finer than her action and attitude 
woughout. Synorix is, as may be guessed from our quotations, a 
singulMly difficult part. Mr. Irving plays it with rare skill, p*c- 
tutosquenesa, and impressiveness. Mt. Terriss gives a pleasant 
blufihesB and manliue&s to the hunter Sinnatus. What is meant 
by tlio observation that he seems modem,” we are unable to 
understand. Mr. Tyurs gives weight and dignity to Antonins. It 
is impossible by debcriptiou to convoy an adequate idea of the 
beauty and artistic correctness of the scenery and mounting of the 
piece. The most striking effect is produced by the last scene in the 
interior of the temple, with its seemingly solid pillars, and colossal 
image of Artemis at the back. Here there is artfully suggested a 
sense of vastness which recalls De (jiuiucey’s wonderful descrip¬ 
tion of his ** Consul llomauus ” drean). The grouping and the 
management of colour shown in it are alike admirable. 


REVIEWS. 


ENGLISH LAND AND ENGLISH LANDLOKDS.* 

M r. BRODRICK'S comprehensive work on the land system of 
England is in n high degree useful and instructive. Those 
W'ho diller from his conclusions may derive from the book much 
valuable information; and ho is the more likely to obtain disciples 
and converts because he is fair in statement, sincere iu bis desire 
to ascertain the tnith, and but moderately and legitimately pug- 
naciou.s. Though Mr. Brodrick is well known as a strong party 
politician, he for the most part concerns hira.self in the present 
work only w'ith social and economic interests. His residue of 
prciuiliirc finds compaVativoly harmless (‘xpressiou in such phrosos 
as “ fatuous poliev ” applied in the spirit of a Wliig of seventy 
years ago to the heroic re.si'stance of England to the tyranny and 
ambition of Napoleon. It is only by nccndeut-il good Jortune that 
iu his main argument Mr. Brodrick swims with the .stream. He 
would deprecate entails and jirimogeuitiire with equal earncstnoSB 
if ho wore not, through the progress of democracy, on the winning 
side. Ho will porhap.s regret to see that Ins concliisionH are adopted 
in prac:tical legislation, not so much because they are sound, as in 
complianeo with the demands of ctmstitiiencies from which land¬ 
lords, largo farmers, and substantial trade.smen will bo practically 
excluded. The master of thirty legions may sometimes be iu the 
right; but his triumphs in coiitroTcrsy are attained, not by 
weighing reasons, but by couni ing head.s. ISIr. BrodrieVa moderate 
proposals scarcely scorn to siitisfy his own theoretical as]iiratioDS. 
They will almost certainly be overtaken and left behind by Parlia¬ 
ments ropresenting labourers and artisans distributed into equal 
electoral coiifstituencics. Ijaiidowucrs will find no hearing for 
any nuswiir which they may wish to otfor to Mr. Brudrick's 
vigorous arguments. The threatened abolition of their order, 
with the organic change.'^ in I'higlish social life which will ensue, 
may exeut*o some disinclination to concur in the expediency of 
breaking up hereditary estates. IMr. Brodrick, indeed, has per- 
faUiided him:^elf that ” no sudden or startling change would ho 
efiected by Ro modentlo a reform [as tho abolition of sottlciuents 
and entailsJ iu tho characteristic features of English eouiitry life. 
There would still be a squire occupying the great house in most 
of our villages, ami tliis squire would generally be the son of tho 
last s(juire. . . . Only hero and there would a noble park be <le- 
serleil lor want of means to keep it up.” ’J raveller.s on tho groat 
Gonlineutal routes widl know that in almost all parts of Europe 
there is .st arcely a gentloma'i'H house tobese^n in a hundred miles, 
lliougli, if they consult books on agrarian rofiirm, they will be in¬ 
formed, perhaps truly, that the peasantry derive a comfortablo 
Bub.'isleiice li*uiu tho land. It is true that in Frauce, iu the Low 
Commies, iu WesLeiu Germany, in Switzerland and Italy, tho law 
of couipul-juy subdivision, to which, as an English institution, 
Mr. Brotlrii li objects, is irrevocably established ; but the Baiiio 
constitucucie.s which direct their delegates to abolish entail will, 
if tho custom of priuiogcuituro is found to survivo tho law, enforce 
the subdivii-iou which may not have resulted from permissive legis¬ 
lation. It is» iho opinion of some of tho warnic.st admirers of the 
agricultural system which exists in tlie Channel Islands that, uol- 
■\vitJistiiiiding*tho economical advantage.^ which arc attributed to 
petty ciiltivatit>n, the subdivision of laud could not be mainlii.nicd 
without compulsory distribution among thn children of doluiict 
owller^. Mr. Brodrick may fairly decline to bo judged by the pos-siblo 
conscqiieuceb of political incasuros which are uncomiected with his 
proposals lor the legislation of landed property; and ho might 
jilausibly contend that raodernto rcform.s would allbrd the host 
bccurity against revolutionary change. Wliile ho regards with 
complacency the possible growth of a peasant proprietary, he both 
de.sires and expects a more complex distribution of land, involving 
tho retention of c-stnles of various magnitudes, occupied partly by 
tenant farmers under landlords and in other cases by largo ami 
small freeholders. It is to be regretted that di.spassionate in¬ 
quirer should habitually use tho phrases ‘*freo land "or trade 
iu laud,” which embody an argument, and which liave ncquip>d ii 
controversial monninir. It uot obvious that freedom of dealing 
W'ith land is identical with new logislutive restrictions on its dis- 
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Bal. It is tni(* tbrtt the arcuracy of the term may be defended; 
t a disputant who wishes to contince hostile or neutral hearon 
loses more than bo gains by prematurely assuming that he is in 
the right. 

In dealing with some brunches of his subject Mr. Brodrick has 
laudably declined to reproduce ponular cant. He dwells but little 
on the alleged inability of limiteu owners to do justice to their 
land; and he utterly repudiates the fanciful ^iovance eupnosed to 
be suffered by younger sons of landed families. The caaet who 
receives but a small share of the hereditary property would have 
had nothing to sham if the estate had not been transmitted 
to the last owner by his ancestors. Not the owners or the families 
of owners, but the possible purchaseiu of land, feel the desire 
which is now widely repeated—and which, perhaps, is in some 
instances sincerely entertained—for greater facilities in the trans¬ 
fer of land. It is true that vendors would protit largely by an in- 
creaae in the number of' comiietitors; and they would also derive 
benefit from a Ted.:ction in the expenses of convevaneing; but 
only B small minority of landowners wish to sell *, and the compli¬ 
cation of titles might be abolished by a measure to which Mr. 
Brodrick has scarcely piud the attention which it deserves. It 
would be possible, ns Mr. Osborne Morgan suggests, to euablo, 
trustees to give an indefeasible title, while they would still remain 
equitably liable to the beneficial owners for the performance of 
their trusts. Kxcept by the adoption of such a plan, or by Mr. 
Brodrick's metbod of abolishing life-estates, no sy.stem of regis¬ 
tration would materially simplify transfer. Tbh enlargement of 
the power of trustees would not tend to bring more land into the 
market, because, wdth few exceptions, they winild decline to trans* 
gress the limits of their powers; but the rule that a purchaser 
need only look to the rpgi.stered owner would at once render 
conveyancee cheap and secure. The object of increasing the 
number of landowners w^hich Mr. Brodrick proposes will be gene¬ 
rally beneficial, if it can be attained without a social revolution. 
The morbid appetite of some largo propriotora for the t‘x- 
tension of overgrown territories has been of Into eflecUially 
abated through the su«bien decline in the value of land. An 
owner with a half-dozen farms on his Lauds must, in most 
coses, be disposed to sell rather than to buy. Lord Cairns s 
Ijand Bills of lost Sesrion w’ould in many instances Imvo afforded 
to landowners means of relief, if they had been passed into law; 
and there can be little doubt that changes still more extensive 
will soon be adopted. If in any new legislation the vested in¬ 
terests of remainuermeii ai‘e respected, it will bo necessary to give 
existing life tenants similar powers to those which were *propo.sed 
by IjordOaime. Hereafter Mr. Brodrick would convert every 
life-tenancy into absolute owuemhip. He would also modify the 
right of settling land on an unborn eldest son by importing into 
every settlement of the kind the power of appointment which is 
usual in settlements of per.sonalty. There might probably be some. 
advantage in the addiiional iniluenco over their children which 
would thus be given 1 o ]).arents. A younger son selected as heir 
of the estate, though l)e would occupy an invidious position, might 
probably be as good as the first-born; and disturbance of the 
usual ordor of succession would probably be infrequent. In the 
case of peers or of titled familie.s the actual owner would seldom 
exercise a discretion which could scarcely fail to operate in- 

Mr. brodrick owes something to younger children whose in¬ 
terests he has overlooke«i, or perhaps deliberately disregarded. 
While be would allow luml to bo settled on the unborn son 
of a contemplated marriage, ho sternly prohibits all alternative 
limitations. Even in the case of settlements already made 
he doubts whether it would bo uece-ssary to respect any in¬ 
terest except that of an heir-appurent. It may perhaps be 
unavoidable that the contingent rights of cadVts should bo 
sacrificed to the paramount object of bringing land freely into 
the market; but llio enlightened reformer displays in this in¬ 
stance an uDCompiomising regard for priniogenituro which is 
unknown to the actual law. lew settbus lire so exclusively de¬ 
voted to the mterests of their heirs-apparent as to be indifferent 
whether, in default of the eldest son and his issue, the estate should 
devolve on the next brother. The most creditable, and perhaps 
the most frequent, motive fur foumliug or continuing a family is a 
desire to presi^rve the homo to which parents and children are at¬ 
tached. Jt is usu.'il to provide that the younger sous and daughters 
should succeed in turn; and iu many cases the transfer of the pro-, 
jierty by the eldest son li> a stranger would be unjust or harsh. 
On a balance of considerations it may perhaps be expedient to dis¬ 
courage or forbid the cre.itioii of a scries of life estates; but a 
serious hardship will bo inflicted on younger children. Mr. Brod¬ 
rick may perhaps think that they w'ould gain more by fre¬ 
quent partition of estates iLau they would lose liy exclusion from 
tbe beuefita of settlement according to the present practice; but, 
ns long 08 compulsory division is not introduced, J'higlish land¬ 
owners will make strong ellorts to priwent the dispersion of their 
estates. The precedent of the Amciican States,, in which freedom 
of disposal by will exists, is notapplicable to ICngland. There would 
be fio use in accumulating landed estates where there arc no farm 
tenants; and there is for this and other reasons no class of country 
gtatlomen in America. Whatever may bo tbe dictates of political or 
economical expediency, it is paiuful to look forward to tbe 
abandonment and decay of tbe country houses which are espe- 
oiilly characteristic of England. Some compensation might be found 
tor the abandonment of a few country pahices if Mr. Brodrick’s 
rose-colonrod pictures of rural life in the future could be accept^ 


as true to p^bable nature. He hopes for the revival of pa yoahlgl 
administnation in connexion with elective bodies in the imione 
the counties; and he even persuades himself that in the nudoritj 
of cases the squire and the incumbent would still jvlnoipaUj mreot 
the councils of the parish. Mr. Brodrick’s polirical triendi will 
leave no authority to the squire, and they meaitate tbe early su^ 
pression of the parson. Modern government. parocUal, monioipu, 
or Imperial, wul be exclusively fojinded on honsehbld or on uni¬ 
versal suflrage. The landed gentry have already, since tbe intro¬ 
duction of tbe Ballot, ceased to influence county elections^ and 
even if a remnant of the class survives the new agrarian legisla¬ 
tion, they will be powerless in parishes and in counties. Some of 
tliem may be partially consoled for their compulsory abdication by . 
watching the disappointment which awaits the farmers who mnti- 
iiied at the last general election. The Government which bought 
their support by promises, and which paid its debt by the Ground 
Game Bill, has already undertaken to swamp the occupying tenants 
in tiio multitude of agricultural labourers. The farmers might ^ 
Lave retained political power for a time if theybad mointained 
their old alliance with their natural leaders. They have earily 
asserted their independence against the landlords; butth^ will 
liiid themsolvcB helpless in future contests with their workmen. 

The same class will be largely and not always beneficially 
affected by approaching changes in land tenure. Mr. Brodrick has 
good reason for the opinion which he expresses, that large hold¬ 
ings are naturally connected with large estates. If a farm of 800 
acres formed the entire property of a single owner, it would, unless 
ho WAS succeeded by an only^child, be subdivided or sold at his 
death. It is doubtful whether tbe average extent of farms is at 
present too largo for the most profitable cultivation. The parts of 
the country in which the rent of occupiers ranges from 50/. to 
too/, a year has suffered less within the last two years than the 
Midland or Eastern counties; but the comparative exemption of 
small farmers from distress may be partly attributed to their 
smaller proportional area of grain cultivation. Except in market 
gardens spade husbandry is almost unknown in England. Tbe 
marvellous results of the system in Holland, in the Ohannol 
Islands, and in some other parts of Europe, are recorded by Mr. 
Brodrick with a certain hesitation, though not with in¬ 
credulity. That a Dutchman living on the produce of eight or ten 
oen's of land should adorn his house with silver plate and with 
china is surprising; but the fact must be accepted, if it is stated 
on suflicient authority. If small freeholds are capable of pro¬ 
ducing similar results in England, the gradations of ownership 
and occupancy which Mr. Brodrick anticipates will be rapidly 
merged in a single and uniform community of peasant owners. 

2t will then be useless to regret tbe total absence from rural 
districts of almost everything which makes life interesting to 
educated men. 


SHAKSPKAUE AND CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY.* 

T he translator of this first part of M. Stapfer’s Sknketpeare. ct 
rmitifpiiU remarks truly enough that the aim of the book is 
of a purely litomry charncler,*’ and that it ** offers no information 
of an etymological or philologit^al nature.” The book is indeed 
sulBclcutly diileroutiated in point of design and of execution 
from both the styles of Sbakspeare criticism which, more or less 
imitated from German models, have lieen fashionable of late years 
in J!.'iighind. It busies itself only in very subordinate measuro 
with ilio discovery of now points in Hamlet’s soul; and with 
stopped lines, weak endings, and suchlike things it busies itself 
not at all. It is, in fact—or rather, if it were tbe work of an 
Englishman, it raigiit be descrilntd as being—a return to the saner 
and more catholic kind of purely literary criticisro, busied at once 
with iorm and matter, but less with matter than with form, of 
which luigland had in regard to Shakspeare an admirable hierarchy 
of native practitioners from tlie time of Uryden to that of HazHtt, 
but w'liich has of late years been more or leas deserted among 
us. Miss Carey will probably draw down wrath utK>n her 
head from the stoppcd-liners by insinuating that their favourite 
stylo of censure is not correctly to be described as purely 
literary; but this cannot bo helped, and of the propriety of 
the distinction there is no doubt whatever. Nor is there much 
doubt that a Ercnch critic, if duly qualified by knowledge 
of English and German literature, is in a position to give criti¬ 
cism on Shakspeare which will have at least a primtl facie claim to 
more attention than the work of native critics, because there is 
griiutfir freshness iu his point of view. We do not say that Eng¬ 
lish criticism of Shakspeare is ever likely to reach the point of 
worlhlossnesB which has been roacbed by most French criticism on 
Itsciiie, and by much German criticism on Goethe. Thera is an 
innate lawlessness in the literanr attitude of the average English- 
roan which generally preserves bim from mere repetition m cut- 
and-dried estimates, and from mere echoing of aflected ecstasies* 
But tbe Englishman who tries to tolk about Shalcspcara is some¬ 
what in the position of the unluclcy Eastern poet who was kept for 
a whole day improvising complimentary couplets to the Bultan. 
Flatness and sameness are at last unavoidable, and the bowstring 
has to be got ready. 

M. Stapfer’s book, we believe, was in sabstanee, if not taUdem 

* Shakenpeare and f^tanical Antiquity, Tranriared fram tbs French v 
of Paul Stapfhr by Kmlly J. Carey. London: G. Kegaii Pau & Cob ^ 
188a 
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t&rhu, delivered in leotnres to the students of the University at 
Oienoble, where the author is a Professor of Literature. The Eng¬ 
lish UniTersities do not condescend to such frivolities, and the 
effect of this tonic abstinence is doubtless to be found in the well- 
known superiority of the journey work of English letters. Perhaps, 
however, though the Grenoble etudents are to be congratulated on 
having heard H.Stapfer's lectures, the hook au a book would have been 
a little better had it been originally planned for the press and not 
for the platform. A certain amount of discursivencas and of re- 
MtitioD, an abundance of quotation, and the citing of authorities 
m positions which might very well he given at the author's own 
risk, are things positively desirable in lectures to persons in ttatu 
they are to some extent blemishes in a purely liternry 
essay. However, those defects are by no means siiilicicnt to iti- 
^fere seriously with the interest and value of the book. Its plan 
is simple enough. The author has taken those plays of Shalispeare 
which have classical subjects, and has discussed thorn sonatim, 
npounding their sources, commenting upon their chief peculiari¬ 
ties^ and, where possible, comparing thorn with other work, both 
ancient and modern, on tho samo themes. Nor is the selection, as 
it may appear for the moment, arbitrary and in some sort rci- 
aembling that of the botanical reformer who proposed to classify 
plants according to the colour of their flowers. For not only havo 
’the classical plays of Shakspeare considorahlo interest in thoir 
hearing on the question of the poet’s intellectual equipment, but 
they illustrato perhaps bettor than any other class of bis plays a 
point of infinitely greater importance. From the time of llrydon 
fwhon the Germans, who vainly boast thcmsclvos to have invented 
Shakspeare criticism, were in a state of literary l^rbarism) all sound 
critics have recognized, ns tho one characteristic of Shakspeare which 
must never bo lost sight of, what may he called his litomry transcend¬ 
ence. An Englishman of Englishmen, he is at the same time a man 
of men, and the extraordinary comprehension of his genius makes 
-the time or nationality of its subjects a matter of indiflerence. 
The six or seven plays which deal with classical subjects exhibit 
this peculiarity, more strikingly and obviously perhaps, if not in 
reality more strongly, than any others. Here was a man who ad¬ 
mittedly knew very little of classical antiquity at first hand, and 
whose age, learned as it was in a way, did not know very much. 
We, on the other hand, know a great deal about classical antiquity, 
and pride ourselves on having discovered its ways and thoughts. 
Yet, except very foolish poopin who stumble over the so-called 
anachronisms, no one can charge ISL.'ikspcnre with having 
modernized his Greeks and Ilomrins, with linving put Hector’s 
head on Lord ‘\VilIoughl))'’H shoulders, or clothed Cecil iu the 
garments of Ulysses. His classical characters may not have the 
correctly and severely appropriiLto “ surmundingB ” of chameter 
and Speech that some moderns would give them. But they have 
the essence, and if they are not Greeks and Uomaus, there is at 
any rate no reason why they should not be. A survey of tho 
-classical plays cannot, wo say, fail to bring this out, and tiiere- 
foro it is worth undertaking as a separate and dotinito subject of 
atudj'. 

It is needless to say that no critic la likely to endorse all the 
opinions of another critic, and that still less is an I'nglish critic 
liacly to find himself in universal ngr>?ement with the utterances 
t>f a French brother of the craft. On many points, groat and 
amoll, wo find ourselves at variance with M. Stapfer; but that is 
natural and unavoidable. Wo think, for instance, that he is 
wrong iu peremptorily branding I'itus Amlronicus ns not Shnk- 
^are’sat all; there being much in itthnt no dramatist of the day save 
flhahspenre could have written for its goodnD.«8, and much of It the 
badness of which is a specially Shukspearian badness. Such points, 
however (and we may add to tho Titun Andr<yiiicm question that 
as to Pencles), are hardly those for which one goes to n critic like 
M. Stapfer for decision. His knowledge of English literature is 
wide and good; but it is confessedlv limited in tho matter of the 
minor Elizabethan dramatists, a full ncquaiutnoce with whom is 
absolutely necessary for tho settlement of such questions. Per¬ 
haps the most successful, and certainly tho most interesting, divi¬ 
sion of tho book is that which deals with Troilua and Cressida, 


Work on this play must always be a labour of love to any French 
critic, because the charming table upon which it is bas^ is the 
undoubted, or all but undoubted, property of a Fronchman. Few 
things are more curious than the history of the Troilus and 
Oreasida story and its transformatiou in tho hands of the iti- 
Tentor, Benoit de Sainte More, of Boccaccio, of Chaucer, of Guido 
Odlonna, and of Shakspeare. Students of old French have of 
course been for some time in possession of tho facts by means of the 
somewhat verbose, but intoresliug, preface to the prose romance of 
Troilus in MM. Molaud and Hdricault's Nouvellea du i4.hne aMc, 
and of M. Jolj^’s still more exhaustive and more recent disquisition 
appended to his edition of the Homan de Tivte. But the matter 
has never before been so well laid before merely English readers 
as in M, Stapfer’s chapters. These chapters, moreover, contain 
much excellent criticism on the various treatment of tho heroine 
Iqr her successive historians. The handling of Anttmy and Cloo~ 
|Mitra JS also excellent, though hardly so exhaustive and pre- 
sentii^ some omissions. J^tstiy, tho chapters on Julius Cceanr 
and Cw'iolanua not unnaturally lead M. Stapfer to discuss tho 
much cansrasaed question of ohakspeare's political sympathies. 
He admits (^though scarcely with as much aecision as ha might) 
thnt the claim for Shakspeare as an advocate of democracy is 
bfUMileis, and that he must be set down as of the other persuasion. 
Bat the admission is made with some grudgingness, apparently 
father because M. Stapfer does not Hue to limit the area of 


Shakspeare’s vision to one side of the matter. This seems, how« 
ever, to overlook the fact that, in the long run, political sympathies 
are much more a matter of teoiperamont than of reasoning. Few 
men, indeed, are logical enough or cool enough to push suCh things 
back to their first principles. But those who dfo so push them 
find themselves confronted at last, in matters political as in 
matters religious, with certain primary oppositions of prin¬ 
ciple, equality against inequality, order against progress, &c« 
&c., on one side nr on the other of which they must throw, 
themselves, accordiug to the dictates rather of a kind of political 
sense or taste than of a balancing of conflicting reasons. Shak- 
speare beyond all doubt made this journey to the end, and at 
the end he chose the auli-domocrutic side. 

To criticize criticism is proverbially difficult, the sole way in 
which it can be done being by moans of a tedious and almost un¬ 
readable running commentary. We shall therefore only say 
further that M. Stapfer has supplied,, English readers with a very 
thoughtful hook of Shakspeare criticism, free not only from the 
defects already noticed in some other books of the class, hut still 
more from tho afTectation and “ preciousness ” of stylo which have 
made not a few such books of native origin disgusting to read of 
late years among ourselves. His translator has done him exceed- 
ingly good sorvico. It is. wo believe, a popular idea that any one 
can traiislato French. The truth is that thero is hardly a more 
difficult language to render properly into English. If the version 
is not exposed to the special danger of translating from German— 
the danger of retaining a stiff and ungraceful mould of sentence— 
difficulties equal iu amount, and perhaps more treacherous in 
kind, are presented by tho requisite suWitution of equivalent 
idioms and the appropriate rendering of words which with 
similar sounds have subtle but verv decided difierences of sense. 
For instance, in half the translatfons of French which are pre¬ 
sented to the English public, one einglo verb, prdtendrCf proves too 
much for the trnnsintor iit one time or another. We have hardly 
noticed a single slip of this kind in iss Carey's work ; and her 
sentences, with very few exceptions, read ns if the language in 
which they now appear was their native one, and not a substitute 
for it. Sometinies, indeed, a certain freedom of rendering is 
used which would shock the strictest school of translators. Thus 
romjtre vuiu>re d —by tho way, rotnpre en viai^re is, if we mistake 
not, tho more usual form—might very well have been literally 
rendered “ to break a Janco with,” instead of “ to break away 
from,” though tho latter hnppons in the cc]ute.xt to be perhaps the 
more appropriate phrase, ifowover, wo are told in the preface 
that the traiiHlaliou bos the full approval of tho author, who is 
himsolf, wo believe, n competent English scholar, so that minute 
criticism is probably siiperiluous. It is to be hoped that the 
reception of this book will encourage Miss Caroy to follow it with 
n version of the second part—Shakspeare and the Greek Trage¬ 
dians”—which in its French form was noticed iu our columns 
some time ago. Though (perhaps because) it is fuller of disputable 
point.s, it is tho more interesting of the two, and contains more 
original matter. 


TIIK GARDENS OF THE SUN.* 

U NDER a somewhat ^oiisational titlo there is here concealed a 
good bonk. It is true that the author undertook a voyage 
to Borneo and tho Siilu .Archipelago in the interests of natural 
history, but a man of education and intnlligencu could hardly spend 
months in a land of |H>rpetuiil suuahiue and copious rain ” with¬ 
out seeing and roporting facts more significant than the e.xi8tence 
of golden-winged butterflies and gigantic orchids. Mr. Burbidgo 
went to collect specimens for conservatories and museums, but ho has 
added considerably to our store of knowledge about Malays, Chinese 
traders, Sen-gypsies, Kayans, and Miiruts. A preliminary chapter 
on the Qutw*ard voyage and the characters of a Welsh stewardess, 
a photographing steward, and a quarteruioster fond of grog, might 
very well havo been spared; nor is there much of interest or 
novelty ill the account of Siiiga])ore. Its hotels, its cookory, and 
the store and gardens of tho late lion. C. Whampoa, Companion of 
tho Order of St Michael aud St. George, have boon described and 
are well known, and few persons need to ho told that a civilian 
or merchant at that Settlement employs three times n.s many 
servants os he would do in England tm much less wages; and that 
provisions are cheap but pianos and luxuries imported from 
Europe aro door. However, any reader who hastily glances over 
tho first fifty pages will find plenty to detiAn him iu the 
accounts of travel through scones vaguely associated with 
piracy and its suppression by Raja Brooke. Our author went 
not to subdue and to civilizo wild tribes or to negotiate commer¬ 
cial treaties with unimpressionable Sultans, hut to ransack nature's 
stores, to shoot strange birds, and to see tropical vegetation in all 
its jjlory; and, though his diction is occasionally loo technical for 
ordinary readers, no one can fail to be interested and amused when 
the ruling passion breaks out defiantly in spite of wet and faliguo, 
and mosquitoes and leeches. In one place there were raro botaiucal 
treasures for which Imperial Kow and Sir William Hooker had 
longed for in vain. Another was decked with jasmines aud 
hibiscus, with honeysuckles and the sacred lotus, and with the 
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glowing mafPOB of the acarlet hippeastrunu On a third occarion. 
hunger and weiirinesa oeeni ioatautanoously to have vanished he^ 

id 


oorruption, uid when Mr. Borlndge oeoiirateW denooboe the 
ing out of the rice crop Iw hand and the careful weedbg. he leimia 
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time, Mr. Burhidge evidently thought much more of his “ nice lot 
of seeds and plants" Ihiui of his feet which he had unluckily 
scalded by upsetting a hot kettle, or of the view which he might 
• have obtained by a slight additional climb of three thousand feet. 
Hut his case exomplities the didcrence between Mr. 'Whympei 
and other ardent members of the Alpine Olub, and Mr. Borrow’i 
Spanish Alcalde, who had lived for forty years at the foot of a high 
hill without over caring to go to the top for ** prospects.” 

Mr. Burbidge's wandorings would have read much hotter had hi 
thought fit to illustrate them by a map. lie has given us some 
good sketches of scenery, of his favourite ulanls, and especially of 
the elk^horii fern, besides scune aboriginals known os Jakuns or 
wild men, as repulsive in feature ns such noble savages often are. 
After visiting Jahc*'e, the author wont to Lahuan and Brunei in 
Borneo; he then sailed to the small trading station of Sandakan 
and the Sulu isles, and he ended his tour by ascending 
the mountain of Kina Balu for the second timo. In 
eflecting these objects Mr. Burhidge encountered decided 
inconveniences and hardships sudicient to raise bis journey 
out of the category of a more tour. It must 1x3 admitted 
that ho was exempt from some perils. There are no tigers 
in Borneo; wild elephants never molesled the party; the relations 
with the natives were peaceful, and it is quite clear that a re- 
eideu(X3 amongst Malays, Byaks, and Busuns would bo attended 
with far less personal peril than a sojourn in Ireland at the present 
moment. But there were annoyances and pests which would 
have damned the ardour of a less Hamjfuino naturalist; snakes and 
leeches aoouuded; ri%'er.s were fuliof alligators; excessive heat 
was often succeeded by cold ana drenching showers; and the path 
of the explorers lay through sticky clay and streams sm^n con¬ 
verted into tf)rrent8 and rivers which had to he forded or crossed 
on a bulValo's back. Kepeatedly they arrived at a native hut w'ct 
to the skin. Now and tlicn they had to sleep under an over¬ 
hanging rock or a big tree with no other shelter but a crater- 
proof covering. Once Mr. Burhidge and a companion were nearly 
carried away by the force of the current in a river with huge 
boulders and a slippery bed, and we are surprised as well as 

J deased to find that only once or twice did the author suffer from 
ever. Then, servants and porters who carried provisions as well 
as treasures culled from the jungle and the hilfside and the skins 
of birds, refused to advance, or were perfectly useless when most 
needed—they shivered in the cold and bad hardly energy left to 
make a fire and cook their food. Ilowever, with tins of chocolate, 
biscuits, rice, and fowls, the trnvcdlers were never brought down 
to starvation point. Native women were ready to sell them 
abundance of tropical fruits; solittiry Englishmen, the pioneers of 
civilization, were only too glad to welcome the strangers; and 
while they could depend on a boiled fowl and a tin of Julienne 
Sf)up at the do-''? of a long day’s trudge, they had no iHiason to 
envy the dura ilia of ono of their guides, who ronstod a wild 
cat and two rats and ate them with the liveliest satisfaction. 

Not the least attractive part of tho book is the visit to the 
Sulu Archipelago. An introduction to the Sultan led to an invi¬ 
tation to a boar>hunt. The animals were driven out of tho 
jungle by beaters, ns in parts of India, with the addition of dogs, 
and then ridden down by horsemen moiiutod on ponies and armed 
with hog-Hpears. Seventeen hogs were slaughtered in one day, hut, 
though the animals charged once or twice, they seem to have been 
far inferior to the hoar that tests the nerve of the rider over tho 
stony hills of tho Beccan or the alluvial flats of Eastern and 
Central Bengal. The tiulu women, including tho Sul^na, bestride 
their horses, have long black hair, and delight in yimow colours. 
Tho boar-hunt was followed by a dinner of snowy rice, fish, 
biscuits, boiled eggs, and curried fowl, excellently «ei*vcd up, with 
chocolate and braifdy ; and when the guests retired for the night, 
the ladies of the zenana indulged a pardonable curiosity by peeping 
in at thorn thiuugh an opening which led from the audience-cuamlxn* 
to the sleeping apartment. Slavery is still common in these 
islands, and most of the hard w'ork is performed by women, who 
go to market and weave mats and baskets while the husbands 
gofflip and lounge. >Ve are rather gratified to hear that the capa¬ 
bilities of the largest island are in process of development by the 
Spaniards, who virtually rule there. Tobacco is grown largely, 
brides hemp, oscoa, and hipioca; and Mr. Burhidge saw cotree- 
plants apparently growing wild. A picture of a native craft dis¬ 
plays the outrigger familiar lo all wlio have visited Ceylon, but is 
more comfortoble as it bos a roof or covering to keep off the sun's 
rays. Tho visit ended with a trip to tho interior and the ascent 
of the highest moimtain of the island, not more than 3,000 ft. high, 
during which orchids, ns usual, were gathered and pigeons were 
•hot. We must not forget that onr author is a zoologist as well 
as a botanist, and that he was always on the look-out for king-' 
firiiers and homMlls, eagles and fish-hawks, and golden plover and 
anipe. One sentence might lead one to imagine that Mr. Burhidge I 
wais aarelesB in the handling of firearms, when he tells us that his ' 
senpati who had hsaed behind were guided to the msting-place ' 
the accidental discharge of our guns.” From the context itis I 
ifuitc aertain that the weapons were not let off by accident at all, 
.Sot ilor the putpoae of drying them, or, as we take to see if 
ikty would gooff alltera thorough good wetting. One or two other 
ilimt occur. The name of a Mahommedan lad ahoold he 
instead of Jeludio, though the latter may he a Malay 


Presidency. 

The eeoond visit to Kina Balu, or the Mountain of tho 
Ghinese Widow,” had even more of adventure in it than the first. 
On the previous occasion the route by the Tawaran Biver was 
chosen; on the latter, the travellara went up the Tampaasuk, which 
has a strong current and a bar at its mouth. Here they had a 
difiicultv in getting guides, and it seems that previous expeditions 
have failed from want of a good understanding with the naiivss. 
Repeated wettings and nights passed before a wood fire, which was 
as welcome as if they had been up some mountain in Norway, were 
compensated by abundance of specimens, and we almost sham 1^. 
Buruidgo’s emotions on hroathmg pure mountain air and seeing 
such remarkable forms of vegetaHe life as the N^nthes Kaja and 
the Nepenthes Lowii and Edwardsiana. The N. Lowii, we note, is 
the most singular of the whole group, having urns in the shape of 
a flagon, and of a bard. Isather-like consistence. The descent of 
this mountain was worse than the ascent Boots split like brown 
paper; tumbles were frequent; and both Englishman and Msliy 
were heartily glad when the trial of endurance was oyer. We 
doubt very much whether a perusal of this record will tempt any 
of our foremost artists to visit the tropics, as the author saggests, 
and sketch the delicate tracery of the Nebong palms. Indeed, 
Mr. Burhidge in one striking passage admits that in this gorgeous 
wealth of colour and vegetation he saw hardly anything to com¬ 
pare with heather and blue-hells and the buttercups and primroses 
of our pMturea and woods. The burst of a temperate spring is 
wanting in the East. Trttditur folium folio may be said with truth 
of tho change of foliage. The eternal verdure is irritating. Leaves, 
except in some few oases, never fall from the trees, and the 
new shoots thrust out the last year’s crop, giving it no time to 
wither and shrivel; and so we get tired of a hmdscape of perpetual 
siiushine, blossoms, wd vorduro. The only thing approaching to 
spring in the tropics is the beginning of the rainyjseason, when the 
dust accumulated in the hot weather is wasbod off by showera 
that lost for six hours at tho rate of half or ihree-quaitere of on 
inch per hour. 

This record of travel is fittingly supplemented by two chapters, 
one on fruits, and the other on outfit, health, clothing, and other 
points imperative for all who wish to explore with as much com- 
Ibrl as is possiblo where there are no roads, horses, or rest-houses 
for the weaiy. The list of fruits comprises some known in India, 
and others peculiar to the Malay peninsula. Tho mango, which in 
India comes to perfection in June, yields in Borneo two crops a 
yeor; and, like oranges, plantains, pine-apples, and pomaloes, 
must be cultivated sedulously to be worth anything. But othw 
fruits, the durian, ramhutan, jird.awan, and langmt, grow wild, or 
at any rate come to maturity without ** culture,” and apparently 
from sheer excess of light.’’ Mr. Burhidge agrees with other 
writers in desciibing the first named os a Iruit with a foul smell 
and a fascinating taste; if, indeed, the palate can be fascinated 
hv a combination of nectarines and piue-^plos, old sherry and 
ch«e.«c, thick cream, apricot, and mlic. The durian wifi not 
stand a voyage, or it would, like the mangosteon, find its way to 
Madras and Calcutta. The author justly extols the six segments 
of white round pulp, which como out of a dark red leathery rind. 
He adds that the nnd of the mangosteen, when dried, has proved 
of great service in cases of dysentery. Tho rambutan grows in 
hairy clusters, and discloses an edible pulp of the consistency of 
jelly with a sub-acid fiavour. The Jintawan is of the size 01 an 
orange; and there are other fruits spoken of as acidulous, re¬ 
freshing, juicy, and eaten by natives in large quantitiefl. 
Tho plantain which in the West Indies becomes the banana, 
is known as tho pisang in Singapore and Borneo. Mr. Burbidge’s 
hints and warnings to travellers who are liable to drink Wl 
wfiler or to be drenched by heavy rains come with all the 
weight of one who stayed more than a year in Borneo and picked 
up a good deal of the language. Flannel next the skin, chlorodyne 
as a remedy for cholera, and quinine for fever, are his golden rules. 
We are rather surprised that he did not cany a mosqtuto-net of 
green muslin, os he seems to have passed restl^ nights owing to 
those insatiate little pe^. Moreover, the texture of such a net 
tends to keep out malaria. Bathing seems to have been a favourite 
resource, and we should recommend other travellers to follow the 
author in his precepts rather than his practice, for he indulged in a 
cold bath when his other remedy of a rub-down with a wet towel 
would have been attended with less risk. His list of orticlee for 
presents to natives or to he bartered for necessaries is well selaoted. 
Tribes in the interior of the islands are still moneyless, and will 
take knives and boking^glasses and white and grey shirting, hat 
seem most influmieed W ammunition and muskets. A fow hints 
are thrown out as to colonisation, hut they ere more odcUlated to 
repel than to invite. There is some good land, with a ffiir olimats, 
m the lower- slopes of Kina Balu, hut tho rivers are mosUj 
ihallow and unfit kft navigation, and Borneo is rather out A 
tho highway of commerce. It will he time enowh to 
look out for spare land neai'^ Brunei whan JTohore, Parak^ 
and Queddah hava been fully expluieA An E^lin Com¬ 
pany formed to ooloniaa tba nortiiem parii of Borneo may 
pcBsibW calculate on diverting some of tha. oapiial wldch ia driven 
away wm Ireland. Up to the pmuA time a Boniaan Malay la 
•aid to live by lying and thiaving; but Mr. Burbidge mm never 
•hot at nor had ne any difficulty In gettiiig aupplias. On ona oe» 
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Mion th6 6u|>po8ed morderemof a Ohineae trader were put to 
death by the garotta, and when a gold watch and a revolver were 
•tolen frotn a ahlp, rae gooda i^re recovered and the thieves were 
ptmished by the loss of one of their hands—much to the regret of 
the prosecutors, who had not contemplated or desired such a forcible 
mode of coercion. 

The book n^ould have been better for the addition of the 
Temaoular or common terms for the birds and the botanical speci¬ 
mens, which are literally shrouded in imiienotrable folds of learned 
teehnicality. But tbo author is never facetious, funny, or ob¬ 
trusive ; ^e dedication in the title-page is simple and gracuful; 
and not every one. undertuhiiig a toilsome journey for purely scien- 
tido objects could have told so much in addition without ever 
being sight of his main purpose. 


- MBS. OLlTHAXrS CERVANTES.* 

a lillS Is tbo eminently readable sort of work which a novelist of 
Mrs. OIiphaut*H skill could scarcely fail to make out of bo good 
a subject as the Life of Cervantes. The story flows easily along, 
and wo character of the hero is clearly conceived and consisttmt 
throughout. The biographical port nos all the charm nnd 
dramatic colour of a novel, more particularly the years of Algcvino 
captivity, which indeed lend themselves to such ti‘eatm(‘nt. The 
purely literary and critical portion is less happy. Tlio sketches 
of Cervantes's dillurent works might very well, to our mind, Imvo 
been omitted, or replaced by general criticism of his method. 
If the object of the author is to enable the general reader to 
feel, and on occasion to talk, as if he knew' sometliing about 
works into which he has never even dipjtc'd, these sketches are no 
doubt useful. But porhans this habit does not stand in need of 
further cncourngemont. Vet it is hard to see what other purpose 
can be served by devoting half of a small page to an account of 
Za lluatre jFVc^onri, us if it were a new Christmas story, and 
not part of the work of a man who has been a European classic 
for ceniuiioB. And it is impossible for Mrs. Oliphant to do mure 
for his numerous minor works. The inevitable result of this is 
that the sketches arc in many cases quite iusuflicient, and 
particularly so in the case of the best works. II is always 
the character and the thought—things which no sketch can even 
feebly render—which are the real matters of interest in Cervantes, 
and the points in which bo most diflers from his countrymen, with 
whom incident and situation ore everything. iRfany of his so- 
called Blorioe—the Nowlaa Hjeniplares—nto treatises or ^tires. 
There is no means of making writings of this class known to 
people who have not roiul them except by copious quotation, and 
&um that Mrs. Oliphant is debarred by tbe limited space at lier 
command. Neither do we think she is always very happy in the 
passages she does select for quotation. In her account, for instance, 
of the CoioQuio dv los dos Perros she quotes at length the some¬ 
what commonplace criticism on pastoral stories, but docs not tell 
tbe Luglisb reader that in this satirical dialogue C’ervantes calls 
loudly for the expulsion of the Moriscos. lie attack's them 
bitterly as a breed of vipers whiclt Spain is nourishing to her 
own destruction, and hounds his countrymen on to maBMiirre and 
robbery by holding up tlie uiihapny Moi'iac’o os a usurer. We are 
of opinion that Mrs. Oliphant should liavo lueulioiicd this fact 
when arguing against those biographers who linve .’ijuppo.'^i.’d that 
Cervantes meant to protest ngainst tlio aufos dc fi in his Trnto 
de Argel. But apparently Mrs. Oliphant is no more nblo 
than Inost other biographers to understand that Cervantes was 
a iSpaubh gentleman of tbo sixteenth century, and shared the 
common hatred of iulidels and admiration for tbe Inquisition. The 
citation of this passage is partly due also to a theory whioh Mrs. 
Oliphant has ndopti^d in a muditied form from the French of M. 
Emile C)ia.sles, and which wo will refer to further on. One more ci i- 
ticism is irresistibly suggested by tho literary pat-sages of the book. 
Q'he attempt to convey some idea of Don Quixote by two sketchy 
chapters and a few quotations reacljos absurdity. Of all boolis 
tbaL over wore written, this is tho one in which more incident is of 
least importance. Its true charm lies in the endless talivs of the 
Bon with Snnebo, and the admirable way in which their every 
thought and action follows naturally from tlie cupidity of tbo one 
and the craze of tbe other. Mrs. Uliphants two chapters will bo 
found to bo full of suggostious by the render who brings with him 
an intimate knowledge of Cervantes; but they will generally be 
utilized as “ cram ” by those who aro too hizy to read for them- 
aelves. 

The value of Mrs. Oliphant's criticisms of Cervantes depends 
very much on the worth of certain theories which she has accepted 
as to his intentions. We believe these theories tu bo the results of 
mere perverse ingenuity. A countryman of Cervantes, tho Prince of 
Boija, Mid it down aa a general principle that an author's worst 
enemy is a learned commentator, and, although he was thinking 
at the moment of Bon Luie de Gongora, hia dictum applies 
equally well to tbe author of Don Quuote. Commentators and 
tj^slatora innumerable have undeiPtaken to ahow that they alone 
l^veread the secret meaning of Oervantea; or, worse atiU, that 
they knew it better than he did himself The lost, perhaps the 
most iotfemouG, and certainly the laost readable, of them is M. 
Emila Onasloa. to whom Mre. Oliphant owes the materials of her 
little book. We say this advisedly, and almost on her own ahtho- 
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rity. She cites nobody else, save when she once or twice oamae 
Spaniards quoted by M. Chasles, and Ticknor once; almost aU hw 
quotations from the smaller works are to be found extracted and 
translated in him; and finally she accepts his theories, not indeed 
wholly, but substantially. Before going further, wo would venture 
to express a doubt how far Mrs. Oliphant knows Spanish. She 
continually says atdo daf 6 instead of defS (a very favourite slip of 
M. Obasles’s), and then she calls tho wife of Cervantes Catalina 
de I*alazos y iSalazar y Vozmodiano. Tho lady's name was Palamos 
Salazar y Vozmediano, and tho form given to it by Mrs. Oliphant 
is in any case impossible. She extracte tho h’rench biogmpher's 
description of Cervantes’s house at Valladolid, and explains his 
inaccurate rendering of tho word “ cnutarcra ” by saying that it 
is, “ in homely English, a sink." In point of fact, it is a shelf, 
pierced with holes, in which to place tho tdnfaro/if or earthen 
\Vttter*jar8. These mistakes may appear very trifling, but they ore 
such as no one possessing an accurate knowledge of Castilian 
would make. It is disappuinting to find these and similar oiron, 
and curiou-s that they should bo errors already made by M. Emile 
Chasles. Whatever may bo Mrs. Oliphant's knowledge of Spanish, 
she has only too obviously no knowledge of the Spain of the six¬ 
teenth century, its people, its beliefs, or, apart from Don Quixote, 
of its literature. 

M. Chasles, who, as wo have already said, is originally respomd- 
ble for Mrs. Oliphant's opiuious, is one of those vastly ingenious 
critics who cannot persuJido themselves that so gro.it a writer oa 
Cervantes could content hiniiiolf with merely writing a story and 
drawing a character. Ho must have had sumo hidden meaning. 
That Cervantes, being a young married man ol very narrow means, 
should have tried to make money by writing for the stage, and 
should utilize his personal experience as other men have don^ 
would n])peur to M. Clun^les ‘a totally inadequate, and indeed 
vulgar, uxplanation. ^ Tho Irato de Argel was written to persuade 
Philip 11. to make a crusade, the Hahm do Argel to show how the 
(Oriental harem degrades woman—and so on. In short, Cervantes 
is subjected to » process of mystic interpretation, with the 
usual results. Rlrs. Oliphant is very far from allowing herself to 
bo run away with by theories in this way. She has clearly 
felt that M. Cha8le.H was too ingenious to bts trustworthy, hut 
her work is so obviously founded on his that it shows numeroua 
traces of his influence. She speaks of Cervantes as landing 
from his captivity huniing, not indeed to preach a crusade, but to 
rouse his countrymen to some effort on behalf of the unhappy 
captives he had left iu Algiers. Nobody will doubt that Cervantes 
felt keenly for those who were still suffering, with less lofty 
courage to support them, tho miseries that he himself bod gone 
through. Probably he had some liope that tho Trato de Argd 
might bo of use to them; but it is impossible to believe that he 
came back te Spain to begin any such literary war. For tho first 
years after his ret urn ho was serving in his former “ tercio,” and 
he begun by writing tbo Galatea, u pastoral which shows* scarcely 
a trace of his iwrsunal e-vperiences. It is worthy of notice that 
Mrs. Oliphant does not .soeni aware that this work is only one of a 
himdrod iraiuitions of the Diana of Jorge de Moiittmiayor, which 
was itself inspired by lh.o Arcadia of Sannuznro. Had Mrs. Oliphant 
indeed treated Cervantes throughout loss ns if he stood entirely 
alone, she W'uiild have avoided many mistakes. It is, for instance, 
an utter error to suppose that he was tlic only bipanish dramatic 
I writer wdiu opposed the development that Lope do Vega gave 
! to till) Spanish stage. Cervautes must have been acquainted 
w'ith the writings of ^’ir^lc•o and L. L. do Argeiisolii. It is obvious 
that ho aimed at giving what ho thought w'as a .strictly classical 
form to tho drama; he wanted to make it instruelivi*, aud his 
audience wanted it to be aniu&ing. Lope do Vega madi* it so, and 
reaped tho reward ho deserved. This brilliant playwright is far too 
lightly spoken of by Mrs. Oliphant. He is by no means the merely 
omusing writer she seems to think, and more than one of hiB 
pieces—suitably the Dstrella de •Sciilla—hinn far more real tragic 
power than all tho hoaped-up horrors of the Nunianda. This 
work Mrs. Oliphant thiulcs was written to e.xcito a patriotic pride 
among tbo Spaniards. It would bo far nearer tho truth to say 
that it W’as written to flatter the already e.visting passi.in. But 
there is no need to suppose that Cervantes did other than give 
expression in his way to tlio iiitem^o and aggressive national pride 
which ho shared with his countrymen. IIo failed as a writer for 
the stage, and deserved to foil, for his pieces, in spiio of powerful 
passages of dochimation, are, as plays, very poor. 

Of course Mrs. Oliphant has not e.scaped the temptation to 
explain J>tm Quixote. It follows from what we havb already said 
that she does not fall into tho mistuko of supposing it to bo a 
political or social allegory, but her explanatiou is not much 
more accoptablo. Put briefly, it is that while writing this 
masterpiece Cervautes was laughing at tbo follies ho himself had 
committed in his salad days. A similar interpretalion [is given 
to Berganza’s criticism of pastoral poetry in tho Dos rerros; 
and yot the last work on which Cervantes was engaged was in 
fact^ a tale of chivalry, aud from his deathbtal he niniouilcod 
his intention of continuing tho Galedca. Anything would seem 
to be more credible to the biographers and commentators of Oei^ 
vantes than that he knew his own mind. Except for those who 
have a theory to maintain, it would seem intelligible enough that 
a work which began as a mere jeu ^esprit grew on the hands 
of its author. There is abundant internal evidence that the inten¬ 
tions of the author underwent a thorough change at least once in 
the course of the work He began with the intention of ridiculing 
the booln of ohivalry—which had been a general object of ridicule 
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for A long timo—be found that he had created a cbaraotery 
and then eaw that he could grou^ round it a whole world of 
others, and maho it a vehicle for his own wit and wisdom and 
knowledge of muu. When ho refers to himself it is with an 
outspoken manly frankness which was too proud to use a veiL 
By attributing other motives to him, ana particularly by ac¬ 
cusing him of a probing solf-conscioasDeaB utterly unlike the 
man and the time, we take away from the credit due to his art. 
Of all Spaniards he was the least self-conscious, the most humble- 
minded, and the most ready to study nature. Therefore, during 
the greater part of his life be was content to tread in the foot¬ 
steps of other and lessor men ; and also, therefore, the fruit of his 
ripe experience is the one work in thqjr literature which is of 
universal interest. There is something almost ironical in the 
fact that, though he knew Don Quixote to be a great work, ho 
tiiougbt the rersileB y Siyiemunda a greater. Mrs. Oliphant 
talks of the criiicB who admire this work as showing the ** per¬ 
verse preference of the small to the great, which is the temptation 
of the critic.” In point of fact, the onl^ critic who has ever 
done so was Miguel de Cervantes, who, like Milton in a similar 
case, had that prejudice, and had it to himself. What the 
Spanish Cervantistas, with whom wo could wish Mrs. Oliphant had 
a closer acquaintance, have done is to consider the more style as 
superior to that of the Quixote, And on such a queslion they are 
the only competent judges. 


UNDER ST. PAULAS.* 


T he scene of Mr. Dowling's romance is laid in a private hotel 
hard by the Outhodral of St. Paul’s. The hero, George 
Osborne, was a broad-chested, good-looking, fair-haired young 
man, with steadfast blue eyes, who had lately come into a pro¬ 
perty worth 1,500/. a year. These qualihcatioiis, though im¬ 
portant in themselves, are not enough to make a hero mr Mr. 
Dowling. But Oaborne was os'great a master of rant us if he had 
got off by heart all our author's novels. For the first twenty- 
eight years of his life he had lived at Stratford-on-Avon, and had 
never visited l.iondon till the reader makes his acquaintance in 
the dining-room of the private hotel. Yet his talk is about any¬ 
thing but oxen. Not even once did he care to ask ** how a good 
yoke of bullocks at Stamford fair.” lie was, Mr. Dowling assures 
us, of a poetical turn of mind. He certmnly very often does not 
talk prose, no more than do the unhappy inmates of a madhouse. 
It would bo hard to believe that a countiy-bred young man could 
talk the rubbish that Osborne talks did we not rememl)er how 
widely the English of the modern novel is spread by our circu¬ 
lating libraries. Even silliness will before long boast of no varieties 
in England, and the fully of the country will he iu all respects the 
same as the folly of the town. It may be some advantage to fools 
to be oil on one and the same dead level; but those who 
find some relief in laughing at them will soon have to own that 
life has become duller than ever. To thorn Mudio will have done 
an irreparable injury. We cannot then feel sure that our author 
wanders far from nature when ho represents his Warwickshire 
hero, in his first days under St. Paul’s, talking the rant of the 
town. We have, however, some right to complain when he gives 
us three whole volumes of his high-flown rubbish. There is a 
limit to human endurance. Even your dentist does not attempt to 
stop all your teeth in one day; but, after an hour or two, lets off 
the suiierer for a time. Our author would surely do well to follow 
this good example, and to inflict on his readers not more than a 
ainglo volume of rant for each story. He may, however, have his 
admirers, who like his writings so well that they are not satisfied 
unless they receive a liberal supply. At all events,Hia should bear 
in mind his unhappy critics; if he does not, he must nut complain 
when ho buds that they can never read ope of hU novels without 
flying into a rage. 

At the dinner-table in the hotel was a dark-eyed girl, at whom 
the hero glanced now and then ; but when she looked at him, he 
looked down. Once ho came very near to speaking to her. “ He 
cleared his throat, grew red in the face, cleared his throat again, 
dropped his eyes to his plate, grew still redder, and resumed 
eating his fish.” These, as the experienced reader well 
knows, are the signs of a countryman when he is falling into 
love. So far Mr. Dowling’s boro is in keeping with his 
nutic training. It is only when he opens his mouth that his 
disguise is at once seen through. The dark-eyed girl, of courao, 
turns out to be the heroine. She might have been thought to he 
only a chance acquaintance who would open the story wore it not 
for the colour of ner eyes. The hero’s were blue, as we have said. 
Sudi being the case, in accordance with an invariable law, the 
heroine's were bound to Be dark. This young lady—Miss Gordon 
by name—was anything but shy. She bad travelled a grr'at deal, 
and, as William Nevill—the second hero—justly remarked, was as 
eosmopoUtan as himself. After dinner she confused the hero by 
asking him what it was that he had been going to say. The very 
tbonrat that she was curious to know what he had been about to 
aay flushed him, and made the blood at his wrists tingle. It con- 
ibsed his bead, and took his intellect away.” Unfortunately, this 
woe in the first chapter of the flrst volume, and for all we can see 
Iriff intellect never returns. Why, by the way, was it at bis wrists 
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that the blood vras made toringleP Into snek details ee this the 
novelists of the present day are Tvy fond of entering* < It it 
supposed to show, we believe, a deep study rither of their own 
frames or of ph^ology in general. But to return to our hm. 
Deprived of his int^ect, he could give no answer to tkt 
question, and so went out for a walk. He went on to one 
of the bridges, where he paused, and said to Mmselfi What 
perfume of romance have I drunk that she should make mt 
mad ?” As the chapter thereupon ends, there is no answer given 
to the question; but when we tom over the page we And him still 
on the bri^e, and indulging in a soliloquy that fills a good many 
pages. ** Greater England,” he tella himself, ** is my mther, but 
this London is my most beloved sister, of whom I am proud.” Hs 
had already visited, he goes on to say, just as if ho were a railway- 
porter biuding passengers take their places, Birmingham, 
Coventry, Wolverhampton, Leamington, Warwick, Oxford, lidi- 
field, Burton, Leicester; but all put together do not equal 
London.” IIo then comes back to the young tody of the dark otos, 
and proclaims that he has a splendid madness upon him. do 
not want her love. I want only the image as I see it. He [by Ae 
is meant William Nevill, a supposed rival] may marry her if ho 
will. I shall never try. I have her imag^ and neither t^pttnt nor 
thief can take that away from me.” He forms a bold resolution, 
and says that he will ** take chambers, and live alone, that is luleai 
1 marry.” He walks off the bridge, and straightway lifts up ku 
voice against Sunday traffic. It ought to be stopped. It ooirid 
be stopped by tow, and it ought to be stopped. Why to it not 
'stopped?” Tie to, indeed, mnd of asking questions, to which 
I he gives no answers. In this he reminds us of a servant-man 
' ill our schoolboy days, who was once overheard saying to him- 
, self, Young gen'elmen calls''me Peter. My name to Yilliam. 

. How comes this ’ere P ” Without a pause the hero resumes hto 
soliloquy by saying, ** This is Blackfriars Road. It leads into St. 
George’s Circus, I know from maps, but how different these places 
are from what I fancied.” What, we should veiy much like to 
know, is the fancy that a blue-cyod, fair-haired, poetical countiyman 
forms to himself of Blackfriars Hoad? lie goes on, and presently ex¬ 
claims,'‘It is cold. Whatanidiot Iwastocomewithoutan overcoat t” 
A little way further down he takes a wbole line to exclaim," It 
to chilly.” He presently finds himself at Westminster Bridge, 
where be declares that the Thames to not only an imperial high¬ 
way to the sea,” but is also “ the most important piece of water 
in the world, except the Jordan.” From imperial to important 
seems such a downfall in words as can only be matched in the 
language of an auctioneer. He returns to the hotel and is shocked 
by the heroine's flippancy. " 1 am so glad,” she says to him, 
” you have come ba& to flirt with me.” Well might he think to 
himself, ** What, his divinity speaks thus t Monstrous 1 ” To 
her he let his thoughts appear only by his manner and hto reply. 
“ ' Shall I light the ^ for you, Miss Gordon P ’ he asked in a cold 
formal tone.” She goes on from bad to worse till he has sadly to 
allow to Umself that she was no longer an enigma or a mystory, 
but an ascertained certainty, a denounced deception. 

In the third chapter she goes out with him for a walk in “a 
velvet-hat, a full vermilion, with black lace.” He to at once at 
bis old trick of asking himself questions. What was she roaUy ?” 
This time he does not leave the readers in perplexity, for the 
beautiful hat, apparently, helped him out of his difficulty. 
" There '^as one obvious answer—the most beautiful woman he 
had ever seen t ” They walk round St. Paul’s. The better side 
of her nature was soon seen. The expression of her face changed, 
and she sighed. He begins to summon up a little power of 
speaking. “' You look your loveliest now,’ he said. lie 
thought: 'Mad or drunk, or mad and drunk, what can 1 do?' ” 
They begin to talk seriously. She said 

** Supp(^ I made up my mind to take a rest, and think seiiouslv of 
serious things, would you advise me to settle in the country or town ? 

Ho stopiied suddenly, raised his right arm, and made a slow gesture 
round. What place can you find better than here ? ” Throwing up 
bis arm to its full height from bis shoulder, ho added : *' Under fit. 
Paul's?” 

Matters now go on very rapidly, and he proposes to her in a 
hansom cab. She says she must take a month to consider, and 
begs him to send for his sister Kate. This young tody was really 
much needed, as the heroine had no confidante, and the second 
hem had no second heroine. With Kate William Nevill at once 
fell in love, though her brother did not discover it. He still sus¬ 
pected that he was hto rival with the dark-eyed girl. The young 
men on one occasion get confused in their lalk trough thoS 
speaking each of hto lady-love ns she. The confusion and the 
chapter are thus brought to a very striking'end. **' Of whom are 
you speaking?’ asked Osborne. 'Your sister.’ The two meu 
stood staring mutely into one another’s eyes.” 

The heroine's flippancy to still a great trial to the hero, who, 
in spite of his turn tor rant, was really a highly respectable Va¬ 
ractor. However, she begins to steady down. She goes to a 
concert. She hoars a well-known song. '* While she Itotana she 
was conscious of some mighty upheaval of her nature. . . . She 
heard the rumble of soma noble thought, but eoidd not 
figure to her mind its appearance. She knew something great was 
at hand.” ^ That ni^ht she did not go to bed, but sat up in her 
room motionless as if she still heard " the rumble of the approach¬ 
ing revelation.” Her moral nature to rapidly changed. X^der the 
herb’s guidance she even becomes lus orthodox member of the 
Church of England. By this time tb^ were betrothed. Still, 
be remembers that he may^die, and the become a itidow; 
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Widows too often marry agaioi and for her second huehand 
the might have a Dissenter, or even something worse. He makes 
her take a solemn vow that she will marry no man who does not 
belong to the fiuth of the Church. Unhappily for himself, he 
attends a meeting of the Prehistoric Society, and hears a lecturo 
that was anything hut orthodox. Some one lends him a hook on 
Man. He reads it. He exdaimR, ** What monstrous blasphemy! 
Man the accidental descendant of the ape! Why is not this book 
burned by the common hangman P '* Ho has thereupon a dreadful 
dream and a yision, which together fill thirty-eight pages. Iln 
wakes up to ilnd that he had dept more than an hour without 
coat, waistcoat, or hoots. “ Ho put on his coat, waistcoat, and 
boots. He was low and wretched.” A day or two afterwards, 
he sets out on a wild walk without his breakiast. After some 
hours, with ** an inward shudder,’* ho dnds himself at the Zoological 
Gardens. He goes in, and sees the monkeys. One of the keepers 
offers to show nim some curious animals. He mistook them for 
negroes; but here wc shall let our author speak for himself: - 

“In the name of CJod, then, what are they ? ” 

** Chimpanzees.^* 

Those ruins of the oM faith wore no lonjccr Iifih“4P. over them 

leaped and bounded ten thousand forms of hiaLhsoimi hnites. They leaped 
aim d.'tnced, and howled and screntned and veiled. 'I'hey ^'I'innod at him 
and grimaced. They took up the relics of that sacred palac**, that holy 
fane, and smashed and tore and citHt them about. 

He rashes out of the gnrdons, and, exclaiming ," On, iu Ciod's 
name, on 1” goes along “Bride {Street, Albion JUuul, Holloway 
Hoad, St. Paul’s Read, Grosvenor Roiul, Newington (iioen Uoad, 
Albion Hoad, Albion Grove, Victoria Rond, (Jliurch Road.’’ Ho 
has by this time ccttsed to be orthodox. “ J bolong,” he says, “ to no 
Church. I have lost my faith.” Of course ho cannot keep the 
heroine to her promise to marry him. It is not at all wondcriul 
that in the last lino of the second volumo she Hhnddered. 

Kverything of course turns out happily at the einl, hut it is not 
till the closo of the third volume that the dillicuhies aro overcome. 
We had not patience enough to follow the hero through all his 
perplexities, for his rant at lim s became overpowering. We wove 
satisfied with knowing that wo bad not to take leave of him as an 
heretical and most nielanclioly bachelor, rushing wildly along all 
the roads mentioned in the Jj<indon Directory. Ho is lust se<m by 
the render spending iii‘i honeymoon in that most fjuict, le.spectablo, 
and orthodox among sea-sidu towns—Buuruoiiiouth. 


ILIOS.* 

TLIOS is perhaps the worst arranged hook that over came under 
our notice. Admirable as a discoverer, a digge.r, a diviner of 
ancient sites, T)r. Schlieiuann is an nstonkshingly bad writer. We 
gratefully acknowledge Ibe intensity of his love of 1 lomor, and his 
invaluable service's to archmology. But, when he writes a hook, 
Dr. Schlieinnnn exhibits himself .as a most inconsistent reasoner, 
and withal as a W'ordy, unslahlo person who does not know his 
own mind. Wo do not find fault with Dr. iSchliemnnn for not 
being an accomplished scholar or a trained archrrologist. He is 
something hotter; ho is a man of n*;il genius. No one but a genius 
could have lived the life Dr. Schliemaim do^crlbet^ io bis auto¬ 
biography, keeping always before bis eyes the ideal of Ilonicrio 
research. This juiiruul has not been grudging in its welcome of 
Dr. Schlicnianii’s discoveries; but his discoveries arc one thing 
and his new book quite mioihor. It is necessary to spijak quite 
plainly, because the volume has boon praised ns nu example of 
argument and arrangement. Befoi^e wo have demn with it, wo 
think that Dr. SchlicmaTin's claims to these merits will Imj e.xplodcd. 
But first we must admit (hat Dr. Schliomniin has hardly given 
himself a fair chance as a writer. Tie is entangled helplessly in 
the ranks of his allies and camp-followers. 

Agamemnon scarcely brought more .allies to the siege tbnn Dr. 
Schlieniann leads to the “ discovery ” of Trt>y. The list of 
scientific names in his title-page reminds one of Ifio “ Catalogue of 
the Ships,” otherwisu c.alled the “ Ikeutia,” by the .nneients. Dr. 
Sebliemann has received notes from his friends, notes on various 
topics, and ho casts them flown very much at random in the 
pages of i/ms. One short letter of Professor Sayce's, about un 
omblom near the image of Niobo (who docs not wear turiicd- 
up-tofid boots after all), is quoted twice by Dr. .Schliciiuiim 
in different parts of his volume. Prince Bismurelc is quoted ns 
to the Trojan manner of mahiug Ifig pipkins, wliich pipkins, by 
the way, nw like tboae used before the arrival ctf Europeans by the 
uatives of New Oaruclonia. There are long digressions .abtmt the 
suvrs/fAyr, concerning which we wish we bad space to say nmny things. 
There are jinges upon pitgiis from the Times about the bits of jade, iu 
face of which Professor Max Miiller had a “ feeling of giddiiics.s,” 
because he I'ecoguized in tbo chips the portnbh* property of our 
Aryan ancestors. One of Dr. Schliemann's advisers, Profe^'^or 
Maskelyne, takes the view advocated in thc.so columns, that the 
jade arrivikl in the West by way of early coiiimcrce. But those 
digresMons tempt us to digress by the force of bsid example, aud 
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Bnigsclt Bey, P. Ascherson, M. A. Postoloccas, fti. IS. Buniouf, Mr. K. 
Calvert^ and Mr. A. J. Uullifld. With Mnjn, tM o.. n-'j about 1,800 IIlu.v 
tmtione. London: John Murray. 1880. 


our object is to show the condition of Dr. Sebliemann *b mind as to 
the ffignifioance of the o^ects he has discovered. ' 

First, wo must ask, What aro these discoveries P To this there 
is a ready answer in the preface, and other scattered contributions 
of ProfbBSor Virchow, who hos^ visited the excavations. First, 
then, on the surface of the eminence of Hissarlik are remains 01 
the date of the third century after Christ. From twenty to thirty feet 
beneath lie stratum after stratum of relics of human existence* 
These strata are each said, by Dr. Sehlicmann and licrr Virchow 
(with a protest), to represent a “ city,” though the term city might 
just as well be applied, on Professor Virchow s own showing (p. 
‘3r4), to a collection uf the huts of the existing peasantry in toe 
'J’road. Among these strata the third, at the depth of thirty feet 
or mure, shows signs of having been consumed by hre, and this 
itfraf.um Dr. Sebliemann and Herr Virchow both call Ilium. And 
this is tlie point where a fallacy makes its appearance. 
It was natural enough that Dr. Sehlicmann, iu the oxciloment of 
discovering the puts, plates, cups, and ornaments lately exhibited 
nt South Kensington, should have identified the barbaric dwellings 
with the llios of linmor. Tie found Homtu'ic palaces, the Seman 
gates, the treasures of Priam, nnd heaven knows how many other 
relics of Troy. But Dr. Sehlicmann has grown partially wiser. 
He knows, when ho stops to think about it, that the burnt villaj^e 
is not Homer's llios. He knows that Homer described the civi¬ 
lization of an ago infinitely more advanced. Thus (p. 517) he 
writes, “ 1 wish I could have proved Homer to have been an eyo- 
wilneas of the Trojan war. Alas! T cannot do it.” Yet time 
after liino he uses Homer as if ho had Ix'cn an eyewitness or bad 
lived in an nge of similar civilization. Dr. Sehlicmann does not 
know his own mind. On p. 517 he admits that swords were of 
universal use in Homer's time, and that iron was known, “ whereas 
they w'ere totiilly unknown at Trviy. Jk tiides, the civilization he 
de.scribus is later by centuries than that wdiich I have brought to 
light iu the <‘.vcava\ions.” A more cautious archmologist would 
not, of C0111V.C, have sKid “later,’’ but “ more advanced.” It may 
be maintained that the remains nt Hissarlik are Celtic or Galatian 
vtdics, much later in time than llie Homeric ago, though much 
more backward in culture. AVo dt» not ourholves liold that 
opinion, but them is nothing in it inconsistent with pos¬ 
sibility. Degenerato or iiiid<*vck»P'races succeed races 
comparatively advanced, and this might conceivably have oc- 
curied in the Tiosid. But to return to Dr. Bchliumann. Whilo 
ho admits lh.at Homer spoke of facts only as tradition in¬ 
structed him, aud introduced the manners and civilization 
of an advanced ago into the story of distant timuift, ho still per- 
Histently uses Homer as an eyewitness <ir as a contemporary. If 
he does not mean Homer to be an eyewitness or a poet living in 
a contemi»orary civilization, why does he choose words out of 
Homeric epics to apply to the relics of the burned town ? A gold 
ornament Dr. Scliliemanu styles TrXcifrf) di/nfit'cr^i;; a cup is 
fltVav dfifjnKvnfWov \ and the gold earrings with pendants are 
0 u(rapot. Where is the point in uriag Homeric n.ames for articles 
which ITomor, by Dr. Sehlicmanu’s own ndmibsion, is likely to 
have known nothing about i" Any other (ireek names w'ould have 
answered as well. Dr. Scbiiemaim .actually say j;—“If, in spite 
of ils e.vliauhtion by a long process of siege, the third city of 
Hissarlik wus .still so rich that I could find iu it ten treasures, ibis 
is an additional proof of its identity with the llios.This is 
the very point winch Dr. SSehlioimmn admits that he cannot prove. 
But, on the very next pnge, Dr, Schliomaim says it is probable that, 
if Homer ever visited llissirlik, he fimnd lb© yEolic Ilium already 
long oi^tabli.died, with two, or ])erli;ip«i three, cities buried and 
forgotten belwiiL'n it and “tbo ilomeric lIio.*».” IIow is one to 
argue with a writer .^o reckless as Dr. Schlieniann ? He appears 
to imagine that luinale points of history w'ould romaiu in 
tradition, nnd tli.at the technical terms for certain orna- 
meiiLs and utensils Wi>u]d abido nucliangod whilo four cities 
of men ar.No each on the ruin.s of the. other I It is 
another qm-stioii entirely wdien Dr. Sehlioraaim uses his so-called 
“ owl-headed idols " aud jiir.s to explain the Homeric epithet yXau- 
Kionis. If ever yXavKumti was a ritual w’ord, mtuining “ owl-hctuled,” 
it might liavc sui-vived in poetical langiuigo long after its tdgnifi- 
caiico vv:ia lost* ^gain, n.s the olde.^t image of Deuictcr was eer- 
tainly horso-headed, there would have heeu nothing lemarlurble in 
nu image of Athene with the lineaments of her favourite bird. 
In most early religions we find god-s of this sort. Where an 
anthropomorphic god succeeded to a totem, or a number of totems, 
it was nitural that he should rotain some of tho attributes of the 
croatuiv.s whom he superseded. I*rofcs.sor Otto Keller, one of Dr. 
Scliliemamrs countle>» allies, speaks of the “non-IIclleiiic attri¬ 
bute of the mouse,” w’hicii was sabred to Apollo Siuiutlieus. He 
adds, with the easy complaceucy of his school, “ the mouse love.-j t he 
heat of the sun, and so it jirospers undw the raya of Bhicbii.*! 
Apollo.” Tho hippnjMiUmus lovoa the rays of the sun, so thus 
the cat, so does the dog and the kangaroo. The house-iuou.-:e i ^ 
less of the sun than any o*'those animals. The fact is that eveiy 
groat god iu tho Greek Olympus lui.s hin animal attrihutos and 
animal forms. The tribes tiiut hud claimed descent from th.^ 
bt*ar, wolf, bull, cow, a:ul so 011, came to suppoio llj.it liw; 
ahe-bi'ar, the wolf, the bull, tho cow were .'Vrtcuii.s, <*r 
Apollo, or Zeus, or llera, iu iiuiiual shape. Thes«' ideas, tii> ngh 
historically deuionstniMe, have no place in the philosophy oi t^r. 
Sebliemann and his alli»*8. Wo have no objection to an owl- 
headed Athene. But \v« do object to Dr, ISchliemann's meilioJ 
when he colls the ruvic begin liugs of representations of the humuo 
features “ owl-IuMd-,' and when ho calls primitive net-tiiul»eri 
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owl-lioadtul idol^,** Last Biuntnor an American student IVoiil 
Ohio vifdtad Jh'i iScliliotniuin's collocLiou, and in his owl-headed 
idols ” detected tlie little w’Di^rlits of Stone which are commonly 
found oil the haiiliH uf American streams,and are relics of the Hod 
Indians, or some other race of men who weighted their nets with 
those objcctN. In this big Iwolc of J)r. ISchlicmann’s, a reply to tho 
Hcoptical American may pohsibly exist, but wo have not detected 
its presence. 

The owl-headed goddess has led *U8 away from I>r. Schlie- 
luanu’e periuammt intellectual muddle. We have seen that, 
in his opinion, Homer visited Ilissnrlilc, if ho visited it at all, 
when three or four later citios covered the IJios of the great 
leaguer. IJy that timo we mny pivsume that tlie maimer of 
funeral rites umy have changed since tho burnt city fell. ludei'd, 
on Dr. SciiliemauLi s own theory, this must have Leeii tho case, for 
tJio mode of luiviul of the royal dead at iMycenro was absolutely 
uuliUo tho fr«'qiiently described funeral rites of the epics. Dr. 
tichlieuiann says (p. >)17) that IJomer clothes the tradiliuiial 
facts of the war and dt-struction of Troy in this garb of his own day.” 
Very well, tlnm his account of tlio burial of Datroclus and Achilles 
cannot be evidence ns to the real fuueral of these heroes, .supposing 
that they ever (*xi.st(‘d. Wo might as well look for ancient 
lirilisli customs in i\lulorv's account of tho Inirlal of Liuuieelot. 
ijLit Dr. Schliemium is so illogical and incoirsistont ns to usellomor 
iiciuolly, oni! may say, ns an eyewitness when he discusses the 
funeral of Patroclus. Jiomcr does not aclmLlly any that the nshe.s 
of tho hero were dopo.dted in his tumulus. “ Had it been de- 

i iositcd, or had it been destined to be deposited, Homer would not 
lave kept back from u.s tho important fact. Consequontly the 
tumulus of rutrocluB was a mere cenotaph” (p. 649). ]3ut, as 
Ilonier lived after four new cities in succession covered tho ashes 
of llios, what value can his evidence have on a point of this kind ? 
It could only he valuable if If nnor bad citiier fought under 
Troy, or conversed with Aclincans, who did light on the plains. 
Otherwise, and especially by Dr. Schlieuiaiin’s own .showing, it is 
w'ortbless. In this .sumo passage the Jioctor wildly declares that 
tho twenty-fourth books of each epic are universally acknowledged 
to bo latcV additions.” The Alexandrian critics, or some of them, 
doubted the authenticity of tho twenty-fourth book of tho Odyssey, 
chiefly for a reason which is now seen to prove rather the 
authenticity than the late character of tho rhap.<iody. As to the 
twenty-fourth book of the Iliad, we refer Dr. Schliciiiann to the 
scholia. They suJIiciently disprove his statement that it is “ uni¬ 
versally acknowledged to be a late ad<lition.” We have rend some 
such opinion, adv^ncod by Professor 8ayce, in the Proceedings of 
tho Oxford Philological Society. Bntl*rofessor Sayoo is not every¬ 
body, and only if he were everybody could Dr. Schlieniann s]ioali 
with truth about the uuivi'.rsnlity of the belief that the book is late 
and spurious. I^istly, if it is late, and if it is spurious, and if the 
po6t,%s Professor Sayce seems to hold, knew nothing of tho gco- 
gra^ihy of the Troad, why doo.s Dr. Scliliomann use the twi uty- 
fourth book ns good gengrajihical evidence about the Troad when 
it agrees with his ideits (p. 92) ? With tlii.s Anal and, w'c hope, 
condusive example of the muddled state of Dr. Schliemunn's mind, 
we leave his work, wdth a well-deserved compliment to tho illus¬ 
trations, to its repose. 


CAUSIilllES FLORENTINES.* 

M KLACZKO may bo congratulated upon a held of interest 
A and pursuits so wide that he can turn from the Ttro 
Chancellors to such subjects an those with wJiirh he deals in tho 
present volume. The names of Bismarck and CiortehaKolf suggest 
very diflereut associations from those which arc coimected with 
Dan to, Petrarch, and Michael Angelo. But the wriicr who so 
i-ecently was exploring tho highway.'* and bywioys i»l' llussian 
and German policy now takes his plooBuroAin cantering over the 
over new naeturos of Italian poetry and art, and ha.** produced a 
very lead^le and agreeable volume. The niachiuery so often 
employed for convoying opinions so as to repiesent soiucvnriely of 
conclusion is not very happily managed. A select party ol in¬ 
terlocutors is supposed to assemble at the villa ot a lady in the 
environs ^ I'Toivnce, and to instruct and amuoo each other in a 
series of conversations. U'ho device is an old one, and there is 
little attempt to give an air of vrttisemhlancc to the proceedings. 
Some of the speidters prelect for jwi'>os in successioji, uiid are 
onl^ interrupted by another npoaker inter])Osing with a quotation 
which might just as well have been made by the persoiingu in pos¬ 
session of the ear of the company. No one will be Hur])rised that the 
book opens with a visit to the Baigello,aud adisciis.sion upon tho well- 
known fresco portrait of Dante. Thciico the party adjtinins to 
the yilla of tho CJounless, and Iho talk begins by her asking if 
any on© can explain tho “ tragedy ” of Dajite. This Jdud tif aiming 
at the ttovel and imexpected is perhaps ratbor too ireqiieutly re¬ 
peated. Becaasathe poet’s great work w’ub called by himself a 
Commedia," and has over since borne that nsnio, coujiled with 
the Adjective which he could hardly have used himself, but which to 
modegm'thoilght serves to qualify his own part in tho title, it is 
imqgiaod that a point can be made by calling his life aTrngcdy— 
wj^Cih is not, any more than his poem is a Comedy, in tho present 
seiy0o.pfthe word* Then a question is made whether the self- 
smpot^’iodle of Byron from his own country may not be compai’od 
in m •ttmrings and bitterness with that of the great h iorentiae 
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prtiBim; while Milton, Cervantes, and Toeso are also oitad M 
instances of poets who were unfortunate in the dreamataiioea oC 
their lives. Michael Angelo.is named as the only other person in 
the domain of art who has exercised the same fascination of agony 
Ufion the world; and a somewhat elaborate comparison between 
the two Floreniiues follows. Both, no doubt, hM misfortunes in 
their lives, and both were great artists; but it does not requite 
any long eonsidoration of the career of the two men to see now 
entirely diflereut were the nature and the causes of their lespectivo 
troubles. Neither can it be affirmed with truth that the painter 
drew his inspiration from the poet; and on this point M, Klaczko 
ha.s placed some e.tcellent disquisition in the mouth of one of his 
speakers, and well describes the very difl'erent positions which the 
two occupied in the history of literature and art. Michael Angelo 
stands aport from all other painters of his time in breaking away 
from tho traditious of Christian art; he resorted to the Old Testa¬ 
ment for his subjocts rather than to the New; he placed no 
aureoles round the heads of his sacred personages, and clothed 
uoiio of his figures with wings; he mingled sacred and olmiftiftal 
associations; but not, ns Dante did, in equal reverence for riie 
accepted traditions of both. The poet accepted the Ohurch as he 
found it, only desiring to coniine it to what he held to be its 
pro}icr spiritual functions; be did not venture to question the 
authority of Aristotle and the Schoolmen, and tsansfeired to his 
verse the theology and logic of Thomas Aquinas. To him Charon 
and tho Furies and the other tormentors and characters of Virgil’s 
inforual regions w'oro as real ns the beings whom he introduced 
from Sacred Writ and the hagiology of the Catholic Church. The 
painter was vague and impersonal; his cartoon of the Battle of 
i*isa ” i.>* a study of soldiers surprised in bathing, in attitudes 
arrungod an ns to* develop their designer’s consummate knowledge 
of the human form in muscular action; but it has no special re&- 
tion to the time or place of tho victory tho memory of which it 
was commissioned to perpetuate. Ho scorned to preserve a like¬ 
ness to the originals of his iconic statues, alleging that it 
was his business to create groat works of art, and that to posterity 
it wuuhl bo nil tho same whether they resembled their originals or 
not. Danto, on the uiher hand, is precise, real, and personal. 
The Ivfcimo and riirgatorio are planned and mapped to scjdo, ns 
accurately as if tho ^v'ork had been, as to its dimensions, executed 
by a professional surveyor. Time is os carefully observed in the 
progress of the poem as is space in laying down the stage and 
erecting the scenery of its action. Every person mentioned is 
one and individual—the very same man in liis piano of torment or 
purgation that his fellow-citizens had bpen accustomed lo meet and 
converse w'itb on the banks of the Arno, or as he W'as known in 
history or literature. Everything is exact, nothing is general. 

One is leas dispoaiul to agree in tho writer’s opinions when ho 
declareH, or at least makes one of his supposed guests declare, that 
the duclino of art down to the days ufC.iracci, Guercino, Domeui- 
chino, and so forth, was a conscquurico of Michael Angelo’s ** Last 
Judgment.” In tho devciopmoiit uf all things there is n succes¬ 
sion of stugoB, which mny generally be considered us leading up to 
the liigheaL perfection uf whioh a thing is capable, and falling 
away again from this to a condition of greater or loss inferiority, 
ending with the cessation uf existence. This is the case with 
races uf aiiiiuiils and plants, as well as with single specimens of 
those races; with natiuiis and political cuustitiitious no less than 
with individuals ; and it is also tho cuso with literature and art. 
Tu llx tho point of culmination in art has always boon more 
difficult than to deiorinine it in tho history of literature. Noble¬ 
men and geiillemen who made tho grand tour in tlie last century 
would hi'ing home with infliiite satisfaction Carlo Dulcis and 
Carlo Muraims, as the iincst oxaniplos of Italian art, and would 
iudfod have been surprised to hear of a preference for pre- 
llaffiiollistic pictures; but iu pronounco that Michael Angelo wrote 
the Mvne Tukd uf tho Kenuissanco on the W'alls of the Sistine 
Chapel is to say that which will hai'dly obtain much assent, and 
perhaps was not intended to du so. 

It is interesting to observe the way iu which an acquaintance with 
English literature, iiu less than vvith English jihroses^ is now advanc¬ 
ing on tho Cuniiiieiit, and an amusing specimen of it u oflbrded when 
M. JGaezko applies tho name of whipper-in ” to Cato of Utica, in 
his function in the Ihirgatw'^/ of euperintending the souls as they 
arrive on its shore. Whether tho phrase first became known out 
of England from tho hunting-flold, or iu its applied Parliamentaiy 
sense, could hardly be traced* A quotation la immediately after¬ 
wards made from un^ of Macaulay's essays, where he observes that 
Dante is tho only modern poet whose use of the Greek mythology 
is neither puerile nor pedantic. There is much ingenious fanqy 
aud somo truth in the view taken of the as giving ^pro¬ 

minence to what may bo called a sort of fauna” of its own. 
These are the three allegorical beasts at the opening, Cerberus, 
Geryon, the Centaurs, aud other forms of strange animal life. 
While iu tho iWya/ory the “flora’’is more especially brought 
forward, as in the beautiiul valley where the kings are found re¬ 
posing, and iu the cloud of flowers which surrounds Beatrice near 
its end. lu the Paradise there is no surviv^ of terrestrial lilb; 
light and music alone appeal to.the eye and to the ear. But 
when it is suggested that 'the Inferno leaves a plastic, and the 
Purgatory a picturesque, while the Paradise a musical 

impression, one can only desirous of escaping from the company 
of a commentator so fantastical. 

The second imaginary ^nvemtion is dsToted to Beatrice and 
the poetry of love. The inevitable comparison is introduced be¬ 
tween the celebrated loves of Dante and of Petiaxch. No doubt can 
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xMonalily be entertained that Beatrice and Laura were both women 
offleab and blood, whose parentage, l^h, and lives are as well 
knoitii as those of the most familiar personages in history. Neither 
of them was a metapliysicsl or 'theological abstraction. But here 
the veaemhlanee ceases; the ohild-lovo for the little girl of nioo 
yeazs old in the crimson frock was the glory and the purification of 
Dante's Ufa; she became a part of ell has philosophy and all his 
poetiy, the root and centre and sustaining presence of it all. She 
pervades it all; it begins and ends with her; and the infiuence thus 
^ven is ever ope of exaltation and virtue. The Vita Nuova is 
entirely occupied with her; in the ConvUo Dante explains the 
rules by which his writings are to bo interpreted, and reports tho' 
storv of his love, affirming that bis poetry is still inspired by his 
recollections of her. Ife explains that, on losing her, he was inca> 
pable of consolation except by tho study of philosophy, and in this 
way took place the allegorical fusion of a new mistress of his intel¬ 
lectual life with the old love of his youth. Then, in his groat 
work, Beatrice is again still more elevated in position, and becomes 
the representative of theology and his divine guide thrmigh 
tbe^ regions of eternity. How different from all this is the 
affair of Petrarch -wfth his Laura! Like many other of 
the ^ world's great ones, Petrarch began life as a man of 
fashion, and it was as such, and at the age of twenty-three, 
that he first saw Mine, de Sade, who had then been inarritul 
for a couple of years. From this time she became the ob¬ 
ject of his idolatry, and tho subject of all those sonnets which, its 
Lord Byron has so justly observed, would probably never have 
been written if she had been his wife. But it was the fashion to 
have an ideal or mythical mistress, and tlie man of iotlers delighted 
himself, while he also made himself intensely miserable, by endless 
outpourings of affected grief and never-ceasing agonies of unre¬ 
warded attnehmont. As Mr. ITeiiry Kcevo has remarked, it is 
clear that his tenderness, even if real, -wns sustained by the plea¬ 
sure it gave him to transfuse it into well-turned ver.'^e. Foscolo had 
previously seen that the lovo of Petrarch for I.iiura was, in truth, 
not of an ennobling character, and that it was in nfl’oet a 
contest of unworthy dewiros witli continuing aii'l justly deserved 
cUsappointment, colouring his existence with morbid feelings, and 
loading to nothing great or good, beyond being the pivot on which 
some of the finest, but also sutno of the must urlilicial, poetry that 
was ever written is made to turn. 

One of KJaezko’s speakers i.s made to call Petrarch the first 
mail of modern times; but one of tho exciweB for adopting a con- 
vorsational form in writing i.s the license it ofiords to say that for 
which the author does not wish to make him.self iiltogelher re¬ 
sponsible. Foreino.''t Petrarch certainly was in Ids own field and in 
his own time, end viisMy is tho world of letters indebted to iiiiri lor 
the work perl'ormed by him in the redintegrjilion of ancient 
literature. It is to bo regrottod that no selection haa ever 
been made and published trom l*etrarch’s let tors, now so will 
edited and in coiuso of ivnnslution into lialimi, ami to'bo ob¬ 
tained ill a more convenitnit form than the bulky old fidios of 
Basle and Venice, Their Latin is tho iiervous and playful 
laugURgo of a man to whom it was still a living tongue" in 
daily uso, and they can only bo matched for int<’)vst and ani¬ 
mation wdth those of Cicero. lil. Klflczko coinjiaics the familiar 
correspondence of Petrarch to tliut id Voltaire, and that the 
enormous influence exercised by him on his contumporarics can 
only be appreciated by making acqm\liitancc witli it. 

Hetunnng to the pootry of love, it is gratifying to find that tho 
company assembled at I'loroiice are made to do full jnslico to 
iShakepe'aro, os one of the greatest of those who havo contributed 
to it. In Itvmeo and JiUiety especially, the true spirit of tbe South 
is caught and raaiutaiued, and tenderness and fervency of passion 
is expressed in language which goes beyond the finest ofi’orts of 
tin? school of the Troubadours. Too precise a <*ompuri.^on in at¬ 
tempted when the opening of tho fifth scone in tho third act of 
this play is liiioncd to an anbadu; and it is hardly Uccessiiry to say 
that the modern reader would know more than he geuoiuiJy does 
of that species of composition if tim ])rulo.^sor.s of tht^ (lay IScionee 
in Provence and in Italy bad beeu tho authors of such works ns 
fcihakspeare’s plays. 

In the third and fourth sections of tho Otuscrws Flovrntinrs nro 
moro particularly discussed tho relations of Danto with the Catholic 
Ghurch and tho political bearings of his actual career and hi.s 
writings. Rossetti's strangely perverted views nro combated, and 
the poet is shown to ho, what he in fact was, a thoroughly ortho¬ 
dox son Qf the Church, giving to it qb entire a loyalty in spiritual 
matters as ho contended should be given to the J^^mperor of his 
idea in matters of purely temporal government. Ho was neither a 
Manfred nor a Faust, but an ominently conservalivo thinker and 
worker, so far as the broken opportunities of his distractod Jifu 
allowed him to he a practical worker in tho politics of his time. 
His grand ideal of one Empire and one Church could scarcely 
have been brought into the domain of reality under any circum- 
stancet of favourable' ^tion; nor was his personal tempemment 
of a kmd to make him a successful leader or associate of men 
ennigod in forwarding a great political movement. 

M. Klacsko cites Milton and Klopstock as two Protestant poets 
who have chosen sacred subjects as their tliomos—names which 
should not ho placed leather, except when under the bracket of 
their common Protestantism j but the of tho lattei* does 

not meet with much favour at the hands oT the assembled guests at 
the Florentine villa-, and tho advantage enjoyed bv Dante, as a 
fervant OathoUd, in carrying on his poem to the suhliniest joys of 
Paradise, u justly contrasted with Milton's comparative failure 


in hia Paradise Lost, The well-known linos from the Sixth 
ASneid are quoted to show that the ancients had a puigatorv of 
their own ; and Witte's theory of4he unity of the so-called Trilogy 
of Dante is discussed—a theory to which wo have already indicated 
entire adhesion, but which M. Kliiczko is inclined apparently to dis¬ 
pute, and not now for tho first time. Tho Z^r,tho jPowjWff, 
and the Divine Comedy form unquestionably porta of one^ whole 
conception, and cannot indeed bo thoroughly understood if read 
apart from each other. 


D.UnVlX'S POWER OF MOVEMENT IN rL.\NTS.» 

M r. DARVVTN’R latest study of plant life shows no abato- 
luont of his power of work or his habits of fresh and original 
observation. VVe Imve learnt to expect from him at intervals, 
never much prolonged, the rosulta of special research in some 
bypath or other subordinated to tho main course of the biological 
system Hs.8ociatod with his name; and it has been an unfailing 
source of interest to sco the central ideas of tho evolution and tho 
continuity of life developed in detail through a series of special 
treatises, each well nigh exhaustive of tbo materials available for 
its subject. It is iu the department of plant life that he luts of late 
years devoted hiinscdf to working out tho laws which govern tho 
whole realm of vital {Ihonomeua. Tliat these Inws in their origin 
and uUimato operation are common to plant and animal alike has 
long formed a characteristic principle or axiom of his philosophy. 
In the experimental study needed for the elaboration of the vital 
roeesses and tho making good the resulting generalizations, the 
iogdom of plant life oilers decided advantages beyond that of 
nnimuls, if it were only that observations of this class are free 
from all possible taint of inhumanity. Mr. Darwin has in the 
quietiulo of his holliouse, and with a boundless variety of forms 
lor stdection, exporiiu^nted upon tho vital organism of plants, 
seconded by the untiring energy and patience of his son. Night 
and day seem to have coino alike to the aid of this enthusiastic 
pair of natural infs. The clocliic light bus served thorn on tbo 
iiiiluro of the sun’s beaius, and has in trutli opened up of itself a 
wholly now field for observation ns regards tho agency of light 
upon the jjhennmoiia of life. To the vista of knowdedgo revealed 
by theso eX|»eriinont 3 upon the elementary processes of life in 
movement, growth, milritiou, respiration, sejisation, and so forth, 
iniaginalluti can set no bounds. It is impossible, Mr. Darwin 
r<iinark8 at the close of his record of theiJe interesting exiierimcnts, 
not to be struck with the vesemblaneo between the foregoing movo- 
me-nta of plants and many of the actions performed unconsciously 
by tho lower auiinala. This analogy has been mado tho subject of 
much intcresiing investigation by Sachs, Frank, and other loading 
biologihts on tlie Gontincnt, and we may expect that the highly 
ojiginaland elaborate experiments recorded in the volume kifore us 
will giv'O fresh stinfulus to this most important course of in vestiga- 
lionjlitying as thr-y do a now and more solid basis for tho compara- 
livo study of plant and animal life, riants, of course, possess neither 
nerves nor a central nervous system,and there is conscquonlly lacking 
in th'un that whieh gives its most distinctive character to animal 
lift* as fi wludt'. Yet that seusitivo iin])ressions are pi'esent in plants, 
with the power of movement iuobedionco to the stimulus thereby 
im})arte<l to tho organism, may be held to be conclusively shown by 
facts such as thosii produced by Mr. D.irwin. Most striking of all, ho 
urges, jia a point of reseinblaiiee, is tho localization of tlieir eeiisi- 
livurio>!», and the transiuisrion of an inlluenco from the exciU;dpart 
to niiotln*!*, which conscqiieiilly moves. May it not ho inferred 
tliat in animals llio nervous structures servo merely for tho more 
perfect tr.msuiis-ion of iuipreswhms aud for tho more complete intor- 
commuuicatitm of parts ? From tho earliest sign of germination in 
plant-i—ijjunoly, the ])ri)trusiLUi of tho radicle Irom tJm seed-coats 
mKh*vth''soil—tlieroismanirost asenriitiveneaa toexternal influences, 
with a movement in reaponso to the conditions of light or pressuiv, 
and so R-rtli, which is rt(f»t sharply to ho distinguished Irom tho 
rudimontury intelligt'uco in unimais. In tho sensitive point or tip 
of iho radicle, which wo might cvmipivo with the antonnre iu 
insi'cta, thevc is to be seen an organic power equivalent, hi a lesser 
degroo, to the action of tho brain in the lower animals 

We believe Uiiit there is no slruclure in plants more wendorrni, aa far ns 
ill funclitms nro ooii('enK"l, than the lip of the ra(li"li*. If tho tip bo 
lightly pre<<sc>d or burnt or cut, it trnnsuiit-t an influence to thu upper iid- 
joiniug part, reusing it to bend invny from the aliccted side: and, what is 
more surprising, the. tip cun distinguish bi^twoen a slightly harder and 
hoifiT obji’ct, lt_> wliu-h At IS siraulluTU'oudy ]in-',sed on opposite If, 

howev<‘r, tlie railirle i.'! pres>-Cfl liy a similar obji'ft n little above the tip, llio 
nroised part does not, transmit .'ui}’ influonee to llm more di.^taitt parts, but 
hends ubniptly tow.aida the objeel. If thn lip perceives the nir to he 
moi^fcronoue. HuJe thiin on'.the other, itlihewise tnuisnuts an intluems; t4i the 
upper adjoining part, wliieh beuils towards tlie source of moisture. Whoji 
the tip i.H excited by bgtil (thongli in the eioc of rade-les this w.is nv(i>r- 
tniued ill only n single insl>inei?) tho luljiuning part beiiiLs from the light; 
biitwlitMi exeitod hy gravit.ninu the smiie part bends towards tlic centre of 
gnivit}’. Ill almost every case we can elearly perceive the final pnr|K)so or 
advantage of tho severul inovcmentH. Two', or perhiip<4 more, of tlie ex¬ 
citing caiu>e.s often act .sininltniieously on tlic tip, ami ono compiora the 
other, no doubt iu nccorduiiec with its importance for the life of the plant 
The eoiirau pursued b\ the rudii.lo in penetrating tho ground must Ini de¬ 
termined by the lip ;*hence it Jias nequircd puch divers^- kind? of sensitive¬ 
ness. It is hardlv nn «>,x;igger.ilion to s/iy thiU the, tip of tho radicle thus 
endowed, and hnvuig tho puwer of dirciding tho movements of the adjoin- 
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MCiUke jbhe brnjn of one of the lower aniniule; (lie brain beings 
*ii^tfld wltbia the anterior end of the body, receiving Impivaaions Heom the 
mMo {aiie, and directing the several hioif^iiiente. 

Itt t le BUggeative pasi^e, witb 'which our authors hring thair 
praseBt joursa of investigations to a close, we see opened up a 
lar-reaohing prospect for the biological progress of the future. 
For the vresoni it oiust sufTice to have uiaue good so much as our 
authors nave been able to report from their patient study of the 
simpler an I more easily observable vital phenomena. There has 
alwavB heo) something myateiious in the power of movement to be 
notea in pla whether periodical or incidental. An astonishingly 
KDall stimulus is found to be enough in most cases, and the 
difficulty with our authors lay in devising means of sutlicicnt 
dolieacy to iippreciate or to measure the degree of motion. Even 
in/the case of allied plants, one may be found highly sensitive to the 
slightest continuous pressure, another ns responsive to a slight 
momentary touch. The most widely prevalent movement is essen¬ 
tially of the same nature as that of a climbing plant, Avhich Wncls 
in succoBsion to all points of the compass, hence named “ circumnii- 
tatioD.'* Instead, liowevor, of simply revolving on an axis, the 
plant-stem is growing at the same time, and its apex consequently 
tends to describe a circular spiral, or irregular ellipse. At times 
the apex travels backwarda in a zig-zag line, or makes small subor- 
diuato loops or triangles. Until recently the cause of nil such 
bonding movements was sought for in increased growth on the 
side which becomes for a time convex; hut the uxperimeots of 
Sachs and He Viies have led to the conclusion that this cause is 
but secondary, the movement of circuiunutation being primarily 
due to the increased turgescoiice of the cells on either side, to¬ 
gether with the extensibility of their walls. On however small 
a scale, every growing part of every plant is continually circuni- 
nutating, as the whole volume bofore u.s tends to show. Uveu the 
ttlems of seedlings, before they have broken through the ground, ns 
well as their buried rsulicles, circ.nnnutato to tbu extent allowed 
by the pressure of the ourih : — 

In this univorsally pn'sent movement, we hove tin* b.'i.sis or groniulwork 
for tlic acquirement, according to the requirementa of the ]ilnnt, of the 
moat diversified movi incnts. 'J'hns, the grout swi'opN made hy the ‘itt’ms of 
twining plnntM, and hv the tendrils of other rliinlu-ra. re’'iilt from n iiii‘ru 
inerciLsi; in the Hinplituiie of tin* ordiiinry innvniionr of circuniiintalion. i 
position which young Irav'cs and uIImt organs iiliiiiiHfely .‘is.*‘ninc i.*. 
by the cjrcuniniitnting movement l>cing incrcas«'d in some ono 
direction. 'J'hc leaves of varioiM plants are haul to sleep at night, and it 
will Ik* seen that tlieir blade.^ Uii‘n n.'ixuine a vertical p<»sitioa throiigli 
niodificd circumnntntion, in onlorto protect their uppcrsuriHeeH from l»euig 
chilled through radiation. The inoveinents of varioiia organs to the liglit, 
which are AO general tiironghtiut the \egctahle kingdom, and oeeuMonally 
from tlie light, or tniiKsvei-selj’- with re.spect to it, are all imKlitled fllrm.^ of 
circumnutHtiuu ; as again are tlic equally prevalent in ovemeiit.i of steins, 
litt., towards the zenilii, and of roots luw'iirds tins eentre of llie earth. In 
accordance with the.'K*. concluaions, a considerable diliiqulty in the way <if 
Gvolutinii is in part removed, for it miglit liave been asked, lum ilid all 
their diverailiod movements for the most difi’orent purjioae.s lir.^t arise ? As 
the caso slandH, wc know that there is nhvays movement in progress, and 
it.s amplitude, or direelioii, or botli, have only to he modilied for tiic go4)d 
of thu plant in relation with internal or cxiernal stimuli. 

A great part of Mr. Harwin's work is taken up with Iho details 
of experiments for measuring the quantity and directiou of motion 
in plants, both under inilural and artificial conditions. Direct 
observations have been luado in numerous cases imder the uiiero- 
scopo, and in others use has been made of delicnle apparatus of 
various kind.s. Jdinutc bits of card or tissue paper have been 
attachad to the radicles, filaments, or terminals of stems, and tiny 
particles of metal or beads of fahellac have been employed ns 
weights to test the power of rigidity or of sensitiveness in the fibres 
of plants. Tins stuck in the soil around the stem luive served to 
mark the conduct of the plant when impeded in its growth or its 
spontaneous h.abit.s of movement. The movements of the tenderest 
tilaments or luaflet.s have been mndo to truce tbemselves iu lines 
upon smokori glass. A scries of diagrams hasinthiawntHieen worked 
out, and set before the eye in numerous woodcuts, generally 
magnified two or three fold, showing the gcnci'al law of circum- 
nutotion indefinitely modified by specia^Ttfeonditious. The difler- 
eucesof movement in seedling and mature plaiits,iu monocotyledons 
and dicotyledons, with the iudicalions of certain movements hav¬ 
ing bc?en acquired for a special purpose, are pursued through widely 
contrasted classes of plauts. The circumuutating powers of young 
leaves are described iu tliii ty-tbreo genera belonging to twenty-five 
families, widely ili^^tributed amongst ordinary niid gymnos^ier- 
mouA dicotyledons, and amongst monocotyledons, together with 
many cryptogams. Here the seat of movement is geiiernlly seen 
to fie in tiio petiole, but sometimes both in tho petiole and the 
blade, or in the Yilade alone. Tho movement U chiefly in a 
vertical plaiut; yet, us tho n.'icending and descending lines 
never coincide, there is always some lateral movement, result¬ 
ing in irregular ellipses, so that the motion becomes really one 
of circumnutation. It is interenting to mark the iieriudieity of 
leaf-movement, a genth; rise being observed iu the evening and 
the early part of the nigbt, with a sinking towards morning. In 
Dioncea and certain erraminite a strange jerking and oscilla¬ 
tory movement is to bo Hf;eu under the microscope, curiously con¬ 
trasted with the immobility of the tentacles of Drosera rotundi- 
Iblia, which are yet sensitive enough to curl inwards in twenty- 
three seconds so as to absorb a bit' of raw meat. The distinction 
of epinastic and hypcinastic growth—according as the growth 
takes place more rapidly in the upper or lower surface of an 
organ, causing it to rood downwards or upwards respectively— 
introduced by Ve Vries, has been illustrated in the case i>f a 
number of phints. To Frank is duo the introduction of the useful 


tarma of ^'heUotropism,^ for |0 fha 

its correlative "ap^iotropUiDt'^iheoppmto^ikadfl^^DoSilm^ 
to be observed, geotropism,’'for tbo boDm^ towds aaifitlii 
and ^ apogcotropism/ expressing motion m op^tibn to gmi% 
from the centre of the earth. For the meisures^t oftno^OBMiita, 
sometimes 'excessively minute, various expedients were edontM. 
Dots wera made from time to time upon sheets of glast puMsd 
vertically and horizontally near'the plant, these dots being 
then copied on tracing paper end Joined bv ruled llnee, arrowa 
being added to show the direction of the movement The 
plants were exposed to varied conditions of light, sometimes 
|«iug wholly protected, the light at other times being ad« 
mitted from a 1 x)v 6 or from either side. In addition to the sim*s 
rays, the electric light was made the subject of experiment, 
w’ith rasuUs comparable with those of Dr. Siemens.^ A valuable 
chapter is given to the sensUiveness of plants to light, with its 
transmitted olTects. That growth in general is checked by light, 
which acts upon plants much in the same manner as it does upon 
the nervous syatem in nitimals, Is a statement which needs to be 
reconciled with tin* iindoubted fact that the power of bending to 
the light i.A beneficial to plants, and may in oil probability have 
been spociallv acquired under the action of natural selection. 
ICxperiinciitH hav- abundantly shown that growth is exceptionally 
promoted by light continuously kept up, as in the Polar summer, 
or when tho absence of ouiilight is compensated by the electric 
riiy. Heroin is, of course, involved tho intricate problem of the 
sleep of phuits, which is carried ou through two chapters of the 
highest interr.M.. 

VVhiit is called thf> sleep of plants, which was observed as early 
n& tho tiiiK? of Pliny, and ivaa brought under scientific discussion 
by the famous JHanfarum of Linnreus, presents hardly 

any analogy, a.s oiir authni-s are careful to premise, to the sleep 
of aniniak**.* Thi.s in cloiibtU'As owing to the absence in plants of a 
cerebral or nervou.'i Nystem, which needs to rocniit its powers by 
periodical repose. The term ‘‘ nyrtitropisra ” is to be preferred for 
the so-cfllled sli?(*p-movena*nts of plants. As a result of very 
numerous and varied e\periment.<i, it la to lie inferred that in 
these movements w’o see tho general principle of circumnutation 
modified by the iilternntiona of daynud nigbt, or, strictly spfaiking, 
of light and darkne.«s. That they are to a certain extent inherited 
seems to bo shown hvmosl plants habitually reHumiug their proper 
diurnal position in*the morning, although light be excluded; 
ns well MS by their leaves continuing to move in the normal 
manner in iliM-kness for a day or so at least; A long list of 
all the genera known lo include sleeping plants is given in 
Chapter Vil., ditii*ring in some respects from that of Jdnnicus. 
The nyctitropic niovcnientH of leaves and cotyledons, which are 
distinguished with great minuteness, are effected in two ways; 
first, by means ol the puh ini (enshions or joints) becoming, ns Pfeifer 
liHS shown, alternatKly more turgeseent on opposite sides; and, 
eccondlv,by inrrt*iised growth along one side of tho petiole or mid¬ 
rib, and then on the opposite side, a.s was first proved by Datnlin. 
Those movements often range tliroiigh iin angle of 90", being more 
rapid in the evening, the cotyledons in some cases moving verti¬ 
cally upwards at night, while the leaflets move vcrticAlly dow'ii- 
wards. The advantage ivbulting from such changes of position 
is shown to lx*, the protection of the upper surface from being 
chilled by radiation, cxpeiiincnts proving tho ill ellects produced 
when leaves were pinned down so as to be unable to assume their 
natural nyctitropic position. Tho same purpo.«4e is Aoen to bo 
subserved by tho imbrication of sleeping plants for mutual 
protection—11 very common phenomenon. The mere closing of the 
petals of flowers at the close of the day, it is to bo obeervt^, does 
not coiUG under the head of sleep. It is duo, our authors believe, 
rather to the fall of temperature than to the failure of light, iu 
tlieir remarks upon thu movements excited by. light, note is taken 
of the diflcrcnre first pointed out by Sachs between the action 
of light iu modifyiug the periodic monument of leaves, and in 
causing them lo bend towards its source—tho latter, or heliotropic, 
moveiiionts being deiermined by the direction of tho light, whilst 
tho periodic niovetnenls are affected by changes in its inteouty, 
not in its direction. The phenoinehou of apheliotropism, or 
negative heliotropiaui, when a phint unequally illuinioated on the 
two sides bends from the light, is comparatively rare, our authors 
only having observed Ll in tho cases of Bignouia capreolatii 
and Oyclamen Perslcum. Among the extremely few plants 
which show no trace of faeliotropisiu they mention Drosera 
rotiiTidifolia and Dionooa. The pitchers of barracenia have also 
been found by Hir Joseph Hooker insensible to a lung-continued 
lateral fight. Tbt're can be no doubt that the primary and ruling 
agency in all plant movements is that of light. We look forward 
with deep interest to the prosecution of researches which may 
penetrate still further in this direction. 


Tin*: GRANDIDIEIIS.* 

^TV-IK GJlANDlDIEUSf although it bears a French name, is 
an exceedingly favourable specimen of a German novel. 
There is none of the tediousness, or the looseness of plot and vague 
inconsistency of purpose, which too often annoy us in these pro¬ 
ductions, and yet there is no lack of the realistic pictures of somety 
in which the German novelists excel. Herr Rodenherg tells his 
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milker of • w wiefietl Jt ie true that ha condnea hlnueu almoBt 
entirely to men end women of the middle and the lower orders; 
merely ^glaneinff easiieUy at sudi prominent pohlio ohamcters as 
the SiBiperor William and hie great Obasoellor. The local 
ook»iiritig ' ia ‘ alwaye effective, and generally eufiiciently 
laithfal to nature, making allowance for tlie strongly 
patriotio prepoMeesions that point Berlin as a city of delights, and 
Its predncts as a reflection of the earthly Fa^iae. After all, 
we m hound to remember that be usually places these excusable 
■entimentB in the'bioutbs of born Berliners, who have had few op¬ 
portunities of correcting their ideas by making comparisons ahro^ 
with their Tbier Garten and their boulevard under the lime-trees. 
Some of his characters are eccentric enough—eccentric, indeed, to 
the verge of impossibility, so far as the freedom of their manners 
are conoernod, and the complacency with which their vagarieB are 
tolerat^. But, independently of the fact that the social ni'anners 
of Berlin are as far removed from tboso of London us the Spree is 
from the Thames, Herr Rodeuberg has infused so much of human 
nature into his extrnvngnnces that we are inclined to admit 
that at the worst he can merely have l^en guilty of exag¬ 
geration. There the talent of the accomplished artist shows 
itself; the talent of a man who is largely gitted with imaginative 
power, and with a quality* which is still rarer amoug the novelists 
of tlio Fatherland!^that of a humour which is apt to break out 
into drollery. AV© know not whether Herr Rodeuberg has French 
blood in his veins, although the subjects of his novel might almost 
suggest as much. But hu is French on other points besides Lis 
C 9 pnt: and his inauuer of treatment occasioimlly reminds us of 
Balzac. This is the case not only with some uf bis more superflcial 
touches, no when he makes the head of the Grandidiers, who is a 
worthy Latter of Berlin, revive the Oriental decorations of a 
banquetting room in his antiquated mansion, and dine with many 
refinements of luxury under a ceiling glittering with Venetian 
mirrors; but also with the iniiiutenesB of analysis he carries out in 
his characters, and in the subtle delinontiou of seemingly inconsistent 
traits, wbich imvertheli.ss are perfectly conceivable combinations, 
AS denioublratcd to our satisluction in the sequel by the con¬ 
sistency with which iJioy are sustained. There is art, loo, in the 
doliontely iiigeuioiis manner in which he often partially with¬ 
draws for the beuelit of his renders tJio veil which habits of 
reserve and unconscious deception have dropped between his per¬ 
sonages and the g(*iuTal ])ublic. Nor is the intorcisi of the story 
merely social, i^atlerly tJie |>ainter of cockney manners becomes 
ellusively and elotiuenlly patriotic. The war with Franco has 
*brokon out; tho minor rivalries and jealousies of citizens of tbo 
difleiGUt Gorniiiu Staten are forgotten in presence of the common 
danger; persons who are humble, insiguiiicant, or even grotesquu, 
are inspirt'd by tlu" contitgioua fervour of patriotism to acts of 
sublime saciilicc and self-abnegation. We are transported from 
Berlin over the broad Rhine plains into Alsace, where by a very 
reuiarkablu series of undesigned coincidences wo meet almost all 
our old rrussian a('.queintuiiceu; and we are invited to assist at 
some of those imiiifully dramatic scenes that followed the siege 
and surrender Strasburg. 

Herr George Graiididier, tbe head of the Prussian family of the 
name, is a typical man. Ho is a prominent member of tbe 
^flourishing French colony descended from the Huguenots who had 
taken refuge iii Berlin alter the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
He* cherishes a stMitiincntal affection for the country that exiled 
bis fathers and for his French kin ;vbut his real devotion is for the 
land in wJiieh his fathers have been Duturalized. The special 
object of his unbounded gratitude and aifection is the illiistrious 
memory of tho ** Great Elector," who had thrown his protection 
over tho family fortunes. Herr Grandidicr is one of those men 
to whom we have alluded, whose nature is made up of 
reconcilable contradictions. li.8seniially generous in thought as in 
his actions, he is obstinately narrow-minded in certain matters. 
With an intense capacity for loving some special objects of aflbe- 
tion, be permits Lis feelings os it wore to got frozen over, in such 
a way that not oven bis nearest or dearest suspect anything of the 
warm temperature below tho ice. On that most distinctive feature 
of his idrosyucrasy—his strength or his wealtness, as we may please 
to call it—hinge the incidents that form the chief framework of 
the plot. Grandidier has an only son, in person nil that can gratify 
a fathers eye, and otherwise a lK>y of no ordinary promise. Gran¬ 
didier is devoutly grateful to Providence for the magnificent desti¬ 
nies in store for the child. The heir of at least three generations 
of Grandidiers and hatters will succeed to tbe magnificent business 
they have made. It is his obvious mission to develop the business 
even further—a worthy object of ambition that might satisfy the 
anirations of auy man. And trivial as ore Herr Grandidier^s trains 
orthought, and ludicrous as Ids dreams Bp)>ear to be, Herr Roden- 
be^ has contrived it so that we never cease to respect tbe man. 
Wbes he shows himself most harsh and unforgiving in tho bosom of 
bis fiiniily, we know that he is suflering more than anybody else, and 
an persui^ed that be will either make atonement in tho end or ex¬ 
piate his fault by some terrible penance. For it is very slowly borne 
in upon bis mind that the hopes of his life are doomed to be die- 
appointed. Ilia son Edwara baa. shown perverse Bohemian 
tendencies from bis school days upward. Even as a boy he 
always shunned the joys and triumphs of tbe hat factory. By 
prefitfence be mingled in the games of the street Arabs who 
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wis a bom artist^ who yielded ut 'loit with mmo^ueteuci ter (be 
inepresafble beatof his genios, and showed himselnnniiiuiilUsI waj 
at least as obstinate as hie tether. It is only the oongsnial ^jft 
who afterwards becomes his wife who is ame to read dearly in a 
self-paintqd minteture of tiie young man, tbe evidenoes of an 
ethereal artistio nature in the firmness, listlessiiess, and dfeanty 
irresolution that are blended in his expressive features. Possibly he 
would never have taken of himself the most momentous step in his 
life. He is mgedon to it by a strong-minded cuunsellor, whose mania 
is interference in tho anmrs of everybody. Kdwa^ leaves bis 
father and Berlin at a dayb notice, starting for Paris to push his 
fortunes there. That tardy decision once taken, he proves himself 
resolute enough. All the dogged energy of his Huguenot ancestors 
comes out--«the energy of the mbn who had suffered all things for coa- 
BcioQce sake, and yet never|deBpaired of tboii fortuneor suspended their 
oflbrts in business. He pursues bis studies and gets a living some¬ 
how, till his talentn are recognized and rewarded. When his foot 
is fairly on the ladder of fame, he climbs fast. His pictures make 
a general sensation, and be receives the highest honours of the 
art academies. Ho comes back to Berlin, covered with his laurels, 
to seek tho reconciliation which is refused him; and to receive 
Princes of the Blood and the highest potentates of tbe State in 
tho very studio that bad witnessed his youthful struggles. Inwall 
probability, nevertheless, Edward and his worthy father might 
have died as inimical as they had lived. The reserves of paternal 
affection, indeed, are inexhaustible; but those of the son have 
almost run dry under the strong and overbearing eons© pf hard in¬ 
justice. It is the war, with its events and anxieties, that briogs the 
two together. The father learns to respect the conduct of his son, 
making all the while heroic efforts to hold back from advances to 
him. But when the son has gone to the war the strain on the oM 
man becomes terrible; and, when his Edward has been woimdtHl 
and brought to death s door, he throws down his arms and suv- 
ronders at discretion. Tho scenes of the reconciliation, with those 
that follow, are admirably touchiug in their quiet simplicity. 

Far the best and most amusing of the comic characters is Iferr 
Scharf, though he decidedly oversteps tho borders that separato 
portrnituru from caricature. A man of extraordinary sense, coiirog t, 
and presence of mind, ho is ns G.YtrnvagaDt in his fashions of be¬ 
haviour as original in his habits of thought. He is thn most goniaf 
of Red Republicans and revolutionaries. Tie has given himself, 
without the slightest claim to it, the brevet title of colonel; for 
his original culling was that of n barrister, lie has made friends 
all over tbe world, from l^aris to Constantinople; and in tho hitter 
capital, indeed, is so intimate with the men in power as to be aide 
to obtain Osmauli decorations for his acquaintances. What is 
most remarkable about him, however, is a serene imperturba¬ 
bility of selt'-assuTaiice, which not only never belies iteslf, 
but always succeeds. Even strangers treat him at first 
sight as a privileged person who may do and say anything. H»> 
calls tho ladies to whom he takes a special fancy—in all honour, 
be it understood—by their Christian names, nor do they or their 
husbands take the liberty amiss. Having made the acquaintanse 
of the Grandidier family, by bringing tlicm bad news as to one of 
their near counoxions abroad; having interested himself in tbe 
troubles of Edward Grandidier, because like himself ho seemed to 
fly in face of the conventionalities, it is but natural that the 
Colonel " should court the rtfsponsibility of advising the young 
man to break with kis father, and manfully follow out 
the lino of his predilection. But, to do Herr Sebarf bare 
Justice, it is not his practice to shrink from the con¬ 
sequence of his coiin5iclH or to throw his proteges overboawl. 
And wo are disposed to mad tho secret of the mysterious influence 
he exercises in tho instinctive perceptions it is his privilogo to 
awaken of tho generosity and nobility of nature tl'.at underlie his 
conspicuous oddities. Among other'humorous studies of Herr 
Rodenhorg are two ancient servitors of tbe Grandidier household, 
who reign supreme in their respective departments, though they 
are naturally indul^nt to the wishes of a master who has treated 
them with uiifailiug liberality and kindness; while Herr 
Grandidicr, autocratic and tyrannical as he can bo, behaves to 
them in a spirit of vamaraderie, consulting their prejudices 
and fancies, very^ often to bis own inconvenionce. Altogether, 
The Qrandtdiet't is capital reading; and Mr. Savile seems to have 
done his share of the book with equal fidelity and judgment; at 
all events, his translntiou appears to preserve the full flavour and 
spirit of tho original. 


NOTICE. 

We beg have to state that we decline to return refected Omimurd^ 
eatigne t and to this rule we can make no exception. 


The Saturbat Review is dulg registered for transmUsum abroad. 

Nearly all the back Numbers of the Saturday Review may be 
obtained through any JiookaeUerf or of the I\ibli$herf at the Office 
88 Southampton Street, Strand, IF.C., to whom all CommunicM- 
Hone relating to Advertisetnents should likewise be addressed. 
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THE ABIENDMENT TO THE AODBESS. 

r ' IB probablo that the Bnpport of Mr. Pasneu/b Amend- 
meat by ISngiiflh and Scotch Radicals is not to be 
«xolaBi?ely aBcribed to disrcmrd of jostico and hnmanity. 
One of many dislioncst pocaliariticB of faction is the habit 
of relying on. its own anticipated failure to attain its 
|)rofeBBed objects. A malignant minority, knowing that 
it will be oatvotod, sometimes takes the opportnnity of 
earning cheap popularity without causing corresponding 
danger to the State. Few of the opponents of Mr. 
Fohster's Bills serionslj approve of a state of society in 
which tho habitual torture of women is only one among 
many familiar incidents. It is difficult to believe that 
jSDglishmen of decent character and position think 
it better that the Land League should enlist unw'illing 
reornits by terror and cruelty than that a rational pro¬ 
cedure adapted to the oircumstances should temporarily 
enpersode the ordinary law. Even if auy other members 
agreed with Sir Wilvktd Lawson that it would bo better 
to abandon Ireland than io reduce it to obedience, the 
cowardly disruption of tho Empire is not immediately in 
issue. As no party has proposed for the present Session a 
Bill fur tho ovitcuaiion of Ireland by English authorities, 
they most in tho meantime bo allow’cd to dischurgs the 
ordinary function of protecting life and property. The 
Irish members have not Bucceodod in perauading tho 
House of Commons that the prevailing anarchy is a uew's- 
.paper fiction. Some of them displayed a maladroitncss 
which is perhaps natural in their illustrations of tho al¬ 
leged tranquillity of Ireland. One member bad recently, 
in company with a mob, met a tenant-farmer who had in'- 
cuned tho displeasure of the Land League, and yet,, us 
their leader boasted, the man was not murdered, nor even 
inaltrcatod. Another member contended thaf Mr. Justice 
Fitzgerald could not have spoken tho truth as to the 
existence of anarchy and disorder because the Judge 
himself had been seen walking with impunity two or 
three miles from Cork. Some opponents of coercion 
may perhaps bo actuated by incurable revolutionary 
prejudice; but their moro astute confederates know 
that the Dills will Iki passed, and only hope by aflbe- 
tation of resistance to itifluonco tho Qovernment 
against the landowiiors. It Ims been alleged in the 
columns of the organ of tho extrcnio Radicals, not 
only that a number of Liberal members are associated for 
the purpose of putting pressuro 011 the Govornmont, 
Imt that certain Cabinet Ministers countenance the 
movement, in the hopo that it may strengthen tliem 
in the chronic struggle with their colleagues. It may 
be hoped that in Uiis instance party passion may 
account for a charge which attributes tho basest con* 
duct to tho writer's political ftrionds. Mr. Gladstone's 
guarded language on the first night of tbo Session is 
already represented as a proof tliat tho Ooverumout 
land Bill will bo weak and insufiicieut. An obscuiw sec- 
doD of London agitators under tbo presidency of tho weil- 
kpown Mr. Beal has announood that any measure which 
it^Rkely to pass the House of Lords will fail to satisfy 
pibUo exjMtation. It ^ MhaM not in Mr. GLADsroNBa 
power; if Ituoinoided with nts wul, materially to modify tho 
provkioiis of a measure which must almost certainly be tho 
result of a compromise, pmotice of voting steadily 

with tUe FniMis Mimistcs is constantly inculostod on 
tbo moderate section of the Liberal party as tho whole 


duty of Parliamentary man. It seems unfair that the 
Radicals should not bo bound by the ethical code whioh 
thoy have imposed on their neighbours. 

Mr. Parnell, in his audaciously temperate speech, coolly 
informed the House of Commons that the question between 
the landlords and tenants was one, not of life, but of money, 
and that tho sum in dispute only amounted to 5,000,000/. 
out of a rental of 15,000,000/. Tho statement failed, as 
might be expected, even to approximate to the truth ; for 
tho 10,000,000/. which, according to Mr. Parnell, the 
tenants are willing to pay, corresponds to Griffith’s 
valuation, which has been repudhited wherever it equals 
or exceeds tho stipulated rent. It was so unusual to hoar 
from Mr. PARNFLii language not ostensibly provocative of 
social and political auarchy, that some members of the 
Houso of Commons perhaps thought for a moment rliat he 
I was proposing a compromise or basis of negotiation. ThA 
Greek Ministers are equally considerate when they offer 
to submit to arbitration on condition that the award 
shall coincide with the decision of tho Conference ut* 
Bcrhn.' Mr. Parnell and his associates have again and 
again told the Irish occupiers that they wore to tix their 
own rent, subject to the limitation by the Land League, not 
of the smallest, but of the largest amount which tlio laud- 
lord was to receive. Notwithstanding tho appeal to their 
dishonest cupidity many — perhaps a majority—of the 
tenants were willing as well ns able to pay the rent in tho 
full; but under Mr. Parnell’s direction they oould not 
discharge their just debts except at tho risk of death, or of 
torture of themselves and of tho women of their fuinilhis, 

! and with tho certain result in all cases of social excom¬ 
munication. It is by these methods that the claim to the 
amount which Mr. Parnell places at 5,000,000/. has 
hitherto been asserted. It is to suppress his lawless 
tyranny that tho Government has at lost been forced 
to demand from Parliament additional powers. If Mr. 
Parnell's estimate were as true ns it is conjectural and 
arbitrary, it would be intolerable that a just debt of any 
amount, largo or small, should bo withheld in dotiance (>£ 
tho law, and thus even voluntary payment should be pro¬ 
hibited under fearful penalties. 

Tho opponents of the Government, for it must bo as- 
Rumed that it has no treacherous friends or members of its 
own body, probably refuse their consent to tho enforce¬ 
ment of the laws which ought to protect life and property 
in the hope that a continuance or increase ^ diHorder may 
still farther terrify the landlords, and mny .affect impend¬ 
ing legislation to their disadvantage. They wish, not 
only to deprive Irish landowners of a considerable portion 
of their rights, but to establish a precedent which may hen:- 
after be applied to England. A few greedy tenant, farmers have 
already imported the clarnunr fur fixity of tenure or f or tbo 
transfer of tho land from the owner to tho Dcciipier under 
a temporary contract. It must be allowed that some of 
the provisions of the promised Land Bill will be equally 
applicable to Great Britain. There is no doubt that 
Parliament will deal with the holders of limited interests 
in land as if they possessed the foe simple for purposes of 
alienation. Life tenants will be enabled to sell tbo free- 
bold, whtlo the rights of remainder-men will be oouduod to 
their share of tho parclioso-monoy. Some measure of the 
kind is aedessary in Ireland, and whether or not it is expe¬ 
dient, i| is inevitable in Englapd. On tho otliof hand, it 
^ZQuld be intolerable that English rents, fixed by contract, 
should be liable to judicial revision. In Ireland so 
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prudent and woll-inforrned a writer as Lord Dofferin 
approves of the establiehmeiit of an equitable jurisdiction 
over rents. Mr. GiiAP.s'iuMi’s cautious phrases implied 
that there would bo Fome provision of the kind ; but he 
said nothin" about fixity of Idnure, or tho creation of a 
saloablo tciiiint-ri^lit without consideration given by the 
aoturil occupier. In his answer to tho deputation headed 
by Mr. SiiAw, Mr. Gladstone was unusually and laudably 
reticent. Lord Hautington, in his powerful speech on the 
amendment to tho Address, boldly aeclared that it was 
essential, not ihatfhe^Laud Bill should bo weak or strong, 
but that it should bo just. Tlio organ of revolution, if 
not of communism, accepts Lord IlAUTiNGTON’spropositiori 
with the comment tlint jnstice coincides with tho greatest 
hap[diicsB of the gronlest number. The meaning is, 
that ns tho tenants largely outnumber the landlords, 
justice requires tho spoliation of the few for tho benefit of 
the many. It is not to bo regretted that the doctrine of 
tho exLremo lladicals should be stated in its most olTonsive 
form. 

It is tho plain duty of the Mini.stcrs, although they have 
siraultaneoiisly announcc’d the introduction of the Coercion 
Bills and the Land Bill, to keep them scrupulously apart. 
Jt is now useless to inquire whether concession should have 
seemed to bo the price of tho protection which is to bo 
tardily extended to the peaceable part of tho population. 
The Government Ims determined on its course, and it 
ought if possible to be supported. It would forfeit all 
claim to toleration if it wero to outer into bargains with 
the opponents of coercion. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Fokster will not be suspected of having retracted their 
former erroneous decision without ample reason. They 
are pledged, not only to the duty of passing a Peace Pre¬ 
servation Bill, but to the belief that it is indispensably 
necessary. Adversaries who publicly or privately intimate 
their readiness to acquie.sco in coercion, if only the land- 
lords arc compelled to make some additional sacrifice, are 
entitled to no respect. It is perhaps lucky that the Con¬ 
servative Opposition, while it will vote for all necessary 
measures of restriction, is not unlikely to persist in criti¬ 
cizing, though scarcely with useful results, the past conduct 
of tho GUivcrnmont. Tho extreme Radical faction will be on 
tins watch for opportunities of taunting Mr. Gladstone with 
an unwelcome, though unavoidable, alliance. He is bound to 
use his majority to suppress obstruction and rcsistauco to 
necessary measures, though its composition may be 
bote'rogonous. Parties will perhaps rearrange themselves 
when tho Land Bill becomes the subject of discussion, 
though on this subject also the Conservatives ought to 
assist the Government, as far as its proposals are just 
and essential for tho pert^aneut pacification of Ireland. 
It would be an inexcusable blander to defeat the Govern¬ 
ment by any kind of coalition with the revolutionaiy 
party, which will assuredly bo dissatisfied. The Act of 
1870 was, as a precedent, more distasteful to owners 
of property than any moderate measure which may 
purport to supply its defect; yet Mr. Disraeli induced 
bis party not to vote against the second reading. 

_ % 


THE TRANSVAAL. 

T he confused and fragmentary reports of events in the 
Transvaal thfow little light on tho prospects of the 
unfortunate contest. Tho immediate cause, or rather the 
occasion, of tho revolt was the attempt of Commandant 
Raaf to an'ost'^'certain Boers who had refused to pay 
taxes. As he had only a small force of police at his dis¬ 
posal, he was compelled to retire without efiecting his 
object; and the armed body which had successfully defied 
the law may perhaps have been the nucleus of tho army 
now in the field. The circumstances of the attack on tho 
detachment of ^ops which was marching on Pretoria 
are not yet fully known. There is little doubt that ^ey 
ware svprisod ; and perhaps the officer in command 4 fcay 
not even have been aware that the Boers were already 
in open rebellion* It is difficnlt to understand tbew 
motive for perpetrating one or more bmtal and nn* 
provoked murders. Two officers, who bad been re- 
feaoe^ on parole, were escorted to tbe banka of a 
river, wbiob they were compelled to pass at a dangerous 
fcnrdi and?whiie were in mid-stream tbe escort fired 
at tlmm sad killed one, bis companion only escaping by 
A psirfy of i^iismen, *who probably supposaA^ 
^•msetvet to be in a peaceful oouii^, were ebaimd 1^' 


ai*mod insurgents, and some of them were killed. The 
persons in command of tbe main force now. besieging 
Potebofstrom bad not, to the date of the last adoounts, 
ozocuted their throat of putting Commandant Baav to 
death. One of their sympathizers in this country bad tbe 
impudence to apologize by anticipation in a letter to the 
Tiiiirs for the expected murder, on tho ground that Raaf 
is himself a Boer, and that he had loyally and gaHaotly 
served iu the English army under< the ibeu de 
Government of tho country. The wri^r of letter 
to' the Times is evidently not a Dutchman or Africander, 
but an English and cosmopolitan philanthropist. Tho ill- 
advised protest against English retention of the Trans¬ 
vaal, which has received a certain number of eiguatares in 
Holhiud, will luckily cause no dip 1 om|Lti 0 'OmbaiTassment. 
It appears that tho promoters of the movement are demo¬ 
crats of tho modern type, who only recognize Governmenfa 
con.stitutod on their favourite model. The Dutch memori¬ 
al isis indignantly repudiate tho statement that they are 
about to address tho English Government. On tho con¬ 
trary, thoy appeal to the nation. As the nation cannot 
conveniently enter into correspondence, the doonmont will 
remain without an answer. 

A body of insurgents crossed the frontier into Natal, 
and afterwards rotirod, as it is oddly stated, on the re¬ 
monstrance of the Natal authorities. The rebel Government 
is also said to have warned tho Government of Natal 
that in allowing its territory to bo used by EugUsb troops 
it was committing a violation of neutrality. Thera is not 
tlio 8!ualle.st reason why iu time of war the Boers should 
not invade an enemy’s territory. The question whether 
thoy are entitled to bo treated as belligerents must be de- 
cidcil hereafter on fuller knowledge of the circamBtanoos. 
In any case, they have quito as much right to attack 
EngU'ih troops iu Natal as in tlio Transvaal itsolf. The 
asRumpliou that a Government of a Crown colony holding 
tho (^l'CEn’s commi.ssion could bo neutral in a civil or 
foreign war agfainst England is so ludicrous as to be 
almost unintelligible. Ine Natal colonists, though they 
havo not, like the Cape, acquired internal independ¬ 
ence, in tho form of responsible government, may reason¬ 
ably contend that they are in no way responsible for 
annexation or for any other measure which may havo 
tended to causo the rebellion; but tbo same allegation 
might be made on behalf of tho population of an English 
county. Natal, like all other parts of tho Empire, is a 
party to every war waged in the name of tho Queen. 
Whether the Boer insurrection amounts to war is another 
question. In war, foreign or civil, an English general 
would certainly not ask the permission of the Natal 
Legislature to use the territory of tho colony for any mili¬ 
tary operations which might be required, ft may or may 
not be tho duty of the inhabitant to oontribute to tbe 
expense of tho war, as far at least as may be found neces¬ 
sary for the 4)roteoiiion of their own territory. On tho 
other hand, it is not disputed that the affairs of the Trans¬ 
vaal are properly, and perhaps exclusively, of Imperial 
concern. It is more likely that misunderstandings may 
occur with the Cape than with Natal. A population of 
twenty thousand whites living in the same district with 
twenty times thoir number of natives, many of them 
Zulus, is not likely to renounce the protection of England. 
It seems probable that a late outbreak of tbe Pondos in 
the neighl^nrhood of the Natal frontier may have been 
suggested by the Transvaal insurrection. 

Tho Basuto war, notwithstanding the exaggerated ap¬ 
prehensions which it has oansed, seems to be approaching 
Its end. Although the native chiefs have not submitted, 
they Severn unable to obtain any advantage, and the colonial 
troops constantly capture laige herds of cattle. In South 
Africa live stock rather than guns and standards supplies the 
recognized trophies of war. The combatant who captures 
tho greatest number of oxen ma^ consider himself tbe 
victor. The establishment of colonial authority in BMUto- 
land may not^ perhaps, be ^together advantageons to the 
English cause in the Tzansvf^. Every measure which 
tends to weaken the natives in any part of South Africa 
diminishes the motives of the Boors in the ontlying 
provinces for courting English protection. It is 

S robable that, on the restoration of peace in Basutoland, 
isaffected colonists of Dutch origin will be at leisure to>^ 
agitate in favonr of their insurgent oouultwen. There 
is no doubt that the coloi^ts wiU eAot at their 
own discretion the settlement wh^ will follow the 
war. Lord Kuibxbli;k^ Ahough he formally reserved to 
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ihe Imperial Oovomment a technical control, somu timo 
mnoe informed the AborigincB* Protection Society that 
tlie Colonial Government will practically.use for its own 
purposesiho viriory which they will have achieved without 
misthnee. The p^age in the Speech from the Throno 
in which the Qubbk intimated her readiness to mediate 
between tho Basutos and the colonists was not well ad- 
visod. Tho English Government is us much at war with 
the Basutos as Natal is at war, if it bo a regular war, 
with the insurants in the Transvaal. Lord Klmjieui.e:y 
has, as might expected, declined an officious sugges¬ 
tion that the CiincF Justice of tho Capo should bo do- 
apatched as a Commissioner to tho Transvaal to ascortain 
the wishes and feelings of tho Boors. Their intentions 
have never been ooncoaled, though their motliods are 
still imperfectly known. When tho Irish debates in the 
House of Commons come to an ond, tbero will probably 
be a disenssion on tho afPairs of tho Transvaal. In this 
instance the acoidental postponomont of di8ousF.ion is not 
to be regretted. 

The moral and political complications with which the 
Government has to deal could not be better cxphiined than 
in Lord Kiutieblev's reply to a deputation which he re¬ 
ceived on Wednesday last. Tho Peace Society, repre¬ 
sented as usual by Mr. Kiciiard, has a rertain claim to 
respect, inasmnoh as it employs itself in tho ]n'cvention of 
one of the greatest of human evils; but it is subject to 
the disadvantage of exhausting its authority at once by 
enunoiating on every occasion, without regard t«j circum¬ 
stances, its solitary principle. If war is nover justifiable, 
it obvionsly follows that no particular war ought to be 
prosecuted; and those who hold the doctrine can ex¬ 
pect little attention to their arguments w^hen they 
contend that an aotnal war is unnecessary or un- 
jusb. It was perhaps from a consciousDes.s of llio in- 
hcrent weakness of their position that Mr. llK^riAr.D and 
his friends associated with themselves some persons who, 
as ho said, only object specifically to tho war w'iLh tho 
Boers. Lox^ Kimberley readily admitted that tho question 
is embarrassing, and that«tho experiment of annexa¬ 
tion has not succeeded. If the result had been foreseen, 
tho English Government would not have engaged in an 
enterprise which, nevertheless, was undertaken in pcricct 
good faith and with benevolent objects. The Boers would 
certainly have invoked protection if it had not been thrust 
npon them prematurely. They offered only a verbal re¬ 
sistance to the assumption of the government by Sir 
Tueophilus Shepstone, who had no armed force at his 
disposal. Since that time they have been offered ib'o 
amplest constitutional liberty, if only they wouhl consent 
to acknowledge tho supremacy of the Crown. Only tliree 
or four weeks before the insurrection Sir Owen Lanyon 
expressed a confident opinion that tho disaffection in the 
province would gradually subside. Lord Kimberley per- 
liaps went too far in hinting at the possibility of compro¬ 
mise, thongh he would bo well advised in taking advantage 
of any opportunity of an amicable settlement, dt is not well 
to make oven indirect overtures to rebels in arms. As Lord 
K1MDEBI.ET said, it is a plain doty in tho first instance 
to rescue, if possible, tho garrisons and tho English 
men, women, and ohildren from bosiegers who have but a 
doubtful regard for tho laws of war or tho dictates of 
humanity. It is further ncoossaiy to consider the English 
population which has acquired a vested interest in the 
proteotion of the Imperial Government and in the main¬ 
tenance of its laws and institutions. Lord Kimberley also 
referred to the native tribes scattered over the vast ox- 
panke of tho Transvaal, who would probably be unanimona 
in preferring the supremacy of the Crown to the dominion 
of the Boers. One of the deputation deviated from the 
question into a protest ogainst the Bosuto war, which 
results fVom the application to the Cape of the purest doc¬ 
trines of modern aemocracy. There is not a philanthropist 
in Birmingham who would not oppose and resent any, 
attempt on the part of the Imperial Government to re- 
ttriot tho powers conceded to the colony. When tho 
Government of the Cape exercises its discretion in a 
manner not agreeable to the Peace Society they must settle 
the account with their friends. The Transvaal difficulty, 
on the Other hand, eoncems tho English Government 
•lone. 


OBSTRUCTION AND ITS PRETEXTS. 

T he debate on tho Address h*as now lasted for more 
than a week, and the date of its termina-tioti cannot 
yet bo determined with certainty. Mr. Parnell would not, at 
the close of Thursday’s sitting, enter into any arrangc- 
monfc that a division should be ^taken after one more 
night’s debate ; for sneh an urrangoniont would bo, in his 
opinion, to admit tlic principle of tbo clolurc; but he 
owned that by ilialAime every thing that could be said to 
any kind of purpose would have boon said. This, nt 
least, is beyond question. Everything that could bo 
1 properly said about Ireland in a debate on the Address, 
i and very much more, has been said, and said over and 
' over again. Nor has timo been ilirown away only by tho 
useless prolongation of the debate. Tho greater juirt of 
WodnoHclny was altogether wasted. Mr. Glau-stone gave dis¬ 
tinct notice that the debate would bo continued frum day to 
day without interruption, and the proper s(.(q»8 wci’o taken by 
tho Government to have Wednesday as clear as any other 
day. Two members whoso private Bills were eoining on 
then consented to postpone them; hut a smull knot of 
Irishmen insisted that they wore taken by surpiise. They 
j did not understand how the Honse manages its l)iisineBs, 
and insisted that there was a surprise, and that tho Govern¬ 
ment was dchirous to steal a march on them, and to stifle 
debate. They had expected that tlic Bills of the private 
members would be first taken, and they considered it most 
imhandBome on tho part of the Govern merit that they 
thomsolvos should have made a mistake. it was in vain 
that members of experience and inodcratiiui explained 
that there could have been no surprise if thdse who felt 
surprise hadnndvratood the procetluro of tho House. The 
surprised lri.sh insisted that they were surprised, and 
that, as this could not be tboir fault, it must be the fault 
of some one else. Mr. Parnell inierposed with tho ex¬ 
traordinary pi-oposal that ho would terminate the sur¬ 
prise of his friends and let the debate go on if, in return, 
the Government would subsciiuenily cut two hours out of 
tlie debate and give them to him, tlmt he might move for 
a Select Committoo to inquire into the very facts which 
tho Government says it has collected on uiiimpcacbablo 
authority. As tho Governmont would not even notico this 
modest proposal, four hours were cousnincd in a disenssion 
us to the legitimacy of tho surprise felt by a small minority, 
which surprise arose from ignorance of tho forms of tho 
House. 'J’his might naturally bo railed obstAictiou; bat Mr. 
Parnell prudently disclaimed any wish to have reciinrse t(» 
obstmetion. Ho knows the indignation which anything like 
wanton and obvious obstruction would now cause, and he 
also knows that he has a machinery at his ('oriirnaud which 
can ensure the attainment of all that at wliicli obstmctimi 
aims, without seeming to ^ beyond the boands of pro¬ 
priety. It cannot bo denied that the Irish members repre¬ 
sent tho electors who havo returned them, and on Irish 
questions every Irish member can plausibly say that he 
wishes and is bonnd to make known the views of his con¬ 
stituents. Mr. Parnell can command the tongues of nt 
least forty members. On every point of every Irish Bill 
ho can, therefore, got forty speeches made by Irish mem¬ 
bers. If the Government lots tho speakers follow one 
another without iutorrnption, it will be loudly ac¬ 
cused of treating tbo Irish members with contempt, 
and not fairly meeting them in argument. No obstacle 
in the way of Parliamentary legislation was over more 
serious. If tho Irish members defied the House, the 
Govemmeut might find some sharp remedy ; but what is 
to be done if forty members argue about every section or 
word of a Bill, when that Bill is one on which they have 
a special claim to be heard ? Mr. Forsxer will propose 
his Coercion Bills as early as he can ; but tbo House, ot 
which an overwhelming majority is ready to accept them, 
will have to listen to hundreds of Irish speeches before it 
sends them to tho Lords. The Government will be very 
fortunate if it gets through these Coercion Bills in thc! 
^tra month by which it has anticipated the usual time 
kf beginning the Session. 

With very few exceptions, tho debate after tho first 
night or two was devoid of any real interest or instruction. 
Bn^there were exceptions. The first is that it is now 
possible to see from the debate bow far the followers of !Mr. 
Paxmell have been enlightened as to tho points to whirli 
they must mainly adhere. The argument that, the Govern¬ 
ment ought to have begun with their Xiund Bill before they 
proDosedooeroion has l^nannihilated. If the state of things 
uk JMlaud is bud enongh.to warrant coercion, it cannot be 
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enffored to continue until Bomothiug else has been discussod 
and Bot tied. If the Land l]ill is to bo accopted by England, it 
must not seem to bo a inero concession to agitators who have 
been guilty of every kind of outrage. The statement that 
the outrages wliich have been committed in Ireland are 
cither the fictions or exaggeratioiig of nevvsiDapers ha.s been 
disposed of ns irrelevant. Mr. Forsteu declarc.s that he 
does not rely on newspapers n.tall. Ho goes exclusively by 
the report.s of magistrates, policemen, and others who have 
had actnul and personal knowledge of the truth of what 
they say, who have spccml moans of acquiring informa¬ 
tion, and are under a positive obligation to communicate 
what they know. Tho line that is thus left open to the 
Irish minority is tlicreforo that of attacking the magis¬ 
trates and tho police. They have taken lhi.s line Jilready, 
and may bo expected to pursue it with increaBe<l vehe¬ 
mence when the Coercion Bills come to be discussed. 
They say that tho magistrates arc not, and cannot be, im¬ 
partial ; that they belong to a class opposed to the people, 
and uro necessarily warped in their judgment by their 
habitual feelings. They lurtbor say that a con.sidcrablo 
portion of tho outrages has been actually coramilted by 
the police, who have thus invented crimes for tho purpose 
of denouncing them. Where tho police have not invented 
crimes they have grossly exaggerated them, in order 
to please their superiors and gain credit for activity. 
For the purposes of debate it is immaterial that 
these nccuFations arc entirely unfounded. They may 
easily supply a very powerful instrument for stopping 
tho progress of the Bills. Mr. Fobstki; rests his 
case entirely on tho evidence which he can pro¬ 
duce; and ho obviously bcliovcs that, if he produces 
evidence sufficient in quantity and in strength, ho will 
have made good his case. But his evidence will bo 
attacked, not on tho ground of quantity, but on that 
of quality. There is great danger that the debate on 
the Coercion Bills will be turned into an irregular trial 
of tho Irish m.'igisfracy and police. If Mr. Forster 
says that a magistrate states something, ho will bo 
asked who this magistrate is, whether bo is not some¬ 
body V agent, and, if so, what is the system pursued in tho 
management of his principars estates ? If IM’*. Forster 
says that a policeman saw a rick of hay on fire, ho will be 
asked how ho knows that the policeman did not himself 
apply the match. If ho says that policemen visited tho 
scene of an outrage immediately after it had been com¬ 
mitted, ho will be asked why tho policemen should be be- 
lievcil Hither than the supposed victims of the outrage, 
who have never complained, Tho most prudent lino tho 
Government couhl take would probably bo to decline alto¬ 
gether to enter into discussions of this kind ; but, in prac- 
tico, it is very difficult for thoj^inistcr iii charge of u Bill 
to refuse to make further inquiries when the accuracy of 
a fact on which the Ooveriimout relics is strongly con¬ 
tested by any con.siderablo number of members. 

The other exception to tho sterility of tho dobato in its 
later stages iwas the speech of Lord HARTixGTOiX. It was 
a strong speech, and its strength was frankly ackuow^- 
ledged not only by Conscn'ativcs, liko tho member for 
Pre.ston, who said that ho was proud to think it Imd been 
made by a Lancashire member, bub by tho Irish them¬ 
selves. Lord Uartinoton’s speech had tho very great 
merit of going to the root of the matters on ‘which he 
touched. Criino might ho palliated by great distress; but, 
far from rocent Irish crimes having been committed in a 
time of exceptional distress, they have been committed in 
a time of exceptional abundance. Crime might be 
to some degree excused on tho part of tenants and 
labourers suflering under the harshness of landlords; but 
rocent crimes hUve been committed at a time when there 
has been a*complete absence of harsh acts on tho part of 
landlords. The Government is going to bring in a Land 
Bill, and has boon told that its Bill is likely to bo a wmk 
one, while nothing will do but a big Bill and a strong 
Bill. Lord Hautinoton replied, in language that deserves 
the attention of his supporters and of the country, tha^ 
what is reftlly^4mportant is not that the Bill should be 
big or st^ng, but that!' it should be just and effc^ual. 
It is said that to talk of the necessity of coCTcion 
is to indict tho Irish people. On tho contrary, 
those are indicting tho Irish people who say that 
the people is a ‘partner in tho guilt of a fow wicked ugl« 
tutors-^zniscrcantsi ^as Lord Hartivgton callod them, to 
tho flurprise of some who fondly hoped that their friends 
might be treated as a set of iunocont, though misguided, 


people. The tnoro respectable members of tho Land 
Loague discoauteuanco in a mild way outrages which they 
say discredit or injure the cause. Lord HartinGton 
said that they were rather unjust in this critioism. 
Far from injuring the cause of the Land League, these 
miscreants have been the main instruments of . its sne* 
ccss. It is they who have supplied tho force which 
alone has made tho new law of the Land Le^ne a 
reality. Mr. Parnell, who is mildnoas itself in the House 
of Commons, has out of it gone so far as to Tocommenid 
the Irish, if they cannot got justice otherwise, to seek it 
by open force. Such incilemenis to rebellion are wholly 
unjustifiable, even in tho best cause, unless the person 
who gives the advice honestly believes not only that he has 
a cause absolutely jnsi, but that a struggle can be 
attempted with a fair prospect of success; and Lord 
Hartington asked iMr. Parnell to examine seriously 
whether ho believed that in an open rebellion the 
Irish would have even tho dimmest shade of a 
chance of success. Let us, said Lord Hartington, in 
conclusion, be careful above all things not to throw away 
tho subshinco and clutch at tho shadow. Lot us not 
throw away the subsianco of the freedom of debate to 
clutch at tho shadow which screens obstruction, or throw 
away the substance of constitutional liberty to clutch at 
tho shadow which allows tho protraction of a reign of 
terror. It is satisfactory to find that a leading member of 
tho Government does not shrink from looking the Land 
League in the face, can tell it some plain truths, and. 
makes it known that, although Englishmen are willing to 
do all they cun lor the Irish, they aro not in the least 
afraid of them. 


THE ATTITUDE OF GKEECE. 

W HILE it would bo rash to veninre on a confident 
prognostication as to events in the East, the balanco- 
of probability inclines to the side of peace. As in many 
other instances, direct testimony conflicts with drenm- 
Btantial evidence, or with calculations founded rather on 
the position and interest of the parties concerned than on 
their avowed intentions. English oorrespondonts at 
Athens, thoroughly acquainted with Greece, and some- 
limes fresh iVoni interviews with the Prime Minister, 
uro convinced ngninst their will that an irrevocable re¬ 
solution has been furiued to appeal to arms. The King 
and hi.s Ministers are pledged to the Assembly, which again 
finds it irn[)ot.sil)le to resist tho decree of a unanimous 
nation. Ten*ible conseijueuccs which have never been 
clearly defined arc iuiticipaled as tho result of opposition 
to the popular will. The arguments used by Mr. Cou- 
MOUNDOUROS ai'o not so couclusivo as his declarations are 
positive. Ho cannot, as ho alleges, take less than tho 
territory which is supposed to have boon awarded to Greece 
by the ConQ^rcuce oi‘Berlin. If he is reminded that there 
could bo no award when there had been no submission to 
arbitration, he would probably reply that the Great 
Powers of Europe would not have published a deoisimi 
except with the purpose of making it conclusivo. There 
is no doubt that the Conference was a mistake; and some 
of tho.so who took part in tho deliberation probably 
attended tho meeting under a roisapprohension ; but 
United Europo must have tho right, as it bos certainly 
tho power, to explain, and oven to explain away, a policy 
which it is not disposed to pursue. Tho espeoial patron 
of Greece has of late taken the most active part m dis¬ 
pelling illusions which were perhaps sincerely entertained. 
The Conference appears to have been organized by 
England; but of late tho French Government has taken 
tlie lead in tho Greek question. M. OE Moot and M, 
BartjK^lemy St. Hilairb have taken care that the Greek 
Government shall fully understand their present opinions 
^and intentions. France strongly urges snomission to the 
arrangement which is called arbitration, thoogh it really 
means diplomatic oompromiso. Germany has cozdiaUy 
snpported the proposals of France, and Anstria, as nsnal, 
concurs with Germany. The English Minister has 
strongly seconded the representations of M. pb Mopi; 
and, finally, Hussia adheres to the general concert, It 
might have been supposed that tlie authority of the Great 
Powers would render argument superfinons; hitherto 
the Greek Government has not ostensifcjy yicmd to pres* 
sure; yet tho delay which has beon secured dimiiushes 
%e risk of a fatal decision. Mr. CbuvotiNiKlDROB has so 
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far taken part in the discnssion as to inquire whether 
any gnarantee will be given for the euforcbment of con¬ 
cessions which might fall short of tho sottlemcnt of 
Berlin. 

The news from Constantinoplo is less uniformly warliko; 
and it is something that the proposed arbitration has not 
been formally rejootod j but the armariKuits by sea and 
laud* are proceeding with vigour; and tho roactiouary 
general, Osman Pasha, has been ajipointed Minister of 
War. Those who mako it their busines.^ to ascertain 
and record political facts and tondeuoios in Turkey 
haj^^ong since settled down into chionio scepticism. It 
is not assumod that J;ho Govornment will act on its 
own declarations, or that tho system which is in favour 
to-day will prevail to-morrftw. It is only certain that 
whether or not tho Sultan meditates war ho has not 
cut off his retreat. Notes in which arbitration is per¬ 
emptorily refnsed have been sometimes annonneod, and 
; perhaps drawn up, but they have not yet been issued. Quo 
reason for dilatory negotiation is probably tho hopo that 
the Greek Government moy pub itself in the wrong by 
iissnming tho oiTonsivo. Tho litigant whoso advinsary 
declines a reasonable sottlomcnt enjoys an undoubted ad¬ 
vantage. Tho Turks have, up to tho present time, con¬ 
trived to postpone any cc.ssiou of territory to Greece, and 
yet not directly to contravene th« reeummendation appended 
to tho Treaty of Berlin. Tlioy have always professed their 
readiness to mako a sacrilicc whicli they considered to have 
been unjnstly forced upon them; but their negotiations with 
Greece never arrived at a practical result. They will 
certainly take tho risk of war in prtlerenco to ue- 
f|uie»conco ,in the lino laid down by the Conference; 
nor will they be parties to nn opem arbitration which 
might confirm tho decision of Berlin. They have good 
reason to believe in thoir ability to repel and to punish 
any invasion from the side of Greece; but tlwy cannot 
disguise from themselves the danger of insurrection and 
pt frontier war in more than one quarter. The asserlion 
which has been hackneyed for fifty years, that the Empire 
c is on the verge of dissolution, luis of late been rep(*ated 
with additional confidence and with gi*eat plausibility. 
The Government has been seriously, if not fatally, weak¬ 
ened ; and, though it still disposes of a considerablo 
military force, it is in extreme financial distress. If Greece 
stood alone, it would bo in tbe interest of Turkey to hurry 
on tho conflict; but the ulterior results of war arc not to 
be easily calculatod. 

It has nob escaped tho notice of astute politicians at 
Constantinople that tho proposal of arbitration implies a 
disposition to recode from tho terms imposed by the Berlin 
Conference. For this roa.son Greece lias from tho first 
been moro unwilling than Turkey to entertain tho sug¬ 
gestion. l!rome of tbe Powers are inclined to send a 
commission to the frontier to examine the local conditions 
which might alTect the claims of the parties. It is not 
for the moment convenient to remember that the decision 
of tho Conference of Berlin was founded on reports from 
high military and geographical authorities. It is under¬ 
stood on all sides that an arbitration would only be a 
mode of recording a decision previously formed by agree¬ 
ment. At this moment Greece might probably acquire 
without dispute all tho rest of tho territory'on condition 
of abandoning the claim to Jaiiina and Metzovu. It is 
more than doubtful whether as much could boebiuined by 
war; and it is not impossible that in case of defeat the 
Greeks would obtain nothing. As long as negotiations con¬ 
tinue, it is always possible that obstinacy may be merely 
employed as a diplomatic weapon. Tho Greek Ministers 
will nave to eserciso moral conrngo in abandoning tho 
smallest fraction of tho national demand ; but it is reason¬ 
able to assume that they would bo prepared to encounter a 
certain risk for the purpose of serving the country against 
its will. A financial operdtion w'hicU is said to bo under 
the consideration of the Turkish Government would pro¬ 
vide, if the rumour is ^ well founded, nn additional reason 
for settling tho frontier question without unnecessary 
delay. It is said that German capitalists aro in treaty for 
the purchase of the Vokouf or eoclesiastical estates 
thuughout European Turkey. It is not improbable that 
thfr Qovemmeht of Constautinople might be favourably 
disposed to an arrangement whioh would give a Gorman 
Coo^any an interest in property within the Empire. To 
^he Greeic Government a powerful body of foreign pro¬ 
prietors would be extremely obnoxious. Tho whole story 
IS doubtful, but there ore many symptoms of a desire on 


tho part of tho Turkisli Government to court the favour o£ 
Germany. 

Tho IiTiiation. which prevails at Athens is perhaps au 
indication that tlm Govornincut is beginning to waver. 
One objection whicli lias bi^en urged against compromiso 
is that ifc will tend to cause war hereafter. The nation, 
ilisKatisfKsd with au incomplete reeognilion of its .supposed 
rights, will, it is said, seek future opportunities of enforcing 
tho same or more extensive demaTids. As au English stalca- 
rtian once said, if tho choice must bo matle, a possible 
future war is better than a cortiiin and immediate war. 
It is, on tho whole, probable that, whether Janina is 
assigned to Greece or to Turkey, further attempts will bo 
made lo unite all tho countries where Greek is tho 
prevalent langunge to the present kingdom. If the Turkish 
Empire breaks np, a Greek Goveniiueiit, witli Epirus in¬ 
cluded in ilsdoriiiiiioTts, would be in a convenient position for 
acquiring Janiiia. It is probable that Greek ambition will 
point in another direction. Crete, and tho islanrls of the 
Archipelago which now belong to Turkey, have always 
been regarded by patriotic Greeks as thoir own legibimato 
property. Tho luoflern doctrine of ethnology destroys all 
scruples which nniy liavo been lbi*nieily entertained as to 
the morality of cuinpiost. It may bo admitted that tho 
intellectual, if not tho moral, qualities of tho Grooka 
render such pretensions in their case comparatively tolera¬ 
ble. With such prospects before them, tho Greeks may 
atford to bear a tcmjiorury dis.Lppoiniuient. They will have 
gained moro by llio Itussian inva'»iori of 'I'urkoy and its. 
cunscqaeuccH than they could reasonably have expected a 
few years .ngo. xVt. tins nioment they have the satisfaction 
of being courted by all tho Great l*.twers to desist from 
warlike prepaiai iotis which threaten to be ruinous. Tho- 
situation would bo wholly ohangtsd by a defeii.t, which 
military judges tln'nk more than piohable in the event of 
a war. Thongli t ho Govcriinierit (‘an dispose of an army 
numbering perhaps 60,000 men, it has no ndoqnate com¬ 
missariat or means of transport; and it has nob the com- 
m.and of tho sea. Tho warnings, emphatically repeated 
again and again hy tho Eiemdi Ambassador, may perhaps 
not be literally i'ulfillcd. The Grui ks will, in the con- 
tingoncy of the march of the enemy on Athens, probably 
receives direct or indirect assistance ; but the Great Powo'S 
will nob think it necessary .again to urge upon Turkey the 
surrender of Epirus or even of Tlic.-saly. Tho kingdom 
w'iU bo for a lung time discredited by tho demonstration 
of its weakness. It is true that sp ■ciilatious of the kind 
are conjectural inni unccitain; but prudent statesmen 
would not incur r>n unminent a ri>k ^if a great catastrophe ; 
on tho wiiole it is piobable, but. nut ccitaiii, that both 
Greece and Turkey will subiiiit to *a compromise under 
colour of urbiti-atiuii. 


ECCld:SlASI’IOAL TOL-EIJATION. 

fimE Times would have as®um(‘il a more statesmanlike 
-L po.sitiun if it hud coude.scciidt d to handle tho plea 
for toleration jnesfiited to the ArcliUi.^liofi of CANrEUBuitr 
by tho Dean ol »St. Paul’s ami other rejn*(*sentative men 
of tho moderate High Church paity’ Avith a aoniowhat 
moro accurate percept ion (if the ijMe>ti(m upon which it 
claims to urbitr.iie. Jlhetorical a,-.-n.M tioTis which would 
have passed current a few years since must now submit to> 
the test of facts; for semiLd-y i.s full of si udents whoapprociato 
that tho grievance under which a large .section of tho most 
active Churchmen believe thcmsi'Kes to be suffei'ing is 
twofold. Their mo.->t weighty conteuiiun i.s that the exist¬ 
ing Courts of Cliureh judicature baie within the last fifty 
years been created or remodelled by the civil power with 
so conspicuous a contempt for the opinion of tho Church 
as a suiritual body as to be sadly Jacking in those 
moral claims with which no tribunal can siifely dispense. 
But they aro also in tho belief that these Courts, so un¬ 
fortunately constituted, have given interpretations of the 
ritual law of the Church very hard indeed to reconcile' 
with history, indeed with simplo grammar. It is legi¬ 
timate ill tho writer who discussc.'^ the question to bogiu 
with either of these branches of tin? grievance. It is not, 
hotvovor, fair dealing with the dilliculty to single out 0110 
head and pass ilie other over. It is even more blame¬ 
worthy to present a controversy Which lies within the 
limits gf the actual Church oPErigland—the Church of 
tho Acts of Submission aud of Uniforiuiby—as an attempt 
to alter the oharueter of that Ckaruii by the infusion of 
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aJien eleniontfl. The Dkan and his friends ohodse to begin 
•with riiiial, and go on to the Courts. Thoy might with 
equal force lia\ o rovorsed the order of topics. Bat the 
Tima^ meets their comprehensive ploa by labouring away 
at ritual and totally overlooking the wider allegation. 
Wo can only meet encli a controvcffsialist upon his own 
limited area; but wo may observe how far his grasp of 
bis chosen topic leads to the presamption that he is capable 
by knowledge and reflection of adeqaatoly handling the 
entire qaesiion. 

To the eyes of the Timest the whole trouble is about 
more or less ceremouial, and it makes the gracious con* 
cession of an infinite number of pretty things, so long na 
these things mean nothing at all. But lot the ceremony 
be intended to teach some lesson, lot the woolsack be 
understood as implying the consideration due to the old 
staple of English industry, let tho mace proclaim the coer* 
oive power of the law, lot the blunt sword speak of mercy 
and tho sharp one of justice, let the taps which Black Bod 
gives at the door imply the right of the Commons tO' 
ocenpy their own House and the right of tho Crown to 
send its messenger into that House—then, if we are to 
believe the doctrine of ceremonial propounded by tho 
TSmeSf all these time-honoured objects and customs must 
hereafter bo refused that indulgence which might have 
been accorded to them, if only due to a growing sense of 
decency and order.” The misguided clergy are, at all 
events, “ perfectly frank.” Thoy confess that tho points 
of ceremonial over which the main controversy ranges 
.are those which signify “ a definite Eucharistic doctrine,” 
while *' it is idle to ask for toleration of the ritual which 
represents it unless a like toleration is asked for tho 
doctrine itself,” that doctrine being “ deeply repugnant 
“ to the vast majority of English Churchmen.” 

All this is simply throwing stones when sound discre¬ 
tion, not to talk of respect for the other side, would have 
counselled tho less flashy, but wiser, course of striving to 
eonvince by argument. Unproven and giatuitons accusa¬ 
tions of fostering Popery thrown out against such men as 
Deans Chubch and Lake, Lord Alwyxk Compton, and Dr. 
Liddok are tall talk, but it is rash talk when it is used to bias 
a controversy which, if reduced within the limits of pure 
reason and substantial fact, is of very narrow dimensions. 
The question is simply whether a direction now to be 
found in tho Prayer-book, and which,among other things, 
seems to prescribe a vesture for the celebrant of the Holy 
Communion diiforing from that which he is ordered to 
wear at other services, is to be taken as really doing so, or 
whether adoonmont—more ancient than the direction in its 
present shape, but nowhere referred to in that Prayer-book 
which might have embodied it—is to bo read into tho 
Rubric, so as in that particnlar to modify the direction 
which is otherwise recognized as holding good. Polcmists 
to whom merely legal distinctions arc abhorrent can 
only complicate the disenssion by inquiring in addition, 
whether it is morally and historically conceivable that a i 
Church which bolds the sacraments to have been ordained 
by Christ himself and generally necessary to salvation can 
or cannot desire to invest the ministiatiou of one of those 
sacraments with a pomp superior to that which ocoom- 
paoies the performance of other acts of worship which, 
however mexitorious they may be, are not sacraments. 

The legal controversy involves history, and the polemic 
one brings in dogma. Either contention may be estab¬ 
lished independently of the other, while it would be a 
result much to be deplored if the debates were to laud 
ns in the conclusion that a vesture could bo established 
as lawful within the Church of England as sig¬ 
nificative of doctrines which ought not, by plain infer¬ 
ence to be drawn from its formularies, to have a place 
in it; or else that the doctrinal defonco was complete for 
omamonts the emfiloyment 6f which was barred by the law. 
The former state of things would be anomalous \nd the 
latter tyrannical. Either the U'ivifiS does not know, or 
clBe/<]snowiug it, declines to remind the world, that the 
latter alturnatiye is absolnioly the present condition of tho 
Church of England under succcssivo rulings of tho 
Judicial Committee. Within the last ton years there have 
been thrilc jadgmenis of the Judicial Committee having 
Vclerenoe to the ceremonial or to the doctrine of tho 
Eucharist. The Pubchas and the RinsDAta judgments 
put down the ceremonial in the direction most pleasing 
po Low Charohmen. The I^knnett judgment gave lioeuse 
to 4 oetrine in the direction most ;plea8ing1io High Ohnich- 
laen, wud eo the result is» borrowing the ezpressioiis of the 


Times, to establish a '* representation of Euobaristio doo- 
** trine ” at tho Holy Table more oontraoted than tbe repre¬ 
sentation of the same doctrine which it is permitted by 
tho same authority to pat forward from the pnlpit. So 
although, in the opinion of the Times, it is “ idle to ask 
" for toleration of the school which represents ” “ a dofi- 
nite Eucharist doctrine,” ** unless a like toleration is 
” asked for the doctrine itself,” it is reasonable, and it is in 
fact the law, by successive rulings of the Judicial Com¬ 
mittee, to recognize that toleration for the doctrine itself 
which is refnsod to tho ritual which represents the doctrine. 
Arguments which ignore or are ignorant of the aotnal^n- 
dition of matters are obvionsly inconsistent with fa^,'fand 
are of tho slightest possible valne when taken in oomparison 
with the well-instructed and oarefnlly reasoned plea of the 
memorialists. Their request is only for the toleration and 
not for the enforcement of what they believe to be abstract¬ 
edly lawful, and wo mnch mistake them if they are anxious 
to obtain that toleration unless guarded by every restric¬ 
tion needful to secure tho peace of mind of Churchmen 
who hold opinions differing from their own. 

Judging by the wise and tolerant speech which the 
Archbishop of CANTEiinuBT made to the clergy of Thanot^ 
which indeed gave the hint for this Memorial, and 
which has been followed np by a letter of his in the same 
tone to Canon Wilkinson —we anticipate at all events 
a serious endeavour on the part of the Episcopate to 
ease the existing strain. At the same time the Abch- 
BtsHOP on one side and the memorialists on the other 
must be well alive to the risks of throwing the Church 
question upon tho floor of the House of Commons. But 
muck may be done without direct recourse to Parliament, 
and not tho least profitable result would be to create the 
impression among sections of Chnrchmen in whom 
the hope has been damped that in the rnlors of the 
Church thoy possess guides who appreciate and who 
sympathize with their £ffioulties. Men will bear mnch if 
they believe that those in anthority would help them, if 
they could, in their tronbles, while they would bo made 
desperate by the snspioion that they were being deprived 
of the sympathy of their natural protectors. When 
the time comes for practical arrangements we are sure 
that tho “ common sense,” and ** healthy distrust of needless 
” innovation,” to which the Times appeals, will not be 
wanting either among clergy or laity. Still, wo mast point 
out that it is not so many years since the ** more oere- 
“ monial change in the conduct of worship ” which is now 
recommended to us in that paper was very stoutly resisted, 
in the name of common sense and healthy distmst of need¬ 
less innovation, by self-confident organs of pnblic opinion. 


LORD LYTTON ON AFGHANISTAN. 

ORD LYTTON'S speech took many of bis hearers 
and readers by sarpriso. It was snpposed that he 
was going to make a personal explanation to defend him¬ 
self where ho had been unjustly attacked 6r to ^ve some 
information which ho alone could command. There was 
nothing of the sort in his speech. He confined himself 
exclnsively to a statement of his reasons why, in his 
opinion, the intention of the Government, annonneed in 
the Queen’s Speech, not to retain Oandahar permanently 
was an unwise one. The occasion taken by £ord LmoN 
for opening this important and interesting question was 
in some ways nnlncl^. The papers on Afghanistan, which 
the Government is going tet publish, have not yet been 
laid before Parliament, nor have the exact, intentions of 
the Government been revealed. It may be meant by 
what has been annonneed that the English troops will be 
brought back in the spring, leaving ohaos behind them; 
or it may be meant that the troops will be kept at Can- 
dahar until a native rnler, accept^le to the people and 
strong enongh to hold his own, is found to take over 
Oandahar, in which case the oooupation, if not perma¬ 
nent, may bq, protracted for an indefinite time. When 
the intentions of the Government are known, they will 
have to be freely canvassed and closely criticised* /Lord 
Litton to some extent apologized for the oriticUni ho 
was instituting. It wsa, he truly said, most dSfer- 
able that Indian questions should, so far as possible, 
not be made party queltions, and he was ^ve to 
the wil of an ex-Viceroy noming baok firoih India 
and immediately raising in Farliament matters of ooni* 
troversy between him and his soooMSor* But it is 
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quite imposBible that all Indian questions should bo 
treated as bejond the range of party, and an ok- Viceroy 
tnnst in some oases explain why ho thinks his policy 
right and that of his sneoessor wrong. When there is a 
really important issno of general Indian policy at stake, 
and the leaders of one party have a strong opinion onu 
way, and the leaders of the other party have an 
eqnally strong opinion the othor way, there is no 
mode of getting adequate disenssiou except by a 
Btronoons party debate. When, again, a doeislon 
has to be oome to quickly, and an ex-Yicoroy must 
contribute his share to tho discussion while there is 
he cannot avoid putting himself forward as the 
opponent of his successor if ho disagrees with him. When 
tho proper time oomes, when the promised papeu's have 
been published, and when tho exact meaning of the lan- 
ga%ge used in the Queen’s Speech has been ascortaiued, 
a question will have been raised of very groat iinportaiu^o 
to England and India, on which light can only be thrown 
by the expression of the varying opinions of party leaders, 
and on which the opinion of the person who has just 
quitted tho Government of India will bo valaablo and 
welcome. 


Even, however, after reading Lord Litton ’s speech, it is 
not Tery easy to discover when it became a part of tho 
policy of the late Government to retain Candaliar perma¬ 
nently. It may be observed that Lord Beaconsfikud, in 
criticizing the Queen’s Speech, carefully guarded himself 
against ^ing that Oandabar ought to be retained perma¬ 
nently. What he deprecated was, in his epigrammatic lan- 
gnage, sonttling out of Afghanistan.” It was not a with¬ 
drawal, bat a hasty and paaillanimons withdrawal, to 
which he objected. What, however, seems really to have 
happened was this. Candahar and Cabnl were both held 
by onr troops at the beginning of last year, and at that 
time there was no intention of annexing either, or of 
annexing any part of Afghanistan. Lord LirrON, if he 
was correctly reported, said this distinctly at tho time;. 
Bat it was determined to treat Cabul and Candahar dif- 
ferently. Cabul, after proper punishment had been in¬ 
flicted on the murderers of Cavaqnari, was to ho handed 
over to the most promising candidate for tho post of 
Ameer that could bo found, while Candahar was to be made 
independent of tho ruler of Cabal, and placed under a 
nominee of England protected by the presence of tho 
English troops, not holding the town, but stationed in can- 
tonments iti the noighbonrhood. This arrangement was 
carried out. A W^i was duly appointed, with British 
troops to gnard him. A rival chief marchod against 
him and ns, tho Wau’s troops deserted, and ailor innch 
trouble wo defeated tho invader. The Wali was nitorly 
sick of his disagreeable duties and went olT, leaving 
our troops in Candahar withont any govommont boiug 
established there. What Lord Lyi'ton says is, that wo 
may repeat tho experiment if we please, and get another 
Wwi to try his chance, or vro may sot up tho Govern¬ 
ment of the Queen; but tho essential thing is that 
onr troops shonld not go away. It is, he urges, an ad¬ 
vantage to England, and a very great, iidvantage, that we 
should have troops posted at Candahar, and that wo now 
can stay there, and this is the main advantage wo have 
got out of tho war. If a British envoy conld have boon 
maintained in soenrity at Cabul, that would have been a 
sufficient advantage. But a painful exporionce has shown 
ns that this cannot bo done. As we cannot have this 
advantage, then let us keep the other advantage we have 
gained. m 


The real question to bo decided is whether tho alleged 
advantage of retaining Candahar is an advantage or not. 
It is no use saying that we must have somothing to show 
for sU the blood and treasure we have spent; for, nn- 
leas this something is in itself worth having, there is 
really nothing to show. Still less can be said for the 
notion of quHting C and a har to show onr penitence 
for the whole Afghan war. Tho question is more 
serionB whether wo are bound hy ex{dioit pledges and 
solemn deolarationB not to annex, under the form of a 
military retention or otherwise, any part of Afghanistan. 
No doubt, at a period subsequent to the murder of Sir 
Lgra CiYAGHABi, the Indian Govemment stated that it 
W not wish for any portion of A%hftn territ^ except 
for the purposes of a rectified frontier. But it may be 
rej^ed tnat the Government afterwaxds tried the exMri- 
/bumt of setting up a Wall at Candahar, and that itis Wy 
heoaqae this experiment failed that weare driven to annex. 


On tho question whether wo are bound by a plodgo not to 
anno.x depends tho farther question, What would bo 
the cOV-ct on tho natives of India if we abandoned 
Candahar ? Lord Litton says we should lose by causing 
an impression of weakness and vacillation. Lord 
NoETumvOOK replies that wo should gain by causing the 
impression that we are invariably honest. These ques¬ 
tions, however, are only the fringe of the real question, 
which is whether tho retention of Candahar i^ or is not a 
great advantage to ns. Tho chief merit of Lord Litton’ s 
speech consisted in tho clearness with which he explained 
what ho meant by the retention of Candahiir, and why 
he thought it very advantagouns, as Candahar, if retained, 
is not to bo regarded as in any w*ay an ontpost against 
Russia. It is not to bo a second Moiz oiToring an im¬ 
pregnable obstiielo to tho advance of a probable and 
dangerous enemy; for Lord Litton totally disbelieves in 
the possibility of a direct Russian attack. It is to be re¬ 
garded i'athor as one of thoso forts by wiiich Wiilos was 
kept quiet when it was conquered. Either wo are to 
control the policy of tho Afghan or wo are not. If 
wo do not, Russia will control it. If wo wish to con¬ 
trol it, wo have only one means of controlling it, and 
that is by a fort too strong for any Afghans to 
take and commanding tho only groat commercial route 
which the Afghans possess. ^J'his was tho gist of Lord 
Litton ’s speech. What he will have to prove when tho 
discussion is resumed in its proper course, and what he 
tirmly believes he can prove to tho satisfaction of all 
reasonubJe Englishmen, is that wo must, if India is to be 
guarded against pank%, control Afghan policy; that there 
is no other means of controlling it, or, at any rate, none 
nearly as effeetiiai as tho retention of Candahar; and that 
the retention of Candahar will permanently serve the 
purpose for which it is intended. 


SANITARY PROTECTION. 

I E Heaven helps thoso that help themselves, there may 
be a good time in store for tho housoholdcrs of London. 
They arc now, for the first time, invited to form ibemselvcs 
into a “ Sanitary Protection Association.” The pleasing 
bat delusive belief that legislation would give them the 
modest security they desire against sanitary mischiefs has 
gradually disappeared; and urban man may now be divided 
into those who have ceased to believe in tho possibility of 
sanitary safety and those who, though they still believe 
in it, have ceased to hope that safety will be obtained. 
Tho first of these classes are accustomed to justify their 
scepticism by a frequent reference to milk. Do what 
w'o can, they say, we are only able to answer for our 
own houses. When onr drains have been trapped and 
ventilated, and every outlet from tho house has been dis¬ 
connected from every inlet into the sewers; when the 
water which the Companies profess to supply ns ready fil¬ 
tered has been filtered again, and even has l^on boiled, before 
a drop is allowed to pass ourparolied lips; when evoiy old 
or unacclimatizod person in onr dwelling has been given 
a violent cold by the thorough ventilation wo have intro¬ 
duced into every room, we are still liable to have every 
precaution defeated by tho baleful agency of this fair- 
seeming poison. Even wealth which can do so much will 
not enable a man to keep a cow in an ordinary London 
house. Indeed, if, in reckless disregard of his bat]ei'’.s 
comfort, ho turned tho pantry into a cow-honso, he would 
only bo varying the risk. The cow is itself a sulferer by 
tho results of civilization, and languishes and becomes 
diseased for want of fresh air and a country life. Nor 
would precautions as to tho milk we provide for our own 
use really meet tho case. Milk is precisely the thing 
which it is most difficult to avoid taking when it is pro¬ 
vided for ns by other people. A man who refused five o’clock 
tea or took care to have a lotnon always about him would bo 
a monster. Better die with natural human sympathi^ still 
welling up within ns than live as the incarnation of 
absorption in. a worthless self. Sheer inability to answer 
these arguxnenta has made ns saniiatry agnostics. We 
cannot know what mischief may not lurk in the milk- 
can, and we do not care to know what can be proved 
to lurk elsewhere. All these things yon warn ns against 
may bo true; but wu do not see that any good oomos 
of troubling ourselves about* them. Sanitary mischiefs 
are nniveiwly diffused, and no precaution that Can be 
taken will make more than an infinitesimal difference 
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ii> their nnmber. The second class arc not at all disposed 
to make li.cfht of the dangers to be incurred from 
faulty sanitary urrangemontB, but they arc equally 
hnpolosfl of getting the fault remedied. They would 
think no saeriHL'n too great provided that it brought 
scunrit^' w’ith it. 'J'hnso men would gladly forego after- 
n(K)n tea to llui end of their lives, or oven submit to 
drink it in dogradlng alliance with boiled milk, if they 
could only^hofic that the sacriiico would be accepted. 
Until oxperioTuv.' has t.aught them that nothing comes of 
it, they are never s(» happy as when their drains arc laid 
o;/on, and when tho juvsonco of the plumber excites in 
them a fleeting hope that ho is going to put traps that 
will hold water, pipes that will carry off sewage, and 
ventilators that will carry off noxious gases into space. 
Uofortunateiy, the time bos gone by when a man could por- 
juade himself that any one of these things happened. His 
leaden idol has brcii broken; ho has oeasod to put faith in 
bis plumber. He no longer cares to have bis drains 
pulled to pieces, for he knows that nothing over comes 
•of it. When there is a stoppage in tho drains, save when 
in tho basement, ho hoars with indifference that the men 
liavQ corno to put it light, for he secretly suspects that 
there is no communication with the main sewer. In this 
helpless and hopeless condition he goes through life. The 
newest sanitary inventions cannot win a smile from him. 
Mr. Parnki.1. might'obstruct the progress of a Sanitary 
Heform Bill without provoking him to a single harsh word. 

Tho Sanitary Protection As'^^ociation comes fonvard to 
help this latter typo of man directly and tho former type 
indirectly. To tho man who believes in sanitary pre¬ 
cautions, if ho only knew how to make them oflectnnl, it 
offers the means of knowing exactly where the drainage 
of his house is faulty, what is needed to put it right, and 
how mnoh the process of putting it right will cost. Wo are 
often dcterivd from taking measures to satisfy ourselves 
upon tho first of these points by the uncertainty wdiat 
such an investigation will cost. The membora of the 
Sanitary Protection Association will no longer be in any 
•doobt upon this bead. For a payment of two guineas the 
first year and one guinea every succeeding year, they will 
have the sanitary arrangements of their bouses Uiorougbly 
examined, and be furnished with a diagrum of the pipes, 
and with s{)ecific recommendations, wlicro needful, as to 
tho improvemeiits. The Society will not itself undertake 
alterations, but its engineers will skito what they ought 
to cost, and will report upon them when they are flnisbed. 
Tho drains once put in order will be inspected every year, 
in order to soo that nothing has gone wrong in the 
interval. Nor is it only at homo that the members 
will enjoy this probeetiun. For a moderate foe they 
will be able to have other pcople*s houses examined. 
Wo do nob observe that anything is said about the consent 
of (he owner being first had, hut we prosiimo that this 
may be taken for granted. The members of tho Associa¬ 
tion will thus bo armed with a weapon of terrible force 
ill dealing with people who wish to Jet their houses 
furnished for the season. If they refu.se to allow the 
Hocioiy's engineer to examine their drains, refu.sal will 
nt once bo set down to a guilty conscience. If they 
consent, and the engineer suggests that, in order to make 
the house habitable, looZ. must be bpent in sanitary im¬ 
provements, the outlay ^Vill make a considcrablo hole in 
4 .he sum tho owner cxpecls to make by the transaction. 
When these arruTigemonts havo been in force some little 
•time, oven tho sanitary unbeliever may come to be con¬ 
verted. Ho will see that, on an average, the members of 
the Association do suffer less than other people from the 
ills that modern reQnement is heir to, and he may thus be 
convinced that, even if his friends* milk supply cannot be 
iqade unimpeachable, it is s^ll prudent to make his own 
hoDSe as sConro against disealb as possible. 

At the meeting in which the new Association was intro¬ 
duced to tho notice of Londoners a statement was made 
which^iaggestH that there is still something to bo done in 
ttio way of sanitary legislation. It wau said, wo presume 
nuv without some foundation, that put of the 60,000 or 
‘7o,oou houses annually built in London, 50,000 are unfit 
tor human'habitation. If this assertion is anywhere near 
the rvuin, it refloota very great discredit on the Local Go* 
vernment Board and on the authorities charged with the 
aaiinnifttratiou c»f the Metropolitan Building Acta* To 
nttompt to make the whole mass of existing houM fit for 
hnnum habitation would be a very tromendona undertak¬ 
ing ^ bet to euBure that no additions shall be made 


' to the list of houaoa^ not flt for<^)uimair ^bitation 
need present no very aeriona diffloulty. aoienoe 

is perfectly able to say what is the minimum pvovtaion for 
health withont whidi a house ought not to hoi inhfhitod; 
and, by a single clause in a building Act, it might be 
enacted that no new house should be either occupied by 
tho owner, or let or sold to others for oooupation, until it 
had been examined on behalf of the local authority and 
4 !ertifled to possess those essential r^uisites. This sugges¬ 
tion has been again and again made in our columna and else¬ 
where without anything coming of it. Yet, in the absence 
of such a provision, tho aggregate of unhealthy houses is 
constantly becoming greater, and all for want of a pretoOf^ 
lion that would interfere with no vested interest, and oonr* 
Keqncutly cause no expense, either by way of compensation 
or litigation. It is a matter of astouishment that so simpda 
a remedy for an admitted evil should so long reo^ain 
unapplied. 


AOJSNTS PROVOCATEURS. 

^f^HK Home Seckktaby was placed in aposition of no small 
X. diflicnlty by a question which was put to him on 
Tuesday in the House of Commons with reference to the 
caso ofTiTLKT, the chemist who was convicted last month of 
a criminal offence in very peculiar circumstances. Titlet, 
it may be remembered, had been induced by au elaborate 
and. very artfully concocted plot on the part of the police 
to supply certain noxious drugs. The plot required the 
participation of an inspector of police, a sergeant, and a 
woman who is tho wife of a police pensioner, and who 

docs jobs ** for the police generally. Between them 
these persons tramped up a story of a young woman, and 
an agitated lover, and an obliging friend, and a mother in 
terror for her daughter s reputation, which parts were, with 
tho exception of that of the young woman, played by the 
actors just mentioned. Considerable sums of money 
were also shown to Titi.ey to tempt hiuito comply with the 
demand made, and after a good deal of hesitation he con¬ 
sented. The singularity of tbo case was twofold. In the 
first place, though the fact of legal criminality—^that is to 
say, the actual supply of the drugs—was, assuming the truth 
of the police evidence, indisputable, it was equally indis- 
utable that the person supposed to be in danger of injury 
y them was non-existent, and their criminal use conse¬ 
quently impossible. In the second place, there was the 
very questionable nature of tho means by which this legal 
criminality had been brought about. This struck the 
Grand Jury so strongly, that they retnmed a true bill for 
conspiracy against the police, and though this proceeding 
was ineffectual, owing to a technical flaw, more or less 
disapproval of the conduct of tho police was expressed by 
the jud^e, by tbo jury who tried and convicted Titlet, and 
by public opinion outside tho Court. Accordingly the other 
night Sir William Hakcouut was asked whether he woold 
direct the prosecution of tho police, and this question ndtn- 
rally invited and produced a statement not merely as to the 
past, but as to the future, policy of tho Homo Office in re¬ 
lation to tho practice of fishing for crime. 

That tho legality of the means employed to entrap 
Titlet is not to bo regnlarly tried is perhaps dieappomt- 
ing. But Sir William Harcoukt is hardly to be blamed, 
inasmuch as tho existence of a complete precedent in 
which the police not merely acted as they have acted now, 
but were oommonded for so acting by the judges, suffi¬ 
ciently exonerates the aeffors in this curious, and we fear 
wo must say rather discreditable, affair. The Home 
S&CRETAtfr, however, promises that a somewhat strict 
watch shall bo kept iu future on the dramatic propensities 
of detootives. The game of temptation is not to be played 
without the direct authorisation of the Home Office, and 
not 08 at present at the more pleasure of the Director 
of Criminal Investigation. It is to bo presumed, of 
oonrse, that tho Homo Office*will hot vonobsafe its 
consent without ve^ strong reasons, and will taka great 
care to guard against abuse. Perbaps, as we haVe said, 
we must be satisfied with this, though it is imposinblQ 
wholly to overcome the repuguauce waicdi most tfngUili- 
men feel, and rightly feel, towards sneh |nethQ 3 s''W 
detaoting crime. This repognanoe does nat arise mere^ 
from the somewhat irrational oonoeption of oriminal in¬ 
vestigation as a kind of sport in which due ** law,*' in the!, 
one i^nse as in the other, is to be given to 0ie aoonsed.*;' * 
It arises, on the one hand, Irom a ssaiiment of ttatnral 
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eqnitj^ whidh considers the tempter as the chief oauBO of 
the crime^ and reflects that) but for the tempter, the crime 
would ^ery likely never have been committed at all; 
and, in the second' place, from a feeling of tbe extreme 
clanger of such a method of detection. With respect 
to the first point, a good deal that is not very rele¬ 
vant has been said in regard to other instances in which 
artifice is resorted to in order to obtain ovidenco of 
guilty practices. In most such cases it is tolerably 
certain on tho faco of it that, nnicss tho criminal is a 
crim inal, he will hardly be tempted to commit the (u-iine. 
^^pablican who is not in Hie habit of selling drink ut pro¬ 
hibited timcj is not very likely to run tho risk of tho 
penalty ho incurs iu an isolated ease. An honest man has 
not the macbiiiory or tho practised skill iieoc^ssary for 
forging bank-notes or manufacturing ba.se coin. If a pur¬ 
chaser goes to a shop, and demands forbidden books or 
prints, it is quiio clear that tho shopkeeper cannot sell 
them if he has not got ilierii, and that ho is not likely to 
liavo them, except for tho purpose of illegally selling them. 
But every ohemist, and almost every chemist’s as-sistant, is 
in COSO to bo tempted by such an artful tulo as the jxdico 
told to TiTiiEY. The drugs are at his disposal, and on liis 
promisoB for lawful purposes. Ho is then indneed, partly 
by the sight of money, partly by ingeniously devised and 
more ingeniously corroborated appeals to the feelings, to 
believe that ho is helping some one out of a didicnlty. 
Cupidity, good nature, rc;uly opportunity, combine to 
draw him into error, and, though it is easy to say that an 
honest man ought in such ii case to kick tbe tempters out 
of his shop, ami either do his best to think no more about 
tho matter or mention it to the polio**, yet opportunity, 
greed, and good-nature combined will always have a strong 
chiinco of drawing men in the way iu which they aro 
tempted to go. 

There is, however, something more to be said in the 
matter tban this. Not merely is it extremely likely that 
such methods of detecting crime m.ay make criminals out 
of men who would otherwise bo honest, hut it is probable 
that it may make uppurenb criminals out of men ivho arc 
actually inncceiit. In tho political matters to which 
the ube of atjenla jnun'.ncatcnrt: has for tho most part 
been uonOned, tlio object is generally rather to obtain 
a clue to suspected agencies and plans, otherwise uudis- 
coverablc, than to lix guilt on any particular person, j 
In such cases as this hoforc us tho crime is discovered 
(iavonted would be perhaps a better word) and brought 
homo by tho same persons. Tho tcmpter.s are the wit¬ 
nesses, and they are witnesses who have a Ktropg interest 
in proving their case. In this jmrticuhir matter of 
Titlev, for instance, there was nut a witnoss against tho 
man who was not also engaged more or le.sa deeply' in tho 
plot for provoking him to crime. Tho whole thing 
might therefore have been, though w-o have not the 
•slightest intention of hinting that it w.qs, as much a fabri¬ 
cation us the story about tho yi>ung woman. Such a 
method of going to work is a tremendous weapon to put into 
the hands of tho police, inasmuch as it enables a few persons 
to ruin a possibly innocent man without there being the 
least cbanco of his cbcaping. It is so very much easier, 
too, to discover crime in this manner tlnin by tho 
humdrum process of "waiting till it has been actually 
committed, aud then tracing it out, that tho police might 
almost bo tempted to employ it for their own honour 
and gloiy. Tho suspicions amounting almost to cer¬ 
tainty which are supposed to jusliiy tho method aro 
very easily formed, and emroboratiou i.s suro not to be 
lacking to them. Indeed sonic memljci s of tho police force, 
unless'they are very much maligned, labour under a deep- 
seated idea that all ** civilians*' aro not only criminals in 
jfotmtia —which is no doubt iu a manner true—but most 
probably aotuol criminals, respecting whom it is tho duty 
of an active officer to keep his snsfiicions constantly 
aroused and to receive every information that ho can 
possibly get bold of. Tho employment of agents pro- 
•Docateurs suits this temper to a nicety, and is a propor¬ 
tionately dangerous weapon to entrust to persons so 
disposed. Still it wbuld bo too much, tio doubt, to assert 
]($ai Urn process must in no conceivable eircumstances bo 
employed. Sir "William Haucoust's promise, ns wo niider- 
stttiid it, is that tho Homo Secretary shall comport 
hiniBoU towards any proposal for the employment of 
the police in such matters very much as he at present 
eomports himself towards applications for the remission 
of tho extreme penalty of tho law. That is to say, he 


will take tho matter under his personal attention, and his 
decision will lie a matter of personal responsibility. It is 
doubtful which will bo tho moro disagreeable function; 
but the ooufidenco which at pi*esont is raposed in tbe 
Homo Secretary iu tho decision of tho gravest of all 
questions—that of the life and death of his fellow- 
creatures—can hardly bo refused him in a matter which, 
though even more ropugnant to ordinary feelings, is per¬ 
haps one of loss grave import. It is very improbable that 
the sanction of the Home Office wUl very often bo given 
to ilicHo plans of espionage and masquoradiiig, of ** baiting 
" tho swim," liko Thames barbcl-lishcrs, and then angliiag 
for tho pi*oy liko the same variety of sportsman. It may bo 
questioned whether such sanction would ever bo justifiable, 
except in oasc^hero the public safety is involved on a largo 
scale, or else in those where strong, but insufficient, proofs 
of repeated breaches of a particular law by a particular 
person aro in the possession of the authorities. In the 
first of those cases the importance of tho end justifies 
almost any moans. In tho other, tho great danger of tho 
method, the danger of inducing a pi*eviou8ly innocent 
person to oomniit crime, or of falsely condemning one wlio 
is still innocent, is reduced to a minimum. The police 
are said in the present cose to have had grounds for sus¬ 
pecting Titley ; but no definite proof has boon produced, 
and oven iu sncIi a caso it is doubtful whether it is well 
that a man shonld bo condemned wholly and solely on 
the evidoiico of his tempters. 


THE FREXCII MTIXICTPAL ELECTIONS. 

T he municipal elections in France give no indication 
of any oliaugc in tho temper of the French people. 
The Con.servative Opposition has a long and difficult 
undertaking before it. Jts more sanguino members 
probably hoped that tho recent eccle.?inKtical policy of the 
(foveninient would have weakened tho hold of tbo Re¬ 
public upon the country, and if the country bad cared 
about the qucslious with which the Government lias been 
dealing this expeclation might well havo been justified, 
lint tiic rc.sult makes it clear that tho country is exceed¬ 
ingly indiflerenb to what has been done and to what is 
doing. The religious order.s may be rich in virtues, but 
they do not seem to have specially endeared themselves 
to their feliow’-coiintrymcu. Tlie closing of the Jesuit 
schools is an unwnrranUiblb intorlerencc witli the liberty 
of tiie parents wlio W’ish to send their sou.s to he tauglit 
there; but tlio wrong.s of a few Avcll-to-do men excite 
no eommi.srratioii iu tlu; minds of tlio ranjority. The 
peas.'intiy do iiot> appear to be nt ail disturbed at tho 
pro.spect. of their children growing up without reli¬ 
gious instruction ; they aro prohiibly conscious that 
they havo never turned such itligioiis instruction as 
tliey liad in their own childhood to much account. All 
th(‘sc things put together do not constitute a rea.son for 
returning a Conservative candidate, who has no pros¬ 
pect to ofler them except that, if a sunlcicnt number 
of men like-minded with hirnRelf can get into power, 
tho existing Govornmint will bo overturned. On the 
whole, it is jdaiti that tho couutiy like.s tho existing 
Oovernment. Indeed, it must be admitted that, from a 
rudely material point of view, it lias every reason to like 
it. Tlie prosperity of Fmneo may not bo in tho least duo 
to tho policy of its rulers; but it cannot bo donied that, 
under its present rulers, that prosperity Inns been very 
groat. Tho collocation may be purely aei“idcntal; but as 
long as it eontinoos it will have its weight with the elec¬ 
tors. Indeed, it may be coiAtcnded with some reason that 
it is not purely accidental. \]Siiico the rotiieniont of Har- 
I shul ^IacMauon there has been an air of stability about 
the Government to which France had lor some years been 
a stranger. There has been no really serious opposition to 
the Republic iu any quarter,and tbo absunce of thisolbnient 
has given men of business an unwonted confidence in tho 
future. Hod the communal elections taken a diilci out turn, 
this coniideiico would liave been rudoly shaken. Tho doubts 
that would havo been oxcitod as to tho ponnunpnee of the 
present order of things would not have stopped short at 
tho men who ai*o actually adminiatoriug public aflairs. 
Tbo Republican Government could not iiavo been over¬ 
thrown ^without the Republic itself being threatened ; and, 
so long as this vomaiuH truo, it is not likely to bo over¬ 
thrown unless it docs something very mncli more unwibo 
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than it ha<« yot clone. It is easy to imaf^ino tbo confusion 
that would reign in Franco if the Conservativo coalition 
that has been contesting so many seats in the Paris Muni¬ 
cipal Conncil could command a majority in the Chamber 
of Deputies. The moment of the coalition’s success would 
also be the moment of its disruption. Those who compose 
it would find that the agreement between them had been 
simply destractive. They bad all wanted to npsot the 
Government, but no two sections of them would bo of tho 
same mind as to whab was to be done after the Government 
had been upset. The nneortainty which was so conspi¬ 
cuous in the months that followed tho i6th of May would 
return in increased force, and while that uncertainty lasts 
France would be paralysed abroad and uneasy at home. 
This is not a prospect that has any charms for men of 
business, and in Franco, more than in any other country, 
the great majority of the population are men of businoss. 

If therefore French Conservatism is to eJToct anything in 
politics, it must subject itself to a long course of very dis- 
tastoful discipline. To begin with, it must convinco tho 
nation that it is not intriguing against existing institutions. 
There may bo some things in tho recent administration of 
tho Republic which a largo number of Frenchmen think im¬ 
prudent and mmocc.s5ary. Hut so long as tlio alternative 
is the overthrow of the Jlopublic, tho cost of getting them 
remedied will bo more than tho nation is prepared to pay. 
As yet there has been no serious oJTort on tho part of 
the Conservatives to convinco llio nation that tho Re¬ 
public would be safe in their bauds. Indeed, wo may go 
further, and say that there is abnndance of evidence that 
tho Republic would not bo suib in tboir hands. Now 
that the democratic section of tho Hoiiapartists has repudi¬ 
ated “ Compromising iilliancos,” all the regularly enrolled 
members of tho Conservativo party are more or lc.s.s 
Royalists. The • least pronounced typo among thorn is 
probably that represented by M. who was elected 

last Sunday for one of tho arrondissomculs of I’aris. Ho 
is describcMl as a man wlio prefers constitutional monarchy; 
but, while this is unattainable, will put up with a consti¬ 
tutional Republic. If all the membors of tho coalition 
were of M. Ufuvr.’s way of thinking, they might have tho 
sense to postpone their ab.stracl< preterences to the 
practical needs of tho country. But M. IJcitVE siamis 
out from tho rest as exceptionally well disposed to¬ 
wards tho Republic; ami, if lie and his allies were now 
forming a Government, lio would almost certaiidy be unable 
to restrain their monarchical entlmsiasm within any i ational 
bounds. So long as this is*the case, tho abstonti<)u from 
monarchical speeches on tho eve of a critical election will 
make no impression on the nation. Tho fooling through¬ 
out tho country will bo that uTidor tho pica of Conserva¬ 
tism those men are really pronchiiig a re.st.oration, and that 
by tho side of such a possibility tho Republic, even if it 
be a little more advanced than it might bo, is the Govern- 
mout to support. At present there aro no sigu.s of that 
abnegation of personal preforonco wliich must be tho first 
step towards success on tho part of tbo French Consorva- 
tivos. ^ 

Snppo.«?iug, however, that this preliminary step has bean 
taken, and tliat Republican institutions have been honestly 
accepted as those under which if best suits French men 
to live, tbo Conservatives will still have a great deal of work 
before them. The feature in government that is likely 
to make most impression upon Fj’cnohmen is administrative 
success; and if tho Conservatives aro to repluuo tho 
existing majority in the Chamber of Deputies, it must bo 
in virtue of their supposed possession of greater adminis¬ 
trative powers. It is not easy for an Opposii ion to show 
this, inasmuch as tho demonstration has to take the form 
of criticism on Ministerial Jblunders. Still, if criticism 
lacks the opportunities which a government can com¬ 
mand, it is also saved from the discredit of n^iqg mis¬ 
takes. Its promises are not liublo to be falsified by re¬ 
sults.; it cannot, be compelled to pnt its suggestions to 
the decisive test of experiment. Year after year it may 
go on finding out weak placo.s in its adversary’s budgotB, 
and pointing out, with tho wisdom that oonioa so abun¬ 
dantly after the fact, the reasons why thw have failed to 
do die good that was expected of them. The line, in fact, 
that is marked out for the French Conservative members by 
the hard* necessities of their political position is very 
much that which was pursnod with so much suscess by 
Sir RoBWttT Peel between tho year 1835 and the year 
184X. Unfortunately it is one for which tho French are 
eminently nnsnitod. Their political seal, like their mili¬ 


tary courage, is most conspicuous when the^are pushing 
homo a Bucc(»sfal attack. For the wearisome task of 
making propafations for a sucoessful attack years hence 
they have little aptitude. Yet, in default of this fhonlfy, 
there seems but little possibility of success in reserve for 
them. Unexpected dangers may await the Republic, but 
for the present it can afford to despise the hostility of its 
avowed foes. It is fair, however, to say that in the muni¬ 
cipal elections in Paris,'the Conservatives have shown 
more wisdom and more zeal than conld have been looked 
for. They contostod a large proportion of the arrondiye- 
ments, though in many of them their candidates haf^t 
a chance of carrying the seat. They brought 50,000 voters 
to the poll, whereas in 1878 the donservative voters were 
under 10,000. Tbcao are real advances, made under cir¬ 
cumstances of very great discouragement, and tbi^ have 
mot their reward in a gain of several seats. This is 
the kind of strategy that tbo French Conservatives ought 
to adopt at all elections. They should keep themselves 
before tho mind of the public, not as a knot of dynastic 
intriguers, but as a political party working within the 
limits of the Republican Coustitntion for* the attainment 
of certain praotical ends. In the present condition of 
France this can only bo done by bringing forward a much 
greater number of candidates than can possibly bo ro- 
turned. The object is to make |>eople realize that they aro 
a possible force in politics; that they have given up tho 
alternatives of abstention and conspiracy between which 
they used to oscillate, and that they are making a serious 
effort to influenco, and eventually to guide, the policy of 
the Republic. To bring about this, every seat ought to be 
contested and every voter brought to the pell. A really 
zealous ]>arty is almost certain to gain to itself a certain 
number of iTcrnits ; and oven small additions to a minority, 
if they are constant and general, create by degrees an im- 
pressiou that the party which registers them is gradually 
gaining ground, and will some day have to be seriously 
reckoned with. Tho defeat of tho Communists in the Paris 
elections may perhaps help tho Conservatives to realize 
more clearly what is before them. Tho anarchy to which 
they have looked forward as their destined opportunity is 
still vc*ry far off. 


SMALL-rOX HOSPITALS. 

D r. brewer has brought a very serious charge 
against the inhabitants of Hampstead. They ore ro- 
spousible, ho hints, fur most of the sufforhig that will 
bo caused by the now epidemic of small-pox. Tho Metro¬ 
politan Asylums Board, of which Dr. Bueweb is Chair¬ 
man, burn to do what they can to miti^te this terrible 
scourge. It is impossible, indeed, to imagine a public 
body in a more intensely sensitive condition than they 
are at this moment. “ No men,” says Dr. Bkewer, “ know 
better what is the liability of tho 200,000 unvaccinated 
** persons among a mass of well-nigh four millions.” The 
Board has risen superior oven to the benumbing inflaence 
of familiarity and habit. ** The sufferings to which we 
“ minister,” they say, “ quicken, not deaden, oqf sym- 
“ pathioB.” But for the present they have no power to 
give oifect to their sympathies. Tho timely isolation of 
infected persons is one of the most effectual means of 
checking tho spread of tho disease, and the timely isolation 
of infected persons cannot now be oarried out beyond tho 
narrow limits within which it has already been effected. 
Tho managers ** aro unable to enter the market for new 
“ sites, or to appropriate any additional building.” In 
this respect they are paralysed, and they have anworized 
Dr. Bbewer to explain to the public why they are not re¬ 
sponsible for tho snffering and mortality which they antici¬ 
pate, but cannot provide for. We question if any of onr 
readers who have not seen Dr. Brewer's letter will guess 
what it is that has reduced the Metropolitan Assume 
Board to this helpless condition. ^ It is the people of 
Hampstead. In that favoured distriot the managers have 
bttilt a small-pox hospital, from the use of which they are 
now debarred by injunction. The legality of this injnnp^n 
will shortly be decided by the House of Lords, but until tt 
is decided the managers can do no^ng. The Ha;mpBtead 
hospital is an integral part of a vaat design fbr protect¬ 
ing tho whole of London agomat amall-poz^ and a design ' 
from which an inte^al part has been removed is not one 
that can profitably m pnt into exepa^n. The pertinenoo 
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? Dr. Be&wsr's argument is not, it xnuRt be confessed, 
'\rj ob^ioQd. ^bo fact that an injunction not to avail 
themselves of tho Hampf toad site has been obtained against 
the managers is an excellent reason for not again opening 
tho Hampstead hospital. What js not quite so plain is 
why it prevents thorn from opening similar hospitals in 
other districts. Even if everything that tho managers 
oontond for is conceded to them, they are still a long way 
from the point they seek to establish. Though tho Hamp¬ 
stead hospital was au integral part of their schomo for 
protecting London against small-pox, it was not tho wliole 
of l?y?<)»cbeme. All the small-pox patients in Ijondon wore 
not to be sent to Hampstoad for treatment, but only those 
who live in tlio north or north-west. At present tho epi¬ 
demic is worst in the south-east of London, and is seem- 
ingly on the increase in tho south-west. Why as regards 
these districts, far enough away from Hampstead in all 
conscience, should the maniigors be paralysed by tho 
prohibition to send patients to Hampstead ? What pro- ^ 
vents them from going into tho market for sites in other 
parts of London? If it did not seem indecent to sug- I 
gest such an explanation in reference to so august a body 
as the Metropolitan Asylums Board, wo should bo inclined 
to say that the exaggerated importance assigned in Dr. 
Bkewer’s letter to tho Hnrapsteail case was duo to temper. 
Tho managers have been opposed, and up to tliis time 
successfully opposed, and they are not unwilling that the 
people of London should see that the Alotropolitan 
Asylums Board cannot bo resisted without mischief i 
coming of it. 

Dj*. Bkeweh’s letter has not been loft unanswered. In 
tbo Times of Tuesday, Air. Peakso.'^ J Lill sots out a long 
list of facts, some of which he alleges to have been proved 
at the trial, while others have hocii established since. 
Whether Mr. H ill's deductions from the evidence given 
at the trial are legitimate wo shall not iittonipt to decide. 
The appeal against tho injunction is still to be heard, and 
the judgment then given may declare that whut have I 
boon supposed to bo facts are really ilctions. It is I 
permissible, however, to point out that, so far as tho j 
case has yet gone, tbo contentions of tho ■ Hampstead 
ratoi)ayors have been justified, and that tlieso contentions 
uit) of a kind that tho Metropolitan Asylums Board arc 
bound to take into consideration quite apart from any 
decision that may ultimately be given as to their legal 
rights. Air. Hill m.aintainB that when tho ho.spilal was 
first opened for small-pox patients Hampstead was abso¬ 
lutely free from small-pox, though, as was shown by the 
circumstance of a special hospital being required for its 
trcatniont, the disease was severely felt in other parts of 
London. This immunity did not long survive tbo opening 
of tho hospital. In less than a month small-pox broke out 
in Hampstead—the death-rate in the houses adjoining tho 
hospital grounds being more than six times ns great as in 
the vest of the parish. Six y^oars later tbo hospital was 
again opened, Hampstead, as before, being ab.solntcly 
free from small-pox ut tho time. In less than three weeks 
small-pox once more broke out, and the ppoj)ortion 
of cases in the houses nearest to tho hospit^ was 
amin very-much larger than in the rest of the parish, 
liow that tbo hospital is closed, Hampstead is, ns before, 
free frofn small-pox, though it lias again appeared in 
London. Mr. Hill is not satisfied with pleading tho 
actual experience of Hampstend. He says that at the 
trial similar facts could have been proved as regards tlio 
Homerton and 8tockwell hospitals, had not tho counsel 
for the Asylums Board resisted the production of this 
evidence on tcohnioal grounds; and that tho re-opening of 
tho^ Homerton hospital has been followed by a fresh and 
serious outbraak of small-pox in tho immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood. Further, ho contends that tho whole system of 
large hospitals is condomnod by Itisulis. There have boon 
many moro deaths from small-pox in London in tho 
tyrelve years since the Asylums Board was constituted 
than there were in the previous twelve years; so that the 
** timeljr isolation of the infected,’* on which tbo managers 
principally rely, has proved no real protection. The 
system or large hospitals is not even an advantago to the 
pat^ts themselves. The death-rate in the hospitals is 
than twice as great as it is among patients of the 
same class, when .uursed even in their own miseraHo 
liomos, and moro than six timos m great as it is among 
patients treated in small infirmaries. 

* The issue raised by this part of Mr. Hill’s letter is 
q^uito distinct from that raised at tho trial. Tho House 


of Lords will simply have to determine whether the 
Asylums Board have a statutory right to place a small-pox 
hospital at Hampstead, and whether, even if they have 
this right, they are not bound to make compoDsation to 
the persons Injui'od by such a hospital being opened in 
their immediate neighbourhood. Suppo.sing that the 
House of Lords decides that such a statutory right exists, 
and that the Asylums Board cannot be made to pay 
compensation for injuries inflicted in tbe exoroiso of that 
right, it will bo a very serious question whether this 
statutory right ought not to bo- further restricted. If 
it has been proved—^and in tho face of the facts 
stated by Air. Hill wo do not see how this can 
bo denied—that the opening of a sraall-pox hospital 
docs introduce ilio disease in a very virulent form 
into neighbourhoods previously free from it, two things 
seem to follow. Tho first is that these largo hospit^s 
should not bo opened except in moro isolated districts 
than Hanipstoad. The second is that, unless a very 
strong cfiso can bo made out for their necessity, they 
should not bo opened at all. No district can complain if 
it has to b(!ar its own share of disease; but to make a 
few Bolectod districts bear the harden of all the disease of 
London can only bo defensible when tho least populated 
noighbonrhoods have been carefully picked out for the pur¬ 
pose. Of course Mr. Hill’s statements may be contested, 
and his compari.son between tbo death-rate among small-pox 
patients treated in largo hospitals and tho death-rate 
among patients treated in small infirmaries may bo shown 
to bo inaceurato and misleading. But tho current of 
medical opinion has not of' late boon altogether favourable 
to largo hospitals, and it is plain that, if small-pox 
can bo even as well treated in small hospitals, there 
are special reasons why that courso should be pre¬ 
ferred. If tluj managers of the Asylums Board are unable 
to open any moro largo hospitals while the issue* of tho 
Hampstead case remains iiinlecideJ, thej’ cordd not have a 
hotter oi)portoTiity of trying tho cxperimimt of small hos¬ 
pitals. Tlio abridgment of tho distance which tho patients 
have to bo convoyed must dimimsU the danger of their 
communicating tho disease on the journey, and increasG 
tho chances of recovery, while tho collection of a large 
number of cases may in some unexplained way make the 
disease moro fatal to tho sufferers and moro infectious to 
others. The managers of the Asylums Board may not be 
ilispo.scd to accept any evidence against tho large hospital 
Kystom which is not founded on direct experiment, but 
they will be wanting in thoir duty to tho public if they do 
not try the experiment for themselves. 


Cl'KATES IN THE EIGUTEENTII CENTUIIY. 

O TTR luodcrn writers of fiction, if not our personal experience, 
have broiitrlit us nil m'fjuiiiutod with the ctinito of the present 
day inliis soeinl aspect. His prospects, hia Ambitions, the clnsscs 
and circles which nllord tho arena for his social surcossea—wo do not 
now touch on the praver bearings of bis oflico—have nil been tho 
theme of living pninlers of mAuuers. 'fhe curnto has n place of his 
own very di-tuictiv marked, for example, in the novels of Mr. Trol¬ 
lope and Mrs. Olipliiint, not tameutiori innumerable others; and in 
all those points wo notice a diirercnce between tho liieraturo of 
tho eighteenth and that of the nineteenth century. Wo gather 
iudt^ed from all records that the curate of former days bad an 
important and prominent part to play, but wo hear comparatively 
litllu about him. The parsons that figure in tho novels and tho 
essays of wliatono may ciill tho classical social history of tho past 
cenlury are incumbents, holders of tho benelices iWy serve, or 
possibly London curates who have deserted their country livings 
fi^r a position more suited to their aspirations or to tho display of 
thoir gifts. Whether this shows tho otfice to Iiavo boeu held less 
in permanency than is tho caso now ia Lisido our present purpose; 
what wo observe is that curaU^a, ^ such, are not conspicuou.s in 
pictures of eighteeuth-century social lifo as givou to the world in 
those days. Thom are, however, memorials of those times brought 
together* by industrious collectors, which, wliile throwing light on 
tho statu of discipline in the Church, lot us see a good dual of 
the labours and remuneration of curates. A hundred, and, still 
more, a hundred and fifty, years ago people wore very artless in 
their jprivalo correspoudemeo on tho temporalities of tho Church, 
and did not disguise their solicitude how to get their share oT 
them, how to keep what they had got while seeing to moro, 
how to get the pay and let others do the work. 

It is, however, easy to be too severe on tho kecu interest bhown 
in those days in tho Church’s temporalities. A battle hod to bo 
fought on this ground os much for the sake of the humbler laity 
us of tho clerg}'. Stdf may have had too largo a share in the 
contests for clerical rights; but without a personal concern in the 
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question bucIi Ktru^^los nro rarely ventured upon, and then they 
are a]»t to become eevero testa of temper and discretion. But 
tlio Ohuroh of out day profits by the disputes which then set 
))nr»ona and farmers by the ears, not by any moans generally 
to the hhuue of the ])ursous. Itocurds of the time are full of 
notices of these contests, showing incidentally a ground for non- 
roHidence. Wo read of a Leicestershire rector (1761) “who, 
having done much for iiimsulf and his succesBors by setting aside 
n pretended modus and iiiising the value of the living, by no 
means boyond what was just and equitable, could hardly ever 
appear without receiving ilioso insaltB which the clergy too often 
oxnerience on similar occasions." In this case the rector 
(Ttionias Ball), having carried his point, put a curate in charge, and 
liiinsclf procured the counutin object of ch^icul desire, “a licence 
t ) reside in Town,*' and took the curacy of Bloomsbury. Loudon 
curacies and lectureships were a very m;ceptable refuge, both on 
Hdcai grounds and also as high roatls to promotion in some form <ir 
other. 

'J'ho rector of Kettering, desmbeti as “the learned and con- 
ecioutioiis divine, the U v. I'homas Aliim," who came to the 
living in the year 1715, c.n-dcd on a thirty years’contest with 
the patrons of that hcncii.e, in i.Miitiiug a tcm[ier which wins the 
admiration of the reader 'J li< puLioii‘4, by virtue of certain lease 
transactions in ElizaU'ihs reijM, clriiHied to exercise the right to 
all rectorial tithes; Hn>l, reg iiilebs of liie depreciation in the value 
of money, tied down the rt>c '<rs salary to the original sum of 40/. 
per annum. While appealing at onct) to law and to conscience, the 
rector proposed the most muilcst coiuprnmises—if only they would 
raise the income ton sum equi\alent to tlie lii-st endowment granted; 
if only they would give 2cx>/ to ensble him to publish certain 
religious works ho had in hand; but they stuck to the letter of 
precedent and their claim. At length he put his “ Uomplaint" ^ 
into Ohanccry, vvhere Ids lights were recognized, and the value of 1 
Kettering now stands in the Clergy I^iht at 1,000/. per annum. 
This affair throws simie liuht on the pro,.'VOHsiv« income of curates. 
In Klizabeth's day a enrate's SHlary whs 10/.; now, the Rector 
argues, 1 cannot get the duty done [in case of leaving the living 
ill charge] under 40/.” 'fliiis lie writes in 1720, when probably the 
sum was in excesa of the rnatoiniiry stHiidard. In lines written 
later in the century the pta't seems to ftiuw this:— 

And p.ssaing rich with forty poundsu year. 

We find 20/. and 25/. often statad us the amount of a curate's 
salary. Thus Magduieu Collt‘go v’ 744 ) annexes a curacy of 
20/. to Coningshuliiie, neiir ijonth; and the curacy of J'iUes- 
fifeld, near Oxford, is 25/. per annum “ at most.’’ A writer 
from Wales (1758), pleading for a more learned clergy, and 
the necessity of a less costly education than that given by our 
Universities, argues that “ genilonum who have had the ad¬ 
vantage of a learned and polite eduentiou will hardly tahe upon 
them the fatigue of serving three or four churches for the trilling 
consideration of 25/. a year." 

This touches upuu another distinguishing feature of curate life 
in the last century. Owing to the preMilenco of non-residence, 
unavoidable in many cases where several preferments of small 
value—of 50/., 20/., and evtui 10/.—wi're held by one man, villages 
in cortaiu parts of the kingdom were frequently served by a per¬ 
ambulating ministry. This abu^o was mainly confined to the 
Northern counties, where alone, as a rule, it was possible to 
take holy order.s without the preliminary of a University educa¬ 
tion. Rersous not long passed away could remember these plural- 
iats of curacies, hurrying from parish topaiisb, their horse waiting 
for them at each church gate; and noted, if not boasted of by 
their cougrcgalioua, ns marvels of rapid delivery. fSwift pul into 
verse the complaint of hard duty of one of these overtasked drudges 
of the sanctuary% 

t iiiarclu'fi three niilen through hottest suud 
With zeal in heart, and iitdcs m hand ; 

I rode four more to Gieat St. Mury, 

Using four legs when two were weary. 

'I’n three fair virgins I diil tic men 
III the close bauds of pleasing Hymen; 

1 dipp’d tw‘(> babes in holy water 
Ami purified their mothers after. 

Within ail hour and eke a half 
1 iiivnchi'd three cougrcgatioiiH deaf; 

Where thundering out with Uings lung-wiaded, 

1 chopp'd BO fast that few there minded, 
hly (Miiblem, the laborious huu, 

Saw idl thcM' mighty labours done 
Ridbre one rAee of his wan run, 

A'i this performed hy iCobert Jlowit; 

Whnt mortal elsorcould eVr go through it ? 

Whether ei*rmons thus delivered were preached in pure Saxon 
English, or iu a language less in accord with a rustic vocabulary, 
siguiUed probably but little ; but when by accident a multipli¬ 
cation of cures was liuld by a scholar open to the difficulties and 
evils of such a system, wo learn some of the consequences of 'it. A 
certain Reverend Christopher Hunter, of Sidney Sussex College, 
writes from Lynn (in 1770) to a clerical friend whoso duty Iny in 
London;— 

What do vou think of four churches for one man 7 Too much in 
nonscieiice, I 'think 1 hear ymi say ; this, however, is exactly the ease with 
inc at ]>r<‘sent. I was father sevlueed into the fourth, as the Kev. Mr. 
Greene (whow pinna I am supplying) mentioned only three to nio, be¬ 
cause, forsooth, one h dnipped every bunday. 

He receives his friend's sympathy, which induces him to follow op 
his report 

Lynri, Dec. ci. x 77 o.->You rightly suppose that my present situation is 
Dvt the ino-jt ijgr«,fiild«' in the world, and yet I dare say j-ou have no 


notion of the circumstance that makes It most unpleasant to me. It Is not 
the labour of the employment, tlio length and badness of the roads, not th«' 
inclemency of the seasons—these I regard not; but it is the extreme ignor¬ 
ance and iniicry of my parishioners. When I say that thera are not in my fdur 
parishes above'live people who can write, I believe 1 say the striotesl truth ; 
neither do 1 think there are above twice the number who can read. It is 
a more diflicult matter than a London preacher will readily conceive to 
speak to an illiterate congregation in a manner they can understand The 
commonest and best authorize word in composiUon, if it seldom is intro¬ 
duced into vulgar conversation, is certainly not made out by them; and as 
such words must continually arise iu a di^onrso, the whole wUl of course 
lose much of its force; sometimes it will bso all. Whilst you are perusing 
this, you are compariug my poor ilock with some old women in yoor parish, 
but. your comparison is very deficient; the most ignorant old woman of 
your acijunintiiocp, compared with the iniijority of my parisldonerf is a 
Boi'tor iu all the faculties. v ^ 

Hr. Joliusou always rocoguizes the difficulties of the clergy on 
these points, and is touching in bis apologies for the unavoidable 
ditierencG between the Ohurch's theory and practice in his day 
with respoct to curates. lie is as strong as any one in the present 
time can bo on the necessity of a plain style to preaching to the 
poor, and also on the need of a resident clem among them. He 
quotes Hr. Percy as saying “ that it mi^ht oa discerned whether 
or no there was a clergyman resident in a parish by the civil or 
sav^e manners of the pople." He insists that sermons were not 
plain enough; that polished periods and glittering Sentences flow 
over the heads of the common }»eople without making any im¬ 
pression on their hearts; and, as a plea for the Methodists, 
admits that something might bo necessary to excite the affeotions 
of the common people, who were sunk iu languor and lethaigy, 
and therefore, that the new coucomitants of Methodism (he s^ke 
before the schism) might probably produce this d^irable effect. 
It proves that it was not a common endeavour with pastors to 
write sermons down to the intelligence of rustic hearers that 
we Hud him quoting to a young curate the experience of a learned 
friend, who wrote a weekly sermon for a bumble congregation, 
though the salary was hut 15/. a year, “ which never wm paid *’; 
adding that when he could uot himself reach the mind of a 
w'oman sunk in ignorance, he employed an intermediate agency 
to talk to her in a language level to her mind. That the ideal 
sermon of tbis period was recognized os above the comprehension 
of the poor, and was written without regard to them, is shown by 
the fact that early in the conturv wo read of a distinct service, 
with sermon, for the benefit of tne poor, of servants, and appren¬ 
tices, being arranged for them at six o'clock in the morningv there 
being neither room for their bodies in the Inter morning service nor 
food for their mind in the sermon. It is not surprising to find that 
the curate told 'off fur tbis service was denominated “ underling " by 
any chance supercilious visitor. Yet London was clearly the land 
of promise for curates, as for others. A father complacently 
writes (1735) his son, who had got into a scrape with his 
college, that “ My son has now got upwards of 52/. per annum, 
but ho labours hard for it, iu three London churches. Morning 
Reader all Litany-days and occasional Preacher in one; afternoon 
Buriduy Iteader in another, and administers the Communion every 
Sunday morning between 6 and 7 o'clock in a third. He has a 
very audible voice, and behaves himself hitherto with great 
prudence." In higher clerical circles, it is curious to read, in con¬ 
nexion with later associations with St. Vedast's, of on election 
(1727) to the Tuesday evening Lectureship of St. Lawrence Jewry, 
a post evidently of some distinction, in tiie gift of certain of the 
parishioners. The assistant lecturer, who clearly had a claim, 
writes to a friend that “ the Croat Grasper"—by whom, a note 
informs us, is meant the Kev. Nathaniel Marshall, Rector of St. 
N'odast's —** on the occasion of this election is transforming him¬ 
self into a Serpent,” and by an ingenious ruse turning the eyes of 
the electors towards himself. 

Of course, when things go 00 as they ought to do, they pass with 
little comment. Hence it is abuses, possibly abnormal and ex¬ 
ceptional abuses, that catch the notice <of posterity. Tbey.invited 
contrivance and arrangement, and there is always either some suf¬ 
ferer who feels a grievance or else some busy spirit feels it for him. 
Hr. Johnson knew some zealous parish priests, and had such < 
in his thoughts when he spoke of regarding a clergyman as 
the father of a larger fiumly than he is ame to maintain, 
and added, “1 would rather have a chancery suit upon 
, my hands than a cure of aouls.” But, making every allowance, 
the records of the century do show a sort of common con¬ 
sent iu getting the pay of an office without its work. There 
is not the least oonowment in such transactions. The Rev. 
Zachary Grey was a distinguished cleigyman with a huge literary 
oorrospoudeuce, and we find<that, in answer to some inquiries 
of his ns to the price of military chaplaincies, his informant takes 
for granted that Hr. Grey's notion of the value of the office de- 
|ieuaed on its being a sort of sinecure. The price of a chaplaincy in 
the Guards, be is told, is worth 800/., bringing in 113/. per annum, 
out of which 8/. had to be paid for the work wing done. “ As to 
attendance in the Guards, none is necessary.” “1 presume also 
that little or no attendance is required in a marching regiment, if 
a man he well with his colonel. Bojdiereare generallj very reagon- 
I able upon that head.” It is farther esplatnsd thet it‘was lutflal 
to moke the colonel a compliment of fifty guineas in thssc traiis- 
aetions. 

The bishops were not idle on the question of noi^recidenee; at 
least there were not unfrequent remonstreness bn their part, 
but no earnest popular resjponse was made to them. . In 
1759 Sherlock, Bishop of Lonobn, raised a storm by giving in 
bis Charge his own interpretation of the statotes oonoerning 
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rendenco^ 21-28 Henry VIH., which exempt certain persons 
fifom residence; the Bishop firfruing that’the exetnplioii only 
extended to the penelties, and did not release them from the 
obligation to reside without ttlno a dispeofliition from the Ordinary. 
Upon this mention of the Ordinary n fierce cry was raised from 
some quarters of “ No l'*opery,” as threatening a return to the days 
when the clergr and people of the Church of Kngland were in n 
•late/>f abject slavery and hondsgo to the I’opo of Kpnie. 

Though we began* by saying that the olllco of curate is more 
prominent in the gossiping records and clerical correspondence of 
the century than the holders of the oflice personally, yet there are 
portraits extant of men who rs curates made thoir mark, and, by 
their zeal and self-denial, thoir virtues and Gccentrieities, loft a 
.memory of themselves in remote and obscure districts, which 
memory the reader would willingly believe is not yet lost in tlio 
scene of their labours. 


TnE TEIKl) lUISIl PAKTV. 

A mong all the speeches, mnoy of thorn very woary 0110.'?, which 
the debate on the Address has produced, the palm of that 
interest which arises from curiosity must porhnps bo awarded to 
the speeches of Air. Charles Kiissell, the inenihcr for Diitidtilk, and 
to that of Mr. 8haw. In eloquence, in bearing on Iho quosliou, 
and in many other things, Mr. Uu.*>8eirB utterances w'oro not par¬ 
ticularly remarkable. But they have an interest which is inde¬ 
pendent of their intrinsic merit. It may seem an idle attempt to 
mark off Irish parties with arithmetical precision. As many 
parties as there 01*0 metuhera when (according to the old joko) each 
man is unanimous, and an indefinitely greater number when scino 
of the members have not made up their minds, or are hunting half- 
a-dozen hares at once—this might seem to bo the more correct 
oDumeratinn. Seriously, hqwever, and for iho sake of convenience, 
there may be said to be three parties in Iho present Irish contingent 
to rarliament. There aro tiio Homo Rulers of all shades and 
shapes; there are the Ooiistitutionali^ts, who are by the force of 
oireumstances Tories almost to a man; and there is the new 
Third Party, which may either ho regarded as the remnant of a 
former state of things or as the product of a now ono. Formerly, 
Irish members were divided pretty definitely into Prute.«-'tnnt mid 
Roman Catholic, of whom tlio former w-cro on the whole Con¬ 
servative, the latter, though by no menus universally, on the 
whole Liberal. These latter were a tioublesome and untrust¬ 
worthy portion of the l.iberul forces, hut they formed no small 
.part of them. Tbo inveulion of the llonio Rulo shibbolctli bus 
put an end to this state of things. A mere Liberal lias now no 
chance in Ireland, and the result of this bus been that, after the 
Home Rulers and the Consiilutionalist Tories, comes a small band 
•of penons, avowing ardent lalieralism, not professing Home Rule, 
)>ut holding a creed not ns ^et very cleai'ly dolined, which is sup¬ 
posed to difieroutiate them from tlie older and now unpopular 
type of Irish Whig. Asyct this party has hut little homogeneity, 
•oonsisiing as it docs parUy of Ulster ihidicals, who ai-e the Irish 
•counterpart of certain Lnglisli members for borough eunstitueiicii's, 
4 Uid partly of nondescripts. The recent meeting, however, by 
which the Ulster members have endeavoured to force Mr. Ghid- 
atono's hand, may be taken os an early ell'ort, not d'estitute of 
vi;^our, of the third Irish parly to give itself cohesion, to make 
alliaocos offensive and deleiisive with syiiipaihiKera iu Rugland, 
and, in abort, to establish itself. The reported abjuration of Mr. 
Parnell and all his works by Mr. 8hnw, if it be confirmed, hiny 
.signal an important addition to its ranks, while the deputation of 
Wednesday still further enforced the policy of sidf-assertion. 

If Mr. (Jharlos Russell-is not os yet the declared leader of thi^ as 
jet not very coherent party, and if, for reasons not diflicult to iiuder- 
.stand in conuexiotr with his position ns a prosprous advocate nt 
the English Bar, he took no part iu the deputation, he is certainly 
that member of it who has most reputation iu England for ability. 
His return to Parliament wio greeted at the time by loud felicita- 
Hoosfrom tb6QoTernmeutorgau.Honthis side the Channel, and every 
occasloiii has been taken since to magnify his doings. Mr. Russell, ns 
everybody knows, has written a series of letters, taking the part of 
the Land Ijeague, pooh-poohing the idea of terrorism being 
exerted, and echoing to the full the popular Irish description of 
pea^t as a downtrodden and persecuted being. His facts, it 
is true, have been denied, and his arguments completely exposed, 
but that does pot matter. The persons whom they were intended 
to influence will probivbly not boliqve the denials, and may 
possibly not understand the expsure. Accordingly, it was witii 
a certain* amount of prestige that Air. Russell got up the other 
night to extend tho right hand of fellowship to tbo Homo 
Rulera; to reproach the Government, more iu sorrow than in 
nngei'^ "^th tho weakness of their inteiltiona; to reiterate his 
dsscnptiou of the reality of tho woes of the Irish tenant and the 
anroauiy those of the Irish landlord; and to cement, as far as 
in him lay. the hitherto rather loosely banded stones of the 
ediffee of tbe Irish Third l*arty. His particular utterances do 
not concern ns hero. It is sufficient to say that throughout 
them there was conspicuoas the same twofold policy which 
has been obvious (with, of course, individual ditferenous) in all 
tho memhora of the party. On tbe one band, so to speak, of this i 
policy is the extremest compliance with tho demands of tho so- 
oaUed Irish section of Irishmen, a compliance stopping short only 
of soparatlonj and of that virtual separation ^hich Ilome Rule 


means, if it means anything. This compliance is obviously iu- 
tendpd to rtttracl, and may probably have succeeded in attracting, 
nioderato Home Ruler.^ of the type of Mr. Shaw and Air. Mitchell 
Henry, ns well as to secure tho popularity of the fiorty iu Ireland 
itself. On the other hand, the policy of tho parly is to affect 
extreme Liberali.>^m, as Liberalism is understood in lilnglaiid, and 
thus to make itself a valuable assistant to any Liberal Oovemiueiit 
of a Radical dye, and a power to ho reckoned with by any non- 
Liberal (lovernmeni or Hovoniment of a doHnitely W'hig shede. 
Both in Ireland and in England, indeed, the advocates of whut is 
called a strong land measure, and tlin opponents of whit they 
Ihemselvea plcs.^autly call a resort to violencethat is to say, 
the pulling dowri’of anarchy and terrorism by the strong 
Imiid'-'Uso tho existence of "this embryo purly as an argu¬ 
ment in their favour. According to this contention, which has a 
charming about it, tho only chance of pH's-^rving a 

Jjiberai parly in Ireland at nil is to satisfy tho demumU of the 
woiiUl-be larul-hte.ilers. Otherwise, it is urged, or eonfessed with 
a ne-lsine.holy bimpueiry, the last hold on tho Irihh century of 
members is lo.st to l/iberalism, and tho contribution of Ire.Uind to 
Ihf Imperial rarliiim iit must in future consist of Homo Rulers 
becoming more and iKore Nationalist, and of ('un.stjiulioiialjsls 
becoming mon* ami more Tory. ** Avert it, Heaven !” i.s tin* cry 
ofEng]i.8li pai ti.-.;m Libi r.ala and of the Jrisb Third J*arty; and both 
agree that it can only be areUed by liberally distributing the 
property of the land lords among the tenants. So shall the third 
Irish party grow and Hoiiribh ; and, instead of .«scime half a dozen 
members, IlJ^l^ter some half a hundred—so shall Toryism he 
driven out of ireliind and rendered powerless for that evil which, 
us i.s well known, is tho only thing lor which Toryism is powerful 
at all. 

Wii have said that there is sometbing not a little attractive in 
tbe extreme siniplicitVj^ol this plea. It has been noticed, both in 
public and private iite, that the most obteutatiously mural and 
con.-cientious people are wont to give themselves leave to do the 
iiiobl curiou>4lY immoyal tilings, and tbi.s is not tho ffrst instance 
in which the supporteis of Ihu present (Joveriime.nt—which came 
in wiih righteousness written on its foreho id and justice held up 
with both its luinds—jj»ive resorted to arguments and have urged 
consuler.alious wlneh .savour of u very curious cthieal standard. 
It is not long since, n.s a member of the tlovornrnent ha-s ingenu¬ 
ously coulos.'sed, llm Lnglish Airmnrs were rewarded for thoir 
vote at tlio Inst elec.liim and brihod for their vote at tho next 
by the Ground Game Bill—Ihjii i.s to say, that one class of the 
people vvere mulcted for tbe bonelil of another class In tho 
lirst place, and of a political parly in the second. Tho proceed¬ 
ing is now to bo repealed in Ireland. I’lio Third, or de¬ 
finitely Liberal Irish Early, to be e^tiiblLhod and endowed at 
tlie cost of the Ivibh lumlownevs. No umtter whether thing 
is economically delVnMbie or iml, no mailer whether it is politically 
advisable or nut from the point of view ofnatioual and liujicrial 
advantuge, no mailer oveu whether it is for the true benelit of 
Ireland, it i.s nere.^sary to tho e.vistfuco of a plialanx of devoted 
supporters of a Liberal Goverumetit in Ireland; and therefort*,co.^t 
what it may, it must 1 m) done.. The N.itioiialisL is shaken in the 
bices of the (iovernmeiit and of doubling English liberals with 
ono hnud, thn Tory with tho other. If \ou want Irish allies you 
must pay for them, and, happily, tlioro is an opportunity of paying 
for them at the expense of nobody but the Irish iandlonl.s, a race 
accustomed to be plundered, almost defenceless, and, as btdng very 
generally Tory, worthy of no pity whatever. 

The morality ot this argument for the estnblishineut and en- 
dojviuciit of a J'hirJ Party iu Ireland Jie(*ds absuluttOy no furtlmr 
comment. It i.s prob.ible that tho value of their proposal in plain 
Inngiiago has not occurred to most of the persons who made it, 
for nothing funii>lies a man with such curiously tinted spectacles 
for tho mind's eye ns political partis.auship. But it is worth whilo 
perhaps to point out that the proposal is as politically shortsighted 
ns it IS morally discreditable. You canT buy the Banes off, for the 
simple reason that they ulway.s come again and iucrea.st* their de¬ 
mands. If anybody .suppose.s that tbo concession »an$ phrn»o of the 
threo E's to-morrow would secure to the 1 dberal party the uud} - 
ing gratitude of Indaud and the possession of a safe majority, or 
r*ven a good number of Irish seats, ho must po.'iBcsi a charming 
ignomnee both of Irish history, of Irish cbaracte/, and, it may be 
added, of human nature. Just ns the Homo Rulers trumped the 
cards of tho old Jri.sh Catholic Liberals, so will new and more 
udveiilUTons adventurers trump tho cards of the new Third Party 
in time. Indeed, tho tactics of that party it.sclf at the present 
moment are not micouraging to^tho fond Indiover in fixity of poli¬ 
tical tenure. They do not declaii Ihemselves Home Rulers, they 
are avowedly loyal to the Constitution, but the}'play into the hands 
of tho 8opar»\tist8, and they evidently wish to attract into their own 
ranlts the most moderate of that faction. Alost people know what 
happi?us in such cases. The convertites convert the party they have 
joined at least as often as they resign their eriMrs wdiolly and 
finally. Besides, tho political complexion of the new Irish 
Liberal on matters of geiierul politics i.s wont to bo much move 
of the Radical than of tho merely Tiiberal type, and it is notorious 
that Radicalism does not, and indeed cannot, acquiesce in liiiality 
of any hind or in uny doctrine of Imperial indivisibility. What 
w'e Hi'ti really asked to do is to weaken once more tlie garri.son of 
tho Constitution in Ireland—a garrison weakened enough niread}, 
in all conscieiico—to whet the appetites of the spuih'is once 
more for new spoil; to commit an act of iujuslico morn or less 
flagrant, os the ciise may be; to set a precedeut ccitain to 
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V) appHed'^ill uearcr Jiomo beforo lonpr—and all for the of 
eatabUshiojr in a fancied security a certain political parijf in 
the possession of tlio Irish represunlation. That the scheme 
is immoral, not to niy impudent, is soU-evident j that it is in the 
hi^Iiost dog;ree pohticitlly unwise appears from the smallest con* 
BiiJeration. it is this scheme that the existence of the embryo 
tiiivd Irish party, the letters and speeches of Mr. Charles llussell, 
the applause and the arf^uments' of English Liberals, really and 
truly signify. We do not remember that the doctrine that it is 
allowable ior a political party delibtiratuly to tampor with the 
property of the (Queen’s sul^jecta and the prosperity of the limpiro 
in its own inlei'est has ever beforo boon so nakedly put forwaid. 
It is for ICnglishuien of course to decide how they liko this doc¬ 
trine and its present application. 


MK. IIUIiDAllD ON A liEIJOIOUS CENSUS. 

W HEN the Census Bills were introduced at the close of the 
last Session, the omission of any ]>rovision for a religious 
Census was eyplniuod by two reasons so conspiiuiously inadequate 
as to supply litthj more"tlinn a decent pretext for conforming to 
the avowed demaiifl of Iho Noncoiiforniist siipporterB of the Clo- 
Tcrnment, as forimdaled by the Lilwrniion Society. The previous 
history of the question is a curioiis one. Tlie Census Act, of 
1850, included no directioji for a religious Census, but the im¬ 
portance of a knowledge of such Btatistics to stnlesuKiu is so 
obvious, fiB Mr, Horace Manti points out in his Heiwrt to tho 
Hcgistrar-Oeneral—that some kind of informal perraission aj*- 
penrs to linve been obtaiiu-d from tho Goverunicut—though no 
record of it is preserved—for “ endeavouring to procure informa> 
tioji as to tho e.xisting accoinmodutioa for public religious wor¬ 
ship.’' Wc have the result of this endeavour” in tho so-called 
Religious Census of 1851,10 which we shall have occasion to 
return presently. In iSfto it was originally intended to remedy 
this serious omission and the t'ensiis Bill was accordingly pre¬ 
sented to tlio House of Commons with a provision for obtiiiniug 
tho religious profession, ns wtdl as the age, sex, and occupation of 
every luomber of tho comraunily. But the new provicsion was 
stixumoiisiy opposed by the Nonconformiata, and Mr. E. Baines 
moved itsJ^ejectioii on \beir behalf. He was answered in a tell¬ 
ing, not to say biting, speech by fciir Gcorgo (Jornewuill J^ewis, who 
poiiited out how scrvieeablo such iiitbrmatiou would bo found in 
all civiii/e,d States— England in tlila respect stands nearly if not 
quite alone—how fanciful were the alleged cliiliculties and objec¬ 
tions j and how strange was tho inconsistency (d llie several sects in 
protesting against an oilicial record of their religious prore?Hion 
while their very protests constituted an ostentatious di.splay of 
their nonconfonuity. Ts’evertheless the Government yielded to 
tho presBuro put upon them, and tho clause was withdrawn from 
the Bill. Mr. Baines again opposed the introduction of u similar 
clause into the Census Bill of 1870, and again tho Government 
gave way, Lord Balraerston however Iwing careful to explain that 
ho deferred to the feelings of the Bissenters, but could not assent 
to their roosuns. The Uouso of J.iords restored tho omitted 
clause, but it was again struck out by the Commons. Wo have 
scon already that no attempt was made to insert such a provision 
in the bill of last year, tho only reasons alleged being Ihot it would 
cause some dolay and increase the expense of tho Census, to which 
it is sullicicut to reply that tho comparative inerease whether of 
time or of cost would bo hardly appreciable. Tho real reason of 
tho omission was uolorious, and is set forth and discussed with .a 
quiet and incisive force in the article Mr. Hubbard has contributed 
to tho Nimteenlh Centnn/ of this month on “ A Census of Reli¬ 
gions.” It 80 happens tliat tho Liberation Society has spared us 
the trouble of sourchiiig at Fccond hand for tho ostensible grounds 
of their objection by publishing an authorized epitome,” which 
was reprinted with warm commendatioDS by tho Aonconformiaf, in 
.luly last. Mr. Hubbard justly insists on the importance of the 
document as embodying the pi'inciples and arguments on which 
the Nonconformist members of rarliamont and their allies are con¬ 
tent to base their oppo.siiiou, and, as such, we shall present it in 
full to our readei'M. But it may be well to premise one general 
observation, the truth of which will indeed at once bo obvious to 
any ordinary render. The needle is wrapped up—we can hardly 
say hidden—in a very considerable bundle of Jiay, and if the j 
padding*’was left out, the seven reasons of the Liberation 
Society might easily be reduced by six. The Epitome of “ Objec¬ 
tions to a Census of Religious Brofession ” runs as follows:— 

I, The intjuiry is vnw/irrKutabli'. What right httVP (jovcriimcnt ofnejuls 
to question u«i nlKiufc our Any more than About our polilical pix>- 

fvi^ioin ? The only pUcc vvlieic they*can he IcgitiniuLcly elicited is iu the 
polling bcxUli. 

a. The inqitirff is nhsurtt, nr unrmsonabftu How can every hotol-kooper, 
©very ludging-hoiihc ke«‘|icr, tivcry master, And every head of A hospitAl, or 
priauit, or jXK)r-hou'.e, mnke n Lrnliit'ui returu of tim religious profession of 
♦‘every living iicrwni ” wh<i lia}»jienM lo have sl'*pt under a curtniii roof on 
a pArlicalar night? The inquiry would iu many cases l>e resented as an 
SinpOTtiTieuce, and if the fu<-U were gucsiicd at, iiiHieud of aMccrtiiiiied, they 
would fr<K|uently be, not ftiets, but liciions. It would be uujust to house¬ 
holders and Inmates alike, 

3 . The result wauld be luisUtulmtj^ ftecavse of the ambiguity of the tnqHtry. 
Vi^hAt is “ ruiigioua fuofe^isiou ? '* ia it what a mAri believes, or only what 
ho profesw)*, or whnt he sayi* lliat bo pTfifessos. Or if it means what re¬ 
ligious budy'^ docs ho belong to, wlint i$ belonging to a religious body ? 
Then there are many porHous wlut cannot r«*ally define their rdigious 
fessioD, and why sliduid they be ikbliged to ailompt to do so, or be punistied 
if they refuse to make the attempt? 


4. Theivtum wotdd fie tWii|pl«li, be©iiuse It Is knim tM * liins 

number of persons would, on oonadmztious grounds, ftd bound to (So 

infbrniAtioii sought for, and many would veftM© <m other grounds, If 
the enumerators attempted to supply It, they would inovitohly Hander, 

5. The return would prove faUttehw ttnd groedp mideading» Lnaa maoMi 
of the people make no religious profeMiod.; but, baeauso tliey wUlnot Hke 
to acknowledge the fact, they wilt reply, “ Charoh of England.*’ The efibet 
would be to produce the impression that the Church of England has a far 
greater bodv of adherents than oH' the other religious homes have, omT 
ihaf. is the ohjeet of the eupffeated Rdiffioue Cemue, It is wished to use What 
would Iw really maccuratc, and in many coses d|shcinoBt zetoms, for a 
Itolitical purpose, 

6. 7 Vn> luyuiry would lead to eocreion and aeetarian rtnafry, and would 
orrasion great bitterness of feeling. Many of the Kstablisiisa clergy and 
their aclherent.s would iim'ali Uiclr influence to induce tliclr dopendeuts and 
the pour to* return tlicmMelves os Cliurolnuon, and numbers of persons would 
be too ignorant or too weak to resist such pressure. 

7. 7 Ytc inquiry would be contrary to the true punum of a cenBUt. That 
purpose is to i)]>tuiii statistics which are likely to ue accurate, and to as¬ 
certain fiiets wliiuh can be vorifled, and not opinions or professions which 
arc nei'o^sarily vnguc and (unbiguous, or unasecrtaiuablc. A census of the 
l)opulatuin ought lo be taken with tbe good will of tho population : whereas 
Much a Uoligiuus Ocbsus os is sa^eated would excite anger and resistanos,. 
and make the census odious to a large ciaas of the people. 

It would be a waste of time to expend any very minute oritidam 
on these seven points. The two (Irst may Iki met by a direct neg»- 
live. An inquiry which is confessedly useful for the State, and 
which can bo prosecuted without any real diflicul^ is neither un- 
warmutablo nor unreasonable. And ns to tho aUeged ** imperti- 
iibuco *’ there is certainly u far la^er section of the country who 
** resent ” the inquiries on the delicate subject of their age, which 
every householder is compelled to uiako by the existing law, than 
would be oirendod by being asked to state tboir religious profhosion. 
The third and fourth obiections are almost captious, and would 
only prove at tho outsic^o, as Mr. Hubbard points out, that tho 
return might after all ho numerically incomploto as regards 
entire population, while it would remain complete and exact 
ns regards tbe relative proportions of the ditferent religious 
bodies. But the fifth objection goes to the root of the matter. 

“ The effect would be to produce tho improssion that the Ohurch of 
England has a far greater body of adherents than all the other 
religious bodie.s have.” Iline illai lacrymtr. Tho result might 
very ])08<;ibly be what the Liberation Society anticipate, hut when 
they go on to argue that this “ is the object of the suggested 
JhdigiouH Census,” we must take leave to n^mark that the object 
of a religious Census os of every other kind of Census, is simply to 
ascertain facts. If it is a fact that the members of tho Ghuroh of 
lOngltind outnumber tho memliors of all other religious bodies in 
tile country put together, the sooner it is clearly ascertained to 
bo such the better *, if on the other hand, it is not a fact, the result 
of a religious Census would be to dissipate an illusion which is 
very widely entertained. As to the contention that lai^emasses” 
who make no particular religious profesmon would describe thom- 
Htilves os members of the Ohurch of England, tbe answer is that 
they have a perfect right to do so, if they please, though the ap¬ 
prehension is probably a very exaggerated one. You cannot go 
behind the description people choose to give of themselves in such 
coses, and there are other Communions besides the Ohurch of* 
England which have many merely nomiual adherenta. What 
concerns the statesman to know is not so much what are a man’s 
private convictions or devotional habits as to what religious com¬ 
munion, if any, he outwardly belongs. And tbe unreasonablendSB 
of this particular form of objection becomes more manifeBt, when 
it is reiuforced by the further suggestion that many of the Estah- 
lisbed clergy and their friends would put a pressure on the poor 
and ignorant too strong to be resisted to rdturn thomselves os 
Churcinnen. Even supposing there was true ground for what m 
in fact a purely arbitrary conjecture, are the clergy of the Estab- 
li.sbod Church the only class of religionists or rehgious ministem 
who can be suspected of the deaire-or capacity to exercise this sort 
of moral coercion P The circumstances connected with Mr. Hozaoe 
Mann's Report in 1851 do not at all hear out such an inference, 
liul the Li oration Society supplement their objections to a bond 
religious Census by the assurance that they are heartily in 
favour of what they are pleased to term the fullest and faixest 
religious Census on the lines of that taken in xSjT, which would 
alone, they tiling command tho good will of tbe population. Let 
us inquire thorofore a little more closely into the method then 
purLitted and tho probable Value of the tesult. 

As to churches and ohapels, there were reported to be 14,077 
buildings with 5i3i7i9*S .sittinjjs belonging to the Ohuich of 
England, and 20,399 Duildin(|[i with 4,894,648 sittings distributed 
among the , various Dissenting bodies. And the Btatistics of 
attendance at public worship in tho morning, aftemoon and 
evening of the Census Sunday ” supplying by emmate defects In 
tbe returns, gave a result of not quite 5 nmUon and a baLf for tbe 
Cbuich of England, and about 6 million and a half for the Noik 
conformists. By a further calculation that one-half tbe afternoon 
and one-third of the evening attendants had not been at the wyi v niii ur 
service, Mr. Mann deduced a total of about 3 million and a bS 
Dissenting worshippers and about 300.000 mdre of the Ohurch of 
England. From those somewhat conjectural data—which, it will 
he observed, leave over half the popuHtion unaccouht^ for— 
coupled with a still more orhitraiy aosumption as to the ' 
increase of ^Nonconformist places of worship since 1851,. 
the Liberation Society have ftamed their computation that 
Nonconformists constitute a majority of ^0 population of 
England and Wales. Now in the flrst place the attendance ad 
worship on n given Sunday, even If the returns were thorom^lj 
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<fi(U « imj idiida^to flvitarion m to the rela- 
^ dHKnnot Oommamonst end leavee open a wide field 
ooiy^iiiM Si to the teUgibtw proimon of ten millions and 
moxo who from whatSTor esuse were not at choreh on the Oenens 
Sunday. There » much jEOrce in Mr. Hubbard's suggestion that 
eepaianste fiom the national Ohuroh are, from the nature of the 
oase, lihely to be inspired with a special zeal and esp^ de corps 
of their own—else why did they separate P—and this would be 
intensified in proportion to the newness and smallness of the sect 
to which they belonged. It is obiious 0.y. that a for larger pro¬ 
portion of Mr. Voysey's fullowors than of the members of the 
Chureh of England would he likely to attend their worship on a 
given Sunday. And it must be added that tea parties in their 
•ohapels and other special devices for aecuring an additional at- 
tenaanoe on Census Sunday were reported to have boon freely 
adopted the Nonconformists in 1851. As regards the alleged in- 
erease.of Nonconformist chapels since 185 t , the ascertainable statistics 
seem to point just the other way. Mr. Mann estimated the number 
of those buildings in 1851 at 20,390. There have been several hundred 
annual additions to the number of registered chapels since, yet by 
the end of 187S the total number had fallen to 10,977, and has 
fallen now to 18,723, The explanation appears to be that ** Dis¬ 
senters* Chapels have no permanent character,” and consequently 
' A constant expurgation of the register ” goes on alongside of the 
periodical additions to the list, and then there was an excision of 
nearly 2,000 chapels in 1876. Nor will this surprise us, when wo 
bear in mind the character of the buildings registered for roligious 
services which include e.ff. besides regular chnpcls, ** music halls,” 
** schoolrooms,'* “ amphitheatres,” ** vestries,” “ temperance halls,” 

occupied housos,” “ rooms in a house,” collages,” “ club- 
rooms, ’* “ railway arches," “ bakehouses,” &c. Tho difiercnce be¬ 
tween such places of worship and a consecrated church becomes 
obvious at once. The liittor must be freo from debt, and 
under certain Acts must have an endowment of 5,000/.; the 
former may bo built with borrowed money and morlgaged to 
its full value or may bo merely hired, partially or exclusively, 
for purposes of worship. ** A church with 1,000 seats may have 
«ost 10,000/., and tho endowment raises the outlay to 15,000/., 
but a lecture-ruum or dancing-saloon with the samt) capacity may 
l>e hired i'ur the whole or part of {Sunday, and besides tho rent the 
only condition needful to ensure its rogistration ia a fee of 2*. 6^/” 
The fee for a marriage license costs 3/., but h'^s than half the 
ohapels registered at. present are licensed for iimrriHges. 

If we turn to such other data os are iividlablo for framing an 
estimate, in tho absence of any regular Censu.'^, we do not seem to 
find any coniirmalion of the statistics of the Liberation Society, 
but rather the reverse. In tho returns for the year 1870, tho 
latest before the establishment of Board Schools, the proportion of 
children, in primary schools under inspection, who were in Church 
Schools was 72*6 per cent. 

Of 190,054 marriageH in 1878,73*6 per 100 uwe* of th« (’Iiurdi. 

Of 33,361 soaineii iind inuriucrs lanployod in iti73, the pi-Kviilage of 
Churchiueu wna 75-5. 

The army of 183,034 men, having in 1870 as niiiny as s-po prr too 
Itonuin Gatholie-s, still showed a pitqiortion ut'Chiiu-hutcu to 02-5 

per rent. 

Of ZOZ45S adult inmates of workhouses in 1875,1111' pniporthm of Church 
people was 79 lair cent. 

Of 22,677 pi isonci's in gaolin 1867. the proportion returned as Chiirch- 
mon was 75 per 100. 

The number of Nonconformist chapels supplied lolMr. Maim conlra'^ts 
strangely with the uuiuIkt of Ministers" ivconln] m the eniinieiuteii 
Professions of the Oilloial Census of 1851. In that Ih'port llif Clonry of the 
Church are stated at 17.330, oud tho Ministers of ail oiIku' di iioiniiintious 
at 8,658. 

One expects to find some pro|)ortioD betwoon the luiiiihcr of tho she]>- 
herds and the nnmbcr of tho folds into which they guthcr their .-heep ; 
but wbilo the Olerg}' considerably exceeded in nunibcr ibe cliurclics in 
which they ofllciiiteil, Noncoiifurniist tninislprsof ail tuu'i*; do uol in niiinbcr 
e^ual one half of the buildings lor worsliip which arc said to havu been pro¬ 
vided for them aud ore appealed to os an uviileucc of progriiss. 

These studstica would rather serve to suggest that three fourths 
than that leas than half the population belonged to tho 
Established Church. Wo do not say that such an ostimato would 
be correct, hut we do say that a gouuino iloligious Census cuu 
alone satisfactorily settle tho point in dispute, that is a Ocusim 
conducted on tho principle of direct inquiry into tho personal re¬ 
ligious professinn of individuals, not one based on doubtful cal- 
culaUbns derived from more or less precarious statistics of attend¬ 
ance at public worship on some one particular Sunday in the your, 
which are sure to he disputed and almost 301*0 to bo misleading. 
Meanwhile the broad fact already referred to stares us in the face that 
England issiogular among European nations in dispensing with speh 
.aeensus; we say advisedly England,uotthH British Empire, for thero 
is a religious census in Iralaud. Nor is it easy to unaorstand why 
the Dissenters should object so strongly to being “ labelled,” unless 
they are afraid that the result of the labelling might not prove 
advantageous to their claims. We foiget whether it was Sir G. 
<J. Lewis or Lord Palmerston who told them that, while deforiing 
to their unaccountable sensitiveoess about the avowal of their roU- 
gioiM pro^ion, he hoped they would some day see their way to 
getting over a <fil!iculty in eanyiug out tho ordiuai'y programme 
of aU civilized States, which had already been surmounted by the 
Turks. 


MB. BRAPLAUGH AND M. LAISANT.’^. - 

n. '■ 

H owever heartily the mein1)ers fOr Northarf^tt may 
agree about political, they are scarcely in harmony about 
social, questions. Perhaps we should say that they are at vari¬ 
ance about their private foreign policy. Mr. Lahouchere sends 
challenges, Mr. Bradlaugh declines them. A tolerant French 
journal has observed that Mr. Bradlaugh could not fight because 
nis constituents would be wroth with him. But we do not know 
that the intelligent electors of Northampton over found fault with 
Mr. Labouehere because, some time ago, bo did want to fight. 
Where members of Parliament so closely united in opinion diil'er, 
it is not easy for impartial judges to come to n definite conclusion. 
Should Mr. Bradlaugh have gone out with M. liaisaut ? We re¬ 
serve our own ideas, and must promise that the nature of the 
quarrel bt^tw«?on thos© eminent Liberals is ob-scure. What was it 
all about; quo timuiuc ItcsOf did Mr. Bradlaugh say to M. Laisant, 
in language as Parliamentary as possible, that ho was a coward ? 
The origin of tho wrath of Mr. Bradlaugh seems to have been M. 
Laisants inHinuntion that the chosen of Northampton had dined in 
company with the Duked’Aumalo. Whether M. liaisaut called Mr. 
Bradlaugh ^^a Prussiau spy” seems uiuiortnii}. Very lilroly the 
st^jry of tho dinner may appear a frightful calumny to a French 
Ibidiral; but in England it does not sound so very terrible. 
Democrats, among us, not only dine with dukes, whim they get 
a chance, but are far from attempting ignobly to conceal the 
action. Indued, if what M. Laisant said was fnlae, Mr. Bradlaugh 
was not the person implicated who had tho best reason to be 
aggrieved. If the Duke d’Aumalo had challenged M. Laisant, his 
motive would almost have b<*.on intelligible. But Mr. Bradlaugh 
is really too exclusive. Dukes, after all, are ^^Dur own flosli and 
blood ”; and probably Mr. filadstono himself would not rudely 
decline an invitation iroro the Duke of Sutherland. Perhaps tho 
sting of tho charge was the implied opinion that Mr. Bradlaugh, 
and tho Duke d’AumiUe, and M. Emile de Girardin, and a French 
lady of recent notoriety, had all cou.spired at dinner against the 
Universal Republic. 

Whatever the origin of the quarrel, Mr. Bradliuigh put himself 
in Iho wrong when he called a Frenchman a coward, and then de¬ 
clined to rectiivo liis chnlJeiige. Wo do not exactly know what an 
Englishman is expected to do when he is called a coward. Public 
opinion forbids him to tight. TJio philosophy of iiori^cwhipping 
is obscure; but, if the acriistT is a big strung man, and the ucensod 
weighs nine stone in his boots, the latter will gain little by attempt¬ 
ing ail assault. .\s a consequence of tins state of things, gentle¬ 
men do not cull each other cowards, nor (out of I’arliameut) use 
language fur which it is impossible to give satisfaction. But Mr. 
Bradlaugh chose to neglect this rule of controversy, and he chose 
to neglect it when his adversary was a kieuchman. Ho therefore 
quite deserves the scrape into which he has got himself. No 
Frenchman who ia in a conspicuous position, or rather who is 
trying to make liimself a position, could possibly swallow Mr. 
Briullaugh's lusulls. He was bound, by the manners of his country, 
to send friemds to Mr. Bradlaugh. In fact, Mr. Bradlaugh put 
hiui.^elf entirely in ]M. Laisant's power. If he apologized, he 
wouivl disgust even the robust iiioml sense of Northampton, if 
he fought, all England would have laughed, and, nut improbably, 
ho wmild have made acqualutuuco with the business end of a 
duelling sAvorJ," as the Americans would say. If he neither 
fought nor opologized, but blustered, whii'.h he has chostm to do, 
he gave M. Liimnt his chance to “ treat this false democrat with 
the contempt he deserves." 

llaNing begun by bidiaving indiscreetly, Mr. Bradlaugh did not 
show nuich dignity in his later coudnet. He wauled not to tight, 
and yet to show that be was nut p(?rsonAlly afraid. Ho thereforo 
declined to hold communication with M. J^aisaiit's seconds, but I10 
gave M. Laisnut a luiimlo account of the places wdiere he could be 
found. This meant, if it meant anything, that he did not dread 
M. Lalstiut's prowess in a personal sen tile. There aratwo stools, 
so to say, in this all air—u kVench stool and an J’Inglish one—and 
.Mr. Bradlaugh tries to sit on both. He addresses insults to M. 
Laisant in a style which we do not tolt*mte. nt home. He pro¬ 
vokes him, in fact, in the kVencli manner, and then ho wishes, 
when a duel is proposed, to behave iu the English mauuer. Of 
course his present attitude is imdignified and inconvenient. We 
admit that it would be very disagreeable for Mr. Bradlaugh to 
meet M. Laisant iu tho French way. It is very uulikoly that tlio 
English champion is a muster of the sabre or the siuall-sword. 
It id very probable that he would only succeed in giving M. Laisant 
an easy chance of distinguishing himself as a duellist. Mr. Brud- 
laugh may say, like Emsto in J^s FMcui , 

Uu duel mot Jes geitl cn mauVaisu po^kturo ; 

but ho should have thought of that lioforo be provoked a Frem li* 
man. Tie may also observe with k’abien in the Corsican Brothers^ 
that “ he who employs his mastery of a weapon to kill an oppo¬ 
nent leas expert is a murdon'P.” But that is M. Laisant’s atiair. 
When 8ir Walter Scott expected a challenge from one of Napoleon’s 
geni'rala, he said, ** Jncky, I will not balk him,” and the Shuriii', 
though a man of law, would have gone out with the best grace in 
tho world. But now it comes to blades or bullets, Mr. Bradlaugh 
retires oui^bis position iw an ICnglishman. If wo do not misinterpret 
bis letter, he is not disinclined to meet M. liaisant. personally 
where there are no seconds and no weapons but tliose whicli naluro 
liiiH given us. But M. Laisant is no adept iu h bo,\ e, and, if he 
were, and even if he drubbed Mr. Brudluugb, that would not be 
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the fiatisfoctiou for which hie chivalrous and democratic soul is 
cravinfT. There is a story in a little history of duelling by 
“Sir Lucius O'Trigg^-’' (Newranu and Oo.) of an Kuglish- 
man who drew a pistol when his French autagouist drew 
Lis sword. The pistol, he said, was the Knglish weapon. ** It 
h the custom of Luglishmen to fight with pistols. Now I 
can see no more reason why I should take up the customs of 
your country, and quit that of mine, than why you should* for¬ 
sake yours and adopt ours.” Mr. Bradlaugh quitted, wo think, 
the customs of our country when he applied such strong language 
to the conduct of M. Lniaant. lie should have foreseen that he 
would not W allowed to return to tlio manners of England 
without e.x}x)stulation. lie is in a much vrorso position than tlie 
English man of the story, because avo have ceased to use the pistol, 
except occasionally in nflitirs with burglars and Irish rapp.irees, and 
then not by way of duel. Terliaps the fair thing would Ijc for Mr. 
Bradlaugh with Ins fists, the national weapons, to iu(M}t M. Luisant 
with his duelling swoitl. As xfe do not wish to see either country 
deprived of its mosi advanced politician, w'o would suggest a 
modidcaiion. Lot M. Ijaisant with a foil tackle Mr. llradlaugli 
. with the gloves. This, wo believe, would bo quite a now kind of 
combat, and it could not but Afford entertainment to amateurs, 
while both parties would leave the nssault without a stain upou 
their honour. Mr. Jlradhiugii's own idea was to submit the nuittor 
to arbitration, ns iu the case of the Alahnma. But would ho bo 
prepared to accept nuyfbing analogous to the Geneva award ; for 
example, to pay many thousands of francs as recoraponse for the 
wounded fwdings of the injured M. Laisnntf Or wn.s the “ Jury of 
Honour ’* merely to say which side has behaved least honourablv ? 
But as M. Lniaant has declined the jury in a somewhat strougly- 
worded epistle, it is needless to consider its possible duties. Mr. 
Bradlaugh must digest as ho pleases the words “ farceur,” iJ 
ment,” and “ mdpris public,” which this letter contains. 

The recent staListies of duelling in Franco seem to show that 
the sport is more dangerous than we usually suppose. Mark 
Twain thinks that the risk of catching cold is the greatest in¬ 
curred by the combatants. But in twenty-two affaira Ibrco men 
were killed, and a very fair proportion wounded, Jn n duel with 
pistols both men may miss, and the seconds mav separate the 
principals; but when swords are the weapons, it is scarcely pos- 
bihle to part without at leasl a scratch. Tiic duellists of the past 
w'crc mure deterinin<‘d than our modern jourualists and politiciutis. 
When De JloUevDlo fought De Beuvron, in the roign of 
Louis XJIL, the seconds took part on both sides; and this seems 
to have been the case in Molieru's time, for Pilraste spealvs of le rrfnH 
iia mfm hraa when he declines to actus the second of Alcaudre, in 
Lea J’uc/tmx. In the earlier part of the seventeenth century fight¬ 
ing seems to have been a very rough affair. De Botlevillo and 
Do Jieuvruu, nlroady referred to, fou{{ht with sword and dagger. 
At the first encounter they missed each other, and “ cauic,” says 
“ Sir Ijucius O’Tiigger,” “ to a mutual grappling by Ibo collar. 
They threw tlieir swords on the ground, and held their poulards 
levelled at each other, but without striking.'* It was ns in the 
celebrated ca^ct ** whuu the townsmen funked the gownsmen, 
and the gownsmen funked the town.” TJiey W(‘m*o recon¬ 
ciled on the spot. A much more desperate*oncountcr was 
that between T^ird Bruce and JSir Julward fSackville. The latter 
wrote a long account of the affair to a friend in bkigland. The 
pair met in Tergoso, in Zealand, nnd proceeded, with seconds and 
a surgeon, to the frontier, near Borgen-op-Zoom. When iSnck- 
Tilla's second HiTungod with Ijord Bruce about swords, Lord 
Bruce said that “ a little of Sir Edward's blood would not serve 
his turn, therefore l»o was now resolved to have him alone, ' where 
no one could stop the combat. The duoUists rode off together, 
and alighted in a meadow, “ aticle-deep iu water, at the least, and, 
bidding farewell to our doublets, in our i^hirts bqgaii to charge 
each other, having before commanded our surgeons to withdraw 
themselves at a pretty distance from us.” iSackville made a thrust, 
but w fchprt, and received a wound in liis arm, before he could 
recover hiiusolf. Dressing on mom eagerly, ho missed, and was 
wouudevl iu tlio right breast, the rapier passing almost clean 
through his body. Next, he lost a finger, and by this time the pair 
were grappling, in a style now happily disused. While still grnaji- 
ing his opjioneut’seword, SacUville li-eed bis own, and offered Lord 
Bruoe his life. The latter would not yield, and Sackville, thrust¬ 
ing blindly, like ll{>derick Dhii, missed J^oi-d Bruce's heart, but 
wounded Jiim twico desperately in the body. Bruce fell, with 
Saokvilin above him, but, far from asking his life, declared ho 
acorned it; “ which answer of his was so noble and worthy, as 
I protest I could not find in my heart to offer him any 
more violence, only keepipg him down, until at length 
his surgeon afar otf cried out he would immediately die if his 
wounds wero not stopped.” In the end, Bruce's surgeon tried to 
•stab Sackvilie, but was preventod by that gentltnnan’s medical at¬ 
tendant. When Dr. Bennett met Dr. Williams on a professional 
quarrel, the battle was not loss resolute. Pistols as well as swords 
were used. ilr. Bennett was hit with a bullet, and tried to draw 
his sword, when Dr. Williams ran him through the body. Tho 
plons Bennett, praying to God to invigorate him,” dragged out 
has rapier, and ran it through Williams's breast bone. Both were 
•desd within four hours. About these attairs, and the 6ght 
httwoen the Duko of Hamilton and Lord Mohun, (Sir Lucius 
O^rigger” observes How these gentlemen were able to oon- 
tiotts these fights at all after receiving such mortal wounds is inar^ 
vsUdus. . ^ . It is declared by eye-witnesses that they soldom 
•psxnedi hut contmued to cut thrust at each other.” They had 


more pluck than science. With honouir eaUing fiiiu on, wjith sqoh 
heroic examples inviting hiip, can Mr. Bradlaugh dedine ^e ocinhat f 
Evon if he falls, though the House of Commons wiU min him, 
and Northampton deplore him, the great mundane movem^t will 
go on as before. There will be Lnt another addition to the gallant 
bond who havo died on the field of honour. 


FIXITY OF TENURE. 

A lthough the statement that the Insh Land Commission of 
five members has by four >to one decided to recommend the 
first F—fixity of tenure-—may very likely be nothing hut a 
bold guess, there is also snlficient possibility of its truth. This 
being the case, it is worth while pornaps to consider what fixiW 
of tenure really moans. There is no greater danger in political 
matters than the readiness with which certain phrases get caught 
up and ropoatod, until they lose in the mouths of most of thoso 
who repeat them any connexion whatever with a clearly formed 
notion of their meaning. All the three Fs have of late come 
under this class of political Abracadabim The moderate Irish 
party ha.s.shouted thorn against the extreme Parnellites, the 
English supporters of the Government (especially Mr. Gladstone's 
fount of wisdom, tho provlncisl press) havo caught up the shout os 
against English Tories and Whigs, and the consequence is that 
the panaceas recommended by hundreds of persons aro accepted 
by thousands more who have no idea whatever what its final ac- 
cepUmce and embodirneut in le^slation would imply. Fixity of 
tnuui'0 comes first in the triad; it is most gormano to tbo popular 
idea that the chief delight and favourite amiisement of the Irisb 
landlord is an eviction, and it is at any rate supposed, as we 
have seen, to. stand tliu first chance of some more or less 
qiinliiied adoption to be evolved, by one of tho familiar procossea 
of Mr. Gladstone's legerdemain, out of the proposed extension and 
ccrructiou of the Act of ten years ago. Let us take fixity of 
tenure then, and look at it. 

According to the widest and simplest meaning of tho term, tb& 
establishment of fixity of tenure would transform the tenant of 
every Irish farm, whuiher of five acres or live thousand, into a life’ 
owner, with remainder to hia descendants, iiud some power of 
otherwise transferring his interest, subject only to tbo payment of 
rent to tho landlord, who would then cease to bo in any senee a 
Itiudloi'd, and would liecome a kind of mortgagee, without tho 
power of foreclosing. 'J'bere are, we pre.^ume, very few persons of 
educalion and intelligence iu England who would not oe a little 
startled iil this as it stands. Let us make the immense concession, 
for the sake of argument, that the actual sacrifice of the difierence 
in value between the fee-simple of the land and of the rent-charge- 
on it is a sacrifice which it is fairly within the power of Parliament 
to require of the owner. Jnmunerable obstacles to the carrying 
out of any such plan suggest thcm.^elvcs notwithstanding. Al¬ 
though too many Irish landlords spend but little ou their land, 
it is certain that a ^&ry largo number make annual investments iu 
iniproveiuonts move or less permanent, which are quite equal to 
any English landlord's usual e.vpcndituro fur tho same purpose. 
J'lven Mr. Bright, we presume, would he.sitato to say that a farm 
on which the tenant Inis spent little or nothing, and ou which tho 
owner has spent a thousand or live thousand pounds, should hs 
handed over, with tho capital sunk in it. as a free gift to thfr 
lucky occupier and hi.s heirs for ever, subject only to the payment 
of rent. Again, existing leases present an altnost insuperable 
didiculty. But, supposing all these things got over by a hugt* 
court ot arbitration and a groat compensation fund, provided some¬ 
how or other, the ditlicultieB of the situation would only be 
begun. i'i\'ity of tenure by itself would in the luajority of coses 
be a very doubtful blessing tp the occupant, if his own statomenta 
are to be believed. His reiit, he says, is too high alH)ady, and 
the answer is to saddle him and his with tho payment of that rent 
tn arcu/a arcuforuni. In other words, tho first F implios the second 
and cannot ox'ret without it. But even if we lay Ibis aside we are 
not at the end of the ditliculties. It is gtmerally acknowledged 
that the oulv excuse for the high-hand^ measures called Land 
Acts is to be found in the prospect of groat national^ benefit; 
if the position of the tenant generuily is not likely to be improved 
by them, they are inexcusable.^ Now fixity of tenure in tbeeimple 
sense is not only not likely, to improve this position, but is likely 
to make it very much worse. The English advocates of the three 
P's very likely have never heard what has come of the 999 yeass 
iiuddlemen's leases, once so common in Ireland. Those who hav4» 
hefird of it know that these things, which came as near to simple 
fixity of tenure as anything can well do, were the cause of moat of 
the worst coses of Irish misery and destitution. Endless sublettiug 
and subdivision; profit rents *of the most exorbitant kind; no im¬ 
provement, no thrut, no self-reliance, came of them; and the same 
would assuredly come of simple fixity of tenure unguarded by 
covenants ns to subletting and subdividing. Besides, in a very 
large number of cases tne uptunl holder has sutfimently proved 
himself to be the very worst man for the position, rheity of 
tenure determines that he shall continue though may be 
fifty better men waiting to replace him. In Abort, fixity nftdpure, 
puro and simple, is not only sham and a delusion, because U needs 
the other two F's to make it possible at aU even in theory, but is 
certain to be unworkable and uisnstrous In practice. 

Probably most reasonable people will admit this, and will dis¬ 
avow any iJiioution of any such simple system of wva tobafm. But 
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% iiiod!A«d of fixitj of tenure, adjusted to individual re- 

quijmnenU, and made vrorkable, is exactly one of those things 
whioh can Teiy well come about by the free operation of contract, 
•hd which can 1^ no pos^bility be brought about by a sweeping 
and arUtrary compulsion. The 6xed*tenant of course suggests tho 
English copyholder and the Scotch feuar. The resemblance, how¬ 
ever, is perups more 'deceptive than helpful. As to the copy¬ 
holder, tne inoonvenienoe ot hk tenure has been sufficiently felt 
already to mahe it very nearly a thing of the past. As fur tho 
Scotch perpetual feu, it k not only a matter of perfectly free ar¬ 
rangement Wween superior and vassal, hut there are numerous 
causes of what is technically called ** irritancy ”—that is to say, 
voiding of the feu charter ana return of tho laud to its owner. One 
of these, it k not irrelevant to mention, is the non-payment of the 
* fou duty for two years. Another, not, we believe, universal, though 
usual enough, k the transference of the feu to third persons 
without the granting of a now charter and the payment 
of a fine. Now, the average liiah tenant is exceedingly fond 
of transferring hia right, and ^ by no means unaccustomed 
to reo^un more than two years in arrear. Only the thorough¬ 
going believers in the “magic of property," mid wbnt we 
have colled the Abracadabra of fixity, will believe that these Utile 
peculiarities will at once disappear. Besides, is it to be supposed 
for a moment that a oualifiod fixity depending ou punrtiial payment 
of rent, excluding subdivision and subletting, precluding deteriora¬ 
tion of the property, &c., would ho grateful to any Irish tenants 
who are unwilling to moke tho arrangements by which they might 
in most easels at tho present time obtain advantages equal or 
superior P Clearly such a supposition is idle. ICnglaud aud Scot¬ 
land will give us no help in the matter. Tlio cubioin of tho manor 
and the will of tho lord, which determine tho status of the copy¬ 
holder, will find no counterparts in the new order of things 
advocated by Mr. Shaw and his friends. Tho plain, biisinoss-like 
nature of tho transaction which cloaks itself in tho qiiuint medimval 
terms of Scotch law, is equally repugnani to the spirit of a claim 
which, put into plain language, is simply u claim on tho part of tho 
tenant to a slice of his landlord's property at once, .and a riglit to 
make ducks and drakes of much ot tho rest nt hh good pleasure. 
The Irish'fixed-tenant must be a creature per sr —a thing remote 
alike from copyholder, feuar, and lessee. IIis woiild-bo creators 
know this well enough, and this is why they are so eartuff^t with us 
to look nt Irish matters with Irish eyes, and'to dL'^card all prejudices 
uriKiiig from English and Scotch ideas. 

I.et us, then, look at fixity of tenure with Irish eyes. Wo 
h.'n 0 already intimated the n.ature of the spectaelo with wdiich 
those eyes, if they confine themselves to history iind not to fiction, 
furnish us. Wherever the Irish landlord lias surrendered bis land 
to tenants at a fixed rent, cither in perpetuity or for those long 
terms which are iu all hut legal technicalitioB equal to perpetuity, 
the result has been, if not universally tlio same, the same in all but 
very few cases. More than one town in the South-West bears 
witness to tho results of the proceeding iu towns; scores and 
hundreds of estates in the same region show wliut the result is in 
rural districts. A public-spirited landlord lets iu perpetuity or on 
long lenses considerable plots of laud to tenants on tho sole con¬ 
dition that they build a good sliited house on llu :u. TIk* toivn 
grows, and tho lessees avail themselves of their r. ^niy plots to 
crowd noisome alloys oftuiiibledowii cottages logftln r, from which 
they derive a handsome profit, which detent the supcritir's oiiject, 
and over which he has uo control whatever. Country tnu-ts of 
some size aiti let in the same way, or cotters are e.-tab!islied in per¬ 
petuity OP for a long time in small holdings. Tho big lessen 
immediately starts middleman, sublets his holding at a profit 
runt, and does not greatly care if the suh-lcsseo r peuts the 
proceeding. Tho small lessee subdivides in fav( nr (>f bi.s 
children or of strangers who can pny him until the plots become 
ab^lutely inadequate to the support of human beings even in tho 
most favourable years. No reasonable person ran produce the 
slightest reason capable of being accepted by nny other reason¬ 
able person why the compulsory establishment of fixity of 
tenure by the law should have any other result than the 
voluntary establishment of fixity of tenure by scores of laiid- 
ioids has bad. The rage of the Irish character for S(]noeziiig 
au income out of hind somehow or other, in place of taking to 
other employment, its improvidence, its indolonco, are all causes 
which will continue to work, let lairs and ltiwiu:ilv<T.H plot iheir 
cunningest. Indeed, tho elimination of the one ch'Tk whicli now 
exists—the refuanl of landlords to permit these ruinous processes 
of subletting and subdivision—must necessarily make the matter 
far worse than it is at present. Thu check of eviction being gone, 
all is gone. So that, it we look on the matter with those Irish 
eyes which wo aro so earnestly entreated to borrow, tliu thing 
becomes worse than it was beforo. Of tho minor difficulties of 
fixity of tenure *, of the impossibility of devising any guarantee 
for the reception of his rent by tho landlord short of allowing a 
right of re-entry which practically annuls the fixity; of tho "in¬ 
justice of continuing to burden mere rent-chargers \vith the pay¬ 
ment of the rates and taxes incident to landowners, aud the 
certainty of discontent if the attempt were made to ti'iansfer 
these charges to the now tenants—of a hundred other such things 
there is no,need to speak here. We have shown sufficiently that 
mere fixity df tenure, in any sense in wliich the word ia not a mci-u 
♦ham, is impracticable, or at least illusory, in the first place, and 
wuld be socially ruinous iu the second. 


THK TRADE OF i8fi<V 

rpHE Board of Trade Returns for December, which appeared at 
JL the end of last week, give us the result of the foreign com¬ 
merce of the country for the whole year, as well as for its closing^ 
month. The iaforxiiation thus brought out is specially iutereeting 
because the revival of trade therein recorded came quite vnez- 

f ectedly at the end of perhaps the worst harvest of the centum 
t may bo worth while, then, to examine in a little detail what the 
returns have to tell us. And in the first place we find that both 
sides of the account show a marked increase for the year. The 
imports amounted to 409,990,056/., being an increase of nearly 
48 millions, or 13^ per cunt, over those of 1879, and the exports 
of British and Irish produce and manufactures amounted to 
220,810,526/,, being an increase over those of 1879 of more than 
31 j niiliiouH, or i6j per cent. 

Confining oursalveB for the moment to the exports, as it k by 
them that the goodness or badness of trade is popularly, though 
erroneously, judged, we find that the increase was not ouly larger 
than iu the case of the imports for the whole year, but, what is 
mure Hatisfaciory, it was well maiutalned iu tho four closing 
munths. It will be recollected that the revival began in September, 
1S79, aud that the three following montbft showed large augmenta¬ 
tions over Ihose of the corrc.spouding period of the preceding 
year. The four la^st months of 18S0 again showed laige aug¬ 
mentations over those of 1S79, proving not only that the im- 
provouiont in trade continued, but that it went on at an increasing 
ratio, itelativcly the greatest increase was in iron and steel, 
amounting to 45^] per cent.; but ahwliitely the greatest increase' 
was in cotton inaniifacturos, amounting to over loj millions. 
There was also a very large increase, both absolutely and rela¬ 
tively, in machinery and millwork, in hardware, m coal, in 
woollen aud worsted manufactures, and in linen and jute manu- 
fneturus. The United States continued to bo the largest customora 
for iron and steel. Thfiy took 2,278,916/., against 873,320/. worth 
iu 1S79, of pig-iron; aud they took of raiWad iron of all sorts 
1,526,092/., against 241,607/. in 1879. Next to the United 
Slates, British North America, India, Australia, aud tho other 
British pos.sessions were our best custouiors. On the other 
hand, more than half the increase in cotton goods was duo to 
ludi.'i. Of tho total ijicrease in cotton goods of 10,803,531/., 
India alone took 5,622,082/., or more than one-half. We 
have in these latter figures a striking jllu.stration of tho 
importance of ludi.'i to tho great staple industry of Lanca¬ 
shire. As long as India was a prey to famine the spindlea 
aud lontiis of Lancashire wem half idle, and tho operatives were 
out of work ; but as soon as luuiiiio disappeared the demand for 
cottou goods sprang up again and activity and prosperity were 
restonul to Iv.iiicashire, so that now Manenester is busier than it 
has been for uinny years past. The figures further illustrate the 
severity of the receut Indian fumino. In the last quarter of 1879 
the exports of cotton goods to iudia were enormous; but, as we 
Sfo, limy havo been still more enormous iu tho 3'ear just 
ended. 'J'ho explanation is tlnit during the famine period the 
people were un.iblo to buy clotliiug, but that since tho return of 
couij):)r:itivc piusjierity ihey have been renewing their wardrobes. 
No doubt, the large expuru of cotton have helped to depress the 
silver market, and havo prevented the full efiect of the stoppage 
by (jieriuany of tho sales of silver; but the iiicouvcnienco thence 
arising is trifling in coiuparibOii with the great-benefit that the 
vatt popuJatioii of India has reci'ived, without speaking of tho 
profits dcrivud by ].aiicashire. Thu other countries which have 
taken larger quantities of cofkui goods are the United States, 
British North America, Brazil, Hong Kong, and tho rhilippino 
Islands. There have also been very largely augmented exports of 
coal, diblributed pietty equally amongst iiimost all our customers; 
aud tho purchases of machinery and millwork have likewise been 
very much larger, tlu' be.-^t purchasers being Holland, Franco, Italy, 
Brazil, and Brili.sh India. 

Cuming now to the iinports, ivo find that, unlike the exports, 
they fell oil to a murkt'd degree in December, and os ibis occurred 
chiefly iu the raw materials of manufacture, it might seem at first 
sighlthat a .slackening in the growth of trade had begun; but this 
i.s not really so. As we statcHl above, tho increase iu the imports 
for the whole year amounted to 13} per cent.; but the increase in 
tho imports of the raw materials ul manufacture alone amouuted 
to ns much ns 22 per cent., evtui olluwiug for tho falling oif in 
December, or not far short of twice tho rate of augmeutatiou in the 
whole of the imports. The real exphanatiou, it will then bo seen, k 
that such large stocks had bet-11 laid in in tho previous eleveu months 
that some decrease was natural, and eveu necessary, in December. 
There was also in December a faUii||^-ofi* iu the imports of food, 
chiefiy w‘heiit, us was to be expected from the better harvest last 
year. Classifyiug the various kinds of commodities imported, we 
find, ns staled above, that the increase in raw materials was 22 per 
cent.; in articles of food, ouly 10^ per cent.; iu what we may coll 
luxuries—such as tea, cullee, sugar, wine, aud tobacco—only 6^ 
per cent.; and in unenumorated articles, 13! per cent. The very 
much larger proportional increase in the raw materuils of manu¬ 
facture comes out very cleiu’ly. Tho fact plainly demonstrates 
that trade continued improving to the end, and that manufacturers 
wore thus encouraged to lay in excoptionallv large stocks. It 
would seem, however, that iu some instances they wont too for, os 
there are complaints in the wood trade that the supply has become 
so excessive os ruinously to depress prices. Generally, however, 
tho tone of the manufacturing centres is more sanguine now than 
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It was at any time lilt year, and a Hse io t^rioes It very generally 01^ the coanti^f is that the year 4 ^Nm oMih we./hm^MMMl 
looked for.- The whole iocicase in the value of the imports .of raw will be a still better one then twit whidk baa biit 
bwtetials ir 2o|f millions, and of this total nearly 6i millions is in especially it is expeetod that the damsad foriron wItt 
4nw cotton-^another evidence of the great improvement in the become very neat, and that, priess wiU.m up* Oosi^ tooi^irhioh 
OsoUon industry. The next largest increase is in timber^ which has been so long dspreaaed, has iiiisrovea, and# OS we poinM nat 
>>QiewhBt exceeds 5} millions. The next is wool, nearly -above, the expi^ to all eounlties nave inonssed, not iMwdi 
3,900,000/. ; and the next, iron ore, 11 million. Here, a^in, we in any one direction, hat very considerably in the dg^Wgntt. 
'have evidence of the great demand for iron, which not only stimu- Apart from the demands from India, the state of tha M a neh ia^ 
plated the prodiieUon at home, but also increased the import of -trade too is exceedingly ppod,and the intelligence jfrosi; that •M^y 
'foreign ores. It is to be borne in mind, however, that for certain is to the elTeot that the mills have not bean so well amplcyad w 
.Idadsof manuihcture these foreign ores are supeiior to our own; several years past, 
rbut they form only a small part of the whole irpu consumption, 
rln the food unports, wheat, eggs, fish, and pork alone show a 
.falling^olT. In lul other articles there is an increa8e-»a very largo 

one in living animals, butter, cheese, and uioise, and a consider- 80 MK RECENT MUSIC. 

4ible one in most other items. 

r Perhaps the most intoresting part of the returns is thatrelo- THLEVEN years after his death, .^lioz, who dming Us 
.live to the imporU. and exports of bullion. The imports of gold ^ life could scarcely gain a hearing for his music,.has gfsoipd 
havo fallen olf to a' very great degree in the lost tliroe years, a complete success in London, and Xa Damnation aa has 

.They amounted in 1S78 to ns much gs 20,872,216/.; in attracted audiences whose enthusiasm almost verm imdo ex* 
J879 they were 13,331,369/.; and Inst year they were no travagnnee. Lost year Mr. Charles Halid brought ms admlrabb 
^moie than 9,458,996/., or actually considerably less than half Manchesttir orchestra and choir to London for the purpose of intro- 
-those of 1878. Of this total w© received 3,614,200/. from Aus- ducing this work to the public, and so great was the sucoess 
'tralia; 3,118,036/. from France; from Japan, 1,180,066/.; and on that occasion that ho determined to reproduce it this seuaon. 
.from Mexico, Honth America, and the West Indies, 679,871/.; The band and singers, it is true, are not altogether the same as on 
- while from the United States—which used to send us from 8 to 9 the first production, but notwithstanding this the original intentioa 
millions annually—we got last year no more than 55,365/. On of giving two performances of Za Damnation da Faust has already 
the other hand, the exports of gold amounted to 11,828,822/., or been extended, and it may not perhaps be extravagant to hope for 
nearly 2^ millions uior© than the imports. And of this total as yet more performances. Save perhaps on the occasion of his 
much os 5,511,887/. went to the United Slates; 1,076,380/. to death, through the obituary notices in the daily newspapers, tho 
.Egypt; 1,090,532/. to Mexico, South America, and the West general public within the last year or two woa ignorant of any- 
.Indies; and 865,821/. to British India; while Fmneo received thing boy ond the name of Berlios, though his works were gradually 
back only 602,218/. The exports last year, however, were con- exercising their power over the minds of not a few who have since 
.siderably less than in the previous vear, when they exceeded 17^ achieved success in the musical world. His influence, whether 
.millions. And oven in 1878 they "were very nearly 15 millions, for good or for bad, is already great, and credit must be given to 
The imports of silver amounted to 6,^28,968/., of which Mr. UalJd for pointing out whence this influence proceeded. We 
2,382,492/. came from Mexico, South America, and the West do not intend to discuss the question whether what has for want of 
Indies; 2,066,435/. from Franco; and 1,198,567/. from tho United a Uator name been called “ programme music ” is desirable or not, 
.States; while only 407,303/. cam© from Uennnuy, and 193.305/. nor need wo now inquire whether Berlioz's methods are worthy 
from British India. Tho small import from tho Uuitt^d of imitation or not; but we cannot help thinking that tho stage 
Stattis will bo roinarktd. Only a very few years ago wo were might be a fitter place than the concert-room for the performance 
.threatened with tm import thence of 9 or 10 millions, when, of such a work, as Xu Damnation da Faust, Thu haust legend 
as a matter of fact, we see that it now scarcely exceeds a has for centuries been the almost oxclu.'dve .property of tho stage, 
^million. No doubt, the coinage of silver dollars absorbs a and if over there was on adaptation of it which required action to 
‘Jarge portion of llio Aiuericnn production; but, after all, the perfect it, this is surely the case with Be»lioz’s adaptation. It may 
.total coiimgo is under 5 millions in the year, w’hicli, if the be said, of course, that the composer never intended it for stage 
,-pToduciioD at the N\‘.vada mines was aitytliing like what it representation, and tho objection has some force; but if some 
was expected to be, would leave a largo surplus for export enterprising manager wore to undortako its representation, we 
to Eiurope. The ex|K)rt of silver amounted to 7,060,681/., could scarcely hesitate to prophesy its success. So dramatic is 
or bui very little more than the import. And of the total the music that we felt that the one thing in which tho perlorm- 
Briiish India took 4,321,507/., China 1,125,562/., and the ro- ance suflered was tho w'ant of tictioii that belongs of cours(? to a 
juairider went in siuali aiucfunta to the various countries of tho concert-room. There are doubtless soiiie ftiliialioim which would 
world. Tba export to India was million leas tluiii in tho behnrdl> overcome upon the stoge, such as, for instance, “ The 
previous year, and very much smaller than some yeai« ago; but rido^ to the abyss,” but even this, one may imagine, Avoiild not 
tho large*drawings by tho India Council, of course, supply means bo impossible. Of one thing, at any rate, we fool certain, and 
of remittance which largely account for tJio falling olf; and tho that is that dramatic action would gi^ally oiihanco the etfeet 
greatinercase in tho exports of coltougot)ds, to which we refer above, of tho music. Berlioz’s Faust difl’ers in many ways from tho 
would natunilly also decrease the export of silver. However, this vtsrsions which are already before the public, aud in on® particular 
decrease in the absoibing power of India is having a marked oflect nt least it may seem for theatrical purposes to have gained in 
upon tho price of silver, which has been falling for some time, dramatic interest. The signing of the contract between Faust 
and seems likely to go lower; indeed, the aqcumulatiuu of tho and Aluphiblophelea is deferred in this version until Faubt loams 
silvcsr dollars in iho Treasury vaults of thtj United States and the that Marguenic is in prison on siispicicai of causing the death of 
decrease in the exports to India, it is feared, will together bring her mother, and tho motive for hia signing the dread document is 
about a crisis before very long. AVo ore inclined to think that that Alephistophulos promises her escape if ho does so. 
tlio apprebousious 011 this head are oxaggoraled, ns by and by no The work opens with a quiet pastoral motif indicative of tho 
doubt tho exports to India will begin again on a^arger scale;’ but return of spring, which is lollowod by a piece of instrumental 
there is little doubt, at the same time, that if Italy dues not re- muRic, in which the chorus of peasants and the Hungarian march, 
sume payment in silver, the market for that metal must Ixi which are to follow, are skilfully interwoven. The peasant 
depressed!. chorus is one of those remarkable efiforts of which Berlioz was 

Uoming in the last place to the tonnage of the ships entered and master, and it seems to carry one along with a rush of joy, 
deared with cargoes during the yetu*, we find an increase in the while the Hungarian inarch, winch closes the prolo^e or first part, 
entries of the shipping engaged in the foreign trade of 13} per is a masterpiece of that form cf musical writing. The second port 
cent.; in those cleared of 12| per cent.; also an increase in the shows us Faust in his study disgusted with life and seeking to 
entries coastwise of 1 4 per cent., and in the clearances coastwise fre© himself by poison, when, as in other vorsions, his hand is 
of 2j per cent, and it is worth adding that in the coasting trad© arrested by the sounds of Easter Hymn without. The sudden 
the moease is larger in the last month than for the whole year, appearance of MephistophowB unbidden by Faust is, however, the 
From tho foregoing review we see that tho year has been enuso of Faust’s relinquishing the thought of suicide, and from this 
in every respect one of profitable and improving trade, point the action follows more or less the lines of other versions of 
We pointed out a couple of weeks ago what the character tho legend. Brander’s song in Altmayer’s cellar in Leipzig, and tho 
of that ti-ade haa been. Tho prices of commodities have declined subsequent^ fugue on Amen,” .are a strange mixture of humour 
from the high level thbyHnnehed twelve months ago; but this ^d erudition, and Mephistophelos s ** Once a king be it noted ” 
deelino helped to maintain and stimulate the revival which had is suifleientfy comic. ^ In the third scene of this OMt Mephis- 
then begun. The first ©fleet of the American purchases of iron topheles has a fine air, banks of roses/’ which is .followed 
.'was to send prices up too high, and thus to endanger the perma- ^ a'remarkable chorus of sylphs and gnomes intendeu to lull 
inence of the improvement. The fall of prices put an end to this Aust to sleep, which was very grocefullT rendered, and to 
danger, and allowed the improvument to go on and become this succeeds one of the ^ms of the whole work—namely, 
.strengthened. It has now become so extended that its perma- the Juliet ef Sylphs.” For fairy gracefulnsM this pecs ox 
^ncoce cannot any longer ho doubted. The American unports of music is almost unrivalled, wd the orchestra did much, justice > 
j^iron ead^etwl have long fallen ofl'; hut the growth of trade has to its beauty. Faust on waking dies fbr Haxgaret, whom ne has i 
.contintted naveriheless, and nearly every country now shows seen in his dream, and Mepbiftophele^ after a to show ^ 

! 3 arger purchases of some commodity or other. We remarked her to him, uxges him to mingle with the crowd* > P^phie fbliows 
!e3H>ve on the rea^ lar^ increase in ^the exports of cotton a chorus of soldiery and stuaenu, which brings the aecond pert 
^goo^. to Indiih and alraoogh ho other instance of the eame to a close. In the tUrd part M«ipntmeaxalbr' the flrit 
mignit^o can .ho cited, it would .he easy to show, if jt The ballad of the King of Thule in the first scene ie extremely 
^erc n^ too weariaome^ that there has he^ an increase in tender and quaint, and the oompoper Im caught the spirit of the 
ithe trpde of nearly eveiy countiy. The present feeling through* worde in a manner most renuarkaub, while the righ which ends 
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lilftMiBgIs Blmosfc IttdcBcribahle in its effect. An incantation by 
IMhiitonheles follows^ ta whioh is added a fantastic iMuce 
Wisptf''l;be presto of which iutroductts ue to tlio 
^< 4 B«i<eliade.” Thia^ the most remarkable number of the whole 
wefk,.«nd which has been indicated more than oucu bel'ure, iur 
^ehelioel hiunour, at once one of the strangest and mo.'»t hust’ln- 
atli^ ptoduots of Berlioz’s eenius. AVritton in tempo t/t it 
M aooompanied by« gailar<like innveui^'nt, und the diEiro>riuil of 
fiooTentional closes makes it sulUcieniiy grote^iqiin. The sIh-rIv (if 
the demon chorus at the end of each Htnu/a han in it somethin;:: 
appalling. With tho exception of iho “ Ohoma of Infnrmil Spiriin," 
a piece of strange eccentricity, pmhnps even 15 er>io 7 . has novel* 
f ''written anything so coniplotoly diabolical. Tlio ie.»l of tlio work 
resembles to a groat extent, as far as plot goes, tlio olhnr 
versions, and thus gives occasion to a b.^nutiruL (imtl be¬ 
tween the lovers, and tho song known in ibo Gcrniau as “ jMrt'iiic 
BnhMst bin,” for Margaret, until we ivnch tlu* part when* l'au,t 
signs the '‘musty deed" which gives Mqdiiritojilielc.s the absoluie 
power over his soul. “ The Hide u» the Abyss,” u f*iiiL'ulaily im- * 
press!ve and dramatic piece of music, onsu'.;'^, and cn<U with the 
destruction of Faust aud tho joy of tho Inlerual ISjiirits. As a 
specimen of Ilorlioz’s eGcontricity.'wo give tho words oi tlio Inlermil 
Chorus, leaving tho reader to inaUo what he likes out of it; — 

IIiH, Irimiru Karnhrus? 

M'radioun maroxil Inidiiixi^ bwrnuTixi' 

Kor ray diukorlitr. O iiicri Kiuiii (•uir\ ixm 
U rjniiUtj 
hi iiraaiki* 

DiHT, Difi*, mrrondor mil uy>'.o 
llns, has Sutnn, llf'Iplir,'ior, Moplustr. 

Mas, hn'i, Koix, AdtarotJi, 
t^at rayli irkimour. 

To the porformanre of Iho work much must b(? g'ivm. 

-Mia. Davies sang Margaret’s part wiili cous-idoiable micccp^*, .'iiid 
Mo:ssr«. Llovd and I’yalt su^taiuod tho ro.<5pcctivo parts of Faust 
aud Hratidcr very creditably, wliilo Mr. Santley's iMi-phistophch a 
—the only part really dramalh .illy delivered—was a thoroughly 
adminiblo performaueV, tunt.iliziug only liy the absence of stage 
clfect. To Mr. llulUVs indoratigablo energy and skill in con¬ 
ducting is duo the coiiiplcteucs^ of the siiccfsa which Ibo work 
has met with this season. We hope that iie iias been sulli- 
ciently encouraged in tho jirodnclion of this work of Derlioz to in¬ 
troduce to tho lioudon public L'enfoiirr tin Vh-ist by the same 
composer, wdiich, wo see, he has already given nt Manciio.st('r. 

The last Monday Popular Concert was chiefly remarkable for 
the reappearance in London of Mile. Mario Krebs. Tho pro¬ 
gramme coulaiuod no uovolticp untl was somewhat shorter than 
usual. Mine. Norman Neruda, JMes‘^Ts. Strauss, Zerhini, aud Pialti 
gave on admirable rendering of the quintet inCr miner by Mozart, 
an old favourite at these concerts, and Mile. Marie Krebs played 
the famous “ Waldstein" sonata of Ikjotlioven. This sonata, one 
of the mtwt difficult of execution which ibiethovcn ever wrote, 
wafl evidently intended by him as a test for the powers of the 
pianoforte player; yet ibhile it i.s replete with diiriciilties only 
witbin the range of the most expert ptfrlbrmer, be has succetdod 
in retaining ii world of poetry and imagination. Tho g-yiu- 
nasticB b« allotfl to his peribrmora do not rob his work of true 
music. Mile. Krebs’s rendering of tho favourite souiiia was ad¬ 
mirable, and we are glad to welcome such nn artist as she is t» 
London sgain. lloethoveu’s Serenade Trio w’as tho only other 
instrumental piece. The vocalist on this occasion was Miss Hope 
Glenn, and tho really fine manner in which Mias Glenn sang 
Haydn's “ II pensier sta nogli oggottideserved, in our opinion, 
more recognition than it received. To a fine rich voice sho Ir.w 
added c.fir«ful study, and, from what w« have heard of her singing, 
we should say that she has a future before her. 


DUTCH MASTERS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 

niHK magnificent series of Dutch masters from tho Hope col- 
J- lection gives, as wo have already observed, exceptional import¬ 
ance to tho pre.sent display at Burlington House. AVlth a 
hearty recognition of what b offehsd to us in tho work of ntlicr 
schools, it is, nevertheless, to the art of Holland, as it i.s 
displayed in the Second Qallory, that wo find ourselves con¬ 
stantly raturning with an ever-increasing sense of its exlm- 
ordioary value and interest. Nearly all the eminf7Dt Dutcli- 
men are here, nor, amid the largo gathering of their works, 
is there often occasion to question the authority of tho 
cati^gue. Tho examples in nearly overy cose are of con¬ 
vincing gontiineness and of suMib quality, and in some instances 
wo have an opportunity of studying the art of men who are com¬ 
paratively little known in this country, or known at best by work 
that imperfectly represents their powers. The largo composition 
by Van der Heist (87), apart from its high historical interest, is 
in.this way a revelation of the painter’s remarkable gifts. Nor 
are thera •nany collections in Eimope which could boast of three 
such exibples of Paul Potter as are here exhibited. But if tho 
loan from jDeepdepe is rendered exceptionally attractive by tho 
specimens whiw it comprises of men whose works ore rare and 
nnfamiliar, it is even more remarkable for the fulness with which 
it illttstrstes the ^ius of painty whose place is universally 
. Mognised and whose a^le is widely known. Terburg, Jan 
Steen, Metzu, and Do lloogbe have never certainly been seen 


to greater sdvantsire. The portrait of a" Biirgomaster (80)^ 
by I lie first-named painter, comes from the San Donato 
crdb'ciiiin. It' has IwMiu sent to Burlington House by Sir 
William Abiiy, wJio contributes several mtoresting examples 
of early Italian art which wo shall have occasion to notice in 
tlicsir order. This speciuieu of Terburg’s powers in portraiture 
is of adiuirnblu quality, although it appears to have suf¬ 
fered siiiiiewhat in colour; but, good as it is, it will not stand 
(•(unpiirison with the exquisitcl}'^ liui.ilied composition of “Soldiers 
Diiukiug” (110), whicii forms one of the gems of tho Hope «ol- 
lerlioii. Here wo see the full measure of Terburg’s powers as a 
rolouri.^t; uud we have to iicknowlndgo that, with the exception 
of J)o ilooghe, ho was in this respect without a rival among iht) 
genre uniuters of Holland. It is not merely that he has a fine 
o( colour, and that he can select and combine the most 
(it liente tints, but tliat be i.s able to preserve the harmony he has 
iuveiitf'd wiihout lliu surrender in any part of his work of the 
iiuUalivo truth proper to tho representation of each separate 
object in tho scono. The steed urmoiir worn by tho principal 
figure gleams with a brilliance and roality that approach 
aluioF-t to illusi(^u; and the silk scarf around Ibe soldier's 
w(ii>t, his hi'avy loathiv boots, and his embroidered sleeve 
are all I'xecuteil in a stylo of the highest technical finis^j, 
which, ai tho sHuio time, takes duo account of every voriet' 
of texture and nmtirial. Aud yot with this extraordinary 
uiiniiteiicsH of detail there is associated a breadth oi style 
and a ])ercpption of the retinonicnts of character and movement 
which assert the prosonro of the artist no less than of tho accom¬ 
plished era! t.Mimn. It is interesting to note bow in auoihur Terburg, 
hum 1 ho Hiiiiie collection, this costume, with its breastplate and 
back jiicoi*, is faithfully ropofited (108), but under such ditleront 
! roiiditiuiis of liglit and time ns to yield in tho result an entirely 
(Ji'.tinct artistic ellbct. I'Jiese are the two finost spociiueiis of the 
muster in tho exliibitfon. A third example, also from Duepdeiie 
(iiO), and treritiiig of the hacknuyod thomo of a Music Lesson, is 
of far inferior (juulitv, though here, as in the other two, it is 
worthy of rcniiirk with what skill aud uudersiuuding the painter 
interjii’ets tho character of the dog ns forming part of the domestic 
I life of tlio time. In overy one of tho three groups a dog is intro- 
I dui‘e(.i, and in nil the bearing of tho iiuiuial is shown with the 
j keeiK'sL ob.iervation of nature. 

Tlio several p.'iinl.ing.', by Metzu are not of uniform excel¬ 
lence'. There is one of a Lady Rending a Lt^tter (125) wherein his 
pet uiiiir gills aio oxprossod iii absoluio perfection. No painter of 
the school po'i.'-L'tsed in equal meiisuro the power of giving a sense 
of dignity and (iveu of beauty to tins forms of simple people. Ho 
could treat tho custumo of hi^i time in such a way as to let tho 
aclkiii of tlio liguro huvo the freest ovpros.sion. There is sometimes 
a siigge^li'in of almost clushic grace in the bearing of these 
cumbcrsoiiio i)u toll women, and wo know of no instance where 
ho hufl oniplovod liis art with happier effect thau in the figure of 
tho waiting-woman in the pictuio before us, as sho stands with 
the pail under her arm, and a letter lightly held between her 
lingers, while with her right hainl sho draw's aside tho curtain 
that covers ti picture upon tho wall. Thi.s delightful little com¬ 
position i.'i iiii'tb(?r intcrchting as showing the oxtraordirmry 
suhtlety with wdiicli the bc-st of tiieso DutcliUK'n interpreted the 
.social Hfe of Ihtir century Tho grouping of these two W'Oinen, 
the one intent iiiKin her letter, the other liugoring in tlm room 
in tho presonn; of her mistress, has an uir of unconscious¬ 
ness which is truly wonderliil. I’liere is no deliberate at¬ 
tempt to invent a subject or to (hqiict a striking scene. 
The actors in this uneventful little drama have evidently 
biieii iinnpW'jivc^ of the artist’.s pn sence, and yet this chiiuco glimpse 
at the ways of their daily life tells us more, und tells it more 
simply, than a hundred pictures with n portentous moral and a 
liberal displ.ay of clu'ap domestic pathos. The smaller painting of 
a Gentleman Writing G- 7 ) admirablH piece of technical 

work, but it has not the s.iiue intellectual charm, while the two 
remaining .MeUus from the Hope collection arc markedly inferior 
in every respect. Indeed, it is ditlicult to believe that the dark 
and poorly coloured com position of a Lady Writing (130) can bo 
an authentic example of the master. Wo have just spoken of the 
absence in most of the Dutch painters of any deliberate dramatic 
motive in their work. Them is a notable I'xception to the rule 
in Jan .Steen, who is also splendidly represented on the present 
occiusion. But what is gained in his’case by the adrai.\tiiro of a 
spirit of conscious comedy will not, to our thinking, atone for 
the inferior perception w'hieh ht' displays of qnnlitie.s of 
a purely artistic order. Ilis technical powers at their best are 
not to 1)0 surpassed, and they coLild*not be belter illustrated than 
in “The Ghristoning” (100), or the. still finer interior (104), 
wherein a lady offers a glass of wine to her gueiJt, while an oid. 
woman in the background is employed in opening oystem. In 
both there Is an extraordinary Vhriety and vivacity of expresoio:!, 
combined with tho most careful elaboration of every detail. Bui, 
in spite of the fullness of incident with which he enriches the 
canvas, it is impossible not to miss tlioso finer truths of form und 
cluiraoteT which reveal themselves, as if by some .«iort of magic, t > 
the quiet gaze of men like Motzii and Van der Meer of Delft. Of 
the last-named painter there is only n single example (93) ; and, 
although not of the first merit in regard to colour, it Ibruis a valu¬ 
able contribution to our knowledge of a very great aud a very 
rare master. Three very beautiful works by De lloogho, one lent 
by Her Majesty (113), uio other by Lord Strafibrd (101), and the 
tiiird from too inexhaustible treasures at Doepdeiie (126), would alone 
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suffice to give exceptional interest to this sectioD of the* exhibition. 
Ught and colour in their infinitn combinations of glowing tone we^ 
facts that exercised a permanent charm over De llooghes 
imagination, lie is nover weary of these warmly*lit interiors, in 
which iiguroH and furniture alike are only so many instruments by 
which ho registers the most delicate gradations of tint and tone, 
and by his own constant delight in his subject, and by the endless 
variations to which he submits a single motive, he contrives to 
convince us also of its inexhaustible interest and beauty. Tho 
picture from Buckingham Palace is in some ways the most re¬ 
markable of tho three, although it has apparently suflerod some 
damage in one of the faces; but tho last of the series, with the 
scarlet skirt of tho seated ligure glowing in the dilfuseci sunlight 
that tills the room, oHom perhaps the highest expression of his 
force as a colourist. AVe must not take leave of the genre-painters 
of Holland asEeiubled in these galleries without drawing attention 
to a Teniers of su^ierb quality (96) lent by Lord Cowper, and to 
the highly-wrougLl examples of Cierord Dow (97) uiid Franz van 
Mioris (121). 

Ilombraudt, the incomimrablo genius of tho Dutch school, whoso 
powerful iiidividiiality rejects any attempt at classiticiition, is not 
liUogother well represented in the exhibition. The porti’aits of a 
Lady and Gentleman (75) is an inlerestiiig work of his early time, 
hut it ailbrds soiall iudicatiou of the ultimate direction of his art. 
The ludf-length mnlo ligurn in the adjoining room (161) bears 
dale cloven jeare later, and in ccrtiiin respects it ranks as a very 
noble and characteriatic work of the master. Its enbcl is greatly 
injured, however, from the fact that the right eye has been at some 
time injured, and has since beon repainted in the must bungling 
fashion itnaginahle. We presume there is good reason for at¬ 
tributing to Kcrabrandt the large equestrian portrait of Marshal 
Tureniio (165), though it does not boar the evidence of the umstur 
on its face ; but there ciui, wo fancy, be no siiflicioni authority fox 
accepting as genuine tho Christ aud ITis Disciples in a 8torro 
(168), a work in every I'espect unworthy of Uembrandt*s genius. 


I’lIE TIIEATJJES, 

r I HIE managers of the St. James's Theatre have done a bold thing. 
JL In a spirit of what may almost he called reckless adventure, 
they have produced a new play by a native wTiter, and, strange to 
wiy, their rash experiincnt is likely to prove eminently successful. 
This is for several reasons matter of congratulation. To thuso 
who have recognized at its duo worth the artistic spirit which 
bus always characterized the management of Messrs. Hare and 
Kendal thoir success will seem amply deserved. They have 
porHistod, in spite of considerable discouragement, in miiintaining 
a high standard of oxcellcnce in the representations at tho St. 
.fames’s Theatre, and'in seeking to win the approval of the public 
they have ever been mindful of tho claims of their own art. The 
continued prosperity of such a management is tiiereforo a subject 
of concern to all who c.iro for the progress of the drama in 
England. But, apart from such coiihidenitious as these, it is gratify- 
ing now and thou to get out of the region of revivals and adapta¬ 
tions. There has been a little too much caution of bite in the 
conduct of houses specially devoted to comedy. The growing 
e.stoem in Which tho actor's calling is held aiuonsrst us, 
and tho increasing ultention devoted to the IhtMiire, have com¬ 
bined to breed a spirit of prudooce and timidity that must ho 
reckoned inconsistent with the jimctice of any of the arte. It is 
impossible to deal with the things of tho intellect in the manner 
that befits the conduct of a counting-house. The drama, although 
it may often prove a source oT profit, is not a* investment that 
can ever be ranked with Consols j and it is idle to suppose that 
any amount of ingenuity will free its professors from the anxieties 
«>f a speculative career. And yet we fancy that a good deal of 
the present fondness for adaptations may be traced to nii exagger¬ 
ated feeling on tho port of managers against any sort of risk or 
iincLTtainty. They are willing to pay lil)crally, sometimes even 
cxorhitanlly, for the fruits of n Parisian managers judgment j and, * 
should tho bargain prove disastrous, they have at leust. an iutelli- 
gible line of del'onco. But to rink their reputation by pledging 
Tbciuselves to the production of an ICuglish niece is a very nmch 
graver matter. A failure here is hold to relleot ujxm the sound- 
ness of their tastes; it shakos the confidence of the public in 
their infallibility ; and it leaves all concerned without any kind of 
plausible excuse. 

The production of 77*.e Mow^y Spinner marks an azreoablo de¬ 
parture from this attitude of caution. Mr. Pinero, th«< niitbor of 
tho new piece, is a clever actor who has already shown some 
aptitude in dramatic composition. He has. written one or two 
comediettas which havo l^en decidedly successful; but it wnb not 
conclusively shown in these earlier experiments that he possessed 
the literary force needed for the development of a more serious dra¬ 
matic motive. It is true that tho principal characters in 'fhe Money 
Spinner bear to one another a kind of relationship which has been 
made familiar to ua in the work of an earlier writer. Tho old 
reprobate with his two daughters—the one so astimisbly refined, 
the other so naturaUy vulgar—cannot hut recall the central gronp 
in Mr. Kobertson's play of CffSte. It is to a certain extent the 
Eccla» family over again, and in the place of the aristocratic 
LVAlroy we have n clerk in a large house of business at Houen. 
But while we easily identify our old friends under their new 


names, we do not feel that the fecpgnitlon implies any gme le- 
proach upon Mr. Pinero's talent as an author. He has employed his 
materiul with skill and ori^ality. Tho plot of his play is new, 
aud it has besides a kind of Btren|[th that is unknown in' the 
Kubertsouian drama. The action as it promsses calls out certain 
qualities of individual character for which Mr. Pinero has to trpst 
altogether to his own invention, and the result therefore ranks 
rather as a separate development of a motive common to the 
work of both wiiturs than as nti appropriation of another 
man's labour. The chief merit, indeed, of Mr. Pinero's play lies 
in the h.irmony which ho always preserves between the dialogue 
and the action, llo shows a rare tact in bestowing upon each in¬ 
cident tho right monsiire of spoken words. AVhat the actors have^ 
to say is never allowed to iiiterfereewith what they have to do, * 
aud this sense of balance between pantomime 'and dialogue 
is perhaps the surest test of a writer’s true instinct for 
dramatic composition. It is allowable perhaps to complain that 
tlic charactem which he has taken sucu'^ pains to exhibit oifec- 
tively do not for ihomselvcs claim our warmest sympathy. But 
it is very easy to push this kind of criticism too far. When it is 
suggested, as it has been in the present case, that the only person 
worthy of respect is the detective, who in the course of duty has 
botrayed his friend, tho theory surely reduces Itself to an ab¬ 
surdity. In the drama, as in real life, the interest of the Inokei'- 
011 is uwakenod much leas by moral rectitude than by mental 
.suATeriug. We feel most for those w’^hose feelings are moat deeply 
stirred, nor does it follow that because our interest is strongly 
aroused that we are therefore betrayed into any unworthy sym¬ 
pathy with wrongdoing. But, even if it were true that the 
characters in The MoTiey Spinngr are lucking in good qualities, tho 
fact would only give additional emphasis to tho skill with which 
Mr. Pinero Las coutrivod his play. The two chief sinners in the 
pie.ee are the fraudulent clerk and his wife, and if wo were left 
witkout any explanation of their doings, the picture would cer¬ 
tainly be neither attractive nor edifying. The woman who cheats 
at curds in oixler to save her husband, who. has swindled his 
employers, might of course be no more than an ordinary repre- 
seuiativu of tho criminal classes. But here there are special ciis 
cumstanccB which‘serve to place her in a diflei-ent category, 8ho 
is the daughter of a brandy-drinking old card-sharper who has kept 
a gambliug-hcll in Pans, and yet she has not amid ail her youthml 
temptations once yielded to the practices in which her gifted narent 
is uu adept. It is only when ho^ husband is on the verge of ruin, 
and when she has pledged horuelf to repay the money he has taken, 
that she finds the old scoundrel's Giicimragcmcut too strong to 
resist. This part is played by Mrs. Kendal with great power und 
great relineiuuul. By a mode of interpretation tliat is ulwaya 
vivid and yet never unrcatroined, she lets us see the full mea.«(iiro 
of tho nieuLal struggle that is going on before she can bring 
hei'self to execute her desperate resolve. And, when all is 
over, her ahsolule sclf-ahosemunt and shame nivi rendered 
in such a manner as to anticipate and disarm the hostilo 
fueling which her crime might otherwise aw'uken. Mr. Kendal, 
who plays tho part of her victim, has a tosk which docs 
not so entirely fit with bis pow'cr.s. To render tho marriage with 
the vulgar hitlc daughter at all probable there i.s need of a 
stronger accent of eccentric stupidity than he is able to command. 

It is u part suited rather to a chiiractor-nctor " than to a jeune 
premier, and the very qualities w hich serve him well in the ordinary 
creatures of light comedy are, in some sense, a hindrance to tho 
success of the performanco. Apart from Mrs. Kendal the burden 
of tho piece falls chiefly on the sliouldurs of Mr. Mackintosh and 
Mr. Hare. The author has provided a now and very careful study 
of the iiguro of tho detective, and tho actor, seizing tho idea with 
intelligence, completes the original conception with tho happiest 
touches of art. As fur Mr. Hum, it was clear from the moment of 
his first entry on the stage that ho had a part in which he 
could exorcise some of his most characteristic gifts. Ho evidently 
enjoyed, and contrived to make the audience enjoy, every carefully 
elaborated detail of the repruHentaiion. Tho type is familiar 
enough, and it is for this reason the greater achievement to be able 
te transform the typo into an individual portrait. The old scoundrel 
takes his place from the first os a new creation; and ^0 odd 
mixture of dignity and meaninas, of an exaggerated ease of 
manner, combined with a grotesque and unconscious vulgarity, 
010 made admirably suggestivo oi the man's varied antecedents and 
surroundings. The piece is now preceded by The Wolf in 
Clothing, in which Mrs. Kendal appears for the first time before a 
London audience. The part, however, makes no very severe 
demand upon her resources, or porhaps it would be more just to say 
that it exhibits her art in a form in which it hod already achieved 
success. Tho tolling alternations between an assumed gaiety and 
anxious sufi'eringare very ollecti vtd}’ rundered, but they do not greatly 
difler in kind from the rimid changes of mood which she had to 
poiirtray in 2 Vte XadtV AtUle. On the first night of the pro¬ 
duction of Mr. Pinero B now play The Wot/ in Sfieep^s CtotUng 
stood as the last item ou the bill, and to some atteut it suffer^ 
from the fact that the cuiiosity uud attention of the audience hod 
been already bestowed. ^ The reversal 6f the order in which the 
two dramas are taken is eerteiuly judicious, and by th^ omlasioni 
of Old Croniee the evunibg's eniertaioment is now brought within 
reasonable limits. 

The praise which we have been able to give to the English 
aetera at the St. James's Theatre would certainly shock the eeosi- 
bilitios of a writer who has been discoursing on the English stage 
in the current number of Magazine* The impres* 
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tloni of a foKAsmet are always interesting, and here they ore 
lividently founded upon some considerable a^uaintance with the 
facts. This in itself is a substantial advant^e, although it of 
course deprives the critic of that airy lightness of touch which 
belongs to the Frenchman with only a day to spare who believes 
that it is as easy to describe the condition of the Knglish sta^ as 
it is to fathom the secrets of the universe. And yet, with all his 
faults, the Freaahxnan native-born is almost more charitable to us 
in our onregenerate state than the critic who has only borrowed 
the accent of French taste. No Parisian is so contemptuous 
towards Fnglish acting as the Englishman or the American who 
has worshipped at the Oomodio Fxan^aiso. It seems from the 
article under notice that French taste does not permit any show of 
affection on the stage; a]^, as a matter of course, it is equally 
obnoxious to the writer, in common with an English critic who 
has lately favoured us with his views, the author of the paper in 
Soribnet^a was shocked by Miss Terry’s bearing towards liassanio. 
It is too free and familiar ” for Portia—who, wo are told, was a 
great lady”; tmd great ladies behave with decorum. This is of 
course only a single specimen of the kind of criticism which is hero 
offered for our consideration, and many other curious specimeuB 
might be quoted, although they wimld not represent the best 
that the writer has to toll us about, the English stage. But 
throughout the article there is on undertone of contemptuous iu- 
dulgenco towards our efforts in the art of acting which is highly 
characteristic of a certain school of modem critics. 


R EVIEW S. 

LEADER’S MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS.* 

M r. leader has talron up a part of this noted womans 
story that has been hitherto comparatively neglected. The 
greater number of tbo numerous writers who have taken Mary 
bJtuart for their text have treated her rather as a bone of cutiteii- 
tion than ns a study of bingniphy. Hence it comes that certain 
brief snatches of her life have been made the subject of counthiss 
volumes of special pleading by writers whoso aim it bus been to 
prove her either a sainted martyr or n fiend in human shape. The 
vindication or vililieation of her character has becomo a party 
question between Roman Catholics and Protestants, and has been 
pursued in a truly sectarian spirit, her defenders and accusers in 
turn attacking one another with all tho ficrcenesB and bitU^riiess 
that usually characterize a religious controversy. Indeed, but for 
this religious eloment the subject must have been dropped long 
ago, for if the veil of prejudice and sentiment which obscures the 
story of Mary Stuart a life be thrown aside, the disproportion be¬ 
tween the vast amount of attention which she has attracted since 
her death and tho very unimportant part which sUt^ played in the 
world 8 history during her life becomes apparent. Sno whs Queen 
of a poor and insignificant kingdom that had no intluonco on the 
politics of Europe, and she could not even keep the government of 
that kingdom, Bmall as it was, in her hands-morc than a few years. 
Even in tho larger kingdom whose throne she shared for a brief 
space, she hod none of tho influence which, considering her near¬ 
ness of kin to tho Guises and tho close alliaiico that had so long 
subsisted between France and Scotland, might have been naturally 
looked for. Fate hod, indeed, marked her out as a stirrer-up 
of strife from her cradle to her grave, and that strife waxed 
louder and more violent after the grave was closed upon her. 
But she wua more a {>af>^ive pretext for, than an active agent 
in, a great deal of that strife. While still an uncuuMuuus babe 
she was made the excuse for tho wasting of her country by its 
powerful Southern neighbour; but that wa'^ the natural result 
of the relative position of tho two kingdoms at this junctim*, for 
England was in strong hands and iScotlaud in weak ones, and 
under those circumstances an invasion on ono pretext or another was 
Buro to happen. Mary porsnniilly had nothing whatever to do 
with it, any more tlmn she had any-part in promoting the invasion 
of England by which Philip ostensibly purposed to avengo her 
death. lu her life she really did nothing that should make her 
memory revered. Though aJl tho sovereigns in Europe, including 
the Pope, professed to take a great interest in her, she had not in¬ 
fluence enough over one of them to induce him to draw the sword 
in her defence. All the intriguing which occupied the latter half 
of her life, clever as it was, produced but insignificant local dis¬ 
turbances in the kingdom of which she and her partisans chose to 
eonsider her tho lawful sovoruign. Nor was there anything in her 
character to make up for this want of achievement, and to justify 
the place in the first ranlvvmong the loading figures of the six¬ 
teenth century that posterity has assigned her. The facts that she 
was very beautiful, that she could write Latin letters, that she was 
three times married, that the last marriage was os imprudent a 
runaway match as any scboolgirrs heart could desire, that she died 
a violent death and did a great deal of fancy needlework, have 
surrounded her memory with a halo of romantic sentiment which 
her personal merits certainly did not deserve. Looked at impar¬ 
tially, what strikes one most about ber is the pertinacity wdth 
which she contrived^ to turn all the things that should have 
been foi her wealth into occasions of falling. She had great 
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natural powers of intellect, and yet ^ could not manage her 
own affairs; great powers of fascination and discernment 
of character, yet used tnem only to attach to herself tho most un¬ 
worthy objects. No ono had more sagacity and shrewdnsiB in 
forecasting future events, yet she ruined her cause by repeated acts 
of headstrong folly. Not the least foolish of those was her volun¬ 
tary surrender of nerself into the hands of Elizabeth. £nowing 
her rival ns thoroughly as she did, Mary must have foreseen that 
she would never willingly let her go, and that an appeal to the 
arbitrati<m of the sovereign of England was the surest way to 
alienate the affnetions of the patriotic party among her own sub¬ 
jects. She must have known also that the disaffection of the 
Roman Catholic.s in England, which she did her beat to foster, 
must load to tho complete seclusion of a rigorous captivity. Pro¬ 
bably she did not foresee how lung that captivity would last. It 
seems, indeed, incredible that ono so foud of excitement and of 
movement and of active exercise os she was, could linger on 
through tweuty years of monotony and isolation. That her ca]^ 
tivity lasted so long was a wonderfully happy thing for IScotland, 
for it secured peace with England, and peace with England was 
the one condition essential to the prosperity of Scotland. 

It is the story of a part of this long captivity that Mr. Loader 
baa now written. Ho has confined his work to the years which 
Mary passed under the guardianship of iShrewsbury. He thoa 
takes up his story after the Conference of York, the point at which 
Mary’s captivity may bo said to have begun, and ends it with the 
year when ISir Italph iSadler was commissioned to relievo Shrewsbury 
of a charge of which he was lung before that time heartily weary. 
Mr. I^ouder thus jivoids those two great whirlpools of tho Marian 
controversy—the first appearance of the Casket Letters and the 
. discovery of the Babiugton plot. He is thus spared the necessity 
of committing bimsolf to an opinion on either of these important 
points. But, though not joining the camp of either party in the 
Marian war, Mr. Leader evidently does not think that Mary wrote 
the Casket Letters; but he does think her guilty of plotting 
against Eliznbetli—iudeed, ho considers the whole time of her stay 
in J^higland us one continuous series of intrigues, in which plans 
fur the dethrouement of Elizabeth found a place side by side 
with schemes for iu;r own liberation. Mr. Tjcader a book ie in no sense 
a controversial work ; he has merely undertaken to give a faithful 
record of Mary's life, and of everything connected with her safe¬ 
keeping during these tedious years. He has dono his work 
thoroughly well, and Las spared no pains in searching out and 
bringing forward every si:rnp of information that can elucidate hie 
subject. Lodge. Labanoff*, and other writers; collections of letters 
and State Papers; all tho documents, published or unpublished^ 
that contain any reference to Mary, her gaolers, or her accomplices, 
have all been put into THCj^uIsition, and the whole arranged so as to 
form a continuous and inteivsting story. From this story every 
one intoresled in tho captive Queen may learn how she was- 
lodged, fed, and guarded ; whom she wrote to, and who wrote to 
her ; what wondrous needleworks she wrought, and upon whom 
blie bestowed them ; who succeeded and who failed in visiting her 
—in short, all she did and said and looked and thought, with as 
much minuteness of detail as if she were the heroine of the last new 
novel. The outline of the story is soon given. There are few events 
to tell. Nothing occurs to break the apparent monotony of the 
captive's life savo tho occasional iHimoval from one house to another. 
From Tutbury, of which she complains the moat, describing her 
rooms as two paltry holes, and the garden as a place only lit for 
pigs, she is taken to Wingtield, thence to Cb^wortb, and then on 
to Sheffield, and her life in each house is very much the same life, 
except that every now and then there are suspicions of underhand 
practices, or discoveries of attempts to communicate with ths 
world outside, or rumours of plans for a rescue organized by hei 
friends without; and after every such discovery the conffiiement 
grows stricter, the guards aro increased, and tho watchful¬ 
ness is riMloublcd. At one time there was such good reason 
to fear ?n aillack on Tutbury that Mary was romovod in groat 
haste to Ooventry, where she had to be lodged at an inn. Tho 
unseomlineas of ktHiping her in such public quarters was a cause 
of great auxiety to Shrewsbury, who was well pleased to get 
safely within his own walls again. All through the dreary record 
ono hardly knows which to pity most, the captive or her keeper. 
No doubt he at tirst felt proud of the trust committed to 
him as a signal proof of his sovereign’s favour. And the man 
who could write as he did, that ho considered liiinsolf more 
highly favoured than all his ‘^ansysters” because Elizabeth 
answered his anxious inquiries about ber health by a scrap of a 
note in her(»wn handwriting, must have Mhd a very servile soul and 
hardly deserved anything better than such cheap rewards for his 
faithful service and endurance of mauifold provocation.^. Ono of 
hia greatest trials was that Elizabeth never would allow him money 
enough to meet the expenses which his charge entailed upon him. 
At tirst he was allow'i^ 52/. a week, a sum which he complained 
I was not enough to pay for the maintenance of the Queen of Scots 
and her fullo\ring, and afterwards this allowance was cut down to 
30I. Even parting with this paltry sum, inadequate us it was, 
tried Elizabeth’s niggardly soul sorely. U'heii, too, she over and 
over again grew suspicious of Shrewsbury’s loyalty, tliougli .she 
had no more faithful servant, and proposed to hand hi.s prisoner 
over to tho keeping of Huntingdon. Had Shrowsbury been a 
wise man lu* would have let her go, and been right glad to get 
rid of her. But he dreaded any change as implying clistru.'it of 
his honour, and therefore did his utmost to retain this very burden¬ 
some inmate in bis household. How irksome his task was to him 
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aigr be gathered from his letters. Now he describes how either 
Im or his wife contrives to bo always with “ this queett ” so as to 
keep her, if possible, from making mischief; in another letter he 
jayg be has had ** more trouble tban he ever bad before in one 
U'ben we find frequent complaints from Mary of the way 
in'wbich her health gave way from want of exercise ; and Shi'ews- 
bury, who dare not trust her out of his sight, has to walk out with 
her himself, though he suffered fi'cim the gout. His mind, too, 
was coustantly kept on the strain for the detection of ** practices ” 
either among the Queen’s people or his own. Moreover, he found 
himself mode the object of the most groundless calumnies. At 
one time bis own chaplain went, up to London to denounce him 
as being a “practisur ” himself. Even hie wife, possessed by 
jealousy, after having at first zmloiislv assisted him in Jiis charge, 
Wont oil', leaving him lo bear the burden of it alone. Only once 
was ho allowed a holiday during the whole long fourtetin years, 
and that wan when he went to London to act as I'l’esident of 
the Commission of Peers at Norfolk's trim. After the execution 
of the Koutence, wnich he then pronounced, he was made Earl 
Marshal in Norfolk’s stead, and this empty honour was the ouly 
reward he got to make up for the loss of money, the loss of health, of 
peace of mind, and of domestic happiness, nil which he .sufiered in 
the discharge of the arduous duty wliich his Queen demanded at 
his hands. 

Another grievance, of which, however, Shrewsbur^'e tenants 
had more reason to complain than Shrewsbury himself, was, that 
whenever this expensive guest was moved from one house to an¬ 
other, the country people liad to bear the burden of the removal 
of her bagpipe, the furniture, and plenishing required to make her 
lodgings suitable to her quality. All the carls and packhorses 
that could bo got hold of were put in requisition to carry her 
effects, a at which the owncr.s grumbled mightily. Of nil 

the houses at wliich she was quartered in turn, iShefiiuld w^as 
found the moat cuuveuient and suitable, both on account of its 
size, its strength, and its position, and also because thoro w^aa an¬ 
other house within the limits of the manor to which Mary could 
be easily moved for change of quarters without much trouble. It 
was at Sheffield, thorofore, that she passed the greater part of tho 
time that she was in Shrewsbury’s keeping. As Mr. Leader 
points out, it is strange that while every scrap of tradition is 
eagerly caught at in connexion with all the houses Mary 
Stuart over stayed in, and even witli some in which she never 
stayed at all—such as Hardwick—and while every spot in 
which sho is even reported to have spent a night is thought 
worthy of notice, Shelheld Oustle, where she spent many mure 
nights than its owner can have desired, has been compara¬ 
tively dropped out of sight, and is seldom even named iu 
connexion with her story. It is certainly rather hard that, 
-^hile the possossion of a set of bed-curtains, of a pair of iiro- 
sereens, or - of any other relic of needlework made by the 
busy fingers of the Queen of Scots, is supposed to give to 
ftnr otherwise obscure dwelling-placo a certaiu prestige and 
flavour of antiquity, Shrilield, uuder whose shelter all these 
elaborate designs took shape from tho lingers of this illus¬ 
trious needlewoman, should be regarded as a wholly modern 
and vulgar place, fit only for the making of kuives and money, and 
as such quite beneath tile notice of the romancer and the historian. 
Now Mr. Leader knows all about Sheffield, and very pniperjy 
wishes to see it reinstated in its proper place in romantic history. 
His account of tho Castle, the Park, and the Manor House is at 
once clear, graphic, and picturesque. Attached to tho Manor w'as 
n building called the Lodge, in which tradition places tho lodging 
of the Scottish Queen. It had a flat lead roof, on which she used 
to take the air. Tho view she enjoyed there is thus described by 
Mr. Loader:— 

On tkia olevation it is probable tbo Queen of Scots toolc the air, nnd en¬ 
joyed the prospect, over the voles ut' Don, Sheaf, and Porter. The view on 
*a clear day L most extensive. Kvuu the dirt of a inauufacturing town 
fails wholly to dt»Mtroy the charm of the landscape. Tiie hills are the okt 
liilh of Hallamshire, aa they rise above the vallcya, where flow her flva 
streams. In tlieir former wildness they were grand ; but even now, culti- 
valed, fenced og, built upon, gashed by quarries, marred by mine lieaps, 
blackened by chimneys, they return much of their ctlil charm, and tempt 
tlio men of ^cflicld to emerge from their crowded town and breathe God’s 
air. 

Mr. lifader'a book is embellished by photographs from portraits of 
tho Ii^ls of Norfolk and Shrewsbury, and of Shrewsbury's famous 
wilb» Bess of Hardwick. The frontispiece is a full-length of 
Mary at the tqjre of thirty-six from the famous Hardwick portrait. 
Certainly} it does not represent any surpassing beauty of feature, 
bat then it must be borne in mind that it was painted after years 
of confinement and disappointment had injured her health, and 
mimt have told upon her looks. Mr. Leaaer’e remarks touching 
the apparwt contradictions in Mary’s portraits are worth noting. 
After quoting from a letter of Mary to her uncle the Cardiniu, 
oommisBiooing him to have four portraits of herself made to give 
as presents, he snys 

Does not this passage throw some light %)n that cmious subject, the 
portraiture of Mary Stuart ? Likenesses bearing her name ubouad in the 
old bOB SSe of Koglond, yet few of them can be proved genuine, and many 
an utterly irrecoocilable with the idea that th^ represent the same face. 
This letter offers a solution of the puzale. The portraits were ordered flrom 
Fjrsnee, niobahlr copisd hastily from some picture there, and were distri- i 
Irated rather as tokons of recognition, than with any idea of recalling the I 
!|lsatores of a familiar face.' Some would go to persons who had never seen I 
theQueen of Scots, and would be prizad, not because they were likenesses, 
bit because they were her giiU. Hence we find SB those stnnge divei^ 


sides of feature and of complejdon whiob have perploxed eaqviBSi^ Md 
led some to oak whether the Queen of Scots were a, obfuneleop in hfff 
frequent changes of appearance. , 

Mr. Leader’s description of Buxton, or the "Bayxi6B i>f Bitok- 
stones,” which was then just beginning to come into fiivonr, dad 
was r^eatodly visited by Mary, and always with hensfit to bsr 
health, is amusii^ as contrasteid with the &ixtoii of to-^y. But 
want of apace will not permit us to touch on all tbo verm points 
of interest in this the lost contribution to the Marioii literatura 
Suffice it to say, that it is a thoroughly readable record of a period 
which has hitherto been a neglected (lapter in Mary Stuarts fife.- 


THE POLVNESIA#RACl£.* 

rilllE AmericanH hare long felt the want of an aristocracy in< 
the United States. It is reported that an Atjsh Society ia 
now to bo founded as a kind of order of nobility. None but 
AryntiH need apply. Tho ingciiioua Hebrew, the bold Ganowanian 
(as*Mr. Lewis Morgan calls tbo lied Man), the industrious Ah 
Sill, and tlio prolilio negro will all sink to the lovol of a proletariat. 
As to the Irish emigrants, wo presume that undeniable Celts will 
bo admitted to tho Aryan Society, but persons of Silurian or 
Iburiau descent will be sternly rejoctod. But the aristocratic 
Aryans of tho Statos may nut'bo aware that they will have to 
admit such “ coloured people ” as the I’olynesiaus to their new 
society. If Mr. Foniunder is right iu the opinion expressed in his 
Polynpxitm Harr, then most of the Polynesians are descended 
from a people that was cognate to, but far older than, the Vedic 
family of the Arian (ftir) race.” This theory was advanced by 
Mr. Forunndcr iu the first volume of his book, noticed in the 
iSaturduy Itcvmv, on February 9, i8yS. Mr. Foroander has 
collected and studied with much industry the legends, beliefs, 
songs, and genealogies of tbe Hawoiians. His notion is that 
Aryans of an ago much earlier than tbo composition of tbe 
llig-Veda entered India; got mixed up w'iib llravidians, nnd 
thus acquired a dusky bue; became moulded to tbe Cushite- 
Arabian civilization of that time ” (wKat time ?) ; loft India for 
the Indian Archipelago; yielded more and more to Cushite ideas, 
whatever they luay have been^ and at last pushed into tho 
Pacific, not later than tbe first century of the Christian era. 
In our notice of Mr. Fornander’s first volume we ventured to 
treat with gentle irony tho philological arguments W which 
this prc-Vedico-Ario-Uravidio-Cuahite Polyiiesiiui pcdigi'ee is 
supported. For example, granting that Nulm is the Polynesian 
word for an island, we should nut at once connect Arginusie or 
Ichnusa with Nuka, or derive them from the language of the 
Cushite Arabs. We also declined to see any uecessory connexion 
between Aitu-Tako, oue of tho llervey group, and It or Ait, a 
famous ruler of Arabia, renowned in Indian lore,” and known 
to tbo Greeks as “ K.iug Aotus.” Mr. Fornaiider has not been 
shaken by our opposiiiou; nay, while he “ sends his warm Atoka ” 
(Cushite halleluia P) to several English critics, he does not greet 
us with this kindly salutation. But, as he returns in his proiaco 
and the early chapteis of his second volume to his pre-Vedic 
theory of tho origin of tbe Polynesians, we venture once more tf> 
express our opiuion that certain of his arguments are not real 
proofs of bis hypothesis. 

Mr. Fornandur says that the folklore of tho Polynesians refers 
lo events in the far past, which have hitherto been considered as 
the prehistoric heirlooms of Cushites and Semites alone.” Ho 
also finds in tho race some emstoms and modes of thought exclu¬ 
sively Arian.” Now it is an abuse of words, though a very com¬ 
mon one, to speak of ** Aryan customs and modes of thought.” 
The term Aryan can only be scientifically applied to language. 
Professor Max Muller himself has protested against the wide and 
erroneous use of tbe word as employed by Mr. Fomander. There 
are no such things as customs and modes of thought exclusively 
Aryan,” and there is, probably, no savago or barbarous custom or 
mode of thought which Aryans ” cannot be shown to have known 
and practised. Again, we do not believe that there exist, in folk¬ 
lore, any “ prehistoric heirlooms ” mcaliar to the Semitic race alone. 
The Cushites we leave to Cauon Kawlinson and tho Anylo-Itrad 
Banner, This is a point which can only be illustrated, of course, 
by examples, and we have no room here to show that Semitic folk- 
lorp exists, in a rougher form, amun^ Bushmen, SSulus, Finns, and 
Basques. One instance mi^ be mentioned. Mr. Foraouder (vol. ii. 
p. 42) speaks of NauU-a<MaikM, who was swallowed by a whale 
and vomited up alive. ** If this is not a remnant of ancient myliiB 
and legends brought with them bj^ Polynesians from &elr 
transpacific ancient homes . . . • it is, at least, a remarkable co¬ 
incidence with tbe Jewish legend of tbo Prophet Jonah.” But 
the myth of a person who is swallowed by a whale, an elephant, a 
sturgeon, or what not, and escapes auve, is common to Red 
Indians, Finns, imd Bushmen. Bid they receive it from Ou^te or 
Semitic authorities F The truth is that the mdroAen of tbe tribes 
of earth are at bottom the same, and there is no reason why we 
should seek an origin for them in Semitic or Sanscrit literature. 
It is in lihfyp^, or Sanscrit, or Semitic boc^ that we first find 
the marchen in a literary form; but that explaiiis neither t^iair 
origin nor their distribution. To put the matter shortly, both 

* The PoloneeUm ibiee; ite Orif^n wed MigraUem i and Hu Anwewi 
Hktory oj the Hawaiian Teopte, is the Timee of JSamOamehu /. By 
Abraham Fomander, Circuit Judge of the libmd of MauiyH. I. YcL IL 
London: Trttbner & Co. 1880. 
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fOfuiar tsiaii of the marvellous and mpular costoms sre such 
vatuial produetions of the human mind sn the savoge and barbarous 
atages that tliey rarely afford any proof of community of race or 
of contact batweok races. They are peculiar to no race or races, 
they are human. 

Mr. Fornanderb aecond volume is devoted to the traditions 
contained in the genealogieB of great Polynesian families. While 
we are prepared* to admit that some elements of history must 
have been preserved in genealogies sometimes fifty generations 
long, we are less ready to allow that these historical elements can 
always be disengaged from the dross of legendary fancy. Again, 
we are less inclined than Mr. Fornandor is to ciUculnte perious of 
time by assipiing thirty years to each generation. Our author 
himself admits that many ranoalogies ore distorted, and many are 
amplified, by family pride and the conceit of bards aud other 
inheritors of tradition. But this is no new critical problem. 
The best opinions nro still divided os to tho way in which 
wo should understand tlie heroic legends and genealogies 
of Greoco and of Iceland. What is tho historical cle¬ 
ment, what the legendary, in the story of Jason, aud tho 
quest of tho Flceco of Gold P This is hut one instance of 
genealogical records and legendary tradition, often very coherent 
aud plausible, which meet us in tho early history of IJellns. For our 
own part, wo can only disceru two points of light in the question. 
First, when tho adventures of the heroes of tho Greoh genealogies 
meet us also in llio heroic logonds of Ohina, Finland, and New Zoji- 
land, and in popular faii*y tales, wo think these adventures may bo 
ragiirded as mvlhical. It is impossible for us to discover who were 
the original narrators of those stories. We cannot accept thorn as 
historical, yet the Greek heroes of the tales have coherent 
gonenlogies connecting them with historical families. Wo have 
only diacovered one error of three generations in all tho legends nf 
tlie tklyssey. Again, we may accept the accounts i>f institutions 
given in such traditions, ns more or less true of tlio ago whicli told 
the story, especially if analogous institutions are found to have an 
historical existence among k-nown poojiles. Perhaps wo might 
alst) iiwvq)t legjiiuhiry accounts of groat movements and migrations 
of peoples as not unbased on fact. Mr. Fornandor, however, is 
inclined to believe much more in Ihu historical traths of the 
Polynusaaii legends. ^^'e cannot give more credence to them 
than to the tales of Danuus and ./lOgyptus, or to tho legends of the 
Pallid ins genealogically conuocted with the great historical 
French houses. Mr. Fornandor says, “ We believe the Icelandic 
folk-lore which tells of exploits and voyages to far distant lands,” 
and why should wo not believe the I'oiyuesiau P Well, so far as 
Polynesian legend talks ol long voyages between the various 
groups, we may accept that general fact as historical. But tho 
icelauaic geiieulogios in tho »Sagas are usually brief, aiid concerned 
with pei'Boiis roniovcd but by u few generations from tho age of tho 
narrator. The Polynesian genealogies, on the other hand, are os 
long ns those of the Maclaines ol Lochbuy, and other Fligblarid 
houses, and run back to the most distant aud foggy antiquity. 

The liaivaiian genealogies carry their principal line of chiefs 
'‘up to Nauaulu, or some forty-three generations ago. On the 
principle of allotting thirty years to each genoratioii, this gives us 
twelve hundred years, and takes us back to 680 A-D.” But, just 
AS ill the case of* Highland genealogies, the first pages are blank 
enough. “ For thirteen or fourteen generations, or between four 
and five hundred yearn, 1 find nothing in Hawaiian legends, except 
the bare gunoaloguuil true, to indicate even tho faintest ripple of 
national life and existence” (vol. ii. p. 5). About the commence¬ 
ment of the eleventh centurv, however, wo come to a kind of opic, 
or heroic ago of I'olyncsiau legend, like tho tiino of Pelops, Banaus, 
Jason, tho Trojan cycle, and the rest, in Hellenic legend. “ An 
ora of national* unrest and of tribal commotion scorns to hare set 
in,” says Mr. Foruander. After, and perhaps as a result of a 
period of cxcitouieut, Mr. Furnander finds in the legends traces of 
customs previously unnicntioned, as more stringent tabus and 
human sacrifices. “ In support of this surmise, 1 may state that 
in all tho legends or allusions referring to the period previous to 
thia migratory epoch, 1 have found no indications of the practice of 
human sacrifices, though they may have existed” (vol. ii. p. 61). 
But how could Mr. Fornander expect to find indiciitiouH of any 
institutions before the ** migratory period,” if, os ho had already 
floid, ho " finds nothing in the Hawaiian legends except the bare 
geological tree ”F While wo odmit that the stones of migra- 
tioiiB may ho echoes of fiicts, we cannot feel at all certain that the 
heroes of the stories are historical characters, any more than 
Pelops or iEgyptue* Of Kahoi, for example, the legend says;— 
Tho rainbow is the jiath of Kabai. 

Kaliai passed on, on tlio ftonting cloud of Kaui, 

Kahai passed on tltc glancing light. 

And, again, of Kaulu 


Rainbow colours, morning light, 

He is tile one who spreads them out. 

No eolar mythologist will read Uiese liueo without feeling confi¬ 
dent that Kahai and Kaulu ore, not historical characters, but 
^Veolar heroes.” We have so such happy facility of guessing; but 
the well-known charaoter of all early legends makes us hesitate to 
look on Kaulu and K ah a i as more real than the Finnish Ilmarinon 
or Wainamoinen. Tl^y seem to,u8 like knights of the Mabmogion, 
misty figures in the Ttonh TruwM. These doubts will probably 
he felt by most comparative students of national traditions. Mr. 
ITomaader has iodustriously compared all extant variants of the 
gSBMloG^s, and thinks it possible to disentitle the apparent 


snarl of the various versions and reduM ^e pretension ^ ^ 
Hawaii and Maui genealogists and b^s ^ J® 

with historical truth.” But Grote’s scepUcwm about tho possihihty 
of any such operation seems to us well fouu^. .V. 

Much more interesting and valuable than Mr. FomandMs 
attempt to disengage personal history from the ^ 

notices of institutions such as the AliarAlu, a kind of court « 
with gradations of rank and of tabu.^ All this passage 
(vol. ii. pp. 28.30) is worthy of the study of inquirers into 
history of institutions. The story of tho abduction of the JAioy 
Hina, however, seems almost as like alegeud of a Polynesian Helen 
the Fair as a tradition with an historical basis. Another legend 
(vol. ii. p. 75 ) resembles the beginning of the story of Theseus, and 
a Scythian miirchen handed down by Herodotus. Very curiouE- 
are the traditions of shipwrecked white men, possibly Japanese 01 
Spanish (vol. ii. pp. 81, 106-109). When Mr. Fornander reoclma 
moderif history, he tells the mieerable story of Captain CJook a ad¬ 
ventures and death with singular spirit and impartiality. Mis 
tendency is to defend Cook against tho charge of luten- 
tioiially allowing himself to bo deified as Bono; kut, we say it 
with regret, tho evidence of Captain King (vol. ii. p. 175) looks 
rather the other way. Tho fortunes of poor Cooks body^anu 
bones have a ghastly intere.si. This volume seems to us infinitely 
more valuable than its predecessor. Would it bo noasible to pub¬ 
lish, with notes and introduction, the texts of tho llitwaiian gene¬ 
alogies ? Then people could form thoir own opinions more do- 
nirbwllir tliAn it iaeanv to do at T)rc.SOnt. 


TWO FARMING NOVKI.S.* 

H erb, by a coincidence, we have a couple of agricultural 
novels appearing simultaneoubly, witli engagingly rural 
titles. One and the other would seem to have been written con 
amo}\* by mnu whcAare thoroughly at home in their subjects, and 
both are readable and instructive to boot. But there tlio resom- 
b 1 an(*e between them ends. Mr. Tanner, as may be supposed, 
being ProfesBor in an Agricultural College, is all in favour of pro¬ 
gress and scientific farming j while Ihenuouymous author of Stubble 
J^'arm is mure rough and ready in his applicntiou of principles, 
and rather wedded to the traditions of an older school. Leaving 
it to experts to decide between the rival systems, we may say that 
people who go to novels chiofiy for amusement will find Stubble 
Farm tho pleasanter reading of the two. It is a rollicking story, 
by no means artistically arranged, but full of iiuimiitiun and vigor- 
oualy-drawu character. Gp to a certain point it ombodit's tho highly 
satisfactory experiences of two English farmera of the enterprising 
class of tho old-fashioned days. They have suflicieui capital, and 
spend it with spirit; they grudge nothing in reason to the land, 
according to their lights; they treat thoir people generously, 
though they look to have work for their wages; and for them¬ 
selves they are up with tho early ploughmen aiul arc alw'ays willing 
to turn their hands to anything, in spite of indifi'erent seasons and 
severe agricultural dejiressiou, we see no reason to doubt that Mr. 
Strong lh«i second would have triumphantly aurmounted his 
diflicuilies aud died well-to-do like his father. It needed some¬ 
thing more than foreign conqietitiuu to ruin him. So his fate 
comes to him in the form so familiar to novel-readers, of trust 
responsibilities which he is careless in discharging. Even then he 
would have met his obligations honourably, though he might have 
had to throw up the lease of the Stubble Farm. But he is brought to 
insolvency and a molniicholy end by the scientific extravagances of 
Mr. Strong the third, to whom, by somewhat involved private 
arrantjremeuts, the Stubble Farm has been transferred. Not that 
.science is allogcther to blame ; for young Mr. Harold Strong is 
lamentably wanting in discretion, besidi's being fur too much 
of a fine gentleman, and having married a girl who is a 
superfine young lady. Still science directed by ignorance and 
inexperience does a gi'eat deal more barm than good, llai'old 
buys a steam-plough, and sets it to work without previously 
studying tho strata of tho ground. Consequently he turns up an 
unkindly subsoil, throwing it 011 the top of land that has l^n 
brought into capital heart by a lung course of liberal manuring. 
And so tho unfortunate young follow cuts his own throat with 
tho deep ploughshares hu has iiitruducod with a flourish of 
trumpets. But, os what is one man's poison may ^ another man's 
meat, tho case is exactly the reverse with rrofessor Tanner's hero. 
That astute young idiue -ai an agricultural college likewise goes 
ill for serious steam-ploughing, with results that are the marvel of 
an excited neighbourhood. But then ho had rented lean and 
neglected acres, and had struck treasures of viigiu mould beneath 
the surface. The result is a show of arable land that looks as if 
each foot of it had been wrought by spade husbandry, and which 
blooms like a garden with miraculous crops. 

But we have been hurried forward to the sombre ddnouemmt 
in the concluding chapters of Stubble Farm, which is in contrast 
with the brightness of the bulk of tho volumes. If Tom Strong 
wtM ruined ooforo he was well past his prime, he had thoroughly 
enjoyed his prosperity while it lasted; aud at his commodious 
homestead of the Stubble Farm his lines hod fallen to him in 


• Stubltle Farm; or. Three GeHemiion* of Englith Farmers. Uy the 
Author of Ernest’s Stragglev,” &«. London : Tinsley brothers. i 83 o. 

Abbott** Farm; or, FraeHee with Seieace. Uy Henry Tanner, 
M.R.A.C., ProfiMtsor of Agtieultars in tho Royal Agricultural Collcgo. 
London: Macmillan & Co. a8do. 
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pleasant plncoB. The introductory pictures of the farm and its 
BurroundinpfR, in their highly-coloured painting of rural abundnnco, 
suggest an easy rent and a haudsonio balance at the county 
banher’s. aeo Imlf-a-dozen pairs of magnificent horses 

ploughing in the rich loam, in all tho lustre of their shining 
hamrsA and to the music of the jingling hells. Of course there is 
a Biiporb show of old W'bQat in the rick-yard; the straw-yard is 
tilled witli prime young feeding-atock; tho cows come trooping in 
with swollen udders to yield pailfuls of frothing milk; and a herd 
of short-legged hogs aro being fattened for pork and tecon among 
poultry of all kinds, from peafowl downwards. Above all, there 
are servants wh«> have been brought up under “ tho y<jung innstor,” 
having worked from their boylu«id under his father helore him. 
They nave learned to take a peraoiuil pridein the fanu,nud have come 
to Consider .Mr. ytrong's interests ns their ow'd. The consequence is 
thatovery thing has prospered; things seem to go upongi‘oas(?d wheels, 
as between the employer and hLs head labourers; and Turn Rtrniig, 
with few cares in ilio world, leads tlic n/rtive but jovial exi.stenco 
of the most fortunate of gcntleuiau-farnuTs. lleHliooisand courses 
occasjonally, and takes a day nowand then with tho hounds, lie keeps 
a plain but excellent table ) ho sends his hoys to a good middle- 
class school, and includes a governess in the strength of his 
domestic estnhlishmeut. Jle enjoys admirable health and ex¬ 
uberant spirits, so that when taking an outing in the way of busi¬ 
ness, in the company of a kindred spirit, he breaks into something 
like vulgar “ larking.” Ihit, on the whole, Tom is a hearty pood 
fellow, filling the sUitiuu in which Providence has placed him 
with pleasure to hiiUBolf and profit to his dependents. In the 
Stubblf Fnnu wo have these pleasant picture.-* of the farming in 
the olden time which seem to be fading from tho face of 
ICnglirth niral society, as tfeorge J‘]liot and other WTiters have 
dejUcted it. 

The man to hold his own in tho new state of tilings is 
yiuuig Mr. John llolmos, the leunnt of the .Abbott’s harm. He 
is believed to have reutod the laud on reastinable terms, and 
has every opportunity be.sidea for developing his advanced vic.ws. 
For forty years the farm had Is'ini in the hands of uii ea^v- 

g oiug pentlemRii, who had been content to pay his way and do 
is farming in tlie old-fashioned grooves. Mr. Sohn goes in for a 
sweejiing revolution. lie is pledged by his antecedents to cultivate 
up to his character, which stands deaervodly high in scientific 
circles. lio has di.sliuguiished himself ut the agricultural college, 
and lias been holder of the \Vre.vborougb scholarship. That ho is 
brimful of ingenious theories we may easily conceive, but intuition 
with him seems to take the place of experience. Ho has an ex¬ 
traordinary flow of well-chosen laugua{>e, and is a master in those 
arts of prai'.tical logic which make converts offhand in the most 
inqiTubable quarters. From our personal oliservation of human 
nature, and, above all, of human nature in the country districts, 
we should sny ^al his ideas must have been scouted noLwilh- 
Btanding their intrinsic merit, and himself held up to general 
detestation, lie has no notion of dealing gently with prejudices ; 
he is most uncompromising in tlio statement of hi.s startling opin¬ 
ions} he dogmatizes in a tone of authoritative iurallibility that 
will tolerate no reply; and quotes chemical facts and scientific 
ilgures with a fliiency that should have neut his primitive inter¬ 
locutors into fits. As a matter of fact, however, I’rofoesor 
Tapuer's hero is ahvays left in command, not only of the 
•aTguqicnt, but of tho situation. Ills father has been long in 
ocedpatiou of a farm adjoining his own. Mr. Tlolnies, junior, sets 
to wOtk at tho vulgar process of teaching the old gentleiuau to 
suck eggs,” He broachc.s plans the bare statement of which some¬ 
what scandalize the intelligent senior, who uevertboless hastens to 
subscribe to them cordially, on the simple explanation of the 
jroung enthuHiast, That may be set down pcriiaps to paternal 
partiality. But it i.s just the same with poor Fairer \N^atkin 8 , 
who sets up his opinions chapter after chimter, that they may bo 
summarily bowled over by young Mr, llolmes. When John 
>lo]mc.s has found au hour or two to spare, and that has been a 
onatter of no little dithculty, owing to the methods of his habits of 
work and tbe quick succession of his numerous engagements, 
he walks over to call upon Watkins, who is his nearest neigh¬ 
bour. A stroll round Watkinses antediluvian farm woll re¬ 
pays him for his trifling sacrifice of time, ilis unfortunate host 
18 unmercifully snubbed as be directs attention to tho«o sights 
about the place which had always been tho pride of his honest 
heart. Ilis visitor sneers alike at his implemunm and crops, and 
humanely suggests mackintoshes for the unfortunate stock that 
.Bland shivering in the wet and the open staciyard. After all, Watkins 
ventures to call Mr. Holmes’s attention to one arrangement which ho 
hopes is above criticism, it is a covered pit for the reception of 
JiquM manure; and ho appeals te tho fragrant aroma exhaling 
iroin it as evidence of the richness of the quality. Even there his 
irrepressible gucst^ has been smilingly lying in wait for him. 
Holmes rejoins, triumphantly, that the very strength of the smell 
is eonclusivo again.st the folly of tho deluded Watkins. It shows 
that.those fertilizing particles which ought to have been fixed are 
eacapiog, to be caugnt in duo course by the ** nets ” ho has spread 
over the eurface of his steam-ploughing. In short, Farmer Wat- 
Idna is routed horse and foot, whether he tries to make a stand on 
his liitteoing stock or hia root crops; and, having been introduced 
into the story to point a morel, he and his household are turned 
into a terrible example. He dies and leaves his family almost 
destitute. What is more, his pretty daughters are helpless, having 
been idiotically educated above their station; and are only saved 
&om penut^’ and worse by the benevolent iateiporitioa of Mrs. ^ 


John Holmes, jmiior. For Mr. Holmee had found a 'helnoieet 
worthy of him in a young woman who brings him all the 
virtues for her dower. Mr. and Mrs. Holmes are the bone* 
ficent geniuses of their neighbourhood, and, carrying thMr 
spirited nud munificent squire along with them, idmost revo¬ 
lutionize the neighbourhood. They found an Industrial Col¬ 
lege for young ladies; they proipote independence among farm 
labourers by judicious assistance; they instruct them in all 
the advantages of life insurance; they encourage lectures which 
draw admiring audiences; they find tho funds for female 
agricultural scholarships; and are the authors of an infinity of 
useful minor reforms. It is sad to relate that, after all, the self- 
sufiicient Mr, Holmes is brought almost as near to the brink of 
ruin us tho energetic but unphilosophical Tom Strong. Only while 
Strong has come to insolvency in spite of his farming, it is high- 
fanning that has landed Ilulmos in his difiiculties; and is only ex¬ 
tricated by the timely interposition of the Squire, who rewaius his 
scjeutiiic enterprises by the offer of a lucrative land agency. We 
have already remarked' that Professor Tanner’s little book may Ijo 
read with considerable profit. But it proves just us much or as 
little us any fiiucil’ul story that is written with a purp ose, and in 
support of certain preconceived conclusions. 


WIIKATLEY’S SAAIUEL TEPYS.* 

I X this well-printed and truly readable volume Mr. Wheatley 
has turned nis gilts as an «,ntiquary and os a pleasant writer 
to good account. 11 might, indeed, be asked whether there was any 
iiciiJ to go oia.side the /h/i;y for an account of Pepys and his world; 
lor of ail gossips Charles ll.'e Clerk of the Acts ia tlie prince, 
and of nil liiitobiogiaphnis he is the most candid. But Mr. 
Whealley has distinctly shown cause.” He has done, mutatis 
mufuHilts, what a college lecturer does with his Horace’s Kpistlca or 
his Cicero's Letters; ho has given the history of the work, has thrown 
togcliter tint allusions, has written chapters to elucidate points that 
INqiys hiinsMll took for granUMl, and has gathered into a focus the 
seatl*red indications of the writer's character. The hook has 
chapfors on Ifopys before, in, and after the Duivify on his hooks and 
Ills friend.s, on London, the Court, thn public characters of tho time, 
on Tangier, whither Pepys was amit with Lord Dartmouth in 1683, 
on the navy, on manners and umusciiienU under the Uestoration. 

number of appendices are added, one of them a list of plays 
—they ai'e more than one hundred and fifty in number—which 
Pepys saw acted, giving an interesting bird’s-eye view of the 
lte.‘*torHlion theatre; another, a list of tho Secri'laries of the Admi¬ 
ralty, commiinicated by Colonel Pasloy, being a real contribution 
to the history of tho navy. 

Pepys was born in 1632, oilhttr at Brampton, near Huntingdon, 
or in London, where his father, though a luenibFir of a good old 
family, was a tailor. He was educated at .St. Paul’s School and 
at Matgdalene College, Cambridge; at twont)-three ho married a 
beautiful French girl, Elizabeth St. Michol, ilaughter of a 
queer visionary who had beeu ^'gentleman carver’’ to Queen 
Henrietta Maria, and who spent hia later years and most of his 
sorry substance in taking out patents for inventions. Mr. 
Wbi'atley gives a list of them in au appendix, and odd invoutinus 
they are—contrivances for curing “smoakeing chimneys,” for 
keeping horse-ponds free from mud, for moulding bricks, not to 
mention other and vaster Bcheme.s which never came to tho patent 
stage, such as for raising submerged ships and working the gold- 
miuos of King Solomon. Mrs. I’epys, charming creature ns she 
seems to have beeu, and oddly matched with her matter-of-lact 
husband, shows ti’acos of her parentage. When the IHary opens, 
we find I’epys already nurried, and on the look-out for a living. 
The Diary begins ou January i, 1659-60, and ends—the nulhor’a 
eyesight failing him—not quite ten years later, May 31, 1669. 
Culeridgo, in one of those manuscript notes of which he was so 
prodigal, speaks of this loss of I’epys’s eyesight as **a greater and 
more grievous loss to the mind’s eye of his peistcritv than to the 
bodily organs of Pepys himself. It makes me,^’ he goes on, 
** restless and discontented to think what a diary, equal in minute¬ 
ness and truth of portraiture to tho preceding, from 1669 to 1688 
or 1690, would have beeu for the true causes, processes, and cha¬ 
racter of the Kevolution.” Tho point to be observed is that thia 
minuteness and truth of portraiture ” spring from the fact that 
the iyiary was written without any thought of what might be 
published and what might not. It w>v8 never intended for Any 
one but the author to read, and, in fact, never was read by any 
one till more than a century after Pepys’s death. The volumes 
which contain his invaluable record were all written in shorthand 
of an exceptionaliy difficult type, and wore left without a olue to 
tWr interpretation. Mr. Wheatley thus recalls the circumstanoes 
under which they were first deciphered 

Wi'cn Pepys’fl library waa presented to Magdalene College, Cambridge^ 
by his nephew, John Jacknon, in 1724, there were, among the other trea- 
Bures, six small volumes of elosely-wriiten MB. in shorthand (upwards of 
three thonssad pages in all), which attracted little or no notice until after 
tbe publication of Evelyn’s ** Diary.” Then it was that the lion. Rev. 
George Neville, Muster of the College, drew them out of their obsoiirlty. 
and submitted them to his kinsman, the well-known statesman, I^onr 
Urenvllle, who had as a law student pinctlsed shorthand. Lord GronviUe 
deciphered a few of the pagc«, and drew np an alphabet ondlistof arbitraiy 
Mgae. These were handed to John itoiith, on undergraduate of Ht, JohnTi 

* Smuud Ptpy* and tht World As Diecif fa. By. Henry B. Whoatlqyf 
F.S.A. London: Bickers & Boa. i 38 o. ' * 
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OoUege, who undortook to deolpbor tho whole. Ho rommcnced ln» labouri 
in tho spring of 1819, -iod completed tl»om in April, 1822—liftviwfi; 
worked for, nearly three years, usually lor twelve and iourtcen hours a 
d«y. 

It was only a few years 11(70, as our readon^will remember, that 
the final revision of these shorthand volum# and the publication 
of a definitive " text was accompliBhod Mr. Mynors liright, 
President of Magdalene Oullege. 

Tho Diary has a psychological and an historical value; and it is 
of course iu the latter direction that Mr. Wheatley attempts to 
Bupplemont it. One of his best chiiptors ia that on Tangier; a 
story of incompetence, corruption, and muddle, that oven nt this 
distance of time is enough to make an Englishman blush. Tangier 
•was English for twenty-two years, from iC(\2, when it came into 
tho King's possession as purl of the dowry of Kallmrino of llraganzn, 
to 16S4, when Lord Dartmouth solemnly blew up tlioiortiiicatious and 
evacuated it; and during all this time Popys had much to do with 
the manotfement and victualling of the tow n. It was managed by ii 
Hoard of OommL-sioners in London, none of whom know anything 
of it, and who were so well fitted for their work tliut, as Pepys said, 
none of them knew whether they wore paying loo much or too little 
for tho mole which was to make a safo hm-b uir for tho now prtrt. 
Tnimense Bums wore spent on this mole, and sums ei|iiully great 
found their way into tho pockets of the rnauagers at homo. 
Pepys, who had a keen eye to his own iuteic.st, niiule a liandsome 
profit out of his victualling; and ho hjid powerlul protection which 
lelicved him from any danger of interference:— 

In January, 1668-69, Lord SaniUvich propof!c<l tlmt a payinaskT should 
he appointed at Tangier, and Miggosted Sir (’lmrl<'.s lloihonJ for the pi»r; 
but the Duke of York snid that nothing (‘oidd he. (hiiic williotit ]'fpyt,'» 
f'ouscnt.in case the arrangement slnmld injure limi in liir.oi'ioi' of IreuMiicr. 
Our Diarist was much ]>lc.:iBPd at tins iiihtancc ol (lie kludiicbS of the JhiKo, 
and of the whole cotniiilttcc towards him. 

YVith such “vested intercstis" at headquarters, and with 
Governors like the celebrated Colonel Kirke, it is not siir- 
ribing that Tangier slmuld soon have been fniud an unprofitable 
olding. Tho Moors were fo: ever alttickiiig it iu the invariable 
fiibhiou of those desert tribes-—sweeping dow n upon detachments 
or convoys, and disappearing into the wildernoa.s before vengeance 
could 1*00011 them. Moreover, politicul jealousy began to be ex¬ 
cited at homo. Tho TJouso of Oommoii.s ** expressed their dislike 
of the maringemcnt of the gairisou, which they suspected to bo a 
nursery for a Popish army ”—an odd suspicion, by the way, con¬ 
sidering that tho Portuguese (lovurnor had ro.signed bis post at the 
time of tho cession to England rather than surrender the town to 
hurctic.s. In the end. Lord Dartmouth (who took Pepys with 
him) sailed with secret oidevs to Tangi'n* in 1684, and brought 
away tho garrison, after destroying tho molo and tho fortitications. 
Decent people at homo wore ashamed of tlio whole business, of 
tho little that h.ad been made oi‘ the “ Key of the Mediter- 
rauoan," of the “ swearing, cursing and drinking ’’ which were the 
staple of tho life of tliu inhabilanl.*^, and of the humiliating but 
very nocMsary surrender. Tlio ono advuntego that England de¬ 
rived from Tangier Booms to bo that Weuceslaiia Hollar, coiu- 
miBsioiu‘d by the Jung, etched some chiirming views of it. 

Another valuablo chapter in Mr, Whcallei s book is that on tho 
Navy, with which Pepys was oflieially conni cted from the time of 
bi'4 appointment as ISecrotaTy to the Gciieials at Sea iu 1G60 to 
the Uevolution. In many ways this chapter is u(»t much pleasanter 
reading than that on Tangier; it is the samo story of incompetence 
and corruption, bailors unpaid aud deserting to the enemy, 
ofiicoFB jealous of each other and kn ing hands on o.ich other's ill- 
gotten gains—this is tho normal stale of things in tho English 
navy under Charles II. Thu Duke of York did his best to reform 
matters, and Pepys wrote for him n hitter to tho clerks of tlio 
oihee, which Mr. Wheatley calls a ** xno.'st compluto instance of a 
* wigging ’ given by the head of an olllce to his stafiV Dut thi.s 
could only mend tho behaviour of the chief oilicials ; it cuuld not 
cure tho fatal economical condition which was ruining the navy— 
which allowed the sailors to bo paid by “ ticliols,” end had to iind 
money by means of bills that wtire commonly negotiated at a loss 
of 10 to 15 per cent. I'erquisites and tho sale of places were 
tho rule. On a visit to Chatham Dockyard in 16G1, with Sir 
"William Hatteu, the Surveyor of the Navy, Pepys found tho house 
of the Director or Comniissioner of the Dockyard trim and com¬ 
fortable. “ 1 wonder," ho says, “ how my I.*ady Dattnn walked up 
and down with envious looks, to Boe how neat and rich everything 
is, saying that she would get it, for it formerly belonged to tho 
Surveyor of tho Navy.” Pepys himself was ollered i,oool. for his 
place as Clerk of the Acts, aud when ho was promoted bo did not 
scruple to divide the ploco bistwecu tin assistant and a disreputable 
brother of bis own. It need hardly bo said that the navy was 
no worse than other departments nt the time. 

It is plo.'isant to turn from the chapters iu which Mr. Wheatley 
describes tho ]l>usineS8 and tho pleasures of the hkigland of the He- 
storatiou, from the pages quoted or adapted from Do Grammout, aud 
Irum theofiioialTCcordsot ill-oigauised ofiices, to the chapters that 
relate to Pepys himself, and notably to that headed “ Pepys's Ikioks 
and Collections.” This buBiness-like, methodical, prosaic Clerk of 
lithe Acts was one of the most eager of biblioplules, and he lived 
in n goiden age when competition was not, at least in Englaiiil. 

Without fiaitery, I love to find a rare book for you,” wrote Kobort 
Scott, tihu bookseller of Little Britain, in sending him three choice 
volnmes fox thirty<*four shillings. London, we know from other 
. sources, was full of booksellers’ shops, but purchasers hungry for 
treasures did not qibound; and it was possible for a man ^0 was 


not partioularly rich to amass the Popysian Libraiy, with its nine 
(/’axtons, its precious MSB., its five fblio volumes of broadside 
ballads, and all that makos the room in Magdalene College so 
choice a storehouse of good things. Pepys made a mist^e now 
aud theu, as collectors do who “ weed out ” their collections; for 
instance, he exchanged a third folio of Shakspearo for a fourth 
folio—gold for brass, indeed, from tho^ point of view of rarity. 
Dut what strikes tho reader most in the matter of his 
Library, as iu everything else, is the spirit of neatness 
and order, rcitchiug to pedantry sometimes, that the mau 
was possessed with. He numbered his books over and over again, 
to tho despair of his wife aiid'of all who have had to do with them 
since; ho arranged them in the presses made by Bympsun, the 
joiner, “to my extraordinary satisfaction,” rdsing up tho short 
volumes by means of wooden stilts to the height of their taller 
neighbours; he’organized and re-organizod till the thing was at 
lest ordered aright. Hero is a passage which Mr. Wheatley quotes 
(I'bbruary 2, lOGy-iS), a pasfliigo which will cominoiid itself to 
many a book-lover vvho is post the^ first fervour of youth:— 
“ WIierea.s, before, my deligiit was in multitude of books and 
sptmdiug money in that and buying always of other things, now 
that [ am bcooiue a better husband, and have left off buying, now 
rny delight is iu the iieatnc'SH of everything.” This excellent hiut 
for the book-hunter shall bo tho last of our borrowings from Mr. 
INipys and his i;itroduccr. YVe ai*e grateful to Mr. Wheatley for 
bringing us acro^js him again. There is an mexbausliblo charm iu 
the iiuin, iu spite of his vulgarity, vanity, fully, and his eye so 
siiMidily fixed on the main chance. In turning from his jMges to 
IhosG of tho courtly J^ivelyii, wo feel, indeed, much as Miss Burney’s 
J'ivelina felt when she passed from tho society of Polly Branghtou 
to dance a minuet vvith Lord Orville; but Polly Branghtou woe 
nt least llcsli and blood, which Lord Orxillo perhaps was not. 
And, with all his laults, Mr. Secretary Pepys was unquestionably 
tlesh and blood. 


IIALOUN ALRASCIIID* 

P UOFESSOlt PALMEU has btsen peculiarly happy both in the 
choice and in llie tnmtruent of his subject, for the Now 
i^lutai'ch Beries of biographies. Tho Caliph lloroun Alroschid 
(to adopt the popular sjielliiig of his name) pos^esseB many of Liio 
qualities which make a man h life worthy of record. Ilis personal 
chairacter was reraarkabio alike in its extremes of kindliness aud 
malignity, and his public history involvc.s tho records of. the 
golden ago of Molianimedan culture. Ilaronn stood to his Court 
in something of tho relation which Lorenzo do’ Medici held towards 
tins men of tho New lioarning. Like tho Magnilico ho was a 
graceful scholar nnd a goiuiue admirer of letters; but at Baghdad 
iu tho eighth, tis at Floaence in tho fifteenth century, it was lli» 
sotting of the voyitl gem aud not the jewel itself that gave foitlj 
the lustre which hns ever encircled like an nureolo tho names of 
Horouii nnd Lorenzo. I’ho portrait of llaroun Alraschid ii.- 
volves a picture of tho Mohammedan world at the climax of iLs 
greatness. Never had tho empire of the Arabs extended so I'.ii- 
towards the four quarters of the globe ; never had their rule L en 
so powerfully impressed upon the distant provinces, always .vpL 
for rohollioii; never had llio will of one man received such un¬ 
questioning obc'diunce over so vtist an area, or that obediettco Wcu 
tested by a more imcertein or capricious will. And whilst Afii',.; 
from the Btniits to tin? Ited Boa, nnd Asia from the Medilernineuu ti> 
the Indus, waited anxiously on the unpredictable whims and tuin^ 
of fancy of ono chaugcahlu mind, the ninu on whom this burden iif 
govoriRiicnt lay was (!ver wjekiug to drowm tlio horror of death ky 
uti endless round of amusenionls and pleasures, aud surrouiuiLd 
liiiuself nut so much with the wise in blatescraft iiud the learned 
in law, ns with the. gay in sung and feasting, and the quick in 
ropaitee, the poet, the jealer, and the bulloou. The Oourt of 
llaroun attriieted luo.'^t of the wit and fiilent of his empire, and nil 
who nossessed any gift iu rhyming or jesting would come to 
Baghdad to try their foituiu^, aud risk their heads, at the pal.iee of 
the Caliph, jlut though the prevailing tone was certainly light 
ami frivolous, and a joket was more worth than a judgment, tlio o 
were not wanting men of science and learning, skilled in tho 
reasoning of the Greeks, or well 8tt)red with the treasures of Iru- 
dition, ingenious in theological Ciisuistry aud In tho interpreteli ot 
of tho Korun, to complete the circle of wisdom, and make the 
Court a true rellection of the world which oln^yed it. 

llaroun Alrascrhid 1 ms also this advantage, that he needs no it.- 
troduction. Wo have known the good Caliph from our infancy. 
He has taken us by the hand, and led us by night through tlic 
narrow winding streets of his capitaliHwhcD ho made tliose m;,L - 
terious expeditions which arc narrated in the voracious histoi u s 
of tho Arabian liiyhts. AVo know tho srnipes ho wils nhvti.\s 
getting into, and tfie magisterial fiuiUe which eventually caiuf 
to them all—tho blessing of tho deserving lovers, the rew'iirilm^r 
of tho good storytellers, and tho mugnammouH marrying of tbi- 
must charming of tlio heroines, with which the good Iluruu i 
happily clo.scd tho adventures of evervbody. But tho Icgcuii: 
aro certainly vague; Haruun plays a subordinate part, as lisicjirt- 
or judge, and is seldom a principal purfoniier. It would b ' 
pleasant to I>o introduced to the homo life of tho Caliph ami i.) 

• JlarttuH AlroMchidf‘Caliph 0/ JiugdwL By E. H. Palmer, M.A., Lor<J 
Almoner's Professor of Arabic in’tiie IJuivertuiy of Uambridge. 
Plutar^ Series. London: Marcus Wont & Co. x68z. 
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Jlwrn it^metbinp: of bu public nets find hie'privuta MtdI. - Thie 
Professor Palmer has accompliflbed for us-^uot <|uiU tor the first 
lime^ AS the editors' profaco clttiois^ for hlftjor Osborn has told ns 
n g-ood deal about the great-Oaliph—but certainly for' the first 
time completely and imlependently, apart from the general history 
of Moslem rule. Professor Palmer gives a brief but sufiicient 
sketch of the ovtuifs which led to' the establishment of the Abba- 
side power and the succession of Haioun, and then devotes him¬ 
self oxclusiTcly to the Oaliph and his government. The sketch is 
only designed ’for popular reading, and needless refinements of 
spoiling, references to authorities, and other requisites of a srholai H 
treatise, are vor}' propeiiy eschewed. A clear portrait of tho 
great Oitlipb, alike in bis persona^ habits and his mode Of go¬ 
verning his vast emplrt*, is all that is wanted iii this class of 
worJr; and Mr. Palmer may be congralulttled oto tho successful 
intniner in which bo has seized tho loading IbaturcR and the 
skill with which ho has grouped his materials. It has seldom 
been our good fortune to road so well written an account of a 
piiculiarly interesting life. Oriental studies are too opt to >H3 dry. 
rrofcH.Ror Palmer, however, is among the few who can breatlio the 
life into tho dry bones ) and his present creation is full of interest 
and oven charm. 

It is tho fiite of the biographer to destroy illusions; and the 
life of Haroun Alnischid cannot be regarded as an exception to tho 
general rule. The genial hoon-fellow, the beneficent monarch, the 
pntfiarchal governor, on closer insnection proves to difler widely 
. from the personage we know in tue Arabian It is true 

enough that Haroun could be a pleasant companion over the wiiie- 
'cup when he chose, and could do a generous act when he w’as in 
the mood; but tlio drawback to his amiablo qiialilios was this 

a uestion of tho mood. No man was mom uncertain of temper 
lan this man on whose self-control depended much of the happi¬ 
ness and prospei'ity of half tho civilized W’orld. J lis dearest friends 
t add never fcol safe in their necks, and, no soul could tell what 
the humour of the Caliph might he in an hourJa time; and, 
HO violent was his luvy when it was excited, that no 
man in his empim dared approach him, for fear of instant 
execution. When angry, the Caliph stopped at nothing. Tho 
man who had piven him the df‘votion of a life uould ho 
ordered to ^ueld itp that life for want of a clever i'et««t, or 
perhaps for no riMSou whatever save that fe rotf te realt. Oncj reasou 
for lloroun's morbid and uncertain liuiuour was the sleeplessness 
which seems to have been his normal condition at night,and explains 
the nocturnal frolics which are associated with his name in the 
Arabian Nights. Tho habit of turning night into day has pro¬ 
duced ill-humouT in ntlier ngt's than UnrounH ; but in his case the 
morning molancholy i'.eenjs to have been unutterably despi‘rnto, and 
the misery of wakeful nigbts more than commonly hateful. In 
the dolightful collection of stories which Professor Palmer baa 
arranged as the final chapter (entitled “The Caliph of tlio 
Ijegend,*' occupying nearly half of tho book, and nnquestioiitibl) 
tho most amusing and eharactoristic part of it) them is n deplor¬ 
able picture of iho depths of boredom to which Jliiruuu Alraschi<l 
could descend 

One night IL'ironii ^v!^s^cry.slco]^le 9 S so l>o srnt for Jaafor theltarmf'cIUo, 
ar.d I do.'iro you 1 o<riqKl the podnesa juul rn'iiriness which 1 tccl. 

Allftti lifts creatod nwiin’ iollts capable of cliccrinj' tho Biid—iimylie you niv 
one of I hem.” 

H.iid 4 .aafcr, f‘Let 119 coiiic mil upon tlic roof of iho pjd.we and w.'itch tlic 
myriads of stars how ronipilcated nncl how Juily they an-; the niouii 
rivinf; like Ihe face of om* we iove, O Conuimndi r of the Paithlul!" 

** No,” s.'iiil the Caliph, “ 1 have 110 iiihid for ih.at.” 

“Then,” Raid Janfer, “open the pnhieii window tlint InokH over the 
garden, and neo tlia boaiitifnl trees and listen to the songs of (he birds 
and the iiiurinuriiig of the W'uter.s, and smell (he sweet odoiu'-i oi' tho 
flowers and Jn-arkcu to the will or-wheel Jiumtiiing, wilh a naeiii like ili:it 
Ilf a Inver who has Inst his love; or S'leep, O Coiunmiider%)f the haitliful, 
until the dawn ariPe,” 

“ Nay,*’ said the Cfiliph, “ I haitJ no mind for (hat.” 

“ Then,” saidJaafor, “ open (he window that lool.s over the,'figris nnd 
look at tho aUips, und ut the sailors singing, sailing, wciking, aud amuMiig 
thomselve^.” 

“ Kay,” said Alra«»chj«l, ** I have no mind for that.” 

“Then,” said .loafer, “() rommander of the Fiiit hful, ri^e, and let im go 
down to I he stable*!, .and look at your Arab horses—beaiitiliil eieotnrv'! of nil 
colwirii. 'I'licre ath sleuds—grey, nnd ohestniit, ami <lun, nnd . bay, and 
ivhitp, .nad ercaiu-oolourod, and'jiied, uiid otiicr coluurs-^that would <ki/.e 
onc’r. wits-! ” 

** Nay,” said Alrnscliid, “ I have no mind for that.” » 

“Then,” Raid Ja.afev, “O Coinmonder of tlio Knithful! you have three 
hundred girls who sing, and dance, nrnl play ; send for thein all, it maj’' ho 
tliat Iht*aadness whii li i*i on yonr iieart will Voiiee.” 

Miid Alraschiil, ” 1 Imvc no mind for tli.d.” 

“ Then,” Huid Janfer, “eiii oil’your scrvuut Jual'er’s head, for In can't 
soothe bis sovurirign’s grit-f.”—iqi. 170,171, 

. Iv'tbia auooduta the gi'cat Uaruun appears very much in tbn 
' light of a spoilt child “ who does not know whut to do,” .lud it 
must to admitted that Jnafer's fertility in expadients for driving 
away otmui ia senreuly above that of n very mediocre nurse; still, 
the eaggestion of tlie amusement to be gained by cutting oil a buad 
Is a happy one. It waa this intensely morbid and mulaneholy 
nature wKich made Haroao so exacting a monarch. He would 
not toientte aJiy one about him who was not good at something or 
muitlier that would drive dull care away. He was^ moreover, fas-i 
tiiioas ni'^ oriricism^'-and would have nothing to say to a poor 
l>oeift at ^ second-rate jok(»; on the other hand, no one was more 
uppveoiAtEm of true merit in literature or burlesque, aud no one 
lubfi ksisiriy getwrans to poets, and humourists, so long as they 
iBSpt'dp-io hie V017 vsriabh} .standard and suited themaolves to ins 
vver-ohaugiog tastes. lie wonld take a great deni of impertinence 


in good part if it were Aeoompanled switii dMaldrnnott. 
Nawwfis, the most fismous of tbeOourt poets of bis tlnie/-weS'eciil<^ 
ataiitlv getting into ttoublo vrith his patron, sad tton extriCbtiii 
himself by a dever stroke of wit. For example, it is related V 
he aud the Caliph were one ^day disoussing the truth df *B IMrioOL 
laid down by tto poet, that ** An excuse is often worse than the 
crime,” whidt Aba-Naww^ ofierod to prove that very night to 
ihe Caliph, who, 

with A crim humour peculiarly bis own, promised to take off tho jester's 
head if he failed to du so, and went out in a rage. After a while, Haronn 
caino In a somewhat surly tomiwr to hla harem, and the first thing that 
greeted him was a kiss from a rough-bcArded faeo. On calling oat violently 
for a light and an executioner, he tound tliat his ussallant was Abu-KavwSs 
himself. 

“ Whfit on earth, 3*011 scoundrel, do you mean by this conduct? ” asked 
llip rtiraged sovereign. 

“I beg your Muje-sty’s moat humble pardon," said Abu-Kawwfis,“I 
thought it was your Majesty’s favourite wife.” 

“ What:" shrieked Haroun ; “ why, the excuse is worse than tho 
crime.” 

“Just what I promised to prove to your Mojesty," replied Abu-Nawwfis, 
and retired, cio8el3’ followed by one of the Imperial slippor.'i."—Pp. 147, 
148. 

Another and more serious cose sa thus told:— 

q'ho Caliph, who was himself much addicted to drinking and otherwise 
violating the (irecepts of tho Koran, uno day in a fit of virtuous indignation 
ordered Alui-Naww&s to be executed tlien and there. 

“ Are you going to kill me.” nskfd the poet, “ out of mere capfico ? " 

“ No,” said Iluroun Alraschid ; “ but because .vou deserve it.” 

“ But,” pleaded ihe poor fellow, “ God Almighty first calls sinnera to 
account, mid then pardons them. How have 1 deserved death ? " 

“ For that verso of poetry of j'ours, in which 3*011 my: — 

“ ‘ Oh, prithee, give me ivinn (o drink, and tdl me it ia wine I 
Lot me have 110 curicciilniont when plain dealing mfl3' bo jnine.*” 

“ And do you kn!jw, O Coiiiirinndcr of the Faithful,” asked Abu-Nowwfis, 
“ whether tliW gave me it, and 1 did drink ? ” 

“ J auspoct so,” snid the Culiph. 

“ Aud would 3'ou kill me 011 suspicion, when the Koran suys, * Some 
siiipicioti is H tun ’ i* ” 

“Yon li:i VO written other things,” said Haroun, “ which deserve death. 
That nllici.stio verse of 3’ourn, fur instance :— . 

“ • Nolle lifts eVr come baek to tell 

ll lie ill lleuveri or Hell doth dwell.’” 

“ And lifts nii3* one come back to tell us? ” asked (he poet. 

“ No,” said the inonureli. 

“ 'J'lien burekv you would not kill mo for telling tho truth ! ” said Abu- 
Nawwiis. 

“ Blit,” besides all this,” contiuned Ilnroun, “ was it not 3*ou who wrote 
tlio-so blasplioniouH liuc.-i 

“ ‘ Arlohaninicd, (lum lo whom we look when trf>ubli*’s storms arise ; 
Onie on, sir, for wo twain could beat tlio Monundi of tho Skies.* ** 

“ Well," asked Alwi-N.sw.wtls, meekly, “ mid did ive? ” 

“ 1 don’t Know wli:it you did,” ninwered the (Jaliph. 

” Thru Muii-l}' 3'^our M«ir.st3' will not kill mo i^r whnt 3*ou don't know.” 
“Ciu.so tills iionspiiMe," .said Haroun Alrnschid, getting impatient. 
“ Y'ou iwivc over «iid over again in 3'our poetry confessed to things for 
which yon descrie death.” 

“ Gwi knew nil about tho.se things,” said AhM-Nnivttfis, “long hefora 
,vonr Maj(‘sty did, and lie siiui in the Koran, * Those poets arc followed by 
their familiar demon*-. Set-'fit thou not In)W tliei’ wander iu every v»lh'3*, 
aud liow thi y say things vvliicli the.v never do I ’ ” 

“ l.ct tlio follow go,*’ isaid Haruuu; “there's no catching him ani* 
W'a3'.”—l*p. 149-151. 

Ill tho 8AU10 wn}' another man encnpod his sontonco of death by 
wonping, iiud explaining liia tears by tho rointirk:—“ I am not 
nfrnid of death, lur that is the common'lot; but 1 am distressed to 
loavo tho world -whiio tho (hjinmander of tho Faithful is angry 
with luu." Haroun laughed and spared his life. 

Mr. rainier i.s very right lo insert so many stories of lliis kind 
in his honk, for tho3' throw more light on the character of tho 
iii.au und his times than any dry annals could give; and we must 
think that the lung list of revolts in Chapter II., although useful 
as bhowing the diliicultio.s of the central Government and the 
miseries of tho “goldeu prime,” might advantageously have been 
abridged. The mode of govornmcMit nnd tho haphazard manner 
of appointing governors adopted by Haroun are, however, well 
illustrated iu thb chapter, and this side of the Caliph's ohaiacter 
i.s in some respects mure important to chronicle tnan the better 
known private habits of the ^ man. The chapter on the Fall of 
the Hariuecidcs is a fine dcscripiiou of one of tho most afrecling 
opis'.idcB in Mohammedan history, and shows veiy clearly tho 
cruel and passionate nature of the great Ilarouu Alraschid, which 
outweighed all his talents, his bright intellect, eloquent speech, 
aud often afibetiunato impulses, in tlie scale of good and evil. lie 
might have been a good man in a lower rank, but 

Llie preimstennu position In which, he wa.H placed tUmosi necessarily 
iu*u<ilie<l nil really hiinuin focllngs in him. it mast not be forgotten that 
lie inliciiicd wlmt was practically ihe empire of the civilized world; that 
ho wftfl Uio recognized BUCcesNor and kiUBnian of God's own vicegerent on 
ffirth ; Unit be was the beod of the Faith ; thot, in a word, there was &t, 
nnd could not Iu*, a more grand, important, or wonihipful being than him¬ 
self. . • . That Buch a man should not he spoilt, that such an absolute 
despotism should not lead to acts of arbitrary injustice, that such unlimited 
power and abaencoof all feeUiigs of responsibility could be pOiseiaod wlte an 
uuiimiteil iodulgenue, was not In the nature of human events. He wai epol]^ 
he was a bloodthirsty denpot, he was a debauchee; but ho waesjso an eiteigenm' 
ruler; he humbly pnrformed the duties of his roli^on, and he strovo to Ms 
utmost to iiicrooso, or at least preserve intact, tto glorious Infaeritenoe that 
had been handed down to liim. If, in carrying out any of ttose riews, a 
eiibjoct'a life were lost or an enemy’s countiy devaitat^ be thouglit no 
more of it than docs the owner or a palace who bids ms menials sweep 
atvay a spider's web. IVhen bo could shake off his Imperial cates^ he wis' a 
gonial, <a\'cn an amusing, eotiipanioo, and all around him liked him, ai- 
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m to fport irith him did to with the aword of th0 
moutioiMr Btspdbded abovo tboir beada-d*. 003. 

til hii fSraHa, Harouxi Alrafchid cannot he charged with a 
want of individiulity; hi$ character was an original one both for 
good and bod; and Mr. Palmer's line delineation of it is a really 
Toloable addition to the treaanros of biography. 


MUBBhY '3 niSTOBY OF EABLY GUEEK. SCULPTURE.* 

r ' it by BO monna easy to do justice to a volume of the weight 
and learning of Mr. Murray’s History of Greek Scxdpture^ 
Toe pages are so full of interesting and novel statement, of ab¬ 
struse reflection and ingenious theory, and of a knowledge 
evidently exhaustive so far ns research has yet puceeded, that the 
reviewer is tempted at first to resign his critical position alto¬ 
gether, and confine himself to enthusiastio praise. It is a fact 
that, from a certain point of view, the aciontitic or exact, Mr. 
Murray’s book does seem to us to demand something little short of 
undiluted eulogy. It is like the work of u thoroughly patient and 
competent German scholar of the days when German bcholar-ship 
had not begun to fing; but unfortunately from the other, the 
purely literary, side, it has imperfections an.tlogous to those that 
deform so much admirable German work. Mr. Murray’s style is 
laboured and inelegant; he is nhvaya—as indeed an hUtorian 
shoiUd be, but perhaps on this occasion a little in oxcohs— 
mute occupied with the matter than the manner of liis dis¬ 
course, and his sentences have the disadvnulago of seeming 
isolated statements, instead of links in a long chain of argument. 
As a Mod deal of the work ia distinctly dialectical, it cannot be 
deniea that this absence of style interferes with the lucidity of tJie 
thought. It does not in the least destroy the permanent value of 
the book as n contribution to exact knowledge ; but it will doubt¬ 
less prevent it from becoming as popularly useful as so sound a 
work ought to bccoiiio. Ua\ing stated the only fault wo have to 
find with Mr. Murray's History of Gretk Hiu/ptarCf we proceed to 
give some account of its contf .ts. 

The first chapter is occupied with a disscrt.itinn on the princi¬ 
ples of composition in sculpture, which we cannot but ree:jn'd ns 
exceedingly viiluablii in Iho^o duNS wlnm so many wild ami 
fanciful theories of .art are pnujuilgated to perplex tho public, 
lilvery young scul]>tor w’ould do well to nolq thn sinking pa.'-siigo 
in wuicli Mr. Muimy remaiK.s on the nee(**,ity that, the artUt,' 
should remain true to the nature of his luateji.il, 'I'his principle, 
understood hy the (xreelvs from the veiy nrsl by ti hapjw in.sliuct, 
has been singularly neghu’ted by the nioih-riis, ulio owe It) 
their neglect of it many of tln-ir 1110.4 p.Tplexiiig f.iHure.Ji. 
From discuHMug ihU point, nnd the sj.i'culalious that uiise 
out of it, such as the lurea-ily of buhonlin.Uiiig the dt>i:rii 
to the form of the Mirfnee or space to be o]u>r.»tc,d on, tlie 
author proeecds to the conshb'iaiiou <(f roali’.m and scU'ciion 
in plfl.s 1 ic art. The pbras«‘s re.ili'-tn ’ and “ iiloali.-iu ” have 
been so idly abused in art crillci.-m that we iiro glad to 
with a critic wmi has formed for himself j dbiinet idea of eacli. 
As Mr, Marr.'iy uiuh'i-.-ilands realism, il i-i ll- iinlat of bluM:^h imi¬ 
tation of nature, wiiliouti ln ice, without colliiiioM o!' typi's, wjihnul 
ftwistance from inuiginative iiisighJ. It uill (dver^ui lliat tliem 
is some novelty in this view of the njeaning of “ realism,’* a vi<!w 
which especially lends itj^edf to tho art of pculptan*. It li.as 
hitherto been u^od in .serious criticism in a more fivournblo seiiwe, 
as the force compelling art to return to nature, after an indulgence! 
in debasod and conventional tonus, in &pi'.ilving (.f tho luudorn 
BOnlpturu of Western Eiiropo wo nro acciufctomeJ to praise the 
realism with wdiich Tliorwaldscn in one gcneniiiuii and Undo in 
another recalled tho sculpturo of thoir time to a reverent, but not 
^lavish, following of nature. J 3 ut wo notice that J\lr. Murray, 
who mentions lladn only of nil modern sciilplors, speaks of him 
rather as a typo of iiitcliigeut idealism than of realism. Tho fact 
ifl that there is no greater error than to strain too far iu either 
direction tho metaphysical siguilication of words, and tho phrase 
under discussion may tako two dilierent mcaning.s according to the 
atartmg-'point of tho argumoiit, and so realism may be a term of re¬ 
proach to a sculptor ascending towards Phidias and a tenu of eulogy 
to one contending against Canova. In thi.s sense Mr. Murray finds 
himself obliged to blame the dcaigus of the fainuus .d^ginctan 
marbles, although ho expressly admits that here, upon the verge 
of perfection, n^ilism had liecomo rather forcible tbnii course. 
When the tli^ads oro druwn so subtly ns tUi-s, the dill'enmccs of 
personal taste begin to perplex a critic; and so it happens that, from 
thedaysof Fausnnias downwards, there have Ix'eii puoploibund I'oady 
to claim for Onatas, or whoever it was who was the moving genius 
of the jBginolau school, a higher place than for Phidias or 
Praxiteles. Mr. Murray givc.s a variety of detuils in which thosB 
firieceB differ in their type of manhood from tho foulptures of the 
Parthenon. It seems that Onatas, modelling obedientlv from 
nature, made the width between tho hips a little smaller, tlie legs 
a Utde loBMr, and tho arms a little shorter than Phidias after- 
words decided should be tho proportions of a perfect figure. Mr. 
Murray, like Rafiaelle aud the world in general, prefero this slightly 
raventionnl type, which lends itself without doubt to the 
|mttder conoeptioDB of poetic imagination. Yot something might 
be seid fi>r the spare and muscalar type which Onatas nb- 
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serv^ before the Athenians first thought of improving a liuk 
upon aa|^. It should be noticed that the illustrations here 
g^ven of tm iEginetaa marbles no means suggest the peculiar 
rigidity of the originals. 

Nothing is more interesting or inspiriting than to follow tho 
advance of an art when it is approaching, but^ hoSt not yef. 
reached, perfection. There is a subtle fascination in tracing tlie 
progn^s and yet incompleteness of men like Marlowe or Masaccio 
which it is impossible to feel iu the case of Massinger or tho Oar- 
xacci. Tho goal is reached, the noon is over; wo can hope for 
nothing better than n pleasant return, a graceful decline. The 
same early charm of suspended effort, of straggle and ascent, is 
given by tho history of Greek sculpture just boforo its porfection. 
Mr. Murray presents to us, for the first time in any sane historic;)! 
order, the succ(!ii.sive masters as they appear very dimly in the 
pages of Paiisanias and of Pliny, in ancient fragments and in later 
copies. Thuho who delight in such parallels will bo able to find 
in Ageladas a sort of Perugino, with his pupils Phidias, Myron, 
and Polycletus, who may vaguely xopresent ilaffaelle, Michael- 
aiigelo, and Idonardo, while acrass ue soa in .^klgina there fiourisbod 
in Oiiutas a sort of Albrecht Diirer. These comparisons, thouLdi 
beneath tho dignity of bistfiricnl criticism, are not without tlieir 
value in popularizing history, and are loss trivial than they seem, 
since human nature and tho accidents of progre.«« difi'er but little 
iu each grout age of discovery. Of the fame aud prestige of Agel.'- 
daa wo hear much from Pausatiios, who describes four or five works 
by him, none of which have descended to us in any fonu whatever. 
Blit ill tho ruse of his groat pupils there is 110 lack of material <>n 
which to build a consistent idea of tho paramount characterifilics ol 
each. Mr. Murray’s plan does not permit him to speak of Phidi-.r ; 
but he gives us an elalxirato and highly intoresting account of .Myi-.>ij 
aud of i’olycletiis. From coins, and from lato, yot now imporfer:. 
C()pios in bnmzo aud ni.’irble, wo can obtain n siifliolrnlly cli.;.- 
notion of tho treatment of his famous group of Athena tlircaUu- 
iiig the satyr Marsyas for attempting to take up tlio flutes she li;>a 
castaway. Pliiiv, desevibing this work, says, or sconis to say, l«i’. 
the text id dilHcuU, “fecit Satynim .'idmirautom tibias ti 
Minei'Viim”; and tho peculiar gift by which Myron dazzled hi- 
conlcinpomi'io‘1 Rooms to bo hinted at in ilio word “ndmirauR,” he 
bc-ing ibo first eculplur who rendered violtMit emotion eillior in 
gi'staiL* or features. A ndief evidently sivjrgosled by this group 
to ho ibiind in tho National MustMim of Alhtuis. Mr. Muitjin, 
who gives a figiiro of this relief, thinks ihiit it may indicato thi- 
<h'.'-ign of Myrons group; but of cour&o it li.'is not escaped :■ 
iiiiiiuto an ob.-erver tli.Mt tho flutes nro rapivsentod in tho act 
fnlliiig, and that tht' Kityr .^i> regards them. Jhit this incideig. 
iJiMjiga poirfclblo in biifc-rclief, is impofcbihlo in tho round, lunl tUorv- 
f-ne, not (mly tho pc.^ilion of tho lUitis, but the atlitudo o 
MarsMiR, romU have been entirely ditlovent in the ovliilnal. In t .1 
li.itevan fragment the satyr ga/.ea with a-teniihuient on thegruuj' 
b.'iore liim. and tho llutOH may porbapa have lain ou tho edge of i' 
slkirt of Atliena. 

.Myron, nnix ing on tho stage jn .4 }x‘'’ore the moment of fin. 
jjerfeoLion, teeuih I0 have slnovn u son of vaciilntion, a eaiiena i. 
e(jii:ility, in tho evlent ol his inientiou. On miIjw bides he remain 
(■()n>«’ntJonal and arelniic, wht‘re till hi& eontein]»oriirie.-^ Wf 
Inuteniiig to a luoie exaet ob'.ervatiou of naluiv. JI.! wai pc’culi' ■ 
lor hid pvaeliee of tivanng hair in iho rude ant i-jne munner. I'li! 
he wa‘; a "re.it m.istcr <•!’ movmnoul; ho lulivjduce.d yfnrc ine 
ae.ulptuve ; and the iiliistrntieu of fleeting eimniuiis, .such ud huniiM’ 
and jias'-K'U, is aLtribuled to him. Polycletn'’, hi.s fellow-pii]>i' 
sfL’in.s I0 have followed and surpassed him in tho rend(‘nng . 
l.oimiin prop)0 lions. It will bo id*.scr\ed that Mr. Murray, acti 
upon the di.slinct. btiiteiiient of I^liny no lof-a than upon what c ■ 
ho gle.'ined of tho charaeler of PolyclotnV.s work, ])Iftccg him b. 
fou; Piiidisi'*, insto.'id of after him, as has been usual. Jlis pe, ! 
tiun among iho artists of his lime was one of protest, and it it? . 
Loucli which seems to us singularly iiiodurn that ho wrote :■ 
pamphlet defending his theories against the practice of his con-' 
temporaries. II is atatuc.s had none of lln 3 freedom and vers.) 
tility of those by ^lyron and Phidias; he did not approve < ' 
their iraiigiimtive license. In tho eyes of Polyclttus, delicat-' 
and accomplished w jrkman.ship, a subtle characterization wilLi' 
narrow limits, aud tho perfection of mundane grace, wore betf :• 
than all extravagant iuwginiugs of the vigour and iKniuly 1 
gods and domi-gods. Giccro speaks of his Avoik ns having ar 
tainud an absolute lecluiicMl perfection, and a soft delicacy •' 
tinibli that has never been equalled. Tho bust known as tb. 
Fanifse Ib'ra is e.onsklered the moat beautiful specimen of Ih. 
manner of Polycletus now in existence, nnd as being not hUe.- 
than 450 n.c. ‘ilia l-anon, as il was called, a male figui'C wiliest 
ho carved as a deliboratt* model of .selo'-ted Ijcaiity and pioportion. 
i.s so entirely lost that it is a matter of dispute whether it "was .1 
])iadum(*£ios, or athlete binding a crown upon his bead, or e. 
Doryphoros. or athlete holding a spoar. Both those subjects w(u> 
choseu by Polycletus for famous statues, nnd a variety of copio ^ 
and Into 'atatuottos e.xist which may bo supposed to presorvo th^' 
manner of tho great master to somo slight degree. 

\Vo havo dwelt at length on those passages which have thu 
most importauco to the student of fme or^ and have left ourselvcR 
no space for discussion of th(3 scarcely less intere.sting chapters 
whi<m appeal mainly to tho antiquary und the scholar. The dawn- 
iugs of art in the Homeric ago, the infiuenctH brought to bear on 
Greek handicraftsmen fn^m Egypt aud Piimuicia, the choraoter of 
archaic industrial docor.itiou—these are tliemes that never excited 
more curious speculation tb.'in at tho present moment. Mr. Murray' 
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aums up our actual hnnwled^fe on these points with exhaustive skill. 
Wo leave to experts the analysis of his ingenious restorations of the 
Shield of Acbilh^s, the Chest of CypseluSiUnd the Throne of Apollo 
at AinWyn'. W«‘ can do no more than referf with special approval, 
to ilia liiuid di.s'qiii.-iition on the archaic metopes of Selinus, the 
most important, because the most accurately dehtied in date, of all 
existing relics of ancient Greek art. In abort, the book is full of 
valuable matter, arranged with such copious niid coiiscieutious 
lel'erences that it does not seem likely that it can ever be Buper- 
R'ded, unless, indeed—what is scarcely to be hoped for-'the results 
of excavation should present to us so many uiasterpiece.t of 
OaUniis and Pvlbagoras and Oannehus as eiitirelv to revolutionize 
Mr. Murray's ingenious restorations of their style. In the inean- 
limo, we hone that the autlior will take up the"thread of hia his¬ 
tory where no has dropped it, and iu duo tiino present iia with 
a liLstory of Greek sculplnre from Phidias ouwards to the decline 
of art. 


THE anoTEnr IX palace CAPiDENS.* 

M RiS. UJUDELIiis very severe upon the wiclieduo^s of the 
present ngc, but wo greatly doubt wliethor by this, her 
latest novel, sbd will do imylhing to lef-een it. Cerlaiulv, if her 
botjk does not do much harm, it will not tend to make the world 
a whll the bstter. Who wishes, we are willing to believe, to write 
a moral story. In the end she rewards every one in accordance 
with his merits. The chief sinner cominits suicide, and the minor 
sinners repent. A mucli-iujiired man fiiid.s that, “ by some curiotis 
twist of fortune, eighty tliousaud pfuinds reverts to him.” 'J'lio 
virtuoiia heroine, in an eloipient country rector—the cousin and 
tho heir of a ^'iscouLlt moreoxer—gets such a husband as all 
virtuous heroines could desire. IJor sister, who is by no np 

to her level of exnlltd virlue, nevertheless iJiids such a hubbaodus 
she deserved, and live.s happily enough. Another young Indy, 
XVho by marrying tho luaii she luxes loses a fortune of eiglity 
thousand pouuds, is rewarded by having for her husband the very 
man to whom tho other fortune of e.\'actly tbo same amount ha 1 
so unexpectedly reverted. But ibo conclusion of a story is oitcn 
tho least iiupurtant part of it. Many an author, like many a man xvho 
*lic8 on the gallow.<t, rnuke.s a very pious and a very jviiitent end¬ 
ing, nutl yot does little, if anything, to promote tin* virtuo of the 
world. We could very xx'ell have done without Jiis exit had ho 
only spared ua liio entrance. Mo one could bo more .severe than 
IMra. lbid<Iell in her judginont of the age. She is hard enough upon 
Society, but slio is still Larder upon men engaged in busii.e<M. 
h'or them she Ciin never lind too bad a word. I'or instance, .*<111! is 
d«‘.Hcribing London at the end of the season. “ Dives/* she tells 
“wan pone. Olotlsed iu his purple and lino linen ho adorned ih-i 
\Ve.st-ond no longer.” This is hArmlesa enough. J*]x'en rich imui 
can hoar abemt iJivis xx ilU perfect c 'mplaecncy. But she goes on 
to say that “ there was not much doing in thts City, save elie.iriug, 
XVinch there, iw oLsowheve, goes on iu season and out of fM a-nii. ' 
Tho extravagance of such a libel a** this only becomes toleral>lo 
when wo consider its nb.^'Urdity. Tho abuso’ elioxven^d by soiue 
of our writers on men of bubiness in general would Jcml us tt> 
imagdoe that they iLeiuflelvcs bad invented in .some xvortiile s 
bunds and bad paid the pemilty^ of their credulity. Th >!!f! who 
prefer high iuterost to good security are too apt to cry out ngainat 
the world when they have really thomsulves to blame. C.in Mrs. 
B,iddoU walk throiigli the etrects of London and see lljo xasL 
trade that is carried on, and boliex'e that it rests on a founda¬ 
tion of dishonesty? Docs she beliovo that tho thoiLsaiids and tens 
of thousands of people whom she moets hiirrvihg along tlu> 
streets, each bent on some piece of work, are so many hxvind- 
leraP She ronet bt< unhappy indeed if she has bet*u t)u‘(»wn among 
men of business—(bty men of business—and has ftmud 

nniong them men of fhe highest honour. One great swindler is 
more talked about than a hundred lioiiest traders, and it is bj 
the talk that goes on that ignorant people ftu'in their judgment 
of the world. If n second Timon, living a life of wild wietched- 
noss in hia cave, should say that there was not much doing iu the j 
City save chc.stijjg, our pity xvould lead us to forgixo Iiim. But 
when such a charge ns this is made in the pages of an inditTciont 
novel, it is altogctlicr another matter, boine City man might with 
reason turn round on Mrs. liiddelland say, “Madam, in yourtlueo I 
volumes is there not a great deal of what is culled book-inal-.ing ? 
Is not the story spun out? Have you not spoilt your xvurk by 
making it bigger, in somewhat tho same way in xvliich certiiin 
manufacture) s hpoi) their calico by adding worthless subs lances to 
it BO as to incrnriRe its weight ? Is there such a great ditl’crLMico i 
botxvcijn the * padding ’ of a book and llio hboddy in a piece of 
Cloth?” 

, 8he might anaxver. and answer no doubt with truth, that she bad 
not written a single line that she looked upon as siiperHuous. She 
might maintain that she had nevcf* troubled her bead about lilliog 
three volumes, more or less, but had steadily kept to her plot and 
her characters. In that ense it might be justly rejoined that, , 
though her honesty is beyond question, iievortbeless she is very 
ignorant oi^ at all events, one part of the Btory-toUeris art. Cer- 
tainly her tnree volumes might he very easily cut down to two, 
and yet the interest of her story be greatly increased. How easy, 
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for instance, it would be to cut out a Um pages in which we are 
shown how the hero of the etoiy ** found hims^ com* 
meoeiug to understand the Bort of dual life nefBoas whose minda 
are well furnished Arom the storehouaes of the past mav lead 
in oven the newest and least promising of neighbourhoods.^’^ He, 
by tho way, lived in Kensington, which scarcely seems to answer 
to this description. However, “ in a vogue, inconsequent ^t of 
fashion/' ho oegins to think about the Roman occupation of 
Britain. Then he comes down to the time of Henry VilL, when 
“ Linacre the learned*’ planted the first damask rose. ^ What 
lots of roses have come and gone since then! ” remarks either tbo 
hero to himself or the author to her readers. From the 
roses the reader, in company with the hero, passes on to ** the use¬ 
ful cabbiiffe,” and ila introduction into England, and from “ thtf- 
useful cabbage" to “ tho firm, white-hearte'd lettuces,” which in 
tho days of William HI. were sent over express from Holland. 
Hence, by a rapid transition, ho is brought down to the accession 
I of Queen Victoria. In a foot-note, that almost fills a page, ho is 
provided xvith' an account of Her Majesty's proclamation. He 
rends that in the courtyard beneath St. James’s Palace was to be 
seen, on the 20th day of Juno, 1837, **an immense nssemblngo of 
persons, principally ladies of distinction, who vied in every demon¬ 
stration of loyalty and (levotiqn.” Wo are gratified to learn that 
in this country enough Indies of distinction can bo found to make 
up the chief part of an immense assemblage. We had hitherto 
thought that they did not exist in such vast numbers. From the 
])rocitimation ho returns to tho battle of tho Boyne, and to Queen 
Mary's lying iu stnb^ at Whitehall. The digression at Inst comes 
to an end, and tho story begins once more to move on. In another 
pnrt of tho book wo hax e .a sermon reported at considerablo length. 
The nuthor culls her report “ a mere outline of the seroibn; the 
slightest skeleton of a discourse which tho preacher's genius and 
cnriiestneSH made llesh and blood—a living, oreathing humanity.” 
If what wo have given us is but tboslightostskeleton, we trust that 
xve may never come across tho entire body. For the skeleton of a 
eornion—uulilto most other anatomies—is far less terrible than 
the fiermon itself. Wo miwt admit, however, that the author has 
some jiisiinoatioD for introducing her preacher and hia discourse. 
Thu lituo is present iu the church, and is greatly mox'od by xvhat 
liH hears. Jn fact, he wisho.s to mnko the priest nis c<'nfesaor. As 
the good man xx'as on tin; point of asking tbo hero for the hand of 
hi.s daught('r—as h«i and every one else supposed the young lady to 
bo--xvitli the greatest promptitude iiedeclines the position. In the 
end, however, the hero does make, liis confession, and neverthultMs, 
though lie* is seen to iiaxo bei'U a very great sinner, the marriage 
dcK‘s talie place. 

Though the story is ppuu out in an intolerable way, yet it is 
not on nrrnunt of its digressions and its multitude of xx'ords that 
xvo chielly blame it. Mrs. Kiddell, as Wf3 have Kiid, sots 
hcTflolf up ns one xvho judges, and severely judges, tho xvorld; 
and yet wo lear that, in this story at all events, she takes anything 
hut the light path towards its improvement. In tbo first place, 
thtuv is often a certain tone of vulgarity in her writing. While aho 
ahust s society and tho City, sln^ manages to full into tho slang of 
both the one and tho other. But, xvorso than this, she draws at 
full length tlio cliaracter of a most rox'olting xvomau, with whom 
s^ho dcRcribea lea- hero, iSir John Moifat, as liviijg for many years a 
life of sin. Now iSir John she pninis ns an almost perfect man. 
It is true that ho had coiumitled ono gn*at sin, and that his hflter 
lifi‘ was mostly sp»-nt in making alonomeiit fi>r it. But it is incon- 
ceixablc, every reader must feel, that such a man should 
hiivo gone on living year afun- year xvith such a w'oninn. Tho 
necessities of the authors plot reijuired that the same man should 
he fi trench**rous scoundrel and yet a thorough saint. She had 
pl.'inncd a conclusion in xvliich he should di.-play all the Christian 
xirtue.s, and .-hould ri.so superior in^oxorv xviiy to the man whom 
lie had so grosdy w'ronged. Very good rm*u may fall, oh very 
good niuii havu fallen ; but no good man could hnvo acted the part 
fifiSir John Moil',it. Either he should have been made a httio 
lower than a saint, or the woman who spoilt Ids life should havo 
been raised a little liigher than a devil. In spite of the good man's 
Kulierings and his repentance, in spite of tho wicked woman's 
suicide, in spite of the general nir of magnanimity and devotion 
with which the book closes, we feel that it is unwholesome reading. 
Happily its unxvholescmeueas is often lessened by the folly of the 
language into which the author falls. Fortunately, moreover, it 
is when she is writing about the wicked xvoumn that her words 
become most foolish. AVe Imo her ot one time introduced to u.s 
“ while, surrounded with mystery and bathed in an utmosphoro 
itnpregualed xvith perfume, she stood in the stillness and majesty 
of tho departing night beckoning him to her, licckoning him to her 
ruin." Many years later on, wo see her “ a woman possessed of 
imperial beauty; in middle age more striking-looking, more re¬ 
markable in appearance, more to be ixmiembered with every acccK- 
sury of wealth and well-being, and assured station about her than ” 
she had been—to cut tho authoi'.s long description short—as de¬ 
scribed above. We then come u^k»u her when “she wore a 
morning dress that was a master triumph of simplicity, fashion, 
and expense." Her ribbons were trembling, her rumes were 
crearay-donking, her hands were white and lovely, and her 
hair whs thick and luxuriant. We pass on, and we "see her in 
her sables and her velvets, in her rich attire "—something difl'dreht 
from her sables and her xelvets ii would seem—'*iu the veiy 
zenith 0/ her magnificent beauty.” Yet again we are told of her 
manrellous beauty, which had seemed something superhuman 
when seen by the glinting moonbeams under the arching treos.” 
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Tha ]ii»liiaDd--ili6 simponed husband, wo should say, of this 
aplendid oreature—rico though be was, so far neglected every 
accessory of assured station that by way .of dinner ho one day 
took “a chop and haU pint of bitter in the Oity.” It is no wonder 
that his very butler despised him, and tbo opinion of a butler— 
to judge by toe important part that he always plays in such stories 
as these—14 by no means to be treated with contempt. In ono 
passage certainly—City man though ho was—he rises in bis lan¬ 
guage almost to the level of the author herself, lie talks of a man 
who “ elects ’* to keep open house. Surely so tine a word as that, 
if it ie allowed to pa^s eastward of Temple Bar, should have been 
confined to those ** incipient Lord Mayors ” whom Mrs. Biddell 
iUpre than once mentions. 

While we find eo much to condemn in this story, yet we cannot 
but feel that the author, if she would only follow Mtror models, 
might yet write a novel that would be worth reading. Unhappily, 
she seems to have made her chief study in a bad scbool, and to be 
more familiar with the works of the least admirable wriUirs of 
her own sex than with the great novelists of a better age. In ono 
of her characters, the good heroine of the story, she shows that 
she has tho power of drawing a character that is not deficient in 
virtue, attractiveness, or interest. When she next wntc3, lot her 
leave'off abusing tho world, and do what she can to make it a littlo 
better by giving it a book to read which shall bo both interesting 
and wholesome. 


TIJK ITCllEN VALLEY.*^ 

M n. SUMMER is a now and, wo believe, a young niombar 
of tho fraternity of etniiera, but his work has already 
obtained recognition both in tlio Black and Whitq Exhibition 
and in the Royal Academy, where be had lust May several 
etchings, of which a luuurnful but powerful and attractive 
view, “Near Bruges,'* will probably bo bt*nt remembered. If 
he is not, iu the narrowest sense of the words, a “ true etcher,” 
be is iu every senso a true artist. Tho true etcher, iu tho purely 
technical sense, is he who delights in tho etched line for its own 
sake, neither attempting to conceal it nor to cxcoori its acknow¬ 
ledged powers and legitimate usc.s. Mr. Seymour I laden is porhaps 
the greatest living example of a trua etcher. But bct ivcen Mr. 
hieymour Haden and, for instance, Mr. Samuel Palmer, tliere arc 
many degrees and kinds of departure from the orthodoxy of Reiu- 
brandt. The illustrations to Mr. Andrew Lang's published 

about a year ago by the same firm to whom we are indebted 
for The lichen ViiUey^ have liltlo indootl in cnnimou witii the 
art of Mr. I laden, and yet Mes.sis. Brunei-Lehsiuo^, Tou&«;aint, 
f.nd Kent Thomas are highly esteemed etchers. But it is remark¬ 
able that Mr. Humuer is ua different from these three etcliens as 
he is from Mr. Iladen. lie is, iu fact, both an original and a coura¬ 
geous etcher, and with the lliought, feeling, and draughtsman¬ 
ship which are nionifestod in oven his least succeasliil experi- 
lueuta, he can hardly fail to have an iiupnrtani intluouce iti tho 
devolonment of tho English 8ch{)ol of etching. In many of iLc 
plates beforo us wo may look iu vuiri for the familiar but indoscii- 
bablo qmditics of tho pure etched line. It is lost or di.«gui‘>eU, ns 
Samuel Palmer loses or clisgiiisea it. But there are no Iriok.s to be 
detected. Tho needle and tho varnish, the copper and tho acid, 
have done it all, nppaicntly, only they have been set sumetimes to 
unaccustomed taslis, and called upon fur etlects hitherto conf^idi rod 
alien to true etching. 

Tho question which at once .«iuggeflt8 itself is, Why m)t seek 
some at least of Ihe.'^u ell'ects by the shorter method of mtuzoliut ‘f " 
In turning over this leaves of the Itrhen VaUnf wis do not often 
stop to ask ourselves wlielher thp result is good. In most of the 
plates it is, and in-some it f>cems to us remarkably good, so beau¬ 
tiful, in fact, that it is not without an ellurt that we asi>imiu a 
critical attitude, and constrain ourselves to exnminu how it is 
achieved. And yet there is surely 110 problem which etchers are 
at present more concerned to solve than this—“ Uari the bc.st and 
most distinctive qualities of etching be piesorvcd without speed, 
and con speed be attained without the frank display of the etchod 
lineP” The sense of power, for instance, and the freshness that 
comes of tho instant translation of the tliought into the picture— 
are theeo sacrificed or oiidangered P And if so, is the suerilicu or 
the risk compensgtod P Jlecollecling the Icnderooss, the poetry, 
and tho true prtistic beauty of such etcliing as Samuel Palmcr'.H, 
and having, too, before us such a kindred work ns the second plate 
in this volume, we dare not answer yos or no; but, heartily cum- 
mondiog tho matter to Mr. Sumner's coosideratiun, puss on to 
make a few remarks on his book. 

Iu the first plate, ** Tichborne,” there is mueli that is pleasant, 
little that is startling. ^ The reflection.*) of the trees iu the water 
are welt giveu by the ordinary use of diy-poini, and ihoro is a lino 
bit of windy sky in the left-hand corner. On the right, however, 
there is a more original attempt to indicate small clouds in lh« 
upper atmospheiv, which hardly strikes us ns completely successful. 
Tiio U80 of line in this instunce is unlike Mr. ISuiunur, who, as wo 
have observed, is not too food of it. 

The second jilate, ** Near Alrosl'ord,'* is delightful both iu con¬ 
ception and execution. As a picture, it somehow reminds us of 
Frederick Walker; as nu etching, it undoubtedly suggests Samuel i 
Palmer.. And yet notbiog is more certain than that it is Mr. 
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Snmner*s own. The moon is sending through the clouds breken 
light upofi thf mists whioh rise firom Alresford pond. In the 
right foreground an old labourer drags weary limbs olqcg the road. 
If you baa met him in that gleam you would ever afterwards have 
thought of him and it together, for he and the moonlmht and the 
misty pond and level moodews and black tr^ anq hedges are 
together that one thing—the ** motive ** of a picture. The scale 
of tho picture happily enables the etcher to treat the fotiago in 
siugle deeply bitten lines, which, however, are of course quite 
diflerent from tho ordinary and typical etched line, which hardly 
exists pure and simple and uncrossed except iu the orb of the fuil 
moon. The necessity from which Mr. Bumuer could not 'escape, 
of thus expressing, by a convontional symbol, that to which lino 
is perhaps least of all appropriate), is in itself an argument for tho 
frank recognition of tbo limits of pure etching elsewhere. The 
shadows of the trees, too, on the field arc just recognizable as a 
series of uncrossed lines, and are thu.s, we think, the least satis¬ 
factory, becau^e the least liarmonioua, details iu this very beautiful 
picture. 

But it is impossible within our present limits to discuss, or ev< n 
to notice, each of the twenty-two plates in wiiich Mr. Sumner has 
illustrated the course of the Itchen. In ilic fourth, “ Near A vingtou,’* 
we have an interestingnud by no means unsuccessful e.vperimciii in 
the rendering of middle disiuiice foliage. The sky and the extreme 
distance in this etching are especially satisfactory; but the Itchen 
winding along the valley haraly presents so fiat a surface os Ave 
could havo wished. Tho sixth plate boldly confronts,the pro¬ 
blem of the long unbroken roof lino of Wiuebestor Oathedral. 
There is a remarkable honesty in the acceptance by tho artist of 
this characterislic but unmanageable feature of the Cathedral; 
and, with the aid of several smoking chimneys and an Admirably 
drawn tree in the foreground, ho has succeeded in giving us a 
}>icture as well ns a fact. 

In the interior of the Lady Chapel (Plate 7) ho is care¬ 
ful and accurate withput being dull, and has iiiado us foci that 
there is ntmosphore between us and tho traccried roof. No. fT, 
“The Soke Bridge,” is, whether from choice of subject or defect 
of light and shade, the least successful of the series; but the boy» 
in tho left foreground are well and vigorously dmwn. Perliaps, 
ill spite of tho poetical and artistic chanu of the second plate, 
tho tenth, “ Winchester College Chapel,” is altogether the best in 
the book. The leafless trees, whose interlacing branches form an 
open screen rather than a veil, the atmosphere behind them, and 
then after an interval tho building itself, clearly, but not too clearly,, 
seen, combino to malce a picture as full of reverence as it is free- 
from afibetation. Tho subject of the next etching, “Seventh 
Cliauilier,” will commend it espocially to Wykehanii.sls, while its 
line efi'oet of firelight and shadow will interest artists who cannot 
claim that honoured title. 

“ S. Catherine’s Hill ” (No. 14) strikes us as ono of the bcFt 
etchings of tho set. In the sky we have once more something 
like ail exp(!rimont, but this time it is nu attempt to indicate and 
suggest rather than to imitate, and this is altogether more frankly 
an etcher's work than most of tho others. In tho choice of his 
point of view, Mr. Sumner has pleasantly shown the originality 
which, ill tho preceding plate (S. Cross Brothers), wore almost an 
air of wilfiiliie.Hs, if not of eccentricity. No. 15 ^"h‘w from S. 

(Catherine’s Hill ”) is not one of our favourites. There is a fine 
feeling of space, but the hill-forms iu tho middle distance are 
neither quite natural nor picturesque. * 

The two difficult skies in the loth and 17th Plates are well and 
boldly iiidicaU'd ; but there is soino foliage in the latter which 
seems to us the worst l)it of work in the book. Wo have little 
fault to find with the last five etchings of llie series. In the 20th 
3Ir. .Sumner has fully felt the appropiiatouess, as an etcher’e 
subject, of a wide stretch of calm water, with low mud banks, and 
the clear crisp lines of mast and sheet; and to these ho has added 
a sky in which tbo wind has left long wreatli.s of torn and 
straggling cloud to witness to a stir aud motion in offoctive con¬ 
trast with tho safe repose and indoienco of sea and ships. This, 
then, is the Itchen at Suutbampton, and, after a capital view of the 
old Bnrgato (No. 21), Mr. Sumner bids adieu to tho river in a 
view of the Southampton Water, iu which it is lost to sight beforo 
it mingles with the open sea. 

In this last etching there is a very remarkable sky. A bugo 
cloud sweeps over more than half tho picture, and pours a heavy 
shower over the right distance, while tho left is clear and bright. 
In this sky there is just that sense of speed and power which we 
value BO highly. Wo cannot doubt that the artist watched tho 
progress of that cloud, and timt its huge volume, darkening the 
tiat expanse of land and water beneath it, stirred his heart and 
urged his hand to swift decisive strokes. The bold and deeply 
bitten lines of tbe foreground are iu perfect harmony with such a 
inuoil, and we turn from this, the last of .^tr. Sumner’s etchings, 
with tho couviction that, if he sometimes adopts unfamiliar 
methods, dV accepts sc>ductivo compi'omise^, it is not because he 
lacks the essential qualities of an etcher, or has chosen his art amiss. 

Wo have confined our brief criticisms of the Itchen 'Valley 
.strictly to the plates, because it is essentiallv an artist’s and not au 
auihor’s book, and the letteriiross is properly subordinate and un¬ 
ambitious. It only makes us feel as if the artist were at our elbow, 
suggostiug allusions, mentioning facts, recalling anecdotes, but, for 
all that gives unity to allusion, fact, aud anecdote, |iointii)g quietly 
to the plate beforo us—the result aud expression of the brief 
hours wnen all these were fused into ono luotiyo by an emotion 
which entered at hia cj'os. Thus ho starts with the derivation 
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of Tiohhome from Do Itchen bourne, leaves the tired peasant tuid 
the moonlight to interpret their own “ song without words ” by 
Alresford pond, and, even at the last, only silently reminds us 

how 

The vridtli of tho waters, the Imsh 
Of the grey cxpauae orhoro ho floats, 

Krciihvning its current and spotted with foam 
As it draws to tlie ocean, may htriUo 
Peace to the soul of tho man on its breast 
As the naln waste widens around tiiiu— 

As the banks fade dimmer away— 

As the stars coma out, aud the night wind 

Krings up the stream 

Murmun. and scents of the infinite sea. 

For all he tells ua in so many worda is that,*' So ends the Itchen, 
in the quiet, matter-of-course sort of way, that all rivors join the 
eea, and the change steals gradually over tho spent stream, as 
Southampton Water, with its broad shallows, leads on the breezy 
^lent ” 

A word of praise is due to the clover little woodcuts which 
occupy the place c' initial letters to roost of the chapters, and 
whicn we should have been glad to find explained in the list of 
contents. No pains have been spared in tho printing and binding 
of the book. Tho paper is good and suitable, and the cloth hoards 
are admirable both in colour and design. In fact, the same spirit 
of thoroughness seems to have iinimatcd the artist and his 
publishers, and they are rewarded by a completeness in tbe resfllt 
wbicb ought to moke Thr, ItcliMi VaUey a strong now link between 
tbe pubUte and this branch of art. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 

rpHE entorprisb of the veteran Kanke in beginning n universal 
JL history (i) at the ago of eighty is of a nature to astonish those 
most impressed with the marvehoiis elasticity of his powers. The 
undertalang seems at first sight hardly less remarkable a feat than 
Cato the Oenaor^B acquisition of Greek at the same uge, or the 
ootwenarian Pedro de la Gasca*s lestoration of tho royal authority 
in Peru. A nearer investigation, however, somewhat diminishes 
the apparent arduoiisness of the tnsli. lianko’s work is, strictly 
speamng, not so much a universal history os an essay upon universal 
history, bearing^ much the same relation to history proper as Vol¬ 
taire’s bzilliant introduction to his Ayt* of Louis JlIV. does to the 
graver works which supplied him with uititcrialB. Tho treatment 
u, notwithstanding, tuoroughly objective; the writer’s aim of 
impressing his own views of the historical development of man¬ 
kind upon the reader being attained not by disKeriatiou or dis- 
quintion, but by tbe skilful selection and appropriate grou]ung of 
circamstanceB. The book is thus the nio.st artistic that Ranke has 
•ever written, and exhibits him in a totally new light. Ilis former 
histories have boen laboriously elaborated by tbe aid of archives, and 
have been indebted for tbeir value to tbe painfully studious inter¬ 
pretation of these documents. In tbo present work the historian’s 
power is again shown in his mastery over an overwhelming mass 
of material, but there is no endeavour after originality of research. 
Taking the incidents of the story as he finds them, ho marshals 
them to tbeir places, and briefly assigns to each group of evimts its 
proper station in tho history of humanity. " There is," he says, 
^an historical life, which progressively propagates itself from 
nation to nation, from one group of peoples to another." To bo 
the bio^^pher of this historical life, to note how, beginning on 
the bames of tho Nile, it lays hold, one after anniher, of all nations 
capable of civilization and draws them to itself, to fuse all at Inst 
into a moral and intellectual, if not a national, unity, is the aim of 
the historian. Egypt, ralestine, Assyria, Medo-Per.sia, early 
Greece, the conflicts of Greek and Persian, and tho development 
of Hellenic civilization, Alexander’s conquests aud tlu ri.se under 
his successors of a culture embracing both Greek aim barbarian, 
are the principal chapters and landmarks in this brilliant review, 
in itself tbo crown of a laborious life and tbe flower of a consum¬ 
mate culture. It adds littlo or nothing to tho knowledge of well- 
informed persons, it oilers the uninformed no adiiquate substitute 
for tbe current histories, but it exhibits, ms worlis of more ro- 
atricted scope cannot, tho mutmd conimxion and independence of 
the histories of all civilized nations. The present instalment con¬ 
cludes with the African (^i^pcditioD of Agatnocles, when Hellenism 
and Semitisni seemed to hold each other in perpetual check, un¬ 
conscious of Rome in the background. 

The uprising of tho Bavarian peasants in 1705 (2) against the 
Austrian troops, which had occupied the country after tho battle 
cf Blenheim, is an episode of which history has almost forgotten 
to take notice. It is a tragic story, terminating with a massacre of 
the insurgents nt the battle of Sendling, and in great judicial 
aeverities. Dr. Scbafller has related it^'in an interesting style after 
tbe best contemporary sources of information. 

The author of Excursions of an Austrian " (3) informs us that 
lie has been a steady opponent of abiiolutism in his native country, 
and that he is deeply impressed with the importance of Austria’s 
civilizing mission among her Slavonic neighbours. One might, 

> fi) WsHguchichts. Von JLeopold von ilanke. Th. i. Die ttltesto 
^^Umisebo Vnikergruppe und die Grkchen. Abthc. z, a. Lcinzigt 
Paaidbw & Humblot. X^dou: Williams & Norgate. 

(a) Vis ohsthaytrheks LandtssrhAtung im Jahre 1705. Von Dr. A 
iddiflier. Wfln^g': Standloger. London; Williams & Norgate. 

(3) J^atarfumcii sines OssferrsteAsrs, 1840-1879. Von Julius von der 
Tlraoik a Bde. Ikipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London; Williams ft 


therefore, have expected to have found more direct aXhiiiOD to Umio 
momentous topics in Ids book, which is little but a reurint tA light 
and lively articles about certain districts in AustriCi about 
land, and on the history of the petty princes, of medimval Itiiy. 
They are, for tbe most part entertaining, but might have bM left 
where they were without disadvantage to the nstional Uteratuiu.^ 

Alphons Thunn’s work on the sgncultural and industrial cona¬ 
tion of Central Russia (4) since the emancipation of the serfo is, 
on the other hand, very valuable,and very dry. It is full of imjMrtant 
statistics illustrating tbe various evils under which the RosiliUi 
peasant groans—want of credit and capital, excessive taxation, ezees- 
sive toil, worst of all, Ids own indolence and frequent dishonesty. The 
writer nevertheless regards these darkspots as in a conriderable degree 
incidental to the present tranritional condition of sociid arrani^'v^ 
ments. A considerable development of material prospeiily may ro 
looked for when the redemption of the land has been completea in 
the first quarter of tbe twentieth century; it is only to oe feared 
that a hopelessly dependent proletarian clora will in the meantime 
have been created. 

Dr. Popper’s essay (5) on mutual insurance among tbe poorer 
classes, es^iocially from the legislative point of view, is interesting, 
from its bearing on the question whether such insurance should be 
made compulsory. 

Rulirlcht and Mcisner’s collection of narratives of pilgrimages 
made by Germans to the Holy Land (6) contains twenty-three of 
these documents, between 1346 and 1588. These include, for the 
most part, details of the pilgrims’ travels on the way to the Holy 
Land, which are frequently more interesting than their accounts 
of Palestine itself., There are also an historical introduction, a 
list of all known German visitors to tho Holy Land during the 
period, and a bibliography, containing a thousand entries—the 
number, however, being made up ny including Dr. Oswald 
Dykes’s E/'C/m Antioch to Jet'usnlemf whicli is no narrative of 
travel, but a treatise on tho primitive Church. It is dangerous to 
I catalogue or clossily books without seeing them. 

Herr Biihler’s prize essay on the Old Catholic movement (7) 
contains nearly everything about it which readers in general can 
desire to know. One portion is historical, tracing its origin and 
> development in the various Catholic countrios where it has 
hitherto manifested itself; another compares it with the numerous 
attempts nt reform upon a primilive basis which have ah'oady been 
made within the bosom of the Church of Rome, many of which 
Jiave appeared exceedingly promising, but all of wkich have ulti¬ 
mately Como to nothing. A third part treats of tho prospects of 
the movement, which the author's attachment to its principles 
probably induces him to estimate loo favourably. 

ProfcOTor Preyer (8) occupies much the same position in Ger¬ 
many ns Mr. Proctor in Eiigmiid—a lively and intelfigent writer, 
not destitute of originality, but bettor known as a popularizer of 
scientific discoveries or speculations than for discoveries of his 
own, and with nn especial prefoi'cncG for the outlying domains of 
research, suggestive of problems to which the present condition of 
our knowledge ailbrds no solution. Sucli ore spontaneous gene¬ 
ration, the limits of sensuous perception, aud hypnotism, which 
are all subjects of thorough discussion. Anollier interesting 
essay treats of the development of the rational iuculties In tho 
infant, under tho appropriate title of " Psychogenesis.” Inter¬ 
esting notes are added on the reauiniation of dried or frozen 
animals or plants, tho vitality of germs, aud other ourious and 
partly enigmatic questions. 

It is some satislkctlon to the .«<tudent of an intricate and mys- 
ieriuns .subject to encounter a guide who is quite sure that the 
clue to it is in las hands. The assurance may be a delusion, and 
vet cheerfulness and confidence are apt to prove inspiriting. 
Every possible satisfaction of thfo description will be too lot of 
tho^ Egyptologist who consults Ino moderate-sized volume into 
which i^rufessor Lautli (9) has condensed the entire pro-Ohristian 
history of hlgypt. Professor Lauth is no charlatan, but an in¬ 
dependent aud eccentric scholar, who reposes great confidence in 
methods of interpretation in which other Egyptologists repose 
very little, and whose confidence in hi.s own judgment is absolutely 
imliuiited. His claim is to have delerminoa all important ebrono- 
logicdl dates with approximate accuracy, and to have found places 
for nil Manetho’s aynnsties in consecutive succession without 
carrying tho historical period further back than 400P B.O. It is 
easy to allow for the seductiveness of such results to an ingenious 
and imaginative men; but their very neatness aud compmteness 
should' have inspired him with distrust of their soundness. The 
orthodoxy of Egyptology may ho relied upon to fill up tho measure 
of what IS lacking in this respect; it is only to be hoped that the 
apparently paradoxical character of much of Dr. Lauth's work will 
not deprive him of due credit for bis ingenuity and suggestiveness. 

(4) Landwirthschaft und Gemrbe in Mitlslrmdand seit AufkAmsg dtr 
Lfibeigenstthaft Von A. Thun. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. Lmdun: 
Williams ft Norgate. 

(5) Gewsrldichs JLUfikassen und Arlfeiiervsrsisherung, VonDr.Bdnard 
Popper. I.<cipzig: Duuckcr ft Humblot. London: Wfiiimns ft Nosgate. 

(6) . Veutschs Pilgerrsiten nach dem HciUgen I^nds. Herauwogeben und 
erlttutert von R. Rohricht und U. Mcisuer. Berlin: Weidnuu. Londou: 
Williams ft Norgate. 

(7} iHr Atlkaihoticismus^ hishrisch-kritisoh dafgwttOi* Ton 0 . 

Gakronto Preissohrift. Leiden; Brill, Iirodon s WilUams ft Nosgato. 

(8) Mtur^sssnsekffftliche JlnxUaeheu und Problems, fopolflre Vor- 
trllge. Von W.Preyer. Berlin: Paetel. London: WUUomsft Kesgatek 

(^9) Aus AwgpUns Vorxml; sins uhsrAehtUdm Dansteffm^ 
ffsc/ien Gsachichts und Cultur upa den srstm AnfSngm bh uw Asnwtfaa 
Von Dr. F. J. Lauth. Berlin: Hofmann. London t WMams ft 
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The Ute Dr. I^rk (lo) waa among the most eminent of 
modem ATchmologiBtBt and Ur. KinkoVe edition of hie miscellaneoua 
essaye will be exceedic"!^ acceptable. Among them are e^Hays on 
tho epochfi of Greek ruhgloae bietory, on the myth of Niobe, a 
parallel between Pompeii and Paesfcum, and a notice of Mr. Now- 
ton'B diacoveriea at Halicarnassue. Another .cloas of papers refer 
to mediinval kvtf treating of the doTelopment of early Gei mnn art 
from the Byzantine, of Leonardo da Vinci, and of Albert Duror. 
Another division consists of biographical Bkotches of eminent 
archsocdogists, including Oreuzer, Bockh, and Kiichly. 

Dr. Soltau^ treatise on the popular assemblies of ancient Home 
(ix) is a work proceeding from the school of Morainseu*, so 
/miigent and erudite that it can hardly be appreciated by those 
whose advantages for the study of the lioman Oonstimtion havo 
not equalled the authoi-^s. 

Ohoiuisso (12) belongs to the poets who have made a reputation 
at a strolte by a single production, not noticeably above the mass 
of their p^rfomanccs in point of execution, but embodying some Idea 
which has taken the fancy of the reading public in every country. 
Ilis Pfter Schlemihl has rivalled tho pf)pularity of his friemd 
Fouqud'fl Undiw; the man without a shaaow has been accepted 
as the peer of tho luiiiden without a soul. Like Fouquu, bo htis 
written a great deal more, hardly inferior in literary merit, but 
he has failed to add unothor liguro to the repertory of popular 
liction. Ills poems nov erthole.es occupy a nicho apart, honourably 
distinguished by thoir perfect iiniah, their guuornlly objective 
character, and the clearness which might be anticipated from tho 
poet's French cxtracLiou. His life was worth writing; even 
though, iKisides his emigTatir)n from France and his voyage nuind 
iho world, it contains little that can bo fairly called eventful, 
lie was bv no niciuis one of the “ problematic naturc.s ’’ that 
f;iBcinated (loethc. Simple, honourable, and candid, be lived for 
bis family and friends, producing and editing much good poetry, 
the most conspic.uouB liururo of u very respectable Berlin literary 
coterie. Ilis present biographer, with tlie centenary of Lis birth 
in view, hss combined new material, chiefly of a domestic nature, 
with the imiratives of JliUig and Balm, and has prodiueJ a very 
creditable memoir, not hvpevbolieally, but perhaps somewhat lov) 
mi motonmisly, pauegjTical. 

Herr lieisr'inaiin (13) i.'i confessedly one of the best WTiler,s of 
muHieal biogniphy; industrious, clear, concise, and, from his 
technical attainnumts, able to sati.sry alike the general aiul tho 
professional reader. For obvious reasons, the latter gets by far 
tho larger .sh.iro of his biography of SobjiHtiau Bach, liaeh's 
music alVords mi incxlimj.‘=tible licid for criticism, and 11 err Bubs- | 
maun has done all that could bo dune v/ith his umweuttul life. | 

I'lic M'tMiid volume of Jt.'iiiiann’s tran.slatiou of JJszt's writ* 
iiiga (14) contains tbo ominent virtuosos essays on musical sub- 
jeclB and Lis lettiTs while on bis travels in iho years 1M37 .niul 
1838. The former are declamatory, fantastic, and inc(i!iso<mtive; 
the latter .are excellent \vhernv(;r, as is indeed most frequently the 
case, the writer docs not attempt to philosophize, but contents 
himself wiili uiUTaiing what ho hiw done or doecribina-what he 
has seen. Ji)lsewht*re thi*re is much aiructation blended with 
genuine cnthu.sin.Mni, of which the w-riter himself seems conacionn, 
and which he eudoavours to excuse at the expouso of the ago in 
which his lot Is criMt. 

Thirty-live yeiira and twenty editions suflicieiitly atleat tho 
merit of Vilninrs Ilialory of Germ.m Literature (15), which i.s 
probably tho heat ol'tho in numerable works on tlio subject. The 
chiuf drawbacks me ihn Hiigularitlus and nsporities of tbo author's 
temporamunt, and the brief and iiiad<iquate treatment of tho posl- 
Gootheon period, coiitrji.rting strangely with tlm pains lavished 
upon the middJu age s, i Leine, Jor iuslancc, is dismi.ssod in ii para¬ 
graph, tlmugh for his own confemporarie.s at least ho is of inoie 
importance than all tho e))ics of chivalry put togetlier. Tlii-^ 
douciency was more excusable at tho date of tho original publi¬ 
cation ; but it is a pity that Vilmar's injunctions against altering 
his book should have been interpreted &o strictly as to proveut 
Herr Qoedoko, who has Biiporiutouded tho present edition, and is 
most competent for tho tiisk, from entirely rewriting tbo latter 
part of tho volume. 

Two new commentaries on Fausl fi6) present themselves with 
claims to attention that can hardly bo described as competing, ns 


^(10) T’imraptf UHil AHfiiHza am dem Grbictc der Archiio/tHtu' and 
Kvmtge»ctncftte. Von Dr. *Ji. 11. Stark. Nufli dein Tode dos Vi-rla^s-rs 
liprnuagegolion von Dr. il. Ivinkid. Leip/.i:; : Tciiliiu r. Lunduu: 
WilliatiiB & Nurgattj. 

(11) Vdftr JEnixldtUiig und Xmtttnmvmiizmg drr nitromist'Iit'n Volhs 
wrfutmmUntjen. Twi W. Sollaii. Ucrliu : Woidinann. London : 
Wtllisms Sc Norgate. 

(19) Chamhao und seine ZeiL Von Karl Fuldju Li hvJg : !.*< is^ricr. 
London: Nnit. 


(13) Jffkanu Sebastian liarh : sein Leftcn vnd seine IVerie. D.nrgostollt 

Leipzig: liutlcntag. London; 

Wlillnnia & Norgntc. 

(14) rssage und Rtisebrkfe eines JBaeeaiaureus dcr Tonknust. Yon I-. 
Liszt. It: (la«t Deutwhe jU)cirtragon von L. Kanmnn. Loli)zig; Ihvakopi' 
& Hartd. l4i)ndon: Williams & Morgate. 

(1$) Gesehkhte der deuUchen Nataimd^Litentur. Vou A. F. C. Vilinar. 
Zwaosigite vcrinehrto Anfloge. Marburg: Fdwert. London : Trillm< r 
& Co. 


(16) Giitthe^s Fanst. Erstermnd zweltcr Theil. Krklilrt von 0.swnld 
Marbach. Stuttgart: GUschen. Lomlon; Williams & Xorgaic. 

Faust, Mit Einleitung und fortlaufender Erkllirung hernic.gogolunj von 
R. J. fiohrber. Tk. x. Beilbronn: Heiiniugor. London: Williuius & 
Korgate. 


neither trenches upon the other's ground. One is philosophically 
abstruse, the other brief and practical; one excludes the text upon 
which the other is content merely to encroach. The more 
ambitious comment, by Oswald Marbacli, disploys thought and 
li'jiming, but labours under the common defect or profound criticism, 
tbo defect of being alternately superfluous and obscure. It is true 
that tho larger jiortion of it is occupied in grappling with the enigmas 
of tho Second Part. How Herr Schriier will faro with this 
Sphinx remains to be seen ; bis notes on tho First Part aro full of 
sound, although, we should certainly have thought, frequently un- 
nocessary, information. Oan Germans of -an age and capacity to 
study Faust really require to have Feffmt, Metaphysik 

explained to them P The introductory essay upon the origin and 
compositiuu of Goethe's work, its vorsiGcation, and its first repre- 
sontatioiisH presupposes fti tho reader a considerablo interest in 
literary history, to which ii is an acceptable contribution. 

Sir OrfeQ(i7)^m English metrical romance of iho middle ages, is 
edited from a thorough collation of texts, with copious notes 
and a full introduction, by Dr. Oscar Ziolke. The puhlication ia 
u valuable contribution to English philology, hut apart from this 
tbo romance ba.s considerable poetical mi^rit, and the iablo is very 
pleasing. It ia a travestio of the myth of Orpheus, in which the 
modiiBval King of Faerie plays the part of Pluto, but ** Sir 
Orfoo's” conjugal aflbction and musical accomplishments are re¬ 
warded by a happy denouement. 

Ebers's new novel, “ The Emperor'*(18), is announced as closing 
thn cycle of Egyptinii fiction in which his talent as a novelist has 
hilhcTlo been chiefly exorcised. It is to depict F4r;^ptian society 
under tho liomans, im tho last work of the series depicted it under 
tho Ptolemiee. I'ho Emperor ia Hadrian, and the etovy turns 
chiefly on the tragic and mjeterious fate of his favourite Antinous. 
Antiuous is ruprcsciitod as a faithful, affectionatt, rather stupid 
person, atlnclied to Hadrian with the blind fidelity of a spaniel, 
and hi}ing down his life for bim>with 11 kind of dull enthusiasm 
wdiich fails to movo fSom its intrinsic want of reasonableness. 
There w'uuld have been tho gravest ethical dilllculties in depicting 
a more imptissioiicd character, but the iuauioiateness of the portrait 
is novertIieIc.s.s prejudicial to the novel. Hadrian's versatile dis- 
jioi-ition is far more inUro.sting, but its trails are merely copied 
from antique portraits, and thn whole, though true to nature, is 
licavy ami lifeic^.?i. I'hu descriptive pas.siiges show tho author'a 
usual mastery, but tho prevailing waut uf action and passion 
render.^ The Einiieroi* *' tho least generally attractive of bis 
fictions. 

The sixth, and apparently the concluding, part of Frey tag’s 
Anco.stors ” (ly) displays a much more marked falling off. It is 
ab^'olulcly iminLerostiiig, and seems to bcoi* internal evMonce of 
having been composed with dilUculty and reluctance, merely from 
the supposed necessity of bringing the writer's prose epic down to 
nearly our own times. 

With the exception of tin; first, a pathetic and elegantly told, 
but not very original, story of plighted love, all the tales in Paul 
Heyso's new volume (20) turn on tboso Italian themes which are 
his special predilection. Tho “ Talented Mother ” is perhaps the 
Im'sI— a lively, comic story of a love affair among visitors to the 
F.tcrnul City, with enough of serious interest to keep the atten¬ 
tion on the stretch, and lemiinatiiig with a pleasant and.unfore- 
becn demmement. In “ The Posterity of Jhimulus,'* bright traits of 
ordinary lioman life are mingled with the halliiciuations of an old 
painter devoted to Spiritualism, a bitiiation suggesting reminis¬ 
cences of Ticck niicl Ihilziic. and inviting a comparison, not 
wholly unfavourable to Ileyse, with one of Mr. Henry James's re¬ 
cent btories. “ The Witch of tho Oorso ” is gloomy melodra- 
m.'itic, with coiibidernblo tragic power. 

Tlio leading feature of tlu; Jluudschnu (21) is tho reappearance 
of Gottfried Keller, whu^e new tale, “ The Motto,” manifests as 
much freslinesb, humour, and genuinu vitality as any of his 
curlier ritings. Few writers aro more thoroughly national than 
this painter of the modern Swiss, while at the same time 
lie is by no means parochial. A more. ambitioiH and prolific 
gcniu.s who aspired to ]Kiint, not only a nation, but an 
ago, forma the subjec- of the first of Dr. Braudes's csrics 
of essays on modern French novelists. Few discoveries, biographi¬ 
cal or critical, remain to bo made resjiecting Balzac, but Dr. 
Brandes's remarks are judicious and well expressed. Karl Lamp, 
ti recent traveller in Mexico, describes tho two nations, utterly 
olicn in character, which occupy that splendid country—the Oreole 
minority of rich lahdholdcrs and political and military adventurers, 
with its superficial education and glittering, hut spurious, civiliza¬ 
tion ; and the stubborn, stolid, unimprovable aborigine. The 
latter, Herr Lamp thinks, will get tho upper hand, unless, ho 
might have added, the Omole calls in the Anglo-Saxon. Tbo pro¬ 
vincial towns, he reuiiirka, aro getting mora and more forsaken by 
tlic whites, and the concourse of tho latter at the capital renders it 
lor the time a most showy and apparently opulent city. Political 

(17) Sir Orfea: ein rnfflisehes Feenmarcheti aus dein blittvlafier. .Mil. 
Kiuli'itung lin’d AuiiirrUungcn heraasgegeben van Dr. Oscar Ziclkv. 
Breslau : Koebiicr. Lutidon ; Williams & Xnrgate. 

(18) Ver Aatser. Jitnmn, Von G. Ebors. 9 lUe. Stuttgart; ll.alL 
burger. London: WiUiauis & Norgnte. 

(lu) fiiwr A/etMca iSnidt. Vtin Gustav Fivy(:ig. Leipzig: Hirzul. 
Liindun : William • & Norgate. 

(20) Frau vou F. uml romisvhe Novelirn. A’oii Paul Heyjrt*. Berlin: 
lltTiz. Londuu : Witliums & Norg.atc. 

(ar) Deutsche Rundschau. HtraiisgeffclK'n von Julius Rodonberg 
I Jahrg. vii. lift. 4. Berlin: Paetel. London : Trilbnor & Co. 
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•nd legiiiilfttive insfcurity, however, cause the interest of money to 
rule very hijrh; ejionui)u.s fortunes ere f^ained and lost *, and thcM 
extremes.nud the oxclu.'tiouof the bulk of iho population from public 
f^lfnirs, rilln^v Hiimll chaiu'e oF the furmation of the middle class < 
tliat mi^'ht insuiit tite Mtability of tho Uopublic. 


NOTICE. 

Ws beg have to state that les decline to return rejected Coniynwii- 
cations: and to this I'rde we can nmke^ no exception. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 

WINTaS BXHIBITIOIir. 

The CROSVBNOR GAhLSnY Exhibition of Wator-Colonr X>nwingi, Szid 
DocoratJvo D&lgns, by living Artiste, KO\Y OPEN 
Dally, Ton to Six. 

Admission, Is. Beason Tiokets, 5a. 


THE UNITED gTA^TES. 

The Annual Subscription to the Satitiiday Review, including 
poiUage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d.,or 
S7 68 gold, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, Air, 
JDattd J ones, at the OJice, ?)8 Southampton Street, Strand, or 
to Mr. R. R. Sievens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar Square, 
Londmt. Internatimml Money Orders can be sent, from any 
•office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance, 
may commence at any time. 


Copies of the Satitbdat Review may be. obtained every Satui'day 
of M. FoTnEEiNonAK, 8 Hue Ncuve des Capucines, 

The Saturday Review aj duly registered for transmission abroad. 
» 

The pidflication of the Saturday Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the earlg trains, and copies may be obtained 
tn theVountry, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 

Copies of the Saturday Review Biil of Contents will be for¬ 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Totm or Country on application to the Publisher. 

Now ready, VOTsUME L,, botmd in cloth, jmice 16». Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2e. each. Aho, 
Beading Cases, price 2.9. (id. each. May be hod at the Office,'or 
through any Bookseller, 


i and RANTS AGRICULTURAL OOLLEGK, 

9 V noWNTON.SnU«ihur>Intriifllne T>fiiidowiwr«, liMjA Asento. ^men. Hut’ 
Toyors, rtiiil rnlom>t«. The ONLY AOUICULTURAi. COI.l.EOB In GREAT DlllTAlN 
l’« n FARM. 

SPlltNti TERM hfKins J antwry 85—For rr w ppctus apply bi Hie PnitSinKKT ._ 

'^PinirmiRraLONnoN ooi,legiatk soiicxiLfo^ girls, 

Saudal Uvad, Camden Rood, N.W., will RE-OPEN on Tliunday, January SO, 

____ 

TinrCAAIDEN SCHOOL for GIRLS, Prince of Wales Road, 

-A N.W,. will llE-Ol'EN on Tnciday. January W, liMI. _ 

the’ Alissea A.“& R. TrTOIPS SOHOOL for LITTLR 

A noYS will llE-OFEN on Tuesday, January 3 U, at SS Kensington Gardens Bennre, 
Hyde Park, W.__ _ 

CAINT PAUI/S SCHOOLS.—About TWELVE SOHOLARr 

' STIIl^S will Iw Aw'ardfed next Term. For Infurmutluu address Cuciuc to Governors, 
; Memers' llall, E.C. 

0^ V E R 0 o E^ G f:. 

P«in/dnt-EBrI OUANVIU.E. K.G. 

A ('hniiel and another nrw llunnUne liuusu have rmiilly been completed. Each Boarder 
will now hftvi- q M-imrute Deilrwm. 

'I'liuanil iilser (oi l'oc>|)cr's Hill, entries Air Woolwlrh, Sondliurst. fee., have been ohtalufd 
diieiiis ll»i‘ last year. 

Tuition itoni m to 1*1 Oiiinras, Itoiinl. 910 Os. 

For jiiiriieniani ii|i|>l» to the Rev. W. KjvLU M.A., Hie Read-Master,or W. K.voCKBh. Es<|, 
tho lluitornry Sicjetary. 

•TkaMINGTON COIsLEGE. Tho NEXT TERAI begins 

Jnini’iry yoth. ^-linlArshlin lately gn ned at Dnlllol. Uiiecn’s, Clare, Trinity Hall. 
Proxliiii kir the Hcttriinl. IVcIvel'ertlncatct in JiiIylaAt in Pnhllr Hehools Kxamlnatiniis. 
Ill Die Jiiiiior *‘(hiH>l llnys nri'cdniilted at the «>r K.iebt, and arc prcpaitdl'or Schoiantlii|>4 
III Hub unil niliir srlnuiU. Kiieclnl nticntioii paid luilie ciemenlary Instruction or little buys. 
Apply. Uev. I>r. Woou, C'ulltce. J.«atniiu:tuii. 


B R I G II T ON CO L L E G E. 

The NEXT TERM wdl commence on Tne-ilat, Jnitnnry S’l, IMR. 


F. W. MADDEN. M.R.A.S.,aSrcrf<or. 7 . 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


TSI.K of WIOIIT I'lloritlKTAKY OOLLEOH, Limited.— 

‘ If,ml-3/nftvr. the Ilrv. f. D. TEE.‘?DAM':. M.A.. Srlmlar of AViorliester and New 
I < ont—c. Dxiord, late llrad-MasU-r of the Niirtlu’rn (.ountU-R rolleirc. JiiverncM. 'Ilia 
I srUiNd Tt'U.M will cninincnrt'uri Friduv. Juiiiinrv i!4. on aim h day It is expected that all 
, iKiyiiwill Ik- at the ('ulli'uc nl i> :in A.M.' AH'nnrticiiinrs iitiiy In- wlilaiitvd fioin the |jeurctnr.v. 
I T. U. OWK^i, 'I lie t'ottiigc, Melville Street, lljdv. 

i <R^ PAUL’S COLLEGE, STONY STRATFORD.— 

! Rev II. W. MiKFSZlK. KtMcfidl-.nxfiiTil.UteSuh.Wardennf U. 

! I'ai-'V A PlJlil.lt' St'IltK)!. in niTordam-e with t IimflIi of rn:.'lniid Frlneljilei. Terms 
; .''ixiy (:iiiiieas.-.J till yarticuIarRun applleatluu to tlio Waiuikn. The NEXT TEliM begins 
I .Idiiuary IV. 


POLITICS. LITERATURE, SCIEKCi; AND ART. i B ® ^ ^ E T__0_T T E N II A JI. 

Pri. .1 r.1 ' *”■**’ Ihw Schiwl an* Ur eAtivinc liCMlthiiii-RR, ronvenFent buIIdingB. oiid 

t rit-L uu. I cvleiiRivv groiinUs (HO ar-rcR). iu w'Uiii of cdui-Nt.nii tivliirii protideR fur special a* well n« 

I oiiliiiary i-ci|ulieiiu-iiiMMiiid the tliuntut'h doiiie«tiu care aud or(;«iiiizatioii. Few seliools have 

— , pituiCT Hulural 

coN-TiaiTs OP So. JASu.tnY 13. W.SI! j cTRATFORlioN-Avox.—TRINITY C01J.EGE SCHOOL, 

TliO Amcndmpiit.to the Addrvna. 1 ^ The War.lcn, RIf'HAUP F. CIMillV. M.A.. Is assistcil l»v Seven Resident Oradnite 

Tlie Tr.'iD'ivnal. Obstruction nml its i'retpxis. Tlip Attltmle of Orerw ! Maulers. SisTinl atUunnn pa-d to Mjiilrrii Eomomars, t lasRieai and .Miolem Hides. Junior 

S I iH-imrlment lur Yimn^ Buys. Exhll.llM.ii t.. the |fliivrr»lties I.arye Plujlint Fields. (Ijm- 

eleviaaticni Yolcratlon. Lord h.'Hon on Arffiianistan. Stai.ltary Protection . j jw, Cuiiiis, Ac.^ Term*, an umlao Gniiicus. AppH to tlic WARDEN. 

Affen/s /‘roi<oeatfH/:e. The 1 reiioh Mutiiciiml Elections. I -----—-- 

Hcopitai,. j PJJIICEVAL HOUSE SCHOOL, BLACKIIEATH, S.E. 

- I /'iWJ>t/-_WM. KIESER, M.A. 

rnrates iu the EiKlitoenth Century. . T>ie NEXT TEIl.\f will eummcnce un Jaiinuiy 25. 


CONTENTS OP No. l.'llfi, JANUARY 15 , IH.Sl; 

Tlio Amcndmpnt.to the Addrvna. 

Tl»eTr,'iQ*'vaal. Obstruction mul it» ITetPsls. The Attltmlc of Oreere. 
Cecleviaatlcnl Toleration. Lord I.yttuii on Affflianistan. Stanitary Protection 
Affeu/t /'/'ororafrn/x. The 1 reiioh Mnmcijinl Elections. 

Sumll-Pox J-ioepitols. 

rnrates iu tho Eiglitoenth Century. 

The Third Iri«h Party. Air. Ihibbnni uii ;i Rt liprione Cnnans. 

Air. Dradlantih nnd M. Lftisunt. Fixity of 'J'ennrc. 'J'ho I'nide of 1880 . 
home Recent Afusic. Dutch Ma«^lcra at Burlington Ilouac- 
The Tiicutroa. 

Leader'-s Mary. Qnecn of Scofca. ^ 

The Polynesian Race. Two Funning Novcla. Wheatlci’V Samtiel Pejiyj. 
Hamnn Almschiil. Murrdy'e Ifhtory of Early (ircck Scnlptnre. 

The Uyatery in Palace Gardena. Tho Itchcu Valley. 

German Literatare. 


CONTENTS OP No. l.Slfi, JANUARY fi, 1881 : 

The Queen's .Speech ; Ireland -Tho Qneoii's Speech—Tho Revolt In tho Transvaal - 
The Rumii.ns in Central Asia—The Last Speeches of llv' Uoceas -Epplng Funsi 
— Jews and Germans -Citiecn Dlanqui—The Binployrrs* Liability Act. 

V[mtcr WUdfaw 1 lng-reudn 1 i<u» and Contract—Pulpit Pcticilllnpa in the JIA a.— 
Tlw Rccindt"u*enrf of Fcnianiem—Ronvin CatlioUc. Htntisticv in Eiiglnmi-The 
Sabre- 7 'lie Prosixicta of the Money Market—Winter Exhibltlpna— F/m! Cup nt 
tho Lyceum. * 

iSugllih Londjl^iid EnglMi Lnndlorda—ShakRfX'aro nnrl Closricnl Antiquity—The 
GaitdeB#of the Snn— Alrt.. Oliphnnt's Cerviintca- -Under .‘^t. PouIV-llloa— 
CauiCite Florentiiii-s—Darwin's Power of Afovetnent iu Plauts—The Gr.!!)- 

London: Published ut 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

HANDEL, BY HOGARTH. 

4 B^H£S isniqtie PORTRAIT of HANDEL, by Hogartti, bus 

.JL bm kxblbltod bofor* H.B.H. the Prince of Walai anti H.II.U. the Duke of 


HUnboigh, aniliaebecn seen and acknowledged to be Painted from. Uundcl tw 
BsgSitb toy W, Hobnail Bunt. Mr. RtuUn haa also seen the Painting. 

AH Oonnnnntnflt^aim reqiecting this Ficturo addrosa, Fixb Artb, oaro of 
lb. Barri*. J 3 V PtccaiAUiy, St. Jam^'a,.W. 


^T. EUMUNILS COLLEGE, SALISRURY. —A IIIGH- 

CLASS SCHOOL for SONS uf flENTI.KMEN. Tlio rcligloiM training l/ upun 
deflnite Chtirrh pnncirilvi. Buys arc Educated with niiu’li enre and thoroughiirm. 'Jlwy 
rrreive Individual trnchinc and help when!\'cr needvil. Candlilati’a tur Matriculation at the 
ITiilvenitIci are apwially prepared. I'ennii, X 7 a a year.--Fur rtHcrcncci, proipcctut, or any 
further particiilara, apply tu tlic Warden, Rov. 0.11. JIol'uxk, D.t’.L. 

TtfORNINO PREPARATORY ”cLASS~ibr SONS^of 

GENTLEMEN (excluinvply), 1.*! fiomcnet Mlrcct. Purtinan Kfjnare. The LENT 
TbllM Will coinmvncv Monday Murnlng, January > 7 . 

QTIFFORD’S RRlDm^^MALVKRN.-^^ 

^ TUTTTON. ill a latve c.niintry liotuie. ia oHcmd on inmlaratc teritia to a fliw GENTLE- 
MI:N'.S sons williugtorCBj.-Addn-m.J. C. Gawtukh.nx. M.A. Oxuit. _ 

PARSHALTON HOUSE SCHOOL, Surrey—BOYS carefully 

^ prepared for Civil and Military Examinationa. ^ 

piIIOWELL GRARIMAU SCHOOLil'ounded 1020, oa ^ 

bo.darBorKptiingForcBt.om-ra a aounil EDIfCATION on Uip ayatem of the Modcra 
Sideeof the Public &'hooiB.^pply to Rev. It. D . SW‘AI .Lon. M.A.,]lea(l«Maa(er. 

TOlEPAR^KMTjbrlhe UNIVERSn’n^T ibT'lh^ NavaL 

Military, Epat Tndlnn. and Civil aervioce, fcr the Picllminary Examliiatlona. tbr tho 
J,ega| and Medical l*roAFa*lniM, and fitir Mercantile and other puraulM. Head-Naater dad 
Chaplain, tlie Itev. J. WHITE. M.A.. lata IfeoiT-Maatcr of the Uxllwd Mllita^^lt^ 
nml tonncriy fntlructor In Matticinatipa at the Royal Military Aimdcniy, Woolwicn. LE!^ 
'J'EIIM l•olnnuenrcaMt January lM...Paiticulara aa to Cadetaliijw, Exhlbitioita. Kehulatabliia. 
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THE IRISH DEBATE, 

T he miBcbiof cansed by tho calculated garrulity of the 
Laud Lea^^ niemberB ia confined to waste of time. 
They hare within the last week done much to alienato any 
sympathy which may have boon felt for their cause by the 
more violent democrats in England. In tlio last 
divisions the Land Leaguers voted alone, having gone too far 
even for the BRAOLAuaus and Jacoii Brights, who have up 
to this time zealously supported thecansoof disorder. The 
managers of the fiiction have also contrived to diminish 
their own numbers by provoking the formal abandonment 
of their connexion by Mr. Siuw, Mr. Blennkriiassett, Mr. 
HxtcheIiL Henry, and other respoctablo advocates of Uouio 
Bnle. Tho orators of tho residuum fiercely denounce the 
seceders, and exhort their constitnouts to exclnde them 
from Parliament. It is impossible at present to know whoLlier 
they will be able to enforce their threats, but the gradual 
expurgation of comparatively scrupuloiiB jiurtisans, which 
ocenrs to all revolutionary factions, seldom tends to their 
ultimate advantage. It is not to be regretted that 1^1 r. 
Parnell Las been unable to maintain the tone of uiYocted 
moderation which surprised the House on the first day of 
tho debate. His ofTonsivo personalties, aud hia audneioua 
denunciations of English rule iu Ireland, may perhaps have 
gratified his followers, but they have weakemtd hia cause. 
While tho chief of tho Land League for a timo diHcardcd 
his habitual touo of menace and invective, .Mr. Justin 
McCarthy has appeared in tho novel character of a poli. 
tical fanatic. Biadcrs of his iiitotorical w’ork must be 
puzzled and surprised by the uncalculating enthusiasm of 
Uie cheerful aud indifferent aunalist Avbo has now beconio 
Mr. Parnell's lieutonant. Mr. McCarthy's new-born zeal 
blinded him to tho monstrous anomaly’, forcibly exposed 
by Mr. Gladstone, of a proposal that the Crown sbould, 
at the instance of tho House of Commons, assume a dis< 
pensing power, and place a class of unoil'ending and loyal 
subjects outside the protection of tho law. It was nob until 
two dayafaad been wasted in ostensible discussion that Mr. 
McCarthy became aware of the meaning of his own 
amendment. Like one of the minor performers at a 
Spanish bulLfight, ho bad discharged his self-appointed 
function by delaying for a time tho decisive contest, lilr. 
Dawson's* amendment was loss obviously irregular, and 
be also contrived to occupy many hours of tho time of tlio 
House of Commons before Mr. Tuorold Uooi rs's in¬ 
genuity hit the blot which had escaped the okscrvatlon 
of the Speaker. Mr. O’Kelly violated only good sense 
and good taste, withont directly infringing tho orders of 
the Honse. 

Tho amendment aliont tho Irish borough franchise, 
though it proved to be irregular, was less outrageous 
in tho form which had been solcetcd for promotion of 
tho common object. In performing his task of occupy¬ 
ing time Mr. Dawson ^ found it nccea.*lary to digress 
into the snbjeob of tho municipal franchise, which ho 
had forgotten to include in tho terms of tlio amoiid- 
mont. It is neither customary nor reosonablo to dis¬ 
cuss in a debate on tho Address the merits of a Bill 
whldi may or may not be hereafter submitted to Par¬ 
liament. No issue WM raised between Mr. Dawson and 
the Government which represents tho majority of tho 
House, except tho immediate urgency of a measuro for 
deteriorating, if possible, the character of Irish oonstitu- 
eiicieinnd members, lilr. Forster is already pledged to 


the proposed reduction of the franchise; and there can bo 
no doubt of hia sincerity. Perhaps Mr. Dawson may be 
right in his bolief that household snffrago would snbsti- 
tuto for tho Irish Attorney-General a member of the 
social and intellectual level, of Mr. Biggar. Mr. Forster 
would not agree with Mr. Dawson that such a change 
would bo advantageous; but he has through his whde 
career consistently preferred tho theory of the widest 
popular snflrngQ to subordinate considerations of ex- 
pt^dieucy, convenience, and personal fitness. Mr. Finiqan 
Knggc.sted an exensb for tho degradation of the fran- 
<;hiso which may probably explain tho reasons for agitat- 
ing tho question. Tho villages which pass for boroughs 
in Ireland arc ,bo insignificant that Mr. Finiqan is re¬ 
turned by 240 cGn.stituonts. If tho wholo adult male 
population were entitled to vote, ho would bo onabled to 
count a much larger number of olcctors. Whenever the 
matter is brought forward by tho Government, tho Con¬ 
servatives will be well advised in abstaining from oppo¬ 
sition. Thoro is no u.S0 iu irritating real or pretended 
prejudice by trying to maintain an undeniable difierence 
between English and Irish institntion.s. The practical re¬ 
sults of a reduction of the franchise will bo insignificant, 
for it matters little whether tho enlightened constituents 
of Mr. FinK!AN are swamped or aro reinforced by an 
addition to their number. 

Although obstruction is much le.qs criminal than tho 
tyranny of the Land League, it is possible that it may 
have a greater effect in arousing the indignation of tho 
English constituencies. Tlicro arc sections of tho popula¬ 
tion wliicb, ])(*rhaps, regard with complacency tho crnol 
in justice muier which tho majority of Irish landlords are 
sutlei ing; sind they may not fully understand the wide 
opemtion of the machinery of Land Leagiio coercion. 
Irish landowners aro stranger.*?, and tho public instractori 
who conduct provincial newspapers luive systematically 
roprescuied them as tyrants and oppre.ssor.s. Tho Houso 
of Commons, on tho other hand, derives its origin 
from tho constituencies, and tho PiiiMK Minister has 
not ceased to be the popular favourite. That Parliament 
and the Government should bo systematically thwarted 
ill the attempt to discharge their undoubted duty is 
not a ftinn of anarchy which commends itself to Eng¬ 
lish sympathy. The friends of the Land Leaguo aro 
visibly alarmed by tho consequences of tho pertinacious 
doliunco of English feeling which has diminished its 
cupabilitios of doing barm in Ireland. Day after day 
^Ir. Parnell and his followers aro warned by sympa¬ 
thizing journalists that they aro injuring themselves 
without causing equivalent public inconvenieuco. Tho 
election at Wigan apparently indicates a reaction which is 
perhaps directed rather against tho agilators and thoir 
English nboHors than against the Government. Tho issue 
of protcciiou to life and property or complicity with 
lawless rule was broadly proposed to the electors. « It 
was known that Mr. Powell would vote for tho measuro 
which i.s invidiously described as a Coercion Bill; and his 
advcM’sfiry, in deference to a number of Irish voters for tho 
borough, of the estimated number of fifteen hundred, did 
not shrink from promising to oppose all measures for the 
restoration of order and liberty. There is no reason to 
doubt that the foUowers of Mr. Parnell, the prufossod 
enemy of England, redeemed their pledge by voting 
Mr. Lancaster. The cousequonco was that the/ 
majority obtained at tho general election by they 
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and popular noblemaJ(i in tbe neigli< 
exceeded by 450 yotei. Whatever 
J of Wjigan ia worth, it might have been thought 
i^jlfBdiently certain ; but the Jonmal which has 
^^ip<ai&ed d fitcady alliance with the Land League, and 
which has''oenaiatently opposed legislation in restraint of 
its ds^otism, was equal to the task of explaining the 
Wigan election away. The voters, it seems, returned a 
an|^oirter of coercion against an opponent, becauso they 
wjre tbottiselvGs opposed to exceptional measnres, and, 
therefore, to the Oovcrtiitient which proposes a Coercion 
Bill. That rcvolntionary passion should so ntterly porvort 
the judgment of uxi able writer would bo a starfcliug 
paradox, if it were not conformable to many precodents. 

Tho introduction, and oven the passage, of a Coercion 
Bill is, at last, within sight, though it may possibly 
become necessary to alter daring the debate the rules 
of Parliamentary procedure. Mr. Dillon’s threat that 
the enactment of tbo Bill will bo met by a general 
refusal of rent is another illustration of tho lawless 
spirit with wtiich Parliament has to cope. Tho power 
which will be given to the proper authorities to olTect 
arrests without the necessity of vindicating thorn by 
legal evidence will oven now cripple tho branches of the 
Land League by creating a wholesome terror in tlio minds 
of their paid ageuifl. If the Habeas Corpus had been 
suspended in October the country would now have been 
peaceable; and it may not bo too lato to undo some part 
of the evil which has resulted from delay. When protec¬ 
tion is alTorded to tho peaceable part of tho population, 
it is not impossible that dissensions may arise among 
those who have hitherto obeyed the orders of Mr. Pak- 
NEix. The persecution which has been directed against 
liberal and improving landlords has thrown many 
labourers out of employ. In number they are about equal 
with the occupiers, and they will soon discover, if they 
are not already aware of the tact, that they are threatened 
both with permanent loss of wages and with perpetual 
exclusion from any share in the land. Peasant proprietors 
want no hired labour, and it is proposed that they shall have 
a monopoly of their farms. The vague and unmeaning 
promises addressed to them by Land League orators in¬ 
dicate a fear that tbo labourers may break loose from tlio 
guidance of tho demagogues. The debates on the Land 
Bill, which is to follow the Coercion Bill, will end in the 
acceptance of tho Government proposals, whatever they 
may be; but they will proViably throw light on political 
and economic difficulties which have not Iraen sufficiently 
considered. 


OHlLr AND PERU, 


T he recent victories of the Chilians mark what 
may be the last phase of a war that has crushed 
Bolivia, desolated Peru, and severely taxed the resources 
and energy of Chili. Tho first stage of the war was the 
occupation by Chili of the territory which gave rise to 
tbo war. It will be remembered that the cause of quarrel 
was a district, mostly desert, but rich in nitrate and silver, 
which lies between Chili and Peru. It had been long un¬ 
certain whether this territory belonged to Bolivia or 
Chili, but an arrangement was at last effected by which 
Chili recognized that the territory belonged to Bolivia, 
but stipulated that Chilian citizens shonld be protected in 
their operations within the limits in question, and be free 
from onerous duties. Secretly encouraged by Pern, 
Bolivia broke its engagement and set itself to rniu the 
Chilian adventurers. Chili complained, and Bolivia 
i*eplied by going to war, Peru immediately coming 
forward to her assistance. There was no shadow 
of justice in the conduct of Peru, but there was a 
deliberate and plausible calculation of profit If Peru 
through Bolivia could get hold of the nitrate held 
by (^hilians, she might, with bor own supplies in addition, 
get a monopoly of tho nitrato market, and come into a re¬ 
newal of the wealth which she had obtained from g^no 
and squandered. Chili had no vessel like the Huascar, and 
Pem might hope to command the sea, while the united 
forces of Peru and Bolivia might be thought to be more i^n 
a match for any force that Chili could send to the disputed 
disiii^Ct, .War began, and its first etagp was a aenw of 
sneoesifnl operations by which Chili nuido herself mistress 
of the disputed district and of a portion of the southern 
territoi7 of Peru, and so puuished the Botivians that they 


virtually retired from the contest. The next stage waa 
the straggle for mastery at sea. Chili again triumphed. 
The Zfutuear was captured, Peruvian ports were shelled 
or blockaded, and a small Chilian ibroe was landed 
not far from Lima, to give a taste of the horrora 
of war to those who had stirred it up. Then came 
the third stage. Time ran on without any marked event, 
and tho belligerents wore mainly engaged,with nropai^ng 
for the great event of the war, the att^k on Jurna 
its defence. This pause offered m opportunity of mpdi«* 
ation, and the United States undertook the task. This 
attempt to bring the war to a conclusion failed, as Pern 
would not accede to the demands of Chili. What Chili"' 
asked for is not precisely known. Probably riie asked not 
only for the disputed territoiy, but of some ^rtion of tho 
southern region of Peru which she judged neccsaaiy to 
socure undisturbed the possession of the district which had 
been Bolivian. Directly it was known that tho negotia¬ 
tions had failed, the Chilians set themselves to tho execu¬ 
tion of the arduous and bold undertaking wUoh they ara 
now engaged in prosecuting, and the Peruviana collected 
tho last forces they could muster to save their capital. 

The Chilian expeditionary force is said to consist of 
22,500 infantry, 2,400 artillery, and 800 cavalry, with eighty 
pieces of artUlery and ten Gatling guns. Thelanmng^ 
which the Peruvians were not in a position to dispute, ws» 
effected at a point on the coast somewhat to the south of 
Lima. At a distance of eighteen miles from Lima, the 
Chilians came on a Peruvian force stationed at a littiw 
town called Larin, near the coast, and connected by a raU- 
way with Lima. Tho Peruvians made a creditable resist¬ 
ance, but they were only a detachment from the main 
Peruvian force, which is said to amount to 40,000 men, and 
had to yield to superior numbers. This left the Chilians 
free to proceed to the attack of tho main Peruvian lines of 
defence. From Lima run two little railways belonging to 
the same company, and terminating in the same station in 
the capital. One goes to the port of Callao, which is de¬ 
fended by a fort of great natural and artificial strength. 
Tho other goes to the watering-place of Ghorillos, a few 
miles to tho south of Callao. The Perurians thus held a 
triangle, its three points being Lima, Callao, and Ghorillos, 
and it was necessary for tbo Chilians to break into this 
triangle before they oould think of assaulting the capital- 
Ghorillos was not fortified, and it had therefore to be held 
by a largo force. The latest news is to tho effect that 
a battle has been fought at Ghorillos, and that tho 
Peruvians have again been defeated. The losses of the 
Peruvians have been heavy, but nothing is known as to 
the losses of the victors. Unless their losses have been 
BO largo as to disable them, they are now free to 
march on Lima. It is a fortified town, but the forti¬ 
fications are said to be old, rained, and worthless. 
It is not, therefore, the fortifications of Lima that 
would btop an assault; but men of Spanish descent, 
like most other people of the second class in mili¬ 
tary skill, fight well with walls to protect them. 
The Chilian commander will know that tho cost of 
life in taking Lima will be very heavy, and it might 
not bo easy to hold Lima, if taken with the rem¬ 
nants of an army which at its ontsot consisted of less 
than twenty-five thousand men. Tho alternative is to 
starve Lima into a capitulation. The country round 
the capital is so fertilo and so highly cultivated that it is 
said to be like a garden, and the Chilians will therefore 
have plenty of supplies, while as it never xaius at 
Lima, they havo no inclemency of climate to fear. 
It is true that, whatever they do, they will have 
the fort of Callao behind them, and it is much 
too strong for thorn to take by a direct attack. 
But, if there is a large force there, it is sure to be 
starved sooner or later, as, with the command of sea 
and land, the Chilians can easily defeat any attempt to 
revictual tho fort. If the force of the fort is small, it 
will net be able to give any serioqs trouble to the army 
operating against Lima. The Chilians throughout the 
war have shown equal pradence and energy; and, if they 
havo meant to do a thing, thev have almost invariably 
done it. If the Chilian general decides to assault Lima» 
the probability is that he will have had snob good reason . 
for his decision that he will be successful, ^t he may 
decide to remain passive, to cut off all supplies; from 
Lima and Callao, and to wait for reinfiaroements from 
home. 

Even the capture of Lima might not terminate the war* 
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. of. Perct may not ohoose to &o#hat np 

in ihtL capital, and while there is still a road tor with- 
dMWal opi^ to him he maj prefer to take b^s armj 
with him «nd get into the moantain districts, where 
the -Ohilians oenld eearoelr follow him. Bat in ^hese 
wild and sterile regioils he coaid not keep his army 
togetber, and this army would break into bands of 

S ierillSA .which would be always ready to sweep into 
e plains and harass the Chilians while seeking supplies. 
The war might in this way last an almost indefinite 
time. Bi|t the possession of the capital by an enemy 
ihcows ererything into sneh oonfasion, so paralyses.all 
organisation, and so disheartens the population, that the 
sobering nation is sorely tempted to make terms at almost 
«ny price. Chili, will now probably ask not only the ter¬ 
ritory in the south, which there is not the remotest chance 
of the Peruvians retaking, bnt a war indemnity. This in¬ 
demnity will' fell on the classes who will sufibr most 
by the captore of 'Lima, and if they londly protest 
that they would rather l^ar the faturo harden of an 
indemnity than face present ruin, thoir voice can 
acarcely fail to make itself heard. It may bo remarked, 
too, that the President of Peru is nobody unless bo 
is at Lima. Thero is no other centre of population 
and wealth to which he can escape, and from which ho 
•can wage a new war. A defeated man roaming about 
mountains would not be at all the kind of President to 
whom the people of Lima are accustomed. In Peru 
rovolntioDS are always made at Lima, A revolution at 
Lima made the piesont President, and another revolution 
at Limn may nntnnko him. He has been able to carry on 
the war hitherto because ho has innintnincd a reign of 
terror at Lima, and having the popnhico with him, 
ho has been easily able to stifle tho fcobio voices 
of those who whispered that peace and not more 
war was what Peru really ncodod. If he goes aw'ay 
Ins roign of terror will he at an end, and there seems 
no obvious reason why the people of Lima should be loyal 
to him when tboy no longer sec or four him. They have 
only got to mako a new President to terminate the war, 
and of all things to make a now President seems, to 
iSpanish. Republicans, tho simplest. 'NV'e may be sure that 
the President can tnuko the calculation fur himself os well 
as any one cun make it for him. lie is more likely to 
remain President if ho stays nt Lima, although lie only 
stays there to witness its capture, than if lie takes to the hills, 
dud becomes in every sense an outsider, lie could scarcely 
suppose that if be, as President, rcmaiDcd in Lima after 
it passed into the hands of tho enemy, tho war would go on 
elsewhere without him. Ho must contemplate the neces¬ 
sity of making peace if Lima is taken and ho is taken 
with lit. Tho ChiHans may, therefore, bo right in their 
calculation that, if they cun but take Lima, tho war will be 
st end, for a fugitive President would cease to he Presi- 
dout, and a President who did not fly must make ponce. 
1^0 ox:e can venture to prodiot what will take place in a 
^Spanish Bcpnblic, but there are apparently good reasons 
ibr thinking that the Chilians, in making thoir great effort 
to terminate the w'ur, have not miscalculated its eliectsif it 
continues to be successful. 


THE GREEK DIFFICULTY. 

S OME of the French criticisms on M. llAUTirELEMV Sr.- 
HiIitiRE^s despatch to Count de Mouy are not un- * 
founded; but tho subject has lost much nf its interest 
ainoe the project of arbitration was withdrawn. It was 
perhaps injudicious to dilate in a formal State paper 
•on tho probability that war between (Ireeco and Turkey 
would be followed by iusurrcctious in the neighbouring 
States and provinces; and that disiurbances in tho East 
might not improbably involve some of tho Great l\»ver.s 
in a general war. The concert of Europe ought nob 
to be so lightly regarded by one of tho Governments 
whiah are at present professedly acting in cordial co¬ 
operation. There is no reason why tho Powers should 
allow turbalent little States to direct thoir policy; and, in¬ 
deed, there is little risk of war if, as it is proper to assume, 
Russia ia sincerely desirous to avoid a present disturbance 
of tbe peace. M. S;t.-Hilairr*b language tended to furnish 
tho Government to which it is addressed with an excuse 
tor obstinate rejection of sound advice. Tho Greeks may 
naturally think, and perhaps tboy may say, that tboy at 
least have nothing to lose by movements which would bo 


directed; not against themselves, but against their adver. 
sary. It it nothing to them that Macedonia may be in 
flames, or that Bulgaria or Servia may welcome an oppor¬ 
tunity of extending their present limits. As to the pmsi- 
bility of a European war, they may reasonably disclaim 
responsibility for a result which, if it ooonrs, must have 
causes more deeply seated than tho attempt of Greece 
to occupy Epirus and Thessaly. Tiio French Minister 
perhaps unconsciously used the arguments which had de¬ 
termined the policy of bis own Govermnent as reasons for 
the conclusiouB which he desired to impress on tho Greek 
Ministry. Franco on sufficient grounds deprecates any pro* 
coediiig which may tend to war; while Groeco is not disin- 
dined to profit by tho occasion of fishing in troubled waters. 

Although it may bo inexpedient that diplomatists should 
indulge in rhetorical phrases, M. Barth^lemt St -Hilaire’s 
despatch ought to have been deemed conclusive. Tho autho¬ 
rity which he derives from bis position supersedes tho neces¬ 
sity of persuasion. The wishes ami tho resolutions of the 
French Governraont conld not safoly bo disregarded, even 
if they were supported by much feebler reasoning than 
that of the Foreign Minister. At one time there was a 
certain apparent vacillation in French poli^; and the un¬ 
certainty was attributed to a diflerence of opinion between 
tho responsible Ministers and tbe leader of tho Repub¬ 
lican party. It is now well understood that M. Gam- 
BEiTA has either modified his former opinion, or delibe¬ 
rately abstains from interference with the policy of the 
Cabinet. Public opinion is unanimous on the expediency 
of avoiding diplomatic compIicatioii.s which might lead to 
wap; and Greece may bo well assured that M. St.-Hilaiue 
speaks with full authority in the name of his'country. On 
ono material point ho is an uuimpcacliablo witiu'ss. Tho 
Greek Ministers aiTect still to ad hero to the belief, which 
they may at ono time have seriously enterfained, that the 
Berlin Conference delivered a formal and final judgment. 
The members of tho tribunal, who must be corupotent to 
interpret thoir own meaning, unanimously agree to M. 
St.-Hii.airk’s declaration that they confined themselves to 
a simple recommendation which pould have no binding 
force until the assent of both Turkey and Greece was 
obtained. It may bo plausibly argued that the measure 
was iTijndicious, irregular, and calculated to mislead ; but 
combined Europe, if it makes a iniKtake, has tlio right and 
tho power to correct it. There is reason to beliovo that at 
present all tlio Governments concur with Franco in a 
hearty desire to get rid of the controversy as soon as 
possible. 

According to a report which may probably be well 
fonuded, some of the Powers ore not disposed to main¬ 
tain in ucgotiaiioii tho cluim.s of Creeco to Janina, It 
might bavo been supposed that ibo question had been 
fully considered by tho Berlin Plenipotentiaries; but it 
now seems to bo discovered that the Turkish Government 
has throughout been justified in its contention that the 
position was unnecessary for dcfeuco, and that it was 
favourably situated for aggrc.ssion. The anxiety of tbe 
Greeks for the fLequi.sition of Janina is compatible with 
the theory that the possession of the place might facilitate 
further acquisition of territory. It happens that the ca[)a- 
bility of tbo new frontier to be used for purposes of defence 
is not of primary importance. Greece possesses tho great 
advantage of a practically indefensible title to any terri¬ 
tory which it has once lawfully occupied. Another 
neighbour might possibly encroach and retaliate; but 
against Turkey Greece ha.s a virtual guarantee in tbo 
di.sincliuation of Europe to allow any culargcmont of 
Muliomctau dominion, if Janina were onco coded to 
Greece by treaty, Turkey must renounce all hope of re¬ 
covering possession. It is true that another cla.ss of diffi¬ 
culties might arise if tho Southern Albanians were dis¬ 
posed to assert their independence. They would be 
formidable enemies to a State which cannot permanently 
maintain a largo military force. It is said that the town 
of Janina is essentially Greek in the langjm-jre and cha¬ 
racter of tho population ; but the dispo.sition of the 
neighbouring tribes has not been satisfactorily as¬ 
certained. 

The Turkish Government, with characteristic adroit¬ 
ness, takes advantage of the warlike demonstrations of 
Athens to exhibit as a contrast its own peaceable disposi¬ 
tion and its defei'ence to tho counsels of the Great Powers. 
Tho last Turicisli Note profossoa willingness to agree to a 
cession of territwy larger than that which was otfered in 
tbe abortive negotiations with Greece; and it also proposes 
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ft conference for the Bcttloment of details winch shonM 
tnolnde represontativos of all tlie Powers and of the Porte, 
nothing being said of the participation of Greece. Accord¬ 
ing to one rurnonr, some of the Governments are disposed 
to inquire as to the bonndarjr which Turkey is prepared 
to concede; bat it is unlikely that such a question would 
produce a definite answer; nor can it be supposed that so 
distinct an overture tending to a compromise would ho 
hastily made. It may bo confidently conjectured that the 
immediate object of the Porto is to conciliate the Euro- 
pcan Govemmenis without pledging itself to any definite 
sacrifice. The proposed exclusion of Greece from the 
negotiations is a sufricieni proof that the invitation to a 
Gonferonco is not a final olTer. It would appear that 
the late Ministerial ch.angcs at Constiintinoplo, which have 
not extended to the office of Prime Minister, have no imme 
diatc effect on the foreign policy of the Empire. The 
Sultan is, as on many former occasions, alarmed for his 
})ersona1 safety; but there arc no means of knowing 
whether the alleged conspiracies are real or imaginary. 
The most acceptable solution of the present difficulty 
would probably, in the opinion of Turkish statosmen, bo 
a single-handed contest with Greece in which victory 
could scarcely be doubtful. After a successful war the 
rocommondatiotiH of the Berlin Congress and of the Con¬ 
ference would lose their force, and the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment wonld not only have humiliated a troublesome 
adversary, but have secured a considerable material 
advantage. 

The Greek Ministry is ostonBibly ns resolute as over, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances of all its allies, in¬ 
cluding the Govcriiiucnt which is regarded as the speciul 
patron of Greece. It is even announced that the war will 
begin in two or three weeks; but, on the other hand, it is 
remarked that some of the levies are not jet called out. 
The Ministers are careful to explain that the delay is not 
owing to any change of policy, but to an insufiioient 
supply of oflicers aiid of arms. Munitions of war may 
perhaps be procured in abundance, as the Government has 
succeeded in raising a considerable loan. Officers arc loss 
easily provided, especially as the Govornmont has, with 
strange susceptibility, rejected offers of service from 
foreigners. Fublic opinion in Athans, as far as it displays 
itself, is nnaniniously favourable to war; but there are 
probably many dissentients who think it prudent not to 
encounter popular clamour. There is no doubt that the 
Government and the iiution arc genuinely and bitterly dis¬ 
appointed. In common with tho rest of the world, they 
misconstrued tho decision of tho Conference of Berlin, 
which was both officious and rash if it was not intended 
to bo operative. They were afterwards encouraged in 
their hopes by the naval demonstration, especially as tho 
French Government hud in tho first instance stipulated 
that it should bo employed in support of tho claims of 
Greece. The EngUsli throat of a seizure of tho Customs 
revenue, therefore, must have confirmed tho conviction of 
the Greeks that they w<*re liacked by powerful supporters. 
Finally, an English Cabinet Minister announced in a 
public speech that, if the Greeks made war on Turkey, 
they would not be left alone. Foreigners may be excused 
for appreciating but imperfectly the reckless ijevity of a 
popular politician new to the restraints of office. Mr. 
COUMOUNDOUROS and his colloagnos have had time and 
opportunity to cori'cct their illusions. They have now iho 
moans of knowing that, though England and France 
would gladly see them in possession of Janina, neither 
Power will ongago in war for the fulfilment of sentimental 
aspirations. 


THE OIIUBOII CRISIS. 

ri^HE deeper ridicule with which tho release of Mr. Dale 
-L and of Mr. Enragiit has covered the Public Worship 
Act and its abettors has concurred with tho Archbishop 
of Canteeburt’s answer to the Dean of St. Paul’s and his 
brother memorialists. The form which the reply assumes 
is that of tho reuffirmaiion of a letter which the Aroh- 
BISHOP wrote a short time since to Canon Wilkinson, and 
which had been published in tho Church papers. Now, at 
least, there is a clear field for some heitor understanding 
hotween Chnrcluncn, and this will remain unadulterated, 
wo sineerely hope, by any favour for tho misshapen abortion 
of Ifigfidfttion passed in TS74 which has,dike some fairy 
ohadgeliftj^, pertnrbed and blighted the Church's respect* 


able household, into which it 8iirreptiti<%ady mpt. Feaoe- 
able and orderly Chnreh people hare at last been*certified 
by the highest judicial authority that thetarpitade of wear¬ 
ing the wrong dress at the altar is e^nid indeed 

more flagrant, as the Church Association vainlj imagined 
—yet certainly not a whit less hetnons than the ofienoe of 
opening a writ in the Crown Office which ought to have 
been opened in the Court of Queen't Bench. 60 m* 
structed upon the length and breadth of ceremonial sin^ 
we are noW able to ednsider the troubles of the Church 
with something like a Arm mental grasp of the postnlatee 
of legal morality, and an appreciation of the comparative 
guilt (if various species of that wide and diversifiea deflec¬ 
tion from right-doing known ns law-breaking-^rongiur 
as it docs from mniSer and arson, from honghing and 
Boycotting, down to putting on the forbidden dress, or 
opening the writ in tho mistaken place. 

Tho positions to which tho AncnBisirop eommits him¬ 
self in his letter are that “there must be some ezeep- 
“ tional difficulty in present arrangements"; that the 
clergymen who are, like the officials of onr law conrts, law¬ 
breakers (not that, so far as we can ascertain, the last- 
named persons have ever had to complain of exceptional 
diffiunUies) are—wo mean the clergymen—** of otherwise 
“ unimpeachable character *’; a fact which has “ led to so 
“ strange a result,” while the Metropolitan cannot ** but 
“ respect the evident earnestness of many who are dis- 
“ turbed as to alleged grievances which attach to oar 
“ present condition.” Tho mainstay of tho AbchBISBOp's 
apology for any presumable inaction on the side of tho 
Church authorities is that “ a largo and veiy inflnential 
“ Committee" of tho Lowor Uouse of tho'Convocation of 
Cnnterbiir}* was appointed in 1677 “to consider the con- 
“ stitntionul relations between the anthorities ecclesiastical 
“ and civil in this realm, and tho best method whereby 
“ common notion may be taken by them in matters affecl- 
“ iug tho Church," and that this Committee did not 
report till towards tho close of the Session of 1879. Thin, 
ot course, leaves nnexplained the critical years between 
1874 and 1877. But it is not fair to press the question in 
a chronological spirit. Wo can well understand and 
pardon the man whoso tbonghts have been somewhal 
perturbed between the summer of 1879 and the opening oi 
1881. 

This report is, in the Archiiishop's opinion, “exhanstivo 
“ and most carefully drawn," and, as soon os the forms 
of Convocation allow of it, ho proposes to call the atientiotr 
of his brethren of tho Upper Monso “ to the information it. 
“ contains and its suggestion for the improvement of oiii~ 
“ present laws.” Nothing can bo more reasonable, or 
within its own limits more satisfactory, than this pro* 
mise. But, according as the person who considers tbs con¬ 
clusion to which it binds its author approaches it with tho 
mind of a statesman or of a polemic, so will ho regard it 
either with inoroosed or with mitigated satisfaction when 
he recollects who its author is. It comes fh>m the pen of 
that most able and active administrator who rathbr less 
than seven years since bronght very much trouble both upon 
himself and upon tho Church, by neglecting to take Con¬ 
vocation into counsel when ho embarked npon the rool 
and branch innovations of tho Public Worship Bill, and 
then when be had become conscious of tho mistake by cur* 
tailing the legitimate opportunities of that body to give an 
exhaustive and careful consideration to questions as im¬ 
portant in their permanent results as they were unex¬ 
pected in their introduction. 

For our own part, while unsaying notbing which we 
urged while the Pnblio Worship Act was under consi¬ 
deration, we desire now to believe that the Archbishop uf 
Canterdubt has healthily profited by the experiences of 
the intervening years. It is not to be expected that 
one in his position shonld mako a public confession ol 
changed views. ■ No more genuine evidence of matured 
thought can bo tendered than promises snoh as those 
which wore at first embodied in the letter to Canon Wilk¬ 
inson, and which now serve in their antboritative second 
issue to fulfil a more pnblio and importapt purpose as the 
twice thought over response to a memorial which is as 
weighty from its signatures as from its arguments. 

We took occasion Jast week to point ont how insuffi¬ 
ciently the Ti/tncB handled tho memorial 1^ treating 
it as merely^ a plea for toleration in regard to &tnal, and 
Iw overlookiug the representation which it ooutaioa to 
the nnaatisfiiotoiy condition of the eodesiastioalindicatnre. 
It may be said that tho ABOUBisaoP'e letter is eimilarlj 
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deficient in the other direction. Bat it ehoold not ho 
forgotten that wo cannot fully judge of it so long we 
ATD ignorant of the communication in answer to which it 
was originally written. It docs, however, contain general 
expressions QU.||ympothy clearly^referable to tho ceremonial 
tronble, and no one can blam'e the AscHBisnor for pre¬ 
ferring to relf^sne |irbat was clearly a careful exprcBsion of 
policy rather than ^gain travel over similar topics witli a 
merely colourable differenco of expression. 

We have never lost tho opportunity of dwelliug upon 
tho exceptional difficulties Whicli surround any occlosinslical 
nrrangemout, owing to the coriMiOBition and temper of l^ar- 
liament. We urged caution whilo the Parliament of 1S74 
Avas sitting, and the apparition of that of 1880 is not calcu¬ 
lated to make us more rash. But, there is another consi¬ 
deration which we have with equal instance urged. All 
who arc not fettered by red-tape ought to be ablo to 
appreciate that much^jc.'fh'bo done of which Parliament 
need not bo apprised, and wbicli, falling short as it may do 
of ideal, and therefore impossible, perfection, may yet bo 
snfficiont to calm perturbed minds. This is tho comfort 
‘which is reserved for those who know how to wait—that is. 
to the men to W'boin, ns a shrewd politician .said, tho world 
M'ill at last come. It is to thoso in whoso vocabulary 
'wariness does not exclude condonation that wc commend 
the Aaciiuisuor’s concluding promise that, '* so far as 1 
** have any infinonco, the first work to which the bishops 
** will be called in Convocation shall bo a culm and 
** thorough investigation of their grievances.'* 


SOUTH AFRICAN AFFAIRS. 


1 


M U. GLADSTONE'S reply to a memorial presented 
to him by a Dutch Peace Society is judioionsly short, 
and yet it ‘is imprudently effusive. It may have been 
light to roinm a courteous answer to an officious commu¬ 
nication, but it was unnecessary to assnro a set of philan¬ 
thropic Dutchmen that the decision of the Government 
would probably satisfy their wishes. Not for the first 
time, Mr. Gladstone shows himself too ready to compro¬ 
mise grave public interests for the gratification of senti¬ 
mental impnlses. It is surprising that ho should have 
learned nothing from the uho whicli tho enemies of society 
have made of his thoughtless rhetorical ilonrishes abont 
the Manchester murders, tho Clerkenwell explosion, and 
tho fatal effects attributed to Irish evictions. A settle¬ 
ment which would plenso the Peace Society would include 
the concession of the demands of tho Boors and a retrac¬ 
tation of all the forinul dcclanations hitherto made by the 
Government. The foreign sympathizers with rebellion 
might not unreasonably be accused of impcrtinenco in 
criticizing tbo policy of annexation; but they estimated 
jasUy tho disposition of tho only coaspicuoiis statesmen 
'whom they would have ventured to address in similar lan¬ 
guage. It may hereafter become a practical question 
whether the barren sovereignty of tbo Transvaal shall be 
maintained or surrendered; but tho only parties to tlio 
discussion must bo tho English Government, tho insur- 

f onts, and perhaps to some extent the Cape Colony. Even 
[r. Gladstone will scarcely show equal condcscensioti to 
another Association in Holland wliich is formed for the pur- 
pose of assisting the insurgents with men and money. Sir 
C. Dilke was ablo to slate, in answer to an indiscreet 
qnestion, that no foreign Government has boon guilty of 
tne rudeness of making representations in favour of the 
insurgents. Tbo Poaoo Society is less Bcrnpulous and less 
responsible; but it bad no legitimate excuse for intcr- 
ferenoe. It is not impossible that Mr. Gladstone's reply 
to Mr. Ricuakd may cause the prolongation of the war by 
encouraging tho Boers to resistance. Tho Government 
probably knows by this time that the firm language of the 
Queen's Speech had prodaoed a salutary effect in the 
Transvaal. 

Tho Government of the Orange Free State seems hitherto 
to have given no cause of coinplaint; for it is not sur¬ 
prising that the territory of the Mpnblic should bo closed 
against English troops. If the prohibition applies also to 
tho Trans vaal insurgents, there will be no just canse of com¬ 
plaint. Itis probably diffionltorimpossibleto prevent private 
ndventarers A-om joining tho Boers; bat as volunteers will 
have nothing to gain by engaging in a foreign quarrel, 
there is no reason to fear that tho rebels will bo largely 
reinforced from the Free State. It is stated that Mr. 
Brand baa informed the rebel loaders that tbo time for 


mediation is passed; and that his Government will remain 
neutral in the war. In almost all the correspondence 
from tho Capo it is stated that the Dutch of the oolony 
sympathize warmly with the Transvaal insurgents; but 
probably those who take an active part in the agitation 
are hastily assumed to roprcHont the entire community. 
Tho English colonists may bo relied upon to wish well to the 
Imperial Government, and there seems lobe no obangein 
the position of political parties at Capo Town. Mr. SPiiioo 
continues to enjoy tho confidence of tho majority in the 
Legialatnro and probably in tho coiistitnoncies. The 
present Coloiiinl Ministry has always favoured tho federal 
union of tho South African provinces; and it is not likely 
to approve either of separation or of civil war. The 
campaign in Ba.satolarid is proceeding prosperously; but 
a strang(» and untoward evont has laUdy occurred. In 
the middle of a battle with a force of 5,000 natives, 950 
burghers, principally, and perhaps wholly, Dulclimeti, 
wore said to liavo deserted, apparoutly in pursuance of a 
previous determination. According to^a later version of 
tho story, tho biirglicra simply ran away. Colonel CAPy- 
uiNoroN continnod to combat, and won a doeisivo victory. 
It was supposed that tho treachero 11 .s abandonment by his 
Diitcli troops of their comntdes had some connexion with 
tho dispntc in tho Transvaal; but if tlio flight of the 
burghers w’as the result of design, tho deserters did tho 
worst possible service to their supposed friends and allies. 
Tho Dutch portion of tho colony, whatever may bo its 
opiiiion.q on the Transvaal revolt, is thoroughly bent on tho 
prosecution of tho native war. Tho desertion was an act 
of bad faith not to the Impi'rial Government, but to the 
colony. If it w'crc\ understood that the insurgents in 
tho Transvaal wero allied with tho B.isutos or the Pondos, 
tho cause of tho Boers would be unanimously repudialod 
by the colonists. 

The unprofitable controversy on the constitutional right 
of the Bosutos is still feobly continued with little result 
iij attracting public attention. In the short conversation 
on tlio subjcHit Sir Henry Holland and Mr. Grant 
Dl'KF accurately explained the position of tho Govern¬ 
ment. In answer to a complaint of M. Madille, a French 
missionary, Sir ITenuy Baukly has udmi'.tcd tho charge 
that tho Basutos received no formal notice of tho 
arrangement by whicdi they boeamo subject to the 
jurisdiction of the? Capo. As tho ex-Qoveruor says, tliey 
would have been incapable of understanding tho trans¬ 
action, and it would have been both idle and irregular 
to ask their a.sscnt. The dispute has ceased to possess any 
practical imporrance, for it is impossible that the Imperial 
Government should hereafter rosuino tho administration 
of a territory which the colonists are with its passive assent 
now engaged in reconquering. It may be true that the 
Crown is likely to bo more impartial and perhaps rn sro 
benovolent to native subjects than a colonial Legislature 
and Ministry ; but from tiio time at wliieh Basutoiaml was 
included in the limits of the Cape tho local Parliament 
became irrevocably supreme in the ilistriel. Tho colony 
has not hitherto^.bin-n justly liable to the charge of imil- 
treating or oppressing nuiives. Those who are settled 
within tho colony, us long us they arc peaceable and 
obedient, enjoy all tho rights of their civilized ueighbours. 
it is a proof of good souse that tlio fraiichiso has been 
so defined as to render it impossible for nativo voters to 
exerciso any considerable infiiience; but those Caffres who 
aro sufficiently prosperous and civilized to satisfy the pre¬ 
scribed conditions have an undisputed right to vote. Tho 
same privileges may perhap.s not he at once extended to 
tbo Basutos when tiioir rebellion is suppressed; but all 
parties at the Cape understand that it is belter to conciliate 
the natives than to rely permaneutly on superior force. 
Tho disarmament, though it seems to have been ill timed, 
was a measure in itself essentially just. 

Even if the Imperial Government could in any circum- 
stances have interfered Ijetween tho colonial authorities 
and tho Basuto.s, its atteiiliun would now have been un¬ 
avoidably diverted to the more pressing difficulty in tho 
TraiiBvnm. A more embarrassing quarrel has never per¬ 
plexed an unwilling Government, intelligence is slow in 
arriving, and probably the Colonial Ofiieo is still im¬ 
perfectly informed of tho immediate cause 3 of the insur¬ 
rection and of its progress. According to some reports, 
tho loaders of the revolt now deny that they wore tho 
first to commence hostilities; and it is possible that the 
rebellion may havo originated in an armed enforcoment of 
tho law. Sir Owen Lanyon, who is accused of violence, is 
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; aa Able Jiud ozporieobed, public servantp o^d ha is aojUl^Iy 
'^' to. jaave used force ozoept«Tdi*/ibe purpose ovorcomi^g^ 
^.l|ilegal re^istdpce. If an officer opposed b/ibi^o 

:dn attempt to take down the Queen^s iiag, ho was not th^ 
aggressor. ^ Tlie absurd Account of the origin of Ite" 
Hriiiggle, and of the fight at Bronker’s Spruit, which is 
Mid io bo contained in a proclamation of tho Boer trium- 
'Viratc, mny possibly impose on some of their own party, 
it .is Slot certain that this party is unanimous ; but 
thdse 'who wre favourable to the English will, if they 
Cxislf hav^ an opportunity of proving their allegi- 
aheo. It is an unprofitable ozercise of ingenuity to 
gecBs at events which will soon be accurately known; 
hpt an attempt on the part of the insurgents * to 
c^^uso their action may possibly be an indication of 
conscious weakness. There is no ground for hope 
ihat the struggle will bo suspended. Tho rebels have 
occupied some additional posts, and the siege of tho fort 
at Pretoria continues. Thoiw was reason to apprehend 
J^iat it might^eoome necessary to bombard the ad¬ 
jacent town, which is in the occupation of the Boors, 
Sir Owes Lanton will certainly bo nnwilling to take 
menaures which will aggravate the ill-will already prevail 
other considerations must give way to tho 
Uaty of defendi^ a fort which protects not only the gar- 
v^so^'bat the English residents, with their wives a id 
lainiUeii. If the political embarrassment arising from the 
revolt^ cannot be at present surmounted, a final decision 
may be advantageously postponed. Tho first duty of the 
Government is to convince tho insurgents that they have 
no chance of nltimato success in the field. It appears that 
roinforcoments from England and from India have been 
dewtebed with commendable alacrity. Sir Geougb Collet 
is^ij^bably by this time approaching the scat of war, and 
Sir Evelyn Wood, who will be second in command, is on 
his way to Natal. The Boors ore, in some respects, formi¬ 
dable enemies, as they are all mounted, and os they com- 
, mand the resources of tho country. It is said that many 
of them have sent their families to distant parts of the 
province or across tho border into the Free State; so that 
they will ihomselvca bo able to take the field without 
anxiety. On tho other hand, it is believed that a minority 
among themselves disapprove of tho revolt, and are 
aocrced into taking part in the campaign. The Boers 
have no artillery, and little discipline, though they are 
familiar by experience or tradition with tho practices of 
local warfare. In thoir lost military operations against 
Secocoeni the Boor levies wore so inefficient as to incur 
tho ridicule of their native allies, on whom they devolved 
the most dangerous service. Novertboless it would not be 
,safe tip attribute a want of courage to a community which, 
fehongU it is of mixed origin, derives its language and its 
character from Holland. It is to bo wished, though 
s(sarcely to be hoped, that tho impending contest may be 
of sli^'t duration. 


THE LANCASHIRE COAL STRIKE. 

S trikes are rarely other than unsAtisfactory things 
alike in their beginning and their end, and tho colliery 
strike in Lancashire is no exception to the rule. At tho 
end of last week some fifty thousand colliers in South and 
West Lancashire were “ playing.’* At tho present season, 
and with the present weather, any stoppage in tho supply 
of coal is a serious matter, and nowhere could this bo 
more serious than in Lanctishiro. About onc-eighth of tho 
coal raised in the United Kingdom is derived from 
this sipglo county, and tho demand for coal in the district 
is probably quite proportionate to the supply. The coal- 
owners in the noighbc^riiig coal-fields have already pro¬ 
fited largely by the strike. The stoppage of machinery 
in^lvcs so much loss in various ways that a very large 
.adfnnce of' price has been willingly paid rather than that 
the furnaces should be suffered to go out. In several of 
tho Lancashire towns there was for several days a genuine 
/ panic on the part even of private consumers. Trade was 
almost suspended, because every kind of vehicle was at 
wdk^«» either carryl&g coal or waiting for coal to be carried. 
^Clfiders and refuse of all kinds were bought by those who 
copld.not finy the price asked coaL In shor^ tibie 
. strike ^as had its full share of sensational incidente, and 
the aulhors W^he'^ezeitgment^havo doubtless eoeu with 
djgoyasent the natn^ joonsequences of their act. 

^lAuoaahirjB ooUiery'strjko ik an Cmiueub instance, of 


faults,, or, at all ovonte, misforinnes, on both 6idoB< In 
the^ first InEftanco, the masters mispian^ed matters. They 
c^trived^ cochrey, bot|i thc^'mSi& and thelJublic, a oon- 
lotion that they made p demaijid which' they afbei - 
wards declared th^ ha^ i^^or to make. Just 

when negotiationoibf a. sSsiewhat strkinedf kind were going 
on about a rise of wa|^8, a niaQndor^tandiiig awe about 
the Employers* Liability Acti^ The fiihBtor.s prefbsed that 
the m^,should oontraot themselves out of the Act, upon 
the unTOrstauding that the masters would raise tbfj^ contri¬ 
butions to tho Miners* Belief Society from firteon pev: coat., 
at which it has hitherto ^od, to twenty-five, or, if neces¬ 
sary, thirty per cent. Th^uiners* agent at Wigan, Mr. W. 
Picard, advised tho men to accept this oiloi^'t Whethi;i' 
this advice was good or bad was plainly .a question for 
the men to determine for themselves. The law secures 
thorn certain advantages npon the happening of certain 
contingencies; tho proposal c||itha masters secured them 
certain advantages on the happenmg of certain other con¬ 
tingencies. Wnether the law or the contract offered 
them most can only be aijcertained by those who are 
praotically familiar with the condition of the partioular 
mdustty. It happened unfortunately that the masters 
in making this offer to the men maua^d to persuade 
them that the option offered was fibt between employ¬ 
ment under the now Act and employmimt dh thei tertm 
proposed by the musters, but between empkmnent on the 
terms proposed by the masters and no employment at ^1. 
The condition of continuing to work in the Lanoashise' 
collieries would be to fore^ the benefits secured by tho 
Act. If the men were willing to make this contract, the 
employers would pay in return the increased contribution 
to tho Belief Society. If the men refused to forego the 
benefits of the Act, the employers would find other work, 
men more to their mind. Had this been the real state of 
the case, the action of the mastera would have been ozoood- 
Ingly injudicious. When a law has been passed giving 
workmen of all classes certain speoified benefits, tlu? 
masters are probably doing what is best, alike for tbeiu- 
selves and the men, when they tempt them to contract 
themselves out of the Act by tho offer of great advautagt^s. 
But to make the acceptance of this offer compulsory, tcA 
insist that tho workmen shall contract themselves out ol 
the Act on the very day that it comes into operation, 
without even waiting until its meaning has been settled by 
legal decisions, would bo little short of a deliberate chai. 
lengo to the workmen to try conclusions. If tho workmen 
had had their way, they would probably have been for¬ 
bidden by the Logislataro to contract themselves out of the* 
Act, and to insist upon thoir doing so whether they liked 
it or not would have been the best way possible to start a 
similar agitation once more. 

Fortunately tho colliery owners in Lancashire had no 
such intention. ^As soon as tho cause of the strike wan 
made known, a large number of them met at Liverpool 
and passed a resolution disclaiming all idea of coercing 
their men into contiacting themselves out of the Act, and 
declaring that, if tho men do not wish to work under the 
now wrangement proposed by the masters, the latter have 
no objection to their refusing to do so, it being understood 
that, in that cose, tho masters will not hold themselves 
bound to continue thoir contributions to the Belief 
Society. Here, therefore, tho strike ought to have .ended. 
Tho employers had explained their attitude in^Sfi way 
which removed any nooessary antagonism between them- 
selves and tho men, and it only remained for the men to 
consider whether the Act or the twenty-fivo per cent, -oou- 
tribution promised to do most for them. Instead of this, 
they appear to have thought ihat, as they were aotpally 
on strike, it would bo convenient to settle two other ques¬ 
tions upon which they snd the masters were at issue. Tlip 
men think that the time has come for a rise in wages; anil 
they farther ask that the wages may be paid weekly mstcadof 
fortnightly. The employora reply to tho first reqneat, that, 
though times are better, the improvement has not lasted' 
long enough to enable them to recoup t^heir losses; and to 
the second, that weekly payments are more costly. 
Whether profits have yet risen to a point at which tho • 
coalowners, looking at all the oiromnstaaoes of their posi¬ 
tion, can afford tq concede a farther rise in wages, is u 
matter on which it is impossible, to have an opinion. ^ 
Probably as the demand has been granted by eome om- \ 
ployers and refased by others, Something depends on the ^ 
circumstances of individnal owners. As^regards the 
weekly payment of wagesy we are inoUnea^ think th^t 
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the iwivantage ;to tko «i(Wi would, iii mwj in^tonoeB be 
ehai^d bjr the i^asters. Thcfjrp oati^ brittle donbi that 
possession of a reli^relj laxgs^ sum of hioiiey is a temptation 
to spend it reob^iuj,)^ndth^eplc fotlowing upon pay-day 
is admitU dly Wry mnob l^ken li|to 'bythe dobanob in 
wbiob a targe porticai of tbSanoney Is spent; It may bo 
ol^ected that xf pay^rae every week, every week would 
similarly lie broken into, and of the old hands tb|^ might 
often^Jbe true. But there is an improvement visible in 
this rospe^ot even among oolUors, and the general experi¬ 
ence of working-men seems to . 9 >e that frequent payment 
of w^ges t|pds to promote regular payment of debts and 
jfo rescue ai^ar^er share of the money for the wife and 
familv. This is a point upon which the masters might 
nsofully confer with the more respectable men, and be 
governed by their opinio^^ As regards the whole sub¬ 
ject of wages, there caid flb *no doubt that, if the proper 
basis of a. sliding scale could bo fixed, this method of 
determining the rate to be paid would have con- 
Bpicuons advantages. At one time the masters were de^ 
oidedly opposed to its adoption, and an unsucoessful 
Strike ten years ago was .dimted to extorting it 
^m,{bein. The employers who tnet at Liverpool last 
Sreek declared themselves willing, to oonsidor the question 
'ai^n, and a joint committee Cf masters and men was ap¬ 
point^ to oonsidor how a sliding scale could best be 
• adopted. It is plain that everything depends on the point 
froth which the scale is to start; bat there is no obvions 
.neason why a committee thoroughly.acquainted with the 
circumstances of the trade should not bo able to settle this 
^ the satisfaction of both parties. There is one feature 
in the present strike which cannot bo too much blamed, 
or too severely dealt with by the local magistrates. There 
have been several isolated acts of violence, and a not in¬ 
frequent disposition to levy “ assistance ’* from the shop¬ 
keepers of the Lancashire towns. Thin latter practice has 
actually been defended on the plea that the men must 
live, and that it is better to live upon charity than to live 
upon the rates. The sooner tho magistrates impress upon 
these reasoners that, if a man will not work, neither 
shall he eat, unless he or his fellqws can provide the 
menus, the better it will bo for the future conduct of strikes. 


THE ROYAL VISIT TO SICILY. 

T he King and Queen of Italy, with their son the Prince 
of Naples, nud the Kino’s brother, the Duke of 
Aosta, havo been paying a visit to Sicily, and have mot 
with a welcome so fervent and so general as to have some¬ 
what surprised even those who are accustomed to the accla¬ 
mations with which royalty is everywhere received in 
United Italy. Everything combined to give brilliancy to 
the visit, except the weather. Even that, however, had the 
advantage of stimulating tho general enthusiasm. Tho 
sen' was so rough that tho commander of the Uonuif 
which took the royal party from Naples to Palermo, 
telegraphed to ask whether their Majesties would 
really start. The Queen pencilled her reply on a 
scrap of paper, ** Savoy always goes forward,” and 
thus justified beforehand the tributes that were paid 
when she arrived to her own personal merits and charms 
and tlie gallantry of her ancient family. Palermo was 
fc beaide itself with ecstasy when it at last got its guests in 
its tuidst. Delighted crowds watched tho progress of tho 
Sovereigns to the Cathedral, greeted them on their exit, 
and were enehanted with the dumb show with which 
' Royalty recognized their onihusiasm. Every house was 
V decorated, every street was illuminated at night. No sol¬ 
diers were on guard, or at least none were to bo seen, for 
the popple kept order themselves. It is not very long since, 
on a ^^ilar occasion at Naples, an attempt was made to 
assassinate the King, and thus tho undertaking of the people 
tbfft faithful guard should bo kept by it had more than 
the customary meaning. Nor was the welcome confined to 
Palermo. Wherever tho Sovereigns showed themselves 
«' th^ were received with the same exuberance of lojdty. 
There was no difference of feeling in different ranks; high 
or low, ri<di or poor, all felt, or seemed to feel, alike. 
> But what wos much moi*e* noticeable than this ardour 
/ of tho laity was the equal ardour of the clergy. The 
. hostility of the Vatican to the representative of the 
Bsurper of sacred territoxy does not appear to have 
pohelrated Into Sicily. The King was received at the 
* Cajthedjcal of Palermo by tho Aroh bishop and a large body 


of. qpe^esiaBftdal dignitai!X|% hn^, what seems even more 
strange, some of these ec^Miastics wore the order of tn^ 

S rown of Italy. When a day or two aftej^wards the? isiM 
[sited the Cathedral of Monreale to examinp its oumof 
mosaioB, he was welcomed by two ArchbShops ^ 
themselves did tho honours of tho local curiosities. T^ 
Church in Sicily has always in minor matters maintain^ 
a sort of independence of Rome, and could yjbntime 
perhaps with more ease than could bo done dn the' 
laud to treat its Sovereign as if the quarrel or bis dynasty 
with the Pope had never occurred. It was, too, no doubt 
pleasant for Archbishops to fall in with tho humour Pf 
the people and to join in a welcome which they could not 
prevent. There is apparently no healing of tho diviszbu 
between Church and State in Italy, abd what happened 
at Palermo may be regarded'as a local episode in a 
painful history. Still the King and Queen may have 
enjoyed this nappy reign of cordiality all the morp 
because it was temporary and exceptional ^ 

It is now ten years since the King and Queen visited 
Sicily as the Prince and Princess of Piedmout. When 
they were then at Palermo the connexion between SioUy } 
and the dynasty of Savoy was only ten years old. It bas.; 
now lasted twenty years, and it is something to bear thai^^ 
the Sicilians like it better the longer it lasts. Probably 
Sicily itself has improved in the iMt ten years. It may 
not nave improved much, but still it has more of orderly 
and efficient government than it used to havo. The only 
occasion on which its ofiEairs have excited much attention 
during the last ten years was when the Italian Parliament 
was asked to give the Government special powers to put 
down the Sicilian form of brigandage or league of bri^^nds 
known as the Maffia. In 1874 the then Premier, MinG&etti, 
gave his constituents at Legnano a sketch of the state of 
Sicily, which might, with somo few necessary changes, be 
taken as a faithful description of Ireland at present. Hespeko 
of crimes of bloodshed and plunder and of an audacity 
beyond belief, and then wont on to say that tho timidity of 
honest persons was becoming such that they had no longer 
the power of offering resistance. Wituosses could not be 
found, jurymen refused to act, tho magistrates themselves 
were intimidated. Tho landowner could not visit his 
estates, dwellers in towns were no longer free agents; every¬ 
where tho violators of the law had their local ministers, 
who spread tho terror and carried it to tho most remote 
districts. The existing laws were not able to cope with 
tho evil, and the Premier announced that the consent of 
Parliament to exceptional measures must be asked. The 
Government, however, was not very strong, and delayed 
its application to Parliament. But, meanwhile, it veil- 
tured on acts which must have gone beyond the nsuaJ 
boundaries of law. It made two sweeps on the most 
notorious offeudors, and at one time carried off fifty, and 
another time eighty, malefactors to tho islands 'on the 
Sicilian coaJfc. In the next year—1875—it applie^ for and 
obtained, though not without great difficulty, the neces¬ 
sary Parliamentaiy powers. Troops had been poured 
into Sicily, and moro were ready to he sent; but tho 
Prefect of Palermo plainly told the Ministry that he 
could not put down the Maffia with tho whole ‘Italiau 
army so long as tho brigands could claim coustitn- 
iioual rights. Trial by jury, in fact, naturally broke down 
when jurors who had ventured to give a conscientious 
verdict were strangled or seriously wounded. But not 
only did the adversaries of the Sicilian Coercion Bill assure 
their friends that it was worthy of the Middle Ages or the 
most cruel despotism, but they boldly turned tho tables on 
the champions of order, and asserted that the brigandage 
was tho work of tho police. Wo shall probably in the 
next few days or weeks hear a repetition both of tho general 
assertion and of the special accusation when Irish anarchy 
comes to be seriously discussed in Parliament. 

Tho remedy of force vras tried in Sicily, and with con¬ 
siderable effect. But it is a very difficult thing to extir¬ 
pate such an evil as brigandage, whicli the habit of 
centuries has ingrained into tho mannors of tho people. 
Allber the now measure had becu^ for more than a 
year in operation, tho notor^us cose of Mr. RosE, au 
l^nglishman who was copied off, and only released after 
payment of a heav^ ransom» showed how active^ and un¬ 
daunted Sicilian brigands still yrere. Even now It would 
probably be very unsafe, to go*< without ample protection 
many miles beyond the limits of Palermd. At Naples, 
too, whore preoiroljr the Same kind of evil has existed 
from time immemorial, there hijua recently been an alarm- 
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hilf recrndoHcence of brigatidago. There the evil was 
fomented or Oonnired at by the HOTereigns of the fallen 
dynasty, who had the peculiarity of being bad, not here 
or there, bat all ronnd and in every direction. They 
wished to be popular; and, as they had convinced them¬ 
selves that the brigands were really their leading and 
most inflnontial subjects, they showed tenderness in the 
quarter where they thought tenderness would pay 
best. It is at least satisfactory to find that the 
popularity of the head of a new dynasty, which has 
w*aged to the best of its powers unceasing war on 
brigandage, is greater at Palermo than that ever be¬ 
stowed on a royal friend of brigands. Decent people, 
and in every county there are decent people, really like 
rulers who protect them bej-ter than those who do not, oven 
though the rulers have been obliged to liave recourse to 
measures W'orthy of the Middle Ages or of the most cruel 
despotism, or, in loss ambitious language, have tempera* 
rily dispensed wilbh the machinery of intimidated juries. 
The remedial measures with which the Italian Parliament 
has accompanied or followed the introduction of coercive 
measures mainly consist in giving subvention to help the 
oonstruQtion of roads tiud railways. But Sicily is a diffi¬ 
cult country to open up. All, or almost all, the towns are 
on the coast, and railways which go from one centre of 
population to another only skirt the island, &nd 
are made expensive by the necessity of going from 
one rocky place to another. Itoads to the interior 
have almost everywhere to bo made, and nn island which 
used to be the granary of Romo is now probably not culti¬ 
vated up to the limit of one-tenth of its capabilities. 
Much ns Ireland and Sicily in some respects resemble each 
/>tber, they differ as widely in other respects, Sicily has 
two great advantages—its immense superiority of natural 
rosourcos and tlie absence of any political hostility to t,bo 
governing country. Far from wishing for separation, the 
greatest triumph Sicily can obtain is won when a Sicilian 
is allowed to enter the Cabinet. On the other hand, 
Ireland is far more opened up, and much better cultivated. 
Sicilian brigandage is a much worse evil, because more 
persistent and universal, than anything we have to deplore 
in Ireland. England has done many bad things to Ire¬ 
land, but it never left it entirely to itself as the Bourdons 
left Sicily. Ireland is, on the whole, much forwarder than 
Sicily, and therefore it may bo expected that firm and 
just government will toll on it more rapidly. 


MOSCOW IN LONDON. 

T O have lived in London on Tuesday, the iSth January, 
1881, and to have survived the experience, is some- 
'thing which any man is justified in remembering, and 
which ought to justify occasional boasting of Uie fact. In 
•old days there have been of coarse freozing.s of Iho Thames, 
roasted oxen, and other things of that sort. But oven the 
most vigorous opponents of the theory that old-fashioned 
winters have gone out have to go back ^ quarter of a 
■century before they Ciin find anything to match the ex¬ 
periences of last Tuesday, and even the most fanatical 
admirers of an old-fashioned winter admit that thoy have 
had their wish “and a plague with it.** For a week before 
ihe I Bib, London, and more or loss the whole of Eng¬ 
land, had suffered from, or rejoiced in, sufficiently hard 
weather. Skates had been got out, domestics had been re¬ 
duced to small fragments by the combined o[iorationB of the 
water Companies and iho iilakers of improved grates, water 
had been a thing to fetch from that very unpootical 
analogue of the Eastern village well—the stand-pipe. 
But winter in his roughest mood never—at least in 
London, and within Iho memory of middle-aged man— 
imagined anything like last Tuesday. Heavy enawfalls 
always strike the business, and to a less degree the amuso- 
menis, of this city with a temporary paralysis. But the 
mere snowfall of Tuesday was the very least of its tricks 
and manners. Seldom, indeed, has a greater quantity of 
the very pretty and very troublesome commodity in which 
Kings of Siam disbelieve, fallen in a short time. But 
snow without wind is comparatively manageable. Snow 
with wind, and especially with such a wind as that of 
Taesday, is frankly unmanageable. At an early period 
of the day, and in comparatively sheltered streets, con- 
siderable discomfort, occasional broathlessnoss, frequent 
boudding before the wind with a Bhanioful regardless- 
ness of the proper course iu which tbo scuddcFs steps 


on^fc to be diteotod, and lialr and beards full of 
ioioles, summed up the dangers to whidb man and women 
wbo unwisely left tbqir flreeides were ei^io^. But later 
in the morning, mid abobt midday/'whea' ^fae snow had 
fallen in oonritmrable duantitim, and hadlieen drifted by 
the wind into oeep banks, whue the itself 'btill oon« 

tinned,^the state of 4jhings was aggravated infinitely. 
MattenCbeoame aoute about noon, and from that |inie till 
the wind dropped at sunset the crisis continued. * 

It is not a veiy great distanoe from Queen Anne's Gate 
to Marlborough House, and the few hundred yards which 
lie between these two points may usually be pasifd over by 
the walker without hu onoountering any obstaole greater 
than tho possibly obtrusive legs of some loafing admirer of 
the ducks on the bridge. A thought of the pleasant old 
days, when that bridge was nqthSiid when a ferry* did the 
duty, is the only other thing lilrol^'*to disturb the oonsoi- 
ousness of a meditative or occupied person. But on 
TuoBday a journey from Queen Anne's Gate to Marl¬ 
borough House was a thing to be remembered. It was 
in this respect like a joarney through the Valley of 
tho Shadow of Death, that the traveller was not troubled 
with companions. If he thought of the feny at all, it was 
with a devout expression of thankfulness that it was no 
longer necessary to trust to it. Between the northern end 
of the bridge and the gate into the Mail tho snow lay 
literally thigh-deep, while the easterly gusts poured down 
from Sir Gilbert Scott*s structure on the right in a way 
which made pedestrians rather thankful for the snow as a 
kind of steadier against it. In some places, even in this 
comparatively sheltered sitnation, there w'as nothing to do 
but to turn face or back to the tourmeiite and let it blow 
itself out before attempting to go on. The storm must 
have, at any rate, served intelligent stndonts of compara¬ 
tive clothes-learning with an important opportunity for 
arriving at conolnsions likely to bo useful in future. Ulsters, 
especially of a hairy and fluffy make, simply became snow- 
traps, while mackintoshes of a strait conformation, a stout 
texture, and a smooth surface did wonders. Tbo piratical 
vessel in tho ballad was “ brass within and steel withont.** 

A person who should bo condemned to dwell porpetnally 
in an atmosphere similar to that of Tuesday shonld bo fur 
within and mackintosh without if he wishes to laugh at 
tho weather, which in tho coarse of time, and after much 
acclimatization, ho might possibly do. 

It is only fair to say that tbo hackneyed complaints 
about municipal unreadiness in dealing with the snow 
hardly deserve repetition on this occasion. The treacherou.s 
drift of Taesday would have prevented oven that impossible 
million of carts which tho London grumbler desiderates from 
carrying off the shifty avalanche which descended upon ns, 
and by a reasonable time on Wednesday most of tho prin¬ 
cipal thoroughfares woro passable, at least on Ibot. How 
to make them passable in any other way on such occa¬ 
sions is a problem which wonld probably tax a good many 
of those who grumble at the absence of a solntion. In 
wide roads tho matter is not difficult, because the snow 
can be banked up at the sides as it has ver^ generally been 
banked up duriag the last few days. But in narrow ones, 
such as unfortunately abound in London, this is hardly 
possible, whilo the bodily abduction of the snow has oft^n 
been shown to be a simple impossibility. Honoe, ari nsnal 
in such clrcnmstancos, vehicles in London during the 
middle of tho present week were conspicuously fw. 
Omnibuses ceased to be after midday on Tuesday; cabs 
were not to be had for love at all, nor without a consider¬ 
able exponditnre of money; and the hansont with leaders 
once more made its appearance. It is a proof of iho 
wisdom that comes wi^ experience that the modern 
hansom loader is usually postilioned. When some 
fifteen years ago the idea first struck enterprising dab- 
mon, terrible sights need to bo soon as a oonsfqnenco 
of the inability of the drivers to drive tandem, and 
the disinclination of the steeds to be so driven. A leader 
calmly descending area steps with a driver in vain 
endeavouring to correct him, and a weeping fare of the 
weaker sex appealing to high heaven and the bystandars, 
is too harrowing a speclaclo to be permitted. Sleighs, too, 
have made their appoaranoq in some numbers, and the 
perfeot crispness ana dryness which oharaoterixed the 
snow suited them admirably. Indeed, the roost remark- i 
able thing abont this present frost has been its sinjgpular 
steadiness and consistency. For at least ten-^ days it has 
never oondesoendod to the slightest thaw. Hence, 
except inside the house, the sa^erings expro'enoed * 
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hire been perhape eomewbat leea than they m in 
those periods of miserj when sloppy slash sarmonnt- 
ing frosen snw, smd froeb ^en snow sarmoanting 
sloppy slash, ^nisb the London pedestrian with hia 
alternatives. Inside the 'hoase saffarings have indeed 
not been entail. We^ do not now speak of those 
nnspealcably nnfortnnato inhalritants of Lambeth for 
whont well^eserved assistance is asked, and who saw and 
felt their honaes invaded by dolngos of filthy and balf- 
froseo fiver water on Taesday. The grievanoe of the 
^happi^ Sind more well-to-do Londoner is not that his house 
^^18 mvaded by water, bat that water sternly rofases to enter 
it on any terms, friendly or hostile. The Houe SEcnETAUV, 
as wb sal know, is going to do wonders with the London 
water supply, and the first wonder to the prod action of 
which it may be hoped he will diroot his mind is the 
devising of some means whereby those who pay for water 
shall not need to pay for it daring indefinite periods 
twice over, and to have to fetch it at their own risk and 
irooble as well. It is true that the London builder is in 
fhat matter as guilty as the London Water Company, 
and perhaps the only remedy would be the Constanti- 
nopolitan one of hanging a Water Company and a score 
or so of builders every sovore winter. A less soluble 
difficulty is presented by the want of milk, wbicli 
cfi'ectuaily prevents a plagiarism of the famous sug¬ 
gestion that, in default of bread, cako might make 
a pleasant, wholesome, and iiunrishing diet for the 
lower orders. Blocked trains have stopi^ed the London 
milk supply, and the few surviving suburban dairymen 
must be driving a roaring trade and rubbing their hands 
over the temporary downfall of thoir supplantora. So that, 
on the whole, it would be scarcely correct to say that the 
present season is a wholly doliglitful oiio even for people 
who have no actual want to dread, like the more hapless 
beings who are pleaded for at this season. There is, 
to recur to our starting-point, a fearful joy in having 
been out on Tuesday and in luiving continued .to live, 
r'ursigliti d pco]jlc nniy also reflect that such of uses survive 
and are favoui'ed by fortuno will prebably drink good 
wine about twelve or fifteen years hence, for sliarp 
■winter iHU.* 4 ually, if not always, followed by a hot bummer. 
'J'hifc!, however, i.s philosophy, and philosophy cannot bo 
cx|u'ctod of everybody. What may Ixi expected of every¬ 
body is a desire for a thaw, mixed with a fear of the 
period of briefer, but almost sharper, misery which that 
thaw will usher in. 


FUENOII ELECTIONS. 

complementary elections of Sunday were ronaark- 
X ahfe for the entire defeat of the Conanunists. The 
new municipal Council is sulisruntially the old ono over 
again. Those who wish to see a rational Conservatism 
pirdominant in Freuch administration, wiiethor national 
or local, will not derive much comfort from this fact. It 
is something, no doubt, to know that tliocaroof tho public 
buildings of Paris will not devolve u})on the gentlemen 
wbo burnt them in 1871, and that tlic Hepublican troops 
will not again have to besiege the capital of the Hopublic. 
But iho Council, which by comparison with tho Com¬ 
munists we aro forced to call moderate, is tho Council 
which has been responsible for the many potty acts of 
tyrauiiy which havo lately been committed in Paris. It 
is tho Council which has secularized the .schools, driven 
Sisters of Charity out of tho ho.spiia)s, pulled down religious 
emblems, and given a new name to so many Paris streets. 
It is, and glories in being, a thoroughly lladical Council. 
Kur is tho defeat of the Cummunistx at all likely to make 
it less Eudical. That defeat will relievo both tbo Conncil 
and its constituents of tho only to which they seem 
Hubjoct—tho fear .of another Coinmunist outbreak. The 
must oztreino Radical is inclined to become Cousorvative 
when he is afraid of having his houso burnt/over his head 
by a more pronounced Radical than himself. When that 
feards rcr.ioved he feels once more free to consult his own 
fancies. What those fancies are is abundantly shown by 
recent Hepublican legislation. Tbo i*ule with the party now 
in power is, when in donbt atiaok religion, and up to this 
time the resuits seom to havo justifiod their choice of a 
Bsaxim. Schisms in the Republican ranks have more than 
once been healed by this convemoiit device, and none of any 
importance has been created. Tho Cbnrch toms oat to have 
no frUmdii, and it receives the treatment whicli is popnlorly 
appropriated to iustitatious in that helpless condition. 


The Session which began on Thursday does not 
.promise to be a very eventful one. ' At least tois would be 
true if it were not said of a Legislature which has been 
singnlarly fertile in sarprises. It is the last Session of 
present Chamber, and Logislatares are seldom very aotiye 
on the eve of their dissolution. They have not time to 
make a new character, and they may easily lose what cha¬ 
racter they have already made. Ono question, however, 
tho Chamber of Deputies can scarcely avoid debating. 
Tbo evo of a general election is an inappropriate time for 
many things; but it cannot be called inappropriate for 
considering bow the votes of the electors are to be given. 
Tho substitution of the Scrutin da Uste for the Serutin 
d*arrondisaemant has the obvious advantage that it will 
increase the Republican majority. Tho arrondiHsemonts 
which now return Conservative deputies will in many 
cases bo swamped when the voting goes by departments. 
But then, in order to secure this party triumph, both 
deputies and electors are asked to make a heavy sacrifice. 
Under the Scrutm d'arrondissv.mcnt local claims aro or¬ 
dinarily paramount. Hero and there a man of unusual 
mark finds a sent out of his arrondissemeut; but the 
majority of tho deputies are returned by people who 
know something about them. If tho department becomes 
the electoral niiic, local knowledge mnsL go fur very much 
less. Candidates will seldom be famous enough to be as 
much at homo iu their department as they have been in 
their arrondissemeut. It will bo needful, therefore, to 
resort to some other means of recommending them to tho 
electors ; and there Can bo no doubt what this means will 
be. A Republican Committee, with branches in each 
department, will sit in Paris, and will arrange the list of 
candidates for the whole country. The object of a 

miiu w'ho wishes to get into tho Chamber will no 
longer bo to recommend himself to a special con¬ 
stituency. The good will of the Committee will be 

the thing to secure, and in the mujority of cases 

this will naturally be gained by men who live in Paris. 
Tho introduction of tho Scnilitt da Usto will bo the best 
news possible for barristers, journali.sts, or doctors who find 
politic.s a more interesting or more profitable pursuit than 
the dull and perhaps ill-paid routine of their own profes¬ 
sions. If they can but make tliem.sclve8 known by speech 
or writing, they will have a cbaiieo of being sent down to 
somo constituency stamped with tho llcpublican hall-mark, 
and reasonably sure of being returned. But it will not be 
equally good news for the barristers, journalists and doctors 
whom the new arrivals from Paris will displace, and as it 
is to these last-meulioned classes that tho present deputies 
largely belong, they are not specially anxious to bring in 
the now gospel. VVhatcver tho ScnUhi dc lisle may do 
for tho party, it can only do harm to those with whom it 
rests to introduce it, and in this case tho existing deputies 
may fairly plead that their skin is nearer to them than 
their coat. If tho electors were known to wish for the 
change, the depnties might not caro to let their vimvs on 
this question .appear. They would not do anything to 
secure thoir re-election, since tho dc lisle would 

ho made a party test, and tho fact of their having rejected 
it would certainly be used against them. But there is no 
reason to suppose that tho oloctors aro very well disposed 
to the Scrutiii de liste, A voter in a small community is 
a more important person than a voter in a large commu¬ 
nity, and ho has consequently nothing to gain by exchanging 
•the former position for the latter. All cxpericnco goc.s to 
show that tho average oleotor's interest iu politics is keenest 
when it is circumscribed within a small area, and is stimu¬ 
lated by local associations and local hates. A country 
election in England is a much less exciting affair 
than a borough election, and under the ScchUl dc 
lisle every French election would, except in the very 
largest towns, be put upon tho country level. Still, 
against all this there must bo set anutliur consideration 
of groat and, it may bo, overbalancing importance. M. 
GA.Miu<;rrA is known to wish for the Scrutm tie lisle, and 
what M. Qamde'ITA is known to wish for, that, to all ap¬ 
pearance, Franco wishes for. That M. Gamuktta should 
be dissatisfied with the existing Chamber seems natural 
. enough. He has helped, no doubt, to make it what it is; 
but that need not prevent him from disliking his own 
handiwork. Few deliberative assemblies have shown le.ss 
capacity for giving steady support to the Governmont 
which, on the whole, they wish to keep in power, and when 
M. GAMBErrA takes office he will certainly want a Chamber 
which is prepared t«o give him a steady support. Why 
tbo IScrittin d*arrotulis8ement should fail to yield such a 
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Olminbor is wot very oloar, but upon this point M, Gam- 
Btfiri'A mny bo supposed to know his own business best. 
At nil events, there is no doubt that he approves the 
ohanf^e on this ground, and this circumslance may easily 
prove a determining clement in the calculation. Whatever 
the electors mny bo doubtful about, they are clear as to 
the fact til at they wish M. Gambetta to rule over thorn, 
nnd if they are led to think that tho maintenance of the 
ScriiHn <Varrondismmint will in any way interfere 
with this result, they will probably wish to see tho 
Scrutin iJa Hate put in its place. In that case they will 
no doubt contrive to acquaint their ropresoutatives with 
• their wishes, and^the rejection of the tScriUiu de liata can 
then only be brought about by a coalition between iho 
lligbi and tho Extreme Left; tho one fighting for tho 
coti-stibnencios that at present return them, the other caring 
little about tho question actnally in dispute, but being 
thoruugblj' determined to refuso M. Gambiitta anything 
that ho asks for. 

The Times of Thursday contained an iutere.sting letter. 
Betting for til the reasons why, in a country not really disposed 
to revolution, revolutionary ideas findsuch ready aucoptaiico 
in ilio Gliatuber and with the Government. The explana¬ 
tion i,-, tho samo which has so often proved correct under 
widely difFureufc conditions. The great mass of tho electors 
do not*Cfire abont politics. They favour tho Ucpublic, but 
it is not for iiuy genuinely political reasons. They have 
porsundod themselves, and on the whole with good reason, 
that the Republic moans {.'oacc, and at present peace is the 
thing that they most care for. Tho impression made upon 
them by tlie last war was at first underrntod, but in the 
judgment of competent observers of various politics, it is 
so deep nnd abiding that it will probably not wear out 
until the generation which witnessod the war has left tho 
political field. This view has lately received a curious in¬ 
cidental confirmation. Some raonibs ago M. Gambetia 
rande a speech which was, rightly or wrongly, hold to bo 
decidedly warlike in tone. This was promptly followed by 
a decidedly pacific speech from M. dk Freycinet. The 
latter probably thonglit that he saw an opportu¬ 
nity of asserting his independence of M. Gamheita by 
taking tho popular line on a matter upon which i 
the nation focKs strongly. M, Gambetta proved to bo too 
strongly entrenched in tho affections of his countrymen 
to be dislodged at the first attack, and ho succeeded in 
bringing about M. be Fiieyoinet’s overthrow. Rut be 
showed nt the samo time that bo had not been unobser¬ 
vant of the lesson. Tho attitude of Franco on tlio Greek 
question is probably* duo to M. Gambetta’s conviction that 
there is one trial which evim his popularity would not 
stand, and that if ho wishes to retain liia infinonce unim¬ 
paired, he must avoid everything that savours of a warlike 
policy. But, though Xho electors are careless abont 
politics, except so far as tliey mini.ster to peace, tho de¬ 
puties cannot bo equally carcle.ss, A legislative Assembly 
must legislate; indeed, if it ceosod to do so, its oonsti- 
taent.s might begin to consider whether tho deputies wore 
worth tlicir salary. The Government inceiB tho desire for 
action on the part of the Chamber by introducing a 
variety of measures which have tho double merit of 
pleasing the active minority among their supporters while 
not offending tho pa.ssive majority. This is why such 
promiiicnce has boon given to ecclesiastical affairs. Tho 
mass of tlie nation cares nothing about tho dispersion of 
the religious orders or the banishment of the priest from tbo 
cdminunal stdiool. It regards theso measures as tho 
rocroalioii of its rulers, which are perfectly legitimato so 
long US tliey do not interfere with serious business. Pro¬ 
vided that the Government abstain from war, and from 
anything likely to load to war, it may amuse itself in any 
way it |)leases. For themselves, the majority of tho 
electors have more important things to think af. Ac¬ 
cording to the letter in tho Times^ they have for tho first 
time li'isted the joys of speculation. Joint-stock Com¬ 
panies have not yot been found ont in Franco, and tho in- 
Vosior is still under the belief that thoro is no 
nooessary incompatibility between high iniorest and good 
Bocurity. For the present, therefore, iho electors have no 
time to think of anything except how to put oat their 
money to the best advantage. By and by they will 
probably have no timo to think of anything except how 
maoh has boon lo.^t in tho ])roccs8 of putting it out. 
Either way their political inditference sooms socurod for 
some years to come. 


PERPETUAL pensions: 

T is not surprising that Mr. BoADtAtroq and Mr, B9A0- 
LAUOii's constituenta should be exercised on tho 
subject of perpetual ponsioml. Coufidering that a good 
many such pensions have bUU to be paid, the people of 
Northampton have a certain right to make inquiries about 
them. Few Parliamentary papers are likely to be more 
read than the return which Mr. BfiApLAUOH ohtainod on 
Monday. In tho interval before its appearance the ignorant 
must be content to slake their onriosity with the contents 
of a loading article in Tuesday's Standard, There they 
will find how a representative of Geobqe lll.'s household 
is still living, how a few pounds are still paid to persons 
who Buffered from the Rebellion in Ireland in 1798, and 
how a componsation arising out of the concession of 
Florida to Spain was paid down to last year. These, 
however, are terminable curiosities. The annuities to 
which Mr. Bkadlaugh has oaUod attention go on for ever. 
At one time it seems they were much more numerous than 
they are now. Of those that remain the Standard singles 
out tho more prominont. Tho 4,000k a year granted by 
William III. to the Duke ScHOMOKua has for many years 
beon divided between two distant relatives. A similar 
sum was voted to the descendants of William Penn, and 
it is to bo presumed that the right of some ono to boar 
that character is still made out as pay-dity comes round. 
Another 4,000k a year reminds the Duko of Marlbobougii 
of the debt the country owes to his great ancestor, and 
a portion of tho amount voted by Parliament to tho 
brother of Nelson remains tho property of his heirs. Tho 
Buko of Gkafion perhaps wisely commuted' in 1857 a 
largo portion of the pension originally given to hi.s 
ancestor, and the item of 255,777k i3R. 2(k then paid over 
to liim shows how excellent a security an entry in tho 
pension list is. Tho Duko of Ricumonm> and Gordon hold.s 
his annuity by a similar title. Tho 19,000/. a year about 
which-Mr. Bkadlaugh asks particulars was given him by 
Parliament in the reign of George III., in consideration of 
bis surrender of tho right grunted to his ancestor by 
CiiARLVi^ 11. to draw ono shilling per chaldron on all coal 
shipped in tho Tyne for home consumption. 

It is heartily to bo wished that all the holders of per¬ 
petual pensions had followed the Duke of Grafton’s 
example. No kind of property appears to bo hold by a 
better title than a yearly gniiit of money which has in 
ono form or another all the authority of an Act of Parlia- 
moiit, yet no kind of property is regarded with greater 
aversion by tho enemies of property iu general. Even tho 
popular view of a pension regards it as sonietliing granted 
fur u limited time, and whon a perpetual pension is spoken 
of we suspect that it is cornmouly confounded with a 
pension perpetually renowed. If the Duke of IIicumond 
aud Gordon had had his right to tax Londoners' coals 
commuted for a sum of money, tho affair would long ago 
have been forgotten. Even now nothing is asked about 
tho 255,000/. which was paid to the Duke of Graitox 
tbroo-and-twenty years ago. Is there anything so incon¬ 
sistent with public policy in tho substitution of an an¬ 
nuity for a payment of money down that can justify tho 
application of different rules to the two benefits F 

If perpetual pensions were still given, somothing might 
bo said against their continued rocognition on tho score of 
public convenience. But perpetual pensions are not now 
granted. Any recognition of distingnished public services 
that Parliament may bo moved te vote is limited to a 
goncration or two. There is nothing therefore to prevent 
these pensions from being viewed with historical impar¬ 
tiality. Do they differ from other forms of property, or 
is the attack upon them to form part of a general move- 
ment againat all property which Las not boon gained by 
the owner’s labour ? The form which Mr. Bradlaugii gave 
to his motion is calculated to raise some snspioions on 
this score. Ho somewhat markedly went ont of his 
way to shotir the solid foundation on which the titles 
ho is impugning really rest. The return is to show 
how many and which of the perpetual pensions aro 
** actually paid to other persons tlian the persons named 
“ as their recipients in tho Ifinance accounts, and in each 
such caso to whom tho said soveral pousioos are rcally 7 
** paid." Mr. Bkadlaugh certainly ^es not wish to 
strengthen the cose in favonr of pensions^ and it must 
consequently bo supposed that he ^thinks the fact that a , 
pension has been assigned to another person somehow 
makes it easier for Pariiament to deal adversely with it. 
As a matter of fact, of coarse the a:rgnment is entirely the 
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other way. Nothing oan show more conclasively that 
these ponRions are the property of tbo.4ito whom Parlia-* 
moat has decreed that they shall be paid thaa the 
circamstanoe that tb^ have been freely dealt with like 
any other property. The highest title that can be made 
to an estate is a Parliamentary title, and this is precisely 
the title by which the present recipients of these penslous 
bold them. Mr. Bbaolatjoii will possibly contend that the 
right to withdraw them a oeiitary or two after they have 
been given is somohow involved in the omnipotence of 
i^arliament. Bat in that case be mnst be prepared to go 
a good deal farther, and to say that any Parliamentary 
title whatever may sabseqaently be defeated by Parliament 
itself. From this point of view a Parlianiontary title 
becomes, not the best, but tho worst, of titles. Instead 
being equivalent to a deed o!' gift, it is only equivalent to 
a will with a perpctnal power of revocation irservcd to the 
testator’s representatives. 

It will be interesting to discover, as wo doubtless shall 
by and by, what is tho prociso importance which Mr. 
Buadlauoh attaches to a sale of those perpetual pensions. 
Supposing one of them to have been treated like any 
other annuity—-to have boon sold in tho opon market, 
and to be now received by a person who has 
paid full value lor what he enjoys, how does Mr. 
lluADi.AiKm propose to deal with him P The lirst 
impression conveyed by the of his motion is 

that tho fact that tho pension has been parted with for 
valuable consideration only adds to its demerits. It is 
bad when it is hold by tho representatives of tho 
man to whom it was originally granted, it is worso 
Avhen it is held by tho rcprcs5ontati\'CH of some one 
el.Jo. If this new attack uj)on property licld, in the 
(irst instance, hy u Parliamentary title, is to extend to all 
into whoso hands sneh proptjrty shall (!omo, the general 
sonso of in.seeuriiy will bo very great. It is pob.siblc, how¬ 
ever, that Mr. Bkai>lai:ou has another object in view, lie 
may have a greater fccmlerness for properly which ha.s 
])assed from hand to hand by the ordinary process 
of sale and purchase than ho has for property which has 
not thus pnrgeil itself of its original vice, and ho may 
dcsiro to separattj the sheep from the goats before making 
tho onslaught upon perpetual pensions generally, which lie 
doubtless coiitomplaU s. In that case the popular ideas about 
})i*opert.y will bo still farther eonfused. A man must then 
ho regarded tis having a right to sell that which ho has not 
a right to hold. Tho pensioner who has parted with his 
pension, and invested tho procecnls, will enjoy in his own 
person, and bo able to hand on to his de.scendauts, a sum 
equivalent to that given to his ancestor a century or two 
centuries ago. Tho pensioner who has prelcrrod to keep 
tho pension in its first form will imve to put up with the 
Jo.SB of it. Either way, some one must be punished for 
their reliance on Parliamentary good faith. If thi* pon.sion 
is followed into tho hands of purchasers, it is they who 
will suffer. If they are allowed to escape, it is the de- 
soondants of the grantees who will suffer. 

Tho obvious monil to be drawn from Mr. BaAi>LAU(;rf’s 
motion is that the sooner this kind of property is made 
to change its character the l>etter alike for the holders and 
for the community. It will bo well for the (lovernment to 
bo perfectly frank alike with ilsolf and with those wdth 
w'hom it has to deal. Those are not times w hou it is expedient 
for property to have any weak points to be defended. It 
is pretty clear that the title of a good many persons to tho 
goods they enjoy will in future bo subjected to a very close 
scrutiny. Possossion will lose several of those nine points 
on which it has hitherto relied. Those who wish to see 
this scrutiny successfully sustained will have some regard 
to the a|ppearanoe of ilie title as well as to its real validity. 
Some kinds of property are more easily nnderstood than 
others, and it may admitted that perpetual pensions be¬ 
long to the less intelligible class. To take them away 
may be aa act of robbery, but it is an act of robbery whic h 
is perhaps more likely to bo committed than most others, 
and as such it is one against which it is specially ex¬ 
pedient to guard. The passion for abridging rights of 
property is a plant of remarkably fast growth in lladicul 
bosoms, and a process beginning with perpetual pensions 
might go a good way further before it stopped. It is 
plainly the interest of the pensioner to take all tbeso 
chances into account when calculating the capitalized value 
of his annuity, and it is equally the interest of the Govern- 
ment to get rid of an annual charge at a fair price. Under 
these eiroumstancos it ought not to bo difficult to strike a 
bar^^ttin which will be to tho advantage of all concerned. 


THE NEW FORTIFICATIONS OF PARIS. 

I 'lEN years hnve gone by since, yielding under pressure of im- 
- minent fnmino, the city uf f*aris, holding an enormous popu¬ 
lation, capitulated after four and a half months of rigorous 
blockade. Few here or elsewhere bad credited that population 
with staunebneHN to endure oven half tho time. ‘Yet, had food 
been procurable, Paris might have rivaUecl Saragossa in the 
tierce tenacity of its defence. The lower classes especially were 
full of fight to the last, Tho Ciorraaiis would have I'oroed a 
surrender only after days and weeks of carnage on Hucces'sive 
barricades, in contests from house to house, cellar to rouf. 
General Shemiau was admilled into Paris during the sie^c, 
and on his return pronounced that capital to be a madhouse in¬ 
habited hy monkeys.” But, monkeys or men, they held out till 
they had eaten up Ihe city rats and mice, and tho hahituh of the 
Zoological tiardens, AVo are hy no means porsuadnd that the 
Ijord Mayor and aldermen of the City of London would bo for 
holding out when “ the voice of tho turtle ” was no longer ** heard 
in tho land,'* when the butcher’s shops were hung only with tho 
sombre hippripotanius, and when the poulterers dispensed barn¬ 
door rats ill place of barn-door fowls. Tho French may lx- a 
nation siagularly impulsive; but who will now deny them tiu; 
virtue of restraint? On ime subject, and that pnrnmount in their 
thoughts, it has been virtually the almost unbroken silence uf u 
proud, tierce, and mighty people for ton whole years. 

Tho French nation has been at work since the morrow of defeat 
on the ivstoralion of its dignity and power in tho great camp inti, 
which Europe is fast resolving. AVe propose here to sketch what 
has been done for the defeuce of the capital; thi.s is but one of 
many queslioiis connected with tho protection of the country 
w'hicb have heiMi under resolution. After the wiir there was left 
only a fraction of an army, and that disorganized. The arsenals 
were emptied into Germany, whither thousands of cannon, and 
hundreds of thousands of vines, and scores of millions of money, 
liiul gone also. The army is now France uruiod; the nrseii.als are 
full; the lU'tillevy Ikus its full cnmploment of the newest guns; 
there are a million of tirst-rato rifles for immediate use ; tho navy 
is most formidable ; and the nation pays with clieerfulness 
enormous sums yearly to maintain its acquired power. A contrast 
this with what we see in rTermariy, which groans over what it has to 
pay for its position, and in JOngland, whore a large party cries 
victory over every petty dockyard economy ! 

After prolonged scientific invi^siigatiou, tho new system of de¬ 
fences for tho capital wiui sell led iii its gciienil, and nearly all its 
particular, features in 1S74. With not so miirli secresy as silence 
tho ground was studied, sitCsS were selected fur the works, and 
during seven years stone hy stone has been laid, till now tho 
chain uf defence is •virtually completed. It is curious, as illoa- 
trating bow tacitly unanimous tho whole country was and is 
in its purpose, that, though tho Germans knew perhaps every 
detail of the scheme, tho French, even in were, ns M. TiSnot 

tells us in his interesting work Zmj Fortijivutwitsdi' Vann (Oermer- 
Bailliere et Gie.), generally ignuniut of huw intiUexs wer# 
progressing. 

Before going into deUiils, lot us glance at n preliminary question. 
Was it advisable to ro-fortify Paris? If it was a mistake to 
fortify at all, is it not a double error to give it greater im¬ 
portance than ever—so much, indeed, that it is destined to ^come 
the rallying-]ioiiit fur tho entire nation, and the certain objective of 
an enemy ? Vienna is not fortilied, no more is Berlin, St. Peters¬ 
burg, Madrid, or, in any adequate* fashion, Rome. Then why turn 
Paris into a fortress ? iSome German writers endeavour to prove 
that the IVench are commilting a gigantic blunder. On tho other 
hand, in this country it has been arpmed with better logic that 
an irnpreguablu Paris would, in every jinihahiiity, bo the salvation 
of tho country. It may bo observed briefly that Paris is the 
heitrt of tho nation in a sense different from that in which any 
other capital may bo said to be the life of a country, with the 
single exception perha[)s of Xjoiidon. It is possible the capture 
of London would paralyze tho nation if it was tho result 
of a sudden coup in the early days of a war. But Berlin, 
Moscow, Vienna, Madrid have been taken, and the several 
peoples have fought as stoutly after as before the event. 
Paris stands on a difierent fiK)ting. It is the centre towards 
which the whole sentimeut of the natiou inclines. During 
ceutnrios of centralized administration the mot d'ordro went forth 
from the capital for the regulation of all matters, even the most 
trivial, in every hamlet in tho kingdom. ** Cetto importance de 
I'aris est la riSsultante d'uu coiicours do forces historiqiies irr^- 
sistiblcs. Les Fraii^ais contemporHins,” adds M. T^iioi, *Gj|ui 
nent pas cree ces conditions, sont bieu forces de s'en accom- 
modcr.” But besides considerations of a moral, sentiniButal, and 
traditional order which invest tho French capital with exceptional 
importance in tho national view, Paris is also an enormous prize 
from its wealth. In a strategic point of view tho disadvan¬ 
tage of its proximity to the northern and eastern frontier is 
amply compensated, now that the capital has become a colossal 
arsenal, by the threatening position it assumes against an enemy 
advancing on the centro, west, and south of France. But really 
fbe question raised in 1840, and thoroughly discussed, as to the 
propriety and utility of fortifying the place received a pmctica' 
answer in 1870. llad Paris toen secure in 1814 Napoleon would 
perhaps have ended in repelling the Ooalition; had it not been 
secure in 1S70 the Germans would have swept over Ibo whole 
kmd in irresistible power. 
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M. Thiers deserres every credit for hia work Of 1840. It amply 
fullUled its purpose. Even the imbecility of the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment failed to nive over Paris a prey to the enemy; and if Marshal 
MacMahon, folTowinfr his first and beat idea, had been permitted 
to concentrate on Paris the army of 110,000 men which was 
swallowed in the pit of Sedan, the eieg^o would have been carried 
on under very difieront condltioDS. 

It must be admitted, however, that the old fortifications, no¬ 
tably on the south side, once the enemy establisbed on the sur- 
roundiog higher ground, would not have held out indefinitely 
against regular approach. But these were created at a time when 
no one dreamed of artillery ranging with its prosent precision 
and power. Therefore, when the war w'aa over, the question 
again came up ns to how Paris might bn efliciently protected. 
The old forts wore stfuated at, on an average, from 2,600 to 2,200 
yards from the bastioned encHntc. it was determined to construct 
an ouUn* circle of new forts at distances of from 8,000 to 12,000 
and even 18,000 yards from the city rampaiia. Incidental advan¬ 
tages of imineiise value would accrue from placing those works at 
the farthest distance, always provided that the forts were of su^h 
capacity as to impose upon an assailant a siege en rc///r, near 
enough to each other to be able to combine cross-tiro, and flanked 
and supported in rear by other works. An important advantniro 
gained is that it would require au army three times mure numerous 
than the Germans brought up against l*aris in 1870 to shut the 
ci^ in now as they did then. Another is tliat it will be more 
dimcult to concentrate ngfiin^t sorties; and the easier for the 
Besieged to select his point of exit, and to colloet troops unpor- 
coired in the vatt spaces within the circle. Another advantage 
is that a wide urea of rich country, the resources of w'faich were 
before available for the (1 ermaiis, will now contribute to the maiu- 
tatinnce of the city. 

Tbeaituation of Paris is peculiar. It occupies the arena of a 
low amphitheatre, the modern parts overlapping the first ffratlua. 
Not too roughly speaking, all round the city and beyond the first 
elevatious occurs a reocli of level ground which is dominated by 
the soc(md lino of heights, hi^iher, but nowhere of imposing alti¬ 
tude. It was on this Hue the Prussians established their batteries, 
Iloyond it is ninslly plain, with only occidental luainpions until we 
gain the third liim'of heights, which are higher again. B«>yoiid 
these lies generally a vast and level area devoted to culti¬ 
vation. The new forts hold the third lino. By the aid 
of any good map the reader not acquainted W'ith the 
localllieH can trace the old and now chains of defence, tho 
inner aud the outor circle. On the northern side St, Denis, for¬ 
merly defended by a double crown-work only, and exposed to the 
full fury of the German fire, is now completely sheltered by a 
group of forts—Domont, Ecouen, in first; Montlignon, Mont¬ 
morency, in second line; with fianking catsenialed batteries, on the 
plateau of Montmorency. This plateau, or terrace, is Hat, having 
an abrtlptly scarped descent outwards ; and the forts have unin- 
terriiptra coinmand over a wide open space. Here wo may allude 
to the method on which the new forts are generally constructed, 
and which difi'ers eseeiitially from that employed in 1S40. Those 
who know Paris will remember tho bastioned trace—curtains 
flanked by Eistioua forming a regular succession of salients aud re¬ 
entrants, all in masonry work, having a deep fosse in front, and 
little elevation over the neighbouring ground. The neiv fort.s, on 
the contrary, luive a striking relief, with wide view and ccmiznnnd: 
unlike tho old star forts, the line of ramparts has tin almost circular 
polygonal regularity. no distingue plus de bastions, ricn 

qu'uiie cixlneluro unorme formee par la 6ucc(^ssiou dcs traverses 
epaisses qni protegont les picci!.s en batterie.” Large enseraatod 
caponnu'rcn disposed at every angle, aud flanking each tho other, 
sweep tho escarp, and the ditches which aro geuoiflly deep. It is 
the system of the French engiiicer Montalombert, 0110 that had 
hitherto found more favour in Germany than in France, but which 
has now been reproduced with improvements. Tho garrison is 
sheltered by casemates impervious to the most formidable pro¬ 
jectile. In the larger forts there are 60 of the now rifled steel 
pieces of 155 millimetres, having at 8,cxx> yards a power and pre¬ 
cision whi^ tho old smooth-bores could not equal at 2,000 yards. 
And the new fortifications allow of a great economy of peraonnd. 
It is calculated that whole chain of exterior forts and batteries 
will not require more than 20,000 men for their perfect security. 
Under these conditions, with the defence tborouguly commanding 
the ground of approach to a great distance over open country, 
armed with an artillery which ailotvs of two or more forts and ' 
battorios giving an cfieclixo cross-fire, it must become a most serious 
consideration lor an asasiiiiut how be is to begin bis work. 

To the north-east, on tho right bank of the Marne, at a dis- 
t.auce of very nearly ieu miles from the enceintp.f and ei^ht from 
the old forts in rear—Bomainville, Noisy, Aubervilliers—is placed 
tho fort of Vaujours. It is distant from tho nearest defence on 
its left (Ecouon) as the crow flics no less than twelve miles; aud 
on first thoughts it would seem ns though it was a very large gap 
indeed to leave open—one over w'hich no crpss-fire could be efiec- 
tivtdy maiDtained. But, had it been deemed advisable, it was 
easy to throw up an intermediate obstacle. It has been purposely 
left open to an enemy adventurous enough to enter in. The fact 
IS the new forts, and especially here, act as fianking bastions. An 
enemy venturing between them would find himself in front of,the 
cuftain formed by the old forts and enceinte, which are 
perfectly safe from a coup de nwm, while his flanks would be 
pounded from the new line. Moreover, the fort of Sttiius, 
Wf way between St. Denis aud Bcoueu, though not strong 


enough to stand by itself, is so well flanked that it would land 
material aid in the defence of this wide irouie, or gap. A learned 
German critic, who has done his best to find out the easiest road 
to the heart of Paris, having given bis opinion that this is tho 
weakest part of the ^nch line, thus sums up concerning it:— 

** On the whole, then, we consider that Jive or sir forU mmt be 
taken, and three or four others silenced, before an efBcacious bom¬ 
bardment of Paris could be commence.” If, as M. T^not justly 
observes, this is the weak point, what must be the strength of all 
the rest r 

Continuing the round, Vaujours has easy cross-fire with Chelles, 
ostod ou a scarped hill above a narrow flat separating it from the 
Urne. An attack on this side would have small chance of sue- 
coss; for the capture of the above works would bring the assailant 
to tho plateau of llomninville, the strongest and most defensible 
part of the old lino. South-east of Paris lie the Marne valley 
and the rich platenux of La Brie. Just as the northern 
plain between the Marne and Oise is one natural road for 
the advent of a great invasion from Germanv, so also is 
the section between the Marno and Seine. By the latter way 
marched in 1814 the armies of the Coalition ; and again, in 1870, 
tho bulk of the force under tho Crown PrJnro of Prussia. It is 
of the first necessity for a Gorman army of blockode to establish 
itself in the country south of the Marne, since not only does its 
main lino of communications traverse it, but t)ie danger is 
obvious of moving over tbo Seine against the south of Paris, if 
such operation were liable to bo taken in reverse. In addition to 
the great roads, three important raiMines leave the citpital 
by this angle Mariie-Seine. Tho measiiie of the cure taken 
by the Gormans in 1870 to occupy this ground solidly is the 
measure of the precautions now Uiken to preserve it lor" the de¬ 
fence. The great sortie made iu the November of the war failed 
for one roasou that, from tho close investment, it was impossible 
to deploy on a large front. By pushing forward the iorts a great 
army may now debouch at its leisure on a commanding s. ale. 
Four formidable works > Viiliers, Ohampigiiy, Sucy, Villenouve— 
in tho order named divide the ground from Marne to Seine. 
These are suppleiuenti'd by nuionbts or closed batteries. The 
position of Villeneuve at the cuiilluiMice of Seine and Zeros com¬ 
mands at once the valley of the Seine, protects an army debouch¬ 
ing on to the wide plateau of La Brie, and obliges* an enemy 
about to cross tho Seine to do sm much higher up. Pa-sing tho 
river ourselves at Villeneuve we re.icli the southern front. As 
the whole system came under debate it was, when considering its 
applicability on this side, that those who advocated a wide sweep 
of tho arc of defence, and those who would describe a lesser 
circle, had a hot discission. M. Tliito-s had conceded ou tho 
other fronts to the partisans of the foimer system, more, or less 
willingly, all they wanted ; but hi' was not In be moved from his 
ohjections to giving the soiiilicrn face what he considered “ UDO 
extension demesurde.’* llis reas»)iis, fr«>m hia point of view, were 
undeniable. recommended utiiiuug Iho peculitirly dtd'cnsiblo 
plateau comprised between Parks, Versailles, and tl»e course 
of the Bi6vic. Us occu]»alion would (lel'cat un attempt to reisjat 
the bombard input of the city frnin the crests on which stand 
Ohatillou and Moudou The plaicmi, six miles square, would 
hold an army, and with the aid of a few small works 
would constitute an ini pregnable stronghold. But the 

' authors of the new furtilicutinris had other ideas in 

their minds than the preservation of a defen.-sive alti¬ 
tude. The Engineer geiUM ils, Ohareton and De (Jluibaud- 
Lfitour, have never admitted the theory of passive defence. Their 
plans were made on the iisaunipticii of I’uris containing forces 
aufiicient fur taking the olfensive, though the forts thcmselvea by 
wige arrangement will require but Hlemler garrisons. Titey coun¬ 
selled, thorefoi*e—and their conclusion.s were adopted by the 
National Assembly—pushing across tho Bievro and the deep 
]wrallol fosse in the plateau and occupying this plateau to its 
furthest extremity, where it overluiugs tho stream of the Yvette. 
Oroasing then the Seine at Villeneuve, wo traverse open ground 
till, ascending to PaUiseau, tiiis iarpu fort at one angle of tbo im¬ 
mense plateau is reached. It is a little over ten miles from Paris. 

At the other end is the largo fort of iSt, Cyr, eleven miles from 
Palis, ton from Palaisuau. Between the two great works are minor 
ones—Ilaut Buc and Villeras. Behind Palaiseau is the fort of 
Verri6res. Near St. Cyr, and aluug the line at intervals, are cuu- 
Dcctlng batteries. Much has been gained through the extension of 
that line or rather arc. In the first place the towns of Versailles, 
Sceaux, St. Cloud, Sdvres, are now comprised within the fortilica- 
tiona; eoriies in iuimenso force can be securely organized; an out¬ 
let is commanded on the Koiien road, or that of Dreux, of 
Orldans, or of Fontainebleau ; and, in the very improbable case of 
the exterior works falling, it will still be open to retire to the line 
of the Bidvre, advocated by M. Thiers. There will always be time 
to throw up works on thb inner circle, seeing that the reduction of 
any single fort must be a labour of regular approach. Continuing, 
we leave St. Oyr, which, with its annexes, on^tually covers Ver¬ 
sailles, and traverse the plain of the Rfi de Gaily, till we ascend 
the eleva^d ]>lateau of Marly, which closely overlooks the 1 
southern side of the second bend of the Seine. A group of forte 
here eweeps on the routh tbo approach to Vereaillea, on tne south- 
weet and west a wide open plain, on the north commands St. 
Germain and the passage of the Seine, but on the north-west ie 
eomewhat inconreuionily liemmed in by the dense forest of Marly. 

A considerable wood atlords, of course, cover to an approaohing 
enemy. It was at one time intended to 'throw up works 
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at St. Jamme and Aifirramont, eoclonnff the forest at 
a distance of some twelve miles from the city enceinte; 
hut this, it was then argued, would have necessitated addi¬ 
tional defences on the heights of LTIautie, which stand out 
ia commanding relief just buow the confluence of Seine and Oise. 
And, it was said, too great an extension would in that case have 
been given the line, and that to keep up uninterrupted communi¬ 
cations with esseniial points would entail the emoloyment of a 
more or less numerous force. The wise rule has ocon observed 
thivi^hout the whole of this stupendous scheme not to occupy 
positions whioh would demand other aid than that of the gar- 
nsoDB holding them. The army is not for assisting the forts, 
hut the forts are tliere to give assistance to an army undertaking 
outside operations. We should entirely mistake the principle of 
the scheme if we looked upon the new fortifications ns built 
aimply to stand a stronger siege than before. They are intended 
to protect Paris in the first instance, but, had that been the only 
ohiect, a better system would have been found. 

The question is a largo onebut it seems clear to us, if one rule 
has been observed another has been broken in making tho lino 
from Versuilles to Bt. Qermain one purely dofeiisive. Every¬ 
where else the line is regulated to secure a potential offensive. 
Were tho defences carried forward to Jamnio, Aigremont, and the 
heights of LTlnuiie, as ereatunlly, we think, will bo tho cose, a 
Lirge tract of rich land would be enclosed, and a retreat could 
always bo effected on the prepared and secure position of Marly. 

A glance at the map shows the remarkable serpentine bends of 
the Seine after leaving Paris in a north-westerly direction. It 
curves south to Sevres, then swoops back north-east to St. Denis, 
again runs in a long stretch south-west to Marly, resumes with a 
curve its northern flow to Cormcil, sweeps round the forest of 
St. Germain south to Poissy, and once more bonds back to half 
encircle the heights of LTfautie. Under the new conditions it 
would bo madness for an enemy to move on the capital over the 
several river-bends. Every one of the re-entrants or peninsulas, 
each about twenty-five squaio miles in extent, formed by tho 
Seine, is swept by flunking fire, with the exception of the ouiur- 
inost, by L'llautiu. As it was, the Prussians never suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing but a temporary occupation of tho 
peninsula of Gennevilliers, which is commanded by the powerful 
fortress of Mont Valcrien. We are now arrived at the ridge, in 
shape like a narrow dorsal fin, that strotebes four and a half miles, 
from Argenteuil to Cormeil, and has excellent fire-reach from the 
latter place across wide open flats on three sides. A powerful 
work—Cormeil—has hero been constructed, which crosses fire 
with Montlignon, the westernmost of the northern group we 
noticed in the first instnnco, and Cfimpletoly covers the ground to 
the confluence Seine-Oise. A succession of redoubts crowns tho 
ridge, giving command, on the one side, over the peninsulas of 
Argenteuil and Bt. Germain, on the other enfilading approach to 
the northern forts from the forest of Moiitmorency. 

Independently of works, closed and caseiuutca, in front lino, it 
has b^‘en determined to fortify certain intermediate points in rear. 
The in some cases enormous distances—making every allowance 
for powerful ^un-tire—which separate tho new forts seem to render 
such precaution imperative. If, through surprise, treachery, or 
panic, one of the larger work.? did fall, a huge gap would be 
created, and the whole circle possibly imperilled. 

The numerous rail-lines radiating from Paris give an easy means 
of transporting troops when concentrations are proceeding ou auy 
point of the circle; and a'circular railroad {de gramle ccinture) is 
ueing laid down to run round the entire distance n short way 
within the rim of forts. The laying out of and socuring strategical 
lines of communication in particular zones of the vast area are 
aubjects which have received the closest consideration. 

An army assuming to clleclually blockade Paris, as in 1870, 
must bo numerous enough to invest it on a circle of a hundred 
miles, instead of as before, ou oue less than fifty. To-day the rOle 
as regards possessing advantage of ground is altogether changed. 
The ^sieged bold all the commanding positions. Generally speak¬ 
ing, tho assailant must traverse wide op^i pluius swept by a 
powerful cross-fire; be can no longer bring concentric lire to bear 
within a limited circumference; to combine against a .sortie the 
asaaiiant must move on a wide arc, while the defender moves on 
a short line. A German critic has proposed the blockading of 
tho whole circle by a certain number of arniies mossed at certain 
points, and connected by numerous divisions u^cavulry. But we 
see no advantage to be gained by exposing, say, the army of tho 
north or south to be crushed by a sortie in vastly superior fltree 
before those of the east or west could come to the rescue. Paris 
will not another time be found practically without an army'avail- 
able for offence. 

The ganrisoning of Paris in tho first instance will devolve on 
fijur ** regions,” the headquarters of which are Amiens, Ibiucii, 
liS Mans, Orl^us. These will contribute at once 8o,ocx> regulars 
and 130,000** territorials.” Not a man—and this is a most im- 
portKQi point—will be drawn from the first field army for its 
defence. But It is only reasonable to believe that the million of 
soldiers whom France will send forth in the first alarm will not 
be spirited away enUrely as happened before, but that if tho 
** barrier of iron,” in the shape ot gigande fortitications all along 
the frontier, is forced, an immense margin will ho available in 
setieat for the dofonoe of the capittU. There would seem, 
indeed, to be only two possible ways now, by whioh an invader 
might bring the invaded to terms; and these would be the 
existence of {oofound disunion among the French themselves, or 


by means of another coalition. United Germany is manifMtly 
unequal to tho task, and we trust that the Timet, whose articlee 
in 1870-1 we well recall, when contempt was heaped on the 
French, and they were told they would never recover foom their 
defoat or be able to face the Germans again, will take stock of 
this fact. When we remember that on her defence France 
would shortly place under arms over two millions of men, and| 
would be feeding them on her own ground, we may form some 
idea of what task the invading armies would have before them. 
How are they to feed their necessarily colossal numbers P It 
would require twenty corps d'arm^e of 30 ,ck 30 men each, allow- 
iim one—a small allowance considering the probable strength 
or the garrison—to five miles of ground, to blockade Paris. 
An invader must reckon also with the strongly entrenched 
camps of £pinal and Belfort, of Tiangres aud of Besan- 
fon, the lines of La F^re, the entrenched position of Rheims, 
the fortresses of Verdun and Toul belted with forts, the 
fortified plateau of Haye, the permanent works defending the 
Moselle by Nancy, and those defending tho chain of the Odtes de 
Meuse'on the north-west frontier; ns also, in another direction, 
the entrenched camps of Dijon, and, further south, of Lyons. All 
the above defences, where not now, have been enlarged to meet 
modern necessities; they are constructed on a great scale, 
solidly fortified, and arc most of them ready to receive, if they 
have not received, their armament. 

To those who would study this interesting subject in detail, 
with tho advantage of perusing a precise and picturesque descrip-' 
lion of localities, we can cordially recommend hi. Eugene T^t’s 
valuable work already referred to. 


IRELAND^ IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT. 

f'piIE principal feeling which the debates of this week must 
JL have left in the mind of any member of Parliament who 
has energy left to bo conscious of any feeling must have been 
one of astonishment at the moderation, all things considered, of tba 
Irish members. They only brought forward four amendments on 
tho Address, and three of these have only taken four nights between 
them. Tho adoption of the proceedings of Mr. McCarthy and Mr. 
Dawson by all Mr. Parnell’s iollowors would have been tecboicallj 
justifiable, and there could then have boon no reason why, as tfaie 
Speaker suggested on Wednesday, the House should ijot go on de¬ 
bating the Address until autumn and prorogation came. On each 
of those amendments Mr. Loamy and Mr. Iloaly, Mr. Sexton and 
Dr. Gommins, might have apokeu, and tho non-Irish wt of 
the House might have abstained from speaking, which has, in 
fact, been the programme of proceedings in the IToilso of Com¬ 
mons fur the greater part of the lost fortnight. It is much better 
that certain honourable gentlemen should speak in the tone in 
which they perforce speak at Westminster than in tho tone in 
which they speak for tho benefit of the assistauts at a Land 
League mooting. In this way the existoiico in Boitaion of tha 
High Court of Parliament reaUy serves as no small alleviation to 
the woes of Ireland. Whether tho spectacle which the said Par¬ 
liament presents is a dignified one is another question. But it is, 
at least, probable that some time will elapse before any forcible 
measures are taken to put down tho obstruction, which is all the 
mure formidable because it is outwardly quite decent nod in order. 
The precedents which tho ingenuity uf Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurico and the histurical knowledge of Mr. Thorold Rogers 
have unearthed are not encouraging, for they date from tho days 
of the most high-handed and unconstitutional proceedings of which 
Parliament bosever been guilty. The temper of the luoderu Radiciil is 
scarcely such that he can bo trusted witli machinery capable ofen« 
forcing tho will of a majority in spit*' of the opposition of a minority, 
and there is no doubt that the Irish party Imows this, and trades 
on tho knowledge. How far they will permit lUemselves to go 
remains to bo seen, and it is not at all impossible that they will 
actually overstrain tho patience of the lloubo. The present Oppo¬ 
sition is in this respect unlike tho last, that no merely party con¬ 
siderations are likely to actuate its leaders. Sir Stallbrd Northcote 
and his late colleagues no doubt know the d.^nger of eutrusting to 
Mr. Gladstones hands a weapon to be used against themselves, 
but if it is necessary in the public interest to entrust him with it, 
it is pretty certain that they will nut hesitate. 

Meanwhile, Ireland itself, from whic.h the attention of the 
public has been somewhat turned away for the last week or two, 
IS experiencing more aud more the inevitable results of the delay 
which Ministers have prnnitU'd themstdvea. The solemn pro¬ 
ceedings in the Court of Queen's Bench have been enlivened by 
one of Mr. Sullivan's ** fervid ” addresses. Most pecmle know what 
fervour means in connexion with Irish eloquence, it means adjec¬ 
tives. In this description of fervour Mr. Bullivan is the inferior 
of Mr. Davitt, and is loft far behind by that iro])ulBive Canadian 
archbishop who recently talked about corpses whitening the track 
of emigrant ships, or some similar phonomunon. But oven Mr. 
Callan’s late colleague can be fervid enough, and the enthusiastic 
admirer who threw him a bouquet at the conclusion of his speech 
appraised the value of that discourse more accurately than, 
periiapa, she know. Had the Queen's Beuch been tJio Queen's 
Theatre notMng could have been more appropriate. A considera¬ 
tion of all the circumstances is not c.Tpectoa in a tirade, and we 
do not find fault with Camille or with Almauzor for not being 
strictly logical. Mr. Sullivan's beautiful description of law aa 
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mirrorififr forth the eternal equities of God, deseires to have beeD 
enshrined in Hues of ton or twelve Byllables. ^ But in prose it 
aomohow cliielly cnnjurea up visions of carders and hongbersi 
hedf'e-a^.sasiijus and iramplers in the blood of murdered xn<m. 
What, we wondur, do those poraons mirror forth P However, Mr. 
Sullivau lui^dit answer us that actual outrages have decreased 
of late. Tlu*y certainly havu, and conaidorable portions of Iro- 
Innd are enjo\ ini]f the peculiar blessings of the peace of Mr. Parnell. 
The iotolevalile nature of the situation is forcing more and more 
landlords to throw up tho game, and either to leave the country or 
to make terms with their persecutors. Even Mr. Bence Jones 
is said to be about, uut indeed to give in, but to depute the task 
of actively aiiikiag head against Boycotting, h) other hands. 
TJifi rectMJt support of process-servers by large bodies of the police, 
and the resislunce otlbred to the latter, has shown at onco what 
might have been done, and ought to have been done earlier, and 
at the sumo time the dangerous height which the spirit of re- 
histanco to tho Inw hiis reached. Summary sentencos on a few 
Bivcotters, and the prosecution of the Tralee Land League, have 
in the same way shown at once tho efficacy of shut doors, and the 
folly of w^uiting to shut the door till half the steeds are stolon. 
Aleanwhile, anus are, according to every trustworthy source of 
information, pouring into tho country, and the Homo Rulers 
publicly announce that the passing of any coercion measure will 
bua sigunl fur revolt. Any permanent success as against the military 
power of I’higland such a revolt would not be in the least likely to 
have, but it would probably moan the repetition—on a very small 
scale it is to be hoped, but still on some 8(iale^f tho horrors of 
1641 as regards outlying landlords and their families. Forty 
thuiisaud troops and Coimtabuinry are more than a match for all 
the Land Leaguers and all tbe Irish Republican Brotherhood in 
the held, but they are not enough securoly to guard thousands of 
isolated homos. It must bn remembered that for mouths tho 
language which bus been used at Land meetings has not merely 
been an encouragement to the withholding of rent; it has been a 
perpetual representation of tho landlords as scoundrels and villains 
of the deepest dye. Such words aro only too easily translated 
into deeds’when tho 8)>irit of lawlessness once broalc.'* out into 
actual civil war. In tho earlier days of Feniauism no special 
class of the population was held up to tho execration of other 
classes, and tho diingcr then was therefore far less than it is now. 

Ill Englan(l the nciivo Irish party are pursuing the line of tactics 
recommended to them on a famous occodou with remarkable 
vigour, but with a servility of faithfulness to tbe exact line 
pointed out which speaks little for their inventive powers. The 
manner of the Olorkonwell explosion and tho scene of the 
Manchester assassination have been combined with a deference to 
the Prime Mini.ster which is almost touching. There are, wo 
believe, persons who profess to regard tho recent explosion at 
the barracks of the 8lh Regiment in iSalford as '^entirely devoid 
of political signiticance,” and of course with such persons it is 
iaijpossiblo to argue. Tho affair was in every respect, except 
denniteness of object, a repetition of the Olerkenwdl attempt, 
and it may bo something more than conjectured that 
the poBseesion of arms, instead of the liberation of com¬ 
rades, was the special purpose of the conspirators. In futility 
and in brutality alike the attempt bore the well-known Fenian 
mark. Tho death of one boy, tne serious or mortal injury of a 
woman, and the slight injury indicted on a girl may bo 
results unsatisfactory in amount to the gallant inciubors of the 
I. R. B.; but in kind they must be thoroughly congenial. Your 
Fenian wars especially with non-combatants, and unarmed persons 
aro peculiarly wont to “ get in tho way' of his bullets,” as his 
apologists put it. Nor does it appear that the Salford business 
stood alone. Manchester, as most people know, is a considerable 
military station, and boasts cavalry as well ns infantry barracks. 
Information is said to have been furnished to the authorities ns to 
an intended attack on tho cavalry banacks at Hulme, and those 
also are now giuu'dcd and watched with peculiar care. .As there is 
a magazine at IIulme,contaiuingammunition enough to blow up half 
Mauchestor, it is probable that the neighbourhood is in some trepida¬ 
tion, and on election to-morrow forthc city mightperhapshavono very 
•different result from the Wigan election last Tuesday. It baa been 
moiw than once pointed out that it is unkind of the lri<3h to repay 
Mr. Gladstone for his lessons in tho art of agitation by applying 
them at a time and in u manner so inconvenient to him. Tho ex¬ 
plosion in Regent Rood had, beyond all doubt, an echo on tho 
polling day at Wignn, and other e-xplosioos of the same kind will 
assuredly have siuiilar echoes elsewhere. These are things which 
the Goveroment would perhaps do well to take into consideration. 
It is an ingenious Puruellite arguniont that, provided that not inanv 
people are hurt, it does not matter how many aro frightened. 
Its ingenuity, however, exceeds its truth. In England-^on 
account, doubtless, of our well-known national timidity—we 
have a strong objection to be kept in n perpetual state of alarm, 
and to such a state the past conduct of Mr. Gladstone's Govem- 
uiBQt and its ambiguous policy at present seem to bo reducing us. 


THE PERFECT AMBASSADOR. 


^ A N Ambassador,” according to the witty quotation recently 
made in an English journal, ** is an honest man sent to 
tell lies abroad for the good of his country.” Sir Henry Wotton, 
oi conree, defined the ambassador us ** an honest man sent to lie 


abroad ”; but the point of the jest somehow escapee in th» 
modern telling. The Scotch gentleman who heard an amanng^ 
fitoiy told in company, accounted for his own calm amid tho 
general astonishment by saying ^'Tm a leear mysel*.” That aib 
ambassador was booed to bo a'Meoar” bimself, and look on all 
the rest of tbe world as liars, seems to have been an aceepted! 
fact in the seventeenth centa|^. Don Juan di Vera y Hraeroo 
made no attempt to conceal his opinion in his work JSl 

which was translated into French as £0 parfak amhusso- 
deur, and published furtively by tbe Elcevxrs in 1642. £s parfait 
amha^iodour is in the form of a dialogue between ** Louis et Jmes, 
devisans ensemble.” Tho author takes us into tbe garden wherw 
the pair of friends discourse among the fountains, and the trina 
garaons, where stands the statue of Mercury, tbe patron god of all 
ambassadors. The di8cu&*)ion^ in which Louis unfolds tm virtuso 
of a diplomatist, is in the quaint learned style of the time. More* 
examples are chosen from the Bible, Livy, Plutaroh, and Oor* 
nelius Nopos than from recent history. In the course of the dia¬ 
logue, the whole charactek' and position of the ideal ambaisadox^ is 
unfolded, but the most curious and cbaiaoteristic part of the work 
is its CA»ui.stry. Both Jules and Louis, especially Jnlee, aro 
honourable men. They have a‘fixed instinctive horror of mimtsrw, 
and, moreover, an awful apprehension of the future penal conse-^ 
quences of this deadly sin. But it is the business of Louis to show 
Jules bow an ambassador may ** hedge,” both for this world and 
the next, and lie without ceasing to be a gentleman of honour,, 
and a Ohiistian who keeps on tbe safe side. 

It must bo owned that ambassadors have their peculiar tempta¬ 
tions. We presume that tho Turks, though difficult people ta 
deal with, are not quite so demoralizing as they were in the seven- 
toonth century. Louis gives a singuloi* example of want of JinestB 
in a Turkish ambassador. This diplomatbt learned tbe extent of 
a Venetian ambassador's instructions from a secretary of the Em¬ 
bassy, aud at once pushed his demands to the point which ho 
knew the Republic would, in the last resort, concede. Tho- 
Venetiau ambassador,' honest man, said that ** hi.s instructions did 
not permit him to go so far.” Why this subtlety ? ” asked tbo' 
Turk; ** has not your own secretary told me that you aro 
allowed to grant what I demand Tho wretched secre¬ 
tary was put to death when he returned to Venice. In 
these days the Turks, by a singular scruple of conscience, 
considered no traatioa binaing w'hich wore not written in their 
own language. When Venice was concluding certain terms of 
peace with the Porte, the ** Bncha ” bad the capitulations couched 
in Latin. But Andrea Griti, the Venetian ambassador, declared 
that be would not sign tbo treaty if it wei*e not written in Tnrkisb, 
which was disappointing to tHe “Dacha,” aud very vexatious.. 
It docs not seem to have occurred to the astute Islamite that he 
might have probably written something else, say a chapter from 
the Koran, in place of the capitulations. Probably few European 
ambassadors were good enough linguists to read the Turkish 
manuscript. So difficult was it to approach tho Grand Turk that 
Venetian envoys occasionally had to disguise thomsolves as mer¬ 
chants, and so steal into the presence of the despot. Neither 
Turks nor liussiRns wore pleasant to deal with, fur the Grand 
Duke of Muscovy nailed an ambassador's hat 00 his head, while 
Soliman threw a Hungarian envoy into prison for proclaiming too. 
rapturously the praises of his master. Araurath, in a moment of 
bad temper, actually put to death l^ederick Orecobis, ambassador 
of the Emperor Maximilian, aud all the raembors of his suite. 
Among unscrupulous characters of this sort an envoy had to con¬ 
sult his ow'u safety. ** He cannot bo absolutely good,” says Louis,, 
“and must he content to bo relatively virtuous.” That is, he 
must only lie when it is absolutely necessary; and, when he does 
lie, the casuists make as many saving distinctions as Touchstone 
himself. 

I’hcro are passages in “ The Perfect Ambassador ” which almost 
entitle it to the name of ” The Gomjplnto Liar; or, the Mendacious 
31aD’8 Vade Mecum.” Elaborate instructions (a luxury, surely,, 
rather than a necessarj^) are given to the ambassador in the art of 
hncussing his conscience. If he is told to do anything particularly 
villainous, to deceive tbe prince at whose Court he is residing, or 
the like, he must reason thus:—“ I do not like tho look of th» 
thing, myself; but I must remember that xny master and all his 
advisers have no sort of scruple about it. Learned men, tben^ 
have tdkeu a view which is not mine; therefore it is purely ft 
matter of opinion *'By this means,” says Louis, ^Mie will bs 
able to do what he is told with bis eves shut.” And then tkft 
ambassador is reminded that Joab did all sorts of shady things by 
command of King David. There was tbe census, for example^ 
which *David was anxious to take. Joab, though nbt usuallj 
scrupulous, was shocked (like the people of Cyprus now) by the 
shocking impiety of taking a census. However, David insisted^ 
and the thing had to be done. Again, Papinian should have apolo¬ 
gized for aud defended Caracalla when tfiat Emperor committed 
fratricide. But Papinian cboso to take a high moral view, with 
the very worst results. For, up to that moment, Oaraealla had. 
at least been anxious to make excuses for his peccadilloes. Vexed 
fay the unreasonable austerity of Papinian, Oaraealla grbw quite 
reckless, and arrived at such a {uteb of contempt for his OWA 
reputation, that he committed a number of other miudets, be¬ 
ginning with that of Papinian himself. Bo Papinian took nothi^ 
by his obstinacy, and the Perfect Ambassador will do well to he 
warned, and keep his misgivings to himself. 

Afler debauching the mind of Jules 1^ fh^ platislbls con* 
sideratioos, Louis now leads up to tho great question, ]db>y an 
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«inbaa«idor tell liea ? On the whole, the answer is that he ma^r; 
l>ttt they must not be ** gtoaa palpable lies ” like those of Peter, in 
the TaU if a Tnh^ Jules is tola, to remember that several people 
•of merit in the Bible told lies, notably David, Judith, and the 
Jewish midwives when interrogated by their Egyptian tyrants. This 
condact 'was not absolutely connot, but still it is chronicled for our 
example, to show that we must not always be too particulsr. On this 
oint Louis frankly admits that the great and learned St. Augustine 
eld a very strong opinion, and maintained “ that it is nut lawful 
■to lie, even for the glory of Ood.” Cicero also denied that the 
•end jtiatiiled the means. But, on the whole, Louis thinks that 
there is a wi^ between the twp extremes to steer.'* For example, 
one thing is elear^namely, that the ambassador should never be¬ 
lieve what $Dy one tells him. There is n kind cf dissimulation 
«ven in this attitude; it is deceitfulness which ** Is not very far 
removed from rectitude.” There is a second class of deceit which 
** approaches the limits of vice,” what the lawyers call bon dolf 
but the third is abominable injastice.” Of this form of deceit 
an ambassador, who is also a sound Christian, will do bis very best 
to keep clear. Then an auibossador may uso deceit, but he may 
not use deceit with tbo sole purpose of harming others. For 
•example, he may bribe and debauch the Ministers of the Court to 
'Which he is accredited, but it must be for the purpose of ad¬ 
vancing the interests of his master, not of injuring those of other 
people, lu moral matters intention is everything. An ambas- 
.sador who is, as he ought to bo, of noble house, good uamd, 
beautiful presence, nod large wealth, is probably a gentleman wbu 
naturally dislikes to biro spies, bribe Ministers, and haunt the 
society of women of no character. Yet these ladies, siys our 
author, are always the iirst to hear of everything that is going on. 
And he insists that the Perfect Ambai:sadar must secure their 
.eorvicoB. The bribing of men about the kiiig *8 persou is still mure 
•offensive to the conscience, but it must be done. Thu nnibas- 
■andor must n'meniber that his intoiitions are just and pure, and 
that the people he bits to do with are, unfortumilely, persons 
wholly devoid of conscionce and the sense of honour. By musing ou 
Ihuse considerations the Hmbns'^ador will be able to listen outside 
-doors by deputy, to ci^ole, and swindle, and corrupt, without 
lowering bis own moral tone or losing his own self-respect. 

When hef converses with the prince tti whom ho is accredited, 
A conscientious ambassador will, of course, be very particular 
about telling the truth. Yet even here there are distinctions. 
If there is a subject on which to tell the truth would he highly 
-prejudicial, while to lie would ho most advantsgeoiis, the niuhas- 
«ador must not introduce the topic. That would bo quite wrong. 
But if the prince to whom the ambassador is accredited introduces 
the topic, and lends the conversation “ dans le sujet sur lequcl 
lombe la menterie,” that is quite another thing. The prince may 
ask point-blank questions; a truthful answer might be very incon¬ 
venient to the interests of the iimbuFsador's miii^ter. Yet he can¬ 
not refuse a reply, for courtesy forbids such reticence. ** And when 
the curiosity and* the constant questions of the prince compel him 
to speak, aupposiug that in his discourse he happens to lei fall a 
few falsehoods, then, if they do not tend directly to the hurl of 
the country in w'hich he is resident, but merely to the glory of his 
■own master, the amliassador has committed no" \ory great biji.*’ 

To man^e his conscience wfth discretion, to read the Casuists 
•daily and uiglitly, to w'rito hi.H despatches in ciuher, not to keep 
buffoons about him, to be brave, secret, and liberal, are. the 
•chief qualities of the ideal amhissador. It would be inter- 
■estiiig to know, now tbat casuistry is out of fashion, how 
.ambassadors deal with.their consciences, Surelj' Count Schou- 
valoff did not study JCscobar, and Sir Henry Lnvard would 
havo been horritiod by the iusidious suggestions of Louis. Yot 
Ambassadors have to deal with the same cla^ses ns of old; 
with kiDg.s, Bultaus, royal barbers, 'wouieu of the court, aud, 
A plague iiukiiowu to Jules aud Louis, with newspaper 
•correspondents. It would be inteie&ting to know how the 
Author of Le Par/ait Amhasundtur would have advised his 
idiplomutic readers to treat the representatives of the press. We 
cannot but think that ho would havu advised tbo most tint and 
robust and would havo reasoned thus:Vour press 

correspondeut will not report what you tell him, but will alter it 
to suit bis own tastes and iden.s, or t hose of his paper. Therefore 
the menttru may be adopted, for, iu nlleriug whnt you 

tell him, be may possibly come to speak tbo truth by accident, to 
the great profit of his soul. You, for your part, will not have 
lied, but have done your best to secure the promulgation of the 
truth.” *'MeD change, human nature is unchanged,” says the 
author <if the Paifaii Ambatsadeur, The troubles and diflicultios 
of which he wrote must still be felt by every one who has 
not beeu a diidomatist for more than "ten days. Afterwards, 
probably, a profossional conscience takes the place of the normal 
moral sense. 


TUa CHirnCIi QUARTERLY OJC KUASTIANISM AND 
I»15USECUTION. 

I T has often been observed before that “the Calvinist is 
esscnthdly a persecutor,” and thoiH) is little lack of his¬ 
torical evidence available for the fact. Nor would it perhaps 
be diillcult to find a theological explanation of the peculiar 
temper of sour intolerance which not unfrequontlj distinguishes 
thoroughgoing professors of that stern school of belief. What 


is not 80 generally acknowledged, and does not at first sight ap¬ 
pear by any means so intelligible is that Krastianism can perse¬ 
cute in the interests of religious indifference almost as ruthlessly, 
if not with the same zest, as the most rigid zealots of religious 
orthodoxy. This is tbo moral of an interesting article on Baroe- 
veld and" 6 rotia.s in the new number of the Church Qunrtar/y 
Review, And as the particular historical episode with which the 
writer deals is not, any more than the principle he desires to 
illustrate, familiar to the general run of even well informed 
readers, it may not bo out of placo to bring it under 
the notice of our rendera. The name of Grotius is no doubt 
well known to “ every schoolboybut many who are no longer 
schoolboys know little or nothing of his writings or his life, and 
the very name of Baruevold may probably be new to not a few 
who cast their eye on the Church Quarterly^ though he played 
an important part at the lime in the religious and pouti- 
cal history of his country. Ho was Seal-keeper of one of the 
Seven Provinces, and Grand Ponsiouary or Advocate—in fact 
chief minister—of Holland, which was the leading State of the 
Tloion. He had used his leading position to bring the long war 
with Spain to a successful termination, and Lad been treated 
almo.st nu equal terms by Henry IV. of France. At the Congress 
of the States General he was the AmbitSHador of Holland, but 
practically exercised, as Motley says, the power of Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and as it were Pnmo Minister for the other Con¬ 
federates by their common consent. It is however rather with his 
action ou the internal than on tho foreign affairs of his country 
that wo are here concerned. Tbo Btrii|rgle with Spain had been 
in great measure a religious one, and tnu Genevan or Calvinistic 
form of Protestantism had been established in great part of the 
Netherlands, but not in its extremest development. Tne “Belgic 
CunressioD ” did not pledge the ministers who subscribed it to a 
maintenance of the strict principles of Calvin, aud of this both 
Baruevold and his friend and adviser Grotius were fully aware 
when Arminius began to propound his oppo.sito views from the 
Chair of Theology at Leyden. Their mistaue lav not in claiming 
for hi.s teachinff a toleration to which it was justly entitled, but in 
seeking to enforce on dissentients a creed, buwover tolerant and 
admirable in itself, by the strong arm of the law, and thus meeting 
the fierce iutoleranco of the Calvinistic party by an Krnstian in- 
toleranco of tlieir own, which proved n» di.snstrous to their own 
personal interc. 4 t.s, as it was only too likely to prove to the true 
interests of religion. 

When AnniniuH began to te-wh publicly, lio know perfectly woU that 
“ tlie Ilclgic (liM'Lor.H were not ohliguil by tlieir confession of faith, nor bv 
nny other pubiiu law, to adopt find propagiile tlie iiritu-ipies <»f Calvin.''' 
Unle-.s this lio distinctly kepi in mind, tho fullbigniticnnce of the iutoicrniil 
perHei’uliori witli which he and hi.s followers were ns'cailed will not be 
rightly e-Ntimated, iiur will the craisies fur liuldirig the various Synods, 
culiiiiualing iu the Synod of Dort, be ltluk•r^too(l. It wjs not to bring the 
teaeiiing of the Anniiiinus to the lmieh>tonc of the. rceeived coiifes^sion that 
tliew Synods svere held. It was, hy means of au niiseriipulous Calvinist 
majority, to make alierations in, or additions to, the accepted coiifciwinu, 
which hlioiild prevent any but Colvinitls onieiiitiiig in the L'rolestant body. 
'i'h« iiu.siiion <»f the. Ariitiniana, in pubUnhiug their lienioiistraiice aguiust 
the decrees of this Synod of Leyden, wu» u jaTfcctly •‘.ound nud legal one. 
It was nut they w1m> were the diHHentert* from the establi.shed creed. It was 
(iotnarus and the Calvinista who were (he dissentby enacting new con- 
ditioiiH of coufoniiity. 

It was not till after the death of Arminius that the crisis came. 
Vorstius succeeded to his professorship, who was reputed a free 
thinker, aud had published a Latin treatise on tbo Nature and 
Attribute's of God, which many cuusideri'd to be blasphemous. A 
copy of this work was despatched—apparently by tho author—to 
the royal pedant and theologian, James 1 . of Lughuid, who in 
his assumed capacity of Brotestant Pope, was not satisfied 
with ordering ii to be publicly burnt at Oxford, Cambridge, 
and London, but extracted from it a Syllabus of Errow, which 
he .sent to tbo States General, directing Ins Ambassador at the 
ILiguo to insist on the blosphemou.s monster ” who wrote the 
book bt'ing at once e.vpellcd from the country; he even threatened 
to make it a ensna belli, Bariioveld, to his credit, declined to yield to 
this imperious, uot lusay imiiortineut, foreign dictaiion, and though 
Vorslius had to undergo a trial ho was retained in his Chair, to tM 
no small indignation of the Calvini.st ministers. Barneveld deter¬ 
mined to quash their opposition by the assertion of a Stale supre¬ 
macy over tho Church os arbitrary nud per.accutiug iu principle as 
that which they aspired to exercise over their Armininu fellow 
ProteBtauts. Aud lie was assisied in his designs by that marvel of 
juristic science and erudition, Hugo Grotius, who at tho ago of 
fifteen had received the degree of Doctor of Law at Paris. Grotius 
had arrived by a somewhat difiereut line of thought at much the 
same conclusion as Barnovold ns to the relation.^ of Church aud 
State. Ilia doctrinal sympathies were already inclining in a Catholic 
if uot Komau direction; he laid creat stre.^s on the supreme import¬ 
ance of ecclesiastical unity, which it was the duty of the civil magis¬ 
trate to maintain, and had’publisbed a treatise under the title of 
Ordinum Nollandicp advocating these views, which seemed to him 
to b »5 laudably exemplified in the Government of England. There 
was however, as tho reviewer points out, one veiy marked difl’er- 
cnce between the religious condition of England and the Nether¬ 
lands, for while tho English Dhisentcrs rt^octed tho formularies of 
tho Established Church, in Holland the rival sects of Arminiaus 
and Calvinists had accepted a common confession and belonged to 
the same religious body, in which each party therefore had equally 
a legi 4 status. The (|ae 8 tion was how to make them keep riie 
peace together, and this Barneveld resolved to ochieve by imposiii|? 
under the pratext uf an “ expliimtion of contrarieties,"and by civil 
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juitiiority, a new symbol of his own—BometbiDflr in the xoannw of 
the imperial Tjfpe and Bctheiit of an earlier age—which both 
parties should be compelled to subscribe. Grotius was asked to 
£aw up this lemarkaola “ edict,” which commenced as follows:— 

In the explanation of the Scripture, aa often an oeeaaion shall offer, the 
Pastor shall dcularo to the people and instil Into the minds of all under 
their care that men are not indebted for the beginning, the progress, and 
die comidetion of their 8alvatl«m, and even of faith, to their natural atrength 
or works, but to the sole grace of God in Jesus Christ cur Saviour; that 
God has created no man to damn him; that God has not laid us under a 
neoessity of sinning, and that He invites no man to be saved to whom He 
is resolved to deny salvation,” &c., 

This may bo sound sense and sound tlieologr, but it was notoriously 
at theology in the very teeth of the first principles of Calvinism, or 
Gomarism, as it was ‘ sometimes called in Holland from Gomar, 
who, like Arminius, held a professorship at J^yden, and many 
Calvinist miu^ters accordiugly refused to sign it. Barneveld 
upon this induced the States of Holland to adopt ** the Sharp 
Besolve,” that is, to put down all opposition by armed force and 
eipel all ministers and congregations which refused the edict. 
This was no less directly persecution than that practised, before and 
afterwards, by the Calvinists, but one siniificaiit distinction is worth 
noting. The Erastian persecution, then as at other times, was 
almost exclusivelv the work of statesmen, while the persecution of 
the Arminians which followed, was the direct work of the Cal* 
vioist ministers. Erastua himself, whose system was originally 
levelled against the Calvinists, like Barneveld and Grotius, was a 
layman, and it was mainly from tho statesmans point of 
view of the importance of outward uniformity that the “ Sharp 
Hesolve *’ was aecided upon. Grotius indeed combined a pro¬ 
found reverence for Christian Antiquity—perhaps, as Ilallnm 
thinks, prompted in the first instance by his finding Antic^uity so 
unfavourable to Calvinism, which bo detested—with bis bhastian 
principles as to the authority of the civil magistrate in ma-ters of 
religion. But hisscheuie, to ci (eliallam again, is in a modi tied degree 
much the same as that of Hobbes,” and tbe theory of llubbes is the 
natural upshot of tbe teaching of Erastus. Tho Church Quartn Uf 
writer points out, not unfairly, that Jeremy Taylor’s Liberty of Prtf 
phetying leads to a similar result. If Grotius argued that the civil 
magistrate should determine the form of religion to bo publicly 
exercised, and allow no other, Jeremy Taylor would have all 
auch religionists tolerated us agreed to accept tbe doctrine of the 
Apostles Creed, and no others, Tho one would allow a variety of 
sects with a common bond of religious profession, the other a 
variety of opinions in a common Church. But each would draw 
the lino at a pr^int arbitrarily fixed by himself, and thus 
either view would ultimately involve persecution on liberal 
principles,” and people do not like any better being coerced 
into l^iatitudinariauism than being coerced into rigid orthodoxy. 
One is reminded of a rumour current some years ago of the 
determination of the Mikado to promulgate a new religion for tbe 
Japanese—who are reported by recent travellers to bo “ tired of 
the old ones,” and soinethiog more than tired of all old moralities 
—which new religion was to be *' enlightened, simple, and adapted 
to common sense, and all will be compelled to conform to it.” 

The result of Barneveld’s scheme of ErsBtian persecution was 
unfortunate alike for himself and for his clients, lie carried with 
him the State of Holland, and each of tbe Confederate States had 
a right by the constitution to oontrol its own religious aiTairs. In 
epito of this however the Assembly of the States-General deter¬ 
mined on convoking a Synod to settle the claims of the Arminians, 
And hence arose the meeting of the famous Synod of Dort, the 
Trideutiue Council of Calvinism. From such an assemblage the 
Arminians had neither justice nor mercy to expect. ** It is good that 
they should be informed,” said one of the Calvinist Elders, “ that 
they come not to conference, but to nropose their opinions with their 
reasons and let the Synod judge ot them,” and theinurensons were 
to bo given in writing. They wore condemned unheard, and some 
700 ministers, who refused to subscribe the canons of Dort were ban¬ 
ished with their families. Barneveld was tried and executed, in spite of 
bis lofty character a|:d eminent services to his country. Grotius 
was condemned to imprisonment for life, but happily contrived to 
efioct his escape, which seems little short of miraculous, in a 
book-chest less than four feet long, ** and not very broad in pro¬ 
portion.” He had utiU7.od his period of captivity to compose the 
treatise De Veritate Chrtttumee Iteliyion%»j and afterwards occupied 
the position of Ambassador of Sweden at Paris, where ho enjoyed 
the patronage of Cardinal Kicbeliou, and wrote in vindication of 
all, or nearly aU tbe doctrines of tbe Homan Catholic Church, 
which ho is reputed to have contemplated joining at tho time of 
bis death. But with bis subsequent career we are not further 
concerned here. It will be seen Uinn that the attempt at Erastian 
govornmeut, enforced by persecution, in the interests of religious 
toleration, proved a conspicuous failure in Holland, and the re¬ 
viewer b probably not far wrong in suggesting that his attempt 
to rule the Church' through the royal supremacy rather than by 
more spiritual methods was one cause of the tragical failure of 
land's ecclesiastical administration in England. The instinct of 
all leligiouB bodies, Catholic or I’rotestaut, is sooner or later to 
mvolt af^inst civil supremacy over the conscience, and Erastian- 
ism which comes under tho spurious guise of liberty inevitaUy 
tume out at bottom to be persecution. The creed it enforces may 
be« likeihe proposed Japanese cuuipromise, ” enlightened, sensible, 
-iimplv therefore commend itself to every- 

hmh convictions, though everybody will bo expected to ‘con- 
to iC 


FAIB BEHTS. 

r'l^HE j^nd of fhn triad of Itieli damwde^ wUeh m 
•I. exercising tbeoiiato and practical men alikc^mkj pdbani be 
termed the Briitl of the three Fa. It is imposiible m any phinee 
to have a more ingennoue, conciliatory, reasonable appearance than 
the phrase of Fair Kents. Who is there so outrsgeons as to main¬ 
tain that people ought to be made to pay unfair rente P and who, 
save a email minority, ie there who even inslite that eoeb rente eball 
be paid wbetbertbey ooghttobepidd ornotP Besides, Fair Itonteie, 
or ought to be, a double-edged expieision, embodying or obeying 
all the principles of distribuUve justice. Tbe rents« of onuiae, are 
to be fair to the landlord as well as to the tenant. Suielj, then, 
tbe person who objects to them must be hard to find, and harder 
to bring to any reasonable argument when he is found. Besides, 
iust as a certain class of persons delights to mpiessnt the Irish 
landlord as assaulting fixity of tenure by the processor eviction, so 
dooa it delight to represent him as perpetually raising his rente. He 
raisoii bis rent in order that he may evict \ and, when^ has evicted, 
he raises the rent again upon the unfortunate incomer. Much of this, 
of courao, is the idlest and most unsupported babble *, much of the 
sttpiiosed exorbitancy of Irish rents depends upon the variatioa in 
size between the Irish and English acres, tbe first of which ex¬ 
ceeds the second by more than one half; much omits to take into 
consideration the pasture rights and other small privileges which 
tbe smaller Irish tenant usually obtains with his nolding, Abow 
all, the fact is to be remembered that all good landlords—that is 
to say, the mat majority—constantly remit rents m Uoe. A 
nmt rather higher than it ought to be, tempered occa¬ 
sional complete roniissioDs, is a clumjir sort of arrangement, no 
doubt, though it probably suits tho habits of a people among 
whoso virtues thrift has never been counted by their moat 
frantic panegyrists well enough. But, at the same time, it must 
be admitted that such a system is quite certain to destroy evoi> 
such prms of thrift as may be ready to develop ihemSblves, and 
therolore it is hirdly one which should bo encouraged if it can bo 
avoided. Fair Rent, therefore, is a thing which all reasonable- 
people ought to welcome if it could bo j^ot, if it would not injuria 
existing rights, and if it were likely to do good in the future. liot 
us see, then, how the answer to the question implied in the three- 
F*s stands. 

In the first place, there is an obvious difficulty which is by no 
means a miibble. What is Fair Kent? Accoraing to the con¬ 
tention qf tho extremest Laud Leaguers, it is nothing at all. Ac¬ 
cording to the contention of those not quito so far advanced, it is 
tbe surplus produce after tho occupier has spent freely on every¬ 
thing which he feels inclined to buy, and has laid arido something 
as a nest egg. According to a less impudent class, who rely on 
the arguments of certain English economists, it is the residue, not 
after such deductions as these have been made, but after the 
farmers* and labourers* ** fair ” profits have been deducted. Ac¬ 
cording to a fourth, it is whatever the land is valued at in 
reference to the prices of produce from time to time by skilled 
and impartial valuers. According to a fifth, it can only be ascer¬ 
tained by an elaborate arrangement of comparative estimates in 
each individual case. According to a sixth, it is simply what £i 
will fetch in tho open market. Now this is certainly a very con¬ 
siderable diveigence. The first two explanations may pf course- 
be left out of consideration in any serious argument on the matter. 
The third is obviously of no practical service because tho 
ambiguous word fair ” occurs in noth sides of tbe equatiou. To- 
settle what is a ** fair ” rent for the Idndlord by making it the 
remainder after a ** fair ” income is deducted for tbe tenant is a 
task which only Mr. Huskin would be bold enotwh to attempt. 
The last solution, that a fair rent is best settled by competition! 
in^ tbe open market, is the solution actually in force, and it is 
this which tbe advocates of Fair Rent especially desire to super- 
sedo. ^ We are, therefore, driven either to tbe plan of a general 
valuation, or to that of a court of arbitration sitting permanently 
to adjudicate on each particular case. The former alteriiative may 
seem to be favoured by the existing agitation for Griffith's valua¬ 
tion. It may, however, be something more than suspected that 
the real charm of that valuation is the fact of its being notorioasly 
inadequate. Nobody, perhaps, except irreconcilable Land 
Leaguers will contend that by Fair Rent is to be meant a per¬ 
petual rent-charge fixed once for all. On the valuation system^ 
then,'a fair rent must be attained by something like the plan now 
adopted in reference to English tithes. A fresh valustion either 
basM on corn averages, or on something else of the kind, must be 
made every seven years, every fourteen years, every twenty yean, 
or at any period which may be fixed upon. It does sot, however, 
need preternatural acuteness to see what would be the result of 
this. Even in easygoing England the system of corn averages 
has provoked a formidable grumble; what then may it be expected 
to do in disoontented Ireland ? Besides, in tbe uatars of troga, 
the periodical revisions of rent would in the direction of 
increase. Is there any reasonable creators In existence wh(> 
doubts that at every such period we should have a new Land 
League, a new agitation, a new attempt to unaettlo the settle¬ 
ment P 60 much for the plan of a gmneial valuation. Aj ibr 
that of a permanent court of arbitrauoo, the scale on 

which it would have to be constituted, and the unnecessary 
expense of its maintenance, are sufficiently serious objections. 
More serious still, perhaps, is the impossibluty of imaglwBg jmy 
reasonable principle on which its proceediM could be oon- 
dneted. The fertile brains of Irishmsn havs, i i3fcie d, devised not a 
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few schemes suppomd to be capable of meeting the difliculty, the 
b^t known which is that which obliges the landlord, if he 
raises tlie rent, to give the tenant the option of departure, with 
compensation at so manv years* purchase of the higher rate; and 
the tenant, if he denianaa a reduction to depart, accepting com¬ 
pensation at so many years* purchase of the lower. No doubt this 
18 a sufficiently ingenious adaptation of the principles of the last 
Land Act; but it is decidedly complicated; it is calculated rather 
to tinsettlo existing tenants in their holdings than to ** rout ” thorn 
in Utein, as the phrase goes; and, above all, it is impossible to 
believe toat it would substitute peace fur war in the r(*lntions of 
limdlord and tenant. It ought not to be forgottou that ono of the 
main reasons of the unpopularity of the lato Lord Leitrim was 
that ho had spared no expense in buying up and extinguishing the 
burdens which the Act of 1870 had iinposed on his property; and 
it is (juite certain tliat any proprietor who attempted to exercise 
proprietary rights in the manner contemplated by the pinn just 
mentioned would find himself dononncod as an exii'rmiiiator. 

The truth is that the only possible means of- arriving at fair 
rents is the siiuplo process of free contract. It is indeed alleged— 
and there is, it may bo at once admitted, a great deal of truth in 
the allegation - that the laud hunger of the Irish peasant induces 
him to Did for farms to such an extunt ihiit the price of iheiii in 
the open market is the very revei’So of fair. The principle of 
those biddings frequently seems to an asLoniHliCMl .**pe(!Uiter U) he 
that of the pig-parkor famou-s in story, who always stowed the 
unlucky aulmals until the vehicle contained as many as it possibly 
could hold, and then put in ono pig more. 'I’his identical genili¬ 
man would, no doubt, have bid for his lariu every penny it could 
possibly be made to produce, and then a pound, or ten pounds, ora. 
hundred pounds nioru. JJut, in the liisL jjlacc, it is 11 ini'rtake to 
.suppose, us is frequently supposed, that this leroeioiis eag'eriJi“'.'< 
for land-holding plays into the hands of rajau^ous landlords in 
any manner which avoiiKI bo removed hy Lair lleiiLs. t)n tin; 
contrary, it ia pretty easy to pro\e that alino.st any pOB&iblo 
aiTaugement of valued rents would only uiaUo t!ie nniUcv worse. 
For the coiiipeusatiou which tiio landlord would have to pay 
jvecording to th(‘ scheme alluded to above - the only scheme which 
can be .‘’aid cve.n to lire illni an atmo.'^phcre of workahlenes!*—would 
obviously c une in tiui§ to bo paid hv tlio iiicoiniu”: tenant as a 
kind of tine, and the process of rack-renting wonld go on more 
merrily tlniii over. Indeed, all scliemes of Irish re.sfltleiiienl seem 
to overlook the uninislalcablo and hopeless fact tlmt there are too 
many ])eop'e in Ireland for any plan of making a li\(dihoud which 
has couiuu-iided itself, or i.s likely to coniniend it»-elf, to the Iri.sh 
mind. All the woll-mennt talk about w.iijiu lands, all the chatter 
about pt'iisanl-projiiietary, cannot (sa\e to eye.s wilfully hliiided) 
obscure the fact them are not in Ireland waste lands capable of 
cultivation in quantity sullicient (<> give ade(|uate f.irins to tlio 
population, that a pen.«,anl proprietary cannot fiibd.st without 
econoiniiMl condition.*^ which arc not prc. ent, and that, therefore, 
any plan—e.\eu the three T’s, in' a perju Lual (irillith's valuation 
pure and simple,—would only stave oil' di.sconlent and distri's.s 
without doin^r away with their oan.scs. The leuaiits now in the 
oeciipfition ol :ideipuite holdings wonld no doubt Ihnirish c.vceid- 
iiigly at the expense of their landlord.^. The teiuinls now in the 
oi ciipation of ininh-qiiate holding.! would net only ho no better olV 
thiiii tiiey were before, hut would he, so to speak, restrained by 
law from clearing out and making way .for IV-wer, if not Letter, 


men. 

There are, however, few moderate critic.*^ who will not allow 
that, if any further .'■op i.s to be tla»>wn to Ireland, wliicli seeui'i to he 
a foregone, coiiclu.sion, it is with a view t«) the .second I*'that 
■nuch tt hop had hcfct he concocted. Although the di.sturbance <d' 
tenants in their lKildin;jM has, no doubt, been grossly' exaggerated, 
it does exist, and there is no dmiljl that in some cii^e.s it is caii.^ed 
by the exaction of an unduly high rent from the old tcimnt, and 
the hope of being able to exact an unduly high rent from the new 
one. if tlii-. could he put a slop to, it would be wtdl, but'^Uen it 
is impossible to .scti how a slop can bu put to it. LonBpnn.salion 
fojr disturbance is almost tlic only way, and this is in n considerable 
number, perhaps u uiajurityq of cases rather more unfair to the 
landlord than fair to the tenant. Vnhialiou schemes suiVer from 
the inconveniences already noted, and ns for arbitration, what pro- 
uortiou to the fee-simple value of I'addy OTtalfcrty’s live iictcs of 
bog in Mayo would the coat of tho {iroceedin^.'i reipiihileto ascertain 
tho^fair rent for tho said bog be likely to hear i' The cultivation of 
waste lands is good, as increasing tho supply of land ; emigration 
la better still, as decreasing the demand for it; and in these two 
things are probably to be found tho only really logitimnto and 
wise means of bringing about fair reiitt^ lleyond this it i.s dan¬ 
gerous to go ; .yot if it is absolutely nceesaary to advance further, 
the extinction of yearly teuancies, with a right ef increasing the 
rent, is perhaps tho safest expedient. A seven years’ Iimiko is a 
much better thing than seven years* compensation, because it robs 
no ono, euooumge.s industry rather than idleuess, and interferes 
only infinitesimally with proprietary rights, Seven years, of 
course, would be rather too short for ogricultural purposes, but 
that is a matter of detail. ^ The point to iusist on is, that emigra¬ 
tion, vigorous steps taken in the direction of cultivation of waste 
lands and drainage of boggy districts, and, lastly, as a possible 
tiling, the encouragement of long leases, make up not only the 
fairest way of meeting the demand for fair rents, but the way most 
likely to lead to such success as is possible. 


AicRIAt NAVIGATION. 

D r. POL'FJ’S article on this subject in the current number of 
the Fortmitfhtly Itevino has probably surprised and pleased 
many readers. Thoro is always something fascinating in the idea 
of aerial navigation, and it must have been gratifying to find that 
a well-kuowu man of scienco was of opinion that it was possible 
to steer ulnioBt any desire d course through the air. I)r. Pole does 
not, it is true, go so far tho enthusiastic raonibora of the Abro* 
nautical Bi>ciety, on whoso proceedings we lately commented. Ho 
does not propose to tit man with wings, though ho thinks it by no 
means impoasiblo that some day an ingenious inventor may be able 
to accommodate his fellow-creatures in this fashion ; but be does 
propose to make a great step in advance of anything hitherto 
achieved, and to i-eiider balloons dirigible—to use bis own word 
— 80 lliHl under nniintiry circumstances it will be possible to 
travel through the air iu well-nigh any direction. That this 
delightful result may be obtaineil ho is all but certain, for 
he Bt.‘iU‘s that thoro “ i.s nothing to di.scoiirnge tho idea ** 
of praciical aerial navigation, “except what we may hope 
would give way before skill and experience,” and ho appa¬ 
rently con.'^idor.*! that the problem wouhl have been solved long 
ago if inti lligcnco and iiigouuity h.ad been brought to bear on it. 
Unfortunately the world has been sadly apathetic. “ People have 
mado up their miiui.s," he says, “ that a balloon can only lloat in 
the atmosphere, being carried pasrsively along by any current thnf 
in.iy ha|ipeii to prevjiil.” 'J'hi.s view JJr. Pole regards ns little 
better than .‘’upcr.'sl.ition, nnd lie miiat have carried the syintwithies 
of many readers with him iti his altempla to demolish it. Whether 
he has deiuolislied it is a very diflerent question. Undoubtedly 
there i.s something very charming iu the prospect of real aerial 
navigation, and it may beeni ungeiierous to say anything in tho 
least cjilfMjlated to dump the ardour which Dr. l’ole\s bold specula¬ 
tion.'’ are likely to aroube. or to insinunte that they are, iu no 
sinall degiee, fantastic ; but tit Ibe wime time it is as well 
to look :iL both side.s of the question, and when a writer 
promi.'^es such marvellous results as Dr. Polo foreshadows, it is 
certainly advisable, bolore putting faith in liis alluring prodietion.i?, 
to examine with some enro the grounds on wliich they rest. Ho 
i.s of opinion that a balloon ciui bo dev Led which, “ iu light and 
moderate wind.-j, under thirty miles an hour, which thcCreenwich 
ohscrvntioijs .show to prevail all the year, with tho exception of a 
few days," will he able to “ travel in any direction, tho spood 
viirying irom live to nearly sixty miles an hour.” Thi.s Corliiiuly 
will he a marvellous result for modern scieuci; to uchie.V'c; and, if 
Dr. Polo Is right, the engineev.'i and nu^chuniciuns of tho present 
day linve an opportun'ily which they would bo jiurblind to neglect. 
Nothing Ciiu be conceived more likely to live the iiiuiginution of an 
iuvenlor than tho idea of such a balloon as Dr. Polo speaks of; 
blit it IS to be feared that, when tho arguments b\ vvhick ho sup- 
]K)ris his very ]deii.sing view.s are analysed, no small di.sappoiiit- 
ment will be felt. There i.s a terrible amount of work to be fl-.no 
before Ibe marvellous balloon can bo sent ru.'-hiiig through tho air 
with it.** cargo of delighted passengers. Some num of .science in our 
day are, like many iiiodern piditiciaiis, .'?iugiil.'irly eiitliusia,s 1 ic ; and 
in this ca.se it is diflicult to avoid the conclu-ion that Dr. Pole’s 
entliusinsiu has gut the better of his judgment, and that ho is a 
visionary riitlier than aniathemutician,contiiimdingW’li;it be hopes 
for with what can he shown to be ]»ossiljle. 

Ill the lir.sL nrgiiinent, indeed, wliich he briiig.s forward in sup¬ 
port of hi.s views the intlin'iiee of eiitim-ia.‘«ni is apparent. Ho 
.«iiys :—“ Uoiisideiing the vi:'^t ch'velopiLii'nl of mechanical in¬ 
vention and enlii'pri.'e that h.n t.ikeii place in tlie la.-u. century, it 
is singul.ir that so little sorioii-i atteniioii sli.iuld have been be- 
.«!tiivv.-d on the hallooii, 'I’Jie hvilhant icveiitiou of Montgollier and 
Ulniries, from which .•*.> much was expected »>n its liiftt appearanco, 
hiiH been hitherto little 11101 e tli.ai a toy : the attenipts to lake 
advantage of it for .any n-eliil object have been but lew, and of 
very limited .scope. Jiulloons have been used to provide elevated 
po.sls of ob.-iervation for uiilitary purpo.^e.-, ^nd tle-y have also 
si'i'ved to aid the invcstiiration of ineleori.>lo;jical ]>heuimuuin ; but 
oUiervviso little or nothing has been don* with them.” And the 
iiil’ereiic.e which h« ju'oceed-s to draw 1.-5 that, ii tho subject of 
aerial navigation had reeeived the allentiou it dest'rvcd, a great 
deal would have been done with balloons. It is strange that so 
able a man should not see that there another nnd much clearer 
iufevenee to lie drawn from tho fact.s whieh he states. I.s it not 
alino.st absurd to suppose that in a century reiiiurkablo for the 
e.xtraordinary progress of inveriti.m, engiiieer.s, mocluiniciaus, and 
men of science have all of one accord neglected so fascinating n 
subject as aerial navigation P Seeing what fame and profit w’ould 
ho reaped by those who could make tho navigation of the air 
practicable, is it po.-’.'^ihle to believe that inventors of all degree 
have been siuilttiii for n hundred years with common bliudueas, 
and ha VO neglected what, was indubitably well worthy of their 
iitteiitioii ? Is not the fair inference from the fact.“just the opposite 
of that which Dr. l*olc appears to draw? May it not bo fairly 
assumed that this subject, so little likely to be neglected, has not 
been neglected, but that tho problem has not been solved beciiuse 
its difficulties have boon found to be insuperable ; that it haH been 
examined by capable men, but given up as hopeless, and that 
balloons have roiuaiiied mere toys because investigation showed 
that there was no chauce of making them anything else P 
This undoubtedly is the iufereuce from the facts adduced by Dr. 
Pole, the real meaning of whicn ho so strangely overlooks; but 
still it is only an inference, nud, though a very strong one, not 
I JU 
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necessarily concluHive. Moreover, it is but £fur to say that there 
irere exceptions to 'a-hat Dr. Dole considers as the general apathy, 
and that, during th» centui^y which has elapsed since the iiino 
of Moiitgoliler, two men of considerable mechanical skill have 
endeavoured to make balloous dirigible. Their eflbrts are duly 
recorded by Dr. Dole j and certainly, if they did what he believes 
tbem to have done, it is at once curious that th^e should liavo 
been so much carelesauess with regard to balloons on the part of 
men of science, and very likely, to say the least, that balloons can 
be mode dirigible. We fear, however, that here again a strong 
and almost iri'esistible inference is against Dr. l*ale; but, before 
pointing this out, we must stale what these two inventors are sup¬ 
posed to have acliieved. The (irst in order of time was M. Henri 
Uitfard, a French engineor, who in 1S52, seveuty years after 
Alontgultier's great experiment, iiRcendcd from the llippodrorao in 
Paris in u bidloon which he had devised. It was, according to 
Dr. Pole, of elongated shape, pointed at tho ends, nearly 40 ft. 
diatnotor in the middle, and 144 ft. long. It was steered by a 
large triangular sail attached to the end of the car, and inolivo 
power was obtained by a screw 11 ft. in diameter, turned by a 
steam-engine of three horse-power. The success attained in this 
daring ascent was, it seeius, couiphste. Dr. Pole says:— 

Having arrived til u cnnvoniciO height In* [M. (liflard] started liis eugitu* ; 
JMd what was his delight, on jiullitn^ une <>l‘ the of the rudder, to 

^he hoir/.ou begin to turn round like, the moving piciuiv in a diurunm ' 
The uiuchiue was ri»ully “ under way”; it. wa-i being stei-ivd like u ship 
At ceil. In short the ball<Miii was “ dii igildc,” and the p.'oblein of nbiiid 
havigulion was practioally solved. Tiic wind was too high for him io liojif 
to trove against it, but he pf^rfonned willi perfeet Hun-cs^ A-vrrnI 
maticuuvres of eiivulur in<)V(‘iiient and Intend deviation. IK* (leseuiided 
safely, and liu lound, when In- eaimi to cnletilale ills etuirso, that bia engine 
and sui'ow had jmpronM.'d on tlio Imlioon uii indi>]iendent velueity tliiuu^h 
the nir of from a to j nieireh per .seooud, or 4^ to ft.l inilc.s per liuur. 

Certainly, if this account is accurate, M. Giffard ntthieved 
wonders, nnd inndw peihajis tin* greatfi.st step that has over been 
made iu practical scicuce. This marvcUou.sly successful experi¬ 
ment created, Dr. Polo a great sensation, and deeply impressed 
that romorkablo scienUlic authority, M. Victor Hugo. Vul, 
strange to say, nothing followed it. !M. Giliard, with the atmo¬ 
sphere at his coniiiiand, did not pui'AUo his invostigiition further, 
aud his c.vpcrimcnt utterly failed to rouse the ardour of other 
inventors, French, J'inglish, or Araericaii. For eighteen year.*, I 
Bt*oaiiugly, no uLteuipt was made to render balloons tlirigibio. Tlie j 
learned and unlearned alike placidly ignored ibo patli through the 
bkies which liad been pointed out to them. In 1S70, however. | 
interest in the subject revived owing to the large use made of ‘ 
balloons during the siege of I’urls. M. Dnpuy de Lome, tho w’ell- 
kuuwii rivnch naval architect, set to worJi to ascuitain whether it 
might not be jiofcsibU* to direct tlie course of balloon.^; but owing to 
various circiniistances, bis labours were not concluded till llio 
beginning of i«S72, wJmui he ascended from Vincennes in a balloon 
which juncli roHiubled that of M. Gilltud. It w'as j 2o feet long 
b^ 50 feet diaiiielcr, wilb a sc rew' of 30 lent diameter which was 
turned by I’oui men. Two crews w'ere taken aloft in the experime nt.d 
RScent, in order thnt the severe work might not lie continuous. 
Tho ("xperiiijont was, it seems, cutii*oly succosvsful. Dr. Polo 
says:— 

Thus equipped. In* [ 31 . de 'L6uu', ] a«!mKk(l Irom Viricc.nnrs itn ibe 
aud Kcbi’imry, 'I'lie wind wii bJouing stronnlj’, lull by putlin*' ilu* 

hc.’id ol llu‘ b.'illocn h 1 ri;^h' mi^lrslu the l•unTIll, and working Mih ser- w, ho 
priHiiicvil ti di'vi.'itinu wiueli, when alierw.nds e.dculaleil, .showed a n-Milt- 
iug viloeity liiuiuirh tlie sdi- ni njiwiml-i of 5 iiiikM per hour; when tJu- 
ei^ht iiipii wen; all wurtuK logeiJier, tlm velueily was 04 miles per 
hour. The iieli.'i\of tl.e haliooii, in le•peL't fo .stability aiiil i-.i*!'' 
of iiiiiiingcirieiit (whieli Jiad < .■lifted the must iuixh'ry), was all that couM 
be desired. 

Here again, as in 31 . flinWrd's ascent, a inarvtdloue result .seems to 
hav» been obtained, but iu bulb cases the question is, whether the 
records given are to be implicitly accepted. In expresbiug .some 
ecepticl.siu with regard to them, it is scarcely necussar^'to say tliiit 
we do not wish foFlan instant to question the good faith of either 
of the dibtinguislied Frenchmen who endcavouivd to navigate the 
air. That they thoroughly believed everything they stated no one 
can doubt; but all who have Hliidied the history of invention 
kni^w how iuvcjitorj deceive themselves, how very honourable mid 
viiry able men e.vaggeivite the resulU tlu‘y have achieved. What 
was remiirkable in tins case was the velocity obtained through 
the air by moiius of a screw—that is, the vehicity inde- 
endent of the wind.' lliglitly to un^asiire this velocity must 
avo bi »‘M enormously diliicult, and it enn scarcely have been 
pcWaHible to avoid all chance of error. It is to bo ob¬ 
served lliiit M. do Ijdme, with eight men, or rather less than 
one lioibc-power, uUaincd nearly the sumo spevid ns M. Gilhud 
with three hovse-power, notwithbtanding tho fact that his balloon 
was decidedly iiiierior in shape. This alone is sulFicient to throw 
grOtat dcnibt on the ligures given, which at best c.aii only bo iic- 
espted 08 conjecturiil. Gertainly the Roientilic world and mechoni- 
Idions in general .seem to have so conBidured them, for M. de 
Lbme’s experiment, produced no more histlng impression than M. 
Gifiard’s had done. There was, again, the same conspiracy of 
aUence. No inventors took the matter up. Tho French Govem- 
ment; which bod inaiiluied the experiments, did nut, in spito of 
the jnarvclloiiR result attained, care, aeeminglv, to carry them any 
farther, or attempt to equip dirigible war-balloons. The German 
Oovorument, generally thought to neglect nothing relating to war¬ 
fare, showed the same etrongo apathy, and imide no effort to 
milixe M. Dupuy de Ldme's exporiments. It is certainly most 


singular that Governments and the aoielitific world oiUke ahjoidd 
I so persistently ignore very remarkable &eti, bat it aeeaui nbio- 
lutoly astounding when the deductions to bo made fiom ihoie 
facts ore considered. Dr, Pole considers that a balloon oonld 
bo constructed which would have an independent velooity of 
thirty miles an hour. This conclusion ho bH^ on M. Dupuy de 
Lome's experiments, and on his reasoning with regard to aerial 
navigation. Of a bmloou which would attfuu this pace he gives a 
short description, which wo venture to think is one of the most re- 
marlcable pver submitted to the public by a man of science. It should, 
he says, bo 370 foot long with a maximum diameter of 100 fiseti and 
with an engine of 300 horse-power would bo able to carry fhelfw 
four or live hours' consumption, and 100 poRsen^rs with their 
liaggagt^. This is wonderful enough, but marvels do not end hero. 
Dr. Polo, when ho gives bis balloon tho pace of thirty milM an 
lioiuy is of course only spoohiug of pace in an absolute calm. The 
hrst question which suggests itself is, what will be the pace of the 
balloon when the wind is foul ? How will it, os a sailor would 
sjiy, beat to windward P Dr. Pole is quite ready with an 
answor. Ho sots out a table showing the speed of the balloon 
on coursus at various angle-s with the direidioa of the wind, and 
with various velocities or forces of the wind. Of these courses 
it will be suiHcient to give two its showing what the balloon 
of the f 111111*6 is to achieve. With a ndm wind travelling 
at a vc>lucity of leu miles an hour, the balloon will sail along a 
X.X.K. course, or within two points of the wind, at the rate of 
twenty miles an hour ; and along a N.E. 0001*80, or within four 
points of the wind, at the rate of twenty-two miles an hour; and 
it fs to be observed that these are true courses — that is to say, that 
the ItM'way cau.sed by tho wind i.s fully allowed for. If, then. Dr. 
I’olo is coiTect in what he consider.^ as uudisputable conclusions 
from csinblished facts, balloons can not only beat to windward 
jniliiilely better than tho fastest s.;iling ships, hut they can even 
surparss 8t(‘ainoi's. Not only is tbu ]irobloni of aijrial navigation 
soI\e<l, but somoiliiug like ly-rfictiju is attainable at once; and, 
though this has bt'en evident for Home time past, men of science 
hiU'o pori^isted in ignoring tho fact.s which point to so marvellous 
a result. 


I HE libSE IN TllK TANK KATE. 

S IXCL tlie beginning of Dect mlK’r tho Dank of England ha.s 
twice raised its rate of di-^iwunr, lir^t on December 9 from 24 ^ 
ti> 3 per cent., and last week again from 3 to 3] per cent. This is 
c\iil“nce, in banker's plira'^e, that the value of money is rising; in 
oihei* words, that the intero-t payable for the use of money is 
bighor than it was two months ago. The fact’, at lirst sight, seems 
incoiihibtout with tho opinion wo expressed eonio little limo ago, 
that the permanent value of mont‘v i*^ falling, us evidenced by the 
high ]»rices of all kind.s of Stock JCxchauge securities. For tho 
pn.'t t wo years Gonsols have btcn wry nearly at pur, and quite 
lately they actually pas.-^ed par. Th*. United States Government, 
again, i^ proposing to borrow at pro' at \ per cent., aud Iho Indian 
Government has actually r.ai~c*d ;i e^.n-'lderable sum at 3J per cent. 
Even such Governments as lliovi uf I junco and Uussia, though 
expo.^ed to enormous po]iti<*{il dangers, sec their bonds riNing 
steadily in the nnirkot. And if we pass from the securities of tho 
great Governments to the fitochs of r.iilways or other industrial 
(jsvH'/i.'tion.'j, w(* liud still the .same hind uf evidenco. All this is 
proof that the penuanont valu** of money is falling ; in other 
w'urds, that an investor cannot expect in the future to receive as 
liii*g« a return for his money as lor soveral years past ho has been 
accustomed to look for. Ilow, tlion, docs it lmp|»eu that while, 
in.one respect, the value of money i.s thus fallmg, in anotlior, 
ns Wf! see by tho advance in 1 he Dank rnt-c, it is rising P 
In retdily, there is no contradiction between th© tw'O sets of 
phouonicnn. The funds iu the short lo.in market—that is to say, 
jii the market for di.«couuts and .^hort loans—mainly consist of 
tho dtipo.sils iu baulis; that L to say. of money which is lent to 
banliS only for short periods, cither while the owners are looking 
out for eligible periiuinoiit investuients, or while, foraomo purpose 
or other, they arc keeping money ready to their hand should a 
demand for its use arise. This fund, from tho naturq of the case, 
is not very largely and immediately increased. But the fund 
available tor investments is conatauily being increased by tho 
growth of population and wealth, and by the accumulation of 
savings. It is quite evident that iu all advancing countries like 
our own tho .surplus aavings, after providing for the extension of 
businesses of lul kinds, must amount every year to enormous 
suuis; and the greater part of these auius is invested in Stock 
Exchange socurltiea. Evidently, therefore, tho prices of these 
lath'i* must contfnuo to rise, unless safe and eligible securities are 
newly created as fast as the savings thus accumulate; but 
for several years past now first-class securities have been 
created very sparingly. Indeed, if we except the neat French 
loans on ucconut of tho war, there have been sooromy any first- 
class securities created of such magnitude os to affect the 
market. On the contrary, there has been a steady and constant 
decrease, both in our own country aud in tho United States; while 
railway building and other forms of industrial inveptments have 
also not been large. For this reason the permanent value of 
money must tend to fall until, iu coniequetice of a great and long^ 
continued war, or of some other mrcumstaoce causbg vast issues 
of new Stock Exchange securities of high class, fresh securities 
be created large enough to absorb, for several years, the surplus 
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MViogB of the more advanced countries. But thw fall in tlie per- [ inveatmentB which they held through the late depression, hecauM 
nmneDt value of luoiuiy may go on fur a considerable tiiuo without | of their inability to employ the whole of their funds profitably in 
vasy much infiueii'. ing the value of money in thu short loan market, j their proper husiuess as bankers, for the purpose of employing 
In the long run, no doubt, if the ^-alue of lunnnv iii the sliort loan I proceeds in the short loan market. This wdl tend to eaualize the 
market were to rise, people would sell out of Stock l^xchango ! value of money in this nud in the investment market, Tho 
securities, and employ the pi'oceeds where they would bring them ! large sales will leiul to check the rise in the pvice of securities, 
a good return, and would thus bring down the value in the ^hoi t : The employment of the proceeds in the short loan market will 
loan market to the same level as in the long loan market ; but it is i tend to dopi-(«.ss the value of money there. Besides, as profits 
obvious that this is not to be done on a largo sctilo uu]t\'» it la*- | become larger aud saviutra accumuliitc,aomn portion of the savings 
comes quite clear to investors that they would bo nbh* to ciuploy ; tlint. would otherwise bo permanently irive^tud will be used in the 
their money advaatAgenualy for a auHicLout time te repay thorn fur l short loan mnrktd;, in wrhich fur the mouinnt the return will bo 
selling out of pormaneot investments which they had made. larger; aud this ngsiiii will still fuvlhi r depress tho value of 

The main cause of the rise in tlie value of money in tho short uion^'V iu the short losm market. But thiu will not come into 
loan market is the revival in trade. A.s our readers nvt'i iu»w well elleet for some time yet, or, at least, though it is no doubt already 
aware, that revival began in the United Styles, jind ilienj it has btginning-, it will not check the rise iu the value of money caused 
up to the present made by far tho greatest progress. Four pucci*.^ by the great improvomont in trndo. The enormous export^ of gold 
sive bountiful harvests, with the insatiable demand for their pro- to the I iiited Stale'^ to which avo have referred have loft the 
(luce in lilurope, have enriched the pooplo of tho liiiittal ►Slatesand met.allic reserves of tlio ikinks both of J'lnglaud and France so low 
given the farmers money to spund in any Avay they pleus*', and that these bmiLs ni}C(‘.s,-arily must guard tho reserves which they 
have stimulated, in consequence, all Itimls of enterprise iu the still retain by Wping up the high rate of money: and they will 
country. Tho farmers, having larger incomes and larger crops, be enabled to do this ellectually by tiie improvement in trade Avhich 
have had of course to employ more labourers at better wage.**, i.s going on. In the long run, of course, tl»e rise iu tho value of 
and therefore have been obliged to keep in hand larger stuns of nutnov, in wag(>s and iu prices, will bring about tlie leactiou which 
money to pay wages, both for sowing jitid getting in their crn]is, nhvnys follows a great expansion in trade, and a )jeriod of depres- 
uud ibr carrying them to market. The pure lingers, again, 1mA o sion Avill recur, Avhen tho value of money iu tin* short loan market 
needed more money to buy tlio.sB crops and ironspfirt. tliem from will cueo imuv fall, and will tend indeed to become less than 
the west and soutli to the Atlantic porrs. Tho l.ibourcrs, ha\jiig in tho iiiarket for securities; but for the moment 1]>e tendency 
larger wages, have larger surpluses to .spend with the butcher, the uoav is for tho value of money in the short loan market 
baker, tho draper, and the bootmaker, and, in con.sequcnce, to oxcet'd considerably that in tho market for investments, 
those latter have had tfi keep larger slocks of traile nml I’he lull nonce of the great exports of gold lo the United 
larger sums for small change; AH'hile, iu their tmii, lliuy, making States, of \vhi<‘h we have spoken, has been gnattly enhanced 
larger profits, have been able to incxca.-*c llicir own expendilure. bv tlm fiilling-ofi’ in the yhdd of gold from the mines. JVac- 
'riiiw throughout the whole comniorcial coiuuiunity there has not ticidly for about four years Kuropa lias received little or no 
only been a larger amount of Imtinc.-s d.ujc, but ilium Inue h‘'cn gold from the Aiiiericau mines, and the produce of the Itiissiau 
larger sums of money demanded to tuin ovor llcil business. The luines Ik:*^ been Absoibed in lius^la itself and in Germany, 
rosiilt ha.sbeen an cnoTiwoas iuriVH.«(0 of tho o.inency of the Uml(‘d Wz-stem f''.urope, thoit)fure, has had to ilcpoud almost entirely ujion 
Slates. For n couple of yofir.^ bi-fore rc.'iumjuiou was actually its «jld Mucks and upon the yield of tli»! Auslrnliaii mines: but 
carried into otlect, tho UniLud Stntt'H .izriinm'.aU'd ih-* wdiole yield the Au-tr.iliau inincy have been growing loss and less productive 
of the iiiine.s of their own country. Snico rc'uuijitmn they have for several yuam past. Ibiloti.-, liuucfure, new mines are discovcivd, 
continued to do the sarao, and they Jiave also rt ijuirud an im- or tho gi)ltl-u*>iiig C(*untri<’s .adopt new methods of economizing 
m-'iise import of gold ^om J'.’uroue to sapp y tluf demand for ouiri, or .«ilvcr ceuies into more general use than .H‘ems at all likely 
idditionul currency to which we have bei n ve'erring. In 1879 at present, tlie time appejirs to Ije npproacliing Avhen the .scarcity 
the export of gold from Kngland ami J Vam-e to the liniteil States of gold will liave. a terious efiect upon llu^ money markets of tho 
aaiouuted toabout I 5 million**, and not a ptMiny of this h»)S since : world. It would be waslc of time lo sp*‘culat«‘ z>n the probability 
■eu returned. LaM year, again, about 14. uii'liou'^ nrure wero ex- , ol luiw loim 0 being dl.^covered, or new luelhods of economizing 
n-ted, and it is extremely imj'.robitble lli.d any t>: tins will come coin cuniiUL' int « ii>e : and at present llun-e does not seem much 
fi.'i k very soon. Thus ubont 29 or ".o mi.lions in gold liindilmud ib.it “-ilAer will conn* iiiLo moiv trcneral use. On the 
in llio coui-se of about u yz'ar ui:d n half Is en 1.;dv(*n conlraiv, imii Italy taJlis id' lesundng in gu.'ij, nut feiher; audit 
Imiu J’kirope, chiefly Irom Fugland and I lauce, for thti appeals tj be t-filled that liusoia .d-o, if -be i" able to carry out 
I rated States. In rnnsnqii* iice, tlio obiel bi.i'is Imre — more her re.^umpliun [lians, avUI adopt a i.iiigle goKi ccrrency. 
l*artic,nlnrly the Bank of J''ranee, and to a le^s i xteni. the IVnik of . 

I .. gland—havo seen their ttock.*- of gold run dovM: \ury seriously. 1 ——■- 

\t the oud of last .July the Bank of France iuldaii..ni f,-.)’ millions | 

in gold. Last week the stock had fallen to Inf'S 111,111 2.:.i millions. I ITALIAN klASTKIId AT LUIJLINI.Tt>N IIor>i:. 

Ti'iis in a little over fivo montliH the Bank of Ftunee h‘st over! 

millions of gold, and the Baukol I'ingbiml lu^i about 3 millions, j Ike purposes of mctlnzdical stud A ibo ]iroaent collection of 

li the Bunk of Franco had binui governed bv purely coimuerci.il 1 ^ the works ol Iliiliau mn.sters must be jaunnunced iiderior to 
ci)ijsideraiion.'!i, it Avould early la.sl autumn have r.ii ■i*J its rate of ninny of its iiredeci-ssors. There are sonn* admir.'tbk' examplen 
‘liscoiint. so a.s to stop thi.s dniiri {d' gold ; hut, for political ren.sons, taken .-iirgly belli of ilm eiirlier and the la'er schools ; in one or 
1; failed to do &o; and the result w.is that moiiev cfiiilimied arti- two in^rances, ih.anks lo the liberality of Lnnl Cowper, we are 
In ially cheap throughout the .autumii, and eonseipi.-ully that the allowed tim oitporliinity of enjoying at oar leisure ^lictures of 
I nilod bitutes were able lo conliniie drawing away gold lo tho Avorld-wide lanu* that have hillicrto b.'*un accu^-ibl.* only to tho 
■' tiuionso amount wo himi just stated. But. iu iht* end, the drain few ; bill, taken ns a seiifs, the ll.ilitm pictures lui-a that element 
beuan to tell u)ion tho reai>rvi*a both of the Bank ol France and of of lii-^luvii al cuutinuity which has ut otli t tim*lent a spcci.il 
the Biuik of iOngdand; and tho hitler iu'^til iilion in little more inter.-,st to ihe.srt exhibitiniis. The jiiiiilers <d the lifteenth 
ih.an a mouth has raised its rate Irom to 3^ per cent. Tim century who are here lepru^cnled me, wiili one m-two expeptioup, 
outside market, too, liae followed this lunAemeut, and llio real nut ilioho who eveix’-iw^d the muht jKAverfui influence in forming 
valuo of money' in the shiirt hwin market of Liondou is now viTy the .-‘lyle of llieir .suc.ceh,;ors; ami where tliese gi'eater names find a 
liltlo below tho otllcial H'lrik of b'ugland rule; in fact, llm great place in tho catalogue, tlie A\z»rkp attributed to them are either 
joiut-stock banks are vejy poor iu market phr.-isii—that i.'i t.i say, *»f doubtful authority or of iirsulfix^cut importance. The 
they find themselves with very sin all tivmlahle hinds, either tor “ Virgin and Child ” (iSj), assigned h) Fioro dcUai'nincesca, gives 
landing or discounting, and the supply being sm.dl its value tends but a A'ery iiifulequatu impressimi td’ the genius of this gifted artist, 
to rise. li'oiu the little portrait (1S6) said to be by INlaaaccio would 

Just as the revival of trade in tho United State** C!iu‘*ed an ex- it bo poaaiblo to appreciate the comimiuding position which he 
traordinary demand for additional currency, so the improvement hold in the gradual development tif tho Fl<jrentine school. In 
here at homo is gradually also causing u dcinuml, not to anything some cases the association ‘d a great name wiih an indifl'erent per- 
liko the same oxtent as yet, but in a mamior that is likely to go formance is altogether misleading. Thi> ‘‘Feet* Homo *'(188), 
on incrfMisiiig. As the number of workpeople taken oji iucrea-ses, lent by iSir William Abdy, is a goniiiuo and \ ery interesting work 
Aud still more ns wages rise, and with wauen prices, tlic Amount of its kind, and it bears evident trncc.s of Muutcguas influence; 
of money Decessary for paying wages and piirchusing for the ordi- but it would^ need far stronger cviibmce than i-i aflorded by' the 
rmry current purposes of life Avill need to bo gieatly enlarged, signalluv to jii.*^tify'the concliwiou that jMiinlegna hira.s«.df had any 
This increase in the money in circulation will dmw uAvay' some hand in its production. Tho question hero cun scarcely bo said 
part of the resourcee of the various bank**. These, moreover, to admit of a doubt, for it depends not on minute and disputable 
will find an increasing demand from luaimfacturors and trndtjra points of technical method, but upon tbo esseiiiial quality of an 
generally. Rvoiy man who setM his profits inercabing will nriist's mind and Tnvention. Mautogna may at some early stogo of 
desire to extend his business in some way or other, and therefore his career hiiAe displayed equal immaturity of power ;*ho could 
AAill need Additional credit. But additional credit can only be scarcely, even in his earliest youth, imless he were copying the 
obtained,, when it is demanded by a great number of people at work of another, have made u design so entirely' inconsistent with 
once, 1 ^ paying higher for the Bocommudation. Thus every steji tho known intellectual tendencies of his art. His imagination Jed 
id the improvement in trade tends to enhance the value of him always to the simplest form for expn^ssing his idea. Ho pos- 
money, ana we may expect to see the rates fully maintained sessed a stronj^ grasp of character, and he could resUizo the 
during the present and next ^ear, should nothing occur to lull dnimatic force of any subject he chose to present; but he 
check the improvement which Is in progress. No doubt this concerned himself only with the essential facts in either kiud, and 
rise in the value of money in the abort Juan market will have the he never sought to enrich his design by the rendering of useless 
edeet refwrred to above—thnt ia^ it will induce many persons, detail. The author of the picture boloiiging to Sir Wilfiam A bdy 
and more partirularly bankers and the larger capiulists, to sell out exhibits a talent of quite another order. He has employed a 
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fraitful fancy in furnishing the scene with abundant incident, that 
owns but liiilo relation to the central idea \ and he has spent the 
beet of liiH labour in the minute realization of unimportant acces- 
Borios of architecture and landscape. In these respects he reminds 
US of IJusaiti, who in the early part of his career worked under 
th(j influence i»f the Mumnese manner, and who preserved to the 
last a fondness for the picturesque aspect of ruined fragments of 
building such as may bo foului in the jiicturo befoi-e us. Jliit it 
would perhaps bo rash to oiler more than a conjecture ^as to the 
real authorship; for th<jre are several of the loss-known painters 
of North Italy to whom such a work might probably be assigned, 
and the only thing that can be cor.fuiently stated is that it is 
certainly not b^y Amjrea Afantogna. Hir VVilliaiu Abdy sends 
two other Italian pictures that will also urouho discuasion. 
In the catalogue they uro both set down to I'lancia, and 
the first is said to ho a portrait of the pointer himself. It is highly 
improbable, howover, that they can both be tho work of the same 
hand, and it is at ioast doubtful whctluir citlior of them belongs 
to Francia. The o».o O93), u head of strong indivulual rlmractor, 
painted in fair tones of colour, and showing in the mode of its oxe- 
ciitiun a fine feeling for design, at once suggests the name of 
Autbnello da Messina; the other, with its greater force of chiar¬ 
oscuro, points to tho practice of tho Milanese school, and sooms to 
justify tho conjecture that it is the work of Andrea Solario. 

Among the interesting n'cords of an earlier phase of Italian art 
are to be reckoned tho iVaguieul.s of fresco assigned to Giotto 
which come from the Ituscoe collection at Jjivcrpool. To tho 
same series belong the noblo lieads of the Apostles in the National 
Gallery. These fragmenls wore sawn from the walls of the 
church of Santa Maiia tlel Ourmine in 1770, and they constitute, 
with the engravings of Thomas Fateh, almost tho only record re¬ 
maining of Giottos labours in this church, which was diistroycd 
by lire iu 1771, Alessrs. Orowo and Oavalcaselle throwsonio doubt 
upon the asstimplion that they are genuine examples of his work, 
aud are disposed to assign them to ono of his followers; but 
the J* Daughter of_ Jleiodius(236), in spite of tho damaged 
condition of the painting, reveals qualities that are not 1111 worthy 
of Giottos repiitariou. Jleside these lirst essays of tho l*'l(»rentine 
school hangs a large composition of the “ Virgin and (Jbild with 
Saints" (222), which may bo taken to illustrate the sLirting point iu 
tho progress <»f Venetian painting; for, altlioiigh it is dated us late 
as 1472, it does not mail any advance upon the practice of the 
Muraneso artists in their earlier efl'orts. The subsequent growth 
of tho Venetian school may bo traced iu tho two examples of 
Cima da Uouegliaiio, lent by .Mr. Dutler, and in tho “ \Trgiu and 
Child " (232), aseriboJ to Vivariui, which is coutribuled by bir 
Frederick ll;ighton. Several pictures attributed to tho greater 
masters of Venice do not, in nil cases, carry u conviction of their 
authority. A small “ \'irgiu and Child ” (141), set down to Titian, 
has nothing to recoin mend it but its signalure. A larger aud 
more important comiio>ition from Lord .Strailord’s collodion (149) 
is undoubtedly a genniiio e.>Lumplo of tho Venetian school, but 
its general char.icicr suggest:! the name of Donifacio rather 
than T'iliitn. Tliero is direct evidence, indeed, for giving to 
Titian tho group of })ortrails of the tlirce children of King 
Ferdinand of Austria lent by Lord Cowpur. AVo have 

the artist's letter dated J54S iu wliicli he. announces to his 
patron the speedy completion of tho w^ork; but it is to bo ob¬ 
served that T'itian's latest biographers aSsumo that he only gave 
the finishing louchcs to tho painting, and that it tv:Ls in great part 
executed by another hand. .Sebastian del Fiombo is only half a 
Venetian, for he borroweil tho es.3ontial principles of his style from 
tho practice of another school. Uf the two lucturos bearing his 
name in the preyeot exhibition, one, a portrait of A’ittoria 
Colonna (214), is in a stale that rendern it dilliiailfc to form any 
confident opinion of its worth. If it ha.s once ||een a genuine 
painting, it must have gravely sullei'ed nt tho hands of restonu's. 
The other, a noble male ptirtrait (205), lent, by Mr, Jkiillio 
Hamilton, is in every way worthy of the painter’.s fame. It ranks 
among the very best examples of Italian portraiture in the 
gallery, and tho grand pose of the figures, with the simple 
nrrangoniuDt of the black brocaded robe, prove beyond ques¬ 
tion that it is tin* work of a man who ]>os.seb9ed a sense of 
style iu design, mucIi us might bo expecttid from nn artist 
who had served under the leadership of Michael Angelo. 
Beneath it hangs a very interesting Venetian ])icturo (206) 
uasigned to Giorgione, and in the next room we find a por¬ 
trait (156), lent by Lord Strallord, which also boars tlie name of 
this mrest of Venetian masters. In the latter, however, it is im¬ 
possible to detect any of the characteristics of Giorgione's style. 
The lyjie of tho face and the pose of thelligure recall tho manner 
of Faris liordone, but there has been so much repainting that it 
is perhaps scarcely worth while to Bpeculnte upon tho question of 
its authorship. 

In the Third OallHry are plnc(‘d some of tho moat important 
fipe^imena of Italian su l. The two Madonnas of llaflaelle, the por¬ 
traits by Andrea del .Sarto, aud the large decorativo compu.«!itions 
by Paul Veroiib'ie, make up a notable group of genuine and cha- 
lacteristic example.**. Tho larger Kall'aelle (152) is interesting, 
not merely for its intrinsic beauty, but for tho evidence it affords 
of the oomplote independence of hia genius at this early stage of 
his ciireor. It bears the daln of 1508, wiieu the painter 
was no more than twenty-five years of age, and yet it 
asserts even more clearly than the i'amous Borghese picture 
of tho Entombment, executed in the previous year, tho 
new direction which religious art was about to take under 


RafTaelle’s leadership. In this group of mother and ifliild, eom- 
I biued with such exauisite grace of line and spontaneous truth of 
movement, there is out slight trace loft of the earnest devotional 
spirit which is to be found in the earlier painters of Florence, and 
oven in the work of KafTaeUe's master, Perugino. The force and 
fascination of the picture lie not in any new perception of the 
religions aspect of the subject, but iu a deeper and more liberal 
understanding of the purely natural relation of mother and child. 
There is on this sido a refinement and delicacy of observation 
such as painting had never before attained, and has never since 
surpassed or even, equalled. Tho action of the child^s hand, the 
look of innocent laughter upon his face, and the contrasted expres¬ 
sion of roposo upon the countenance of tlie mother, belong to aldnd 
of beauty in art that Rali'aeUe was tiie first to discover or to display. 
.Such an achiovoment marks a new departure in the study of nature, 
aud points to a growing consciousness in the artist that there lay 
a wido field for tho exercise of his genius beyond the limite 
that had been assigned to it by the requirements of tho Church. 
'I'ho smaller group of the same subject (148) is not of equal beauty, 
and its effect is marred by partial restoration. Of the por- 
tnut.s by Andrea del Sarto, the finest is that which is assumed to 
present the likeness of the painter himself. Tho half-length of a lady 
[159), if it was over firiishod, has since suflbred considerably, but 
evou in its present imperfect condition it impresses the spectator 
by the grand disposition of the drapery and by the noble car¬ 
riage of the head. Tho faco i.s of a type that constantly recurs 
in Andrea del iSarto's drawings, and is in all probability the like¬ 
ness of the painter’s wife. 


REVIEWS. 

INDIAN DESFATCTIES OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON.* 

R. OWEN has rendered good service to all candidates for 
civil or military employment in India as well as to the 
gononil reader, by this selection from more than half a dozen 
volumes (ff the despatcheb published by Colonel Gurw’ood or by 
the present Duke of Wellington. To thuT task Mr. Owen brings 
a good knowledge of Indian history, and some local experience ac¬ 
quired when serving iu tho lulucatioual Department under the 
Government of Iknnbuy. 11 is snleclion of papers is judicious; his 
arriingeiueut perspicuous; and the study of tho work is matenally 
helped by an introductory essay of sumu ninety pages, in which be 
discusses the policy of the Marquess of Wellesley ti>wards tho nativo 
I’oweia, and the cliaracter of his more illustrious brother. Yet it 
is impossible not to bo struck with sundry blemishes or rather 
omissions, Avliicb a little more pains would have enabled the 
author to supply. If there is any occasion on which short editorial 
notes are require.d it is in tho publication of a coiTespondence of 
an umiiiunt ])ublic servant, which 0Iubra(H^^ an immense variety of 
subjects and ranges over a period not within the recollection of 
ai^y living statesman. It may, no doubt, bo pleaded that tho 
Duke's style is so clear and colu*ront, his aims are so transparent, 
and tho topics di.scussed are so interwoven with hi.story, its wars, 
sieges, and treaties, that few explanati(jn 3 or additions are neces¬ 
sary, This, in ono souse, is all very true. Nobody can wish to 
adti to or take anything from Wellington's clear and concise dic¬ 
tion. But when iu India, during a period of nearly eight years, 
General Wellesley was iu constant correspondence with the fore¬ 
most civilians and soldiers of tho day; and at no period of its 
liisiory did the East India Company produce men more eminent, 
if not in making Revenue Settlumeuts and drafting Codes, at least 
for diplomatic talent and skill in negotiating treaties and ceasions. 
Among.‘*t other correspondents, General Wellesley was constantly 
writing to Muuro or to Malcolm, to Kirkpatrick or to Close. 
Rarely, if over, does Mr. Owen recollect to give at the head of 
each letter the official designation of these and numerous other 
officials. A practised student of Anglo-Indian history may pos¬ 
sibly recollect that Mr. Such-a-one was restraining Scindia, that this 
able Colonel was “ educating ’’ the Nizam, or that this gifted Major 
was expounding to the Posbwa the utter absurdity of a Mahratta 
confederacy against such powerful enemies as the British. In some 
inst;itices the position of the correspondent can be gathered or 
guessed from the context of tho letters. But sudden changes are 
Constantin the Indian oificialworld,as Mr. Owcu well knows; 
tho threads of tho diplomatic web are crossed and intertwined; 
now and then two officers are deputed to the same chief or prince, 
but in very diflbront capacities; aud the greater and more ex¬ 
tensive tho range of the topics, the more important it is that the 
reader should see at a glance the exact psition which was filled 
hf each Commissioner, Agent, or Kosiaent. As illustration, we 
oWrve that during a considerable portion of these years the 
following gentlemen were filling posts of the very highest im- 
portancei Josiah Webbo was Secretary to the Government of 
Madras; Colonel Palmer was at Poona, with tho Peshwa; Mr. 
Lumsdou and Mr. Scott were in Oudh; Colonel Cullius was at 
Gwalior; the post of Resident nt Hyderabad was filled first ly 

• A Selectionfrnm Detpatchei^ Memoranda, and other Papere relatinff 
to India, of Held Manhal t/u JlJuke of Wellington, K.Q. Edited by 
Sidney J. Owen, M.A., Reader in Law and History and Tutor at Cbrist- 
ctnirch. Reader in Indian llistoiy’, Oxford, formerly Professor in the 
Elpbinstone Cullogo, Jlombay. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 188a 
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OoloDe) Kirkpatrick, who afterwards beramo MiliLnr;]r Secretary twenty miles: that provious to Assaye our troops .accomplished 
to the Government oi' India, and tlien by Oaptoin Kirkpati'iek; | twenty-three miles in seven hours and a half, and that the rate of 
Colonel Stevenson commanded the Nizam's cuulinfrent; General ; pro^^resHwiw then invariably three miles an hour; while, after Assay© 
Stuart was Commandcr-iQ-Ghief ut Bombay. The troop.s in I and before Argaum, a marcli of ono hundred and twenty miles in 
Upper India were under Sir James Craig, who i.s beard of, | eight days enabled the General to save'* all our Convoys and the 
amongst other places, at a station culled Auupshire, not very fur | Nizam's territories," and to win the la.sl battle, attacking late in 
fVom Meerut, of which hardly anything remains but the neglected | the duy, ns bis friend and disciple Lord llardingo did, just forty 
core who died tboiic. Malcolm was at one time Town j years afterwards, nt Kcrozefibah. A letter to Colonel Sartorius on 

the best way ofiuakiug war in tho jungles is pi’ogiiant with mean¬ 
ing noil advice. I'liis oHicer is warned against moving small bodies, 
however compact, in dill'eront dinM-iioiis against Nairs and such¬ 
like, who can do without baggage and bide in the dcribe forest or 


tombs of oiRcors 

Major at Madras, was then AHsistKiii Resident nt Jlydorabud, 
and was aubsoquently sent on a special mission to Sciiidia's Court. 

Mr. UbthufT was Commissioner in Malabar. Five ('onitnissloners— 

IjOrd llai'ris, Colonel W. KirkpatrieJe, Rnrry Close, llorivy 
Welksloy, afterwards Lord Cowley, and Arthur VVellu.*^!!')'him- ! appear, just as they choose. The only way of dealing with these 


self—were entrusted with alfuirs at Seringupalam after itricapluro. 
Some, but by no means all, of the above additions can be ex¬ 
tracted from the present vxilumc. It was tho duLy of any c.ditor, 
especially of one wln>lin8 shown himbclf so oapabk* in selection ami 
armngement, to have prevented any doubt or seiu'chiugs of hfavt 
about tbuBu details. Also u few explanations might have been 
added of the leas familiar Anglo-Indian terms. By alchhar is 
meant a newspaper published in the vurnariilar. Si'hhundiva an*, 
irregulars or a sort of militia. Tanuahi^ more usually T/tanntr/is, 
are police stations. AVr;v7.-, or hi/'*A, is tho current price of articles 
in the native bazaar. A toulej or i)rop(n'ly /ran/, is a writlun iigrei - 
meiil, and in these despatches the word ineauH articles of 
offered to chiefs nud opponent.-^. A mutaifmhli is an accouiiliiot 
or n writer. Ihihuahn-;/ is u word eoiiii?(l fur the iu)m;o by 
'V\’elleBley himself from tluhm/i, uii interpreter, tiv <.ue who kiiuU'^ 
two Inngmiges, and meaiiH, freiii llie Cuiitext, triekorv ami deceit. 
Mr. Gwen may iirobably be aware of the exact signilication «il' 
these and other terms. If dors nut follow ti».it I'higijsh ri'iuh'is 
can be as familiar with lliciu as they are uuw with bakahish un-l 
lout. 

Now for the despatches ami their author. Tim introduction byiiMr. 
Gwen wilt enable the general vvudev t.«»l(.llovv tho cijiuse of war iiml 


foes is to ch'ur th(! road of jungle nt wlmlovcr expotiso and lime, 
paih forward advanced posts when the line of mimdi is cleared, 
and then, when the cuiuiuuuications with the roar arc secured, 
send out light detachments in all tlirections. Tho Bucee.^ss of 
military op»Tations in India depemlK on .'mpplius.*’ There is no 
dilliculty in figliting, and in liudiiig the means of beating your 
enemy with or without Io.hs,"’ W ellesic'y wtt.s never needlessly 
Biivoro, much lr*s.s cruel; but Im tells Colonel Sartorius to givo a 
hint tu a troublesome fellow named Mousa, “ wln> was supplying 
a ho.^lile Raja with rice, that ho wu.s in the habit of hangring men 
vvliu dealt Iremdierously while living under tho protection of the 
Ctnnpany. ’ The objection to martial law, though often quoted, 
limy as well be rcjuated liere. “ l^lililary gentleiueu ill Malabar" 
ought lu givo their own delinition of military law. “I uiider- 
sLanJ Uiiiiliiry law to b<‘ the law of iho .Bword, and, in well- 
regiilatt'd ami diseiplincil arniie.s, to be the will of the general." 
^^or vMiB it cli’iir hi \Velle.''ley how common qiie.-»tion.s and the 
cunmion hnsiiie,-s of provinces could lo) on, if, when rebels could 
silieady bi* ])iinished, all w’oiild bo “ referred to u military cuni- 
imuidiug ollieer, ns in a camp, and would bo decided upon military 
priueiph's eiLlier by h'im.scif or hi.B fillicciv.” Martial law, in fact, 
the BU})pri .V ion of every ordinary tribunal. As remarkable as 


diplom.Tcy in thuse event Ini liims. Tlio weak ])uliry of Sir .fulm j the power to condiiet a campaign hLlcce^s^lllly is the reluctance to 
Shove had been to play "If one nativi* I’owerng.iiiist :imillii*r. J’h ii ! l>*vin w.ir without the elear«‘.>t ju.^tilication. A refusal of the 
of the \Velh-rievs was to enmh 'lippou, tu lemier irieiich iuit i- - iMuhraltas to iiccedo to a clo.-rr jdliaiico was no justillcatjon, 

neither ought oue country to make war cm another bec.aTi.'<i-the 
laller may at some tiuio form nil alliance prejudicial to the iiilcrots 
of the, toMiier. I'iqual plainness of speecii is shown in letters to 
llie (Joveniiir-GcMieial, who is Ireated, tlioiigh with respect, just like 
('olumd Stc5\i n.son or Major Murray. Lord Mornington Lad mucli 
bit- r not jt in tho army and liiimper its comumnder, nor neod he 
Ln> i.> tSeringnjialain alter its capture: but he ought nt onco to go 
to .Madras, at the coiumencenient uf the Mahratta cani]inign, in order 
to ulilaiii early inti llicenco .ami to keep the perverse Miulnift Go- 
verijiueiit straight. < hi Hu* other Iniiid, guval sLre.ss is laid on the 
pn-'Ciice of a Civil magislrulc, with troops whvn sent to put 
down robeiliuu. Jli^i hu.'^incss “to re-i';-:tabli,sh Civil oigan- 
izali 'n,’ lu give cmilldence to the iuliabil.inls, and to procii’.o ro- 
suiircc.-' iiiid ."upplies for the troops. In his absence nothing will 
be iloiic. ViMagi's will remain disorted, and the soldier.s, deprived 
ol siipjilics, w ill lake to iilinideriiig the country. Military men 
whoh.ive eoiidiicled operations siiccossfully in Upper India, rv 
ajain^t the fiontier tiibe.s to the east of Bengal, may be sf»niewhat 
Mii)ni-ed tu lenrn that AN'eliesh'v Ihoiiglitthe rainy season tin* b -'t 
tur •ipi-ranuiiB in tho .Mahratta countiy. Certainly the black s u! 
turned to mud, and w.is, now and tlien, i'lijiraclicabh* jur car- 
riu.’es ami artillery. But the .arin.v' would always get water; 
livt'is, no longer fordalilt' to llio enemy, could be easily cro.-^ed 
hv ns with ])Oijfoons or llie conmioii barivet boats ; and oilier 
iiu’iuiveniences weicmere trilJes. Tht* mciiiorandum from vvliloh 
thi 'e particular ii'inarks are taki'ii is a perfect text-book on 
niililary opt'ralions in a strange country, on the collection ol sup- 
plie-s, on the tlefeneo of British or allied territory, and on the 
attack tf furls. The young general who could provide for these 
and twenty luoni such contingencies might well be justilied iu 
telling tlie i\i/.nm’s Minister that lio wuuid beat all the Malir.Uliis 
ill lliiidm*'lan, ami feed his army even if it were to marcli to Delhi. 

Oiir reinaining .space niu^'t be devoted ttiaiuly to thusi* <-ivil 
questions whicli nro more within the proviuc,o*of a Goveruor- 
General. But there is abundant indication that, had the twM 
brotliers exchanged places, the soldier at least would have become 
not less ouiinent in tho Indian Council tlinn in the Mahratta lield. 
That, dealing with wily and unscrupulous Malirattas, ho sluiuld 
have forim*d a low estimate of tho nativi' character is not surpris¬ 
ing ; but ill all Jiis iiitercoui*se with Vakils and Dewans, by letter 
or in cxmfermice,, he is earnest and impiossive, without being dicta¬ 
torial; and we know that iu Mysore, with which he was so long 


veiitiou im iui]u».''siliility, to break u|i the .M.iliialla euiili ih niev. 
and to UB.M,‘rt the supremaey of the Biiti>h J'uvvei*. lluw, with 
one brutheriii Council and tin- other in the lield. liase piiaiin.iiii! 
end.'? wgi'O allaincd is a niatter of lii>lory into wiiieh wo are no! 
going to enter. Gtir business is with the mini who left India 
bufore he wits lliirl\-si.v yeaif-of age. find who li.id then uliv.idy 
provinl him.self to be ii coiiMimiuale gt nei.il, a cleiir-sightod poli¬ 
tician, and a sucec.'^'-lnl aduiiiiisirator. Now it was all along- well 
known that General W elh-sh*v jnul the best ruU.s of blrategv at 
his liiigeis’ ends, ready lor ajiphealioii ; lliiiL lie .‘-eeimal to divine by 
nicro inlnitiun the obji-cl;. ami wishes of liis iinscriquilmi^ 
iiiitiiguni.M.<?; that he wiole as it he had ii detailed plan of <’\erv 
ddlicult coniilry Cuiislaiitiv bi foie Ijiiu.with its gh.iuts, 

furls, and b.izniirs, cleur us ii shown in a niudcrn pholugniph : 
that he wa«i fully as able to lectiiio a comuii^s.ouiL • llicer mi llie 
drie&t drudgiM’y of li.s tli'i-artmeut n.^ he was lu tell a general el 
divibion how to biing his forces into line; th.it he knew hew i.. 
avail irinn-elf of every f.ivuiiinlde eiicuinhlame of clininte or 
loc.ality in preparing his, cuinbin.itiens , iiml that in the .irt (-f v\ ii. 
vvliicli i.s ^akl lo bo made up <*1 blunders, he eumunlti’d the few. 
and left nothing to acirideiiL or chance. 11 is impalienc.' of joblauT uml 
corruption, his bharp ami incisive nquMols to imui who luefenod tiieir 
owiisellish objects to the‘•vr vice of till* Slate, hi.s anxiety to do ju.-lice 
to oiiponcula from wlioin he had dillensl. his nente perception of 
char.acter, tho respect ami veneration with wliich ho inspired .snb- 
ordijiutes in the held or tho Gouncil, arc points in his character 
which do not admit of controvoisy. But wo .suspect that, 1“ 
many readers, this volume will bo alimi.«t the tir.st reveluliun ol hi.- 
signiil talents for ncgotialhin, government, and civil iillairf?. Jt i- 
not loo much to siiy lliat ho display a an iii.right into native 
character, an instinct as to Oriental MibteiTuge and treachery, mu 
a])precifttion ol’dillicuU problems likely to arise witli tlio increasing 
rc.sjionribiUties of ccs.'ioii and conqm st, which would luivo tloiio 
credit to tlm wisest of Lnglish staleeinen, or the most triiii«‘il of 
Indian administrators', to lus brother tho Govenmr-Goneral, on 
the one hnnd, and to J.ord Lawrence, L'ud Metctilfe, Munri) and 
Thomnson, on the other. Mr. Gwen pointedly draws attention lu 
tho unsparing critici.sin on Moiibou’s discreditable retreat before 
llolkur in 1S04. Sir R>jbert Reel qm?ted this us tho best military 
let lor hu Lad ever read ; and every suha Item, to borrow a phva.''e 
fiom Macaulay, baa, or “ ought tu have it by heart"; while any 
civilian can make out that this incftpablo and ill-starred cum- 


mander advanced into u country (>f wliie.h bo wa.s quite ignorant, < connected, two iiaiue.s aro held in atloctionate roinoiubranco by 
rotreated when h« might bavo attacked, remained htutiunary ! natives lo this day- ono ia Sir Mark Cubbou, the olber is Artlmr 
when ho ought to have continued hi.s luiirdi, and inllicted on I \Velle>lev. Tho y’oung Hindu Rnjti who was replaced on the 

rtiiw a»nta (. ........ Al..:....1 .. 1_,11-. _ ..i' _ , _ U., __1 ...K.... .1..... 


our arms a disgrace to which ovoii Maiwund uilorda hardh 
paralle?. 

To the oflicor who studies his priifcs.sion and who now ri?€*'? bv 
merit and not by puiehaso, this volume iiiiwt alUml a sorie.-? o‘f 

valuable locturca, Tbo probability of llu; French tdVcctiui; a 
.' • . ■ . 


landing in India, or giving real help to Tippoo, is derided, 'J'li 
description of the grand army marching to Seringapalam with th- 
Nizam’s contingent, the brinjarruB or grain mercjiiiiuts, tbobul]ock.s, 
elephants, carts, " coolitys and doolies," might' for clenriu'.s.s and 

n Sni>r>iii1 GurrPKi-iniiiluMl. fn HaAm.:'.. .. 


throne of his ancestors by tho genius and policy of the Wolle.rieys 
only died in 1868, and wo are now about to Imiul over his king¬ 
dom, enrichod and civilized, to his adopted son. In tho suggcstml 
treat.ueut of the Bhin'ls Wellesley riiitic.ipated Outram. By conci¬ 
liation and by avoiding interferoiic© wo can niako them our best 
friends. A contrary line of conduct did actually, until Outr.am'H 


the I time, make them, in tho words of a despatch lo lUo Bombay Go- 


concieouess drive a Special Correspondent to despair. 0 observ 0 
here, without the sliglUcat disparngeuumt to Gonoral lioberUs 

recent splendid feats, that Wellesley repeatedly iiveraged sevonteen __ _ - 

miles a day; that'eveij the Nizam’s “ rupscallious" marched j administration that “neither the Court of tho Dimetors jior tbo 


vernment, “ our worst enemies.’’ On tho impolicy of cmjdoving 
troops tu support tho violent nets of native Govonimcnts tia, o 
despatches are equally strong. Giir soldiers ought not to he tins 
agents of “ little dirty a»i/Mrrr« exactions." The state of public 
events in India was generally so advanced during tho Wefli.‘«h'v 
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Kind’s MiuLjterB were capable of taking an enlarged view. I 
doubt very much if there ia any man in Kngland who understands 
our preboiit situation. I am certain Lord Castlereogh does not.” 
l*ur proof that W^leslej^ad grasped minute details as well ns 
fiihirgod principles we nm only refer to his letter on the dilfer- 
encfs between the Peshwa and the Southern inghirdarB. It is not 
the production of a military rommandernt all. It would have done 
I'l-edit to any of the foremost civUiiius of Lord Dalhousie’s school. 
'I'ho same brea tb of view, the same sound political insightf the same 
clcnr appreciation of the future, prompt bis remarks on the difllicultiGS 
and responsibilities of our Indian supremacy. Peace in Europe is no 
grouud for diminishing the oftective strength of the Indian army. 
\ good administration mny proiuoti* internal peace, but troops 
should, be iiiaRscd in large* stations w'henco they can easily be 
luoT^ and not Irillen'd away in small detncliod posts. It is 
ill no harsh criticb<m of Wellfsloy's genius that we solcrt a 
l>'\v iustances in whi^h his judgment was at fault, lie was 
in error in 179S, wheiu he thought that we ought never again 
lo Iw involved in a ^‘country” or internal war, but might pre¬ 
serve peace by bahinci ug the various Powers, or wlien he 
•was half-inclined to cedo the Province of Oudh to Ilolkar. 
Ilut these and a few others are mere slips; and in what 
]ie fijiys as to the impolicy of employing negro troops in the 
)u»8t Indies; on the propriety of having u regular establiHhmeut of 
bullocks for transport instead of hiring the-ce animals; on the 
dangvirs of an indiscriminate admission of Europeans into the 
interior: on the neceasiry for roads and for the improvement of 
iuteriial navigation; on the Company s monopoly of trade; on the 
taxation of the Ik'ngul Provinces; on the importance of preventing 
communications between Native Courts and Contiuoiital Powers; 
iiiid even on such modern questions as famines and tludr leinedies, 
lie either points out diincultios or suggests a line of conduct 
which the wisest and strongest of Anglo-Iuditui administrators 
might ]tODder with advantage. Then naturally comes the question, 
Whence did Uie Sepoy Ceneral gaih thi« cioHrucss of insight and 
this fecundity of resource y lie had served no afjprenlicesinp of 
.^tateora't in England. BetweiMi 1787, when he cuiered the army, 
null 1797, when he went to India, he had merely U'eu. sent here 
and there between Ireland and the Low Countries. IJe never 
entered Parliament till 1806, when he became M.P. for Jive, niter 
his I'oturn from the I'iast But sumo isru men leap to light ns 
>late.<»nien aud generals u» otheis are born painters and poets. A 
genevaLiou which 1ms arisen since Wellington’s remains were 
iittinglv laid under the dome of tSt. Paul'M way possibly take some 
of its liupi'fSbions oJ him Irom the diary of a esnieal voluptuary nr 
from the ouipourings ol a lladical pre.SM. But delay in the recogni¬ 
tion of lloiiiMii Caiholic claims, or uii unfonni'Hle utterance about 
the pei' t-CLion of the British Coiisliluiiun at a lime whiui the 
nation was lawiully a.'-Uiiig for reform and tin. exiciiMiou of the 
frauchiM-, ou;:ht not to b»i weighed aguiu.-t hia splendid achieve¬ 
ments and his higli sensti of duty. Kuther do we hope that 
posterity ina^i long be instructed by his jnsliuc, his mnnliness, his 
devotion to tue.Soievcian, his tnin8p.Hrenl sincerity, und his cajmeity 
for war aud mUuiiiistrutlou, when fanaticiii rlr-ioric and ii^n.ible 
submission of piiLh ude to party and <1113 bhall cillier be 

ineutioucd with abhurreuce or be clean forgutten. 


MOLlftUE.* 

M ARsENE IKiTJSSAYE was di’-rctor of the Crunedie 
• jTin^aise und-r tlm Second Lmj.ir*. It n/ight, llieivfure, 
be presMUied tiiat bo wonid write about Moiiore witii some know¬ 
ledge and tiutliurit3’, IJ** does write with 11 iMtx mid slipshod 
cJirelebBiiv-sa which makes his book us di}»<Mf<litiihIc lo Irench 
literature as it hononrable to the art 01 pubii-hihg in Eranco. 
Mulurr, sn fvvtine vt sa JUle is a beaiitilul ioiit, exccdeiitly printed 
on hiiLiii-uiaae piiper, and illustrated v^itii etcuingij, engravings, 
t.ol-pieees, aud ui.>HUient8 in black and ivd. ^><1 mu of the illus- 
Iriilions arc reprodiictions—^rather cmbellisbed, wo think—of 
enjira\ings in curlv editions of MtilifercH piays. 'rim litlo-pugc is 
a copy o an interibtmg Iroutispieco of 1G73, viqu-eseiiting MoUcre 
i.i hiH two charai-lers of y^iuuarelle aud .M..(>ciii lilo. M. iloussaye 
would iia>u made a better choice if he had co}tied the l’roulis}jiece 
of the h*'(.uu(i vuiuiuc of that dale, which gave purtraita oi the 
comedian and (iis wiie, crowned by tlio muse fhalia. Many 
other pretiy cu/raviat.ra aie said by M. lloussivyis to bo ri-pro- 
dnetionH M' porirH}l<i of Mile. Moliere. The onginala am in M. 
lloubsayes pti.-rti'-sioii; but wo see no rcHson to tieiieve much iu»)re 
in their"aulneuticUy than iii that of liio too numerous so-ciiJlod 
poitraiLh CO h^ieU by tSoloirol. Wo iisk li»r tim pedigree of the 
portraits, and M. iiousi^Hye oil'ers no evidence. 

The outward part aud uiateriaJ form of M. Iloussaye's book 
leaveo Uttm to lie iltisired. The portruitu may not bo authentic, 
but they HIV pnliy. The cojiy iu wax «>l “ MidiGroV seal" (so 
ciiflad) on th* 113^4*11 f would terribly damage theivolume if it 
cmtie to be omund; but probably tbo wax might bo removed by 
the apfitioatioii or a lieated knife-blade. As wo have said, tho 
is una^orthy oi the eugravings. The stylo has all 
lauU«; it i» gibhing, flowery, Gm])ty, full of repetitions, 
uud toriibly t^ious. Where we look ior lacis we hod only 
grotesque aiisUkes ami a tissue of ibconsiHtent laucies. As the 
Erencb ^ntim Seeui to hold back from the tusk of exposing M, 

* Mntiire, Mujemniett sajitft. Ihir Arsine Hoosesye. Paris ; Dentu. 
xBSo. 


Houssaye’s innumerable blnDden, we mteiid to note a hw ipeipi- 
inens. M. Houssaye's intentioii is to reeonstruet, Igr the etnoy of 
documents and the exereise of Imoffiitation, the inner life ^ 
Molidre, especially the story of hu relations with his wife. 
Armande lidjard "M. Hoiissayo calls an enigma, a Jooonda^ a 
thrice-iflasked coquette. Two points in her story have ahvaya in¬ 
vited the attention of the curious. Fix«t, who was Aimande, and 
what was her parentage P Second, bow did she behave to 
Moli^re; was she merely a coauette, or was she actually faithless P 
As to the first question, we facts era really simple enough, 
though they have been confused, originally by the lack of docu- 
niontH, and afterwards by the prurient conjectures and scandals of 
French biographers, Mnliure was marriod on the 14th Febrmuy, 
1662, to Armande Grdsinde Olairo Elisabeth Bdjord, describe 
in the contract of marriage (23 Januaiy, 1662) as daughter 
of Mario Horvd, widow of the late Joseph Bdjard. This ^jard 
died early in 1643, and his widow, Marie llerv^,,renounced his 
succossiou for herself and for her children. Two of them are 
falsely doscribed as minors, and among these children there is one 
spoken of as ** line petite non baptisde.” This little frirl, the youngest 
of the Bdjard family, is the Armande whom Moliere married. In 
Die absence of her ^ptismal certificate, evidence can scarcely be 
more clear. In 1643, Marie Hervd names her other children, and 
adds that she has an iiifant unbaptised daughter. In 1662 ahe 
gives a daughter—not one of the children alluded to by name in 
1643—to Molidre. 

How then did a mysterv, aud a scandalous one, mther about 
tho birth of Armando P It happened thus:—in 1663, Molidre was 
at feud with tho actors of the Hdtel de Bourgogne. One of them, 
MoiitHeuxy, as wo learn from a letter of liacine’s (4th November, 
1G63), accused Moli^m to the King of having married his own 
daughter. “ Montfieury is not listened to at the Court,” adds 
K.'icine, and Ijouis XlV^. showed what he thought of the miser¬ 
able charge by becoming godfather to Moli^re's child. The 
scandal seems to have ariMeii in this wayMoliore since 1643 had 
belonged to the same theatrical company as Madeleine, Genevi6ve, 
Louis, and Joseph Bdjnrd. Slander called him the lover ot 
Madeleine, who, in 1638, had borne a daughter to Esprit Ray¬ 
mond, (lomte do Mod^ne. Some confusion about this cbild, sucli 
AS curtitinly existed in the mind of Grimarest, or a theory that 
I Mario Jlerv^ was too aged to have boen the mother of Armande, 

I must have prompted Montfleury lo bring his abominable charge, 
i 'VVlmt is M. Tloussayo's view? He says that Genevieve, not 
I Madeleine Bayard, wa» the niistrt'ss of Molitro, and that Armando 
! was the dauj^hter of Madeleino by the Conite de Modftne. Some- 
I times he incUnes to think that Moliere was the lover of all three 
I Bi'jards; but, on tho whole, bis opinion is that we have stated. 
’ Ili)W does he prove hi.s point? Genevieve was nut present 
* at Molicrcs marriage; therefore she was jealous, therefore bo had 
boen her lover. Him eviilence i.s given on p. 46. ** Moli6ro was loo 
much the friend of M. do Mod^ne to Indray him, thei'pforn I 
believe that” he foil in love with Gonoiuve. This is odd login; 
Moliere would not have loved one sister, Iheroforo he must have 
given his heart to tho other! Now let it bo remarked that, in 
1642 Modone was not in Paris, or near Madeleine, who four years 
e.'iriier had been bis mistress. He was in exile, and M. 
IJoii-paye must show how he knows that he was tho friend of 
.Moiierc. M. Loisohmr’s theory is that Madeleine was the mother 
of Armande, and that Marie Hervd acknowledged the child to 
(Icquivo Modene, who might, iu 1643, have been expected to return 
to INirid. E'nough hns, perhaps, biM^n said to show how absolutely 
baseless is M. Houssaye’s theory, first, that MoU^re must have 
I loved Genevieve, because to have loved Madeleine would have been 
I to deceive Modono; second, that Mod&ne, who loft Paris to follow 
I tho Due do Guise in 1640, and hod not returned In 1643, was the 
I father of a child supposed to have been born to Madeleine early in that 
; year. As to this latter point, dates are absolutely conclusive evidence. 
I 1 laving shown that M. lioitpsaye's hypotheses of Armaude’s birth 
I and of Moliore’s love for Genevieve arc contradicted by facts or 
founded on more tuxsiimpdoii, let us examine some minor points. 
He begins by repeating the old story of Moli^re’s Scotch descent, 
a story utterly refuted by documents discovered br M. le Ooron do 
Truussures (in M. du Mesnil’s Le$ afeca* de MolArCf Paris, 1879). 
M. llouBsaye soys Moliere was sent to school in consequence of the 
rntreaties of his mother. Now his mother died four years befum 
tho boy went to the Culldge de Clermont. Even M. Taschereau, 
who had not all our dneuments before him, remarks that Molidre 
bad not his mother to back his petition for schooling. On the same 
page M.'Houssaye repeats the absurd myth that Moli&re's father 
was already incapacitated by infirmities in 1639. Poquelin 
wsB then forty, and carried on his businees for thirty years, dying 
in 1569. M. iloussayo has copied and publishes a picture of an 
unclothed woman standing in a shell. This be caUa a portrait of 
Armande Bdjard as she appeared when spealdug the prologue of 
Les fdvhmx, in August 1661. Ho is rather shocked by MoilWs 
exhibiting a very young girl, his own future wife, in the costume 
ol Nana. But Armando Bdjard did not speak the prologue of Ln 
fdcheux, Madeleine ^jard was the Naiad of Jbr fdeheux. If 
there wore no other evidence, this would be proved by a passage in 
La vmgteafufe des inarqui»f a piece written to ridioafe MoUdre. 
**1 remember your nymph, saya Ariste, one of the oha- 
ractere; ** they tried to deoiAvo xm, and paap off an 
visur pomon tor a young beautj.” Madeline was forty- 
three when she played the part of Naiad| and (dfe most ^itetul 
enemy could not 'have called ArmeaMe, then eighteen, im eieux 
pouean. There is no evidence but aiii^onyxnous undated in- 
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leriptHm to thow that the woman otohed by M. Houssaye wab 
neAnt ev^ Tor Itfadeleine Bdjard. Whoxi M. HousBaye comes to 
diBCttfiB A-rmandi^’*? ooudact as a wife, he makes a blunder ot a 
iiort which mees tda incapacity for careful work. The spiteful 
aDonymouM libel, La fum&m^ comtdimne^ says that Armando fell 
in tove with De Guiofae, and Jjausun with Aimande, when the 
I^t)e 8 K was played at Ohambord. The Ftincmf. tVElide 

•was played, not at Chambord, hut at Ver8ailhi»,May 1664. M. Li vet 
anyB that Do Chiicbe was not ot Vorsailles ot aH, but in Poland 
itam January 1664. to the end of 1665. M. Liyet proves his point 
by a letter of Do Gulches (Z« fammta com^dienni\ Paris, 1K77, 
p. 155). Now M. Houssaye has looked into M. Loiaelcur’a hook, 
pointi ehfntrs dims la vie de Moluirv. (Paria, 1876). M. 
Loueleur, unacquainted with M. Livot's evidence, says that Do 
Quiche Accompanied the Kiu^ to the siege of Marsal, m Lorraine, 
in September 1663. lie waa present at Marsid, but, in Jaunary , 
1664, he was writing to Seguier about his ptsrila in the llaltic. M. 
Loiseleur, unaware of this, says that, if l»o Quiche wjw not ut 
Tcrsaliies on Mny 12, 1664, be moy have hoen at Fontnine- 
bl*^uu on July 30, when Ln pt'incee&e (VElide vvas played ono(j 
more. This "is impossible on M. Livet’s sLowing. Ilul 
Houssave has sotnebow token it into liis. heiul lljut the Pt'in- ; 
coHse iElide was ployed at VersaiUes on ^lay 12, and at 1 
roiitninebleau on May 16, when Aruiunde lell from virtU'*. 
“ Quhtre jours do plus cle sagesse, il n'y o pas dti quoi prciulrc le.s 
artiies,'* Now J.4v Gmupo's Eegisfreiox April 29, 10O4, aayM Ihe | 
company wimt to VerMiillos at the end of April, oud remnined , 
there till May 22. Ilow, then, could they Inivo played nt Fon-, 
tnim beau on May 16, n» M. Ilonssayo absurdly nay.*' !' The per- j 
foimance of which ho is thinking whs gi\en at Fontuinebloau ] 
between July 2f and August 13. Wo have little doubt lliiil 
'Armando MoliOsro was a lalse wife; but M. IlouM.-uye’s blunders 
wt»uld aluiost make a jury absolve the person wlioui he jn-oseeutes, ^ 
For example, ho says, with truth, that, the jwlvtuituro of tlio I’n*'!- | 
dent Leseot, who whs deluded by La Thourello into ibiuUing hnu- ! 
self the lover of Mile. Moliere, Is a prixd before letters of the 
adventure of the Diamond Necklace. Tbi.t ad venture wa.s no 
argument against the rcpulAtion of Marie, Aotoineitu; but !M. 

Ih)iissHye maintains that the earlier alVair dees .^diow that Mile. 
M(diero “ not inaccossihlc.” The truth ).s that neither e\eiit 
oilers any evidence ns t<» the characier <»f the jiclie.vA or ol t ii-* 
Queen. The ('nr4liufil Jiolnm an«l llie iVe.-ident lavcot were in- 
(kieed to bclitne that lhe\ had hud ni1er\ie\\’s with Maiio Aiilel- 
nette mid with Armniule Melieie, wla-n, 111 (net, they b.ul euly 
seen Mine. Ijiunotho and a woman iMiiied l.a Thourelle. The iat u 
go 110 further than to ))ro%'' tl.ut iho Cardinal and the rre.'-l.l *ul 
entertained H bud, hut eiioiicous, opinion <il iho ea and ll»c 
actress. 

We niu.^t now gi\e a linal exanrple of AI. IIous-.nM/s earele': - 
ness and iintitMe'«s to jleal with *'\ideMce. Aee<iiiliijg l'> tiiiin.ne-''. 
wh(» pul lulu’d a Life ol Aleh^re in u ^'le-it crowd coliL^ ii vl 

round the door on llie <neiiiiig <if tin- eouiedi.in’.-' laiiojvl. .d;i ’. 
jMoliere, “not being able to pue swh.iL tin* |'ei)pIe \vanN d, w- 
iuhiswl u» lhr«)'\v a huialred jd-lojcs oiil of ilie window.-." M. 
Jloussnve, quoting we hnow not win;*, aulhoiily, nays tli it il wa.- 
Duron. thi‘ actor, who ihri w the money (p. 119). Now it hiippeas 
that, more than tweutv jtcavri ago, M. billon discovered anil 
pnblislusi 0 eonicinporurv* leLlcT, lu wliirli tlio wiiU r desciilied 
the funeral of aiolieio. J’ roni tlii.^ letter it is plain (bill. iiiene\ 
WHS not todfod to a crowd out uf llie. window', hut di>lilbuteil 
nt the gravo-sidc iu ;in orderly mami*.r, “ Aii.v pauvres (|ui -^’y .soiii 
tnmvvs, u eluu-iin 5 boIs.” Jt j-eeit.s seareely pos.'^ihle tiia.t M. 

' TlousSiitu ahould gi\o the apociyiili.il story in Ids texl and the 
trutt account in ti noto. Lveu in that note, wliieli Ktiiltilies another 
p»vt of tho vorsion in the text, lie attrihuleis not to M. J-'iUon. 
but to M. Fournier, tho di'jCoviry of tliu loiter which describe.- 
the funeral. 


agreeably or otherwise, according to tncir inaiinaum t.iAies. -v 
popular and attractive Btyle” is to sdme a doubtful r^oaomoiida- 
tion. Although Mttcaubty—if Professor Seeley and Mr. FMdcnc 
TJiirrison will allow us to say so—and, more rewntly;, Mr. Qrteu, 
liavo shown that to bo popukir and attractive in Btylo la <5umpatibh! 
with tho possession of true hisloricfil insight and genius, fltill it w 
to be feiu-ed that “ popular and attractive *’ in an ndvertiaemont 
will to luany suggest those iutolorablo beings, tbo comic, too gush¬ 
ing, or tho aonsatiunal hiatorinn. Now Mr. Fyfto certainly come.s 
uiidov none of these heads. Ills danger is ratuor that the ordinary 
reader of the circulating libraries may, at the firht glance, flitiL.': 
n.sid« tluj volume afl over stifl' reading. But those who once begin 
tipoi) it will iiiid a churiu in the quiet, clear, and sober style which 
in.wci* descends to artificoft or Irick.s «>l bm^uage. Tho author ha.s 
sucoeded well in the ditlicult task of bringing a viwit subject 
within compaiMlivolv narrow limit‘d. He has wisely forborne to 
load Ills naiTalivu with details; but ha-, to use his own words, 

to tell u ‘^iiuple s1<‘rv, behoving that a narrativi- i i 
w'liH 11 l.ictd arc oIm.'OU i’m llii'ir si^;iJiii'.nn ", au'l ^-•.vUibil♦Hl in tln|Jr r<.al 
coiMu xloii, iii.iy be lumlo to i.'nnvey a - tnu an iinpicisinn ana tu..or hi.sn^ry 
in wliifli il»‘ wiitor m not forci’il bv tin* ni’fc^'ity of concf’Mlriitiion to cnm' 

■ isf* tin* Mum' rii^oiir ttiwarth hiin,v*lf ami )>ii nnU'-Tial-i. 

The obji'ct Air. Fyfle lia- before himself is to show bow lbt^' 
Statc.s of I'hiropn to.>k their jiivswit form and character; and this 
k-adin-j; iilca gives a unity ami coherence which coudtitulc th** 
great inoiit of his work. Napoleon, who 
fin* tin^nlmns I'M 
Into tttiofln r m'lithl, 

( f(‘oui>c forms the eciiliMl figure -n the c.iava-, and S‘win invy 
pcrb.ips lie considered as bolding the second place. Knglaiid, no! 
being ri*CM.?t bv Napoleon, does not occupy much s^sico iu llu- 
\olu 7 ne, whiciri.^ ill truth u lihtory of Continental Kurqne oiu\. 
Th.* >tartiiig-pointi of the narraiive ‘is somewhat svrliitrarily taken 
“on the iiiortiiiig of (lie ryth .if April, 1792,’’when it becamo 
known tlnil JiOuis NVI. bad re-igned hiiuselt to the necessity ol 
di-cliiring war against Austria. A\ ith all respect for Air. FyircV* 
(•pitii'in that this “ lorni*' tlio nntiir.d •'luvling-point of a liisloi\ ol 
tin.' pi*, .sent centurytin* opening of ih** nariolivo seems to us to > 
aliilipl, and the ri*ir>ispec(ivo «li'‘tch of th • Kevolutiou somewhat 
imid* quale. The general justlee ./f th** * ensure passed on tlio 
. niigiant iioble.s we do not di>p.if.*, hut it? form may perhaps ino- 
\'-l..* il -niile. When men wlio-e lion'ii:.s had been bred over their 
l.o.i.l - nnpl(*:i''ant incid. nlr. of which no hint i.s hei'<* giy.'n aie- 
ie].i' laeliod with heinj,.* “i-vi iiiipiiTe-nt to p.ir.sao ii cour-i .-d steady 
p.iliii. Ill (qipo-ition at hone*," om i- reminded oflh.iL naif ehr.uii- 
j o!i*5‘ w!:o tills how' Jler'.Ti'.d, ih'- nephew of l.'iais ihe V. >a-, ile'd 
of li..\iii;j his ey.*i> pu’i. oiil, i/e.,,/ tiuji'ih- r.ftr Qr p'aluip'-, lo 

iioo'.t :j of more ii'i'enl hs {'.ry. t j will r.ilhev 1 " >.i ihe 

' fi in-* ..i! a l.iber.'d Miiii.-'ter eliuiosj a per e.*‘'iti d Irisli I’luiov. ner. 

i jiiW’i \ej, in ?dr. 1 Nile’s -ub'i ipe :i'. 1 ; irr.ilitc lie doc.i t .i!!* uipt 
' t."aU JiUiite" tho erim.w ol the lievolutivJU, but spe;.lv.- wilji 
];..iiu*^iu- wiMth ol D.ml-'U and lie; Si-plember r* *■. Tie i-i 

i ,'ieni. it.-n T<'Ward'- lie* lo.'imbiie.Mi h* 2 '.'nd:; uf I'i ;ea'.'-i ^-i 


.!iid tin. l:.j.-tile 


It li ;/no that he w lio Vv-rote, and lliey who .s.n.tl.e buri.ii*.^ 
woid' .‘1 the helicvi-l devioitly in the r.'al'ry of tlii* 

u.i:i_er ; but the politu-i.ujs wlio diiecled and inll.,ii'.*:d them 
knew b* :ter. 'J'he rois iOii/rrr-i did, indeed, hate tliO iievolution , 
lu.d thi’y made 110 :M‘cret ■>! tluir ii.str-ed ;— 

. J’-.'.: t'ii* '.ii*T(-.nii-ii of tIv' l- ii-ti' Il --eii’hlv well t.lu" iuiorvil 

tb.il •^ipO’.iU*- IiimIiI** iouii .ilS.ielv; uii.l the.’.ejjubitanli.ll 

l!»>‘tl.HOi. i I'l I'laii.'i*, \v’’i(!la‘ il,c jiiii-ihe'-ii . ! lla* .**.;(lt!i* lO 

r. -.x. 1-, Xiiu. jiiiweil by 111'- jy f.i ‘ u w':i--i tic.i;. d as the niaia < 


Jt is not amusing xvnrk following M. Ilonsaavo tliiMugh hi.s j 
errore and inadvertences. Sonietimca it secin.s iw if con-ei;Lion‘. | 
had fat^n suggested, which ho has placed in Ids note.-, or iu kiter j 
parts of his work, wJiilo ho Uiavcs tho ori^jiiial bliindi^r in tin; 
text. Ilia volume is a very luuguilicent “ tiihle-book," but W‘e 
have noticed iu it only two remarks worth quoting for their 
merit. Ill one M. lloussayo au{jge8ts that the cntrWfex of a 
comedy of Alolifero would inuko a good subject for a play. In 
another place he says of .MoUere’s death, “(^oLait lo preiuie.r 
gTHtul deuil du siocle do Louis XIV.’’ M. llousda>e constaully 
professes the utmost reapoct lor the inomory ol‘ the great poid. 
tie should have given proofs of this respen-t by writing more 
carefully about the life and experience of hi.s liero. AI. IIou.*-saye j 
writes much bettor, though, us n.sunl, with tawdry attempts at j 
epb^mm, when he is concerned with Moliibro’s daughter Ihiiu when j 
be 13 busy with Molicre. 


Fyri‘'i*/s MODiiRN 

T his is the first instalment of a history of L'urope from the 
time of the French Devolution, which, according to the jivo- 
spsetus of the publiahero, is to ** be written iu a popular and 

'♦ A Khtoru of Slodern Enrepc, Tly C. A. FvfR*, M.A., Barri'ilcr-nt- 
Law* Fellow of Imiverslfy Follege, Oxfbrd. V<» 1 . 1 . Fnnu the OiUhivak 
of ine Bevolmiooniy War in 1793 to ihc Aiicominn of LoniiiXVIll. in 
,18*4; iWUh a Maps* Loniloo, Fori**, and-bow YerU; Uwsull, Bettor, 
Qatpio, A Co. i860. 



Cmuhiiinallon, howcNor, *jf th'* a«t it-'-'mcu wh't plunged Iho nation 
iuU» w.ir .should blind no one lo tluj real nobility ol* tlio uprising 
tif lh*\olalionai v France. Tho in-.mc miuufcito of tho Duke of 
ill iiij^wick—colli!' clod, as wc imw krmw, between Alario Aiiloinctto 
and (‘ouiit J'ersen—and tlio unpatriolu: and unstatc.'unaiilike policy 
x»f tho nuigfcs, iinido tho war a ju t one on the part of France. 
In apcalving of 1792 Mr. Fyll’e ri'>es into eloquence:— 

Xx» cnscriplitm dntggi*il the pc.i^.ml. to the iiontirr. Altn left lii* ir 
himit 1 ill ordi'i'that llu: liuiL of Uu* pot>r iii.'in'ii lahour dinuld be hid ov. :i, 
in x)tx!ri'tliiit till* oluMivn of I’lnui o -li.'ni.l iirhciit sonip iMjItor hiitlirL'Ic 
tli.in ;m,l W'fnit, i‘i I'l'ler ihat. Th<‘ I.itr.'ivon «cnvo of human ri'-'lc. 

n*il bi’ swi-pl I'ltMu tli • 1‘iU’lIi li\ th*- -inui nf privilege (nnl ca-tc. ft 
v'ii-i a lint'* of Ingli-w.'iHight li«»p'*, of t;rni*r'»\',--, mnl |tathcik‘ soil' ^.icruiit*; i 
liiiii.' ttial left a ili'i p and Jiidi !il).' 4 - tmp.i-'sioa upoti Uuwo who jiidgcii i.‘ as 
o\(-w Viiii-. afiorw.vrd-< lit'- | o.\ Woniswunli. tltva ali- 

iViiiii I’j'.uav and I'old iu tin: caii'j*.' oi Id" . ty, omld uct rx'calJ \.iLlioni ; . 

; li<' it.oniono iff I 

At the same lime. Air. F^>fll.*, with all bis appri^clatkn of the 
I'tivohitionary enthusiasm, both doen justice lo Fitt'-* d''.'-li ‘ to 
maintain peace and comprehends, without altogether d';ft.*n*,lin;., 
the motives which prompted Kiighimi to war. We ure glad h> s«'o 
that he difitiuclly tolls hi.s readers that tho uctiuil dcelar.itj'on of w.n* 
proeixHled from Uio Convention—a fact which is often locrluokcd 
by those who eoudi'mii Knghind f*H- ejitcring upon the f*ti ogglc. 
Mr. Fyffe sets forth well and clearly the real canso -d' strilo 
undorlriiig the ** points of toohuical right *’ which “ Jiguicd, as 
usual, in the complaints of both .sides *’:— 

Franec considcrml itai'lf I'ntIUcd ti> advance tli« Kevolufio.i .an! tjio 
liigbts of Man whorovor it.s uivii arms or jwpukir insum-clioB g/ivi. luo 
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OOfnuinml. Kn^1:iiii1 drnicd the rlf^ht iif any Vower (o annul Ui6 political 
ayatem of l.tiuijx* at ii8 pleasure. No imire sei-iinia, no inoi’o Hiinieient, 
grouiul of will' « ver existed between two initionH; yet tlf ovont proved 
that, 'With till' l)i,L;heMt justincaiion (or war, the hi^'liesl wiadoiu would yet 
have chosen i»r;n*e. 

Further on, it may bo thought that Mr. Fyfle’a treatment of his 
owu country errs on the side of bRrene.s8 mid drvriess. Thus he 
gives'no hint of the ntir and npirit with which Fnglaud in 1H03 

rejmred to ropd the threatened invasion. For that sort of thing 

is readers must go to Mr. Hardy's I'rmnpet-Majnr., Mr. Fyho 
is here ns dry and paesionless as a professed military historian. 
Though ho observes that the army at Ikmlognc was sufficient to 
overwhelm the military forces of ^England,” he says not a w'ord of 
the Voluntetirs. Yet surely the raising of a volunteer force to 
resist invasion is a fact of some importance from a political and 
social point of view. So the joy and eager hopes with which the 
■cause of the Spanish insurgeu'is was taken up puss unnoticed. A 
few words from some contemporary sneaker or writer might easily 
have been found to ^;vo a notion of the feeling of the time when, 
ns Lady jCrowe exhaustively put it, “all the Wliigs, as well iis 
Tories, down to Democrats and Mothodist-s,” were at one in their 
y.nal to holj) S^iain. Altogether Mr. Fylle has rather neglected to 
bring out in liis picture tlie figure of Grout llvitain standing up 
single-handed against well-nigh the whole Continent. On the 
other hand, he has been especially succi'ssfiil in putting in a clear 
light the part played by IVapoleon. Jlis treatment may perhaps 
be thought rather too favourable; but it shows a side of the 
conqueror's career which is almost in danger of bedng forgotten. 
In the case of Napoleon, Liberalism may be said to have now burned 
what it once adored. The days are past when to admire Napoleon 
was the mark of zeal for liberty and of superiority to vulgar 
prejudice, when IWIty Sharp felt that she could not better 
proclaim her emancipation from Miss riiikertun than by crying 
“ Vivo I’Empereur I ” It tHiems strungo to ibinlc that there ever were 
days when an ardent Uudical could allude to tlie earlier campaigns 
tif Napoleon as tbo time “ when for once arms were pious, and inva¬ 
sion virtue,” “ the sunny spot in the annals of liie destroying art.*’ 
J^ince then M. Laufrey lias laid hare the meaner side of Napoleon’s 
])olitieal and military character; Mme. de Udmiisat has torn 
the lust shred of covering ofl’ his private life; and the resuscitii- 
tioTi of ualioiiality in Germany and Italy has led us to look upon 
Napoleon’s early ogpressioiis with uu indignation which the 
elder school of Itadicnla w'ould have found it Jiard to undHrstand. 
Ill fact, the modern view of Napoleon approximates to that held by 
fSir .\rchibald Alison, the typical Tory; and the very tonus in 
wliich Mr. Freeman, speaking out of the purest spirit of 
Tjiberali.^ni, denoimnos “the Goreiean usurper,* would lovmerly 
have been thought redolent of Toryism. Now Mr. b'ylle, without 
wovshmj'iiig Napoluon, w'cll underntnndb how lie appeared in the 
ey*‘s of the men of 1799. 

Almd.**! wtiy (liing Ibrtt imw tbirkni.s tlie nirly fame of Donapnrtc wa*, 
uiiliuowu. His taliiitics, lim ('old, iinpilGiig lieart were familiar only 
to accoinplicoH and dihlant suircrorh ; even lus ino'.t iln^rrant wrongn, such 
Os tb«^ destruction of Venice, wen* oxcihimI by » polilieal iicec.^sity, or ili'- 
I'niscd «!» nets of righteous chastiscMiciit. 'Hie hopi'.s, the irnaginnlion 
of I'ranco saw iu iiouaparic the young, uiiinillied, irrosistiblc hero of IIk' 
irvjiublic. 

Neither dties our pref«*nt author shan* in Rfr. Freeman's wrath 
at tl>e overthrow of venerable Empires and ancient Jtopiiblies, 
lie observes that ovcm in I'leedora’a chosen seal on tlie heights of 
Switzerland, “a sufficiently large class was excluded from political 
rights to give scope to an agitation which received its impiil'ic 
from Paris.” He says boldly that at the beginning of the century 
“ the peoples of Germany caiv-d as little about a Fatherland as 
their kings,” and that though iu the Khenish proviiici's there bad 
been murmurs at the extortionate rule of the Directory, yet 
“ alter the establishment of a bettor order of Ihindl under the 
Giinsulate, the annexation to Franco appears to havi' become 
highly popular.” In Italy, “the wore enterprising minds . . . 
found that the Napoleonic rule, with all its faults, was Buporior 
to an^'tliing that Italy had known in recent times.’* H'w owm opi- 
Tiiirn ife> that the Empire of 1806 might have been permanent had 
Nujioloon abstained from furtluir rnTgression; and he can even see 
« good side to the annexation of Hamburg and the North-Germiin 
coast:— 

Had the bistoiy of this annexation been w'rilten by men «f the p^o-ianN 
claHs, it eould probablv bnvubccn described iu lorins of utiinixnd IhankfaU 
Ticiia and inaise. In the Decree introducing the French principle of the 
live tenuie of laud, thirty-six distinct forms of tcudnl service are enumu- 
raLutl, a? abulisbcd without compensation. 

He admits frankly that the price which was paid for the benefits 
of Napoleon’s supremacy was “ the suppression of every vestige of 
liberty, the conscrintion, and the Continental blockade,” which 
last was the straw that broke the earners bock:— 

Even iu such torpid communities os Saxony, political discontent was 
r 1 length cngendprMl by bodily’ ilisoomfurt. Men who were proof against 
all tlu' patriotic cxuUution [exaltation P] ofStciu and Fichte felt that there 
jiiubt be Sometlring wrong in n system v, hicli sent up the price of coflee to 
five shillings a fKiutid, and reduced the tobacconist to oxclu.Mive dependence 
upon the inttrket*gar(kner. 

We might easily multiply extracts, for the pages abound in 
terse and thoughtful remarks which lend thoinselves well to quota¬ 
tion ; and we might pick out many pnnsagjca which invite comment; 
but our limits oblige us to confine ourselves to the mention of a few 
points only. Conectlon is needed at p. 518, whore Caulaincourt thrice 
appears as Coulaineourt. In his note at p. 252 Mr. Fyfi'e is too plainly 
anxious to make out that the Convention, if not exactly anursinfr- 


mother to Christianity, took no part against it. He shows, indeed, 
that tho ordinary notion that the Convention abolished Ohristi- 
anity ” is an error, or, as be prefers to say, “a fiction.*’ Bat when 
he adds that “ where churches were shut up or profaned . • • it 
was the woric of local bodies, or of individual Conventionalists on 
mission,” one cannot but ask whether M. Thiers and Mr. Carlyle 
are in error in reproBenting that the Convention gave its sanction 
to one no^viouB profanation by accompanying in a bo^ the God¬ 
dess of Henson to Notro Dame? And, even by Mi. Fyfife’s own 
admission, the Convention at one time forbade the exercise of 
Christian worship “ in a distinctive building (».e. obnroh),** whioh 
is surely equivalent to shutting up the churches. In the contrast, 
which, at p. 35, he draws between the French peasant, even before 
tho Devolution, and the far more completely enslaved Piusslaa 
serf, ho observes 

It is RigiiifiRaut of tho dHroronco in sdf-respi.'ct exlating in the pessantiy 
of tlio tuo rountries, that tho uu-stoni of strikiug the common ooldier, uni¬ 
versal iu (icrmany, vriis repugiiniit to tho wbolo spirit of French military 
st'rvicc. A blow given to the poorest FmucU soldier was a wrong that ex¬ 
cited the bitterest resentment. 

If this is descriptive of tho state of feeling immediately before 
the Kevulntian, tho author may be right; but half a century 
earlier wo have the cvidenc.0 of Marshal Saxe that in his day the 
officers at least thought it not rtmugnaut to tho spirit of the 
.service to box their men’s ears;—“ Eii Franco on ne iait pas de 
difficult^ de soulleter les 8oldats.** VVe do not lay so much stress 
on the tostiuiuny of Turpin de Crissd, writing in I7<^, because he 
intiroatos that it was the admirers of tho German military system 
who were the worst offenders; hut still his words are deoisive as 
to the fact that blows were not infrequently givon. “Pourquoi, 
lorsqiio le soldat manque d scs devoirs, se servir de ces tormca 
injurieux, qui no sont quo trop communsH Pourquoi nccompagne- 
t-ou sou vent ces injiiro.s do coups de baton What French 
olHcor.s really stuck at, according to Saxe, was any formid and 
legalized infliction of corporal punishment; and it was tho attempt 
to introduce (his, in the fciha})o of voujm de jdot de aabrCf which 
(•.iiiiHcd such an outcry against the innovations of Turgot and St. 
Germain in 1776. liut it may be added that a recent historian of 
Turgot’s administration, M. Jobez, bos more than hinted his 
opinion that on tho part of the f/eniilahommus the outcry was got 
up to mask their opposition to this more boneiicial of St. Gorinain’a 
voibrms, and that iu their own practice they wore not always so 
scrupulous about the dignity of humanity in the person of the 
('oniinon soldier. Lastly, wo will call attention to tbo striking 
]>a.H.sago in which Mr. J<'yHe delivers his soul on tbo English land- 
question :— 

UwmiUl perhaps have been belt I'r fur tbe English labouring c]a8^‘<'g to 
ii-nuiin biiinid by u Miiui-M'rvilr tn- In tlicir land, than to gain n free hold¬ 
ing which the Iciw, aiding with (he Inmllord, tro.’itcd ns turininnblR at the 
i \|iiratiun of particulnr lives, and wbh-li tbo iiicroosing capital of tint rich 
iiiudt! its favourite prey, ll is little )>rolit to the landless, rosoiircoletw, 
I'.iiglish labourer to know that las uiu'cstor was a yeoman when tho 
Prussian wras a hcrf. Long ns tlio boudagn of tliu peasant on the inaiuland 
endured. ]irospi’i iiy ramt* ui last. 'I'lKi uoiiditions whioh once distinguished 
iigncuUiii'.'il Eiigliiiiii from tho Coiiliiicnt an' now' reversed. Nuw'ltcra on 
till* Continent is* tlu-rc s\ I.ibouriiig cliihs so .‘.tiippotl and dogpoiled of all 
iiiterc.st iu ilie soil, so sedulouslj^ ('Xcliidcd from all possibilities of pro¬ 
prietorship, ns in England. In England ahmo the absence of interoul re- 
volulion and foreign pressure Jins puwerved a class w'botn a life spent in toil 
le.'ivos ns bare and dependent ne when it began, iind to whom the only Ihhu) 
w'liieh ilieir country can olFer is the cduculiou whiirh may lead tlfeiu to 
quit it. 

Now, f.u'ciblc and true us much of this ia, it overlooks tho fact 
that the de.scciulants of tho English yeoman have risen as well as 
fiilluu. If the vanity of gonttnjl families ‘would permit thorn to 
avow tho etatuH of tlioir ancostors, it would in a largo number oT 
cases appear that their founder was somo clover yeoman or 
“ statosman's ” son, who look to trade or to a profession as 
being more proiitable than sticking to tho land. Tho “ rosource- 
less ” labourer is probably the descendant of the unonorgotic or 
Liusiiccussful members of his .class. Owing, in short, to the many 
openings in English life, the land has never absorbed tho best 
talents and energy of the population. It may bo a pity that 
this should have been so, but tbo wholo blame, if blame there 
be, does not mst avith tho law'. It is not tlie law, but the opera¬ 
tion of natural causes, that has swept away tho Cumbrian “ states¬ 
men.” As for being “sodulously excluded,” we should be glad to 
know what law excludes any man from the possibilities of pro- 
priotenhip. Without discussing the matter further, we may 
suggest a doubt whether tho uari'ow space of a singlo paragraph 
iu a popular history is the fittest place for setting mrth views on 
so ditncull, so complicated, and so “ burning ” a question as that 
of the land. But, whether we agree or disagree with Mr. FyfiTe, 
we must praise his book as a vigorous, thoughtful, and well- 
written piece of work. ■ 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW.* 

“ T PRETEND to no literary ability,” Mr. Gough writes in the 
X opening chapter of this volume, “ and am awate that I am 
more at home on the platform than with tho pen.*’ It is a pity 
when a man knows what his powers are that he is not content 
with exercising thorn, but must needs venture upon an untried 
field. Mr. Gough is getting on in years. It is a good while, he 
tells us, since he was first startled by hearing some one address 
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Iteai" oU niut.*’ He has been a tempenunce edrooate for thirty- 
eigkt yeeie, and be bee cenght all the triche of the platform 
oiator. He would hoTe done well bed he etuok to public speak- 
ing, M long ae be ban anything that be wiahea to say; and when 
at length he was tired of what hia countrymen call “orating,” bad 
then contentedly let the world forget him. We have no doubt 
tha^ in i»ate of many extravagancee, be has done a great deal of 
good. Even those mueh-ehuM men, the moderate drinkers, are 
wellaweie at the vast amount of misery caused by drunkenness, 
and afe;gi!alefhl to all who lessen it. Happily we need not be 
teetotallers to know that excess in drink, as indeed in all otbor 
tlifoga, is bad. We ate willing to admit that, for a man who 
baa ottoe^gifcm way to intemperance, the only chance of hope lies 
in total iSstinence, We can readily believe that such men will 
be more easily moved by a reformed drunkard, like Mr. Gough, 
who knows how hard the struggle is through which they have to 
go, then by those who have never felt the real strength of the 
temptation. ]bi listening to the speakers at a temperance festival 
a good deal of amusement can, no doubt, often he 
had; hut at the same time there is found an iulerest- 
ing opportunity of studying character. Wo remember once 
hearing a smug-faced minister, in gentle tones, assure 
hisbetoved brethren that the beautiful moon did not shine on 
ugly beer and porter, but on pure lovely water, and that, therefore, 
it was water, and water alone, that they ought to drink. No one 
was moved. He went on to say that he knew a mother of ton 
lovely children and one idiot. The idiot was the eldest, and was 
bom before she bad aigued tbe pledge. Still the people were 
scaxeely stirred. But be was followed by a decent-looking working¬ 
man in good Sunday clothes. He described how a few years 
beibre he had been in rags. Ifo then pointed to the dress he was 
wearing, turned himself round, and said, “ Is this a good coat P Is 
Ibis a good pair of trousers P Why is this, why P Cos I ain’t got 
no dri& in my eye.” Ho next pointed to a decent comfortable- 
looking woman who was, he said, his wife, lie drew the atten¬ 
tion of hU hearers to tbe exctdlence of her gown, and told how 
raggedsbe, too, had once boon. He again triumphantly asked,“ Why is 
tins, wbyP” and as triumphantly answered, Cos I ain’t got no 
drink in my oye.” lu like manner he described the various advan¬ 
tages of bis reformed life, and gave the same poetical explanation 
of the origin of each. He carried his listeners away with him, and 
was rewarded with shouts of applause. Now, such a position as 
this Mr. Gough can always ttwe. For seron years ho was a 
drunkard. In the book before us he describes tbe miserable garret 
in which he was lying when he fought tbe battle with himself and 
won self-mastery. No doubt,as ho has again and again told his story, 
be has touched men whom no one could have touched but those who 
knew to the full both the strength of their temptations and the 
bitterness of their sufTerings. But such an experience as this, even 
though it be added to a considerable power of public speaking, 
goes a very little way towards iltting a man for authorship. Indeed, 
we scarcely know of a worse apprenticeship that a writer could sorvo 
than seven years of hard drinking, followed by thirty-eight years of 

latform oratory. It may bo the case that Mr. Gough's hook will 

0 enjoyed by those who usually flock to hear him. Tbe Kxoter 
Hull standard of taste is, we know, not very high. Buffoonery 
there is often mistaken for wit, and clap-trap fur argument. But, 
however popular Sunlight and Sfiadow may hecoroo with the fol¬ 
lowers of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, yet it is not a work that can be 
read with satisfaction by those who have any real respect for 
literature. 

Mr. Gough is certainly right when he says, in the first chapter, 
“ My hook will bo somewhat desultory, one thing leading on to 
another.” No more desultory work have wo ever read. He skips 
about from subject to subject, and from story to story, in a most 
tiresome manner. We could almost bollovo that he had oniptiod 
out on a table n whole bngful of the anecdotes with which he 
enlivens his audience, and had then set himself to piece them 
together in the order in which they lay. To the English 
reiider—and perhaps to the ^ American, though for a dif¬ 
ferent reason—the most amusing part wdll be found in the 
description that Mr. Gough gives of bis last visit to Eng¬ 
land. We can allow, and more than allow, for bis pride 
in tho welcome that ha received. When a Lord Chancellor, a 
man, to use his own words, at “ the very topmost pinnacle of tho | 
London world,” prerided at one of his lectures, we can feel with 
him when he says, “ What a personal triumph to bo thus honoured 
for mv work*8 sake in the land where 1 was born to so low a lot! ” 
His mther had been a private in Sir John Mount’s army, and in 
tho retreat to Oorunna had known what hunger meant, fur, as he 
told his son, he felt tbe two sides of his stomach grinding 
together. But, while we willingly admit of Mr. Gough's exulta¬ 
tion, yet we could have wished that ho had set some limits to it. 
We g'jt a little weary of his great friends and of the descriptions 
of the»r merits. We should like to have temperance in all things, 
and When it comes to puffing we will gladly allow of even total 
abstinence. 

Mr. Gouffh's opening day was in the “ College Gardens of West¬ 
minster Abbey,” where he was welcomed by the Dean. There “tea 
and coffee were served iu a marquee.” There could bo seen “ the 
gray towers of the venerable Abbey, and the clock-tower and 
victoria Tower of the Parliament Housea,” and at the same time 
many eminent teetotallera. “ ^yalty,” Mr. Gough tells us, 
“ Insides in close proximity; and in ermine gown, and solemn wig, 
and official pomp, the proud peers of Britain assemble to legislate, 
not a stone’s throw from this sacred shrine.” It is dear that he I 


has carefhUy studied West’s picture of the death of Ohatham. 
From Dean Stanley we paw on to Sir Charles Reed, the brothoi^ 4 n« 
law of “Hon. Edward Baines.” It is surprising, by the war, 
how liberal Mr. Gough is in distributing bis titles. He m^ht he 
a Prime Minister on the eve of resignation. We are not oofy tdU 
all that Sir Charles has done—and that he has done agood deal we 
willingly allow—^but we learn moreover what be might have 
done. “Ihelieve/’snysour author, “he might have hM Lord 
Mayor had his ambition led him in that direction; but, as he re¬ 
frained from coming forward as an alderman, of course he cannot 
rise to that dignity.” Is Mr. Gough really simple enoimh tohe- 
lieva that a teetotaller could become Lord Mayor P When he 
came to stand his election, unless he took a pledge to hieek 
through his pled^, who can doubt that ho would m scom^iy 
rejected by the Livery ? But doubtless at such a time his brother 
abstuiners would show him indulgence, and would wink at hie 
frailties as he welcomed his guests in the loving-cup. We re¬ 
member a small tradesman iu a country village who was a great 
supporter of the temperance cause. When, os regularly happened 
as Christmas came round, his brother got drunk, he was not scan- 
dslized. He used to say, My brother, sir, is tbe beadle of the pariah, 
and, as a pillar of the Church, is bound to drink at this season ” 
But to return to Mr. Gough and his friends. From Sir Charles Reed 
we pass on to Mr. Samuel Morley. This great abstainer's income 
is set down at 70,000/. a year; and half of it is said to be spent 
in charity. ^ “ lie is a Dissenter and a Congregationaliat. Ae a 
man of business he has few equals. His factory is at Nottingham.; 
his warehouse in Wood Street, OheimBide, and he has a Buperi» 
residence some way from town.'’ Nor is this all. ** In sj^ito of 
his great w^lth, be always dines in tho^ middle of the day,” and 
“ one sees him driving about in a fine mail phaeton, as if he were 
some thirty or forty years younger than he really is.” He has 
to pay tho penalty of all these high qualities. He desires “ to 
take things a little easier, but it seems that people wiU not let 
him ^ for instance, he wishes to retire from Parliament, but the 
Bristol people insist on retaining him as their M.P.” We presently 
come to Canon Farrar, who looks, we learn, every inch a gentl^ 
man, and who was formerly, if we are to believe Mr. Gough, 
Head-master of Harrow School. Ifo has a magnetism about lum 
that, when he speaks briefiy, makes you long to hear more, and 
he can boast that all his chlldreu have signed the total abstinence 
pledge. We then come to the “ Lord Bishop of Exeter,” who is, 
we read, the successor of Dr. Arnold at Bug^. Mr. Gough is 
certainly very often unfortunate in his facts.^ “The Bishop is dark 
in complexion and hair; he has an ecclesiastic, scholastic, and 
high-bred appearance.'' Tho ** lx»rd Bishop of Ilochester,” to whom 
we are next introduced, “ is small in person, but great in effort, . 

. . . and tbe perfect gentleman.” Pasising by two other bishops, 
we arrive at Hon. Mr. Talbot,” who is ve:^ oddly described as 
“tbe Lord Lieutenant and father of tho House of Commons.” 
From him we pass through Mr. Whitworth, who is “thorougUTy 
tbe gentleman without any superciliousness,” to that glory of tee¬ 
totallers, Sir Wilfrid Lawson. “ I am told,” says Mr. Gough, 
“ that his income from land alone is 100,000/. per annum.” And 
yet with all that vast fortune ho is so condescending that he takes 
tho trouble—and a good deal of trouble too—to be witty. From 
Sir Wilfrid we reach that great medical tetnl abstainer,Sir Henry 
Thompson. He, we learn, was so fortunate as to perform a suc- 
eessi'iii operation on tho late King of the Belgians. “ The King 
gave him, so I have heard, 3,000/. Tho Queen of England mads 
him a knight, and nobles and great men consulted him; and it is 
said that his practice is worth 20,000/. per year,” Descending 
a few steps lower in the social scale wo arrive at tho Mayors of 
Kochdalo, Bury, and Oldham, who at one of Mr. Gough’s 
lectures “ gave their countenance, iu their ofiicial capacity (for 
they wore tho massivo gold chains and insignia of office), to ths 
temperance cause.” The Mayor of Wigan, we notice, was con¬ 
spicuous by his absence. Yet it was hardly to bo expected that 
ho should attend, for, according to an old Lancashire tradition^ 
he enjoys a great privilege. Should he see three pigs lying 
anywhera together along the Queen's highway, he has the right 
of making the middle one get up and of lyin^ down in its placfr. 
This is a clear sign of the jovial and unabstaining character of the 
Corporation of that oncient town. Hiring very rapidly, we come 
to the Duke of Westminster, who is personal abstainer.” Wl^ 
personal P wo find ourselves asking. Can it bo tho case that some 
great men abstain by deputy ? Space prevents ns from noticing 
the rest of Mr.^ough’s long row of great men, but yet we cannot 
pass over a plearing anecdute about Dr. Parker of the City Tomplb. 
“ 1 remarked to him,” writes our author, “ * You exhibit many 
striking peculiarities in your pulpit delivery.' He said, * I should 
not bo Joseph Parker if 1 did not; but' (laying bis hand on my 
shoulder) * come here, ray dear fellow, and tell me of my pecu- 
liaritioa.’ ” And yet, savs'Mr. Gough, “ no one who has seen Dir. 
Parker in his homsvwould judge him to be an egotist.” ^ 

We hove no time to dwell on the absurd blunders into which 
Mr. Gough too often falls; yet one is so gross that 
we ought not to pass it over iu silence. In writing ahont 
our Post Office ho says, “ The old stamps are pasted together 
and in some of the obscure jMrts of tho town are ofiered you at a 
reduced price. The Post-U^ica authorities have issued a new 
pattern of stamp, ^cause nearly one-third received had been 
cancelled and renewed.” The lies told to foreigners are, indeed, 
like those told by Falstaff, “ gross os a mountain, open, palpable.” 
Let Mr* Gough stiok to drink. When he tells us that by day¬ 
time he has wal^d in the briiliant metropolis, and that the kaar- 
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aots in wery street was drink, we scnroely heed tbe ezaggeration 
Xt ie, we know, the ordinarV intemperance of the temperance 
•dFocate. But when he makes this ridiculous statement about 
the po8tage>stamps we are shocked at his ignorance, his credulity, 
smd nis rashness, lie will doubtless learn that hU whole state¬ 
ment from beginning to end is utterly untrue. Then, we trust, he 
will take u solemn pledge that henceforth he will only write about 
what ,he really understands. If he does this, his next book will 
he‘ of much more moderate compass than bis Swdight and 
Madow. We must not, however, take our leave of the old 
vateran without some word of praise. We therefore gladly own 
that, mixed with a great deal of poor stuff, are to be lound some 
sreiy amusing stories of the strange characters whom Mr. Gough 
has come across in his long and varied life. 


PJREHISTOttIC PERU.* 

TT is high time that some attempt should be made to investigate 
JL and record the ethnographical antiquities of Peru before they 
are either destroyed by the ignorant greed of treasure’Jmntors or 
•dispersed by tbe misdirected seal of individual collectors, who 
value the objects they obtain for their beauty or their rarity, without 
noting the locality where they have been found. It is a fascinating, 
and umost an untrodden, held of research. The hideous story of 
the conquest was told by several contemporary chroniclers, out of 
whose records Prescott compiled his brilliant and picturesque 
narrative. We kuow probably all that wo need care to know 
about the mere facts of that very discreditable passage in tbe annals 
•of Sprin. Again, the loading characteristics of Peruvian architec¬ 
ture have boon set forth in more than one illustrated work, and 
those who care to investigate such matters can mihe themsolves 
fiimiliar with the temples of Cuzco and the palaces of the Tnca on the 
islands in Ijake Titicaca. But, up to the present time, we have been 
•completely in the dark about the social history of the people whom 
the Spaniards extirpated. The overthrow of the Peruvian mon¬ 
archy and nation was BO sudden and so complete that the historians 
who recounted it had not time for more than a narrative, more or 
less circumstantial, of tbe various phases of the conflict. They 
liad neither time nor inclination to ini'estigato the civilization of 
the conquered mce. Pizarro and his followers, as is well known, 
rqgordea Pern as a gold-mine, from which so many millions of 
4 ucata might be extracted; but they were too greedy of immediate 
gain to remember that in many cases the artistic value of the objects 
jeorrendered far exceeded that of their actual weight. When the 
rsnsom of the Inca came to he appriiis^ri, tbe value of it by 
weight was found to amount to a sum that has been estimated 
at three and a half millions of our currency. It consisted, as 
Prescott tells us, not of coined money, but of goblets, ewers, 
calvers, vases of every shape and size, ornanieuta and utensils for ‘ 
the temples and royal palaces, tiles and plates for the decora¬ 
tion of the public edifices, curious imitations of different plants 
animals.” How instructive would even a few of these pieces 
have been f The enumeration reads lilce a page out of the tale of 
Aladdin” or the Memoirs of Monte Cristo”; hut there seems 
to he no reason for doubting its authenticity. Gold and silver 
vessels are still occasionally found in Peruvian tombs; and the 
i>eauty of some of these very objects was so great that Pizarro 
himself was 8tru(;k by it. He decided to set apart certain pieces 
when the bulk of the hootjr was melted down into ingots, and send 
them straight home to Spain as a present to Charles V. Among 
them were some vases of the purest gold, richly ornamented, 
eneasuring twelve inches in height bv thirty inches in circumfer- 
«Doe. It would be an interesting tosli: to try to trace the fate of 
these precious specimens of barbaric art. It is just possible that 
one or two may have survived tbe changes and chaiftea of Spanish 
politics, and still exist in some forgotten corner of the royal 
palaces; just as fragments of the golden ph\tes that once en¬ 
crusted the walls of the Temple of tbe Sun at Cuzco are still to 
iw seen there in private collections. The religion, again, of the 
Peruvians, and all that concerned it, was a special object of hatred 
to the conquerors. Temple after templo was invaded, the emblems 
cf the BUD'^d were destroyed, and the sacred vessels and orna¬ 
ments were consigned to the melting-pot. As for the creed or the 
cbservauces, what son of the true Ohiirch could be expected to 
trouble himself with such inventions of tbe Evil OueP 

The Peruvians themsolves hod no ^vTitten language, and their 
Ibistorical traditions, transmitted orally, were conlned to the most 
|trivUeged classes. Science,” said one of the Incas, **waB not 
intended for the people, but for those of generous blood. Persons 
of low degree are only pulled up by it, and rendered vain and 
arrogant.” They had not even a rude picture-writing like that 
employed by the Mexicans, but woks content to entrust their i 
’ annals to tbe safe keeping of the mysterious auipm. This was a 
eord of threads of different colours twisted ughtly together, from 
wUob a nnmber of snisller threads were suspended after the 
ttanner of a fringe. These smaller threads wore tied in knots, 
virhich represented numbers *, while the colours denoted objects, or 
. abitiact idm. The Spaniards bear testimony to riie singular | 
sdzmtneis with which the Peruvians used this cumbrous substi¬ 
tute for an^alpbaW; but whet the key to the system had 

' * The Keernpeiienf dneon in Fern ; o Strie* o/Jiluelrations o/iht CVsa/i* i 
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been lost—and tbe secret was known only to the Wim rniuk^^ 
who was to read riib record P A sketch of the govtin- 
mont and social life of tbe ancient laoe was, Isdi^ drawn 
np, not more than thirty or forty years after the oonqdeit, 
byGarcilssso da la Vega,himself of PenivUm descent^ but Im 
wrote in Spain, at a distance foom the sources of information that 
were in existence then, so that hk work, valuaMe as it is, ii foil 
of insccurscies. Moreover, it was avowcdljr an apology for his 
people, and on that account, if bn no other, most be lead With 
caution, The anthoritieB, therefore, on which history is usually based 
do not exist in the case of Peru. Fortunately, however, the roiM 
of public buildings of all kinds are abundant, and sufficiiNitly well 
preserved to repay attentive study} while tbe number md ex^t 
of the cemeteries that still exist aU over the country, notwith- 
Btauding three centuries of treasure-se^diig, attest the vastnass of 
the ancient population. 

One of these, situated near Ancon, now an insignificant watering- 
place on the Pacific coast north of Lima, has been lately explored 
I by Messrs. lleiM and Stubel, the first part of whose sumptuous 
work has just appeared. There ore no rums at Ancon, and the very 
existence of the gi'aves was unsuspected until the beginning 
of the raUway between Lima and Choncay. The place, however, 
must have been an important one in former days xrom the use of 
the cemetery, the area of which, surrounded by a waH, oooupies 
at least a equaro mile. The authors admit that the discovery o£ 
the graves was ” the occasion of a barbarous and iodisorimioate 
rilling ” of them by a crowd of adventurers, who hurried to the 
spot in the hope of finding gold; but, nevertiieless, they seem to 
have been successful in their attempts to carry on a systematic 
investigation of the place. Possibly their rivals were soon 
wearied of digging in a hard deposit of stratified sand and gravri, 
once, it would seem, tho bed of an estuary, wliich yield^ no 
objects more precious than earthenware vessels aod lude articles 
of domestic use. At any rate, our explorers were able to accumu¬ 
late a large collectiou, of which they speak as follows in their 
preface:— 

For these rcanUs we are indebted to tho ciistom prevalent among the 
Peruviaus, as timoiig other ancient {leoplos, of depositing with tho dead the 
ohjecta of doily us well ns the garments and ornaments worn by them 
in life. In this way arms and decorations, tools, pottery of the most varii^ 
forms and sizes, tovs and articles of the toilet, nsy, oven provisions mid 
doineslic animals, hove lieeii handed down to posterity. It should be adUod 
that at Ancon a method has boon discovered of equipping the dead not 
hitherto known to have been elsewlierc practised in iWu, and owing to 
which a large number of artistic garnionta and many-coloured fabrics have 
been preserved. 

'Ihc equipment.^ of the dead, tho peculiar oppeorance of tlio mamniipM, 
and the more reiiuirknblc specliuenH of woven materials will form the cliii-f 
subject of our illustrations. 

It cannot be denied that tho graves of Ancon must have been those oi 
quite a poor population, that tiie place itself woa of no importance, as 
appears trom the absence of any larg^ ruins, and that there are many otlicr 
spots which must have idayed a far more important part in I’eruvian liis- 
lory, and wliich might consequently be considered moro suitable for in- 
vcstigntioiiH of this sort. But, like the rural town of Pomi>cii, which 
has afforded A clearer insight into the home-life of classical antiquity than 
could have iiecii obtained from places of far moro historical importance, 
the comparatively obscure scUlomant of Ancon will probably long remain thJ 
chief source of information regarding ancient Peruvian culture. Large citio< 
and sites distinguished in ilie records of the pail have been 4lc.Htrm'e(l or 
ransacked, while the forgotten graveyard of Ancon held out little tempta¬ 
tion to the rapacity of treasure-seekers. Owing to this ciicumstance 
combined with tlie favourable climate and tlio nature of tho soii, the 
treasures here entrusted to the earth have been remarkably well pre¬ 
served. 

Apart from the intrinsic interest attaching to flie objects brought to light 
at Ancon, tho value of a work dealing hpecmliy with them must be greatly 
enhanced when other Peruvian burial-places come to be explored in tiiu 
same systematic manner. Such reseorcdios must ultimately lead to a solu¬ 
tion of the important questions touching the common or indopendont 
social development of tho various fieoplcs 8ubje(:t to the Empiro of tin: 
Incas, and wo shall tiien be also enabled to form a better idea of Che poli¬ 
tical relations in which the coast tribes stood to the Indians of the 
Cordillcrai. 

The work is to conrist of alx)ut ton parts of the size of the pre¬ 
sent one. This will give rather more than one hundc^ plates, 
which are to he distributed under the following heads:— 
I. The Necropolis and its SuiTOundings; II, The Mummies and 
their Apparel; 111 . Ornaments of the Graves; IV. Garments; 
V. Woven Fabrics ; VI. Pouches ; VII. Headdress, Shoes, 
Articles of Toilet, Domestic Implements; Vlll, Tools, Arms; 
IX. Olay and Wooden Figures; X. Earthen Vessels; XI. Ar¬ 
ticles illustrative of Anthropology, Zoology, and ^tany. The 
present Part contains a map ana ten plates, of which two are 
devoted to views of Ancon and its neighbourhood, aod the 
general aspect of the graves, while the rest contain very carefolly 
exeented figures of the mummies fas we call them, for want of a 
better name) and the objecti found with them. It ia rather un¬ 
fortunate that, for some unexplained reason, the plates do not 
follow each other in regular sequence. For instance, we have 
Nos. 1, 3,6,13» iSf x6, 36# 481 80, 90, 94, It is therefore impos¬ 
sible to estimate the results of the exploration of any single gr^ 
On Plates 15 and 16 we have views of two of tbe mammies! 
which wtf presume have been selected as typical specimeos. They 
are large, square mames, strongly resemblii^ a vexy lU-oottstracted 
scarecrow, formed of a coarse cotton sack stuffed with leam and 
seaweed, and dressed in parti-coloured cotton garaients. Bound 
the lower part of the mummy are a njumher of cords made of 
twisted prasa, attached to four others, more Strong, etonfe, and 
fow, which were evidently used to lower the body Into the mVe. 
The upper part of one of these mummies is foshioned into a rude 
caricature of n head, with a most ourions face, made of 

clay, into which pieces of a white substance, poiriblj shell, have 
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heen ioaertsclt to indicate mouth and eyea. There ie a rather ela- 
horete headdreae^ and long black hair. Within this caaiog was 
foiud the body of an adult, in a squatting poatute—the invariable 
attitiaie in all Peruvian gravea; and on its head \v’as the body of an 
infant, vnmpped in cloths. Detailed drawings of the cerements are 

E romised in future plates, vrbich we hope may be accompanied 
y better letterpress than the few meagre and unsatisfactory 
lines, evidently translated from the German hy an unskilful hand, 
which profess to describe these very remarkable relics. On 
Plates. and 48 we have representations of woollen fabrics, exe* 
Gutad ny a new nrocess, combining photography with chromo* 
lithography. Nothing can be better than these plates. The stutT 
looks real enough to Ito raised from the paper, and the colours aro 
clear and distinct without being unduly brilliant. We next 
conus to the objects found with the dead, of which ** spindles 
and Workbaskets *’ occupy Plate 86. The baskets, made of 
grass tastefully plaited in patterns that are still not uncommon, 
contain all the odds and ends usually accumulated in such re¬ 
ceptacles. The autliors enumorate ** needles and bodkins, balls of 
thread, tufts of wool or cotton, fragments of bright threads and 
tissues, small stones and metal wares, bits of stick, shells and 
grains of maize, neckties, hogor-rings, wooden and clay figures, 
and small dishes of wood or clay.’* The spindles are among the 
most tasteful objects yet found. They are made of hard wood, with 
whirls of terra-cotta, gaudily painted in a pattern which is usually 
carried for some distance along the shank of the s]nudle. Several 
of these aro figured. Plate 90 illustrates some curious clay figures 
which the authors decide to have been childreu’s dolls. One of 
them was strapped to a wooden frame representing a cradle. We 
ho|)e that as large a number as possible of these articles of domestic 
use will be hgured in subsequent numbers. It is from them that 
the social life of the Peruvians will bn best uudersWd. The 
whole work promises to bo one of the best contributions to the 
ancient history of the hupiiin race that has yet appeared. 


DU. WEBU’S FAUST.* 

NE of the first things we learn from Dr. Wobb is that the 
published English transliitions of lumft nrn reckoned at more 
than forty. To add to this nuiiibor is, especially for a man who 
bos other things to do, a gra\e responsibility. ]>r. Webb has done 
other things with cin dit; and wo cannot say that in our honest 
opinion he has justified himself in bringing the translations of 
Faust uearer by one to fifty. Not that he fails, in any case, for 
want of a good theory of traiislaliou, IJe has nn excellent one. 
He rightly makes it n cardinal point to aim at reproducing the 
form of the original; by which he understands preserving the 
German metres and rhyUini, but with a cortam license of re¬ 
placing double rb^’iiK's by single ones, in consideration of the r<da- 
tive poverty of English in this respect, except where the double 
rbyue is an integral part of a metrical system. Nothing could bo 
more just and judicious; though, on tlie point of double rhymes, 
it is tit to bo rioted that Mr. !Swinbiirno has done much to dispid 
the common belief of a want of resources in our language. Dut 
there are very few, it is true, if there be any, who cau shoot with 
Mr. Swinburne's bow (we are speaking not of bis rank, on the 
whole, as a poet, for which this is not tho occasion, but of his 
mastery of language and verse). We quite agree, therefore, that a 
translator from Oeriuan does better to abandon a certain number 
of double rhymes than to torment himself in seeking barely pos¬ 
sible combinations. Ihit, while wo commend Dr. Webb's inten¬ 
tions, and shall have more to say anon of his introductory lie!ps to 
the understanding of Faust^ the main Ixidy of his work must 
needs be judged not by intentinns but by performance. And we 
aro unable peatly to commend its performance in the face of what 
has been aoue by others. Turninp: to Bayard Taylor's version, 
which marks, as we have said at other tiroes, tho highest standard 
et reached, we find that Dr. Webb's not only does not rival it, 
ut does not fur general fidelity in letter and spirit come any¬ 
where near it. Wo do not say that in some particular passnges 
the two may not appear to be on a level. Dr. Webb's best work is, 
according to eucb a roughly estimated balance ns w'e can strike, 
about equal to Bayard Taylor's least good; and it may now and 
then happen (though we have not ourselves observed it) that 
Bayard Taylor is at bis worst when iJr. Webb is at bis best. 
In a really difilcult and trying passage like the cborus of spirits 
beginning 

Schwindet, Ihr diinliolu 
WtUbungen droben— 

Bayard Taylor’s superiority is almost immoasumble; superiority 
not only in closer rendering of tho German, and tracing the minute 
anatomy of its structure, but in tTansferring its harmonies and 
noetic movement to the sounds and movement of English verse. 
In tmnslation Dr. Webb is plausible, but not really accurate; in 
diction and movement ho is facile and eometimes* brilliant, but 
seldom really harmonious and pMtical. We will take one little 
phrase by w«y of illustration. When Wegner knocks at the door 
of Faust's study. Faust, who has just been in the presence of the 
Danh-spitit, ewuaims 

0 Todl Ich k<»m's->dtui ist mein Famulus— 

£• wird indn sChhnstei Glttok xu nlchte t 

Diist dieM FUlle dar Goslehte 

Der uockna Schleicher stUren muMl 
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For which Dr. Webb gives:— 

O Death 1 I kiioir—it is my Famulus I 
Mine opporiunity hath come to nought! 

That the lull vision whii’li my spirit sought 
Must, by the prowling dunce, be ended thus! 

** Prowling dunce *' looks at first sight a nsnt and happy renderiag* 
But a moment's reflection shows that it will not do. Wagner Is 
a little-minded man, a prig, and a bore; but ho is not a dunce by 
any means. If be were, he would not be in a position to inflict 
bis company on Faust. On the contrary, be is book-learned, in- 
dustrinuH, a useful assistant, and (it should seem from bis perform¬ 
ance in tho Second Part) a skilful manipulator. Far truer to 
words, metre, and meaning is Bayard Tnylo% who turns the linee 
as follows:— 

0 death !—1 know it—'t is my Fnimilus! 
hly fiiirust luck limls no fruition: 

In nil ilie fuluess of my vision 
'J'lic soulless uDcnk disturbs me thus! 

Sir Theodore Martin has “ soulless driveller,” which, though it 
does not exactly hit the mark, is better than Dr. Webb's inven¬ 
tion. And if, iHiing satisfied how much Bayard Taylor's level ia 
above Dr. Webb, we proceed to test the latest comer's work by 
the standard of Sir Theodore Martin's, taken as a good specimea 
of tho second rank of translations, wo slmU still find that Dr. Webb 
is not certain of holding his own. By translations of the second 
rank we mean thoso which endeavour to keep in the same com¬ 
pass AS the original, but are content with a pnerul and more or 
loss loose rcsemhlance to its structure and rhythm. Dr. Webb, 
as we have said, aims at more, and not uufrcquently with relative 
success. In tho soldiers' chorus in the scene “ Vor dem Thor,” he 
is not more left btihiud by Bayard Taylor than be outstrips Sir 
Theodore Martin, who here falls back on mere paraphrase. If his 
average merit were kapt up to this, he might claim a very 
resiiectable place, which the reader accustomed to examination- 
lists might imagine as either towards the end of the first class 01 
at the head of the second. If wo may bo pardoned a little 
academic slang, the posiiiun would be something like that of the 
candidate of whom examiners say in consultation, having placed 
the undoubted first-class men, Well, shall we give him a first f ” 
Unfortunately Dr. "Webb's average is brought down by some ex¬ 
traordinary lapses into cnmmouplucu flatness or extravagant bad 
taste, such as in a classical translation paper (to continue tha 
rimile) would so aifect a candidate's marks for style us to leaver 
him a good deal of leeway to make up. When Faust says to the 
Earth-spirit:— 

Si»ll ich dir, Flnminenbildiing, wcIcIu'ti ? 

Ich bin's, bin Faust, bin DciiiesglcU'lif’n ! 

Dr. Webb makes him say 

Flftnilmynnl Form !—>1 dorc the sequel! 

I'm be— I'm Fuiuit—am none the less tbinc equal ! 

Again, “Ye antique fixtures, which I do not went” (for “Du alt 
Gerutlie, das ich nicht gebraucht") combines baldness with an un¬ 
happy air of legal pedantry, and is not exact niter all. And these 
two lines, spoken by Faust when bent on suicide— 

Mach jenem Durchtrnne hinznstreben, 

Um dessen engen Mund die ganze Uulle llamnit— 

are rendered by 

Through the dread dark defile thy ptirpo.cn follow, 

Though at its mouth all Hell <h.<<playH its oriflumme; 

which, to speak plainly, is, for a translation that keeps the sens» 
of the original at all, as bad a piece of work os we have ever met 
with. Take, once more, tho beautiful aud oftim-tiuoted lines at 
the beginning of tho second scene in Faust's study 
Kntschlafen sind nun wildc Triebo 
Mit jodem uQge‘4tUinca Thun ; 

£s reget sich dio Mcnschenlicbe, 

Dio Licbe Gottes regt sich nun. 

What does Dr. Webb make of them? 

Lulled is eoi'h pasHion, wild and erring. 

And vinlenec hath smoothed its brow ; 

The love of man within is slirring— 

The love of God U stirring now! 

This ia^or altogether, but the second line is unpardonable. To< 
make Goethe talk of violence smoothing its brow I That lin» 
alone, if there be any purgatory for translators, is enough to make 
Dr. Webb's state exceediug parlous. It is a mucli less fault—to 
go back to the Earth-spirit—that “ der Gotthoit lebendiges Kleid ^ 
becomes the very commonplace “garb sublime.” Dr. WebK 
moreover, seems to havo a taste for odd words. Flamhmfant 
we have already seen; be likewise gives us a}tfe;N;^,^o;T4i,'Hnd 
undoyant: this last, so far^s wo can discover, is a desperate 
qpinage of bis own p rhyme with huoynnt^ though in a place 
where desperate moa&ircs are excusable. Altogether, we fear that 
we are still a long way, for the sum of the help that Dr. Webb 
has given us, from the time when, in his own words, “ under some' 
happy conjunction of the planets, an English translator appesra 
who haa converted the German masterpieco into an English 
poem." 

But we an glad to be abla|to speak quite otherwise of Dr. 
Webb's preface and notes. These show careful study of the poem 
and no email ingenuity. Not only are they likely to be useful to 
;^li8h readers, but they make various new points which future 
commentators on who will assuredly never be wanting— 

will do well to take account of. The critical notes on the ^ans- 
lation of particular passages efiectually disarm the fuciio superiority 
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Assumed by Germans over the mere foreign stndent, bj showing 
how much and how conlidt)ntIy the Oermaiia ditfer among them- 
Aelves. For our own part, we much doubt whether a native 
jecbolar neceaaarilj has any advantage over a duly instructed 
foreigner when it comes to the interpretation of a really difficult 
passage, no matter in what language. Apart from questions of 
textual criticism, which here do not occur to any appreciable ex¬ 
tent, it is a question of litorary ^.t and sympathy with the 
author much more than of linguistic knowled^. Wo should 
ourselves be disposed to cut the knot in more than one vexed place 
of Fount by bolding that Goethe purposely used vague or am¬ 
biguous langnogo without intending to iix it to a precise shado of 
meaning, jtut we must turn to Dr. Wobhs introduction. There 
ate some very sonsiblefn’emarks on the apparent mystery and in¬ 
coherence of the plan of Faunt as a whole. Goethe^ wanted to 
combine a plan that gave him free scope for his genius with a 
great mystification of the public. 

lie selected the ston- of the middle ages, whmo adventures formed ttie 
DMcleas around which the must popular of Teutonic myths had gathered. 
Ho nvow<<dly inado use of ihu 8t(»ry of Faust as Lo Sage made use of tlie 
atory of iiirBlas. It was a thread on which he could string what adven¬ 
tures he pleased. It enabled liiiii to depict a niiniber of little independent 
worlds. ... He sot the alb'gonsU and the commentators going. ... He 
wrote no preface and he vouchsafed no explanation. If he made any ro- 
vutti-ks upon the subject, bis remarks were essentially mtsluuding. 

We have ourselves pointed out not long ago that much of the 
cupposed obscurity of the Second Part vanishes on the application 
cf considerations of this kind. It is simply the old Faust legend 
with the whole wealth of Goethe's imagination strung upon it; 
profoundly modified, indeed, by being made to conclude with 
J*AUst*e salvation. Here there is a serious and continuous purpose, 
manifested in detail by tbo elaborate and almost autistrophic 
correspondence of passages in the closing scenes of the Second | 
Part with phrases and passages in the First. In this connexion we 
must difier from Dr. Webb’s opinion ns to Mepbistopheles’s wagor 
with Faust. That there is no wager in heaven we agree; when 
Mephistopholes says in the Prologue, ** Was wettet Ihr? ” it is an 
idle flourish. The reply be gets is not the acceptance of a chal¬ 
lenge, but a bare liceoM to go and do bis worst on Faust, ns be 
may on all men, so long ns they live on earth. Hut we cannot 
agree that the tvuger with Faust is not seriously meant ns such by 
JVfHpiiistopholes. No doubt he would also like, as Dr. Webb 
points out, to make sure of Fausts damnation, even to abundant 
•caution:-— 

So Imb’ fell dich sclmn unbcdfngt . . , 

IJnd bait’ or s ch auch iiiL'ht Ucm TculVI libergeben, 

* Kr inUH>to duch zu (.irundv: gchn I 

But this does not show that Mephistopheles does not rely on his 
wager too; and the proof that he dues is tliat in the Second l^irt 
iie thinks he has won it. We have onlv lo conipiire the terms 
of the wager with the final event, l^’anst says to Mopbis- 
tojiheles 

Word’ ich zum Airrenblicke 9n?cn ; 

VerweiJe doch! Du bibt so schbn ! 

• * • • 

Die Uiir mag stelin, drr Zeiger fallen, 

his sei die Zeit fUr mich vorbei 1 

And Mephistopbeles clinches the bargain:— 

Uedenk* cs wohl! Wir werden'a nicht vergesaeu. 

In the fifth act of the Second Part Faust docs exclaim:— 

7imi Augcnblinkc dUrft* ich sagen: 

Vcrwcilu douli I Du bist so sciiUn! 

and thereupon dies; in the short following dialogue between 
Mepbistopheles and the chorus of Lemures, Faust's own words 
UFO poiniedly echoed Dio Uhr stcht still. . • %, Der Zeiger 
liillt. . . . Ks ist vorbei”). Mepbistopheles thinks himself 
«a!'e, yet has a half suspicion of sometbing amiss:— 

Der Ki}r])er liegt, und will dcr Geist entflifhn, 

Ich zrig’ ihin raarli den bliitgeschriobnen Titcl• 

Doch li'idor! hat man jetzt ku vide Mittcl, 

Dcm 'J'eufel Seeien zu entziehn. 

Then comes the rescue by the heavenly host. Plainly Mepliieto- 
heles is meant to keep up his character of the medimval Devil by 
eing befouled in the regular medimval fashion. As between him- 
«elf ond Faust the bet is won, or the condition of the bargain per¬ 
formed, whichever way wo like to state it; but only in the letter. 
The moment to which Faust says ** Verweile doch I Du hist so 
achon I ” is not such a one as he thought of in his bargain. It is 
A moment, not of sensual or selfish pleasure, but of pleasure in 
well-doing to men. Tie has striven upwards to the bettor part, 
and mode Mephlstopbelos himself bis unwilling instrument therein. 
Hence the power of the deliverers to rescue him :—** Wer immer 
ttrebend sich bemubt, den kounen wi% erluscn.” As to the sub- 
AtaiDge, we think we are at one with Dr. We|^b in this. But h* 
Mams not sufficiently to recognize that in form the catastrophe is 
cnrefully built on the mystery-play model of a discomfiture of 
the Devil by something that in a worse cause would bo counted for 
•harp practice. 

On ue dramatic structure of the First Part Dr. Webb is acute 
ai^d instructive^ though ho makes one odd slip in saying that the 
lengthened monologues of Faust lender it' incapable of repre- 
eeiitati on on the stage.” We should have thought it barely possiUe 
Dr* Webb sboiSd not know the contrary to bo an easily verified 
Iket. ^l^e FSret Pert of Fauit ie not unftequently represented on 
tbesQerman stage, and that with a dnunatio force which, alter the 
lapiAfecvenl yeen, is freeh and vivid in the present writer’a 


memory. Of course extensive '^cuts” have to bo nwde both in 
the monologues and elsewhere, and even eo the pUloe ie a long 
one. But the same is true of ShakBpaare’s plays. Uapable or not 
capable, the thing is done. This, however, ie a*mere pasting' re¬ 
mark of Dr. WeWs. His explanation of the minute ehronmo^ 
of the action is extremely ingenious; it puts some parts of the 
dramatic etfoct in a new light, and clears up some points 
which have formerly been taken as showing on Goethe's 
part either carelessness or forgetfulness of ormnury dramatie 
rales. An indication is expressly given in the text, but over¬ 
looked by some of the commentators, that the Walpurgisnaeht 
follows closely on the slaying of Valentine. In the first soene, 
again, Faust spoaks of toe moon as at the full; on Walpurgis- 
night it is still waxing die unvollkommne Scheibe des rotnen 
Mpnds”). Hence Dr.' vVobb concludes that tbs whole action 
(down to the Walpurgis-night) must take place within three 
weelts; and, working out the time disposable for the loves of Faust 
and Margaret, he fixes the scene of Valentine's death to the very 
night following the last dialogue between Faust and Margaret in 
the garden. This reading nut only makes the dramatic interest 
concentrated instead of dilfuso, but gives a distinct significance, 
as Dr. Webb argues in detail, to every incident. One difficulty 
occurs to us which is not dealt with. When Valentine appears 
on the stage he not only knows that Margaret’s fair fame is lost, 
but believes it to be notorious. How could this be the case in the 
narrow limits of time marked out by Dr. Webb ? Still, it may 
well bo that no possible reading will give us a scheme altogether 
free from difliculty. Fatut is by no moans the only great work 
of fiction in which the dispositions of time and place are more or 
less inconsistent; and the explanation which, without doing 
violence to the natural meaning of words and action, presents least 
difficulties on the whole will have a fair claim for acceptance. We 
will not offer a positive judgment on Dr. Webbs, but it certainly 
deserves attention* 


TIIK SIlOliES AND CITIES OF THE BODEN SEE.* 

A GOODLY volume on tolerably familiar districts, traversed in 
all diittciions by favourite tourist routes, appeals, as Mr. 
Capper modestly remarks in Lis preface, a somewhat bold experi¬ 
ment. Without caring to open tne book, we should be incfimMi 
to assume that it might be made up of trivialities ekod out with 
padding. But if we had committed ourselves to a hasty judgment 
of the kind, we should have been greatly misUken. Mr. Capper 
went about his work in a methodical way which cannot be too 
highly commended, ns he had decided to coino befoi'e the public 
ns an author. He resided fur n couple of years on the shores of 
the Boden See or in villages in the neighbourhood. Ho associated 
chiefly with Swiss or (mermans. He adopted their habits, and 
laid himself out to participate in their pursuits. He made 
excursions to all the objects of interest, and luxuriated in the 
scenery to his heart's content. In the course of his multifarious 
reading ho made himself master of tbo local archieoli^y, ns of a 
history ancient, medimvnl, and modern which abounds iu strange 
and sensational incidents. And the result of his wanderings and 
literary rcBoarchcs has been the composition of a volume of varied 
interest, enlivened hy his personal experiences and adventures. 
We have praised from the render's point of view bis manner of 
doiu^ the country; and in all respects it is preferable to the more 
popular plan of scurrying about the world at express pace. Mr. 
Capper may perhaps carrv his practice to an extreme; for life is 
shorter than in patriarchal times, when a couple of years might 
have been no excessive space for a tourist limiting his wanderings 
to Europe to devote to such a district as that of t&e Bodon See. 
For ourselves, we should always have had an uneasy sense of the 
immensity of the many inviting fields we were necessarily leaving 
unexplored. Yet we admit that such a lake as the Bodun Bee 
will well repay one for making leisurely acquaintance w ith it. 
Wo know it merely from Hying visits; and were persuaded, even 
before reading Mr. Capper's book, that we jiod approciated its 
attractions very insufliciuntly. For, apart altogether from their his¬ 
torical associations, the scenery of the Swiss hikos—and Constance 
is Swiss to all intents and purposes—grows upon one slowly, though 
surely, when the beauties are retiring rather than im27nsing. Thus 
nobody can fail to be struck at first siglit with the stern pictumsque- 
ness of the Lake of the Free Forest Cantons, especially when the 
steamer is moving under the shadow of the precipices that over- 
bang the Bay of Uri. Without canyiiig invidious comparisons 
further, we may simply say that Mr. Capjier has shown that the 
relative tameness of Constance has a seductive witobery of its 
own ; while in point of legend and historical romance it distances 
any possible rivals. 

But though Mr. Capper dilates on archmology, history, 
and romance, before all bo is eminently practical. It was 
bis pleasure on the wet diws and in the long winter even¬ 
ings to ransack sources of information in type or manu¬ 
script that not unfroquently were com|mmtiveIy inaccessible. 
But he writes in the first place for the touriets of the present, or ^ 
rather of the future; and his chief purpose ie to show by ex¬ 
perience and example how economically a trip to the Continent 
may bo made. The representative traveller of the post was the 
man bom to a fortune, who went the tour of Europe in his oar- 
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riage behind pott^horseB and indulged in the gaieties of society 
4it each Ooiurt he visited. The tourists of the lutuie will be the 
intelligent men of the masses; the school teachers and the better- 
educated clerks et jd ffenus omnCf who have but a few weeks to 
'devote to their holiday at the utmost, and whose purses are light 
ae their time ie limited. Mr. Cajppur points out how tlieso good 
people may make the bmt of their opportunities; and he strongly 
advisee them to try Switzerland. The journey thither, to be sure, 
costs money *, but once there they can enfoy themselves very 
cheaply. He recommends them to do os he did, and never attempt 
too much. He aays very truly that if the object is to recruit the 
body se well as to relax the mind, there is no such mistake ns over- 
exertion. Early starts and long days exhaust the strength and 
swell the expenditure. In the abundance of penaione kept at 
all prices, there need be no difficulty in finding comfortable 
beadquarters; and in each town there are good second-rate inns, 
which will give the traveller little cause of complaint. There are 
pentiom where you may fare sumptuously at eight or nine francs 
a day; as there are others, in loss frequented local!tips, where you 
may find a good sleeping-room and a substantial table at a price 
not higher than four Iranca and a half. Mr. Capper practised 
as be preacbqs, and appears gpoerally to have been iortiinate. 
But we must add that he was certaiuly not over-fasiidious, 
though he is very frank as to the sbortcomings ha found. 
Thus he had quartered himself one winter iu the Beneion Hel¬ 
vetia at Kreuziingen, which is a suburb of Constance. The 
company that met at the daily dinner-table, though mixed, must 
have been agreeable enough ; the guests were either meu of some 
position, or, at all events, had seen something of the world. But 
the dining-room opened into the public ga&tatuhCf “ where the 
small shopkeeper, or artisan, or travelling pedlar came in to get 
bis glass of wine,” and which was liable lo ou filled at any moment 
with the fumes of rank tobacco. 

It is impos.sible to give even nn outline iu any detail of the 
narrative of this busily indolent two years’ resideiice. Wo can 
merely select a passage liero and there to give some notion of how 
Mr. Capper employed his time, and of the information ho collected 
in the course of his peregrinations. Ho found Oonstanco to ho dis¬ 
agreeable winter quarters, so far .at least as the climate was concerned. 
Heavy vapours hung habitually over the skirts of the lake, cloud¬ 
ing the views and chilling the air, while the sun was shining 
brightly and warmly on the heights behind. Bat in that almost 
unprecedentedly severe winter of 1879-80, tlie people held an ico- 
caruival on the frozen lake. Parlies of skaters made constant 
excursions from the one shore to the others and there is one 
afternoon in especial that lives in Mr. Capper's memory. “ The 
sun shone brightly Irom n perfectly blue sky \ it was 4.30 i*.m. when 
wo took to tlm deop-grotju ice, which was so smooth that skating 
seemed no exertion whatever, but was lilio flying.’’ The skaters had 
grand views of the fantastic mountain peuks,s*ul ull'by the spleudours 
of the setting sun, as they flew over the purple e-xpause of ice. Wliat 
struck him especially in those flying ico cxcursious were the 
various fishing stations doited over the surface. The fialieriuiin 
provides himself wilh a screen of wood and straw, which ho 
pushes before him upon runners lo some spot that is kno%vii to 
him as a favourite resort of the fish. There he cut.s a hole, draws 
off his boots and skates, disposes his feet in a pail padded with 
straw, and, dropping bis bail into the water, wails patiently for a 
bite. After all, though be occa.sioiially hinds a trout, the* prizes 
he makes in ordinary are principally a small species of perch. Mr. 
Cap(>er found Rorschach a pleasant summer resort and a very con- 
vmiieut centre for interesting excursions. Instead of going to the 
Seehof,” which has u high reputation nnd deserves it, he put 
up at the more modest establishment of “ The Creen Tree,’’ where 
the bedroom nt letist, according to his description, soeniB to have 
been bright and coquettish enoiif^h to please anybody. Among 
the most interesting of the expeditions iio made from Rorschach 
was one to the annual Landa-gemeindcf or popular assembly, of 
one of the tw'o divi-sions of the Canton Appenzell. The 
people’s Parliament was held nt Trogeii. It impressed him 
gently to see those comfortably-dressed, decently-behaved Repub¬ 
licans voting the election of Ministers, inagistratcs, &c., by the 
popular acclamation of some live thousand voices, having 
solemnly prefaced the proceedings by a church service, and a 
** grand old hymn ” sung in general chorui At present the shores 
of the Boden See are singularly flourishing. Many of the towns 
are famous all the world over os the seats of thriving mnnufac- 
tUFOB; while the land generally is owned by peasants, or small 
iarmers, or by tbe communes whose members labour hard and take 
a pride in economiziug. In old times the lot of the lower classes 
was a very different one, and U is no wonder that those on the 
Swiss aide hold to their ihspubucan institutions after their fathers* 
experience of the tyrannies of the seigneurs. When the peasants 
and aeris revolted a^inst the lords there was nothing to choosd 
between the brutalities perpetrated ou the one side and the 
other. But never, of course, did the uufortiinato people endure 
a period of more protracted misery than during the long vicissi¬ 
tudes of the Thirty Years’ War, when Catholic troops and 
Protestants, Imperialists, Swedes, and French, successively hold 
possession of the country; and when the soldiers who came 
in tbe guise of friends were aa ruthless iu their outrages 
as avowed enemies. By way of illustrating tho horrors and 
buUeiiDgs of the timeH, we are referred to tho extracts fVom 
I he remarkable diary which Burster, a monk of the monastery 
uT Salem, near Ueberlingen, has left behind him. But what im- 
piStssB us nearly as much us the good fathers’ capacity for 


endurance ore the indirect evidoncei of their immense wealth. 
After having been mercilessly pillaged time after time; after &e 
levying of mreed contributions by one set of combatants after 
another; after entertaining wasteful soldiers by tbe hundred at free 

a uarters in the convent for weeks, or evon months, on a stretch, 
tiere still seem always to have been money or supplies forth¬ 
coming, however bitter may have been the complaints at parting 
with them under coercion. 

Mr. Capper passed a summer and an nnturan with his wife and 
children at Seewis in the Pi-iittigau, which is a district, or rather 
a valley, lying to the left of the Rheinthal as one ascends it from 
the Lake of Constance. His report of that secluded health-resort 
is so very favourable that many of our countrymen to whom it 
has been hitherto almost unknown may be tempted to try it as a 
sojourn. Wo hear of a friendly and liberal host, cheap and 
comfortable quarters, civil villagers, glorious air, delightful walks, 
and beautiful scenery. There are magnificent excursions to 
be made in tho neighbouring mountains, some of which form 
the boundaries betwoen Austria and Switzerland; and on one of 
these Mr. Capper with a party of friends had something approach¬ 
ing to n series of adventures. At Seewis, as usual, he made the 
must of his opporiunitics in tbe way of informing himself as to 
the circumstances of the natives. Seewis is a relatively wealthy 
commune, and certainly its inhabitants must be in very easy^ cir- 
cumstoupes. It was nearly burned down and almost entirely 
rebuilt 'seventern years ago, and the houses accordiugly have 
gained in comfort all that they lost in picturesqueness. The 
commune posseHses o-xteusive forests, the money value of which, 
however, is rather illusory than real, since the proprietors dare 
not cut down their shelter from the mountain winds and 
avalanches. Every house is surrounded by its orchard; each 
citizen has his allotment of tho public amble laud, held on a life- 
tenure, with tho right of grazing ou tho Alps for his sheep and 
cattle. There must bo money to s|)iire, too, in tbe public treasury, 
for tho cominuno lately bought the old fuiidal ensile, which 
they have transformed and deformed into a hideous town hall. 
Although Mr. Capper remained with his family at Seewis till the 
5th of December, they enjoyed until then, instead of frost and 
snow, ^'nu almost unbroken Indian summer of almost perfect 
beauty.” Such weather may probably have been exceptional; but 
it seems certain that Seewis in many respects must be at least as 
liosirable a residence for invalids, even iu tho depth of tho winter, 
as the more fashionable Davos, still higher up among the hills, in 
which lies the picimesque valley of the Luudquarl. 


DR. WORTLE’S SCHOOL.* 

rj’lIIE metaphor which compares a novelist to a cook is perhaps 
- 1 - as hackneyed ns it is irreverent; but the practices of certaiu 
very notable, and, it may be added, very agreeable, practitioners of 
the*novelist's art make the repetition of it almost unavoidable. As 
the skilful artist of tho kitchen works up his cotiiparalively limited 
materials into fresh compounds, dideriug a little in composition, 
and very much iu title, so does the novelist; and ns the nalade 
Iterliuoiaeoiono year brings to tbe palate someihiug more than a 
reminiscence of the Magonnaiae liug^ttnd-Jiagtjage. of the year 
before, so is it with the Ixioks which the noveiiAi's readt-rs aif’ect. 
Nobody, therefore, ought to bo very much surpriseJ or even greatly 
aggrieved if a masterful clergyman who is jierpetiially waging 
polite war with his Bishop, anoiher clergyman who is under a cloud 
and has a fiiithful wife, a small mystery cleared up bv a rapid journey 
to tho ends of tho earth, and an amiable young nobleman wlio is 
faithful to a girl somewhat below him in suition, present them¬ 
selves once more in Dr. Worth'a Uchrud. Indeed, Mr. Trollope has 
raoi-e claim to originality than the artist to whom we have com¬ 
pared him, because, if liis mixture is something of a *• mixture as 
before,” nt any rate his ingredients are his own genuine inven¬ 
tions. The doctrine of copyright in ideas has hitherto been 
limited to tho arts of design, but there is no reason whatever for 
I'efasing lo extend it to literature. 

If, however, Dr. Wortlca School cannot bo said to show any 
claim on Mr. Trollope's part to the dis^iinction of intiuite variety, 
let us hasten to euiy that it certaiuly dues nut * e.vpos(» him to the 
charge of slaleness. Attentive students of fiction know that tho 
goodness of tho work of assiduous novelists is very often in inverse 
proportion to its size. Dr. Worth’s tSchool hardly deserves tho 
position of a full-grown novel, and its two slim volumes do 
not contain much more than half or a thinl of tho quantity 
usual in such novels. But the earlier part of it at least is as 
brightly and pleasantly written as auytuing that the author has 
done, and exhibits hia mannerism—limited and somewhat tricky 
as that mannerism is—in a very favourable light. The end is not 
good, and seems somewhat huddled up; but tho story goes off 
with groat spirit, and, as Mr. Trollope ingenuously tells Lis readers 
all about it in tho first few score pages, the usual bashfultiesB which 

E revents reviewers from giving arguments of novels hardly applies 
ere. Dr. WortJo is a sufficiently distinguished scholar with a 
will of his own, and a oonsciouBuess of the side on which his bread 
is butteied. Ho has left his college, has taken a living, and has 
comldned with that living a preparatory school where the charges 
are very high, and of which the reputation is proportionately great. 
'When the story opens, twenty-eight happy youths are boaixied, 

• Dr. WoPuda iSchoot. Hy Aulhoay Trollepc. a %’ols. London: 
Chapman & Hall, Lhuitod. i88r. 
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lodged, washed, &c. under Dr. Wortle's roof, and their pleased 
parents requite the Doctor with sums varying from two hundred 
to two htiiidrod and fifty pounds yearly, ^or lot any reader sup¬ 
pose that this ingenious combiner of the cure of souls with the care 
of youth is a charlatan. Dr. Wortle is represented as a somewhat 
worldly but tboroughly honest and honourable man, giving evep'- 
body full quid for thnir ; of a generous spirit, and capable of making 

his parish a model parish at the same time that he molies his school 
on exceedingly prolitable school. Only he has a certain afiectation 
of contempt for spiritual zeal which brings him into loggerheads 
perpetually with bis bishops, -whom he invariably routs, and who 
naturally do not love him any the more therefore. Nor is he 
without other enemies, notably a certain Mrs. Stantlluiip, with 
whom be has had to fight in her capacity of parent, and who hates 
him with a deadly hatred. Now the experienced reader who 
knows the wa}|s of schoolmaster-parsons will perceive at once 
that it is an object with 1 ^. Wortle to unite as lar os possible the 
two kinds of assistants that he requires, asBistaut-master and 
curate, in one person, and that it is not easy for him to do so, more 
especkilly as he also desires to get out of this assistant's wife certain 
otner assistance of the matron character. At the date of the story 
ho has got a pboenix, or a pair of pbomixes, if that were possible. 
Mr. l*eacocke has been a Fellow of his college; ho has taken the 
highest honours; he has an American wife who is not only a 
charming lady, but who is ouite willing to look after the boys 
inaternally and spare Mrs. \Vortlo. The Doctor would bo able to 
my quit me uno ftlicior i but for a little hitch about the curacy. 
Mr. Peacocke is rather shy of this complication of duties, and it 
shortly becomes apparent that if he wore not shy the reigning IJishop 
would see in the cjrcumstnnco an opportunity for playing a return 
mutcJi with Dr. Wortle. Detween the time of his leaving Oxford 
and the time of his coming to Dr. Woille, Mr. Pcacocko has spent 
five years in America, and of bis history during those five years, 
of the antecedents of Mrs. Peacocke, &c. &c., nothing whatever is 
known. The Bishop puts it to Dr. Wortle whether ho can bo 
expected to license a man in whose livrrt there is such a singular 
gap, and suggests with a proper episcopal mixture of mildness and 
severity that the gap shall be filled. The reasonableness of this 
point of view is insisted upon by Mr. Puddicombe, the parson-con¬ 
fidant of somew'bat narrow mind, but upright and not unkindly 
disposition, whom also we have met a few times in Mr. Trollopes 
books. So the Doctor very unwillingly requests his phmnix to 
give an account of himself during his last stay in the desert, and 
the phamix acknowledges with commendable frankn(:Bs that he is 
unlike the knife-grinder, and has a story to toll. A delay of a few 
days is agreed upon, during which it is to bo decided whether this 
story is to be told or not. What the story is, Mr. 'Prollopo very 
obli^ringly tells his readers at once—a frankness in which wo shall 
not imitate him. Bufiice it to say that the wisdom of the axiom, 
** Shun delays, they breed nmiorse,'’ is justified anew. Before the story 
can be told to Dr. Wortle’s friendly ears it is told to other eais, 
jriendly and unfrit-ndly, by lip# of the most unfriendly kind ; and 
oiMi of Mr. Trollope’s favourite difiiculties is comfortably esta- 
,blisbed. Of course it comes all right; Mr. Trollope's ditficiiUies 
always do come right, unless that of TAe Smail Home nt AUiiujtun 
may be said to bean exception. But both Dr. Wortle and Mr. 
Peacocke—the former altogether undeservedly, the latter with a 
proportion of desert which will be judged difierently by the strait¬ 
laced ond the loosely girt in matters ethical—have to undergo a 
period of consideraolo tribulation. This iuvolve.s a sharp tight 
with the Bishop, ajid the preliminaries, nt lenst^ of a sharp fight 
with a London newspaper of the scandal-mongering sort. Mr. 
Trollope’s account of the estimable periodical which ho calls 
“ Everybody's Business ” is very sprightly and by no ^eans fero¬ 
cious, and his correspondence between Dr. \\'ortle and the Bishop 
deserves a good deal of praise. 

The merit, indeed, of Wortle's School consists chiefly in 
details of this kind. The conduct of the story, and not the story 
itself, is evidently the point to which the author has wished to 
draw his readers’ attention ; and ho has succeeded very fairly. Tho 
wrath of a respectable elderly clergyman, of a somewhat high 
and dry school, when he finds the occupation.s of his day described 
by a brisk scri^ as beginning ** with a hot morning at Tvirra and 
winding up with ftmo in the cool of tho evening,” is thoroughly 
naturally imagined and described. The simultaneous backing-out 
of half tt dozen week-kneed parents, who all discover that their 
darlings are prevented from joining or rejoining Dr. Wortlu's flock 
by the most ingeniously diverse causes, as soon as the breath of 
scandal has begun to blow upon the esttiblishment, is another epi¬ 
sode handled in the easy natural manner which is Mr. Trollope's 
<$hief merit, and In which, whatever fault may be foiiiul with its 
slrath to anything below the surface, few of his yemnger rivals have 
equalled him. Tlie description already referred to of ** Everybody’s 
Business*’ is perhaps the best thing of this kind in the whole book, 
and It is worth quoting, especially as, while it is as happy in ex¬ 
pression 08 Mr. 'rrollope usually is when he does not meddlo with 
things too high for him, it is a good deal more serious in mGaa~ 
ingi-» 

' •* Sverfbody's Bnsinese ** wal a paper which In the natural courra of things 
dld'not mid its way into the Bowick rcctoiy; and tiie l)octor, though ho 
srSil as doubt nccHtalntod with tlw title, hod never even looked at Ua 
iiiltimin It WAS the purpose of tbs paper, as its name declared, to aniuM 

S ieaders with the private affairs of their neighbours. It went boldly 
mt its work, excusing itself by the aasei-Uon that Jones was Just as 
it inclined to bo talkM alKiut oa Smith was to hear whatever could bo 
said about Jones. As both parties were nerved, wlicre could bo the ob- 
jo^on? It was in tho main goodnalnred. and probably did most fre-, 


quently gratify the Jonesoa, while it affordsd considerable snmsenmt. to 
the liatleas and nnmerous Smiths of tho world. If you can’t tmA nd 
understand Jonea’i speech in Parliament, you may at any rata Imipu. tuliid 
enough to interest yoursolf in the foot that he never cbinposod a word of It 
in his room wlthont a ring on his finger and a flower ia hla buttodhols. It 
may also be agreeable to know that Walker the poet always takes a nuttm 
chop and two glasses of sherry at half-past one. ** Bvwyl)od3r’s BusIneBS '* 
did this fbr everybody to whom such excitemsnt was agreeable. Bnt in 
managing everybody's business in that fisahlon, be the writer as good- 
natured us be well may, and-lot the principle be ever so well founded that 
nobody is to bo hurt, hUU there are oiMigerB. It is not always eaoy to know 
what will hurt and what will not. And then sometimes there will oome a 
temptation to be, not spitofnl, but speoially amusing. There mult bo 
danger, and a writer will sometimes be indiaenet. Personalltioi will lead 
to lihcla even when the libeller has been most innoeent It may. be tbat^ 
After all, tho poor poet never drank a glass of sherry before dinner in hla 
life. Jt may be that a little toast and water even with his dinner givea 
him all the refreshment that he wants, and that two glasses of alcoholle 
mixture in tlm middle of the day shall seem, when imputed to him, to 
convoy a chaige of downright inebriety. But the writer has perhaps learned 
tu regard two glasses of meridian wino as but a moderate amount of aua- 
tcnCtttion. This man is much flattered if it be given to understand him 
th»t he falls in love with every pretty woman he secs, whereas another will 
think that he has been made subject to a foul calumny by such insinua¬ 
tion. 

This is perhaps too much of a ''gentlemanlike correction* for a 
monstrous and disgusting evil. But it must he acknowledged 
to he to the point, even if some of us think that the method of 
Swift might be more appropriate to the subject than the method 
of Addison. 

The weakest part of the book is the love affair between Lord 
Carstairs and Mary Wortle. It is the weakest not because it is 
episodic—for, os a matter of fact, it has a good deal' to do with 
the ddnouemefit —but because there is not suificient space given to> 
the display of the characters and fortunes of the lovers. That a 
mere iJiird murderer (iu respect of importance, for Lord Oar- 
Btnirs is a wholly estimahlo young man per sc) should propose to, 
and should be left in good hopes of marrying, a mere third 
murderess (in this case also the phrase is purely metaphorical), ia 
a fact which can only give satisfaction to the modem representa¬ 
tives of Mi.ss Martha Buskbody. It may be true that in the space 
which Mr. Trollope has given himself it would not have 
easy to develop Carstairs and Miss Wortle into something higher 
than third murderer and third murderess; but then the only 
marriage-bells in a modern story deserve more elaborate prelude 
than this, and for such a prelude space ought to have been made. 


MlNOIi N0T1CE& 

rpllE many readers and admirers of A Week in a French Counlrp 
JL House (i) and other already published works by,the late 
Mrs. Sartoris will welcome eagerly the appearance of two volumes 
I which contain some papers with which they will gladly renew, and 
others with which they will gladly for the first time make, ob- 
quaintance. The volumes are edited by Mrs. Sartoris’s daughter, 
Mrs. Cordon, and are introduced by her with a preface which 
diil'ers from many prefaces in being interesting. In this special 
attention is given to ** the unfinished history of * Judith,”* which, 
tus we gather from the context, is the only part of the volumes 
which has never been in print before, although some of the other 
contents are new to us. The preface tells us that "it was my 
mother’s intention to portray in her [Judith] a great and noUe 
character, led astray by the very qualities that had ennobled it.'' 
Judith, after the early trials which we ore fortunate enough to 
have recorded for us, would have " become a great wtist and 
public singer, crowned with success, and the admired of aU.** She 
would have been in the end "more sinned against than sinning,’’led 
into error which would have brought with it its own puniaunent. 
" I'be stoiy would have been a sad one enough, endiiw with JudiUi’e 
death, lonely and unhappy, with only one or two iriends loft her f 
hut we should have had the hbtory of a noble woman who, in 
spite of triumphs, sin, and sorrow, retained her truthful and un¬ 
worldly . nature to the last.” No one acquainted with Mm. 
Sartoris’s writings is likely to doubt that this scheme would have 
been finely worked out, or to fail to regret that it was not ao 
worked out; but, accepting the fact that only a fragment of 
Judith's history could given to us, we may pernaps be glad that 
this fragment depicts in some sense the brighter part of her life. 
She stops, ns we know ht^r, far short of the mnd successes which 
awaited her, and she has many ]^tty and wearing inaulta and 
annoyances to endure; but the brightness of her half-developed * 
nature carries her through these, and we are loft to delight to the 
child’s attractive qualities without having to mourn over the 
troubles which they would have brought to tho woman. Whan 
we are first introduced to Judith she is sitting, unobserved, as idle 
thinks, in a summer-house, trying to teach a mongrel dog. who to 
her devoted frieiid, to howl in tune to her singing. " The d«g, 
with an almost human endeavour, pitched his voice to hors, and 
at last made the unison perfect. . . . She plac^ a dai^ crown 
uMn his head, and a sceptre of foxgloves hetw<ton hto paws, and 
then, sitting hack upon her wheels, contemplated Elm wiu ecitesy; 
exclaiming with accents of rapturous tenderness,'Oh, darling I hc^ 
dtovorvpuaref Could you reallv be the dovil,darling P’” Jndtoh. 
charming and loving as she is, is far from hmng the only real end 
toterestiiig personage, charming or not, who appears to vriiat nn* 
happily to only the beginfling of her histoiy. It was, todsod, Mn* 

(i) Fast Hours. By Addside Sartoris (Adelaide Kemble)* nvoto 
London: Bontlcy Sc Son. 
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Saxtorii ■ merit ^at every one of her characters, prominent or not, 
bore ftbont him or hers^the stamp of reality, of Wnfc» that is, an 
artistic study, not a mere and dull copy from life. The author*s 
skill in this regard is perhaps moat remarkable to the student of 
fiction in the cass'of such a character as Leslie in Judith, a cbarac* 
ter which might well be colourless enough, but which in Mrs. Sar- 
toris's hands promised to tecomo something very different from the 
ordinary stick of a hero, without being in the least unduly accented. 
The author bad ifiready ehown her complete command and' delicate 
touch in dealii^ with ** character-parts,’^ and the delightful ** Jacky” 
ct Judith is another proof of this command. It is perhaps hardly 
aecessar;^ to cite any special instance of Mrs. Sartoris's fine power of 
observation, and of not ill-natured satire; but there is one passage 
in Judith which is a signal instance of this. There are people,” 
ehe wrote, ** who know how to make familiarity respectml; and 
there are others who contrive to make an action, deferential in it¬ 
self, unduly familiar; Leicester Montagu always managed the 
latter; but vulgar women, who constituted the chief of bis 
clientele, thought all bis little underbred graces quite too de- 
Imhtful. He gave bread and butter so once to’ Lady Adela, 
TOO remarked audibly to her next neighbour, * I should like to 
set my foot in his chest.’” We do not proposo to anticipate the 
pleasure of readers by giving any detailed account of the contents 
of two small volumes which are delightful for their fine sense of 
many sides of human emotions and manners \ but we cannot re¬ 
sist quoting one passage which displays Mrs. Sartoris’s power of 
oouveying m words what is an exceptionally diilicuU thing so to 
convey—the effect produced by the performance of a singer of a 
past time. Writing of a certain oratorio Mrs. Sartoris said:— 
** A little thick-set man, with a ligbUbriiwn wig all over his eyes, 
a generally common appearance, and most unmistakably Jewish 
aspect, gut up to sing one single lino of recitative.” After going 
through some undignified and even comic preparations for his 
cflbrt, ha said, * But the childran of Israel went on dry land,’ and 
then he paused; and every sound was hushed throughout that 
great spco; and then, as if carved out upon the solid stillness, 
came tnose three little words * through the sm' And our breath 
failed, and our pulses ceased to beat, and wo bent our heads, as 
all the wonder of the mimcle seemed to puss over us with those 
accents—awful, resonant, radiant, triumphant! ” No description 
which we have before road of Brabam'a singing has given us so 
evidently true and complete an idea of the genius which triumphed ' 
over his faults. | 

An antiquary of some local repute, the Into Mr. Robert Davies, 
read a series of papers descriptive of walks through the streets of 
York before the members of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society 
aud the Y^ork Institute iu the yunr.s 1854 and 1855. After an interval 
of a quarter of a century his widow has gathered these papers 
together and published them in a volume (2). The plan which Mr. 
Davies adopted in his lectures was perhaps well suited to a local 
audience. He professed to conduct bis bearers oq an imaginary 
walk from some one point of the city to another, as from Burton 
Stone to Jewbury, or from St. Leonard's Cloisters to Clifford's 
Tower, gossiping on the way about the old buildings, their history, 
and the men and women whose momuries are associated with 
them. To persons familiar with the ground traversed the method 
adopted was doubtless sufficiently attractive; it is ill adapted 
for readers wbo do not know the city, or who are only im¬ 
perfectly acquainted with it. To them the book is only a col¬ 
lection of shreds and fragments of local history, and they 
will have to look elsewhere for the record of that greater post 
whicJi lends a kind of pathetic interest to the small details of an 
inglorious present. For the city of Hadrian and Beverus, the 
ancicut capital of Northumbria, the seat of the first Kuglish Par- 
liameut, aud the place which at one period appeared destined to 
become the metropolis of the kingdom, has sunk into comparative 
insignificance during the last three hundred years, and no memor¬ 
able events have occurred to break and vary the tame mono¬ 
tony of its exialeuce. Mr. Davies moves patiently along the 
once-famous scenes, and tells how this historic mansion has been 
inhabited by a succession of mayors and aldermen, and how that 
old haU has passed into the hands of a series of respectable 
doctors or tradesmen; he takes note of vicissitudes, decay, and 
disappearances. The work, so fur ns it goes, is carefully done; it 
describes a few curious customs and bygone manners; and, as a 
contribution to local history, the thing was perhaps worth doing. 
The local enthusiast, however, can alone properly appreciate it, 
and it is not likely to interest a wider circle. 

Mr. Geoi|m Meredith was hardly iu his happiest vein when be 
wrote The Tragic Cotnediane (3). lie is an author who has been 
fanciful and brilliant (os in that ever-fresh and over-delightful 
work The Shaving of S^agitat), brilliant and incisive, or brilliant 
and eccentric, or all three, clever, difficult, and even crabbed 
dint of ^ cramming too much clevomess into too small 
a space (as in some of his novels), but never imtil now dull. 
Possibly the unrmditVj eccentricity, and dulness of 7 /«e Tragic 
Osmsekfifft ore due to bis having deliberately taken a real story, 
which there wu certainly no need to revive, and having given his 
own norion of what were the probable emotions which produced 
events that aotuahy happened The story is in itself ordinary 
enough. A violent and intelleotual Radical Jew falls in love with 

(a) WaOte through the Citg of Tork, By Bobert Davies, F.S.A. 
£mtod by his Wklow. London: Chapman tk llall, Liiiiitod. x88o. 

(a) The Tragic Comedian* : a Stadg in a te^~knnufH Story, By 
Clsofge JMioredith. a vols. London: Chapman & Hall, Limited. 


I the intellectual daughter of an aristocratic German officer, who 
I not unnaturally objectp to the proposed alliance. Partly by 
I dint of family* pressure, partly oy dint of misunderstanding 
I due to the Jew R&diears own foolishness, the girl finally 
rejects his offer, after having made a considerable effort to assert 
her right to accept it. The Jew Radical writes a letter which we 
are led to infer is so outrageously vulgar, violent, and offensive, 
as to fully warrant his teiug called out by the girl’s former and 
half-accepted lover, whose birui, education, and views are not un¬ 
suitable to hors. Ho goes out and ia shot dead, after which the 
nrl, ** like a well-conducted person,” marries the man who shot 
him. Of the strange style in which this not very strange story is 
set forth one specimen may he enough> 

She was like a lady danced off her sense of fixity, to whom tlio appearance 
of her whirling figure in the mirror ia both wonderful and reassuring; and 
she liked to be discussed, to be compared to anything, for the sake of being 
! the subject, so us to be suro it was she that listened to a man who was a 
stranger, claiiniiig her for his own; sure It was she that by not breaking 
from him implied consent, she that went speeding in this magical rapid 
round which dung her iiiuro andmore out of her actual into her imagined 
self, compelled her to prucoed, dwcd her the right to faint and call upon the 
> world for aid, and catch at it, tUDUgh it was close by and at a aignad would 
I stop the terrible circling. 

Mr. Stirling's two volumea of theatrical recollections (4) con- 
I tain, apart from the interest of his own early experiences when 
the London stage was a very different thing from what it now ia, 
a quantity of amusing and interesting facts and anecdotes, new 
and old. The book ia not one to he read through at a sitting, any 
more than a dictionary is; it is one which may be taken up in 
a spare quarter of an hour jl half-hour with a tolerable certamty 
of lighting upon somethinflK interest. 

The always welcome Almanacli (5) bos this year a 
novel and special feature iiV*illu8trAtion8 contributed by players, 
under the punning title ^'How Actors Draw.” Many of the 
sketches have much^ artistic merit. The remainder of the volume 
is well up to the mark. 

The new edition of I>wS$ Peerage, Baronetage, and Knight- 
age (6) is edited with that mpfuBiuu of minute care and sbUl 
which is apt to pass unnotice^kcause people have come to expect 
it as a matter of course. * 

From the same publishers we have the invaliiablo Parliamentary 
Companion (7). A notice issued with this informs us that the 
close balance of parties has rendered much vigilance necessaiy in 
recording the politics of each Member. In all possible cases the 
exact words of the Member himself have been preferred to any 
other Btatement of his political opinions.” 

The twelfth annual issue o^. The Australian Handbook (8) is a 
volume containing a mine of uraful information of the most varied 
Innd, of the extent of which it is impossible to give an adequate 
idea within brief limits. To take a few instances, the very fullest 
and most practical information is given to intending emigrants in 
some well-considered pages, which^ however, are but a very small 
part of the whole volume. Outfit, diet, medical stores, what is 
or is not forbidden by the ship regulations, what are the every¬ 
day difficulties of the voyage, and how they con best be met—all 
these things are discussed in a sensible aud helpful way. At a 
few pages’ distance the emigrant who bes ** made his pile ” and 
come back to enioy himself will find equally full information as 
to the best hotels to stop at, the bast clubs to join, and the cur¬ 
rent amusements. ** To wliich,'’ as the old announcements had 
it, is added ” some general information as to cab fares. The 
hook contains an excellent map of .\ustralia and New Ze^and. 

We learn from Mr. Wadding ton's preface to his aeleotion of 
sonnets (9) that two former selections, which have appeared during 
recent years, did not include the sonnuts of living writers. It was 
a happy idea on Mr. Wnddinglou’s part to supply this deficiency, 
and give us this volume of camfully chosen work. The book will, 
ns he suggests, enable readers and students of poetry to compare 
the work of the poets of our own time with that of the many 
generations which have passed away since the Earl of Surrey and 
Sir Thomas Wvatt wrote the first English sonnets.” The selec¬ 
tion made by Mr. Waddingion is a singularly attractive one, and 
its value is enhanced by tlio interesting ** Note,” as he modestly 
calls it, on the history of the sonnet which is appended to the 
volume. 

The collection of poems and music (10) by the late Miss Evans, 
to which Mrs. Ritchie baa prefixed a graceful Memorial Preface,” 
ia full of interest. Both in music and in verse Miaa Evans hod 
a fine taste and a delicate touch. Of this there is remarkable ovi- 
doDce in the ** Words to a Lied ohno Wortu ^.cUlegro non troppo, 
in G Minor, Book 111 . Ed. Pauer),” which la a good deal more 
than a strikingly successful tour de force. IjOss successful in this 

( 4 ) Old Drury Lane: Fifty Year** RecoUrction* of Author, Actor, and 
Manager. By Ldwurd Stirling. 3 vuls. Loiuiim : Chatto & \Viuda 3 . 

(5) The Era Almanack for i88t. London ; ** Bra ” OlUeo. 

(6) DatTa Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage for x88x. Furty-fintt 
Year. London ; Whittaker & Co. 

(7) Do<r$ Parliamentary Cr'mfMiatoit. London; WThittukcr & Co. 

( 8 ) The Australian Ilaudlmok {inearporaVng New Zealand, Fiji, and 
New Guinea) aud Shippers' anti Importers' Directory far x88i. London, 
Melbourne, Sydtioy, ana Brisbane : Cordon & Gotcii. 

(9) Evglidi Satinets by Living Writers. Selected and arranged, with a ^ 
Note o« tlio History of the Sounot, by Samuel Waddiiigton. J.uudon: 
Bell & Sous. 

(10) Anne Evans: Poems aud Music. With MemoriiU Preface by Anna 
Thackeray llitcliic. Lniidon; C. Keguii Poul A Co. 
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WEV is the French song " Garfon Tolsge/’ which wss unlachilT 
wntten in disregard of the arbltnuy laws of French Terse. VVe 
select for quotation one emong the shorter poemsi called ** Black- 
bird ”!— .<< 

Slngiog load end ringing gay 
*Mid the dewy dawning, 

Blackbird welcumet in the day 
Under hia green awning; 

Welcomes in the rising day, 

While the shadows haste away^ 

Bimring loud and singing gsy 
^ 'Mid the dewy dawning. 

Singing sweet and singing clear 
While the day is waning. 

Blackbird spreads a pensive cheer 
Through the light remaining ; 

Spreads a calm and ptMisivo cheer 
Through the stillncas far and rear, 

Singing sweet and singing clear 
vVliile the day is waning. 


In the preface will he found 


^ery interesting fragments, 


BOOU^ 

among which is a collection of^vossible Meanings of Some 
Oommon Phrases.” For instaneSf "Nice people” are People 
who always behave like other peofde/' and " A domestic woman ” 
is " A wonmn like a domestic.^ ^ 

Mr. Dickens has made an important addition to his admirable 
series of useful " dictionaries ” in the Dictionary of Days (11), 
which "gives a concise history, day by day, of the principal 
events of general public interest which occurred, throughout the 
world, in 1880.” The mass of vari^and useful information here 
arranged in the moat eonveniant w^nossible would be amazing 
but for the proofs already given by K. Dickons of his talent for 
organization. 

A second and improved edition has been issued of The Natural 
Wondet's of Neto Zealand (12), containing information os to the 
Hot Luke'District which could not procured when the first 
edition appeared. ' 

A second edition has appeared j|pMrs. Heaton's of Albrecht 
Dilre**(13). The first edition unpublished eleven years ago or 
thereabouts, and since that date-new and interesting information 
concerning the subject of* the book has been forthcoming. In 
1870, for iustauce, as we learn from the preface to the second 
edition, Dr. Lockner cf Niirnberg "published n .valuable mono- 
mph on the personal names mentioned in Diirer’s letters from 
Venice. These niiiuos, most those of old patrician families in Niirn- 
herg, had in many coses misled previous translators. ’ Other inte¬ 
resting contributiuus to the subject have been made by Dr. Max 
Allihu, Herr Adolf Rosenborg, Ifcr. Alfred von Ballot, Herr von 
Bittberg, and Professor Sidney Oolvin. " But by far the most im¬ 
portant additions to our knowledge have been made by Professor 
Moritz Thausing, who has subjected Diirer's lifo, writings, and 
artistic work to a critical analya^ that had not previously been 
attempted.” Mrs. Heaton has made judicious use in her second 
edition of all the further information hero indicated. In the cose 
of Professor Thausing she often difiers from Lis " conclusions, his 
theories seeming to me to be sometimes as baseless as those he 
overthrows; but this does not prevent me from acknowledging the 
great value of hia work, and the scientific manner in which it has 
oeeu performed.” 

(xr) DiehewCs Dictionary of Day$: being an D very- Day Jteeord of 
x88o; with Calrntiar and Utelul Information for x88i. J^oudon: 
Charles Dickonti, ** All thu Year Hound" Office. 

(xa) 77^0 Natural Wonder* of New Zeaiand. Second Edition. London : 
£. Stanford. 

(13) 7710 fJfe of Albrecht Durer of Niirnherg. By Mrs. Charles 
Beuton. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. London: Seeky, Jackson, 
it IJallidny. 
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COERCION AND ORSTRIIOTION. 

ri'llIE consecrated fictions of politics dosorvo a certain 
JL respect, if only becaase tliey impose on tho ParJia- 
montary and ollicial imagiinition. Air. Forsteu was 
thoroughly in earnest when ho declared that bo would 
.never have accepted his present post if he had foreseen 
tho necessity for enlarging tho powers given to the Execu¬ 
tive by tho ordinary law. Sir Stapkouu Noktucote, with 
equal sincerity, aimonnced that it was painful to all parties 
to support a Protection ]iill, though, as he added, suidi 
legislation was tlie kindest thing that could bo done for 
Ireland. It ouglit not to be painful to act with 
to an^Jpart of tlie United Kingdom; •amr should a 
Minisfiflr shrink I'roin thd primary of vpiwteciing 

life and pmjierty. The real cuuse^lo^r regret is that 
a state o£ things should exist in Ireland which was accu¬ 
rately anu inodonitely described by Jt is a 

mclaucboly fact lliat the Land League niis ofllablislmd, by 
means of terror, a lawless despotism iu Ireland. JJjp task 
of abating its t^’ranny is diflicult, but it ought U^lEoAdcr- 
takon without a trace of compunction. . ^oit.STEii 
assorts that the oiitragtts wdiich are j,^i«tlfgateiVCy the Land 
licagiio arc osocuted by a limited nnmhor of notorious 
ruffians who constitute the police of tho organization. 
Judging by former cxpericnctj, Air. Fousteu anticipates 
that some of the agents of the League will leave the 
conntry; others will, under the powcr.s of tho Bill, be 
committed to prison; and tho residue will perhaps suspend 
thoir criminal activity. Kono of thc.so results will tlisthrb 
the complacency td* reasonable and pt^accablo subjects, 
although they cannot bo produced without exceptional 
legislation. All criminal law interferes witA tho general 
])niicipl6S of freedom. It is a strong measure to koop a 
man for several year's in penal sorvitude, and it is still 
more anomalous to hang, him; yet it ‘is one of tho chiefif 
objects of civil society to bring oflenders to punisbrneiit. 
If tho machinery which may have been dovi.sed for the 
23urpo8e falls out of gear, substituted or additional con¬ 
trivances are not loss legitimate than the ordinary criminal 
law. 

Mr. Forster proved, and it was already certain, that 
obedience to tho Laud Leagnc, and oven oulistmont in its 
ranks, arc enforced by cruelty and by terror. 11 is of this state 
of al^irs, and not of attempts to redress scandalous abuses, 
that administrators and legislators should be ashamed. The 
persons who will bo subject under the provisions of the 
Bill to a mild form of imprisonment 2>robably well deserve 
penal servitude. It would be satisfactory that they should 
meet with their deserts by tho verdict of juries, founded 
on le^aJ^ evidence ; but, if juries are unwilling or afraid to 
convict, and if witnessos can only givo evidence at tho risk 
of their lives, there is no reason why tho wickedest 
and most noiiious of mankind should enjoy absolute 
impuhity. The insurrection which Mr. Forster rogai-ds 
as possible furnishes another reason for precautionary 
legislation. A civil war would bo a much greater evil 
' than the incarceration for a maximum period of eighteen 
moutlis of a few dosporate and nnscrupulous adventnrers. 
,,i8 true that, as Mr. Dillon asserts, half tho priests 
^ Jroland have joined the Land League, and that a Brt>man 
Tm^olio Archbishop is ready to placo himself at its head, 
the conspiracy io only tho more dangorous; bnt tbero is 
no mason to apprehend * that either p^^ts or prelates | 
wil][; doihvnjlj^ in person the outrages ^ioh ^.they are | 


supposed by their eulogist and professed confedorato to 
approve. The identiScation of tho hierarchy and tho 
priesthood with the Land Loaguo w'ould not tend to in¬ 
crease its popularity either in Ulster or in England. 
Tho Catholic clergy in France and in Germany would 
havo littlo reason to thank their Irish colloagnos for 
proving that their order, while it donounces revolu¬ 
tion on tho Continent, *ia ready for its own inte¬ 
rest to join a revolutionary organization. To other 
thrcut.s of Mr. Dillox and of like-miuded agitators it 
is only necessary to reply that tho dangors which they 
indicate, if they are not imaginary, furnish additional 
reasons for the exorciso ef energy and vigilance. The 
friends ol’ orileiyhfl^ liberty may be well assured that tho 
Lofiguo has done do its worst without any alleged 

jirovocalion from the OovernmiOit or tho law. It will 
(ierivo no additional facilities for elfecting its objects from 
tlio aj rest of some of the assassins and rejjrobates who coa¬ 
st ilu to its [)olico. 

Tho Ulster Liberals and the Engli.sli lladical members 
who .desire to make protection contingent on tho 2>rodao- 
tion or promise of a sweeping Laud Bill are, consciously 
or otherwise, elTeciivo allies of tho Irish irreconjpilables. 
Alino.'^t all of them profess to be.lievo that I ho Protection. 
Bijll is necessary, and indeed they could not vote for it on 
any othijr ilssumption. It is nllerly unju.stifiablo to dis¬ 
countenance and delay relief to tho opprcsseil classes in 
Ireland as q means of placing pre.ssnro on a Government 
Avliich i.s supposed to sympathize only too strongly with 
their qnostionablo doctrines. They ought to havo no fear 
t^t tho I'ights of property will bo too nicely regarded. 
Tno Ulster tenants have taken advantage of the agitation 
of tho liand League to demand a transfer of a portioii 
of tho landlords’ property to themselves. Twenty-twa 
thousand signati:^o.s were appended to a memorial in favour 
df tlieir demano' vimich Air. Foi,’ stick, -with unnecessary 
zeal, declared that ho received wiCli pride and pleasure. 
Only a few weeks ago land projectors incessantly quoted 
a passage from the Iteporb of tlio Devon Comniissibntotha 
efl'oct that tho UIstcr custom had produced in that pro¬ 
vince universal content, whilo tho absence of tho custom 
accounted for the misery and disorder of Arun.stor and 
Connaught. It now appears that Ulster requirca some¬ 
thing more, as indeed most persons and classes require any 
advantage which they think that they can obtain. The 
Ulster farmers are too respectable to hough cattle or card 
dissentients from their opinions, but tbe^ hope to 
profit by tho prevalence of outrages in Munster and 
Coiinauglit to enforce their novel claims. Tho merchants 
and manufacturcr.s of Belfast who, according to Lord Drf- 
FERiN, luu o largely invested their savings in land in the 
Northern counties, will not escaj^o from tho baneful in* 
flttcnco of tho Land Leagnc. Purchasers of this class havA 
within a lew years bought land from Lord Dufkerin him¬ 
self to tho value of 350,000?., returning an interest of 
two or three per cent. They are now threatened with an 
arbitrary reduction of their modest incomes for tho benefit 
of tenants who are in most instances perfectly solvent. 
The houefit to tho ooonpier.s themselves will be exhausted 
by the first transaction. They will bo able to sell their 
interest at a price enhanced in jproportiou to the reduction 
of rent; and tho interest df tho increased purchase money 
will at once practically subject tho incoming tenant to a 
mck rent determined by competition and contract. When 
tho result is ascertain^ by expcriouoe the oocupiora wdi 



''dtoroariS, Per^a^ of i&fartbjir 

portion of the lajJfijliHWpwte speoch will 

shake any ti;^HpixLADSTONf:*s modera¬ 
tion and jastico. 1 Jpr 

Somo oocnn'onccs^||h|d^in jplroer circamstancos might 
excite indignation or olaMRro perhaps not, on tho whole, 
to bo regi*efcted. The contumacions Irish merabtJi*B have 
revived in fn 4 force the practice of obstrnction, with tho 
restilt of uniting against them ^Jh^pinions and feelings of 
all parties, not excepting the oSRrImo faction which has on 
other occasions done its best to assist them. They have 
shift^id thh isstie from the expediency of protecting life and 
property in Ireland to the necessity of vindicating Parlia¬ 
mentary freedom of debate. They may perhaps succeed in 
permanently dimiuisliing the rights oTmincritics, bet they 
will achieve no further triumph. Successive experiments 
may perhaps bo tried before the House of Commons ascer¬ 
tains tho most clTectnal method of baflling tho enemies of 
fi’ce dj^’ussion. Tho rules of the House, as of all other 
• hnman societies, have been constructed on the assumption 
that tho momhers of tho body, although they may differ on 
tho ehoiSe of ml 3 thods, loyally desire to proniote the objects 
of the institution. Against internal treason no provision has 
been inado •, but it is impossible to beliovothat Parliament 
will, succumb to tho dishonourable assault of a petty 
gad^ of conspirators. With a more plausible affectation 
»of good faith they might probably have done more harm. 
J'ho defeat of justice by the action of the Dublin jury is 
.litill less to bo lamented. Tho traver.scrs and their friends 
have clinched the demonstration that the ordinary process 
of 4 aw is inadequate to the necessities of the present 
situation. It was highly improbable that twelve jurors 
could be impanelled who neither sympathized with tho 
Land League nor fenred tho consoquehces of doing their 
duty. It is creditable to some orth© jurymen that they 
were inaccessible to the motives which influenced their 
colleagues. Tho danger of returning a verdict un¬ 
palatable to the rabble was not imaginary. One juryman 
suspected of regard for his oatli was threatened by a 
formidable mob, which perhaps acted on the informaliou 
of another member of tho same body who had publicly 
congratulated Mr. Parnell, and who immediately after¬ 
wards BoUciied admission to the Land League. The very 
agitators must have boon almost ashamed of the cynicism 
of their latest proselyte. A conviction would hi^ve 
thrown great difHculties in the way of the Oovernnient, 
.>s seeming to prove that tho ordinary law was HulUciont 
for its pnrpoi^o. It would also have bcon inconvenient 
that somo of the ringleaders of tho Land League should 
bavo been prevented from taking part in tbo discussion of 
tho Protection Bill and the Land Bill. Tho compulsory 
absence from the House ot' Commons of Mr. Paunell and 
|everal of his followers woal(^ have been used, like the 
eeqapro inflicted on Mr. BfCUAi;, as an additional ex¬ 
cuse for obstruction. Tho prosecution fur conspiracy 
was^*^ in the first instance, an ill-devised attempt to 
avoid the necessity of passing exceptional measures. At 
that tiipe tho Birmingham Ministers had snccoedcd in 
persaadibg or coercing the Cabinet into <iia practical 
acjjpptanco of the proposition that force is no i^medy 
for lawlessness. The indictment for conspiracy was 
so far not an act of force that it was preferred in 
confor^ 4 y ordinary law. It is now evident to 

all the v^rld that force, or, in other word.s, the suspension 
pf the Habetis Corpus, is tho only remedy. Mr. 1*aknell 
and his friends would have done as much harm in prison 
as they will do in the House of Commons. 


- THE FALL OF GEOK TEPE. 

f capture of tho Turcoman stronghold, if it be ns 

J- 5^omplete as the Kussian despatches announce (and 
ther^ip no reason for disbelieving them), puts an end to 
^,pct‘haps the most gallant defence which has in recent times 
hden made by a half-civilized, undisciplined, and badly- 
woaponed army against the regular troops of a civilized 
nation. From the time when General Skoeelepe was ap- 
pdinted^ his ungrateful cqmmand, it was evident that he 
meant bmuness. He fifoided the mistakes of his prede- 
Cj^ors,.L 9 MAKiN andf Laz^eff, with an astuteness equal 
to ib 6 decision l^tH whi|[p he was already credited. He 
vvitb.an insufficient forco^ nor 
did. 4 e^ on the qtlMr'hauHi'iwascc lime-on tho impossible 

project of i^ptthig; fifty ora hupdre^thousand m^aci;gs?| 


.i^foodleM 

' twelve thousadd good 
food and all appliances, and iirevwixe Aaa 
artillery. It was said i^t he had made up his 

attack Geok Tepe tilThe could bring a hnndsed mtmet 
a feu to bear; and, thoagh this may be an exaggemtiueii, 
the numbers of guns and mortars mentioned in tWLexmmriifl, 
of the desperate fighting which preceded the fidl of t||e 
place show that the Bitissian general had relied greatjly 
this important arm. Ten thousand discipltnra troepti, 
supplied with every necessary, and with sooros of hea;^ 
guns, and making the most of the possession of engindCr- 
ing science, must bo very badly led indeed if they oannCi^.^. 
triumph against many times their number of irremlar' 
troops, badly armed and unprovided with artillery. If tho 
latter remain on the defensive, tho artillery pounds them 
into submission; if they attempt sorties, they are swept 
away and mowed down by tbo brcechlo^er; wldlb 
fortified parallels and rodonbts break their i^yai|S 0 ^ 
oven if they be successful in a despairing rnsh. The 
Akbal Tekkes and their allies from Merv choso the bolder 
part. From the day when tho Russians opened fire on 
their fort they threw themselves on the guns, the entrench¬ 
ments, and the breechloading rifles with a vigour which 
successive defeats could not oheok, and which, according 
to ono not improbable story, was only broken at last by 
the employment of mines on a groat scale. Again and 
again they forced the Russian linos, carried redoubts, 
cjiptnred cannon, and inflicted heavy loss on their be¬ 
siegers. But, in the end, the tremendous fire opposed to 
them, and the disciplined steadiness of Russian troops, 
assisted by the spade as well as tho gun, obtained the 
saocess which, except for the possible intervention of a 
miracle or a blunder, was hardly doubtful from|||lp first. 
If, as is said, tho whole of tho positions colloctively^^own 
as Geok Tepe have been carried and the survivors of tho 
garrison are in retreat, little but fitful opp08itiq|( is likely 
to be offered to tho Russians west of Merv. 

The question—hitherto posscs-sing only a languid specu- 
lativQ hitorcst—how far tho Czar*s generals will be in¬ 
structed or allowed to push their victory now becomes a 
pressing one. Somo reports already have it that portions 
of tho force under Skodeleff are in motion towards 
Sarakhs, the extreme north-eastern frontier city of Persia, 
close to Herat. These reports, however, may be set aside, 
becauso no Russian force could have got any distance in- 
this direction without passing .Dcregoz, where there is a 
competent European observer, who has been quite silent 
on any such movement. Other reports talk of vast forces 
under Kauffuaxn, concentrating on Charjui, with a view 
to co-operaiiou with Skobell'FF. This, too, is not worth 
much attention, for the selection of tho Caspian rentes for 
tho reinforcements recently sent shows clearly that, as yet, 
no force of eighty or a hundred thousand men has tho 
least chance of penetrating the trans- Oxian wilds. But 
there is no doubt that General iSkoiiel£FF*6 present 
force can bu reinforced ad libitum, from tho Caspian,^ 
and that his victory, if it be half as complete as it is 
reported to bo, will open the way eastwards to him. 
It is not an unimportant thing to remember that a 
considerable force Irom Merv was actually engaged at 
Gook Tepe, for this fact may exercise no small influ¬ 
ence on the attitude of the Merv Turcomans. They' 
know General Skolkleff at first hand; they have haa' 
experience quo turbine torqueat hastam.. It is evetfeaid 
that part of their contingent abandoned the struggle 
before tho fall of Geok Tope. 19 or Is any one irave 
tho o.striches of Radicalism i^orant of tho ardent 
desire with which tho eyes of Russian “ forward ** poli¬ 
ticians aro set on Merv. Against this is to be put the 
assertion that the two men who have, or ought to IjWo, • 
most credit with tho Czar in military matters, Skoqele}T 
and Louts Melieoft, ore of opinion that the Tarcomlja 
game is not worth tho candle, and thfi.t when* full 
satisfaction for the former defeat has boon obtained, evacua- ' 
tion is the very best thing for all parties.’ We aro even 
told that assurances have been given to England 
Rhssia that there is no intention of occupying Geok Tep<^ 
much loss of pushing on to Merv. It is necossaiy, how%^ 
over, to remember-—putting the debated, if not 
able, point of Russian desire to get hold of places oi arnj^ 
against India out of tho question—^tho well-known Arth- 
hunger of the Kauffmann schopl, and tho equally well- 
known cravipg Russia fdr subjugating warlike rapes who 
cai^|herilbq made to fight her battiq^ Hot angieM Romo 
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. %diB- 
tb^potntliihnk 
i£tiUer; are 
lasi m6n who nre already in 
peaiddn of an advanoed^ard fbr offence or defence 
ike onlV ^Buble seriotiB enemy. When to tl^ we 
' dad the Ikot iinat ah ooenpation of Sonthern Turkestan 
‘kroald ^rther rivet the hold which Kussia already has on 
Persia, it'tnhBt he obvious that the temptation to improve 
the' Teanlta of BkOb&lsff'b daring and good dispositions 
mhat he very great indeed. Bussla at least is not a Power 
.qui a eea 04 ae prendre, 

^ The intelligence of the fall of Gook Tepe, and the nn- 
<M)rtainty prevailing as to tho next step which tho Russians 
may take, cannot but intensify the anxiety which prevails 
on the qnestion of the abandonment of Gandahar. On this 
question, more perhaps than on any other, tho Govern- 
■ ment^ave displayed a mixture of secrctivencss and in- 
indifference to expert opinion which, if it had been dis- 
? played by their prodocessors, would have been made the 
theme of denunciations on a hundred pluiforms. No 
valid arguments have yet been offered, for tho abandon- 
tnent of the glacis of India. It is understood that tho 
balance of professional opinion .is immensely in favour of 
its retention. Tho singular manner in which the Govern¬ 
ment treated the question of Lord Nameu’s memorandum 
in the House of Lords the other night seems to show 
that their conclusion, however it Las been arrived at, 
has not been assisted or retarded by an^^ refereneo 
io professional judgment. Recent events, indeed, have 
made it impossible that that judgment should not bo 
against them. The eNonts of tho latter part of the 
eummor of iS8o proved two things;—first, that Candahar 
'Can bo very easily reached from the nortli; secumdly, 
thn; it is a sullicient barrier to a further advance 
■sorthwards. No argument can get over this plain 
and simple lesson of events, and, to do the Governineut 
justice, they have not attempted any. Their relieoueo 
long scorned to doinand from persons who like to observe 
-old-fashioned mica of courtesy an abstinence from com- 
tnent on an undecided case. Tho case seems to bo decided 
now, and fresh evidence sigainst the wisdom of tho decision 
■continues to jK^cumulato. Tho question of tho victories of 
tho Russians on the frontier of Northern Afghanistan 
•cannot bo loft out of consideration in discussing the wisdom 
of retaining a hold on Southern Afghanistan. Wo can 
•only hope that tho final decision to abandon Candahar had 
nothing to do with tlio re{»orted Rus.sian engagement to 
rotii’O from Gook Tepe, a thing whicli is at least not im¬ 
possible. Tho value of tho assurances obtained by Liberal 
statesmen from Russia has been, one would have thought, 
flufficiontly doinonstratcd; imleod, that value is ntjvv what 
may be called an irrational quantity. For when Liboial.s 
thomaolves take pains, as they did two or three years ago, 
to argue that the chance of a quarrel with the other party 
to a contract facto absolves tho contractor from his 
bargain, it w’ould bo idle chivalry on the ])art of the Czar’s 
advisers not to take them at their w'ord. Acc(u ding to 
reason and prcccdout,‘an agreement that wo should retire 
from Candahar, and the Russians from tho country of tho 
Akhal T^kkes, would mean tliat wo should retire and that 
the Russians should not. This may be in any case tho 
result; but it would bo at least gratifying l,o national 
’vanity if it were attained without tho cenclusiuii of a 
rather discreditable and porfeotly futile bargain. 

K - 
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TURKEY AND GREECE. 

T he most hopeful circumstance connected with the last 
Turkish proposal of negotiation is the nssont which 
n^thas Tocoived Irom the European Governnionts. The 
Cabinots seem to have Bomo reason which is not obvious 
to private observers for relying on tho good faith of the 
Porte. It is tnu; that, according to tho ordinary practico 
of diplomacy, ati offer of negotiation would imply a dis¬ 
position to compromise. In the Note of tho 3rd of Octo¬ 
ber the Turkish Govorument hud offered a cession of terri¬ 
tory which was tmiinimonaly rejected by the Po^-ers ns 
insufficient. Another declaration contained in tho Note 
was immediately afterwards rotraoied by the surrender of 
Tho French proposal of arbitration, which was 
the next step in tho transaction, nltimatcly fell through 
.’^'ter prolonged discission, unless, indeed, it may bo virtu- 


;in .tjidiorm of 

nip title &£ji^ieir^c^eut of the 

^biaiu question to lit deterl^li^ M>FAaui). !A uegoiiatioii 
for the arrangomdut of the fpio^tieir' ^ill have precisely the 
satno object, and it will, by thk present method, be ueRher 
more nor less difficult to azriVe at a satisfkotory cphclu- 
sion. It may bo assumed that the Governments '-^ve 
received assurances tkatthe Porte is now ready io advance 
on its former concessions. On tho other hand, it seotns to 
be understood that the demand for tho surrender of Janina 
and Motzovo is no longer to bo pressed. It is not yet 
known whether Greece has demanded admission to the Con¬ 
ference. The Porto has hitherto contendeiLihat'it has no 
obligation to Greece, althongh it admits aiN;sponsibility, 
of which the extent is undefined, to tho Pow(di^ which 
took part in tho Congress of Derlin; but there is no 
reason to suppose that the technical objection will be 
either seriously urged or admitted by tho reproaenlatives of 
tho Governmouts. The principal obstacleto theparticipatiou 
of Greece in the negotiation will be found rather at Athens 
than at Constantinople. The Greek Govorni^ut has to 
tho present time affected to consider the rccorrrincndation 
of the Conference of Berlin as final, aod attendunee at a 
Conference wouhl be an admission thoef the Jl][acstIou was 
still open to discussion. 

If the Porto could be trusted to act openly and to 
consult its own true interest, it -would now {lave au 
opportunity of putting itself in tho right against a liti¬ 
gious adversary. The cession of tho greater part of'the 
territory in dispute, on tho solo condition tliat the Greek 
Government should acknowledge that its claims Were 
sati.siiod, would involve no painful sacrifice if tho 
were iiecepied, abd it would doprivo tho Greeks of allhopo 
ol‘ foreign aid if they obstinately persisted in thoir project 
of offensive war. It is asserted, with much probability, 
that tlio »Suj/i’AV and the advisers whom Jio trusts dosii’e, 
us the most advantageous solution of tho difficulty, a 
singlo-hanrled w’ar witli Greece. It is highly probablo 
that the result of such a struggle would be tbo retention 
by Turkey of the whole of the territory in dispute; But it 
may bo confidently affirmed that it would not bo for the 
int<irest of tint Porto to reinaiti in po.ssession of provinces 
wliich luive, on grounds of expediency, been more or less 
formally adjmlicated by tbo Great Powers of Europe to 
belong to Greece. If, nevertheless, the Plenipotentiaries 
at Gonstautinoplc are forced to attribute a rupture exclu¬ 
sively to the pertinacity of tho Greek Government, the 
Powers will necessarily remain neutral in the contest. 
Notwithstanding the general repugnance to war, it is not 
certain that, if the Porto were to precipitate a quarreh 
Greece* might not receive from some of them aid and 
countenance. There have bocn several modifications of 
Eastern policy within the last sis monllis, and there is no 
reason to suppose that tho possibilities of danger are ox- 
hanstod. The Russi.'m Government, wUicli has aftcr'fiomo 
hesitation concurred in tho Turkish project of a n$w Cou- 
forence, might possibly not be disappointed at £he failure 
of negotiation by the fault of the Porto, although it j.s 
pci’haps not nt pi’csent disposed to promote or permit di.s- 
turbances in Bulgaria or jMaeodoiiia. ^ 

The Greek Government lias not ostensibly relaxed its 
preparations for wap; and, with or without its connivance, 
it is urged forward by popular agitation. The Ministers, and 
even tho Chamber, aro threatened with the displeasure of 
the natiou if they listen to proposals of compiumise; but 
th(5 Government is well aware that it woulct^* held .more 
strictly responsible for defeat. Warlike journalists and 
demagogues only know at socond-band tho strong diplo¬ 
matic pressure whicli is, with no unfriendly purpose, applied 
to tho Government. Tho advocates of war still aff'ect to 
believe that arbitrators who repudiate both the authority 
and tho judgment ascribed to them have given a^conclusive 
award in favour of Greece. There can be little ^ubl that, 
as ixjgards some of tho Powers, tho Greeks aro historically 
in tho right. Lord Granville, in one of his despatches on 
tho Conference, proposed that it should bo adhouiiced to 
tho litigants “ avoc Tinvitation ii ehacuno des Puissances 
“ interessees d’avoir a s'y conformer.” The French 
word invitation has a more peremptory meaning than tho 
similar English word. If^he contention of Grt?ecc is well 
founded, tho controversy is frivolous and irridovant to the 
material issue. States ai*e nq^’in tho habit'of engaging in 
unequal wars merely b6ios.nse ^ they have a good or a 
plausible cause of quarrel. In the pihesont instance Greeco 
Jias a much better rigpit to re^roachi its Backward fiieude 
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and patrons than to attack Tarkcy, on which it has no 
legal claim. The moral right of Greece to liberate and 
govern the Gi'cek population of Thessaly might 
jnstify an appeal to arms if it was likely to be 
sQccessfal. It is not worth while to inquire into the 
right of a man or a nation to commit an act of ruinous 
folly. If it were admitted that all parties wore to blame, 
the fact remains that Turkey, especially on the defensive, 
is more than a match for Greece. The Berlin Congress 
and the Berlin Conference enconnigod unfounded expecta¬ 
tions; and Lord Beaconsficld himself may possibly have 
believed that Janina would be surrendered by Turkey 
when be expatiated on the tovritorial aggrandizoraont of 
GroetJo; but either the assomblod Plenipotentiaries and tho 
late Prinio Minister were misunderstood, or they after¬ 
wards changed their minds, ^riie Greeks have still more 
reason to resent tlie oncoiiragement which they received 
from Lord Rosedery’s Committee, and Mr. Chamueulain’s 
unauthorized assuranL O that, if they went to war, they would 
not stand alone. That they have deceived thomselv’os and 
been deceived by others is no reason for running their 
heads against a wall. In one despatch the Greek Minister 
gratuitously puts himself in tho wrong. It is, he says, the 
first time t{iat iht) Powers have recognized the right of 
Turkey to any dominion in Europe. No good title, ho 
proceeds to argue, can bo derived from four hundred years 
of usurpation. The Porte would be perfectly justified in 
treating Mr. Coumoundoukos’s ontrageous paradox as an 
admission that Greece would, even after an amicable settle¬ 
ment, bo restrained by no regard for good faith or inter, 
national law. Not to go farther back, Mr. Coumoundocros 
has surely heard of tho Treaty if Berlin, and of the terri¬ 
tory which it guaranteed to the Sultan.’ 

Thdro is probably no foundation for tho report that the 
Turkish Government is disposed to enlarge its concessions 
in Thessaly on condition of a modification of the Greek 
demands with reference to Epirus. Arrangements of this 
kind would Im) objectionablo in principle, becauso there is 
no reason why ono district containing a Greek population 
should remain under Turkish rulo that another might be 
liberated. It may bo doubted whether any Turkish 
negotiator has voluntarily ofiered oven contingently to sur¬ 
render any portion of territory which had not been tho 
subject of a claim. In discussing the line of tho North. 
'Western frontier tho Porto may perhaps not be a firee 
agent. Tlio population in those parts is wholly or 
partly Albanian, and it may porhaps interfere in 
the disposal of its territory. Tho Albanian League 
was originally formed with tho sanction of tho Sultan, as 
an auxiliary forvo, and, at the samo time, as a pretext for 
rejecting troublesome demands. It was convcoiciit to 
ansvpier remonstrances on delay in performing the stipula¬ 
tions of tho Berlin Treaty by tho suggestion that the in¬ 
habitants of districts required to be ceded would not 
acquiesce in the transfer of ihoir allegiance, and could not 
properly be coerced. Tho lialf-civilizcd Albanians seem 
not to have appreciated the motives wdiicli induced the 
Porte to promote their organization. They seriously 
disapproved of tho surrender of territory to Monte¬ 
negro, and they were perhaps surprised when Dervish 
Pasua con^pclJcd them to obey the cominandiB of tho 
ISuLTAN. The licague has not been dissolved; and tho 
tribes now claim an independence which it may jierhaps 
be difficult to withhold. They even threaten an alliance 
with Greece if their demands are refu.sed, and it is possible 
that their overtures may partially explain the warlike atti¬ 
tude of the Greek Government; yet it would be dangerous 
to trust to their support, because tbo Turkish Government 
could at any time recover tho allogianco of the Albanians 
by granting their demands. If Albania achieves local 
independence, it will bo a troublesome neighbour to tho 
new possessors of the neighbouring districts of Epirus. It 
is probable that the Greeks count on tho aid of other allios 
in the Balkan peninsula; but they would not bo woll 
advised in assisting to destroy what remains of the sovo- 
roignty of the Sultan. They are more likely to extend 
their influence in the decaying Turkish Empire than in 
tho Slavonic principalities. In tho present crisis an 
impartial judge between the litigants would give tho same 
opinion which would bo expressed by a prudent partisan 
of Greece. It is desirable to gain as much as possible in 
negotiation, hnd it can in no case be expedient to incur the 
risk of war. The clamour of tho mob ought not to deter¬ 
mine the policy of the nation. 


THE DIGNITY OF THE BENCH. 

T he meeting of the Bar called po diaoiiBs the proposed 
abolition of the two ohiefshijM pf the Common Jaw 
Division mast have disappointjed most of those who 
attended it^ and all who only reaid its prooeedings. If the 
Bsw met for such a purpose and on such an oooasioni it 
wa^ to be presumed that it met because in a matter whiob 
interested it, and as to the merits of which it had special 
knowledge, it could nrge something that was of real 
moment and that ought to exercise a powerful inflnenoe* 
over pnblic opinion. Tho Government has resolved on the- 
abolition, a large majority of the judges has approved of 
it, tbo legal heads of both political parties thmK that it 
will coiKluce to tho public benefit. Under these oir- 
cumstances it was scarcely worth while for the Bar 
to come forward unless it had something very pre^ 
ciso and pointed to say against tho proposal, some 
now and telling arguments to put mrward which' 
might at the last moment convince the public and 
Parliament that the Government and tho majority of the 
Judges, and Lord Seldorne and Lord Cairns, were all 
making a serious mistake. But when the meeting got ta 
work, it appeared that the Bar had no opinions to oner or 
arguments to put forward. All it could manage was a 
desultory chat. Mr. Forsyth doubted very much whether 
Bomu men would give up lucrative practice and a seat m 
Parliament for a puisne judgeship. Except to keep him¬ 
self in harmony with the sentiment of mild perplexlfcjr 
which pervaded the meeting, Mr. Forsti'U need not have 
kept himself within the modest limits of a doubt on the- 
point. Experience has long removed any doubt. Somo- 
Buch men will take pnisne judgeships, and others will 
not. Tho next speaker had his own little question to> 
put. What would bo the use of Attorney-Generals if sneh 
offences were to be abolished ? This was the kind of sirgn* 
moot which Mr. Forsyth, when forecasting the decii^n of 
the meeting,thought would make I'arliament think oncoand 
twice, and even thrice, before it supported the Government. 
Even Mr. Biogar would hardly like to oppose tho Ministrj 
on tho broad basis that fbo only possible use of Attorpey- 
Generals was to got Chief Justiceships. Then came Sir 
George Bowyeu, and his contribution was a dolicato dis¬ 
quisition on the onus prohandi. He thought that, if enough 
trouble was taken to work out tbo problem, it woiSd. 
appear that tbo ohus prohandi lay on thoso who sup¬ 
ported the abolition. Hu spoke as if ho had got a 
sijocial curso in his pocket, which, if tho meeting ap¬ 
proved so awful a jiroceoding, he could pull out,, 
and with which ho could blight and blast every 
one. The mooting seemed to think the onus prohandi 
had bettor-stay.where it was, and rambled ofl* into general 
statements of incompetence to form any opinion at all. 
Speaker after speaker said that be did not know whether 
the abolition would do good or would do harm ; but, as a 
gentleman and a man of some learning and much honour, h& 
would not shrink from saying that, if he could bo made to- 
undorsiaud that tho change would do good, ho would 
support it; and if he conid bo made to understand that it 
would do harm, ho w'ould oppose it. This was the final 
expression of the opinion of tho Bar in a matter which 
was supposed to be especially within its own province. 
After this meeting, tho contest—if there can bo said to- 
have been a conte.st—may be treated os at an end. The 
abolition of the cbiefships has been decided on, and will be- 
carried out. 

It would be scarcely worth whilo to rocur to the pro^ 
posed chango which tho Bar found certain beyond tho 
possibility of all but the slightest doubt, and left certain 
beyond tho possibility of all doubts whatever, had it noi 
been that a much more formidable opponent of tho chango 
than any who spoke at the meeting has lately como for* 
ward. Mr. Justico Stephen has published his views in 
the Nineteenth Century on tbo bad effects of this and other 
recent legal changes. He does not, indeed, sot anv great 
importance on tho retention or abolition of the two 
cbiefships. What he objects to is their being abolished 
in pursuance of a general scheme of reform which ho 
thinks bad, and thinks bad for tho reason that it 
tends to lower tbo dignity of the Bench. What* 
ever Mr. Justice Stephen writes is sure to be clear; 
it is snre to bo vigorous ; it is sure to be free from 
such trivialities ss the final cause of Attorney- General* 
and the awful problem of the owm prohomdi. And 
when a judge utters a warning ^against so tenons a 
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xwtionRl evil m tbe lowering of tbe Bench, all that he says 
deserves attentive consideration. Nor can most people 
honestly say that what Mr. Justice ^TSPneN urges is not 
now to them, or that they have heard and disposed of it be¬ 
fore they read bis article. The basis of his argument is that 
the highest quaHites of a judge are called forth, not when 
ho decides points of law, but when ho presides over a jcry. 
This is the task which gives him public standing and 
dignity. It is ibis that makes men admire, and reverence, 
and bow to him. Questions of law and questions of pro¬ 
cedure are all settled in the background. It is only when bo 
presides over a jury trial that a judge walks the stage with 
the recognized importance of playing a first-rate part. 
By the dignity of the Bench Mr. Justice Sikpuisn mcaus 
the dignity of presiding over juries; and ho objects to tlio 
abolition of the chiefships bccauRc it tends to impair the 
dignity which presiding over jury trials aloiio can give. 
It is Attorney-Generals to whom ihe.so chiofslnps ordi¬ 
narily fall; and that there should be sneb ofilecs, and that 
there should be Attorney-Generals to take them, sustains 
the dignity of the Bench in twi> ways. It supplies a 
contingent of judges specially fitted to presitle over jurios, 
as Attorney-Generals have been in the habit for yeai s of 
taking part in jury proceedings, and are gcnc!rally not 
mero lawyers, but men of the world, aceustoraed to the 
bustle of Parliament, and fitted to play an imposing 
part in public. Then, again, the mere liiet that places 
of the highest honour arc conferred on judges of the 
first instance tends to maintaiu the dignity of tho 
jury-presiding judges, and to make it clear that there is 
nothing in-itself more dignified in hearing appeals than 
in presiding over trials, llcally the bnlaiico of dignity 
ought to bo the other way, and if the intrinsic merit of the 
two performances had alone to Ih) considered, a judge 
ought properly to begin as a Lord iTusti'ic, and if he kept 
his health and did well, he ought to he promoted to a 
puisne judgeship. 

There is, however, in tho opinion of Mr. Justice 
SlKi'iiEN, something better iliau tho rcLentiori of tho c.hicf- 
shij)H us a counterpoise to the Lords Justices, and that is to 
do away with tho Lords Justices altogether. All judges 
below tho House of Lords might be on ilio same level, and 
then, as there would bo no invidious comparisons, tho 
dignity of all would ho increased. They could easily 
provide among themselves a subordimito Court of Appeal 
on which all would sit in rotation. And not only w ould 
this allow all judges to attain tho only true eminence to 
which a judge can legitimately <ispire, that of pvcsiiliiig 
with dignity over a jury trial, but it W’ould furnish tho 
only possible means of recoiKulhig the jury sy.stcm witlj a 
system of immediate appeal. For, if a new trial Avas 
moved for, tho judge who had presided at tho original 
trial could always 1^ put on the rota of appeal Avliich 
heard the motion, and thus ho Avould he recognized as 
being as high as any other judge, and would not fulfil tho 
humble office of a mere commissioner reporting to his 
superiors in tho Appeal Court what ho had endeavourod 
to do to tho best of his power in some remoto country 
place. There are many subsidiary observations, full of 
good sense and excellent in thcm.sclves, on tho glaring 
defects in our present appellate system,hut thi.s is the main 
linoof Mr. JusticetSiT.i'Ui:N’sarguments. Jt all comcslo thi.s. 
Tho highest eminence of a judge is to preside over juries, and 
if this eminouoo is not distinctly recognized ns the highest, 
at any rate let nothing be put above it. Tho majority of the 
judges do not agree with Mr. Justice Stkpiikn, aiid tho 
most convenient mode of criticizing a judge avIio djller.s 
iVom his brethren is to iniagiiio tbe reasons whicJi may 
have weighed with tho majority. They may huvo ob- 
served that; although to preside over trials demands very 
high qualities, many men of difl'orent standing and power 
scorn to do the work viyy fairly well. Few judges arc 
appointed because they aro grant in their knowledge 
of and power over juries. They arc mostly appointed 
Ixicause they have done leading business well, or aro 
known as good lawyers. Fvon if they are ns un¬ 
accustomed tc jury trials as Chancery barristers nsed 
to be?, they appear to learn very quickly how to get on 
with juries. In these days tho Chancery Courts aro more 
and more occupied with tho viva voce examination of 
witnesses, and it may now be said that all leading 
barristers are being trained for jury work. No doubt pre¬ 
siding over juriesJs not only a dignified, but an instructive, 
office; and it is booauso of this tliat the judges of ap¬ 
peal, as well as tho judges cf the first instanoe, are made 


to go Circuit. Of coarse every judge who sits as a judge 
of first instance is liable to bo overruled on appeal; but 
there does not seem any reason why a judge who has tried 
a case with a jury shonld be more hnmiliatod because be is 
overruled than a judge who has given a decision after hear¬ 
ing the oral evidence of witnesses. In fact, in so far as his 
work has been lightened by a portion of ^ho harden having 
boon cast on the jury, he ought in reason to feel loss humi¬ 
liated. Probably much of this supposed humiliation is a 
mero question of language. A judge who makes a mis¬ 
take in law is said to misdirect a jury, and this Roeras as 
if ho had done more than make a mistake in law, and had 
somehow not been quite up to his businoss. Kvery judge 
who makes a mistake misdirects somebodj'. If there is no 
jury, he misdirects himRolf; and the proco.ss is exactly the 
sarao, and involves no more reproach in ouo case than 
tho other. In answer to tho snggestion that all judges 
should 'be on an equality, and provide a Court of Appeal 
by rotation, tho majority of the judges might have paid at¬ 
tention to the fact that tho suitors would not like it. 
If they pay for an appeal, they want to have a strong 
Court of Appeal. Lords Jualicos Bi.amwklt., Bbetp, 
and Lush have all boon puisne judges, and they arc now 
in the Appeal Court because they aro the three judges 
whom, under Mr. Justice SniniRN’s system, suitors would; 
wish to .see on tho rota when their ease eamc on. It 
may also have ocemred to tho innjority of judges 
to doubt whether the dignify and fame of judges 
is exclusively connected in public e.stimation with 
presiding over jury trials. If any one was asked who 
were tho most eminent men of the present day both 
a.s advocates and judges, he w’ould unhesitatingly 
j reply, Lord C.mbVs and Lord SF.r.ROUNE, neither of whom 
probably has ever .sat in a jury case. Such men givo' 
dignity to tho Bench, and so tlo strong judges of appeal - 
and judges jioculiarly fitted to presido over jury trials. 
All work, ouch in his own sphere, towards maintaining 
their common dignity, and so long as the right men are 
apj)ointoil, tho dignity of the Bench iniiy bo expected to* 
enduro withont much anxiety being expended on il. 


SOUTH AFIMCA. 

I T is possible that an import,anl. or decisive action maj 
by this time have been foii‘^ht on < liu border of the 
Transvaal. As soon as the news of tho revolt was re¬ 
ceived, Lord Ki-Miir.TiLFY directed Sir G.P. CoLiLY to trans¬ 
fer to a dejinty the adininistration of Natal, and to assuino 
in person the political and military eoiKluet of ufTairs in 
the '^I’ninsvaal. Sir G. Coli.ky has tlui.s far executed tho 
order with remarkable proniptitudo. Uo thought it better 
to advuiiec at uiieo with the troops at his disposal than to 
wait foj* tho reinforcements which have since arrived at 
Durban. He is strong in artillery, of wliich the insurgents 
liiivo no provision ; but his mounted infantly may perlmps 
.seareelj' be as elficicnt for purpose,s of rapid iiioveinent n** 
tho Boers avLo pass their lives on Lor.seUick. When the 
troops which have been disomharkcil .it, Durban arrive at 
tho front., the iiuspuility will bo in soino degree removed. 
It i.s saii.slnctory to learn from the publislicd despat ches that, 
on tlic first- rising of tho Biiers, SirG. Coi,i.i:v thought that 
tlic force at his disposal wa.s sullinien t for the Trauy vual,l hou gh' 
a regiment Avouhl be required to replace the troop.s Avhich 
must, be Avithdrawn from Natal. Tlie di.sastcr which aftor- 
Avards befcl a part of tho 94th Begiraeut on its march to 
Pretoria may have qualilicii his jndginent; and there is 
reason to fear that tho garrison of Leydi nbiirg, formiisg 
part of tho samii regiment, has since been compoUed to 
surrender. Civilians, and even luililary men, at a distance 
from the scene of action can form no compidcnt judgment 
of tho prudence of Sir G. Coi.tm’.s vigorou.5 movement. 
Until tho result is known, it is reasonable to vcpo.se couti- 
deiico in the judgment of a skilful and experienced soldier, 
who has taken all tho circamstance.s into consideration. 
Tlic doclamtion.s of tho Government in the debate pro¬ 
voked by Mr. Hylands aro already known in tho Transvaal, 
and are said to have produced a good cITcct. The small 
minority which voted for Mr. Hylands’s motion would 
have greatly aggravated tho danger if it had induced 
tho Govorument to exhibit a tendency v«> AVuvor. It is 
highly necessary to reassure loyal Bubjects and to couvinco 
the rebels' that they must choose between submissioa and 
a resistance wliioh is ultimately hopeless. At tho beginning 
of the iusarreefion tho leaders seem, in their ignornneo of 
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political afPairs, to have Bupposed tbat they ooald throw 
oiir the sovereignty of England without resort to actual war. 
Any iilunon of the kind is now effectually dispelled. It 
is useless to conjecture whether the revolt was encouraged 
by Mr. Gladstone's Midlothian repudiation of the pouoy 
of the late Govcrninont. He has now repudiated in the 
ordinary sense of the word the repudiation which it seems 
was intended only to express regret and disapproval. It 
is ah equally unprofitable inquiry whether the progress 
and impunity of the Land L^rae encouraged another 
body of disaffected agitators. The absurd report that a 
subordinate member of the Government has expressed 
treasonable sympathy with the rebellion may be sum¬ 
marily disr^arded. 

In a despatch of last November Sir Owen Lanton op¬ 
portunely Tcnroduoed the language in which the late 
Fjnesideiit of the South African Republic explained and ex¬ 
cused the annexation. The measure was, os the result has 
shown, doirtmcntal to the interests of England i but it 
was honestlv and on probable grounds intended for the 
benefit of the Transvaal. If Sir Owen LanTOK may be 
trusted, the great majority of the population continued to 
the ove of the insurrection to approve the policy which in 
the first instance received the onanimoos, thongh tacit, 
sanction of the whole community. “ Nearly every man I 
^ have conversed with has told me that the old form of 

Government was not only contemptible, but a source of 

danger, which ho was glad had passed away; but still 
“ the same man will afterwards attend one of these mass 
“ meetings simply through the absence of all power of 
“ self-assertion and tbo lack of political self-depondonco 
*'* which is the outcome of an isolated life.” At that time 
Sir Owen Lanton thought that the leaders had no intention 
of bringing on open revolt; but be considered it necessary 
that the Goreriimcnt should take active measures to sup¬ 
press the agitation. The methods of sedition vary but tittle 
in different parts of the Empire. In one case a p<ariy of Boors 
wont totheLandroostjandinfurmedhim that they would not 
pay their taxes. Shortly afterwards, one of them returned 
and paid up all bis dues, stipulating that the fact should 
not he. mam known. It is well known that the decrees of 
the, Irish Land League have in nnmerous cases been eimi- 
larly evaded. Mr. BuitaERS illustrated in the Bpeeohes 
wliich ho delivered immediately before the annexation the 
condition from which the Transvaal has been relieved at 
the expense of England. He asked the Volksraad whether 
the English could allow anarchy and rebellion to prevail 
on their borders. At that time Kaffir chiefs were in pos¬ 
session of farms from which they had with impunity ex¬ 
pelled the Boer occupiers. Mr. Burgeks ridiculed the idea, 
which indeed bad not been seriously entertained, of fighting 
for independence. “Lot them make the best of the situation, 
“ and get the best terms they possibly conld. Lot them agree 
“ to join hands to those of their brethren in the South, and 
“ then from the Capo to Zambesi there would be one great 
“people." Relying on snch official statements, and supported 
by a force of twenty or thirty men, Sir Theopoilus Shepstone 
proclaimed, without serious protest., the sovereignty of the 
Queen. It is admitted that, as an English officer, he 
exercised unsound discretion; but the benefits which 
he offered to the people of the Transvaal have been in 
great measure conferred, while the delay of establishing a 
representative Government is wholly caused by the ob¬ 
stinacy of the Boers. 

' For tbo first time since the soitlemcnt of the country 
there has been an efficient Government. The rovonnes 
have been applied to purposes of public utility, and justice 
has been regularly administered. At an enormous cost of 
English money and life the people of the Transvaal have 
been secured against the imminent hostility of native chiefs. 
The annexation was effected immediately after the defeat 
of the Boers by Seoocoeni, and at a time when the peat 
power of Oetlwato was apparently about to be employed 
against tbo Republic. Since the annexation Cetewato has 
been defeated and dethroned^ his army has been disbanded, 
and his territory is distributed among a number of petty 
chiefs. Secocoeni also has been conquered; and it is be¬ 
cause thov have been relieved by English arms from the 
danger of native hostility that too Boers are at leisuro to 
organize a .revolt. The morality of the Zulu war has 
never been established to the satisfaction of Englishmen; 
hut the people of the Transvaal are estopped from ohjeot- 
ing to a policy which relieved thorn from a formidable 
donger. it is difficult to suppress a feeling of regret that 
they had not the opportunity of encountering the Zulu 


army without English aid. One of |he oanses of the waf 
wastfaestmned interp^tation ivhieh,^ the intern^ of 
the Boers, Babtlb Wsksn ptva |o • terntorisl a^md 
which had been given aMinst them m fivoor of the Znlu; 
£ing. Theie is nev^omeleSB reason. to believe that lome 
of the Transvaal leaders atbemfited to intrigue egaipat 
English interests with both their hereditary enemies. 
Having secured the proteotion which they required, they 
would gladly have embarrassed by native Mturhs^cts 
the Government whioh had eeoured their poaet and 
Bsfe^. It is said that during the present insunfechba 
the Boers have in vilii attempted to m ihexr oaaee 
the Swazis, who were Ibnu^ly thetr idlieSi eiiid eweof 
the petty Zulu ohiefh. If the aootisaiion is true» th^ will 
have thoroughly almnated the irapathy of thrir lofmer 
well-wishers at the Gape. Even the pti^udioed' end vioAeii^ 
leaders of the revolt will scarooly venture to ally 
selves with the Basutoa. 

The disfavour with whioh Mr. Rtlanos's moridn was re* 
oeived will probably prevent the renewal of BMamed dis-, 
cussions in Farixament. The political issue is snsp^ded 
during the continnanoe of hostilities. Any antioipfl^on of 
the results of the campaign which is now beginmog would 
be premature. It is only known that Sir u. Collst has 
assumed the offensive, and that he will soon be joined by 
considerable reinforcements. The beleaguered garrisons 
are said to have sufficient supplies, and they have li^e to 
fear from the assaults of an enemy who has no artillery, 
while that of Pretoria, at any rate, has been able to make 
a most successful sortie. As in all thinly-peopled oountries, 
the large spaces to be traversed form the principal difficulty 
of an invader. The little towns or villages which are 
scattered over the country arc for the mo^ part loyal to 
the English Government. If the Boers sufiTer an^ early 
and considerable defeat, some of their number will pro¬ 
bably declare themselves on the winning side. I^ on 
the other hand, the English army mcMsts with reverses, 
they must be redeemed, whatever may be the cost of 
the effort. Discussion as to the future settlement of 
the province is at present likely to do nothing but mis¬ 
chief. It may be hoped that no effusive Minister will think 
it necessary to make any more half promises to irresponsi¬ 
ble philanthropists, native or foreign. It is highly probable 
that political reasons may both justify and require the per- 
manent assertion of a sovereignty which seems at first 
sight unprofitable. It is a duty to protect the English and 
loyal Dutch of the Transvaal, and to secure the natives 
from oppression. It may also be necessary to keep alive a 
title which might hereafter be disregarded, if it had 
become obsolete, by some rival Power. It is possible that 
an ambitious Government might acquire Delagoa Bay, as 
a means of access to a large territory in the interior. The 
sympathy whioh some foreign journals express for the 
Boers is not incompatible with projects of aggrandisement. 
It would be undesirable to sacrifice one of the few advan¬ 
tages connected with the possession of South Africa, which 
consists in the absence of European neighbours. 


FRANCE. 

E nglish politicians have occasionally been accused 
of coquetting with the licensed victuallers, but none 
of them have ever identified themselvos so completely with 
tbo publicans as M. Gambetta has lately thought fit to 
identify himself with the wineshopkoepers of Paris. The 
President of the Chamber of Deputies spent the eve of 
his re-election to the chair in taking counsel with these 
injured tradesmen how to temper the cruel severity of the 
existing law against adulteration. This is a fresh and 
striking instance of the subordination in which the French 
consumer stands ti> tbq French producer. It might have 
been expected that M. Gambetta, sitting for a working, 
class quarter of Paris, and leading a party in whioh the 
working-class element is exceedingly, strong, would have 
been more anxious to secure sound wine for hia constituents 
than to make it easier for the winoshopkeopers to dispose 
of the compounds which they too often substitute for wine. 
The two interosts cannot both be oonsidted. The man 
who drinks wine and the man who adulterates wine are 
natural enemies. The one looks to the law for,proteotion; 
the other thinks how to evade the law until he is eible to 
deprive it of its sting. At one part of his speech M. 
Gambetta did seem to havo the consumer in view. The 
wineshopkeopers, ho Baid, are a veiy important olass 
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in a soeiefy wHoli contains large maiBsee of workmen. 
**^boiir creates thimt.” The natural oonoln^on from 
this inazita would seem to be that the class which 
hkhenrs mos^ and consequently is most thiietj, is also 
the oliiss which most needs the help of the law to ensure 
that the liquor, with which it qnenohes its thirst should 
be genuine an4» at sdl ^entSi as wholesoide as it is id 
its natnre to be.. Bat this is nOt 'M. Qaxbbtta's ooncln* 
aion. !Phe inference he draws from the relation existing 
between lahcmr and tbirst is that it is the man who adnl- 
tmtes ‘wmCt nat the, man who drinks it^ that needs pro¬ 
tection. Bo donbt M. CIambbtta admits that there are 
softto fhrms of adnlteration which; desenre soyere punish^ 
ft- mmt The oheers which followed this assertion on his 
i^tad, what might haye been guessed beforehand, that 
none of "winesbOi^eepenB wlu^ listened to him were 
prepared to. deny the position when thus nakedly stated. 
Jta thfc lloiwest d^bs of adulteration there is probably a 
lower depth still; the man who pats atryohnino into beer 
would be shocked at the suggestion that he should put 
in arsenic. The best test of the efficiency of a law against 
adnlteration is the fact that those against whom it is 
directed ere eager to get it made milder. The French 
law against the adulteration of wine seems to fulfil this 
condition. The wineshopkeeper who is convicted of 
selling Ibr wine a comjKiund which is not wine has 
his condemnation posted outside his shop and is deprived 
of his civil rights. This last penalty may very possibly bo 
too severe, inasmuch as it leaves no place for repentance. 
But the former is exactly what the case demands. The 
best putiisliment that can possibly be inflicted for adultera- 
tion is loss of custom. Gain is the end for which adul¬ 
teration is practise!!, and if its detection makes further 
gain impossible, or greatly reduces it, the adaptation of the 
punishment to the offence seems complete. M. Gambetta is 
shocked at the thought that a man may be ruined by 
merely adding something to the wine ho sells. It does 
not scorn to occur to him that the man in question might 
have avoided ruin by the simple expedient of being 
honest. When a dealer once understands what the law 
with regard to adulteration is, ho deserves no pity if ho 
comes within its grasp. If ho had only chosen to bo 
honest nud sell his goods under true names, no harm 
would have come to him. Apparently M. GAMm:rrA is of 
opinion that the workmen of Bollovillo will feel so much 
.sympathy with men who break the law and suffer for it, 
that they will forget tluit it is they tbcmsolves who arc 
injured by the breach of the law. Kven under a Kcpublican 
Government their hatred for the law is stronger than 
their love for honest liquor. 

The Pkksidest of the Ciiampeu adopted a more digni¬ 
fied tone when returning thanks next day for his ro- 
clection. To English ideas hi.s address to the Chamber would 
have been more in place if he had boon either President 
of the Republic or Prirao Minister. But this particular 
anomaly i.s one with which the French people liave long 
been familiar, and, if they do not mind it, it would bo idle 
in foreigners to critieixo it. Englishmen would think it 
strangi'. if tho Speaker began the last Session of a Par¬ 
liament by pmising tho House of Commons for wliat they 
had already done, and enumoratiug tho Bills which it yet 
remained for thorn to pass. But then they would have 
thought it equally etrango if Mr. Gladstone had shown 
liis appreciation of his victory at the elections by taking 
Mr. Brand's place. Tho whole situation is so anomalous 
that it is impossible to judge it by any English standard. 
It is of more imporiaucc to note that tho assumption of 
authority on M. Ga.mdktta’b part was more marked than 
on any previous occasion, and thus entirely bears out the 
universal belief that the close of tho present session will 
mark tho term of his quasi-rctiromont from political life. 
In one way or another, it seems to be understood tJiat, 
as soon as ho is satisfied that tho electors have returned 
him as obedient a Chamber as there is any chanco of his 
getting, be will relieve M. Fr.iiUY of his post, and bocomc 
in name what even daring this present Parliament he has 
been in fact. It is satisfactory to find that M. GAMiin riA’s 
tone grows milder uhdor the sense of approaching re- 
sponsibiHtj^. He complimented the Chamber oii having 
spent its time to so much purpose, but he made no open 
reforonco to tho opclesiastical quarrels with which, under 
\ his influence, it has of late been so muBb occupied. Whether 
we may infer from this that M. Gambei'I'a thinks tho - con¬ 
flict has already gone on long enough it is hard to say, but 
it would not lie surprising if tho recent victory of the 


Gtoveniaieiit at the nmnicipal electionB had brought about 
some 8Doh ohonge. If it ms been shown that the mass 
of the electors have no tears to ware for tho dispersion 
of the religious orders, it has also been proved that the in- 
flnenoe of the Irreconcilables, even in Paris, is very much 
less than was anticipated. M. GasidBtta may consequently 
feel that it is no longer necessary to bid for their snppori. 

The Bepnblic owes to these same elections the adhesidb 
of a somewhat oonspicuons convert. M. de la 

Faucounebib has resigned, his seat, on the* ground that, 
having been elected in 1877 as a Bonapartist, ho has now 
ceased to be one. The letter in whioh he enlains this con¬ 
version is marked by much good sense. The writer has 
at length satisfied himself t£d» France is Hepnblican, and 
that the disMters whioh have been expected to follow from 
that fact are merely imaginary. When the elections of 
1876 retnmed a Republican majority, it seemed just possible 
th^ the resnlt was due to surprise or misconception. But 
when the eleotions of 1S77, oondneted as they were under 
conditions extraordinarily fovourable to tho Conservative 
oause, gave the same answer, it was no longer possible to 
donbt that France wished the Republic to bo given a fair 
trial. What was not then so certain was the issue of that 
trial. It might be that the definitive establishment of the 
Republic would load to confusion and disorder; and tho 
election of the next President seemed a most natural occa¬ 
sion for this resnlt to manifest itself. But, when M. Gr^vt 
succeeded Marshal MacMahon in tho most ordinary way 
imaginable, and when, finally, the municipal elections 
made it evident that Republican ideas have gained the 
command even of those local bodies which have been 
hitherto tlie stronghold of tho reactionary party, M. 
DuGUfi DK LA Fauconnerib could no longer resist the com¬ 
bined testimony of all these events. There is not now, 
he thinks, any middle term between the Republic and the 
traditional monarchy; and, as ho cannot accept the 
traditional monarchy, ho has made up his mind to be¬ 
come a Republican. He docs not blame Bonapnrtists 
who tako the opposite course, and seek to reconcile 
thorasclvcs with the Royalists; but ho thinks that it is no 
longer possible to halt midway between the two. Bona¬ 
partism as a creed professing to find a substitute for Re¬ 
publicanism bas ceased in his eyes to have any moaning. 
All that those who have till now held it have to determine 
is in what direction tlicy .shall turn their departing feet. 
M. Duaui5 de la Fauconxerie’s view of tho future of Bona¬ 
partism, properly so called, seems to be strictly true. It is 
another question what chances there may bo for tho demo¬ 
cratic section of the party al ter they have frankly reconciled 
themselves with the Republic. 


THE TAKING OF LIMA. 

rrOIE successes of Chili have been so great that the war 
JL scorns virtually at an cud. After tho battle of Chorillos, 
in which tluj Peruvians are said to have lost 7,000 men 
and 70 guiLs, the Chilians advanced toward.s the capital 
and found that they had still another battle to fight. The 
President of Peru, Pifeola, witli an army of 25,000 men, 
was posted at Miraflores to make a last stand. As the 
Chilian army, which had landed with under 26,000 men, 
had already fonght two battlo.s and are said to have suf¬ 
fered heavily in tho battle of Chorillos, tho Peruvians at 
Miraflores must have had a numerical superiority. But 
the Chilian troops wore of a much better quality, were 
flushed with victory, and had, it can scarcely bo doubted, 
a much more formidable artillery, after tho loss by the 
Peruvians of their guns at Chorillos. At Miraflores 
the Peruvians seem to have fought well, for they botli 
suffered and inflicted heavy losses. Througliout the war 
there has been much hard fighting on both sides, and 
if tho Chiluwis havo won, it is partly becauso they 
wore strongor in physique, better led, and better dis¬ 
ciplined, but partly also becauso they havo had flic 
more powerful artillery. After their final victory, tho 
Chilians entered Lima unopposed, and found that the 
Peruvian President had fled, apparently as a solitary fugi¬ 
tive, 60 that he has neither the means nor tho wish fo 
continue tho war outside. A day or two after Lima was 
thus quietly taknn, tho fortress of Callao was surronderid, 
without any attempt having been made to defend it. Thu 
Peruvians have accepted the blow that fale has dealt then, 
and have rocognized that a farther struggle would be um - 
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18 not iimch doubt that propoBals of this kind will 
from liino <o time bo made; but, however anxious a 
Hiuistor, and ospcoially a Minister not in the Cabinet, 
may be to contributo his share to the Statute Book, his 
success in doin/^ so will bo largfclj determined by tho ex¬ 
tent to wbi(!h the publio have been prepared for his 
measures. Every year the throng of Bills becomes 

f reater and the available time for their disenssion less. 

'rivatc members have long ceased to have anything more 
than an occasional chance of carrying a measure through, 
and even Ministerial proposals have now to sustain 
a good deal of mutual jostling. No one Minister 
can look forw'urd with any certainty to bringing 
bis pro^xisals safely out of tho crush unless ho is 
able f .0 prove that people out of doors are expecting 
their introduction with evident interest. In this way, it 
may be hoped that Mr. Fawcett will find his pamphlet 
really useful. It will help to set the public Lhinkiug what 
the Post Oftice now does and what it can bo made to do. 
When they arc once in this mood they wdll be very much 
more likely to give Mr. Fawcett that kindly support in 
developing the system which will enable his proposals to 
survive tho struggle for Parliamentary existence which is 
BO often fatal to useful but unpretending legislation, 

Tho success of Mr. Fawcett’s last experiment, tho pro¬ 
vision for deposits of one sliilliug by means of forms to 
which twelve penny stamps have gradually been aifixccl, * 
shows that the difiicnlty winch probably first suggc.st.s 
itself in connexion with tho proeoss of saving has no ex¬ 
istence. No one seems to bo really deterred fi om saving 
by tbe fact that bo bns very little to save, or that, when 
waved, it will bring him a very sniall amount of intCM’fJst. j 
To put by a penny at a time, and to look forward to tho 
filling (»f tho first form with po.stagn-stamps as a goal to bo | 
filowly and painfully reached, implies a degree of povei-ty | 
which would seem at first sight to niako thrift impos.siblo. 
It must bo a long time before the .sum thus put by can 
bring in any intt*rcst, inasmuch as tw’oiily (d'tlicso forms 
must be deposited with tlio Post Oftiee «,utho»ities before 
tbe minimum at which interest begins is renebed. Yet 
the experiment has proved that, there ai’o a large uunibci* 
of persons who arc eager to layby morn*;^, even under these 
disadvantages. Of course to persons ilius ])aitiful)y storing 
up coppci’s an interest wdiicli wenid seem uinniportant 
to larger investors will have areal attract iiuj. Whether 
interest begins to be credited wdicii a pouTtd luis been 
accumulated, or whotlier this point is reached as soon 
as there are ten shillings in the bank, raa\' Rcem a trillo. 
But to investors of the class w’hom Mr. FAW i'i;rT has now' 
succeeded in touching even threepence is not a sum to 1)0 
despised. Supposing tdial a woman or a child is able to 
send in one of these forms each month, the selection of the 
sovereign or the half-sovereign as the p«)inL at w'hicli inte¬ 
rest is calcuhittMl will dotormine whether it begins to be 
paid at the end of the first or not till far on in tho second 
year of saving. At the other end of the Post Office scale 
comes the class which buys Consols, and this ^periment 
also has aBeady proved a thorough success. There seemed 
no very obvious reason why people who could already 
deposit their savings at 2 J .per cent, interest in the Post 
Office Savings Bank should prefer to invest them in a 
security where the convenience of withdrawal was less, 
and tbe interest paid only very slightly higher. Perhaps 
it is tbe vcj'y absence of ibis convenience of withdrawal 
that makes the new process popular. Money lying 
in the Savings Bank may suggest the idea of re¬ 
moval too plainly, whereas money invested in Consols may 
bo regarded as more completely raised beyond tbe vicis- 
sitndes of human things. It will be interesting here¬ 
after to note, by u comparison between tho purchases and 
sales, whether money laid out in tho purchase of Consols 
is regarded as a more permanent investment than money 
deposited in tbe Savings Bank. If it should prove to bo so 
considered, it will constitute a strong argument in favour ■ 
of rcduciug the limit below which investments in Consols 
are not permitted. Tho more money saved comes to bo 
treated as somotbing put aside for old age, and not as 
somothiug liable to the more frequently arising needs of a 
rainy day, the better tho object of the State in providing 
these facilities will have bocii answered. 

The department of Post Office thrift which gives most 
room for extension is that of annuities and life insurances. 
As yet neither of these modes of disposing (jf money is at 
all equal in popularity to that of simple deposit at call. 
As regards the latter, it is easy to understand why this 


should bo tho case. The money invested in Efe 
insurance is altogether withdrawn fhim the <M)titrol 
of the investor, and it provides against oontiimeiibies 
which do not come keenly home to the English 
poor. They are anxious about contin{|^enoies that may 
pofall them at any moment, such as sickness or loss of 
work; and sometimes, though less often, they are anzioUB 
about old ago. But the notion of realised wealth is too 
unfamiliar to them to create any strong desire to leave 
money behind them. That passion for saving for their 
children which is so strong in the French people is hardly 
known to tlieni. Thoir idea of insurance is that of pay¬ 
ments ofiected by present self-denial in order to seonre L 
benefit that can never be realized until they have become 
unable to profit by it. As regards annuities, however, 
til ere i.R no good reason why they should not be popular. 
The very indifference of the English poor to leaving money 
behind them ought to dispose thorn to a mode of invest* 
mont which 8ocare.s that the investor himself shall reap 
tlic %vliole bcnchtof his savings. Tho figures referring to 
deferred annuities, in particular, are of a kind which seem 
very well calculated to attract purchasers. If a man of 
thirty has 50/. in the Savings Bank, that does not seem 
a vei*y large sum to pay for an annuity of 20I, a year to 
begin when he is sixty. The comparatively easy savings of 
his youth may thus bo made to secure their owner against 
want when he is growing old. 

^ l^lore peiliap.s might bo done to make the purchase of 
deferred aumiities, on tho principle of the premjums being 
rotuniod in event of death or inability to continue the pay¬ 
ments before reaching tho age of Oo, better known. The 
examplo given in Air. I'^AncEii’s pamphlet is that of a 
man of ,50 buying an annuity of 10/., to begin when ho is 
60, by an annual pnymeni of something over 2/. If at 
50 he dies, or coast's to [>ay any further premium,ho or 
ills ri‘pre.siMt:dive.s will be able to elairn the money, just 
ovci’ .40/., which he liM<\'''aid up <0 that time. Consider¬ 
ing how lit lie store ( ■ poor seem to net by tho interest 

accruing on their savi ,, . ib surprising that this mode 
of lining them is not niou* poj)ulur. Tho principal is not 
lost until i he ago of 60 i.b reached, and then it is only fore¬ 
gone in consideration of a yjropoftionatcly large annuity. 
It is worthy of Air. Fawci.tt'.s consideration whether 
some further variations in the methods of purcha.sing 
annuities cannot bo devi.sod The cxporionco of the 
Anioricaii insurance i.fficcs goet to show that the wants 
and circumst.iucc.s of inburers are immensely various, and 
that tho more closely tiio alteriiatLve.s held out by insur¬ 
ance oilici'S correspond . thc.se wants and circumstances 
tho more tlii’y attract ymrehasers. No doubt tho Post 
Otiice is hampered by the low interest which, in compari¬ 
son with private ins.iiTince societies, it is able to obtain for 
the money dcpo.sitcd riih it Tho American Companies 
owe most of their success to tho large 1 ctiirns they make on 
their investni(;ut.s, and the correspondingly largo offers they 
have been able to make to insurers or buyers of annuities. 
The Post Office can invest in nothing but Government 
Stock, nor is it desirable that an institution holding and 
giving a Oovernmeut guarantee should be authorized to 
deal with more snoculative securities. Bnt something 
may be done to render tho offers of tho Post Office as 
attractive as variety can make them. Pnrehasers of 
annuities like to see that their individual wants have to 
some extent been consulted, and that, alike m the manner 
in which the premiums have to be paid and in tho manner 
in which tho annaitias are to be enjoyed, the convenienoo 
of the annuitant, has been kept steadily in view. 


TUE BURNErr FOUNDATION FOR DEFENCE OP 
THEISM. 

' IIHE debate in the House of Lords on Monday lost on 
X. *M)uniett'8 Literary Foundation” was of some intemt 
iu itself, and derives still (greater interest firom the subject to 
which it referred. Lot us first briefly recamtMlate the acts of 
the case, with which our readers may probsoly not b« fanullar. 
It appears that in 1783, Mr. John Burnett of iJkiB, in ^e county 
of AWdeen, enacted a deed of endowment conveying to oertiin 
trustees rents to constitute a fund out of which, at intervals of forty 
years, two prizes should be given for tbe belt assays in defence aim 
confirmation of Theism, the choice of judges for deddiiig their 
merits being left to tho Principal and professors of the Univaiii^ 
of Aberdeen and tho ministers of the town. These vrizes won 
awarded iu 1814 and 1S54, afidwiU, according to the exiat^ 
ai'raugement, have to be again awarded in 1894, when the capital 
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iauiy ivhich, ii eouatantly incransing, will have reached 6,000/. 
The preaent Truateea of the Fund however — Mr. Grant DiiiF, Dr. 
John WebsteTy and Sir John Clark—have applied to tho Home 
Secretary, nnder the JSndowed Institutions (Scotland) Act oC 1S78 
for jpowers to convert the fund into one for a cnnrso of lecturo<) to 
he oelivered annually on “ The History of Religious Thought, with 
ipeeial Beferenee to Theiaoi and the Sanctions of Morality.'’ 
Against this scheme protests have boon lodged by tho Senate 
of the University and the ministors of Ahovdccn. To tho 
proposed diversion of the fund from prizes to ho given 
for essays every forty years to tho ntidt)wment of ammal 
^ lectures * they raise no objection, nor is it eaey t*) umloj- 
atand what objection could well be made to a clinngo so 
obviously reasonable, lint they protest against the wcheino 
on the ground of its providing no guarantoo that 'lie 
lectures might not be so framed as to aim at subverting tiio very 
theistic dueb'ines which it was the precise object of the founder to 
uphold. The Commission under tho End owed Institution.i Act 
reported in conformity with their protest, but the Homo S'Muetary 
nevertheless overruled their objection and restored tho sclieinc to 
its original form, on grounds which do noUcerlainly appear to bo 
very conclusive. Dr. VVehsler staled, in his evidence before the 
Commissiou, that the Trustees did not consider it desirable to 
coiiliDue the controversial and polemical tlieino ” suggested by tho 
founder, and Sir John Clark said that “ hi.^ iiuprc.'-siim very 
strong that, if Mr, Burnett wero now* living, ho would almost cit- 
taibly divert the fund to lolitlly diUbroMl uses from that to which 
ho did apply it.” This method of reasoning about tho probable 
intentions of the pious founder, if he was now alive, is to say tho 
least highly precarious, especially if it is meant to cov(.*r a pro- 
p«).<ial for diverting his endowment to purposes not only totally 
dilfereot from those specitied by himeolf hut diroolly contrary to 
them. The Duke of Uiehmond, who led the ()))po.Mtioii to the 
scheme in the House of Lords, had no doubt u fully erjual right 
to his own ** improi-Biou that, if Mr. Burnett wore ulivi* now he 
would appoiiiL neither Dr. VVehsier nor Sir . 1 . Clark to act as his 
trustees.” But them is really no need to enter on a di.scas?ion of 
these- rival " impressions. ’ Lord Itosobery, wlio dt-lcnded the 
proposed scliLMue—wliich howevi-r tins (iovoriiment havo with¬ 
drawn—(xpre.-sly ^tHlod that it was i\n pait ot the do.sign of tins 
trustees to make the iiMi:hiri'>- (if *‘joisni possible under it. All 
he said in fa\our of substiuriiiv n aim 'ai ’eelnro for jieriodical 
prize essa\fc was reawiniible euoi hut < ' nit point no diilerence 

of opinion ia alleged, and it is he’ '* ••* auperlluoua to dwell 
upon it. 

The force of Lord Uosoberv :* (*hj.-'' on to maiulftining such 
means of defending Theism, '’when is liaie t lie great hit rarehy 
of Erigliind, Iho great hieniivhy el J-coliand, and all the disseiiling 
bodies that e.\iat in tho Lni?ed Kingde u " is not (juite so obvioi*s, 
and what proeisoly is iiieiint by “ tlw greai hierarchy of .Scotland ” 
we do not profess to luulorstand. I’iic l istnhlished Church of Scot- 
luod Would indignantly disclaim having nnvthing that c.iube called 
a hierairhy; lher»s are indeed tw.* hieraichies in that country, the 
Episcopahaii and the iioman ('atholic, but they have probably 
enough to do iu attending to tb d • own ecclesiastical afliiirs with¬ 
out spoeially devoting to t*‘"‘ work of thciMic apolo- 

gisUi. Aud tho contenlion tlml, hec.i'iso Oliristian Chuiclu’s— 
which did nut by the by first conn? iid jeing since Mr. Burnett's 
time—exist, there i. i U‘»e in ej,flowing cf^bays or lectures for the 
promotion of purnm: .r rh.i -i.iphii-at <11 religious doclriuca is onts 
that wxutld prove fain* i«»:. good many established and unquestioned 
institutions besides the Burnett literary fund. Still more mar- 
veUoiis—in itself, though not in its origin—is tho argument of tho 
Tittifis last Wednesday that “ the w^orld has long been in posaea- 
sion of the a priori arguments on theological matters, drawn 
from ^conaideratious inaopc'tident of written revelation,’ and 
there can be no addition made to the huge voliinn s in which 
they are all to be found,” from which it is inferred that any 
fresh defence of theism is a work of biipererognticu. To most 
persons, not writers in tho Timost it miglit pusBibly have oc¬ 
curred, iirst, that any argument ibv theism must from tho 
nature of the cose be based on considerations iudopeudent of 
rovelatioi],” and that so far at IcrhI Mr. dolm Barnett had only 
shown bU sound sense. Every revelation necessarily assumes at 
starting the reality of tho Diviiui lieing from whom it profceires 
to emanate; it is worse than idle to roly on the wording of 
the messitge till you have some nssiimnce who it was tJiat de.s- 
patched the messenger. And in the next place, a very mudorate 
amount of iuformaUon—and experience warns us not to ho loo 
exacting iu that matter iu our demands on the groat J iipiter— 
might have suifieed to suggest that there are not many doctrines, 
phitoeopbical or religious, deemed ef any importance among man- 
idiid) oonceroiog which the world has not ** long been iu possossioo 
of,” not only huge yolumes,” but whole libraries full of apologies. 
But to say that no addition can be made to them ” is to forget— 
wbat ** the history of religious thought ” abundantly testifies—that 

long as each su^ssive generation has its own way of looking at 
the questions which come before it, the same doctrines, however 
true and unel«ngoableintheinselves,wiU inevitably require from ago 
to age a dUierent method of traatment, if they are to retain their 
place in the hearts and convictions ^ of mon. And if thei'e is one 
tenot more than any other to whioh this remark conspicuously 
i^ppliM, it is that lundaueotal principle of all religious belief, 
whioh Burnett made it his object to uphold and perpetuate by 
tiM iBstitotion of his prize fund, and thn importance of which in 
its hearing on the evidescea of Christianity is increased rather than 


diminished in the course modern controversy has taken. So far 
then nothing can be more rational and consistent than the argu¬ 
ment for maintaining his foundation in its integrity, if any regard 
at all is to bo paid to his avowed purpose in devisln^r it, or more 
irrelevant than the objections urged against it. But it is another 
qiiosiion whether the particular method of carrying out Ihiadf'sign 
which approved itself to the founder’s judgment a century ago is 
still tho most sultablu for tho purpose. And here, we cannot 
but thluk that the Trustees have a very good ground for 
their propu.sed alteration. As it is now ullicinlly exphiined 
that they had nu intention of permitting the lectures, wliiidi 
they desire to siihstitiUo for prize essays, to bo made avail- 
able for atheislic teaching, a slight verbal change in the delinitioij 
of the Bubjoct matter would meet the, perhaps overstrained, objeQw 
tions of their critics. Suppose, instead of “ Tho History of Ke*« 
ligiousThought with special Ucfereuco to 'fheism aud tho Sane; ions 
of Morality,” the subject of tho lectures was doHnod to be '• The 
History of Beliginus Thought wdth a spiiciul view to cvliibiting 
tho Evidence-! of Theism ami the Sanctions of Monilitv,” all fnir 
])retext for objection Avould be cut off, iinJ the lecturer would still 
1)0 hd't free to bundle Ids theme iu any manner ho might prefer, so 
long ns ho did not turn it into an assault on tho i'undameuiiil 
principle his discoursiis were intended to illii‘'tiMte and recommend. 

We are of course fully aware that the aclu'me of the Tnistocs, 
with this formal modification or rather explanation of its terma 
suggested above, would still involve a good deal move than a 
change from un occasional prize essay to a conrse of annual lectures, 

^ though (?ven 80 it would bo a decided improvement on tho original 
I dehig-ii. The loidurer would no doubt have much larger scope 
left him iu the treatment of the subject—larger both iiie.vtent aud 
in kind —tlian is assigned to the essayist under the tonus of Mr, 
Burnett's will. But' wo are entirely agreed with the present 
'J’rustc(?M in thinking, for reasons which have lu’on already indi¬ 
cated, that this would he a \erv great advantage. There are few 
points ill wliich the gpeeiilntive attitude of mind of the present 
day differs so widely from that of 11 reutury or two centurie** ago 
as ill its way of looking iit llio evidences of rcli;*iou, natural or 
reveided, and ej?pecirilly the former. 'J’Jie original form of Mr, 
Burnett's bcijiif.st was indeed modified, or at least abbreviated, in 
11 subsequent codicil to his will, which is less precise and stringent 
in its wording, hut tliero is no inconsistency between the two 
dociinioiits, and it is only natural to interpret tho shorter by the 
longer and mort! explicit form, na embodying his own mind on 
the Mibji'ct. The earlier form, iu which wc have italicized certaia 
words, runs as folli'Ws; - 

'I'lmt tlifiv i-i :i Jl -ing .iil-jiowerfi.l, wiv, !ind gcfni. by v»'hom cvrrylhing 
.'iinl, ai ilif p'lwer ol lIk‘ Diily i" easily sim^vn. m /mfithifi out the 
fuushl r ttmu •nil * I f-u irhu'h, miheUltHiniulmij ihv pains iiHi are often, 

siilijiit ha H'l n‘ir. liojif mil/ im^tt in the f/iio'Jnc^s of the litili/, both in thjZ 
‘itaO'and in 1! reis-‘"ablc of :i futui'o one; and in taking 

ii'ilifi' Hi I lie e.i ai-.ri' rui'iiitj; in inaiikiiid IVnm Ihe*'!* ('(iiis«U.M-ations, inde- 
l>i iiiletii (i| ii> t’l'Lii 111; and, nilchiT, in eoiiiideriag ibchi- as conliriiieci by 
tlie lilesscd Je n-. ii HM’I 1 v «lod. 

I'lie form finally adopted in tho codicil is this:— 

'J'hal llii'iv js a III ill'' .*dl-]i.i\verfiil. wim*, and goml, by wiiom everything 
exists; niitl iMrinnlaily III idivi'itc difKciiliics ri'g.iiding tlm wbdotn and 
geodiH'-fc (ii ilu' l••'•ly, and this, in the first plm-c, .'rom con iderations in- 
<Ie;'i'ndi-nl of i\nili m icvchitioii, and. in the second jilat-e, from the revela¬ 
tion of ilie Lord .b‘Mi'1, Mild IVoiii ilu? wlmlc to jioiiit out tho ialereuces must 
necessary f'ji‘ and n-rl’iil t-i nmnkind. 

'riiesc directions umiiistnkablv point to the familiar argument from 
final causes, with which I’aley’s name is 8 pi^cially associated, as 
evidcmciug aliko tho wisdom niid boueficoncw of tho Creator, and 
that notoriously -was the favimrito argument of tho Evidence 
writers of tho last century on natural religion, just as the 
argument from miracles was their chief plea for revelation. Ono 
of tho keeni’st intellects, and most uncompromising, not to say 
imjiiissioned, theists living, Cardinal Newuisin, has again and 
again avowed his indifl'ereiice to the argument for dual causes, 
L()t to say Ilia diatrust of it. And ti) refer to a distinguished 
thinker of a very ditfereut echool, J. S. ISIill, who in spit© 
of his studiously atheistic training cannot certainly be said 
to havo had an irreligious mind, is so far from recognizing 
what seomod to Mr. Biiniett and so many others of his age the 
jialmary argument for theism that ho considers it one of tho great, 
if not insuporable, ditticulties iu tho way of acknowlodging ** an 
omnipotent as well ns perfectly just and benevolent maker and 
ruler of sucli a world us this.” Our readers will recidlect his 
tremendous indictmeut against tho “ iiideous ” and *• ingenious 
cruelty of nature,” which does every day almost everything men 
aro hanged or imprisoned for doing, and his conclusinu that ** the 
order of nature is .such as no being, whose attributes are in«tice 
and benovolence would have made,” if ho was also omnipotent. 
A\'o are expressing no opinion here ns to the value of these criticisms, 
but they serve to show how very diflVrently argiimeiits onco felt to 
bo the most persuasive strike men's minds in our own day. Kant iu 
Germany, and Coleridge in England did much to discredit the old 
method of evidential msoning, and to load religious apologists, 
whether for theism or Christianity, to rely chiefly ou mni al and iu- 
tcrual evidence. Kant himself insisted on the argument troiu con- 
scionoe for the being of aGod,and in this he has been followed, uiitxm- 
scioosly mostlikelj'jhy Cardinal Newman. Even in dealing witli tho 
proofs of Revelation modern apologists always lay special stress on 
the moral and internal evidence, as maybe observed for iriritance in 
tho recently published works of two distlngni'jlied divines, Dr. 
Barry’s Boyle Lx tures on tho Manifdd IVitnas for wd. 

Mr. Wace’s Bamptou Lectures on tho Fomuhtion^ of Faith. 'I'he 
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Gospel generally, and its separate doctrino.*», aro usually repreaentod 
as exprosasing of illustrating great moral truths A^hicU give them 
Choir persuasire power. And it has accordingly come to he ?eiy 
widely adcnowledged on all bands that the same line of axgoment, 
whether for attack or defence, will apply in great measure to tiie 
case both of revelation and of .theism, and this of tourse gives to ^e 
^ontroTeriT on the latter point a move cmcifil interest l!hiia Mv. 
Min coniioered tha^ the Ghflsthm leligion Is open to op oh^eo- 
Uoii& eltfaor mond or intelltetasl, M^h^ do hot apply at least 
ecpiauv to the common theory of Deism; and the morality of 
Gospels is for higher and hotter than that which shows itself in 
the order of nature.’' The questions therefore about which Mr. 
Barnett whs interested have a yet deeper interest for thinking 
men in our own day, only we are disposed to approach them from 
a new point of view. And it is most desirable that in carrying out 
the spikit of bis bequest this difference, which is partly on inteUec- 
tual and partly an ethical one, should be taken into arcoiiDt; not 
.because, as the Tim^ strangely asserts, no nddition can be made 
to what hns already been said on the subject,” but for the precisely 
opposite leasou. 


FKKE SALE. 

T he final announcement, after many assertions and contradlc> 
tions, that the five Irish Land CciiuiuisMioners, Lord 
borough, Mr, Shaw, Baron Dowse, The (VOonor Don, and (with 
prq^sts) Mr. Kavanagh, havo reconnueiuled the adoption of a 
scheme which is practically the three FV somewhat modified, will 
surprise few people, though it may disappoint mnity. But it 
maKes more urgent than ever the deliheratu consideration of the 
meaning of the panneeH. We have already dealt with Fixity of 
Tenure—the subject of Mr. Bladstone's most effective denuncia¬ 
tion ten ^ears ago—and with I'air Bents, the most attractive, but 
perhaps the must practically unattainable of the triftd. There 
only remains PVee fcJale. It is to no purpose probably—argument 
is usually to no purpose when it faces foregone conclusions—that 
Lord Diillerin has demonstrated the mutual nntngnnistii, not to say 
the mutual destruetiveness, of Fair Bent and Free Male. The 
weighty, though little regarded, demonstration which Sir Ilol»ert 
Anstruthcr gave about the same time of the intrinsic liavmfulness 
of the third F is the chief point which may he relied cm still. 
The intentions of the Govornmeut as to their f jand Bill are still 
in darkness, and, rcMuarkablo as the faculty for development has 
always been in Mr. Gladbtone's case, it may bi^ thought that even 
he, alter denouncing the property ul the tenant in liis holding ns a 
dangerous didusion, will hardly proceed to mainluln it as a sacred 
right. Blit—with Mr. Gladstone at least—the unexpected 

always happens, und it hns to be faced. .TjcI us Hg.dn, for the sake 
of arguiueut, grant that Fixity of Tenure—if it can bo attained 
with provision against the great evils of Irish farmer-life, sub¬ 
letting, subdivisioij, und, moat w'aBloful, ruinous, and bouumhiiig 
of all, the system of connero—would be a good thing. Let us 
grant that the fair vision of bair Bents, oven if it bo a thing which, 
as in Mr. l\*ijriy.-«c)ri s poem, “ fleets Down the waste w'aters day 
and night,*' would be still fairer if it could be caught up. It 
would still ho dcmoiistrablo that Free Sale is in itself pernicious 
and calculated to'destroy, or very greatly to rodiico the nro- 
ductiveuess, of the land, the main object upon which, according 
to land conservatives and laud reformers alike, wo ought to set 
our hearts. 

The demonstration Is tw'ofold, and can be made to iroproRch the 
subject both n priori and a posteriori. It is an axiom in modern 
larming that without capital the gods themselves need not attempt 
to take a farm in anv part of the Old World. There is no longer 
ill any pan of Ireland, any more than in any part of England or 
Hcotland, virgin .soil which, for the more trouble of scratching it 
nnd scattering seed upon it, will return thirtyfold, or sixtyfold, or 
an hundredfold to the tiller. What has been taken out of the ground 
must be returned to it in one shape or another, and the process of 
returning costs money. Again, the margin of agricultural gain is 
now BO narrow, av.d depends upou so many civeumstances, that an 
average of years i.s absolutely necessary to secure it. Now Free Sale 
even in England or Scotland would net prejudicudly on this scoi-e. 
The Free Sale system supposes that the incoming tenant has a 
double capital—one to he sunk iu the purchase of goodwill, the 
other to be expended on the laud. Does this double capital exist ? 
It is perfectly certain that it does not.^ Except iu the shape of a 
fine affecting his retil—that is to any, itk a manner prejudicing the 
operation of fair rent—no experienced and reasonable tenant 
would give a heavy premium for the goodwill of the best farm in 
Norfolk or the Lolhinns, let alone tbo impoverished soil of the 
greater part of Ireland. He knows perfectly well that his pre- 
doce.ssor, if be knows bis business, will have got out of it what 
is to bft got; if there be anything remaining, he is perfectly willing 
to pay^ conipeusatioD for unexhausted improvements. But com¬ 
pensation for unexhausted improvemonts is not in the least 
what 18 meniit by B'reo Sale. And bare we come to the second branch 
of the argument. ^ Free Sale would have no existence in the fancy 
of Irishmen were it uot for the almost insane desire on their part 
to make a living out of that land in some other way than by 
bonest and straightforward la^ur. The land, it is an unfortunate 
truth, 18 the Irishman's peiUe his Monte Carlo, out of 

which he hopes to make a profit by sheer gambling. Middlemen, 
Niibdivislon, subletting, conacre, and, lastly, Free Sale are aU the 


result of this unlucky frenzy. But without Free Sale, and with 
prohibitions on the other devieee, It is poesi^, thonr*^ 
probable, that the plagoe might be etajed. With Free I 
if other limitstions were a^iotly ealoioedi titis U not i 
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transactions of a disreputable and unte^UM Btoor 
For it must be remembered that the profits bf land edtivutlon ore 
essentially variable. Hardly the most expertenwd frfmto vfho 
ever turned the storm-swept flats of XKkwer Mbrayibire into a 
garden, or helped to transform the Southern Scottiw Lowlmidi 
from the worst cultivated country in Europe into the best, would 
undertake to say what the return of a given acreoM will be in a 
given year. The unknown must always enter into the calculation, 
and where it enters gambling comes with it in the cose of the 
Colt. Long leases, with strict observance of contract and no 
exikectation of escape, on the one hand; yearly tenancies at will, 
with the understanding of handsome remissions in the case of 
good tenants, and more or less stem eviction in the case of bad 
ones, on the other, supply a check upon this tendency. The right 
of Free Sale, indiscriminately concededj^would bo a direct en¬ 
couragement to it. In the case of Ulster Tenant-right the evil—for 
even them it is probable that it is an evil—is minimized by the 
that the incomer’s price, as a rule, represents something solid 
iu the shape of benefits purchased by the outgoer for himself, and 
by the difi'orent nationality of those who enjoy it. In the case of 
the lest of Ireland the right of B'reo Sale would be a clear bonus 
conferred on the tenant in the shape of a stock in hand to gamble 
with. He would sell his holding for what be could get, and with 
the price hj* would speculatively buy another holding on the 
chance of getting by sale still more for that. Free ISale, judging 
from the oxporionce of the pa.st ami from probability, means in the 
case of bond fide farmers the deprivation of the capital neoessNy 
for proper cultivation, in the c.aso of land gamblers the sulwtitution 
of mere land-jobbing for steady ngriculture. Now the Irish have 
not the head for any form of jobbing. They will and must 
** plunge.*' A widespread bankruptcy, with the immediate conse¬ 
quence of a worse agitation than any yet seen is the consequence— 
the certain and sure couaequenco—of the exteusioii of the right of 
Free Male without considerall 'ii paid to the three southern and 
western provinces of Ireland. It is idle to say that this is 
jnere arbitrary prophi*.cy. We do not believe that a majority of 
any assembly whose memlK'rs were acquainted with the facts and 
unpledged to party, could be got to alfirm that it is not the most 
pri)bahlu result of the plan. 

A recently issued book, much of the material of which has been 
cumiueuted on in these columns us it appeared from time to time 
ill tho Daily Neios^ confirma these views very remarkably. Mr. 
Ue/nard Becker, whose Disturbed Ireland Messrs. Macmillan have 
just published, has given a very entertaining and, on the whole, a 
very impartial view of the present slate of things iu Connaught 
and Munster. Mr. Becker seems to have started on his journey in 
an unbiasHod frame of mind, and his couclusions exhibit the effect 
produced on such a mind by the events it hod to consider very well 
indeed. The consisteucy which perhaps is itself only consistent 
wilhn;jar^i pids is not indeed Mr. itecker’s. He sympathizes , 
deeply, and almost indignantly, with Oaptoin Boycott, with Colonel 
O'Callagban, with Mr. Townsend of Kilfinaue, with Mr. Bence 
Jones; but Im roundly insinuates that the Boycott expedition was 
an electioneering manoeuvre; and he seems to regard the disincli- 
nation of the Irish to see anything specially sacred about rout os a 
rather sensible frame of mind. On this last point one is inclined 
to join issue with .Mr. Becker, and perhaps on this point only be¬ 
cause it involves little partisanship of any kind. Mr. Becker thinks 
that there is no argument in favour of tho landlord Which every 
other creditor might not e([ually advance.” There is this argu¬ 
ment, which Mr. Becker forgets, that the value received from the 
landlord is a value intended to bear profit. When a man buys a 
pair of trousers or a loaf of bread lie^ does nut intend to make 
money out of those commodities; and if, Wore paying for them, 
ho do<)s make money out of them, by pawning or resale, Mr. Becker 
will find that, by the law of England at least—a law not 
objected to by the staunchest lladioals—he is subjected to very 
awkward consequeuces. The landlord is precisely in the case of 
tho tradesman in these latter and exceptional contingencies. Tho 
tenant who, not paying his rent, nevertheless sells his crop 8 | is 
exactly iu the position of a man who buys a watch from A.^ and, 
before paying lor it, sells it to B. Yet tne law takes a milder, not 
a sterner, view of the tenant's delinquency. We have no desire 
to press this view against the author of Duitarbid IrsUtndf because 
he very frankly admits that his book is a book of pure observation. 
But tfie fact is of considerable value in reference to another point, 
with regard to which we have specially cited Mr. Booker, tho 
question of the Irish cultivators attitude towards tho land. 
Utearly, from what has been just said, our author is not projudtoad 
against the peasant. Yet Mr. Becker says, in so many wonts, t^t 
*' the Western cultivator is far less a farmer than acattiWjobber or 
gambler in stock”; and the whole of his book goes to prove that 
this now famous person is Ihr less a famunr than a gambler in land 
and eveiything that can be got off or ont of land. Much 
of Mr. Beer’s book is one long jeremiad over the imuossibnity 
of getting a good day's work out ox the peasant of tho^oouth and 
West Butliis wits are tolerably sher^ He has tho gambling 
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WMauctf And efei^body round him has it too. To such a man 
Fudty of Tenura and Fm Sale are, ae has been said, simply a stock 
in trade fsr gambling* The produce of his. farm, whieu is the 
Itopiinal «tah«f boinss in such,a casp to be like the tulip bulb, 
a thing non-existent, and the existence of which is 
Jint oonsiwd though Its market value grows h^her and higher. 
It is epSd that eviction existe nowhere else in the United lOngdom. 
It there any other place in the United Kingdom, it may be re¬ 
lied, where aviption is req^uirod P It is a sharp and rough spur, 
nododbt) butf if the horse is to be ridden, it is not clear what 
other meane m to be tried. Instead of this, we are asked to take 
«iff bit and bridle, to give ample feeds of com, and to leave the 
^ rider to sit as best be may. It may be emd, according to modem 
‘ jmon, that the objection to this overlooks the responsibility of 
Qovemmento, which is to give happiness to the governed. To 
this we can onlymnswer that such may be the duty of the Goveni- 
ment of a pays as Cocagnct but certainly of no Government in this 
workaday world. Justice, e(]|ual laws, and the tools to the work¬ 
man am all that can bo required of a Government, nut perpetual 
administration of gratuitous pap. The three F's are of tue nature 
«f this last, and therefore they are intrin-sicnily objectionable. But 
if they were not of that nature, there would still remain the ob¬ 
jection to them that they- are certain to aggnivate the disease they 
profess to cure, and to* render a speedy and acute return of it 
^sortain. We may not be governed with much wisdom, and it 
may be hard to get our 650 chosen ones to look at anything with 
thirteen hundred reasonable eyes. But if a majority of those eyes 
look with favour on the three F’s, then political blindnc.ss may 
be pronounced to bo the rul among the temporary governors of 
England. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OK FISH. 

'TllHE late Mr. Frank Buckland was, at all times, a most 
-I- amusing writer j but probably none of his tfontribnlions to 
natural history are more brilliant and diverting tJien his poslhnmouH 
book on lii-ilttiJi FUhea (S.F.C.K.) The results of Mr, Hiinklnuds 
observations were widely different from those of Mr. Wpenccr's 
speculations, lie did not believe in ‘^evolution,” and, in the 
preface to his charming work, says that he think.s the case for 
special creation and design is good enough ttt take before a jury of 
the most eminent and skilful railwsy and mechanical engineers.” 
We do not propose hero to enter into an argument about evolu¬ 
tion. One objection to that theory, at least in the hands of its 
most thoroughgoing advocates, i.-»’ tliat it e.v plains o very thing 
rather too easily. 'I'hiogs can scarcely bo po simple as they are 
supposed to bo by the kind of evolutionist that can accomit.’in an 
hour or bo, for the origin of anything you ploase, Jrom the dagger 
in the tail of a stiug-ray to the miliv in the Ciicoaimt. Mr. Biick- 
laod saw in the mechauisoi of lish “ evidence of design and fore¬ 
thought, and a wonderful adaptation of means to ends.” We 
propose to exaniine one or two specimens of tho mechanism of 
lishes before going on to consider Mr. ifucklaud's countless anec- 
4 lotes about the iutelligoncn and the ciiatoms of these creatures. 

Take the barbel, for instance. When tho barbel i.s hoioked, his 
dm idea is to do what salmon very often do—to slash at tho lino 
with his tail. For breaking tho line with his tail, the barbel has 
udvanta^sall Lis owiwthat is to say, if he can turn himself ruuml 
AO as to bring his bock tin to bear. Tho lirst ray of his back tin is 
out into deep notches just like a saw, and a scrape with this saw 
would probably prove too much for the line, and set the barbtd 
iroe. lie has another use for this my; ho employs it, like tho ma^t 
a London barge, to keep hi.s tin taut, wIumi lie wants to ntake 
way against the water. These advantages of the barbel your 
ready evolutionist could explain in the twinkling of an eye; *but, 
AS we have said, explanations are sometimes ditucult to accept in 
proportion to the facility of their manufacture. The barbel is 
Lorribly nasty, but the Jews eat him during their holidays,” by 
way of handicapping their propensity to be too jolly, we pre- 
Aume. The little river bull-head, again, has peculiarities of a very 
useful sort. Ho has two very sharp spikes on each sido of his gill- 
cover, and, when he is swallowed by a grebe, he acts like that buy 
mentioned, according to Bacon, by fiiisbeqiiius, who gagged, in a 
wagnishneSB, a long-billed fowl.” This is precisely what the bull- 
hpad does; os soon as the grebe gets bold of him, he shoots out 
hu spikes, refines to go forward or backward, and so kills the 
hird. In April, last year, Mr. Buckland received from Lord 
Badnor a grebe which had thus been throttled by a bull-head. 

The fish was fixed so firmly in the bird’s mouth, that I found 
at would go neither backwards nor forwards.” Mr, Buckland knew 
two or three eitamples of bull-heads which had thus assassinated 
idngfiihera, with pleasing circumstances of resolution and good 
taste. ° 

Now the wild evolutionbt asks nothing better than to account 
for this peculiarity of the buU-head. « Observe,” he will say, «the 
^nfiguraUon of the bull-head. Originally he was shaped much 
like a minnow, imd coloured to match.” The evolutionist always 
knows what existed “originally." “As time went on buU-heads 
were almost destroyed by kiogfisben and grebes. Those only sur- 
rived wbabad large beads, and therefore could not conveniently 
he swulbwad. Hence the enormous bead and mouth and very 
Amall body of the bull-head. But, as kingfishers and grebes, by 
Jeng inherited experience, acquired ‘the art of swallowing biili- 
heads tail first, the fish were again in danger of extermination. 


I None escaped except the descendants of a bull-head whioh^ hap- 
' pened accidentally to possess two veiy sharp spikes on each side of 
^ gill-cover. His progeny inherits these roikas, and, in the 
stroj^le for existence, naturally were more fortniwite nan the 
spikelesi hull-heads. Therefore all bull-heads now have spiltos; 
and grebes, finding them awkward to tackle, ptrefer to leave ihent 
alone.” This seems a very fair piece of evoluUonism, as timea to* 
The same arguments naturally apply to the devriopment of the 
sea bull-bead, fatberlasher, or ating-fish. A man srbo was 
fishing with a shrimp-net caught a sea bull-head. Not bring 
a fastidious person, he, “ without thinking, tried to bite 
its head off. The fish gave a sudden kick, ana slipped down Uie 
man's throat; it then expanded its gills, the spines stuck in his 
throat, and he was shortly sulfocatod.” Probably primitive or 
Palfflolithic man was always trying to bite off the heads of fatber- 
lasherd, till, in the process of the (eons, the fish evolved a repartee 
to that dirty trick, and men, as a rule, have draped tho practice. 

When wo turn from evolution to facts, Mr. Buckland's book is 
found to be full of odd and amiiring pieces of information. For 
example, Mr. Bucltluiid knew tho London establishments where 
sprats iLud young barrings wo.ro made into whitebait, and where 
whitebait were made into anchovies. This is perhaps the most 
rapid and authentic example of evolution within the ken of 
science.^ In 1871 more than a hundred thousand anchovies wore 
caught in Cornwall; and, as no one know how to cure them, they 
were carted oway to tho fields ns mnnure. Speaking merely by 
gue8.H, we are inclined to think that a good deal of French polish 
is used in the curing of anchovies. Mr. Buckland mentions as a 
fact that thousands of nprats aro sold in the form of anChovy 
paste. lie rather indiscreetly gives minute directions for making 
anchovy paste out of sprats. Two pounds of salt are used, and a 
pound of saltpetre; what follows is very peculiar. Birth makes 
tho anchovy, waul of it the sprat; the rest is all mere cochineal 
and---prunolla I Two ounces of prunella, with a few grains of 
cochineal, are the proportions. Pound in a mortar, and put in a 
atone jar alternate layers of sprats and of cochineal, salt, 
8.altpetrc, and priinelln. Press hard down, and cover close for six 
months, when the mixture will bo lit for sale, 

A hideou.s lisJi Ctalled the angler, or fisher-frog, is biippily rare 
on our coasts. His stomach holds a bucket of sawdust. The 
creature fishes for other and more natural members of the flock of 
Ampliitrite with twM short night-lines, which be wears in the top 
of his head. lie opens his mouth, and hangs out liis bait; other 
fish make a rush at it, and ho sucks thorn down into the stomach 
that bolds a bucket of sawdust. It must have mken tho anghsr-Ush 
some time to evolve this “ aisy stratagem,'’ ns Unptain (h)stigau 
might have called it. Mr. Buckland examined tho '‘civel ” of one 


fisher-frog, and found that tlm animal hud made n very lair mixed 
basket. It hiid taken two mary-soles, one comiium sole, one 
piked dog-fish (i ft. 6 in. long), three moderate-si/.ed crab^, four¬ 
teen five-fingers, and ono whiting. 

Worms and fish aro kindred topiea. Among tho many queer 
fisU he <liscovered, Mr. Buckland lighted on a man who kepi a 
farm of worms for bait. They are caught at night, by people 
who go about the fields’with Janterns. A short, fat man is no 
U.SO at worm-catching, his steps alarm tho quarry ; but a long 
niau, who inakca use of liis reach, can stand still and pi(‘!{ up all 
Iho worms within a considerable radius. Jlr. Buckland had a 
tall friend who w'rs backed to catch w’orra.« against liim anv night, 
starting from scratch, and giving Mr. Buckland a ^tlrt of on*i 
thousand worms. But tho match novel- came (df. Talking of 
worms, Mr. Buckland is vexed with the cruelty of men who pack 
live eels light in baskets, but lie himstdf recoiiimends a not verv 
kindly Fivnch way of ground-baiting for carp. take a 

jiieco of sod and stitch red worms all over it, with needle and 
thread, and then throw it into the pond. This is not a very 
merciful dodge. 

Bleak are remarkable for bring able to thrive in the Severn, “ in 
water ink black from tho waste dye of a maimfactorv.” Wo 
can bear witness that very respectable trout preserve a silvery op- 
pearanco w-hero the polluted Teviot is inky below Hawick. ’ Mr. 
Buckland says, “ It w-as very satisfactory to find from the presence 
of tho bleak, that this particular jadluiion could not b** very in¬ 
jurious to salmon life.” Perhaps not, but it is abominably hideous, 
and there is no pleasure, but the reverse, in fishing in, or walking 
beside, a river polluted by waste dye. Few people, probtibl]^, aro 
aware that Jvvtettce d'anent, the stuff with which sh.iiu pearls are 
made, is mnuufacturcd from the scales of the bleak. The in\ ention is 
duo to one Jaquin^ who made rosaries in Paris about 1680. t»l* 
all fish the chub is the hardest to catch, and tlie most use¬ 
less when you have caught him, w-hile the bream is the 
most unpleasant to handle, and is angled for with the most 
noisome and offensive bait. The bo-sis of tliu gTound-hait 
is “half a pailful of bull^k's blood,” aud the itwt of the 
composition would have disgusted the wiichtw iu Machif/t. 
Bream are the old^t iuhabitants of many ponds. Mr. Buckland 
ehotvs that the white mould which gives eK>mo carp a veinu-.ible 
appearance is not really the result of extreme old age, but of dis¬ 
ease. He does not consider a hundred years out of the way for a 
carp’s lifetime. The Welsh Mabinupion represents the salmon as 
about the moat long-lived of animals, but ii is very diilicult to col¬ 
lect statistics alaiui fish of migratory habits. Carp, iu Ireland, 
have been mistaken for fairies by the gentle and roiuiiiitio peasan¬ 
try. The rings made by the fish, as they poke up their snouts and 
suck down air, were conceived to be the circles formed bv the 
nimble feet of dancing elves. The cat, or wolf, fish might be mis- 
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tak«o for demons by the trustful^ guileless natives of Connemara. 
The mice of the cat-fish are crustaceans, which it catches and 
crushes with teeth of unusual strength. Like the walrus, 

Cut animal est tris-miVliant; 

Qttond on rfltta<|iie il so defend. 

Not unfrequently it enters the nols of the liahermen to plunder 
thetn, and when attacked lights like a lion.” It is almost the 
ugliest fish that swims. The Germans call it the‘'stone-biter/’ 
Mr. Buckland thought the lish ratlior good to c.^t. It should he a 
favourite in Germany, for it tastes like voal-euthd. The Ghimcera, 
or rabbit-fish, is not very pretty, but, still, ii Ijeauty compared 
to the cat-fish. Mr. liiiuklnnd was incorrect in his belief that 
the question as to the “ Oliiimora bonibiunns in vncuo ” was origin¬ 
ally sot for the otlification of llio Royal Society in its youiigor 
days. Tho puazh) is a good deal older tlinn the KoyarSocicly, 
and the Cliimmra wns su'spi clod of being able to eat second iuten- 
tions, not “ to produce eocontbiry causes. ’ Mr, Buckland had in 
all respects a higher opinion of tho perch tlian wo have ever been 
able conscientiously to ontorlain. lie thought that the perch gave 
good sport to the angler, was excellent to cat, handsome, and 
highly intelligent for a fish. In fact, the perch is in ponds what 
the Wise Man of the Stoics would be in eociety. \Vc venture to 
diilbr from this flattering estimate. Perch are slow to fish for, 
bony when cooked, and no dull that we have known one perch to 
swallow tho Itoits of two rods, and be siiuultaneonsly hauled out 
of tho water by two anglcra. Eels, in all countries, seem to re- 
suond oagcrly to electric inlliiences. “ Tho first day that it 
tnunders in Msu-ch, the eel loaps in the pond, they say,” in Italy. 
Mr. Buckland knew an old eel-fij*h(!r who liabilunlly bnit a drum to 
make tlio eels bestir themselves, under the delusion that there was 
thunder in the air. With this Inst anecdote w^o must leave tho 
ways and habits of fishes, u topic on which Mr. Buckhind probably 
knew more, and could discourse more amusingly, than any man 
whom he has left behind him. Science we have always wdtb us, 
but science with high ^^pirils and a strong sense of humour is dilii- 
cult to find. 


cuiiLixr.. 

A FEW yoars ago there were grave apprehensions in Scotland 
that curling might become a forgotten art. Now that the 
old-fashioned winters have set in again with' aggravated severity, 
all fears of tho kind are dispelled in the meantime, and, on the 
contrary, tho curling clubs have been spreading in parishes and 
districts that never used to know tlicm. We remember a time 
when tho roaring game was seldom played far to the north of Tay. 
Now it is common enough in the iiorth-esBlern counties; wdiilo the 
new proselytes have naturally made rapid progress, since keen and 
protracted frosts nri- specialties of their storm-beaten districts. A 
very good thing it is that it should bo so, since the ciirliiig-pmid 
does more than even the Southern himting-iield to promote socin- 
bility among all conditions of men. On the ice the best curler is 
the nest man, be he laird or loon, as they sny in Scotland. And a 
hard frost sets almost everybody free to “ take his diversion ’ with¬ 
out any arrUrepemec. The Scotch countryman rarely indulges him¬ 
self withnholidrtv ; fof in his expeditions to the nearest market-town 
there is more of business thuii pleasure. Yet no one enjoys a holiday 
more when ho can go about his plensiiring with nqiiiot conacionco, 
and his days on the ice come direct to him from Providence. The 
nights have been growing sharper and ahnrper, ho that the farmers 
labours of n morning have been delayed later and later. ^ At last 
oven the w.irmtU of the wintry sun at noon scarcely auflices to molt 
tho hoar frost in the shade. The fields are bound in iron, so that 
the ploughs must be ‘loosed ” perforce, and tho horses left eating 
their heads olf in their stalls. Tho ditchem and di-ainers can do 
no more than their omployora, and foV all tho wages they can earn 
abroad they may as well fold their bauds across in the “ingle 
nouk.” In short, out-of-doors work of all kinds is at a siaud- 
htill, and tho only man who is busy is tho blacksmith, who is doing 
litorolly a roaring trade in tbo beat of his blazing forgo. But the 
forge, tkough the general contre of attraction, comes to be only fre¬ 
quented after dark. The parish pond is bcarinp, and tho curlers avo 
out. Ah Iho moiiiing mists are clearing and lifting, when the sun 
begins* to show over the tups of tho lir plantations, many a 
stalwart Cguro may bo scon emerging from lonely larmhouno 
or humbler cottage. In such circuiusiauces, the sturdy Scotch¬ 
man, though warmly clad, leaves as a inattor of course thp 
** bi^ coat ” behind liim, which he would don were ho to go out 
driving in his gig. But it is his habit to lake especial care of 
bis throat, which is roughly swathed in a coarse led comforter, 
the ends of which are crossed and buttoned away under hU home- 
spun shpoting-coBt. Armed with a formidable besom, cut from 
tne “ broom knowe ” behind his house, he strides ahead over the 
crackling roads, with the air of a man somewhat lato for busi¬ 
ness. Though the hour is early and he has breakfasted betimes, 
yet, knowing full well tho keenness of his curling he 

fears that the sides may bo chosen befura bis arrival. After what 
may be a sharp walk of several miles, as he tops tho crest of a 
commanding eminence, he sees figures magnified by the mists con¬ 
verging from all sides towfurds a raliying-point whence hi.<i listen¬ 
ing cars can already distioguisb the dull murmurs of distant 
voices. Taking tho shortest cut down the hill and descending it 
almost at the double, he hurries across tho intervening fields mom 
quickly tluui b'jfore. A turn brings him in sight of the curling- 


pond, which is an irregular sheet of water in a bolluw, fed 4 
brook flowing through baugbs and meadows that ooos wm 
fismous for snipe and wild duos, before draining and reclfdming bad 
como BO much into fashion. The skirts of the pond are crowded 
by all the parish ** callonts ” and hobbedeboys, either sliding or 
dashing about doubled up in most ungainly attitudes on msty 
skates, or, more probably, on a single one. But the central wta 
are respectfully reserved for the “ rinks,” and there the enning - 
notables of tho neighbourhood stand clustered together in a group. 

If our frioud is famous among the men mighty with the stones f 
orsif, although but n moderate performer, he is distinguished for 
his social qiialitios, ho is sure, while yet a long way off, to bo 
greeted with friendly shouts. In fact, on the curlin^pond, and 
on an invigorating day, everybody is ready to shout on the sUgbtest 
rovocation; and ns one man must bellow against another in self- 
efonco, curling may well be called the roaring game. Our IHend’a 
fears of br>ing belated were so far delusive that be has turned up in 
the nick of time. The players for the first party are being picked 
a great moorlond farmer having to figure as skip on the one dde,, 
while thr^ village shoemaker acts in tne same capacity on the other. 
“ The laii'd bimser,” to whom the farmer in question pays several 
hundreds of pounds in rent, is a good man on the lee so far 
ns ho goes, uuu as keen a curler as there is in the country. But^ 
as his execution is scarcely so trustworthy as his judgment, he yields 
the places of pride to his weather-beaten tenant and the conbler, 
falling modestly in with tho rank and file. The stones have been 
forwarded already to the waterside, and the “tecs,” lines, imd 
circles have been carefully described under the intelligipnt superviuon 
of the parish schoolmaster. The worthy iuiuister is on the spot 
to sanctify the sport with his presence were it needful. But to* 
do the mixed party of playors the barest justice, if the mirth ia 
obstreperous, it is seldom coarse, and never blasphemous; though,, 
now and ngiiin, fmil human nature will rap out an oath under 
strong provocation. Time was, and not so many years hack, when 
tl)o mini.ster would have been among the foremost m the active part 
of tho fun : but now the good man is going down the incUne of 
yejira and “ sair troubled with a houst (or cough) in the pulpit 
and he has been solemnly warned by the friendly doctor that he 
must Hacriflee his curling to the discharge of bis duties. Yet his 
lingers itch, and he has something like a St. Vitus’s dance in his 
anus when the first of the ponderous stones is sent smoothly 
gliding over the surface, and he sees his parishioners fiourishing 
their idle brooms, idle, indeed, when the ico is like glass, and 
the mercury a dozen degrees bolow the fi*eczing point. The 
dilliculty is to hold back tho stones, heavy us they ore—once 
started they will move onward by their own momentum. Should 
they go beyond the “tee” — tho mark from which they are- 
to be measured when the end is played out—they are wasted 
to nil intents and purpoaos; while, if they come to a stop short 
of wJiat is known as tho hog-line, they are “ bogs,” and swept 
aside ns out of tho game. In the beginning the object is to 
play the atom's short of the too, so that they may be “pro- 
muted/’ or knocked nearer to it afterwards; and of course, wnen 
a atone hns been advantageously placed and left where it ia 
by t)ie sucrcefiiijg player on tho opposite side, the urgent consider- 
niioii is to “ guard ” it. It is to bo guarded by placing a second stone 
HO ns to interpose between il and the succeeding players. The excite¬ 
ment becomes most intense when, the game being a close one, and 
drawing on to the finish, the stono that lies nearest to the tee is 
almost or altogether invisible. It might seem at first sight to tho 
uninitiaU'd tb.'il ibero ia nothing left to be done except to play 
down the ico with tremendous force, trusting to change things for 
the better in tbo general convulsion. ].Iut a remedy so despexata 
is only had recourse to in tho last resort, and it commends itself 
most reluctantly to scientific players. When the state of 
things is so delicate, you see the skip and his chief conn- 
Hcllors laying their bends together in rapid consultation. Ho' 
corrects or confirms bis decision by their suggestions, and then 
proceeds, witli a gr.ave sense of responsibility, to play the momentona 
shot. The fairway lo the stone that should he his mark, os wn 
said, has 1 x?on blocked entirely. So he directs his own stone to 
the right or left, as the case may be, and apparently, gently played 
as it is, it hns been despatched on a bootless errand. But, when it 
has glided stniight forward for half tho distance or more, you may 
detect a perceptible tremor in the handle. By a dexterous turn of 
the wrist in tho moment of despatch the player has given it tho 
necessary side; it comes softly end gracefully inwaros, “ curls 
round the rim of one of the intervening stones, touches the side 
(“ takes an inwiclc ”) of a second, and, snooting inwards, impinges 
on the object-stone, which it has actually displaced with most 
scientific accuracy. A coup so beautiful ns that can Ito by no- 
means very common; hut it may be conceived with what frantic 
applause it is greeted. The chivdrous opponents, though mortified 
and disgusted, cannot withhold the signs of their irrenressible- 
admiration; and their leader, who had already counted tne game 
for his own, is growling confidentially into the folds of his com¬ 
forter, “ Hoch, mon, hut that was a most notorious shot.” Bu<^ 
a mnster-stroko ns that must always awaken vociferous enthutisim^ 
but perhaps the game ns a whole is merrier when the Ice is in 
somewhat less perfect condition. Then it requires even grcster 
judgment as to the strength with which the stones must he 
played, and, of course, there is for more sweeping to be done. The 
men follow each succeBsivo stone in its course, dancing lUm to 
many demons. “ Soop her up, soop her up.” “ Na, na, let aheCi 
hit abeo.” For everybody must have his say, or rather diou^ 
though it is the skip who should give the actual word of com* 
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man^ , Ax 4 when the ice mws eomewhat ** dragged ” in more or 
leat of ft thaw the lahoora of the gamo may become fievere. Neck- 
wiappiiiga and even coats are east aside; strong arms are flung 
bM£ to the furthe.'-t from the shoulder before the stone is de- 
limad with a nowerful eflbrt; eomo^mes wheu a player is much 
overweighted toe atone mav even bo turned over aud sent trund¬ 
ling forward on iU handle; and Anally the feebler folk may be 
foxM to withdraw altogether. But, whether the work be light and 
the air been, or the air mild and the work heavy, cold and fatigue 
«M alihe forgotten when the ]^yers adjourn after a match for 
the marry curling supper. These jovial entertaiuments are 
marked' with a white stone in the memories of ^uiet country- 
people who have but few opportunities of dissipatiou. The fare 
18 as nmple as it is abundant and substantial. Portentous 
quantities of beef and greens are despatched, to be digested by 
animated talk over the varied incidents of the day ; by exciting 
xecoU^tioDs of famous matches in former bittor winters ■, by 
reminisoences of eminent curlers now sleeping in the neighbouring 
kirkyaid; by songs, and jokes, aud homely home-thrusts. All the 
time the kettle is singing cheerily on the lire, and the steaming 
tumblers are being replenished from the spirit-bottles, circulating 
ateftdily. With much mndly and hearty merriment, there is seldom 
«ny excess; the heads are nearly os strong as the uriiis, and the 
tone of the company is douce and discreet; aud when tho guests 
wake next morning, they are all the bettor for the game, and ** not 
a hair the worse for the supper/’ 


EDGAU POE AND NEW YOliK. 

f | 1 HB City of New York is going to do iteclf the honour of 
JL erecting a memorial to l^gar Pois the one pout of really 
original poetical talent whom the United States have product^d. 
Perhaps it is the very fact contained in this sentence which has so 
long made Americans unjust to the mouioiy aud merits of their 
greatest literary champion in verse. Tlio dillejcnco between Poe 
and all other American composers of vur^o h-is hitliei-t<) been so 
marked, and has been so much insisted on by foreign critics, that 
the acceptenco of it seemed to imply a coJifus&ion ol infurioriiy for 
all tho others. No doubt also the personal element, and some other 
elements akin to the personal, entered into the matter largely. I’oe, 
though born in Boston, wa.s half a tSoulheruer and Iiulf an Kng* 
lishman by race, education, and sympathies. lie was all his life 
•outside of the two grnat literary cliques of l>iislo:i and New York. 
He attacked his brother men ol* letters all round with ridicule, 
which, though it was generally vejy clumsy, must lia\u hi'eii suHi- 
ciently annoying; with personalities move annoying still; ai/d very 
often with porfectly just and acute criticism, wiiich must have heeu 
most nnno^iug ol all. Although his moral drlinquencies have 
been grossly t.\aggfr,ited, he wn.s in many avuns a ]m7.zle and 
a scandal to the orderly respectability of the llaslein ^:;tates. 
In business relations, though perfectly honourable and truLit worthy, 
ho was irregular and capricious, ills violent aud demonstrative 
sensihility must h{i\e heeu nearly ns trying to thotie whom he loved 
as his aggressive quarrelbomeiie.ss was to those whom he hated, 
llo was not pro.«iporoiis, and he lived iu a community Avhich in.'»j.st.s 
that its members shall prosper, aud regards it as in souio W'uy an 
•outrage on the Bird of freedom aud the Setting Sun if tliey do 
not. when to all this was added the ingeniously malevolent iiieu- 
dacity of the ulliciul lifu which immediately after bis death ap¬ 
peared at a preface to bis works, it is perfectly easy to uixlerstand 
the attitude of tho inhabitants of the Nortlieru .States low’ards 
Poe during the quarter of a century or so which follow t'd his 
•death. Literary misundcrstnndiug and W'unt of sympathy culmi¬ 
nated in the remark made some live years ago bj tlic most brilliant 
of living American novelists that the greatest poet, living (^r dead, 
of Ameiica wrote “ very valueless verses.’' Even moral repuLsiou 
never got quite so far as this in its own direction, but until within 
a very few years a kind of Poc-mylh existed which represented 
the author of *^Tbe Haven’* as a drunkeu scoLiudrul,wlio would 
have been much moi'u at home at the cart's titil tliau anywhere 
«lse. 

AH that, however, has been ebanged. In England Poe has 
always been rated high, both a^s a poot and a tale-teller, and Eug- 
Ush critical opinion still counts for soinotiiiug iu America, in 
France, for which the literary men of the United States profess, if 
they do not feel, a still greater afl'ectiou and reverenco than for the 
mother-oountryj Baudoluire’s wonderful iranslatiun established the 
tales in popularity. But neither French nor English critics for a 
long time troubled themselves much about the Doc-mylh, except 
in so far as to build ingenious theories about the psychological 
ptuzle which it seemed to propound. At last, chietly owing to 
the eftbrts of an Eiiglishmou, Mr. Ingram, seconded by some of 
the poet's countrymeo, the myth was approached iu proper form, 
and shown to bo a myth. Perhaps of late years there law been 
almost too much written about Poe’s life, and he needs, like 
Villon, to appeal to the people from his too cntliubiastic and in- 
quintWe friends. But the labours of Mr. Ingram and others havo 
at least solidly established a coherent history, instead of a fan¬ 
tastic Imnd. Instead of the drunken, dishiinest, y iolont rowdy of 
legend, rae histe^ gives us a man very much like other men, subject 
to zosny infirmities of temper and physical constitution, nbuormally 
sensitive, and yet hardly amiable, a persistent and hone.xt worker, 
singularly unfortunate iu the conditions of bis work, yet struggling 
bravely against, them, affectionate to those with whom he had most 


to do, and honourable in his dealings with outsiders. An extra* 
ordinarily unhappy life Poo’s certainly was, and a good deal of the 
unhappinoBs was his own fault; but, though ho was somewhat 
wrongheaded, ho was not bad-hoarted, find the word ** vicious ” can 
only be applied to him by the most pharisaTic disciples of Sir 
Wnfrid. For ourselvos we confess that tiio fuss made about Pooh 
moral character seems to us to havo been altogether gratmtous. 
But there can bo little doubt that his evil reputation stood in the 
way of tho enjoyment of his good work by some people, and no 
doubt at all that it stood in the way of his statue. The proposed 
monument, to the funds for which Mr. Edwin Booth has been a prin¬ 
cipal cootributoT by his professional exertions, is not indeed the first 
of tho kind iu Amenca. For Baltiinoro, with which place the poet 
had special counexiouH, paid him this honour four or five years 
ago. But Baltimort) is iu no sense a metropolitan city, while New 
York is; nor had Maryland the same rcnsoii to make an amende' 
hmvrahle to Poe ns those which ought to indaco the Northern 
Slates to make it. Therefore the New York memorial, .whether it 
take the form of a statue or of anything else, may be taken to bo a 
kind of formal cancelling of J^oc's moral attainder on tho part of 
the United States, aud a recognition of the fact that he has at last 
been judged on his merits, and that his morits are pronounced to 
bo high. Their relative height we have already hinted at, aud it 
would he ungracious to insist upon it any more at this moment. 

We have, however, uo doubt that, as lime goes on, Poe's lite¬ 
rary merit will be more and more, not less and less, recognized. 
For ho was remarkablo in three different ways—as a critic, a tale¬ 
teller, aud a poet; and in each of tln^se ways he had merits 
which are almost exclusively his own. lie is indeed always unequal, 
and he is most unequal as a critic. It may be said deliberately 
that many of his scattered diefa exhibit an almost unparalleled 
acuteness of critical wit. llis demonstration of the impossibility 
of long poems, his indication of the indefinite as an essential pro¬ 
perty of poetry, a dozen other things of the kind may bo allegeil 
in suppoit of this. He was, moreover, a very painstaking as well 
as a very acute critic. Mr. Lowell boa probably by this time re¬ 
pented his sneer at I’oe's talking of “iambs and pentauioters,” and 
indeed it may btt suspccti'd that he was seduced into the sneer by 
some Infht who suggested the ingenious rhyme wherewith ho has 
accompanied il. iVte’s educiiliuii was certainly defective, yet he 
iinidu the utmost of it iu tho service of his art. But, though 
ho is olteu one (if (he most luminous, hi* is iil.-o one of the most 
untrustworthy, of critics. He was entirely de\oid of humoiir, 
Avhich is almost u ueces>ily of iho crilie’s cquipmoni, and he 
eecins to havo entirely kicked wlmt mu.'.t be vaguely called taste— 
that is to aay, the power of ehllinating tho rehilive values of things. 
Perhaps no man of decidedly higli talents ever made such ft 
liidicnms blunder as Ibe s.taleiiient that “ for one Fouque there arc 
lilLy Moliere-!.*’ ]f ho would only Iniveindicated to us tin* wbere- 
abijiits of the forty-nine ! The truth is llnit Poe was jxisitively de- 
lieienl in the power of appreciating a good many lhiiiu''s, and that 
he ne\er tjuspected his delieieiicy. The ronianlic mystery of Fouqne 
apiHmleil to him; tho coOatiinmalo knowledge of ordinafy human 
nature, and the polished sl}le of .Moliere, did not. This makes his 
criticism worthless as a guitle; il makes it all the more interesting 
as an iiidep«‘ndi'nl stmh. When he talks thus of Moliere, of Mr. 
Carlyle, and of muiiy oilii'i* persons whom lui did not understand, 
perhaps the be.st thing to do is to remember his un lor lunate, but 
delightful, paper on “ The Philosophy of Funiiturt*.*' An honest but 
wholly unediicaleJ fcoul, o 4 «e ari/mi of the parLicular kind required, 
here tries its hand at ;e.'s1b«*rjcs. Tho bodily oyo would in¬ 
voluntarily eeek the i?lieltt r of its fringed cuftains in Poe’s awfid 
drawing-room; but the I'ye, of tho mind, more catholic and 
tolerant, contemplati'.-i it with some plcusuio and a good deal of 
instriiclioi). 

It is almost uiiiiec* ^snry to speak of the lalo'^. They .‘iro not 
quite faultlu."^, hut they are almost without fault. In thin direc¬ 
tion Poe's hand was sure.st. Ho never, like his imitators, embroils 
an iuleresling plot only to huddle it up with uu iusulllcicnt dis- 
embi'oilmeut. He rarely introduces a single jarring note. He 
very seldom ovt*r.'.teps—though it must be admitted that Uo some¬ 
times does this—the narrow and pt*riluusly winding line which 
separates the sublime and horrible from Iho simply ludicrous 
and w(?ai i8omc. llis more puzzh^-pieces wc caie loss for. “ The 
Gold Bug,” perhaps, i.s tho only one which, from tho vigour 
and auimutioii of the narrative, deserves to rank in tho first 
class. But “Ligeia,” “Tho House of l‘shor,”“The Masque oi 
tho Red Death,” “Tlio Cask of Amontillado,” “'The De.«cent 
into th(? Maelstrom ”—these are all diflerent and all p(.*rfect. 'They 
have at ouo time the vaguo and floating charm of the best Germuii 
murcArn: at another the sustained narrative interest of J inglish 
story; at almost all tho literary graco aud cuniful proportion of tin* 
French nouroUe. Even tho minor atoric!' — always e.xceptiiig the 
humorous ones, which for roasons given already av(? wholly worili- 
lesH—would be masterpieces for any one else. P>ut, indeed, the 
lale.s have so Ihoroughly conquered their pla(re that that j»lnce 
needs little description. It is not so with the po(;ms. Jien* Poe 
is AS unequal almost ns iu his criticisms; ns perfect occasionally ap 
in his tales. In one particular respect it inuy be said that no poe: 
hna surpassed him—that is to say, in the powt'r of setting word.-* 
together so as to produce an indeiinite, and indeed indidiiiabli*, 
Bensdiiou of beauty in colour ntid form and sound al tlie same 
time. No oue ever wrote in words n piece mor«5 iLurouglily 
aud BUggeslIvely musical than “ Annabel Lee," no one Juia ever 
excoUed the soft lapse of the trochees—we .«'hall make His Kx- 
celleucy the American Minister “ d —u metres " ouco more—in the 
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Haunted Palace.'* ' All his streoirth and all hie weakness may 
Im seen in these two pieces, with ** Ulalume ” and For Annisi' 
Of the two horses which drew his poetical car, Sense and Sound, 
the former was terriblv mtiTe, thouj^h the latter was obedient 
enough, and occasionafly he drives heavily. But, for the most 
part, the Sound is able to drag the recalcitrant Sense with it, and 
flometinies they keep step and time-with the most morvwous 
harmony. Praise oi Poe usually excites, in people who do dot 
like him, a peculiar, hut intelligible, feeling of irritation. It is 
credible, indeed certain, that the line from the ** Haunted 
Palace **— 

Banners, yellow, glorious, golden— 

which is BufHcient for a test examination of poetical critics, does 
actually strilce some people posse&scd of a fair complement of in- 
telloctiial faculties as nothing at all particular. To these persons 
admiration of Poe*s poetry \i’ill always seem prepostwous; as pre¬ 
posterous os admiration ot' JVloli^ro seemed to Poe himself. iJoes 
one incur the penalties of the I'harisee for thanking tho IMuses 
that one is able to admire Loth Moliere and Poe I' Let us hope 
not; and lot us congratulate the inhabitants of the Empire City on 
having done, or rather on being about to do, a very sensible thing. 
The Northern States of tho Union have already and quite recently 
produced, in Mr. Stednmn's essay, tho best critical examination yet 
published of tho poet they so long undervalued; and the projected 
memorial fairly supplements that criticism and the biographical 
labours of Mr. Ingram. Poo has now got his Life, his elotje, and 
his memorial; it only remains that some one should give us a 
really well-printed edition of his poems, and perhaus his best tales. 
Mr, Ingram a edition of tho works is exhaustive, out not beauti¬ 
ful \ all the others are neither the one nor the other. 


M. SAIIDOU OX DIVORCE. 


T he Thdatro du Palais lioyal was rehuill last year during the 
unfortunate visit of tho company to J^ondon. The operation 
has been perfurmed so cleverly that, though not so much ns a square 
inch of additional ground has actually lAien oblaiiiud, tho theatre 
seems to have grown quite spacious. The old dinginess Las dis- 
impeared; and, we may add with satisfaction, the old stiiniiie.ss 
also; tho serfts are coiiilbrtablo, and not too close together, and tho 
vulgar drop-scone, covered with advertisements of hats and sewing- 
marines, and a Wneiicent demon olfering nil manner of wares at 
the cheapest possible rate, has been replaced by n handsome curtain. 
In the centre of the proscenium a particularly well-chosen motto 
from llabelnis has been inscribed:—“ Mieulx est de rU que dc 
lariues escrire, pur ce quo rire cst le propre do rhommr*. Vivez 
joyeux." In exact conformity with the advice tendered in these 
lines, M. Victorien SSarduu hiis supplied the iicst new piece, a 
comedy in three acts, called The title is suggestive; 

and, having regard to tho known character of the theatre,'where, 
provided people can be made to laugh until they can laugh no 
longer, authors and actors may siiy and do what they please, we 
expected a dish of exceedingly piquant filrc, a sort of dramatic 
curry. That tho author of iJora ami Danit'l Itocfurt ■should have 
stooped to this sort of work surprised us a little; but M. 
Sai'dou, though ho is a member of the Academy, and, therefore, 
one of the privileged forty who are supposed to watch over 
tho highest interests of French literature, is, above all things, a 
good mechaniciil playwright, and on occasion can w'rite to order 


that score the piece leaves nothing to ho desired. VVe have 
rarely seen an audience laugh as tiiey laughed thaL evening. 
That it was brond—very broad indeed in places, and seasoned with 
n salt that is not Attic—is a fact that the most indulgent critic 
cannot deny; hut underneath the wild fun and boisterous extrava¬ 
gance of parts of it there lies a serious intention, which is handled 
so delicately and so ably os to give Dioorqom ! in our judgment, 
a considerablo place, not only among tho author’s works, but among 
modern French comedies. 

The question of divorce is one of the most burning questions of the 
day in France; and, though it has not os yet been brought formally 
before tho Chamber, it may be considered as tolerably certain that 
it will be discussed there at no distant date. Meanwhile it has 
been treated at meetings imd in pamphlets, and has furnifdjed the 
groundwork of a dozen or more serious plays. Those who have 
followed the modern French stage are familiar with the advanced 
lady, of lofty aspirations and feeble morality, who, finding that 
her plain, hut honest, hu.<*hjind is not the ideal being that her soul 
demands, takes i*efugo from domestic insufficiency in the arms of 
a stalwart youth, with golden, not to say “ carrotty,” locks, irre¬ 
proachable mannei'B, and a faultless coat. By and bv tho husband 
linds out the intrigue, and there is an awful row,’* the result of 
which depends on the tbenlm at which the piecn is played. Then 
^omes tho problem, What is he to'do with his wife P Sometimes he- 
dhoota her then and there, which is no doubt a simple way out of 
the fUlfionlty, but hardly one that could he generally adopted; 
someumoa they agree to separate, but then there are the children 
to be coiisidei^ (for there ^is always at least one child in these 
meoes); and sometimes the" scene is laid in Switzerland, where 
tUvoree it allowed, which gives opportunity for a pretty scene, 
and good deal of sentimental talk about nature, and the nuptial 
knot is triumphantly untied to slow music and a distant view of 


the Alps. In Divorgom/ M. Sazdoa haa pnarntted tha oomSo 
side of all this. The way in which he haadlhd tha eivU moixiaga in 
Danidl Hochat showed that he can approaoh an important social 
question with becoming gravity; hut that of divorce has hitherto 
been treated with so much prigffiriiness, and overlaid with sneh a 
thick crust of false sentiment, raat it was U^h rime for an aaihor 
of courage and talent to make the conventional presentarion of it 
on the stage the subject of a brilliant, laughing ssrire. 

The plain husband in M. Sardou's piece b a M. des PraneUes— 
short, stout, addicted to scientific and mechanical experiments, 
and eminenriy uninteresting to the outward view. He Is no fool, 
however, as the sequel will show. His wife, Oiprienne, is the 
lady who, ** according to custom,” is yeornitig for the soobty 
of a being who sliall comprehend her; but at the same rime 
she is held, back, as she herself laments, by an unworthy 
Bu^wrstition that she ought to respect her ph'ffbtod vows to^ 
her husband. **J &i longtemps m^ditd ce pr^lSme,” she Says, 
“comment respecter mos devoirs en les oubliant.” Adbdmor, 
her lover, is all that emancipated woman could desire; hut there 
is that odious law between her and him. It most be swept away. 
The question of divorce is her favourite subject of study and con¬ 
versation ; the newest pamphlets that advocate it He on her table, 
with tho loaves turned down at the most important pajssages; and 
she has gathered round her a society of congenial female friends', 
who all think as she does, though some are neither so moral nor so 
circums^ct as licrsolf. There is an admirable scene between her and 
her linsoand at the beginning of the niece in which she puts the 
received arguments about woman’s rights with a force that he,, 
who has not always bd a life that will bear close inspection, finds- 
it difficult to answer. “ You call me a ‘ femme d^licieuso.’ Ibat is 
an epithet which implies comparison. ^Vhy are not we women to* 
be allowed tho same latitude as you men P * Je veux mettre lee- 
marls en circulation. J’aurais plus de cboix.*” Meanwhile 
Adhomnr, who has no idea of wait ing till the law is changed, being 
a young geutlumun “ who takes his license in tho field ot time,” 
succeeds in perMtuding Oyprieiine to grant him tho usual interview 
at dead of night, lie is to enter through the conservatory, when 
the household are all asleep. The huRband, however, has antici¬ 
pated thti lovers, and, thanks to his knowledge of electricity, takes- 
such precautions that no sooner has Adh^uiar closed the door 
behind him thiiii every bell in the bouse is sot ringing, and the* 
guilty pair Ond thnuiRolvcR Rurrounded in a moment by their ser¬ 
vants and their friends. W'e forgot to mention that Adhibnar, in 
order to induce (^lyprienno to ngree to the aforc.'iaid interview, had: 
got a friend to send him a telegram announcing that the Chamber 
had voted in favour of divorce by an immense majority. In th« 
second act, which is by fur the he.^it of tho three, the husband 
accepts the situation thiiR traced out for him, though he knows,, 
us well us Adhumar docs, that tho news is false. “ Divorct* 
will hecomo the law of the laud in a few mouths,” ho saya. 
“ You wish to be divorced. I have not the fllightest objection. 1 
am perfectly aware of my inferiority to this glittering creaturuy 
M. Ad)ien)ar; he shall be my 8ucce.^sur; hut I am not going to bo 
made ridiculous. How fur has all this gone ? ” Cyprieune, not 
to he outdone in franknc.ss, minutely describes the whole affair.. 
In a scene which is indescribably funny, and which has besides 
some of the highest qualities of comedy, uhe relates tho origin and 
progress of her romance, and turning out her drawer of relics, tolU 
ner hiislwind tho story that is attached to each. Armed with 
those precious details, Des Pruiielles has an interview with 
Adhdmar, and lays clown tho conditions of tlieir existence during 
the coming year. l*rcscntly, however, he admits to Cyprienno 
that he is gtung to dine at a restaurant in company with a con¬ 
tain lady. She at once becomes furiously jealous, forgets aH 
about Adhemar, and upbraids her husband with not inviting 
/ler to any of those festive expeditions. “ Will you come ? ” he 
says. The fact that tlie proposal directly contravenes one of th* 
conditions determined upon with “ the Ruccessor ” supplies the 
spice of impropriety, the abRcnco of which in simple pleasures 
bus been frequently regretted, and Cyprieune accepts. She bida 
her maid tell Adhemar that she has gone to see an aunt, and 
hurries her husband out through the consnrvatory, exclaiming, 

“ File, mou ami, tile! il poiirra nous rattraper t ” Hardly havn 
they gone when Adhemar enters. “ Madame dine choz sa tante,”* 
says the muid. “ Ddjk! ” he exclaims, os the curtain falls. The 
third net takes place in the private room of a restaurant. M. des 
rruneller orders an appetizing repast, with plenty of champagne . 
and burgundy. While Cyprieune has retired to take off her bonnet 
Adhemar enters in high dudgeon. He has followed Cyprienno to- 
her aunt's apaitment, to find that tho aunt has been out of Paris fur 
twotnouths. “ My dear fellow,” he says to Des Prunelles, ** I must 
put you on your guard against aunts. It’s a well-known excuse, 
with which you ought to be made acquainted.” Ah I ” replies 
the husband, ** you have made a mistake. . It was not t/utt aunt,, 
it was the other ”; end he gives an address in a distant quarter of 
the city. Adhdmar having departed to look for this apociypbal 
relative, Cyprieune and her hushani sit down to dinner, and 
ample justice to the succulent repast which obsequious waitera 
bring in. The result mny easily be imagined. When Adhdtnar 
returns, drenched to the Olein, covered with mud, and hie 
umbrella turned inside out, he finds tho pair perfectly reoon- 
cHud, the lady reposing in her husband's arms, and quit* 
satisfied that no better creature exists on tho face of the oartk 
than the partner whom she had previously despised. Fnrions at 
the sight, he completes Oyprieune’a cure by making himself 
utterly ridiculous. Ho ouis in the poHee^ and demands the 
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arrest of Pes Prnnelles for abduction of the Indy whom they 
have agreed to regard as a joint possession, and" to speak of 
ae ** notre femmo." The end of it, of coiirsu, is that Cyprieiiue 
sees her mistake, ana izt a few serious words admits as much 
before the curtain falls. 

We have of necessity given a mere outlino of Ibo plot, and 
especially of that of the lost act, which is hroiully farcical in its 
details, some of which are—let ue say Aristoplianic—and might 
well be omitted, if Dioorgmta! is intended to be a perinnneiit 
piece of literature; but that Oyprienno ebnuld surrender her 
aspirations for the emancipation of her sex under the coin- 
bined inilneTioe of ^od cheer and conjugal enditnnucntH is only 
the loj^cal conclusion to what has gone before, niul is ])re- 
cisely what wo might havo expected from the llimsiness of her 
character. The introduction of the broader dclaila that we havo 
‘ ijludcd to WAS probably thought necessary tor the tasto of the 
audiences at the Palais Royal. We can wrll imugine tlmt 
when ho began to write ho thought only of nniusing, and tliat 
the serious iotuulLon wliich scorns to underlie tlio fun was de¬ 
veloped afterwards, perhaps nlmo.'it uncon sc iounly. It is said, 

indeed, that Divorqam! was written us a ^instimo, in the in¬ 
tervals of the composition of a solemn omtion whi< h M. S ivdoii 
had to deliver bofoiti the Academy at the distrihulion of iho iV/r 
de VvrUiy founded by M. Monthyon. Let us hope* that the iiutlior 
was as much diverted as his audiences arc. 

Thu piece is admirably acted. Mmo. Celine Clmumont, who 
plays tlio difficult part of Oyprienue, renders tluil hul v’s ridiculous 
enthusiasm, the mulsummer madnc&s of her cxtravugMiice.*^, with a 
total ab.'^onco of sell-consciousness and a coin])leto .'^tdf-reslrniiil. 
‘ iSho knows exactly whore to stop, and carclully avoids all cx.itrgcr- 
nlions not specially required for the (diaracter she lia.s to develoj). 
Khe repres(jnt.s female eufluifdasiii gone mad, and uoLliiiig more. 
Tho result is a porformauco so irresistibly comic th.ii the great 
artistic merit of it is likely to bo overlooked in the Jiilarity that it 
provoke^*. M. Daubray is as gonil as she is in the far ea.si«*r part 
of the huhhand. Tlie actor who played Adliem.ir .•»eenied pos- 
.se.-.sed with a fatal notion thai. it w.is his mi.'-imi to he funny. 
The snuiU ])art8 have all been entrusted to aili-t'j who under¬ 
stand tlie author's intention perfectly. 


Tin*: XICdT SIDE DE NATEIIE. 

f r^HM non-scicntific vNitor who leaves t!u* Zo il(*glcal fJardensas 
-i- the shades of evening arc gatherin'^ over Ih'ijent's Park 
nntuv.illy thinks that with tlio «-lo.siiig of 1 lie, gates tlie Miow i.s 
e\er, ami animals and keepers alik»* retire to rest. As a in.iHer of 
iacl, the * luidens then present a new .scene of ae11\ ity, and fresh re¬ 
sponsibilities are iinpo.-,ed upon the ath iid.'inls. Some, of ihe laiger 
heists <d‘ prey, such as the lions and liters, Imn e {ifeommodattal 
themselves to allerLMl circumstances, and, liiivinu' been on day-duty 
in the public service, turn in at night; elejdianl.-, wh > are uhvuvs 
.veij.sible per.'joij'*, recognize tliat tho night was inmle, for repose; 
hijipopotami, who haie been .sleeping nearly all th»i day, trlndly 
avail ihmnselves of iho stillness ami gloom, and take yet another 
forty winks; and oven the monkey-houso i.s in coiuparativo quiet. 
Rut there are a largo number of bird j, animals, and reptile.s who, 
having kept thomsolves in rigid .seclusion during the day, issue 
forth in a(-(',ordanco with peremptory habit at night, and demand 
food and attention, 'flieso aniraalB, of tho grcate.st interest to l!»o 
zor)logisl, are hut little known tolhog-eneral public, fur the obvious 
loa.son that the Gardcma cannot bo tlirowii open at night, as the 
inmates, human and otherwise, mu.9t neither bo deprived vif their 
rc,-t nor disturbed in their avocations. Tim !>.ilntary rule having 
been relaxed for u.s, we made our way .ns it w.ia growing dark to 
the ollice of tho 'Su])crintei)Jent of Ihu Uavtleuw, Mr. IkirtloU, 
Tho principal object of interest then; was a lone little boy, who 
hud Deen forgotten and k‘ft behind by his parents, and from 
wdlom an attmulant was unsuccessfully emh'avouring to elicit his 
mldrcs,9. This is a ronmion experience at tho ‘‘Zoo/’ Iho Monday 
visitiirs os]ioeia]ly biniig often vaguo as to the number and naturo 
of the imnfdvurntu wiiich they bring with them. Tho gigantic 
find vicious spider from the West Indies, wliich feed.s on coek- 
roaelioH, was also housed tliorti out of the cold; wliiki on the 
br.tnch of a tree, fixed up in tho room adjoining, sat what was 
apparently n tame, ilufi'y miniature boar, eating dry haives. Tliia 
was tlic so-called climiiing bear (^Koala) of Australia, whicli i.s re'illv 
a marKUpial. Hundreds havo been brought to this country, but 
hitherto the animal has nover lived in captivity ; and, although a 
lioy is kept to p«t it, and eucalyptus, or blue gum, leaves are 
brought from Kow and from MiirsinUea to feed it, the future of 
the present specimen is a source of groat anxiety to the authoii- 
ties •. if, indeed, it ha.s not already succumbed to tho clinialo. 
Tho inmiite.s of tho (hirdeivs require, as might bo expected, 
constant attention, and night brings but little relief to the 
keepeis. Many of tho.so W'hich are nocturnal in llioir habits can 
only bt fed and attended to by uiglit, whilo otberft iiiiisl on no 
account be appiMucbed after dark. Even ihe docile elephant, ihe 
sleepy, stupid-laoking hippopotamus, and the solemu rhinoceros 
become raging beasta if disturbed by the pre.senco of n light. Tho 
«leuhaut-h</use has furnished Mr. Rartlett with several patients oil 
which to exercise his surgical skill. One of the Indian elephants 
some time since had tho miafortuno to wrencli oif a portion of its 
trunk which had got caught in a noose of rope, and the largest 
African specimen, whose huge proportions are well known to the 


frequenters of tho Gardens, mot with an accident by whioh its 
tusks were broken olf; the stumps subsequently grew into the 
cheeks, causing it excruciating pain, and necessitating an imme* 
diatfi remedy. Tho iuti'ejiid Siipoiintendent undertook to perform 
the delicate operation and relievo the poor beast. Having pre¬ 
pared a gigantic liook-shnped hincot, ho baudsf^ the creature’s 
eyes and pruceedod to Ids task. It was an anxious moment, for 
thdfro was alwulutely nothing to prevent the animal killing his 
medical attendants upon the spot, and to roly upon the common 
sonsn and good nature of a crenture weighing many ions and 
Rutl'ering from fucial al scusses and neuralgia argues, to say the least 
of it, the possession ol conHiderablo nerve. Rut Mr. Bartlett did. 
not hesitate, and climbing up within reach of his patient ho lanced 
the swollen clieck. His courage -was rewarded, for the boast at 
once perceived tli.it the proceedings were for his good, and sub¬ 
mitted quietlt. ’I'he next niDrning when they came to operate 
upon the oilier .'lido, the elepliHiit turned his cheek without being 
bidden, and endured the second iucisitui without a groan. Another 
of Mr. Ik'irtle!I’s e.vpkiits, llie extraction of a ]dp))opotamuss 
tooth, has beiMi airetidy relateil by the lute Mr. Frank Bucklaud 
in Iiis admirable Curiubitiv$ tif No!and TIiston/. The Gardens have 
indued a high lupntiitluii fur tlie povi’ormunce of animal dentistry. 
Gertaiii Indian cuiiinvuvs wlio f«»me time since appeared in London 
biMught over a numbci* of cobras with thorn. It is instructi\'e to 
thus**, w'ho investigate the subjert »>f the snalvu-charmers of India, 
and consoling to tin* vi -ilors ii) lliu .\(piariuin, to know that tho 
f.lnmatupliidia in qntvslluii had their poisun-fangs extracted at the 
Zoological (i.irdens rihorlly after their arrival. Cobras, however^ 
aru “ Kittle cattle to fash/' and uno of the keepers who incautiously 
took out a Kj)ecinn‘n paid lur his rii.shnes.s with his life. Tim 
autliuritie.-i at tlio Gardens, practical as tliey are, know of no sure- 
curt* fur snake bites; in casi-.-* where the sullercr d()e.s recover^ it i.'» 
by no means ceruiin tli.it lie has been 11ioi*oiigliIy pol-oned, for a 
person may bo wounded by a .snake which has recently lost or e.x- 
])L*nde«l rlie contenl.s nf its pi»)son fang before tlio creature has had 
the time to hccn-lc more, and will not of course hee.vpo.sed to any¬ 
thing like tho ri.^k. One of the keepers in the Dublin Gardens 
being intoxicated, and having in that condition irritated the boa- 
corn liictur, was luLloii by the animal, and died in three days of 
blood-pui.'joiiing and shuck tu the nervou.s py.stora. It is a moot 
point witii lliu-e be.st acfjiiiiinted with serpents whether even Iho.^e 
most gcneia'ily MipjM).<i*d l(» be harmless have not some power of 
.‘cereluig ]>ui‘-on. I’evtuiiilN the ^aln« glands exist in both tho 
\enomoiis and li.irmli'.v. .■'peeh s. and the moral 'would seem to bo 
tlifit snoke.', like “ Injiiii.'', i.s poison whoroyer found.” 

But in a liitlo C’lmpartnienL of ihu (.Ltrich lloinse re-^ided tho 
principal object of our vi-h, that quaintest and most uuciumy of 
hird.s, ihe .Apteryx, or Kiwi-Kiwi, wliicli was long thought by 
uatiirulistr. to b>* a in\Ihical creiilnro. It never comes out at all 
but at night, and even then, on this uceas.ion, he had percoived our 
approach, and taken up his usual jiliice of concealmeut among tho 
.straw'. It is a nnnnl Utile noiide.script with a long curved beak, 
no tail, tho merest rudimenl.s uf wings, which are not visible through 
ihi* plumngo, and largi' powerful feot, with which it kicks in a very 
forniidabli* manner, wliilo it can, by striking them on tho ground, 
make a tre.iijendou.s iiuisu ({iiite di.sjiruportiuiiate to its size. It lives 
cliiedy on worm*?, .'vnd having it.s nostrils set ut tho very tip of tlio 
beak, can pry them out in its nocturnal rambles -without the aid 
of oyo.s. Having discovered the wdiereiibouts of a worm, it is said 
to eiitico tliiMu to tho .surface by stamping on tho ground; we can¬ 
not voucli for this as a livct, and must confess that, if we were a 
worm, wo should be anything but allured by such a burglarious 
clatter overliead. Thu most curious circumstance perhaps about 
the .Apteryx is its egg, which is nearly as largo as the parent 
bird, and is one-Iuiii'th of its weight. Several have been laid in 
the. garden.^ of the Society by tlio pre.soiit specimen, thus setting at 
rust all doubt upon the subject. It is a native of Now Zealand, 
whi'vc it is now becoming very rare, and is closely allied to tho 
Aloa, or Diuoriiis, which i.s now extinct, bat which, if we are to 
believe n.'itive accoiint.s, existed within Iho last hundred years. 
TJio skeleton of the la^jt-naimnl extraordinary bird i.s by this time 
familiiir to the frequ.niter of museiiuis of comparative anatomy, 
and from its gigantic proportioms recalls the fabled Roc of the 
Arabian Niyhts, 

As there are no indigoiums mnramala in New Zealand, and man, 
being an omnivorous animal, is consliainod occasioDally to vary his 
diet of grain, vegetables and lisli, the disappoanince of these largo 
fowl may easily be accounted for ; but tho prevalence amongst the 
Maori race of a liuste for “ lung pig,” as they euphemistically term 
man when uHed for edible purposes, would .seem to argue that tho 
supply of Moas must have failed somo long lime ago. The intro¬ 
duction of domestic animals on the island has done much to iiu- 
lirove the moral tone of the natives, and makes it at length pos¬ 
sible for a missionary to contemplate the pos-^esnon of a healthy 
cmhoniioiiit with compo.siire. 

Amongst the othur nocluriittl creatures to which we were intro¬ 
duced were an Aard wolf, which is really a sort of hymna; the 
groat ant-eater, with bis mngniticent bushy toil iiud ridiculous 
capot-shaped head; a little sloth bear, which strenuously resented 
being taken away from Jiis dinner to bo handed round for iu.spec- 
tioii, and aeverarspecimeus of tho Phalnnger tribe. Tho Society’s 
collection is rich in these and other marsupials, their kangarou.s 
especially fuvuibhing uiual intoixialing studios for the habits of such 
creatures. The kangaroo is born like any other mammal; but not fully 
developeil, and its mothei* at once puts it in the pouch. Several 
females of this species have been closely watched, but the exact 
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» . ttoment imd manner of depositing the young in thie receptacle hae 
not yet been obaorved. When tboyare old enough the mother throws 
. them out of her pocket and leaves them to provide for themstdvea. 
So little penetration, however, does a kangaroo seem to poescss, 
that one in the Gardena carried about a young monkey for some 
time under the impresision that it was her own oifepring, and i>c- 
casioned the attendants considerable auiuseiuent oy her air of 
surprise when her suppositious child put out his hand and stole 
the biscuits which were oifered her. 

The great ant-eater, mild as he looks, can be very troublesome 
At times; on one evening he bad liad liis bath, of which ho is 
inordinately fond, and refu^ied to come out, Tl;e attendants 
remonstrated witli a chair and a broomstick, when ho stood on 
his hind legs, fought witli Ids strong claws, and roared like a 
bear. Bears, by the way, m*o also a iroaolieroua folk, and the 
keepers placo but little faith in them, howcsvur tame they are 
reported to be. 'J’lnve men have alreiiily been killed by iliese 
animals in the Gardens, and it is to be hoped that no one will 
have to repeat the hazardous feat of tlie geiitlejnau who some 
time ago descended inbi the bear-pit to rescue a child which had 
fallen in, and brought up his charge unhurt. Jt is not always 
that beasts an* so astoiiiahed ns on this occasiop, or so occupied 
with their own private dis])utes,a8 in the more momovjible incident 
related by Schiller in his Ballad of the Glove,’’ as to allow an 
intruder to leave them scot free. One of the largest bears in the 
Gardens was the property of a Savoyard couple, who took it ahimt 
performing'in the street. The police, rightly deeming that so 
large an animal with so little restraint was dangerous, iiatnrnlly 
objected, and the green-yard oll’ering no facilities lor his d*ttentiun, 
Bruin was brought for refuge to the (JardcMis. The magistrates re¬ 
fused to allow tlio e.vUibition to continue, and it reniiLiiied in the 
Gardens, a smaller bear being given in exchange. The lion 
“ Wallace,” who a few days ago nearly killed its keeper at Bir¬ 
mingham, is also to retire from public performances to the otium 
cum dittnitate of the “ Zoo.’’ VVo arc constantly being miiinded 
by {heso and still more tragic accidents of the barbarity of allow¬ 
ing “ Idon-taming ” to continno in existence. Only bi.st week a 
tiger in a show at Philadelphia killed liis keeper before the 
audience. A well-directed revolver shot from one of the bystanders 
slew the boast, and enabled tlio attendants to draw out the inanglod 
corpse of the liion King, when the second tiger fell upon its 
prostrate mate tooth and claw, and the spectacln became so 
ghastly that the crowd heat a pn;cipitnte retreat. There is a vast 
diflerence between these deliasing enttirtaiumonts and ibo keeping 
* of animals under such circiim.stance9 as in the Zoological Society's 
collection, where they are not only well cared for and happy, but 
where they afford great opportunities for sciontilic rosoarch and 
aflbrd harmless amusement to thousands. 

The crowds of *mere holiday-makers who daily crowd the 
Gardens, when frost and snow have not hernietically sealed every 
out-of-door place of amusement, cannot bo e.vpected to realize the 
amount of patience, money, and skill required to satisfy the wants 
and restrain the caprices of so large a collection of animals of such 
widely diil'erent habits luid requirements, and nothing better 
proves the competence of the Zoological Society’s stall' to carry 
out the task than a glimpse at the night side of nature at their 
establishment. 


THE FALL IX SILVER 

T here has been another foil in silver of late, and, although 
the price has somewhat recovered, there are veiy general ap¬ 
prehensions that the recoverv will not bo lasting, aad that wo are 
on the eve of a further and a very heavy fall. The decline, so 
far, has not been considerable. Having oscillated about 52 pence 
per ounce for a year or two, the price dropped some weeks ago 
to about 50 pence, and is now over half-way lictween those two 
quotations; but the market ia not steady. Those who take a 
gloomy view of the future argue that Germany has now, for a 
long time, discontinued the sales of silver; that under the Bland 
Act the United States have been coining silver at the rate of 
400,000/. a month; that there have been no further demonetiza¬ 
tions of the metal; and yet that the price has not risen much 
above 52 jicnco, being a permanent dopreciatnin of about 13 per 
cent. They urge further that now Xudia lias been taking less 
silver than of old; that there are rumours that Germany in¬ 
tends to begin selling again ; that the United States Govern¬ 
ment is unable tn got the silver dollars into circulation, and is 
consequently urging upon Congress the necessity of some altei'a- 
tion, and that it is evidently disposed to slop further coinage; 
and, biBlljf, tbai Italy, about to resume specie p:iyments, intends 
doing so in gold, and not in silver, as had been expected. They 
conclude that the result is certain to be a very heavy fall in the 
value of the motal, which will probably induce further demoiieti- 
satiou, and that, in its turn, further depreciation. This argument, 
It will he seen, rests portly upon fact and partly upon conjecture or 
xwnouf. Let us, before proceeding to coubider its merely specu¬ 
lative part, inquire how far it is really supported by the facts. 

The important point to notice is that, smee the stoppage of the 
Qerman sales of silver, the price of the motal has been pretty 
constant until quite lately, when several circumstances—of which 
the most important is the falling off in the exports to India—have 
caused a decline. India is essentially a country which exports 
more produce than she imports. The ideally peifect state of the 


foreign trade of a country would be that in which the imports and 
the exports would baliince one another. In such a State scarcely 
any money would pass between the country and its foreign custc^ 
mor.<^, the goods one way paying for the goods the other way# But 
owing to the extreme poverty of the population of India, that 
enuntry is able to buy much leas than it soils. The consequence 
is that, in oddiUon to the imports of goods, there has to be an im¬ 
port of specie to pay for the exports. Eor several years past tlo 
imports have consisted of commodities, of India Council bills, and 
of silver. (luite recently there has been an increase in thediupoTto 
of commodities, and there has also been an increase in the India 
Council bills. 'The India Council bills consist partly of the price 
of commodities—as, for example, the materials for railway build¬ 
ing—partly also of the intorost upon debt, payable in this county, 
and piirlly of Ralaino.s and pensions due to Indian ollicials herew^ 
hoQK'. Every inci'easn in t^eso bills of course displaces a certain 
amount of silver, which would have to be sent if they bad not 
existed; for il is luore convenient for a person who wants to 
make a paj meut iu India to buy one of those bills, which are 
ueither more nor loss tiian orders upon the Indian Treasury to 
pny a spocilitul sum of money, and transmit the bill to the jierson 
to whom the payment is due. But, iu addition to the increase iu 
the India Council bills, thnro has been an increase iu the imports 
of coiuinoditiiis. Duruig th (3 recent terrible famine, the people 
were unable to buy clothing as usual; but as soon ns the famine 
passed away, and they found thmuaolves once more in funds, they 
ijogan to purchase more, largely, so os tti rejdeiiish their wardrobes. 
’J’lie conrcquenco has been an cxlraordinnry increase in the ex¬ 
ports of (M)Ltuii goods from this country. There can bo no doubt, 
of course, that it is moro advantageous that India should talm 
cotton goods tlmii that slio should lake silver, n.s it gives employ¬ 
ment both to the capital and labour of Lancashire. Still, tin*, 
larger iiiipurt of cuttiin goods diminishes the import of 
t-ilvor, and consequently tends to nidtico the price; but 
this exceptional augmentation iu the imports of cotton goods 
can liardly be expected to contlnuo. After a while tho cotton 
market in India will bo fully supplied, if not moro than supplied ; 
and then an increast! will take place in the remittances of silver. 
Wo lire not inclined, therefore, to regard this falling off in fh(} de¬ 
mand for silver for India a.s a permanent, or even a serious, cause 
of depreciation. 

Nor do w'e think that the rumours or reports of intended change.^ 
in other countiiea are deserving of much more consideration. No 
one can toll, of course, what the German Government intends to 
do. It may resume its sales of silver, it may adopt the doubh» 
standard, or it may call in the old silver and re-coin the greater 
part of it a.s subsidiary or token coinage; but, so far, nothing 
certain is known of the matter beyond the fact that, for the jire- 
sent, tho sales of silver art* suspended. Even, however, if it should 
begin to sell again, we do not think that tho permanent elleet 
upon the market would bo as great ns i.s supposed. At tho very 
outside, the whole amount to be disposed of does’ not 
exceed 17,000,000/., and a large proportion of this sum will 
be required ns additional token coinage. Probably, therefom, 
12,000,000/. i.s the very outside amount to bo .sold. But India 
alone hn.s often taken that much in a siuglo year, and if any sudden 
cause stimulating the demand for silver for that country ahoiibl 
arise, the sum would bo disposed of in a very short time. As for 
tho reports of Iho Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States and of the Controller of the Currency, it is to bo borne in 
mind that thc.se gentlemon have from the lirst boon opposed to the 
Bland Act; that each year sinco it was passed they have been 
pointing out its mischievous effects; and that there is no more 
reason to suppose their recommendations will bo attended to 
now than at any time since the Act was drst placed on tho 
Btatuto book. It is true, indeed, that at tho late elections 
the KepubUenn party was successful, and that a Republican 
Administration will bo moro likely to carry its way with a Re¬ 
publican Congress than with a Democratic one. But, on the other 
hand, it is not to bo forgotten that silver mining is a very 
important industry in tlio United States, and that tho desire to 
protect native industry in all its forma has as yet lost none of its 
force, and, in fact, is stronger with Republicans than with Demo¬ 
crats. The silver party was powerful enough to have the Bknd 
Act, and it may be trusted to oppose a very stubborn resistance tf> 
any proposal to repeal that measure. In any cose, an early repeal 
is improbable. Congress will bo more likely at first to recommend 
another conference with the European Powers, so as to see whether 
longer experience may not have induced Continental nations, if not 
England, to agree to some bi-motallist plan. Lastly, as regards 
the intention of ital^ to resume specie payments in gold, wo We 
to fioe whether she will bd able to give ettbet to her intention. It 
is said that the Messrs. Rothschild have declined to bring out tho 
loan necessary for resumption on the very ground that it would be 
impossible to get for Italy the gold she requires, and that tho 
negotiations are in consequence going cm on another basis. 
Whether^ the report be true or not, it is certain that it would he 
very dillicult for Italy to obtain tho gold she would require. 
England, Franco, and Germany would all take measures to pro¬ 
tect their gold reserves, and Italy would thus be compiled either 
to pay an extravagant price or see her plans defeated at the very 
outset. It is only reasonable to assume that Italian statesmen 
virho have shown themselves practical and sound will recog¬ 
nize that it would be an unmse course to adopt a gold cur¬ 
rency, and, while remaining within the Ijatin Union, and there¬ 
fore nominally maintaining a double standard, will really adopt a 
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'•liver currency. For Italy herself that would be the most advan¬ 
tageous course. The country ia poor, and the incomes of her 
people are smalL The mass of the transactions are in aiuoll sums, 
and silver would therefore be much more convenient for all ex¬ 
change purposes than gold would be. Nor, even in intornational 
transactions,^ would there he any advantage iu a gold standard. 
The purely silver countries have no inal dilliculty in settling thej^^r 
debts abroad. 

It has been acutely pointed out by u writer in the IStatMt that 
perhaps tho most potent cause in the fall of which wo are 
epoaking is one that has huon scarcely noticed hitberti>—namoly, 
the increase in tho value of money, to which wo refevrod Inst 
week. Although silver ia money’ in the silvor-uaiug countries, 
hero in England it is only a coiuniodity ; mid, like other commo¬ 
dities, its price tends to fall with every rise in the thIuo of 
money, imles.4, ipdeod, there is a contciiiporauouuH ri.su in the 
Value of luouoy in tho silver-using countritn. Jt would not seem, 
however, that thero is such a rise alpiusont; and uaturjilly, there¬ 
fore, silver tends to fall ns gold tends to rise. If, as is generally 
expected, money is to burome dearer for the noxt year or two, it is 
quitu probable that the downward tundency in tho price of silver 
may continue, unless tho iinproYumuiit in trudo extends to the 
East, and money there also becomes dearer. UndoiibUidly then* 
has been a con.'iidorable improvemont in En.stern trade. Tho dis- 
appearunco of fauiino, to which wo referred ahfive, of ilstdf ia an 
enurnious stimulus to tindc. Still the imjirovemuut hiu^ not bwMi 
of a character that wovdd greatly enbanco the value of iiioney, and 
apparently thore is no very marked altoration in the Indian money 
market; but, unless the country is -visited by fauiino again, tho 
progress of improvement will naturally bring about an incnviso 
in tho value of momy, and tlicn silver will tend to rise, just as gold 
is tending to risn with ourseilvos. 


EXfiLlSIl MASTKKS AT TlUKblNGroN IIOlJJSi:. 

r OKTliATTUKl'I ludds, ns usual, a dominant place in th(3 
reproaentation of the I'lnglisli school at Hurlingron Iloii.se. 
The few arti-ts of tho In.'it ceiitiivy who strove to eslahlish in 
England n tradition of inonnnicuiul design ore rarely to be 
iiit't ill iJieso annual gatlieringa of Old Al/ifiters, nor is tlieir 
absence imicli to bo deplored. A\ o can more easily do justice, 
to tho aims of men like Harry, West, and Fuseli when we are 
not burdened with tho heavy duty of examining tho actual 
results of their labours. IWry, at, least, worked with a noble 
ambition and in a spirit of the truest devotion to his calling; 
but both lie and other.s who strove to introduce into painting 
an clement of ideal bcNiuty wero carried away by a sentiment 
of extravagant hu.«tility to llio accepted modes of artistic pruc- 
lice. Nothing is more remarkable in t he laboured inventions of 
these men than tlio total absence of those qualities which give 
such enduring charm to contemporary work in portrait. It would 
almost appear as though they had deliberately excluded from their 
view wbato\er tlio portrait-painter found worthy of his study. 
All suggestion of individual character is rigidly suppres.»?ed in 
obedience to a jueconceived tlieory of tho requirements of classic 
style, and forma and faces aliko are reduced to a dull abstraction 
that scarcely keeps any sonae of contact with living huinanity. 
The contrast otlbred by these opposite schools of painting ia indeed 
at first sight so striking and extraordinary, that it is ditlicult to 
realise that they belong to a single epoch. ‘ And yet tho failuro of 
nearly all attempts at ijuaginulive art wo.s as profoundly charac¬ 
teristic of the eijrlitoeuth century ns w'as tho brilliant success 
achieved in portraitiii-e. A fine enjoyment of the realities of social 
iifo, with a corresponding keenness’ of appreciation for tho moat 
delicate distinctions of individual cliaviicler, mark tho literature 
no less than the art of the time, and whiitiivov in cither field slrive.s 
for a higher reward ia for the moat part found to bo infected ly a 
pedantic devotion to classic models. 

It is necessary to keep in mind tliese unfavourable iniliieucos 
against which all the liiglieiTbnij.s of inventive art iiadto struggle in 
order to appreciate at its just value tho gonius of an artist like 
Flaxman, wJiose collected drawings occupy a gallery to themselves. 
Flaxnmn was endowed with tho highent powers <»f design, and by 
the streugth of hia original gift he was saved from tho failure that 
others had to canfe.s3. And yet it is not possible to examino any 
large number of Flaxmau's drawings wiihout being somewhat 
oppressed by the .monotonous character of tho forms and faces, and 
by tho imperfect senso of humunify wirndi mars tho ellorit of his 
inoro elaborato compositions. That this, Iiow’ever, i.s the result 
rather of deliberate theory than of iiny lack of individual strength 
is eufHciontly proved by the direct studii^.s from nature whicli form 
so largo a part of tho splendid contribution from l^^niveraity 
College. By thoir help we may perceive how thoroughly FLaxmah 
Utiderstood tho true sources of hqituty in nU**tract design, and if 
the finished performance does not always .satisfy the promise of 
these simple studies, it is nt any ralo in nl'l casc.s tho rc- 
•ult of a legitimate process of seloctiou, Flaxraan's elegant 
and balanced compositions are thus entirely free from the de¬ 
formities and: ©xsggoratious which so often disfigure the ideal 
psintiiigs of the time. Ho worked with ample knowledge, and 
with H cunning and practised hand, and hia designs arc therefore 
to be accepted as the most complete and satisfactory expression of 
the classical seutimont which inspired themi That sentimenl, 
however, cannot be said to bo so intimately related to the tmo 


•pint of Greek art ns was boKeved by those who Inhoured 
under its influence. Each age, as it inovitahly recurs to 
the e.xamplo of classic style, will produce of that stylo its 
own characteristic translation. The somewhat pedantic criti¬ 
cism of the time had established for the eighteenth century its 
particular conception of tho beauty of Greek art, and ol this 
conception Flaxman is tho mo.‘rt; iiccompliahcd exponent. But 
oven tho.se to wJioni its eubdued and limited vitality dffers no 
special charm will still find in thc.'-^^o stndh'S by Flaxman amplo 
eviduDco of the greatness of Lift genius. Such studonts will bo 
attracted less by the formal grnco of tho illustrations to Homer 
and Hesiod than by the artist’s quick recognition of beauty in tho 
ordinary incidents of domestic lifo showu in numevoiia groups of 
mothersaud children represented in tho ordinary costiimeof the time. 

It is n sudden leap which takes us from the scholarly designs of 
Flaxman to the. moral satire of Hogarth, and tint still more homely 
pathos of Horland. llognvth had .struck the lirsl note of original 
invention in English iirt; and, although his w'ork afl’oeted none of 
the higher graces of style Unit other men sought to win, it appeala 
to u.s now as a strong and genuine product <it the time. The liberty 
wliich he allowed liimself in the prescnlution of vice, and folly 
was rendered aecieptable to hia generation by the slri^ngly didactic 
sentiment whi(di flavoured nil his work. In this respect ho is 
to bo disting’uished from tlio Dutchmen of tho preceding century, 
with wlioni in other malteis ho claims a closi' alliance. Like 
Ihem, he was attracted by tho common realitie.s of lifo, clnmaingto 
interpret tho facts that lay close at hand without any nii.sgiving 
as to llieir insullicicnt dignity for the purposes of art. But, while 
1 ho Dutchmen laboured in llie bro.ider spirit of comedy, ITngartb 
brought to these vulgar scenes the lierce t om per of tho prolessed 
moralist; and, with ihi.s special purpose in view, he was apt 
sniuetiniCa to lay deliberate enqili.arii upon tho coarser incideiils 
in his pictures in order the inoro strongly to cnforco tho 
le.'^soii he had to leach. If wo conipaie tho one example 
of Hogarth Jn tho cxhihillon—the telling composition en¬ 
titled “'J’ho Eiidy’s Lunt 8tako” f 55)—with the splendid 
.bin Steen from the Hope collection, we .‘'hall bo glad to n^lizo the 
full inensuro of Iho di.stiuetion to which we have referred. Tho 
merest ghuice at tho Englishinnn's spirited detign sufllces to inter¬ 
pret li is ine.aning. “Tho .story I pitched upon,’’writes Hogarth, 
“was of n young and virtuous inaiTiod lady, who, by playing at 
cards with an oflieer, loses her money, watch, and jowcla; the 
Tiionieut when iio oilers them back in return fur her honour, and 
she is wavering at his suit, was my point of time.” All this is 
told as }ilaiuly upon ihtj canvas as in the artist’s own words, and 
is told in a way which shows that the iiitcre,st of tho story to 
Hofraith lay in the occasion it offered for tho enforcomont of an 
obvious moral. Tho piciurc hy Jnn Sioon which, in the catalogue, 
is discreetly entitled “ A Lady ollering AVino to a (fcutlomun” 
(io.|), has II more sinister meaning more subtly expressed. The 
painter has been content in remaiu a quii^l .‘•peclator of the intrigue 
which ho has cho.sen to illustrate, and has given no land hint of 
his moaning. His mode of int(‘rpretiiig tho little drama that is in 
progres-s is, indeed, so subdued and le.strniued, that tho signili- 
cauce of the picture- has been wholly luisumhTStood. The critic 
of the Times accepts “Tho liliittoii" as an appropriate title 
for tho design ; hut it is not very ditlicult to pei*ceivo that 
the feast which the poor victim is eiij(iying is only an in¬ 
cident in tlie sure procos.'; of liis ruin. Tho ligiiro of Fortune 
with her foot upon a diu which stands ahove the muntol- 
piece, the suggestive inscription carved below it, and tho group in 
an inner apartment gambling nt a table, siiflicieiitly indicate tho 
character of the house, while as for tJio actons in tho play they 
have their chnr.'U'ters stamped upon their laces. The old hog 
who kneels to tlio left, tho youthful woman, with hor over-modest 
air, who han<D the wiri(», and the swaggoring bully at the back of 
the scene; these, if m*o mi.*.tiiko not, arc familiar types only not in¬ 
stantly recognizable beeause the jiaintcr has been at no pains 
to exaggerate the di-ilinjjuiMhing tmiU of each for the sake of 
poiiiling a common moral. To what lengths of sentimental ex¬ 
travagance the didactic .«!pirit maybe pu.shed in weaker hands than 
iho.'io of Hogarth is to bo lermiod from the scries of designs by 
Moriniid iliustral iug the progress of “ J-ietilia” from innocence to 
depravity. Alorlund was a painter of real talent, but ho is boro to 
be seen at liis w'orst. More salisfai'tory speciweus of hi.^i art are tho 
Landscape (io),leiit by Mr. .\nie.s,and the “Night Scene, wnthllursc- 
mcn grouped around an inn door" (24), from the collection of Mr. 
Stanley Boulter. The few remaining examples of bkiglish painting 
outside the range of portrait and laiid.scane are not of unicb 
interest or importance. The “ Cricket Mutch (6), by Francis Hay- 
man, is curious rather than admimble, nor is Stot’iuird's illustra¬ 
tion to tho Fixvrie Queen (52) a very remarkable or characteristic 
performance. 

Tho great English portiait-paintens are, as is usu.al iu thoso 
exhibitions, amply and brilliantly represented. As often before, 
tho spectator is again impi’csKod by tho larger and more varied 
grasp of character pos.«e.s8ed by Reynolds as compai-ed with hia 
great rival Gain.'^borough; and yet, at tho same time, he will be 
forced to admit that in moments of hapjfiest iivspiration Gains¬ 
borough could produce work of uniipproachublo e.xe.ellenco and 
beauty. Tho ono rnruly failed; the ulhor, it is true, did not 
always succeed, but his successes wore of a kind to far outweigh 
hU failures. Wo may instance in the present collection throe 
pictures by, Gainsborougli that would of themist}lvt*.s servo to make 
the reputation of any lcs.ser artist. Jt would bo difliciilt to surpass 
tho gtaceful composition of “ Tho Wood Guiherers " {172)f lent 
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liy ,Lord Oftrnan'on, thoujrh the paintiog here and there has 
•uffered grievouBly. On the flame wall hangs a full-length por¬ 
trait of the Oountefls Ligonier (177), with a race of extraordinary 
Tivacity and fascination, and in tho first room is to be 
found a head of Miss 'rryon, at the oge of fifteen (38), where, apart 
from the convincing truth of the portrait, we may note tho purely 
artistic (jualities of a delicate scheme of colouring admirably 
worked out in tones of pink and grey. The works or Sir Joshua 
aro on this occasion more numerous than thone of GHinsborough. 
The fatal impmdonen of the painter in the use of ileeting and 
destructive pigmonts is unfortunately only too evident in eome of 
the best of tho works from his hand. A richly coloured composi¬ 
tion of a “ Nymph, with Pan piping to her ” (35), is cracked and 
Bcarred as tiiongh it had passed through a furnace. As a com- 
anion to this hiings tbedelightfiil group of “Muster Angerstein and 
is sister Julia” (30), and in the large room, among several other 
contributions, we may cliRtirigaisIi in particular the portrait of 
** Lady Llizabetii Herbert, with her Ohild ” (loo). 


THE Til KATEi‘:s. 

M r. nOOTirS performance of Tugo, a part which ho is 
playing on alternate nights with Othello jit tlie Princf'Sij'a 
Theatre, fully justilics the high estimation in which it has 
been held by the best American critics. It is indeed a 
representation full of insight, grace, and force. The actor’s 
llainlet gave fluiricieut warrant that Lis Ingo would be a 
carefully thought out and cmisistent })ieee of acting, executed 
with complete skill; and from hia Hamlet, us well as from his 
other performances, it might have been safely jiredictod that Mr. 
Hooth would not be wanting in force when it seomed good to him 
to indicate force. Nor could an actor of so much accouiplishiucnt 
and imaginative power as Mr. Hooth possessts fall inlu any common 
mistolce about tho remderiug of such a part as Jago. No known 
perfornianee of any actor, Imwever, can give the exact measure ot“ 
what his success mav be in a part in which he lins not yet been 
seen. Broadly Hpeaking, it luay bci siiid that Mr. Booth’s success 
in lago is complete. There are points, as there are points in every 
pieceofarling, to which exception may bo taken by individual judg- 
inont, but,on the whoJo, it can hnidly be doubted Miut Mr. Booth e 
lago will odd materially to the high reputation Avliich he had already 
attained with English critics and playgoers. In a general way, 
with of course some ditTereiices duti to Mr. Booth’s being an actor 
who thinka for himself, the Ameiican player’s lago conospouds to 
llazliit's description of that presented by Edmund Kean. He 
seems “ a gay, liglif-honrlod inon.sler, a careless, cordial, com- 
forliiblo villain. The preservation of character was so complete, 
tho air and manner were eo much of a piece lliromrliout, that the 
part floemed more like a de.taciied scetie or single fruit, iiud of 
shorter duration than it usually doc.s. The oasi*, familiarity, and 
tone of nature with which the text was (bdiveied, quite equal 
to anything have gc«min tho ])cst comic acting. . . , The 

odlousuess of the character w.is, in fact, in some moasiiiv, glossed 
over by tho extromn grace, alacrity, and rapidity of the exocii- 
tioii." Further than this, the parulhd between the two actors 
Roems to hold with less exanliliide. Hazlilt gocfl on to comphiiu 
with some dilDdenco of Kean’s lago not being gmvo enough, 
and Mr. Booth’s lago is certainly, nt liie judiciously 
rare moments when ho drops ins mask to the audience, 
grave and even terrible enough to satisfy any critic. One 
of the iiio.st impressive of these moments is found in a 
silent piece of ac.ting in the sceno of Ruderigo’s death. Cassio, 
wounded in the dark by lago, lins sunk on his Jiiiee. lago, sword 
in band, having seen to Itoderigo’s despatch, cornea stealthily 
b(‘bind Cassio, and for n niiiuieut lets all the devilry of his nature 
appear in JiU face he prepares to rid himself of Cassio also. 
Then his quick seii-es discern the approach of help, his sw'ord 
appears raised to defend tho vicliins against further possible 
attacks, and ha is again “ honest lago,’’ overcome with horror at 
the murder which be has been too late to prevent. This is ad¬ 
mirably conceived, and is executed with ndmirablo rapidity and 
closeness. Later on than tho passage winch we bavtt quoted, 
llnzlitt gives a disquisition on his own conception of Ingo’s 
character, with moht of which \\c are inclined to agree, 
and with most of which Mr. Bootli'.s rniiceplion soems to 
fall in. For the sfiko of convenience we riui t(»gother the 
]ias« 4 ngo 8 which illuslmto this conception, omitting some wbicli 
dwell t-n points whicli Hazliti thought faulty in Keans per furiuanco 
and which do not a]tpuar in Mr. Booth's, and some to which 
we may juvsently recur. “ lago is an extreme instance ... of 
diseased intellectual activity, with an almost perfect indilfereuce 
to moral good or evil, or rather with a preference of the latter, 
because it falls more in with Jiis fin'ourite propensity, gives greater 
zest to liis tlu)ughtft, and scope to his actions. . . . The general 
groundwork of the cloivactcr, as it appears to us, is not aWlute 
malignity, but a want c.r moral principle, or an iudiircronce to tho 
real consequences of the actions vvhieh the moildling perversity of 
his disposition and love of immediale excitement lead him to 
commit. He i.H au amateur of tnigody in real life ; and instead of 
exercising his ingenuity on imaginary characters or forgotten in¬ 
cidents, he takes tho liolder and moie desperate 0001*80 of getting 
up his plot at home, costs the principal parts among his nearest 
frWda and connexions, and Tchearses it in downright earnest with 
steady nerves and unabited resolution.. The character is a com¬ 


plete abetrocUon of the intellectual from^ moral twiag; or, H 
other words, consists in an absorption of every common fedlnff 
in the virulence of his understanding, the deliberate wilfnl^ 
ness of his purposes, and in his restless, nntameable, love 
of mischievous contrivance.** Mr. Booth's lago bears through¬ 
out the impress of this ** abstraction of the intellectual firom the 
moral being **; a number of fine touches combine to convey the 
notion that ho is always more amused with his own thoughts as to 
the probable result of exciting events than ho is with the events 
themflelves, even though he has brought them abouL He seems, 
too, to take delight in tjio skill and readiness with which he 
moulds himself to whatever companj^ he is found in. With 
iloilorigo he is the brilliant and experienced man of the world, 
who knows the hullownofls of tilings; with Oassio he is the 
“excellent good fellow and lively bottle-companion** that 
Ke.an, according to llazlitt, seemed too constantly through* 
out ilie piofio; and with Othello he is tho thoughtful, 6b- 
servant, and devoted follower, whose honesty ever out¬ 
weighs his inclinations. Speaking of this lioneaty Hazlitt 
obstTvos, “ He is repeatedly called ‘ honest logo,’ which looks as if 
tboro were something simpieiousin his appearance, which admitted 
a din’eiont construction.” Tliifl remark strikes ns as purely fan-' 
t^stical, and wo are, ou tins contrary, disposed to think that lago 
might very reasonably and consistently bu played throughout 
I except in iho soliloquies, with that bluif, vigorous, and oil-hand 
I mauner which is uUvay.s sup]>os(‘d to be allied, and no doubt in 
mnuy cases is actually allied, with honesty. Such a representation, 
however, would of iiocossity miss the conslantly-cbangiiig interest, 
grace, and vivacity of Mr. llootli’a performance. 

Ill a pcrfornuinco which is for tho most part of the highest 
merit, some points dw*ell especially upon the memory. Of these 
we may take first that one in which Mr. Booth disappointed our 
expectations. This was in the well-known lines 

Atul, by how much aim strives to do him good, 

She slmll luiclii her creilit with the Moor, 

So will I tuni her virriie into pitch ; 

And out of her own goodtu-'S make, the net 
Thut Khali cuuivsli them all. 

IMr. Booth’s action at this point was, as throughout the play, fuU 
of grace, combined with meaning and force; but his tones .and 
expression seeined to us to miss tho exultation of ibo man who 
has just ihoiiglit out his ^illanoiis selusme, and who delights as 
much in Ills own power of so thinking it out its in the probable 
succefcs of the scheme, itsell’. 'J'he thing w'as, purposely perhaps, 
too much subdued; it seemed as if Ingo feared the interruption 
which, it is true, follows pat upon the wf)rds. But, as we take it, 
the speech has no siiggehtion of this caution ; it works up through 
swift degrees of iiicrettHiiig invention and delight to the triumph 
of a poih'cted plot. I’or the ief. 4 ,, it remains only to call attoiitiuu 
to those touches in the perfiu’iuaure whLcIi struck us us being par¬ 
ticularly fine, and first in natural order among theso comes tho 
“ 1 am not what 1 am,’’ sjtoken to lloderigo in the first scene. 
These low words seemed to carry with them, beyond their obvioua 
and direct meaning, 11 sense of pleus.uro m tho mystifying and mis¬ 
leading to bis ruin of the fool whom Jago makes his purse. The 
cynicism of tho following speeches delivewd to Brabivutio from a 
hiding-place under his balcony was quiet and demoniacal, while in 
the Boliloquy which closes tho act ih'o speclator was for tho first 
time lot into the moaning of logo’s ehanicter and the working of 
his mind. Hero, us dsewliere, Mr. Booth miirkt^d with fine efibet 
tho youth (logo is twenty-eight, according to his own showing)* 
and impetus of the character, and here also ho seemed to indicate 
that the notion of Emilia’s infidelity is in the first instance merely 
an excuse for his own villnny, with which logo amuses himseu, 
and which ho (Icliheratoly employs to whot his purpose, while later 
on he is so carried away by bis own inventions that he gravelv 
nflecis to hiniself a btdief in Othello's and Cassio’s criminality witn 
Emilia, and from this allected belief works himself into a true 
passion of revengeful hatred. Other fiue points may bo noted in 
the actor’s delivery of the rhyming couplets ending with “ to , 
suckle fools and chronicle small beer ”; in his intonation of “For 
Michael Oiissio, I dare bo sworn—I tfiinh' that he is honest”; and 
in hi.s silent hatred of lOmilia in the second scone of tlio fourth act \ 
and others might be multiplied upon these. 'J'hruughout the play 
Mr. Booth’s technical flkill is onservablc, and not least in the 
drinking scene w ith Cassio. The stage management is excellent, 
but the mauner of curtailing the play is far from happy. 
It Bceras that at tho first reprosenlations tho Bceno between Othello 
and lago was played in the same open space iu which Othollo’e 
arrival in Cyprus is seen. This was clearly a mistake. By an odd 
coincidonco the f-ccne now employed corresponds almost exactly 
with tho background for the same econo given by Ruhl in tho 
plates to Ol/iellof which are preserved in, among other places, the 
curious volumes called Le Monde Di'amfiti^HCf to which wo re¬ 
ferred not long Ago. Mrs. Herman Vozin’s Emilia, and Mr. 
Ryders Brabautio,^ are exccllsnt pci'formances, and tho same 
epithet may be applied to Mr. Charles's lloderigo. Mr. Redmund 
has some not unhappy notion.s inCassio’s drunken scene; but these 
aro completely marred by the same manner which he assumea 
throughout the piece—a manner which might sit well enough 
upon Lantier in J*A»8o^umoir, but which is more than absurd when 

g iven to “ a great nrithmotiuian” who held a post of the highest 
onour under Othello. To Mias Milton’s Hesdemona it would be 
ditficult to give praise. On the other han(L Mr. Forrester's 
Othello is a performance of much credit. Of Mr. Boo'th's OtheUo 
we may hope to speak on a future occasion. 
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The EhDgl^ .end Aiottiean etagee have eofiered a marked low 
the death of Mr. Sotbem^ a comedian Trliose great euccew in a 
part invented hy bimaelf stood in the way of bis wider field of 
exception^ talent obtaining, in England at least, the full recog¬ 
nition whioh it deserved. Mr. Sotbern’s first actual appearance on 
the stage took place, if we remember rightly, in the Channel 
Islands { bat, however this may be, bis theatrical career may be 
Sfdd to have practically begun in America. The first real appreci¬ 
ation of his powers there was accorded to him in ti line of cha¬ 
racter which in the height of bis success he coojparalivuly Holclom 
undertook. The actor who was playing Armand in a version of 
the sickly Dame uux CnmMiu» of the younger Dumas fell 
suddenly ill, and them was a diiriculty about Tilling the part. 
Mr. Sothern knew the part, and played it with marked 

S it was after this that ho consenled, un<lur certain 
ins, to play liord Dundreary in Mr. Tom Taylor’s 
an Counin. The ’part was (acctmliiig to a Volume 
puhlished in America ciinceruing Mr. Sotlierns ciiivi*r) in the 
original play an old man’s part of abotjt forty lines. What 
Mr. Sothern fimilly nmdo of it wo need not remind our readniH. 
Of the dilficultiea thrown in tliu way of his :ivii«tic, (Mr«’cv by Mr. 
Sotbern’s exceptional Buceess in Loid Dumlivarv wi: have cfLun 
spoken, and we need now only reileiuto our eoruiciioii that it was 
only an unhappy combinulion of ncL-idenls that prevenlfd one of bis 
peifurnianeesori the IaukIm/j tango of a “ eli.'oncier-p.rt” from 
taking ns high rank ns, or in some ways an even liiglno' iMnlc, than 
Lord Dundn'ary. thi tbo altraelive eabo and grace of manner, 
which belongeid* to him in puhlic; as in pri\ato life, and (ii the 
umVircodindioatifuiof pntlio.s whieh with tlnst* Mr Sotlinrji brought 
to bear upon Daiid (larriek, and part.s of a lighter kind of liigh 
comedy, it is neediess to dwell, lioukiiig hack iijion his theatrical 
career one cun only regret that, while he did in certnin Ki:d im¬ 
portant ways so much for the slaee, t ireuiiisLauee.s ju'evented him 
irom giving scojn; to poweis wincii were more veiNitile than tlio 
hulk of his admiror.s .sus|)ecti'<l. 

Jn consequence of the, laioeiitisl death of Mi^. at email tlio 
inaiingement of Sadler's Wells rie'atn* has pa s*d inio the hands 
rif her daughter, Mj: s Isabel V».»ti-m.oj, whose elllo’ts will surely bo 
encourngtsl and Mjpj)orted by the ,'iiuo public wJuch so fully 
rei'ogMised Mrs. Ikilemun's enmgy in jn-oviding- them with good 
and wiiolesonio dramatic enlorUiiument. 


IIHVJiaVS. 

Till-: vvi;i:n'!'''s.* 

M l. DTjALK nriJN, -well ii.’own es he is for pn.sBe.«»sing a 
plen.'-fuil knack of di.-'v*>'Oi-ing about M’ejiury, devoted hi.s 
talent to a good object 'wlien Im u]i his |h’u to remind 

the e.\hau'"ted deni/eiis of JiOudun tiiat t!io .\Ipa wero not. the, 
only playground t»l‘ J'lurope. The prope.iihily of tourists to 
ino\e gregariou>ly has seldom Iren inure conspicuously pliown 
th.’iii in tho igiKfiMiiee so prevalo.ifc in Jling'hirid that in the 
Pyrenees the gmudour and tlio give e of niountnin foriJLi.s niny 
bi‘- found by lho.s(j w'bo i:aro to seek. Wo ^\i^h that Mr. 
Dlackburn’s book, of wliieU a new edition has just appeared, 
could have been i.M.-ued with a title more accurately indicative 
of its scope. 77 ie l^i/nwrn si eioH to jn-oniiso a descrijition of 
that whole tract which iiiirolis itself in Spain rs well as in 
Franco for two bundivd and sivty miles; on the other hand, the 
socond title, A Deh'cription of Summer Life at French Watering- 
rittcos,” appoiire to exclude that element <if seenerv which makes 
up much of lb» volnmo. Moreover, the choice provokes an in¬ 
evitable comjKinfcOti with M. '[’.'line’s brilliiint /.r.s* J'lfrhwis. 'I’ho 
framework oi tin.* haiglirdi book i.s the quaint idea lliat the writer 
had applied Idmself to the study of tliat. l\iriti:iii catchpenny, the 
MonitHir (IvH f'Oii.i,wilh which, as .«ummer conu*s on, tbo bored 
iidneur is taught how to lavish bis Intanled mijioloons. Mr. 
Dlnckburn turns in Ibis valuable journal to tho heading of 
“ Pyrenees,” and “ under this title we linJ special mention made 
of Pau, Faiix-Clinudes, ICaux-llonnes, IJuulerets, (jjavarnio, Im/,, 
St.-Sauveiir, Dareges, Dagnerew do liigovrc, Jiucbon, and Diarritz, 
&C.”; to these places accordingly lio lieiids his steps, nml to the 
illuslratiou of their humours and of their scenery his description 
is chiefly, though not exclusively, conliiied. 

After all, tbo specialty of tho volume must bo sought in Dord's 
numerous illustrations. ’ The ske.lches of seeuevy are clever—some¬ 
times striking—but not exempt from tbo dnsbing nriist'a charac¬ 
teristic contempt for detail, and they fail accordingly in reproducing 
local oifcct. Many of them look like studies ibr glades in the Wood 
of Drancelioiido, while not unfreouently tliey are so dark as to be 
with diiliculty dociphorod. The caricature jottings often remind 
us of Doyle’s iraniorial Drown, Jones, and itobinson, thongh far 
inferior in humour to tliat iwquisite production, itut more than 
one of them might w'oll have been spared to give space for moro solid 
lettei'-press. W^hat, for iustunce, is the wit of “ Invalids taking the 
waters ”—namely, a stilng of about a hundred umbvoUaa shown 
upon an inclined plane, with no iiccessory to indicate whether the 
crowd conceiJed under their friamlly shade were trooping into 
Oovent Garden Theatre or so me i\vrcneaa epring P 

• 7’Ac T’yntweffs.' a l)e»cripium nf Hummer hife at French JFaterinti- 
, PlaecM. lly Heniy Llankburii. New Edition, with One Iluudrcd Ulus- 
trations by Gustave Dor^. Xioudon : Sampson Low & Co. x88r. 


The double character of the illustrations repzodueea itself in the 
letterpreA, not much, we think, to the advantage of the volum^ 
So long as Mr. Blackburn is deecribing the natural features of the ■ 
country he is on his own ground, and gives us matter which repaye 
the perusal. But tho gossiping pages over the social humours of 
the watering-places are pale and tedious ; thepr aro devoid of, 
genuine humour and visibly destitute of originality. Tho phrase' 
which escapes Mr. DlacUburn ns doHcrihing his own work, after an 
earnest and woll-writton ajqieal to hi.s cmintrymon not to neglect 
the l*yronec.s, as they are far too apt to do—“ following in the foot¬ 
steps of M. Dord”—explain.s, we imagine, tho anatomy of tho 
volume. M. Dord following the lbytstop.s of Mr. Blackburn would 
have been a butter (M>mb'.nation. It 'is untural that a Parisian 
artist should choo.so tliu Monifrio' lies ciuii’ as his Mentor where 
HU i'lnglishiuan would icly on his Murray or his Packc, adding to 
them, if ho p()h.‘^e.''8C.-i that knowledge of French which all educated 
Fngli.slimen tmghl, to, but too umiiy do not, possess, tlm guide, ex- 
htiustivo for Lho I’rencli slopes, coutdini-d in IliicljLtte's suvies, 
wiitlen by M- Joiinm*, Vicu-PreBidcul ot tho Froncdi Alpine (Hub, 
and in-rtl'ace l by an e.'.'^ay on tlm oruifr.qdiy of tlie l*yrence'- by M, 
Kliv(>,‘ Keelus. After ull, llio I’m'Msas nm very accef'.'ble. T’lO 
niiui who hiiive.s (Iluiriiig Uross In tbo tidal Um in —.-ay on tliis 
iiiiii'iiiug —Ciin si(“'p eoinroilalily in Ibia-, und liud hiiiisoU' at tlm 
foot of the inonntjiins by the following midnight. \\ hen bo has 
done his lour, lio will wilb nil doubt coijm'-s tli it, while the pe.-iki, 
and pJiiciei.^ iive inf-nor to tlms.* of tin- uinl hikes aro 

iilniost jib'ciit, M I ll)e range is full of grace, and oiten i>f grandeur, 
the (.’irqiio do (lavurnlc being, iii the o|)iiiii)M of the higlle^’t .\lpimj 
aulhoiiiv, ei|ii.il to miNlliing in llio .\lp-. On the oilier baud, tho 
\»‘g4*t:i.tioii i.*- till rlcbcr mid the C(MJi.‘ry inlinilely hujieiior. 

Ahiking for Pan a.s his starting-poMil, Mr. Dlackliurii was cjir- 
ried in llio tndn In llio old-world cilv.but .still jiopuliir seat of 
sei'thing luiid-batlis, Dux. Wlnni ho talks of ‘'tlio gM.'-s-grown 
and lieglecled <»M ramparts which form a sort (»f bonleviirtl ” for 
a town wlio.‘.’ii bjitlis have been iu Iiigii repute ever since tho time 
of tlm Ivoiinii.", he give^ no hint that tlic-^e. r.iuiparts are airiorig 
the mo!"t inteie.^ling iirchitoctural ri'maiiis of I’nropc, hfing von- 
lable lioinan walk", only ju.st saved from destruction at the hands 
of \ audal auliiorilics in ilie days of the Second I’kiipire. The 
very name of tlm city lelks its history, being merely a modilication 
of T)o Aqiiis, and idmitical iieciudingly with (lintof Aix, Aix-les- 
Dftin.s, mid .Ai\-la^('liapellc, n.s w'ell ii" with the Italian .\cqiii. 
AVitli the Koman.s, who inner int.ermilieit tho duly of bathing, 
the umisiuil (|Utility of the water in iJitv-i* jiliicea was tho fact 
which culled Jor coiiimemoiMtion. To the hw luxurious Teutoits 
the none liii't, of tuhbing Wiis ilm speci.ilts ; and .so,not to inciilioii 
the variou.s Ikidens in llieir native, hind, they imposed the emphatic 
niiiiio of li.illi upon .Aquie Solis, and knew the tepid spring iu 
Jlevin.sliire wldn-li the Koniaii.i had n^-ed by u tillo whieh has 
hecome IJuxtoji, t.r. llitli'.s-lown. With tbo Uenaissance, at all 
events in l^nglan«l, drinking came <o be the capital idea connected 
with mineral walei"; Kowehad Tunbridge \\’ells, IJagnigg-e Wells, 
IJrihtol llotwells, and so firth, till tlm bigli gentility of tlio 
e.ighleeiilb ceutury replaced tliat homely term by the oiithuulish 
Spa. 

Much as the prcKeuI edition inny have been rewritten, as tho 
author e.vpluins that it has been, little regard has been shown for tho 
change" wbieb a few year.s have luiido in tbo rapidly developing 
Hea-bathiiig resort of Jbiirrila, vvhich has, like ilrightoii, giiined 
in jiopuku-ily hv the eclipse of that distiugiiiHhed patronage to 
wliieb t‘a(;lj place owed it.s first start. Jts magnificent air, 
beautiful situation, nml intere.sting scenery aie enough to ensuru 
the piawperitv of .Diurritz. Wo quite concur With Mr. Dl.ick- 
buni's depreciatory notice of tho spot selected by its Imperial 
buililers for the silo of the Villa Eugdnic; but it j.s an 
anaehi'Oiii."iu to talk of the two or three years’ gn’ovvtii of 
tho .'shrub.s iiiid trees planted round it, eleven years -inco its 
cTt'fitors h.id even laid eyea upon it. All this ti'iiie Llieso liavo 
been grov. ing, and the piuii wnod.s aro now telling on the land- 
HCiipo. 'I’be Lmpreas lia.sat last .‘^old her property to a Conipa.uy for 
three millions of fnincs, and the sangiiiiio piuclmsera have put; 
out tt jubilant prospectus, W'ith an exulting prool.'iraalion that 
ilioy are going to turn the residence into an hotel and c.uuno; 
while they aver that by this Bptculution, and by culling up 
twenty-two out of the thirty beclare.9 of which the properly is 
composed into villa lots, they jnay raise tho value of tlioir 
piirch.i.so to tlio inipos.sible tigiire of nearly twenty-eight millions 
of francs. “Tho town of Biarritz,'’so sav 9 Mr. Blackburn, “coiv- 
flisls of a number of irregularly built white luvuscs, several large 
liotcks, and a civsino.'’ All the.M* features are siill, no doubt, found 
there, a-s they wero when ho wrote, and aiming the colossal hotol.s 
tho lldtol d'.Vngleterro tikes no mean place for comfort among the 
hoBtelric.s of J'iiirope. Bui Mr. Dlacivhurn should have made 
account of the cunstantly-incroasing multitude of luxurious villas 
of all sizes, wdth pleasanccs large or fiiunll, whicli are v.ipidiy 
spreading in every diieclioii, and w’ill lioforo long till up ibo five 
iiiilca which separate Bayou no and Biarritz, now di"t nut, thanks 
to a local vailroittl, by only a quartop of an hour. In thiv lately 
ob.9cure comer of Kiivopo French, Spaniards, and llii.'wlr.ii'j during 
the Bununer season jostle each other in the Atlantic, too often 
to meet again iu tho ovoning at tho baccarat tabh^ As soon a^ 
winte'p Beta in Biarritz finds itself transformed into a rplict, 
sociable, and continuously aiigmebtiiig English colony. J.atjludo 
places it on tho lino of North Italy. But, then, isothcnnal lincM 
lutervene, which an admiring American once de.scnbed as things 
i from tho Equator to tho role, with perpetual mow 
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on one side and perpotiud stmwberriAg on the other. So Ibu 
climate can heat be described ae a glorified Norlliern one*, in which 
winter duya feel aa only some sprinf^ days do in Kngland, not well 
Buite.l for conaumptivo and deliimte peraona, but eovurdgn to recall 
the lunguid and the gouty to health and sinmgth. 

. SN hiJo other places lying at fargrofiter distances from thomonn- 
'*‘tuina are notioed, although unrecorded in the ths mu a-, 

it is strange that Mr. Blackburn ehould be absolutely Bileut about 
the hiiiUuical aud pictureaqiie city <'f l^iyoiine, so famous in 
the fijml days of the rotiiusular ”war. This old half-Spiinish 
t»wn , with its narrow stroets, its site at the •confluence of the 
wide Adour and the clear Nivc, Hs forlillcittions, a msistovpieeo 
of \auban, ite shady public walk8, its st/itoly catheilral, and the 
background of the pciilfiid Hasses Pvn'^;n<f!s, mighi well be more 
familiarly known to tlio ■vvnntlen/)g rejiresontatives ol* iho Wnler- 
"(!JolourSocioti<*s. I’Jio catlnHlnil.a line bnildinjroftlie !\lifldlivl\ijjile(] 
style, rociiUd in the bosses of the groined roof u chapter of french liis- 
4 ory nut miiob rolished acrciss the Channel, for the Ih)\al hkiglish 
nriiis proclaim who wore for tlrreo reniiiries lords of Souih-Wesitiin 
iM’ance. The cloisfors attached to this c ithedral are of iimisniil sd/c. 
Some three miles from Bayoniio the fur/y common of Mon;*'uere 
oilers a panorama of siiifriilar eoiitrasts. To the south-east, far oil' 
gleam Uio snowy 8iimmit8 of the rTantes J'yremies; southwavtl, 
the dark-hluo rangeof theBa'^scs I'vri^me's nf varied oulliiu', erns ,ing 
the frtjntierof Spanish IVisqueland, and lost to the wept ward in i?ilj- 
nitv» dislaiico us it bugs the Atlantic ; due wc>?t the ocean is Ho-.ci-ied 
\)\ev the rivers, the fiteeples, aud the bridges of Jlrtyoutio ; aud, to tins 
north, the broad, flat Lnndea sprend beyond the gleaming liii'Mjf the 
Adour. There was no obligation on Mr. niacUhnvn tonotice St. .lean 
de IiU/, attho mouth ofllie Nixelli*; hut, as ho pleased to ineliuleit 
in the heading of his iinal chapter in conne.vioii with liiavril;:. he 
iniglil have said something hotter wortli mcording tlnui the thin 
pcrsUlago with which he puts off the sludems who may Ijo anxious to 
hear something about a town < C old seafariiig fame, and jM^ticcalilcin 
Kreiich history aa the place whore in its wide dark clnirch - the most 
stately and developed specimen of Tlas'ino eecV’^iol<tp;ical pecii- 
linritlt's—Louis X IV. wedded ■Mario 'I'lidre.se of iSpain. For one 
who w.'is travelling bo far along Iho famous rou/o (Tl^'niunjuf- it i^* 
a Htrai.go omission not to Jmve compni-^ed a few iin^re Kilonu' ln''^, 
and c|jTied his readers across the frontier, and hmlo them ior s>)nie 
ininnles appreciate in the carved stone mnnsiiJiiR, the overborne 
on richly worked wooden corbel's, the hulf-riiiiu-d walls and 
castle, and the gaudily fitted (lothic church of Faenterrnhia, 
(the. Fontarabia of Milton and Scott), what are tlio artis^tic 
Jealnru.^ of an unch-anged Spanish town of th(! lJenaipaanci>, 
nestling under its shapely mountain upon Hie broad estuary of 
the Bidassoa. 

AVo have referred to the prculinrities of Basque ccclesiology, 
and wo may profitably explain in what they con.sist. Tin' tyjial 
church of the French Bii.squeland is a long lin.ll devoid eitlier of 
ittiBle.'i or of marked chancel, generally with nn apskhd east end 
slightly accentuated outside, and hardly at all so thin. Tliero 
are usuallv three altars side by side, cnnspicuou.slv elevated : the 
floor of the churcdi is quite open, and the apartment i.s circled 
on three Bides with two, three, or four tier.s of very naiTow 
ITOoden galleries, presenting a curiously Jjicoheaii €*fl'ect. The 
women worship on the floor and the men in the galleries. AV« 
Jiave not been able to ascertain bow far back this siJecialty dftto.s. 
Sundry of the churche.s are evidently wholly or in part of the 
mediojval period, particularly that of S. .lean du Luz, which 
belongs to the filleenth century, the architecture being of a good 
quality ; while tliatof Bidart is b1.'=<o fJothic, and the stern c(»rhclled 
westcM’ii belfry often found distinctly points to uiediujval builders. ()n 
the otlier hand, t he absolutely modern church of I Jstaritz continiioH 
the tradition. The area of this })eculhirity is identical with that of 
the Bawnie Innguago; Bayonne and Biarritz are the border towns 
of tlm 1* rench language, and the cathedral aud the^arish church of 
the two plates are respectively churches of the usual type of Furopean 
Gothic; while in tne adjacent parishes of Angle! and Bidart the 
BjL«qno tfmguo prevails, and with it Basque eeclesitdog}'. In fact, 
the village of Anglot, lying between llayonne and Biarritz, isolates 
the latter place from the remainder of French-speaking France. 


LORIMEH'S INSTITUTES OT 

rPIIFBE is a certain satisfaction in reading a vigorous and well- 
JL written e.vpoBition of a theory with which one entirely dis¬ 
agree^. AVe can imagine an hhiglish btiident of jurispnidonee, 
parchf-i wit.h the stern limitations and crahhod analysis of Austin^ 
turning with interest, and oven oagcr/iess, seek variety in Fro- 
IV'bflor Ijorimor's treati.8e. ilo would certainly not be disappointed 
in Ihnt respect. Almost the whole of Frofes.sor Lorimer’s Innii* 
of Law deals with ttipics which, according to the English 
view, may ho philosophical, or ethical, or political, but are dis¬ 
tinctly outside the province of jurispiiidcnco. In other words, our 
English school bolds that the nb^oluto law which is or should be 
the origin and pattern of all existing lawn, NaturrecM as tho 
Germans call it, cither does not exist or docs not concern lawyers 
more than any one else. What is hero delivered from the Olmir 

• The iunHtuUs of Law : n Treahse of the PrinHplee of Juriimrudeme 
as determined by Nature. By J.uncs Lorimcr, Advocate, I'iegius Professor 
of Public Law and of the Law of Nature and Nntious in th« Univorsity of 
Edinburgh, &e. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Edinburgh and 
London: William Blackwood & Sons. z8Ba 


of Public 'I.AW in Edinburgh is A book of NaturretM frotti bo* 
ginning to end. It contains in detail much good writing, much 
ingenuity, and not a little good sense on various politi^l and 
social questions; tho credit of all which belongs, in our opinion, 
to Professtjr Lorimer's person and in no way to his system. As 
to tho impression made by it as a whole, wo confess to feeling 
rather like the young man *in Grimm's Miirehm who went out to 
learn to shiver, and whoso curiosity was finally satisfied—after 
the total failure of a haunted castle and other adventnres—by the 
np|ilicaliun of a pail of cold water from the brook with the little 
tisfieH in it. We have long known of Naturrecht as a thing exist¬ 
ing in German books, but it had never come in our way to any 
Horioiis «‘xteril.. Tbe Germ.tn writers, for instance, who expound 
tho Bomau law for the benefit of prantlcal students disclose very 
little of it. AVV have to thank IVofeasor Lorimer for reveiding^ 1)0 
my.'^tory in a.s good English r..s the nature of the subject a(j^its\ 
As wo caiiKi to the hmt page wo said to ourselves with n mental 
gjisp and ehiver, “ Ugh! ugh I now we know what Natwn'echt is." 
Nfituial law, na conceived by Professor Ijorimer and bis 
authoritie.*',, appeara to cover a great part of what is com- 
UKMily iinHorstood in thia eoimtry by moral and polhicnl 
]5hilo.sophy ; tbi; fonndatioiia of iiuiral ohligati<m, the extent of the 
]iower which the tSlule ought to exercise over citizens, tho duty of 
llin citizen to obey the laws of tho St.ale, the nature of justice, 
tho analysis of the political idcuH of liberty and equality, the 
iiiMlhods of politirnl discipliiio and instruction, and muclT olao 
wliieh cannot here ho specified. AVc find in addition a sort of 
jntrc»(lucU>rv digression on ethnology and the history of religions, 
ill wJiieh wc observe tluit the diNCii.^sion of Buddhiaiu is not 
brought lip to the existing stale, of knowlodgo on tho'subject. In 
our licw it is ul.io iiivlovunt, but not more so than the rest of tho 
eliiipler in whudi ic occurs. This, it is fair to say, is about the 
eiily jioini at wliieh \vc have J'oiiml anything to except to on tlio 
.scro of workuumship; rf)r when Prolcssor J^orimer's method 
allows hiiii 1o come down to the region of tangible facts, he is 
giinerally uceiimle. Nor can W’c dispute his right to adopt, as he 
does in this tihapler. Sir A. Grant's rallier fanciful conjecture that 
the founders of Sloieisin were of Semitic blood. A significant 
guide-post to the general direction and bpiril of the work is tho 
iii.'inner in whiidi JTofessor Lorimer h.sch the terra ])o.''itive law." 
'fo an English reader this means aelmilly existing Jaw, the law 
wJiich the court.s of jusliee and llio executive powers of goveni- 
meul enlbrcc, or pvtness to enforce, at a given lime and i)law‘. 
Professor Lorimer treats this Uf'age as a mere aberration, and 
almost males nn upolog-y for mentioning it. For him “positive 
low ” is not the enforceable law which docs exist, tho law of 
•Scotland, for example, ns it stands at the date of this writing, but 
thill which would exist if, the actual circumstances being otherwise 
the same, IcL-islators and judges wu*re perfectly wise. The law as 
it does exist i.s called “ enacied law,” and dealt with as on a quite 
anbordimito lootlni;. ‘‘ IJuumii ennctinontB,'' wo are told, “never 
attain to the full charocler of po.sitive laws. But they pos.-^ess the 
chnnicter of positive laws, luoro or less, iu proportion to the extent 
to which th(‘Y niv, or are not, inlerjiretatioiis and realizations of 
the law of nature." Jii thi.s uuiuenclatnre the law of employers* 
liability as motliliod by the Act of Parliament of last Session on 
the subject i.s only “ enacted law *’; tlio “positive law " is what 
nn infallible Parlianteul would have tnnde it—Bomethiug, that is, 
theoretically aseiTliiinable, but of w'Lich every man will have his 
own theory. Iu IVofessor Lorimer’s own words, “ though neces- 
wirily existent and ihscoverable, positive laws never have been, and 
probably never will be, perfectly discovered." This hind of “ iwsi- 
tivelaw"F, however, coextensivo with the law of nature. 
For the law' of naliire includes all moral duties without exception, 
nrul it is not to bo a.ssumeil that a perfectly wise legislator 
would attempt to enforce all moral duties. Again, natural 
law is dosciibed as binding on all rational creatures, 
while the ideal “positive law” would, in Professor Lorimer’s 
view at any rale, bo adapted to the vaiyiug polity and circum- 
btances of each State. For instance, tho English and Scotch 
rules on a particular point might bo dill'orent, though they were 
tho best possible for England and Scotland respectively. Still 
more would tliis be the case os between countries in difierent stages 
of civilization. 

'J'liis nomenclature shows of itself, ns Indeed the book shows 
wherever one opens it, that the school followed by Professor 
Lorimer conci;nis itself far le&3 with law as it is than with law as 
it ought to be, or at least regards the consideration of law as it 
ought to be iiH forming the tit and necessary philosophical prol»- 

§ uLuona to tho study of law as it is. Our own view is a totally 
ifl'erent one. AVo think it a mistake to preface the study of legal 
conceptions by an exposition of tranHccndenlal ethics, ong not less 
a mistake to preface it, as Austin did, by an exposition of the 
principle of utility. AVe do not see that a jurist is bound to be a 
moral philosopher more than other men; though wo do think it 
quite possible tli.at n lawyer who hap])on.s to study moral philo¬ 
sophy may find u legal habit of mind and legal analogies of con¬ 
siderable use in clearing up his ethical conceptions. It is true 
that positive law (we must be allowed to use the term in the 
sense to vvhich we, aud probably most of our readers, are accus¬ 
tomed) assumes the existence of socie^ and morality. There 
must be a body of men living continuously together, and 
there must be among them a fairly settled body of pro- 
valent oiiinion as to what is right sUEkd wrong } which 
latter condition is not realiy an independent one, tines if. 
a settled common opinion about matters of condoeli fitiled 
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to heOomo eatahli^ed or ceased to exist, the soaety could no 
longer hold together. As a further condition for the existence of 
law as mstinct firotu cnstom and morality, or, to speak more 
exactly, for the difieientiation of law and morality out of custom, 
there must also be a general understanding that some rules of 
conduct are tit to bo enforced by definite means of compulsion, and 
in the last resort by the whole power of the society, and others are 
not. And there must bo some sort of common agroement, though 
it may be, and mostly is, n vaguo and rough oho, and obscurely 
felt in the common sonsoof the average citizen, as to the boundary 
to be drawn between these classes of roles. Yet more is wunted 
before we can have a civilized and oflectivo system of law. The 
commonwealth must assume anil exercise a power beyond that of 
^issuing commands for the purpose of repressing actual crime abd 
wickedness and strengthening righteousness. There aro many 
matters indifterent in themselves in the seiiBo that they may be 
dealt with in one way ns well as# in another, but not indill'ereiit 
in this sense, that it would he of great inconvonionce if they were 
not dealt with in some luiirorni way. We may )jame tho rule of 
the. road ns a simple and familiar case. On such matters tho 
corouniuity lays dowm fixed rules, not to enforce this or ih.at 
course of action as right in itself, hut just fur tho saho of 
having a fixed rule. Theso rules, when mado, are as much 
entitled to observance as those which add tho legal .suiurlion 
to what is already proscribed by morality; though wo ratiier 
fail to see what account‘can be given of Ibem by those who 
pul their trust in the supposed law of nature, unless they 
come down for the nonce to a '' question of what is vulgarly 
called expediency,’’ as Professor Lorimer delicattdy puls it. 
Ihtilection shows that all positive law must liavc more or b'.ss of 
this arbitrary, or rather discretionary, eh'meiil. Per while the 
mural law says to an Englishman, as it did to a Ii^omau, “ Thou 
shnlt not steal,” the Komim law said, ‘^If you steal you slmlL be 
liable to an arUo furti,'' but J'luglish biw says, You shall not bo 
liable to a civil action, but you may bo tried by u judge and jury 
and scnlciiced to penal .servitud:'.” English law, luorcovor, detiiiea 
with great elalxirateness, and perhaps not with perfect reasonable¬ 
ness, what is and what is nut theft, lint in adminislratioji tho 
substance of the law cannot be dislinguLshed from the piirtiijulnr 
dotinitioiis and provisions in wliie.h it takes its form. I'or if 
this and that citizen were free to observo or not observe it at 
his discretion in this or tliiit particular, it would no longer 
1)0 law. .\nd thus among civilized people, after the dis- 
iinctiuii between law and morality is fully oatablibhod, it comes 
.to be understood that it is u specific moral duty to ob(‘y ex¬ 
isting positive law', not only wluui we cannot see tho reason for 
it, but when w»o think tho reason a bad one. This is subject to 
the exception of tho extreme cases in which rebellion i.*) morally 
justifiabm ; and the case of a serious claim of legal right ns ngnin.st 
a particular authority within tho State, or a usurping power, is 
not an exception at all. Tint it is imdcrstood, or ought to be, that 
to rofuBo obedience to an existing law becauso ono dislikes it is, ns 
far as it goes, rebellion and nothing else. And even in exceptional 
•casefl persona who resist the de facto possessors of legal power do it 
at thoir own risk, and cannot complain of being troatod as law¬ 
breakers or rebol.s if they fail. 

We have thus set down with needful brevity what we concoivo 
to he in a gcmcral way tho moral data presupposed by the positive 
law of civilized nations. It will be ohaerved that wo have said 
nothing whatever about the historical or rational origin of 
morality, or the nature of moral oblimition in itsolf. We have 
tried to say Nothing inconsi.stent with Professor Lorimer's or any 
other transcendental scheme of ethics. We take tho morality of 
men living together in settled nocioties as an existing and sufli- 
•ciontly ascertained fact. It is for tho morali.st and tho metaphysi¬ 
cian to nnalvso it if they can; enough for us that it is there. 
Even with tni.s liiuiiation wo do not think that the stateiuents we 
have made, be they right or wrong, aro propositions of jurispru¬ 
dence. The topics may ho admissible as belonging to a sort of 
borderland or penumbra of legal science. An introductory sketch 
of tho outlying afilnitics and analogies of a special subject is in 
many ways usoful, and is common in the ])ractice of teachers. Put 
wo deny that the jurist requires, os Professor Jjorimer assuuie.<* 
him to require, “ an absolute basis for his science.” Why should 
ho not, like other people^ be content, with n basis of acknowledged 
factP Positive law exists. In other words, there are certain 
social institutions which are protected, and certain rules of conduct 
which are in various ways and degrees enforced, by tho courts of 
justice of all civilized countries. The fact is notorious and intel¬ 
ligible to all men of all ways of tliinking, whether thoy aecouni 
for it by deduction from the daw of natura or otherwise. If the 
jurist accepts it as for his purposes ultimate, be dees only nrbat 
all other students of special sciences do; wo may add, w'hat' they 
did and must have done in order that those sciences might lie 
oonatt«cted« Where would geometry ho if the geometer were 
expected at the outset of his work to grapple with the meta- 
pbyaicat difficulties that beset our notion of apace P Wlicre 
woiUd physics be if the physicist had to explain tho existence 
of matter P Wo know very well that Kant himself expected 
nothiiiig of this kind from men of science. And the casus 
appear to us precisely pnxallel. Geometry is the science of space, 
and phyiucs the science of matter, in the same way that jurispru¬ 
dence is tho science of laws. Special scienc^ furnish tho data of 
philosophy; thoy do not need a complete philosophy to stand on 
their own ground. If they did, we should be in hut a sorry plight. 
Observe, too, tho warning to be derived from the analogy, dis¬ 


cussion of the nature of space is rendered possible only by a highly 
developed geometry, rational discussion of the nature of matter 
only by advanced physical knowledge. And wo may fairly con¬ 
tend, without prejudging the issue between transcendental ^and 
omniricol theories of duty, that profitable discussion of the ongin 
and natiiro of laws in general ma^t follow, and not precede, tJm 
scientific study of laws as thoy exist. Whether that study can in 
the long run he conveniently exhibited ns a thing apart from and 
theoretically preceding the study of any particular system of law’s 
is a question which, wo think, deserve.s attention. \Ve said some¬ 
thing about it lust year in reviewing Professor Holland’s 
of Jari8}irml(;iK‘(‘f the latest and, on tho whole, the bust repreaen- 
tativu of the liluglisb school. It dues not come before us now, for 
the siniplo reason that Professor Lorimer barely gels to the 
threshold of the topics that properly belong to jurisprudence, 
general, comparative, or particular, us understood by Professor 
Holland and ourselves. To sum up onr general criticism: tho 
jurist or legislator, on Professor Jjorimors owmi Hliowing (see 
p. 250), has to ai'cept tho liiivs of nature as facts. If, as fact.'?, 
they arc onnally ncces.sible to all rational men, and equally material 
to bo Itnowu and acted upon, we cannot si'o why yie jurist is 
bound to aiuily.se them pinlosojdiicully more than miy other rational 
man. If in the knewlodgu of them there is anything peculiiir to 
jurists or legi.d;itors, they seem to that extent to lose tho universal 
chiivncter which is said to be u uiark of natural law. »So far as 
tho itisfi atfjur inius/i ftcinitia from which the lawyer starts is 
bouiethiiig which he docs not share with laymen, it is u special and 
technical piece of knowledge, a law of lawyers' nnluro ni. most, not 
of human or rational nntiire, 

Put after all, it may he said, writers are free to define their 
subjects in their own way. Tho University of Edinburgh and its 
professors have a perfirl*right to s:iy that ^‘InatitiiteH of Law” 
shall mean the general prolegomena «>f polities and the theory of 
legislation. To this Ve rejdy that the same method which,in our 
opinion, leads to a inisconeeplion of the nature and scope of legal 
Biience no less appears to us to lead to waste and misdirection 
of power in the subjects actually treated by it under the name of 
legal science. 1 1 may be tho nulicral perver.'^eness of Engiteh habits 
ol'thinking, but in our eyes much of the work done by Professor 
Lorimer—and, us far as oxeention and expression go, tlioroiighly 
well done—nrrive.s eithiT by Jiigh-flyicg and circuitous roads at 
obvious general conclusions, or at more ])rcciHOonea by a slenderly 
disgiii.-ed ftppiMil to the pj'inciple of “ what is vulgarly called cx^ 
pediency.” ’rhus the question i.s brought up of the Slate’s right 
to inflict and rogulatc punishment, a questhin which, from the 
English point of view, has in juri.sprudence no meaning. The 
scduiion comes round, however, to tho position th.at fur the indi¬ 
vidual citizen tho Stab* is infallible. “ The fact that ono form of 
punishment attains the object of tho absolute law better than 
another niu.st be proved ; but the competence of tho Jjegislaturo 
to determine the adequacy of the ])roof must be assumed as the 
hypothesis on which all positive law rests.’’ More than once, in¬ 
deed, wt) have a feeling that, while tho voice is the voice of a 
teacher propounding transcendmital Aatarrccht, the hands are the 
hands of liubbes. In Professor Lorimer’s system right and might 
ultimately coincide; as they likewise do, bo it observed, in Mr. 
Herbert Spencer e, or in almost any scheme which takes account 
of the progreS'^ive character of morality and civilization, fi'urther, 
l*rofo.ssor Lorimer holds that we must act on that which appears, 
and that for many purposes might is the best or only evidence of 
apparent right. I lo fully accepts tho position that right t(> ho ” 
is measured by “ power of lieing,** and thus givc.s a hand back to 
Hobbes and forward lo Mr. Spencer. As between independent 
nations, lio lays <lown permanent success as the permiment test of 
right. Only righteous conquests endure, and all enduring con¬ 
quests are righteous. And yet almost in tho same breath I’rofcssor 
Lorimer makes tJie statement, to our Southern ears paradoxical, 
that laws cannot create right.>4, and calls to witness a iumoua pas¬ 
sage of Burke’s of which it is siilficient to say that Burke spoke 
not as a jurist, but as a statesman. In denying “ the position ibat 
any body of men have a right to make what laws they please,” ho 
was really protesting against that very confusion of legal right 
with moral right, or political iitUitv, which the Iran'^cundeutaliistM 
bring back from tho other side. \Vhat Professor Lorimer is doing 
is to state in tlie transcendental manner that laws will not work, 
or will work badly, if thoy aro made without duo regard to tho 
facts. The matter is true, hut the manner is itself a defiance of 
fact and usage. Laws made by the supreme power in a Slate, bo 
they wise or foolish, do create claims which that power will, by 
the Courts and otliurwisc, do its best to enforce, and those claims 
are called rights by evor^'body save transcendental philosophers 
when they are philosonhizing. 

Wo have been unable to do justice to the considerable mmuimt 
of acute and aiiggcstivo thought to bo found in Profcaijor liorimer’s 
book. As the systematic exposition of a theory and method which 
we believe to bo erroneous, wo must receive bis work with re¬ 
spectful but absolute dissent. As embodying the rofioctions of an 
experienced and bigh-minded man on many things of practical in¬ 
terest, we can sincerely welcome it, and say that we are tht) better 
for it. One last word, not of critici.sm, but of pure sorrow. It 
appears from sniidrv reference^ in Professor Lurimor's book that 
the students of Edinburgh who cultivate philosophy are still 
brought up on Sir VV. Hamilton’s Lectures. _ It is melancholy that 
the Philosophy of the Conditioned should still impose, or bo im¬ 
posed, upon anybody in tbo country which produced Perrier, 
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THE SHAKSPKARE TAPESTRY.* 

I HIIS book owes it to Its title that it is not left in the mild ob- 
- Hciiritj proper to the body of minor verse. In quality it is 
peranp lower than the nrerag^e of that verso, but not so much lower 
but tW it niiprfat well have escaped the critical ej'e save for its 
eingiihirly bold ambition. We are uccustonied to think that the 
world is p;rowinf; drearier and Aviser, and we need a little book like 
this to remind us every now and then that there still are some 
de%htfully silly people abroad in it. The Shakeepeare Tapestrp 
is a^ave and amoitious eflbrt, and we sU«ill endeavour to examine 
it with due f^rnvity and care. In the first place, wo are well dis- 
p<,sed towards an autltor who does not write** yhakspero,’^ a form 
which we are delii^bted to see that even Professor Powdeu has 
libiiiidoned, and whicii is now left undisturbedly to the Now Nest 
of Ninnies. The acenn of Mr. Hawkey's poem is laid at Olovelly, 
luid the moment chosen is that in which the last beams of the 
suu fjour tIirou}?h the oriel window of a mansion old and proy, 
where ** Jovinp-ly they seom to rest on two young’ maidens side by 
sid<', wlioae sisterhood was self-confessed. The fairest portraits 
I'nncy draws do not such charms display as theirs might claim if 
limned by 'fl’iith,” and their names are Margaret and Ellenore. Wo 
must not linger over the upholstery of the baronial hall, except to 
miy that its roof whs cairved in shapes “ anlicipative <if the I)arwiniRn 
theory,” However, in spite of tho rare stale of presorvatioii in which 
this^igreoablo old residence is found, in one respect the hand of 
the Vandal has been at work. Tho local ’Arry has torn down tho 
famous tapestries of tho great hall, and has whitewashed tho spaces 
behind. Now Margaret and Ellenoro aro ladies of lino conserya- 
livo feeling, and they determine to weavo with their own lily 
lingers tapestries that shall fill tho place of those which arc lost. 
W^o are now tc/ld the date of the story, or at least wo are told it 
within nine years. The action takts pLice at a time when yinik- 
apeare's works wero only to bo oblainod in tho first folio. This 
limits us to the space between 1623 and 1632, bo that tho date of 
Mr. Hawkey's poem is what bibliographers call circa 1630. Wo 
are told ** Liglit litorature was then unknown ”—we suppose at 
( 3 lovelly,d‘or there was plenty of it in London—at all events, tho 
ladii-8 Margaret and Ellenoro h.ad nothing to read except the folio 
Shaksptutre, which they prelerrod to every sort of poetry except 
Homer, whom they proDably know in Chapman's version. So 
they determine to take tho subjects of their tapestries from Shnk- 
ftpeuro'a plays, just as any modern young ladies of to-day miglit 
think of doing, and they each perform six, with a gre.at deal of 
a&<)iduity, and cheered by boundless mutmd admiration. Cn the 
ovenitig when the sun looks in at thorn through the oriel window, 
the work is just completed, and Margaret desivos her sister to hold 
up what they both have done, that she may 

pass just jndgnient on oitr st itehery. 

In •-piU' orthiiiu and Shakespnire's nitcliory. 

The first epecinn'ii Iield np is Ellenoro s handicraft, and displays 
Ih’ospen) and Miranda on the seashore. Margaret describes it at 
groat Icngili in clioorful ambling verses, closing thus:— 

“ Yoiu' wffik Miggrsf'i nil thi<«-~nnd more ; 

Now rend from Sliaki'qionre, KUenore. 

'fhe !»i.ene yemr needle lins portrayed.*' 

“ Nay, MiiVi'iiret, thou tliiLtoririg uiuid, 

>*0 sliould thy bright duNcription fade, 

A<i ton-ill's, when ilic ni;:ht is done. 

Sink in the Hplcndnnr of the sun ! 
l.'nthcr unroll the np.M design. 

And pniLidly thuii nuiyst call it thine." 

This proves to bo the dwith of young Talbot, from the First Ihirt of 
Henry VI., and calls for no special remark from us, though Mar¬ 
garet—obscnrely, and with the assistance of a learuei^ato—com- 
])liinent.s her sister on having produced in it ** a Uniou pearl.” 
j'JlIormro is then encouraged by Margaret, whoso foible it is to bo 
li little fulsome, to unfold her next piece of work, which is a scene 
from Midmmmcr Kiyht's J)rcam, lyrically describod in venses that 
all .students of the j-oventeenth century vvill recognize as having 
the exact movfiin'nt and stamp of 1630, the age of Drummond, 
Herrick, and Carew. Here is a specimen:— 

, (.)ur ipii.'i-n .alnno is hlcoping 
W’illiin her pprCuinod bnwpr, 

Whi-ri- thi? liiirify-dew is Wfcpiiig 
i )viT i vrry leaf and ilowur; 

And wi' bljtiie wiitch nn* keeping 
Until her wukiug honi. 

There is a great deal more of this, which so delights tho cur of 
Ellenoro that she vows that Mie absence of tho nightingale from 
Devonshire is explained at Isisi —it is afraid of JMnrgaretls supre¬ 
macy, and kui>\v8 the danger it would run of ** expiring 011 the 
lute,” just as peiiplo of that time, were shy of going to 
Lcmdnu for fear of e.xpiring on tho block. Wo must pass hurriedly 
over the scene from .JuHuh Ccesttr, although it contains somo de¬ 
lightful verses, iu this form:— 

" Jlo])ing to tvnrp a noble heart 
M’o m-t ft nienn imd (reacherutis part, 

Tl)t*i'e Caaca w ilh his visage tart. 

But we must hasten on to a tapestry that wo fear will give a 
great deal of trouble- to tho commentators. The scone is taken 
fimn l*encle8, Prince of lyre, and represenla the famous sbip- 
wreck. Bat tho difficulty hero is that tho folio of 1623 does not 
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include Periclea, which makes its first tppesxuics in the third iblks 
of 1664. How, then, did the young laaiss set hold of it P Was n 
copy of the corrupt quarto of 1609 dipped Into the folio by an in* 
judicious friend P These are queries which Mr. Hawkey is bound 
to answer; and we must hope that he will contribute A pa|>er on 
the subject to the ** New Shakspere SocietyIt is exceedingly 
curious to find so early a testimony to the spurious character of 
this play, and we invite Mr. Furnivall’s attention to these remark* 
able lines:— 

Tlio scone is charming; but, alas! 

It grieves me much that I must call 
'i’U’auihority a}>ocryphiil { 
iSineo the losst judges all conspire 
Against the wandering Prince of Tyre, 

• llnfusing Periciea the mace 

IIo idaims ns unc of Shakespeare's race. 

Notliiiig could bo clearer than this, excopt the personal testimony 
of Ellenoro; and ho, after an interminable description of the- 
tapestry, wo f:ome to this lucid statement, which, made as it was- 
wiihiu a generation of 8hukspeare’a death, should bo regarded as 
sotting the quostion at rest for ever. We may say, without 
frivolity, ** Dear Mr. Hawkey, Pericles and we owe you a heavy 
debt”:— 

Dear Margaret, Pericles and 1 
Owe you a heavy debt I 
Safely in charge of memory 
Shall all his tale be act: 

But you've dethroned him—in my mind 
11c never more can bo 
A claimant worthy of a share 
ill Shakespeare’s Royalty! 

None of his characters require 
To have their story told ; 

Memory hath wrought them in a web 
Funned of the purcat gold. 

To this succeeds, in abject confutation of tbe sentiment of the last 
stanza, a tapestry in which tbe story of the Comedy of Errors is 
minutely told, aud then Part I. closes. 

Tho opening of Part Jl. is intended to be strictly Jacobean. Tho 
gifted sisters don their wimples and hie into the woodland, and 
we are treated to forty pages of their conversation during their 
moonlight walk, which was disturbed by tho very rude way in 
which a night-jar and an owl behaved. In spite of the ** in¬ 
harmonious vigil ” of these tiresome birds, the young ladies got 
through an immense amount of irrolovant talk, and finally settled 
cloAMi into recounting to one another the history of their own 
family. It is a vague talo of Low a certain Arthur Hammeline and 
his wife wandered into the woods of Clovelly till the temmst<— 
but wre are not told what tc.mpest—burst: how a certain Philomou 
was standing in the Sistino Chapel when he hoard that the 
tempest had burst, and how he hied home, after a long gaze at the 
Ciiiuinau 8ibyl; ** Soon to Olovelly Court he came, and with him 
was a stately dame, bis sister, Lady ArmiiKdl.” Then we are in¬ 
troduced to a mysterious twiu-brothcr, Reginald, who seems to l>e 
lurking somewhere about the place; tho sisters join in singing a 
fiat moral hymn, such as we can imagine being sung in Positivist 
places of worship, iu this style 

In its cold Induration, 

Wc find the human brain 
Inipci-viuuH to th’impressions 
vVliich once it could retain. 

With marvellous persistence 
Tile soul's rfduiidant power, 

In the spring-time of existence 
Weaves through each sleeping hour. 

And then at last they go to bed. Next morning ** the first to 
speak was Ellenoro,” who mentioned to her sister that the subject 
of tho next tapestry occurred to her 

When iourneyirig over hill^ and dales 
With Lady AnuiuL-ll iu Wales, 

tho rhythm of which verses is perhaps a little too closely modelled 
on that of a couplet by Mr. Roden Noel, 

The blind man Inugiis when on the stairs 
lie liears his children playing at bears, 

and so wo are intri:)duced to the story of Valentine and tho Duho 
from the 7 *wo OenUemm of Verona, The next is taken from 
Jroiltie and CressiJa, and deals with the parting of Hector and 
Andromache; but for somo obscure reason Mr. Hawkey ihigns 
that his heroines found it, not in Sbakspeare, but in a black- 
letter MS. called tho ** Legends of Eiolia, translated from the 
Greek, with notes and comments, by £. II.” This might be an 
unknown production of lOdward Hall, although tbe style of hia 
existing remains suggests that A little judicious humanism waa 

i 'ust tho one thing lacking to him. But we hardly can fancy that 
le would have put so ^niple and so quiet a title to his translation. 
These ancient pooran, however, from whatever source the youn^ 
ladies have obtained them, are exactly in the manner of thaw own 
verses. It must be confessed that them is hUt Uttle of the six* 
teeuth centuiy in such, a stanza ns this^ 

'Tis evening now at Argos, 

After ft sultiy day ; 

Th« dew iii on tho myrtle-lsaf. 

The heat has passoii away | 

And the fountain in the olive-grovo « 

Is circled round and round; 

Tlicre strains of mnsie fill the air, 

Aud hsppy voioot sound. 
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lliis is mors the style we expect in a Uack-lettex masut- 
eoript***— 

K<m h«ily Titan doth dcBoend 
On Argot* tuHiy ahoro. 

And with hit triokUng dews doth wet 
Loavaathat wero dry beforo. 

The Legends*’ then proceed to give the life of 

Diomede, hut we have really accompanied this very silly book far 
enough. That there should at the present time of day exist a 

S wbo thinks that he can improve or adorn tbo beauties of 
j>eare by retelling them in pedestrian verse which has not 
the slightest power of keeping up the illusion of antiquity seems 
to us afhct phenomenal enough to excuse us for having token up so 
ih space with the examination of the Shakespeare Tapestrp, 


THE EROTItERS WIFFEN.* 

T WO years aTO we drew attention to a small bequest of 
Spanish books which had then just rcochod the library of 
an Oxford college, and to the life and work of the retiring 
Quaker scholar to whom they bad belonged. The only materid 
then available for. a sketch of Benjamin Barron Widen was 
to bo found in a short notice of iiim prefixed to the Biblio¬ 
theca JJ'Weniana, a collection of monographs on the Spanish Re¬ 
formers, based upon Widon’s notes, but undertaken after bis death 
by tbe (iernmn scholar Dr. Edward Boebmer. The present small 
and unpretending volume contains all that this iirst sketch con¬ 
tained about Benjamin Widen, with a good deal of fresh matter, 
and includes also the life and original poems of Benjamin’s better 
known brother, Jeremiah Holmes Widen, the translator of Tnsso. 
It would not be didicult to pick holes in the literary execution of 
the two memoirs. Neither of the lives can be said to bo good as 
a biography. There are a good many slips of style and arrango- 
joout; there is a natural, but not the less provincial, exaggeration 
of the literary position of the brothers running through both *, and 
there is no attempt to set the lives against the background of the 
time, and to show us how tbe ^reiii literary names, the groat 
political and theological currents of the day, ad'ected this quiet pair 
of Quaker studentH. We have a little talk of Itogers and Campbell, 
of Moore and Byron and Leigh Hunt, in connexion with one of 
J. II. Wideu’s tore visits to London; and Benjamin Widen, ns 
became a Quaker, took an active part iu one or two episodes of tbe 
Anti-Slavery agitiitiun, and from this point of view appears to 
have been deeply umvod towards tbo end of his life by the spec¬ 
tacle of the American war. But there is so little of the outer 
world in these biograpbies that either the two brothers must have 
been really putside tbe main current of things, or their biographers 
have omitted the material which would have enabled us to judge 
of tbeir relations to tbo men and events of their time. Perhaps 
the latter alternative may be true in Jeremiah’s case. lie was 
apparently tbe more sociable, and certainly the more educated, 
of tbo two brothers, and wo imagine that his position os 
librarian at Woburn, and tbe relations with literary men 
which his translation of Tat^so brought him, must have modidod 
the original Quaker hnirgeois iu him more oifectually than the 
present memoir would suggest. Butin Bonjaiuin W’llFen’s case, 
at any rate, wo have a life passed in devotion to books oud 
poetry, and yet at the same time in entire reiuotenoRii from the 
literary and antiquarian coteries and the central poetic tradition 
of his day. When he writes poetry it is in imitation of Cowqier 
or Crabbe or Goldsmith; though ho had made an early pilgrimage 
to liydal Mount, Pt^o is more real to him than Wordsworth, and 
of Byron, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, the sources of modern poetry, 
wo have scarcely a word or trace. So with books. A person 
with bis bent, in the natural course of thiu^, finds a niche 
in some of our various antiquarian Societies. But WifTen prides 
himself on tbo fact that ho has been indebted to no Society 
for help in his biographical work ; bo collects books partly from 
religious motives, partly out of love for a friend to whoso work 
and aims he rigidly subordinates his own, and partly, no doubt, 
from a vein in him of tbo true book-collector’s passion. But the 
books he collects have no interest for anybody but himself and 
half-a-dozon like-minded friends. Nor does be ever imagine that 
they have; only he allows himself the enthusiast’s hope that his 
unnoticed work will blossom and bear fruit in future times when 
he will be no longer there to see. It soye a great deal for the 
quality of cbarimter in this isolated and narrow personality, that, 
ID spite of all his prejudices and limitations, in spito of the strong 
leaven in him to the last of the provincial Quaker tradesman, 
.there is yet an undeniable charm and attractiveness about 
Benjamin WilTen which aifects us even through the medium of a 
rather dumslly written memoir, and makes us grateful fur the 
scanty store of fresh information about him which this book 
supplies. 

We have already sketched in these columns tbe main facts 
of Benjamin Wifien’s life; his birth in 1794, his early love for 
and companloLship with his brother, that brother's death in 1863, 
his meeting witli the Spanish scholar Uzoa y Rio in London, 

(1836, 4Uid his subsequent i-esearches into the bibliography of 
the works of the Spanish Reformers which that meeting and 
the firiendshin which followed upon it brought about. Mr. 
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Rowles Pattieon’s memdr does not add much to our knowle^ 
of these facts, but here and there we find touches whji^ 
enable us better to realize the man and the quiet intensity of ^ 
life. Up to his brother's death in 1837 Wito was puniung liBe 
trade of an ironmonger in the little town of Woburn, readiw 
whenever he could get time for it, discussing his brother^ 
literary projects with him, but rigidly determined not to 
let any poetizing tendencies interfere with his own attention 
to businoes, which he regarded as bis proper work. **The 
brothers hod at first,** said Mr. Pntteeon, “together culUvated 
the art of poetry; but Benjamtn, finding tliat its pursuit was likely 
to lead him astray from the stern requirements of necessary busi¬ 
ness, deliberately abandoned it, and committed most of his pre¬ 
vious efibrts to the flames.” But about a year after Jeremiah’s 
death Wiffeu gave up his business, and took his mother and 
sisters to live in a cottage on the hills above Woburn. Henca* 
forth his life was filled with the quiet literary interests which, up 
to the ago of forty-four, ho had deliberately postponed to other 
duties. He seems at first to have turned to poetry *, hut he had 
no real poetic gift. His long poem on the Quaker ^uire is worth 
notice as evidence of the cultivation which seems to be the natural 
heritage of the Friends, in whatever stratum of life, and contams 
passages which might Ikb Cowper’s. But, as a whole, his verse is 
feeble and undistinguished, and is not worth preserving for its 
own sake. Tbo following verses are taken from what is perhaps- 
bis 'best poem, ** The Church in Deci^,” a melancholy and rather 
striking reverie on tbo decay of the ouciety of Friends, which is 
intoroG^ing, moreover, as expressing a feeling which must have 
been common to many a devout Quaker during the last quarter oi 
a century 

The Presence past, the eIdcrs*moum, 

All few, fcinuiken, and forlorn ; 

Whilo workH the progress of decay 
Without the [K)wer to stem or stay. 

• • • • 

The spot, once favoured of the skies, 

Is now but rich in memories; 

And chronicles record alono 
The Fathers' virtues all tlieir own. 

Relenting Time, who something saves. 

Leaves them now little but tbeir graves ; 

A second death is on his wing. 

For even those are vanishing. 

• • * • 

Tlie words of Ministry and Prayer 
Evaporate to common air. 

And souls that would in worship rise 
Expire upon the sacrifice. 

In tears there might, be some relief, 

For strength itself cun grow in grief; 

They cannot weep, the heart appears 
Too spiritless for even tears. 

Call it not Martyrdom to feel 
The Inquisition’s fire and steel; 

Thi.s cold and heartless waste at home 
Is Truth's most bitter martyrdom. 

It was not in poetry, however, but in a kind of religious anti- 
quarianism, that Wiflen's later life was mainly passed. Abouk 
the year 1836 be made acquaintance, as we havo said, with Uzoz. 
y Rio, a SpanUb gentleman of means, living at Madrid and out¬ 
wardly a Catholic, but at heart a kind of Spanish George Fox, im¬ 
bued with what in England would be called strong Evangelical prin¬ 
ciples, and absorbed in the desire to rescue and restore to currency 
the fragmentary and scattered works of Spain’s smaR band of 
Reformers. Such a character, with such an aim, could not bni 
attract WifTeii's sympathies, and a close and intimate friendship 
sprang up botwoon the two men. Thenceforward Wiffen was 
Uzoz's devoted helper and co-worker. For more than twenty-five 
years the two gave their whole time and energy to searching 
out what was almost an extinct class of books, and to reprinting 
and editing them, when found, with the most scrupulous and loving 
care. The libraries of London, Cambridge, and Oxford were 
ransacked by Wiffen, who also kont up a persistent hunt in all 
kinds of holes and corners, which was on one ox two occa¬ 
sions rewarded with prey worth having. He also estaUished 
rolatiouB with students and librarians on the Oontanent; and 
it is to one o# these foreign friondships—that with Dr. 
Boohmor, of Halle—that the present German continuation of hir 
work is due. His acuteness in tracing books and investigatiBg 
details was very greatj and he rendered Uzoz invaluable service. 
The results of their joint labour aro embodied in the twenty 
volumes of the Refonnistan Antiguos EsjutTioltuty a book in which tlto 
remninsofon all but forgotten chapter of religious histoiy have 
been placed high and dry above the risk of future shipwreck. 
Throughout the wliolo of this long labour, Widen worked in 
modest and willing subordination to Uzoz, At one time, filled 
with a book-collector's sense of tbe perils of the post, he hesitates 
to transmit a unique book to Uzoz at Madrid. But, in the end, 

** I parted with the book 1 so much loved, sending it on the un^ 
certmuties of foreign travel to my friend Luis; for I had made it 
a rule of my conduct to sacrifice the choicest object to him, whose 


mistas — 

Tbe talent, the expeoee were bis; mine (he advantages of liberty and free 
action, and residence (in a country which famished the readiest means Ihr 
the acquisition of this kind of knowledge. WTe both wore favoured wkb 
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[•bum, we both lied the simple and indepeodeot means of livelihood; we 
wanted uo more. We both repudiated the thought of uccepting assistance 
ftom any sociotv or association, for our views were not mercenary, neither 
were they directed to immediate, but future resuUe, because we firmly 
believed that these results would manifest themselves long after we had 
^eased to live. 

In 1865 Uzoz died, and the eifect of the loss on his surtivingp 
friend wns very great. ^ His pleasant and instructive friendship 
for twenty-five years has been the charm of my life,” writes 
Wiflen i ** with him all our work seems ended.” It waa after 
XJzoz’s death, however, thatWiffian brought out his only inde- 
^]^ndent literary venture, the Life of .Tuan Valdes, prefixed to 
W friend^B translation of one of Valdes's works. It appeared in 
18^, but it hod only small success. Willbn did not possess 
Buificient original literary power to make up for the lack of 
ordinary dassical and university training ; and of compositimf 
whether in prose or verse, ho understood little or nothing. He 
could collect materials, but he could not put them into shape. 
He is best commemorated by such a book os the Bibliotheca 
Wijfcnia/na of Dr. Boehmer,' which, though based upon his 
labours, and brining his minute uud patient industry into view at 
every page, owes its final shape to other hands than his. He died 
ID the spring of 1867, and suen of his books as bad not passed into 
his fHeud's possession, or were not in use by Hr. Boehmer, came 
in 1878 to find a resting-place in the library of Wadham College. 
Wiffen, In one of his various visits to Oxford, bad probably been 
Attracted by a Spanish collection already existing th(ire,‘ and 
pe^rhapa also by tbo Evangelical traditions of the College. However 
this may be, the books make a welcome link between the Uni¬ 
versity and one who, without tlio aid of Univeraity training and 
University friendships, developed many of the student’s best 
habits. A University training would have protected him against 
many obvious liteinry faults. Would it, at the same time, havo 
extinguished his one gift—Lis love of patient and minute re- 
aearchP 

The gift of sentiment and enthusiasiu which, exercised now on 
his friend, now on his books, redeemed Benjamin Wiflen’s un¬ 
eventful bachelor life from duluess was still more evident in his 
elder brother. Jeremiah Holmes Wiffen, who died suddenly at 
the age of forty-three, in the midst of what might huvo been a 
fruitful literary career, bad perhaps no more original power than 
Benjamin, and ho had received no education, in the narrower sense, 
beyond whaL the well-known Friends’ School at Ackworth could 
give him. But he had more liitirary capability than bis brother, 
and his industry, his devotion to books and poetry, his sympathetie, 
intelligent tempemnient, might have achieved for him in later life 
some considoruule litoraiy sucres*.' As it is, his work is forg<dten. 
The translations from Garcila-sso and Tasso are musical and lluent-, 
but here again there is no difi>linctiou, nothing first-rate, just as 
there is nothing first-rate in the knowledge shown in the J.'lssay eii 
Spanish Poetry, or iii his Ilkloru al Mcmm'ials of the House of 
JtussclL What is really noticeable in both tbo brothers is,iirst, a 
sweetness aud roliuement of charucter of a peculiarly English, 
perhaps a peculiarly Quaker, type ; and, secondly, the uinoiint of 
■cultivation to which they managed to attain wholly ouisido the 
liOudon and Uj^iversity circh‘s which fill tho foreground of liteuu'y 
history at tho time. This is scarcely enough to cunslitute a claim 
to remembzanco beyond an immediate generation of friends and 
co-workeia. Short of the highest literary achievements, what does 
contribute a claim to remembrance for any writer in these busy 
days ? It i.s bard to say. But thei'c are, at an}’ rate, some clashes 
ana qualities of wiitiug short of tlie highest which obtain it more 
readily than others. Clough, too, died in his forty-third year, and 
he, too, left on immature production—a promise rather than a per¬ 
formance. But in him there is the central permanent note. With 
original capacity for seeing and thinking, he saw with his 
crwti eyes afid though his own thoughts. And for seeing and 
hiud no mere literary enthusiasm and sympathy, 
ireUii can eve^ he accepted as a substitute. 


*■ ^3. v .. V .riijj bbide» of abdmoee.^ 

' u‘ 

fsIpHIS '^.Stbky of Irish Life ” certainly comes before us «^a 
JL ittost mriiariaiiiate time. 'We are ytwef dt Ixekiid and Isririb* 
'We would wilHngly forget St. Patriidc, Erin, and the grasa 
Iritmd fbr the rest of our lives. A people which once wssassti-! 
4 dattd in every one's mind with much that was humorous ai^ 
ptsassnt, now raisas in us all a sense of unspeakable dulness and 
wiarihtsi. ^eir nature may, for all we know, remain imchiu:^, 
Imt they have chosen for their representatives and spokesmen the 
mataet bores on the face of the earth, and l^thesa they must 1^ 
JtidjMd. At the last election for the School Board of Lemdon one 
CftMudater-it was saiA owed his return to the fortunate fact that 
ho waa a Guardian of the Poor. His brother Guardians had keen 
m greatly wearied by hie long epeeches that they all exerted them- 
oalviss to the utmost to secure his elecUon to the School Board. 
When he was once there they knew that they should be safe from 
ldaii> while t^ were utterly indifferent to the comfort of others. 
Wo should like to believe that there wee still hwnour enough left 
.fa| the Irish character for them to have combined, in like •maaiier, 
«»hi^4h«Vffioateet bozos to Ei^ If thiswerctheoiiM^oer- 

ur^f^ae JWdW 0/ dkimtti a Story Irish By Ansa giiiitb« 
JMiilMie sOOSae JfeawaU,*’ Glsninavis,” &c. L^on: ISliot. SteCk. 


tainly no more soocessful practical jokehM beenpl^edthausending 
Mr. Parnell and his followers into the House of Oommons. Yet, 
wa fear, that Ireland cannot claim the credit for so much humour, 
and that dulness and stupidity have become, like the potato, one 
of the staple pioduotians of the island. We were not a little con¬ 
firmed in this belief as we tried to read the story beforo us. Wo 
have been used enough of late to struggle through obstructions. 
Wo were out in the groat anowstorm, and we 8tublK)rnly faced 
the furious east wind. We have plodded on over miles ox roads 
on which tho snow lay nearly a foot deep, and we havo 
even managed to get through some very heavy drifts. Tho 
same resolution wo have brought to boar on this “Story of 
Irish Life,” but we havo to coni'eas that we have been hopelessly 
beaten. We tried it one evening, and after a quarter of an hour 
we laid it down in despir. We gazed at tho book in a 
trance, even our very limbs felt almost numbed by its ho]^\e^\ 
stupidity, while our wea^ eyes scarce kept fpeu. Wo roused 
ourselves with an efibrt. We thought of Ulysfatis and all that he 
had gone through. Like him, we smote our bn^ast and exclaimed, 
“Endure,oh heart; also before thou hast oiidurod worse thinra.'* 
We brought up before our memory all the sermons and speocnes 
that we had heard, and all tho old ladies’ talk that we had listened 
to. Wo reminded ourselves that even the debate on tho Queen’s 
Speech has had an end, and that Mr. O’Donnell cannot spak for 
ever. Encouraged by these thoughts, with high-strung courage 
once more we resumed our task; but once more did we find that we 
had over-reckoned our spirit aud our enduranc.e. If we really 
meanl to read tho story through, there was, we saw, but one re¬ 
source left to us. We ought to send over to Ii'ularid for those news¬ 
papers which give full reports of the speeches of tho Home Rulers. 
If we could only succeea in getting tlirough ont? whole debate, wo 
felt sure that, coming ns a contrast. The Brides of Ai*dmore would 
really prove light reading. But was the result likely to repay 
tho misery whicli we should have undergone I' A story is told of 
an ingenious dentist who proposed t(} have a large spike let into 
the solo of one of his boots. When ho was on the point of draw¬ 
ing a tooth he would, at tbo very moment that he gave tho first 
pull, drive his spike into his patient's foot. The sudden puin, ho 
expected, would so divert this sulferer's attention that tho tooth 
would be extracted without his so much as noticing it. The ex¬ 
periment, we believe, has not yet been tried, and so wo can eny 
nothing about its efficacy. We howevor, after carefully considering 
the plan that we had thought of, decided that, on the whole, it was 
better not to waste time in trying it. We m6re than doubted our 
resolution to read a single liuinc Ruler’s speech, and wo felt suro 
that we should never bo able to read ns much ns would be required 
io render the book before iia an agrocublo change. Wo have, 
therefore, gone through it as best we can, and have picked up ns 
much of the story as can bt3 learnt by one who has kept just short 
of reading enough to fall into it stupor. VV'u cannot say that we 
hare skiiumod it, for such a book as this has not n surface that can 
be brushed lightly. One might ns soou hope to skim an Irish bog, 
or one of Mr. Biggnr’s speeches. 


It will be a relief to tlie render to loam that, though the scene 
of this story is Ireland, yet its dale is soine seven ecutiirics ago. 
Instead, therefon?, of coaming across Mr. Bamoll aud bi.s crew, ho 
lias to begin by merely iniiking the acquaintunco of the heroine’s 
great-grnuduiotlier. This admirable lady was the wife of “ a 
wealthy Bo-aire, or gontleinan-farmer, ns he would be called in 
these days.” She and her daughter lived such virtuous lives that 
they “ should have been considered os two of the palatial corner 
stones ” in the Church. The work.s of this great-grandmother 
were, indeed, excellent. “ Many clerical fiimlHes in tho ncighl^ur- 
hood,” we roacL “ had been supplied with good servants through 
her tuition.” 'We are surprisea to find, however, no mention of 
her having established Mothers’ Meetings; or of her having ^trl- 
buted tea and temperance tracts. Bfae mid her trials, just Ss If she 
were a virtuous great-grandoiothor of the present day. Thft dferioal 
femilies were not as grateful as they ought to m. ad¬ 

vantages ” of having w^-trained servants suppliad to tiuNn ** vreie 
taken by them as a matter of course, it nevm^ ones oeemring to the 
lady members to place her laboors on an e^ttSlUy eff foi&r^mce 
vrith thmr own.” It is sad to think that avas bsA^i tha ^yi dt' 
Strdittbow gentlemeivfannerB in Imiaitd and tw wives w«te 
iOfhttbbbd bjv the wives of the panufm Yt 
soonkfter this date thp ioeSbai^ of th6:|ricffe, msfbmed in 
EHn* Happily -the griMt-graadinothazfe ttoiotsr am tbo much 


Strdittbow gentlemeivfanaerB in Xmiaitd and wives w«te 
iOfhttbbbd bjv the wives of the panufm Yt 
soonkfter this date thp ioeSbai^ of th6:|ricffe, msfbmed in 
EHn* Happily -the griMt-naadmothaife ttosoter vm tbo much 
tsMeiad by bumili^ for her to ^pdrcMVe ^ ihaiifee was sUghtsd. 
Ew daughter, the Imr^ls gtmiamother, eZraridis^ told, 
a more far-reashii^ ambition. ** Her ri<^ intellectt was si loamy 
land whinh has lun fiir doam in a valley ” SIdS todk i to hle w 
colrivate society, and ^'her suppers became oelehiated net only fer 
their culinary excellence, but lor the fiow of wit vri^Ji v^hlch the 
Tfends were seasoned.” In another passage ^ lam aottfewhlit of 
these Irish suppers. There we read tbsT^be viands wSe 
h^ exqmsitely coojmd. A lamb a lu^it^ig yosmaTiS 


honour of their guest, were llnnkedhy loaves d^ VhS^n bibad, 
andbsilsof golden batter nestling Ammig Wi f otiffrbint ” 

Batter—however golden it may be—does not. bv the vliVi stei ‘to 
go ^ ■with wKskmg-^, howevet b ebdi^ 

But toletttin to the heroiite'e ww 

tbet our authw laye « ww my 


Eatrick himself had a moiesp^htty ofe^'to 
should better understand, top Ibine of the 
jjjhat kind of a thing or persOh Aii^ # 


^ we know 
It be gnat or 
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Wo presently nrriye at the heroine's mother and maternal aunt. 
The aunt was a very consequential little person, arrogating to 
herself the first place on all occasions.” The mother happily was 
of a meek charaoter, and cnme at length to acquiesce in that view 
of things which placed her sister on a lofty and uuappronchnblo 
pedestal.” Wo have the following picture of their home:— 

Theirs was ind* od a happy home. All that could ennoble thrir j-onnt; 
lives was present in full measure. The work of HuperiulcudiuK servants, 
of instructing th<- Ignorant of tlieir own sex, and of economising in a way 
which had no siiYMurof niggardliness, was but the necessary ((iitridation on 
which their parciifs roared a struetiirc of unbounded generosity. Amathi 
w'aa^ a lively teiniicranient; her husband no less bo ; iuiKKM'ut tnirLIi and 
h<>£/c eiicoiu :igtMl in ho far as they did not trespass «m tlm seriousncM 
of^ivtnKV or of r< ligioiiM duties. A cynical critic might whispoivil 

that kindness to ' trangers was being carried too far; that the gdodn mj 
lavishly bcMtowcd on disLinguinlied pastors might have heiin laid up for the 
girls* marriage ju rtions. Jlut Moriath and (jraimie were loo ignorant to 
cavil at this. 

Our author 1 > ‘fore long takes ua from gentleraen-farraora and the 
tuition of servniita fur clerical families to the great heroes of Jre- 
hind. Wo retiil of llrian Dorumha, Turlough OtJoimor, and 
Blathranc OTIaunahnn. We are next introduced to a long suc¬ 
cession of bishops. But hy bishop,*’ she informs us, “is meant, 
not the magulficent dignitary who now bears that title, but a 
member of the I'lnsa to wliich it was uppliud by the Irish of the 
first cdoveu centuries.” When we reach them wo have iiothiiig 
more to do with tiie gentleiiieu-farmers; for, so far as wo can 
iiiiikc out, all the young ladies marry bishop-s. The heroine's 
fiitlicr was n v^ ry good bishop, and tho heroine's maternal aunt's 
husband was Miidlicr bisln^p, tliougii nut (|uite so good a one. 
When she her'olf grew old enough for a lover two bisliops wooed 
her. One wa- Ardal, tho good hero, and the other was Fergus 
O' 1 '’lannahnn, iho villain. The latter of these reverend geii- 
tlemeii would seem to be the model after which not a few 
of the Irish orators of the pri'sent day have troinad tlienivelve.s. 
ITc talks ns nmcli dowery nonsense ns if he were an Iriih rntMuher 
of rai’linment. “ Mo was not only nmgnilicent in tho pulpit,” 
Rays our nutlu r, “ he was the eynoRuro of ail eyes in soeinl life. 

. . . Ho was, iiideed, ciuinont.” IJo almost turned the iioroinu’.s 
simple heart. Oiu* e\cuing .‘'ho had gone “in quest of her usual 
fiupplj* of milk." He came siuldenly upon her, looked at lier with 

I ieiailiar tenderness, tot)k tho ran from her hand, mid said, “Thou 
msta step liki; Venus wlicn sho vanished from her perplexed son. 
Thy ringlets, too, pcnlter aiuhro-sial fragrance on the broi'zo.” 
Happily for her, her virtuous lover Ardal was not delicioiit in 
counter attraciions. Ho had not only an air of distinction which 
set oil' his Imnd.somo ligiiro to advantage, hut he could hoa.st of 
high birth ; lor ho was llieouly child of Turlough O’Brien s mar¬ 
riage with Tualuth, daughter of O'l'aohiin, Prince of the Ueisi. 
Tho day after ho jiroposed to her she dii'y-ed with alacrity, and 
w’ent out for the milk herself. “ Tlie v<Ty cows turned round 
their sleek heads, a.s if they saw soniothing new about her. . . . 
Tho sky had ne\er looked bluer, nor had tlie lleeting grey clouds 
wliicb speckled it a.‘'sumed a nioro exquisite confoiir.'* He sooir 
marries her; and,though she has to own “ that ho can ho authori¬ 
tative when he like.‘«,”yet they lived happily together for a lime, 
Unl'ortunaU'ly, their peace of mind is di.sturhcd by one of those 
prophots who always nourished a certain number of centuries 
ago. One day they pas.sed a w(‘lJ-ltnown pond. “ Its surface 
seemed to heave ns they drew iiniir, and from beuealli a mass of 
vollow floating vegetation emerged a figure of uncouth aspect.'* 
This figure was always lifting a long bony finger, and pealing out 
in A deo{} sepulchral voice cries of “ Woo! woo! ” In the end tho 
English invosion begins, and tho horolue and her lover at lA.st get 
drowned, to the unmohablo relief of tho reader. Tho only pity 
is that tno waters of tho rivor did not swallow up, not'only the 
Wfialth of tho heroine's blonde hair, hut also tho histoi^ of her 
lifb. 


ARROWS OF THE CHACE.* 

eoMnti aod^ in a way, the concurrence, of the author 
- 1 - having been obtained, the abstract propriety or impropriety 
of such, a coUeotion as this passes, at least in some degree, out of 
tho {tfotiaee ctf tlie critic. ArroioB of tho Otaco is a collection of 
Mr. jEto^in’s letters do omnihus robus to the poriodiool press and to 

e ivate persons during the lost forty years. Such things in every- 
dy's case more or less, in Mr. Ruskiu's case very mu<£ more, are 
informal expressiona of the writer’s persoualiiy rather than doli- 
hemte atteranobs ol whalfhe desires to communicate to the world. 
After the writer's death they are|>uM^o inaterieo, open—in taste, 
if not ill kw«.^to wh^ver will to publish os side-lighte on the 
ohavaeter of their author* The consent and oonourrenco of wliich 
we have spohen relieve their actual editor, whoever ho may be, of 
the chaige of imperiinence which would otherwise lie. And it 
may be presumed that the pemon priaaipolly concerned wishes 
them to be treated no otherwise than if that event, u^ich we all 
hm may long be deferred, had actually oceuned. Against the 
^ciple of such piriilications, indeed, it tnav stiU be permissible 




jlim^ts on ^e quaUtv of the tent.” That is tb 
iges his solidarit y with that text; he has nothing 
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to withdraw, and nothing worth speaking of to correct. Tberrfom 
we are justified in dealing with tho book as if it had appeared^ in 
the natural course of things, and in observing the principle, which 
is one of Mr. Huskin’s own favourites, Do mortuu nil ntsi justumf 
instead of the amiablo convention which imposes in other coses. 

Concerning tho ‘contents of the first volume^ which is wholly 
given up to matters affecting art, tU^ is likely be coni- 
parativoly little serious difference of opinion. A few points of detail, 
may arouse a languid historical interest of a slightly polemical kind. 
Bui the paradoxes of one generation are—it is itself a commonplace- 
—the commonplaces of the next; and such a collection os this 
would bo siillicicntly interesting if it did no more than supply a 
curiotLS and interesting illustration of the fact. Some of the- 
letters hero reprintc^d, nud hearing on the once hotly-debated 
question of tho consorvation of pictures in tho National Gallery, 
have perhaps soinotliing more than a merely historical and iUus- 
trativo interest, though the more important of their recommenda¬ 
tions have long been carried out. Turner has, of course, a con- 
sidorahlo section to himself; and the letter which Mr. Ruskin wrote 
to the late Mr. Walter Thornhury when he planned his life of the 
urtiat will iilwavs remain ji leatimony to what perhaps some people 
may think not Mr. Uu.skin'sstrtmgeat point—the power which heat, 
one time possessed of seeing the defeela ns well as the merits of thinga 
and persons that be likes. The group of studies on John Leecn,. 
Ernest George, and Frederick Walker in tho same way shows a 
catholicity which might also he denied to the author by hasty or 
second-lmud judgments; while that headed “ Architecture and 
Restoration ”'de.'il8 with a que-stion which is .still burning, and 
which therefore may have an additional iatcrost for not a few 
renders. Of course, oven in these nrt-lelters tho intolerance of the 
contrary opiiiiou and the outrageous dogmatism which ore wont 
to exiisperato Mr. Ruskiu’s opponents miiko themselves to some- 
extent felt. Jtut. in many of thi? points touched upon, time 
and llio writer have ]iroved themselves a mutch for any two, and 
po«.sIhly the- undecided point.M may come to no very difi'oront 
seltleinont. 

The most curious and important portion of the hook, however, 
is, beyond all ilonht, the second vnluuie, in which the utterancesof 
tlio author on all !«orts of questions uneoimected with art are, ia 
accordance with his practice for the last twenty ye-ars, ix'cordod. 
Tho strength and the weakness (»f his literary cliaracter and 
method art) here made, not indeed clearer tliiin they are already to 
tho attentive ivader of his rauhifarious books, but clearer than 
they can be to any one who has not gone through n complete 
course of the oprra whieli are now so formidable in bulk and so 
inaccessible to the modest person who likes to have in the sbelvea 
of bis own book-case the books whicli he likes to road. It i.s not 
an insignificant fact that the wnics opens in 1859. That year was 
notably the year in which .Mr. Riiskin, quitting tho province in 
whiidi* after many battles, be bad generally come to bo acknow¬ 
ledged as a supremo authority, omb.irked 011 all sorts of alien 
speculations, in wliieli be s}ioke, at any rate from bis uwn point of 
view, with authority at least as great, though his most fervent 
admirers would hardly contend that ho spoke with equal know¬ 
ledge. A sei’ies of letters <.n tho Friinco-Austrian war ofiens the 
volume. In these epistles is at or.ee apparent tho curious con¬ 
fusion of view and the lamentable irrolevanco of utterance 
which have since rejoiced Mr. Iluskin's enemies and given pain to 
his friend.s. A dim conscioutnes‘j is visible in these letters—a 
very much clearer consciousness is visible in the Nuhsequeut but 
much more definite letters on the Ihiiiiiih war and the Jamaica 
Commission—that tlio summa dm of England for a time—lot us- 
hope not also the ineluctable tempm for all time—hod come. But 
Mr. Ruskiu’s deliverances, especially on the earlier quarrel, are such 
as it is impossible for any one ^to suppose likely to convert onpo- 
nenta, and such as would'be very little likely to strengthen domouS' 
friends. Tho meiits of the A.ustrians and the French and th» 
Italians are compared and set together from no general polUioal 
or historical standpoints, but from purely private and idUofeo* 
standpoints. Mr. Ruskin has known sevoral nice AiutrionSi and 
he says a good word for them. He is aware that Itfriv is th» 
Mecca of his own p^icular faith, and be has a good word 
tribe of Koreysh. He thinks that the cession of Savoy is ** only a 
fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work,” and so he has nothing to 
say against that. He does not like the Papacy, and so lie has a. 
sneaking kindness for whatever tends to wet^en the Papacy^ 
So the letters remain cryptic and insoluble, presenting no resting- 
place for the foot of any one who is disposed to pace his foot 
where Mr. Ruskin tells him to place it. Of directly pdfitiool 
letters tbero arc not many more here until wo come to the famona 
Glasgow correspondence of the other day. in which Mr. RuskiD 
informed tlie world that “ I hate all Liberalism as I do Beeliebub,” 
and that with Carlyle 1 stand, we *two alone in England, for 
God and tho Queen.”* Possibly Mr. Ruskin might have advan¬ 
tageously romembeied a certain story of the Prophet Elijah, and 
havo recognized the possibility of there being a lew persons who 
have not oowod the Knee to J^l besides the two illustrations of 
Brantwood and Ghoyne Walk. Ofrtoinly he would by so doing 
have escaped the stul more famo^«s “Oh^terlield letter” had ho 
not written this. The spirit, however, is sufficiently obvious if 
only hy degrees and in gradually increasing matisure from the 
rather'evil day when he first took to political economy and other 
poUlioal things. Very many of. the epistles here reprinted ap¬ 
peared originally in the l>aMy a periodical for whose 

peculiar style Mr. Ruskin appears to have an inscrutable ^‘ection. 
To congratulate tho Dailtf Teleyraph on its admirable orticlee and 
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to quarrel with the Pall Mall Oasette were apparently for a long' 
time favourite occupations of his ; and though most people 
have probably a dim remembrance of most of these communica¬ 
tions! it is raither surprising to find how numerous they were be¬ 
tween 1865 and 1875. letters (which arei indeed! not 

new to us) we are extremely sorry to see reprinted, though they 
contain some good and sensible things. TnU is the set which, 
serving origimuly as recommendatory preface to a crotchety and 
rather unsavoury little pamphlet about the morality of schoolboys, 
contained an expression which gave deep, niid we think just, 
ofienoe to a very lai>re iiuuiber of renders. Wo are not dispowd 
to perform memorial rites in honour of the lato Mr. J. S. lUill. 
llut every one, whatever his political, philosqpliioil! or religious 
creed may be, must feel that to speak of the author of the Loffic 
as a poor cretinous wretch ” is utterly indefensible, lot who will 
have been the speaker. The admiring editor of these papers^ hiin- 
iself offers a kind of excuse and a very insufficient explanation of 
the outrage, but the cancelling of tho phrase would have boeii tho 
only valid apology. It would be idle to attempt, in a review of 
any moderate dimensions, to give an account uf the fanugo of 
topics treated here, and including almost as iniscellancous a col¬ 
lection as Fan itself, Tho render may very likely generally 
be in sympathy, with tho view which Mr. Ruskin wishes 
to take, though ho may often feel compelled to dissent very 
atroogly fiuin tho actual positions advanced, and still more with 
♦he arguments used to support them. It is characteristic, for in¬ 
stance, that in Mr. Ruskins onslaught on railway shareholders he 
uses the Post Office as a parallel, forgetting, or not caring fur, (ho 
fact that the Post Office makes a hnndsouio profit. To make a 
profit out of carrying passengers is abominable; to make a profit 
out of carrying their loiters seoms to bo legitimate enough. But, 
then, we do not look for consistency in Mr. Ruskin, or, if we do, 
we certainly do not get it. 

Therefore, to return to our beginning, these Arrows of the Chace 
ought rather to have been denominated Poomeram/s of tho Chnocy 
for they almost invariably return and pmito the bosom of tho 
archer. They contain many tUcta which are separately admirable 
as literature; and many which express tho absoliito truth on im¬ 
portant matters of all kinds with consummate felicity, 

TO d’ ov\ov fjrtvxrrai €vptiv JJavpos. 

Mr, Ruskin holds himself up boastfully as a Oonaervative of Con¬ 
servatives ; hut it is questionable whether any one who, with a clear 
comprehonsiun of history and human nature, sets himself tu work 
io do his own little poasible on tho Conservative side of the great 
battle, will find in him a more satisfactory support than any one 
who is of the opposite persuasion, while the latter person will find 
tntmmerablo handles for attack. The entire want of political por- 
spective in Mr. Uuskin's political views, the iniirbanity of bis ex¬ 
pression, the will-worship and crotchotiuoss of his attitude, mako 
him rather more dangerous as an ally than as an enemy, lie is 
generally right in principle, and perhajis in tho majority of cases 
rij^ht in the particular applications winch he makes uf that 
pnnciple. On the one subject where ho sneaks with sufficient 
knowledge—the departroont of art pure ana sitnplo—he seldom 
•errs, or errs only by a pardonable exaggeration. But in every other 
department, and in the department of politics most of all, be speaks 
with a knowledge almost entirely insullicient, for the simple reasou 
lihnt bo docs not care to supply what ho lacks. lie is n prophet, 
and if the people will not hearkon to the words of tho prophet so 
much the worse for them, lie tells us in his preface that he finds 
himself less copiously supplied with metaphor and simile than he 
did in his youth. Those who see in him a kind ot literary^ guerilla 
on the right side! but constantly bringing the right side into dis¬ 
credit by his eccentricities, may wish that self-will had permitted 
him to recognize this deficiency in his chief methods of argument 
as a warning to cease arguing. 


^ TEMPLE’S INDIA IN l88o.* 

S IR R 10 IIA.RD TEMPLE possesses two exceptional qualifi¬ 
cations for the task which ho has undertaken m interpretiog 
India to English society. On the one hand, his experience is long . 
and varied *, on the other, he is an adept in tho art of exposition. 
So far as Indian matters are coucernea, no man has seen more, or 
knows better how to put the results of his observations into a form 
which an uninitiated reader will be able to understand. Indian 
affieiaUaretoo freauently deficient in both respects. Each man knows 
well enough the details of the tiny segment of the huge adminis- 
' trative wheel in which bis lot has been cast; but he fails to grasp 
its connexion with, and its relations to, the rest; and he is unable 
to communicate his ideas except to persons who have fathomed 
tlto meaning of techniml words and phrases‘with which he has 
bean all his life so funiliar that the idea of their being itnintellir 
gxble to the worldr at large never occurs to him. The oonss- 
^ qiienm is that jiany a man whose knowledge might be of real 
' value in tbe soktion of difficult quc^lions Is, for all practical par* 
posea, inarticulatb. If be attempts to explain a subject to ah out- 
idder, he falls at once into technicalities Whipb are uimplf 
wildering, and uneonseioosly assumes knowledge on the pmrt of* 
bisheaier wbeneU is the blankest ignorance. A grim official jdbs has 
deacrihed such men as resembling the cuttle-fish, extrodiag an Inky 
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fluid for the purpose of eonosaling their msanlog) sasd it is certain 
that a lamentably large proportion of the hngs mass of Anglo- 
Indian literature has tended, so far as tbe outride world Is een- 
cerned, to intensify the ohseurlfy of what was already suffi- 
eientlv perplexing, and to deepen tho despair of the interring 
intruder who might venture among the mysteries of Indian 
officialdom. 

Sir Richard Temple is the exact opposite of this order of offi¬ 
cial. Mis employments have been so numerous and salaried that 
he has been forced to appreciato thelT relative importance and their 
connexion with one anotnor and with the whole machine of Govem- 
ment; and, nt the saihe time, to learn by practical experienoe^jliow 
hopelessly unintelligible a special subject is to ell but the 
ials who hove made it their particular study. The consequme hi 
that he has produced n book in which the entire range or Indian 
adoiinifltrntioa is explored, and all the complicated structure of 
the various gi'eat State dopsrtments satisfactorily explained, but 
which is, at the same time, from first to last a triumph of lucidity. 
No one who chooses to lead his volume attentively need be trouble 
any lunger by the disagreeable consciousness that India and ita 
affairs constitute a real ** Aeinu mystery,” which defies his best 
eflbrts nt solution and plunges him, wnanever any Indian topic 
presents itself, into bewilderment. The extravagant assertions and 
unsound inferences of writers like Mr. Ilyndman, such crude 
proposals os those which tbe Government recently thought it 
necessary to expose and demolish in the case of Mr. Oaird, and tbe 
monstrous blunders into which English politicians almost inva¬ 
riably fall when they take nn Indian subject in band, are really 
the necessary result of n great and difficult subject being allowed 
to remain imperfectly known and understood by those who feel 
called to think or spoiik or write about it. Yetit'has been hitherto 
far easier to expose and denounce this inadequate knowledge and 
iiiidorstonding than to, point out any quarter in which trustworthy 
information might, witiiout a disproportionate expenditure of time 
and research, be obtained. Ooloiiel Cbesnoy's admirable volume 
on Indian polity has now for more than a decade been tho one 
standard authority on all questions relating to administration; 
but it deals with details, which only those immediately concerned 
in the govurnineut of tho country would find interesting, and it 
has become to a certain degree obsolete from the fact that many 
of the reforms which Colonel Ciiesney I’ecommends have been, 
since he wrote, carried into ollect. Bir 11 . Temple writes evidently 
for a more general audience, and consults the tastes of a wider 
class of I'eadcra. Nothing apparently comes amiss to his innppeas- 
ablo appetite for knowledge and the indefatigable zeal and interest 
with which he explores the wide field' of Observation which India 
opens to willing and woll-iustructcd eyes. From finance to art, 
from Buddhist archraology to projects of public works or agricul¬ 
tural education, from speculations as to the obscure past of primitive 
social forms or tottering creeds to descriptions of mountain scenery 
or sporting adventure—in all alike he is vivid, eager, intensely in¬ 
terested, and not a little pleased with tho work which tho English 
are ejecting in the country. If any one wished for an explana¬ 
tion of the enormous revolution which tbe presence of Englishmen 
in India is efiecting in tho ways, thoughts, and bsliefs of native 
life, he could not find it better set forth than in the vigorous, re¬ 
solute, hopeful, and, on the whole, complacent spirit which breathes 
throughout Sir K. Temple's entire volume. He makes no secret of 
bis belief in his country's destiny as the regenerator of Indian 
society and its pioneer to higher forms of national exjstence 
than any yet attained. He sees everywhere schemes of improve¬ 
ment patiently worked out to snccessful results, and be is naturally 
and justly more occupied with these results than with the ocoasioDal 
mishaps and mistakes by which they have been marred or by 
which their accomplishment has bepn delayed, Ha speaks with a 
cAutitm and guardtalness which contrast strangely with the violent 
confidence of less experienced and less responsime observers *, but, 
ns to the general result, he is unhesitating in bis verdict that the 
British rule in India is effioaeious for enormous good, and that 
such dangers as there are—dangers which are not to be ignored-* 
mav bo met with confidence and hope. Misery, no doubt, there is, 
and must bo, wherever a vast aggregate of 250 millions of htunan 
beings is exposed to the vicissitudes of an aneertsinetimateand to 
all the long list of calamities which affiiet partially civilised com¬ 
munities, Disease, want, and death all operate with a potency 
which is shocking to the philanthrofustana alormioff to the states¬ 
man who fails to see in them the necessary concomiWtiita of a rude 
and comparatively early stage of national existence, from wliieh 
tbe human race can be rescued only by that gradual and often 
tedious process of general improvement which, it hM cost many 
centuries to accomplish in Europe, and which will oeitMnly not be 
aocomplished in India without the defeats and disappointmeiita in- 
cidental to all human efibrts. Meanwhile, it is resssuring to be told 
bv BO careful and experienced an observer as Sir Biehaid Temple 
that tbere are, after all allowance has beem made for oeoscioiud nut* 
carriage, substantial grounds for having thi^ tbe prooiss is bsiog. 
^teued—BO for as human skill and enetgy mav suffioe to hasteoi' 
it—by the administi-ative measures of the Aoglo^ladiin Govern-; 
ment and by the personal exerriona of Indiapi oiiviihma Bincd 
Mr. J. S. Mill wrote his famous apology lor the East India Oom- 
pany, nearly tive-and-twenty years ago, no such fbriribte eirgument 
in favour of British rule has bean adduced ac that which Sir 
R. Tomple*e volume must present to every ttupiejudieed undei^ 
standing. 

It is a satisfaction to dud that Bir R;. Temple entirely eonfinga 
the view as to the finances of India which has been so ft^iietttiij 
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xnaiotaiiMd in these eoIumiiB agalAst those |»rophetB of e?il who 
found in the elleged l»olffU]^tGy of India a oonveoient topic with 
which to work on the fselingt and arouse the alarm of an unin- 
etrueted aodienoe. Speaking with the authority of an ex-Minister 
•of Finaiiee, and oTioentiy with the sedulous accuracy which 
might he expected from such a witness, he adopts the conclusion 
that the leteoaes of India have, on the whole, since the Mutiny, 
more than sufficed to meet all its outfroings of every sort 
except the expenditure on Productive Publio Works; that the 
inteiest on those works is more than covered by their net 
^smingt; and that, owing to the incressed profitableness of 
undertakings,, and the improved credit of the Indian 
^S^J^ment, the: otal annual charge for interest and public- 
fwoM expenditure of eve^ kind is considerably less now than it 
was ten years ago, notwithstanding the outlay of many millions 
of capital on railways and canals. One very ingeuiouB calcula¬ 
tion pots the efiects of the Productive Pnluic Works in a new 
and striking light. It has been contended, the writer says, by 
eome critics of Indian finance, that the expenditure on these pro¬ 
jects, whether in the form of guaranteed capital of the railways 
or direct outlay by the State, ought to he regarded as a part of 
the national indebtedness, and he added accordingly to the public 
debt/ This way of stating the account, whether correct or not, 
would, Sir B. Temple points out, he highly favourable to the 
Indian Oovemmont. It the debt be taken at 149 millions, and 
the guaranteed capital at 97, the total on which interest is 
payable woi^d be 246 millions. But, if the net earnings of the 
Public Works he deducted from the interest charge, the net 
interest payable would be 6 ^, 54, and 4 millions for the years 
1878^, 1879-80, 1880-1 respectively, or at the rate of 2f per cent, 
for the first of the three years, 2I per cent, for the second, and 
less than 1} per cent, for the thira; in other words, the Indian 
Government mis laid out 123 millions in the development of the 
country to such good effect ns regards its own treasury as to 
reduce the rate of interest on its whole public debt below that of 
any other country in the world. Yet these hre the works which 
Mr. Ilyndman a year ago was denouncing ns the ** hare-brained 
projects of reckless and self-opinionated officials, and which Mr. 
Fawcett congratulated himself and his supporters on having 
brought to a partial siandstiU. 

It is impossiblo in the short compass of a review to do justice, 
'even in the way of enumeration, to the topics with which Sir R. 
Temple deals, still less to the manly spirit of loval enthusiasm, 
energetic zeal, and courageous hopefulness that characterizes his 
treatment of every one. In an age when patriotism is too often 
regarded as a foible, and when writers in magazines complacently 
demonstrate the inutility of ICngland’s maintaining her place 
Jimoog the great nations of the world, it is refreshing to meet with 
a writer proud of his country and of his countrymen, and of the great 
work which they are accomplishing in the East, deeply interested 
in showing how real and substantial that work is, and anxious to 
firomote the culm and rational discussion of the means for its 
further advancement. Sir Richard Temple’s name is already 
honourably associated with valuable official works, great adminis¬ 
trative ability, and untiring zeal for the interests of the Govern¬ 
ment and the public; ho has added to the long list of his public 
aerrices by thowing in a compendious aud intmligible form what 
the British administration of India really means, and by enabling 
the world at large to form an intelligent estimate of the degree in 
which it can be regarded as successful, and of the means by 
which still further successes may be achieved. 


DIMPLETHOKPK.* 


TyiMPLETHORPE may bo host described as a very pretty 
story. There is but a slight plot, as there are no strung sen- 
aatioBi; and the scenes are entirely confined to a dead-alive 
UtUe town in the Eastern counties, which lies aside from 


the busy highways of traffic, although within thirty miles of 
London. The characters lead aingularly uneventful lives; the 


«noBt dramatic circumstances in the heroh career consist in his 
rising steadily firom the smallest he^puniogs to some reputation as 
an artist, under tlie patronap of kindly and appreciative neigh- 
boors; while the most formidable dangers to which his hopes and 
Iwppiness are exposed arise out of a foolish, though mild, flirta¬ 
tion. But the story is told with a quiet simplicity which makes it 
ameable, if unexciting, reading; and, in the limited range of life 
which she describes—we imagine that Dimj^ihorpe must be the 
work of a lady—the author ^ves proof of keen observation. All 
the people api^ to be drawn closely after nature, idthough by no 
rneaua servile copies of their originals; and there is generally a 
eoftnSBS end harmony in the piotorea of scenery and persons that 
imprsfesee them upon the memory. 

is mainly a love 4ale, but its hero b more 
human than romantic. Mr. Philip Hatbawav, familiarly styled 
^JPhil by those who knew him best, though*, upon the whole, 
( a remeotable and deserving young mao, is by no means a 
JOQdel of heroic perfection. He b somewhat weak, though not 
wicked, and hb head his been partly turned hj hb social success, 
UihUe hb vani^ b very easity flattered. He had a precocious 
boyish ffiney whaeh, as we mifrht have imagioed, was intended to 
Um ilSninriE on the whob of hb life. In hb attic, under tlb 
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humble roof of hb grandfkther the osier-weaver, he had ventured 
to lift a reverential pair of eyes to littb Audrey Feiguson. 
Audrey, the daughter of hb first patron and benefootor, seemed 
so for above the ragged little worker in the willow beds that it 
anpeared almost sacrilegious in him to make prize of a bit of blue 
ribbon of hers, though it was to be treasured jealously as a relic. 
But Philip climbs the ladder, thanks to his artistic gifts and 
pleasant manners, till be gets on a level with the daughter 
of the BbsentiDg minbter or passes her. Then hb hm b 
turned by the footing on which he is placed with hb superiors; 
while lib senses are intoxicated besides by a passing flirtation. 
It is true that he returns in the end to hb xirat love; but he 
cornea back not only in the character of a penitent, but to ask 
forgiveness for sundry offences which have been decidedly of 
the shabby order. Philip b none the worse artistically on that 
account; on the contrary, ho b all the more lifelike. For Ids 
shortcomiugB are exactly those we should expect to find in the 
peasant^^arsenu, who, in spite of decided genius and a happy way 
of adapting himself to the habits of genulity, has rather more of 
the coarser cby than of the finer porcelain in hb composition. 
What we feel b that, although he is to make his way in the world, 
and may die an Academician of considerable distinction, he b 
scarcely worthy of such a girl as Audrey Ferguson. He has suc¬ 
ceeded, however, in inspiring her with a devoted attachment. It 
b true, indeed, that Audrey had no great chuice of admirers in 
Dimpluthorpe; and we know besides that fascinating women in all 
ages have bvished their love on undeserving objects. And we 
remember, moreover, that Audrey, like her lover, though in a 
different sense, has been slowly developing from the muysaUs 
stage into that of the full-blown butterfly. She was not 
one of those beautiful and lively-witted children who compel 
society in general to pet and spoil them by the sheer force 
of their brilliancy and good looks. When she stole into the heart 
of modest little rhil Hathaway, we are left to suppose that it waa 
owing to hb quick artistic perceptions, with some secret sympathy 
between their souls. She was a placid child, consbtently **aat 
upon and pushed aside by a bustling and notable mother, who, 
though she loved the quiet little girl in her own peculiar way, 
greatly preferred her more showy sister. But little Audrey b a 
bom lady, which the other children in the minbter’s household 
are not. She has a more congenial companion and a good teacher 
in her henpecked, but clever aud gontlemaulike, father; she b 
thoughtful, aud educates herself by self-reflection; she is imagina¬ 
tive, and learns to elevate and refine her&elf in commaninaa with 
her own graceful fancies. The progress of her development 
iu its vanous stages b brought out with great skill ana pro¬ 
bability. For Audrey, although undemonstrative and dbposed 
to he submissive, especially towards those to whom she has 
cause to bo grateful, has an unsuspected strength of character 
which lends her dignity aud presence of mind on occasion. Her 
behaviour to the vain and volatile Phil is very ingeniously 
conceived, because it b so true to what we find wo might have 
expected of her, when wo have come to know her as well as he 
will. So long as she fancies herself sure of his heart, she is docUe 
and humble almost to self-abasement. She b ready to consider 
his humours, to make allowances for hb foibles; she b fond and 
almost forward to a fault; and, in short, will persist in regarding 
him through a pair of love-tinted spectacles. She b very slow to 
suffer the truth to dawn upon her. But when at last she b com¬ 
pelled to realize that he is ashamed of her family, if not of her; 
that even as to herself he is shakou iu his allegiance, and has 
probably a fancy that he might easily do better for himself, 
she is stung to the quick in her self-respect, and her maidexi 
dignity is up in arms. Strengthened by the recollection of the 
humiliation which she has half invited, she has torn Mr. Hathaway 
from her heart, so far as all appearances go. She has left her 
birthplace and all her friends, and gone to take up her residence 
in London. When she subsequently meets her former lover on her 
flying visits to Dimplethorpe, she makes no sign in answer to 
*advaace8 which are at first assured, and afterwards humble. 
Yet it turns out, when we come to tho explanations and the xe- 
conoiliatioD which we see all the time to ^inevitable, that Audrey 
had only taken to flight in the consciousness of her own weakness. 
She knew well that she was passionately in love with Phil, and 
she feared she might have betrayed herself, had they been in tbe 
habit of meeting. The protracted separation under such painful 
and doubtful circumstances has purified and strengthened her 
nature and made her still more valuable as a prize to be won, 
tvhile Phil's somewhat tardy display of constancy has thus brought 
him a double reward. He receives the precious pledges of Audrey’s 
affection, while, as for himself, ha has been driven to fro through 
a discipline of humiliation and self-denial which he sormy needed, 
and wnleh will probably prove tho making of him. So the first 
acts of the love-|uay come to a close with a reasonable prospect of 
their wedded happiness. 

Phil and Audrey are always in tho front of the stage, filling 
the leading parts, as they ought to do. But the author has by no 
means concentrated her attention on them to the exclusion of 
subordinate persons, Audrey's mother, Mis. Feiguson, b exorilent 
in her way; and, if riie fiib her station as a win and housekeeper 
with credit, b the very woman to make an uncongenial home foe 
so refined and retiring a girl os the eldest daughter. Of course 
a residence under Mrs. Foiguson's roof would be intolsnhb to 
any quiet young man of delicate feeling; and we can sympathbe 
with Hathaway's declining to take lodgings there, even when he 
probssad to be keeping company ” with 'Audrey, and ought tp 
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have been delighted to be ao near the young lady. Wo ftel 
einceio sympathy with the worthy Mr. Fergneon, who must hoTo 
bad bitter cause to regret a precipitate and unsuitable marriage ; 
we experience a wicked satis&ction when the orushed wo|^ 
tumsi and when he insists upon extending his protection to Phil 
Hathaway, in the face of his wife’s remonstrances and commands; 
and when at length he is gathered to his fathers, wo are sure 
death must have been a blessed release for him. Neverthdoss, 
Mis. Ferguson is not a monster, nor are we permitted to dislike 
so much as we ore disposed to do. For, ^though she has no 
refinement of feeling, she has a good heart, and she shows 
strong, though pervenfio, motherly instincts when she thinks that 
Audrey, who, after all, is her child, is bmng ** put upon.” Had there 
been any excuse for Phil’s playing fast and loose with his engage* 
mentj it might have been found in the prospect of Mrs. Ferguson 
lor a motlmr-in>law; nevertheless, for once we appreciate that 
lady's coarseness and bluntness when she very frankly gives a 
piece of her mind to that spoiled young ** beggar on horseback.” 
In striking and effective contrast to the Dissenting minister’s wife 
Is Miss Bumalw, a warm*hesrted, elderly spinster, who, as she 
lias taken Phil flatbaway by the himd, has also done much towards 
forming Audrey. Miss Burnaby, a polished, somewhat formal, 
%at iii^^poken lady of the old school, lives with that veteran 
bachelor, her brother tho Qeneral, in an old-fashioned mpor house 
in the outskirts of the town. After having rejected various matri¬ 
monial offers, more or less ineligible, she does not yet deem herself 
beyond the of being made love to by some well-mannered, woU- 

eonneoted gentleman of respectable years and position. So she feels 
all the doeijor personal interest in the worrying love affair of her 
favourite A udrey ; and, usingtho nrivilege given by the many kind¬ 
nesses she has bestowed upon Phil, oven Mrs. Ferguson herself could 
hardly be more candid in sotting his iniquities and follies before him 
when he has been ^adually estranging himself from Audrey and 
been made a fool of by a coquette of ^hion; the diiTerence being 
tiiat Miss Burnaby lectures uko a lady, while the minister’s wile 
** fiitis out” like a scold j and the discrimination between their dif¬ 
ferent styles of invective is nicely indicative of their respective 
characters and positions. But there is always shrowd discrimin¬ 
ation, and generally subdued humour, in all the people whom the 
author introduces, even in such senuus-mindod gentlemen m tho 
lamented Mr. Ferguson, who, as we ore perpetually reminded, 
might ba^e been a happy man had ho remained a bachelor or been 
more fortunately mat^. 

AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

T he annual Heport on tho currency (i) presented to Congresa 
at its meeting in December is of more than usual interest. 
The reduction in the rate of interest upon which tho Comptroller 
dwells is fdready familiar to our readers*, what moy not bo 
equally well known is the strange variation of tho rate between 
dwerent periods of the }ear and different localiticb. At one time 
it was jMMSiblo to obtain money at call in Kew kork upon tho best 
seenriuesat something less than threo per cent.; but the rate latterly 
has been four to four and n half for first doss mercantile paper. 
It is etrango in tho face of such a fact to find how greatly tho 
rate is increased by comparatively short distances from the central 
market. At Boston and Baltimore—cities occupying in the 
United States the commercial position of Liverpool or of Glasgow 
—the average has been fiire, at Washington seven, at St. Louis— 


seven ; at ot I'aul and Umalia trom cignt to ten; in tne ooiitn, 
from seven to ten per cent., except at New Orleans, where it has been 
but little higher than at Iktston. It is curious to find little public 

confidence in paper has been shaken by the prolonged depression of 
the Treaaury notes after the war, following as it did upon a still 
longer period when paper money issued by all sorts of bonks had a 
vdue uncertain and various in the extreme, hluch is the reliance 
of the people upon the good faith of the Government and the securitjp 
of their present banking system, resting as it docs mainly upon 
Government credit, that paper is octumly profoired to gold or 
•olver, except lot purpoece ui hoaTdmv^. 'fbe c|^mnttty of money 
boarded, especially by negroes in the Kouih, is reported to be very 
large, though upon this point the Comptroller offers no distinct 
information. It is perhaps due to the pruforence for paper as the 
more convenient form ot currency that the Silver Coinage Act has 
done BO little harm. On the natural mischief of that measure tho 
Beport hfu some strong and sensible remarks. Everything, we 
^ told, is at present favourable, but the tendency ot laws now 
in force is to continually reduce the amount of gold, and increase 
that of eilven held the IVeasiury. In trying to force silver upon 

the bolder of matunw bonds or of legal tender notes presented 
to redemption, the Government might any day substitute silver 
for gold as the pn^tical money stands, which would at 
01100 enbaoce all prices, and raise gold to such a pioilriam 
ifiOt tibedomptroUer holds, an investment therein at par would 
huft twice M profitable as in United States bonds. The 
•ad’ of MKrii A idtuArion need no coiument 
“ Kf pu^ dokfimwt kg ei wool, the fkjmt ^ 
" ' > W The taxathm MfhH 
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State for the support of publio sehools exceeds e^ht bundled 
thousand pounds sterling } the aggregate expendititoi mdnAro 
of the expense of repsirii^ and er^ttt atb^-bonees and ooit eff 
school-books, is nine huiriued thousand. We may reaomtuiaid to 
the especial attention of those interested in the suljeot that, part 
of the Beport which deals at some length With the eofi^tidn of 
the institations for the edueaUon of deaf mutes, partly 
by the State, partly by publio and private endowmenta. 
other bharacteristie State Papers deal, the one w|tb f< 
systema of naval eduoation in «neral (3), the other with 
special traioiDg of seamen in ^igland and Franca (4)1 ebietty 
with the training-ships of the two countries. The latto giysa 
high, but, we befieve, only deserved, praise to the trainiiig«g|to 
for the Roy^ Navy under the control of the Briliili Admlrauv la 
far surpassing in results, and at no unreasonable cost, any of wrir 
rivalB or competitors. 

The biography of Governor Andrew (5), of the State of Massa¬ 
chusetts, has the merit of moderate length which if so lire 
in American memoirs. Mr. John A. Andrew was not Every 
prominent figure among the American statesmen of his day; but 
he commanded a degree of respect and confidence in his own 
State which many more active and generally better known per¬ 
sonages failed to obtain. His absolute integrity, personal and 
political, was beyond question; a certain simpuoity, accompanied, 
os is not unfrequently the case, by a peculiar wilmlness i^n a 
few special subjects whereon his eonvierions were too oe^y 
rooted in his inoividual personality to be affected by reaseming or 
by authority, no doubt added to the charm he appears to have 
exorcised over many of those who came into personal contact 
witli him and to his popularity with his neighoours and con¬ 
stituents. During the war of secession, wielding the power of 
his State, he evercised a groatei inflnence than is merally 
known, the more, perhaps, on accoimt of a^ certain similarity of 
temper which brought mm into sympathy with President Idnodu 
rather than with the more practised and cultivated statesmen 
who surrounded him. The constitutional loyalty of Governor 
Andrew was as unimpeachable as his political sincerity. The 
first half or two-thirds of his biography will be found to be well 
worth reading, and to make no unreasonable demand on the leisure 
oven of an English student of American politics. The rest of the 
book is filled up with addresse*!, orations, and memorial speeches, 
which no ono except the immediate constituents of GTovemor 
Andrew will, we think, now care to preserve. 

The Life of Dr. Hodge (6), Professor in the Theological Semi¬ 
nary at Princeton, New Jersey, a gentloman m much inferior in 
impoitanco and in the popular interest of his life to Oovemor 
Andrew as the latter was to President Lincoln or Mr. Seward, 
occupies six hundred closely printed pages, containing at least ten 
times as much matter ns the biography of the Governor. It is 
possible that, despite its extravagant length, the book may be 
attractive to some of Dr. llod^ire’s co-rnligionists, but the contrast 
presented by tho two works is certainly instruoUvo; we wish it 
could he hoped that American biographers in general would nrofit 
by the example. The memoir of the practical statesman teUs all 
that the woild can care to know about one who really affected the 
fortunes of a great nation at the greatest crisis in its stoiy. The 
elaborate account of the professor contains an enormous mass of 
letteis and memorabilia of no interest whatever to any but his 
own immediate family and entourage; and all that was worth 
recording for the information of the public minht have been com¬ 
pressed into fourteen of the 140 modest pages devoted to the stoxy 
of the simple straightforward man who ruled the Puritan com¬ 
monwealth during three or four critical years. 

The memoir prefixed to tho household edition of Poe’a 
works (7) is considerably longer than that last-mentioned, though 
it contains not a fourth port of the matter or rubbish with whirii 
the Inography of Dr. Hodge hos been padded. agaili, pro¬ 

portion has been well observed. No one will think xoo octavo 
pages too much for a really new and thoughtful b^gvophy 
of one .of the most interesting perbonalitios in the history of 
Amerioiw literature. Mr. StoemsM endeayouxa to do true ins- 
tiee to the memory of his subject, differing almost as wiooly 
from the eulogistic tone of his recent defiers as from the 
spiteful aud xoaliciuus temper which appoavt to have animated 
his original biographer. That Poo wai perfectly innocent of 
many of the sins ascribed to him by the latter, has, wa think, 
btien made clear beyond question. That his caneer, hard and diffi¬ 
cult as it was, was ruined rather by bis own wc^eisea by 
the harriiness of others, Mr* Stoddard, has, wa think, siyffiakfrtly 
ostabUshed. Poe’s was one of those p^ulto tampamments anon 
which certain common temptations act with aspect to8^ )£t 
which caraot yield to them without payiiig a pwalty mm kmmh 
diate and far more terrible than much gromor tioai, ttnkiril Wva 


.s‘,sxgssx£t'isssmjiz'. _ 
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laeklew in^gencse, entail upon leM aenaittva oxganizatione. Mrs. 
Sto^^e hat doM some aonrieoi despite her d^berate snidigQitj and 
wanton or ledtleai ii^atioe to the memory of Byron, by ahowingr 
how Ihtaliy hie eduenion land oircumatancea exposed mm to the 
temptathm of kdiilgeDoe in wine, and how tatal that indul- 
nneo -waa th hia p^iar temperament. Poe more resembled 
SheUey thi» Bynm in the delicacy alike of his ozganiaation and 
of hie dancy. Unfbrtunately he had Byron’s susceptibility to 
temptation without Byron*a physical energy and reonTOrative 
poweta^ He tree tried far more sorely than, hut for his own 
;reutiifnil enorsi l^ron ever need hove been $ be was almost 
driyeo to the consolation which ever tells w;ith most terrible after 
i^on such natures as his; and excesses which might hardly 
havetfjnredan ordinary man seem to have ruined alike his physiom 
>he|lta and his intellectual power. The more carefully wo study his 
etoryi aa told by various writers from the most dmerent stand¬ 
points, the more we find pne and the same inference forced upon 
us. ^ Gifted with very extraordinary and exceptional powers, but 

g )wers strangely and somewhat narrowly limited in their sphere, 
be might under favourable circumstances have been a great and a 
happy man. Happy, indeed, for a short time, even under vexy 
severe trials, he seems to have been. With less marvellous 
intellectual gifts, and a somewhat stroi^r self-control—his 
power of will for some time and in certain directions was very ex¬ 
ceptional—he might have been a disUngnisbod and a useful citizen, 
« contented and &arly loved husband and father. He was placed 
in circumstances most certain to bring out the weak points of his 
cnaracter, he was tried by afflictions beyond his strength, and he 
yielded to temptations which had for him in such afflictions an 
almost irresistible attraction. No thoughtful reader, we think, 
will close Mr. Stoddard’s memoir without the profouodest pity and 
sympathy for its subject, without a somewhat bitter end angry 
contempt for those wmi have presumed to judge or to blame him. 

Mrs. Weitzel's JSister and Hamt (8) is what she modestly calls 
it—a sketch, and no more—but a sketch of a life which cannot be 
toiicbod even in outline without exciting interest and sympathy, 
if not precisely of that sort that a fuller study of her subject 
has called forth in the authoress herself. The charncier of Jac¬ 
queline Pascal was one of those truly feminine cliaracters which 
iew, whether men or women, can ohservo even across the distanco 
of generations without being touched by its sweetne-ss and gentle¬ 
ness, and interested by the earuestness and siuceriLy of its self- 
devotion. But her career will seem to most Buglish readers a 
complete mistake, and a mistake due to her weaknesses, amiable and 
womanly ns they wore, rather than to her not less striking virtues. 
Her connexion with her eminent brother and with iho society that 
gathered round Port lloyal gives its chief interest to the stor}', 
and has enabled Mrs. AVeitzel to eiiLaucethat interest by .slretching 
more than one of tbo cbaracters with whom her heroine w'as 
brought into contact, Mrs. Van Chouowith’s Sfon^a of the 
SaintB (9) is a work of altogether inferior fimdit}. It seems a 
mistake latal to the whole purpose of the book to mix up the 
legends of chumpious like Sf. Uoorge, St. David, and St. Denis, 
w'lth poetic stories like that of St. (Christopher, with real cha¬ 
racters like those of St. Catharine, St. Francis of Aasisi, or St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary, and St. Patrick. 

We have two works on the theory of evolution written from 
exactly opposite standpoints, and eacii ciilculatud to excite in readers 
at all familiar with the subject, and not very deeply prejudiced 
on either side, a feeling of antagonism rathet* than of disposition 
to agree with tlie conclusions of the writer. Mr. Mott answers the 
question Was Man Created? ” (10) in the Darwinian sense with 
a confidence which, we think, Mr. Darvviu himself would pronounce 
to be altogether exaggerated. Mr. Mott’s book, despittt the curious 
information it contains and tbe minuteness and clearness with 
which, both in tbo text and the illustrations, the supposed descent 
of man is traced to the Ascidian or to the primitive protoplasm 
through every one of the supposed links, can only ttsnd to mislead 
a reader who takes it up without having first carefully studied all 
that Wallace and Darwin have written, and something also of 
what advene critics have hod to say upon the subject, l^ofossor 
Chapin deals with tbe same question from a tlieological point of 
view (11). That the quarrel between Oain and Amil represented 
the eont^ between nomad and agricultural races or impulses, 
that the fixet muxdeV represents the victory of a higher over a 
lower ^vUizatioD, and that Cain, in short, was the prlmieval 
beneihetor of xoanhind^ and the founder of arts and author of 
iBociol deveUqnnent, may be news to the orthodox world, outside, 
.at Itait, oC the congregation to which Dr. Chapin dedicates his 
voittme. 

Mr. dofflhb narratives of old colonial days (12) deal with 
times and topics that have furnished material for elaborate 
historisst for s^ool abridgments^ for col lections, anecdotic, bio- 
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graphical, and legendaiy, for grave lessons and excitixm stories, 
to innnmerahls Amerioan authors. There is aotMng wicb which 
Americans are from childhood made so fiuniliarno subject per¬ 
haps in the world upon which so little truth has been told^ upon 
which such innumexahle fictions ore univenally current, except 
tbe histo^ of English rule in Ireland, and indeed of Ireland gene¬ 
rally. That the colonists, especially of New England, were aU 
saints and heroes is a part of the received creed of every American 
schoolboy and schoolgirl. It follows consequently tilat all thrir 
enemies, Indians, French, English, all with whom ^ their own 
act or that of others tbo Pilgrim Fathers and their imnds came 
into collision, were cowards, savages, brutes, and fiends. In this 
respect Mr. Ooflin’s book is not very much better or very much 
worse than the avera^ of its competitors. No one wlio reads 
between tbe lines will be likely to find any strong sympathy for the 
men who, after murdering hundreds of Indian women and children, 
often burning them to death by surprise when they Stormed and 
fired an undefended village, came home to dwellings in ashes, to 
find their own wives and children dead or captive. The aari%e 
brutality of tbe American Puritans truthfully told would ai^d 
one of the most significant and profitable lessons that history could 
teach. Champions of liberty, but merciless and unpumcipled 
tyrants, fugitives from persecution, but the most sensmess an^ 
reckless of persecutors; claimants of an enlightened religion, 
hut the last upholders of the cruel and ignoxant creed of 
witch doctore; whining over the lerocity of the Indian, yet out¬ 
doing that ferocity a hundredfold; complaining of his treachery, 
yet, ns their descendants have been to this day. treacherous with 
a deliberate indiilbrence to plighted faith such as tbe Indians 
have seldom shown—the ancestors of the heroes of the revolu- 
tionai’y aud of the civil war might be held up as examples of the 

S ower of a Calvinistic religion and a bigoted lepuhlicauiam to 
emoralizo fair averajj^e specimens of a race which, under better 
influences, has shown itself the least cruel, least treacherous, least 
tyrannical of the master races of the world. We do not say that 
this picture would not be a one-sided one; we do say that it 
would show a side which hitherto Inis been studiously concealed, 
and that side by side with the descriptions of Mr. Coffin and his 
thousand congeners it might give the Americans of to-day a fizir 
idea of the Americans of two hundred years back. 

No such exception can he taken to Mrs. Arr’s graceful, homely, 
quiet sketches of old-time childhood life f 13). The only fault we 
need find with this relates solely to the title. There is less of the 
authors own child-life than uf the people she knew in childhood 
and the scones with which she was then familiar, described from 
the staudpuiiil aud in the tone of middle life. 

General Brishin’s Bctf lionanza is a lively, practical, but 
very re.‘idable, sketch of the life and prospects of a cnttle-breedar 
on tlie plains of the Far West. Some of his facts are a little 
startling, li is difficult, for instance, to believe even on his 
assurance tliat a little more than a square mile of posture will 
support a herd of four hundred cattio with their young in a 
climate where stall feeding is recommended for at' least two 
months of the year, and where hay is the only winter food. Mr. 
F. H. Lelaiid’s Farm Homen (15) is a manual of house-building, 
house-furnishing, and house-keeping on American farms, from the 
first breaking of the sod to the cooking of the last thanksgiving 
feast. 


(r3) Old-Timf Chiltt-Lifv. By K. 11 . Air, Author of “Now England 
Bygouc^." l*liil)idul]»hia : & Co. tPRi. 

^ (14) 77 ie Beef Bonanza; nr, Jtow to Get Bich on t/ie JPiaiM. By 
Criu'i'iil J. S. Urisbin, U,iS.A., Author of ** Life or' (icucrAl Gnpnli” &c. 
1 llu.slriitod. riiiladolithin : Lippinoott & Go. London : Suiiipson Low & 
Co. 1881. ^ 

(15) /c/m Homes, Jn-floors aud Out-dimrs. Jly IC. H. Leland. 
Illustrated. New York: Oruiigu Judd Co. London:* TrUlmer & Co. 
z88z. 
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THE oLOnmB. 

^QBLDOM dorinff the present generation has more in- 
O terest been felt in the prooeedings ,of the House of 
Commons than during the present week, «and never, 
perhape, baa that interest been rewarded by proceedings of 
n more dramatic nature. A forty-one hours’ sitting, an 
interfention of an unprecedented character on the part of 
the SrsAiCSB, a proposal revolutionizing the svstem of 
legislation and of a kind entirely new in the long and 
eventful history of Parliament, and finally the successive 
sumnsion of nearly enough membera to make an ordinaiy 
"House, make up a sufficient list of rmportant occurrences, 
while the detailed chronicle of the week offers not a few 
other sabjeota for rcfieotion and criticism. The conduct 
of the Qovemment is naturally the first of such subjects, 
for of the conduct of the chief disturbers there can be only 
one opinion, especially after the exaggerated and melodra- 
matio violence of their behaviour on Thursday. In the 
difficult ciroumsianoes in which Mr. Gladbtonb and his 
odleagnes were placed great allowance must be made for 
them; but exception may fairly be taken to much of their 
conduct, both in action and in abstaining from action, 
daring the debate, and ccvtainly it may be taken to tho 
reme^ they proposed to apply to the evil which has now 
reached such an unbearable height. It U notowortby that 
the task of vigilantly watching offenders and of invoking 
the terrors of the SrrAKEa ifpon them was for the most 
part left to the Opposition lenders. When, owing to tho 
unfortunate indecision of Dr. Platfaib, the efforts of Sir 
Aiohaed Cross and Sir Stafford Noethcote were frus¬ 
trated on Tuesday night, it was with the utmost difficulty 
that the Gnvemmeut, in tho not very effootive person of 
Mr. Childres, could be got to support these right bononr- 
wblo geutlemen; while afterwards Mr. BuiOHr seemed to 
take a pleasure in announcing that the Government way 
of dealhm with tho matter was something quite different, 
and thatin this case, at any rate, they did not intend to 
be oontent with ** the ordinary law.” 

It is no eeoret that some of the forward part^ in Parlia¬ 
ment and in the Cabinet are extremely anxious for the 
olfiture pure and simple, and it is natural that they should 
be so. They find themselves, or think themselves, to be 
in a great majority of the present House, and their chief 
epeakere and organs avow, with some simplicity, their in- 
tentiou to make it impossible for such a misfbrtune to 
befiill the country as the translation of their majority into 
a minority. That is to say, when this tronblesomo Irish 
boiiiieso is finisiied, the franchise and tho oonstiinencics 
imettJm manipulated so as to give to the Radical party 
e« tS§i learn of power as may be praotioable. This in* 
teatfoo at onco makes them anxious for the clAlnre and 
Ibae Ibom any anxiety as to its application. Tho cldture 
wotdd help them to pern the measures which would 
mke it extremely unlikely that it eould soon bo used 
against thorn. Kow the opposite party would fully do* 
eafve 'the fismous' attriba^ of stupidity if they were 
not quite aware of these'Hhti, and a diainelinatlon to 
offsk Aeir own throats to the knife is veiy obvious among 
them^ It has been openly saiiid, and some jonmals wbioh 
be expected io.bqlNeorQ thoughtful have echoed 
\ iha eaiplngf that if the Opposition had opposed the 
ov the modified form of it whieh the Govern* 

' gam propose, the vesponsiblH^ of enoomging ohstruo- 
tfea.vfonid rest with tham^ That this is wholly nnjust 


the demeanour of the Conservatives during the foc^. 
one hours' debate, and the oordial support given to the 
Government and the Cbatr on Thursday, abundantly 
showed. With inaigniScaat exceptions they refrained 
entirely from oontribuiing to the miscalled disenssion; 
hut their leaders, as has been said, matured, mid, but 
for the half-heartodnoBS of the Government end the fisint- 
heartedneas of the Dsputt Spbakbb, would have carried 
ou^ a plan which would of itself have saffioed to van* 
quish Mr. Pabnell and to render obstmotion of the 
merely wanton kind extremely unlikely in the future, 
while it would not endanger the jnst influence of p largo 
and respectable minority. The plan which Sir Riobabd 
4CEOBS, Sir Staffobd Noethcote, and Mr. W. H. Surra 
pursued, which was defeated by Dr. Platfair, and the effi¬ 
cacy of which was abuudantly shown on Thursday night, 
cannot be abused, because the debate must have oontinuM 
for a considerable time, and tho evidence of obstrnctivo 
conspiracy must be clear, and must have accumulated 
largely, hefdro it can be applied. Now the cldtnre, or the 
declaration of urgency, unless it be so carefully guarded 
as to be scarcely effective, is a weapon eminently sns- 
oeptible of abuse. What is especially repugnant in the 
ol 6 tare and similar plans to English Parliamentary pro¬ 
cedure is tho necessary stipulation of a certain nr.m& 9 r by 
which they must be carried, and tho consequent rosog- 
nition of a mere brute majority as the deciding power, not 
merely in the last resort, but in tho first. It cannot ho 
too often repeated that it is not because the Irish members 
are few that their obstruction is regarded as indejmnt, 
but because they have absolutely nothing in the way 
of argument to bring forward iqt themselvoi. It w 
the manner and maehmeiy, not the lact^ of their iresist* 
ance which is disgraceful and intolerable. Now the con¬ 
trast between the plan which the Government wishes to 
apply and the plan which the Opposition endoavoured to 
pursue is jnst this, that tho latter deals with l^e manner 
df resistance, the former with the fact only. tfnlcAb a 
speaker, or number of speakers, are dearly oonvicted of 
obstruction for obstruction’s sake, he and they H^nob be 
silenced as Mr. Pabnell and others of his band m rapid 
succession would have been silenced but for Dr. PlatVaib, 
There are moments when a bare substantive majority of 
the whole House, still more a two-thirds majority, or 
three-fourths of members proseht, might be sufficiently 
intoxicated by party zeal to stop the months of their op¬ 
ponents in the teeth of ri^ht and justice. But, even 
though the House he not what it was, it is to be hoped 
that there nrimw moments in which the Sfeakeb could 
be induced to detect, or the House to recognize, evidence 
of deliberate obstruction, where such obstruction dearly 
did not exist 

The events of Vreduesday morning and Thursday night, 
and the motion of Mr. Gladstone for we of extra- 

ordinaiy power to the Speaker Under certain limitatioos, oan 
only strengthen the regret wfal^ annsi bk Iblt that the 
method previously suggMited ^ tne pppositfon leaders was 
not oamed out. That methodlaaving been dedined, there 
was probably nothing to do for the tfme but to act as the 
Spbakbb acted. His action haa been called a coup 
and, in so far is it is incapable of justification by any 
written order, statute, or preo^ent, it certainly was such. » 
Probably, aftw the momentary sense of relief from the 
tyranny of the'Home Rolers which was at first experi¬ 
enced, 00 ^member of the House fdt altogether satisfied 








The ^Tiew. 


[Vdvucrjr i, 


ilLtbo oiroamBtancQi; perbttpa, 

I beoftose aftcnr-^a refaw of m 
u to adopt a legUI|^ate,)And eottain 
tugi^ho pla^o, thm wM absolatelj 
so lefSSo do. It ia, however, quite ol^pv 
>t cannot and ought not to be expeotra 

to inte^tNiSll^slaatljr in this way; and tho fact of his 
, haviHg intervened once jmoJkes all the more necessary, to 
devise for the fntnre a rogelar eoufse of ^ra|teoding. Pev- 
htns better than Mr. 6LAosTOve*4 planvim limited as it 
irf m the direetion of SiV STAfvoHo Nd»TflCOTE*8 amend* 
ijpientB, wonld be a co-ordination of the new rnles already 
a^M for the parpose, with perhaps some added preoan- 
iii^. The •< ^rty^one heora* eittinKof this week ipay be 
pardonably, taken as eihibiUng ptwtmetioti at its v^ry 
Worst. Tet, had it been impossible for Dr. Commins and 
^ Mr. SiKTON to make tbelr two and three-hour harangues, 
•and had the plan of saapondiug eaoh^ member when it be¬ 
came obvious that be was merely repeating himSelf Of iet^ 
pnrposo been adopted, that obstruction conld have been 
defeated in half the time without any coujj iVetat at 
As for Hr. ‘Gxadstonk'b proposal, it is so far satis- 
Vaotoiy in that it puts the powers which it confers rather 
in the hands of the Speaker, who is presnmably impartial, 
than in tho hands of the leader of the majority. But 
there can be no doubt that, in order to render it a safe 
power to entmCt even to sneh an official—and it must be 
remembered tl^t partisan Speakers are not absolutely un¬ 
known in the past or impossible in tho future—amend¬ 
ment^ in Sir Stafford NoRTneoTe’s sense, was necessary. 
Mr. Gladstone’s form not merely armed the Speaker with 
dictatorial power in regard to a particular measure, but in 
regard to the whole business of the House, for an indefinite | 
period; Sir Stapfokd Northcotb’s confines—^though, in 
the shape in which it was accepted, not so definitely alt | 
might be desired—>the period of urgency to tho passage of 
a particular Bill. Wfbh the former it would l^ possible 
for a strong Government, in collusion with a servile 
Speaker, to spring upon the House a whole serids of 
rovolationa?7 measures which would hav^ to be con¬ 
sidered under duresse. With Sir Stafford Northcotb’s 
the House would have already formed its judgment on the 
merits of the measure which, and which alone; it wonld 
-then give powers to accelerate. Tho reduction of Sir 
Stafford NoRTneoTs's demands first for an absolute 
majority of the House, then for a majority numbering at 
least three hundred, to a three-fbnrths majority of a 
House containing the latter number was perhaps unfortu¬ 
nate; but it still provides against a snatched amsion far 
better than Mr. Gladstone’s orijginal proposal. Lastly, the 
enggestion that the House should bo permitted to free 
itsw from the state of urgency, instead of remaining 
absolutely in the Speaker's hands, is a clear improvement, 
as is' the proviso that a Minister of the Crown shall 
give reasons for ** urgency.” It would be too much 
& say that the proposal, eren as thus amended, is 
one which can be regarded with great satisfaction, but 
it is a| least free from some of the dangers which 
womd otherwise attend it, and which attend all plans of 
snddenly^and finally barking, not an obnoxious or ill- 
belfhv^mdividiial or groifp of individuals, but the whole 
body dr opponents or defendei-s of a particular measure or 
a pMtioplar right. % 
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THE LAin> LEAGUE AI7D THE CABINET. 

T he audacious denial of the existence of outrage by 
the Land League members, and by such advocates of 
their cause as Mr. Labocohere and Mr. C. Hcsselx^ is 
sufficiently answered by the column of Irish news in eveiy 
number of the daily papers. The same sheet in which Mr. 
Bobsell'a speech was reported contained a short account 
of an application to a Court in Dublin for substitution of 
service of an ejectment or other legal process on a tenant 
who refoied to pay his rent. Affidavits were produced to 
the effect that a force of eighty policemen had Wn driven 
bask a mob when they attempted to protect an ofttoor 
to Serving the notice. It was added that no sheriff’s officer 
Wpuld encounter the risk, and the plaintiff consequently 
for leave to serte the notice by post. Tnree or 
four other cases of outrage are reported on the same day; 
and it la stated that in many towns no tradesman can bay 
er unless he is provided with a certificate of member* 
^eb&j^ bf the Land Loagne. In a case reported in Thursday's 
the Queen's Bench Division,in Dublin refused sa 


gmdgw the pobseanon iof srms so the TieofdSl bSeSM# 4t 
knew that they would use them against their enettum tho 
landlords. The obstruotive Irish members, thon^ 'IhlRy' 
neither. disbelieve nor proheldy ^dlsappips# snoh on{to 
toges* have, no hesildtion to xoimatinff^egsto and 
the statement that Ireland is perfectly tranqtDuL The ad^* 
vantage to be gmned by disputing nototioffStoots to.not 
immediately obvious; but toe firs^ proponadBr of *|m 
untrue statement makes the tSak tostor ftf tlbew who 
follow I and the fiction, or unwarranted negation, likotnoi# 
unreal paradoxes, gradually passes into a oommonifim. 
Mr. Parnell and his associates might perhaps havendlied 
to thoir oanse a larger number of adherents if ihsy had nop 
made themselves gratuitously odious to the House 
practice of obshuction. It may have bcien .desirable 
annoy thoir enemies, but they have by Hie skme process 
alienated such friends as Mr. Hopwood, who sSys tbsi ho 
intended at the beginning of the Session to Tote egttosk 
the Goverbmeut Bill. His irritation again^ the ohshpio- 
tives has reconciled him to the unwelcome task of pro¬ 
tecting life aUd property. The arrest of Mr, MlOBAiL 
Davi'H' is a satisfactoiy proof that the Government is not 
to be deterred from enibreing tho law. In this ease there 
is no questioh of conviction, as the Crown can at the dis- 
cre^on of the Ministers revoke a*ticket-of-leave. 

It is to be hoped that the two Ministerial speeches of 
last Week may admit of a satisfactory interpretation; bnt 
some nneasiness was excusable when Mr. Briout dwelt on 
the comprehensive character of the Land Bill, and When 
Mr. Gladstone carefully extenuated the stringency of tho 
Bill for the Protection of Life and Property. He was 
e<|nally solioiloos to explain that the provisions of tho 
Bill would not interfere with tho oi^nusation of tho 
Land League, or with its meetings if they were pro¬ 
perly conducted. Probably all friends of order agree in 
tho opinion that an exactly opposite result of a Sill tor 
the protection of respectable Irishmen would have been 
more desirable. The professed object of the Land League is 
to induce tenants to reduce thoir payments for rent to a 
point fixed either by themselves or by tho League. The 
whole pnrpose of the system is as dishonest and as lawless 
os the methods by which its objects have been sttained. It 
is a caricaturo of constitutional cant to boast, in Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s words, that the Ministerial Bill will allow of tho 
most revolutionary and subversive proposals. It may be a 
question whether the measure shouJd nave been so framed 
as to prevent dangerous agitation, batitisnottbebasiness 
of a M inister to invite the exercise of license by ostontatijens 
promises of impunity. One of the clauses of the Protec¬ 
tion Bill seems to have been framed for the express |m]^|oso 
of at the same time rendering the other provisions in¬ 
operative, and providing supemuous facilities for Paadia* 
mentary obetruction. Every warrant issued under the Act 
by the Lord Lieutenant is at once to be laid before Pariia* 
ment with tho statement of the grounds of arrest. Sithcir 
it is intended that the House of Uommons should be u Oonrt 
of Appeal from the Irish Executive, ortho proposed eutoit- 
ment is a product of simple imbecilily. Jit to perhaps bnl a 
seooudary evil that the obstructive gang wiU have a 
plausible excuse for debating at length every arrest irhIcH 
may be made. Mr. Forster has hitherto, with imperfeot 
success, answered questions on Irish judicial pn>oee4i9M 
by declining to give infermation on matters un^^a 
consideration of the prp^r tribunals, but the new snaet- 
ment will penetrate hto ludicious reserve. If dooumsato 
are reanirsd to be laid before Parliament, it must ba 
inferred that Parliament is to form a judgment on tttoto 
contents, and the reasons or the evidence on which itmy 
arrest to founded will become proper sidijeots of • ton 
bate. If a conspirator has been arrestea tor an oAmoa 
oommil^ted in prosecution of j; secret ]fiot, all his con¬ 
federates are to receive publio notice of the substance ^ 
Qf the information which may have been opnfideniMyA 
fumisbed to the authorities; and tlm^inalqitotont 
members ore to have ample ppportnuiiy of esdtot. tba 
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tmiwmittinff their remonstranoe to the Govemhieiit at 
hoitte, Sir &Ani'i.R Fkkrb encoaraged them to that 
tWr^ition would be granted. Th^ nou^iuTeat the 
abeura statement that he stated in a letter wbioh aooom* 
iMuited the memorial that he had artillery' at hi* 
disposal to blow the aesembly of Boors away. Sir Babtlb 
Frbrb had really said that, it he had known of the torbu* 
lonoe prevailing in the Transvaal, lie might have applied 
to Lord CBitMSFORD ibr additional troops. One of the 
first' dnttes of the rnler of a province » to disoounte- 
nanoe any insnrreotion which may seem possible or pro* 
bable by a dno o^fhibition of forco. As might be eapeoted, 
Mr. PffiETORiUB and his colleagnes desoril^ the act of Sir 
Tbbophilus SHErsTOiNE, which was undoubtedly hasty, as 
wanton and malioions. They refer neither to the desperate 
condition of tho province at the time, nor to the language 
of Mr. BuBasRS ; and they are careful to forget that the 
annexation was not supported by any English force. They 
are equally silent as to the bonofits whioh the country has 
sinee derived by tho rognlation of its finances, by the 
alnolute security afforded against native enniuies, and by 
the establishment for the first time of a just and regular 
(Government. It is not, indeed, to bo expected that they 
should furnish arguments Ugainst themselves, but it is 
necessary to check and correct inaccurate and incomplete 
atatementa. In the current number of the Nineteenth 
Century Sir Babtle Frebe gives a full and instructive 
histOiy cf the ciroumstanocs of tho ntniexation. He is not 
only A competent authority, but an impartial witness, as 
the tmnsaotion was oomplotod bofuro he assumed the 
government of South Africa. 

The insurgent loaders deny tho charge, which is never¬ 
theless generally believed, that they have intrigued with 
the native opponents of the English Government. On the 
contrary^ they allege that they wore strictly neutral in the 
Zulu war, although they received overtures from Clte- 
WAYO. Tho war was, in fact, undertaken in the interest 
of the Transvaal more directly than for the beneiit of any 
other province. Tho unfriendly feeling which the Zulu 
King had lately displa^'od to tho English authorities was 
prindpally founded on his conviction that since the an¬ 
nexation of the Transvaal the English Government had 
identified itself with his enemies tho Boers. It was true 
that fiir Bartle Frebe bad largely modified in favour of 
tho Boers the territorial award which Lad recognized tho 
right, of tho Zulus to disputed lands. The great army 
which, had for two or three years been destined for the 
invasion of the Transvaal was destroyed or disbanded 
at a heavy cost of life and money, witoout the smallest 
oo-operaUon from its intended victims. It is too much to 
boast, even if the assertion were true, that the people of 
the Transvaal were neutral in a quarrel which was esson- 
tially their own. The organa of the rebel Government 
are, as nsual in. such cases, more outspoken than their 
principals. They undoubtedly supply a oonclusive reason 
for suppressing the revolt in thoir accusations and threats 
against their English neighbours. They assert that 
English shopkeepers have sold arms to the natives ; and 
the charge is probably so far well founded that all the 
tradethe country is in English hands. It is not 
allegcd^mat the tramo is nnlawful, nor is it known to 
have attained large dimensions. Tho chief native market 
for arms was in the Diamond-fields, which are far from 
the Transvaal. Other menaces and expressions of ill-will 
are not oven provided with an exense. “Woe to the 
** English ** is denounced if they, fail to join tho insur¬ 
rection to which they are unanimously opposed. It is 
the duty of the English Government to profit by tho 
vaniing and to render the threat innocuous. j 

It is to be regretted that tbe Ministerial answers to 
vexatious questions about belligerent rights were not more 
simple and direct. It would have been easy to decline all 
discussion on the subject, and at tbe same time to explain 
tbe rules by which the conduct of the commanding officer 
will bo guided. On a subsequent day Mr. Chiu»£R 8 fur- 
nisbed all the information which can reasonably be i 
squired in the form of a statement that the Boers will be 
admitted to tho uHinary courtesies practised in warfare, 
including exchange of prisoners, it is satisfactox^ to 
learn th& Sir G. Colley has thus far no reason to infpute 
to tdie enemy any violation of tho ordinal^ ruloa of 
warfare. Tbe members who werd anxious to know 
whether the Boers ore* rebels or belligerentB probably | 
AlLteiiijtied no doubt that they would practically to 
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lond^hat modem demooruoy semus to' idUitprut* hU e wtge 
of jpotriotism. Americans mad Freuehmeu mddhig fulrsm^ 
opmiout oourt popular Ihvour^y affeotitig espeoiid 
the honour of tbe natioiL The eurrespimaiug peHUkhd **ut 
m England, always sympothieeB with letolB SBid 
foreign odvenBoneB. FomvesieBB of peraooal enemicB 
be laudable, but extreme tolef«noe:^r tbe eueimeB of tibo 
State is more likely to proceed from foeHnge of dUndleotkMa. 
than from obaritoble enthusioBm. In tbe preitot noie tho 
malcontents have thus far obtained little snooess#. It 
true that Mr. Gladstonb and Mr. Gbant Dorr appeared 
be puBsM on tbe point of belligerent rights; but tbb '' 
rapid despatob of reinforcements to SonUi Africa is tbe^ 
best piuctical reply to foreign aqd domestic tembnstAnoes* 
The Boers are belligerents in the sense that they ore en*< 
gaged in a war of their own seeking, whicb the Bngliilk 
Government » prosecuting with satisfactoxy vigour* 


GERMANY AND ENGLAND. 

CORRESPONDENT, who styles himself not inap*. 
propriately an ** Unfortunate hlnglish Resident,’* ha*r 
written to the Pall Mail Gazette to describe tho sufferiUge 
which he, as an Englishman, is undergoing under the per* 
secuiions of the German press. Ho finds that England 
and everything English arc at a aad discontii in Germany.. 
Evciy day papers of all shades of opinion unite in vilifying 
the English Government, both English parties, EngHsb 
policy, English manners, and all Englishmen and all Ettmish* 
women. The special charges on which the chief leltance 
is placed to sustain ibis indictment ogainst a nation aro 
that tho English aie stirrers-np of strife and are great 
tyrants. To prove the first charge it is pointed out that 
England has not turned round on Greece with the sudden¬ 
ness whicb has marked the termination of the fleeting friend¬ 
ship of France. To show how tyrannical England is, nothing 
more is needed than to watch her shooting down tho 
Boers merely because they wish to bo free. "Whep 
Germans take a fit of national passibn they are apt to go 
thoroughly to work. They aro excited, and give free vent 
to thoir excilement. They are good haters, and like to 
lob their hatred be known. They nsod to write just in 
this way ogainst the French, then against tho Rnssians, 
and then came the tnm of the Jews ; now England is the 
mark of German scorn, and this fashion will lost its littie 
day. The English Resident cannot be wholly mistaken 
as to a plain matter of fact, and there is, no doubt, much 
ignorant and vulgar abuse poured on England by German 
journalists. But tho English Resident is unfortunate, 
not only becauso lie lives in Germany at a time- when 
England is being abused, but also because he does 
not seem to be quite tbe man to live in Germany 
at all. Life in a foreign country is intoleiable unless 
tbe ref-ident foreigner is prepared to mako tbe best of 
those with whom ho is thrown, to see their virtues ms 
well as their viocs, and to pass ^oVor bursta of mo¬ 
mentary nonsptise iwith a kindly smile. The writer of 
this lamentation appears to bo disposed to see evetr* 
thing German in tbe darkest colours possible. If tbw 
Germans hate tho English, he wishesi^^^ those whom he 
meets daily in the intercourse of business or pleasure to 
observe that there is at least one Englishman who hatea 
the Germaos. The primary cause of the present animositu 
is, in his eyes, the foolish and exeessiv* praise which 
Englishmen have in recent years been heaping on Germolxy; 
They hive taken ns at our word, have been puffed up by 
our homage, and have been seduced by us into an honest 
belief that they are the first, the noblest, and the fmatost 
people in tho world. They aro, indeed, so puffed up 
that they cannot brook a rival near the throne; England 
comes a little too ne^ them for things to be quite eatie* 
factory. Aocordingfy they cannot look cm England vrilib* 
out envy. This is the root of tho whole ^ matter, ihh' 
German envy of England. And in the cose of Exiglamt 
they can express what they feel, for England eatmoir very 
directly hurt them, whereas they have been obliged togiue 
up writing against Francoj for the remodelled French iroy 
is now eo strong that they dare not provoke it io.tiy It* 
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: Bi^gted le alwaje being abneed now bere and now 
ibere j bat SSagUdbsien, at « rale, bear thk abuse 'with 
oabnamsi tl^nse^ iw the first plaoe, they ate aeonslomed 
ta lw^ieiduote in the second place, because they 
, InkteMnied not perfootly, bat still in.a great and inoreas* 
jpAg degiee^ to take Ibraign criticism in conjanction with 
Tthe a^eial enrontnsianoes of the ooantry in which criti- 
oiemed'reree to ifingland is passed. We are always oriti- 
eining ererjbody; other oountries take np oriticism by 
Jbta and oUitB. Every day we find colnmn after colaihn 
in onr papers in which Correspondents describe everything 
that it going, on abroad only to show how mnch better 
and wiser, th^ are than those whose doings they do* 
scribe; Nothing is too high or too low for us. Wo 
can detect an error in Portagoese policjr almost before 
it is made; and we are let into the minute secrets o| 
M, Gambexta’s mind. Wo watch the policy of Prince 
Bismarck towards the Chnrch or the Socialists with as 
mnoh ready iuterest as if the ecdesiastical contests of 
Germaiiy were going on in the diocese of London, or as if 
the Socndists with whom he has to do lived at North¬ 
ampton. ^6 are flooded with all this information, and. 
feel all this attraction to what is going on abroad, partly 
becanae England is really mnch more intimately connected 
with foreign countries than any other country is, and 
partly because our journalism is much farther advanced. 
It is older, richer, more independent of hack writers, mnoh 
more widelv read than the journalism of any Continental 
nation. Throngh long practice, and favoured by cir¬ 
cumstances, our journalism has become tolerably fair. 
Our oriticism on foreign countries is oftpn mistaken, but it 
is in the main honest, and in proportion as criticism 
becomes honest it becomes guarded. It is not the malig¬ 
nity or the pettiness of our foreira Correspondents, but 
their air of almighty wisdom, which makes us feel every 
now and then, when wo read 'what they write, that we are 
not in very safe hands. And we have got into the habit 
of discounting criticism and taking something ofi attacks 
on foreign Governments and statesmen, because experience 
has shown us that criticism, however honest, is sure to be 
inclined to take the outside and obvious view of things, 
and to save itself the trouble ,of going deeper than 
surface. Every Englishman accustomed to the habits of 
critics knows perfectly well that it would be the most diffi¬ 
cult Ikhing in the world to bring ourselves to do complete 
justice to any other conntiy which was in the cirenm- 
stances in which we now are. It is tlie nature of oriti¬ 
cism, unless it be deliberately friendly, to attribute the 
worse motive,rathcr than the butter; and there is always 
room for the attribntiOir of the worse motive in dealings 
such as ours for the most part are, the dealings, that is, 
of a strong and civilised country with weak and half- 
oiviliaed antagonists. 

Then, again, when we Consider the value and meaning of 
German criticism, we must take it in connexion with the 
speoial oircamstances of Germany. German literary 
criticism is old, and has its special merits, which are 
universally recognised. It is always profound, and in the 
davB of Goetdb and Heine was brilliant. Bat German 
political criticism is very young. There are, of course, ex- 
aeptioBS^ bntk as a role, it may be said that Gorman 
journalism ia poor staff, and is mainly the work of hack 
weiten. The Germans are perfectly aware of this, and 
ate ms much ashamed of their **reptile press” a.s any 
people could be. They are never sure why people write 
.what they write. It is always open to conjecture that any 
one may be secretly mspiied the Government. ' Even 
the abuse of England is suppo^ to be secretly inspired 
Prisee Bismarck; and the apprehension that possibly 
Prince BiSMARCii wishes things to be said makes 
it seem' a patriotio duty to woloome them when they 
ana said, hnd gives an opening to the humblest reader 
to/ think that, if be applauds what he finds in his 
jonratl, he is t^ing his pm in the fhrtheranoe of German 
fbieign policy. Probably the truth is that there is some 
luidity m t ae ee burste of natiQxuil feeling now against 
France^ now against Bossia, now against England, and 


that Prinoe Bisharok gently atiiiitilatea thenu partly 
as a aafidiiyrTalve for politiiM aentiment, ana partly 
beoanpe they happeu to fhll sa with hie wishes fhr the 
moment. mm fear obeoking.tlieBi» it is fisar that 

gives bir^ to them. The Germans know what war 
means, even to the conqaerom, and they always Ibar 
the. nation from vrhich they think that a bMnniag of 
war may come. As France is now emine^y , 
and Bassia seems determined to#tay her aan^ they 
cannot find any souroe of danger but England. Any 
sort of suspense is painfal to them ; and they thinx: 
that, if England would but join heartily in quenching the 
hopes of Greece, there would bo at least a temporary hill, 
and they might feel happy for a moment Their abase of 
England is merely, if not wholly, an expression of thifr 
own ardent longing for rest. Great allowance mast he 
made for a people which is always on guard in a camp. 
Perhaps most Gtermans would theoretioaUy adopt the teach* 
ing of Count Moltke, that war is a great purifier of sooieiy, 
but they would prefer that just now the moral benefits of 
war should bo enjoyed by other people. It is needless to lay 
that fear of this sort is quite oonsistent with the highest per¬ 
sonal courage. The bravery df the nation that fought the 
triumphant war of 1870 is alike beyond question and 
bej’ond praise. But united Germany is something so new 
and so far beyond expootation that those who have won it 
can scarcely believe that they will keep what they have 
won. A generation must pass away before Germany can 
bo quito sure of its own existence; and those who ore 
happily more secure may boar with equanimity the petu¬ 
lance, and even unfairness, of a people which ecaroely 
knows whether the dawn has really broken for it, and 
whether the sun of its empire may not yet be obsour^. 


TIJE HOPES OF THE GREEKS. 

T he balance of probability for the moment, perhaps, 
inclineB in favour of peace between Greece and 
Turkey. In answer to Mr. Triooupis, who, in his present 
state of greater freedom and less responsibility, is natur¬ 
ally penetrated with patriotic impatience, Mr. COUIIOTIH- 
DOUROK gave vagne assurances of the military aotivi^ of 
the Government without pledging himself to any demiite 
course of action. It is not necessary that the Greek 
Government should take part in the negotiations which 
now seem likely to begin at Constantinople. M. St.- 
Hilaiue’b project of arbitration came to nothing beoanso 
neither of the principals in the dispnio could be persuaded 
to in'vito the intervention of the proposed tribunal. The 
Turks insisted on knowing beforehand the sabstance of 
the intended award, and the Greeks were not inclined to 
snrrender their supposed rights under the decision of the 
Conference of Berlin, unless they were assured of some 
substantial equivalent. They were especially and not un¬ 
reasonably anxious to ascertain whether the Powers which 
took part in tho arbitration would undertake to enforce 
the award. As they could obtain no answer, they confined 
themselves to military preparations, either for the purpose 
of actual war, or as tho most effective mode of* applying 
pressure to the European Governments. The present nego¬ 
tiation may not improbably share the fate of many previous 
diplomatic experiments; but in a question of peace or war 
there is generally an advantage in gaining time, and 
perhaps the Turkish Government may firing the discus¬ 
sion indicate the probable limits of its future conoession. 
The Greeks have, it appears, partially failed to raise the 
loan on which they relied for the purposes of the oammiign; 
their transport and commissariat are not yet in an effeotive 
condition, the last reserves are not called out. Daring 
some of tho late disenssions members of the Government 
o^ Athens have affected to behove that war might tend to 
their advantage, even if it began with a defeat; bat no 
statesman in his senses would order an army to cross the 
frontier in the belief that it would be beaten at the outset 
of the war. There can be no donbt that as fhr as the 
menaces of Greece are serious they imply a conviction that 
the brant of a conflict with Turkey will bo borne either by 
Enropean protectors or by allies in the neighbouring pro¬ 
vinces. Tbe intimation made in the codirse of last summer 
by tbe English Minister that his Government would no 
longer discountenance the mobilization of the Greek 
army wais probably interpreted as a promise of aid. 
At that time the English Cabinet were prepared 



• , tbe objects of the naval 

t%i^ of the Greek fro^n^e^^^ 

pii^seht l^me ^glaud, tboqghb^i^rrix^ tn the ‘ afkn^ons 
of ot^ Powers, has alwajs been eomewhat, ifforo baiokr 
ward than France or Germany in oonidilerl^ l^poai^ 
tending to a compromise. , \ . 

Within the lost week the Greek Governmenii faba prp« 
babU hoped that a obange in its fbToii^ was about to ooour j 
in Fr^oe. The di^te in the French Cbwber and 
tl^. unammoiui approval of ,tbe Idinisterial policy 
j perhaps dispel a Hn^ring illpsion. M. 6 t.^ 
has been more explicit than the Minister of 
ahF ^ber Power and than uis own predecessors in ex- 
plaijiing to the Greeks the positive determination of 
his: iGjoremment to withhold material aid in the event 
at a war with Turkey. His arbitration project was, 
from the first, obviously destined to failure; and some of 
the argnments by which he enforced moderate counsels on 
the Q^ek Government were calculated to produce an 
opposite result. It was soaroely judicious to warn those 
who were eager to fish in troubled waters that the disturb- 
aoee on Which they calculated would bo general and pro* 
found. M. ^t.-Hji;.aiks*8 exposition of the scope of the 
varioim.Berlin decisions might be just, but to a Greek 
Minister it could ecaroely be persuasive. Mr. Goumounuoukos 
was .probably gratified by the publication in one or two 
Betm*o&ial French papers of critioisms on M. St.« 
HitA^aa’s diplomacy whioh might well be construed 
as warnings. The journals which are believed to 
express M. GAMSsmu opinions, after long silence 
began to censure and ridicnle the Greek policy of 
the FoufiiGN Minist£r.« The fall of M. Wapdington and 
the dismissal of M. P£ Fkkycinet were preceded by 
similar intimations; and M. Gamuetta's power over 
French Chambers and Cabinets bas thus far given no 
sign of decay. The inspired articles may perhaps 
have been addressed raiber to the Porte than to M. St.- 
Bilaire, for they have since been disavowed or ex¬ 
plained away, and tlio late vote is decisive. It would 
be scarcely dignified on the part of the French Govern¬ 
ment id add auoiheif change of policy or misunder- 
stanfiing to several previous vacillations. The Tellow- 
book, which bas just been published, records with 
amimihg fidelity the gradual withdrawal of the French 
GoVehiment from the position of patronage of Greece 
which had been assamod by M. WiiDDiNGTOK at the Con- 
l^ess of Berlin. Before his retirement from office M. 
WAbPlKOi'ON himself suggested a compromise by which the 
possefision of Janiua would remain with Turkey. Soon 
afterwards the present English Cabinet devised the plan of 
a Conference at Berlin to which M. DE FkeyCIREt readily 
assented. Notwithstanding M. St.-Hilaire*s recent argu¬ 
ments^ the parties to tlio Conference never donbted that its 
sentdi^e would be anthoritative and finaL To this extent 
the Greeks are folly justified in tlieir present contention; 
but the imth is that Europe, for once unanimous, com¬ 
mitted, a ifiagrant blunder^ wnioh it is now determined to 
correct* A partial exception may perhaps be teikon in 
favour of England. Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville 
probably intended to compel the submission of Turkey; 
but i^ir error consisted in their neglect to ascertain, 
before they arranged a nominal EuFopeon cmlcert, that 
none of the other Powers were disposed to resort to force. 
The other Governments seem to have assumed that Eng¬ 
land-and France had assured themselves of the submission 
•of Turkey. Whatever was the cause of the general mis¬ 
apprehension, there is no doubt that it occurred. 

Immediately after the close of the Conference the naval 
dcmonstratioii was organized at the instance and under the 
direction of England. The credit of success at Dulcigtio 
must be placed to thc aoooimt of tbe Government whioh 
wopJM have been respoosiUc for tbe failure of a doubtfnl 
enforpriso. ' When the Montenegrin question wsa at last 
settled, Lord Granville politely communicated to M. db 
the wish of the English Government that 
If^oe should take the leading part in the next I 
ppi^ifon of obtainii^ the transfer of Thessaly and 
Biiliffs to Grewe. T^he French Minister, with equal* 
dojOitesy^ positivdy declined to interfore wi& the 
petocedenoc which had with honourable ambition been I 
aheildj* assumed byBngkmd. Lord GuANvaLE’s project 
of ^ropean concert had been professedly, mtendea to. 
eeWe the execution of the provuions of the Treaty of 
eritli iMspeot to Montenegro, Greece, and Armeiiia, 
Thm douldt he said, be no doubt that the second and 
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titiiO to the position defltiwd by l^e Cffmcme'li^ w 
The d^teiry that the fundtii^ji 
merely consultative, tm tot 

controvert and for another FrOOoh 
AIBurs. French statesmen were eager to Oso^ 
responsibility whioh M: WAnmo^i, tnh 

purpose of asserting the impoitobe'' hf wO FotrsF 
which he represented, had ttodertiCkelni i^ .Bezli^ 
The object was accomplished by Mh GziAhsUOifis^jBi 
scheme of European concert whtbn liras tim M 
of the new Cabinet. Domestic diffldnltiss 000^^ 
for the recent aoqniesccnoe of the Eti^g^h ’QoVemBisflit in 
the pacific policy of France and Germany. Xt foblgli^ 
improbable that M. Gambetta shbnld ut^ any Ffeuen 
Government to resame the direction whioh may have 
passed from the hands of. En|^land. According to %hiito 
rnmonr Germany and Austria disapprove of a demand 
made by the English Government that the Porte shbuld 
at once announce the extreme concession which ii is pre¬ 
pared make. In diplomacy it, is seldom emdieni to 
insist at the bemnning of a negotiation on the delite^ of 
an ultimatnm. It is certain that the Turkish t^vernment 
will make a hard fight for Larissa, and that it tfrill in no 
case surrender Jantna. ft may be doubted whether it 
would be for the interests of the Greeks to occupy a 
town which has long been considered the capital of 
Sontbern Albania. 


RAILWAYS AND COMMONS. 

I T is necessary again to call attention to^ the plans 
which certain &ilway Companies have in view for 
spoiling such of the Surrey commons as the wogi^ oh 
metropolitan improvement has loft uninjnred. The Ghiild. 
ford, Kingston, and London Railway Bill and the 
Wimbledon Common Railway Bill are both before Parlia¬ 
ment ; and, in tbe present inability to gain a hearing for 
any qnestion that is not connects with Irisk crime or 
Irish obstmetion, it is quite possible that they may slip 
through some important stance without being noticed. A 
letter in the Da^ 7 y News of Tuesday describes very well 
what Wimbledon Common is, and how these interesting 
Bohemes propose to deal with it. A good deal of trouble 
has been taken to seoure these thousand acres, with the 
singularly varied landscape enclosed them, fbfr the 

g ublio use. In 1871 a oomposition was made with Lord 
PENCER in consideration of his making over his interest 
as lord of the manor to a body of Consery&tors. One of 
the fnnetions of these Conservators is to resist fmy en* 
croachmeut upon tbe Common, and they are forbidden to 
give their consent to the alienation of any port of it. Bat 
what Parliament has done Parliament of course may 
undo, and though it would be useless for the enemies 
of the Common to assail the Conservators, there is 
nothing to hinder them from asking Pwliament to pver- 
ride the powers it has given to the Conservators. This is 
what the promoters of these two railways now about 
to do. The Guildford, London, and ^^tonline is to ke 
carried, according to the writer in the Ihsily Nmoi^ aurpn 
** about a mile of the Common, in an open cutting, dei^y. 

** ing some ^^^^ke preUiest s ev roiy^a 

Wim^do?’ Common Railway, proposes to take hesi^ as 
much of the Common, together with a portion of^Bic^ohd 
Park. The Guildford and ^ngston Railw^ 1 ^ tbs 
farther dem^t of spoiling several of the more 
commons on the London side of the North 1 ) 0 ^^ In 
this respect a third line, promoted byitm linden and 
South-nestem Railway OooqMuiy, is equally • 

For tiie moment, however, we shall ooimhe 
the proposed encroachment upon Wimhledoiii 
Tb Gu^ford and Eii^ton lummpre^ 
cIms of railways which hop^ . to orem 4 hd 
orsating % supply. As rega^ .ths two 
principally to serve, neither dan 
provided with the means of ixmimimioa1%m jeimei’msb 
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_ and vtot at. tbe cost of the 

tfthVprptttotoi^ think that it will pay them to 
fbatty* passengeie |^d goods between Onildford and King- 
4 itOfl by a route which has no visible advantage over the 
route ^ieb;|Jfoady exists, they are welcome to try the 
experunenta''l&ppareutly, however, they dg not think that 
it can he made to pay, except they can induce the public, 
as representod in Parliament, to grant them a subsidy out 
of its own pocket. For this, and nothing less, is what is 
meant l^ the proposal to take the railway across Wimble¬ 
don Common. The promoters of the Bill may be entirely 
acquitted of any desire to spoil the Common for the mere 
pleasure of domg mischief. They wish to spoil it that 
they may have less money to lay out in compensations. 
The writer in the Daily News says that they nave ** de- 
Uberately deflected from their straight coarse ” in order 
to Cross the Common, rather than cross the private 
land bordering on the Common. The reason is that 
if a railway Company takes land from aprivate owner, 
it is obliged to pay him the value. Where the laud 
belongs to the public, it is seemingly considered to have 
no v^ue—^at least the nnblio gets nothing when it is 
appropriated. Thus, a met which ought to serve as a 
special protection to a common really works the other 
way. Cfommon-land ought to be held specially sacred 
against railway enoroaohment, beoanso there is no moans of 
compensating those who lose by its destrnction. Supposing 
that Parliament were to say that the same componsation 
must be paid for taking Wimbledon Common as for taking 
the same amount of private property, the insuperable 
difficulty would present itself tlmt there is no one to pay 
it to. The Conservators are only trustees; the Wimbledon 
ratepayers are scarcely more; tho real cestui que trusts are 
the multitude of Londoners who walk or lounge there 
in the course of tho summer. They cannot be com¬ 
pensated for the loss of the Common; they can only 
be either confirmed in the enjoyment of it or simply 
and nakedly robbed of it. It is to this last alter¬ 
native that the consent of Parliament is about to be 
asked, and snob a request is tantamount to a proposal 
that the publio shall be compelled to subsidise the new 
line. Whatever the difference may he between the cost of 
cartying the railway over Wimbledon Common and the 
cost of canying it over land abutting on Wimbledon 
Common is so much taken fW>m the public and put into the 
pockets of the promoters. A common of a thousand acres 
is not BO large that it is essential to take a line across it 
rather than alongside of it. Even if a doflootion from the 
straight coarse had to be mode in order to avoid the 
Common, no inconvenience would be caused to travellers 
comparable with the loss mflictod on tho public by the 
destruction of the Common. In this instance the deflec¬ 
tion hi to be made not to avoid the Common, but to 
inolndeit; the loss is to be inflioied on the public, not 
for Ike convenience of travellers, but for the profit of tho 
sbareholders. Shareholders are excellent people in theii; 
wsy, but. we are not yet inclined to voto them a grant 
ina^ 

The zmpoftont thing at this moment is to ensure that 
the dinnssnts of these two Bills shall be thoroughly 
thiMaeA (^tiaiyidiament. If they are passed, it will 
p^baHy be becanse those who will Im injured by them are 
n^ obpso^tts in 'iime of what is going on. There are 
euqagh members of the House of Commons to take up the 
aiMokeht if the subject can be forced upon their attention, 
bip yti^ so'much elss before them it is scarcely to 
be^ es|Aii^ t^ have much attention to 

sp^ for it comes to them recommended 

by a strong Jj^puhir ^port. To large parts of London 
•v Wimhledon Oemmon is at lemt as aoeesBil^e as Hamp¬ 
stead Heath; them are already three stations fmm which 
it be eiMsily i^oohed \ and, in ^nsequeuoe of this, the 
number of persons who will be injured by the proposed 


viihrsp fil viiT large. We do not prefisss to knbW ho# 
the opmien of ebese peofde can best be brought to bear'ispon 
BiNfliOitiMt ; but the natural edOrse ' would seein to be 
that the' Oomtnons Protection Sbdtty shcmld at obcO 
orgaulm public meetings and pOtitidzui in' 

Londoiiip Possibly Mr. Pawcbtt and Mr. 'SSiCw LfiFAvau 
may M themselves unable to lead the oppositlou to 
these BSHs now that they are in office'$ but, If’there 
is no Mitristerial tradition to this effect, they are the 
natufOl persons to he applied to. As soon as the re¬ 
sistance to the designs of the Companies becomes serious, 
we shall probably oe told that the object of making the 
new line is really to bring the Common within reach of 
maOy who now find it too far from a station. It is this, 
it will be said, and not any base thought about money, 
that has suggested the idea of oanying an open cutting 
across the Common. The worth of this assertion may 
be tested by a very simple experiment. If the’ new line 
is to he constructed in the publio interest tho share- 
hoiders will not mind making their benevolent inten? 
tions still more effective by substituting a tunnel for an 
open catting. It will be more costly; but people who 
go out of their way to become public benefactors will not 
grudge the additional outlay that is needed to make their 
gift complete. If the railway remains invisible, thei^e can 
be no ebjection to its bringing passengers nearer to tbe 
Common. All that need be required is that the trains 
shall not be aboveground for a single second of the time 
that they are traversing land belonging to the publio. 


M. GAMBETTA’S SELF-DENIAL. 

\ 

I F to bo the object of continual speculation is one of 
M. Gambetta's desires, he has been richly rewarded for 
his self-denial in contenting himself with the post oi 
President of the Chamber of Deputies. If bo hod pre¬ 
ferred to become Prime Minister, ho would only have been 
talked about in virtue of his own acts.. Being what he is, 
be is equally talked about in virtue gf every one olse'g. 
Not a deputy or a senator rises to bo a Minister, not a 
Minister sinks once more into being a deputy or a senator, 
without M. GAMBETrA’s part in the transaction being ae 
closely scrutinized as thongh be himself had undergone 
the change. Nobody dreams of assigning any other 
reason for a Cabinet crisis than some change in M. Gam- ^ 
BETTA*s purposes. Whether it is M. pe Freicinet who 
fails, or M. Ferry who succeeds, or M. St.-Hilaire who is 
weighed in the balance, it is all traced to the same quar¬ 
ter. In the eyes of tho public, to be the maker of 
Ministers is more than to bo a Minister. Power exerted 
behind a veil is more attractive than power exerted in the 
open day. 

Two eminent Paris journalists, M. Weiss and M. 
Scherer, have lately been amusing themselves with criti¬ 
cizing M. Gambetta's position. M. Weiss has defended 
it on the ground that it is not formally irregular. There 
is nothing in the Constitution that prevents tliQ President 
of the Chamber of Deputies fro/n being wiro-pnller-in- 
chiof at the same time. M. Scherer does not dispute 
this contention. M. Gambetta's position may be as regular as 
M. Weiss maintains it to be; all that M. Scherer oai'es to 
maintain is that it is a highly inconvenient regularity. He 
supposes by way of illustration that the representatives of 
the Great rowers are in communication with the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. The Minister makes such and such 
declarations as to the policy ol France, and the Ambas¬ 
sadors find that these declarations are entirely in accord 
with the views of their own Governments. They feel, how¬ 
ever, that this discovery docs not carry them very far, and 
so, though they would like, for the sake of politeness, to 
declare themselves perfectly satisfied, they are obliged as 
men of business to ask whether M. Gambetta’s views are 
identical with those of the Minister. In this way they 
make it clear that it is of much more moment to them 
to know what M. Gambetta thinks than to know wbnt 
ihe men who ifominally govern' the Republic think. A 
Governtdont which has to put up with this sort of treat¬ 
ment, and cannot resent being postponed to M. Gam- 
BETi’A by the representatives of Uie Great Powers becauBo 
it knows that such a postponement,is strictly borne out 
by the facts, is necessarily in a state of paralysis. This is 
the price the country pays for tho privilege of being 
governed by an ocouit influence, and in M. Scherer's 
opinion it k a rery high price. It is singular that even 
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4lb Mdfifc ^ommeotatore on tho myitoriai df IL 
9lhTA*8 oondaot decline to hnzard any eaplanattoa of it* 
J{«. ScHcaSB oonfeenta bimeelf with staUng the (^aestioiie 
whiob any qoe gtWdg snch an explanatum mnat be pve* 
pared to answer. Why has M, Gb^vt never oaUed upon 
M. Gambstta to form a Cabinet P Kow has he been able 
to find Ministem who will.aooopt otGloe under all the diSii 
advantages whioh M. Gambktta's attitnde impoaes on 
tbemP Why has tbo .Chamber of Depabies oontinnad to 
elect M. Gaiibetta as its President, and to put up with a 
sooceisiou of Cabinets whioh have no other reoommenda- 
tiopi than that of occupying a place which belongs of right 
to Id. GAMBETTAt bat whioh he does not obooso to fill ? 

The answer to all those qncvstioos is easily found; bnt, 
when fonnd, it enggests a further question, to whioh M. 
‘ScfiVBEB does ;givn something like a reply. The reason 
why neither M. Gu£vr, nor hia Ministers, nor tho 
Chamber of Deputies, has put an end to the present 
anomalons state of things is simply that M. Gaubetta 
profers that the present anomalous state of thin^ shall 
oontiRne. The country wishes to bo ruled by M. Gam- 
jtEiTA, and, in order to gain its desire, it consents to 
be ruled by him on his own terms. It is part of this 
understanding that he shall not bo asked to take office 
until snob time as it suits him to take it, and the question 
upon which tbo situation really bangs is at what time it 
will suit him to take it. To this inquiry M. Scukree has 
nothing new to say. M. GAMCErrA will take office, ho 
thinks, after tho general election in the present yeaiK Tho 
present Chamber was^not elected on n sufficiently personal 
basis. It was returned in Order to put an end to Marshal 
MaoMahon's attempt to overthrow the Bepublio. Any 
candidate that presented himself %vas good enough for this 
purpose, provided that he avowed himself in sympathy 
with it. With the men of the x6th of May in power there 
was no indnoemeut for a man to call,himself a Republican 
unless he really was one. Before M. Gambetta takes tho 
Oovemx»ent into his own hands ho desires to have a 
Chamber which has been retnrned for the specific parpo.se 
of supporting his administration. M. Scueueu’s practical 
oonoliision consequently is that, though it is very incon¬ 
venient to have things going on as they are, it is an in- 
oonvenienee that will not have to be borne much longer. 

It may seem presumptuous to differ from M. Scuereb 
upon a point like that under disoussion. We cannot but 
think, however, that to attribute M. Gamiietta's distaste 
ibr office entirely to his distrust of the present Chamber 
is to press an explanation a littlo hard. Whenever the 
deputies havo found themselves on a difiereut side from 
M. GAftrsKTTA they hare been qnick to it^trace their steps. 
If it turns out that a vote which they thought would 
please him has had a contrary effect, they make haste to 
vesciod it If ho gets tired of a Minister, they leave him 
. in a minority; if he changes his mind and wishes a Minister 
kept in, the minority speedily becomes a majority. If 
they are ready to do all this when M. Gambetta 
is not in office, it may bo presumed that they 
would not have been loss ready to do it had he 
been in office. Wo should be inclined, therefore, to 
look for the motive of^M. Gambetta’s refusal to have 
the form of power oven when he is most plainly 
enjoying its substance in another direction than that 
suggest^ by M. Scuebeb. Why should not tho explana¬ 
tion be fonnd rather in tho character of tho work which 
tho present Chamber has had to do than in the 
character of the Chamber itself ? There is no need to go 
into the question why M. Gambetta should have thought 
it necessary to enoonrage tbo deputies and tho Govertr- 
ment to undertake the ecclesiastical legislation of whi^sh 
BO much has latelv been heard. It may be that he thought 
it indisponsablo that certain former pledges of his should 
bo redeemed either by others before he took office, or by 
himaelf after be took office, and that bo preferred the 
former alternative. It may be that he did not 
Vjrisli to qaarrel too soon with the Extreme Left, 
gud that the attack upon th^e Church offered him 
A’means of postponing the inevitable Severance. It 
may be that he himself overrated the strength of the 
Extreme Left in the country, and that it was not until the 
recent xnanioipal elections that he felt completely at .ease 
Ulipn this point. Any one of these hypotheses will make 
it,itileUigiDle thatM. GAMOEm.fibbald wish certain things 
'4^ without assuming the full responsibility of getting 
thm dbne. By refusing to take office until after the 
elec^ns be has probably accomplish^ this. The 


1 N> 6k » h p tioil i Ibiislatlim of the 
yo le a i eat i oel been 

all the gw in eool e s i aafc ia e t not epeeielly 

eaaeoieM with If. GiiiBmA. If. Fiutit #iie.^ e^^ 
of the Seventh OlenstH*. FxeiiT*S e^ai 4he wIS 
carried into exeenttou the decrees dlspeteiog eelhjgetfs 
orders ; it Is M. Fxbby who has given Enuiet the^ olffls 
which Seoularise elementary eduoation; it is te'V. Mskr 
that she will Jowe the la# making mffitasy 
pompulsopj on yodng in' tMniug for the prishthopd. 

If M. Gambetta hereafterfinds it cohvenienir td dlsogh 
the author of those various meaMireB, he .'wiU 
much difficulty in so doing. He wiilionly have Ip |aU 
on Mr. Gudstone*s distinction between the Yexions seh^ ^ 
of repudiate, and disapprove of M. Fsbbt's leraletibja' 'I 
while coutinuing to carry it out in praotioe. In toh^ 
if it sboald snit him to play the part of a moderator in 
the dispute betjreen the Church and the Ksmblic, heisill 
approach the task under much mora ffivourable conditions , 
than if his name bad been pnblioly aasooisfcted with the 
raeasares of the last year or two. Whether such a part 
will suit him only the future can show,, but thexe are not 
wanting indications that it may do so some day. 


SPAIN AS. A GRE.AT FOWER. 

I T sometimes happens in England that a town becomes 
suddenly alive to its own importance, and, easting 
aboQt for a w'uy to make its nascent eminenoe known to 
the world, proclaims that it onght to be ropr^ented in 
Parliament. It counts up heads and shows that it has 
quite as many, or nearly as many, inhabitants ss some 
other town that enjoys the benefit of Parliamentary re¬ 
presentation. ItdllatcR on its respectability and resources. 

So stable aro its mnoieijial institutions that its Mayor has 
been twice rc-olected, and so high is its credit that it has 
at* least been able at some period to borrow more largely 
than any one could havo expected. It might not bo any 
special benefit to Parliament to have a new member, or 
any very clear gain to tho town itself to send one; bnt 
it would like to have its pretensions pnblioly recognized. 
One Ministry might reject its claims, bnt another might 
1)6 more favonrable; and ihero is always a hope that some 
Ministry or other may*be got to see that its Qwn interests 
arc at stake, and that it would be very foolish not to back 
I up a town that wonld be sure to send the right sort of man 
to vote in tho right way. Spain appears to be haunted at 
present with a similar ambition. She thinks that it would 
be very delightful if she could but be recognized as a 
Great Power. She would like to sit in tho oonnoils of 
Europe, and considers sbd has very nearly as good a title 
to the distinction as Italy. She counts up her popu¬ 
lation, and shows that her millions are not so very 
much fewer than the millions of Italy. She has also 
now been for five or six yearn under the same form 
I of government, and feels naturally prond of something so 
I rare and so creditable. If she does not quite’ pay her 
debts, she does not quite leavo^them unpaid. Why, then, 

: she asks, should not she bo represented when Enrope meets 
in council ? One answer would ^pear to bo that, except 
in population, she is, as nnlike a Great Power as. a State 
can be. She is poor and backward; she has talm no 
part in tho formation of recent European histoiy; she has 
no oxtoinal interests to defend; she contnbutei lit^.to 
tho material, and still less to the intellectual, stock 
of European wealth. Italy has foogbt Russia iu the 
Crimea, and Austria in two campaigns. - Her fighting 
nay not have been very sucoessfaJ, but still she has 
fonght. Italian commerce out of I^lj ui pushing and 
widely spread. Spanish commerce cat of Spain or Spanish 
colomes is simply non-existent. Italy has in recent days 
prodnoed great men, not only the late Kixo. and Oato^b, 
bnt crowds of men with the knowledge Bud Ins ti n c t e of 
statesmen. Spain has recently prodnoed, to nut it bcisi^, 
the' persons whom it has produced. ItalMus pay , up 
honestly ; tliey explore, colonize, write. They ate sogiiged 
iu really great experiments in eduoation. .. Thiy aie 
Europeans in the midst of Europe. Tl|e Spaniaw glipe 
almost out of Europe geographical^t iu 

it in politics, arms, literature, and commeima. All ihatnan 
be said for them is that they can show a ofipsvnn- 
teen tnilUons of population, and IntTe now. balm iif|i.<nr'6bc ^' 
years witboot a dynastio revolhtum. ! 

It is smd, however, that it is not m mmW 
wants, to be recognized us a OijiMiit Bowr it Gamhiiy tu 
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c^l)iiii|i|^il Wtt& jiniimA that is pii^i^' 'ottSpnia to 
. ^ hn ihli. roQpgnition« Spain i» mfcod on as a 

j^vnL,ii|^Jook$^ ibat it is might Bate Parlia- 

vapnMiintajiloh pvan U. flwrmai^ ironld like to 
i^jo a pa& TpiOfOii whiqh it obnld oonnt. Tba. these ^ys 
ol ad^tmtion and foroed dpotsions dependent on the vote 
of. a ,niM|j0n^r Sitfopean oonnoil is becoming oxaotlv 
JiJm.h^preiientattvh assemblj. and PHnoe BisMtsoa, vrith 
theTTpm, <if Austria and *Spain safe in bis pocket, 
ovlC|ia'^ ^ suoeeaifnl a borongbmonger as the famous 

France would be quite 
^.pb^er^m nnlem they, octM together; and, if they did act 
^ together, they would have to got both Bussia and Italy to 
vote with thorn in order to obtain a majority, while Ger¬ 
many, would only have to get one or the other over to its 
side* is no doubt true that actual voting is very rare in 
tbe.aniSMS of diplomacy, and is perhaps merely an ofEsboot 
of the modern schomo of the European concert; bat there 
is alurajfs some work of a European kind going on, and the 
admission of Spain to take part in this work would make 
anything like the effectual carrying on of this work almost 
impossible. It is bad enough that six Powers should all 
have to bonsnlt each other before anything can ha done, 
and it would be much worse if seven had to consnlt each 
other* But it wonld not be merely that there would bo n 
Boventb Power. This sovonth Power would be Spain. To 
neoessapr delays would be added annecesaary. Tho diplomacy 
of Spain is as dilatory as that of the Porte. It would 
be always to-morrow that .Spain wonld be inclined to begin. 
Lord GaANViLLS said that be could not carry the European 
troop faster than the pace of the slowest rider in the band. 
Jf Spain was added to the corps, tlio pace of the slowest 
rider wonld be tho pace of the animal that could only 
go uphill by standing still. If anything could comfort 
an English .Foreign Secretary under this infliction, it 
wonld bo the reflection that now foreigners would have an 
opportunity of understanding what obstruction means. 
Not that Spanish obstruction would be of the vulgar or 
insolent sort. It would bo merely obstruction of that 
decorous, dull, hopeless sort which sets in when an Irish 
member begins to read a Blue-book. No European con¬ 
cert could stand perpetually such ^a strain, and some day 
the presiding Power in tho council would have to declare 
that Spain must sit down, and that tho main question 
must be put at once. 

Those, however, in whose hands tho destinies of Europe 
placed, think, not only of inevitable despatches and 
discussions, but also of possible action. Prince Bismaeck, 
above all men, never forgets the possibility of action ; and 
he is said to bavo not thonght it worth while to conceal 
that be hopes to find in Spain a check on Bepublican 
France.' To make even a faint claim to bo recognized as a 
Great Power is to proclaim a willingness to fight in the 
last resort. Spain would be expected to pay its footing 
in the European council by taking part in the next war. 
As she has no navy worth speaking of, she can only go to 
war with France, or with England as the ally of I’ortogal 
and the holder of Gibraltar. With tho utmost franknests, 
Spaniards confess that they really have, and can have, no 
proper foreign policy except so far as they would like 
to take Portugal and retake Gibraltar. If they search 
vagy bard for something else to seem interested in, 
tb^y make tho most of their tiny posscBsioDB on tho 
coast of Morocco. But as to Portugal and Gibraltar, 
they own that, although success, if it could be oohiovod, 
would be most brilliant and desirable, yet a war with 
England wonld be simple madness. For Spain bos colo¬ 
nies which she values veiy highly, and wnioh she conld 
not rotain fbr a month in prosonco of the English navy. 
She has therefore no choice, and, if she makes war, mast 
make ^ar with France. It was tho perception of this that 
a&imAted Uie late Emperor of the Frencii to object 
strenOmisly to the proposal to place a Hodenzollern on 
tbO throne of Spain; iuid so' far, from the point of vie# 
of FroMh interests, he was quite right, althongb he sub- 
seqaenfly placed himsolf entirely in the wrong. It is im¬ 
possible that any Spaniard should think with a light 
neart of n real war with France. But, on the other 
band, a war with Germany, into whidh Spain might 
be essay drawn, even against its wiHi by its powerful 
proteotor at Berlin, is a prospect that to French 
eyes it not without its very serious side. Italy, which 
has everything to lose and nothing to gain by a 
Wwv ^ advantage, that she can soil ati 

idlianoe worth having to either of the probable combatants. 


Spain has xio choioo. if she actaokt any one, she must 
attack France, and the aHianoe of B^lin it inditpedsable 
to her. Nor oonid ahe'hopo to keep out of #ai^ altd^ther. 
She may indeed confidently rely on being nble^ to do this 
so long as she retains her present modest petition; but, if 
she oflbrs herself as a Great Power, she also inevitably 
offers herself as a Power that is ready to fight. All this 
is too obvious for Spaniards not to see it, and tho rapture 
excited the new dream of greatness is by no 
means universal. There are still men in Spain' whom 
prudence has not altogether deserted, and who think 
tliat the glory of koefiing an English or French 
Foreign Minister Waiting months for an answer to a de¬ 
spatch would be dearly purchased by the risk of a great 
war being forced on a conntry with a poor and backward 

f o^nlation, an untried army, and most disoi*derod‘finances, 
t is to tho interest of all Europe that to the other diffi- 
cnliiea of the European concert there should not be added 
that of having to face the interminable delays of Spanish 
diplomacy. Itis still more to the interest of Franco that Ger* 
many should not plant a new thorn in her side. But it is 
most of all te the interest of Spain herself that she should 
rest contented with tho position suited to her, and shonld 
desire nothing more than the ease and security of a modest 
and unpretending life. 


THE RIVERS CONSERVANCY BILE IN THE 
LORDS. 

'Y1IIE Rivers Conservancy Bill did not meet with an 
JL entirely favourable reception from tho Lords. Before 
it was read a second time, tho usual ominous suggestion of 
referring it to a Select Committee had been m^e by one 
or two peers. Where questions of rating arc involved, a 
Select Committee is the familiar friend of legislation, and 
it nsnally behaves as tho familiar friend does in the 
Psalms, and lifts up its heel against tho Bill. Tt is impos¬ 
sible to apply any adequate remedy to floods, if no one but 
those immediately affected is to contribute a penny 
towards their repression. If the harden is thrown oxcila- 
sivoly on the holders of tho land which is periodically 
covered w i th water, it usually turns out that they have neither 
the means nor tho will to bear it to any good purpose. 
They probably know too well to what the prevalence 
of floods in later years is attributed to be inclined 
to relieve the more fortnnate landholders who live beyond 
the reach of the inisobiof from doing their part in keeping 
the river within bounds. It is now nnivers^ly understood 
that the improved drainage o^he land in a river basin 
is the main cause of floods, ^he rain is no longer snf- 
forod to lie whore it falls. Before it has soaked into 
the gronud it is carried from one drain-pipe to another, 
and from smaller brooks to larger, until in no very Icng 
time it reaches the river into which these brooks empty 
themselves. The river has no means of disbnrdoning itrolf 
of these snperfluons contributions except by throwing them 
back upon the land. In this way those who live on its 
banks suffer by reason of the excellent drainage applied to 
tho estates lying on a higher level. It is bad enough to 
have to submit to this when it comes as a natural calamify, 
but it is more annoying still when it comes in the form of 
taxation. There are many people probably who wonld 
stafid any amount of loss by the overflow of a river rather 
than prevent that loss at their own sole charge. Tho 
destruction done by the water irritates them less than the 
sense that, thongh the higher lands are equally gailty as 
regards the mischief done, they are not to be charged 
with any portion of the outlay necessary to ward it off 
for the future. 

The objeotion taken to the Bill by tbe Duke o-t 
Somerset —that, since every farm in England is either 
upland, midland, or lowland, the Bill gives tbe Local 
Govorument Board power to tax every farmer—is hardly 
marked by i( s author's nsual ingenuity. There are a great 
number of fhrms which in reference to floods cannot bo 
said to come under any one of these heads. They aro too far 
away from any river to stand in any real relation to its over¬ 
flow. In fact, it is only by using the term with an exaggera* 
tion of geographical precision that they can be describM as 
lying in n*nver bturin at all. There seems no reason there- 
imre for the Duke of Somerset's alarm lest every farm, no 
matteX* what itssitnation, sbonld be iholnded in some basin 
or other, and so forced%o contribute towards the expenses of 
the Act. That a good number of people will bo forced to 






^iit> BO far g0 thoj are bonefited by tbo tmproyed dnpiiagf, 
of liUd yoam it is striotly fbir tbftt they should oonti^uta#^ 
floods^ which often make tbe oultiyation of m low* 
&ing lands a dead Iobb, are partly pauaed by ibo Tsitbr 
drawal of the water from the higher landi. A» theBCn 
latter are rendered maoh more profitable by ihoprooesa 
which does; injury ; to their less happily-nlaeed beigbhonfB, 
it is A matter not of kindness, of joatioe, that the 
posseBsorB of the uplands should bear their part in the 
outlay which is ueoessaxy to prevent their gain from being 
the loBB of others. 

It isn bettor«foandod objeotion to the Bill that, while it 
taxes the owners and occupiers of the lands which the 
floods injure, it does not tax the owners of the mills and 
dams to which much of the ixgury done is really due. 
Jjord CiJSPEBDOWN pointed out that the Bill is eo far from 
making tliis class of owners bear their fair share of the 
burden, that it actually proposes 'to compensate them for 
any loss they may incur by the removal of their dams at 
the instance of a Conservancy Board. Xjrafortnnately, 
there are few questions upon which experts seem more 
hopelessly divided than the operation of artificial ob- 
stmtioxu to the course of a river. They are alternately 
represented as tiie principal cause of floods, and as the one 
thing which has preyontod floods from being much worse 
than they have been. Possibly the Government have 
satisfied themselves that the arguments on each aide are 
not equally balanced, and that there is more reason for 
exomjiting millowncrs than there is for including them. 
In that case they ought to be prepared with oouolusive 
evidence in snpport of their opinion j for it certainly is not 
one that they are likely to find taken .on trust. 

It is difficult to follow Lord Camperdown's argument 
that the storage of water is a purpose that ought not to be 
included in a Bill for tlie prevention of floods. To us the 
two objects seem connected by the most natural tie pos¬ 
sible. It will be the bosincss of the Conservancy Boards to 
bo created under the Bill to get rid of the superfluous 
water brought down by the rivers over which they sever¬ 
ally have jurisdiction. The most natural and obvious 
way of carrying oat this end will bo to enable the civer 
to carry away the. water os rapidly as possible, and 
with inis view, the Conservancy Board will naturally 
do all it can to deepen the bed and quicken the 
current of the stream. But this very water which is 
1^ nuisance at one season of the year may bo efi|;erly 
coveted at another season. The same perfection of draina^ 
that has contributed to winter floods has oqaallj ci^ntri- 
bate 4 to summer droughts. The rain is carried off before 
^ere is time for it to sonkifa, and the result is ..ibat tbej 
^i^gs are deprived of much of the water that used to find‘ 
its way to them, tinder the Bill as it stands the Oonaer-' 
'^aiioy Boards are enablcnl to remedy both forms of the 
evil \ under the Bill as Lord CamperoOwn would make it 
th^, would only be able to deal with one of them. If they 
ai;e not to have any power of providing for the storage of 
wate^, they must necessarily be accessories to its waste. 
They will have to decide what shall be done to ^event it 
froih flood^ing the lands in the basin of a river; and, if 
they are not allowed to keep it in some safe place until it 
is wRiited, they will be compelled to send it on to the sea 
witljC.all the despatch, they pan command. 

In the present state.of public ebusiness, the^ most fortu¬ 
nate Government measure cannot count upon becoming 
law this Scssiqii. But, as the Bill is before the Lords, it 
is muph to be desired that it should reoqlvo very careful 
attentiou. There is no reason to suppose that from this 
polbt of view a Select Committee has any superiority 
ofer'a Committee of the whole House. As, however, 
'tbe {Gfpyornment did.not feel themselves strong enou^ Cd 
distSigaM tlie suggestion, there is no to to said. We 
most only hope tliat what promises to be a useful Bill 
hot come out of the ordeUl so changed that its o^U 
will bo unable to recognize it. 
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days* ration, tod an eatrenehiDg todl or part df oTO.'* 
if the menV Idts were carried Ibr thenvthey xrould ld>t gtf then 
when wanted, and that, at any mte^ the aasaaito to 

tbs slnady heavy encumbrenose of tbs ttanspost 'Om 
thii^. however, is eertain-nthat,' after providing ibr: me. meii> 
moutuB, evei^thiug else should give place tojfche nec ess i ty ^ sn^y^ 
ing them with .meniis for deetroyiog their eppmupts* 
mutt never ho separated flom theiT reserved of arnmuiiltimi, aCf. 
from their entrenching took, which am fdmoat aevpluim^kifies; 
they should be able to carry ttietr three or four days^pfotoecitive 
ratione, and they require waterproofii for the hivonac. ' the 
•object of readjustment of burden es hetoeeu men and waggons 
or pack animals iu the matter of carriage of sddiare' peisonaL 
efieets, provisions, sntmnching toole, becomes af mince, Im^ 
portance when we look to the ffrowing v^ts of armies in 
the matter of the matA'id of destruotiou. Various dewces 
are now used for the compressing of food, both for men nad 
animals. A tiny block of atufl having the appearance of 
granite, and almoet as bard, expands in boiuiig water into aneeu- 
lent vegetaUe. Other little blocks resolve into dutritious soim. 
Sauaage^eat is jammed together till it really becomes what is 
termed in culini^ seiesoe forced-meat baUs." A huge quantity oL 
hi^ is compreaeible into a very email space. All theee expe^lnttf 
bring relief to the transport train, and, what is equally important, 
allow of a soldier carrying upon his person sevem days* rations. 
That which is to preserve lire,^ then, ib becomhig more portable;. 
at the same ttme, that which is to aestroy is ever demanding in* 
creased carriage. The multiplication of methods of destroolion 
entaUs corresponding provision to allow of various action, xa^ 
use, incessant wear and tear. Formerly there were guns m 
muskets of simple pattern and slow action, to supply wmok with 
enough powder and shot was a comparatively eo^ matter of cal* 
culation. In front of earthworks more formidable guns are now 
needed; larger projectiles wiU take up more room; there will be 
a far greater abundance of these, seeing that fire is now opened at 
much longer rangee. Breech-ioadiug and repeating rifiee make 
away with a colossal total of cartridges; and it maybe said, with* 
out exaggeration; if the advocates of exttems long<-range infaatty 
fire have their way^ it will entail the carriage for a single brtoide 
of as much ammunition as would have euifioed in " Brown toss ** 
days for a whole army: Again, we have not only the old arms 
improved, but others of a new type—machine guns in various 
disguises. Batteries of these take up ^ace on the line of 
march; tbe oarriage of their reserve ammunition will absorb 
nearly as much .transport as that of field batteries; fof mltisil-^ 
leases and revolving cannon expend at a forious rate. ’Wefo 
a battery of Gatlings to fire away for one hour, It might-eosity 
get rid of three hundred thousand rounds. .Then the Hotolfidss 
revolver shell-gun for field service has, when ipounfod on its 
carriagei about the'same weight and size aa an ordinary capnon. 
A bat^ry of such in action ’might discharge, without tyiity^Ofer 
haste, each minute over 400 Iba. of iron. All these iDBtnraMhte 
require space, and they require transport; enimels must dito the 
batteries and animals must draw ammunition for resupjufylitg 
them, and these beasts must be fed from carrisgee drawn brxttber 
beasts. It is evident that, just as we want to ledime our 
brances, tbe nepesaity becomes greater, for addiim to them-^^kt 
is} if it is iieCjBSsary to provide, armies with ell the latest ikabSoM^ 
in inventions. fleiiCe it becomes a matter of primaty eopstotosce 
that we should ascertain which Instruments serve onr |Nirpdtyb^ 
that we may discard othen which take up equal room and foilktm 
transport. If we can get this Of one gun put ;6f- toofoer; 
let us nnt be encumbered with both. At any rate, we ihidldsi rid 
of riie'|QCChx;enienee, often attended with^crofoelon, of* hskbegrto 
drevidqat tbf ri?bt risic tod idsce diiTemnt. mnmmtira IWW 
feraotsyetema Inventors are miiri^ giveu to pointliW'to'sidh 
road 4 as ^ ready means qf conveying and dUtributiim mir-,jaon 
ductions.. We aro told that rapid-firing goos and fim idsm of. 
ty^port go band in hand, and there is truth In lhk*rsih%'Bat 
ISdhies move away from lines of rafl, and Ihtcis ara 'blbdlMf'to 
dsitiqyed, sod when in worising order have ptoniy fo osr^WftlM 
emmog ora set of inetruments when anoMwtoU & IlMift ^ 
rjpiS ppfsSlaiHies of the jnitrsiUnass ham Im too^bstolMi* 
Ininedi bntaaeoiim'of itstovoratenbMKHmxitSiSItytt^S^^ 
Will-voty briefly to compere mschiito^tM.lipo wW 
1^0$^ Wtih which latter we are hen sm lamim 
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'A^naaM fUKie. When the medhanism .is Btsrted tho barrels are 
Jt, WA* pioi^t round in firont of the apparattis, which suc- 
eMfely loaoiii fires, and takeB out the spent cartridge. That 
li io any, a sStnj^e turn of the hand—the machinery being worked 
the ease of a barrel-oigan—sufiiceB to load one barrel, 
fira iihotiier, and extract a cartridge-case from one more. It 
>a^oiidd' dnpeto at first sight as if the action of the piece must be 
necietaitr% alow, but the speed at which it may be worked de¬ 
pends lets on manipulation linat gives the robuy motion than on a 
CMHUtant si^ly ox cartridges binug at hand. When the gun is 
fe^* quickly, but without hun^, some sixty shots per n^inute 
may eaidfy fired. The missiles va^ with different roquire- 

.xnentB. the naeies of several foreign Powers solid shot is fired 
fimin' the Hotchkiss. For field service an explosive shell dis- 
.chaijttpd with percussion fuze is used, and camster may also be 
anip^ed. Op hoard ship it is necessary to have missUeS pos- 
aepsiiqf peribratixig power for employment against boats, espe- 
ci^y toT^o-boats, rather'than those which scatter over a wide 
area, we r^nire in a land fight are missiles with dis- 

sendnating actiop, missiles which will resolve into fragments 
numerioaUy suHoiBnt to search out all within a certain zone, and 
yet not too minute. Fach fragment should be powerful enough to 
substantially maim man or horse,not necessarily to kill outright. It | 
pays better, as has been said, to maim than to kill, for a wounded 
man raqiiires looking after. The claim made for the Hotchkiss 
.one ipid a half-inch revolver is that one of these will fire at least 
sixty shells in tho minute, each bursting in some twenty or more 
pieces having size and momentum sufficient to materlallv damage, 
and of courso often destroy, both man and horse. A battery of 
these guns~a battery of thirty barrels—would be able then to j 
disBeminate iu one minute about eight thousand shell-fragments; 
and, with ammunition at hand and well served, there is no reason 
why a continuoua discharge should not be maintained. The ' 
efiectlve range is up to 3,000 yards. 

- Some of the advauiages urged for the Hotchkiss over the 
. oidinaxy mitrailleuse may be briefly summed up thueThe former. 
uses explosive diell, which creates a striking moral efiect, and the 
'.destruetiviniess of .which is spread overa wider area; the mechanism 
»» iamplfir} the machinery does not require rapid manipulation; 
and.it stands wear and tsar.well. Moreover, a less amount of 
.oinxDiiDition is Manired to produce the same effect. The shock of 
.dUi6barge.alaoiB better distributed; or, rather,it is concentrated 
so as to 'bear, upon the moss of ths piece itself, and not upon the 
. asacliinsry*-^ important point this when the sequence of shocks 
'»incessant sad yrapid. Opponenta and rivals of the system we 
^.havs tOttcAisd upon above urge, on the other hand, various objec- 
.tions tb it. .The Hotchkiss fires one shot at a time; truo that is a 
• bBmting sttiBil, lipt it is the discharge of a single barrel, and it is 
. Sifttsd that'volleys of bullets from multiple barrels have a wider 
.pmUofsAet. Then it is said ths solid bullets of hardened 
•-MadifivnmoifspsPetmtion than feagments of shell; but thisob- j 
? jettfibnis of luaor importsnee in the field, aesing that shell-monels 
> or bnllsts would serve equally well for maiming and disabling, bat I 
iwseidd Bsitbsr of them do appreciable ^atuiige to matMtl, Again, 
sf the Gatling say that asm^l gun on that system 
op .to i,2cx>yards secure mors hits in the same time than 
‘.;sigr^&tobldiiSj6f whatever size. And a detect is alleged against 
' thsmschinery.of to^tter, that if the extractor which takes out 
isa^^k)^ eaxtridge8,;^lsd to .act by diaqring off the head of the 
vOsMiMga^tim iaMsaine would be bvooght to a atondstiU till tho 
tl^Mamctsd ^barrel was cleaiOi^ of^ter barrels not being capable 
v.«ibbpanto msiiiptilatlon. The .detect, however, is very soon 
.'ttosflsdx’. .Futrtherfnors^ the QatUng people assert that, when all 
‘^isaeid thePotahhisB a^pmocee with but some small vsriarions tbe 
r uCttheIr Hr..0atlliig was, we believe, j 


parmfh ot.maidii us gotrt, whioh he intsoduoed nearly 
^tplonty. .^Hewas tns first, if not to entertain tho idea, 

^lidiiahSlK lo*prodttOoa;giih oapabloiof continuous ffring from barrsla 
.ahlfiloading^ He. may fairly, therefore, lay claim to 


c WO isl oUmr^psraoiis’ wits to work, and if they improve upon 
,te;lmDtiQn,..il dW nbt detmct.fxom his eradit, and they 
((dsairlo itt.. ofthoiM* Ho. mtontion, of whatesor^msiit or 
w ^ MOit fiwshod (pavtecliqn as /that some one cepning 
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gastsd to these clever people th^ oocnpption^ Be, Gatlhig*B 
reputation apofl^ for iMf; but it !• also dutmotlj oredltobls 
to some others that toey should have fbiUBeen and nondod 
for too nsosssity of having machine gUns of laigdr oallm toan 
ho had suggeated, or, at any rate, had made. Moreover, ^ 
Hotchkiss gun has strikiiig pouts of difference Aom Gatopg 
and most other machine guns; one of which—toe distrihutios m 
shock .on dischaige—we nave referred to; and another is that aU 
the barreis in the former are worh«)d by one set of mechanism, but 
in tbe Gatling, at least, each barrel has its own machinery. 

What the public is iuterested in is not the degree of merit 
attaching to one inventor or another, but toe amount of profit to 
be derived from adopting one or other, or all, of their inventions. 
The question here is not one of calibre,'but of system. Guns may 
be built up of any calibre on any system. There is nothing to pre¬ 
vent Dr. Gatling constructing .a bigger machine than the lomet 
produced by Mr. Nordenfeldt or Mr. Hotchkiss, and either of these 
gontlemeD might then turu the tables on Dr. Gatling, But which 
system may 1 m expected to give os'* greater results, or must we 
utilize both, or need we adopt either P Shall wo take a piece con¬ 
centrating in itself as many rifles as would fire continuously a 
thousand I'ounds a minute, or do we think tbe rifles con dispense 
with its aid and give of themselves more varied effects P Mm^t we 
adopt toe revolver cannon when field artillery gives os a huger 
shefl and further range P But, first, as rogoras shell versus 
bullet. 

It is plain that when employed against scattered formations toe 
shell would be more efficacious than the haU df ballets; on toe 
other hand, the latter would plough a lane through any olo^ 
body. Blit where are we likely to come across closed bodies P 
Tho tendency everywhere now is towards open formations. What 
is needed, therefore, is dissemination of missiles. The shell strikes 
out right and left, toe solid bullets go straight ahead. Over a 
limited area like the deck of a vessel we can readily believe in a storm 
of bullets being much more certainly destructive than a shell with 
an equal number of fragments; but a field of battle is A wide 
space. The occasions must be rare where the fire of a skirmishing 
Lne would not, with tho same expenditure of ammunition, create 
much more efiect toan would a mitraillouse. There are eases, (ff, 
course, when the latter might be used with grand results—for IdJ, 
stance, against cavalry in closed bodies, on men rushing togetlmr 
to storm, on columns at a distance which had not resolved thsAn- 
selves into units, on a baggage train in enfilade. The question l|,' 
whether to meet these coses it is necessary that a force toould be 
equipped with mitrailleuses or any gun propelling a mass of.BoOd^ 
bullets, or whether wo have not in cannon and lifiee what will* 
suffice for all emergencies. As to revolver-guns, todr case 8 fiUk<te< 
upon a different footing. It was obsorv^ they meet one exigency; 
of modem war—the necessity of scattering projectiles ut-omr to' 
meet scattered formations. But field-guns wring torapnM do 
vastly more damage at every range than revolver-guns can possibly, 
efiect. What special advantages, then, can bo urged on them 
behalf P First of all, a revolver does not require so many muen ter' 
its service. It presents, therefore, a smaller mark. Its ammu¬ 
nition. is more portable, more compressible, more manageable. 
Its fire is far more rapid. The big guns, however, must always 
be the principals, toe small ones taking minor parte; wb^ toe 
former nave toe length and breaflto of a vast square under com¬ 
mand, toe latter will serve admirably to fill up toe interstices. 
Qui briUe au second au premier, and mai^ inventors 

would gain more lasting credit than they do if, insteaa of puffteg 
their productions into a higher position than they can mmntain, 
they would exhibit toem iu those aspects where their advantages 
are undeniable. It is the same with theorists who push doctrines 
to extremes. We remember well how after the Crimean war • 
enthusiasm was extravagantly aroused about the effects of toe 
Enfield rifle, and young officers fresh from the musketry course 
at Hythe declared loudly that artUloxy was ** done ter.’’ ' It wis. 
of litUe use to uige that tho introduction of rifled cannon wea- 
Ihe logical deduction from that of rifled muskets. Two yeaxs later 
found rifled cannon iu actual use in a great war. And now some 
persons would have us believe long-range infantry fire 14 to accom¬ 
plish everything. 

It would be worth the while of any who have doubts .ae to toe 
port artillery will play id war to refresh tbeir menidry' the 
perusal ‘;of Dr» Russeil s ever-memoiabla story of the Iwtrie of 
Sedan. Again and again does the writer xevert to toe effects, 
moral and physical, wrought by the crushing croa8<&e of the 
Geman guns. The French cannon fire was tedaoed t6 ImpotefiO!, 
while their infantry, brave as toey wore, oower^ and quailed 
before toe ceaseless storm. It is not only toat men nounded with 1 
cannon, searched out tw shell fregmente eyen bebinu ifpauUmenie, 
suffer actual loss, but they become incapable of using their own 
weapons with effect. Since Sedan rifles have improved a little, 
but guns have improved a great deal more. The truth is that Be 
nmny changes for toe better are being effected in all connected 
With ertiUhry—with the piece, its wei^t for power and abatement 
of recoil on oischarm, with the cartridge, the ^11, the powder, too 
range, atteinamut of oocur^ at great nmges—that it is a question 


nof guns shall meet riiflee» but rather how the latter may be 
imptom to ineet'perfected artUleiy. With this latter arm we 
toiii]i,a8SOciatathe lewriveswsaanon—not neceaseriiy 
theHclmkise, though it must be allowed the system of that ip- 
ventoq |l«t present unsurnsssed. As xegarde calibre, it should un- 
questunetty be very nlpderato for field work. The^gun i& ip no 
aenaa tohe looked on as a rival to the ordiiiaiy field-gun. It ie 
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■imply and solely the complement of ilint piece. Skinsishing 
nfiemen, supports running up to raitaforoe these, scattered troopers, 
marks wbiGb the big guns would be too occupied to notice, or be 
above noticing, nil such the revolver is well calculated to take 
account of; while within its more limited rauge it would cause 
serious losses among any formed' bodv. Of the several problems 
which the next Europusu war bolds iii store for eolation there are 
few more curious and more important than what is to be tbe re¬ 
sult of vertical ride tire as against that of the perfected shrapnel 
combined with the revolver shell. Where so much is uncertain, 
it is absurd to dogmatize, and the most wo can do is not to bajrin 
with a theory, but work up logically by alow etepe till we arrive 
one. ' We oureelves have got little further than the recognition 
of two facts in tbe controversy—one of which is, that both cannon 
and revolver-cannon have a greater reach than rillus; and the 
other, that at dUtaucos where rifle tire can only be delivered with 
the vaguest idea of the locality where the bullets will descend, 
the former con still plant their shells with very destructive 
accuracy. . » 

An army equipped with field-cannon and revolver-cannon can 
seoroely need the aid of any sort of mitrailleuse. The interstices 
of a battle-ground are sufficiently well filled witdioiit it. Solid 
bullets from machine guns projielled straight ahead, or with only 
slightly scattering action, are excellent a^miust masses within their 
parallel of action; but we want that parallel tu lie the other way— 
r^ht and left, left and right—and we get much of this effect with 
the revolvers* shells. The former weapons are luxuries, rising to 
the d^ity of uecpssitios perhaps in other places, but, in our view, 
may safbly be dispensed with in a bataille tYmy^s. And, as was 
obswved above, tne incumbrances of an army must be reduced to 
a minimum if that, army is to possess duo mobility; in that 
minimum it would be difncuU to find a valid reason for includiug 
any sort of mitrailleuse firing solid shot. 


AMEKICAN AMENITIES. 

A merica has sent us several ^ accomplished actors. It is 
commonly supposed that criticism thrives where art is 
successful,and thereioro we might expect to find excellent criticism 
of the stage in the country of Mr. Booth and Mr. Jefforson. And 
yet, when wo read the American theatrical cfitiijues, we seem to 
miss that delicacy and urbanity, that iino reflectiveness and pre¬ 
cision, which it was natural to look for. Cnnklea Ftuilldon 
is the name of an American journal, devoted to the best interests 
of the stage, which lies before us. The title is a little odd. We 
readily see what Nym has to do with the whole art and mystery 
of publishing at pmetised in the United States. ** They will steal 
anything, and calf Ity-purchase,” as tho Boy says of Nym and 
his (companions. As to the name of Crinkle, we fail to see the 
humour of it. But a paragraph in Nym Crinkle 9 FeuUMon tolls 
us ** what Forney thinks about it.” Forney thinks that ** Nym 
ChihMa’s Feuiilefon ought to succeed.^ The stage should support 
such a paper as Mr. Wheeler (Nym Crinkle) publishes. He holds 
the V«^ first rank among New York critics, and is, perhaps, the 
most brilliant writer of thorn all.” If Forney thinks this it must 
be ail right, and we are justified in regarding Mr. Crinkle as the ' 
foremost of the critics of the American stage. 

80 brilliant is Mr. Crinkle that the coruscating radiance of his 
style ^ulea the mere European, even if he has nccusiomed himself 
to gorgeous manner of the theatrical critic of the Academy, 
Ihat writer appears to have excited some envy in the breast of 
Nym Crinkle. ** Poor Co^hlan,” says Nym, has been mangled in 
the Ijondon Academy for his representation of Corrado in La Mart 
CVviVis (sic), for, says the merciless critic, * it is hardly to be ac¬ 
counted either faultily faultless, or icily regular.''' ThBi is immense 
criticism; but Mr. Crinkle himself uses language which seems 
beyond oven the opulent resources of the London Academy, He 
has to complain that the newspapers did not notice a certaip per¬ 
formance of Miss Anderson's. ** Every daily paper dodged it. 
Even WUliam Winter, Esq., could not stretch his taffy suflicieDtly 
to cover its magnifioeut unfitness, and so gave up tho job.” This 
is like the obscure glow of tbe stylo of Tertullian, which has been 
compared to the polished darkness of ebony. Thera is no mistake, 
however, about the significance of a friendly notice when it appekrs 
in tire Kamae Timet. Thus we read that ** Emma Abbott is 
coming this way—pretty, cosy, lovable, vivacious, bewitching, 
kkoriue little Emma Abbott. She is coming with her Mrd-llke 
votce, her sunny face, her fair hair, her sweet smile,” ond a great 
deal mbre. The catalogue becomes, like a supproased volume of 
8oblib-Beave's,ae described in a bookseller's ostmoga^^oniiammcnf 
MMe. In smte of this favourable notice in the Nantat Timm, 
ilM J FmUlami takes a sterner view of Miss Abbott, 
wms it, calls the gushing paroxysmal Emma.” We have always 
auppoaad hitherto tnat tbe most personal and uhapariqg critielam 
itt m vforld was that applied by sporting reporters to thradividoal 


modem stm, Mr. Oriokle has to tnantimi what he takisa te be i0a» 
opiMon ofMr. MoOuUou^. This 
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If Mr, MoCkiUough can preserve hie anaTitj esid ffiediiigr ip « 
eouDtfv where the most brilUaat oritiee wrifee .i|iAii& 
impossible for any deoaiiiaUM^ to apitil him. 

The Greek pwoiophen thought that-a eitj should ndvOr bawo 
large but that all tbe eitiseoa might be pemonaUy aaqmdistad^^arith 
each other. Laige as thp Amerioui damocra^ tjhg liapsaait; 
seem all to be on the most fiitaiiiar terms with .evmy oam Thi^ ^ 
aristocratic title of <^Mr.” is ^pead in the iiewspapaaa,.«lM 
all men and women, are spokmi of oy their Ohriatian nomaa or 
niokoamm. This affectionate familiarity ia extaudad evaa to 
natives of the old European States, where people are not so Indy 
brethren, and do not so frankly regard eaoh other as ohUdren b( 
one great family. The FbuHMoh, for example', haa oswertl 
columns of paragraphs, each paragraph being headed by the nmne 
of the person eonoenied. Thds we reed^'8aBiKnr.-^V!etorian 
Sardou is wintering at Nice.” Here, again, is infonnatioii ab^ 
UxB. Olaxton'a pubUo engagements and j^vate sorrawa, eOBvayed 
in this delicate and aympathetic manner;—*<Cj;iaxiO]ri*«-fiEate 
OlaxtOD is billed for Albany’s Holiday Street Theatre. Belti- 
more, next Monday. Poor Kate Olaxton is stiU overwmlmad 
with the loss of her only child, who died in Albany on New 
Year's I^y.” His Mpjesty the Democracy's lervaota am net 
treated with veiy tender consideration^'NasBT. —Patroleam V,% 
widow, the relict of the late Bedott, will cxhiMt haiaelf sh^t^ 
at the Fourteenth Street /Theatre, under the protaotion orOoi. 
Haveriy.” This bereaved lady is spoken of with no more geotloiMaB 
thao'*^ Kvox.—The learned pigs of Professor. Knox have bsen a 
feature at the New York Aquarium.” And what can be meant 
by the dark saying that Herr Sootag is ** an actor full of rim ” F 
As to a lady now playing with mneh applause in London, we are 
I informed by the brilliant Orinkle that ** she has dropped the 
OountesBsfaip gag.” After reading these pamgraphe, ana others 
which we do not reproduce for very good reesous, wc find out 
what Mr. Orinkle thinks of what he calls ** Esthetic critioiam.” 

** Esthetic criticism is not a science. No one haa ever succeed 
in formukiting its laws. Current criticism is the expression of 
individual taste,” and we have seen the freedom of the individual 
taste of the untrammelled Mr. Orinkle. 

The Feuilleton ia not very particular; but American journalism 
is no longer what it was. The press of that country is, we 
imagine, becoming ** Europeanised/^ arid personal remarks are n9 
longer so common or so malignant as of old. We have recently 
chanced to pick up a brief history of the American press, a atatia* 
tical and detailed account of the fights and flemvings of American 
editors, which is not disagreeable reading. The first American 
newsjMper duel was fought as long ago as 1785. Matthew Carey 
met Colonel Oswald; they fought with pistols, near PhUadefol^, 
and Carey was severely wounded. In 1804 Oheetham, ox the 
American Ottizen, challenged Oedeman, of the Fcminy Fiat, 
Coleman not only wanted to fight, but proclaimed hU 


being called a Christian, mid the parties met in a snow-storm. The 
failing light made it impoerible for them to see each other distiacQy 
attenyards' distance, so they gradually advanced, till TftCmpaon, 
claiming I've goHt ” fell morta^ wounded, and left the vietmy to 
tho Christian warrior, Coleman. In oonaequeoce of axiewspam iow< 


Mr. Pettis challenged the shortsighted Major Bid^. reddle ve* 
fused to shoot at a bnger " rise^ than five feet, and bo^ fell at 


the flnt discharge. When the in^pld fln mmity encountered 
the aristocratic M'Duflie, the forrnsr wore a light Uanae and 
trousers of cotton, while the latter was dieeaed in eUk. M^Duffie'a' 
bullet entered the ground within four feet of bis own tee^l^ 
Cumming's wee more skilfully directed and atnidk H'DaMe 
the short ribs. When the lamented OUley, eguln, In conseqaenoe 
of newsreper hrltioism, fought Mr. Gravel, the weapema aaie^ 
were riilea. The men were posted at a distance of nina^two 
yards, and, at the second dIa0baiga:Mr. OUley was ifeot thro^ 
the bo^. Colonel Webb, of the Naw ITorki Courier^ was hltlre 
Mamhall in the leg, and was afterwards put Into gaol l£r, 
Bennett, of the HsrcM, sent Webb (an oM enemy) a box of 
cigars, but Webb, in spile of the bullet in his leg, Mn kfjiy 
weeds out of the room. Woods, of the Jrauaav Pnabtiriiif- 
libellad young Levi Coleman, a mlniater of the If ethodist 
aitasion. Woods also easaulted Coleman in ^e atreati hUklail 


deeartid *aad Boycotted their lately rea: 
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•a in of tbn piftoi* Frort, of tho JV>fo OrUtm Ore$- 

emit iought* Oolooel Hunt with dootil^oanenad diot-^nsi at 
ne^ptfper maa wa« hit, and died within hidf 


what we thinii! a very unfair duel was fought by two newspaper 
hditore neat New Orleans. The conditions were that the men 
whOtild be pot .up at fifteen paeiBS. Thoy were to draw for first 
fire; the' wati who wen was to shoot, so to spesk, from sorateh,” 
and his opponent, if net disabled, wae to walk in ten paees, and 
fire. Oehen, who drew the lot which entitled him to first fire, 
when his opponent marched up ten steps, and shot him 

jpWoslvii the body. 

F Pe^le who gate their minds to the subject determined that 
flogging, not duelling, wae the proper tre.<itment of disagreeable 
adSiQia. membw of the Now York LegislaHire lately at¬ 
tempted to pam an Act to legalise the fiegging of editors, in 
oerti^ cases, with the protiso that no bones should be broken in 
t^pperation.’* 8o says a historian of the American press, who 
adds that ** the tery instrument of correction, he it a •blue cow- 
akin or B hiekrry cudgel, becomes an object of afiectionato in¬ 
terest.” Jn 1836 a Colonel Webb naaailed the late noted editor, 
Mr. Bennett, and cut a gosh in my head ” (says the sufferer) 
^^one inch and a half in length, and thiough the integuments of 
the skull.”. Nine thousand extra copies of the Herald were sold— 
thanin ^o the touching description of what seems to have been a 
aufilotently cowardly assault. On a second encounter w’ith Webb the 
gallant editor'a ** casualties ” were a scratched finger and three 
buttons missing. ** His loss is a rent from top to bottom of a very 
l^utiful black coat, which cost the raliian f orty dollars." Here is 
another account of a newspaper row. Laeeter repeated,” says Mr. 
Dwyer, an able editor, ** that we were a liar and a blackguard, 
wherai^n we did take our inkstand from the desk, and hurled it 
in his nee.” A fight ensued in the ofiice, and a gouging match in 
the street. A Mra. Lyons horsewhipped the publisher of a Cin- 
oinnati paper called 7 uvm Talk, Judge Blair poked his umbrella 
into the e^ of Pickering of the St, Louit VnUmy but Pickering 
ahot the learned judge in the leg. Lastly, as an instance of the 
resentment of a trwedian, be it said that Mr. Edwin Forrest 
hnooked down N. P. Willis and beat him with a whip. And yet 
theatrical criticism in America seems still to lack delicacy and 
Tefinement. 


TEL £L AMARXA. 

S tudents of religious history are acquainted with numerous 
attempts to prove that the ancient Egyptians were mono¬ 
theists. Toe course of reasoning pursued in these essays is some¬ 
what ns follows-The Egyptians worshipped everything; every¬ 
thing is singular; therefore the Egyptians were monotheists.— 
E. D. If this syllogism fails to convince the sceptic whose 
common sex^e is above logic, the name of Amen is iatr(Mucod,and 
he is silenced bv a demonstration that Amen was the supreme 
deity of whom all the other grids were mere aspects or attributes, 
and that if Komanists and Mahometans, with their worship of 
eaints, can be called monotheists, the cult of minor objects of 
•veneration cannot be considered a violation of the great principle 
uf monotheism. To this, however, many answers may be given. 
The writers who advance such arguments have nut sufficiently 
defined their terms. What do they meab by ancient Egyp¬ 
tians ” f An Egyptian monarchy W'as founded by Meny or Menus 
Ht a very remote period, and subsisted during tho reign of six 
dynasties of kings, after which period it disappears from history. 
If this Menian kingdom is intended by the phrase ** ancient 
Egyptians,” we may assert positively that there is no trace of 
monotheism among them, mthough Pharaoh is worshipped as 
enpreme among^tbe gods, and that Amen is not so much as named 
in any of their inecriptions. Some five centuries at least after the 
fall of the Menian monarchy a new kingdom, known as the 
Twelfth Dynasty of Manetho, arose. Its religion differed in 
many respects firom that of the former monarchy; but, though the 
same of Amen occurs, there is no trace of monotheism, and 
Amen,is not very widely worshipped, though, under the form 
of Amfin^em, a temple at Karnao is founded in bis honour, 
Uie eariiest temple erected to aiw but a king of which the 
lemaint have come down to us. Toe more striking differences 
between the religions of the two kingdoms are these:—first, that the , 
kinig ’ la no longer venerated as the supreme deity under the 
Twelfth Dvnasty, as in the early period; and, secondly, that 
imagea of tnegoas are permitted. 1 1 these, then, are the “ ancient 
» Hjgyptlani** of the monotheistic argument, it is plain that the 
Cheo^ will milt square with the facts. The Twelfth Dynasty fell, 
«id have fittle or nothing to guide us for another dark peri^ 
^ five centuriei, when a sew montrchy was founded by the kings 
of the •o-oalled*£igbteenth Dynasty, This new monarchy has 
the advantage over its predaceesors in that we can approximate to 
a dattlbr it; and, though that date is enormouely remote, yet it 
it«Qlew% certain. The heginnings of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
mmit l^phiCBd more than eeventean eestariea s.o., or soon after 
thkfitiMnf JoMl^iaeocyrdiagfm^UeflierinaQhroimlo^ Aie 
tbaiC tlft rfiMlant What is their Does 

itpyMjkft imwmf Tb put the aaewer brlafly, it 
10iit thaMimmothaiiilefimti^ are va^ diffinpat fimm the 
piiitMilielMef theeiaayto The 


old religion was not revived, though tha names of many were 
retainea. A new doctrine of a fetture life was taught. ^ name 
of Amen was united with those of the principal divinities wor¬ 
shipped. The great‘‘Oeirian myth” was formed. Temples and 
imegee were frequent. The king, still called divine, wae now 
rather a priest than a god. ‘In short, if these are the ** ancient 
Elgyptiaus,” it is barely possible to trace, partly in the muneroiie 
attributea of Amen, and partly in the similarity, or it may be the 
eo|ifu8ion, of the different deities, a kind of rough monothmsm. 
But before the end of the Eighteenth Dynasty a real and nn- 
questionable form of monotheism was intrcmuced, and one of the 
most singular revolutions which history records took place. Its 
monuments are to be found at Tel el Amarna. 

Amenhotep IV. was the ninth king of the new monarchy. His 
ihmily was firmly seated on the throne—so firmly, that when hie 
lather, Amenhotep HI., brought home the beautiful foreign 
maiden Tbya to be bis queen, he was able to make her the partner 
of his power, and to leave her tho reins of government at hie death. 
As guardian of her son she was supreme in Egypt. No one who 
has seen the fragment of her white marble bust discovered under 
the floor of the Osiride Hall at Karnac, where no doubt it had been 
cast in contumely after the fall of her posterity, can doubt that 
. she was, not only lovely to look upon, but a woman who could 
rest content with nothing short of absolute power, and who was 
eminently capable of attaining her ends. There* is only the 
face left The crown is broken ofil The neck is almost gone. 
But the marvellously expressive face is intact. When the icono¬ 
clasts came into the sanctuary of Amen-Cbem and cast down 
graven images of the heretic Queen and her eon, and brake in 
pieces their carved statues, we can imagine that even fanatical 
hate spared to strike the face; and, after the lapee of three-and- 
tbirty centuries, it smiles on the visitor to the Boolak Museum, as 
Thya smiled on Bek and Putha when they submitted to her the 
plans and adornments of the new city which her son was about 
to make the capital of Egypt. Thebes was to be disestablished. 
The gode of Theoes afid of Memphis were to be disendowed. The 
Queen had succeeded in the great object of her life. She had 
humbled the proud priests and discouraged the filthy rites of Chem. 
A purer faith, the worship of the Sun, was to supersede the old 
idolatry of birds, beasts, and fishes—the gods against whom a few 
centuries later Moses protested, the things in heaven, and in earthy 
and in the waters unaer the earth. The sculptor has caught her 
expression in the hour of her triumph. 

whence Thya brought tho worsbi^f the sun's disk has not 
been ascertained. She was not an Egyptian, but we know not 
what she was. Tho old superstitions must have been very deepfy 
ingrained in the race, or the eflbrt to throw them off would have 
been more successful. Modern Egyptologists have attempted to 
divide the gods into triads by way of simplifying the mythology; 
but tho attempt has not been very successfulv to judge by Dr. 
Birch's list in the British Museum Catalogues. Ho enumerates 
several local triads,” but makes each of them to consist of four 
deities! Nor is the attempt iu the same work to divide the 
Egyptian gods into orders much more fortunate. We are told 
that there were eight gods of the first order at Memphis, and nine 
are enumerated. We are told, further, that there were right at 
Thebes, but eleven are named. The gods of the second order 
were twelve in number; but the name of only one, an Egyptian 
Hercules, has been preserved. The third order is stated to havo 
comprised Osiris, who, it will bo seen, belonged to the first order.” 
So says Dr. Birch, and it may be as well to confess tliat hie words 
fall on our cal's like idle tales. They convey no meaning, no im¬ 
pression but a confused one. If the chief Egyptologists of England 
can make no more than this of the mythology of Elfjpt, we need 
not feel surprised that to bring order out of disorder must havo 
appeared hopeless to Tbya and her contemporaries. The young 
King, her son, to judge from his portraits, must have been weak, 
vain, possibly halt-wittod, and she was able to do with him as she 
plea^. The triads and the orders, ** tho Egyptian Horcules,” 
and the double Osiris, all were swept away at a kroke, and Egypt 
became monotheistic. Had Amen been a god, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, he might have retained or at least fought for 
his place. If the object of the Queen was to get rid of the multi¬ 
tude of gods, he, as supreme, might have sufficed for her. But it 
is extremely doubtful whether Amen was looked upon at that 
time as a personal divinity^ and much more Ukely tnat he was 
merely the idealised exptemion of some attribute characteristic of 
all the gods. The Hindoos havo thus deified pra^wr, and Amen¬ 
hotep IV., in the early days of his orthodoxy, may hare seen no 
trace of monotheistic doctrine, or anything like it, in the addition 
of this name to the older names of a hundred idols. Y"et we reafi 
in numberless books that the priests of Amen were offended ^ the 
reformation; that Amen of Tnebes revenged himself on the flnuly 
of Thya, and so on. There was, however, as a matter of fact, no 
such god as Amen of Thebes at that time, but both Noom of 
TfaebM, the lamheaded god, and also Chem of Gypt or Coptos, had 
temples there, and were respectively worshipped as Amen Chem 
and Amen Noom. 

There has been a good deal of speculation as to the identity of 
Amenhotep IV. with Shoo-en-Aten, or the ** Slave of the Diw,” 
but the chief authoritiea believe the two names to relate to the 
same peMk Hie very pecalinr phyriognomy, his ** unnaturally 
bng chin ” lua Jewish nose, end thin, alight, effeminate figure—to 
qnote Mr. Stuart's description—are sculptured et Tri ol Amarna 
with « fideUly to natnes verging on caricature. The atifieoed 
canon of proportion under which tha Memnon in the plain of 



l^ie ^tiird% Bdvieir. 



Thebes, end the reliefo of Pair el Beberi in theXylaan mountain weient. Now the figures for lAflte k t§7|, SMA 
bed hMn produced, is bei-e tbiown aside. Bek, « an artist and In i 3 ;B, 177; in l879» 97; mm 

taacher of the King himself ’’—we quote from Pr. Bmgecb’a trane* yeaii being as bearly as p^iUe bau that of ffiTo afid' 
lotioo—“an overseer of the sculptozs from life,” bos left US a that of 1875. The ^uresfi}r,M^ilpauz hfiigy 1b#i 

series of most remurkablo scenes from the Court of Shoo-en-Aten. and observe the same ratio; the yield of the 

IT... . ■> n . . . ■■ O ^ . _ -..A _i __A ..'1 Jt. 1 _ A..-.'- _‘ H*. i,; 


Ihe King s own tomb has not yet been found. When it hardly inienor, second growths things ere as bad, or Worse, 
is, we may expect to see Bek's work at its best. But in the famous Mouton BothscoUd, ifl^oh is sometimes confounded 
two or tiiree grottoes now we have Shoo-en-Aten reviewing unwary with a modest fifth growth, Mputon d’ArmtdlhM (a very 


his troops, blessing his courtiers from a balcony, receiving good wine, too, in its way), and which at its Teiybe^ yields to 
ambassnoors, inspecting public works, and, particularly, receiving clarot that ever descended'a humah throat, kept level, 
with befitting ceremony his august mother, the beautiful Queen *1875 and 1878 at 1^0 fonmwiur, but sank in' 1879 .'bo e^ 


Witli behtUng ceremony ms august mother, the beantitul t^.ueon *1075 and 1878 at iqo fonacuiur, but sank in 1879 ,10 admceif 
Thya. By him stands his wife, and, behind her, four daughters, half that number, and last year to 65. Tbe three lAoTiHes—fbf' 
all destined eventiuilly to succeed to the throne of Egypt, and^ to Barton being perhaps the best—gave a tot^ of 625 ip 1875^ 
oonfer on their respective husbands the dangerous and fatal title 164 only last year—that is to say, abont one-fouixh^ Tba ddr 
of king. A few years later Shoo-oxi-Atcn s family is extinct, mirable Bauzan-S^gla gave its projmetor tJl* but a bnndira 
The descendant of a iuuior line, Hor-em-heb, has brought bock fonnecriu* in the one year, and a hare rairty in the other. Lai^. 


nut more than sixty per cent. Pichon Longueville, one di ,th» 
most imposing, and Pucru Beauciullou, one of the a^iyeet bnt 
most insinuating of the group, suflered equally; and, At least 


pull down bis obelisk and use the pieces to build a pylon. They most insinuating of the group, suflered equally; and, At least 
overtum his mother’s statue, and sot up in its stead the statues of the case of the ’79's, there is the unlucky afterthought that ^ 
the hundred gods destroyed by her and her son. llor-em-heb hod vintage was for the most port bad os w^ as scifnty—a yfritm' 
** a hundred images made, one for each of them, of like form, and for Chateau bottling and cheap wine-merchants, not for thb’^ilAt 
of all kinds of costly stones.” The city, Shoo Aten, disappeared drinker. Only it is fair to remember that sueb vinta^s, AS In 
as quickly as it bad arisen* The tombs were filled up with sand, case of i8|7i, sometimes turn up trumps in thp most xemarkabl#' 
Ibff temples became heaps, and the very memory of the revolution way when they have been despised for voors. The tale of thb 
was blotted out until the recent diggings at Tel el Amaxna re- third growths—wines not to be despised oy any one—and of tha 


Vealsd the strange story to th 
Nile too often omits tn call ft 
name of a wretched vUlsge 


growths- 


The monnds are close bv, and about three miles oil’, across a flat produce of the three years 1873, 1878, and 1880 stwd to eadlii 
desert plain, are the dark spots on the pink sides of the eastern other nearly as three, two, one, is oroerved pretty steadily. Of 
hills, which betray to the experienced eye the existence of the the two most general favourites of the group—^Chateau LagiangO' 


tombs. The walk to them is very easy, the desert being bard and Chateau Ijangoa—the first exhibits it almost exactly) whuo 
under foot. The road is marked by rows of stones. The grottoes, the latter, one of the pleasantest of clarets for these who are ndi 
of which a few only aiw accessible, are very interesting from their wedded to “ body,” dia not last year give more than a fourth of 
size and extent ftS well as their decorations. its 1875 yield. One of the few cheering things in the table ia 

the recovery of at least one vineyard, that of Ch&teau hiblescot 

' £■; .z .: ■ ;z St. Exupery, from 60 ionneaiLV in 1879 to over a hundred ilft 

1S80. Chateau Giscours, a better wine still, also made a 

THE ECLIPSE OF THE BOUTEILLE. Utour Carnet fell 

to a fifth of Its 1875 yifild; Hrauaire Duluc, a capital wme^ 

W E have before ub a document which it is neither an exaggo- to a fourth; Camarsac, also much to be commended,to a third; 

ration nor an aflectation to call an extremely melancholy Beychovcllo, justly placed by most people at the bend of the- 
one. It purports to be a return of the exact amount of ^cmneau.'e class, to a third likewise. Of the filth, Pontet Canet, which of 
of olaret produced by each of the classed vineyards of the hlddoc late years has had much, vogue, maintained itself, on the whdl^ 


of a good and abundant vintage, while from 1879 to 1S80 things of the Mouton family also held its ground fairly, and generally 
went firom bad to worse; 1B78 was not a bad vintage, but it was these wines seem to Imve suffered loss than their bettors. Yek 
for from being an abundant one; 1879 was very much the wont Oamensac, a most delicate wine, fell from 45 to 12, Ch&team 
on record for many years, lioth iu quantity and quality; and last Bataillev from 170 to 63, and others in proportion, ^heu these 
year, though hoHoved to .be fairly good in quality, was, in point of things are taken into consideration, when it is remembered that a 
quantity^ almost worse than its miserable predecessor. Nor is hogshead of a first growth wine in a good year sells at least tea or 
tnere at the present moment much hope of things looking better, twelve years before it can be drunk at some eigh^ pounds, and 
Bad seasons may pass, and the number of tonnemix of Latour and that bad wine will not keep at all, Sir Henry Thompson’s dictuno^ 
Mouton may present a less disquieting proportion to the number that we ought to be very much obliged to the wine-merchanta 
of mouths Wat would like to drink them. Ilut the phyUoxei'a is who. will let us have good wine for our money becomes a.moat 
altogether a diflerent host to have to reckon with. Gyud year may reasonable one. • 

be replaced by bad year, and bad year by good, but where the It is impossible, however, when one looks at a table of this kind 
phylloxera passes, tbei-e is desolation. Already the number of and hears the “ gloomy porcupines ” of science admittug that th» 
acres thrown out of viliculture by this aboiuioable pest—for which phylloxera is too much for them, to avoid the questionii, WIU 

A_t_j_I _ _„.A _ 1 _r___!i_1 i. it__i*_1_ au:_a_ ir_ a __.j _ a_ al*_ 


two hundred remedies and not one cure have been prescribed—^is those of us who have thirty or forty years to live see claret a ^ing 
counted by hundreds of thousands. Deportaients suqhasthat of of the past, and, if so, what obaU we drink f Eor observation 
the Hdrault, which used to produce more than any ethers, have with extensive view, surveying the atlas, really does not know . 
been most heavily stricken; famous vineyards such as that of where to pitch upon a substitute. All wines are good*^t]buit li^ 
06te Rotie and Chuteauneuf da Fape, have almost or altogether all good wines—and there are times when they seem to come 
ceased to he. The Modoc has suffered less than the wine dia- welcome change ; but somehow they are not suited to nineteantfe- 
trictsof the South and centre, and there is one faint hope for century man ae claret is. It does not ^ive one gout likp chap»- 
claret drinkers. Inundation seems to be the only phylloxera pagne, which moreover has by the operation of la&ion,ceaaed for 
cure that is not altogether futile, and most of the M^oc Ute most part to have any taste • of wine at all. ^ If it be moot 
is so close to the estuary of the Garonne, that inundation may point whether Chateau Latour or ^mand^Richehourg' ,tl^ 
be at least iu some places applicable. It is pretty certain that most perfect gift of jBaechus, it is still certain that the Gtrqnqa 
any practicable remeay will m tried. A roan who has a vine- is safer and pleasanter, in Bopdemono’s words, “to.Jive, 
yard which will bring him in of a good year some hundreds of then the Odte ‘d’Or. Besides, the enemy is attackinff the Bust 
homheads, which are worth from fifty to eighty pounds apiece, is qdite aa fatally, and, indeed, more so than the West... 
not likely to apare expense in dealing with it when it is a question iathera who were before us have settled it for us that . 

4f life and death. shall not drink port, not by drinking it all themeal.ves, 


not likely to spare expense in dealing with it when it is a question iathera who were bsfore us have settled it for us that , 

4f life and death. shall not drink port, not by drinking it all themsal.ves, 

t oven if the phylloxera shoitld, after the singular fashion by presenting us with constitutions with which p^ 4oaa).f!d| 
of pests—and especially of its predecessor the oicUum agree. Much the same may bq srid of Madsasa, ,not tO'Awmf* 
*-itaiiddeDly cease to trouble, it will take a good many sqasons tion that the island is threatened with a socond.^destgA^Mtok 
io make up fer the lost five yean, of whjeh, as has been said, Shierry in ita heroic forme—the old golda and the hroyma^^iMt 
only 1878, and perhaps 1877, did ita duty fairly in point of imfes—is equally impossible, ana in its rirapleirJg 
quality^ and none iu noiat of quantity. The figures of pur useful, but unpoeticsl. It is not of dry sherryieven ;iA.;eMii^ 
table are abominably eloquent. For some reason—let us hope and edmuable forma such ee Tio Behead ^nrr^tPladq.friMiti) 
H is not the phylloxera l—Haut-Briou,'the least fashionable, but that the fiimons cowmendarion 9C eausefisAt 

fsadiMm the least good, of the four proud growths, that head .thb, eaa W repeated. White winesi indMi 
Ik!, dbes not figure here. Oonceming the merits of the othaf •omeliew'to be things for^ iMqiiaieikl<>aaa..,efily. 


|«feda^theie,1»6'txipnttr fevounte exbibite the good festiine Of A •«4&ot to mention the chwh p a gne s < wfelflhiWii|dWPikfc 
Impiy keafr^ftv Imllte ufrdodbtedly obnMaom .the, meritsMif hotit srine-Teie>nbt^iti)pfeBSoa sllfei 

Sts oompaaiODS, though perhaps these merits are not so eminently fondly toms to the liquid whkih grows, indeed, in 
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A iioana k tht ^htMlh oenttuyt 
iifipktMf in /tiiito «nd cventiie pdwer in oon- 
odiwt} a drankt^innd. for wliick i«e doukilew iu>- 
qtSiiid'ildini lpifo kneef for nil in thn datA of our hold on GaacoiiT. 
llt#thO'^diBiiban» mofet unedmmon ” of the wme*litt/a thoroughly 
ikkMMtaihfat fHbi. ' You dm haye it to suit all purses; and if you triU 
tW'^thnvhnkbloto sekht it, in' defiiult of Bixty-four Mouton— 
it7i|iiiy 'l)a!’«t'‘weitt to^ taentlo& that dar^ » tto good after 
that the Fl%*eigbtt which fetch amurd prices 
doioleta t a three^yoai^old ordicaire—which is not 
^Wv^rina or aoitr vmbhne, dyw with fuchsine or unripe Larradio 
ikm Lishon—will quench the thirst in a 
wiholy aatisfaetory aud even, in its modest way, gratify 
' tii^ halitW. ' Nor doea it require that extraordinary trouble should 
tkO^tuM yvith it, though it is needless to say that people who 


4|iMt you nmd not "sit up with a tuermomoter," a variety 
^ikiomnia wlddh may be recommended to Mr. Poatlethwaite, 
nnd wfaiiBh vtaeonae deecribed to os as the nightly practice of an 
•enthnalastic and most meritoiions. importer of the capricious 
wiltas of the OAte 6 ,*Ot. It will go with almost anything, fish, 
flA,‘f>r fo^l, though not*-let it be observed with some steiunees 
wfsSth aweet rubbish or with tobacco. Of the results of its inti- 
OBShs and prolonged companionship, one is afraid to speak in these 
•degensvate days. But, as one whose name is still revoroncod in 
has it, ‘^Iti the drinking of good Bordeaux wine there is 
« pShit—do not say a pint—at which men arrive, when all the 
igenevoUA faculties of the soul Ore awakened and in full vigour, 
VSheh tho wit brightens aud breaks out in sudden dashes, when 
the intellects are keenest, when tho kindest atfections come out 
4ind abake hands with mankind.” There is no need to continue 
the quotation, for everybody ought to know it; and if any readet* 
•does not, let him take down his Virt/imans^ turn to Chapter xxxi., 
anA find it. To this beatific state the messengers from the l*en- 
insula between the Garonne and the Atlautic have tho pnss-key, 
And if anybody misuses it and forces them to let him into quite 
;aaother state, that is not their fault. But it would be sad for 
humanity if fi>to and the phylloxera combined to punish its sins 
Sby taking the pass-key away altogether. The whereabouts of the 
Phis do Lanternois is painfully obscure, nnd tho oracles of its 
priestess were none of the most intelligible. But if the very 
palpable and intelligible representatives of the Diee Jioufeiile 
which come to us from liordeaux wore to cease, there would be 
motbing lor it but a fresh quest for instruction before resigning 
ourselves to Zoedone or Australiau wdne. It is true that things 
have not come absolutely to the worst in Mudoc; but that they 
'have gone so far must be held to bo what another poet of our 
•own, who also held right views as to the proper use aud purposes 
•of wine and water respectively, would assuredly have described 
AS of the innumerable proois of tho tempornrv supremacy of 
4 he.Bovil.'» 


T .BSS than two years ago Lord Granrillo colled attention in 
JmI the Bouse of Lords to the small moans of protection against 
lire which London possesses as compared with other great cities. 
Tha noble Lord, whose zeal was stiiualated by the fact- that 
Ida own house bud recently been on lire, obtained his information 
iboijU. a. lleport of a Parliamentary Uommitlee, in which -it was 
Atated that, while Paris with a population under 2,000,000 had 
I-,S4ifi.kfnin0n, and New York and Brooklyn, with a popuUitiou of 
1,^5^000, no less than 2,300 firemen, J^ondon, with a population 
of 3,SOOfOOO, has only a minute force of 406 men. The weak- 
nem in paint of niim^rs of the Pire Btigado was, however, far 
Irom hmng the only deficiency, as the I'onnnittee sttiled the 

? ratem of defence against fire was in several I’es^jects bad, 
he Five Brigade was dependent on the turncocks, who were 
the 'BQwanta of Water Compimies, and not under tho orders 
<itf, the - Metropolitan Board. The Companies were under no 
qhUgation to give water, and that vury im)v>rtant body the 
Balvage OfU^ was entirely independent. Tho natural result 
jiiuuerically weitk staff and of defective organization was 
ehoffUt hy the Coipioittee to have followed. In London there 
waathmtaoMS the proportional loss of life and property that 
them VKiA-in .Mauohoster. where tho arrangements for defence 
Agii*^ had been oarexully considered and systematio arrauge- 
mentemade^ 

. • Mi’iq tO'he feared that thinm have not improved much since the 
tiqle'Witett tiieOommlttee madethis statement. Itappears from tho 
Jlaport of the Chief OfScar of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade that '• 
Mat tear there ivere 1,871 fires in X^ondon, of which 162 
te«ilt«d4Ui •erioue,aiid 1,709 in slight, damage. In 1877 there 
WSM tS 9 aerioua, nod 1,374 cases of slight, damage. Of the 
loshof life wo eomparetive tahle is given, hut it is saasfactory to 
Jiim, that In 1880 only 33 deaths were caused hy fire in the 
WMtropolitsn tree When the population of London ia eonsidersd. 


4 Qe»fiii .»uehN 4 mgo « over, and it>ii little likely lhat 'its 
w p wfi i be ^hoolipd while- the ptineipal Avile ]^nted out 
l^vtb iQottmittea itniain- There, le too much retkaon to Isar 


that they are not likely io be diminished for , some ti^. 
Londonevi know to their cost what powerM corporatiops wia 
Water. Companies are; and, in spite of the constant wk of 
taking away the monopoly, it seems not improbable that w old 
adage about threateoM men wiU be found to hold good with 
regard to threatened institutions. The Fire^ Brigade, though 
slightly increased, stiU remains miserably weak in numh^ for so 
vast a city as London; and no such substantial increase as ahould 
be made is apparently contemplated. Those who govern the me¬ 
tropolis are willing that it should remain without adequate means 
of protection against fire, and it peoms little likely that anything 
but a great calamity will rouse them from their apathy. It is, 
however, only fair to say that all that individual zeal and skill can 
do is done to make the most of such means of defence as exist, and 
that, with the very small means at his disposal, Captain Eyre Shaw 
does wonders in combating the enemy of great cities. How small 
those means are is best shown hy giving his own statement of 
them in his lleport. lie says:—** The strength of the Brigade at 

{ present is as follows:—52 laud fire engine stations; 5 movable 
and statioo); 117 fire escape stations; 4 flouting stations j 3 laige 
land steam fire engines; 35 small laud steam fire engmes; 73 
six-inch manual fire engines; 37 under six-inch manual 
engines; 135 fire escapes and long scaling ladders; 3 floafing 
steam fire engines; 1 steam tug; 3 barges; 17 hooo carts*, 
15 vans; 2 trollies; 58 telegraph linos; 170 miles of tele- 
p^ph linos; 6 fire alarm circuits, with 40 call points; 485 
firemen, includinp: chief officer, superintendents, and uU ranks.” 
It seems almost incredible that 52 stations, 148 engines, and a 
total force of 485 men should bo considered sufficient for l^ndon; 
but happily it is nearly as surpriinDg to find how mudi this smsll 
body of men are, under their admirable chief, able to achieve* 
Although the amount of serious dama^ done in London is greater 
than it should bo in a civilized city, it must be considere4 
small when the numerical weakness of tho Fire Brigade is 
taken into consideratton. Since 1870 the proportion of serious 
to slight injury has never been above eleven per cent., and in 
1879 1^80 it was only nine per cent. As need hardly be 

said, a fire brigade cannot prevent fires. Its work consists 
in preventing small fires from becoming great ones, and this 
work Captain iShaw and bis little band do in a marvelloas 
manner. It is unpleasant to reflect on the small moans of de¬ 
fence against fire which London possoeses; but it is not a 
little gratifying to see what courageous men, commanded by 
a thoroughly rompeteut offici^r, have been able to achieve. It 
may be assumed for certain that, out of 1,871 fires, a l^e pro¬ 
portion would have resulted iu considerable destruction if it had 
not been for the exertion of the firemen, who must have pre¬ 
vented a huge loss of property, nnd who were also able to save 
many lives. They rescued last year 127 persons from a horrible 
death, and of the 33 unfortunate people who perished, 14 were taken 
alive from the burning buildings. That the service thus bravely 
i-endered was not without danger may well bo imagined. Oaptain 
Shaw says;— 

Our list of wounds and other injuries for x88o is unfortunately very 
large, but, considering the energy aud fearlessness which tlie men display 
in tliu execution of their duties, the number of misliapH is not aurpriahig*; 
and, so lung as this spirit contiuuos to animate tliom, the many and 
various casualties which tiic nature of tlicir work oldigps thorn to inear are 
not likely to diminish. The risks to which the oflicers and men of tho 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade are liable arc undoubtedly greater and of more 
fivquont occurrence than thoso of any other public body. 

There have been during the year 333 coses of ordinar}’ illncu and 78 
injiiric.s, mukiug ii total of 411 cases, of'wlilch many wore very serious aud 
iliive resulted iu death. 

It does not appear whether these deaths were the result of ordi¬ 
nary illness or of injuries from lire, but iu any cose it is clear that 
the work of the firemen was dangerous ia the extreme, and that 
the griOitest cuun^e was shown ; and it is nqt pleasant to reflect 
tliat this intrepidity has not received any due recognition* The 
world, or at least the English world, knows iio^ng of its 
bravest men, luid apparently does not want to know anything 
about them. The heroism of the llamsgate lifeboat crew bah of 
late attracted attention, but as a rule the splendid services of the 
crewa receive little notice, while those of the firemen—'Who, by 
the way, are, for the most part, sailors—roceivo none at all; and 
yet some of these men must show a heroism which, if displayed 
on the battle-field, would gain the Victoria Cross. To prove this, 
it is only necessary to give Captain Shaw's list of the firemen 
commended for spivial service during the past year:— 


D.VTG. 

No. 

■■ 

Rakk. 

Name. 

No. Of* 
Livea 
^ vuu. 

1880. 
April 17 

72 

First-Olass Firuman 

Philip Reuhv and 

1 a 

♦f 

«77 

Fourth „ 

William Metcalf 


April ai 

193 j 

Third „ 

isnac Guouli 

3 

May 34 

337 

Fourth „ „ 

William G. .Touning 

5 

Svpt. a 

308 ! 

Fourth „ „ 

WilUiiin T. Kmanuel 

4 

October 26 

3$4 i 

Fourth „ „ 

John M. Scott 

4 

Nov. 13 1 

' 377 1 

Fourth „ „ 

William Wright 

3 


It may be assumed without s^ graat presumption that the named 
of Mr. Philip lleuby, Mr, william Metcalf, and Mr. 'VVilliaui 
Q; JoimiBg i£re unknown to the mnas of the world, aud yet these 
men have schieved what should give oelebrity for a lifoUme, 
and they Ihould certainly have reemved some pubUe reward. As 
it is, the two firemen who at a fixe xescued eight people from a 
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]i|li«oa8 death, and the man who, •ing'le^hauded, leaeued five, have 
^8bably received eome coinmendatien from their aupeiion and 
Some email extra pay, and with this their ^erdon naa ended. 
Undoubtedly, aa a rule, men should not be made heroesof for doing 
their duty; but achievemante which indicate exeeptioiial valour 
should be rewarded by some kind of public recognition. It is im* 
possible to suppose that all these lives were saved without very 
great risk, ana it is painful to think that what these brave men did 
baa been knored by the public, and bu received no further notice 
than ia ilrown by a brief record in an Official report. 

The seal of the firemen, of which such splendid proofs have been 
given, is, no doubt, in part due to the fact of their having an 
aUe commander, who is himself full of zeal, and does all he can 
to vender the service as eHiciont ns possible. As is well known, 
Chiptain Bhaw has spared no pains to improve the system of 
dewnce against fire. He has constantly striven to make it more 
effioieot, and last year only he succeeded in introducing an im¬ 
portant innovation, lie has established, he says, circuits 
of fire-alarms with forty call-points, which very considerably 
reduce the distance to be run by persons giving alarms of fire, and 
consequently the time of our getting information.*' This mode of 
communication has already worked well; but, unfortunately, it 
may have to bo abandoned in consequence of the mischief 
done by vicious idiots who think it a joke to give a false alarm. 
Thirty-three false calls have been made, with the neccesary result 
of greatly harassing the firemen and of casting doubt on the 
value of all messages received from the street call-points. If 
these ingenious pleasantries are continued, the system of street- 
edls will have to bo abandoned ; but Captiun Shaw is not 
without liope that the practice may be checked. He says, 
with justifiable e.xiiltation, that in the one cas«) in wbicb^ a 
man bos been detected in tampering with n lire-alarm the magis¬ 
trate sentenced the ofl'euder to fourteen days’ hsrd labour, with¬ 
out the option of a. fine, and that this has had a most benefi¬ 
cial efiect. VVe venture to think that the olfenco should be visited 
with a diflerent kind of punishment, which we believe would have 
a yet more beneficial efiect. Those who behave like very 
eillv and very mischievous schoolboys should bo punished as silly 
and mischievous sphoolbiys are. .Thu instrument which Sir 
William Harcourt admires so much should be called into opera¬ 
tion, and they should bo well fiogged. A few sound caatiuations 
would put an end to pranks the' inevitable result of which must 
be to destroy an existing safeguard against the dangers of fire, and 
consequently to increase the chance of people being burnt alive. 

At what timo there is most risk of being burnt, or of losing all 
household goods by fire, is a question which must interest all, and 
to it Obtain Show gives an answer. In the concluding paragraph 
of his Iieport he shows the months, days, and hours at which 
fires were most frequent during the past year. Strange to 
say, the grentfist number was not, as might have been expected, 
during the frost, when lioiisea had to bo warmed throughout, 
but in what used to bo humorously called the merry month of 
Hay. The smallest number of fires was in Pebrnafy. Satur¬ 
day, it seems, was the most unlucky day, and Tuesday the 
most safe. The twentieth week in the year was the most dis¬ 
astrous and the tweulv-fuurth the least. Taking tires by hours, 
the smallest number bns been between seven and eight in the 
morning, and the largest between nine and ten in the evening. 
It is this last fact which is the most important. Cimtain Shaw 
says that ** the figures for the weeks, months, days, lor the liwt 
twenty years, although not varying materially, have at certain 
periods undergone oousiderable* iluctuatious, but those for hours 
ore quite constant, the largest number being between nine and 
ten o'clock at night, and the smallest between seven and eight.” 
Why the last-named hour should be the safest is not easy to under¬ 
stand, but it is not difficult to see why the other i% the worst 
Taking into account the habits of all classes, the hour between nine 
and ten is probably that at which the greatest number of fires 
without any one to attend to them are burning in London. From 
one of the tables given with the Report, it appears that more tires 
were due to ** sparks from fire ” than to any o^er cause. Curiously 
enough, therefore, Captain Shaw's figures exactly confirm the old 
opinion, now very commonly scouted, that an open tire with no 
one to attend to it is always more or less dangerous, and that 
when people go to bed they should bo caroful to bang on the 
fireguard. \Ve doubt whether this precaution is now so generally 
taken as it was; but Captain Shaw's figures show it to be most 
necoMary, and indeed it is more necessary in these days than it 
formerly was. ^ Modern grates project more into the room than 
the old ones did, .and there is in consequence far more chance of 
eparks flying on to the Hour. Clearly, therefore, if people do not 
wont to run the risk of being burnt, or of having their pnqierty 
destroyed, they should not neglect the old-fashioned precaution, 
and we trust thikt, owing to Captain Shaw’s Report, it may be more 
‘ffenerally observed, auti that at some future time he may 
have to record that the number of evening fires in London has 
largely dimiuislied. '' 


THkf THAW AND FLOODS. 

l]pHE iabobitOAts of cities and their soborbs have been inffiMiiig 
Xv lemUy kom the plague of waters that hoe come upon them 
wdi^l^kMlaiig of theonawa. Wo had been treated to many 
il^^nions, eolcukuions, roughly made, we may psesome, as to the 



namber of cubic yards of now that had aoenmidaled wlthta tto 
bounds of Torious muaidpalitua ; and we wiMfimniad that the' 
hastily oiganised brigades of laborers 'set to work mtdhevellleg^ 
out of charity, could make comparatively slight inmvsidktt em 
those masses. Judging laj the syetactes that pre si m ledrtheBitebee . 
ia the wonderfully suMen dissMution in the warstth of the thaWf, 
we should say that the most Ubend of the caloulatkiis i 
have been well within the mark. Nature has been ehai. 
herself with the Ron's share in the work of removal^ 
lending her assietanoe almost too vigorously. Uraini y 
choked and oellarages flooded; streets on demines were 
into rushing streams, while the backwater stood inches 
on the levels in a substratum of muddy slush. In many^ 
places rivets dammed back by the diimog floes of floaUn^' ^ 
ICO have overflowed their banks and apnad wider d s sol a- 
tion. The water in low-lying quarters of the towm mounted into- 
the rooms of the lower stones, forcing the doprs, breaking the- 
windows, and giving the families of unfortnuate tenants perem pt ory* 
notice to quit. Minor miseries there were in abcmdance. WllL 
pavements left thickly covered with a mixture of mud and slush ; 
with crossings turned into such hopeless sloughs of despond an 
paralysed the efibrts of the most energetic sweepers, and on atmo¬ 
sphere overcharge with unwholesome moisture, the weak pmnta 
iu frail constitutions and poverty-stricken wardrobes weieseasehed 
out, and indifferently shod pedestrians went about in satusated/ 
stockings. Colds wore epidemical; tboie were choniaea of 
coogbiog in public places of assembly, that drowned the notee 
of eingers on the stage and damped the eloquence of dlvinea 
in the pulpit. It was not only the poorer classes who suffered.. 
Well-to-do valetudinarians, and the people who have really flaws 
in their physiques, had to choose between keeping tbemselvea 
close prisoners at home or trusting themselves to the doubtful 
chances of cabs with damp cushions and ill-fltting glasses.! 
l)iners-out determined to keep their engagements, aod-dor^. 
visitors to the theatre were surprised to find the leading 
West-End thoroughfares in almost total darkness, thanks io 
the sudden extinction of the gas; while their coachmen had to 
thread their way between the snowheaps, through thickeningt 
fog and under a moonless sky, where collisions would be the 
penalty of careless driving, mt it is an ill Wind, as we know,, 
that blows good to nobody. There were people, on the other haiid^ 
who had cause to congratulate themselves on the multitude of 
domestic mishaps and grave individual inconveniences. Of courio 
the thoroQghgoing thaw gave a fresh impulse to the employment> 
ef able-bodied kbourers out of work, who must otherwise 
have been thrown back upon poor relief, and kept with tbeii:,. 
families in a state of seuii-starvation. The chemists must have 
done an excellent stroke of business; and the receipts of many 
of the popular doctors can only have b^n limited by the difficulty 
of getting about with considerable deductions for horse-hire. For, 
besides the cases of the immediate victims to throat and chest com¬ 
plaints, there was uiiivorsal panic among invatids and aged people^ 
and by no means without reason. In spite of the skill and attention 
of the faculty, there was an extraordinary rise in the rate of mor¬ 
tality ; while tho lengthening columns of advertiserntmts of deaUie 
in the papers showed that all classes of society must have been 
suffering in common. But undoubtedly, in the whole range of pro- 
fessious and trades, no body of men did better than the ^umbeis. 

In the general bursting of pines they became everywhere absolute 
masters of the situation, picking and choosing in a crush of eui- 
tomers. And all the time, as the water came soaking througb* 
ceilings and staining wall-paper, it was running up heavy future 
bills with house decorators and upholsterers wuich will nave to 
be met sooner or later. 

It is true that those troubles are lamentable enough; but withr 
time, patience, and an unwelcome expenditure of money, peoffie- 
may hope to pull through most of them. As for the jpoor Auniiiee 
who have been swamp^, and who have seen their little propaity 
wrecked or damaged, it is to he hoped that they will be helped ay 
the public benevolence; and, though many deaths may M lank 
to the door of the weather, it is probable that in moat earn 
where it can clearly be brought in gtdlty, it has only pxaripi- 
tated the imminent and inevitable. In times of extiaorai* 
nary floods like the present, it is certain of the reridenta to 
country districts who are most to be pitied. For the 
they run, both personal and pecuniary, are more serioua than 
any that ordinary townsfolk nave to face, although we musk 
a^ that in many oases they run the risks with theb aym 
open. It would be startling, were it possible to obtain truat- 
wortby statistics, to find how many houses and cottages to oai 
islands have been built in situations that are notoriously dan* 
gerooa. Actual loss of life is happily not very frequent, Mnoe to 
the places where the danger is likely to be the greatest, and to 
come most suddenly, some means of esoape are usuaUy provided* 

A boat is'secured to the bank of the river that threateua Urn iao* 
lated farmhouse with its rising waters; or a punt la moorad 
somewhere in the bed of rushes that have been erurimd down 
under the load of snow in the dreary msrshhuid. But the pwtodtosi 
destruction of valuable property is a matter ttot k ooftfided to Iha 
chapter of aocidents; toot^h aa actuary epfeadlng tha ildts cm i 
a number of years might makea fkir approximatioa to whatwoM 
he prohibitory rates of insuvanee. Or kather, peihapa we to 
say, that an actuary might have done eo itomeriy. Fot hrta 
years the chauces in favour of flooding have hm iteadily to* 
creasfiigin the dangerous districts ,; and k is that oinuustaiiosi 
indeed, which is the best excuse for so many habitatloiia-'kfk 
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■tandiog oa sites that are apparently, the most obviously un- 
■aitabi^. It is our improved drainage that has been aggra^ 
vatiiig the mischief. In the old days of rough*aud-ready lum- 
ii^ theze was hardly any such thing anywhere as deep subsoil 


will yield a return on tho investment, things have changed 
njpMt inaterially* With a rapid rise in the temperature after a 
^Jtevy snowfall^ each separate drain, as you put your ear to the 
^Mpound, may be heard murmuring like a small subterraneous wator- 
Toourse. Ibe drains fill to overflowing the ditches tliat com-' 
munioaie with the rivulets. The brooks change the small streams 
into torrents, and the rivers, again, that are fed from thoM 
•mallw streams, where there is any considerable fall in their 
valley-beds, come down in swift and impetuous flood; “roar¬ 
ing,** as the Scotch say, between bank and brao.” The tenants 
of the forms or cottages standing low on the banks, or beneath 
their level, ought to be fully alive to tho danger. Yet they live 
on there, the passive creatures of habit, as their fathcis 
or predeoesBors lived before them. For there are few 
sensational traditions of catastrophes in the olden time; 
and perhaps the worst that the old men about the 
place have to tell of is of being reduced to wading in place of 
walking. So the occupants have never cared to shill their 
quarters, or even to take additional precautions in tho way 
of throwing up new bulwarks against the flood or giving addi¬ 
tional height and solidity to such embankments as there are. Not 
that they have not in their own time had repeated warnings, which 
one might have imagined they would have laid to heart, seeing 
that they show, w^hen it comes to driving a Imrgaiii, that they are 
well acquainted with the value of shillings, liut, like the fishes 
in the holes under the roots of the willows and alders, they seem 
to have got used to being washed out from time to time. Ih^- 
peatedly they have seen their wheat-ricks and bay-stacks go 
floating down the bosom of the turbid stream, wdlh pigs, 
poultry, and perhaps a cow or two, in company. They 
have seen their lighter furniture bobbing about in the 
kitchen on aground-swell that made wild work with the crockcrv; 
and possibly they may have escaped themselves from tlio 
upper windows in tho lightest of costume, when their safely 
depended on the kf^der and the boat that fortunately proved to 
be promptly available. Nes'erlhcU^iB when tho floods have subsided, 
they have settled back with tho acquiescence of stolid resignation, 
M if they had been tho victims of circumalances beyond their con¬ 
trol. In saying so much, we are by no means speaking at random, 
or drawing an over-coloured fancy picture. Cases of the kind have 
come under our personal knowledge; and wo have remarked more¬ 
over that these people appear to be tho more doggedly deter¬ 
mined to tempt their luck oncu mure when it has played them an 
especially ugly turn. lOxiierience ought to have assured them that, 
sooner or later, they niusL in all luiiiiau probability suiler again. 
But, even if they were content to put up with the periodical 
losses which swallow tho profits of many a }n'0»perou6 year, they 
might consider that it may be o queslion of lilc ns well as pro¬ 
perty. and that the pitcher may be carried to tho well once too olten. 
An old house has iu all likelihood been substantially built; but it 
was never intnndod to have its foundations sapped and shaken by 
these nqieated floodings; even a slight examination would pro¬ 
bably show rifts in the brickwork, and almost certainly some par¬ 
tial subsidence of tho soil. One day the tenant may come to 
such grief as was pn^dicated of the foolish man in the parable 
who had chosen to build his habitation on the sands. Short 
of, the chance of such a signal calamity, having one's liouse 
upon a river below the flood range must necessarily involve 
serious contingent expenses; while the occupants roust bo of 
enviably phlegmatic temperaments if they are not disturbed by 
poignant anxieties in the beginning of such a thaw as that of last 
weM. We are satisfied that the other day there were thousands 
of residents in lonely country places who were firmly persuaded 
that they might have to flee for their lives in the course of the 
next day or two. In not a few iostances wo learn that their 
apprehensions have been realized; though happily, in the great 
majority of instances, they appear to have escaped bettor than 
they deserved. Often, with tardy prudence, tliey had to set them¬ 
selves to face the trouble and oxnense of moving tbeir goods 
to a place of SBcnrity. Yet we know well that, after being 
flooded out or scared for the time, they will return to tbeir houses 
to go on as before, though they may have lasting reminders 
of the perils they have passed through in the riiape of an aggra¬ 
vation of their chronic agues and rheumatic attacks. When 
anch warnings are unheeded, though literally brought home to 
them, we suppose it is of little use to preach. We have always 
l^ondered at the indifierence to danger that habit has bred with 
those Btcilian peasants, who live tranquilly in their villages on the 
ik^ of Etna, tho^h that formidable volcano bos the disagree- 
ahle hidnt of throwing out new craters in fresh places at each suc¬ 
cessive irrtq^on. Yet there can he no question that, on a calcu¬ 
li^ of the chances, the Englishmen who quietly await the 
floo^ of which the periodical advent is moruly certain are in 
mlity by fhr the more foolhardy of the two. 


THE STATE AND THE FREE CH0BCHE& 

I T has become much the fashion of late, unoe the Liberation 
Sociuty has been so busily engaged in preaching the gospel of 
disestablishment in season and out of season to aU and sundry, 
whether they will hear or whether they will forbear, to speak of 
the Dissentiog or Nonconformist commumties as “the Free 
Ohurches.” lify this is meanR we believe, primarily tbafillhey are 
distinguished trom the EstabliBhed Ohutch by their freedom from 
all le{^ trammels, though a further sense is attached to the phrase 
by many of their admirers to the effect that they are also free 
from the bondage of formularies and creeds. But the claim of 
Nouconformitit bodies to the title on this latter score will apMor 
on close inspection to bo more than questionable. In the first place 
most of them have doctrinal tests or standards of tbeir own of come 
kind, which are usually to the full as stringent as the Thirty-nine 
Articles or the Oreeus. The Westminster Oonfession, tot in¬ 
stance, which is binding on all Pitisbyterian ministers, estab¬ 
lished or unestablished, would prove to ordinary digestions 
at Itiast as tough a morsel as tbo decrees of Trent. And 
even were it not so the numerous readers of Mrs. Oli- 
phant's Chrmicles of Carlmgford will not need to ^ re¬ 
minded that there is an irresponsible lay despotism, far more 
narrow and exacting iu its theological requirements than any 
written code, to which all iJisaenting ministers are expected to 
succumb. The great butterman of Salem Cfiopel, who almost 
deserves to take rank with Mrs. I’oyscr, is a typical portrait. But 
tlmt is not all. Tho freedom of the Free Churches is not only 
limited by the dogmatic control of—-if Mr. Matthew Arnold 
may be trusted—a not very intelJigont laity; it is also by no means 
exempt, as is apt somowhat hastily to bo assumecl, from the con¬ 
trol of the law. There is a real difference no doubt in the rela¬ 
tions of the State to Established and non-established Churches, 
but the difference does not consist iu the latter having no relations 
to the State at all. We have more than once had occasion to 
refer to tliis subject already, and have pointed out the curious 
illustration alforded by a century of American religious history 
of the practical working, or rather the practical uuworkableness~ 
hU oenia verbo —of Ihu theory of an entire separation of Church 
and Stale. It has received a fresh illustration of another 
and more direct sort in tho decision reported last Wed¬ 
nesday, after seven days' argument in court, of the Itamsden 
Street, lluddersticld, Chapel Oat^e by Vico-Chancellnr Hall. And 
it may be considered a wiraowhat crucial illustration, for the Con- 
gregatioiiolist or independent community, of which tbo defendant, 
Mr. Stannard, is a minister, differs, if we are not mistaken, from 
the great majority of Dissenting bodies in having no doctrinal for- 
muhiTipH binding on its ministers, as a whole, but leaving an ex¬ 
ceptional latitude both of faith and worship to its separate congre¬ 
gations, whence indeed it derives tho name ny which it is commonly 
known. But the only result of this general laxity appears to be a 
particular stringency in tho management of each separate cbapeL 
'i'he Oougregationalists, its a body, having no doctrinal standard, 
each Chapel or congregation finds it necessary to make one for 
itself, in tho shape of a trust-deed rostricling the doctrines to bo 
preached in its pulpit to those specified in a schedule duly annexed, 
ilow close a similarity, in form or substance, may prevail among 
these various trust-deeds we are not able to say; but if the schedule 
of doctrines annexed to that of tho liamsden Street Chapel, dated 
March 27, 1849, may be taken as a fair average specipion, they 
cannot be said to err on the side of excessive elasticity or reserve. 
Tho Evangelical Alliance has, if our memory serves us, nine 
articles iu its confession of faith. The document Mr. Stannard 
was called on to subscribe has ten, which oddly enough contain not 
a word about the Incarnation, regarded by most Cbrislions as a 
fundamental tenet of their belief, but is vei^ explicit on certain 
minor points about which Christians have fiercely disputed, or have 
consented to disagree, from the days of St. Augustine to our own. 
This remarkable formulary runs as follows— 

T. The Divine inspiration of the Holy Scriptures nnd their sole authority 
and entire sullicioncy as the rule uf f.utli and practice. 3. The Unity of 
liod with tho prc>(icr Deity of the Father of the Word tiud tho Iloly Spirit 
3. The universal and total depravity of ninu and hih exposure to the angei’ 
of God on account of his sins. 4. ' 1 ‘ho siiiricicncy of the ntoncment which 
was made for sin by our Lord Jesus C’hrist, and llis aliility and wilJing- 
11083 to save all who come to Him for salvation. 5. Free’iustiflcation by 
luith, and by faith alone* iu the Lord Jesus Christ. 6. The necessity of 
llio II0I3' Spirit's influeuco iu the work of regeneration and also in tho work 
of sanctitication. 7. The predestination "according to God's gracious 
purpose of a multitude which uu man can numlier unto eternal salvation by 
Jesus Christ. 8. Tbo iinmutablo obligation of the moral law os the rule of 
human conduct. 9. The rosurrection of tho dead, both just and iiujust. 
TO. The cternul hunpinens of the righteous, and the everlasting punishment 
of the wicked. 

The particular details of Mr. Staniiard's quarrel with the 
majority of the trustees of his Chapel need not detain ns 
long. ^ There was it seems a Broad Church and a Low Church, 
or as it called itself orthodox partv iu the congregatiou, eleven of 
the trustees, who were the plaintiffs in the recent suit, bolongiug 
to the latter, and ten, who sided with Mr. Stannaid, to the former 
party. When in 1875 Mr. Stannard on his appointment ns 
“ oo-paator ** of the Chapel was cAlled upon to sign the schedule of ' 
doctrines he wrote a letter making certain reserves as to three of 
the srtioles in which he virtually repudiated the CUvioist view 
of original sin and pndestination and the doctrines of eternal 
pnnishnent. His statement wss accepted ^ the trustees at tbe^ 
time as a eoffident compliance with the zeqairamants of the trust 
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THE THEEATESED STSEGGLE FOB GOLD. > ' 

I N vritiug lately of the probable Talue of money during the 
current year wo referred to tbe apprehended scarcity of 
gold, and since then fears have b^m to be entertaiiied by men of 
business that before long the principal commercial nations will 
be enga^d in a struggle for gold. So soon after the great gold 
discoveries a fear of this hind seems strange; but when it is 
Tocalled to mind how immense during the last thirty years has 
been the growth in population, wealth, and in the activity of 
trade, it unll be seen to be not quite so strange as at first sight it 
appears. The first cause of the scarcity of the motal was the 
adoption hy Germany of the single gold standard at the close of 
the Franco^Gorman war. Since then that country has coined 
about 84 millions sterling of gold/and no sooner had her pur¬ 
chases ceased than the United Sttites began to prepare for the 
resumption of specie payments. During the past four years the 
United States have retained tho whole production of their own 
mines, and, besides, have imported very lai^e sums from Furopo. 
According to the ofilcial Mint, statemenls it appears that at the 
end of December last tbe gold coin circulating in the United 
States, tlie pld imported from Europe during tho last six 
months of the year, and tho gold bullion fresh from the mines 
received at the Mint, amountiid altogether to very nefu*ly 100 mil¬ 
lions sterling. A portion of this large sum bad, no doubt, all 
along been neld in tho country, for it is to bo borne in mind that 
in Oalifomia and the neighbouring torritorics gold never wont out 
of Chrculation; and, even where tbe inconvertible paper currency 
was alone used as money, gold doubtless was very largely hoarded. 
Still, if we allow 20 or 30 millions sterling on this account—which 
seems a very liberal allowance—we find that at least 150 millions 
sterling have been taken by tho United States and Germany 
within the lost few years. And now it is said that Italy, which 
is preparing to resume specie payments, intends to adopt a gold 
instead of a silver currency. Tiio Dill laid before the Uhambers 
bas not yet become law, and the question, therefore, is not iinally 
decided. Besides, when the Italian Governraont comes to nego¬ 
tiate tho great loan which it must bring out to carry through the 
measure, it mav find it impf)sslble to get the gold which it 
requires. But, however that may be, tho intention at present 
apparently is to resume in gold, and, if this should bo done, 
the new demand will certainly pre.ss very heavily upon the 
gfdd reserves of the world. 80 far wre have been dealing only 
with the new demands which have come into existence since 
1870; but it is to be borne in mind that tho wear and tear of 
coinageJn all old gold-using countries requires a very large annual 
supply, and that, moreover, the steady increase both in wealth 
and population in ibuse countries every year necessitates an 
addition to tho circulation. For all those renson.s it is certainly 
not improbable that we may have a very groat scarcity of gold 
before long, leading to a determined struggle between tho ciiiof 
banks qf the more advanced nations to preserve their own 
reserves. 

While the demand for tho motiil has thus been growing, 
the production has been steadily falling olf. At present tho pro¬ 
duction of the American mines is eomowliat under 7 millions 
atq^ing, while that of all tbe Australian mines dues not exceed 
8^ millions. Victoria, which was by far the richest of the colo¬ 
nies in the ore, now yields but about 3^ millions, instead of 12 
millions formerly yielded. Some of the other colonies, however, have 
become much more productive, and, in coD.sequence, tbe aggregate 
yield may be set down at about 8^ millions; as wo have just said, 
making, with the American production, about 15 millions sterling 
onnuaOy, or little more. Toe Bnssian mines yield probably an¬ 
other 3 millions sterling; but none of the produce finds its way 
fiirther west than Germany, the whole being absorbed either by 
that Empire or in Bussia itself. So far ns tho world generally is 
concerned, therefore, the whole production at presenf^does not very 
much exceed 15 millions sterling; and, ns wo have seen, tho 
United States for four years running havu retained the whole 
produce of their own mines. For nil the rest of the world, 
consequently, there remain only the 8^ millions yielded by Aus¬ 
tralia, and the small supplement given by other countries, 
such as Japan and South America. At the very outside, 
therefore, the gold-using countries outside the United States and 
Germany have to depend upon an annual production of about. 
JO millions, which is barely sufficient to make up for the wear 
and tear of existing currencies. If, then, Italy insists upon 
bavin^ a gold currency, a struggle for the metal seems inevitable. 

It is to be observed, however, that the United States are 
probably now fully supplied with gold. The iiicreose of the cur¬ 
rency, including thereiu not only the coinage, but also the green¬ 
backs and the hniik-notes, during iho post two years has been little 
dhort of 60 millions sterling. And, making all allowance necessary 
for tbs enormous growth of population and wealth, and the extra- 
crdtoaiy prosperity of the counti*^ at present, it seems scarcely 
credible that a further increase 16 necessaiy. Next autumn, 
indeed, as in the two past autumns, there may again bo an export 
of gold froib France and England; but in the dead months of 
the eummer there will no doubt be a reflux to Europe of 
a conridoiable amount of the metal. We do not anticipate, &re- 
1 ^, that tbe aoioage of the United States will be very much 
mm Ineteaiad. should rather look forward bv and by to the 
mbififliaiicMmient m gold exnorti to Europe. It » also poesible 
tha^ aa wahaveraasariBad ahovi^ Italy may find gold too daar for . 


her, and jnay wisely demde to resume pi^meat in^aUvar, or, at 
leiut, to mautain the doable ataadard alnady legally Ifi 
StUl, it is not to be supposed that a great reduetlon la the 
American currency will take plaoe, and aa tbe United Statea at 
nreeent have the command of the markets of the world, it will not 
be possible to get bade much gold thence except at vew high 
prices. No doubt gold, like any other commodity, can be obtained 
at a nriee; but the price may be a very heavy one. It $a alao 
posrible that, should the struggle become severe, Germany may 
decide to adopt the doable standard already lemy exidaog in 
the countries of the Latin Union. It is known tnat the Xraperiel 
l^nk of Germany holds a vexy large part of its metaliio reservd in 
silver, and the Bank cannot anord to incur the loss which wom'^-. 
be entailed upon it by tho sale ef that metaL But, of / 
course, the Government would indemnify the Bank for aiding 
to carry out a great Imperial policy. The German Government, 
however, is not fond of expenditure ineuxTod without a dear 
prospect of gain; mid it is quite possible, as we have aaid, that it 
may decide to retain the silver in circulation. However, these are 
all matters of speculation upon which no sufficient mfonnatioii 
exists to enable us to come to a conclusion^ and, in any case, it ia 
quite clear that gold must become scarce if all the present gold* 
using countries decide upon retaining gold as their ringle standaxd, 
unless fresh gold mines are discovered. Indeed, if the Bonk,of 
Franco should determine to recover some of the gold which it has 
allowed the United States to take from it during the last two 
^ars, the struggle may become very severe; for tbe Bank of 
England will tnae tho most vigorous measures to protect its own 
reserve; and, as we have just hoen observing, America is in a 
position at present not only to keep what gold it has, but to take 
more if it should desire it, and, therefore, will part with any that 
may be needed for Europe only at a high price. 

If nothing should bo done to re-monotize silver, and if no great 
reforms should be introduced having for result the economizing of 
coin, it is quite clear that gold must tend year by year to become 
more scarce, even if tlio struggle which is talked of should not 
actually take place. But a tendency in gold to become scarce 
means a tendency to become dear; or, in other words, a tendency 
to fall in tho gold prices of all other commodities. A general fall 
of prices would be of decided advantage to all persons having fixed 
incomes, but to the producing classes it would be decidedly dis¬ 
advantageous. Persons with fixed incomes would find that those 
incomes would really be able to purchase a larger quantity of 
other things than they do at present, and woiud .there¬ 
fore in oflect. though not in name, find their incomes 
very considerably inci'ensed. The producing classes, on the 
contrary, would receive less sums for the commodities they 
produced, and would, therefore, he worse olF than they are now. 
The tendency of a scarcity in gold would thus 00 the one hand 
be to discourage production, to act as a kind of damper upon 
trade, and on the other to iricrea.se tho well-being of all persons 
with fixed incomes. In trade, ns in evorythiog else, imagination 
plays a very great part, and people receiving lower prices lor their 
goods would consider tliems^dves poorer, would fancy that their 
business was lei>s profitable tlianrit used to ho, and would 
have, theroforo, less heart to engage in new ventures, and 
less hope to speculate. The tendency clearly, therefore, would 
be the very reverse of that of the great gold discoveries of thirty 
years ago, supposing that tbe scarcity were to last for a consider¬ 
able length of time. As regards the immediate ofiect of a gold 
scarcity, Mr. Gifleu, in the remarkably able paper which he has 
just contributed to the StiUtstf as a review or the past year's 
trade, suggests that it would probably be beneficial just 
now when we have entered upon one of those groat com¬ 
mercial cycles in which trade goes on steadily improving and 
prices rising until they end in what is called inflation. The 
natural course of such r movement is to lead up to a great 
monetary crisis. Wages and prices rise, until the circulation of 
all the more advanced countries expands to such aii extent that 
the banks find their reserves iusullicient for the ohligationa they 
have incurred. Li consequence, money becomes exorbitantly dear, 
and some accident occurring to create gekeral uneasiness or alarmi 
a panic onsuos and ends in disaster. Mr. Giflen suggests that, if a 
struggle for gold amongst the principal countries should now 
begin, money would become prematurely dear, speculation would • 
be checked before it had reached its extreme limit, the bonks 
would take measures to protect themselves before serious danger 
incurred, and thus disaster would be averted, a crisis being sub¬ 
stitute for a panic. Andibe experience of tho period 1870^73 lends 
support to this theory. It will he recollected that the reform 
of the Gorman coinage was going on during these years, and that 
in 1872 and 1873 Germany took immense amounts of gold from 
the market. The consequence was that money become dear aooner 
than it would have dune in the natural course of trade improvement, 
and that the inflation jrariod was cut short. In 1873, therafqiu, 
though ^ere was panic in Vienna and in New YorL tWe was 
DO panic in London. We had a sories of crises, and a long period 
of txade depression; but we had no real disaster. If this ex¬ 
perience should he repeated now, tho gold atruggle with which ws 
tfe thiMtened would not be so mischievous ae maDy people ars 
inclined to think, but would indeed be rathtt .. 
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ItB BOOTHS OTHBlXa , 

R. BOOTH’S Othello it, to otir thinkinf;^, a greater, if a less 
complete, lierfomaiice than hu admirahle rendering of I^o. 
That it should ho in some sense less conaplete is not surprising. 
It woa only to he expected from Mr. Booth's previous perforni- 
anoes that he should he ** totns teres atque rotundus ” in his own 
conception of lago, and wo have already expressed our general 
agreement with that conception. On the other hand, while the 
American player hod given evidence of poascssing a poetical 
imag^ation and a fine insight, the hursts of passion displayed in 
his former representations had been mure or less isolated, and 
there was nothing to show conclusively tliat he was equal 
to the terrible strmn put upon an actor of Othello from the 
time when logo's poison begins to work to the end of the 
ploy.^ In our judgment Mr. Booth has proved himself equal to 
meeting this strain. Here and there, ns may bo guessed from 
what we have said, his power of expression flags; bis voice loses 
the ring with which he has begun a passage, and assumes a 
certain deadness ns the speech comes to an eud; and, on some few 
occasions, the method which marred some of his effects in Hamlet 
makes itself disappointingly apparent. Thu accounts which wo 
had heard and roua of the performance had, however, prepared us 
for far more disapnoiiilments than these, and wo came awuy with 
a feeling of ameanle surprise at having witnessed whnt struck us 
os a singularly fine and powerful rondoiing of one of the finest and 
most difficult of Shakspoare’s parts. 

Mr. Booth takes the poetical view of Othello, the view which 
hns always seemed to us the true one. Unless the romantic 
nobleness of the character is insisted upon, it surely becomes 
difficult to find any acceptable explanation either of Besdemona’s 
love for the Moor, or of the complete coniidenue placed in him by 
the Heigneury, who regard him, it may be notra, not only as a 
first-rate soldier, but also as a man fit above all others in their 
service to bo eirtrusted with the dictatorial command of Cyprus 
at a time full of trouble and danger. That ho was meant to bo 
represented as such a man as this, not as a violent savage, can, we 
think, be shown without any pedantic driviiig of words into a 
t^)ii or going about to recover the wind of detnoned passages. One 
instance alone speaks strongly enough for this view, lugn, who 
hates the Moor, and is not given to take the highest estimate of his 
friends and acquaintance, says in soliloquy that tlie Moor—huw- 
beit 1 endure him not,—Is of a constant, loving, noble nature.’’ 
Thu collocation of the three opithets in a speech delivered by lago 
in communing with himself seems to point clearly enough to the 
fact that Othello was not, ond could not be, th»> mere savage over¬ 
laid with a thin veneer of acquired civilization which ho has 
been too often represented ns being. Piu^aage might bo mul¬ 
tiplied on passage to support this view, but we prefer to rest 
upon what seems to us the strongest and iUk>sl convincing 
instance. We may here refer to an opinion expressed, with 
amusing dogmatism, by llazlitt (who, of course, was not infallible, 
but wiui whoso iudgments cue more often agrees than not), that 
** Othello was tall, but that is nothing; he was block, but that is 
nothing. But he was not fierce, and that is eveiy thing.” Mr. 
Booth's Othello is neither block, nor, in llozlitt’s sense, fierce. 
He has thrilling bur^t 8 of passion, but it is the passion nut of n 
demi-savage carried away bv the inflamed temper of his blood, but 
of a noble nature led astray oy tbe diabolical wiles that work upon 
its freedom and openness to believe that it hns been wronged to 
the uttermost and musfhDxact, not blind vengeance, but Ihu ulter- 
moat, penalty. This at least is Hie mood of the last act. The 
dies of “ I’ll teor her all to pieces,” and Blood, logo, blood! ” 
are of course the result of a momentary and overmastering passion, 
and are only lemotelv connected with the somi-judicial attitude 
of the killing of Be&demonn. It was in tbu scene in which those 
cries occur that Mr. Booth might not unnaturally have been ex¬ 
pected to fall somewhat short of bis purpose; ho played it with 
a piercing intensity of piission, of which the efiect was increased by 
the many indications that the giving way to sui;h passion was re¬ 
pugnant to the soul of the valiant Othello. There are two points 
at which placers of Othello have more or less agreed in thinking 
some BU& indication necessary—the moment after the hurst 
of rage with lago, and the moment after Othello has asked 
him to set on his wife to observe. In the first-mentioned of 
these passages, Mr. Booth, giving unrestrained sway for an 
instant to the passion which devours the Moor, draws his 
dagger upon lago, and in the very act of striking flings it 
away, and falls upon a kind of garden sent in the middle 
of Uie stage in a reaction of horror and shame in which lie 
manages to lose nothing of tbe general’s dignity, bo it is also 
with the other passage. The shame is more acute because the 
^ing done has been more shameful, but the greater agony of re- 
' morse which follows it marks the natural nobleness of a man who 
has beem driven into a deed which is abhorrent to his contempla¬ 
tion the moment that he has done itj but which ho still will do in 

f iursoanee of what seems to him the just diticoverv of a vile crime, 
t would ^ easy enough to dwell at greater length upon the 
finely 4 nui^od and forcibly given effects which Mr. Booth pro¬ 
duces in Sue scone; but it is time to say something of hu per- 
fbrmanoe in the earlier port ox the play. 

We quoted just now a sentence of HasUtt’s in which ho asserts 
that ** Otballo was taU.” There is nothing in the text to prove 
that he waa tall, and amumantative use might be mode of the 
about ** this litUe arm ”; but, no doubt, Othello had an 
g presence, and Mr. Booth, who is not tell, gives to him 


a stately dir of repose and conscious command which is entirely in 
harmony with the spirit of "Keep up your l^ht swe^’—a 
speech which he delivers with admirable dignity.^ We have ou 
former occasions dwelt upon Mr. Booth’s extrsorainory command 
of graceful and varied gesture; and it is interesting to note how, 
wbila nothing of grace is lost, the whole nature of his gesture in 
Othello is dnToient from that which he employs in logo. In the 
one case one sees tbe mobile dexterity of the supor-subtle 
Venetian; in the ot^ev, the decision and freedom of the 
great Moor who still thinks lovingly of his unhoused free con¬ 
dition. The diguity shown in the firot sceno is kept up in 
the great speech in tho Sogittary until the end, and at the 
end comes one of the actor’s wonst mintukes. Mr. Booth 
here descends to the stagy trick of " making a point ” out of 
and 1 loved her that sbo did pity them,’’ and deliberately 
sacritices tho meaning of tho fine line, "This only is the witchcraft 
1 have ii.^(h 1 ," to the gallery applause bestowed upon what is a 
common and tirao-dishonourud device. In the Cyprus scene, as in 
that of the council chamber, we have nothing but admiration 
for Mr. Booth's expression of tho deep and chivalrous tcndorne.s 8 
which ho evidently thinks, and which we think with him, 
WHS the essence of the Moor’s love for Desdemona. In 
tbu interruption of tlio brawl and tho subsequent robnko 
to Oossio, tlic actor gave another proof that diguity and com¬ 
mand are not necessarily associated with a big physique. In this 
and in other passages that " power of the eye ” about which so 
much nonsense has at times been written is proved by Mr. Booth 
to Lave a definito existence. Wo have already referred to the 
moat important points in the " temptation scene,” and we need now 
only repeat that while, with some comparatively unimportant 
shortcomings, it is full of a thrilling passion, it is throughout con- 
sistent with Mr. Booth’s idea, which we take to he the right one, 
that Olhell 4 > was a noble creature, whoso description of himself at 
tho supremo moment of the play is accurate, " Not easily jealous, 
but hjiiug wrought, ^perplex’d ” (not savage) " in the extreme.” 
On the line sugg^ted by these words Mr. Booth’s last 
scene is played, and played with a concentration of passion and 
restraint—a restraint evidently not due to any want of power— 
which comes us a welcome suiprise after the great effect produced 
by the preceding scenes. Here and there the performance is 
marred by the same inclination to long-drawn sobbing which was 
observed in Beiluccio, but we have no wish to dwell on the short- 
cumings of a performance which seems to us charged with truth, 
chivalry, and passion. 


REVIEWS. 

LIFE OF JOHN', LOKD CAMPBELL.* 

• 

A lthough the autobiography, strictly so called, only extends 
uvor a portion of Lord Campbell's life, tho narrative which 
has been cumpilod with remarkable skill and judgment by Mrs. 
Ilardcastle is entirely of his own composition. It fortunately 
happened that his father and his brother, with both of whom he 
was on terms of ufibctlouate confidence, lived at a distance from 
Loudon. The Bcv. Hr. Campbell, a clergyman of high character and 
of local reputation, was minister of Cupar in Fife. Lord Campbell’s 
older brother, afterwards Sir George Campbell, spent his earlier 
years in the medical service of tbe Fast India Company, and after 
his retirement settled at Edunwood in tbe same county. The future 
Lord Campbell left IScotlund to seek his fortune in I 797 ,at the age 
of eighteen *, and his letters fur many years contain a minute 
account of his daily life, of his projects, and of his hopes and 
fuars. Tho published letters evidently form a small portion 
of the w hole number w'hich he must have written; but tooy aro 
80 arraii^>ed os to make on almost continuous story. Those 
addressed to his brother, tbouj^h not fuller of detail are more 
unreserved in the expression ot anxierics and doubts, which bo 
probably wished to keep from his father’s knowledge. It has 
happened to but few men of eminence to admit the world at large 
ii> so complete a knowledge of their lives and charocteis. Still 
fewer could have borne tho test so well, for every successful step 
in Lord CampbeU's career was the result of bis own merits and 
qualities, including the pow'or and the haHt of unremitting labour. 
The contrast between the obscure and narrow circumstances 
of his youth, and the uninterrupted prosperity which followed, 
is the more interesting because the change was the natural 
result of unfailing industry and self-denial, giving scope for 
the display of remarkable ability. It is tme that ho had con¬ 
siderable advantages in the circumstances of his early education. 
Ills father, who was more highly cultivated than ordinary Scotch 
ministers of the time, had wished his son John to become a mem¬ 
ber of his own profession; and from eleven to eighteen the boy, in 
conformity with national custom, was educated or allowed to edu¬ 
cate himself at the University of St. Andrews. His love of read¬ 
ing enabled him to acquire a considomble, though doBa]to|7, 
knowledge of English literature; he learned to read Latin with 
ease and pleasiue, though he lamented through life his ignorance 

• Li/Jr of John, Lord Canabdt, Lord (^anedhr of Grrot Bntaim; 
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of , and be kuevr enough of French to he able in later years 

to trftTcl ou the Oontioent with ei^ rad advantage. To the Scotch 
miuislrj he hud no distinct objection; but he eagerly welcomed 
tJio opportunity of going to London as tutor to a young man of 
ioHuue. Is\it long afterwards a debate in the House of Oommons, 
in which Vitt, Fox, a!id Wilberforce took part, convinced him that 
it would be intolerable to devote himself, as he said, to the biuiness 
of writing sermons and fattening pigs. By iudicious abstinence 
from direct opposition, be gradutuly smootuod the disrapoint- 
ment to his fhtlier, who nevertheless hdnkered after the familiar 
•ease and soctfrity of a benefice and a manse when his son had 
already begun to rise at the Bar. Soon after his arrival in 
London Campbell obtained occasional literary employment, and in 
two yours, through the intnuluction of ii follow-.studcut at 8t. 
Andrews, afierwards Serjeant Spankie, he was employed by Mr. 
I’orry as a reporter for the Mommy Chronidey with a salary siifli- 
cient for his modest needs. lie now resigned his place as 
tutor^ and formed the design, from which ho never deviated, of 
becoming a member of the English Bar. After n time he ex- 
changud the unweicomo function of reporting for the bigherposilion 
of a coiitribiitof, especially in the department of dramatic criticism 
uud of a branch of composition which was donomiiinted wit. lie 
Biaies, with apparent seriousness, though probably not wutbont a 
sense of humour, that, to mevent mlHConception, he always caused 
the point of a joke to be printed in italics. Some 
storios which were told about his supposed dramatic blunders liave 
not-evoulillhe merit of being caricatures. The only misadventure 
which he records is the publication of a criticism of a performance 
for wliich, in bis absence, another play had 1)eon siibstitutod. llis 
own knowledge of dramatic literature and of the history of the 
8tagi> was highly rosjwctahle. 

In 1800, two yoais after his arrival in London, Campbell cn« 
tered himself as a student at Lincoln's Inn, Four years more 
elapsed before he became^ pupil of Mr. Tidd, 'whoHe name still 
survives as the first specif pleader of bis lime. Although tho 
autobiography is strictly and properly confined to personal history, 
incidootal mention of contemporary circumstances is nhvnys in- 
torcsting. The engagement with Tidd was delayed by the prepa¬ 
rations of Bonaparte for the invasion of England, and by the con¬ 
sequent necessity that Campboll should attend to bis military 
duties ns a member of the Bloomsbury and Inns of Court Vuliui- 
teers. About tho name time he records, for the information of his 
brother, a strange experiment which ho had witnessed of a Ihcatro 
brilliantly lighted by a kind of infiaminable air passing along pipes 
to bu|ner8 provided for the purpose. “ The man pretends to extract 
gas fixim smoke, together with mrgo quantities of other valuable 
products. He proposes to supersede the use both of coal fires and 
of candles, and to supply every house in London with gnn, in tlm 
same manner as they are now supplied with water from the New 
River Oomjiany. 1 understand he is mertny a copier of he Bon, a 
French chemist, who abandoned the plan as impracticsiiblo and absurd.” 
Notwithstanding Cambell’s industry and frugality, ho would not 
have been %blo to pav Tidd's fee of a hundrad guineas but for the 
willing and liberal aid of his brother, who now possessed a com¬ 
petent income. George Oampbeirs bounty was received in as 
generous a spirit as that in which it was given, and the money 
could not havo been bettor iovosted. At the end of his first year 
of pupilage Campbell was engaged by I'idd at a small 
salary to superintend his business for two years in the absence of 
the principal. It was by this opportunity of study and practice 
that he acquired tho profound knowledge of law w’^hich was the 
^undation and support of his subsequent fortunes. The advan¬ 
tages which ho enjoyed would have boon comparatively wasted 
on a student who had not the special aptitude for law which is 
as peculiar and almost as rare as all the higher intellectual gifts; 
but it was fortunate for him that he was able to master the minutest 
niceties of practice before he was exposed to the com]|etition of 
the Bar. lie had found it necessary to discontinue his connexion 
with the Morning Chronide in accordance with a rule of etiqnotte 
which then prevented barristers from contributing to newspapers. 
The consequence was that, but for tho liberality of his brother, he 
might have been compelled to pause at the threshold of his enter¬ 
prise. 

Campbell was called to the Bar in the November term of 
i 8 o 3 , aud he joined the Home Circuit as tho least expen¬ 
sive; but, after three years, finding that there was no im* 
mediate prospect of an opening, lie migrated to the Oxford 
Oirauit, where he soon rose into practice both at the Assizes 
and at Gloucester Sessions. Ho earned a small sum by writ¬ 
ing anonymously a pert of Watson’s book on Partnership,- 
and in 1807 he began bis colidirated Hoports of Lord EUen- 
borooghs Nisi Prius judgmeiits. ** There certainly,” bo says, 
"never woi^ such a judge'for a Nisi Prius reporter. He was not 
onlv laborious and indefatigable, but be was acute, rapid, bold,' 
deieuivef ratiocinative, and eloquent.” He adds that Lord KUen- 
boTOugh^ughttohave been grateful to his reporter for suppressing 
fimtny wrqng deeirions. He had, according to his own account, a 
dtaalWfull of. bad Ellonborough law, which was afterwards de* 
xo the fixe at the Temple. The Chief Justice was habitu- 
aEv counsel, who more than reciprocated bis. 

Wiiw.!; The inceiisrat wrangling which ehoued was tho prinoipid 
Si#bhA torthe plewmrejof early find progressive prospetiV* 
AHir'jlVe feaih^ practxee Campbell was msMng i,ooof a yeat, an 
ittcoate. UusMoieif .^^leefold. After that time he 

th his conesponarats the amount of bis oamian. 
His pndt^ %BS in his earlier career chiefly confined to commeroiid 


SikieBB, and to iM diiBcult legal quasd^. htkem^ 

lawyeis, and which escape the sotiee of erdixtarv teadeii of hewiN 
papers. He consequently some diffioult^m penusding Us 
father that he had acquured an enviable posinoii ymexk he hfn iha. 
larg^t business of any counsel of hie standlw. The satodliat 
minister was profounoly indignant with the Uupitt bsilieS who: 
had disloyally neglect^ to retaiB thidr rising towitsmaai la 
support of a little private Hll whidi they mdi oecasion 'to 
promote. It. was in vain for Campbdl to explain that the 
advantage of holding a brief in Committee would* have been 
trivial, and that ^he woe otherwise fully em^ojed. The 
families of prophets . are more impatient than tbmnaelves of 
their ordinary failure to obtain honour in their own country. In 
after years the Scotch, including probably the iahabitantB of Oimar,. 
were abundantly ready to welcome back the Attomey-Geneiaf or 
Chief J ustice who had crossed the Border long before as a penni« 
less youth. It is only while the prophet's inspiration has not yet 
btMsn officially recognized that it is overlooked ny local scepticism. 
Lord Campbell would perhaps havo been less popular with his 
countrymen if they had read tlie mray passages m his letters rad- 
diaries which express dislike and contempt for their prominent de¬ 
fects, and especially for their dialect. He would rather, he deolaras, 
dine at a house where there is bad wine than at a house where 
Scotch is talked. Even his warm affection scarcely overcomes the 
disappointment with which ho finds that, after eighteen years spent 
in India, his brother has come back with tho accent and pronuncia¬ 
tion of Hfe. His own speech indicated by a certain peculiarity of 
toue, which had probably once been artificial, tbe successful efforts 
by which he had taught himself to talk like an Englishman. 

From the moment at which ho first put his foot on the ladder 
Campbell never ceased to ascend. For the ascetic solitude to 
which circumstances had condemned him during his earlier yean 
iu London, he found ample compensation in his marriw with the 
daughter of Mr. Scarlett, afterwards Lord Abinger. Throughout 
life lie was singularly for|unato in his family relatiquB. ilis union 
with his wife, which lasted for nearly forty years, seems to have 
btnm uninterruptedly happy, and bis devotion to bis children was 
j'lilly reciprocated as they successively grew up. As he gradually 
acquires a higher social and professional position ho sometimes in¬ 
forms his Scotch correspondents with natural complacoucy, and 
with a laudable wish to give pleasure, of his dinners in company 
with peers and Ministers and Royal dukes ; but he seems not to 
have sedulouBly cultivated the arts of society. His domestic at¬ 
tachments both ill earlier and later life appear to have rendered 
him comparatively indifferent to other forms of intimacy, though 
ho WAS of course familiarly acquainted with the leaders of toe 
Bur and with his colleagues in offices aud political associates. 
8ome of them he mentions with rcs|>ect, and many with sarcasm, 
but none with affection. With Lyndhurst and Brougham he 
maintained for the last thirty years of his life an incessant wrangle 
which was not incompatible with more or less friendly relations. To 
his father-in-law, whom bo was anxious to treat with regard and 
deference, ho was constantly opposed in professional confficts, and 
afterwards in politics. It was not without hesitation that he 
chose Ilia own party as ho advanced into the first rank of tho pro¬ 
fession. After an earlier defeat he was returned in 1830 for the 
borough of Stafford, with an amount of bribery and treating 
which, as he candidly confesses, might have unseated the whole 
House of Oommons. Although he had always inclined to Whig 
opinions, ho wished well to the Administration of the I)uke of 
Wellington, in which Sir James Scarlett was Attorney-General. 
Ilis dispositiou was so uncertain that he was obliged to request 
the Ministerial Whips to discontinue the circulars which they luu 3 
begun to send him. The Duke’s rash declaration against reform 
determined higa to adhere definitely to the Whig party, but he was 
alarmed and disappointed by the sweeping character of the Reibnn 
Bill. It is probiible that more than half of the overwhelmiuff 
majority which ultimately carried the Bill would, like him^lE 
havo greatly preferred a more moderate measure; but in politioai 
life it is necessary to choose, not among many courses of actioBj 
but between tho measures of the hostile parties. Oampbell soon 
became a zealous and earnest supporter of tbe Government, in 
which bis professional rank and the services which he rendered 
to tho Government iu Parliament soon entitled him to take a 
place. When, in 1832, Sir Thomas Denman became Iibrd 
Ohief Justice on tho death of Lord Tenterden, there was a 
scheme for tbe removal of Horne, the Solicitor-General, to 
the Bench, and fur the promotion of Oampbell at one step 
to the post of Atturney-Ueneral. It was finally arrangm 
that Home should nominmly succeed t6 Denman, with an uraet- 
standing that the Solicitar-General should be in reality the prin¬ 
cipal law adviser to the Govenxment. Sir John Oamp^B npw ex¬ 
changed the costly and disreputable borough of Stafford for the 
more respectable constituency of Dudley; but two yean altMS 
wards, on becoming Attornoy-General, he found, like many anol^er ' 
candidate or member, that comparative purity la often aseeoilited 
with political caprice. After remaining out of FarUsoniit fbr «’ 
few months, he bad the satisftteUon of ob^inin^ the city of' 
Edinburgh a seat which he retained tifi Ida edvrabement td tha^ 
peerage.^ 101836,00 the death of Sir Soha licach, the Gmt 
Seal, which had been fbr Some time Ip ^mmiscion;! wee jgUfhtt 
Popys,who became Urd OottenhahiTr ibd 
tirie of Lord Lragdale, was appointed ilbMter 'bf 
John gainpbeU admitted the nght of the PrloW 
a OhancflUor: but he declared that ^ 

onquestioiiable right to tbe Eolis, and onhonixeed hie deternd^ 
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tion to retign if Ills claim mm not admitted. His scruplee were 
overcome liy a gooecal progUse of future promoUou, and by an im¬ 
mediate grant <» a peerage to his rrife, who assumed the title of 
Baroness Stmtheden. In one point of view the irregularity might 

thought a compliment, aa the Government was reluctant to Iom 
nhe eih&nt eerviees of the Attorney-General in his oiTico and in 
the Bouse of Oommons; hot it is well known that some of the 
Ittiniaters were under the delusion that Lord Langdalp would be a 
m^h for Lord Brougham and Lord Lyndhurst in the House of 
iUrds. The Attorney-General watched not without complacency 
total rarlinmontai^ failure of both the rivals who had boou 
preferred to himself. Many years afterwards be asked Brougham 
what OottOnham did with himself since his retiroment from 
office. The answer was ready :—** Ho knits stockings and soils them 
at threepence a pair, which he can afford, os his time is of no 
value.” The same reproach could not bo addressed to Lord 
Campbell, who, in or out of oilico, was never idle. Ho retained 
the most laborious and most lucrativo office in the Goverumont 
till the eve of the change of Ministry in 1S41. Ho was littlo 
inclined to resume the ordinary practice of the Bar, though he 
was certain to make a large income. On his consent to become 
Chancellor of Ireland without a right to a pension, Lord Plunket 
was summarily superseded in circumstances not crodihihle to the 
Government. The outgoing Ohancellor seems not to have blamed 
his succeasor,^, ns he only revenged hiiuaeU by expressing a 
doubt whether during his passage of the Irish Channel in rough 
weather Lord Caraphell would throw up the Seals, After 
sitting once or twice m Court, the now Ohancellor was compelled 
to TO&e with his colleagues, who at that time had no early prospect 
of a return to office. 

Lord Campbell, now at the age of sixty-three, projeefed and 
accomplished a remarkable enterpiiso. There can be few examples 
of a successful literary career begun at such aft ago, after a Hie of 
■ uninterrupted labour in other fields of activity. The conception of 
the ittvs of the Chancdlora was foUciiuus, and tho e.vecution was 
in a high degree successful. If the biographer was not uniformly 
accurate^ he 'was aiTvays amusing, and his discussions of tho many 
legal points which he had occasion to iiutico were soimd and in¬ 
structive. Tho severest critics could not dispute hia claim to 
tho characicr of a popular writer. His later enlerpriso of the 
Lives of the Chief Justices hud tho same merits and tho same 
dofocte.' The vigour of Lord Campboirs physical iind mental 
constitution was still more remarkably illustrated when ho be¬ 
came Chief Justice of Kngland on the rcsigiiutiun of I'jord 
Denman in 1S50. Ho was now seventy-two years old ; he 
had retired from practice nine years before, and he had no 
judicial experience except in the House of Lords and the Privy 
Council. Tho interval had boon spent in the sinecure office of 
Chancellor of tho Duchy, with a seat in tho Cabinet. He felt some 
regret at this separation from his colleagues; but he entered on bis 
new and arduous employment with cheerful energy. During nine 
years' tenure of tho office ho csUiblishcd the reputation of a great 
judge, which he still retains iu the estimation of the Bar. Every 
competent member of the profession would place liim far abovo his 
dignified and upright predecessor, and his brilliant and accom¬ 
plished successor, who never affected to be a profound lawyer. 
Lord Campbell's advanced ago seemed wholly exempt fr<jm in¬ 
firmity ; and to tho last his outhority was acknowledged both by 
bis colleagues and by the Bar; hut lie had not yet accomplished 
bis singular destiny. Lord Palmerston, on tho formation of his 
Minis^ in 1859, offered him tho Great 8eal, which ho accepted. 
At the age of eighty he immediately began to study the Equity 
Beports, and to refresh the general knowledge which he possessed 
of Chancery practice. He held office for two years, not without 
credit, and then he died in harness. On the 19th of .Tunc, 1861, he 
sat in Court at laucoln’s Inn, and attended a meeting of the 
Cabinet, after which he walked homo to Stratheden House and 
wrote a judgment. He had a party to dinner, including Sir David 
Dundas, to whom he remarkca that there ought to be a petition 
in the Litany against lingering illness. Early tho next morning 
he was fouua dead in bis arm-chair, ** honourably released,’' ac¬ 
cording to a saying of his own, from the labours and anxieties of 
the Great Seal.” It has been impossible in a limited space to 
notice the details which throw light on 1 .iord CampheU's character. 
The biogrUphy will fully supply the omission by the vivid repm- 
sentarion of the character and history of a strong, resolute, labo- 
rioue, and essentially kindly man. 


WARD’S ENGLISH POETS.* 

(Second JVoiioe.) 

r|lHBthif 4 aod fourth volumes of Mr. Wards seleeiioos from 
X the English poets^ completing the undertaking, are now before 
usi From Addison to Blake, and Wordsworth to DoIm^, is a 
long journey, in tho oouirse of which the reader is taken along 
some of the dullest flats ever traversed, and up some of the ex- 
tsanest heights ever sealed, Engliih verse. We begin with 
the eonvenuonal trimness of an sm whose litaralj lum was to 
rednee Ufb to an epigram', and wbieffi is olrea^ further from us in 
t^i^bt «nd<^mpatny than the times of Sbakepoare, and even of 
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Chaucer. We end with work more disrinctively modem in its 
tone, and more recent*in its actual date, than much that has l^en 
done by masters whom we may still see in the fieSh. The writings 
of living poets are excluded by the design of the collection; we 
ore not sura that tho spirit of ilie rule might not with advantage 
have been carried further. A less extended view of Our poutioal 
history, hut a juster one aa far as it went, would have been 
obtained by drawing a line at a certain time, and admitting only 
those writera whoso floruit could fairly be dated before it. Almost 
exactly the space of a generation lies between us and the middle 
of tho centu^, and that dato might serve well enough. It might 
have been still better, as giving a fixed and eifective rulo to the 
same purpose, to stop before coming to writers born within the present 
century. We should havo thought it not unlltting to sec the roll of 
major poets closou for the present at Landor. The true moderns, 
such as Mrs. Browning, Clough, and Kingsley, belong to a generation 
which in great part is still with us. They breathed tho same air 
with .Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Browning, and others whoso voices 
have not yet ceased. Tho student of literature (and for such, 
we conceive, this book is chiefly intended) who should consider 
their work without reference to the powers slill present among us 
which influenced it would consider it much amiss. The pre¬ 
sentment of onr recent poetry delormined by the accidents of human 
fate is likewise one-sided. Not only does it perforce ignore the 
best of the new strength which has arisen in the last iil'ty yofors, 
but it does a kind of injustice to ono of the great founders or re¬ 
storers of our poetry of the nineteenth century. The romantic, tho 
speculative, and even the so-called spasmodic school havo their 
champions here. But no evidence is put forth that the noble 
gravity and sober purity of Wordsworth’s English Jmvo left thoir 
special mark in a tiaviititni carried on by worthy hands. The 
happy circumstance that the iinmoM of nenr;|^^Taylor and Aubrey 
do V'^ere are yet for us as for our fathers thPnames of living men 
forbids its production. Mr. Ward has indeed dune the best thing 
he could next to giving sjTecimens of Sir Henry Taylor’s own 
work. It is Sir Henry I’liylor who here introduces to ua 
Kogers, Southey, and Oampboll; ho tells us how iu past days 
he sat himself at Southey's fireside, and copied verses fresh 
from his pen. Thero is soinotliing reverend and touching in 
these links between tho gouuriiiions of men, not tho loss de¬ 
serving of pious memory Ibr having slight matters for their 
occasion, and those arc benefactors who put them on record. Sir 
Henry Taylor is a vetomn critic, too, as well ns a veteran poe^j 
and hiM terse and restrained jiidgiuents compat'o not unfavourabty 
with the ampler and more curious commentaries of our newer 
writors. How happily tiumcd, for iiisLauco,is that one sentence in 
his introduction to Campbell whore ho speaks of the old heroic 
coupltii “ slumping along ns if with two wooden legs.” But wo 
are following methodical guides, and must not desert their method. 
Let us start with them in due order from the reign of our some- 
tinio sovereign lady Queen Anne, when satire delayed not to pick 
and chooso its weapons, and political dillerence was on ample 
juBtification for imputing to harmless and amiable persons every 
sort of public and private infamy. 

A considerable part of Mr. Ward’s eighteentli-century volume— 
we should think amut half—is at this day, it must be confessed, 
but weary reading. Tho worst of dead * levels in literature is a 
level of utiildal mediocrity. So thoroughly and mercilessly rvas 
it occupied, explored, and laid out in every possible detail 
by tho poetical engineering of tho last century that, in looking 
over this volume, we feel the inflicthm as even now barely 
tolerable. The splendours of that day of which Blake was 
the morning star are for tlio moment effiiced and out of 
mind. Wo are choked by tJio petty fluency of our so-called 
Augustan age, and pricked to death by its pitiless neat¬ 
ness. We walk in th»» valley of the shadow of shams, with 
people who call a cold bath a tjdlid nstern ^ or in their grief (and a 
sincere grief too) for a friend buried in Westminster Abbey rantfs 
the gloomy tries, and console themselves with the thought that 
their occupation is a sad luxury to ridgnr minds unknown, 
Tickell's elegy on Addison, a better specimen of the current 
workmanship of the time than most, shows us how the reign of 
frigid convention had its reward in the Nemesis of vulgarity, that 
extremest vulgarity which plumes itself on being above tho 
vulgar. What is more, the narrowness and bad taste of that 
time have left their mark of permanent injury on tho English 
language. We have lost, indeed, less than the French. Wo are 
not BO forbidden to draw on tho stores of the Elizabethan 
vocabulnxy os the modern b^enchraan is forbidden to draw on 
those of Konsard or Montaigne; we have escaped an Academy. 
But our Augustan writers did by their persistent misuse attach n 
certain flavour ^ of the ludicrous, not only to several phrases and 
turns of speech in themselves innocent, but to ono or two perfectly 
good and honest English words, such as swain, 'V^o dares to 
speak of a swain now P Pope’s ** conscious swains,” in his gaudy 
travesty of Homer, sum up tho worst characteristics of the 
school of twhich, for good and for ill, he stood at the head. 
Such an age of conscious nud, after its lights, eonscientioua 
mannerism there never was before in Engli^ letters, and one 
trusts there never may be again; though we are not without ap- 
j^henrionsas to what the twentieth century may think of a great 
deal of the critical prose of these latter Victorian days. 

Mr, Ward's fellow-workers gallantly do thrir best to find saving 
merits in the minor poets who apostrophised tho muses and 

Great Anne” or the case might ne) “Great (Jeoigo”in 
alternate numbers. But their elibrts, gallant as they are, seem to 
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be against ih© ffrain. AnnstroDfr, he of the "gelid cietem,” » 

■ ditfcoverod by Mr. Snintsbary, ever fertile in j^ourc^ to pouees 
A certain atarched puce whi^ ia not unattractive. Beattie would 
have been a poet if he could, and what more could man do ? And 
when he comes to Blair's ffr'ava the same critic,among other topi(» of 
ingenious and»modoet commendation, takes up the solid and im« 
pregnable position that its ehorinesB is very much in ils favour. 
Of Christopher Smart we are bound to believe on Mr, Ward’s 
authority that the "Song to David” is 7 m masterpiece at any 
rate. And in truth it has elements of spooa and fire, 
striving with a clumsy form, which hardly belong to the eigh¬ 
teenth century.. But when wo find David “ remembering, when 
he watched the fleece, how sweetly Kidron purled,” we cannot 
admit without qualification that the eighteenth century has 
nothing like it. As rcfreshmeut in the desert it is enough to be 
-thankful for. Wo must not leave the minor poets without giving 
a woifl of acknowledp^icnt to the delicate care which Mr. Uosse 
has bestowed on prosenting several of them to the best advantage. 
Their ghosts, if tnere bo any gratitude in jghosts, will scramble to 
shake hands with him in Elysium. Beiore we pass on to the 
greater names we will offer a conjectural, hut, wo think, fairly 
certain emendation of the last line of Drior s poem, written from 
tho Ilngue, and entitled " The Secretary.” It is printed, " So 
blessed as the Englishen lleer Serretar’ w,” Surely Trior wrote 
in one word SecretanSf the proper Dutch form. 

The strength and the hmita of Tope’s mastery are sot forth with 
impartial felicity by the Hector of Lincoln. But the contrihutions 
. which will excito the keenest interest are those of Mr. Swinburne 
on ColUna and Mr. Matthew Arnold on (iray. Collins is exulted 
1o a height as yet hardly thought to btdong to him by any of his 
readers; certainly not by Mr. Arnold, who, standing in Gray’s 
place, seems to look on him as a kind of pnlo coin\>aniun st . 
That Gray, as a lyric " is simply unworthy to ait at the feet 
of Collins,” will bo a startling judgment to many. But, if we do 
not stay to question the measure of expression, we cannot easily 
take exception to it. In truth and directness, in clearness and 
serenity, m the " softly austere and simply tender gravity,” which, 
iiA Mr. Swinburne points out, is so curiously akin to tho work of 
the Trench landscape-painters of our own time, Collins must bo 
allowed to stand apart. Mr. Arnold’s essay on Gray is one of 
those artlessly artful studios in which be takes up, as if by acci¬ 
dent, tho hint of a word or phrase which in its own place is run 
over with no second thought, and makes a burden for his discourse 
ofit. 'W’e shall not reveal here tho pass-word he has chosen this 
time. Of Ghatterton we have a high estimate, but not too high, 
from Mr. Theodore Watts; of Bliike, an account from Mr. Comyna 
Carr, which, good os it is in all essentials, yet somehow to our 
mind falls short bv just a hair's breadth of wliat is Blake's due. 
For Blake’s merit is not only that before Wordsworth he broke 
the spell of so-callod Augustan conventions in poetry; he broke it 
greatly. To match him not only in freedom and simplicity, but in 
actual lyrical gMiius, we must go right back to the Elizabethans. 
The song beginning " My silks and lino array,” if Blake had chosen 
to pass it off as a rediscovered piece of 8hakspcare’s early time, 
might well have deceived a more critical age. 

in the fourth volume we have to do with the full strength of 
modem English poetry. First comes Wordsworth, introduced by 
the Dean of St. Taul’s in an essay which, among other merits, care¬ 
ful! v points out tho relation of Wordsworth’s actual work to his 
atbical view of life and his deliberate theory of what poetry ought 
to be. (’oleridge is handled by Mr. Pater in a style which for him 
is restrained. Mr. J. A. Symonds shows with fine insight how 
JiOrd Byron’s greatness hasoecome a stumblingblock to many Eng¬ 
lish readers of later times by the vexy qualities which have made 
bis renown more than English:— ^ 

Byron's work is too primitive, too like the raw material of poetry in its 
rruditv and inequality, to suit our Neo-Alexandrian taste. He wounds 
our symiiatbics; lie violates our canon of correctness; he fails to satisfy 
our BuIttUtst BetiNC of art. . *. . As a man, as a thinker, as an artist, 
lie is out of harmony with us. Nevcrllmlcsa, nothing can be more certain 
than Byron's commanding plurc in ICnglish literature, lie. is the only 
ihitUh poet of the nineteenth century who is also Kuropean. 

Mr. F. W. Myers puts himself in tho position of those who on 
commou-sense principles cannot see how Shelley deserves to rank 
as A great poet, and expresses their objections with all the ibree of 
which they are capable, in order to exhibit by way of reply his 
own view, which is subslantially tho artistic, and only truly 
eeasibh) one. Mr, Matthew Arnold, with a certain enmestness and 
ovm^veriiy of tone, vindicates for Keats, os against unibrtunato 
tippwaDceB and injudiciou 3 praise, the higher and more enduring 
qualities of a time poet's character, l^ndor, a poet who wrote for 
•cholitrs, and whose fate is to bo esteemed rather than loved, save 
by ai fery few, is brought before us by Lord Houghton, himself a 
acholllic and a poet. The Doan of Westminster’s characteristic 
xwtes on Keble, whose poetry, in the Dean's view, bears uncon- 
•eimis witness against his theology oven when it is most theolo¬ 
gical, form on appropriate sequel to what he hiu said of th# 
WeiAeys iu the third volume. Of later names space forbids us to 
«ay. 4inything.; only in the soleciion from Clough we mark ft 
fttiftgge omission. The " New Decalogue,” one of nis best known 
«ud4aeoi|t brilliant shorter pieces; is not there. Still more struB^y 
Theekeiay, ^ho stands dMriy tx6t among onr modem wriUxa of 
buiDorotis and halNerious Terse—Ar above Traed, for exam^e— 
le liojfc mpmseated at all. 


^ HIBAU OBBG.” 

F Mr. J. Orowiher Hirst we have one more victlitt to the theory 
of three volumes and the cireolating lihraries. Many of the 
novels that oome before us would he worthless, however much 
they were cut down. In their case, all that could be gained 
hy abbreviation would he a saying of time to the reader..; 
The time that he still gave to them would he utterly throwm. 
away, but the Waste would not be quite so great It has hsen; 
said that no use has ever yet been found for the snippiogs ca 
leather. Some ingenious and enterprising man tried to tum^ 
to account the vast heaps that are formed in the shoe-shops 
'of Northampton. But when he had found that they could not 
even be employed in the mannfaetureof bUck-cartant jam,he gave 
up the attempt in despair. The heaps, we believe, remain as large 
and as worthless as ever. A harrowful is no better than a cart¬ 
load, and a handful is as had os a barrowful. It has no essence wtoch 
can be extracted by boiling down. Such are Mr. l^ggar’s speeches, 
and such is one class of three-volume novels. Botn alike are the 
despair of all who have either to listen to them or to read them. 
But the case is vexy different with another class of speakers and 
writers. They have something worth telling, but they have not 
always art enough to separate it from matters which ate too dull 
for anything but silence. Your orator, indeed, is free from one 
temptation to which the luckless novelist is exposed. No one is un¬ 
wise enough to insist that he should take three hourtPto say what 
he could say equally well in one. His want of brevity is his 
want of art. Oid-fiu^ioned persons used, indeed, always to divide 
their sermons into three parts, but even from the pulpit that super¬ 
stition has pretty well departed. But, though sermons are free,, 
novels are still subject to a miserable bondage. Efforts are from 
time to time made to break through it, hut they do not seem to 
succeed. We coutiiiuclly find stories published which, we are forced 
to believe, have undergone expansion in spite of tho author's taste 
and j udgment. Publishers, or the owners of circulating libraries— 
we know not with which of the two the blame lies—seem to look 
upon a etory os a balloon. It must be pulled out to a certain 
bulk before it can hope to riae. A young author who has written 
h's best is told, we can well believe, that his story has only 
one fault. It is a good volume and a half too short. Brevity 
may be the soul of wit, but it is not the soul of tha novel 
that is to circulate. Should he look perplexed, and ask how 
he is to lengthen a story that is complete in itself, he is told 
that he must fall back on episodes. He can give the heroiae 
A couple of lovers if she has only one already, or three if she 
is already provided with the almost orthodox number of two. 
After all, wbat is easier than to change the whole plot of a 
story, and yet to leave it very xnuch the sameP It waa oar 
good fortune once to fall in with the enterprising proprietor of a. 
cheap but harmless magazine. He explained to us that he had 
always three stories running at the same time—ono close on the* 
point where the wicked hero met a violent end, and the good 
heroine is thinking of ordering her wedding-dress; another at that 
middle point when evorj thing seems hopeless for the virtuous, and 
villany is triumphant; and toe third in the opening scenes, when 
everything is at present peaceful, but dark clouds may he discerned 
gathering on the horizon. He added that it was one of hia 
principles that the heroes of the three stories that were ruxmixig 
together should not belong to the same profession. He had no 
difliculty in enforcing this rule. He would merely retiim tha 
manuscript to the author, and tell him that he quite approved of 
his tale, hut that it was not the turn, say, for a curate hero. He 
must either, therefore, wait or change curate into a gallant 
soldier, or, it might be, into an extiayogant but warm-hearted 
young baronet. Authors, he said, very rarely found any diffieolty 
in making the alteration, and in a week or so returned him the 
story quite ready for publication. 

When we come across a novel of a new ^ter that has really 
considerable merits, and shows no small power of a certain kind, 
we cannot hut greatly regret that either the mischievous fashion 
of tho libraries, or tho bad oxamj^los set him by his brother 
authors, should have led him so far astray. In Hiram Cfrm 
there is a groat deal that we have read with interest and 
pleasure, and there is, we fear, almost as much that we have 
skimmed with weariness and vexation. Happily the good and 
bad parts are marked out by auch clear divisions that the reader 
has very little difficulty in keeping to one and avoiding ^ other.. 
The scene of the story is laid in a manufiictaring town in Xemoa-’ 
shire. So long as tho author is telling of the faetoxy brads and nsiiw 
the Ijincashire dialect he never fiiils to interest his reader. Itia 
curious, by the wajj that while we have so many a^iral^ taka 
of Lancashire life, we have so few of the life of the working people 
of other towns. Mr. Hirst’s descriptions of the Ufe in t^ town whm 
he calls Millv^e will be acknowledged to be onconunonly time in alb 
who knew Lancashire a quarter o^ centu^ or so ago. For all wa 
know it may not ho quite so true now. The poorer folk, rad also^ 
those of the lower middle ckas, be hita off wonderfully well The 
moment he psMes a step or two higher, and, comes among those 
whose talk is not provincial, he boMmea commonPlaoe and dolL 
His heroine ia really a dzeadfril young kdy. iha » tha dang^ 
of a wealthy mranmetorer, the mraor of the town, fihe mltiieaiea . 
a riot, (rives evidenoe against the hero, mho m*a a oriMand. by 
her erideneegeti him oonvicted thiom he wm ioiiMent, ana in 


he waa iimboan^ and in 
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tiM tad of eonne manies him. AUthii It, no douht, ven||iiatuT>l 
and proper, end era be hronght ebout with the gnateet IHe. The 
aathor bad meielp to intolro her father in xaeh epeotilataons, to 
paee him through tht; QenlcruptDy Court, to kill him off in a peni¬ 
tent and paiheBe manner, to tarn the p^ hero into a well-to-do, 
if not a wealthy, man, to give the young people a chance of meeting, 
and then to many them m as eoon aa proper amount of love- 
middng liad been gone through. All this, indeM, our author does, 
anddoee foirlT weu. But there ie an epiaode in the heroine's life as 
iMg as it ia dntl and ri^oulous. Long before the had conceived the 
il^toat attachment for the hero—at a time, indeed, when he was in 
Australia—^the grew disgusted with her home-life. It was utterly 
^^^ommonplaee, and she was a ffenius. Moreover, her parente 
ivished to force her to marry a cold-blooded villain. She tied, in 
the bdief that she could gain, not only a livelihood, but distinc¬ 
tion, ae an aCtroM. We are introduced to a company which would 
be very tiresome even if we bad not read Nicholas Nicldcbyf but 
which, with our recollections of Mr. Vincent Orummles's leading 
tragedian and low comedian, becomes insufferably dull. It is not 
only here that the heroine tiros us; in almost every scene she is 
equally stupid. She certainly improves towards the end, when 
she becomes poor and lives with poor people. But evm at her 
best she mskea us pity the unfortunate hero who wins her. The 
author is not unwise in lifting the veil at the end of the story, and 
showioff that, after seven years of married life, the poor fellow was 
still qtute ha^y. He was however, we must remember, living in 
wilds of Australia. With littlo else to contemplato but kan¬ 
garoos, sheep, and gum-trees, even the heroine might prove not 
unattractive. 

She certainly has one good point about her. She serves as an 
adffliraVo foii those characters in which our author is roallj 
strong. These chameters are by no mennsjew in number, and yet 
they'are all distinct and clear. The sketch often is but a slight 
one; yet, so far as it goes, it is true to natuq^. ^ Wo do not say 
that all the characters are origintil. There arc signs in the story 
that the author knows Mrs. Oaslieira works. Yet there is 
originaUty more than enough to free him from any charge of 
mere imitation. There are some very pleasant humorous touches 
which go a great way to moke up for—if not to excuse—tlm tine 
writing of other parts of the book. Thiia wo have an admirable 
description of the family of a mill-hand in those yeara of great 
suflering which camo just before the abolitiou of the Cora Laws. 
The old grandfather was failing in liis mind, and was wont to have 
long intervals of inatleuiion and silence till something suddenly 
roused his attention, when he would bring out a quotation from 
the Scrintiires. The son was a Chartist—and a violent one—be¬ 
lieving that through riots and intimidation lay the path to justice 
and general prosperity. Ilia wife was sick of politics, and wanted 
her husband to stick only to his work. He would burst out into 
a passion whenever be was contradicted, to the perplexity of the 
old man, who was roused up by hearing him angrily bang the 
tabUk and would always exclaim, *' Isaac's a hot temper, but he's 
a good lad at th’ bottom.” One doy the wife with some reason 
replied, ** Th' bottom seems to get further an’ further deawn every 
day then." The following passage will give an example of the 
merits of our author's writings when he is among his poor folk. 
Isaac's daughter, dreading her father’s anger, had been wishing 
that **fowk 'ud be quiet.” Her mother replies:— 

*♦ That’s root enow; but wishes nivver made onybod^-'s itorridgc. Did 
tbc>-, feyiher ? ” 

The old man shook bis bond and smiled as he answered, No, no.” 

** 1 could wisli, if wishin* were wanted,” continuHl Mrs. DrijLrgs, as she 
drew the tsblo near to llio large armchair, in which old Mr. Briggs was 
scatCHl, *' Ivould wish ’at Isaac ’nd let all this Chartist bother be. Some- 
b'dy *11 be 1* trouble thro’ yesterday’s doin’s, an* if vrork’a slopped for long 
woUl ha hard set. Wishes isn’t very nourishin* food.” 

^ 1 have been young, an* now am old,” began old Mr. Briggs, in a rro< 1 y 

** That’s true,” muttered bis daughter-in-law, admiringly. 

** Tet have 1 not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging 
bread.” 

•• He were more Inckv nor common, then,” commented the literal¬ 
minded Mrs. Briggs. ** Xoa’vc knowed worse times nor these, haven't vou, 
feyther ? ” 

The whole description of the Heather Street Ohnpel—the good 
mfeiater, the poor congregation, their efforts at hotteriug thom- 
Bolvaa in soul, mind, and ^dy, the Sunday School teaching—all 
this Is veiy well done indeed. No less excellently described are 
two old maiden sisters, who add greatly to the h^piness of their 
neighbours, and to the enjoyment of the reader. There is, indeed, 
in these three volumes so much that is good that we cannot but 
gimtlj regret that the story is not just one-third of the size. Mr. 
Hirst had znaterials for an admirable tals of moderate length. 
He has ehoMO, or he has been forced, to follow the fashion, and 
he has gone very far towards spoiling what ought to have been an 
exoellaat beginning in authorship. Nevertheless, with all its 
faults—and they are serious enough —Jiiram Oreg deserves to 
rauk higher than four out of five of the novels which it is onr 
fortune to have ta read. 




THE EKGLISH WOKKS OF WYOLIF.* 

TT'is next to impossible for any one to write of Wjelif entirelv 
diapassioniateSy, even though them ahould be lew who would 
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ea^orae all tiie extravagant praiaea that have bean Uvidied on Mi 
memory 1 ^ Protostanta, or would anbsorlbe to the oondemiiatioii 
prooounoed npen him W all Oatholio wxitero ae a heretio affainst 
whom the inmgoetion of God was signally manifested in hie ming 
•tro^ with parolysiB in the act of serving at Maas. The 
of tiiis volume has steered clear of any extreme view, thongh it is 
easy to see on which tide his prejudioe lies, and has made a vetp 
fair defence of his protSgS against the cha^ of fionatioiam; but 
he has said not one word on another charge which is less easily 
disposed of. We hoar a good deal in these di^s of elergr eating 
the bread of the Oburch vtiiUstthey preach and uphold ooctiines 
not sanetioned by the Ohuieh. Now the moat remarkable feature 
in Wytiif's life is that he should have continued to aay Mass till 
the last week of bis life, when it is plain that he did not believe 
the doctrine of tho Ohuroh in which he was a priest either on this 
point or on many others. 

We gladly wticome this volume as Being really an important 
coutrilmtion to tho history of tho Church. For Catholics and 
Protestants alike must admit that Wyclif was in tho truest sense the 
precursor of the Reformation. It is not so much that his doctrines 
tended to bring about the reformation of the sixteenth centniy as 
that they gave it in this country the particular form which it took. 
Any one who has looked with any care over tho list of martyrs 
whose names figure in Foxe's Acta and AfmumeMa must havo 
beeu struck with the very advanced views advocated by 
nearly all of them, and people will, we suppose, eventually 
come to understand how it was that Lutheranism never had the 
slightest hold over the Protestant mind in England, and how ill 
came to pass that after the separation from Rome Calvioism was 
dominant in the Church of this country for nearly a oentuiy. 
These doctrines aro an inheritance directly descended from, 
Wyclif’s teaching, and tho onlv surprising point in the pedigree is 
that wo hear so little of them duriog the tune wnich intervened 
between the death of Wyclif and the earl^^ part of the sixtoenth. 
century. This is one ^ point which this well-edited volume' 
'Wyclif 8 tracts will help to make plain to English readers, and fos 
this purpose it ia of little consequence whether the tracts con¬ 
tained in this volume are actually Wyclif’s, or only reflect hia 
teaching nt second-hand. They are at least of the school of 
Wyclif. In other respects, we nuist admit that there is some dis¬ 
appointment at being told of almost all of the twenty-eighb 
trwtises, pubUshod under the title of ** The English Works of 
Wyclif,” that they are of very doubtful authenticity. The editor 
has left nothing to be desired in his brief account prefixed to each 
ODD of the tracts, but we had hoped that the expression with whichr 
tho first introduction commences, ” I can give no decided opimoD 
os to authorship,” would not have been repeated so often in the 
course of the work. But some such expression, or else a judgment 
more unfavourable to the geuuinonessj such as I do not think 
this tract is by Wyclif,” prefaces most of them. There are^ in fact, 
only five or six tracts that the editor ventures unhesitaunglY to 
ascribe to Wyclif, hut tho tone of all ia such that any of them 
might have been his. There is, in fact, no marked distinction eithes 
in style or matter in any of the treatises. None of them give the 
reader an exalted idea of the intellectual power of tho writer. 
Nevertheless, iu illustration of the point of which we have been 
spealring, we peter quoting from those which are certainly, os 
almost certainW, genuino. We say, then, that the charaotor- 
istic marks of nearly all the heretics of tho sixteenth century 
who were tried, aud some of whom recanted, whilst othera 
were condemned and executed, according to the harheroos 
law which enacted the punishment of burning for heresy, waa 
this. Tho denial of the doctrine of the Mass, the assertion of tho 
equality of priests aud bishops, the objection to confession, the 
belief that tue Pope was Antichrist, and the claim of liberty to 
believe or disbelieve as they found things, proved or not proved, in 
Scripture. Besides these points, the doctrines of election and 
reprobation are prominent in the works of later En gliah reformers. 
Aud all these may be found in full bloom in one or more of these 
treatises of Wyefifs. The invectives agaiust the conduct of the 
priests of the time are common to nearly all the treatises. Witb 
those we are not concerned here, but, after allowing Isigely for 
exaggeration, they reveal a state of wickedness wmdi te qnito 
appalling; aud it is not to be wondered at if the judgment vtiiifih 
people were forced to* form of their ecclesiastical superiors should 
nave ended in a prejudice agaiust the doctrines which they pro¬ 
fessed. 

The tract on Oonfession, which is the twenty-third printed in 
this Tolume, is described by the editor as being deodedly by 
Wyclif. It consists of a iuaAa against tbe law a£l praetics ot 
the Ohurch of that day as regards this ,point, on the ground 
it is a device of Antichrist, and against reason and greatly liable 
to abuse; and, as it was not used in the primitive Church, if the 
new law that enforces it is good, Christ must be to blame for not 
having instituted it. The repedy proposed is curious. The author 
admits that private confession has done good as well as harm, and 
suggests that confessions when made should be made to two 
pri^, as two witnesses are better than one, and the shame of the 
confession would be the greater. The prevailing idea of the track 
that private confession to a priest is permissible, but ought not to 
be compulsory, so tar as it goes bears out the editor in his defence 
of Wyclif against the obaige of fimaticism, and establishes tbe 
claim of moderation which he urges on his behalf. Wa need 
not, however, go beyond the limits of this tiostise to poduee 
evidenoe of Wyelifs disbelief in the doctrine of Tiansubstsntisr 
tion. The editor observes that the attack on this doctrine at the 
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fDd oi the tiiaot prov^ tliAt it Wii oaa of bis later wiUittgSk 1 ft Is 
■a'ibllows:— 

tbou txi a priant of Ghriit'a'met hold theo paid of hb law ftlaiiih 


<Chrt4 hath giyaa powor onoagb to hb to teach hi-i ohnrehi oAid 

«m)oiiMd them auch office that ^veth theio ast occaeioo to liin. And t^b 
poww that prieata have atandeth not in 'transuhsunoing of the host nor in 
m^|i^ of accidonts to etand bv themBClvei. For thb powSr granted not 




aWar maifh th; and theie mlmcieB that be feigned, that no men may eee 
aior liAOw» AS they waaen without profit, to they hare no ground in God. 

Theaditor hen called attention to a pnaeage in the same tract which 
lie thinks iUostmtoii Wyeliro predeotinarian doctrine; but the expres- 
aiion issomewhatrhetorical and capable of an orthodox sense. It would 
hasfo been more to the point if he had noticed in the same sentence 
oa expvession which implies a belief that the baptism of John and 
our Saviour'were the sanie in effbct, for here he was the forerunner 
•of the English Esformers, all of whom appear to have believed 
^is, this being the burden of every note in the Edwardian editions 
•of tte English Testament which could possibly be saddled with a 
note to that effect. There is another passage, however, In the 
same tract which might have been quoted, where he argues against 

C dy absolution on the ground that the priest may possibly 
limn " ordained to be damned/’ However, It is not worth 
akoWing, as the'point will hardly be contested that Wyelif on this 
doctrine anticipated the horrible doctrine that is commonly asso¬ 
ciated with the name of Oolviu. 

In the following tract, on ** Faith, Hope, and Charitywhich 
title kCr. Arnold and our editor eonsider to be authentic, there 
is an expression which implies that there were already persons in 
that age who adopted Antinomian opiuions. The editor says he 
ahoid^ot have expected to find such opinions prevalent anioi^Bt 
WyoUfs hewcefa But it is wonderful to see how Calvinistic 
•doctritie has always developed rapidly, accordingly to the character 
•of,its victims* into a gl(X>in^ piety or a rampant Antinomianism such 
OB' WyoUf describes as issuing in the avowal, ''Let me sin 
enough, for 'Hod will never lose that he hath dear bought.” If 
this-tract is Wydifa, it is decided on other grounds to m one of 
Ilia later productions, and, if so, we may say that he lived long 
enoimh to see the fruits of his own teaching. | 

must not conclude this article without noticing the style 
•of editing^ which really leaves nothing to be desired. Mr. Matthew 
has sufficient appreciation of his author to enable him to do hh 
work tfaorougbjy, and sufficient impartiality to judge bim fairly. 
Pipbably his estimate of Wyclifs excellences is widely different j 
from ours, but his introduction gives us all the information 
Shat call be gathered about the author. He says that his object j 
Aoi been to 'complete the publication of Wyclifs English works. 
He has not only done this, but he has prefixed to each of the 
itWenty-eight treatises included in the volume a brief history as 
well as a summair of its contents. There is added a marginal 
■analysis) which will be of greitt use to those who are not accus¬ 
tomed to the style of writing, which, it must be admitted^ is diffi- 
ault to make out. At the end there are some notes, with illus- 
tsatioai, from Wytiifs works os well as from other sources, 
and last of all a Glossarial Index, by which is meant appa- 
■ xently a gloesa^ and index all in ono—part of it consisting of 
•expwoations of unusual and obsolete words, and port being 
amaUy an index of reference. We have, however, looked in vain for 
an explaaatioD of one of the counts bn which Wyelif was indicted. 
Amomt the ten heretical pinions which ate charged against 
WycUf on his citation before Courtney, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
atme Grey FViars in London, the sixth is *' That God ought to 
obey the devil/’ Three of Ajl^difs adherents in answering to 
^ese charges g^ve very ehuffiing and evasive answers, and from 
their answer to this which is the sixth we are unable to mther 
any aatisfitetory account of what the charge really meant. Collier 
in his bistoiT tells us that" their answer to the sixth conclusion : 
beiim judged insufficient, tbey were interrogated whether any sort 
•of o&^nee was due from God to the devil; they replied there 
was in - a qualified sense, that is, an obedience of charity as they 
term it; b^use, as they farther explain themselves, the Supreme 
Bsing loves that apostate spirit, and owes him a duty of punish¬ 
ment.” i That this answer is a mere evasion is quite e'^dent. The 
«al meaning of the expression that*' God ought to oheV the Devil,* 
Wh cbnjeotuie to. be that, as* Gk)d had by an etomal decree con- 
oigned certain persons to reprobation, He must as a necessary Couj- 
oequence consent to such methods as the Devil should adopt in 
•oMying out tiiat decree. However, we hear nothing' of thip < 
<n^ati in the treatises printed in this volume, and we suppom 
mt theeditm did notiee! bound tocrilieize all Wyclifs opinions 
liiCaiiBe he had undertaken thsi office of editing his hitherto uo^ 
lldated 
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headftf were eagerly ic^mpeftaffvfor. ihMi 
iraeth^ The hobl^ oo^twM; 
eeaniiftiQ .theol^i ^but it M 

esteeipeA fM a rw ef tbet jgieeft .m 

oertaln qatihieB. of style are the points In w 
modemAmateur ItUaliOaieoaiPKigrj:#^^ 

-that the work ihoiiLd. bm balpitged ftp aoju* 
old time. There is a kind of. leaiQii in tins iQhm 

De Thou, IsabelUd’Este,aiidD’HojinniidIioAMp^^ 
pains to see that books were in the best pessilwa e c di d iito. j 
they had them bound in liveries of tneiDeoe ef lhnp ^vnl 
The Elsevir OicpiQ which belonged to DHoyin,|bf es s wud 





is likely to fetch a higher prioe, because ift is an niraArinwy iNffin- 
tifttl book. The fesbion of coUeotiqg histbrical hindiigs iMl 
a practical and a sentimental explanation* Xfi tim ffxeti jlftee^ the 
books of the old ffinciers are timost certain to be eleiw erf** Iwga,*’ 
In the second place, there if a eertain obvioue .pleasiies ih -h«Bg 
surrounded by the volumes of fiunous students. It da lilAl^ 
admitted into the best literary sooiely of the past.r ^, Yoar GME 
classics may be Aldines, printed on the largest Pffper, ;arf once 
carefully handled by Grolior or Mnidli. Your old Inmk Wilarise 
may have been among the .treasares of De Thou, hud be 
blazoned with one or other of Ms three sttooessive eoafti At itm 
Your Moli^res of the first edition may even bear the aoutshSmi of 
Louis XIV* M. Paul Lacroix picked up a Tartufe in tide effiSiS^ 
tion for a couple of francs. Here it riiould be eaid that «U boohs 
stamped with the Boyal arms need not necessarily have bsen^ in 
the jkoyal library. The stamp seems to have beeh sometiines 
impressed on prizeetbooks in certain of the French sriiools. 
But to return to our old bindings, it is pos^Ue. te 
procure the ImitationB CAritti stamp^ with saoied 
emblems, and with the anna of Mme. de Maintenon* This is 
the copy which cosine the eo|piving of Mme. de Mamteoon say¬ 
ing her prayers at ^int-Oyr, wtien the roof of the chapel miiscu- 
lously opens, and a heavmuy voice exclaims, ** This is she in whose 
beauty the King is well pleased.” The engraving and its legend 
were soon suppressed, being thought a little indiscreet. There are 
a hundred such examples of books the student would like to have. 
Bossuet's Molihre is in existence somewhere, we believB^ and the 
well-bound Babelais of Muie. do Pompadour. The lover of Greek 
pastoral poetiy, if rich and fortunate, may secure the Theocritus 
which Jiongepierre, the translator of bucolic verse, bad bound and 
stamped with his golden fieece. The golden fleece of tiie Axgo- 
nautic expedition, by the way, was only a book on the tiaiisiiiiita- 
tion of metals, bound in sheepskin, and coveted by Jason and other 
Greek fanciers of the period. This at least was the theory of the 
learned ^uidas, according to Mr. Oondall, whose work, Book* 
hiitdingBj Andewt and Modern^ we have too long delayed to approach. 
Our object has been to show the kind of interest which old book¬ 
bindings possess, and to justify, as far as possible, the ways of the 
collector to men. It is scarcely necessary to add that in book¬ 
binding as in all the crafts, the old work is the better, sounder, 
and more cunningly ornamented. Derome and Duseuil, Eve and 
lie Gascon, lived before the evil days of machinery and aailioe 
dyes. 

In writing on bindings, Mr. Oundall begins at the very beginning, 
like the author of .the femous tract De Bibliathaoie AwtedUuoiaim* 
He cannot, like that writer, tell us much about the libraries of 
Seth and Euoch, but, in revenge, he b acquainted with the 
Aa^yrian style. The Assyrians bound their clay tablets byenolofdhg 
them in clay receptacles, which had to be broken before the eon- 
tents could be reached. A long account of the Homan way of 
arranging MSS. is given, aud^ with its smooth red cover, its 
gold bo-sses, its gold cylinder, its perfumed iUuminatad IsasM. a 
presentation copy of Catullus must have been a very beatitiral 
object. We almost wonder that no rich modem-Inbli^ile has 
distinguished himself by ** getting up ” a few riossical MSp* 
classical style. It is scarcely necessary to uy that Bomon, 
like -modern, binders waged unrelenting War agtiast mar- 
gins and rough edges. What is there ih our fsBen hnn^ 
nature that makes a binder miserable if be does not crop a 
book to the quick P Binders must know by this time mt 
it spoils the value of their work. But they will .do it, and wa 
can only suppose that there must be some secret joy in the 
cess. -And so it was with the Homan bibfiopsgua. **His list 
opemiiou was to cut the margin above and below perfectly em. 
And the sheets at the^ beginning end end square.” Oiia can 
Imsg^ne Oicero or Locnllaa iffiploriDg the^ binder to leave Ihe 
rough edges, and im^oring in vain. But a Homan cnaM do 
. what is out of our power. Bindeia warn often'dAvai, and 
an miffiy amateur would throw the cropper to feed the kmpi^. 

Mediieval bindings were generally of carved ivoiy, or 

of wood covered with stamped Iftatber, adorned mth btMsea .of 
gold, with gems, and with precious atones. Mr, Oimfedl j^blllriios 
a photograph of a remarkably beautiftd ivoiy cover of the 
Gospels, executed in tbq^ ninth century.' The dnmery of the 
Virgin in this work is stiU dassieal, more so, indeed, than ace the v 
draperies in the Milan Iliad,soine fouroentvnesearll^f The upper ' 


dtuikni amt JUbdefn, By JoMph Coadtll. lieodeht 
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Bo^ ^und in ivoiy, in metals, or in cova«M>^boiiiia ooifld net 
be kept on .abclves like modem vmomei)} -tiiey rfwbAvnAfeAte h id 
each, other. Eadh'therfoM had Ita goidan cariiaft, neat 1^ ila 
embroidered rilkan ease^ coifed 

covers,when used, at all, wele stamped, and this ia paihaps the 
oldest sort of printing. So Mr. Oundall says, quoting M» liibn. 
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oiccur to the mbdi WHli 
th^'llslt^ttiietion'c>f r^Uir hookbinding ln thcfd|pdttTi 

aehli' flif th<Q, wosd Peopb still used wooden coVWiahd 

stiodm ^gs]cin» but tltH X^dians’^of the early nkteenUi oentnvy 
io,ti^n^a%htar atjHte. When all artiats were fondof cbeofattre 
wo^/dai^a fot toSlin]^ vere quickly supplied. Tbe volumes 


• nerfao'tioh which we ^luire in work done, hrat for 
^ then'll Oiolier. The decoration of hooka has always 
tebro dr ' less closely the lines laid down by the artists I 
lytOfSed. (jlrOlier.' JBeginnlngf with varied geometrical 
fhe (ifi decoration always '^doep begin), artists gradu- 



of Bilsnldotf. Ria own share of the' work waa eoneliided aa fiw 
as Meistor'W^elm'in Gerniany and SpineUo^AaetlifcO 'ta^ Ital^^ 
Unhappily he died in the spring of 1880, and no more of bia bwk 
bos appeared. We leam, however, that- a’ continuation is beisdT 
produced by Dr. Woermann, which, if pursued in the eomW' 
leisurelT manner os the tirst instalment, promises to constitote OOC' 


and of F-nuicis I. introduce nteeful and romantic 
deif^^ such os the blended initials of uonri and Diane; the 
crekii^tf the bow, and the quiver: the tnargueritea of Marguerite, 
the sataj^der of Pranois 1 .; the Innexeal symbols of Henri HI. 
In-iibe.fige of Louis XIII., Le Gascon executed bindings with 
deO^tions of lees meaning, but of more beauty. In the reign of 
iJduis ^I V. it become usual to impress a volume with the arms of 
its owner, a useful sort of mark,, out not so elegant ns the rich 
toolinff of Le Gascon. The eighteenth century was one of opulent 
decadSnee-^ gloriout sunset of art. Mosaics of various-coloured 
lea^to W 6 re invented, and one* of the ihost sumptuous bindings 
extant .was devisi'd to cover the BegenUi copy of Daphnia and 
Cdlos. .*Miue. du BRri7 had on improvised library of cheap books 
appropriaitely bound in rose morocco. Some good plain bindings 






arms, of course, were an insult to the Republic. Boziiriaa in later 
years had a high rraute, which he has sinco lost. Thrro lies 
before ns an Aldine Juntinua bound by him in red morocco^ which 
is all very well, hut Bozdrian hn.^ lined the inside with orange 
silk I This is almost as ugly ns the gold paper which once 
threatened to supersede marbled pap. r. Books doubles with morocco 
seem to have been almost unheard'of before Le Gascon bound tk(» 
famous Ouirlanda for Julie do Rambouillet. The most famous nf 
nil binders, M. Bauzonnet, is but lately dead. 'Wc think Mr. 
Onndall too gonsmus in his praise of modern English binders. 
Time will probably deal hardly with their work, lloger Payne 
was of another school. Payne is almost the only English book¬ 
binder who bos acquired true fame. He was industrious, honest, 
but illiterate and nut very sober. ** Burley wine ray British Muse 
inspires;*^ he declared. ‘We may quote, trom Mr. Cundall’s book, 
one of Payneb characteristic letters:— 
iTatUiril Pmdium Ruyalicum Fungus MDCCLXXIV. Bound in the 
very best OUinnor, in the tiui^t (im-n Morocco, the Back Lined with Kcd 
MoroeCo. 

J?llUi Drawing paper & very neat morncro joint r inaido. 

MfU a few {«avs$ aiahied at thefored'ge which is washed and cleaned^ 

o. 6 ., 

The subject of the book being Kusticum. I have ventured to putt TJic 
'Vitiq Wreath on it. 1 hope 1 have lutt l>Oiind it in lof> rich a ni.*inncr for tlio 
bobfc. It takes up« great deal of tinio to d<* These Vine Wreaths. I guiss 
within Time 1 am certain of inonsuriiig and working the dlfl'orent and 
yn|iei|S small .Tunis required to till up the Vine Wreath that it takes very 
nfu a days Work in rniisbing the two sides only of iho Book. But'l 
tn^do iny liest for tho Work—and at the .-.jurio time i euuuot exiH?ct 
th abkrge a ftiU and pru]a*r price for the Work, nu<l hope that the price will 
iwtittly Im found roasonablo hue clienji, o : 18 o. 

mbderh English bookbinding, like* other decorative crafts, suflers 
tha, competition of machinery. Our clolh-covercd books, 
jtt|t M they come from the publishers, last so well in many cases 
thbt ho binding is absolutely necessary. Prcncii stitched books 
soon fan tb pieces; therefore binding prospers better in that 
country. 


WOLTMANN'S IIISTOKY OF PAINTING.* 

PROFESSOB SIDxXEY COLVIN introduces this massive 
XT Volume to* the English public with a brief but eulogistic 
preface. ‘It cannot be said that tho original work is by any means 
well known in this countrj^ where the earlier compendium of Dr, 
Ktigler bnjoys considerable prestige, and a circulation that 
does not tb have diminished, although tho book itself has 
become eiiifiqhated. It takes some time mr a work on so huge a 
ecale de ^at nerw before us to gain the confidence of the public, 
and fhk' new b^stoiy of painting labours under the disadvantage 
that ite antbor hse <uod, leaving only a fragment behi^ him. Dr. 
AlfbedWoltni^n, who woe Professor of Pino Art at the University 
bf Sf^paitgt wae an nnrivaJled authority on certain^ branches of 
momvel art. We tadiqve that he had no equal in his knowledge 
of the hletoiy^f miniature pdihting down to the middle of the 
fourteenth centnfy. In beginning the great^work he sot him- 
•eirtoeklBcatb^ he wassybantic enougkto begin witli the epoch 
be liked the beet and nad studied mqet lovingly, and, in bring- 
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denying the value of such compilations. The researtihes of the, 
present day are so wide and so minute, their results ore concealed 
in so many ephemeral publications, and the difficulty of surveying* 
them Is 80 extreme, that the man who^ unites them in a sin^o 
work, however bulky that work may be, deserves well of all wno- 
study his subject. Still, since Dr. Ivugler s day is over, and he la 
relegated to the garret and the dust-bin, we mast be malicioutk 
enough to observe that'ho wrote in a very muoh more agreeable* 
manner than Dr. Woltmaim, who is a ^ miracle of lumbering 
Teutonism. In I'evising the tranHlation, which is clear and service¬ 
able, Mr. Colvin remarks that ** he bos considered it within hia 
province to venture upou an occasional abridgment,** and in the- 
mouth of so conservative an authority we take this acknowledo^ 
nient as meaniug a good deal. Mr. Colvin pleads almost jiassionatdy 
for a recognition of Dr. VVoltmaun's merits,-and claims for hiOi 
book the credit of being the most complete and trustworthy 
History of Painting yet written.” No one is more competent thsA 
he to judge whether this is so or not, but it seems a pity that the* 
standard work on a most fascinatiug subject should be one so ex¬ 
ceedingly dull. A treatise may be too full of knowledge and 
research ; *' on basarde de perdre en voulant trop gogner,” and a 
more eloquent volume miglit have been more welcome—such a. 
vulume, inity wo dare to say, as Mr. Colvin might very well hay& 
written with the secret assistance of the laborious Dr. vVoltmann. 

Either Dr. Woermann is a more pleasing writer than bis late^ 
colleague, or the subjects with wliicli he deals have more genersi 
interest, Ibr we have not found the same languor in his pi^es aa- 
awaited us in those of Dr. Woltmann, The chapter in which he* 
sinus up what i.H known of Greek painting is especially interesting,, 
and should be read in connexion with Mr. Murray’s late contn- 
bution to our knowledge of early Greek sculpture. It is strango* 
to learn that the contemporary popularity of the painters whose* 
work is so completely lost for ns was at least os great as that of 
the sculptors of whose style and general principles of design we 
can form a very just idea. The old story of the maiden wbo 
drew the outline of her lover's shadow on the wall is given as the 
beginning of the art of draughtsmanship, and step by stop the* 
prograss of elementary painting is recorded. Mu(!h later on 
certain Kinion of Kleonni is supposed to havo invented drawing* 
in profile, ultbough this seems to go against all probability. ,Tho 
original silhouette of the lover must have been a profile, and tb» 
salient points of a face seen from the side present much less diffi¬ 
culty t^n the internal detiul of a front view. It would be mora 
inteliigiblo if we wera told that it was Kimon who first thought 
of designing features within the ov.^l of a front face, and 
of expressing emotion by the direction of these features. What 
is finther recorded of Kimon tends to this view, for he is roportod 
to have introduced the drawing of folds in drapery, and veins—or 
rather, surely, muscles—in human limbs. Kimon is supposed to 
have flourished as late us the time of the Persian wars; and tho* 
earliest painter who seems to have reached anything like tech¬ 
nical accomplishment was a contemporary of Pheidias, Polygnotos; 
Ho and his pupils carried out the groat mural paintings witK 
which the public buildings of Athens were decorated during the 
supremacy of the statesman Kimon; one of these pupils was* 
Fiinaiuos, a near relative of Pheidias himselfT It would bo ex¬ 
tremely interesting do us to be enabled to form some definite idea. 
of the stylo of these grant artists, whose work has entirely 
vanished. Pausauias has loft a description of the frescoes executed 
by Polygiiotos in the l.<e 8 chd of the Knidians at Delphi, and this- 
description has tormented the curiosity and ingenuity of modem 
critics. An Athenian, Apollodoros, who flourished at the be¬ 
ginning of the Peloponnesian woi's, was the first painter who 
attempted to carry out the modern idea of perspective, or who 
understood the principles of chiaroscuro. Hence he was knows 
as the shadow-draughtsman, o-Kioypudur, a word which has beea 
contorted in modern Greek into the name for a person who> 
sketches in outline. The men *wbose names we have mentioned*, 
together with an obscurer peraon, Agatharchos, form a school 
that has been called the Archaic Attic. The full development o£ 
Greek paintbg took place, not at Athena but in Asii^ and 
is connected with the illnstrious names of Zeuxis and Porrhamos. 
Zeuxis was on Italian by birth, who-formed his style under 
Apollodoros, and who then went over to Ephesur and settled 
there. . His love of display and personal grandeur reminds us of 
Kubens. At the Olympic festival he wore a garment into the 
hem of which bis name was woven in gold letters. * It is worthy 
of remark that ho was the first person who ever exhibited his 
works of art and collected entrance-money at the door of the show. 
That he was not above applying to “ alliteration's artful aid ” is 
proved by his moitp, 

pwp^mil m fMiXXop 17 ptftrpraroh 

'“Easierto carp at than to copy.’' In all that we read about 
Zeuxis we dUd evidence of a creature great in heart and brain, 
that did loVe beauty ofily.’’ and to whom the magnificence of 
bis own powers and originality came like the intoxit^tiou of new 
wine. He wae full of a cort of naive exultaticni at bis own genius, 
and was admired without stint and without criticism by his 
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woodarinff coDtomponriAs. Ha pvoiioiiiiead himoolf VBtiiTpusftfclaif 
and St last he died of the ungorarnable lai^ter eaused him 
the huBieur he had thrown into the ezpresBion of an old woman 
in one of his own pictures. After so suhlime a vsnitjr, self- 
aatisfaotion of Farrbasios, who boasted that his pitting had 
deeeived even Zeuxis himself, appears tame and orainary. We 
should perhaps be in better humour with these conceited Greek 
painters if their posterity had oontrived to save a single specimen 
of thrir actual work for us to admire. As it is, the attempt to 
rebuild their productions and to recover their style is almost as 
hopeless as to hnd out what song it was that the Sirens song to 
XTlyases. * 

After having restored, as far as can possibly be done from 
tradition, tbe biographies and the styles of these and the other 
important ancient nunten, closing the list with the name of the 
4 eoorator Ludius, we only very original designer that Home seems 
to have produced without the aid of Greece, Dr. Woormann re*« 
traces his steps and examines tbe existing remains of ancient ' 
painting, the figured vases used in sepulchral ceremonial, the so- 
called Pelasgic ware which presents ua with tliis art in its most 
archaic form, down to the delicate Athenian funeral vases painted 
in colours on a white ground, and the Apulian vases of late 
Italian style. From the consideration of these he is led to what 
aeema to us, from existing specimens, to have been a more accom- 
pliebcd art, that of engraving on bronze toilet-cases and mirrors, 
and partioulwly to the examination of tbe Ficeroni cbta, now pre- 
aerved in tbe Museum Kiraherianum of Koine. It is a pity that 
only one fragment of the beautiful designs lavished upon this 
ornament has been given among the illuatratiens. In dealing 
with what is certainly the antique example which gives us the 
best idea we possess of the powers of the ancients in mere 
draughtsmanship, it would have been very interesting to supply a 
eeries of reproductions from tbp cista itself. The subject chosen 
fbr illustration is a portion of the cbnstieement of tbe giant Amykos, 
and the figure of thd'young man who watches the scourging from 
the deck of his ship is, as the editor remarks, in every way worthy 
of the finest Italian drawing of the fifteenth century. A great 
deal of the later Pompeian painting that is best known as orchaic 
art lo the public, is so imperfect in composition and draughtsman¬ 
ship that It is extremely valuable to have this proof that, in the 
third century ii.C., at all events, tbe graphic powers of the Greeks 
were in no way Inferior to their plastic powers. 

We must not, however, do injustice to those laborious chapters 
in whicb Dr. Woltmann has iishrined his extraordinary know¬ 
ledge of medimval art. We can but roughly indicate the progress 
•ft'bis disquisition. lie begins with the first shy flirtation of the 
early Ohristions with mural painting in its rudest form. He traces 
the development of Christian symbolism, and its ossification into 
those hieratic types which are roughly culled Byzantine. It is 
curious to note that, rude as tho art of the catacombs was, it was 
jet an art of decline, that it deteriorated with the decadence of 
classical culture, and ceased to move altogether when the classical 
tradition ceased to exist. From the paintings in tho catacombs 
and tbe first dawnings of work in gilt glass, wo proceed to the use 
«f mosaics in the churches, and are introduced to tbe meat schools 
cf mosaic at Rome and at Ravenna. The Italian decline and tho 
rise of what is more exactly known as Byzantine work is 
then examined, and this chimter closes with a bird's-eye view of 
art in the Roman Empire after the days of Justinian. The next 
chapter is dedicated to the discussion of that subject which Dr. 
Woltmann bad more particularly made bis own, and in which no 
one has pursued investigation further than^ he. The earliest 
l^tiee of tho art of miniature and illumination of MSS., Greek, 
Western, and Syrian, is carefully gone into; while tho curious 
result to art of the iconoclastic schism between tbe Greek and 
Latin churches, and the new style which presently resulted from 
the contact of Wbaric elements with the latter body, gradually 
lead us on to what may more properly be defined asHoe medimval 
period. Mural painting and mqsiuo now give way to miniature as 
the ruling art of the Christian world,^ until the patronage of 
Charlemagne enlarges the field to a wider ambition. After a 
careful critical survep of the Garolingian age, we return to 
Byzantium, and chronicle the eingular revival in art which oc¬ 
curred there in the ninth and tenth centuries. From the final 
decline of Byzantine punting we return to Western Europe, now 
advandng into the Romanesque period of modiicval art, and from 
this point Dr. Woltmann eonducta us through tracts less daric to 
the ordinary art student down to the comparatively light and 
familiar regions of tbe thirteenth century, and so, with a brief 
Bummaiy of early punting as it existed among the Mahommednn 
races, we are brought to toe close of an exhaustive volume, Which 
we hate no doubt wUl, in spite of its bulk, be of very wide 
■ervioe to a largo cIqss of readt^a. 


AMY WYNTER.* 


rr\HE three-volume novels of the present day may he roughly 
A divided into three classes. There is the work of the pMctiseil 
author, veiy gepemlly a lady, who spins it out to tbe medium ngtila* 
itionle^hwifhafhcility which is more remarkable thauthefertiiity 
«if iuvention. There is the novel that has covered the indiMaasaUe 
with difficulty, showing, by its widely-printed Unas and 


* jisw A Kovri. By Thoa. A. Pinkerton, Author of ^*Giost- 
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brood marp^na, how hardly tbe writer has heon driven to ehe ont 
invention ^th verbiage. And there |i the novel, usuSlIf the pro¬ 
duction of a-novice, vroich sins on the side of Ipnjefh and diroiir- 
•iveness, though showing conscientious workmanship ond derided 
talent. We place Amj in the last' Of the tiuree eate- 

gories. Mr. Pinkerton presente himself to us on tiie tltlO«eae is 
the author of Ooeffero, and therefore we must aowwie inn he 
has hud some preliminw^ experience. He strikes us, heiMhriaei, 
as a promising novice, who, with practice and oerefnl seliMm- 
tion, will probably do superior work. Amy Jpynter, though In¬ 
consequent and unduly prolonged, is by no means a duU 
There are well-conceived scenli and amusing chapters; vr" 
suMects more immediate^ connected with country amu 
and field sports the author is evidently at home. But he Is i 
thing more than merely a lively sporting writer* He gives ; 
of cultivation, of literaxy research, and of haring digested whit he 
has read. We cannot eay that he shows a natural genius fbr 
fiction, though be possesses talents and ckpahiHtiea whhm he may 
develop and improvo. We take no exception to there being 
no particular plot, since it seems/to us that the existence ofw 
plot nowadare is the exception rather than the rule. But he 
naa not acquired the habit of self-control; he indulges nokleiriy 
in dipesaions which may he entertaining in themselves, but an 
linked by almost imperceptible threads to tbe story; and when 
he has conceived a creditable character, he loses tiie grasp before 
he has made his readers realize it, so that we have to interest 
ourselves in his personages very much at haphazaard, and some of 
them who ore intended to be subordinate impress us by«for the 
most favourably. 

After what we have said, it will be readily assumed that the 
characters are crowded and somewhat confused. A brief prologue, 
dated eighteen years before the beginning of the actual stoiy, 
prepares the way ii^niously enough for the jumble of incidents 
that are to follow. Wynter and BariJ StUlingwood are ^Uscussing 
the domestic circumstances of tbe former gentleman in aU tbe 
freedom'of confidential friendship. Wynter, a man of good family 
and fortune, has married a few months before for love, and is already 
beginning to repent it. A vain and weak man, and intensely selfish, 
he insinuates hu intention of adopting a course of procedure which 
scandalizes and shocks his more generous friend. He is banning 
to suffer from incompatibility of station, if not of temper, with the 
humbly-born woman who liad caught his fancy. He has dis¬ 
covered that there was a legal fiaw in tho ceremony that united 
them ; and he half urges that, in her interests as well as bis ewn, 
it might he well for them to avail themsolves of the locutpmft0ntue. 
They might arrange to separate quietly, and nobody need be any the 
wiser. If Wynter had wished to feel the pulse of public oj^on 
iu the tentative suggestions ho has mado to Stillingwood, the atti¬ 
tude of his friend was sufficiently decided. But, unfortunately for 
tho infant who is yet unborn, Wynter is as obstinate os he is weak, 
and tho strongest point iu his nature is its selfishness. He covers 
an awkward retreat with an ebullition of insolence, which almost 
leads to a definite quarrel. He does not positively put away his 
wife; but, as it appears from tbe sequel of Uie story, he never doe$ 
her justice by formally repeating the marriage ceremony. Tpt he 
cannot afford to break with Stillingwood, and ho has contriv^ to 
impose on bis kind ness. When we meet Basil again he ia a middle-aged 
man, and acting guardian to the fascinaliiig heroine of the novel. 
Amy Wynter has grown into a pretty girl of eighteen, who ia 
living on the easiest terms of intimacy with Stillingwood and his 
nephew and presumptive heir. Accoi’ding to all appearances, her 
sisterly alfection for Clement would have ripened into a warmer 
feeling; and the marriage that Basil seems to expect must have 
cut the novel short in its inceptiou. But the long absent Wynter 
turns up unexpectedly, and comes sailing one fine morning in Ms 
luxurious y.icht into the little^ harbour of Shelston. And we 
must sny that our old acquaintance as he reappears^ is vety 
cleverly and artistically represented to us. The selfish and cure¬ 
less young man, who had life and all the world before him, is 
become very much wbat we should have expected after eightren 
years of idle self-iodulgenco. Free-living has naturally made 
him a valetudinarian. He is, wedded to the egotistical habiis 
on which his existence has been regulated; and, when he 
shows himself^ civil or affable to anynody, we may safely set 
it down to interested contiderationa. But bo has become 
more dogged than before in standii^it on his rights: judg¬ 
ing others by himself, he suspects self-interested uonvea in 
tho most improbable quarters; and any resolution he may come to 
is recommended to him by the circumstance that it is lumiy to be 
diaagi’eeable to somohody else. Gratitude is a virtue towhioli 
he makes no pretensions; and possibly ho has never forgiven hii 
old friend Stillingwood for the frankness of hia language at a 
ve^ critical moment in his career. So he asserts w chum to 
his deserted daughter Amy, with an unyieldifij§f but couVteoiu 
antomb to which Stillingwood is forced to giro ^y. Why be 
enould have decided to saddle himself with Amy St aU; why he 
should have been induced at that particular moment to take up 
hia abode in his ancestral halls, and tore himself with uneongerdol 
county society are qiiostions which it is dUftoiilt to answer. 
We can only suggest that tho author, having a stoey 'to 
compelled the unbending Wjntsr to bow 1^ to its 

exigencies. Be that as u may, Wynter exebaages a lUa cn the 
ocean wave for the restraints of m esat of OakifCMid, atid Amy 
receives ** the rpute” with btbf time for peritidg up. 2fow, ae 
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tlMtf a&iJittr to ha^aad Olement his nephew had appaienUy 
tondied her heart Bat Amy, with her bri^t and volatile nature, 
shows mors than the nroverUal fiekleoees of her box ; and her 
eonduot is hot at all what we should have looked for in a young 
womsn who gives her naina to a book. Sho goes dutifully with her 
epical and wealthy fatlieri.aocomniodatiog herself to the humours 
pi that middlo^sgsd voluptua^. She consents to give up all 
OOhStantinteroouniS with Basil SUlliugwood, though she greeta her 
Adq^ivs fhtbef with smiling affection when they do chance to come 
across.oaoh other* And fiuallyi in the familiar American phrase^ 
hl^ qoi^y givss^ poor Olement StUUngwood the mjitten **; 
wh|le hSr on nis side, seela consolalion elsewhere. Sho has been 
Ji^y i;n finding another admirer in Squire Michelniore, a uoblo 
muscular humanity, and the pair are not unsuitahl v 
NmsmdT ^ this time, by the way, the elder Stillingwood, through 
forpe of oboumstancee, hoe been replaced in the tbauklese ofiice of 
pruardianj and it is consistent with we genial elasticity of his nature 
thatbe eneoursges the new aspiraotio Miss Wynter's hand. Amy has 
become a great heiresa, and Mr. Michelmore, though nominal pro¬ 
prietor of a good estate and representative of an old county family, 
m many years her senior, is heavily embarrassed, and is n gentleman 
wbo bas sown his wild oats by the bushel. But the go^-natured 
StiUingwood encourages his diffidence when Michelmore is making 
bis slow and cautious approaches; so that, when he cont«)iuplntea 
a protracted eiege in form, ho linda the place handed over to him 
wfibout conditions. 


bis intermingling of the variouVgrades of society. The scone of 
the ta^ gives him exceptional opportunities in th'is n^spect. Shel- 
aton is a rising, of rather a Btriiggling,.wateriug-place} and the 
country voeidences of Messrs. Wynter, Stillingwood, and Michel¬ 
more chance to be situated in the immediate neighbourhood. It 
is true that Mr. Wynter holds himself somewhat aloof; but then 
we know that he was naturally a misanthrope. Mr. Basil Still- 
ingwood, on the contrary, shows his sociability and easy good 
nature hj making himself hail-fellow-well-met with all ranks and 
conditions of men. He drops into the commercial room at the 
inn, making friends with^auy casual customer. So that we are less 
Burprised than we should otherwise have been to find him bokuob- 
l^ing with a voluble French bagman over the bottle of champugno 
vrbich he has generously ** stood ” to that intelligent foreigner, and 
choppingjpolitical economy with the stranger, who speaks a most 
fantastic jar^n of broken English. Beceived on terms of equality 
at Squire Stulingwood’s bouse 01*0 a Mrs. and Miss Langdou, wbo 
lot lodgings, and eometimes condescend to wait upon their lodgers. 
Julia iko^on, who happens to boextraordiimrily haudsomo, has ca|)- 
liv'ated the heart of Clement Stilling wood; and the uncle, who bus en¬ 
couraged her intimacy with liis wealthy ward. Miss Wvnter, logically 
approves the engagement with his heir. No doubt l&lrs. Ijnngdona 
husband had been by birth a gentleman, who had broken away before 
the marriage beyond the confines of Bohemia, and gone upon Uio 
London *' 1 ^rd 8 .’* But wo do not believe that his antecedents 
would have been much of a recommendation to his widow and 
childlen in the somewhat stmitlaced circleof an old-fashioned county 
•coterie. Chief among the cleverly (jrawu subordinate characters 
we have referred to is “Dicky Tcolaud/' the Rector i»f Shelston ; 
but Dicky, after filling a disproportionatu spaco in the pagi's, is 
suddenly sliipped away to the antipodes iuo9t improbably and uu- 
ceremoniousl}'. He is the son of a rich pttrvenu, who has pur¬ 
chased the living os an investment, thereby placing his son in an 
impoesibly false position} for the nominal incomings are-900/., 
jonu Mr. Yeolaod, senior, who is known to be almost a millionaire, 
lias |llaced the revenue under stoppages to the extent of 700/. 
Nevertheless, Dicky, with only 20u/. to spend, with an expensive 
rectory house ana costly grounds to keep up, and with the 
many claims to Batufy that come inevitably upon a clergyman, 
manapes somehow to keep up appearances on this xuiseruble 
maxffin. The humorous side of Dicky's false situation is that, 
while professionally a narson, ho is at heart a farmer; and, indeed, 
had bean arbitrarily taken from the plough to bo forced into the 
pulpit. He detests things ecclesiasiical and all appertaining to 
them; be never addreeses his congregation without a tremor *, and 
on the only occasion when he made a hit he had discoursed to 
them practically on the parable of the Slower. Still it was carry¬ 
ing hie affricnltural predilections rather far to drop the gown froiu 
hie shbulaerB at a moment's notice and renounce the ruversum of 
an unmicumbered living for the post of manager with a prolaible 
partnerehip on a.eheep wm in New Zealand. But theKev. Mr. 
x6olaAd*B clericid career, with its aumuiary ddnouemmtf is a fair 
specimen of the mixed matter of the novel. There is a blending 
of the dever, the inpoheront, and the commonnlace, which un¬ 
doubtedly tries onr patience nom time to time, out which carries 
ns with tolerable satisfaction to the end of the story. 


GSIKIE'S PREHISTORIC EUROPE.* 

, XN JMiifono JSitrom Professor Goikie goes necessarily over 
4 - much of the ground traversed not long ago by Professor Boyd 
Dawkint In Ih'eMtUric Mm in Hriimnt the wider scope of the 

* Pnhimrie Aenyw; a G^obtgiettl SUtch. By James Getkie, LL.D., 
\ F.R.8., of H.M. Geological Survev of Scotland, Ac. MSpe and lUu»tra* 
tiuhs. London *. £. Staaftird. xSBx. 


survey, biinging at the same time more ayetematicaUj under view 
the relations between our existing island gronp and the continent 
of which it once no doubt formed a part. The genefiri agree¬ 
ment between these eminent palaBontologiets may tkken by 
the public at largo as a aufiicient testimony to the solidity of the 
basis on which has been built up the comparatively recant soienoe 
of prehistoric avcbteology, and to the trustwortbineas both of the 
materials and the motbous which have combined to make up the 
fabric* The vastly mibaiiced range of time to be assigned to the life 
of man in compaiUou with the limits allowed evonby geolog^s of 
a generation b^k; the proofs of man's having had for contempo¬ 
raries within our own eiw manifold forms of animale believed till 
lately to have been limited to widely different ages and climates; 
the clear lines which have been made to mark the sauceasive waves 
or marches whereby distinct tiibes of mankind have made their 
way from the primevn;] centre or fount of population, bringing 
with them the implements, weapons, and other tokens of art ana 
skill which now serve as an index to their respective stages of 
progress—these stand as elementary propositiona or axioms, not 
less fixed than the fundamental periods, the determination of which 
half a century gave to*the study of the earth's crust the dig¬ 
nity and authoriiy of a science. It seems only the other day whra 
everybody thought he kn^w the year of the crearion of man. 
There were even adveiiliirous chronologists who gave out the day 
of the month ns v^ell as of the week when Adam first saw Ika 
light. Now the critical question for chronology has become, 
whether It is by the million or by the hundred thousand that we 
are tn measure the span of man's existence upon the earth. Wo find 
widely scattered over our globe relics of human workmanship with<> 
out number, with not a few fragments of man’s bony frame, which 
beyond reasonable doubt belong to a lime so for removed from our 
own that neither history nor tradition tells us anything about them. 
It is from these relics themselves, from their position and the 
local conditions under which they are found in and upon our soils 
and subsoils, that w’e have to dibcuver what #e can of the Ule- 
bistory of the people to w'hoso presence they tekify, and to picture 
to ourselves the external cbnditions under which these early raoee 
lived, with the changes that the aspect of the earth has unaoigone 
since they passed away. Towards the solution of this piotym 
Vrofessor James GeiKio* brings u connected and wellnigh exhaus¬ 
tive summary of the evidence accumulated by the widest and moot 
recent research. In seeking to clas.^ify the relics of antiquity 
which have come to light from burial places, primitive dwellinge, 
forts, and camps, archieolngisis have agreed upon the elementi^ 
basis Liid down. Prehistoric time bas by common consent bean 
divided into three periods, known respectively as the Stone, tba 
Bronze, and tho Iron Age. In these we recognize sinrely w> 
many dibtinct phases of civilization, not necessarily divided in 
time, for stone, bronze, and iron may have been, as they are now, 
in use contemporaneously in diiiorent parts of the earth or even 
of one continent. The transition from the Stone Age to that of 
Bronze in Western Europe inny bo bold with reason to have been 
tho most sudden and strongly-mnrked, metulluigical knowledge 
having been brouglit hitherwards with one of those great four- 
waves which Professor Gcikie pictures as successively sweeping 
over Europe. It is not, however, with the periods marked by the 
use of the metals that the prosent ioquiiy is mainly concerned; 
for, from a geological point of view', the Europe of the later 
Bronze period at least was very much the same os it is tc^day. 
No great alteration in the earth's surface or in the distribution 
of land and writer has taken place within that range of time, 
and the pages before us nro cousequontly occupied chiefly with 
tho climatic and geographical changes which supervened durii^ 
tho true Stone Age. 

The area of our author's special research is etlll more narrowly 
defined by the line sharply to bo drawn between the earlier and 
tho later Stone Ago. Itelbro passing on to consider the cause of 
thiff vast gap nr hiatus, the change of climate being beyond 
doubt the most important fad in the problem, it is needful to 
take note of the points of evidence whicn clearly mark off paleoli¬ 
thic roan from his successor of the neolithic type. Nearly all the 
palieolithic implements, for instance, are formed of flint or chert, 
most commonly of the former, the neolithic consisting of many 
varieties of hard stone; flint at the same time being retrined for 
arrow heads or implements requiring a .cutting edge or a sharp 
point. Bone and horn were also in use from tho earliest known 
time. Palffiolithic man was beyond question a true troglodyte, the 
caves ill which he lived being very numerous, and exhibiting 
marked tr^ea of bis habits and condition. HU early grasp of art 
is shown in the expressive outlines of coptemporary animals—^the 
mammoth, the elk, the horse, the bear, and the human form itself 
rudely scratched upon frogmenlsB of Imne found in France, Swit¬ 
zerland, England, and elsewhere. That the superior art of work¬ 
manship like this necessarily attests a later stage of palmoUthic 
antiquity is a matter rather of inference tbap of proof. No such 
principle of classification is to be accepted as trustworthy. Rela¬ 
tive progress of this kind may have been duo to local conditions 
quite as much os to lapse of time. The artistic stone folk wandered 
sometimes far afield. Drawings of scale and of a large cetacean 
have been discovered in certain caves in the Pyrenees, and far 
inland have been found sen-shells, some from the Atlantic coast, 
some from the Mediterranean, Iwouglit ba<dc probaMy by the rein¬ 
deer buntars from tbeir traffic with the coast-dweUers. Of the 
people tbemaelves'^Hit few skulls or fragments of skeletons have 
tieen prererved. Professor Geikie’s list soon exhausting the remaioa 
of our palmoUtnic ancestors. Within the period of their occupation 
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bBkaPftofeieor GolHe^Ji ^lo and jn^Uny yor fc if 
tiB. To tbeso chMiffeB the fauna and flora ol the Pldistdcjme 
'%iod, M which this earliest traceaWe stage of hyimAu 
' was limited, alike bear witness. Beginning apparently with j 
a singillarly wild add equable range of climate, that penod I 
cameto a close under conditions of extreme severity, after 1 
alternations of no slight extent, though of no known duration, i 
giving rise to great wj^tions and numerous extinctions or modi- 


Sxsations of species, determining in great measure the present 
j^ttliar distnbution of living forms. With the close of the 
f^ristocene, which corresponds, ns our author’s proofs go to show, m 
the wsia with the GlacM ago, the Kuropoau climate may be re¬ 
garded as having settled down to its historical and existing 
average. That age ^gan when the genial climatic conditions of the 
Pliocene were passing away. In the interglacial beds which be¬ 
token the changes of temperature within its range, as in the 
Pleistocene river-gravels, lignites, travertines, loams, and cave- 
aeoamiflations,the plants and animals are ossociatod with the relics 
of Palredithic man in the rudest form. In the equable and genial 
cHmate prevalent at such intervals in Western Europe, animals now 
r^egated to widely-separated zones lived throughout the ^ear, and 
the hippopotamus, the elephant, the rhinoceros, the Jnsh doer, 
and the bison ranged with the horse and the ox from the borders of 
the Meditemmean as far north «s mid-Kngland and Northern 
Germany. That animals of what wo are accustomed to call sub- 
ttopical races kept these uorthom haunts nil tho year round, in- 
Steu of migrating southwards for the winter, is a point upon 
which pidnontolQgists have hitherto been by no means so strongly 
oonvinm as our author avows himself to be. May there 
not have been from our latitude a retreat to more southerly winter 
paatores whilst Great Britain still maintained its connexion with 
the Oontinont, the ijpsult of the Ireahing down of this bridge being 
their extincrion through the eflects of cold ? At all events, what- 
eyer may have brought to an end tho whole class of sub-tropical 
flmna in Northern niurope, overwhelming evidence points to a 
pejdpd of intense cold having supervened towai^ the close of the 
jnBtocene period. Tho facts adduced by our author lead him to 
oonclosions which would have seemed beyond belief to the geolo¬ 
gists of a generation ago, and may be not a little startling to less 
advanced studoata of nature even now. In Professor Geikie’s survey 
of the Glacial period the northern ice sheet is seen extending lus 
ftir south as Gibraltar, Malta, and Cyprus. That it failed in 
J^tain to reach, os he allows, further south than the valley of the 
'Thames can bar^y have been due to the mitigating eficct of the 
sea npon the climate of our southern shores, our insular condition 
not having then existed. We could wish for some more definiu* 
coosiderauon of this point, as also of the strange hiatus in our 
authorh ibesoning when he writes, At present the winter tom- 
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Euglish school of geologists in general as to the attrocm ^ y 
changes in the distrination of land and sea to explain the idmi^ 
tudes of climates. It is through such changet that the «n»cti « 
varying eccentricity would to a great extent make themselves nut, 
such os the vast augmentation ot the polar if» cap,^the oMseqoyt 
alteration of tho sea level, and the increased intensity of the |ioiar 
currents of water and air. Even now the arolio-sheet cornea 
down as far as the extremity of Greenland, within a dsnee <* 00 
of the parallel of latitude at which the group of the British Wsa 


England, might he once more wrapped in the Palseolithio gladal 
sheet. To the influx of the warm equatorial cunent or golf-strsam 
we have in all probability been indented for our rriease from the 
bondage under which our first human lepreaentativos were ftrosen 
up, and judging from the present gradual ehrinkage of tlm Al|^e 
glaciers, it is to the same genial breath that Europe might within no 
extreme rax^ of geological time owe its riddance of the lost ves¬ 
tiges uf the Great Ice Age, and witney the dying scene of the long 
struggle with nature first waged with tho impweet weapons w 
Palaeolithic man. 


the Ofadal period heavy snow in winter may have covered the 
more elevated parts of Malta, and hard frost have ruptured 
the rocks in toe same manner as at Gibraltar.’^ By what pro¬ 
cess of rmsoning are we to account for the immense transition 
ftom a winter of Arctic severity to one more than twenty degrees 
above the freezing point? Our author does not believo that 
elevntion or depression of the land had much to do with these 
extreme alternations of climate, lie would interpret tho striking 
series of glacial phenomena observed by him and Professor Itamsay 
at the Rock, not as indicating a quondam Alpine distribution of 
mountain and Valley like that of Switzerlaud or tho Himalaya, 
with glaciers in the hollows, altogether independent of the tem- 
peratiim duo to latitude, as well os of the climate prevalent to the 
north or south. His picture of Europe seems rather that of an 
extended Greenland, the northern ice-sheet spreadi^ in an almost 
unbroken level to the confines of Africa. In the map appended to 
his work it is true the southern limit of the glaciated areas is 
drawn through the latitude of London and hardly lower than that 
of Breeden and Krakow, curving northwards along the IJr^ 
Mountains. But the phenomena of the true Ice age are in h^ 
view of a character wholly apart from tho eflects of mere mountain 
elevation, and for the causes which brought them about, and in 
torn led to their dissolution, we must look to wider and more ex- 
cepUonal sgendea. The retreat of the great European ice-sheet 
was to all appeamnee neither rapid nor continuous. There are 
evidences of nuld interglacial epochs during which the Pleistocene 
mammals above mentioned are shown by their remains to have 
had a wide eristence. *We have proofs, our author maintains, 
in the sections of Pleistocene river gravels and cave deposits of 
BO iGpwer than four glacial periods in England, separated by 
intsrvsmng ages of mud climatic conditions, during which man 
waaui occupwt of English soft. That man had his hatetation 
bam before the advent of tho first glacial epoch, and even made 
his lootiag in m Pliocene times, is, he considers, far 

from improbidile. Ihat PalieoUtbie man, driven southwards by 
the AsySm severity of the closing stage, once more made 
his way back to these latitudes is nut so likely at that he 
wsiaiBintoted by the more advanced Neolithic man; who ia turn, 
time when Britain was severed from thp main Jacnl, wee 
hy the race who mooght with them ^ use elf meteht 
.men of the old imd tibe new Btooeperiods may have | 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 

M any Englishmen have had the courage to confess their 
indebtedness in point of historical knowledge to Bhakepemro 
and Scott, and it may be suspected that a good many Frenchmeo, 
if they spoke with equal frankness, would make amflar acknow- 
ledgmonti in favour of Alexandre Dumas. Certainly the pages of 


Le 1 icomfe de Braaelonne hare supplied the ordina^ reader with 
most of his ideas about tho flirtation of Louis XI v. in the early 
days of his reign with Mazarin's niece. Nothing could exceed tho 
honor with which trueborn Frenchmen, and, still more, tmebom 
Frenchwomen, viewed the King’s f.mcy for “ cos petltes harengdres 
de Rome,*’ so long as it seemed not improbable that the matter 
might actual^ end in marriage. No doubt, first dympe, and 
afterwords Marie Mancini, very nearly brought the susceptihle 
Louis to this point; but neither succeeded. Jui this voliime(i) 
M. Ohantelauze gives the whole story from anthentic dociraeiits, 
many of which have not yet heea quoted, or have not been quoted 
fully. It is a etory of considerable historical interest, for politieal 
issues of great moment were concerned, and of still gmter interest 
of a personal kind. Marie Mancini was not beautiful, indeed ^o 
seems to have been positively ugly. But she must have had much of 
the charm which somehow belong to all her family, and which 
made her sister Hortense the idol of everybody who liaa anything 
to do with her. She seems, too, like not a flew others of hia 
favourites, to have had a genuine aflection for the King, whose 
unlimited belief in himself apwars to have imposed on omers far 
more than the cynical amiability of bis cousin, Charles II. To 
her, too, appears to have been due in great part the taste for Utero- 
ture to which Louis afterwards owed so much. Thus she makes 
not an unworthy heroine for a volume which is a very fair speci¬ 
men of its kind, fulness of historical information being accompa¬ 
nied by, but in no way sacrificed to, bteresting presentation of the 
story from a literary point of view. 

Tho work wMch M. Wallon has undertidmD is beyond all doubt 
one of the most important contributions that have lecenijy besB 
made to the history (2) of the French Revolution. As he ob¬ 
serves, the institution of the Revolutionai^ tribunal the 


xendeied 


the researchea of : 
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few friends. Its abominable procedure was ditoeled tufM agidbiBt 
the representatives of evesy party, and thus ed^ teurtyi 
gizing for its own idols, has perforce beentobPgecftq opose the 
iniquity of the manner in which their doom was mfiietiea^ them. 
The very occasion of the institution of the trihonal—the iU-euooesa 
of Dumouriez in Belgium—gave a lioister indicafton of Ita pro¬ 
bable conduct, and the failure of the Girondinsto pievMt itsin- 
stitotion may be taken as the first definite sigB of tneir apteoaeb- 
ing downfall. M. Wallon has given a most eaxWbi aoeount of the 
successive o:roloits of the ternUe Court, and tlie’'tttlas of hiss 
chapters—** Charlotte Oorday,*^ "Oustine.*^ ^Moale j&ttftsiaatlab’' i 
" L m OiTOadin.,* “ 

Xir XMt MMtbU. Ut B. OtrtM-M.. PiM*. 

(a) SiiUnre du tribunal revolutioMHIl^ ibt'Mi, FSr H« WSBott. 
TomMz,a. Paris: Hkchette 
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iaopponunely at a moment wheii» 
hjBnpiaMMlm Eeglandy the Oommune finds apologists and 
' mrtw tKhen the intoleranoe of which the trihunal ^itself 
|y;a|i af^iitioiie expression has been adopted as the order 
JFmnoh GoTornment. 

..'OIV (3) of which M. Franck now publishes the second 
jmA— the iiist devoted to ithe middle ues and the Ilonais- 
lanoe having already appeared—is one of those which may be 
called illustmioiie of history rather than directly historical works. 
Xhe word ** rdformateuis” in the title perhaps gives an extension to 
the plan which the author has hot^ and indeed coaid not, havo 
earned out in practice. To notice all the Heformers of Europe 
would take a libmxy full of volumes. Publicistes do VEurope ” 
by itself would perhaps have been a better appellation. It is need¬ 
less to say that the special part of the subject contained in this 
▼olume is on exceptionally interesting one. At no time were’the 
questions of political philosophy more eagerly theorised upon, or 
by mote distingui^ed persons, than in the seventeenth century. 
M. Franck’s vohinie has five “ books.” The first deals with what 
he calls the School of Resistance, including Suarez, Mariaha, ahd 
Selden—a trinity of which the third member would perhaps hardly 
have cared to find himself associated with the othcie. Then 
comm a chapter devoted to tbo Utopists of the time—notably, 
Oamp^ella and Harrtngton. The next section deals with Grotius 
and his followers, the promulgatom of the law-of-nature theory. 
The fourth book, containing the opponents of this ductrioo, again 
shows us how oddly systems of classification may work, lloesuei 
and F^nelon finding themselves side by side with Uoohes and 
Spinosa, while the excellent Filroer—a dwarf among the giants— 
also appears. Lastl}', Leibnitz has a book to himself, though a 
short one. It was scarcely to be expacted that M. Franck should 
be able to make a lively volume on such a subject, but he 
has made a solid one, and one which with its companions is likely 
to make a very iiseful compendium of the history of political 
philosophy. 

In point of size, at least, the first rank among the numerous 
publioationa which the JubiltH) of Eelgian Independence has 
called forth may probably bo assigned with safety to the history 
of the Belgian Parliament (4) during its fifty years of life. Five 
stout volumes, closely print^ in double columns, and in one case 
extending to nearly a thousand pages, contain the/at^s et ffestea of 
the Belgutn legislators. The method adopted is that of sessional 
divisions, in each of which matters are arranged dictionary fashion. 
The book is therefore of the utmost convenience for reference, but 
not suited for continuous pernsal. M. Hymans deserves much 
credit for thb immense labour which such a work must have im¬ 
posed on him. 

Ar essay (5) on the relations of Alsace-Lorraine to Germany, 
reprinted the Jievua dca Deux Mmuhay is, as might be ex¬ 
pected, strongly anti-German, but speaks very highly of Marshal 
Manteuflel. 

Wb do not quite know whether the historians of the future are 
to bo congratulated or condoled with on the immense mass of 
matter relating to the^war of 1*870 and its aequdea which is being 
accumulated for them! M. Buret’s work (6), the prerant volume 
of which deals with the Commune, appears to bo itself carefully 
compiled, but shows no great narrative vigour, and lacks precision 
of detail. 

Eveiy one has heard of the Prix Montjon, or Monthyon, for 
there is a great controversy as to the proper method of spelling 
the name, but perhaps few Englishmen know much about the 
founder of ^ese curiously Frencbf endowments. M. Fernand 
Labour (7) gives full information on the subject in a pleasant 
style. M* do Montyon was one of the many wise and good 
omcem of State wbo redeem the anrien. Hgime from the indis¬ 
criminate discredit thrown on it by^. ignorant persons. As 
Intehdfttt at Aurillao he did even more than Turgot did at 
LiBiages^ and when the Revolution came,^it was very much against 
his wul that he was made an But he preserved a very 

largo fortune; and it was with this that be founded his prizes, 
rather to the disgust of his tenants and dependents at Montyon. 
The good man, h^evolent as he was, seems to have had a tolerably 
<deqp:0Ptidft,of ^ lights of property and! a determination to exer- 
cisetiidm; ' 

hCme, Gatla Bdrdoa ( 3 ) is going, it ^^Id seem, to miUco ten or 
twelve v<dBiiies oat of her travels, lliese ^an in 1874, and 
seem to have lasted several years, chiefly in the ooontrieB of 
BuMia and Turkey. We cannot say that the first volume pro¬ 
misee very well for the other nine or tep. Mme. Sdrena occupies 
hers^ohiefiy with telling us how veiy'polite all kings, emperors, 
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staff offieeNi flOveii!iioi8|>&o„ were io hm^ 
at her audacity in tiavelli^, and so*ft 
intenady intereating to her, hot is 
leedexs. 


.. . _ 

The lectures and essays which M. Paul Bert hen hetejNK 
printed (9) are full of scientific ardour and BmUican jMoL . wk 
oottld have spaied the (vffia ap^Unadiaamnenta) which th^ Ikaiiidd 
professor has conscientlouuy reproduced, and we could also havef 
spared much of his text But M, Bert is an eloquent seiaon 
enough, and the discourses to schools and ooUegee in wmoh he 
encourages yqung France in the soundest doctrine of demopimey 
and vivisection are models of their kind. Whether insalts to tw 
fallen and misrepresentHtion of everybody who does not agree 
with the speaker are good lessons for youth.is a point on whhdLwe 
shall nve no opinion. 

M. Pillaut's irMfrumsofs at muaieiMa (10) is & pleasant ooUcc^ 
tion of essays, partly on the different instruments which compose 
a modem orchestra, partly on a few composers. 

There are several good books already about the iVAa«ttfss(ii)| 
but M. do Barthdlemy’s fairly deserves to be added to the list 
His chief subject is la Grande Mademoiselle ” as she may perhaps 
bo called, from this point of view, Mile, de Souddry hersw, 
many others of the society eomo in for notice. 

A new edition of the Jioman comique (12), and one of the 
prettiest we have seen, though Sesrron’s famous book has had its 
full share of reprints lately,has been added to the ancient "aeries 
of M. Lemerree l*eiite Ubliothhqua liUSraire, 

MM. Mannier and Soldi have given in their joint volume (13) 
a useful selection from the works of two of the most fiunous pwj* 
wrights of Benmark, with good introductory memoirs. Oeolen- 
schliiger is represented by Makon Jarl, Axd and Valbai^, and 
Correggio ; llolberg by The Dewierer^ The Busybody^ and U^aaea, 

The Becember number of the Reme dea ^a dteoratifa (14) is 
fuller than usual, and includes an interesting^ompfe renaa of last 
years Exposition de rUni^u CentroJe. The separate illustration 
of the number gives two candlesticks and a clock. One at leastef 
the former is admirable. ^ 

M. Banewsky's pamphlet (15) is a counterblast to M. Marlltos’s 
olive branch to Russia anfi England. M. BanewsI^ thinks ^t 
there can be no peace between ** la politique humaine et loyale ” 
of Russia and the terrible selfishness which characterizes tiie 
furoign, and especially the Eastern, policy of England. 

The sixty-third volume of the Bibliotlt^qm utUa (16) is at least 
ambitious. M. Paul Bondois aims at giving a brief rtawmi of the ‘ 
principal facts of European history by nations from 1789 to tbs 
present day. In two hundred pages he has really achieved^a 
remarkable instance of the literary compressed vej^table. 

The railway guide is a churacieristic product of the latter days, 
and, to do ‘French publishers justice, nowhere has it been 
better done than in France. The maps and pictures of the 
Riviera given in the Atlaa du chemin de fer de MaraedUe d 
Genea {17) are of great excellence, and they are accompanied by 
letterpress which confines itself strictly to matters of fSetet. 

DAlbum dea pnxaionnmrca du Louvre (iZ), due to M. Louis 
lieroy as penman, and to M. Paul Renouard as pencilmon, is a 
very amusing book. A certain brutality, insenarable apparently 
from French comic portraiture, may bo charged agamst it. But 
laughter being, according to one oV the greatest of psychologists, 
passion of sudden glory,” brutality is perhaps inseparable 
from it. 

Wo have to give account this month of some books of French 
verso—theory and practice both—which are unusually instructive. 
M. Th<$odore do Banville’s JPetit trmtd de podaie franqaiae (19) is, 
it need hardly bo said, the best work extant on the subject. No 
one in eight hundred years lias shown himself a greater master of 
the formal part of French poetry than tbo author of Odea funam* 
buleaquea, and no one has shown himself better able to teach the 
art in so far os it is teachable. The book may he specially recom¬ 
mended to English readers, because there is a singular ignorance 
in Enghuid of the moat ordinary rules of French prosody. Even 
the rule of the mute 0 is frequently violated by English amateurs. 
This and other solecisms cannot be better corrected than by a 
perusal of M. dp Banville’s pleasantly written and scholarly work* 
Kor would it be easy to find a better practical example of the ex¬ 
cellences and tbo limitations of modern French poot^ than in the 
republicatioo which M. Lemerre has giveu^ of the selected works 
of Louis Bouilhet (20), accompanied, as it is, by the charming 


essay in which Gustave Flaubert—now, alas! gone to rejoin hie 
friend in the ranks of the majority—introduced that friend’s 
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nmnSfli ten yean ago. Hie eaaay, amooff other things, shows the 
vaitfr^f^hioh lay hetweio the author of La tmtation a$ St, Ant&ine 
, and who now &)ady call themselves his pu^nlB. The poems 
show' the IftrengUi and the weakness of the S(mool of poets who 
■were the epigohi of the great romantic movement. Chronologically 
M; Bouilhet nelonged to the intermediate set who—betwoon the 
dhp of 1830 and the Panume —followed the banners of Victor 
Hi 4 to. the let who will he represented in literary history by Baude- 
)idre, Dv M. Leconte de Lisle, by M. Theodore de Banvillc, and, in a 
leaser dagreei by M. Jos^pbin Soiilary. He falls far short of the first 
and^ unlike M. ^ulary, ho was not fortunate enough to 
nonltna himself for the most part to one political field or allotment. 
His work is generally irroproncbable in point of form, and from 
this point of view it compares very favourably with most Knglish 
minor poetr>'. It is rarely trivial or wholly commonplace, but it 
fpmehow fails to justify itself by positive excellence. Of the more 
modern verse which tlie men of the present gcneratidn have pro¬ 
duced, the two volumes (21, 32) now liefore us are very good ex¬ 
amples. M. Nardin is one of the straiteet sect of the PantagmenSt 
desoending from Tbt^opbile Oaiitior through M. Theodore de Bau- 
ville. M. Grandmougm hns gone further afield for his models, 
and has something of Musset and the other guerillas of the 
romantic movement, as well as of the regular soldiers. 

In La movUm Frapjner (23) Mine, lleury Greville hns had re- 
ooume to Normandy, the fertile mother of novels, and has wntten 
a book which is somewhat difiereut in plan and stvlo from any of 
here that we remember. She has, however, boon Very successful. 
Considering tlie well-known adoration of Frenchmen and Frencb- 
' women for their mothers, it is rather curious that the worst side 
of the matronly character at a somewhat ndraucod age should he 
so frequently selected for exhibition by them in their novels. 
Mme. Victoire Beauquesne, the nagging mothor-iu-law in Le mouliu 
Frappier, is one of 4^ most detestable of those brawling women ! 
who make even a house uuiahabitable, and the sordid elm- ' 
* racter of the French peasant—-a character respectfully suggested for 1 
conndetwtiou to those who hold him and bis stiiius up to the ! 
admiration and imitation of ^Fngland—is ch pi tally shown both in ! 
. her and in her husband. The volume which JVlmc. GnWille’s chief [ 
. leval (34) has just produced is not only slighter in texture, con- ' 
sisting only of thn^e short stories, uioi'e or less connected by the 
similarity of theme indicated by their general title, but also 
weaker in style and of distinctly less literary value. The stories 
are, however, pleasant enough tales, ns indeed, being the work of 
their author, they could hardly help being. 

^ M. Buriy has attained so lifgh a reputation ns an art critic that 
his venture (25) into another kind of literary work is at once 
perilous and interesting. The result is perhaps not vei^ different 
fbom what might have been expected. The composition of the 
book is fairly good, it is excellently written, ana there are de¬ 
tached passages of description which are capital; but, on the 
whole, ^e are afraid that M. Burty has nut la t^te nouveUiste or 
v&ntaneih e^ whichever may be the proper phrase. Pylade (36) is a 
pleasant book of ^ style not too common in modern French ficti¬ 
tious literatura, and recalling both by scone and manner rather M. 
Bandeau tbad any of his rivals. The hero is one of the few 
Frenchmen—are Vhe Fnglishtnen of the same stamp very 
numerous^—who thiulcs of others before ho thinks of himself^ 
and he ^ is rewarded amply and satisfactorily. La cmnie»8e 
MoM'tmine (37) tells us 111 its second title, Une tcamlale rnssc, 
pratty plainly whut we must expect. It is M. Feuillet crossed 
with M. Cherbulioz, and wo think that, on the w'hole, we prefer 
the originals. It is a curious subject fur discussion whether 
English novels, as a rule, recall the works of living English 
masters so remarkably as French novels do. The moral of Lebamr 
d'OdiU (28) is admirably enforced by the illustration on its 
cover. It is that it is not safe "to indulge in effusive 
displays of illicit affection before an open window. Perhaps, how¬ 
ever, this moral docs not require the reading of a not very lively 
novel to enforce it.^ We ought to mention that one of the charao- 
ters, the AbbiS Moritz, is ratWr better than most of the peroonages 
of the avera^je novel. M. Ulbnch pursues, in Le manage de IhuscA* 
kinB (29), bis task of rrmamement applied to the novels of the 
Hungarian ronumcer Jokui. La mo/’i (30) is one of the 
funny books in which the inanuers of Auglo-lndians—always a 
Bubject of deep and intriguing interest to Frenchmen—are un¬ 
veiled. Lord oir Guy Itichardson is a terrible Briton, who fights 
A duel on horseback with carbines, and drops bis adversary with a 
silver bullet. In rotnan tCune boiir^sotse (31), M. Guillemot 
endeavours to oiler an amendment to the famous Tue^la^ by sug- 
^e»tiiig, instead uf execution, forgiveness after a sufiicient proba¬ 
tion. Hiere is a good deal of art in the way in which—without 
‘ :|»layiog fast and loose with morality—ho makes his eriminars 
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crime as venial ns pomihle. The thiee MKt emr M ei* 

all speoinens of uie piovineial ndvri. Thie ttoefi te dhooee iti 
scenes in the West and North; noir—pefhm vttte the faffnmee 
of M. A. Baudot—It goes southwards ibr thsoL Osmt ili 
nnge (32) chooses Gascony, Le herget dig BSm (33i) the Tlvaiais, 
Meed P(gr 4 ol (34) Provence. They ere aU Bdr s^meiie of thsir 
class. M. Louis Bepret (35), fheonamnehmen who hfis valiei^fy 
endeavoured ,to netoralise Charles Lamb in Ptaacei odtties 
us with a volume of humourietic tateSf which at Jeest js«rM^|f> 
show that he is endeavouring to live up to Ms Id e Mi* MMHps 
has not quite succeeded, hut the intention, if not efqsythliy, Uf 
any rate something. 

(3a) Vaur de neige. Par P. Miaous. Paris: CharpanHsf. 

(33) Le bergtr du Bmge, Par F. Fortlault. Paris i Didier. 
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NOTICE. 

ire.beg leave to etate that we dedme to return refected OmftnmL 
catione ; and to thie rule we can make no exception* 
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.THE LAND LEAGUE. 


I F it IB trao that tenants who had boon coeit^ed into 
dishonesty are beginninj^ to pay their roots, nod if the 
liand League is relaxing its hold on the fears and sym¬ 
pathies of the people, the change for tho better is duo to 
the prospect of improved legislation, and to the increased 
energy which the Government has displayed since tho 
meeting of Parliament. Thus far the alorm professed 
by the obstmotive members lest the arreslf of Dayitt 
should precipitate an outbreak has not been justified by 
experience. It was alleged with a certain literal tmth 
that the chief agitator had warned his followers against 
immediate insurrection; and it was consequently assumed 
98 a reason for tolerating his seditions language, that on 
his withdrawal a check on popular violence would be 
removed. Even if DAVi'rr intended that his ostensible 
counsels should be followed, his only arguitaont against 
revolt was founded on the probability that it would be 
unsuccessful. While he stimulated the passions of the 
popnlaoe to the utmost, bo appealed, with perhaps greater 
ofibet, to tleir fears. The Government is not likely to be 
regarded as less formidable because it has used its powers 
to silence a dangerous demagogue. At the same time the 
diisaifocted Irish learned that the dreaded Protection Bill 
wonld not be much longer delayed. The ruffians who 
execute the lawlesd decrees of the Land League are 
probably thinking by thi.-;) time of providing for their own 
safety TOfore the Habeas Corpus is suspended in those 
districts which will be immediately proclaimed. Default¬ 
ing tenants perhaps foresee that no Land Bill will 
relieve them from*their debts; and that even 6 xiiy of 
«tenure wiU be conditional on the payment of a stipulated 
or arbitrated rent. Any improvement which may bo 
discerned in the state of Ireland will tend to illustrate 
the tmism that foroi is the only remedy for lawlessness. 

In some cases labourers who had been forbidden by the 
Land League to work for their employers are beginning 
to feel the inevitable prosBuro of want. Their numbers 
will be swelled by others of the same class whom im- 
fioverished landowners have against their will been forced 
to dismiss. Agitators, lay and clerical, may perhaps for 
j|be moment persuade them that their interest is on tho 
side of the mutinous occupiers. If any disturbance should 
unfortunately occur, the ranks of disorder will be largely 
recruited from the poorest section of the community; 
Ihit in time the labourers will not be satisfied with an 
agrarian system whioh wonld dry up the source of 
wages. The Land League undoubtedly owes a portion 
yf its temporary triumph to the one-sided extravagance 
of its fundamental doctrine. Tho small farmers might 
not have been so strongly tempted by offers of mode¬ 
rate rents, or even of security of teaa^.M by the! 
f^romise of Hr. Parnell and Mr. BAvm»/^t landlords 
should be atmltsbed. They may he 
their project is impracticable; but in I IBraft il a ntime it is 
true that the rights of landlordii have odlliiAtisponded; 
ntid the labonme will profit by an enperimentm illus* 


property* Theworkit^of the Encumbered Estates Acts 
'r had alrmtdy thrown light on the comparative advantages 
such a country is Ireland of large and small estates. 
Fmfaasert Ibr investment Imve been nnaUe rather than 
n^lUog to extend to their mahts the indulgent laxity 
■■ ' 'V' . », 


to which they have been accustomed under great pro-,, 
prietors. Even Mr. Buighx’s admirers allow that he waat. 
mistaken when ho was tempted by his prejudices into 
tho statement that the agrarian evils of Ireland are 
mainly to be attributed to tho existence of large estates. 
Tho ten thousand landlords who are incessantly laanted 
by agitators and theorists with their numerical weakness 
may perhaps hereafter bo rogretted by the sub-lessees who 
may occupy land uadcr middlemen created by fixity of 
tenure. 

The Land Bill, whatever may be its provisions, will, in 
the first instance, be received by the agtators with real or 
simnlated indignation; but the advom^s of justice and of 

S tujd economic prii^ciples have more to fear from tl^ ex- 
me Liberals, including tho loss violent section of iQpine " 
Bole members. If the Government had acceptedAthe 
suggestion that the Land Bill should take prec^enee 
of the Protection Bill, the division of opinion wdhld 
havo been so profound and so inveterate that it might 
have been difficult to seoure approximato unanimity 
in the legislation which is necessary for the restora¬ 
tion of oihIbt. The Parliamentaiy. obstrnction which 
was at last with difficulty checked, produced an opposite 
and beneficial efibot. Tho spectacle of lawless turbulence 
in the House of Commons confirmed tho belief that ibe 
same domo^guea were engaged in tho promotion of social 
anarchy. Proposals to modify tho provisions of tho 
Governm^t Bill wore .received with little favonr. The 
present Ministers cannot be suspected of excessive severity 
or vigour* It is but reasonable to assume that Mr. 
Forster bilf^safficiont reasons for making the provisions 
of his Bill retrospective; and it is not desimble to provide 
for the impunity of lualefaotors who mf^j hap(>eti not 
to have committed any known crime within the last few 
months. The proposal that a future judicial inquiry 
should dot>ermino tho guilt or innocence of persons ar- 
rested under the Lord-Liontenant's warmnt is utterly' 
inadmissible. The power of acting on woll-foand 6 <l 
belief in default of legal evidence j| absolutely essential 
to the efficacy of a preventivo moasifiB. The lists of out¬ 
rages which are published in a tabn||ted form in the Blue 
Books aoconnt for the universal prewlonce of /terror. If' 
tho fact were not otherwise, howew, it might be tak^ ' 
for granted that the recipients of t ljp atenipg letters and 
the victims of nocturnal outrages wajn not venture to give 
evidence in public against the offieMers, though in some 
instanees they might be willing toPWiab the police with 
a cine. It is true that the Govenfinsiit will be, in some 
degree, dependent on secret informiMn; but the aoonmdy 
of statements made by injured por|citB will bo, os far as 
possible, strictly tested. The cons^rators who intimidate 
the peaceable portion of the commnnit^ must bear Abe 
consequences of the silence which tb^ nave imposed on 
the snfierers. 

The arguments for the Bill and the declamation against 
it had been so largely anticipated during the discussiod of 
the past mdlitb, that ^e debate , on the setoond reading of 
the Bill was devoid of novelty* Tho amendment whioh 
purported to defeat tho Bill was appropriately moved by Mr. 
Braplaugh, though some votes may perhaps have bejm lost 
to the opponents of the measnro by their remarkable selec¬ 
tion of a leader. Those who sympatfaiso with the rural 
tyrants of Ireland are consistent in revising to intorfhve 
with their evil praotioes; but it was more Ihhn once pointed 
ont dnriniii the oontse of the debate that the only part of 
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. > w:a8 jwtl^, .• theory tb||i an 

Laad oonaideram mndatlcjn in reality ; jaet 
, ——miETJr oocasidbs of mnag liis oaBting ?ote he was 

^JjlAppbseaFllcrvesi^ innovation, so hk was generally sop* 
to leiA towards the side o* precedent and Of 
%,/^aBiabUahed rij^t and privilege., He had bat little oppor- 
inniiy of .dp^f; one party 017 another a service or an in- 
' jury his d^tsioh, except on points of o^er, coaid be 
^ ehiuleBged the most insignificant minority which oonld 
fasnster tellers ; and he was powerless to shorten or stifle 
^f^ebste* The new arrangement has changed all this. 
Mp'i^hoai^bilthe limitations introduced by tho leader of tho 
r Opposition have interposod difficnlties in the way of the 
Bpeaher entering on his dictatorship, when he has once 
^tered upon it there is hardly anything to control him, and 
.She assistance which he can lend to the side which he favours 
* is simply enormous. It has become, therefore, a point of 
TOSt importance to secure a probably favourable Speaker, 
4tnd the eldbtion, instead of being, as it has for years been, half 
4t matter of form, may bo expected to be more and more 
keenly contested on purely party grounds. It is difficult 
• t 6 briteve that this can present itself to any one as a 
4e8irable thing, or ono to be contemplated without some 
dismay. Taken in conjunction with tho most remarkable 
feature of the new and onlai'god constituencies, their 
iendenoy to run cn masse to alternate extremes, it is 
iSpecially disquieting. In Parliaments composed of nar¬ 
rowly matched parties, a Speaker is pretty sure to be 
im^rtial, and his partiality would not do mnoh barm. 
In Parliaments composed of a large majority and a com¬ 
paratively small minority, the impartiality of the Speaker 
4Uid th/ -bsence of any temptation inducing the majority 
to make sure of his assistance are things of vital im¬ 
portance. It may be repeated that, if the Parncllite 
party are as anxious to do mischief as they are some¬ 
times represented to bo, they certainly have attained thoir 
wish. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

T HEBF) may probably bo some foundation for tho 
rumour that Irish malcontouts have aided in insti- 
jgatiug the revolt in the Transvaal; but it is immaterial 
whether they have promoted an insurrection to which they 
could render no effective support. Tiio contribution of 
Irish conspirators to an untoward occurrence must bo 
43 onfined to example, w'hich was scarcely needed, and to 
the diversion of force caused by the necessity of provont- 
iog rebellion in Ireland. Common enmity naturally tonds 
io alliance; but in proceedings which may be thought to 
resemble tho operations of tho Laud League tho Boers aro 
not necessarily plagiarists, for similar causes produce in 
Booth Africa as in Ireland their natural results. A con¬ 
siderable part of the population of the Transvaal, including 
a minority of the Dutch farmers, is cither well aficctcd to 
iho English Govorumont, or opposed to the policy of armed 
resistanoo. Tho insurgents consequently practiso tho same 
methods by which the Land League promotes ostensible 
lunanimity. Tho dissentients are threatened with death or 
expulsion if they decline to join tho armed Boers. iSomo 
•of the English settlors are tenants of the Dutch pro- 
^ prietors, occupying portions of their largo estates. Tho 
•oondition of society so far differs from that of Ireland, 
4ihat physical force, and the opportunity of applying it to 
purposes of coercion, aro in the Transvaal on the side of 
tthe landowners. When the revolt began, parties of armed 
Boers visited the settlors whoso disposition was pitbor 
•doubtful or adverse to thoir cause, and informed them that 
three parties, or loyalists, rebels, and neutrals, would no 
Jong^ be tolerated in the country. . They must accord¬ 
ingly either go to Pretoria, at that time tho head-quarters 
■of the English authoritios, or attend tlie meetings at 
which the rebellion was organized. The inhabitants 
of English blood are not believed in any instance to have 
taken part in the insurrootion; but the friendly and neutral 
^ Boen may probably have thought it prudent to join 
8 their countrymen. If the battle at Laing*s Nek had ro- 
oulted in a defeat of the insurgents, tho dissensions 
in their ranks would probably have resulted in the seces- 
aion of theh* unwilling oonfodcrates., One of the many evil 
oonsequenoeB of defeat is the more ijhorongh intimidation 
whieh the insnigents will be enabled to oxoroise. In one 
hie deepatohes Sir G. Gollet toll^ the SficaxTAaT of 


that the loyal ifKiabitante are in so many ways 


i dependent on the Boersofnnot. eaepeeted to 
oppose them. If the^ppoirt|i^(|g^,;jOi(^r^^ 

Unhabitants would glad^ seek sigainst the harsh 

treatment to which they wilt pri$|i|^y be exposed* 
Although the revolt woula in IM osae not have been 
long postponed, there is some resson w Iw^ve that it Was 
^ecipitated by casual and nnfortnnate c^drrenoel. The 
first occasion of dispute was the refusal of some of the in¬ 
to pay taxes whil^ were duo. It ^was* not ninil process 
was issued that armed resistance was offered; dud in one 
case, at least, the officers of the Government appear to 
have made a mistake. A Boer, of whom 27Z. was demanded, 
offered 14Z., which, as bo contended, was the amount of 
hts debt. A waggon belonging to him was taken' In ex¬ 
ecution for the larger sum; and, when it appeared that 
his original tender had been correct, a dispute was friised 
about co.Mt8. The waggon was forcibly retained or re¬ 
covered ; and the first defiance of the law soon afterward-v 
merged in systematic resistance. Sir OwKiV Imntqn argues 
at great length that tho disinclination to pay taxes had 
been not less conspicuous under the Republic. It is cer¬ 
tain that Mr. BunoGits repeatedly remonstrated with his 
constituents and countrymen on their refusal to slip-, 
ply him with the means of discharging his duties as 
Governor. The inference appears to bo that great alillbw-- 
anco ought to have boen made for unwilling subjects who 
had not been accustomed to pay obedionco even to 
their own indigonous Government. As a general rule, it 
is tho duty of official persons to enforce the law Without 
regard to persons.; but, immediately after so revolutipnary 
an act as annexation, it would have been desira^e to 
incline as far as possible to induljpnce. Higher person¬ 
ages than tho Administration OMtho Transvaal appear 
in tho published correspondence to bo deficient in tho 
power of adapting themsolvcs to circumstfinces. In the 
course of last November the Gorman Ambassador requested 
Lord GfiANViLLE io take measures for the protection of •some 
German traders and missionaries, whoso lives or pW>pcr- 
tics were liable to be endangered by a war which had 
broken out between some natives in tho neighbourhood of 
tho Capo Colony. Tho Colonial Guvornmont had, in fact, 
no jurisdiction over tho territory, and had determined not 
to interfere in the quarrel betwcmi tho Damaras audNama- 
quas. I’ho inability to interfere was bluntly siaiod as a 
conclusive ranson for not complying with the request of tho 
German Government. It would have been more judicious, 
especially in regard of possible complications, to undertake 
that English influence should be used as far as possible for 
tho protection of Gorman residents. In a much moro 
important matter, tact and courtesy might perhaps, have 
postponed tho collision in tho Transvaal. Mr. KaUGEU, 
who always professed a desire for a peaceable sottlemciit, 
alleged that liostilitics were forced upon his party by the 
rigid enforcement of the law. 

The latest accounts from tho scat of war are io no respect 
encourag^iiig. Tho rainy weather which renders the roads 
almost impassable will soon pass away; but it is un¬ 
satisfactory to learn that the Boers had intorrapt;cd the 
communication between Durban and Newcastle and 
also between Newcastle and the English camp. In tho 
northern districts of Natal tho Dutch settlers are 
numerous; aud it is probablo that some of them-may 
have given information and assistance to the onomy. 
The account of the second action which has been fought 
is not a little alarming. Finding his communicatioDS with 
Newcastle interrupted, Sir G. C01J.KY marched on the 
8th of February southward to protect an expected opnvoy, 
leaving only an insignificant garrison of tliroe hundrei! 
men t*o defend his camp. Being attacked on bis march 
by a force of Boers, evidently much superior in number, 
ho succeeded in holding a position which ho had occupied; 
aud in ono account it is stated that ho repollecLtho enemy 
with great slaughter. It is more certain tha^e was un¬ 
able to penetrate to Newcastle, or to reach the convoy, and 
that he lost out of his little army one hundred and fifty 
men killed and wounded. The action has boon Absurdly 
doscribed as a victory; and it is certain that two: or three 
such victories would leave Natal open withoatudafence to 
invasion. No explanation has yet been given' qf the sash 
attempt to force the pass at Laing's Nok. Tfie garrisons 
in the interior of the Transvaal seem not tqhsyo heon io 
urgent need of relief^ as they are still holmng out. Tho 
report that Lydenburg, with a portion of the unfortunate 
I 94th Begiment^^had ton taken has ton since contra- 
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diotedt It nihr bo hoped that roinforcemonlB have by this 
time Arrived at the front; but the difllonlty the ontoif- 
prise is rapidly incrco.sing. It is said that the altornativo' 
road into the Transvaal through the territory x>f the Free 
State is fortiiicd; and it is saspoctod that a part of the 
force with which Sir G. Colley was engaged on the 
8fch of February consisted of volunteers from the other 
side of the border. The approaching Sossioa of the Volks- 
rand in the Free State canses imsonable anxiety. Mr. 
llKAND, the President, has hitherto mniutained neutrality, 
and there is no reason to doubt cither his integrity or bis 
friendly fcidingto the English Government; but it is well 
known that mtitiy of his countrymen sympathize with the 
insurgents; and it is feared that, if they command a 
niajority in the Legislature, they may force the Itupiiblic to 
join ill the war. It was pcrliaps prudent to overlook as long 
as possible the iiTegiilarity wiiich has apparently been com¬ 
mitted of allowing the Poor troops w'hicli have lately been 
operating iu Natal to pass through territory belonging to 
the Free State, tbough a siuiilar peiMni.ssioii accorded to the 
Euglish troofi.s might have obviated the disaster at Laing’s 
Nek by supjilyii 4 an (jasicr mode of access to the Trans¬ 
vaal. The Government of ilip Froo State is probably 
powerless to l esirain the movom(.nit.s of the Boers, or to 
prevent the complicity of its own subjects. Too urgent a 
remonstrance wnuld bo likely to strengthen the party 
which is QniVieuc)l,> to the English Government; bat it may 
not long bo practicable to affect ignorance of hostile acts. 
It is asserted that the insurgents have made overtures of 
alliauoe to somo or the native chiefs; but,according to the 
same acoountH, thoy are all loyal to the Government which, 
as-they well kTa)w, is tlieir most trustworthy protector. If 
the war continues, th^^liprder tribes will almost certainly 
rofit by the ab^orico (i^ the Boers in the field to commit 
eprodations on their cattle. It would not bo difficult to 
enlist their services in the struggle, but the civil and 
military nuthontics rightly refuse to employ savages 
against Eup>prans. The Zulus, who formerly ihreatenod 
the Transvaal, are now peaceably di.sposod under their 
nnmerous clnel's, and some of them are beginning to 
take service us labourers in Natal. If they should 
again be organized ns a military Power, the Boers may have 
reason to iegret that they have alienated the goodwill 
of the English Government. Much anxiety is felt as to 
tho disposition of the Dutch colonists at the Cape ; but 
only agitatiirs and alarmists predict a general contlict be¬ 
tween the two racc.s for the sovereignty of South Africa. 
Although the DiUeh, including settlers of French and 
.German descent, form a majority of tho population, poli¬ 
tical preponderance seems to bo on tho side of the more 
active English population. Tho present Ministry, which 
still retains a Parliamentary majorit}’, represents the 
English rather than the Dutch element; nnd tho war 
against tho Basiltos which now approaches a successful 
termination is rnafnly conducted by English levies. The 
bnrgher force winch lately took tlie opportunity of re¬ 
tiring from tho army in tho middle of a battle will not 
have acquired a claim to colonial gratitude or confidence. 
There is rotison to suppose that the Ministers and the 
Patliaraentary iniijvirity at the Capo have little sympathy 
with the Transvaal insurgents. 


RUSSIA AND CANDAIIAR. 

fT^IlE Duke ol^ Akoyli. is not a pei’son whoso expressions 
X command universal assent, but few people are likely 
to quarrel witb bis statement of the effect likely to bo pro¬ 
duced by the publication of the doouments discovered at 
Oabul. Perhaps tbe persons who have l>eou moat disquieted 
are those wlio had been confidently assorting that there was 
absolutely no cause for disquiet. Tho eggs of the Cabul 
mare's-^ncMit have proved tu bo veiy authentic eggs, full of 
most curious moot. Wo wore told before the exhibition 
of these documents to bo careful about their dates, 
wbioh.would of themselves romovo all anxiety; and we 
were told that Lord Beacoxsfield had completely white¬ 
washed Bnssia by some remarks in Deeonilier, 1878. The 
obauoes of anticipatory comment in political matters are 
indeed sad. On the assumption of the accuracy of the 
doouments as published, dates establish all, and more than 
id]» the contentions of the party adverse to Russia, and 
they further show that, when Lord Beaconsfibld spoke, he 
WM 10 igoorauce of the details of the transaction here 
4ieolosed. Tho Buadau intrigue rcrealed in these docn- 


ments was not, as has som^mes bean olaiin^ for iik da 
answer to i^he Mediterranean expe^^n fkotti Sudia. It 
was an answer to tliq Berlin TreBty> It wM^ua after 
the secret agreement between Lord SAubmiltf an'd the 
ftussian Envoy; that is to say, after' peace was virtnally 
assured. It was ooutiunod long after the definitive treaty 
was signed, and after official intimation of that signing 
hud rcached.tho Russian actors in the transaction. Nor 
was it confined to half-irresponsible satr^s, doing what 
was right iu thoir own eyes. Some of tbe letters were 
sent to Livadia, the palace of the Czab himself, who 
represented as receiving them personally. We have no 
intention of indulging in any indignant comment upon 
this curious correspondence, which can only surprise 
novico.s in history and politics. But two things m^ 
certainly bo said of it. The fii'st is that, if any oUo 
after reading it fails to sco that tho unhappy war with 
^ Afghanistan was unavoidable, his courage and oon* 

I sislency as a party politician are worthy all pmise, 
which must, however, bo paid him at the oxpenso of hia 
capacity for jndging evidence. If any one after the 
perusal has the slighiesi faith in future understandings bn 
the subject of Afghanistan, his generosity in the same way 
deserves credit at the expense of his discretion. It would 
bo interesting to hear an authoritative explanation of tha 
reasons which prevented tho late Government from 
publishing these doenments. Such abstinenco out of mera 
chivalry would have boon quixotic; it may have been 
Bintesmauliko if the object was to avoid reopening the just 
healed sore. 

It is impossible that any practical person in reading 
those documents should not look to the future rathet* 
ihaii to the past. Mare partisans may bo delighted, and 
very excusably deligbiod, at the complete vindication oi 
tho Afghan war of which those letters are the pieces jmti^ 
ficatives, or may sorrow and wonder over their suppression 
by tbo lato Government before the general eioction. 
Such feelings are natural, but not wise. The justification 
of the past is a matkT for historians mther than poli- 
ticlau.s, and he who thinks that the English nation in ono 
of its periodic fits of political intoxication wonld pause 
and become sober if one spoke to it from the dead must 
havo little experience and a superabundance of hope. 
But it is Builicicntly obvious that the present affairs of 
that province of Turkestan which skirts the northern 
frontier of our troublesome neighl)our are again being 
made the subject of undorstandiiigs, tacit or overt, between 
Russia and Great Britain. With the reticence which is 
tho chief ebaractoristic, and apparently the main political 
weapon of tho present Ministry,,Lord HAKT[NU'ioN and 
Sir Charles Dilee, each in his capacity and manner, 
have bitlicrto avoided giving any explanation of tbe subject. 
The cavalry ol' General Skodelbff are daily approaching 
nearer, not merely to Morv, but to Herat. For a remark¬ 
able method of relieving English panic about the shadowy 
city on the Murgliab has just been resorted to by some 
defenders of IlnsRin. The English, thoy say, think that 
Merv is tho key of India, bnt this is quite a mistake,- for 
there is a mneh better way to Herat direct from Askabad. 
In other words, we need not trouble ourselves about tho 
key, for the look is picked already. The value and sub¬ 
stantial accui’acy of this enconragpug argnment are matters 
with which we do not propose to deal. But such argu¬ 
ments do not make one regard with anymore complacency 
Lord HA]mNGTO^’ 1 » stolid refusals to give tbe slightest ac¬ 
count of the reasons which havo led the Government to 
order the evacnal ion of Candahar, or Sir Charles Dilkr’'s 
polite information that tho Russians have given no under¬ 
taking not to proceed to Merv, but that tbe Govero- 
ment have refison to believe that they will not pro- * 
cfoed there. Meanwhile, while the Government ^have 
** reason &o believe,*’ General Skobeleff marches, tho Tur¬ 
komans submit iir retreat, and the invisible world of 
Russian diplomacy is displayed agreeably in General 
Stolietbff’s rocommendation to the unhappy Sheub Au 
to ** make peace openly and in secret prepare for war,*^ 
and in Genei'al Kaufmann’s information to tho same luck¬ 
less prince that “ the EuFfsrtOB has caused tho British 
** Goverument to agree to the continuance of Afghan 
I* independence." This last sentence has a darions bear¬ 
ing ou tho affairs of tho moment. How many Indian 
princes will believe that Russia has ** caused ..Lord fiAnr- 
** IMGTOE to retire from Candahar " ? 

We ara not of those who hav^takon up a dogmatic and 
irreoonoilable atiilndo abont ^the ooenpatioa of tbo ^ 
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Sopibeni capital. That question is a compli^tcd 
otki ; depends on niilitary, financial, And political 
consiii^i^ons almost eqnallj, and tbe experts nho 
can speak with equal authority on all three are, to 
say tbe least, not numerous. Tho singular and stolid 
reticonoe ’which, as • wo have already observed, has 
.charaoterismd the attitude of the Governmont ou ibo 
matter^ their avowed neglect o£ tho contrary opinions of 
the greatest military authorities without cause assigned, 
are the chief things which tarn tbe balance against them. 
We are not ignorant that authorities of hardly loss weight, 
though, we IwUevo, fewer in number, approve tho Oovem- 
mont course. They say that Candahar is not a good placo 
to occupy, supposing that some post of vantage is neces¬ 
sary *, that it would ho a perpetual provocation to the 
Afghans; that it would he a perpetual chaliongo to 
llussia. There is force in those remarks—much more 
force than in tho financial argument which has of late 
found favour with tho partisans of tho Govmtnmenfc. 
But it must bo pointed out that time has been unkiud 
to these opponents of the Candahar occupation. We 
believe we aro justified in saying that their opinions 
wore for the most part formed and enunciated before tbe 
events of tho latter part of last Biiimncr; it is need- 
less to say tliat they must necessarily have boon formed 
before tbo capture of Geok Tone. Those two ovonia can¬ 
not be left out of the calculatfon. It is idle to say that 
Geok Tepe was sore to full some time or other. Perhaps 
at the present moment we may not iiinppropriutoly remark 
that, if Boglund had been liussia, and if we had acted ns 
Kussia acted two years ago, it never probably would have 
fallen at all. But it has fallen, and tho Itiissian sconts aro 
far on tho road to Herat. Again, it is idle to say that 
AyoOd’s march was nothing wonderful, and that it was 
repulsed. It is a fact; it showed Afghanistan and India 
how easily tho outworks of tho latter country might be 
reached from the North ; how an invader might anticipate 
our calculations and blind our organs of information ; and, 
lastly, how such an invader might, under very nnfavour* 
able circumstances, be cheeked by the walls of Candahar. 
We do not say that, if it were possible to revert to tho 
conditions of two or three years ago, when Afghanistan bad 
not been first debauched by Russia, and then thrown into 
anarchy, or when tho troops of the Transcaspian army lay 
defeated and demoralized in the cantonments of Tchikislar, 
or when a march from Herat to Candahar waastill regarded 
os itself something arduous and unlikely, that tbe occapa> 
tion would have been a wise thing or a desirable thing. 
Wo do not say positively that it is desirable now, because 
there may be alternatives; though wo confess that as yet 
we have seen no alternative which seems on the whole 
preferable. But what do say is, that the events of the 
last twelvemonth, followiiig on those of tho twelvemonth 
preceding, have altogether changed tho situation ; and 
that neither the Government'nor any defender of the Go¬ 
vernment has yet vouchsafed to recognize tho change. 
Most of tbe arguments against the retention of Candahar 
—and some of them, as wo have admitted, are weighty— 
deal with tho question as if it wero still in the air, 
ns if Russia wore not ou all hut the last stage 
to Herat, as if agreements were likely to keep her back, 
as if Indian opinion as to the withdrawal irom a country 
where so much Indian blood and treasure had been spent 
could be safely neglected. When wo find these points 
Heriously dealt with, and the opinion of Lord Napieu and of 
General Robkrts and of others fairly weighed, the question 
may bo re-opened. Perhaps tho promised debate in the 
Lords may see for the first time some evidence of con* 
soiousness on the part of the Duke of Argyll and his 
colleague that a reiterated panegyric of tho wise, statesman¬ 
like, and far-seeing policy of 1873 scarcely a sufiicient 
vindication of the policy of 1881. Hitherto the opponents 
of tho retention of Candahar seem to us for the most part 
to be dealing with ancient history. 


DIVORCE IN FRANCE. 

T he question of divorce seems to be an exception to 
the general unanimity of tbo Republican party in 
France. After all, M. SardOu is not so far behind his 
generation as has been supposed. A dramatist may be 
forgiven if he doolinea to rush in where M. Bbisson fears 
to tread. That the Ji|oderate ^ft should be opposed to 
dtTorce is natural enough, nor is it nocessai'y, iu order to 


account for it, to suspect them of any larking kindness for 
Catholicism. Even an advanood Atheist is not forbidden 
to take actual faots into edmsideration, and among tbo 
actual facts that bear upon this question an important 
place must be given to ecclesiastical statistics. Fianco is 
still for many purposes a Catholic conntiy, and divorce in 
a Catholic country is a very different thing firom divorce 
in a Protestant country. There is considerable practical 
inconvenience in a marriage law which brings the 
provisions of the Civil Code into diract conflict 
with the religious convictions of tho majority of the 
population. The introduction of divorce into France 
would undoubtedly have this result. Tho Roman 
Catholic Church holds marriage to bo absolutely in- 
dissoluble; tbe husband or wife wlio intermarries with 
a third person during tbo lifetime of the other to be living 
in adultery, and tho offspring of the second marriage to 
be illrgitirnate. It is easy to see what an occasion for 
strife would thus bo given in every community suffioientiy 
small to make the doings of individuals a matter of public con¬ 
cern. W hen a man or woman obtained a d’vorco and man-Iod 
again, one-baU at least of their neighbours would refuse to 
hold any further intercourse with them. Such a state of 
things as this would not tend to tho promotion of peace 
and goodwill among tlio inhabitants, nor would it reflect 
any credit on tho Republican Government that they had 
been instrumental in getting divorce made legal. The case 
of a Protestant country affords no real parallol to this. 
In England, for example, though tho Divorce Act was 
strcnuouRly resisted, it was not unpopular with the great 
body of the nation. Tho clergy of tho Established Church 
wore divided on the question, and the mass of the laity 
wero more or less in favour of tho change. More than 
this, the idea of divorce had been made familiar by a long 
Bucce.*isioii of private Acts of Parliermont, and the change 
was very commonly regarded as nothing more than the 
simplification and cheapening of a recognized procedure. 
If tiio religious difficulty had been likely to be at all 
generally felt, it is probable that no English politician of 
any weight would have proposed to make divorce legal. 
In Franco tho religious difficulty would be very generally 
felt. Every Roman Catholic must be opposed to the 
recognition of divorco, and a majority of the French people 
aro still Roman Catholics. The recognition of this root as 
exercising a decisive influence on tho reception to be given 
tu a Divorce Bill implies no opinion on tho merits of the 
question. A man may havo the firmest conviction that 
facility of divorce promotes tbo bappinesw of mankind, and 
yet slirink from inlroduciiig it into a conntry in which 
this facility is commonly called by another and harsher 
name. 

Tho fact tliat tho Advanced Loft, equally with the 
Moderate I^eft, is of two minds upon this subject seems to 
need farther explanation. Among this section of French¬ 
men such commonplace and business-like considerations 
as those which have boon mentioned do not usnally meet 
with much attention. That a particular measure will 
irritate Catholic feeling is held, for the most part, to be no 
obstacle to its adoption. The Times* Correspondent sug¬ 
gests one reason why some members of the Advanced Lel^ 
shonld hesitate before voting for the Divorce Bill, and 
M. Brisso^ suggests another. The Times* Correspondent 
finds the explanation in the unpopularity in which their 
support of such a Bill would be likely to involve them. 
Divorce, bo says, is immensely disliked by women, be¬ 
cause, “ however fenced round with precautions, it will 
** always seem to them a Damocles' swozd.’* Upon a 
question of this kind women in France have still consider¬ 
able infiuoTice. The electors like to bo on good terms with 
their wives, and one easy way of remaining on TOod terms 
with them is to oppose measures which tho wife dislikes 
while the husbaud has no special motive for liking them. 
There is separation enough on religious grounds between 
tbo French peasantry and their wives already, ^and for the 
husbands to widen the division still further l)y bocoming 
partisans of divorce would be to court home discomfort 
for no adequate motive. The peasantry are not at 
all anxious to avail themsAlves of the liberty which 
M. Naquet and M. L^on Renault w^t to give them. 
Their advocacy of divorce would be purely speculative, 
and as such it is not likely to be maintained when It 
brings family discord with it If this ie the view taken 
by'the peasantry, it will in many cases influence their 
votes. At all events, as between one Republican canffi- 
date and another, they will support the one who is hostile 
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to divorce ratber than the one who is friendly to it. Oon- , TUNIS. 

Beqoentlyit behoves even the Extreme Left to be oantioM _ = v ’. , , 

how they commit themselves npon the question. Some f| 1 UK£S has zecenCly been the tMieii^ w evttite it 
of them may be certain of their constituents’ enpport -*• wjw fbazed mighi lead to some owafliofc of WeMtS OP 
whatever line they take in the Chamber, and others may anthoriiy between England and Siniioe. _ KSBunM 
have nsoertaiiied that their constitnents approve m.' Pasha, who left Tunis to figure for a time as Grand Tuaet 
Kaqucx’s Bill. Bat others again may feel a reasonable at Constantinople, was the owner of e st ates^ at nnlaoe 
doubt which way their constitnents will go, and in that named Enfida, about fifty miles south of the City of Tunis* 
case it will naturally occur to them that the satisfaction of These estates had been given him by the Bat, and before 
passing a measure which will bo very annoying to Catho* he left he parted with them to a French Company estab* 
lies may be bought too dearly. * lished at Tnnis, and known as the Sooidtd Mars e i ll a i Be. 

M. Bbibson’b objection to the Bill is of a more states- The right of the new pnrohasers to take possession was, 
manlike order, though hero also considerations connected however, contested by an English subject of the name ol 
with party prospects are probably not far off. He rests LBVT,who also had estates at Enfida, and whose estates were 
his opposition in part on the difficulty of foanding perma- contigaons to those of KHEBBUiNfi Pasha. By the Ifohc^ 
went political and social institutions in a country where a metan law the owner of adjacent proper^ UM a right of 
large portion of the popnlation no longer recognizes the pre-emption, and it was this right which Mr. Lett oiainied 
sanctions of religion, and tho consequent importance of to exercise. The French Society had, however, as it is 
not abandooiug any of those pnroly legal sanctions which alleged, adopted a preoantion by which the right of pre« 
to some extoiit fill the place which was once filled by ! emption was rendered nugatory. tiny atrip of land on 
religion. On this theory divorce is dangerous in Franco, not the border of Mr. Lett’s estate had been excepted ftOm 
because tho popnlation is still largely Catholic, but because the transfer, so that Mr. Levy’s land did not aotnally 
it has largely ceased to be Catholic. Even if it were largely touch the land transferred. Whether, nnder Mahometan 
Protestant, M. Buis^ok would have no objection to allow luw, this device would effectually bar the right of pre- 
divorce, because in that case the religions sentiment, ehiptioxi is a qnestion which cannot be answered except by 
though not altogether opposed to divorce, would be Mahometan lawyers. But, if it were held to bar the 
opposed to its undno extension. M. Bbisson is evidently right, there would bo nothing to surprise those who have 
afraid lest, when liberty of divorce has once been conceded, had any practical aoqnaintance with the working of 
it shonld shortly be carried to extremes. Men and women Mahometan land laws. These laws are seen to intro* 
to whom divorce is not forbidden, either by religion or dace in many directions rights which it is found very 
law, will naturally be led to ask why it should be snbjoctod difficnlt to adjust prootically; and the ingennity of Maho- 
to any rostraiuts whatever. If marriage is nothing more metan lawyers has been devoted to the disooveiy of do- 
than a contract, why shqnld it not be dissoluble at the vices by which the law,^ which is too sacred to alter, 
pleasure of the parties ? M. Naquet’s Bill proposed to has been made inoperative. Theoretically, there is no 
make marriage dissoluble by consent, but it surrounded reason why there should be a right of pre-emption; 
this permission with several conditions, avowedly designed but, if there is such a right, there is no reason why 
to make tho use of it irksomo and consequently rare, u device for barring the right should not hold good, 
But when once the permission had been given, it would although it belongs to as infantine a conception of law as 
be a very proper matter of inquiry why the use of it the right itself. Mr. Levt, however, was advised that his 
flfiould bo thus hampered. When a similar question proper conrse was to take possession of the land after a 
has been asked at other times and in other countries, tender of the purchase-money, so that he might ooonpy 
no good answer has been found to it. Divorce has the advantageous position of defendant, and oidy be 
been made easier and e«asier, the notion of any special turned ont if the device of excepting the strip of land was 
sancUty attaching to the marriage contract has disap- held to bo good. The Fsanoh Company was eqnallv alive 
peared, and tho relationship has tended to become less to the advantages of possession, and equally resolved to be 
and less distinguishable from that of concubinage. M. the first to assert its rights. But Mr. Lett got the start, 
BnissoK probably thinks that the growth of such a state and when the agents of the French Company arrived on 
uf things as this in FL*anoe would not tend to the hnppi- the spot, they found that the cattle and servants of Mr. 
ness of tho nation. But he may think, and think Levy were already established on tho estate of E^hbbbdine. 
with very gYiod reason, that it would not tend to the The local authorities would not interfere to turn cat the 
permanence of Republican institutions. Forms of govern- representatives of Mr. Levy, and therefore the French 
uient are souietimes unfairly credited with the evils Company called to its aid a band of Algerian Arabs 
that have grown under their shelter. In tho nature of whom it keeps in its pay, and ffinally took possession, 
things there is no special reason why lax views of Levy appealed to the French Consul, and was informed 
maiTiage should not be just as prevalent under a that the estate was now French property, and that he 
znonareby as they are nnder a republic; but if they are should uphold the rights of Frenon citizens. Mr. Levy 
refill trod need into Western Europe at the instance of a then determined to appeal to his own Gkivemment, and 
Republican Government, it is Republican institutions that left for England, to lay his grievances before Lord 
will have to bear the blame. Social license is, after all, Gbanvillb. 

the luxury of a few, and when it is once traced rightly This is the outline of the story; bat the French Oom- 
or wrongly to a particnlar form of government, tho day pany insists that there was more behind. They say that 
in whieh that form will be upset is probablj^ not far distant, the present Pbime Mikisteb of the Bet, and one or two 
From this point of view M. Bbihbon^s opposition to di^roe of his associates, were at tho bottom of all the oppositbn 
is perfectly consistent. He has no wish to give any oo- to them. They had hoped that the Bet would oonfisoate, 
casion to tho enemies of the Repnblio to blaspheme, par- according to the usual custom of the country, the estates 
ticularly when their blasphemy might take the practical of a fallen Minister, and give them to his new fovonrites. 
and unpleasant shape of a snocossful oonuter-revolution. When they foand that simple confiscation had bMU ran^ 

The extent to which the Chamber of Deputies halts dered impossible by the transfer to Frenohmen, they 
between two opinions is shown by tbe divisions taken on made use of Mr. Levy and his rights of pre-emption, 
successive days. On Monday it decided by 254 votes to Every impediment was, it is said, put m the way 
2,11 to go into Cummitloe upon M. Naquet’s Bill. On of the Company. The Government offioials took 
Tuesday it rejected by 247 to 216 the clause repealing the transfer dues tendered by Mr. Levy at onoe, but were 
law at present in force. The majority on this latter day not equally prompt in acoepting those tendered by 
indfoded 109 Republicans. The question now stands over tbe Company. Mr. Lett and nis legal advisers got the 
for the . Session, which in this case means that it will have start of his opponents because the gates of Tunis,which were 
to lc^,4ealt*with by the next Cliamber. This will now bo open to him, wore shut to them. When the agents of the 
the, late of every proposal as to the popularity of which Oompany arrived at the estate, they found that the cattle 
the.l^t dottbt 18 felt. The Deputies are keenly alive to placed there to signify the possession of Mr. Lett weie 
.tbe^pec^isiritf of the condttions under which they were really the cattle ox the Pbihb MnnsTBB and his fHead% 
.end to we oonsequent uncertainty how far ^y and the local anthorities foiled to act simply beeaaee they 
iMiesent the views of ^eir constituents upon questions .weie afoaid to thwart persons so highfy pUMsed* The Bir 
whi^ were hot in issne in 1877. latdy shown signs of a du^uion to emsnofyete 

himself worn French control; or, as the Fmsfo woidd 
— say# to idlp ont of his position as a petty ehief protsetod 

by Franoe, which he is well ewece is m positfonlM 
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to liold. Ha has shown himsdf fiur too friendly to 
MtV «|mI the Italians, and has seamed prepared to play 
off his haw friends against his old.' The Fmch Consnl 
saw hi the opposition to the Karseilles Company a new 
and dangototis sign of ibis tendency. It was roally, as 
he ohose to consider it, not a question between a French 
Company and an indiridnal who happened to be an 
Bngfishman, but a qaestion* between France and tlte 
presoBt adrisers of the Bsy. He had to deal with what 
be pictured to himself as a sort of rebellion, and ho was 
lifted to a height above all ordinary legal rales. Ho 
sanctioned by his presence the employment of a band of 
foreigners—^ibr in Tunis Algerian Arabs are merely 
fbreignen—to take by force what the local autborities 
would not give, and he oalmly informed an English sub¬ 
ject who thought himself aggrieved that ho, the French 
Consul, had settled everything, that the estate was now 
French property, and was therefore placed altogether 
beyond the jarisdiction of the local authorities. 

This adventurous Consul was technically so entirely in 
the wrong that it was impossible his Government should 
uphold him when what had taken place was calmly dis- 
oiissed at London and Paris. Whether, if Mr. Levy had 
been an Italian, there would have been much calmness in 
the discussion of his case at Paris may bo doubted ; but 
• France has not the slightest wish to quarrel with England, 
and would never think of quarrelling on a point where 
reason was so manifestly against her. The French, how¬ 
ever, were as much excited about the wi’ongs of the French 
Company, and the audacious resistance of the Bet to the 
French protectorate, ns in their present mood they enn be 
about anything that may take jdaco ontside the boundaries 
of France. To fall in with the popular humour, the French 
Government ordered two mor.-of-war to leave Toulon, 
and go to Tunis. On hearing this Lord Guanvit.i.e very 
properly ordered two English mcn-of-'var to go to Tunis 
as a counter-demonstration. The legal rights of English 
subjects in foreign countries cannot bo suffered to bo at 
the discretion *of French captains. But a very slight in- 
terohange of ideas sufficed to bring about a complete 
understanding. Tho French vessels were recalled to 
Toulon; tho English vessels were told that they need not 
call at Tunis ; aud tho two Goveimments agreed that a 
point of local law mn.st bo left to tho local tribunals. The 
French Government had really no choice. It could not 
adopt n.s its own tho line takcui by it.s Consul. When 
• French private peraon.s and English private persons resid¬ 
ing in a Mohametan country quarrel os to a point of 
Mobamotan law their chiims must bo left to tho judg¬ 
ment of the tribunals of tho country to which they 
have chosen to go. Tho French Protectorate of Tunis 
is really a pleasant fiction. It is something that does 
not exist, but which the French wish should exist. 
It has never been brought to tho notice of any Euro¬ 
pean Power as existing; aud Lord Granville had no¬ 
thing to do with ii. But, oven if it did exist, the 
French would not be entitled to say that a question 
of local law should not Ikj referred to the local tri¬ 
bunals while they remain the only tribunals that can 
take cognizance of such matters. The French Govern- 
ment could not take up a position which was demonstrably 
wrong, and this time it had to deal with England. But it 
is obvious that the French will soon find some better pre¬ 
text for asserting what they conceive to bo the rights of 
tho protectorate they desire to sot np, and that they 
will take care that their foreign opponents are not 
Englishmen, but Italians. Every month tho relations 
of France and Italy in Tunis become more strained, 
and it is at the expense and to the humiliation of 
Italy that a French protectorate will be established if 
it is established. Tho commerce of Tunis is much more 
with Italy than with France, and, if the territory of 
Tnnis borders on Algeria, the city of Tunis faces the 
neighbouring shores of Sicily. A joint protectorate like 
that of Franco and England in Egypt is out of the 
question, as France, whioh is ready enough to bo on an 
equality with England, would never consent to be on an 
with Italy. That France at the first opportunity 
will assame wprotectorato over Tunis is os oertain as any¬ 
thing can he in foreign politics, and the English Ministry 
whi^' may happen to be unfortunate enongh to have to 
deoide between aoqniesoing in the self-assertion of France 
and the defrnce of the legitimate'elaims of l^y will have 
a pai^al and task. 


THE GKEEK PIFKOULTT. 


T WO or three days ago Mr.'CoUMOUNDOUROS assured the 
Greek Chamber that tho army, including tho reserve, 
consisted of 74,000 men ready for war, and that the 
Government would not accept any compromise restrictii^ 
tho rights acknowledged by the Treaty of Berlin. If 
these statements at Athens are to he accepted as liter¬ 
ally true, the contcmporauoouB negotiations at Constan¬ 
tinople are ilestined to bo abortive. Tho only possible 
ambiguity is in the referonco to tho Treaty which con¬ 
templated a cession of Turkish territory, and not to .the 
Conference which two years later defined tho exact 
frontier; but the Greek Government has always contended 
that the protocol appended to tho Treaty was as lilieral in 
its i*ecognitioi!i of Greek claims as the report of tho Con- 
feroneo. Some additional risk of war may arise from tho 
present condition of Thessaly, where Greek brigands, who 
are perbaps indistinguishable from patriotic volunteers, 
have of luio sometimes come into collision with Turkish 
detachments. It also appears that the Turkish authorities, 
anticipating their own early retirement from tho province, 
are extorting taxes not yet due, and otherwise oppressing 
tho population. Such statements are not without intern^ 
probability; and, on the other hand, they are not to bo 
implicitly believed as long as they rest oO Orcok testimony. 
It is probable that the war party is promoting agitation 
in Thessaly for the purpose of producing collisions be¬ 
tween tlio liostiio parties. Tho condition of the inhahi- 
tants is probably in the Tneaiitimo highly uncomfortable ; 
but there is no doubt that most of them earnrstly desire 
incorporation with the Greek kingdom. The local feeling 
in parts of Epirus is more doubtlul, for tho rosistanco of 
the Albanians tp tho Turkish Government has probably no 
relation to tho claims of Greece. Tho tribes desire total 
or qiLnlilicd indopondonco; and, even if they were subdued 
or tcmporfiriJy conciliated, they would be troublesomo'sub- 
ject.s to Greece. Their loyalty to the Sultan might at any 
time bo revived by tho concession of their demands. 

If the Turkish Government has, as the Ministers assert, 
100,000 men in Thessaly and Epirus, it may set invasion 
at defiance. Moro trustw’orlhy informants e.stimate tho 
force ut a third of tho number; and even 35,000 men, 
occupying tho strong places and acting on the defensive, 
would bo a match for 60,000 inexperienced troops. .In the 
correspondence which has lately been published by the 
French Government, the Turkish Ministers moro than once 
announced that they would make no use of their superi¬ 
ority at sea; but that, having repelled tho Greek attack, 
the Turki.sh army would march straight on Athens. 
Osman Pasha has acquired his reputation exclusively on 
tho defence of a strung position ; but ho might be more 
willing to conduct an offiensivo campaign against Greek 
enomie.s than against Russian regular troops. In other 
communications tho Turkish Ministers professed to enter¬ 
tain no doubt that the Albanians wonld, even without 
assistance, bo able to defend their country against any force 
of which Greece could dispose. Littlo attention is to be 

E aid to either of the two parties while, like Homeric 
erocs on the eve of a combat, they exchange menaces and 
boasts. Ill a single-handed war tho Turks seem to have 
tho better chance of success, at least as long as they de¬ 
fend themselves against invasion ; bat it is not certain 
that, if wav breaks out, the Greeks may not find allies in 
tho noighbouring States and provinces. There is some 
ground for tho warning that it may not ultimately bo for 
the iutorcst of Greece to increase tho power of Slavonic 
rivals at tho expense of Turkoy \ but the immediate ag¬ 
grandizement of the kingdom by adding to its territory 
aroa equal to half of its present extent might be thought 
to overbalance many political inconveniences and dangers. 
Even if tho aggrandizement of Servia and Bulgaria wore 
injuriouB to Greece, it wonld bo ruinous to Turkey. 

The Ambassadors who aro conducting the negotiation 
at Constantinople cannot attach implicit belief to the war¬ 
like declarations of the Gi*eek Government. According to 
the latest rnmonrs, they have now some hope of sacceedfiig, 
although the Porto has not yet been induced to state the 
ntmoBt limit of its voluntary concoBsions. It is arranged 
that, if a settlement is found possible, all the Ambassadors 
shall address identical reports to their respective Qovexn- 
ments. The harmony which renders the opeuiug of the 
negotiation possible appears not yet to amount to unani¬ 
mity. It is not yet known whether Mr. Gosuhen in his 
interviews with Pwnoe Bismarck and Baron Haymrrle 
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arriyQd at a distinct aud^rstanding as to the policy of the 
three Goyernmonts. It was remarked that lie made no 
stay at Paris, probably because the French Ministry has 
deltbcrately refused to aid in enforoing the Greek claims* 
Borne would have been far out of his way, and in all re¬ 
cent. negotiations Kngland and Italy have acted together. 
Prince Bismarck perhaps referred to Greece in a late 
public declaration that there was no danger of any war in 
which Germany would be engaged. Austria and Ger¬ 
many are still so closely united that Mr. Goschkk had 
little to learn at Vienna in addition to the information 
which ho may have acquired at Berlin. It would seem 
that the close understanding which evisted between 
Franco and Germany has lately been relaxed, probably in 
anticipation of M. Gamuetia's approaching accession to 
ofiico. England, at the same time, has becomu less able 
than formerly to co-operate with France, because Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Granville retain the Greek sympa¬ 
thies which are renounced by M. BARtiiiliLEMY St.-Hilaire. 
It is a secret whether Austria and Oorinany are disposed 
in any degree to assume the championship which is 
repudiated by France. It is supposed that the English 
Government must have withdrawn the opinion that the 
Powers ought to insist on the execution of the docroo of 
the Berlin Conference. As it is known that Turkey will 
not submit to the terms, except under compulsion, the 
nogoUation at Conslautiuople must bo directed to some 
other object. 

Though the concert of Europe is still nominally main¬ 
tained, the Turks fully understand that, while some of the 
Powers object to coercion, the remaining Governments 
will not act alone. It is practically understood that iho 
decision of the Berlin Conferotioo will bo so far modified 
that Jtintua is to remain nnder Turkish sovereignty; on 
the other hand, the possession of Larissa is thonght 
indispensable to tbe ocenpation of Thessaly by Greece, 
and- the main diplomatic conteat is likely to turn on 
Metzovo. There can be no doubt that it would bo 
■l>etter for Greece to obtain Thessaly and tbe rest of 
Epirus without risk or expense than to fight for tbe acqui¬ 
sition of two places, however important. Tlie hesitation 
of tbe English Government in assenting to a modification 
of the frontier as defined by tbo Confeionco has probably- 
been founded on tbo belief that any change would invali¬ 
date the title, such as it is, on which Grooce relies. There 
is no doubt that all tho Powers uuder-stood the last Berlin 
settlement to be dual, although France has since explained 
that tbe decision was inoperative, and although some at 
least of tho other Powers arc not prepared to enforce it. 
Ab long as tho English Government could hold its allies 
to their own admisiiiou, it was perhaps judiuiou.s to insist 
on full compliance with the terms of the award. It may 
be added that, in advocating tho claims of Greece, England 
was consulting tho best interests of the population oi' tlic 
disputed territory ; and that even Turkey nrould suffer no 
injury, except perhaps in tbo doubtful case of Janina. 
The concert of Europe which was to effect those legitimate 
objoolh was also in itself desirable. It is now time to 
rec9gmzo the impracticability of entire success. 

If it should happily *be found possible to sol tie the Greek 
question without war, the English Government will d^well 
to suspend for a time its activity in tlie East. Montenegro 
has been aggrandized in accordance with tho provisions of 
the Berlin Treaty, and mainly by tho efforts of England. 
Any advantage which Greece may obtain will be largely 
duo to tho same agency. M. de Freycinkt a few moiiihs 
ago expreSKod his confidence that the beneilccnL activity of 
England wonld next extend to the remedy of maladminis¬ 
tration in Armenia. It is highly expedient that Asiatic 
as well as European provinces should be relieved from op¬ 
pression; but it is not so clear why the whole burden of 
xodressing abuses should devolve upon Euglnud, Mr. 
Gladsiomb some years ago imposed upon himself an¬ 
other trinoda neccssitas^ not of diplomacy or of war, 
bat of domestio legislation. He accomplished two of tbe 
objects whioli be bud proposed to himself, but the 
thircl branch of the upas-treo proved to bo too hard for 
atnp^Ation. In the same manner, he may perliaps find 
Aripopia more difiScult to deal with than Montenegro or 
Gieeoo; and it i/t evident that in the regeneration of Asia 
bp obtain xao snpport from tho European concert. It 
^ nt.pieBCfnt necessary to dwell on the objections to* 
pjicUpive oo-operation'" with Bussia. It was never a part 
o( tbo policy qf the present Govemmout to enforce tbo 
enmtion of the Treaty of Berlin on any o<bcr State but 


Turkey. The inflaenoe of England is ooiiiei|men% Hi 
lowest point at Constantinople; and-tbexn is Ktitle pgdim- 
bility that the SuLTAir or his Ministers wiU Isiiui to 
benevolent ad vtoe. If tbe pending negotiation lailiv and 
if war eonsequently breaks ont,. it wiU be impossihio to 
attempt for the present any other diplomatio operatioB tt 
Constantinople. on the other haM, the SpLTAV ebonM 
prove unnsnally pliable, be will probably resist ;mQVO 
obstinately the next det^d which mqr be preferred. 


THE ABMY ESTIMATES. 

T he Army Estimates are never yery pleasant reading. 

It is not that we pay a great deiu of monpy eveiT 
year, and that these Estimates are the **litUo account 
which reminds ns that the time for payment has again 
oome round—that, if we get value for onr money, ought 
to be no annoyance to a great and wealthy nation. It is 
not that tho amount of protection we obtain agamst 
dangers, real or imaginary, is very small—^ihat, if the Cost 
were small in proportion, might bo due to a deliDexate 
conviction that it was best to husband our resooroes, et- 
cept in the immediate presence of an nnmistakable demand 
on them. It is that the method we a dop t gives ns the 
faulty part of both these alternatives. We spend a great 
deal aud wo get very little for it. Put them now we will, 
the figures which bring this conclusion borne to ns cannot 
be satisfactory. We have an army which is neither laige 
enough to make up by its numbers for want of readiness for 
immediate service, nor perfect enough in its preparation 
aud equipments to makeup for its want of numbers by the 
promptitude with which it can be sent to any part of the 
world. For this army we pay not porhaps enough money 
to get a bettor one, but certainly almost enough money to 
got a better one. The premium is sufficiently high to 
make a very serious item in the national balance-sheet; 
yet tho policy in consideration of which it is paid does not 
insure us against danger abroad nor against anxiety at 
home. To put it plainly, what is wanting is our old friend 
tho pennyworth of tar. .With that tho ship wOnld be all 
right; without it it is, if not spoiled, at least in danger 
of being seriously injured on some of its many little 
voyages. 

Tho figures in the Estimates for zSSi-2 are in one re¬ 
spect satisfactory. They provide for an increase in the 
infantry of tho line of 2,792 non-commissioned officers and 
men. By this moans Mr. CiiiLDERS proposes to give us 
twelve battalions with a strength of 950 rank and file 
each ; four with a strength of S50, fonr with a strength of 
^5^1 eight with a strength of 500, and forty-three with a 
strength of 480, rank and filo. It is to be hoped, though 
it does not appear from the Estimates, that these figures 
imply a regular progress from the lower strength to the 
higher—that whenever any of the first twelve battalions 
is seat on foreign service, one of the next four will step 
into its place, and immediately bo raised to its maximum 
strength; that the place thus vacated in the next four 
will bo filled np in the same way from the four that 
stand third in order; and that in this way tho battalions 
first *on tbe roster for foreign service will never be 
allowed to drop bolow their full strength. Tho country 
has had enough of calla made for instant help in a sudden 
emergency, and responded to three weeks after date. 
A battalion ought not to embark for the seat of war with 
half its strength made np of volunteers from other regi¬ 
ments, so that the officers have to go into aobion neither 
knowing their men nor being known by them. If tbe 
addition to the infantty of 2,792 men can enable Mr. 
OaiLDSUs to prevent this from happening ogain, the in- 
cimso in |he pay WiU be willingly borne. Unfortunately 
tbe gain to which wa may look forward under this head 
is not without its compensating loss. The Government 
seem to have bad two objects in view in preparing 
the Estimates—greater efficiency as regards tho infentry 
regiments, aud an ontluv as nearly as possible the same as 
last year. As the net increase is only i i9,20oZ>, they may be 
said to have oome within measnrable distance of this result. 
In order to achieve this, however, the strength of the 
army has had to bo lessened in other reweefe. A ml 
addition of 2,792 men is moro than the E^g l it fa nation 
oonld contemplate without being undnly liftea dp, and to 
prevent this the artilloiy and tbe. oavsby have both bhsn 
reduced in strength. If the only choice j^vea to ns broro 
between an increase of 2,792 men in t^ infeai^, with n 
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4 ponM 6 €i, 569 ma ia tiie artillai^ and 549 mon in the 
oti?|dyy,,fmd the retention of all anna at their present 
atroigth, it*might» for anjthiog ire knowj be right to 
pmfer the former.. That is a point npon which only 
eiperte can have an opinion. Bat even civilians may feel 
^at there is not the slightest need to limit onr choice in 
this way. 'The only gronnd upon which a decrease 
in the strength of the artillery and the cavalry 
can possibly be justified is a positive ezoose in. the 
snpply over the demand. The need of saving on one item 
in order to balance inoreased outlay on another ia purely 
imaginary. England can afford to have as many soldiers 
as she needs of all arms, not merely of ono arm oat of 
three. Mr. Childers may of course be able to show that 
onr present establishment of artillery and cavalry is larger 
than necessary. Bat be will have antocodont probability 
against bim, and, wo fancy, military opinion also. The 
comparative strength of the different arms of the service 
ought to be determined in part by the comparative difll- 
onfty of increasing their strength at short notice. In this 
recoct the artillery and the cavalry stand on a very 
diifernfat footing from the infantry. A reernit can bo 
made of some valae as a foot soldier long before ho can bo 
made of any use at all either ae an artilleryman or as 
a trooper. The English army has boon generally sap- 
posed to be unduly weak in both those respects. It 
IS certainly nnfortaunte that Mr. CniLDEBS should havo 
found himself compelled to make our condition^ a litilo 
worse in respect of artillery and cavalry us the only moans 
o{yen to him of making it a little better as regards infantry. 
This, wo may presume, is the price the oountry pays for 
having a great financier at the head of affairs. An increase 
of 1x9,200!. on the army is the largest sum which has 
been found consistent with the Byinmetry of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s next Budget. Perhaps, indeed, we ought to be 
thankful that Mr. Glad.sione allowed the difforonce 
between the Estimates this year and last to appear in the 
increase column at all. 

There is one other vote that calls for notice, not for 
any particular change that it has undergone, but merely 
because of the tale of disappointed hopes which it nni- 
formly tells. Year after your wo look for the Reserve 
wbioli was in some sort to put the English military system 
on a level with the military systems of Continental nations, 
and year after year the object looked for is so infinitesimally 
minute that it almost escapes observation. In tlm Esti¬ 
mates for iSSo-i the number of men provided for in the 
Pirst.-class Reserve was 23,000. In the Estimates for 
1881-2 the number of men provided for in the First-class 
lli'scrveis 24,000. Eveu this latter magnificent figure docs 
not quite come up to the idea which the advocates of short 
service did their best to get accepted. Putting aside tho do- 
I'etico of India and the Colonies, the short-service theory is 
a very sound one. What England wants is au army that 
is small in peace, but capable of great and immediate expan¬ 
sion in time of war'. A long service cannot answer to this de¬ 
scription,because it kcepsaman with the colours all tho time 
that he is really efficient. Consequently tho army can only 
be increased in the event of war by tho enlistment of now 
recruits, who cannot be made into good soldiers except 
after a considerable interval. The short-sorvioe principle 
is designed to meet this difficulty. It aims at passing as 
many men as possible through the military mill, and then 
dismissing them to civil life with proper soenrities that 
they can be recalled to the colours at short notice. In this 
way, at the approach of war, the army can be niisod in a 
mpiuent from its normal strength to a strength which 
shall inolode all the men who have served fur a certain 
nazqbor of ^ears back. This system has now been in 
operation since 1871, and the First-class Reserve consists 
in 1881 of jnat 24,000 men. Unless some bettor result 
than this is to be shown in future years, short service and 
Reserve must be set down as merely twin delusions. 


THE JUDICIAL CIIANQFB. 

T he debate on the Irish Protection Bill was inter- 
rnpted on Thursday to give time for a discussion oh 
the proposal to abolish the two legal Chiefships. On tho 
-^ same evening a motion was made by Lord Dskman in the 
Honse of Lords for an address adverse to the proposal, but 
alter a few words from the Cbakcelloh it was withdrawn. 
The Lorda, therefore, declined to interfere with the pro- 
postJ, and their refasal cannot BlU to make a* strong 


impression on the public. The House of Lords contains 
many lawyers of the highest repute, and every Law !^rd 
is, under modern arrangements, eonoemod in the habilaal 
administration of justice. They know the profession to 
which they belonged daring the most active time of their 
lives, the jadicial body of which they form a part, and the 
needs of suitors with whom they are brought into contact. 
That no serious opposition should have been made by them 
to a considerable change is a strong testimony to the wisdom 
and neooBsity of tho change. It was not in any way a 
party question. The change proceeded from Lord Oairus 
quite as much as from Lord Seldobne, and aHhong|h this 
made successful opposition hopeless, it made it easier for 
any one who disapproved of the cliango to say all ho 
Wished to say against it. In the Commons two ‘Liberals 
supported an address against tho proposal, and were conn- 
tenanced by three Conservatives. The opponents of the 
change in the Lords appear to have been couvincod be¬ 
forehand of tho hopelessness of opposition. A testimony 
of considerable strength is that of the Incorporated 
Law Society, which presented a petition expressing the 
general opinion of a largo body of solicitors that in 
the interest of suitors tho change was in the highest 
degree salutary, not to say indispensable. When tho 
judges mot in council, twenty-one out of twenty-eight 
were in favour of the proposal; and the only note¬ 
worthy domonstration against the change was that of a 
meeting of tlio Bar, from which nearly every Common Law 
barrister of eminence was absent, half of which did not 
vote at all, and in which tbo.se who did voto candidly con¬ 
fessed that they knew very little about the matter on wbieb 
they were voting. In the Commons Sir Habdinqb GlV- 
FAiiD afforded a solitary specimen of a barrister of emi¬ 
nence who was adverso to the proposal. In such a matter 
the public must look to tho amount and quality both of 
tho support and the opposition which a proposal receives 
ns to tho merits of which scarcely any one who is not a 
lawyer can protend to have an opinion. Discussion and 
suspense are now at au end. Parliament has given ita de¬ 
cided approval of tho abolition of tho Chiefships, and in a 
very few days two new Puisne Judges will be appointed. 
But, as it is notorious that some persons whoso opinions 
are entitled to respect have thought that the remodolKng 
of the High Court would draw with it consequences dis- 
advantageous to public interests, it is just as well that 
the change should have boon supported by all the Law 
liords, throe-fourths of the judges in conncil, the general 
body of solicitors, and, with some ezoeptions, all the emU 
noiit barristers of the day. 

The debate in tho Commons, although chiefly supported 
by those who know that they were arguing against a 
foregone conclusion, was not without interest. Mr. Fowlib 
recalled to the memory of his hearers that not ma^ years 
ago most of the leading members of the present Govom- 
mont, including Mr. Gladstone himself, wore strongly in 
favour of retaining tho offices of Chief Baron and Chief 
Justico of tho Common Pleas. With some Ministries^ 
bad they changed their opinions, tho strongest reasons 
for the change might have been inferred. But as tho debate 
proceeded, the actual reasons fortheir'now supporting what 
they formerly opposed were revealed. When the new syttom 
of jndicatnre was established, it was thought that the 
three divisions of tho Copinioa Law judges might be ad¬ 
vantageously retained. If there were to bo three divisiosis, 
there might very properly bo three chiefs of division. In 
course of time experience showed that the retention of 
separate divisions hamporod tho administration of justice. 
Suitors were kept w'aitiug until their division could take 
up their case, and when it did sit, the division thought it 
due to its dignity to come out in respoctablo strength and 
make an imposing figure biifore the public. Delay was 
thus caused in two ways. Suitors had to wait until their 
division could attend to them, and twe or three judges 
were told off to do work of which one judge could have 
disposed. Tho first step towards a new state of things 
was taken when it was decided that a single judge 
should sit whenever nosaiblc, and a further step was 
taken when it was dooided that divisions should bo 
altogether abolished. The second stop was a necessary 
consequence of the first, for it was impossible that a single 
judge should sit when the enstoms of divisions itiquixed 
that, as often ns their special Sanctions should bo called 
into play, there should.be two or throe judges to do the 
work. Xt is so evident that the new judicatnro system 
cannot work unless the divisions of tho Common Law 
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I^nch. aro aboliBhed, that thoae who wished that the Chief* 
ehips should be retained were obliged to admit that there 
cbald be no division in existence over which they might be 
invited to preside. Sir Alsxandkk OoCETBUftN was the 
man of greatest oniinonce who wished the Chiefships to he 
retained; bnt, then, ho was also strongly in favour of 
retaining the divisions. Sneh a man could never 
roly bn arguments in favour of which there was not 
much to say, and Sir Alexander Goccburn presented 
one mode of viewing the administration of jostice 
with singular force. It was a mode of viewing the 
working of the law which was not only plausible in itself, 
but was countenanced by tho long traditions of the 
country. ^ According to this view, tho test of excollencp 
in a judicial system is not so much tbe despatch of 
business as tho inculcation of a respect for the law. What 
is really important is, not that every suitor shall got a 
hearing, but that the fortunate few shall get such a 
hearing as will impi'css ^bo public with a sense of the 
dignity, tho ability, and the impartiality of English judges. 
Suitors, in fact, should be allowed to go only to one taoe 
a year, but then that race should be the Derby. In process 
of time business increased, suitors grow clamorous, and, 
what was more important, could make 4 heir voice heard 
in Parliament. The Legislature, impelled by public 
opinion, decided that tbe despatch of business should be 
the test of tbe goodness of the judicial system. Sir 
Algixandek CoCKTiURN foiight hard for tho old view, but 
tlie times were against him. Sir Henky James only cm< 
hodiod the new view when ho said that tho first thing to 
be'considorcd was tho interests of tho public; and that 
thoso interests demanded that tho interposition of'divisions 
should not delay justice, although these divisions might 
gi\e additional dignity to tho office of a judge and ad¬ 
ditional liveliness to tho favourable impression which 
judges make on the public. 

Mr. Fowler put, as well ns they could have been put, 
the views of. thoso who arc obviously in favour of the 
single judge system and of the abolition of the divisions of 
the Common Law branch, but who would have liked to see 
the Chiefships retained as prizes for the Bar or as sup¬ 
ports of tho status of Puisne Judges, if special honour 
is in some way given to two judges who do exactly the 
same work as Puisne Judges, men of greater eminence 
would accept tho position, and all the Puisne Judges 
would get a refiuctod glory from its being made evident 
that even Attorney-Generals would on certain terms bo 
content to do the same work as their less fortunate 
brethren.. The work of n, Puisne Judge is in itself, it 
is argued, as arduous and as important us tliut of a Judge 
of Appeal, but it gets an undeserved discredit if there are 
a sot of Appeal Judges over tho Puisne Judges who are 
bettor paid, more highly honoured, and arc thought by a 
misguided public to bo wiser and cleverer. The w'ay to 
stop this misebiovous injustice is to give high pt^ and 
special titles to one or two judges, who will be in all other 
respects like Puisne Judges. What may be the titles given to 
these more illustrious Puisne Judges is in itself a matter of 
indifference, but as there happen to be two ancient titles, 
the memory of which still hangs abont Westminster 
Hall, these old titles may as well be presA^ved, al- 
.though, of course, with a new meaning. To be called 
a Cmof Baron would not indicate that the bearer of 
the title w^ a chief or a baron, but would indicate that 
the person so called was an illustrious Puisne Judge. From 
this.point of view it.is not necessary to insist in any great 
degree on the Chiefships as prizes for the Har. What with 
the Law Lords, tbe members of the Judicial Committee, 
and tho Justices of Appeal, there are now so many grout 
,lo|^ dignitaries that advocates of the highest omiuence 
Will always find somothi^ worth taking, if they wish to 
giye up the Bar for the Bouoh. Attorney-Geuerals have 
piigafy of places to attract them when they are tired 
..of House of Commons and of a lucrative practice. 

question which agitates the minds of Mr. 

. JpOffLEB and of those who think with him is not 
j^l]{(^hor Iaw Officers will get sufficient promotion, but 
„ Vjf^ther as good a class of Common Law barristers will 
' jll^pt .puisne judgeships os at present, if they no longer 
Em ex-law Officers doing as they do and working as 
of Instance* This is tbe real point, the only 
tW'lw survived discussion in or out of Parlia*'! 

, ’ No oue doubts that Chancery barristers, Of ejual' 

mi^Moe with those who are now judges, will continuie 
' to accept pnisae judgeships as freely and contentedly as 


ever; but then it is said that this ls beoaute tbity havtoi nstuf 
been used to tbe glory baring Ofadof ibwons and 
Justices of tbe Oonajaion Pleas assoeiated witb ^banat* 
Common Law barristers, On the other band, will feel tfadt 
there is a sort of new blank in tbe life of' aPubnfe 
and will shrink from it No one con prove that tbese stn- 
ticipations are either right or wrong. Time alOue xhibt 
show. But it may be observed that both tbe piwnt ladd 
the late Chakoellob, who must be as Well acqualatod with 
the inclinations of the Bar as any two men can be, have jnot 
tho slightest apprehension of finding any new diffionlty in 
persuading proper persons to become judges. ‘Every one 
who is acquaiuted with eminent barristers will allow tnat n 
barrister who, after giring full weight to considerations of 
money, home interests, health, age, dnd intellectual tastes, 
would accept a puisne judgeship, but who would finally 
decline it because he has not a purely titular Chief Baron 
to keep him company, must bo a man of a more onrious 
and exquisite nature than is generally associated with .suc¬ 
cess at the Bar. * 


THE STATIONERY OFFICE. 

I T is really a pleasure in these days of self-assertion to 
find a public department in which the virtue of 
modesty has been consistenily practised for nearly a oen- 
tuiy. The appearance of a ITirst Keport of the Controller 
of Her Majesty’s Stationery Office naturally suggests 
that tho office is one of recent creation. In that case a 

5 car or two of silence is neither unnatural nor infrequent. 

'he chief and his subordinates have alike to learn their 
places, and before they can write about their work to any 
purpose they must know Bomething of what they have to 
do. The reticence of tho Stationery Office is of a nobler 
kind. It has been in existence for close upon a hundred 
years, and in all that time it has never used the material 
it distributes for the gratification of its own vanity. 
Though it can trace its origin to the Administrative Re¬ 
form Act carried by Mr. Burke, when Paymaster-Gen oral 
under tbe Roceingha.u Admiuistration, it has not pre¬ 
sumed on its birth. Even now it is not for its own 
gratification that it has como before the world. It is 
only “ in accordance with the desire expressed by the 
Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury that Mr. 
Pi (lOTT has departed from tho traditional’ reserve of his 
predecessors, and consented to lay before Parliament an 
account of the eBtabllshment, duties, expenditure, and re- 
“ ceipts of Uor Majesty’s Stationery Office.” 

It is possible, indeed, that tho reserve displayed by this 
Office in times past was in part duo to the consoionsness 
that it was not very economically managed. The present 
Report enumerates quite enough savings to give the 
reader an idea of how differently things were managed 
before the appearance pf that bright ocoidontal star of 
economy, the late Mr. Joseph Humk. The old theory wa.s 
t^t a Government should go abont its business hand¬ 
somely. It was tho Government of the Sovereign, and 
all its acts onght to bo characterised by a certain air ot 
Royal magnificence. One example of this was the use 
for all Government purposes of the best hand-made 
paper. Blue-Books^ were printed on it, and the 
whole correspondence of the pnblic departmeiits was 
written on it. When it is remembered that this corre¬ 
spondence included tbe invitations to supper inter¬ 
changed by junior clerks, the most determine enemy of 
cheeseparing wiU not regret that, ** except for purposes of 
** permanent arid important records, the use of hand-made 
paper has been abolished.” It took over ten years to 
conquer the practice of treating waste paper as an nn- 
recognized perquisite of offioo-kcepers and messengers. 
Since 1852 it has been reralarly sold for the benefit of 
the pnblic, and the receipts from this source now average 
10,000?. a year. Tho contracts under which work was 
done for the Stationeiy Office were equally of a kind 
which was not likely to court revision. The savinflpB 
effected since 1875 now amount to 55,000?. a year; /‘in 
other words, tbe cost for the work exeoated ana anpidiia 
** obtained thremgh the Stationeiy Office would have oosiat ' 
** the rates in force before 1875 about 55,000?. more tfaaii 
** would be paid for work and stores of the tnm tnun|iit|r 
and quality under tbe contract now in isrise/’;, ffims. 
represents a oonsiderable pwoentage on BftannniSmiqpaiidi* 
tore of 460,000?., which is abost what tbuq^mlbilio bavn. to 
pay for the printing, binding, and pttbliriitn|| of tbe.books 
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ind papers reqaired fer theit Use, and for tRo snpply of 
wrHing niaterials to tbs pnblio oAces. ITnder the nood of 
Printing the most oostlj item is also the least interesting. 
The fonne required by the pnblio offices aro all supplied 
by the Stationery bffioe, and no office can fairly be charged 
with parsimoDw in the use of them. A correspondence 
with a. public department always involves a vast expendi- 
ttir 9 of wbat, to the untutored outsider, seem to be forms 
without meaning, Kor is there any chance that this item 
will decrease. Good government and blank paper seem 
to go hand in hand. As wc got rid of social and political 
abuseSi we become mo^o^o slaves of routine. The one 
comfort that an economist can administer to himself is 
that money has been saved on the outward man of these 
forms. They are not nearly so magnificent as they used 
to he. The size and cost of the paper has been reduced, 
the use of coloured inks has TOcn given up, and the 
monotony of the prospect is no longer relieved by strange 
and expensive varieties of type. 

About 63,0002. are yearly jMiid for Parliamentary print¬ 
ing, including under this head the sums paid for printing 
papers presented to Parliament by Her Majesty’s 
command, and for printing votes, proceedings, and papers 
ordered by both Houses. There can bo no donbt that a 
good deal of the matter printed under both these heads is 
little bettor than worth less. Mr. Pigott says that every 
member of the House of Cummon.s who served through the 
** last Purliamcnt and drew all his papers, received, accord- 
** ing to a moderate calculation, about a ton of printed 
“ matter.” The chances are that of all this heap of 
statistics and reports not a hundredth part wa.s over 
looked at either by the member or any one else. It 
is printed for no other apparent reason than to save the 
public offices the tronblo of deciding what shall he 
printed and what kept back. As regards reports, whether 
from Select CuTnmitteeK or Koyal Commissions, no re¬ 
trenchment can ho made. It is n8eIc.S9 to appoint a 
Committee or a Commission unless its report is made 
public, UBolt's.s, by printing the report and suppressing the 
evidence, to leave the world in doubt as to the soumlness 
of the conclusions drawn in it. But thcro is a vast 
amount of purely statisiicul matter which would be all 
the bettor for iudioious boiling down. Tho remarkable 
facnlty which Mr. Gut en now brings* to bear on the con¬ 
struction of a few isolated tables might bo extended with, 
great public benefit to the whole masses of figures which 
are chiefly valnablc for their totals. J t is not only on the score 
of saving money that a rcrorin of this kind is desirable. 
It is oven more so on tho score of saving time. So long 
as Parliamentary papcr.s remain "what they are, many 
things of interest that lie hid in them will go altogether 
unnoticed. Kxcept when a Blue-Book commands ex¬ 
ceptional attention, it commonly gets none at all; and 
when it gets none nt all, tho end of its preparation and 
publication roinaIri.s unfuifillcd. Hopes of an improve- 
ment in this respect have latterly been held out, and it is 
time that something ivas done to give them dofinito shape. 
If tho whole mass of papers were edited on a uniform 
plan, and some care taken in the choice of matter, tho 
nfty or sixty folios which arc now annually added to tho 
shelves of tho great public libraries might bo brought 
down to a very much smaller number. The Ileports of 
Inspectors, which form a constantly growing element in 
Parliamentary papers, might in many cases he merely 
searched for telling passages, instead of being printed in 
full, and officials of all kinds might bo made to do a good 
deal in the way of suppressing their private opinions, and 
giving nothing but a.scort4iined results. Of course there 
are caaes in which an ofiiciul opinion may be extremely 
valuable. But it should be tho business of an editor to 
find thie ont. What is dono without difficulty by a hun¬ 
dred private agencies may surely bo done by one public 
Rgenny- 

' The only other point that calls for notioe in Mr. Piooir’s 
Beport ie his remarks upon ** confidential printing.” Under 
all the chief printing contracts the contractor stands bound 
ioezolade all strangers from the prinUng-offioe, and to 
adopt eierj prmution suggested by the Contreller to 
imanve that nothing printed for Government shall foil into 
hands mot entitlod to receive it. Besides, however, this 
ffonenil provision in favour of seore^; there ia some con- 
«i fidentttl priniiug ” which i» separately charged for, and 
it. is with the cast of this that Mr. Pioorx is d^msed to 

K el Confidential woric, if oxecutad at the Foreign 
, costs about 27 percent more than confidential work 


executed at another public office, and about 41 per pent 
more than ordinaiy work executed on 'the printers* own 
premises. This is a large discrepancy, and it is not wonder¬ 
ful that Hr. Pioott bnims to bridge it over. It is neces¬ 
sary, however, to bear in mind that there is very much more 
temptation to betray Foreign Office secrets than any others 
•—except occasionally budget secrets—and consequently 
that very much greater care has to be exercised, in order 
to goard against betrayal. The sanction by which seoresy 
is ordinarily secured is simply tho loss of the contract that 
will follow upon any failuro to observe it. The' contractor 
is in turn protected against incurnng this loss by reason of 
any misconduct on tho part of his w'orkmen by their know¬ 
ledge that, if they betray any secrets, they will at onoe be 
dismissed. But where Foreign Office secrets are concerned, 
something more than this is needed. Betrayal of con¬ 
fidence must not only bo punished, hut he made impossible, 
and this can only bo done by the employment of picked 
workmen. Honesty, like all other usefnl ((ualitios, naa its 
price, and an economy ivhich mfffie its attainment doubtful 
would be a very certain loss. 


MR. CARLYLE. 

T he death of Mr. Carlyle will have cauAed, uotwithstauding 
his advanced a|;e, a widespread feeling of regi’et. Not only 
his friends, but those who knew him only by his writings, found 
themselves connected with him by a kind of personal assoeiation. 
Other men of genius put the best of themselves into their works, 
which thencefortli possess a detached and independent existentee. 
Carlyle, though he was, in tho opinion of many capable j'ud||^, 
tho greatest writer of his time, always socraod to be a livmg 
teacher, or, as ho h^s often been called, a prophet. His revelatioiis 
were, like the chapterB of the Koran, oeca.sional and fragmeutady, 
always characteristic and essentially consistent, but containing Bo 
lK)dv of systematic doctrine. Ho has inspired aud modffied the 
mode ef thought rather than tho opinions of one or two genera¬ 
tions ; hut the imitators of his maunerism aro not to bo counted 
iiuiong his genuine disciples. More than one thoughtfiil 
essayist hss within the last few days attempted, with more or 
less success, to defines his theological and ethical conviotioss. 
They undoubtedly derived their form, and in some degree 
their substance, from tho Calvinistie ladicf of hia early youth j 
but it was not his habit or the tendency of his inteuect to 
embody bis creed in formal nropositions. Though his conception of 
the moVnl order of tlio world may be called dynamic, nnniendly 
critics who accu.'sed him of deifying force wer^^ wholly miBtakeu. 
lie was never tired of as.scrting the right of a hero to compd the 
obedience of ordinary men, but always on the condition mat he 
was n hero, and not a vulgar desnot. His own judgment in the 
selection of heroes was not infallible, but it excluded mere tyxinti 
and uaurpevs. His contempt for the claim of license to do W r a y 
blinded liim in some degree to the advantages of liberty. Bn 
ruling principle is perhaps beat e.xprossed in tho old formula r 6 
KfMTos rrp KpflrTnvt, a phrase which cannot bo at tho same time 
literally and adnqiiately translated into English, because the Greek 
word means at tho same time better and stronger. Oarlyle en¬ 
tertained little respect for the first Na^ioleon, who woe the most 
perfect modern representative of material force, Napoleon III. 
in the lieight of his prosperity and power always appeared to 
Carlylo a vulgar charlatan. Ills admiration for Cromwell and, 
in a loss dcgi^je, for Frederick the Great was but incidentally 
connected with a disposition to glorify sucress. In his estimation a 
martyr might be the equal of the best of conquerors. One ef 
tho most eloquent pa.ssa^8 in his works is the imof^naiy de¬ 
scription of the canonization of Edmund, the East Anglian King 
and martyr. ^*In this manner did the men of the ^uitem 
Counties take up the slain body of their Edmund, where it lay 
cast forth in the village of Hoxne; seek out the eovored h^ and 
reverently reunite the same. They emb^med him with myrrh 
and sweet spices, with love, pity, and all biffb and awful thoughts; 
consecrating hitn with a very storm of melodious, adoring admi¬ 
ration, and sun-dried showers of tears; joyfully, yet with awe (as 
all deep joy has something of the awful in it), comm^orating his 
noble de^e and godlike walk and conversation white on Earth. 
Till, at length, the very Pope and Oordinala at Romo were forood 
to hear of it; and they, summing op aa correctly as they well 
could, with Advocatua DiaboK pleadings and other forme of 
process, the general verdict of mankind, declared that be had in 
very fact led a hero a life in this world; and. beiog^ now gone, was 
gone, ae they conceived, to Odd above and reaping his reward 
there. Such, they said, was the beet jodgment they could form 
of the ease, and truly not a bad judgment.** Tho apotheosis of 
the semi-mythical St. Edmund may be set oflP agtunst some 
capricious eulogies of euch despots as Frederick WilHam I. and 
the IMetator xkancia; and it may be admitted that Carlyle 
was oot always superior to the temptation of paradox. His poli- 
tioal sysvpatfiies became lees and less revolutionary as be grew 
older. In Sm*ior Jietartut there is a sUong tandeiicy to Com¬ 
munism, and in Ckarttam he still regards universal suffrage as a 
right, if not aa an expediant arrangement. In later yeaze he 





» 4 liti^ted ilMi jttd^eat of tlki nvltltiida, wlikh, in lik : 

I tioodod gaidimee end diBoiplIoe mooli moro thaal j^itioal imim 
pvmor* Hb estunato of men was often extraordinarily MfAeioiiij Jltaitllm ncttUw and jpom 

we^ the aeveri^ of bis judgment was not tinfreguentljr o^i- neeo lorMMed. Theve •» TOW -.Mir —* 

ded V the inSueoro of social rolaaons. His dislike of Sir nmgr ftliidents tememher Ihe ttrittaM eiMl'iM 
l^bcrt Pool, whom he bad ungradouc^ ridiculed as Sir Jafaeah temom to the hiitoit whioh tteoe them nwo‘ 

Windbi^, was exchangi'd for sincere respect and esteem when ho aeenoa in o toamee, Hii halMorioiis exdM wvp 
m.'ide his afqiinintnnce in a house where they both wore frequent always ^found Itself hafhod on ths yei^ Of «nsitp<l 
guests. JUs feelings tonvards other statesmen of his time may is perhaps the Apology for thS orimesil^foUiMdftmBofdws^ 

]'n>bably have been nilected similar circumstances, for he was tion. Ilis admiration for B&rahsauSs psoM jnitafiahls thsnkdithsr- 
Ui0 most gonial, (bough not the most tolerant, of men. notorisUe tendomoas for Hanton* Ths ohUif nnthor of the tnussnw^ 

There aie btilL many persons, not without literary cultivation, of September was perhaps to be prefemd to his successrai rival; 
to whom Carlyle's manner is distasteful; and it mav be admitted but uie narrow pedantoy of Robespierre, which excited thn OOHh 
that he vrould in many cases hare done better in adopting a tomptaousavexsionofOarlyle, wasaTenialagj^Tationofthftguflt 
pedestrian and ordinary style; but tbo habit of regarding all things of the most mardoroua of tyrants. Vhe of ih§ irawA 


he most mardoroua of tyrants. 


from his own specinl point of view had become invetumte, and his Rewdutim first made Carlyle popular, and p^ape tat^fc Uni 
language accurately repicRented UIs imaginatiuD and his humour, his true vocation; but before ana after its pubUcation no exer- 
The lx>w!nnd Scotch, which was his mother-tougiio, was the basis oisod a wide influenoo by his contributions to literary criticbm* 


of his well-known diction. Ho borrowed some of his peculiarities His flssny on Voltaire 


ed a remarkable power of appre** 
tets of the most typical of French* 


finally ex- 

«>f Slome, has somotiiues been exaggerated. Of Onrlylo, if not of ploded the shallow prejiidicos against Johnson and his biographer 
other writers, the saying is true, that the style is the man. That which culminated aMut the same time in Macaulay's shallow and 
it was perfectly natuial was sufficiently prou-d by the fact that paradoxical criticism. The study of German literature in England 
he spoke exactly os ho wrote, though, if pu«sibln, with more uni- has been more effectually promoted by Carlyle's early writings than 


he spoke exactly os ho wrote, though, if pu«sibln, with more uni- has been more effectually promoted by Carlyle's early writings than 
form biilliuDcy and force. Thone who had the good fortune to be by any other single cause. His devotion to the person and 
admitted to his society are almost uutiniinnus in their opinion g^enius of Goethe u difficult to reconcile with his later pi^dilco* 
that his poweiB of conversation, or rather of familiar speech, were tions, for he was in after life not an enthusiastic admirer of 
In their expeiienco unequalled; yet it is inlolligiblo that Luttndl, poetry, or of literary eminence; and Goethe’s sublime indifference 
a witty diner-out of a pu-t generation, should have been unable to national interests and to other disturbing elements ought have 
to apprH'iate Carlyle's originality. If he sometimes engrossed a large hwu thought uncongenial to the temperament of his devqted id- 
soare of attention, the freshness of his faney and the flow of his miror. The impression produced by the great Gforman writer waa 
humour were alike inexhaustible. IIis imaginaiiim was so plastic as permanent as it was profound. Long after he had entered on 
that he could scarcely doHcribe the commonest objeet without otlicr fields of intellectual activity, Corlyle retained his original 
notice of seme charncteristic featui'o or pictiiiOMpio peculiarity. It rovereuco fur his master. Some correspondence had passed between 
is to be hoped that some of his friends have prui»eiled reiuinisconcos tboni; but (ioetho received coldly the overtures of his youQg 
si hw descriptive or epigrammatic language; but it would be im- admirer, who would willingly have made a pilgrimago to Weimar. - 
Ntssiblo to r^mduce his spontaneous abundance of illustration. No^ modern English writer is now so well Imown in Germany, 
lie denounced one of Lis friends who, with n purpose as humorous which Carlyle always eeemed to regard os a second mother 
as his Ow'u, challenged him by aifectiug a tone of moral indiifer- country, Forcignois are probably b«8 sensitive than Koglish 
ense, as fat to be I'residcxit ot the Heaven and Amalgamation readers to the peculiarities of style. On the other hand, they ate 
ii^iety. He assured a member of rarliament who, with a similar more likely to overlook or misinterpret his incessant employment 
oiyeot, excused a vote on the pretence of defoiring to the witih of of humour. In common with some other authors, he received 
his constituents, that at the dav of iudirment tho evrimit woultl not ooneml roeairnitinn in ArnAriM tlian in l.'Tt.iploM.I • 1.1a 


as permanent as it was profound. Long after he had entered on 
I other fields of intellectual activity, Corlyle retained his original 
rovereuco fur his master. Some correspondence had passed between 
tboni; but Goethe received coldly tlia overtures of his young 
admirer, who would willingly have made a pilgrimago to Weimar. ^ 
No^ modern ICnglish writer is now so well known in Germany, 
which Carlyle always eeemed to regard as a second moth^ 
country. Foreignois are probably b«s sensitive than English 


his condtituents, that at the day of judgment the eveuse would not general recognition in America earlier than in England; and his 
servo. “It will be you that will be damned, and not your con- only successful imitator is a popular American essayist. In other 
sUtiients." Ho once inteirupted a eulogy which he considered comes bis manner, denuded of bis humorous imagination, becomes 
e.\c«ssive on an euiineut economist, for whom ho hod nevertheless tedious and distasteful. It would be idle in a^limited space to 
a smdero tegsrd, by declaring that ho was “an inspired bagman attempt even imperfectly to analjso Carlyles peculiar and imrinal 
who believed in a calico millennium''; but isolated fragments powers. He had happily time and opportunity to indulge his 
, , accidentally retuiued in the memory ore little bettor genius to the full, Ifis simple habits enabled him to cho^ for 

than fragmentary stiecimens of some great work of architec- himself in dignified Seclusion the subjects of his indefatigable 
ture. In conversation, as in literary compo'^ition, be some- literary labours. Whatever is incomplete in hia works corresponds 
tuuM caused an irritation whicli was scaicely justifiable by to the instinctive or deliberate limitations which he imposed on 
steadily declining coittruversy. His hearers or readers were wel- himself. It may be repeated that Carlyle was not a philosopher. 


of talk accidentally rcUiincd in the memory ore little bettor 
riian fragmentary sfiecimens of some great wurk of architec- 


COl^ to learn what he had to toll them; but he neither answered 
olyeeUons nor engaged in diacussiou. Those who difl'ered from him 
were at liberty to bold tbeir own opinions, but not to extract from 
him reasons which were insepareuly connected with his feelings 
and his characUr. It would have required some obtusoiiesa of 
perception not to recognize in personal intercourse his intellectual 
and moral elevation, liis friends would sometimes have gladly 

■OMaSwm.I ah . t... jlI. . 1 1 . . 1 * 


himself. It may be repeated that Carlyle wos not a philosopher, 
but a prophet. r r » 


CUIlATfiS IN THE ElfillTEENTII CENTUHV. 


recoiTou an luwrprcintion oi tne meaning of the oracle; but they IbH- JOHNSON on his tour in the Highlands Was entertained 
were compelled to bo content with the responses. They could X / by Mr. M^Aulay, the Minister of Oalder, who seems to have 
always count in turn on his ready appreciation of their thoughts, availed himself of the opportunity of a visit from an English irumt 
nod on fats benriy laughter. to speak slightingly of the lower English cleigy. It was an attack 

uari;rioe rank as a moral teacher and a humorist has some- not to be lot pass without such a retort as the moment suinreBt^. 
limes interiered wth the recognition of his laborious study of The Doctor gave him a frowning look, and said, “ This is a dav 
Iiwtorical facto. Ilia minute industry is most remarkably exhi- of novelties. I have seen old trees in Scotland, and I have heard 
Wtod in tbo Memoirs of Cromwell and in the Life of Frederick the the English clcrgT spoken of with disresnect.'* The ScotehiuAnV 


^ , j. I i .y ”;';—.— tbo Englnh clergy spoken of with disrespect." The Scotchman's 

o* ij* ** !!“ Life of Cromwell woa borrowed from obarges wore founded on hearsay. Tho standing of curates out of 

JUr. l^edamg, though the Life of Bacon was published at a later the way of preferment, ill-paid and over-tasked, was not one to 
period. The scheme is exhaustive, hut it has a tendency to be oxcite popular respect, nor yet self-respect in who live be 
tedious I and, as a rule, the historian ought not to submit the raw the rule of what is expected of them. Yet not only were thm 
matmol of his stodies to the reader. The Itomains of Cromwell exemplary curates who have loft a name behind them, but a veij 
aie, fortunately, hmitud in bulk, and they receive a meaning and a slight consideration shows that the class ofiered a most sturdy re- 
kmd of unity mm Carlyle's suggestive comments. Even the sistanco to tho free-thinking liberalism of the day, and belpM to 
i naotte, but not mvolouH, speeches of the rrotoctor are strangely furnish an effiBotual barrier against attacks on the Church’s 
illuminate by cwcasioual intorpolatiooB,such as “ Hoar, hear, your defonces which were carried on in one way or another throngh- 
• ? ** *'*^“‘* biographer is not exempt from an out the century. Tho literature and records of the eigbtarath 

which suggistHaud justifies a certain Bcepiicism in accept- century ehow one continued assault upon cre^ and artielM. 


the way of preferment, ill-paid and over-tasked, wag not one to 
oxcite popular respect, nor yet self-respect in men who live bf; 
the rule of what is expected of them. Yet not only were there 


•Iff writer has 
tfCherwiee una 
oommuuieatad 
fovldihero; I 


lUMieel an enthuMaw for Frederick and even a certain gratitude ntteotion and caused the exertion of rnenv k 

•nong,iKrtoid.tli.cterKr,biit th» Utr. w 

^Slbe reento of ^lyle t pM epic on ^e Fniich Revolution are Inf the earlier period of w kboure wo i!ad 


.Bgland recommended," hf the 
llsybrooke, we reedi-^^The 
Church of eed kre* 

diffinfcnt rimes wttmeled the 
it many learned and able reea 


of * 4 llfi^etit and of a hmbMr o^r. The only copy of the first | expire our se^kreoto, a'pMMTn^ ^> 53 ^^ 
volume of the book was dcatioyed by an accident, and Carlyle j The great body of the cleiq^, espeoiaUy it tts^be^ if 
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'^lulf .of'tli^ 

h Jhm loi^ 

in. Ulceiteniblio U 1709, oailidd it ^ hit 
mUbly^of A teii^ oppoaed by natiire as 
todbu^^ The ■tout Ohuroh principles on which 
tie bs(San hip ministry wete only strengthened ny^ine* The man 
whOf well bom, a scholar and of Htemry power, could settle down 
dleUnarately f!sr Hfe on a salary of 30/. a year, his whole de- 
Dindenea (it was never raia«^)^ and could live contented and 
Araomed upon it for fifty yean, was not one to follow a tide of 
Aewfss^led ideas. The record'of hie life, aa gathered from the 
cceolleetions of the pari^ioners by a rector of Stony Stanton, is 
« short one, hut impresses one by the earnestness of the writer and 
Jils mneralion for his subject:— 

Td my tluit Mr. Bold was on able and orthodox divine, a good %vriter, an 
emellmt CrwMdMr, an attentive parish priest, is the smallest part of his 
praise, lie appears from the early age of te enty-four years to have formed 
Ail plan of making himself a living sacrifice for the benefit of his flock ; and 
to hsm dwiined pr^erment (which was afterwards ofleroil to him) with a 
view of Riakibguis example and doctrine the more striking end eflcctivo 
py bis permanent residence and laboars in one and the same pluuo. His 
^nistei^ labours were such as’l apprehend his own sense of tlie pastoral 
<ffloe, of its high importance to tlie salvation of mankind, directiNl. ... Ho 
jcead the Fatheii and the early writers of the Uefonimtion—w'hat; they pro- 
seribed he fulfllled. Daring the whole of Lent, on liolidays, and on every 
W^nesday and Friday, ho had service in the church, and he had engaged 
•the people to atUmd so generally and regularly that it is related of one 
farmer particularly, that whenever he was absent from ills busmess bo 
eraa to be found at church. 

IFhc Account goes on to give detdis of his life and personal habits, 
which of course explain his extraordinary influence upon his flock. 
Living and associating with them, his character never lost its 
weight and authority; and this under considerable dilficulties, 
for the humblest particulars of his private life were open to his 
Parishioners. 11 a lodged with a farmer; at first paying HI. a year 
for his board, then is/., at last 16/. tiis daily food consisted of 
water-gruel at breakfast; a plate from the fanner's table at dinner; 
4^er dinner, bis only luxury, half a piut of ale of his own brew* 
iopr; his supper, milk pottage. In summer be read and wrote 
in. his own room; in winter by the family fireside. Ills dress, an 
Ample decent gown which folded over and was bound round the 
waist by a sash, no doubt added to the reverenco of his preseocfi. | 
But no more rule or garb can win influence. Manner and speech, < 
And the heart that moulds and dictates them, can alone do this. Mr. 
Bold's influence was proved in a very practical fnshion. Except,” 
we read, ** in the cose of a disebargeu soldier, who was guilty of 
robbing, 1 cannot learn that any felonious act was committed in 
Che parish for half a century.'* And one particular instance is 
given of the effect of his teaching and example, and its hold on 
the memoiy, where the writer describes the religious and exemplary 
course of uu old labourer of eighty-niue, whom he visited iu his 
decline:—** Ah, Sir, that was a rare team I drove when 1 was 
young; but, Sir, whouever the church bell rang at 3 o’clock on 
Saturday afternoon 1 always left my team, when at plough, and 
came to Mr. lloid to be catechized, and then wont back to plough.” 
Ooldamitb, we see, need not have been thrown on imagination for 
bis picture of the ideal village psstor. 

Such a pastor would certainly not approve of interference in his 
proper field. Nor did Mr. Bold. In the distribution of his income 
-—we really hope that the management of it, the lavish charities, 
(the making it do more than thirty ^louuds ever did before, was a 
personal pleasure to him—he laid by a sufficient sum to endow 
A sermon to be preached yearly in Jjeut on the duty of the 
people to attend to the instructions of the minister whom the 
bshop of the diocese should set over them.* ** This bequest, 
it is explained, seems to have been occasioned by the rise and pro- 
mss of the fanatic teachers of Methodism.” Yet, no doubt, 
Methodism in its rise was one material barrier to the encroach¬ 
ments of liberalism. The tone of attack on it explains the real 
Mounds of objection to the language of the Prayer-Book. Wbo- 
Iver accepted this language incurred the same measure of satire 
And abuse. Thus, in a criticism on a sermon on the Eucharist by 
Samuel Hardy, Ourate of St. Clement’s, Ipswich, we read:— 

If the famous proposition of thu late pious Dr, James Foster be true, 
that where mystery b^inii, r^igktn ewds, then is Mr. Samuel Hardy n verv* 
irreligious writer, for he is a most zealous stickler for those royfetiotl notions 
4f the Sacrament, which have been so justly exploded by several oiiiineiit 
and Judicioas modern writers. The worth}' Bishop lloadiy'ti tiaU 
Aficount be styles an ii^amuue book, and giyes his own tract as a fuil and 
complete answer to it. 

The Jesuits are eoepeoted by these critics to be at tbe bottom of the 
laagiMTO and teaching of the Methodists. St. Francis Xavier's life 
was ionesd brought forward by a Methodist writer as an example of 
ihe missionary spirit, and the reviewer sees no difference between 
the two aaniMtations of enthusiaeia. FMMtlta of all religions are 
the aanie. TheexpeUioff of the ** six enthiiriastiajpAltota ” from St. 
Edhumd's Hall, Oxford, meets with daririveeaUmwt approbation. 
The same determination to stamp out enthuiiaam with the strong 
hand ia aphliied to orthodoxy—identified with High Ohurch wor- 
shij^and Mathodism. 

KoAtrongercontrastoaa he found than that between the two curates 
of the eighteenth century, each remarkable in bis way, who stand os 
iOiciiiiens of their cl a t s ^ s iwe ly, John Bold and the more celebrated 
John Newton, whose name, though a curate only sixUren years (from ' 
1764. to 1780), lives as Curate of Olney, where, in eonjunotiou 


SmSto Otb «f4lM 


bU mdan from MMie to roeno of a diiaolate ooutio ladaonMd tv 
a tinge of romance and strange adventure. His birth and chlldlhB 
training were those of a better class, his father being captain of » 
trading vessel. He went to sea at eleven years old. Presently 
we find him ioipreaaed into the navy, and there, through his fathera 
influence, made midshipman. But to his temper of utter insubordi¬ 
nation, aggravated by a fit of infidelitv ** into whieh he plunged 
with aJl bis spirit,’’ restraint was unendurable. At last, when at 
Plymouth, he went ashore without leave, was caught, led through 
tbe streets like a felon, carried back to the ship, put in irons, 
publicly stripped and whipped, and degraded from his office. From 
the navy he is presently cwnged to a merchant vessel which lands 
him on the G uinea coast, and he spends months as a sort of slave to a 
black woman, who fed him with the broken meat from her table. 
His misconduct gets him ii)to these depths of degradation, and hit 
cleverness gets him out of them. He describes himsolf as alter¬ 
nating fits of outrageous wickedness with short periods of religioaa 
conviction. He broke every Commandment, he tells us, but the 
Plighth, with a high band. As for his oaths and blasphemies, all 
the stormy energy of his character spent itself on thorn. Two 
captains of slaving vessels charged him with being the Jonah who 
had brought the tempest upon them. But our space only allows 
us to seize a point here and there of this disgraceful course. 
Yet through it all there ran a thread of sentiment. At tbe age of 
seventeen he bad seen a girl of fourteen, daughter of a family 
friend, who made an indelible impression upon him. Not a 
day passed in his wildest excesses that be did not think of 
her. Eveniually she became his wife. The marriage took place in 
1750, when he was twenty-five, and his conversion accomplislred. 
After this event he took three voyages aa captain of a slaving 
vessel, having, he says, never entertained a scruple as to the law- 
fuluess of the traffic, and the trade being considered a “ genteel 
calling at once respectable and profitable. In these voyages be 
taught himself Latin, as on tbe Guine.a Coast he had got up toe 
six books of Euclid. In 1754 ho settled down at Liverpoo 4 uid 
from that time became known as a distinguished convert. In 1764 
he was ordained to the curacy of Olney. We see in him, under thia 
charge, certain high qualities—sincerity, zeal, and consistency of 
life and conduct, strong sense, humour, and the qualities that malra- 
a friend. He must have had in a fair degree the manners of a gentler 
man to bo the chosen companion of Oowper, Hannah More, and other 
noted names. The self^omplacency with which he dwells on 
favour of heaven to so great a sinner is scarcely tempered by aa 
much shame and contntioo as the reader desires; but the 
Calvinism of his creed did not require this. Besides his autobio¬ 
graphy, he wrote books which bad great success. He was a light 
of his party; but as a curate he failed. Probably he would not 
have thought much of those tokens of a successful ministry whieh 
followed on Mr, Bold's teaching; but at any rate they were de¬ 
cidedly wanting at Olney. He had entered on the curacy under 
the auspices of Mr. Thornton, who supplied him with means for all 
necessary expenses. Bo hospitable,’^ were his words, and keep 
open house for such as are worthy of entertainment. Help 
the poor and needy. I will statedly allow you 2uof, a year, 
and readily send whenever you have occasion to draw more." 
And ho was as good as his word. Mr. Newton was a zealoua 
preacher, but bis doctrine did not suit his flock; mere especisdly 
us it was no doubt illustrated by confessions such as we havo 
hinted at. In fact, his devoted biographer has to admit utter 
failure, and confesses that tho Gospel he preached was to the peo^e 
of Olney a savour of death unto death. His successor, Thoniae 
Scott (the commentator), while recognizing tbe fact, does not 
throw the blame on the bearers:— 

Many pious and oven eminent ministers have so humoured and indulged 
their [jeople us to rf>ndcrth«m captious, sclf-couceitcd, ami ready to tak» 
utVoncu at every faithful and needful reproof and expostulation. Good Mr. 
Newton, thnii whom few stand higher on many grounds, had erred In tbw 
respect at Olucy to that degree that lie couhl not preach a plain and prac¬ 
tical sermon without exciting inquiries through the town, ** What boa been 
the matter? who has been tilling something that led to this subject?" 
By tills and otrfer concurring circumstances, though exemplary, meek, and 
loving in the highest degree, he bwaroo on Eli at Oln^, and really could 
not keep his station, having lost almost all his authority and Innnence. 
And when it was known he wns aboqt to go, it seemed the detenninatloo to 
thwart and oppose him in nil hi^i plans for their benefit. Olney, when Mr. 
Newton left it, swarmed with Antinoiiiiana; and when 1 a year after became 
curate of the parish, meet of the professors of the itoepol were Dissenters, 
and I had to attempt raising a new congregation in opposition to Antino- 
raisnism and anU-Chunfliism which prevailed. In a population of 9,500 
people, often not one handrad got together on a Sunday morning till 
nearly the end of the service, and half of these fiom other places. 

Probably Mr. Newtm was bettor placed at St Mary Woolnotb^ 
where he ended hia days at a great age. Uis bearers might 
make such practical application of his doctrine. B^tio and agri¬ 
cultural congregations require a lese varied experience in their 
pastor ; a stmu^ course of wedl-dolng fits their ideas best. Quito 
another class of curate is also ebanctoristic of tbe latter ^art of the 
eighteenth century—the elegant dilettante scholar who, either firam 
Isometbing in himself or hie circumetanoes, stands out of the vray 
of preterment, but srill pose o asee gifts to cast a mild illamiaation 
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on the xomoto spot in which deatinj fines him. There wss a TUt 
deal of literary actiTity in that day which had no field for its dis* 
play ench ae our time fnrniabes. Tet an aecomuliehed man was 
not without a sphere wherever he was placed. It was a socLlile 
ago; a scholar well read io modern literatuT6>-especially, let M 
say, in the Italian poets—was an acquisition at every table within 
his reach. There were more literary circles in out-of-tbe*way placet 
then than there are now; people had more patience with each other's 
efiusions in verso and prose. Letter-writing was cultivated as a 
pursuit; and, where roads were bad, and the post weekly instead of 
dnily, letters were tolerated of a length which could not now be 
borne. We find of this class a memoir of the Kev. P. Cunning¬ 
ham, curate of £yam, in the Peak of Dcrbj'shire, a living held by 
the Rev. Thomas Seward, father of the authoress. He wrote 
to his rector letters of a portentous length, which were so far 
appreciatod that they have found their way into priut; letters 
01 five and a half closely-printed pnges, in which are collected 
thoughts, criticism, quotation, and uairative which in these 
days would all have found their way to the majmzincs. No¬ 
thing can exceed the harmony of feeling and universal appre¬ 
ciation that pervades the record. Mr. Seward preaches to 
the people of Jiyam a splendid eulogium on their newly-ap¬ 
pointed curate; and the cuiale sondes the passage which con¬ 
tains this notice to his relations at Heal, and to the Archbishop 
df York, who hod recently ordained him. lie lavishes on liis fiock 
an eflusion of feeling in return for contimmlly receiviug from 
the parishiouors the most ailecting and expressive demonstra¬ 
tions that my continuance in my present station is essential to 
their happiness and contentinmit. One grasps my hands so vehe¬ 
mently, as a mark of cordiality, that it is a mercy for me neither 
the gout nor the rheumatism are lodged there; another takes them 
con amort relit/ioso alk lahbre: a third prays for blcssipgs on my 
head as r go along the street," d'c. ' Wo do not quite understand 
tho action convoyed in the Italian quotation—a Peak rustic actu¬ 
ally kissing bands. Pus&ibly the borrowed phrase gives tho intrn^ 
fitm only. Elsewhoro, in e.vprt'ssing his feeling for the starry sphere 
to which the Derbyshire hills raise him nearer, he declares himself 
an amatore of tho great works of nature. lie tills the church. “ 1 have 
tho inexpressible satisfaction to(»bservo your church more crowded 
than I am assured it has ever been I'emenibered during this season 

appear at tho chapel at 
CMTor led us to autici- 
seem to have produced 
ho coldness? In spite of little aifectatious, be had a strong sense 
of duty. He was evidently in his right place, and an exoniple of 
contentment, OS'was many an elegant scholar of the time, under 
circumstances which would not in duller men have excited the 
feeling. 

Ld^ history gives ns glimpses of life in the Church which by no 
means justify*the complacent notion now 23revn]eiit of universal 
apathy and deaduess. It is a mere accident when good work in 
remote funmes of labour outlives tbo memory of the witnesses of it. 


of the year. No more Methodist teachers 
Eyam.” These transports so early in his 
pate a collapse of sonio sort; but ten vean 


MR. HAWEIS ON LIBERALISM IX THE CHURCH. 

'iniTlS have heard a good deal of late about claims for greater 
V V freedom in the Church of England. Only the other day two 

g »titiona were presented to Convocation by the Archbishop of 
anterbury from diiferent parties in the Church, the one—far tlie 
most numerously signed—praying for a policy of ti:)lortttif>a and 
forbearance in ritual matters, tJie other deprucating it. It is due 
indeed to the signataries of the lattor or Evangelical petition to 
say that they disclaimed any desire to narrow the compreben- 
siveness of the National Oiiurch, or to abridge reasonable libert}'/’ 
and they in fact proceed at onco to vindicate this liberty for their , 
own rubrical iiTcguIariti(?s; but they were careful to explain that 
it must not be oxumded to any ceremonies exprf'ssivo of ** doc¬ 
trines which we beliove to be unscriptural.*' But there is un¬ 
fortunately so much divur.'-ity of sentiment, both within and 
without tho Church of England, tis to what is scriptural teaching, 
that those at whom the dneument is aimed will hardly derive 
much comfort from the explanation that it only denounces rites 
which their opponents think unscriptural. It might indeed fairly 
be urged by Dean Church and his co-signataries that the doc¬ 
trines syifiboUzed by tho incriminated ritual, whether scriptural or 
not, have at leost been ruled by the Supreme Court of Appeal— 
and this in an undefended suit—to be consistent with the Anglican 
formularies, and that they ore therefore only claiming liberty for 
the q^ergyman to give cci'emoniol expi'ession at the altar to 
beliefs he has confessedly full liberty to teach from the pulpit. It 
m a very diflerent kind of liberty wLicU is claimed by Mr. Uaweis 
iq an article bo has contributed to the Contemporary Review on 
"Freedom of Thought in the Church of England; its LunitSi 
wbat they ore, and what they ought to bo." A foot-note informs 
us ^at this paper whs ** originally read before the Clergy of the 
D)beeea of Ixmaon at Siou Oollegc," and we cannot help suspecting 
tMt it |ii|ust have pretty well taken away the breath of that grave 
aild >ever^d assembly as they listen^ to it. Mr. Haweis, as 
ey^My' knows, is a high authority on ** music and morals,” and 
he Siui ^ifvawn around hk pulpit a circle of curious or admiring 
who can esjjoy a style of eloquence, more educated perhaps, 
seoBStidnal, than that which has made the City Temple 
ad'Ihly 'l^urrev Tabernacle famous. But we bed yet to learn that 
he to be also an authority on Ohristisb doctrine. He has 


•ometbing however to tell us about it which is hot emtiy ' 90 W. 
—for the same sort of thing has bepn said before by JDm 
and others in more cautious Isngnags—<bat wbleb possaasee ,a 
tain novelty, if not exactly a eharm, ftom its manner of 
Oertainly. if Mr. Stopford Brooke bad sa| at the feet ol. Hi*.. 
Hawdis, be would have had no temptation to leave the Ohurbh. 
of England j he would have been taught first to claim 
far beyond wbat he needed as alrmy " belongiojg" ..tp 1^^ 
as an Anglican minister, and secondly to "ask for nu»e.’*' It le* 
difficult indeed to know whether to be moat amazed at what Hr. 
Haweis " claims," or at his thinking it necessa^i after his modest 
claim is established, to " ask ” for anything further. One is re* 
minded, to be sure, of a familiar example in the old Latin 
Gmmmar—Quo plus /iabent eo plurcuptunt. And it is possible im 
this case that some lingering doubt about the security of tbo habmt 
may have helped to stimulate tho cupidity for furthw acquisitkms.! 
Mr. Haweis is perhaps after all not quite so sure os he would fidn 
persuade himsoif that the limits of his present liberty "aw * what, 
ne says they are, as he is of what " they ought to bq." But it ia 
time to let him speok for himself. 

The paper opens with the modest formula already referred to. 
" First, let us claim what belongs to us. Secondly, let us ask for 
more." Tho only remaining restriction on the liberty which 
“ belongs to us " is " that rag and tatter of subscription, thie Act 
and 29 Viet. c. 122 

This is the rng 

**lt A, JB., do solemnly mnke the following declaration i 

"leMenttothe Thiriy>Niiie Articles of Religion and to the Book efi 
Common Prayer and of the Ordering of Bishops, Priests, and Deaoons; 1 
belU've the Dootriuo of the United ('hurch of England and Ireland, a» 
therein set forth, to i>e agreeable to the Word of CSod j and in Pnhlic*- 
Prayer and Administruiion of the Sacraments 1 vrUl use the form iti the 
Miiil iMiok prescrilied and none other, except so far as shall be ordered by 
lawful authority.'’ 

Some, it is observed, "think this only a degree less binding than, 
the old form," and Mr. Haweis must of course remember how con* 
fidently that argument was pressed on objectors when the change 
WHS made only fifteen years ago. ** But"—the argument has dono- 
its work and may bo discarded now—" that is a mistake. The 
old was a good round confession of belief, but this rag and tatter- 
binds us to believe neither [the italics are his own] tne Artklee- 
nor the Doctrine of the Umtetl Church of England and Ireland^ 
Does it then mean nothing at fdl P Not, perhaps, quite that—to* 
n;>seDt to anything is to acquiesce in the fact of its existence, just 
as" several M.P.’s who are avowed Itepublicans aesent to ihfr 
monarchy, but do not believe in it." It is obvious that in this- 
sense an avowed atheist might "assent” to the 39 Articles and 
the Book of Common Prayer quite as fully as the strictest Angli¬ 
can. And as for believing the doctrine of tho Church to ba- 
" agreeable to the AVord of Ood”—well, let us assume for tho- 
moment that the Word of God means the Bible, though Mr. 
Haweis is " not iiersonally fond of confounding" the two; but. 
what then P 

After seeing whnt the “ vigour and rigour" of a profe$»ional theologian, 
can do for the Tiiirty*Nine .Articles out of tho Bible and wbat rival •nteta 
have habitually dune Cor their own tenets, the.ro is evidently no quantity cr 
quality of doctrine which cannot be shown, witJi a litUu judicious severity 
in tho handling of texts, I0 be agreeable to tho Wordof (iod. 

The declaration of belief therefore merely amounts to a statement 
that the Bible, which has been interpreted in a thousand difi'eront 
ways by as many jarring sects or individual readers, may be so inter¬ 
preted 08 not to*clash with the 39 Articles. Clearly any one who- 
scrupled to make this declaration must be scrupulous almost to mono* 
manui.. If indeed it meant that the Articles supplied the only natural 
and proper interpretation of the Bible—a view which might quita- 
conceivably bo held by Mr. Bmdlaugh—that would not at all 
prove their teaching to be true, for we may fairly* claim that^ 
when a clergyman is required at his ordination to profess his 
feigned belief in all the canonical Scriptures, it is only in the same 
sense as a man " unfeignedly believes in the British Museum/'' 
that is to say " he masters the contents as well ns he can, and 
believes all that the best and wisest authorities can tell him about 
them," That is precisely the process the author of the Age qf 
Reaton tolls us that he applied to the Bible, by .which he arriyra 
at the conclusion that it was all " fabulous," and in that sense^ 
which on Mr. Haweis's showing is a sufficient one. he " unfeignedly 
believed it." There remain, it is aRowed—for Mr. Haweis is le- 
solved to do full justice to the force of the adverse argument— 
besides "the rag and tatter of subscription" certain "rubrics 
which have the force of statute law." They deal chiefly however 
with ritual, and " where they bind ritual they are systematieaily 
broken, and where they bind doctrine they are commonly ^ 
nored** * 

So far then Ibe case appears simple enough, and tb»^ libeftgr 
already existing so complete that notxidy need be exelnded friua' 
the Anglican ministry by the existing subscriptions who would anb 
equally be exo^aM nf being asked to subscribe the first axiom of 
Euclid. But the writcf does not somehow feel quite at bia 
ease. There Ibi iHott of cuneat piejudiee that, after all, subiotla* 
tion to formularies must mean something, and "doott^ iM 
resolve itself into doc^mes, and those dOcirtMvs Axe Aentaked ka 
creeds and formularies." , And so we are brought baolc to the Old 
question," Do you believe them or do you fiotf" ^ 

AboUdi subscription, relax the rttbries, yst, at long as the Fraytir 
is assented to and used, this is tho question which cleri|yiwMi has te* 
face *I>o you, or do yon not, believe the omede m ieriiwuutii 
Church'ofJSoglandP ; 
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^ no ibnos mii be deviMd to wbloh tmr large number of 

^ertom^dui i^pee witboat merretiODi. Still Consczenoe Mbs, ff'Aat 
refCTBAtioiit f 

ThjRt (»me expcejMlone become obsolete in time. Conscience asks, fF/ttU 
aapmtmef 

'Xluit wHbrent interfivetations can be put upon the'«tmc words, ami that 
fion-oalami mteriKetatioM may be allowed to tlie liroad Church, as they. 
baeebedbTranted.e^hole^totheHigh Church party. Still Conscience 
aaks^ fiilwriinitiffli'niitf 

That imat latitude la admlastUo in accepting the Bible and the Pravor 
Book, wUeh la founded upon the Bible. StUl Conscience asks, fr/iat 
'itttittuit f 

That doetrine is dlflbrent foom doofrtnef. Conscience asks, TFAat t's f/ie 
^^ffa/eneef 


Mere theu at last we eeem to touch on firm ground. What 
freedom im dcotrine do we claim f " But if tho question ie a plain 
jmd downright one enouirh, the answer is not a little bewildering, 
freedom to eeparate in each doctrine the rnhslanoe from the 
form ^the italica are etill the writer^s —** or, in other words, 
freedom to re-etate the euhctance.*' Since the magical 
^i'ti^tmdum ” which made such havoc of the first principles of 
moiaKty in the Jesuit casuistry so mercilessly exfiosed in the 
J^ovitmalUftiQ more potent instrument for making a silk purse out 
of a eow’e eer-^or the reyereo^huB ever been devised, whnl is 
form and whgt is eubetance P Mr. Haweis proceeds to illustrate 
;the dietinctiou by examples. ** Do you believe in the miraculom ? " 
Yes, certainly, ** the miraculous underlies the whole Bible, the 
whole Obnreb, the whole of history sacred and nrofnne '"—the 
itaHos here are oure^-huc the writer porsonnlly would have groat 
sympathy with Bioso who resolved all physical miracle into mis* 
ooncepUon, or inspired vision, or even hdlucination —that is, the 
substance of the doctrine. At the same time he does himself 
believe in miiaclea both in and out of the Bible, but not in all of 
•either class. A more searching question follows, “ Do yon believe 
in the Incarnation f** Once more the magician waves his wondrous 
wand. What is the ** substance” of the doctrine.^ Only that 
** the human side of God—moral sympathy and love—always was, 
ithat it did not begin to ho when Jesus was horn, or at any other 
time.’' We need hardly observe that in this ** substance of the doc- 
Irine ’’Torn Paine was a firm, and even onthusinatic believer, though 
iie tells. US he ** revolted ” at Christianity. In the same way belief in 
the Bay of Judgment" merely menus that ** we shall bo tried on 
principles intelligible, humane, and just”; belief iu eternal 
punishment means belief ** in penalty proportioned to guilt ”; and 
the rcsuri'ection of tbo body means ** tiie immortality of the bouI.” 
The same powerful solvent of distinctiou is to be applied to all 
•other creeds and doctrines, and notably to “ the Trinitv, the 
Atonement, the authority of the Bible, justification by faith, and 
the Sacraments.” Happily want of space, or perhaps some latent 
instinct of reverence or good taste, has withheld tho magician in 
this case from repeating tho transformation scene before our eyes, 
lie adds however, before quitting this part of the subject, one very 
important rider—namely, that each successive age must rediscover 
for itself*what is form and what is substance, and thus even the 
xneagre doctrinal residuum left for this generation may evaporate in 
the next. The substance’’e.y. of the immortality of the soul may 
be discovered by our children to be simply the perpetuity of tlie 
orace, and *’a stream of tendency ” may be the residuary eubstunco 
of theism. I'here is indeed a geographical as well as a chrono¬ 
logical variation hero; ** a form of doctiinc, outgrown in Jjoudon 
■and requiring re-etatement may still be current coin in Wales.” 
The bodily resurrection may for the present icmain true for Welsh 
miners, though it requires substantial ** re-statement ” for the 
rienisens of Imlgravian drawing-rooms. 

Once again we thought tho magiciaifs task w'as done. He bos 
provided a dissolving medium by which creeds and doctrines may 
M transmuted into their opposites as readily as ever tho old 
Alchemists hoped to transmuto all things into gold. But yet he 
is not quite satisfied. Facta are stuhl^ni things, and from the 
midst of these pleasant theories suryit amari alifjuid in tho shape 
ofv the Prayer-book, with its obsolete dogmas not yet re¬ 
stated,” and the clergyman has to road it. And thus the old dilll- 
salty crops up again, How shall wo face in the reading desk tho 
old wording Y ” The late Bishop Hinds, if we recollect rightly, pub- 
liahed a pamphlet in his old age—as did Lord Amhcrley in his youth 
—aiguing that if a heneficed clergy maq became a convinced atheist, 
ha not omy was not bound to resign hia preferment, hut was bound 
to keep it and preach his new convictions from the pulpit, 
leather Mr. Haweis would go quite that length we cannot say. 
What he tells us is that the Broad Ohurchman should inform his 
biahop, at ordination, and his congregation afterwards, that by tho 
Tssunrection of the body he means the immortality of the soul, and 
that he unfeignedly believes all the canonical Scriptures iu the 
aeme aesse as he unfeignedly believes in all the British Museum. 
]Bfor wiU they have any reason to be surprised at the explana¬ 
tion 


XiSt us OMnpste imaU things with great. In daily lifo everv one makes 
isssrvations which most people uodentand. A rasa was Never' so »urpri$ed 
in his d/ht when he has been as much surprised scores of times. Another 
stgns himself your mosI oMimt servant, whilst refusing ovor^'tliing you ask. 
Annitfaer is not ^ home, and nods to you out of the window! Kviservations 
whleih your servant can uodentand you can understand i and rcsorvAtious 
whltH a clergj'main can understand a congregation can understand, If thev 
are properly explained. Tho illustration is trivial, but the prluclplo is 
ImportsitL 

It ia important onoMh certainly, if it means that the most funda- 
BMBtal doctrines of Onristiaiiity need only be considered true by 
thota who are solemnly pledged to teach them In the eaine sense as a 


man may he truly said to be not at home ” when he is too busy to 
reed vevisitoTs. With this almost ualimitod freedom already leoured 
to him one hardly sees why our ideal Broad Ohurchman should 
ask for more. And it must be allowed that, eompared with what 
he already claims, the writer’s fresh demands are insignificant, with 
tho exception of the last, and ^t he had a few paMs Wore 
claimed to possess now. He desires ** no alterarion in the Prayer- 
book, merely additional rubrics, optional forms, and optional 
onussionB,” to spare him, we presume, the trivial but gratuitooB 
inconvenience of ** facing in the reading-desk ” what he is about to 
contradict—^we mean ** re-state in the pulpit. The new demands 
axe thus tabulated:— 

Repeal of the Act of Uniformity (which only datoB from 1662, and Is 
already widely neglected). 

Abolition oj suheermUon (unknown to the early Church, and which, under 
the Act of X865, iH almost a dead letter). 

Relegation of certain creeds which do uot stimulate devotion to manuals of 
instruction. 

Optional use of alternative forms in both sacramental sendees. 

Optional omissions in other services, » 

Optional selection of prescribed lessons. 

Additional qualifying and liberating rubrics. 

And lastly, tXini freedom of restatement in the pulpit which would naturally 
follow from these concessions. 

liOt it not however for a moment be imagined that these daims 
and demands are propounded in the interests of a party, though it 
he, aa the writer intimates with that exquisite medeaty character¬ 
istic of bis school, the party which has an unquestioned monopoly 
of enlightenment and love of truth. Spiritual edification ” is the 
keynote of Kvangelicals, and Sacramental order ” of High Ohurch- 
men ; '' the Liberal keynote is neither \ it is Truth.” But the 
interests, if not the survival, of the Church herself are at stake. 

She can ill bear the strain of these prosecutions for ritual, prau- 
lar with the etnotional; and heresy, dear to the enliyhtened," She 
must become so ** wide and simple in general actuations,” so 
“ elastic in ritual,” so ** fearless and honest ” in teaching that besides 
** her noble breadth and sympathy ” the narrowness and bigotry of 
sects shall wither aveay, and tho whole nation be embraced once 
more in the National Fold.” It is truly a charming vision, but 
there is one little hiiV:h about its realization which the writer’s 
ardour of Liberal enthusiasm has led him to overlook. Granted 
that he and his friends have, as he repeatedly assures us, all the 
“ Truth ”—with a big T—to themaclvcs; still there are a large 
number, probably a large majority, of believers in the Church of 
Fiiglaud,and in most other Christian Communions, who cherish a 
warm attachment—bigoted and narrow, if you please—to the 
“ form ” ns well us tho substance ” of tho particular truths thev 
have been taught to prize, and are not yet eulightened ” cnougn 
to be willing to see them thrown into the smelting pot of the 
Broad Church alchemist. They arc apt to bo suspicious of le- 
statement,” as uld-fashioned moralists wore suspicious of the 
Jesuit (7/4 /and aro rather ofiendod than edified at the 
novel spectacle of Agnosticism masquerading in a surplice. No 
doubt they are behind tho ago. But, m Mr. Haweis himself 
^minds us, in italics, “ ue mitst be left free to yrapple with facts,” 
and these retrograde religionists are a palpable and obtrusive fact. 
Wo are afraid they would not quite appicciate the Church of the 
Future which is to embrace every one in its comprehensive arms, 
and while all the generalities and elasticities and sympathies were 
fiying in freely at the open windows of tho great National Pan¬ 
theon, tho vulgar and inelastic multitude of national believers 
would he trooping out of the door. ** The past policy of exclusion 
and excision is suicidal.’’ Be it so, hut suppose the result of the 
modern policy of universal comprehension should bo to create a 
solitude and call it peace. 


VALENTINES. 

P EllIlAPS the old manner of choosing valentines is not 
less worthy of restoration than a good many other things 
for the restoration of which a pnssion seems to exist. Our 
modern valectine.s are dull and mechanical, purchased articles, 
little better than Christrans cards. The expensive valentines 
are gaudy chromolithographic objects, fluttering in a fuzz of 
paper-lace. The humorous valentines, aa a rule, carry personal 
satire up to Fescennine limits. By careful investigations in 
the back streets and slums, a collector w^Ill learn much of 
the popular taste iu oiry banter. He will find that tho charge 
of monstrous ugliness is quite compatible vviih that of moral 
obliquity and conjugal infidelity. In short, there is not much, 
either of sentiment or of sport, to be got out of the modern 
manufactured valentine. Some amusement has, indeed, been de¬ 
rived, on an historical occasion, by the desnatcb of two hundred 
valentines at once to a Cabinet Minister. This is not a joke to be 
played twice. Besides, we learn from the papers that Mr. Glad- 
Htoue's letters are now opened by his private secretary. This 
is discouraging, both to mallgnauis who would like to send ex¬ 
plosive epistles, and to admirers who find their best expression in 
** hamatory song.” The old custom of valentines was much more 
diverting, and offered occasions lor flirtation, and for the display 
of a generous disposition. Ladies and gentlemen would sup 
together; their names were then written out on scraps of }mper, 
and were placed in two hags. The ladies drew at random out or 
the men’s bag, and the men obtained tho valentine that fate* al¬ 
lotted from the hng of the womeiL Then the papers, os in Papal 
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elections, were thrown into the Ore. On this topic the author of 
Jletcue (1672) wrote appropriate verses **To Mrs. D. 0 .,’’ 
whose name beings left after drawing valentines, and east into the 
Bre, was snatched out^ 

I. lilco the Angd, did aspire 
Your JViuae to rescue ftom the Are. 

My kool succeeded for your Name, 

Jlut I, alxie, cai;^ht ail the Hume! 

A meaner offering Ihus sufficed. 

And Itaae was not sacrificed. 

This was a good bennning, and the interchange of verses and gal¬ 
lantries went on through the year. Prom a passage in Pep^ft'a 
Diaryf it seems that another custom was sometimes followed. I'he 
lady who first saluted a man in the morning of St. Valentine’s 
Hay was his Valenline. This appears to have oeeii the nuumer in 
Scotland, if Sir Walter is right in his description of the wooing 
of the Pair Maid of I’orth and of Hal of the Wynd. A more 
notable example is Opholiu’s song, especially if we read, I 

Good-morrow, ’tie St. V(Ucniine*8 day, 

All in the inolru betime, 

And i a maid at y<»ur window, 

To be your ViUcutiuc. 

An early meeting between Valentines seems to have been an essen¬ 
tial part of the arrangement. Thus P^ys writes (February 14, 
2665):— This moruiog comes betimes Iiicke l*en to be my wife’s 
Valentino, and came to our bedside. By the same token 1 liad 
him brought to my side, thinking to have made him kiss mo ; but 
he perceived me and would not j so wont up to his Valentine; a 
notable, stout, witty boy.” Pepys seems to have preferred small 
hoys as Valentines fur that lovely toast, Mrs. Pepys. Perhaps 
fortune favourod him in the drawing. On Valentine's Day, 1666, 
he writes :—** This morning came up to my wife's bedside, 1 being 
up dressing myself, little Will Mercer to be her Vnlciitine, and 
brought her name writ upon blue paper in gold letters, dune by 
himself, very pretty; and we w^ore oulh well pleased with it. 
But,” odds careful iVpys, ** I nin also this year iny wife’s Valen¬ 
tine, and it will cost me 5/.; hut that 1 must have laid out if wo 
had not been Valentines.” Thus the money's worth was kept iu 
the family. It seems, from an entry in 1667, that Pepys was to 
he his wife’s Valentine every year, with no prejudice to other 
Valentines on both sides. In 1^7 he found this favour 'Mikely to 
cost 4/. or $ 1 . in a ring for her, which she desires.” Qay says th&t 
among country people the first acquaintance of the opposite sex 
met on St. Voleutiucfs Day was the destined swain or nymph:— 
Thee first I spied, and the first swain wo see, 
lu spite of Fortune, shall our true love be. 

Speaking of presents, the learned Moresinus avers that the 
women receive them from the men. But in canny Scotland the 
presents were reciprocal. Brand quotes from the Connomeur 
an odd piece of folk-lore. A lady is the speaker, and she 
deeciibes now, on Valentine's eve, she pinned four bay leaves to 
the corners of her pillow, and one to the middle, and all that she 
might dream of her lover. Nor was this her only sleight of 
magic. She boiled an egg hard, took out the yolk, filled Ihb 
hollow with salt, and devoured the egg, shell and all. She then 
went' to bed in solemn silence, dreamed of Mr. Blos.4om, and, sure 
enough, drew that favoured swain fur her Valentine. Herrick, 
not usually a purist, seems, very unreasonably, to have limited the 
j^mileges of valentines to unmarried girls. Thus he writes of a 

She must no more a-msylng, 
h'or by Kosc-biida divine 
Who’ll be her Valentine. 

What pretty poetical customs, and how merry an England that 
was in which they flourished! Now we divine not by rose-buds, 
but, at most, buy flimsy cards or French sweetmeats. Now wo 
never go a-maying; and, indeed, only the most hardy would be 
ttipable of such exercises, and they must needs be dressed in 
ulsters and sealskin raiment. % 

ValeYitines seem to bo pre-eminently an English custom. Wo 
have never observed the usual decorative love-letters in the sta- 
tiouere^ windows in France at this season of the year. The 
** love-divinations ” which used to bo practised on the Oontinent at 
Advent had nothing to do with 8t. valentine, and rather corre¬ 
sponded to our practices at Candlemas. Misson, when he de¬ 
scribed our old liabit of drawing Valentines, seems to have 
regarded it as a custom peculiar to England and Scotland. ** Lee 
V^entins donnent Bale ot Cadeaux, portent pendant plusieurs 
jours sur lu couur ou aur la uiaoche les billets de leur Valeutuies, 
et aaaez souvent I'amour s’y boute.” 

The origin of the custom of Sl Valentine's Da^ would be more 
easy to di^over if we bad means of tracing the rites over a wider 
area. Asa rule, it may be said that popular festivals are older 
than the rise of the great mythological religions, those of Greece 
imd Home. They were adopted by the Olympian rituals, and, 
ouoe more, were adopted by the Catholic Church. Christmas, and 
the Summer Solslice, and All Souls' Day are honoured among 
eavsires, and were honoured by the civilized ancients with rites 
wblw still survive. But we have no such guides to the signi- 
Seonce of St. Valentine's feast. Wheatley observes, and we have 
no reason to dispute his evidence, that St. Valentine was a mao 
of mostadmiraDle parts.” He was also famed for his love and 
otefity but these qualities have no ohvipus connexion with an 
custom. Bishop Hall attributes to Bt. Valentine 
migukrebastity; ** Valenrioea self, or some as chaste as he,” 
tlSuifU is rather odd that St. Valentine's feast should almost coin¬ 


cide with that df Faunus in the Bottait Oalendor. Fhottw, 
aooording to Ovid, was a rather Bcentioaa god. The mefci how¬ 
ever, in ^e Fasti, mentioiis no Bonan ohoorvances on the noot of 
Faunus which even distant resemble the innooeBt mirrii 
the day of St Valentine. Perhaps the Folk Lorn Sodetir nay 
.he able to throw some light on a oomewhat dUfieoh ouhjeoty wluoh, 
to the best of our knowledge, has never been pfopeiily ittveati- 
gated. The author of some verSes prefixed to a Utue panmhlet, 

** Ye Old Style Valentines ” (Falkner and Son, Maoehestov}, nya 
that 

The cuntom rules, which had its birth 
In Roman times.—They cast by lot, 

That each might know the maid he’d got. ^ 

But this is not evidence, and we do not know where the ovidenhe 
is to be found. Probably the Fathers, who generallj rail at all 
pleasant old ** heathen ” customs, have something to say on tho 
subject. But the Fathers were rather copious writers^ and wo 
have not time to investigato their many and meritonous pro¬ 
ductions. 

The publication of Messrs. Falkner contfuns some pretty ttnea 
from our old writers, which might ba adopted by los^ Valentines 
whom the gods have not made poetical, even in the melfiiure of 
Sam Weller. Thus Drayton writes (and who is to hettee 
Drayton f ):— 

Eacli little bird this tide 
Doth choose her loved peei; 

Which constantly abide 

In wedlock all the year} ■ 

As Nature is their guide. 

So may we two be true 
This year, nor change for new. 

As turtles coupled were. 

Drayton also 

Laughs at them that ebooae 
'i’hcir Valentines by lot. 

But wo hardly believe that the lots were fairly dealt. Too mucb 
was at stake, and love goes so often by crou purposes, that 
the old wooers, if it was at nil in their power to correct fortune^ 
would not have given him this chance. The prettiest, We think, 
of all valentines is that by Donne, which rivals the bird's ow» 
music:— 

Hail, Disliop Valentine 1 whose day this is ; 

All the air is tb^* diocese. 

And all the chirping choiresters 
And other birds are thy parishioners; 

'I'lioii marryest every year 

'I'lio lyric lark, and tho grave whispering dove ; 

'i'lin s*[Arrow that neglects his life tor love. 

The household bird with the red stomacher ; 

Thou uiak’st llie blackbird speed as soon 
As doth the goldfinch or the bulycoii— 

This day, more chpcrfully than ever shine, 

'i'hib day, which might inflame thyself, old Valentine t 

Were tho old springs warmer than ours, or is it only that tho 
hearts of the people wore less easily chilled, imd they foi|imw the 
summer beibre tlie daffodils come, and while the snow is still at 
war with the snowdrop? February seems cold weather for 
wooing, and the ingenious novelist is nght who holds that August 
is tho dangerous month, and that love waxes cold ” with October, 
and dies when the hunting-season has fairly begun. Are there no 
maids and bachelors to revive the old customs, with the old 
fiiniiture and faded colours, and to revere, with verses and posies, 
that “ saint of admirable parts, and singular love and charity, St. 
Valentino ” P Probably the custom in its right form is oroolete 
now; but some thought it obsolete in 1660, yet it long aurvived 
that year of grace. 


GRlURfi: WIT. 

I N whatever terms we frame the defiultion of wit, it most, we- 
think, he accepted that in no nation has the possmion of the 
quality of wit enjoyed such just fame as in ancient Greece, and 
our opinion is supported by reference to a small brocbuio of one 
hundred and twenty pages, comprising some four hundred say¬ 
ings, bans mats, and” atm, put forth by one of our most eminent 
Greek scholars, Mr, Paley.* These tiave been collected by him, 
put together with as much abbreviation as was praeticabls in the 
course of reading, and adcommodated to the perusal of general 
readers with some taste for scholarship, so as to introduce wem to 
a field little traversed in school reading. 

A goM many of the best anecdotes are referable to .<^Blian'e 
Varia Hittaria, in fourteen books, the work- of a Homan of 
Hadrian's date who was, however, keenly fond of the Qreeiu and 
Greek literature and oratory. To him we owe a saviiiff of l^nds- 
todeB, that “ if some one were to show me two roads, ue one load^ 
ing to the devil and the other to Parliament, I would ^ooae the 
former.” Comparing the English of this repartee with the ori^finil, 
we find it nearly literal, and it affords us an opportunity of Doring 
the discrepancy between modern and ancient taste on the appre¬ 
ciation of the pleasantest of dubs. Another glvea a saying of 
Anaxarchus, who ridiculed Alexander the Greata fiuMj tat calling 
himself a god. The King was ill, and his n^sidaB oider^ him 
a pudding. **A}1 the hopes of our goa,*^ said AiisxiirokQf» 

** he in this piiddiug.” Another iiwiQg Is tacked to ths name 
of Plato by tho same aneodotist, iEUan. concfjmlfig the peCfd* 
of Agrigentuui. He observed that they had eoidy 
and gave costly banquets, and thereupon nMaaiked that timf cult 
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«*lf tlitaj were to live for evor, aod dined as if they would 
deed,£»r eter. Aoedrding to another version of ih© same saying 
we find that one intenur^tion of the last part of it supposes 
the Agttgentinei to dine as if they were to die next day. 
A truly didaotie saying is attributed by ^Klian to the Spartan 
magistratest ** When certain persons' from Olazoiuoum had 
come to Sparta and smeared with soot tiie seats on which the 
Spartan msgistraies sat discharging public duties; on discovoriug 
what bad wvn done and by whom/they expressed no indignation, 
bat merely ordered a public proclumatiou to ho made, * Let it be 
lawful for the people.of Olasomenm to uiake blackguards of them- 
selves/ • A very )^e number of apothegms, proverbs, or Bnyings 
of more or less wiL occur up aud down the collected works of 
Flutarehy although Schneidowin does not hesitato to attribute 
these to some impostor usurping hla name. At any rate, they are 
handily classified, and form a bulky addition to Mr. Palev's trans¬ 
lated epedmeDS. Uoro is a bder and bright saying which this 
writer attaches to King Archelaus, when a talkative barber, 
trimming bis beard, asked him How shall 1 cut it y’ ” “ In 
silence,** replied the King. The anecdote recalls one of Olmrles I l.’s 
bragging barbers, who boasted to him ho could cut Ills Majesty’s 
throat when he would—a boast for w-bicli be wns only disiuistHid, 
though for a like rash vaunt, according to l^eter (’unuingham, the 
barber of Dionysius was crucified. To return to Plutarch, lie tells 
the following stories, both good in their way, of Philip of Macedon. 
In passing sentence on two rogues, he ordered one to leave 
Macedonia with all speed, and the other to trj^ to catch him. 
No less astute was his query os to a strong position he wished to 
occupy, which was reported by the scouts to be almost im¬ 
pregnable. “ Is there not,*’ he asked, “oven a pathway to it wide 
enough for an ass laden with gold ? ” Philip, too, according to 
Plutaioh, is entitled to the fatherhood of an lubige which retains 
its oument fame about ** calling a spade a sniide.** ^ybeu 
some Olynthians denounced Philip’s courtiers to liim as traitors, 
they were, ho said, “rude and illiterate, rfiv aKafprjv 

XtyoKTor/' Another sample of a witty saying from Plutarch's 
mint is that attributed to Theniistocles, that his son was 
the most powerful man in Greece. ** For, said he, “ the 
Athenians rulo the Hellenes, I rule the Aiheiuans, your mother 
rules me, and you rule your mother.” We must cite one or two 
dther of the many examples from Plutarch. This is attributed by 
him to I^otychidas, son of Arlslo. “ A snake busing twined itself 
round a key, which was declared by the seers to be a portent, , 
l^eutycbidas rcmiirkcd, ‘Mt would have been more of a portent 
if the key had twined itself round a snake.” Gtluos are con¬ 
nected with ornithology, like the apothegm of one wdio plucked 
the feathers from a nightingale, and finding it a very Bmiill 
bird, exclaimed, “You little wretch, you're nothing but Aoicc” 
(0a>f'd Tit €aai kui ovhiif iikXo) j and again, the repartee of 
a i.acuuian to a man of Sparta, who twitted him with being 
unable to stand as long as binipelf ou one leg. “ No! ” 
replied the other; “ but any goose can.” This hm mot, 
ns it is called by Urban Ohovreuu in bis Ana tvol. vii., p. S), 
is told with relerenco to persons who set great stove on very 
frivolous .accomplishments; but neither in the Greek nor in the 
translation have wo lit upon a referenro to evidence of the fact 
which iho repaiTco seems to assume. “Wlu n Denmdea the 
orator remarked, that tho swords of the lii^parlajis were so 
short that they couM ho swallowed by conjurors, Agis the younger 
king of that name replied, ‘ Wo tind them quite long enough to 
reach tho enemy.’’’ Here tho wit exerted is of a truly Spartan 
tenor, hut tBe .'inocdoto of Oleomencs's oath to give the 
Argives a truce for seven diys, and excusing his perfidious 
slaughter of them in their sleep ou tho third night - “ It was a truce 
Ibr seven days ’’—is surely not wit, but subterfuge. Else¬ 
where, ns for example, in somocxlracis from Lucian (wo except 
tho extracts from Ids tract on Demnuax), it is not very easy 
to Boe tho point so clearly ns to justify their admission into tho area 
of Greek wit. 3’lio story of liippocluides, the devil-may-care son 
of Tisandrus, with the remark of Agaristeb'a father, *‘0 son of 
Tisandrus, you have danced away your bride ”; and tho undig¬ 
nified dancer’s reckless reply, “ llippocleldes don’t care,” perhaps 
belong rather to humour than to wit. Others of Mr. Paley's drafts 
on Herodotus come more easily into the pre.scrihed area. An anec¬ 
dote of Slrabo gives a vivid picture of the clashing of a harper’s 
performances with the sounding of a bell for opening of the ii.sh 
market. All the audience vanished at once save a little deaf man. 
The harper expressed himself unutterably flattered at his having 
resisted the importunity of the hell. “ What! ” cried tho deaf man, 
“ has the fish bell rung f Tlieu I'm off too. Good-by !” One excel- 
leilt saying from Plutarch has bren as yet overlooked. It is tacked 
oxr toPeisistratus, one of the most genial figures among tbc ancientH. 
“ When minded to marry agaiu be was dissuaded by his sons, 
who asked whether * he was dissatisfied with them.' * Oertaiiily 
not, my dear fellows/ he re])lied, ‘ 1 wish to have more like you.’” 
In the rare hoard of anccdota preserved in Alhenteus occur many 
admirable tnota and witty Hayings which have Imen culled once 
and Again; many also doubtless which have hitherto escaped 
translation. No Greek scholar needs to be told that a great 
Aristopbanio exeroiso of wit consists in the figure irupu npotr- 
doKiav, iKe surprise of some ludicrous substitution for the idea 
nataraUy expected. The lively fiidi tattle enshrined in the pages 
of Athenioas abemnds in instances of this. Here is one attributed 
to Tbeocritueof Chios (another than the Syracusan or Alexandrian 
idylUtt), aad addressed by him ** to one Diodes, a fiBh<^lutton who 
bA iMt hie wife and was cianuniDg-in fish at her funeral feast, 


whilst at the same time he shed teari.” Theocritus said to him— 
“ Weep not, you can do no good by—fiah*eating ”.(Ath. 344.p< B.> 
Another story oooors to us, which we may quote m illustration, of 
a wit who, when told that the “ray” was a good fish, said, 
“ Y'es; about as good as if a man were to eat a boiled cloak. 
The name of Stobmua recalls to us auotbor famous collector of 
valiiablo and instructive sayings, whose date is uncertain^ but pro¬ 
bably later than that of llicrocles ; it is also pretty certain that he 
wns a heathen. Of his two works, the Edoya^. and the Florilegiumf 
the latter has been of great Bi'^rvice to modern anecdotists. From the 
tenor of many of the stories we are led to accept the account that 
he compiled them for the guidance of his son. A thief excused 
himself to Jk^mosiheues by Haying, “ 1 did nut know it was yours/* 
“ But you did know,” said the other, “ that it was not yours.” 
Another records that Simonides used to say “ho never once 
regretted having held his tongue, but very often be had felt sorry 
for having spoken.” According to the same collector, Zeno held! 
the same teaching from experience when he said to a talkative 
youth, “ Young man, nature gave us ono tr)ngue, but two ears, 
that we may hear just twice as much as we speak.” 

Since wo have expressed, under some reserve, an opinion that 
much that is preserved in Lucian is hardly to be classed as 
Greek wit, it is but fitting to cite one or two exceptions. Here* 
is one from bis treatise “ De Saltatu,” ii. p. 309, which pre¬ 
sents two witty apologues. The people of Antioch were in 
the habit of criticising the personal appearance of the actors 
on the stage. When a short man came on to act the part of 
Hector, the audience called out, “ Whore’s Hector P You ore 
only the boy Astyauax! ’* When a very tall one was to play the 
part of OapaneuB scaling the wall of Thebes, they exclaimed, “ Step* 
in! Never mind the ladder.” In bis Life of Demonaz the same 
famous satirist and humourist tolls succinctly how Demonax, when 
a sorcerer boasted that be could, by bis potent charms, make 
people give him just what ho liked, said, “ Follow me; I have one 
simple charm that will do as much as auy of yours.” Going to a 
baker’s shop, he produced a penny, and said, “ Give me a loaf.*^ 
UidiculJng the pedantry of such as affect archaic words, Lucian 
makes this same Demonax say to one who was guilty of so doing,. 
“ 1 asked you, my friend, a question in tho language of the 
day, and you answer it as Agamemnon would have done.”' 
Hut a mine of wit still lies in divers other collections, hardly yet 
unearthed so as to be puhlici juris. 


THE REVOLVER AGE. 

I T has always pleased historians of the picturesque kind to 
divide the periods of history in some more striking manner 
than by humdrum numerals. We b(*g to suggest to the next his¬ 
torian of this kidney the title of this article as a neat and appro¬ 
priate designation for tho last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
There are mystorios in it of the mn.<9t profitable kind to tho devout 
explorer; the mechanical perfection and practical inefficiency of the 
revolver, its capacity of “ making all men alike taU,” or rather 
short, its iinheroic character, &c. &c., all ofiering texts for im- 
provument by the expositor. Hut at present we do not speak 
tropically, but literally. In Tibet'im dfjluj:it Oronte»; the Ohio and 
the Mississippi ha\e made a junction with the Thames, and tho 
shops and pockets of Loudon overflow with revolvers. A peaceable 
Londoner of thirty years ago would have been aghast at the stacks 
of little boxes containing ] icriugers, the artlessly strewn piles of 
“ bulldogs ” which offui* themselves to him now in tho public 
streets. There was 11 time when a single “ Colt '* in a gunsmith’s 
window xvus something for a lounger with nothing to do to stop' 
and gazo at: now the weapons of this kind lie heaped, like- 
currants or a new imporlatiou of tho finest Tafilat dates, in every 
twentieth shop or so. Neitlier can it be said that it is a mere 
idle display. The mild Londoner of ancient days who has just 
been described walks dow'u a secluded street in St. John’s Wood, 
and he learns that a young person ** ftiolin’ around ** with a play¬ 
thing of this sort has shut herself. To settle bis nervea, he enters 
w'haL a French traveller once described, with poUteneas and truth, 
08 those cafts of London, whoso decorations are violent, whose 
accommodation is insufficient, and whose coDSummaiioDs afflict 
tho throat with a singular thirst *’; and, as he enters, a salvo of 
revolver bullets greets him. Ho seeks the western quarters of the 
towm, and a still more interesting sight is to be seen. From 
a stately mansion there bounds a burgle, pursued by a fair damsel 
in the garb of servitude. Sovcral polimmen and a postmau chare 
the burglar, even as Thompson of Angel’s was chased by the Hald- 
Ileaded Snipe of the Valley, But the parts on this occasion are 
reversed. The Bald-Headed Snipe “ ran and occasionally shot 
tho policemen and the postman run, and. occasiouadly are shot at. 
Two revolvers grace tho person of the burghu*, and, having dis¬ 
abled his pursuers, he seeks the shelter of the unfinished house so 
doar to burglars, and is seen no more, except dimly, and in a 
legendary manner, buying hats in Portland Hoad, and demanding 
to bo driven to finish the day at tho Grecian Theatre. If the 
frightened spectator flies from the capital of England to that of 
Scotland, a remarkable variation of the same scene meets him be¬ 
tween Edinbm*gh and I.ieith; while, os for the third metropolis of 
the Vnited Kingdom, it need hardly be said that in Dublin t^ re¬ 
volver is the usual occon^paoiment of the breakfast-table and the 
bedroom to ^ping and waking man and woman. The revolves 
psmoctcib with the Irish gentleman, peregrmatur, nu(%cae»„ 
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esj^ally rusticati^r. Tf he is wise, he is followed by a servant with 
a double-barrelled fi^un; Winchester repeaters lie on his table, and 
for carrififfe company a carbine smooth-nored and loaded with buclc- 
shot is believed to be a sunerior prptection. But the revolver is, 
AS it were, additional to all these. What with Land Leappuers in 
Ireland, footpads in Scotland, and huiy^lars in Bnj^lond, the gun- 
uiakoi's of lier Majesty's dominions ought to bo dnviog a roaring 
trade. 

The Cromwell Jload burglary is perhaps chiefly romarltable 
because of the number of the weapons which the evasive burglar 
carried. Its circumstances qua burglary were familiar to the nt- 
teutivo student of the burglarious art. A neighbourhood whe;*© 
inhabited and uninhabited houses are arranged after the fashion 
of streidty l^con, and where yet other houses in an unfinished 
state occur, is the burglar's paradise. TI10 uninhabiied liouso is 
for him not merely a place of rest and meditation, but the 
easiest and safest mode of entriince to the inliitbiled Jioiise. The 
iinfinishud dwelling is a rofugo, a hind of Malepartiis in which 
lleynard defies his enemies. The unfiuished house or ciircass is 
a delight to hurglaiK and to boys, but a fearful place of traps to 
the hasty pursuer. Its rooms, floorloss or Im'iiishcd only with 
some narrow strip of Hour with a yawning precij)ico beside it; ite 
stairs, nun-oxistout or iinramparted, and all its other mysteries, are 
pervious to the expert, but likely h> bring tlio rash intruder 
to complete grief. The valour of Lady 11 arburtons buusemaid 
—for it seems that it was a honsomiud, and not Iho more ex¬ 
perienced and generally elder cook -is pleasant, but not wholly 
novel. That several uiiarmod policemen—on tlio principle of 
an aged but uublo-minded constable in the Clninuel islands, 
who once romarlmd, “ Oo n’est pas la force, monsieur; cost 
rautoritti''—should bo set to catch a very well-armed burglar, is 
olso an old story, and as for the postman, bis prohnhlo I'ato is 
nothing new. In the ordinary course of British oHiciitlisiii tliat 
postmaii, having obeyed the imiuoinorial duty ini])c)Si*d on all Her 
Majesty's subjects, of assisting in thicr-caiching at the ri.-k of Jiis 
life and the loss of his blood, will have his j)ay stopped while be 
is in hospital, will bu reprimanded for absonce, anti ]iei*Jiiips liiu^d 
for not Jiaviiig comphsled his delivery. Wo say in the ordinary 
course, for it is possible that Mr. l'’awcelt may prevont things 
taking this turn. But what is really now is the apparition of the 
two-i'ovulvorod burglar. Samurai with two swords all num know, 
and tbei-e was a period when Iho British sailor, out of tlio 
spoils of VVenchnieii and ISpaniarJs, invariably carried two wa1che.rf, 
which in a frolic he occasionally fried because of their likeness 
to eggs. But two revolvers aro something now; even one is 
n comparatively recent addition to the equipment of the com¬ 
plete uurglar. It is not known whether before the days 
of the late Mr. Peace any one liad thought of attaching 
the wc'ipoii by a strap to the wrist that so the hands 
might be free, and the pistol always aviiilable. .Perhaps Peace in¬ 
vented the strap. But oven that departed hero is not recorded to 
have uTiiiud hiuif-elf with the (JircusHiin luxury of two revolvure. 
Probably soiutj rival of tl^o hatless theatre-goer of the Grecian 
will now perform his works, his daily ta^ks of burglary, with 
three, and so by degri'cs we shall return to tho da}8 when, on tho 
■authority of 7 «o JVra^c, gentlemen of another branch of the pro¬ 
fession suspciiuod pistols by pairs, tmd almost do/.ens, about their 
manly frames, in saslies and scarves of ulegant pattern. As there 
must be many burglars iu Loudon, this will be n great sct-ulF to 
tho present dull uniformity of masculine habit, and will improve 
the appearance of the streets not a little. 

The iirst impulse of tho householder is, of course, to go and do 
likevviso, and he has beeu known in tho la.st few days to take 
counsel with his friends on the best mothud of arming. A cursory 
allusion has already been made to dillerciicus of opinion as to the 
best arinamont fur a thr«Mteuod man of peace, liiomo outhorities 
recmnineud the old-fashioned duelling-pistol, single or double, 
loaded also on tho old-fashioned principle, with loose powder, a 
wad -pierced and plugged with more powder Biiy4he very cun¬ 
ning onus—and plenty of rather large shot, or one leaden bolus of 
the old uiince-of-iead pattern. For tho mero purposes of annihi¬ 
lating the burglar, there can be no doubt that this would be most 
eilective, while for ihe purpose of disabling him at a distance, the 
liisli pku of double-barrelled carbLncB or shot-guns is cummond- 
ablo. But those wim(U) nerves are uot heroically strung see more 
safety in tho multiplied rosources supplied by the revolver, os well 
as more merit in its handiness, cheapness, and so forth. Perhaps 
they are not wholly wise. Most revolvers from their extreme short¬ 
ness of barrel and want of equipoise aro very diillcult to shoot 
Atialght with; tho copper cartridges usually supplied for them Imve 
but little range and less penetration, and the very number of re- | 
eerve shots is, as expert students of military history and human 
nature know, likely to encourage wild firing. Besides, there are 
revolvers and revolvers, and many of those commonly sold are in- 1 
atrumonts probably useless and certainly dangerous. Belgian and 
American j^nmakers have for many years turned out these things 
aft a surprisingly low price, and probably BlrmingUam has not 
been isr oehind. Now a cheap revolver can by no means be a 
good cue. The mechanism requires to he cnrelhlly made and of 
good material, while most of the best movements and acUons 
are protected by patent. It was said by an expert in a rncent 
^ai-^wbeD,as it was thought, murder, but, as it appeanili pro- 
unintentiional suieido, had resultra from the Wore^men- 
mooed aronnd*’ with these awkward toys—that aoma 

rafolvefti aro eo fUmsily adjusted and so badly poii^ that, in. tito 
mete kildlog of them by an unskilled person, the drag on the 


hand miffht set the trigger free. Besidee Cheap ra?rdlvera are 
aliraya jamming, while, .weak Ca the.charges oiOally arCi the 
breecli-piece not unfroquently proves iCcnfUciait io remit ft, If. 
therefore, any one doteribinea to procure a revolver for the hie of 
himself or his housemaid—this could not be regarded aa a badge 
of shivery like the once-bated cap, because toy revolvers appended 
to cliiltehiiiies are by no means unknown ornaments, though very 
ugly ones—it is suggested to him that he should ^t a good one, 
that ho should have himself moderately bstructed in the ush of iL 
and tlint, above all, be should keep It well out of the way of 
others. 

After all, however, the simultaneous girding .of revolvers to all 
sides is a thing by no means to he wished. It is clear that, iP* 
burglars take to them—as in all seriousness they seem to have dono 
—tlio police must he armed with some weapon more effeotivd 
than tho truncheon. This might be the heavily-shod staff which 
has been suggested, and has been actually tried with ^od 
cliect in J.iiverpool. In some cases it would almost certainly nave 
to he the revolver. To make a fuss about au “ armed police is 
nonsense. If a policeman can bo trusted with a truncheon, he can 
be trusted with a revolver, and the dangerous part of him to the 
public is nut his pistol or his truncheon, but his tongue, But Sir 
VViUiam llarrourt's answer in the House of Oommons the Other 
I night seems to show that the Government are seriously thinkiog 
I of taking some steps to put down the revolver in the case of 
civilians.” As everybody knows, a good many suggestions have 
bnen made, such as a stamp duty on revolvers, a licence duty for 
[ carrying them, or eveu a positive proliibition of them in public 
I places without good cause shown. These and other suggestions 
are oxcolluul iu intention, but a little difficult to carry out. The 
I revolver is in its luiliire a pocket instrument; mid a compulsory 
Koarching of all pockets, say at 12 o’clock every day, would ho 
I costly ami (lilliciilt in Iho first place, and might bo unpopular iu 
the* Second. Ihdbiibly tho irnpo.‘<ilioii of penal servitude for life 
on e\Lrv bnrglnr found armed with firearms, whether he ust*d 
them or not, and of a heavy penalty on any one using revolvers 
in a public plaoo, whciher harm came of it or uot, migbt have 
some Meanwliilo, there is somewhere about a Urested— 

though at ono time hatless—Jay Hawk of tho Mountains, who has 
twi) n*volverH, und is a very good shot while ho runs. AVitU a 
view to him Sir lOdmund llonderson repeats tho plaintive cry, 

“ Look to your fastenings.’' Ho does not any “Ijook to your revol- 
ver.s "; nor, on tho whole, do we feel inclined to say so, though it 
may ho mlmiltud to bo scarcely fair that a nolicomau with a 
triinchoou, or a householder witli a hair-hrusli, should bo expected 
to meet ns ou equal terms a burglar with a Colt’s double-action, 
Bolf-cxlracting .3S0, or nii Iiisb Coustubulary bulldog.” 


ZA FJljyCKSSE DE If,4(WAD AT THE COMfiDIE 
rilANCAlSE. 

OIXCE tho production of iJmiivl Jifoc/zaHast spring, the Comi^dio 
O Franyaiiie ha.s been contfoit with one novelty and ono revival - 
exclusive of tho brilliant pei'ruru)anco.s ofZa liourf/roig Qentilhomme 
and L'impyompia tie Versailles^ on tho occasion of the two hundredth 
annivorsiuy of tho I’oundation of tlio theatre. The novelty was 
au ambitious ono—a five-act play in verse, cnllod Gann, by an 
untried author, M. I’aul Dehiir. We have no space for a detailed 
account of this production, which had only a limited buccos.s. The 
revival was ihe play by M. Vacqiierie mentioned above, J^ean. 
ilr/izf/ry, originally actod in 1863. Had tho title been A Spoilt 
Child,” tiie object of tho four acts of this tiresome piece would 
have been exactly described; for the author has set himself to 
portray the humours of a corUiin Olivier, one of the most dis¬ 
agreeable persons that can be imagined, whom Jean Baudry, out 
of pure benevolence, lias taken into hU house and oducated. The 
ill-tempered, self-conscious youth is played with extraordinary 
skill by M. Worms; and M. Got throws all his usual abUity into 
the character of the mistaken philanthropist, Jean Baudry. No 
talent, however, could make siicii a piece interesting; and we 
wonder that it was thought worthy of reproduction while hundreds 
of far better plays, old and now, remain iinnerformed. There was at 
one limo some thought of playing La MoabUe, a biblical drama, 
by M. Paul BeroulMe, whose tine play VJffmnann was successful 
at the Uddon a short time ago; but, after the piece had been 
accepted, the author rocoivod au intimation that he would do well 
to withdraw it. M. Deroulddo prides himself on being at once a 
Ijih'ulil and a Christian, and would have us believe that> his 
Opinions were distasteful to some who hold high jrolitical offices. 
It has been whispered—and we have .reason to Defleve with abso¬ 
lute truth—that it was rejected in favour of Jean JSaudiy ic order 
to please the most advanced section of Kopuhlicani. what 

we have already said, it will have boon seen that tiiis miserable 
iece of time-serving has met with its just reward. Jean £mtdry 
as been unsuccessful; and the theatre has lost the credit ^ tueo- 
ducinge piece which had sterling merit, though it m%ht not £syo 
pleas^ everybody. 

At last, however, a novelty has made its appeanmoen. JM. 
Alexandre Dumas bos produced what we may termi Itt 
guage of science, a pathological, or even a (eratologic^i mpm;* 
iw it deals with the morbid mental oonditUm of 
who .are all utterly abnormah The jdeee, vlldeli jf^.'^^three 
short acts, is called La JPrimue 

to a name which has been to the heroine-in n certain 
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Hie ^turday Iteview. 


Mt, in order to indicate discreetly the fact that she is of 
descent Soahdal, in the person of an old, and for once 
well-informed Mid acbarate, rotf^, called Godler, admirably acted 
by Ad. Thiron» records that her father came to Paris in 1853, when 
he was Grown Prinpe $ that there he fell in love with the pi*eUy 
and, not too scmpoloos daughter of a shopkeeper^ who was hastily 
msmed to a ooniphusant nobleman, the Marquis de Quansas, to 
ocmoeal the royal indisoTotion. The scene in which these secrela 
are communicated by Qndler to a young friend, M. Tr< 3 vel(:i, is one 
^ the most brilliant that M. lJumns has ever written. The 
dialogue, sparkling with wit, and barbed with malice, derives 
additional point from being spoken in the house of the Princoss 
barself, whore there is thunder in the airand the iutcrlociitors, 
though they affect to be intimatofiiendsof herself and her husband, 
are really exulting OTer the impending catastroplie, and pause 
areiy now and then to rally each otlier on personal peculiarities 
and piquant details, like medical students at a post-mortem exami¬ 
nation. For the XMneess, Mile. Liouuelte de (Quansas, had made 
a love-match with the Count Jean do ITiin, seven years before the 
niece begins. They have one child, a hoy. Her extravagance 
has ruined them, and the curtain rises on an explanation of the 
pecuniary situation given to the Count by his man of biisiuuss. 
They owe, or rather she owes, r, 107,127"Jmnes 52 contimea, to 
defray which the only visible asset is the value of their house, 
eome 800,000 francs. There is, however, one waj of oblaiuiug a 
sum which, if added to this, would pay everybodv. Her father 
had promised her 1,500,000 francs, which were to be remitted to 
her after his death by a certain Baroness f^padetia. Two millions 
were left to this lady by will, with the following note;—‘* i am 
certain that Mme. do Spadetta will make good use of this money.” 
Her own view of the bequest was that she should keep the whole 
herself; in consequence of which ri*<^o 1 utioi] Lioniiette and she 
had quaiTollod. After a while, liowever, she propo.'sod to 
Lionnotto U) accept 500,000 francs, on condition of returning all her ! 
lather’s letters. Liunuette, with characteristic vehetueiiCH, hud 
scornfully declined the bargain. The lawyer, M. Itichard, uslvs , 
why she attuohes such importance to ihusu letters:— | 

J.lMNNMCTTr;, ' 

Yoiia Ic dt'iii.indez.. MonRicnr llit luml ? INniraiioi mix IcKros 

d'un pbre qu’oii niiiwiit, cpii vous ..inniit, qui liluil. I’liounnc qu'rtaiL uion 
perc ct qm (.'.it imu't ? 

Ilu'ii.vrtii. 

Qu’est-co quo vons poniptcz on f.iin' ? 

l.ioMNi/rn:. 

Los ganior, loa roUrc, rommo oola in ’arrive de tcnqis rn tonqn, lor^qiw ' 
](M vivmir.') iirL'iiijuii'iit nu mo di'gouli'nt ; et (|iian(l j<‘ iiKiiirrai, 1<‘' ciiqioih r 
avoo. uiui pour Jo*! lui rendre, a lui, .s'll t’-'l. vrai (lu’ttii *?e loirnuvo d.nii In 
mort quiukl on s’ohL aiini'dan*! In vie. t^uisait'r H|U<■^ avuir ('-(e si jtiii - 
sant aiir I:i torro, il u'tmra iiPiU-vtio (pie nioi au ('i>‘l; il I'aiit Ini-n que je 
gnrdo quk'lipio chose pour me t'airo rmum.iilrt'—haul—2iui'.({ii’il ii a pan 
pu me iccuiiuaitre ia-bu.-). 

.Ti.an « Itivluird. 

Commonl ni‘pan ndnrw oetio fcinrne-la. (7/ hti prend la tCiv duns lea 
maiua et lui ltau,c lea vheveux,) Tien.i . . . tirii.i. 

UlciTxr.n, prrunnt h‘ innin de /,/onnrtte. 

I.I© fait Ovit qiruJlt* a do la lai’c, ot qii’oti vi'IM a liien nomim*'! vii vous 
nommsut J.ioiiuetlo—jwlito lionnc—mail malli'-uivtisi'iuciit cv n'c-l yns 
avee 5a qu’uu jjiuu Ics creanciiift, ct \v a'uus ai uUvit le sluI uimvcu <jui 
VOUS rests. 

Ltonni.'ite. 

Dieu n donmt, Diou donnera ; s'il u'y yiciise pas, nu petit boobenr. 

In the lawyer’s last speech the clue is given to the complex 
nature of the Countess; she hits iiiLieril(}d a royal nobility I'roiu 
her father; reckle.''8 exLnivagnnce from hin* mother. After the 
aoene of wliich we have quoted a pu.s.snge Llie Uount and Countes.s 
ara joined by their guests, Godlcr, TnA-ele, and Nourvad}', all 
somewhat disconcerted by the introduction of’bu.siness into a 
social gathcidug. Kuurvnd^', a man of hnnndless wealth, takes an 
opportunity when the Oonntess is ulono for a moment to Avalk up 
to nor, ana calmly and quietly to inform her that she is ruined; 
that he loves her; and thni lie has bought and furnished for her 
a certain house in the Champs Elysces, which sho can take pos- 1 
sassion of at any moment. In a cabinet tlioro she will find the 
title-deeds^ and on a table a casket containing a million in gold— 

“ fxappd )expr^s pour vous; e’est do Tor vii-Tgo, tel quo doit etre 
I'or qua voa pctltes uoalas daigneraieut toucher.” This inventory 
df advantages of the })vopbsud residence being terminated, he j 
hpnda the kdy the key of the oack door, with the further assurance 
&at bo.will pass the whole of the following day there. Her only 
reply is to,throw the key contemptuously out of window, and she 
Misea ,]| 7 ourvady to join h($r otlier guests. Her liusband, however, 
n^itetearAt from the lawyer that all her debts have been paid by 
lyst^ous millionaire,* wliosn attentions to his wife he Imd 
7 nqti^d, and in a acme of the utmost violence of language 
tfltuije he accuses her of beingj^^iiirvady’s mistress. Imht*- 
she exclaims as the curtain falls. Tho next act takes place 
(p hQi;«e that Nourvudy has purchased for Lionnette. The 
L iseippty when tho curtain rises; but presently Lionnette 
veiled. She has come to ask Nourvady, whom she 
I invite to her own house, his reasons for thus dishonour- 
naje-rou innocent woman—in her husband’s eyes; at least, 
to be the only possible explanation of a step that, on 
Iaa4 down by tbe dramatist, anpeorB to us almost 
scene that follows is one or those strange exhi- 
! amtormal passion that are so characteristic of M. 
^ter i^ys. Xfoarvody admits that his course of action 
iliberately adopted, os much from hatred of the husband 



08 fhim love of the lady. He is a skilful duellist, and hopes to 
kill the Count in the mcp ti n g which he knows to be inevitable; 
but, in the event of a contrary result, he has made a will, by which 
he leaves bis millions to the son of the Count tai. Coantess, whom 
he protests that bo hates nearly as much as his father, because ho 
is the living proof of the love that tho Count had folt for his wife. 
Can any refinements of liatred be imagined more cruol or more 
diabolical F Lionnette walks to ibe casket that contains the gold, 
opens it, and, as she turns over tho glittering hoard with wMch 
it is brimming over, speaks a very curious and characteristic 
tirade which is too long for quotation. While she is still 
speaking a loud knocking at the door is hoard, with a demand 
to oiien in the name of the law. Lionnette, looking out of the 
window, secs her husband, accompanied by the police. She 
at once comprehends the situation. Nourvady bids her conceal 
herself. InUignnnt at the odious iuterpretation which she knows 
will be put upon her presence in ihut house with him, she 
not only refuses to move, but tears off her veil, lets her hair 
fall over her shoulders, and standing thus in an attitude in which 
her husband had declared she was most beautiful, demands of 
Nourvady, in her desperation, if be really loves her. He, with 
jiassion equal to hers, protests tlie sincerity of his love, 
whilo tlio blows, direrti-d by her husband’s orders, whqse voice 
IS board without, redouble on the door. To her lovers appeal 
‘‘ Bites moi quo vous ui’airaoz,” she answei-s despairingly. **Hdl 
oui! Jc vous aime, piiisqu'il le veut,” as the dour gives way and 
Jean enters, attended by the ComniiHsairc de Police, whom ho has 
brought with him to prove the fact of his dishonour. The scene 
that ensues is easy to imagine, though tho brutal frankness of the 
language may never bofure have Ixicu equalled on the stage. 
Jjiouuette, seated on the couch in the centre of the room, in an 
ultilndo of detiauce, first declares that she is in her own bouse, and 
that thereloro no one has ilio right to find fault with her—in proof 
of which statemeiit slio signs tho title-deeds which tho oilicer 
finds in the cabinet; and, secondly, that her hii.sband's worst 
aii.spiclons are true, wUjk's.s the gold on the table, some of 
which sho suggests tliat he luid bettor appropriate. 

The end ul tiiis Kct is eh'vcriy nmuaged. Tho officer dismisses 
first Nourvady, then Idonnotte, and lastly Jeau, advising tho latter 
not to be been leaving the house in his company, because l^es 
Frati^'uls ij'aiinciit pos les mails qui font surprondro leurs femmes par 
le comuiissaire de police.” The third act takes place in the after¬ 
noon of the same dny, in the house c.l the Count. In the opening 
bcene wo find him explaining his conduct r>f the morning to Godlor 
and Tievele ; or ratlier tiying to do so, for avo find his reasoning 
tlio roverso of conclubiro. it was possibly tho author’s intention 
to show that his conduct did not admit of defence. To him enters 
Ills ItiAvyer, M. llii-hnixl, w'ho explains that the Countess has r&- 
Iui'ikmI home, and that the whole affair remains secret — a state- 
incui surprising enough to nn audience Avbo had been informed 
in the preroding act that a gi‘eai crowd had gatheix^d round Nour- 
vady’s house, attracted by tho spectacle of a forcible entry on 
the part of tho police. 'J’ho law'ver, intent on setting matters 
right, has next an interview with Lionnette, who is pre- 
pui-ing in her despaii* to fling herself helplessly and hope- 
k'ssly into the anus of a man whom she despises, only 
to got away from another w'hom she despises equally, if not 
more. lie tries to induce her to sue her child, but she refuses; 
and, though he can see that blio is disguising her real feelings, ho 
cannot shake her resolution. Whilo they nro still speaking, 
Nourvady comes to fetch her, as coolly as though he were paying 
an innocent iiiorniug rail. Lionnette, iveolved to carry out her 
destiny, puts on her bonnet, and is about to go away with Nourvady, 
when little liaoul comes iu. A pretty scone ensues of fondness on 
his part, and aficcted indiflhrence on her.?, which Nourvady contem¬ 
plates with growing excitement. At last, Avhou tho child has placed 
himsolf in front of his mother, and tells her that she shall not m 
away from him, Nour\ady loses all patience, and pushes the child 
abide so rougliiy tliut he is thrown violently to the ground. Lion- 
liotto—the one good passion in her heart aroused at last—hurls 
herself upon Nourvady, whom sho seizes by the throat, os though 
she would strangle him, exclaiming, “ Miserable 1 miserable I 
partez I ptu tez! ” Leaving him, she flings herself down beside her 
child, in a pasbiou of repentance, ns M. Richard enters. The astuto* 
and kindly lawyer, seeing that his introduction of llaoulatthe criUoal 
moment has had the desired ellectybids Nourvady take himself off, 
a bidding which that worthless person obeys with much precipi¬ 
tancy, leaving Lionnette still weeping over her child, who la mors 
frightened than hurt. Reassured as to his condition, she sends M. 
Richard fur her husband, of whom sho begs forgiveness, and the 
lawyer’ sums up tho whole situation in a sentence :—** Un cri 
d'enfaut! cela suffit. (^^uaiid tout estbieii dtSsespilriS, Dieu a de ces 
moyoub-lu.” And so iho curtain falls, leaving the audience to ask 
various questions. How did tho Comte and Comtesse de Hun get 
on afterwards ? did tho Count call on M. Nourvady P what was 
the result of the duel ? what became of the ** million en or vieiw,” 
and of the remaining thirtj^-nine of the forty that he was said to 

S osBesB ? what did society ” say of the Count, who got his wife’s 
obts paid by a stranger? Those and various other problems 
equally perplexing remain unsolved. 

The position of M. Dumas in tJie world of letters bos made us 
analyse at length his latest production, for which, however, wo 
find it diffieolt to sa^ one word of commendation, or even ^f excuse* 
Immoral it ii not; vice, in the person of M. Nourvady, is ro* 
verse of attractive; no one con sympathize with Jjiounotto in her 
excursion to the brink of a moral precipice, and tho husband is so 
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coloar)o88 that he in hardly worth notice; but os a picture of con¬ 
temporary eocioty (which it professes to be) it is a coarse and vulgar 
daub, r^o doubt the author will presently publish an elaborate 
preface or pamphlet, iu which he will demonstrate that Xo IVtin- 
tie JiaffddaiB auiuiated by a high moral purpose, which the 
public are too bliud or too wicked to discover for themselves. 
Meanwhile, we are of the opinion of the distinguished audie^e 
wlio received it on tiic first night with a storm of disapprobation 
the like of which has not been heard within the walls of the 
CnmSdio Fran^aisc for many a long year. 

The performance is throughout excellent. Mile. Oroizette has 
seldom had a part that suited her so exactly. She is a very 
lioness, or more justly a very tigress, in the scenes with her bus- 
band and her lover, and she is intensely pathetic in those with her 
child. M. Worms invests the rcpulslvenoss of Nourvndy with 
a sort of mystery and fatality that raiHcs him above the nrdiuarv 
stage-lover of a married Indy; jind M. Febvre does nil that art 
can do for the husband. W'e have already f^poken of M. Thiron, 
and ho is well seconded by M. llnillet us TreveU^. Great praise 
is due also to Sylvain for the way in which ho impei'- 
sonates the Cotumissnire de Police. Two scenes have been pro¬ 
vided sufiiciently rich and elaborate to save almost any piece. 
There is a transparent ceiling of c«)louve(l glass, wonderful furni¬ 
ture, and a view of the Chumps l^ysees, reproseniiDg the exact 
houses that would be seen from u villa in the position of that in 
which the action is supposed to take place. Hut even with these 
advantages we shall think more meanly of French taste than we 
wish to do if the piece has more tiian a succes d'e^ime ct de 
.curioaUi, 


' THE STOCK MARKETS. 

S INCE the beginning of the year Iho Stock Markets have been 
somewhat depressed. There has been no great fall in prices, 
though the movement Las been steadily downwards; but specula¬ 
tion has been dormant; the public liave abstained from buying, and 
whattransactioDB there have neon have generally been sales. A reac¬ 
tion of the kind wos inevitable after the long and extraordinary 
rise that has proceeded, aimo.st without interruption, for the post 
eighteen months. Up to a cort.'iin point that rist) was legitimate. 
The extreme discredit that followed the City of Glasgow Bank 
failure caused an exaggerated fall in all Iviuds of soriirities, and 
when it gave place to a more sanguine spirit, an upward move¬ 
ment was a necessary consequence. Furthermore, when it be¬ 
came clear that the impruvenioiit in trade continued, and pro¬ 
mised to go on for a considerable limn longer, an additional 
rise was seen to be justiGed. An iniproreai('ut in trade means, 
of course, a greater number of tmnsnctioiis of all kinds; a 
larger amount of goods conveyed from point to point, more 
money changing hands, larger prutits nialized, more people travel¬ 
ling, whether for business or for enjoyment, and, consequently, it 
means increased receipts for tbo rsiilways, and therefore better 
dividends. But better dividends iinturaliy ju.siify higher pricc.s 
for the stocks. So, again, wiili regard to the banks. Jf they do 
a larger business, and realize Inmdsuiuer profits, thtdr shares are 
worth more money. A general rise accordingly iu the shares of 
commercial and industrial Gompanies of all kinds was manife.'^tly 
justified. So, also, was a rise in the bombs of those countries 
which bad suffered during the trade depression, and now sliavo 
in the revived prosperity. Better tiiiie.s w^ould bring larger 
revenues to the Governments, and consequently more moans for 
paying interest on their debts. But this justili.'ibln rise was 
exaggerated by the awakening <»f the specnlntive spirit, and it was 
still further stimulated by tlit» exco.shivo cht'apnufs of money. 
When the improvement in trade began, a year and u half ago, the 
interest of money iu the short loan market in London scarcely 
exceeded } per cent, per annum. In other words, the banks were 
unable to use proGtuhly the iuiinense funds which they liad col¬ 
lected, and they welcomed eagerly the speculators on "the Stock 
Exchange who applied to them for loans with which to operate. 
As long ns the rise continued, speculators were not only able to 
borrow cheaply and ca.sily, but, as the value of tho securities they 
offered to the winks was steadily increasing, the security itself seemed 
better and better, lu this way tlio cheapness of money, which 
always exists at the beginning of a trade revival, stimulates and 
exaggerates the rise in the prices of Stock Exchange securities, 
which is tho moat notiihle circumstance of the revival. But of 
course a rise cannot go on for ever. At a certain point it is seen 
that railway bonds and shares and other securities of the kind are 
aa high as the circumstances warrant, if not higher; and then the 
•peciSators look about them for some new stocks on which to 
operate. They found what they were seeking in the bonds of 
defaulting formgn States, such os Turkey, Mexico, and some 
of the £uth American Kepublics. It was plausibly argued that 
the European iPowers could not allow Turkey to fall to pieces; 
and tbat, if Turkey is to bo kept alive, it is necessary to put her fin¬ 
ances insomekind of order; which would mean, of course, the recom^ 
mencementi at some time or other, of the payment of interest to the 
bond^deri. The bonds being exceedinp^ly cheap, and there being 
IliaSi in Stoeik Exchange slang, ** someihmg to go for**—that is to 
gif, a attflkiantly pUuulble ailment that the bonds by and b;T 
wtoald be worth mote than they are at present-peculation took 
ijh^ np In the case of Mexico, again, it was pointed 

tba eomitiy is naturally veiy rich, that the Americans ars 
intereedng themialves in its matexiu development, and that, if 


once railway communication Is established between the two Re¬ 
publics, the United States would be in a positlbn to impose their 
win upon Mexico, and thus to compel greater honesty towardt 
the bondholders. In this way a spiptlation was got up in these 
and the bonds of other States of a rirniUr kind: 

In the meantime the more far-seeing and cautious oapitalisti, 
who had ssgerly joined in the speculative movement as long as it 
remained within reasonable limits, began to see that prices bad now 
ottained a point at which a fall was much more probable than a 
further rise; and they prudently began to realize the profits made* 
Constant and heavy selling thus checked the rise which had been 
so rapid and continuous hitherto. In some cases, the object was 
simply to employ the money thus obtained in loans upon the Stock 
Exchange. The magnitude of the speculation navUralJy produced a 
groat demand for loans, and, as many of the speculators were 
themselves without tho means of paying for what they had bought, 
and were also in but very mediocre credit, they were natuimly 
obliged to pay very heavy rates of interest for the advances mode 
to them. In this way capitalists were able to obtain 5, 8, lo^ 
and even 15 per cent, in some coses, for loans, whereas the in- 
veatmonts in which tho money had been previously sunk probably 
had not yielded them anything like tbe lowest of the figures 
named. A new influence now began to make itself felt in the 
increasing value of money. We have recently referred on two* 
occasions to the ofiect of the trade improvement in enhancing 
the value of money, and we need not now go over the grouna 
which wo have tboro travelled. It will be sulfioiont to say 
that, ns trade expanded and those engaged in it found It ne¬ 
cessary to extend their business and enlarge their plant and 
premises, they deemed it expedient to sell out of too securi¬ 
ties in which they had invested their surplus funds during the 
trade depression. This was a further check to the rise in prices, 
Loth by diminishing tho monied holders of stocks, and by with¬ 
drawing the funds previously employed upon' the Stock Ex¬ 
change. The steadily increasing demand lor money for trade 
purj'uBes, by drawing away the idle money employed in tbe shape 
of dopusits and bankers’ balances in Loudon, further tended to 
increase the rates charged to speculators to enable them to cany 
on their operations. In all times of slack trade it is usual for the 
country banks to keep laige balances in London which they 
ore iinahlo to employ in their own districts. When trade is 
active, and merchants’ and manufacturers’ demands fur money are 
cunsoquently incessant, the banks in the trade centres find it easy 
to crujiloy at remunerative rates idl their funds; but when trade 
becomes "depressed, they find the local demand falling off, and con¬ 
sequently send up the balances they ore unable to employ at home 
to bo used in London on tbo best terms they can obtain. One 
of the cilects of n trade revival is to lead to the withdrawal of 
thcHu balances, and thus diminish the funds which tbo Londoa 
banks lend out to speculators. In these three ways, then, the rise 
in prices on tho Slock Exchange itself and the improvement in 
trade tended to check a further rise. Firstly, the magnitude 
of the rise tempted many holders of securities to sell, and thus 
realize in lime tho great profits offered them; secondly, business 
nion, iieoding further funds for the extension of their business, 
sold out of the securities in which they had invested when the 
trade dcqiression compelled them to contract their business; and, 
thirdly, the country bankers, finding the demands for loans and 
discoiiurs iiicnmsing at home, withdrew, and are still withdrawing, 
balfliiccs which they had kept during the slack times here in 
Jxmdon. 

I'lie effect was to leave infiatod stocks in the hands of persona 
without large capitals of their own and without very great crediL 
Tho monied men, as we have just seen, had hastened to realize as- 
soon ns they considered prices had nearly reached tho highest 
pifint at which^ they could be maintain^: and the nadually 
diminif^hing funds iu tho hands of the banlcors compelled these 
latter to charge increasingly higher rates for the loans they made 
to tbo specuhitors just at the very time when the atoclm were 
going into the hands of what are called ** weak holders "—that is, 
j^rsons without much capital and without very great credit. That 
credit itself wos being somewhat severely tested by the fact that 
money itself was steadily rising in value. Bankers, finding a 
steady outflow of currency to tbe provinces, began to giOw 
alarmed at tho magnitude of tbe speculation, and they derided 
about Christmas last that it was time to do something to check it. 
Accordingly there was a comlfination amongst the groat London 
bonkers to raise their rates for Stock Exchange advances to aocli 
a height as would give a warning to speculators that they 
most contract their operations; and towards the end of 
the year rates were charged in some cases to the spaei]]atOra> 
varying from 10 to 20 per coot., and even upwards. At 
such rates as these of course the chafibe of profit speedfly bcgtti 
to disappear, and the speculators found it necessary to sell oat 
Accordingly^ sales have oeen going on ever since, not in veiy laijfin 
amounts, it is true, but still continuously, and.aufficiently to acpnii 
the markets and to give them the appearance of want of life and 
animation. The investing classes, too, have prefbned to lend dieir 
money rather than to buy themsslves, hearing that eubh eilonaotti' 
rates were beio^ charged upon the Stock Exc^ge. Still, in qUe 
of all that is said of the weakness of speculators and the ttagnl* 
tudo of speculation, it is remarkable how very little has hamt tha 
fait in prices. The had weather of laouaiy was moet^ 
able to them, for the stoppage of elmost Ml Oub^Modr^ 
tione, end tbe loss of traffic by the leilways, wm nbet dlleoim^m 
and would have been abnoit suffiflient Of themaalTai to dMf* tSa 
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drop Ift tlie fall in liome imilwaya Baa scarcely reached 

5 per mt., Waat migfht liaTe happenedi indeed, if toere had 
been the appearance of sudden and imminent war upon the Oonti-. 

will not undertalce, to say; but certain it is that, 
with bad weather at home, a formidable agitation in Ireland, 
M unpleasant stats of afiidrs in South-Eastern Europe, renewed 
dieturbanoes at the Cape, and dissatisfaction with the A%han 
policy of the Qovemment, the course of the Stock Markets has 
been extraordinarily steady. We are inclined to think, therefore, 
that the alarm of the banks was exoffgoretcd, if not premature j 
that the speculation in itself, though large no doubt, was not at all 
^ great as was morally reported; and that the trade improvo- 
Hbent is so steady^, and promises to last so long, that a further 
and oonsiderable rise in prices may jet be looked for. lu con¬ 
firmation of this opinion we may point to the greater oa^e in 
money during the last week or two, when the Hunk of England 
ban been unable to employ its funds at the very modcmh) 
rate of 3^ per cent. It has ^en obliged, therefore, instead of 
sendu^p and discounting, as is its proper business, to invest its 
su^us funds in securities, and only last week it bought up a 
million and a half of Treasury Bills, yielding it no more than 

3 per cent per annnm. Moreover, at the Stock Exchange settle¬ 
ment, whioh has taken place this week, the rates charged for ad- 
Tsnees on the Stock Exchange have been very much lower than 
those nt the previous two or three settlements, varying from about 

4 to 5 per cent.; showing agfdn that the joint-stock banks and iho 
mvate banks have been unable to maintain the rates they had 
been charging. No doubt, as we have said, there have been very 
many sales, and speculation has been effectually checked; but it 
bos not been so diminished in volume as in itself to account for 
the greater cheapness in money. 


THE THEATRES. 


rpHE success of The ^ Colonel at the Prince oi Wales's Theatre 
-L would seem to indicate a reviving taste for farcical entertain¬ 
ment. The three-act farco has long been familiar to the French stage, 
but the appetite of the English playgoer for this kind of work has 
usually been satisfied within narrower limits. It is possibly out 
of a feeling of respect for this tradition of our theatre that Mr. 
Bumand nos bestowed the dignified title of comedy upon his 
diverting performance. Or it may he that ho has thought it due 
to toe author of the French piece from whom ho has borrowed 
the lines of his plot that the original description should bo re¬ 
ligiously preserved. But, although Mr. Bumand has coniessedly 
amipted the framework of a comedy, he has completed the 
structure in the spirit of the broadest farce. In so far as ho ventured 
at oil into the region of comedy, he rather ondangers the success 
of his work. The third act of tho Cdonel is I'olt to be dull because 
there, for the first time, tho author attempts to bo serious. The 
rollicking burlesque of the earlier scenes is suddenly exchanged 
for a display of misplaced and ioefTective sontiment. Tho icsthetic 
wife, instead of joining in a breakdown with her quaintly-attired 
companions, in order to celebrate her recent emancipation from 
bigh-art dogmas, begins to murmur some nonsense about repent¬ 
ance and regret to her ridiculous husband. Tho audience is quite 
gravely asked to believe that this outrtiged Mr. Foncstcr has been 
driven to the verge of conjugal infidelity by tho contemplation of 
a sage-green waU-papor*, and poor Air. Burnund, whoso boyish 
high spirits have served him so well in the two first ucta, is driven, 
by the plan of his work to ahimdon pun-making, nitd assume tho 
inappropriate pose of the moralist. The cflcct is uiuch ns though 
the elown in tne pantomime woro suddenly to lay aside his hot 
poker, and discourse pathetically uf the moral d(din(|ueucio9 of tho 
pantaloon. It suggests, indeed, the awful suspicion that Mr. 
Bumand has been for once the dupe of his own humour, and that 
he seriously believes in the exisUmco of the gi*otesqii(>ly amusing 
creatures with whom ho has peopled the earlier scenes of tho play. 
In this respect The Colonolf as a comic presentation of tho 
extravagances of mstbeticism, must be pronounced inferior to 
Whtrie the Cat i in which the spirit of boisterous laughter 
is successfully maintained to the close of the piece. They arc 
both, indeed, deeply indebted to an authority that is in neither 
case explicitly acknowledged. Mr. Albery admits that he has 
borrowed from the Gorman, and Mr. Bumand confesses his obli¬ 
gations to the French; but what really arrests the attention of 
the audience in these amusing performances is bodily appropriated 
from tbe work of Mr. I)a Maurier. The types of character, the 
ludioiotts situations, and even the exaggerated vocabulary of 
aestbetieism, are all derived froin Mr. I)a Mauricr's ad¬ 
mirable caricatures in Punch, It is in virtue of his skilful 
dsrigns that the person^os of the drama appeal to the audiouce 
vrith the force of familiarity, and that their idiotic proceedings 
produce a omrtain sense of illusion. On the occasion when we 
vdtoeMed tbe performance of The Colonel there eiras a young 
geatleaian in the stalls who inquired incredulously of his elder 
Sittt whether such grotesque creatures existed in reiu life ? ** Oh, 
of eouioe not,” was the reply, but haven’t you seen them in Mr. 
l)u Hanrier’s drawings f ” It must be admitted, however, that 
the arfist^ invention somewhat suflers in the process of translation 
to tbe stage. The fun loses much of the fineness of its fiavour 
foom the foot that it has to be taken at second hand. Mr. 
Bunmdh hM animal spirits do not induce much subtlety 
ng dSsorittinarton in th4 method of his satire*, and, although 


ho lays about him lustily, the blows are not always very 
skilfully directed. Mr. Du Maurier bad, as an artist, tbs 
advantage of thoroughly understanding tho phase of life that 
he chose to ridicule, Jkit tbe rougher quality of Mr, Burnnnd’s 
humour is perhaps a certain advantoge in appealing to the mixed 
audience of a thentro; and, it must be added, in justice to the 
dramatist, that the unIJngging wit of his dialogue serves to attract 
a large number of his hearers who take no particular interest in 
the Maudles or Postlethwattes of the artistic world,, and havo no 
intimate knowledge of their occentricilies. Even the occupants of 
the stalls are not always quite sure of their ground. When, in the 
lost act, Miss Amy Ihisolle appears in a somewhat remarkable 
ball-costume, iutondod, as wu nniy suppose, to illustrate tbe 
healthy laws of fashion, ns op]>oscd to tlio foolish extravagauces of 
art, an audible litter might be hoard, which was, however, speedily 
checked when the audience realized that this wns not what they 
were intended to laugh at. Tho contrast designed by Mr. 
Bumand might indeed havo boon moro ed'eclivoly exprossod by 
those who have bad charge of the (biCorations of tho piece. What 
is meant to bo a bright and cheerful apartment inhabited by 
tho gay widow Mrs. Blylh is but a sorry specimen of the 
fashionable decorator's handiwork, and it surely argues a straugo^ 
ignorance on the part of all concerned that the scene-painter 
should have been allowed to introduce upon the walls tho hated 
features of dado and frieze. But, if the piece is imperfectly 
mounted, it is in many nispocls admirably played. The Colonel of 
Mr. Coghlan is a highly-finished and most artistic performance. It 
is the only rational character in the play, and it is impersonated 
with a strength and reticence of stylo which suggest a regret that 
it is not placed amid tnoro serious surroundings. The American ac- 
cont has not often been given on the stage with such entire freedom 
from exaggeration. Miss Myra ilolme, as the msthetio wife, enters 
with becoming gravity into the wild extravagance of Mr. Bur- 
nand’s creation, and her invention of sentimental pose and gesture 
is often iiighly humorous. Mr. Buckstone, who plays tbe sickly 
painter, has evidently less knowlodgo of tho abnormal artistic 
development which he has to present, and the same comment may 
be made upon the Lambert Streyko of Mr. Fernandez. Even tbe 
most praiseworthy attempts *at tho grotesque are of little 
avail without some perception of the particular form which they 
should take. Mr. Buckstone suggests with iidolity his previous career 
ns a chemist's assistant, but of tbe artistic life to which ho is sup¬ 
posed to aspire he Ltis evidently no perception. In tliis respect 
nis porformaiico compares unfavourably with that of Mr. Boor- 
bolim Tree at tho Criterion, who very Bucceesfully interprets the 
affectations f)f Mr. Du Maurier s Postlethwnite. 

Tho proihielion of A/asAjt and Fares at tho Ilaymarkct Theatre 
rail sctiro'ly he regardej ns a novelty. It is, in truth, a revival of 
a revival, fur before Mr. and .Mrs Bancroft quitted the little house in 
Tottenham Street llu;y had already made the work of Messrs. 
Beadu and Taylor familiar to tho public. We havo to note, how¬ 
ever, Buiuo impurtr.iit changes in tho cjist, accompanied by greatly 
increased luxury of eubiume and decoration. I no drama is now 
put uptm the stage in a iiiHiiner that leaves absolutely nothing to 
bo desired! Mr. Lewis Wingfield, who bus designed tho costumes, 
hoH brought‘to bis task full urchmologieul knowledge and a fine 
artistic taste, and the fccene in the second act where Vane enter¬ 
tains Lis guests in (^net>n Sjuiure stands out a brilliant picture 
of f/iiirey complete in every detail. 

I pfUi the merits and defects of the play itself thete iw now no 
need to enter. Tho strength aiVd interest of the situations which 
it contains havo nhvajs boon held by tho public to out weigh whnl- 
ovor sliortcuminps may be foiiiid in tho pivscMUation of individual 
ch{iraet*',r. But the.so impel lections of portraiture must always bo 
taken into account if we are to judge fairly of the actor's share in 
the pei'lurmance. It is dillieult, for example, to conceive of any 
rciuleriiig of tho part of J’eg Wollington which would bo entirely 
satisfactory. The sudden changes of feeling from careless gaiety 
to serious and almost tragic passion ailbrd eil'ective material for 
the display of an actress's varied capabilities, but the keen interest 
that is awakened by her sufferings is uri-esled by tho iucotxmleie 
development which the authors have given to their theme. If wu 
allowed ourselves to follow the fortunes of Peg Woffiugton, we 
should quickly lose all concern fur the trials of Mabel Vane. The 
contlict between these two characters is so conducted as to leave 
tho play without a real centre. Our sympathies are distracted 
just when they aro most deeply aroused, aud tho ultimate recon¬ 
ciliation between husband aud wife is felt to be a somewhat 
hollow and uumal conclusion to a serious struggle. Mm. Bancroft's 
rondering of the principal part is familiar to ^ playgoers, and it 
lias lost nothing of its acknowledged charm. We must confess, 
however, that the defects of the p&y receive additional emphasis 
front the greater streugth of emotion which she now strives tc» 
impart to the character. The fragile structure wiU hardly bear 
the very serious method which Mrs. Bancroft now imports into 
her interpretation, nor do the essential excellences of the actress's 
art show to such advantage under the moro severe stmin that is 
put upou them. Mr. Conway now takes the part that was formerly 
entrusted to Mr. Coghlan. ilia performance is eminently mcefiil, 
and it is perhaps no givat matter for regret that the heartless 
villany of the character is less prominently expressed. Among 
the loss important roles we may particularly notice the Snarl ot 
Mr. Kemble and tbe Soaper of Mr. Brookfield, white tho character 
of Colley Gibber, supported alternately by Mr. Bancroft and Mr. 
Cecil, is m mtlier case in safe hands. The Triplet of Mr. Cecil it 
another of the novelties of the prodoctioo* It is admirahlj made up 
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and veiy carefully elaborat ed; but it mieees, to our thinhingf that 
element of hopeful vanity wliich gives the keynots to the oh»- 
racter. Triplet, ns Mr. Cecil plays it, seems as melancholy an ob¬ 
ject to hiiufielf ns ho appears to iho spoctitor. lie is buoyed up 
by no iliuNions; from Lis first entrance on the scono bo proMnts a 
broken and dejected appearauco; and it is almost impossible to 
realize that ho has nny sort of belief in his own intellectual 
powers. In short, Mr. Cecil, while he presses too heavily upon 
t])(‘ putliotic side of the character, deprives it of all its humour. 
Mr. Jiancroft, on the other hand, while ho Buc(*eeds even in a moro 
marked degree than he did a fow years ago with the pathetic side 
of the character, by no men ns neglects the humour which is closely 
allied with the pathos, lie renders with (ine inright;and skill the 
eelf-decoption of the poor struggling cioatnro, and ho enliaU sym¬ 
pathy for Triplet throughout, in spite of his ubsurditie?. 

At the Gaiety Mias Litton h:ia withdrawn the Country Wife 
in favour of Goldsmith's comedy of tho (Jood^nutured Man, The 
piny, in spite of some e.vcellt>iit acting, proves less attractive in re> 
presentaiion than in tho reading. TIk; action is desultory, and 
the cliaractors assume an air of exaggeration. AVo may pai’- 
ticulnrly mention as S])ecial features of the represeutntion the 
I 'roakor of Mr. Lionel Brough and the Lofty of Mr. Lverill. 


REVIEWS. 

PROVIKCIAI, LKTTEnS OF lUSCAL.* 

M U. DE S 0 YREb 5 deserves the thanks of English scholars for 
giving us what is curiously cuoultIi not only tho first critical 
• edition, hut the firet edition at nil, of tlio ]'’rcnch text of tho Pro- 
vincifd Letters puhHfdiod iu Ihif^ country. Of linglisli IriinsUitioria 
there has boon an ahmidfincc, tho lirst of wliich apjioarcd wit'iin 
six months of the iAsni> the eighteenth Letter, and was rapidly 
followiul by a tninskatiun of t!io replies by Father .Aiinat. Iho 
King’d confessor, and Kouet. But translations of a work whoso 
chiof abiding intoreat is due to tho stvle, wliicli made its author 
. the first to establish the French language as it now is,” are a 
poor substitute for the original. Tho Letters began to Im pub¬ 
lished in .Tauiiary 1656 without any name, but Ihiacal afterwards 
adopted the sobriquet of lauiis ilc Montaltc. Tho fourth and In.st 
c.ditim published during bis lih'.timo appeared in if»5y, with 
numerous corrcctionp, which Mr. De Stwres—for what Hcem 
suiricicut reafcons—judges to bo authentic, and ho Jias Ihere- 
foro adopted llie text of this fourth edition, njipeuding tho 
various readings of tho earlier ones in footnotes. I To tells iia 
in bis Preface that be had a twofold object in bringing out 
tho present edition, to supply siudouts of Freiich lilemture with 
an accurate text, and students of thofdogy with materials for in- 
ve.stigiitiiig one of tho most important pages iu ecclesiastical 
history. With the latter aim lie bus pretixed an Introduction 
of much interest and value, though theological accuracy is not its 
strongest point. The notes appended to the Letters are for the 
most part useful and unpretending, but it is a pity that tho con- 
trover.sial has been allowed to blend with the critical and historical 
element in them. Wlien Mr. Do iSoyres spooks of tho Provincials in 
his preface as the author's “ mastorpioce ” ho is referring, w'e 
presume, to the style, for he has on the previous page designated 
the J*ens 6 e$ " his greater work,” n-s it certainly was. In this 
matter indeed the verdict of posteritj' has remarkably, though 
very intelligibly, reversed the judgment of contemporaries. It 
was for their substance rather than their form that tbe Letters 
were dtn oured by readers of all classes on thdr lir.st oppoarsneo, 
though it was ovon thou tho inimitablo stylo which constituted 
tho secret of success. To quote from the admirable sketch of the 
Port lioyoUst affair in Mr.^ Jervis’s Oailican Church t A dry 
ecclesiastical controversy, hitherto confined to tho^cloister, the 
school, and tbe Sorbonne, suddenly converted into a thomo for 
plaisauterie and badinage, was a spectaclo inexpressibly diverting 
to tho Parisian mind,” and accordingly the immediate success of 
tho Letters was almost nnexaraplod. Tho first three of them as 
well as the seventeenth and eighteenth on tbe Jansenist theory of 
predcstiuiition are addres^ied, so to speak, ml vlerum, and roused 
hut a comparatively languid interest beyond purely lhf*ological 
drcle.s, though tho two lust cost the author so much time and 
trouble that ho is said to have rewritten tho eighteenth Letter no 
less limn thirteen times; and they contain, to say the truth, a 
great deal of special pleading, moro ingenious perhaps, but hardly 
moro ingenuous, than that which ho charges with such terrible 
force on his opponents. But the remaining Letters, from the 
fourth to the sixteenth incliisivn, are addressed etd populum, and 
written in a language very plainly imderstanded of the people.” 
The fourth Letter, which opened the attack on tbe Jesuit casuists, 
transferred the discussion at once from the study or the cloister to 
an arena open to the general public. It is true that Pascal had httlo' 
nsslly new to tell^tne materials had been already collected and 
published in Amauld’s Thfologie Moralft and elsewhere—but he 
md on eatiiely new way of telling it. He made for the first time 
** a popular appeal, written in the language of societv to the edu¬ 
cated public,” and it was rather to his advantage for his imme- 
purpose that he was himself no theologian. He hit the 
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Jesuits and hit them hard, and l^oidaiaii: > whlirii half 

feared, half detested, and was compelled tP1ialBrota>tlieai, chaaied 
to the echo. Even those who eoidd oiSpredMie littla. of the 
.piquancy of bis satire and the refined graces of his i^le, Were 
equally scandalized and ombiedoait was shown by extsaetupon 
extract from tho fashionable manuala of eosiristiy how. prieits 
might say mess immediately after committing a 4 mme, and how 
monks expelled from their convents were ipso facto relieved from 
their vow of obedience; how volets, by pxpperly ^dhcactiDg the 
intention ” might hold ladders for their masters and emty 
their love letters, and, if they thought their wagSs insom- 
cieut, recoup themselves by judicious theft; how a juto might . 
take bribes aud give sentence against his conacienoa, ana a bank-™ 
rupt might fraudulently reserve money enough,to 11'^ at esse; 
how Ibc rich might he robbed by the poor, if they considered their 
necessity serious, and how somehow or other testltatiion never 
need bo made. The PmsSes would appear tome reading indeed 
aftor such an exposure; yet tho PensSes retain their permanent 
value, while tho ProvmoiaU have become the property of UagiustiO 
critics or Exnter Hall divines. Why is this r 
Alany good reasons might be given. In the first place the in^ 
torrst and excitement of the Jansenist controversy—wbdeh'xealle' 
involved questions of deep social and political, no less than rel^ 
gious, interest for France—has long omoo passed away. And in 
the'uuxt place the Jesuits, if no less keenly hated in some quoiten 
still, are no longer an object of terror except to a few matieail 
visionaries here aiid there; nor—it must in fairnessheadded—-could 
tho same charges ho plausibly alleged against their current teach¬ 
ing now. And there are two further considerations, one of genMal 
application, the othor applying specially to Frotestant imen, 
which must be allowed to deduct seriously from the Weight of 
mrlictiucnt brought against thorn by Pascal at the time. We have 
hinted already that ho was too hasty or too prejudiced to be 
ulwfiy.s trustworthy in his treatment of the Jansenist contro- 
vosy. JIo made a telling point against his Thomist assailants 
in his exquibito raillery at tho /loa/Wr proohain which waa 
never used, and the yrdee snjisante qui ne toM pas, but he 
fiuK'd entirely to o^tahllsh any distbetion intelugible eifihor to 
theological or to ordiaary apprehension betwcon thd Jansenist 
theory of ^iredestination and tho Calvinist. And so too the 
accuracy, and indeed tho good faith, of his critidsms on the 
CasuisLa wore not always unimpeachable. Several cases of mis¬ 
quotation and mistrnn.slntion, and moro of doliherate perversion 
of iho meaning of his authorities, were urged, and some^ero 
proved against him. Tho Protestant Schoell calls tho J^ovSoials 
** a partisan work, wlicre opinions are attributed to the Jesuits 
whicli they liaVo long uiuce disowned, and cortain extravagances 
of some hlpaiiish and Flemish fathers are charged on the whole 
Society.” It is moroever notorious that tho science of casuistry was 
not tho invention of the Jesuits, and had boon accounted a special 
brunch of study for the Homan Catholic priesthood long wfore 
tho birth of Ignatius Loyola; it was, in fact, iu some shape or 
other, inseparable from tho uso of the confessional, which had 
heon for couturies a recognized institution, and which Pascali 
who loudly and no doubt sincorely insisted on the Catholic ortho¬ 
doxy of his cliouts a.s well as his own, nover dreamt of oalling in 
quckion. It is fair indeed to remember that many of the 
writers and opinions he most soverely lashes were evontuallv con- 
dtimned at Home; yet Protestants at least can hardly help reeling 
—tliough Mr. De Soyrus tolls us that De Moulin was the only 
Protestant divine engaged in the oontrovorsy who took this line at 
tho time—that Pascal’s attack, whatever becomes of particular 
details, was an impeaohineiit of tho entire systom of casuistry or 
moral theology, and therefore virtuall]^ of the confeasionsl. And 
this necessarily weakens the force of his argument as addresssd to 
the Jesuits. It has the fatal flaw of provmg too much for ite 
purpose. 

Mr. De Soyres has divided his Introduction into five seotioos, 
dealing respectively with the Oathplic Heaction of the seventeenth 
ctmtury, tho Free-will controversy, tlie Casuists, the publkatioa 
and the text of the Provincials, Ho t^lls us he hod origmedlv 
contemplated prefixing a complete biographical sketch of Fasesl*' 
but this was rendered stipernuous by the recent publication 01 
IMncipal Tulloch’s monograph. But it does not at all follow 
that all readers of the present volume are in possessioir 
of Principal Tulloch’s works, and a similar method of maon- 
ing would have made the remaining portions of tha Intro¬ 
duction equally superHuous. Haoke has composed an ad¬ 
mirable monograph ” on the Catholic Heaction, fox more wlde^ 
known than Principal Tulloch’s hook, and there are plenty oC 
excellent works to bo found on the Free-will coatroverey and tbo 
Casuists. However we are rather disposed to thank Afr. Do Sqynf 
for what bo has given us than to quarrel with him for wbat lig 
has omitted, though we could wish he had confined himsdf migw 
exclusively to tbe historical, and meddled less w^ the 
aspect of tho Jansenist controversy, of which bo kao (1 
imperfect comprehension. We wui not critidlse Iris 
identification of St. Augustine’s teaching with thht of 
Jansen^ and Edwards; he has no doubt a tight to plead thei 
authonty of tbe late Professor Mosley fixr that view ofiilMi eiie^. 
But he seems wholly unaware that there ie W no 
versol agreement among competent }iidgMin h& InteniibtfitUti^^ 
the nreaniog of that most volnminoua end 
■latent of the early Fathers. Both here end In hie ttoemtht ^ ntitel ' 
he designates “ tho Primitive dootrkiei affsrmtds esdMif 
pelayianf* a little moro reserve/ not to eay dlffidekMie^ef that 
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would. Iwnro been aw>ropnute. It is a graver error, and 

one irlMca a oompleta mtsappr^bensioo of the theological 

iMaa^ngl of the. cootroveroy, to speak of 'Hhe doctrine of opm 
oilier words, that the duly administered rite acts 
aoharmf^'in ooatrast to the necessity of eubjeotive fitness in 
oommnnion,'* as the niMn)i«point in dispute between the Janseuists 
and, their gseailaats. In the drst place his definition of the 
doctrine of oyus is quite a wrong one, and in the next 

place there were no doctrinal difiereuces whatever ou that 
j^nfr between the rival schools. Both were alike agreed in the 
Tridenitne doctrine that the sacraments work ojwre oparato — 
that is by virtue of their divine institution, and nut by virtue of 
i^.the euliljeotive dispositions of the reciplont^'and both -would alike 
N bays admitted in theory, whate\'er laxity may be charged on 
Jesuit practice, tbat right dispositions are an iudispensable coudi- 
iiou of their b^eficinl operation on adults. Mr. l)e tSoyres has 
fallen into the common mistake of supposing that, because the Jan- 
•oeniste were disafiboted towards Romo, or at least towards tlmso 
who represented Roman authority in Franco, they were at bottom 
Proteetoots. They wei-e nothing of the kind, ns neither are their 
descendants, the Old Oatholica of Utrecht, now. 

It would he out of place to dwell here at length on the 
4^nersl .history and principles of the Port lloyalistH, or the inter¬ 
minable, and to modem notions unprofitable, diacussiou uf hi tlroif. 
and h fait* That <Hho Five Propositions’* are coutained in «ub- 
etanceilf not in actual.terms, in the Anyustinun uo impartial 
critic at the present day would think of disputing, and as little 
will any reasonable man, of whatever creed, niaiutHin the juBlico 
of extorting an acknowl^gment of the fact by the extremost eccle¬ 
siastical and civil |)onalties from those—many of them ignorant 
.women—^who were, however, unreasonably, convinced of the con¬ 
trary. The appearance of the l*i'ovincitiU coincided, happily for tho 
Port Royalists, with tho famous miracle of “ the Holy Thorn,*’ which 
occurred March 24, 1656, just two montli-s after tlic puhlicafidii 
•of the first Letter, and contributed not a litilf* to their pnicticoJ 
success. For a time all further altacks on tht» doomed coiumiinity 
were checked. And Ultrainontunes would do well to romeiuber 
—what Sir James Stephwi justly pjintsouL in hisuttractivis essay 
■on the Port Royalists—that of all tho alleged iniraeles of eccle.'^i- 
itsticul histoiy there is scarcely one for which siieh appaifnlly con¬ 
clusive evidence can bo produced as the prodigy I'f Sointr 
The groatRst genius, the moat profound scliohir, .nnd the most 
•omineut ndvocato of that age (Pascal, Aruiiuld, and JiC Maitre) 
all possessing the most amjilo means of knowledge, all carel'nlJy 
investigated, all admitted, and all dofeinh'd it with thoir pens." 
The storm of indignation already raised against tin* (hisnUts was 
sensibly increased ; Ftilher Pirot’s reply to the l^omncuih a 
feeble and vulgar tls.suo of abuse—wnis condoinued by tin* Sor- 
bonue and by most of the hTencb Ll*!hopH, and denounced by tho 
Jesuit Society itself j it w^as eventually cen.snrtd by the Roman 
inquisition. But muauwhile tho I^'oviiaifd J.dtcrH also had been 
placed on the Roman Index, and on (Icluher 14, ihiyn, were 
publicly burnt in Paris bv order of tho Ooumil of State. Two 
years afterwardn Pascal i\ied, not long after hi.s s-ister, the noble- 
minded Jacqueline, whoso mental anguish, aifler .‘.ho had been in- 
•duced to sign tho obnoxious “ Tormulary " in July b’*ouglit 
4ier nromaturely to tho grave. Fr<nn that time forw’iird to its 4do.«o 
the nisiory of Port Royal is thebistory of a persecution as rulbleas 
ns it wus iniquitous. The short res])ite lasted only till tho dt'alliof 
‘Cardinal Ma/.Hrjn,wlieD IxiuisXlV. hegnn to act, or to jtrofess to act, 
for himself, vvbich meant practically that the Jesuits and tho royal 
mistresses, through whom they ruled, governed Franco. I'iieuee- 
foi'th the whole machinery of Church and State was put in 
motion to extermiunto the haled sect, and uo mercy was shown 
them. One of their Jesuit aasailauts, in his reply to Pusejil, had 
called them “ vermin," and ns such they were treated. Mailaino 
■de Maintenon did her best to egg on tbeir persecutors while she 
derided the suireriugs of her vicliiiis. Years afterwards, w'hen all 
was over, and the aged monarch was tormented on his deathbed 
by a late remorse, he bitterly warned his Jesuit guides that ou them 
must rest the whole responsibility of tbo inhuman policy tliev had 
induced him to pursue. But Jansenism did not expire w'ilh thu 
(all of Port Uoyul, and Jnnsenists, alienated by over a century of 
cruel wrongs, took a prominent part in the earlier scent's of the 
French liovolution. They were avenged at lost on the monarchy 
and Ohuveh which had proscribed thorn. 

It is obvious and common enough to compare the rrovincials 
with the iMtm'tt uf Juniuay hut the comparison can only be ad¬ 
mitted with many grains of salt. Both works have enjoyed a vast 
and lasting populonty, and have exercised a powerful inlluence on 
the BiibNquent literature of their respective cuuutries, and both 
were largmy indebted for tbeir popularity at tbo tim<^, and almost 
exclusivaly for its survival, to their brilliancy of style. But ihero 
the elmihurity ends. In temper, tone, and object no two works 
covOd well be more unlike each other. ^ The style of Junius, telling 
and iidting as it is, is laboured and vicious, while that of Pascal is 
the tfansparent and elastic medium of his thought. The Latins of 
« 7 imius manifest no spark of generous feeling, no evidence of lofty 
nrindpie or nobleness of aim, no sign of superior kDOwledgo or 
; desire to communicate it, while the invective throughout is 
as ^xjtiavsgaat and uuscrupuloas os the vanity and egotism 
pf the wnter are inordinate. The character of the 
oiidf la m all these leasts just the reverse. We may or 
aii.y not aympathize with Psscalh views, and may think tbat 
his seid not un&equently outran his discretion and sometimes 
overpowered his candour, but of his honesty of purpose and un¬ 


selfish loftiness of aim there cannot be two opinions. If bis work 
is chiefly valued now, and justly valued, for its unique positiou 
among the classics of the French language, that would in fiis eyes 
have Bdouied the least worth considering of its merits, lie wrote, 
not for fame or popularity, but to expose with the genuine irony 
of passionate conviction what to him was a socrilegioiia abuse of 
all ho held holiest and most dear, and to vindicate the just claim.s 
of an oppre.ssed ininoritv, whom he knew to bo cruelly outraged 
and bein’ved to be tho military witneases of divine truth. And we 
may safely add, without pronouncing any judgment onthethe^ 
logical questions at titalto botwooii the Port Royalists and their 
censors'—ill which probably few religionists of the present day will 
be able to synqMiihi/.o entirely with the former—that, if in that 
last age of the old (-rallicaii Uhurch the s:ilt did not wholly lose ita 
savour, ii was iiiaiuly tho iullucuce of tho despised and porseouted 
Jaui»ciiisi.s that preserved it. 


SYhVESTltA.* 

M rs. EIjLIS— for onco we are spared the perplexity in which 
Indy nuthurs are ajit to involve us, since she either is rightly 
.so styled now, or would so have been at tlie period to which she 
carricrt us buck—has a great dual to sny of a time concerning which 
the pro.scnt gononition lins a great deal to loarn. The form in which 
sho could best say it was*a question for her own decision, and we 
doubt whelLier site could have decided it better than she has done. 
" I'lie golden tliroads uf true tradition were to shino among the 
subduiul colours of niy tlciloii." 'J'he metaphor may bo more 
prosaically varied, and the abiry r«'garded ns tbo string upon which 
tho heads of true trailitiou arc strung. Tho string may be some¬ 
what too long, anil may show gaps hero and there; or tho new 
iH'uds inn<io to iiialciithe old ones may recall the blue and 
brown novelty of tho mitside ; but those are points which need uo 
more than a passing notice. 1 aimed at putting ou paper some 
things which Imd been said and done, atiiong many more which 
might have been f-iiid and dtuie by ]>4'oplo who might have lived in 
the latter half of tho^last century." To do tliis in any ellbctivo 
way a writer must luivo eome real insight into the spirit and cha¬ 
racter of tiio tinu); and such an insight, though it may bo 
quiclicned by books, is not to be gained from them. Lord Nelson’s 
telescope was no doubt nn excellent instrument; but ho did not 
see the sijinal. True tradition requires tlie living voice, and Mrs. 
Fllis’rt “ good fortune of tiine of birth brought hnr, when very 
young, tiinoiig some who could remember " the quiet days of tho 
earlier, tlie liery signals of tho Inter, portions of tho period which 
sho describes. A siiuilnr good tortuno uuiy, in her judgment, bo 
held ns some qualilic.'iiion for a critic. 

it may iva.*ouably bo maintained as a theflis, subject of courfMv 
to tbo lest of argument, that this century linow.s less by tradi¬ 
tion of the last than any former century in Englieh experience has 
known of its preducesw. The decay of local tradition is a fact iw 
manifeat as its causes are obvious. Wo have other things to talk and 
think about; and while tho elaborate exuctuess of Eastern ortho¬ 
doxy forbids tht) hypothetical *• Peter ’’ to marry ** The(»dora, see¬ 
ing that she'is tho great-granddaughter of Marin,*’his first wife, 
and even e,\tends tho prohibition to “ Helena,” who is Theodora's 
daughter, the morn practical J'lnglisli Table of Degrees is content 
with tho initial rule that **A m.'io may not marry his grand¬ 
mother." For, ealvo semper j iiro Reginee, ’ it is not usually given 
to English folk to bo on very intimate terms with their descondanU 
or uuce8tor.«i of the Lliird goneratioii; and it i.s not now common, nn 
it was formerly, for tJie older members of a family to talk much to the 
younger of tbo days before their own. Perhaps tho more correct way 
of stating this proposition is that the younger sort ^yould not lie 
much disposed to listen. As a consequence, ilio time separated 
from our own by eighty or .a Jiundred years bocoines too far oil'for 
memory, while it is tt)o near—save where marked by some tower¬ 
ing events—for history, nn<l the lessening twilight of that which 
“ our fathers have told us" appears to be grjuhially consigning to 
utter duvliiioss everything that lies outside the range of pcrsontil 
memory. Mrs. Ellis whs a good listener to somo “ who had felt 
the fervour of their limes," wlit'ro the times were fervent, and the 
quiet of the preceding times, which had been tranquil,and** against 
which some of them declaimed as torpid.*' Those whom the now- 
middle-aged remember as old, aud who wore born ** when 
there was notiiing new under the sun, or under tho gmnd- 
Kon"—in the later dave of George II, or the earlier of 
George III.—beptn life in a time of strange calm. From 2 forty- 
five’* to ** eighty-niuo *’ there was no chauge, except the change 
of style, nt home. America w'as along way oil'. Even dress, if 
we may trust to history as sung to us by young ladies in ringlets 
whose granddaughters are now ** thatching" their foreheads by 
way of added grace, -was stationary:— 

rash ton then woh so dull, you could scaircf*!}’ discern 
Tho niinuto flow and ohb of her tides'? 

And a downgcr’s dn'HH, though unturned, served in turn 
Three or four generations of brides. 

Like the family jewels, the family gown 
Was reserved for their gala displays; 

And n ruflled old lady looked placidly down 
On a ruffled young’girl, in the days 
Of my great graudmamma. 


* ifjfhe$iT(0: Sii»dte 9 of Mauntr$ in England from 1770 to rSSa Vy 
Annie Kai^ ElUs, Author of '* Marie,” ” Mariettu," Ac. Loudon: bell He 
Boos. x88a. 
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Mote tUnu once Mrs. Ellis quotes a saying of Talleymndf "They 
^ho did not live before 17B9 hnow not the sweetness of life.** In 
}Coghuid^ sentiment died down with the fallen fortunes of the 
Voung Pretender, and did not revive—wo do not speak of re¬ 
ligious Miug—till it burst out in trembling honor when the 
I'xocutiun of the Pivnch King and Queen seemed to rei^ze the 
iropiietic visioii of a sun darkened and a moon not giving her 
wht, 

** Sylvestra *—scarcely, we think, " the mate of Sjlvanus,” 
since “Old Moore” of the year following, to whom we have 
ap{)ealed, duly plac«*s “ Silvester ” in the Calendar—was born 
an 1776, But her biographer sets out from a date some twenty 
Tears earlier, when the Tenth of June, which was not the 
Klevenlh, although near enough to drink the King's health 
upon, till both days in their turn gave place to the l^urth, 
Htforded occasion to the Oxford undergraduate to deck his Oolia 
or his Molly witii n white rose. We think that the basis of 
true traditipn upon which Mrs. Kllishns founded her narrative may 
be approximately recognised, IJer home and “ mother-city ” is 
Durham, and it is in her pictures of the life of the “ llishopric ” 
and ecclesiastical principality in its central city and church that 
the historical value of the volumes consists. Traditions of Oxford 
lire necessarily associated with the cathedral body of greater and 
iiiinor dignitaries *, and wo may assume a siibsidiarv personal asso¬ 
ciation with Oloncoster. The Abbey-Cathedral which watches by 
llie Severn is known to her os homes are known where we have 
made long visits to relations; the Church which “ huge and vast 
looks down upon the Wear,” as *our own. Diaries, pocket-books, 
and old letters may be taken as having supplied much of the 
genuine matter, and “ Aunt DelicU's ” memory may have been 
trusted over ber knitting as lately as i860, when it would still 
be clear for long-past events, though little tenacious of recent 
experience. Among the genuine facts of the later pages 
svo are afraid that we innst include the misdeeds “ of young 
folks of her own blood,” who varied “ the titles of her favourite 
tracts” at their own indiscretion, and exorcised her soul with 
Mouldy Crusts from Dark Cupboards,” or “ Proposals for the 
Btaniping^mt of Sunday Schools.” There is a savour of true 
couleesiiju hero which suggests us a date, lot us say 1845, when “ a 
novel-reading niece ” of si-xteen may have seen something of Mr. 
Paget's stories. But Aunt Delicias are forgiving, and us to such 
misdeeds forgetful, at eighty. We think that Delicia Ashmead may 
have been drawn from sctual life. She is Sylvestra's twin sister, who * 
does not marry, and whose character is moulded by the movement 
which developed out of the early “ Methodist’’into the subsequent 
** Evangelical ” form. Without such a type, which was to be 
found in most educated families of the middle class) a picture of 
the life of a century since would not have been complete; and 
such a type must almost certainly have been exhibited, or evoked, 
in contrast to the dignified ecclesiastical “ worldliucss ” of the 
wealthy “Close” of Durham. Mrs. Ellis presents the reflection 
of this pontiiical society with a sort of tender undcrlving regret. 
She does not justify guinea-points at prebendarial whist, or the 
blank linos which niay occur in decanal conversation; but it was 
fill very pUwsnnl, very stalely, and very calm. The disuse of the 
Durham copes bore w'itiicss to no Protestant scruples in ('Implcr, but 
simply to toe intrusion of an ill-tempered though mitred preljeridary, 
who “ roughly refused to wear his at the Sunday's service, Ijccilusu its 
slid gold thread fretted his irritable neck and sot his testy lingers 
fu;catchiTig.” This was Warhurton, who held the Ural ftall at 
Jlurhuni, together with the are of Ulmicestor. Jlut, on the whole, 
Prince-Bishops, Deaufi, mid Prebendaries were as gods condescend¬ 
ing to and protecting the modest yet well-furnished homes of Minor 
Cations, who managed in viirifius wavs to look after the interest of 
their relations, and wlio, with n fair share of hard work in onUying 
vicarages, found very comforlablo provision in the distribution of 
Chapter patronage. Dr. ]»lnis4:», “ a learned and nccompliiiihed man 
and a sldlied iijusidan,' whom ww have rhyme, if not reason, for 
supposing to have been tho Professor of Music at the^tiuie. was a 
favourite of Oxford society, where ho brought up a largo family, 
iududing several pretty daughtt:rs. A Whig Doan had tdmu 
favourable notice of a apung Blaise, and given him a minor 
ranonry. Dick A’lshmeatn when ho came up as a freshman from 
3 >r. Blaises ebirc, found “ one friendly house open to him” for tho 
e.iko of Ills father and mother, and nothing was morn natural than 
1 Ust, after a twelve yciirs’ engagement, and when Molly Blaise 
was thifiy-six, James Blaise should write that “ Dick must come 
to Durham. The Dean will find him enough to live on until a 
minor.canonry falls vacant." Accordingly, “in 1770 Mr. Asli- 
luead wiojt to" Durham,” “ where Oxford held the greater share of 
the twelve stalls 

Why [ ho writfs] '(!»■• i)ui meeting (Jhri^t Church ami Balliol, Corpus and 
IV-mbrokV. in a efty on a Irll that it c.'inuot be hid. Our old King's 
(ireek Profos-or is no Ics.-s tc'.ty litre than in Oxford, but they who suflui* 
the must aie his puvtners ui whiht. Tho Doan has ag.ain been hut in- 
iiiironml. His |ihy«ician came fr<'in Kewcn&tla to laie him. SailU the 
Doctor to the lX'u*i, Xnw vou'vl* l)eeri tothnt—— Cathedral again! ” . . . 
Tell mv brother, and ihow of id v friends who would still have mo try mv 
own diocese, that the smilt: of the Ihbhop of Durhatn is worth the whole 
patronage of Glouec‘j»tor. 

. Durham, in 1771, while keeping good company,, Mr. Ash- 
could arill “ be boarded and lodged for six poandi ten 
ahillioM by the quarter ”; and the loof. a ^ear upon which he 
married OB St Mark’s Day, 1771, bringing his bride fiom 
Oxford to Dnrhaitt after speodiog 20I, on his wedding expenaei, 
plttmioe where coal was cheap, althoqfh 


theetSpend was at first only " earned He a Curete serving so many' 
churches as the hours of the day and the pace of his horns woithl 
permit.'’ Molly carried her quiet eharma and her popriEarity 
Oxford ecclesiastical cirdes to those of Daifham,aii#irttdsii% left 
off " wearing her white cockade on Oharles Edwardh Mimay«” 
“ Men she had known as fdlows oh colleges, who were now 
bishops or deans as well as prebendaries of Durham, brought their 
headaches and heartaches to the tender beauty, sitiii^ hr her 
* armed ’ chair by a fire that was always clear sod ciaoklmg,”' 

The picture of Mrs. Betty Brackenfidd, the old attached toily 
servant, half nurse, half housekeeper, half cook, end all friend, ie 
probably drawn from tradition of the reality. Beginning a» 
“ Ashmead B Betty,” and then passing through " Betty Ashmead 
to “ Mrs. Betty ’’—the fact that she has a surname bring less evident 
than the fact that she has a “ property ” of her own anda " solicitor,”^ 
and that she will not part with the first, though fiirtmg dseorourir 
with the butlers of the Close, or lose control over the second till 
it passes by her will to the adopted “ childer” of her lovch—she- 
is a type of a real class now, we imagine, dyinx out. Her 
recipes are probably genuine; ber letters, with venations, pos¬ 
sibly 60. But when in the later portion of the story the 
Gloucestershiro cousin, Jem Hundell, has married a comfortable 
wife who cossets him in his gouty troubles, and who turns out 
bo n great authority on cookery, we believe in.the coinoidenea 
little. Olid like it leas. 

Mrs. Ellis bos no particular love for Professor Hti^y,Fn>fes8or 
Tyndall, or Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, but we do not exacuy see what 
these gentlemen have to do with “ studies of manners in England 
from 1770 to 1800.” Padding of such a kind is apt, even in a pea¬ 
sant book, to try the patience of the reader, and still mwe that of 
the conscientious reviewer who will not skip; and we commend to 
Mrs. Ellis's attention the wisdom shown by the authorities of thfr 
reign of James I. in relation to Mr. Townsend of Bow Street:— 

But iis bo wnfln*t living then, 

They nothing know about him, 

And so they did tho best thov could: 

That is, they did without £im. 

Sylvestra woe thirteen when the world was created again in 17S9, 
nud tho Year One of a new era was proclaimed. By the time she 
was seventeen she had embraced, not to say formulated, opiniona 
which, if she had lived long enough, she might have developed 
into those of some of the modem philosophers or politicians whom 
her biographer dees or does not name. But, like u sensible girl aa 
she was at the bottom, she did nothing of the kind, but merely 
married the new love—a Blaise, as it need scarcely be explaiiied— 
ns soon after being off with the old one as ber feelings could permit. 
The old love was one Mr. Nathaniel Ashmead, a character for- 
whieby though it is life-like enough, the author may have costumed 
n younger model. Yet even her disguises are 'coraful; and 
Syhestra has the merit, in which so-called historical novels are 
often lamentably deficient, of faithfuUy rcpresentii^ tbe life, con*^ 
versalion, and thought of the people 01 its time. The author has 
not sought to tronsiate her own ideas into sham archnisois, but 
has successfully carried out her “ wish to record the impression 
left on her mind by what she saw of their century in her 
friends.” 


’ PALMER’S KORAN.- 

O F all the Sacred Books of the East which are being translated 
under .Professor Max Miiller's direction, not one has ^en 
awaited with more curiosity than Professor Palmer’s new version 
of the Korun. The Mohammedan Scripture bears a more close- 
and personal relation to Us than most of the Sacred Books; it 
enters perplexingly into our schemes of Oriental reformation, and 
meets us alike in the prejudices and in the virtues of our fellow- 
subjects in India. Tt possesses, moreover, the attraction of unity^ 
of authorship. A\'hatever attraction belongs to the character of 
Mohammed is transferred in ^me degree to tbe book of which ke- 
alorie is tho author. The Koran is not merely the collection of 
what is best in tho thoughts of a people *, it is tbe record of 
what was best ond wbnt was worst—of passing emotions aa well 
ns deep-rooted convictions—in one man; and in this lies its pecu¬ 
liar fascination. 

But the interest which a new translation of the Koran would 
in any case excite is considerably increased when Professor Palmer 
is tbe translator. There was not, it may bo said, an imperative call 
for a fresh rendering. Sale’s version, if clumsy, is fairly accurate j. 
and Mr. BodweH’s, though less known, is l^tb accurate and 
eloquent; whilst Lane's Selections leave little to be desired for 
a popular edition of the best part of the Koran. Mr. Palmer, 
however, is so well known for bis remarlmble power of adapt¬ 
ing a forcible Englieb style to the requirements of literal ttano- 
lation from the Arabic that great things were ’expect^ of liifl 
work upon tho Koran. It was felt that he, of all English 
Orientalists, was tho one man for the task of setting the 8a<^ 
Book of the Moslems worthily before the eyes of the unlearned; 
that bis version would probably make the Konm an Ei^iah is 
well as an Arabic cl^ic. The rircumsCinoe that he wee n1 
known to entertain peculiar views on many points of ]Kon«ii 
InterpreUtion induced a hope among sehriam that Prribccor 

•TAsQsr’ds. ThmalstedbyE.B.Palmer. (Yo1i.TX.aedDRefihtf4 
fiacred Books of tbe East. Edited by F. Max MiWirA Oatihril: Cb^endni'N 
Pim i8«o. ^ 
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tmnslation mirtt throw a new light on aome of the dif- 
fieulte of the text, and prove a suggesuve model of the true 
maimer of sepreeentinff the ancient Amlnaxi clawiee in KngUah. 
Theezpectatioas exdted hjtbe annooncement that Profeasor Palmer 
was engaged to translate the Koran were, in fact, so high that it 
is not surprising that they are not completely realized. He has 
certainly produmafemarkahle versioD,oDe that the dullest reader 
could not fall to find impressive and striking; hut it is not alto¬ 
gether aqnal to the standard which Mr. Palmer’s own reputation 
has sat nn. Far more literal than Sale and Rodwell, closely re¬ 
tentive m the Oriental tone and colour of the original, this new 
^ansiation must henceforth he regarded as the standard version of 
^ the Koran in English—but only until a better rendering is made. 
The present cannot he taken as a final work which need never he 
done again; it is an advance on previous translations, hut it does 
not attain to that degree of perfection which discourages suh- 
se^uent attempts to better it. It is a work which will he highly 
prised hy the Arabic scholar for the valhahle suggestions it throws 
out on toe inteinretation of difficult constructions. It will he in- 
valuahla to the Deginner in the language ns a literal translation of 
the whole of the greatest Arabic classic. It will teach Orientalists 
the merits of simplicity in translation, the forcible effect of using 
primary in preference to tropical meanings of a root, and expressing 
them in homely, rugged English with as few Latin derivatives as 
may he; and it may also teach thorn the danger of carrying these 
principles too far. 

In the matter of scholarship* Mr. Palmer need fear little criti¬ 
cism. Ho has no rivals in England and few abroad in his intimate 
knowledge of Arabic as a living tongue, and probably there is no 
one who can enter eo fully into the genius of the language and 
the spirit of its speakers as he can. Commentators and lexico¬ 
graphers have too long insisted on treating the language of the 
Koran as an extinct secies, and reasoning about it as though it 
died immediately after the production of its cliief ornament. It 
is true enough that Arabic did, indeed, suffer considerable corrup¬ 
tion in the course of Muslim conquest; hut its spirit survived, 
and after allowing for certain additions in moaning and vocabulary 
and Idsaes in inflexion, the language of the Koran may he heard 
in tolerable purity spoken in the present day by the descendants of 
those wbd first heard the Koran recited by their prophet. The 
speech varies ^ considerably, no doubt; there are numerous 
dialectal varieties; the pronunciation is often diifcreiit: some 
tribes speak bad Arabic and some good ; but, on the whole, the 
old language is still living, and the sumo kind of man speaks 
the same character of langinige in modern Arabia as in the Arabia 
of Mohammed’s time. It is Professor Palmer’s high merit to have 
perceived and emphasized this fact; and it is his application of 
modern uses of the language to the interpretation of the Koran 
that gives him an undounted advantage over rival translators. 
His lutiuiate acquaintance with the spoken language enables him 
to understand colloquial phrases and desert idioms in the Koran 
which perplex those interpreters whose knowledge of Arabic is 
purely grammatical, and who have learned from books rather than 
from men. Such may perhaps find fault with some of Profossur 
Palmer's rendeiings; but for ourselves, we are content to believe 
that'he is perfectly competent to judge of the few really im¬ 
portant points in which ho is at issue with other translatois, and 
that bis judgment is generally just. In some cases, however, it 
seems possible that he liasscarcelygivensufficientconsideration to the 
rendering of a passage, and in n few instances we fail to understand 
his reasons for deviating from the usual intcrpretatiiui. In chap, 
ii., verse i6, for example, he renders three plural epithets by tho 
words, ** Deafness, dumbness, blindness ”; instead of ** [they are] 
deaf, dumb, blind,” which is the grammatical and more intolfigible 
translation. Again (in ii. 172), the rendering, gives wealth for 
His love"—tie. for the sake of God, although it gives an excellent 
sense, seems qnestiunable in accuracy; wo doubt whether ** *ald 
/fttA 5 i/i»’’can be rendered ** for His love,’^ since Udd ” has not usually 
the sense of “ for.” The usual translation is ** tn of his love of 
it ”— t.e. in spite of his avarice. There are not, however, many 
instances in which Professor Palmer's rendering is open to such 
criticisms as these. It is only to be wished that he had given 
bis fine scholarship fair play, and had not allowed so many traces 
of haste, and even carelessness, to deface his pages. It is not 
difficult to discover many instances of a want of duo delibera¬ 
tion sjid efficient collation. In chapter iii., v. 15, the words 
<<aDd the charitable” are omitted; in v. 25, the words '^and 


dost brit^ forth the dead from the living,” are omitted. Similarly, 
in XXV. 05, the word generally rendered ^'prostrate” is left out. 
The total omission of a word by a roviaion translator of the Bible 
would astonish every one; and may we not demand equal care and 
accuracy in a translation of the Koran ? 

But our miun diaapeement with Mr. Palmer is on the score 
of a theory of translation which he explmns and' defends in his 
introduction. In p. Ixxviit it is stated 
I Lave translated each eentaoee as literally as the difierence in structure 
between the two languages would allow, ana when possible 1 have rendered 
word for word. Where a nigged or commonplace expression occurs in 
4^0 Avttbio \ have not hesitated to render it by a similar English one, even 
Jhhere a litoral renderlog may perhaps shock tlie reader. To preserve this 
icloseness of ronderhig, 1 have had in several instances to make use of £ng> 
lull oonstiuctleus which, if not Incorrect from a strictly grammatical point 
of view, am, I «m aware, often inelogent Thus n peculiarity of the Arabic 
is to UBS the same pi^apraltion with a poseive verb os the aotive end 
transitive verb reqnlrM; fbr iuslanoc, ghaaaba ’haUilhi, ** he wm angered 
sigeiiist him.'* in the peseive gfaiieiba ^helhihi, ** he woe engered-agaiiist" t 
and the preservation of this construction Is often absolutely neoesseiy to re¬ 
tain the force of tlie originaL 


It la not unlikely that some may be found to deny thia necenity; 
and to ahow how eneh 0 denial can be eunported we will only M 
Mr. Palmer’e own book in teatimony egtinat him. We pieeume 
tiiat bis aim as translator is to produce on the modem u 
nearly as possiblo the impression which the Eonm nroduoed on ite 
orifliw andience. That audience was composed chiefly (at first)’ 
of kw-closs Arabs and negroes—in any case uneducated and sen^ 
barbarous people. Mohammed natu^y expressed himself in 
languago they could understand; and the Koran abounds in rough 
and ready words and phrasos, which, if they occurred anywhere 
else, wpuld be called ^ng. Such iihrases produced no feeling of 
surprise or amusement among the original audience; it was their 
own tongue they hoard, and they could understand no other. 
But because Mohammed sometimes talked Arabic slang to Arabs 
who spoke Arabic slang, is Professor Palmer justified in writing 
what 18 very like English slang for Enj^lish readers who do not 
speak, and w'ould rather not read, English slang P The following 
aro a few instancGH of Mr. Palmer’s literal method, omitting those 
very striking, but less presentable, examples which illustrate his 
views 08 to needless prudery in translation. A famous parallri 
between tho unbelievers and those who have lighted a fire in on 
unknown country, and are left in perplexity by .the sudden ex¬ 
tinguishing of their fire, is rendered by such phr.<i 6 es as “ God goes 
ofl* with their light ” and “ would go oil* with their hearing,” 
and ** the lightning snatches off their sight.” We ore told that 
*‘God will not catch you up for a casual word,” that some 
swear off from ” pleasures, and others ** knock about in the 
earth ”; that God may leave you in the lurch ”; and that there 
aro sofne ** who bog off” from punisbmont on the last day. 

Those who were before them were crafty too, but God’s is 
the craft altogether,” in xiii. 42, roads like Irish. ** Come on, 
then, with your witnesses,” in vi. 151, is only less inelegant 
than a similar expression employed by Zuleikha. Mr. Palmer’s 
theory of verbally litoral translation loa^ to the frequent employ¬ 
ment of phrases of this sort; whilst tho number of merely 
inelegant sentences produced by the rule of retainioff as far os 
possible the order of the Arabic is very great. “Verily God 
on what ye dc doth looV' ** Verily God of what ye do is well 
aware,” and many like phrases occurring throughout toe work, are 
intended to show that the verbal noun in the^ original coines at the 
end of the sentence. Do w^ insist on translations from the German 
retaining tho German arrangement of the sentence P And if not, why 
should Arabic literature be subjected to this disadvantage P Yet, n 
it must be so, let it bo done always. Why do we find “ ^ou 
art mighty over nil,” and “ God is powerful over all,” when the 
adjectives come at the end of the sentences, which should be “ Thou 
art over all mighty,” and “ God is over all powerful.” Again, if 
literalness be the prime object, why is the verb so o^n sub- 
Btituted for tho verbal suhnautive or epithet P Why is “ Thou 
hearcst prayer ” substituted for “ Thou art the Hearer of prayer,” 
which is the literal version P Why “ He o'er everythiim keeto 
guard ” instead of “ lie over everything [is] guar^an ” P why, m 
tho parable of tho tw'o gardens, is one man made to say “I anf 
more woolthy than thee” (sc. tbou) for aktharu minka mdlan. 
when a few lints further on a precisely parallel sentence is renderad 
“ 1 am less than thee [thou] in wealth ” P Such inconsistendes, 
which might be multiplied indefinitely, would be trifling matters 
if Mr. Palmer did not insist so strenuously on the necessity of a 
literal translation, llis inconstant but prevailing affection for word- 
for-word rendering diminishes the force and eloquence of pm 
after page of reiuly admirable translation. The passion for 
literalness seems sometimes to be alloyed with toe desire for 
novelty which few translators ore able to withstand. Thus the 
fine passage in clmp. vi., ** The eyes see Him not, but He seeth 
the eyes,” is arbitrarily changed into “ Sight perceives him not. 
but he perceives men's eights,”although “men’s” la not found 
in tho original, and the strict rendering of the word al^btdr 
8 not countenanced by the later translation of it as “ eyes ” in 
xxiv. 38. In the same way tho celebrated Throne-verse (ii. 256) 
loses its ofioct when it is expressed in such phrases as “ Slumber 
takea Him not,” “ It tires Him not to gu^ them both, for He is 
high ^ and grand.” The very happy indiStion of the termina¬ 
tion in the phrase “In that ye nave a sign” (instead of “In 
that is a sign ”) appears unfortunate whon it occurs again in 
Dhdlikum vlldh^ “There is God for you 1” Throughout Mr. 
Palmer’s Koran there is a constant endeavour to translate words 
by their primary rather than secondary meanings. As we ^ve said, 
the principle is excellent so long as it is kept within bounds; but 
Mr. ralmer does not so keep it. In many cases the retention of 
the ori^ai meaning is very* happy; for example, in the phrase, 
' ” take their stand between the two” extremes of extravagance and 
miserliness (beyua dhiHika kawuman). At times, however, the 
principle results in obscurity; and aa Mr. Palmer very seldom 
gives oxplonatoxy notes, or supplies the words necessary to 
make the seuse clear, it is often difficult for the uninitiated 
to gather the meaning of a sentence. In iii. 39, the wont of 
a note or supplied word renders it doubtful whether “thee* 
refers to Mary or Mohammed; and in ii. 34, “ one of you the 
enemy of the other ” seems to refer to Adam and Eve, whereas 
it clearly foreshadows the strife between Cain and Abel. But 
whilst often refusing to explain amMguous and obecuie passages, 
Mr. Palmer freouently inserts words of his own which are not in 
the text of Fliigel, but hardly ever indicates by bradeets or 
otherwise that such words are the translator’s. He might 
also with advantage have taken more pains in the division of 
sentences, verses, and paragraphs, and in toe rendering of eoojunc- 
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liona. Wit ia translated ** and and ** but ” almost at randomi and 
tbd pcunt of chap, xciii. ia lost by iubatituting ** but *' for “ than’^ 
or “ therefore ” It would also bare been satiafoctoiy if be bad 
maintained some more fixed principle itt reoderiuir.tbB Arabic tenses. 
It ia true they present diifi^tles to the English translator which 
have never yet been thoronghly overcome, but it is peiplexing to 
find the .Vrabic past tense rendered by the English present, pre* 
terite, and perfect, in one page. A little more care, too, would 
have prevented su^ a sentence as ** men whom neither merchan¬ 
dise nor selling divert from the remembrance of Qod ” (xxiv. 33)) 
and such words as ^^j/inne” in Arabic and **aDgel^m” in 
Englulu 

The first half of chapter Ivi. will serve as a foir example of 
Professor Polmerb translation, its merits and its faults:— 


In tho name of the mercifol and compaasinnate God. 

When the inevitable * happens ; none shall call its happening n lie!— 
abasing^exolting! 

When the earth shall quake, quaking! and the mountaina shall crumble, 
crumbling, and become like motes dispor-sed! 

And ye shall bo three sorts; 

And the fellows of tho right hand—what right lucky ft'llows! 

And the fellows of llie left hand—what unlucky fellowa ! 

And (he foremost foremost! f 
Iheso are they who are brought nigh. 

In the gardens of plessuro I 
A crowd of those of yore. 

And a few of those of tho latter day ! 

And gold-weft couches, reclining on them face to face, 
ground tliero shall go eternal youths, w'itli goblets and ewers ond a cun of 
flowing wine; no headacuc shall they feel therefrom, nor siiull their 
wits be dimmed 1 

And fruits such os they deem the best; 

And flesh of fowl as they desire ; 

And bright and Isrge-cvcd maids like biddeu pf'a^ls ; 

A rewa^ for that wliicn they have done! 

They shall hear no folly tharu and no sin ; 

■Only the speech, ** Peace, Poaee ”! 

And the fellows of Ute right—what right lucky f-Ilows! 

Amid thornless loto-trees. 

And tal’h trees with piles of fruit; 

And outspread shade 
And water outpoured; 

And fruit in abundance, neither failing nor forbidden; 

And beds upraised! 

Verily we have produced (hem X a production. 

And made them virgins, darlings of equal .ige (with their spouses) for the 
fellows of the right! 

A crowd of those of yore, and a crowd of tlicjc of the latter day! 

And the fellows of the left—wknt unlucky fellows I 
In hot blasts and boiling water; 

And a shade of pitchy smoke, 

Neither cool nor generons! 

Verily they were aiflaent ere this, .and did persi.-t in mighty crime; ami 
used to say, “ What, when w'e die and have Itecoine dust and bones, 
shall we then indeed be raised ? or uur fathcra of yore ? *' 

Say, ** Verily, those of yore ami those of tho latter *dny shall surely be 
gathere<l together unto the tryst of tiu- well-known day.’* 

Then }'e, O ye who err! who say it is a lie! shall eat'of the Znkkum 
^ tri'C! and fill your bellies with it! and dritik tberoon boiling water! 

and drink as drinks the thirsty camel. 

This is their entertainment on the judgment day ! 

• /.#. The day of judgment. 

f Ji,e, Tho foremost in professing the foith on earth shall be the foremost 
then. 

I The celestial damsels. 

Two pointfl deserve more notice than can now be given to them. 
Bfr. Palmer has prefen^d the orthodox and unscientific arrauge- 
snent of the chapters of the Koran to Nuideke's chronological 
order. In the present uncertainty as to the exact place of most of 
the chapters, and the diflbrence of opinion about the position of 
many of them, he was perhaps justified in evading the difficulty. 
Yet it must be admitted that in the common arrangement the 
Koran loses half its personal interest as the record of Mohammed’s 
life, and also much of its intelligibility. Professor Palmer might 
at least have arran^ it in those chronological grfups about which 
there can be little doubt. 


The ether matter which calls for notice is Mr. Palmer's Intro¬ 
duction. As a collecrioD of facts about the Arabs of Mohamnied's 
time, the life of the Arabian Prophet, and tho character of his 
reliirioD, it will bo found n serviceable preparation for the study of 
the Koran. It lacks, however, that charm of style which is usually 
€onspicuou8 in Professor Palmer’s writings. It is, moreover, in 
the Introduction that the system of transliteration, arranged by 
Professor blax Muller for the Sacred Ifooks of the East, is most 
The adoption of this system is not Professor Palmer's 
nd it is easy to see that it does not come readily to his pen. 
His introduction is full of inconsistencies of orthography, and 
when he comes to Omar ho fairly refuses to write him ’Humar. 
‘^ho would recognize All under the guise of ’Haliy, or Khalid as 
or Othman ns ’HuTHmUn, or Koreysh as QurHisP It is 
BO wonder-that the same name is seldom s^lt twice in the same 
way in Professor Palmer’s introduction. If be had reduced 
prolegomena and compressed his work into one volume 
he would have made a more serviceable book of it. As it is, 
these two handsomely printed volumes are placed at a certain 
^l^dvantage in comparison with other translations of the Koran. 
The new version, if less clear than Sale's, less eloquent as a whelp 
than !^widl’a, lesi suitable for general reading than lama’s, yet 
j^ossssiei a ftewneifl and originality, a true savour of tne East, 
said a oertaia ni4e ms of the desert, which are difficult to describe^ 
Ahd. trim we ieek in vain m. other translations. It seeds an 
Azstosehoisr to appreciate Professor Palmer's veisioD, and Arabia 


scholars will undoubtedly study |t elOsely and learn mock fioinit. 
JM y [9 doubt whether those for whiam ^ ssHes of the Saoesd 
Books of the East is deaigned^people of orffinaiy ediinsrion, 
terested in comparative religion, and desirooi of gbhdiig a oImt 
idea of the nature and contents of the Koranr-will mdamtand 
a laige part of the new translation of ** the BxceUsnt Ijpok.’* 


ENGLISU ms OP LETr£BS.-WORD3WOBTK* 

the authors of this series it may belaid, with somewhat 
V/ unusual truth, that ^tuque tuot jpo^ur mmut. They*ard^ 
supposed, according to the terms of their contract, to give snra an 
account, both of the lives and works of their suljeotSi as will 
enable persons who have not the time or indiinarion to fead 
the works or elaborate biog^phies for themselveB to attrin some 
not absolutely falseTonooption of the truth about both. The pos¬ 
sibility of this is sometimes doubted; the desirableiieas of ft is 
I doubted still oftener. These previous questions, hosmeTi may be 
! supposed not to trouble the man who has actual^ undsttaketi 
the office. But, as is indeed unavoidable, a curious difference of 
estimate of tho task proposed is visible in the aotnal per¬ 
formances of that task. Borne of Mr. Morley's authom have 
devoted themselves almost wholly to the life of their heroes, 
giving very little attention to literary criticism. Some of ^em 
have written critical essays of varying merit, abandoning the lifo 
with a very speedy treatment. In some coses it may be iidd that 
unequal attention to the two parts of the programme was abso¬ 
lutely inevitable, and Wordsworth’s was cert^y one of these. 
His life was extremely uneventful; and, unless Hr. Myers bad 
chosen to sweep am and gossip out of the numerous biographies 
of persons who have had to do with his hero, he could not have 
hoped to fill his hundred and eighty pi^ with personal detmls. 
On the other hand, of purely literary criticism of Wordsworth the 
world has, at any rate for this generation, had almost enough. 
The WordswortiuauB may take one view, the anti-Wordsworthians 
another; and betwoeu these two extremes there is room for a vast 
number of middle terms, from the estimate of Mr. Matthew Anufid, 
who, professing himself not a Wordsworthian, nevertheleBB places 
Wordsworth atwve eveiy European poet except Goethe since the 
- third quarter of tho seventeenth century, to the estimate of those 
who, seeing grievous faults in him, and too frequent descents to 
a level of tiresome prose, nevertheless acknowledge that at hi .4 
best he has reached one of the solitary peaks on which at. different 
elevations perhaps, but all above tho snow-line, the great poets sit 
each apart and by himself. 

Mr. Myers has hit upon a kind of middle conrae which is in a 
way not unhappy. He has rather made a cmfSrencB about Words¬ 
worth than a regular biography of him with critical interludes. 
He is obviously himself almost, if not altogether, a Wordsworthian 
of tho i^traitest sect, and the ez^sence of a Wordswoitbiau of the 
straitestsect is a tendency to preaching. Mr. Myers has preached, 
and let us hasten to say that we should he very woU satisfied if 
we never heard worse sermons. Ho has, to his credit be it spoken, 
moderated his sometimes exuberant style not a little. Every now 
and then it bursts its bunds, and we come upon passages in which 
be is precious rather than praiseworthy. For instance, let us take 
tho following upon Wordsworth’s London stay:—He never made 
the attempt to trace tho passion and the anguish which whirl 
along some lurid vista toward a sun that sets in storm, or gaze 
across silent Squares by eu\piner moonlight amid a smell of dust 
and fiowers.*’ This is elegant writing certainly, but we are holt 
inclined to think that Wordsworth himself would have been 
immensely puzzled by it, and we confess frankly that we oHra. We 
have tried it by the most approved rules of criticism, as proposed 
by a master of the art for such things. We have chanmd about 
the clauses os Thackeray did with a passage in the late Lord 
Lytton’s Sea Captain^ and one variation to gaze across dust and 
flowers by summer moonlight amid a smell of silent squares” 
seems to us rather nice. But, considered as a sentence intended to 
enlighten the ordinary man on the subject of Wordsworth in 
London, it still appe^ to us a little vague. Tho same must be 
said of an extremely eloquent passage whidi closes the sixth 
chapter 

And if it l)e answered that, however truly philoaopliic, however sacredly 
pure his happiness may have been, yot its wisdom and its holineu wsro 
without an cflbrt, and dint it is clTort which makes the pliilosopher and the 
saint i toon we must u«)e in answer his own riatonic sohotne of things to 
express a thought whiidi we can but dimly apprehend; and we moat-say 
that, though progress bo inevitably linked in our minds with struggle, yot 
neither do wo oooceive of struggle as without a pause j there must be 
pruspect-plnrcs in tiic long asoent of sonls; and the whole cf Uiii earthly 
life—this one oxistrnce, standing we know not where, ampog the myriad 
that-havo been tor us atid shall be—may not bo too much to ocenpy with 
one of tliose cutiuoka of vision and of prophecy which 
In a season of calm weatlier, &o. 

In one sense we may say that in this sentence Mr. Hytrs squalled 
in it tho length of Wordsworth’s Ufa by bis style, )uuq}6v 

In another a plain nan may ^ksps oomputn that w 
is left floundering among the Prospsat Plaesi—a name unkappiR 
suggestive of Komsgate, where also Uia jnlgk^ waters iull svew 
more—and that he would on the wliible prefor tbit stsU A parson 
so sure of myriad past and prefMAt aASatsAoil fli Hri Hptel would 
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eonSm to tibi oKprenion of thoughts which ho appnheuds epithets, ^foiinplo*’ is the onij one that suits the poetsy of Woidp* 
othermethah dhnly* worth as a whole. It is sometimes p^onate^ hat omy with the 

Altlmugh^ however, we can hy no means pass by without passion of contemplative lapture. That thu is a possible tneana 
conunent tlm indiilgeneea in a s^le which is one of the woist of attaining the poetical tempmtare is certain, but it is an 
coises of the Hteratoie of the present day, and which will arduous one tojemploy: and the comparative rarity with which 


century has passed, we should he very sorry to be under¬ 
stood to epeu evil of Mr. Myers's book on the whole. A 
great olfeotion for his subject, a familiarity with other litera¬ 
ture, and a considerabla faculty of writing could not possnly 
produce a bad book on such a matter, and when the reader has 


uamitlgiitediy laudatory; indeed, ho seems to os to be rather hard 
on s o m e poems, which at any rate in their oam style dosorve not 
a little oommendation. In not a few of his digressions, when ho lays 
hia gown aside and speaks naturally on subjects of practical inte¬ 
rest, the vigour and force of his remarks are worthy of all praise. A 
very notable passage of this kind is to be ibund towards the close 
of tha book, d propot of the l^etters on the projected railway 
into the Lake Lteiot. We do not remember to have eeen 
the fdea for national places of rest and refreshment, bodily 
and spirituid, os distinguished from national tea gardens, hetter 
put. Nor again would it he easy to expound Wordsworth’s political 
views better or more appreciatively than Mr. Myers has done, 
though we flhoidd imagine that he himself is very far from taking 
any thing like the standpoint of the poet. In shorty by a curious 
and at nrst sight paradoxical process, Mr. Myers is best when he 
dealt with the things in which he apparently has least interest. 
When he touches Wordsworth’s literary achievements, he is alter- 
natelj gushing and unsympathetic; when he attempts his attitude 
towards the things of everyday life, he writes with equal force and 
appreciation. After all, perhaps the thing is not so surprising as 
it Hoems. Eothusiasm is an excellent means of influencing ones 
follow-creatures md voct ; it is a very doubtful means of reaching 
them by the ** cold spurt of the pen.” 

Mr. Myers, assisted by some valuable iinpublisbed documents, 
submitted to him by friends of his own and of Wordsworth’s, 
has given an excellout account of the poet’s life, such as it was, 
and a running commentary on bis principal works. He has not, 
and it may be freely acknowledged that it was quite within his 
discretion to comply with or to disregard an old and half-obsolete, 
though rather convenient, custom, given any regular peroration or 
suinmaiy expression of his view of Wordsworth’s poetical or literary 
position. We have, ns has been said, plenty of such summaries, 
yet perhaps it is not easy to appreciate the attitude of a critic un¬ 
less he chooses to pose for us quietly and deliberately.^ As on the 
one hand there ha» been of late a recrudescence of Words- 
worthianism, and os on the other much of the prevailing practice in 
poetical composition is singularly opposed to the Woraaworthian 
tradition, it might perhaps have been inetructive if Mr. Myers had 
added his mite to the list of regular judgments. There can be little 
doubt that the popular judgment, favourable and unfavourable alike, 
is right in considering the author of the Excursion as exclusively 
the'* poet of nature.” fiutbowfarthisisalimitationandan objection, 
how far it is a panegyric, these are questions upon which every 
critic who deaervea a hearing at all ought to have his say. Mr. 
Myers evidently thinks that Wordsworth's abstinence irom the 
display of purely human passionii was the result of choice, not of 
necessity. lie quotes, not without approval, the curious reported 
speech m the poet to the efloct that, had he been n wi'iter of love- 
poetry, ** it would have been natural to him to write it with a de¬ 
gree of warmth which could hardly have been approved by his nrin- 
ciples, and which might have been undesirable for the reader.” It 
is diflioult to repress a smile at the idea of Wordsworth incamar^ 
dining the cheek of the young pereou, nor can we avoid joining 
this <2ld fancy with the belief of certain great writers that they 
ought to have been great painters, and of Wordsworth himself 
that ha ought to have been a Wellin^on or a swayor of the lierce 
democracy of France. In truth, he was not given to think meanly of 
himself m any capacity, and was as likely as another to have 
taken command of the Channel fleet with a complete self-con¬ 
fidence. But that hia silence on not a few of the themes which 
have been in the case of others roost fertile of poetry was the 
result of a want, not of deliberate abstinence, is hardly to he 
doubted. The criticism of Hazlitt—a criticism often random and 
ill-aimed, but which, when it does strike home, always pierces to 
jennts and marrow—is heavy upon him here. ** In Words¬ 
worth there is a total disunion and aivoico of the fhculties of the 
mind jfrom those of the body.” This is ve^ strong, hut it is 
hardly too strong. No doubt wis spiritual celibacy and asceticism 
has produced a Mnd of prophetic strain of contemplation 
and meditative figure. But, somehow or other, some of the 
strings of the lyre seem to have been cut away, ona one hand of 
the combatant seems to he tied behind him. The defect is not one 
of simple negation, hut in the strict logical sense of privation. It 
is illegitimate doubtless to find fault with a poet merely for not 
Iw'lig sometMng Ollier than what he is. Bathers the question is 
'Mjthegr ha ii or is not destitute of something which no ought 
#luiTe. Mr. Myers has occasionally approached this cuzions and 
iotereitiDg subifliD t hut he has never fully dealt with it, and it is, 
iiia«ad,geiierialyi^^ of Wordsworth, ftom 

Be Qfiificey downwards. But no criticism which does not face it 
» m Mgaid to iSioe the wholo suhieot Ihlly: and we have a right 
vf^^moad that criticism shall do this. Of tha famous triad of 


MARKIAGE LiCws OF THE AUSTRALIAN BLACKS.* 

H ere is a hook on an extremely difficult and complicated 
subject, which has the misfortune to interest hut few readers. 
The nature of marriage laws, and of what we may coll here, for 
the sake of clearness, '* prohibited degrees,” among the backward 
races, is a topic of equal importance and perplexity. We fear that 
it is impossiole within the limits of a review to moke the matter 
clear to readers who have not already given it their attention. 
The details with which we have to deal are only familiar to- 
specialists. At the same time, Messrs. Bison and liowitt’a hook 
contains plenty of information which will interest all readers of 
folk-lore. Wo are obliged to differ from Mr. Fison on many points,, 
but we have to thank him for a spirited, though, wo think, un¬ 
successful, attempt to elucidate the marriage customs of the Morris 
or Australisu black fellows. 

In the first place, wo must re^et that Mr. Fison wrote his book 
with certain confessed prepossessions. ** The chief object of this 
memoir,” ho says, ** is to trace the formation of the exogamons 
intermarrying divisions which have been found among so many 
savage and barbaric tribes of the present day, and to show that' 
what the lion. Lewis H. Morpin calls the Punaluan family, with 
the Turanian system of kinship, logically results from them.” It 
seems a pity that Mr. Fison has intended to make his hook the 
support of Mr. Morgan's theories, which are neither very logical,, 
ve^ consistent, nor very satisfactory in their tnrminolo^. Uow» 
over, it is as a disciple of Mr. Morgan that he writes; and we mutt 
briefly explain the doctrines of the master. In 1871 Mr. Morgan 
published a book called The Sytf.ema of Contanffuinity and AffnUty 
of tJie Human Race, This volume contained a large mass of facta 
concerning the modes in which the various backward races count 
their relationships. Mr. Morgan did not adhere closely to his 
explanations of these singular customs in his later work, Ancient 
Society (1877); so it will be hotter to accept what we conceive 
to he his most recent views, those published in that volume. 
There he distinguishes ** five different and successive forms [of tiie 
family], each having an institution of marriage peculiar to itself.”' 
Those which concern us are:—i. The Consanguine family, founded 
upon the intermarriage of brothers and sisters, own and collateral, 
in a group (A, S. p. 384). Mr. Morgan says that this kind of 
family is no longer found in existence. He infers its existence m 
the past from what he calls the ** Malayan ” system of counting 
kindred. In that system, for example, ** my mother’s sister is my 
mother.” In the “Consanguine mmily” Mr. Morgan supposea 
that this nomenclature would have an obvious expmnation—my 
mother’s sisters are my mothers, because they are, along with my 
mother, the wives of their brothers. But how weak is this argn* 
ment! Ex hypothesis the members of the “ Consanguine family ” 
are acquainted with the nature of ** blood-ties,” and'have even 
built upon them a regular ** institution of marriage,” not wedding 
out of the circle of brothers and sisters, own and colHterai. 
Could they then he so dull as not to perceive the fact of the ma¬ 
ternal relation P could they actually confuse mothers and aunts P 
Mr. Morgan reasoned (A, S, p. 409), “It is impossible to explain 
the [Malayan] system os a natural growth upon any other hypo¬ 
thesis than the one named, since this form of marriage [the Con- 
sanguine] alone can furnish a key to its interpretation.” But this 
circular logic is not justified, nor is this necessity of thought 
established, for Mr. M*Lennan {Studies in Ancieia History, pp. 
372-407) hiss furnished another explanation of the “ Malayan ” 
system of counting kindred. 

According to Mr. Morgan, the Consanguine marrisge was re¬ 
formed out of existence. In course of time the evils ef 
the first form of mairiage [Consanguine] came to ho perceived. 

. • • Among the Austrolians it was permanently abolished by 
the org^ization into classes, and more widely among ^e Tun^ 
nian tribes by the onpinization into gentes ” {A, S, p. 409). Tho 
organization that followed was “ the Punaluan family,” “ pro¬ 
duced by the gradual exdusion of own brothers and sisters firom tho 
marriage relation, the evils of which could not forever [* 'tis a single^ 
word, our rude forefathers thought it two'] escape ohsmatioa ” 
(A.& p. 424). The Panalaan &mily, again, Vas formed by ex¬ 
cluding own brothers and sisters from marriage; thui reformation 
changw the Oonsanguine into the Punaluan fhmily. The chief 
reason for believing in the Punaluan family is like the reason for 
helievinff In the Oonaaoguine family. As the historical existence 
of the latter would (Mr. Morgan thinks) explain the Malayan 
system of counting kin, so the historical existence of the Punaluan 
family would partly explain the “ Turanian ” system of counting 
kin. The word Turanian is here used quite at random, and in¬ 
cludes Hindoos. But, through the “ Punaluan ” fomily, we reach 
Mr. Fison. His master, Mr. Morgan, after examining the 
“ Australian class system ” came to the conclusion that “ its 

* KamUaroi and Ekmai: Group^JItarrii^p amd Rdaiionahip, and 
Marriage by Etapemeat, Dgnwa chiefly from the Usage of the Aastralian 
Aborigmei. Also the KonoS Tribes; their Customs in Peace and War. 
Bv Lorroier Flion, If .A., and A. W. Hewitt, F.O.S. With an Introduction 
by LewisH. Moii^,LLi>. Melbourne: Ueoige Robertson. 1880. 
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ftiiiiiiAiy object woe to exclude own brothers and sisters from the 
manrisf^ rolfttiou, while the collatenl brothers and sisters were 
retained in that relation.” That is to say, the Australian class 
ejstem was instituted to reform the Consanguine into the Puna- 
luan family. And here we are where wa started—namely, 
at Mr. Fison's chief object,” to show that Mr. Morgan's Punaluan 
family and Turanian system of kinship result loj^ioally from the 
Australian class-system. To prove this would be to do Mr. 
Morgan's theory great service; for students in this country are 
disinclined to accept his account of the development of the family. 
We must now explain, as far as explanation is possible, the 
nature of the Australian class-system” dealt with by Mr. 
Fison. 

It bad long been known, from tbe researches of Sir George 
^rey and Mr. Gideon Bcott Lang, that luarriRge laws like those 
the lied Indians, the people of Ashanti, and many other back¬ 
ward races, prevailed among many tribes of the Australian blacks. 
They were divided into stocks, each of which was named after 
some animal or plant. No nnan might marry a woman who bore 
the same stock-name and the same cogniziince. A man of the 
Kangaroo stock might not marry a w'utnRU of the Kangaroo stock, 
but he might marry an Kmu woman, or a Wombat woman, and so 
forth. Children took the stock-name and cognizance of the 
mother. Those cognizances are now usually called ” Totems,” 
from their Kod Indian name. In 1853 tbe I^v. Mr. lUdley, a 
miesionaiy among the Kamilaroi (a numeroua trilie residing north¬ 
west of Sydney), gave a lecture in that town on what he called 
the castes ” of the Kamilaroi. 1 roui that hour to this Mr. 
*Kidley (who received sumo of bis i .formation from Hr. Lance) 
hae l^en the chief autboritv on what h6 now, after Mr. Morgan, 
calls the ** classes ” of the kamilaroi. These classes, according to 
Mr. Morgan and Mr. Fiaon, are the more or leas mudiiied re¬ 
sults of the reforming movement which originally excluded own 
brothers and sisters from marriage. Mr. Fisoifa book contains 
plenty of information from other okservers about other tribes, 
iiut we venture to think that, after his interest bus fur thirty years 
been directed to the subioct, Mr. KidJey should have not the 
worst acquaintance with tho topic. Now we must ask the reader 
to attend to this question of evidence. Mr. Fisou, for his own 
part, is hopelessly puzzled ” on various points, and liuds the 
terms used by natives ** exaspemtingly puzzling to an inquirer who 
is ignorant of the language ” (p. 59). We propose to show that 
Mr. Ridley, Mr. Fison’s autiiorityrr has also been ** hopelessly 
puzzled,” and that his statements cannot be accepted as conclusive 
evidence. The arrangement of^ " classes ” is, therefore, still a 
mystery, and, so far, is of no service to the theories of Mr. Morgan 
nr of any one else. Mr. Ridley's original statement was;— 

Tliere are four nomos of men—IppHi, Murri, Kuhlii, nuil Kumbo—nnd 
four of wonion—Ippata, Mata, Kapota, Uuta. Every black liny one of these 
names by birth. . . . In onu fuini'.y nil tho son.sare called ippni, the 
ilau^'hterH ippata; so that if you tiiul a bbick man’s nnme is ippai, you may 
be sure all his brothera arc ippai, and hiy sisters ippata. 

And BO on. As to marnage rules, Mr. Ridley said 

Ippai may marry an Ippata (of any other family), or any Knpota. Murri 
may' onlv many Ifuto. KubUi may ouly marry Ippata. Kuiubu may ouly 
marry Mata. 

Mr. lUdley then showed how the names alternated among the 
^children of these marriages. Here the Ippai are obviously the 
privileged dan. Here, too, there is no sign of ** totems,” and of 
the usual prohibitions to marry within the totem name. Mr. 
Ridley altered some of these statements in 1871. Ho hod now 
discovered the existence oftotems” among the Kamilaroi. For 
example, all Ippais, and all Inpatas, were of tbe Kmu, Blacksnake, 
or Bandicoot totem. All Kubbis, and all Kapotas, w'ere of tho 
Opossum, Kangaroo, or Iguana totem. But, oddly enough, Mr. 
Kuliev found only two totems among the Kumboa and Butas-* 
namely. Emus aud Blocksnakes—and only two among tbe Murria 
or Matas—namely, Iguanas and Kangaroos. This statement Mr. 
Ridley adhered to in bis book {Kamilaroi, ^ndon: Triibner. 
•1875). At first sight this seems impoasible. Ail children of 
an Ippata (they follow the mother’s totem) are called Kumbo 
and Buta. Now tbe mother Ippata may Im either au Emu, a 
Blacksnake, or a Bandicoot. Therefore her children Kumbps and 
Butas should be either Emus, Blacksnakes, or Bandicoots. But, ! 
in one table, the Bandicoot, according Mr. Ridley, is not j 
represented among Ippata's children. From Table B it appears^ 
however, that there mav be Ippata Bandicoots, when a Kubi 
marries an Ippata. it not so, when tbe Buta children 

in their turn became Ippais and Ippatas, the Bandicoot would 
have vanishtd from the class, and all dppais and Ippatas would 
he Emus aud Blacksnakes only. What is more remarkablo, 
in Table D (also given bv Mr. Ridley) we find a new totem 
among the Kumbu and Ihita—namely, Bandicoot, which has 
no place in the list of 1875.; among the Murri and Matba 
we find Opossum, which in 1875 was apparently not recog- 
niaed. In a contribution to Kaiure (October 29, 1879} Mr. 
likUey wrote, Ippai-Emu may marry Kubbotha-Emu. Now, 
4>n bis own showing, there is no Kubbotha-Emu. He added, ** a 
Murri mav marry a Buta of tbe ssmo totem.” Go his own 
obowing, there is no Buta of the same totem. Ferhape it will 
sow be conceded that Mr. Ridlev's evidence is nqt eonsistent. 
esou^ to form tbe basis of a theory. We do not dream of 
blaming him •, the difficulties of the subject are his suffieieDt 

We have not done with tho question of ovideooe. . In. tbe 
esf of tbe KuBilarot, acconliDg to Mr. Ridley'a rnsnt itoe^ 


itatoments the ^ cIosmb ” do not ezditde men from mhRyiiir 
women of the same olset-name. For esompla, Xppei Bli(0k-> 
snake may marry Ippata Emu, and Ipnsi Emu may many 
Ippata BlaclnDake, as may Ippei Banohsoot Except that 
BO Ippai may many Ippata or Bandicoot, any Ippai may 
many an Ippata not of his own totem. Bore, in tlie 
totem prohibition is the rule, the class "mhiUtion 1^ ^ffolar 
exception. This is the case, though Mr. risen, who a^ts it on 

M , denies it on page 44. Well, all this is viny inconvenient 
Morgan. Here is tbe reformatory moveraent ” net fr&* 
venting a man from marrying a woman of the same dass name 
as bis sister. Mr. Fison gets out of this difficulty by saying that 
tho Kamilaroi are an exception to the general nue whiim, aindf^ 
other native tribes, makes it impossible for a man to many a 
woman of the same name as his sister. He declares that uia 
simplest, and probably the earliest, form of the dose dividon 
among the Australian aborigines, is the Beparation of a nom- 
munity into two intermanying classes, eacn having a distinot 
title, which is taken by eveiy one of its members. As an examj^. 
be gives the Mount Qambier tribe, divided into two dasssa, eaUsa 
Kumite (female Kumitogor), and Kroki (female Krekigor). And. 
these ore the names used by Mr. Fison in on elaborate attempt to 
prove that tbe ** Turanian system ” of counting kin would result 
from this orgaoization. Now, we ask, how do the totems work 
here ? Mr. Fison says on Mr. Stewart's information, that tbqy 
do not work at all. But ke adds that Mr. Stewart's wmrds are 
not conclusive. The Mount Gambior tribe, with its Kumites and 
Krokis, hae bean reduced in thirty years from nine hundred to 
seventeen members, and is compelled to’ make audi 
matrimonial arrangements as it can.” Now Mr. Stewart's 
evidence (p. 30) is onlv of yesterday. He legnta 

that his attention was not directed to the matter ten yearn 
ago! But what is his evidence about the daasea w(^hf 
If in thirty years Mr. Ridley, a scholar and student, knows so 
little, how mn we rely on "the most well-meant endeavours of 
Australian country gentiomen to collect information from decayed 
tribes ? 

We have one or two other remarks to make at present. On 
pp. 40,41 Mr. Fison states his opinion that what oe caUa tho 
** primary divisions ”—that is, Ippai, Kumbu, and the like—were 
originally totemistic. ” In some places the primary divisions are 
distinguished by totems at the present day. Probably l^ey were 
so distinguished everywhere in ancient times.” Mr. Fiaon does 
not see i bat hero he has thrown up the ethnological sponge. Hia 
contention, and that of Mr. Morgan, is that the primary 
divisions,” the classes,” are the result of a moral reformatory 
movement. For example, Mr. Morgan believes in the “ truthful¬ 
ness ” of a ap-called legend that brothers and sistors intermarried 
promiscuouriy until tho evil effects of theseAlllauces ” (what lan¬ 
guage for a native legend!) “ became manifest, and a council of 
chiefs” (Mr. Brough Smyth says the natives have no chiefs) 
“ was assembled to consider in what way they might be averted.” 
On the next page Mr. Morgan, with hu usual logic, contradiote 
himself, and says:—<^lt is not supposable that savages design 
consciously reformatory measures in the strict sense of the 
term.” However, Ancimt Society is all builded on the hjpo^ 
thesis of conscious reform. Very well, supposing this vi^ 
to be correct, why were tbe '‘primary divisions,” ae Mr. 
Fison says (hey were, totemistic P The totemistic divisions, 
wherever we know them, do all, and more than the " primary 
divisions ” could effect. Further, how is the origin of totemism 
itself to be explained P This lies behind the primary divkioos; 
and, if we are right in believing that the origin of totemism hid no 
connexion with morality or reform at all, why should we suppose 
that “ primary divisions,” confessedly of a ‘ totemistic charecW, 
were moral P In short, Mr. Fison says tho primary divisions were 
moral, and reformatory, and totemuttc. Wbj were they totem- 
istic P This is what bus has to explain. We might select an 
hypothesis advanced by him on p. 70 as a sii^lar example of in¬ 
ability to deal with historical evidence, in this case the evidence 
of Herodotus. 

Once more, we must assert our objection to the loose employ¬ 
ment of words like gstts, cum, phrateia. The prlmozy organisa¬ 
tions are possibly "phratries” with Mr. Morgan (Prdfoce, p. 9). 
Again, ” the Geos of the Greek and Roman peoples, the Oens of 
the Iroquois, the Scotch olan, the Divisions of kin in Anstrslia 
named after animals, are unquestionably the same organization.” 
Mr. Fison throws in the ciiruf. In point of fact, all ^ese associa¬ 
tions, whatever they may have of common origin, vary in detail 
and in stws of evolution. One might as weU say, ** The Ftshf- 
mongers' Company, the 54th Regiment, and the OarUoa Olnb are 
unquestionably the same organisation.” 

We may recur on another occasion to Mr. Fison^i book, ol 
which we have not nearly exhausted the Interest. In tka mean¬ 
time, we think*we have shaken Mr. Fison's evidence. 


FKOM FOVEKTY TO WEALTH.* k 

fPHIS novel is an extreme instance of iti dees, and 
X some curious reflections. The historian of the ftitore remit 
^ ft f^mb of fortune, come screes it, and freat It 4s nnolhM^Nfr 
KUneUa; as the superistive ezpreesidn of the reelii^ aH that real 
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of the fiuBhIoiiAble and romantic, school of fiction. Of that great 
woclc, it will be remembered, only one or two ^celesa sentences 
hare been preserred, by the courtesy of Mrs. Wttiterly; but we 
hare no need to oomplain, since the student of literature can re¬ 
store it from those traces as completely as the geologist recon¬ 
structs the megatherium i»)m the joints of a great toe. In like 
manner, if Frwn B>verty to Womth were lost, a cunning hand 
could ewy restore it from almost any one of its pages. Through¬ 
out meanders the same gentie stream of sentiment, scarcely 
■wnying the blades of grass that hang over into it from the rich and 
featurem meadows of domestic life; from the first leaf to the 
last nothing occurs to break the monotony of uprising and down- 
sit |j^pg y of iiigging in the garden and of walking in the lane, and of 
nil ^Ee ,]^easaDt conjugm insipidities that make uU^life in an 
English novel of the latest realistic school. We should despair of 
one passage more or less trivial, conscientious, and exact 
than another, so we give the very first at which wo open one of 
the volumes:— * 

Perhaps it was the constant Iinndling of the pencil and the brush, which 
gave the omelette-maker such accurate ooustructlvo iiower, for it r^uires 
an urtist's touch almost to make a good awoet onielotto, or iierhaps it was 
the power that comes from practice j but as Arthur Westdale placed tho 
jam within the omelette and gently covered it, it might be truly said that 
few could have excelled him in results. 

A bright little cover is placed upon the dish, and then it Is taken to the 
parlour. 

llie tea Is mode, and the salad and the bread and butter all look tempt- 
ing and fresh. The lltrlo one sits upon her niother*i lap, a^d drinks her 
nmk with that loud sycking noise which is so attractive to the parent's cars; 
but she will have her portion of the omelette or know tho reason why. 
*' Dere, dora 1 ** she oriei«, with the tiny foretingpr pointing to the tempting 
dish. *^Walt a minute, Molly; just‘let me uut this hunch of bread-and- 
butter,*' toys the father; and thus.the meal progressc-t, more liked end 
boneildal than though it bad consbted of rich viands, with old and costly 
Winns to wash them down. 

If the reader has tho patience to run his eye over these few, 
but tiresome, sentences he will get a very good idea of the atyle 
and intention of a whole class of novels with which our circu¬ 
lating libraries are just now being Hooded. If be will be so com¬ 
plaisant as to read them twice they will give hitu as much in¬ 
sight into the mode of composition and the fallacy of taste which 
they display as the study of a dozen volumes. It is not more easy 
to conjure by tho stail' of Jan Steen than by that of Salvator Kosa, 
and perhaps it is rather less easy. Talent and training are wanted 
even to describe a family group seated at tho tea-table, and thu.se 
(|uiililie8 are not to be dispensed with-by the trick of copying 
slavishly a scene that passes daily before tho writer's eyes. In M. 
Gustavo Droz's delightful story in Er/f/w no other incident 
IS described than just this oVer which Mr. Hickman has expended 
several pages—namely, the making of an omelette, but M. Droz has 
contrived to servo up liia fragrant dish with so much humour and 
fucturesque detail and tunder pathos that tho story remains with 
the,reader in spite of the triviality of the theme. This, indeed, is 
the only, while it is a perfectly sufilcleni, rea.son for chronicling 
rmall beer. ^The intrinsic flatness of the draught must be con¬ 
doned by the sparkling way in wh\ch it is presented ond by the 
luoroontous occasion on which it is produced. The beverage is of 
no importance in itself, but it forma a salient point round 
which emotions and events can cluster. liut Mr. Hickman's 
omelette leads to nothing. It is made, it is eaten, it is forgotten 
in favour of some fine spring onions, winch are slowly collected, 
washed, eaten, and forgotten^and these in their turn give place 
to other viands, consumed as deliberately and leading to no result 
whatever, not even to an indige.Htiou. ** Better the savage in his 
dance,” bettor the Minerva Press in its wilde.st hysterics, than this 
tame and colourless record of nothing in particular. 

Tho realists, however, may turn upon us and reply, We, and 
the clato of readers for whom we cater, disapprove of tho exciting, 
disbelieve in the supernatural, and disdain the importunities of 
romantic youth. We di^siro truth and truth alone, the facts of 
life, the agreeable and bloodless struggle of commonplace people 
after wealth.” To this we reply that their method is only auller, 
not more exact; that thoir characiers do not beliave more credibly, 
but only more stupidly, than those in old-fashioned stories of the 
types of Kotzebue and G. P. K. James, if we are to be realistic, 
lot us be realistic j let us bend our minds to some of tho trifling 
habits of men of business. Now, in the very outset of From 
Fomrly to JUicheSt we have a person presented to us who had a 
mania for constructing bricks by an absurd pnwess, the details of 
wluch are given again and again, but which need*not detain us here. 
This person possessm no income at all, hut starts in life with a 
capital of eight huuared pounds. Tho novelist wishes to point 
out that if he had been a prudent man, as he was marriea, he 
would have placed this generous fortune in the Funds or have 
otherwise invested it, and liave lived upon the proceeds, which 
would have amounted to something less than forty pounds a year. 
Instead of taking this wise step, be squanders his mopey, as tho 
soldier in Punch was afraid of doing with his fourpence. and it is 
the particulars of his prodigality which we desire to lay before our 
readers as an instance of the new realistic method. He possessesi 
as we have mid, Soof.; he buys and pays for a plot of grou^ in 
immediate neighbourhood of London, namely, at Tumham 
Often; on this plot of ground he builds a house a^ a kilo, and 
ttU up thd latter with w the necessary machinery. As he is a 
sovitpulo)^ honest maUf he pays bis way all along, with no other 
< lUOiiii l&iHt tiie ^|dtel above named. Hie kiln ie an atelute 
i^ij^ faUure, be makes no bricks at all; he lives for tome yean in the 
.hdUieb And one m two oluldren are bom to bioau As he beseemed 


nothing since he arrived at Tumham Green, his irife begins to get 
anxious about their future, as well she may, ai^ it is discovered 
that when all their debts are paid there remains of their capital 
exactly half—that is, 400f. No sordid details, no minute pretension 
in little things, can possibly blind us to this central absurdity, on 
which the whole evolution of the plot depends. 'When tim action 
of a romance takes place in an enchanted forest the heroine may 
turn into a winged porcupine if she chooses ) our faith in the 
narrative may survive the snock. But when we read of a gentle¬ 
man of our own day who buys a plot of ground at Tumham 
Green, builds a house and kiln upon it, and supports a family for 
a year or two on four hundred pounds, all expenses ineludea, no 
amount of omelottos will carry us through tho narrative. As tho 
French princess said of one of Crdbillon's stories, all the guimauve 
in the uuiverae will not persuade U3 to swallow it. 

Of course tho whole book is not made up of solecisms of this 
kind; there is proof in it of a certain limited habit of observation, 
some slight flashes of humour, a scarcely articulate vein of feeling. 
But theso qualities, possessed, if they are possessed at all, merety 
in embryo, are by no means sufHcient to justify the existence of 
the book. Sound views on the relation of eggs to district-visiting, 
and the power of commenting flippantly on the partiality of a 
curate for hens and pigs, even if the former gives occasion for 
some a^eahle painting in tho Dutqh manner, and tho latter to a 
scone that is genuinely amusing, are insufficient equipment for the 
production of a novel. Such writing as is aimed at by the new 
realistic school in England, even when it displays far more talent and 
skill than are expended by the author of From Poverty to WcaUhfKu 
in itself ossontially needless, unless it make triviality of circumstance 
a platform on which to bring before us some of the large and 
weighty problems of human me. Wo are far from denying that 
for certain purposes in Action the careful study of domestic detail 
is desirable. The French understood the art of chronicling small 
beer to perfection, before they wont too far the other way, and 
repelled us by the cold brutality of their inventories. But when 
the worst has been said of contemporary French novels, they 
cannot be placed so low, as more compositions, as those English 
novels which try to dance the same mad waltz, with their foot¬ 
steps carefully fettered by ignorance, decency, and a healthier 
national instinct. The one deserve the same consideration which 
wo give to a clever and unscrupulous enemy; the others are simply 
dull and blank. That they should respond to any want in our 
reading class, and it is to lie feared that they do, is an unfortunate 
proof of a very general taste, existing somewhere, for mere in¬ 
sipidity. We can only hope that P'rom Poverty to Wealthy which 
u tho poorest example we have come across, may mark the low- 
water level to he reached by the wave of domestic realism. 


WALLACE’S EPICUREANISM.* 

O F this sketch of the Epicurean philosophy, issued by the 
Society for Promoting Uhristian Knowledge, we can apeak as 
highly as we spoke of Mr. Douglas’s volume on Oonfucianism 
and Taouism (tfaturday Eeview, March 13, 1880). The latter 
belongs to the series which deals with non-Ohristian religious 
systems; the former to a series treating of the chief ancieut philo¬ 
sophies. But these ancient philosophies were to n large extent 
religious as well us intellectual systems; and Epicureanism ia 
almost ns strictly a religion ns the system of Pythagoras. It 
takes away, indeed, nil that in the general belief of mankind 
can serve as the foundation of any real belief in a divine order¬ 
ing of tho world; hut, along with an ethical code thrown into 
a dogmatic form, it provides a cultus not unlike that of modern 
Positivism, and professes to furnish an outlet for the religious 
emotions as well as for the social instincts of humanity. 
Nothing but good can come from the careful and impartial ex¬ 
amination of these systems, whether of philosophy or of religion; 
and in Mr. Wallace's volume the reader who comes to it with 
little or no previous knowledge of the subject will find, not merely 
a clear exposition of Epicurean teaching in all its aspocU, but an 
excellent sketch of tho social and political conditions which 
marked its origin and fostered its growth, of the documentary 
sources which furnish such information about it as we possess, and 
of the iiiiluenco which k has exercised on the thought and practice 
of more recent ages. 

Perfect fairness and a judicial impartiality, it need scarcely be 
said, are the first qualificatioDS for such a task; but we are guilty 
of no unfairness to Epicurus, or to any one else, as a teacher 
whether of religion or philosophy, if we bring out dearly and 
sharply the radical differences Wtween his system and any other 
which we may be comparing. If it bo the case that Epteurus 
leaves absolutely no room for the conception of a single con¬ 
scious mind as tho source and the preserver of all being, 
and if, shutting out any such belief, he on to speak of 
certain beings, of indescribably attenuatoa matter, who have 
nothing whatever to do with human affairs for either good or 
harm, and to whom he chooses to give the name of gods, then it 
seems useless, and perhaps mischievous, to represent Epicurus as 
speaking at all about Goa. The introduction of the noun in the 
singular*number can be legitimate only when we are addressing 
those for whom the existence of a creator and ruler who knows 
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that be is creatiiij^ and ruling ia a reality* It maUore not wbotber 
such a man believes furtbor in the existence of a mnltdiade of 
beings to whom be gives the name of gods; for these fade away 
into distance when the worshipper rises into the serener re^on in 
which Sophocles {iEd. Tyr, 862) saw only the eternal punty and 
holiness of the everlasting God. But to a man who utterly sbute 
out tills belief we cannot ascribe any opinions about Ood without 
introducing confusion of tbou^fbt into the mind of ibe general 
modern render. In truth, it Is not easy to see what is gained 
by tbe use of such language for any class of readers what¬ 
ever. Mr. Wallace is perfectly well aware that Bpicurus would 
have nothing to say for the idea of a divine father and' judge 
01 all mankind, and he states this plainly*, but, having done 
BO, be Breaks elsewhere of the sense of divinity which pressed 
even Epicurus to express some sort of belief in Ood, and by 
so speaking he weakens, as wo believe, the impression which 
bo would otherwise have left on the student's mind. If, then, 
the reference be to the term with its modern connotation, 
Epicurus was beyond doubt an atheist, and we cannot suppose that 
he would have bed a moment’s hesitation in so declaring himself. 
Hence those who describe him ns such are not necessarily, ns Mr. 
Wallace (p. 202) styles them, careless ) and ho does but confuse a 
tolerably clear matter when he adds that the existence of tbe 
Gods is what Epicurus never 'denies j but what ho, on the con¬ 
trary, asserts an a fundumentol truth.” It is hard to see bow any 
truth can be fundamental on which no other truth is made to 
stand, and no one could show better than Mr. Wallace that the 
ideas which it pleased Euicurus to put forth about his so-called 
gods woix! simply worthless fancies. Their abode is in the 
vimant spacts Iwtween the worlds; they have nothing to do 
witli men, with th«ar thoughts, their words, or their deeds; they 
are material and cormreal. They arc, as Mr. Wallace puts it, 
neither weak enough to be biassed by human offers nor mali¬ 
cious enough to seek to injure man.” But the important point in 
this belief or fancy of lilpicunis was, that whatever the malice 
might be, t'jey would be impotent to carry it out. " Man need 
have no fear of the gods. 1 hey are powerless equally for hurt or 
help.” In short, they might at the worst bo compai'ed to I'Mward 
the Confessuri who could tell an offender that ho would hurt him 
if be could, liut to say of such a fancy os this that it still leaves 
'^tbo godhead worthy of all worship” (p. 207) is to use words 
almost without meaning. We have here, in truth, no godhead at 
all; and the host excuse for Epicurus is to be found iu the fact 
that the popular traditional dogmas were so oppressive and so 
degrading ns fairly to justify his unbelief. 

In thus unduly toning down his language Mr. Wallace some¬ 
what weakens both the vigour of his sketch and his hold on the 
Rttemtion and interest of his readers. Visions of the night and 
dreams of the waking hours are caused by wandering atoms, in- 
'iinitely attenuated husks of material bodies, whose complete form 
these poor fragments have the power of presenting to the mind. 
But, while Epicurus insisted that these were to be genemlly dis¬ 
trusted, ns resting solely on the deliverance of the senses, ho yet 
maintained that they wore the only possible means by which men 
became acquainted with the existence of the gods. The philosopher 
is treated with more tlian equity when Mr. Wallace speaks 
of him as recogniKizig this aveniio of ideas solely on account of its 
theological bearings without intimately discussing or weighing its 
evidential w*orth ” (p. 226). On the whole, his way of doiUing 
with the weak points, or rather, it might bo said, the glaring 
follies and absurdities, iuto which Epicurus allows himself to 
wander, is too indulgettl; and this is the more to be regi'etted 
because he is dealing with a system which has been misunderstood 
to a degree beyond must otlier systems. In Mr. Wallaco’s words, 
misconstruction aud inisropreseutation have made it their victim 
but the victim is one which deserves no great eoni^ssion. Tbe 
misconceptions of its opponents have scarcely ascribed to it errors 
much more mischievous than those into wljich it actually ran. 
The causes which favoured its ^owth also sha|^d the oppositiou 
which it encountered. Mr, Wmlace cites the sharp comments of 
^otuniiuB, who speaks of it os flourishing because it tells the 
iiporant tliat they need study no literature, and releases the 
niggardly from the duties of public beneficence, forbidding the 
lounger to serve the State, the sluggard to work, and the coward 
to fight, telling tbe godless that the gods are indifferent, and 
assuring tbe selfish and malcontent that they need give no^ng to 
any one, because tbe wise man does everything for his own sake. 
We can scarcely deny that Lactantius is describing what in acer^ 
tain sense is a gospel for many classes of mankind, if not for aU, 
when he goe^ on to tell us that, from Epicurus, 

Tlut rcclu«o hoars tbe praiivea of solitude; oud the miser learns that lift 
can be Bu]»|K)rtc(l on water and polenta. The man who hates his wifs Is 
printed with a list of the blessings of celibacy ; tbe parent of a wortlilesa 
offspring bears how good tiling is childleasneMs; tlio cbildien of impious 
parents are toht that thorfi ia no natural obligation uj>on them. The weak 
and luxiiriuts au; roniiudffd that pain Is tho worst of all eA'ils ; end tbe 
brave man, that the wigc is linppy even in tortures. Those who ere 
ambitious arc bidden to court the Boversign; and those who shrink fhxn 
Wotry arc direoted to avoid the palace. 

^Tbis clever suminar if LactantiuB U rather an exaggention 
mn a misrepresentutio.*, nor is even the exaggeration great. It 
dieMwibas fairly enough the isolation which ie perbape dhe chief 
idMunoteriatic, lu it certainly is tbe sroundwork, at the eyetem of 
Epicurus. It is not true to that the philosoplier attracted 
4 mpIcs by tbe bait of sensual self-indulgence; and probably no one 
ever neUeved tbuit he did, for tbe fancies of those who know nothing 
about tbe matter cannot be taken into account.’ For a long leries 


of generationa the Impression which the sjivtem left odbntriden wat 
that of a somewhat repnlmve severity. Ifjwemaytakeaajeiiiiliw 
one of the letters given bjDiogenes Lamas, Ibe Ej^nieanfleasnio 
may be defined as the absence of pain fnte body m trouble in the 
Bom (the second condition oorrenKmding to ^e ^piiatiide, or Atar- 
axia, of the Stoic), or as " sober reasoning, searing out the 
reasons for every choice and avoidance, and oanlshi^ those b^sb 
through which greatest tumults take piosseMion of the si^” The 
eystem thus involves a very troablesome introspeotion, which is 
perhaps made the more disopeeable because It has no necessary 
reference to the condition of any one but the thinker. The con¬ 
dition of the thinker, if sound and healthy, will or may pappaote 
indirectly the good of others; but it is on his own goo«*«kcila- 
sively that his mind is to be fixed. It is, therefore, no exaffgeraiion 
if we speak of Epicurus's teaching as ledudng the life of man in 
theory to an absolute solitude, and as limiting tbe period of dreary 
exile strictly to the present lire. On this m&t tpiere Is no room 
for doubt. Plato may use langimge whiw at one time upholds 
and at another diseountenanceB the belief that man has move nefore 
him than some threescore years and ten; but Epicurus takes care 
to nip all such fancies in the bud. ** Death,” he says in the same 
letter, " is nothing to us, seeing that when we are, death is not 
yet; and when death comes, then we are not. It is notUng, then, 
either to the living or the dead, for it is not found with Ibe living, 
and tbe dead exist no longer.” It Is only when we take 
this dogmatic denial of continued existence along with his fhndes 
as to tho existence of Ixfe-enj^ing gods in some coinks and crevices 
of the universe, and his certainty as to the absence of any supreme 
controlling mind and will, that we apnieoiate fully the absdlnte 
atheism of tbe man. Eor tbe mystic there may be an a|tiaotion 
in even those aspects of tlie Buddhist Nirvana which approach 
most nearly to the common idea of annihilation; for Nirvana is at 
its worst (if the term may be used! a state wMch tbe soul has 
attained as tbe consummation of lim-long effort, and in which it 
is absorbed into the infinite thought or the universe. But, ac¬ 
cording to Epicurus, there is no thought into which it may be 
absorbed, no mind to which it may return as a child to its 
parent. 

It might have been well if Mr, Wallace bad brought these two 
features of the Epicurean system more closely together, and thus 
have shown with greater cleai'ness to how larM an extent it was 
dependent for its growth and power on particular political and 
social circumstances. It might have been better also if he had 
made more prominent the methora of assumptions in tho Epi¬ 
curean philosophy, which, when tho attention » fixed ezclusively 
upon them, may not only satiate, but disgust, the inquirer. The 
habit of assuming facts, and especially facts which are Amda- 
mental to the theory, belongs to all ancient and to not a few 
modern systems of thought; but, as compared with tbe practice of 
Socrates or of Pinto, that of Epicurus is absolutely reckless, and 
in no other part of his system has he assumed a wilder 
licence of assumption than in ms theory of atoms. This theory, Hr. 
Wallace ur|ma, has had many hard things said of it. It 
hna bpen styled, he says, a conception which destroys the beauty 
and gr^mdeur of the universe, which substitutes more chance for 
a cosmical plan, and mechanism for organic life.” These charges, 
he adds, ore chiefly due to a misunderstanding. They express 
what is largely a grievance of the sentiments and the higher emo¬ 
tions, aud undor-estimate tho necessities of scientific expkuoation. 
All science in its abstract processes* of investigation must take up 
a position at times antagonistic to the poetic and religious tenden¬ 
cies of our nature. Tbe analyst must oreak up the unity into its 
ingredients, split the whole into its fnictioni.” This is scarcely aa 
clear as it should be. There is no repulsion in tbe minds of any 
who may fairly be called thinkers at all for the splitting up of a 
whole into fractions, however small, which are yet cognizaole by 
some method of human obeervation. The infinitely iStle in the 
universe is as amazing as the infinitely great, and perhaps even 
more overwhelming, it is only when the smallest cognizable 
fragments are used os a basis for inferring the existence of 
fragments infinitely more minute, and lying confeasedly beyond 
tbe reach of human ken, that some vmo do not care to 
submit to arbitrary dictation raise a protest against a method 
which . seems to travel beyond the bounds of legitimate smen- 
tific process. There is nothing to frighten tnoee who ba> 
lieve that the Cosmos is upheld by Mina in tbe many-riiaped 
atoms of Epicuma, some catchinjg others ^ith their bom 
and claws, others repelling them from thar rounded sad Ink 
penetrable sides, so loi^ as these atoms can m scientifically made 
known to us. It is on^ when the philosopher bi^ us f<dlow bin& 
across a border beyond which all scientific insteumentii known to 
man are wholly useless, that such thinWs demur to the 
made on their powers of belief or credulity; and their plycotion 
may take, and fairly take, tbe form of strong protest When Ikua 
speculation has for its goal a conclusion which oanishsa the Orsator 
from His universe altogether. The atoma of Epicurus may be left 
to their movements in the wide domiun of tbe Cosmos imtil the 
modem analyst endows certain ultimate atoma asoiong them, mote 
dead and dull and impenetrable than the ‘zest, vrith the ploiuise 
and the potency of all life. The demand for an expla^tion 
CKtorce of this power or potency is per&etiy Mtimate; and Hot 
m legitimate m the abmnee of aueb extlanatton ip thp ipfreeace 
that the extension of an analytie proosMi beyond tiiawmiida,:<d 
the known and the ponderable is sot legitimate* Mr* Wa;Daee*a 
comments on the changes winch thcEpleoieantiteofy of ntoms has 
undergone in tbe hands of modem plmosopbem are eSceliiDt ind 
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IqBtructfTk. But hi oertaialy fulis into no tin of excen when be 
tell# ua tbet 

Tha real advance of modem atomieni. as aeen in the epeculatione of 
Kant or of Boeofvteh, is in tlie eubeUtution of forces for bard points. 
Matter is looked upon as constituted by centres of forces, in a complex eet 

relations, doptuident one imon another and yet rosistinff each other's in< 
duencc. Tho appoaranco of extension and solidity is pronounced to rest 
upon the roeiprMsl attraotlons and repukiotui of tboir active contres. But, 
after all, when threes have been substituted for extended atoms, the 
ultimate difficulty still remains. Why ore these forces so located, and 
these atoms so amm^d in the world If And the only possible answer to 
this questiotti other-than a re'^ssnrtion that such is the jnven fact, is to 
veferjill. an ttmleflyiniF power which Uividss its euergiot in their divorso 
aeat<(^ force. 

Whan ibe modern analyst speaks of certain ultimate atoms as 
endowed with a potency m life, he is, in fact, referring to an under¬ 
lying power, the ditTerenee between himself and Boscovich being 
unt he asks ns virtually to admit that the power which bestowed 
this potency has vanished aw^, while Boscovich holds that it is 
nothing lees than the will of the ever-present God. But, like 
many other philosonhers, Epicurus was far better than his system 
and his suj^sed beUel's; and of Epicurus as a teacher and a 
friend Mr. Wallace has given a picture as genial and attractive as 
it is vivid and true. 


MINOR NOTICES. 

M li. BUTIIEBLAND EDWARDS has written a very lively 
and interesting account of Kossini for the series of ** Great 
Musicians ” (i) published by Messrs. Sampson Low and Oo. There 
is perhaps somotliing too much current of this kind of biography; hut 
we are not disposed to quarrel with the system so long as it leads to 
our getting such pleasant and interesting writing as Mr. Suther¬ 
land Inwards has given ua in his ^'Rossini.” The writer starts 
with a modest introduction, which to those who did not know 
how capaMe ho was of dealing with bis subject—of making his 
study at once sound and attractive—might give little hint of 
the pleasure and instruction which are to be got from his work. 
Mr. Sutherland Edwai'ds is a musician, and a musician of a judi¬ 
ciously catholic taste. It is not his way to assume that because 
A. writes good, B. writes had, music; and this is apparent in 
spile of his wise avoidance of controvorsijil writing, liis appre¬ 
ciation of Rossini is especially welcome at a time when one can¬ 
not but note the existence of a class of literair and artistic dab¬ 
blers who think to show their ** cousiinimute ’’ uDdor»tanding of 
music by senseless sneers, expressed either in writing or conversa¬ 
tion as chance may serve Ihoni, at what they are pleased to call 
the old-fashioned Itnlian sciiool. Mr. Edwards's book is full of 
instruction for such as these, if they would but take it. llo 
has, apart from his keen and unassuming critical remarks, 
given a capital sketch of the growth and iiiml develop¬ 
ment of Rossini's character; and his volume is skilfully 
nprinklod with anoedoto. Wc do not wish to pick out the plums 
uf this kind, and therefore quote only one story. On a certain oc¬ 
casion Rossini was compelled by bis contract to write music for a 
hopelessly absurd libretto^ ** The tH»k he now sot himself was to 
compose to bis ridiculous libretto niu.<»ic more ridiculous even than 
the words. Tenor music was giveu to the bass, who, to c.\ecule 
it, hod to shout at the top of hia voice.. The soprano, on the 
other hand, had been furnished wit h a contralto part, which made 
demands only upon tho lowest notes of her voice. A singer of 
notorious incompetence was provided with a most difhcult air, 
accompanied pianissimo, so tluit his faults might at least not be 
concealed. Another singer, whose burlesque appearance never 
failed to throw tho house into convulsions, hud to sing a senti¬ 
mental meli.'dy of tho most lackadaisical kind. The orchestration 
was quite as remarkable as tho writing for tho voices. One 
of Rossini's great roeriU consists in his having introduced 
new instruments into the operatic orcho.^tra of hia time; and in 
Ucoring II Figlio par Aszartlo lie wrote parts fur iustrunients 
of percussion never before and probably never afb'rwurds em¬ 
ployed. These were the tin shades of the candles with wdiich the 
desKS of the players wore furuiahed, and which, in one movement, 
had to be struck at the beginuing of each bar.'' The joke was 
apparently uuperceived or tolerated fur some time by tho 
audience, but in the end Rossini had to malm his escape from tho 
theatre. 

Of a vridely different kind is tho editor's Brst contribution to 
the series (: 0 * Apparently Mr. Iluelfer has not troubled himself 
to read Mr. Edvekvds's volume. He was of course safe in trusting 
to Mr. Edwards's knowledge and literary skill, but bo should 
have read ** Rossini" if only to save himself from the uionatroiiaand 
utterly unfounded statement that it requires, indeed, all the pa¬ 
tience of an English audience to endure nowadays the performance 
c^ Sminttnide, or any of Rossini's serious operas, except Guillaume 
Tell” It would not he too much to call this sentence absolutely 
uni'mpoEtant Qonsense, but for the rotiection that the writer has 
%/Advantfige of dcscribiog facts without heing prejudiced in any 
•V isctlon by intimate knowledge of thorn. A judgment formed in 
this way bos, m doubt, its own value, which readers may bo loft 
to esthnate as tliey will* As to Herr 'Wagner Mr. Hueller has 

(x) Th* Great Mmiriass. Edited by Froneb Hueffixr. RamM and A/s 
Sehnol. By H* Sutherland Edwards. London : Sampson Low & Co. 

(a) Zb* Great JlficsrCMuis. Edited by F. llueflcr. IFagner. By the 
Editor. Loudon: SampSon Lpw & Co. # 
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many commonplaces to utter, and he flada or aiahea aa opportooily 
for descanting through several pages upon the meta^ysics of 
Schopenhauer. 'We now pass on to give a few specimens of Mr. 
Huener's style. ** The Titan wm ogi^ progmsing fai enoimottB 
strides towards Utopia ” " Europe by tma time had got tired eif 
the pompous seriousness of French declamation. It lent but 
willing an ear to tho new gospel, and eagerly quafled the intoxi¬ 
cating potion which Rossini poured forth.” ** The recitativo seooo 
is treated by him (Rossini; with all the dryness which that 
ominous name implies, and the melodious struoturej founded 
mostly on dance-like rhythms, verges often on the trivial. Only 
rarely does the swan of Pesaro rise with the dramatic power of 
the situation to a commensurable height of passionate impulse.” 
If anything could sot people against Herr Wagner, who at present 
admire him without thinlcing him tho only possible composer, it 
would be such stulf as Mr. TIuefier has written. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Hueffer will be as judicious in future cases with regard to 
non-interference as he haa been in the case of Mr. Edwards; and 
it mav be hoped at the same time that he will in future confine 
himself to purely editorial duties. 

Mr. Copingor's work on tho law of Copyright (3) has reached 
a second edition, in which it has received considerable addi¬ 
tions and improvements. It is a diligent and useful treatise, 
though somewhat old-fashioned in style; Mr. Copingor quotes 
more or less hackneyed lines of Horace, for instance, on very a%ht 
provocation. The book establishes a certain claim to literaiy as 
well as legal interest by ghang a sketch of the history of the sub¬ 
ject in England prior to the statute of Anne which has been the 
groundwork of our modorn lepslation. The facts ore clearly 
enough given: but tho discuasion—where discussion comes in¬ 
is not quite satisfactory; possibly because it is handled in a rather 
summary way, as a digression from tho author's more practical 
objects. Mr. Copingor seoms to us to argue a little too oon- 
tidontly from tho monopoly and privileges of the Stationers* 
Comnnnv to tho* general existence of cop3'righi at common law, 
which, it' it existed at all, must have been perpetual. On the 
other hand, he is quite right in calling attention to tho carious 
fluctuation of judicial opinion on the point. In the last 
century tho weight of authority was certainly in favour 
of the common law right, on ground.H not so much of legal 
authority ns of policy and abstract justice; and on these grounds 
the question of principle is still much debated, and perpetuity of 
copyright is not without strenuous advocates. Almost every pos¬ 
sible argument on either side may be found in the evidence taken 
before the recent Copyright Commission. We cannot say that 
Mr. Copingor throws much now light on the controversy. At the 
ouiaet he scorns to adopt the language of those who take tho high 
view that copyright is property in the fullest sense, and ought to 
be as ubsoliitt) as any other property. But in a later chapter 
ho cites with approval the first Napoleons objections to per¬ 
petuity, as recorded by tho framers of tho French codes, la 
dealiug with the rule that courts of justice will recognize no 
copyright in lihclloua or immoral books, Mr. Oopinger mTsses, we 
thiuk, its real grouud and criterion; it was cquall}’^ missed, how- 
t'ver, by Story, from whom he cites u more than usually nebulous 
paragraph. ho truo roasoii for protection being refusea in these 
cases is not merely that tho hook is considered immoral or the 
bke, but that tho publication is, or is supposed to ho, an actual 
oflenco punishable by tho criminal law. Mr. Oopinger cites 
(without reference, and we must say that ho is not unfrequontly 
loose in the matter of roferouces) a recent Scottish case, in which 
it was decided that a certain book ^vas not blasphemous for being 
Unitarian. If the account given is correct, the Blieriif-substitute 
overlooked tho circumstance that Unitariaiiism is no longer {hto- 
scribed by statute, tho statute of William III. ** for the more 
effectual suppressing of bhisphemy and profaneuoss,” having 
long since been repealed as regards persons denying the Trinity. 
The collection of foreign laws ot the end of the book will be 
found convenient for reference, and the design of adding a chapter 
on tho relations between authors and publishers is in itself a good 
one. The treatment of this topic, however, falls luther short of 
the mark of present practice. Nothing is said of the agreement on 
tho fo()ting of a fixed royalty on every copy sold, or on every 
copy boyond a certain number, which is rapidly superseding 
agreements involving an account of profits, such os the common 
** hulf-pi'ofits ” form. The same oliservation applies to the coUection 
of precedents for agreements with publishers which is given in 
the appendix. Most of the.se appear to be copies of actual agree¬ 
ments printed in reported coses, which, of course, is no security for 
their value ns models. Indeed, the better a document of any kind 
is drawn, the less likely is it to come into court. And in fact 
these are with few exceptions clumsily drafted, redundant in 
trifles and obscure in essentials, and, on the whole, fitter for warn¬ 
ing than for example. Several of the leading publishers now use 
printed forms adapted to the most usual typos of agreement, and 
copies of these, one would think, might have been obfiiined with 
moderate trouble. In one precedent we find the obsolete verbiage 
** lawful money of Great Britain,” which for many years has ^n 
without the shadow of excuse, and in a new hook ought to havo 
been struck out. We may add that any one who delights in 
curious specimens of the French of Stmtford-at-Bow may find one 
in Mr. Copinger'a Appendix E, being the form used at Stationers' 


( 3 ) The Law^ in Worke of Literature and Art, ^e. By 

Walter Arthur Copin^ir, of the Middle Teniple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
Second Edition. London : Stevima & Haynes. i33x. 
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Hail for the registration of foraign vorhs ondor the latenuitioiial 

is a good old game of "Xdghts^ 'at which everyhodj 
ought to hare plajod. ^ if oug Mkm hare not done so, we 
will not help them to its laws. ** lights ” have their great, be¬ 
cause undeterminate, value in the longr game of the world's pro¬ 
gress, and in particular in the pursuit of technical arts and 
eciencea We may give emphasis to this postulate in reference to 
that historical development of European and Christian architec¬ 
ture which the Gothic school first placed upon its true basis, 
and with which the wooers of Anna llegina have in much 
later times so prettily toyed. Mr. Bernard Smith's dashing 
Sketche$ Ahrond (4)-^namely, in more precise language, in Gor^ 
many and in Switzerland, out in no region of the Latin race 
—range from public buildings and churches in Nuremberg and 
Lubeck down to drinking-vessele and prickets in the Berlin 
Museum, and cast some decidedly sparkling lights upon the art which 
they are intended to benefit. The author has the humorous pru¬ 
dence to launch his bark upon the world without a word of ex¬ 
planatory letterpress beyond a short preface and a prominent table 
of contents. The bent of his mind, however, is sufliciently evident 
without the necessity of any explanatory label. Varied outline and 
aspiring skyline arrest his pencil, and in bis collection such speci¬ 
mens of the lioiiaissnnce as be exhibits range thomsolvesas caprices 
founded on mediaeval precedent, and not as retrocessions to the 
simpler lines of classical arc‘hitectur«. 

Mr. James Parker, who is confessedly author as well as pub¬ 
lisher of this hrvchur€f has reprinted in a portable form bis articles 
upon The-Omammitt Ituhrick: its Hiafory andMemiing (5), which 
originally appeared as a series of papers in the Penny Post. In 
these he has, with much logic, research, and acuteness, and, at the 
same time, in popular phraseology, discussed a question which 
ought to be (ns it usually is not) handled, like any other problem 
of nistory, with a simple passionless intention of arriving at the 
truth. The absolute meaning of the Oimiiirnts Rubric found 
in the Prayer Book of 1662 is one queHtion. Its present 
legal value is atiollier one. The moral and social dcvsirablo- 
ness of ornate ceremonial is n third and very distinct considera¬ 
tion, and the policy regarded under the lights of worldly wisdom, 
tact, and towardness of modern Ritualism and of its opponents is a 
fourth matter of legiliinato debate. These are all ditlorent contro¬ 
versies, and yet they are all of tliom too freouently jumbled to¬ 
gether. Mr. Parkers business is primarily with the first of them, 
although be duido with it in reference to the second; and we 
roust confess that the conviction to which he induces us to lean 
is that, whether the chasuble be a wise or a foolish, a graceful 
or an unsightly, garment, it is, at all events, a legal, one 
within the llefrirmed Church of England, m far ns it may not 
liave beeu repressed by the ** superior force ” of the J udicial Com¬ 
mittee. 

The Kaaidah of JTdji Abihl el Vezdi: a Lay of the Uiyher 
Law (6), is a fanciful attempt to evolve a new syktom of philo¬ 
sophy out of a heterogeneous mass of materials, consisting chiefly 
of scraps of learning picked but from translations of works in the 
various Oriental languages. It is written in somewhat prosy 
couplets, and is attributed to a native of Yezd, in Persia. It is a 
pity that the learned author should have committed an unpardon¬ 
able solecism in the Oriental title, which be has ostentatiously 
printed in Arabic characters On the cover of his work and repeated 
on the title-page. We would call the llaji's attention to the fact 
that Al Kaaidah Ildji Ahdu is not Persian, and is still less 
Arabic. But perhaps ho bos s ^jiuguage as well as a philosophy of 
his own. 

Mr. W^BCo has written a prefatory note ” to his life of the 
Laureate (7). In Ibis bo writes that ** care lias been taken to ex¬ 
clude .whatever would oifend good taste.” It is not improbable 
that many people will agree with us that, if the good intention 
thus expressed hud been adequately carried out, there would have 
bow nothing issued of Mi’. Waco's book except the two covers. I 

We are perhaps somewhat surfeited with boobs which tell us 
what to d 0 iu order to be peri'ectly lieallby; or, in other words, 
to avoid the inevitable (8). Books of this kind have appeared of 
late like the Three Bears—in big size, in middle size, and in little 
.size. Mr. Corfield's belongs to the Little*Boar class, and has the 
merit of being thoroughly clear and thoroughly practical. It is 
hardH necessary to say that there is no one better qualifled than 
M^. Oortield to discourse on this subject, lie is neither utopian 
nor p<^atjtic. All that be has to say is well founded and worth 
attention, and when be feels it necessary to put his case strongly 
he does it with a moderation which is in pleasing contrast to^the' 
repellent dogmatism of some writers, who would like, or who affect 
that they would like, to see everybody living according to hard and 
fast rules. Mr. Oortield suggests rather than commands; and his 
suggestions are founded on practical experience and knowledge. 

/ (4) Sktidtew Abroad^ made whilst TraveUtng Stutknt of the Royal 
Aciu/emj/, 1870. By Bernard Smith. High lldborn: Batafurd. 

(5) 7 '/ie OffinmenU Ruhritrh y Us Iliatory and Meaning. A Series of 
Papers contributed to the “ Penny Post,” rearranged. Oxford and London i 
Parker A Co. x88i. 

(6) The Ka,tdah of lUjt AbdA el Yotdt i a Lay of the Higher Lam. 

, London: Quarltch. 
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> (7) Alfted Tennyson; his Life 

/ EmnlHnrgh: Macniven & Wallace. 

* HDt'dThe Ijondon ^ciencs Claee-SmAe, 
. PhlUp Hagpue. The Laws of Health. 


For an instance of his skUl and msthiod wa may wtu nadsmi 
to his paragraph on ** Times for Meala^” in p. 73 of a voinnie tho 
size of which is in inverse proportion to its vsluo. 

Mesm. Bentley have issaea an edition of Lyriot (9),' 

several of which make thdr appearsaoe for the fint time in pmt, 
and all of which will no doubt be gladly weloomad by the ad¬ 
mirers of the “ Legends.” 

Mr. Taylor’s RVret J^ncijdes of Eudid fio) stsnui to us an 
excellent little work. The author’s scholssuc experisnee taught 
him the existeooe of certain serious difficultiM m the way of 
beginners at Euclid. Euclid ooustrocted his work on a plan 
which is logically consistent, but altogether Hranting in ihmjftm- 

dation which is so esBential to beginners.The vimons 

editions of Euclid do not help the I^ner to apply any power of 
geometrical reasoning be mav attiun. True, they geoendly. oonr 
tain deductions to bo worked out; hut these are given at the end 
of Euclid's text, and need some intermediate exermses to give the 
pupil power over them.'’ These difficulties Mr. Taylor ^s met 
ana combated most successfully, and bovs who are albwed to 
learn Euclid after Mr. Taylor's fashion will be a great deal better 
off than their predocossors. 

Four thin volumes of unique interest have been issued by Mr. 
Batsford (i i). Their nature will bo best explained by a few brief 
quotations from the preface of Mr. Dickins, who has done hie 
work admirably, both as introducer and translator. ** In those 
hundred sketches,” Mr. Dickins begins, of Fujisan, the Master 
hns sought to portray the Peerless Mountain, with the varying 
aspect and environment under which the grandest object Cf sur¬ 
rounding Nature was familiar to his fellow-dwellers in the capital 
of the lilastern Provinces. ... Of the Master himself but little is 
known.” Ilckusai, who was bom, it is supposed, in 1756, ’^was, 
undoubtedly, even according to a Western standard, a man of 
true genius. He belonged to the *^ukiyo-ye” (passing-world 
picture)—that is, realistic genre school, and founded a d'muon oar 
offshoot of it, known among the writers of his time as the 
Katsushika school.” Mr. Dickins goes on to make some very 
interesting and valuable remarks on Japanese art in general. 

** The young student rarely, if over, draws from nature; he merely 
copies from the fiat until his hand attains the ^uisite fioxuous 
dexterity, and he becomes thoroughly imbued with the traditiomi 
of his furegoers. He learns, inde^, to write rather than to draw 
bis sketches.” The method adopted prevents any effacement 
or retouching; if a slip is made, the whole thing has to be 
begun again. The art is based entirely upon conventionalism, but 
it is conventionalism ** of a high and unforced type, sincerely 
natural, and devoid of all rigidity.” 

The reader who^ is already acouainted with Mr. Dickins's 
curioiu and interesting volumes will the more readily appreciate 
the rare beauty of the designs (12) which appear in Mr. Outler’s 
work on Japanese Ornament and Design, an admirably got-u;|> 
book, which is full of interest in every page, and of which we may 
have more to say upon a futura occasion. 

The admirable essay (13) which Mr. f'^omyns Oarr wrote as an 
introduction to the Catalogue of the Old Masters Exhibition held 
at the QroBvenor Gallery some time since, and with which many 
of our readers are doubllem familiar, is now republished separately 
in a handsome volume, with illustrations taken from the neat ex¬ 
amples in the Exhibition. 

(9) The Ingoldshy Lytiee. By Thomas Ingoldsby, Esq, Edited by 
Son. London : ibnUej' A Son. \ 

(jo) Fint PrineipUs of Kaelid. By T. S, Taj-lor. London: Relfo i 
Brotbors. V 

(ix) Fugdkn JRizaka^Kei; or. o Hundred Viewe of Fuji (^Fesiyama) Ay \ 
Hokusai. Introductory and Explanatory Pivfa<‘CH, with Trauslatioas nrom 
the Japimese and deacriptions of the Plates, by Frodk. V. Dickins. London; 
Batsford. 

(13) wf Grtmmar of JajKinese Orddment and Deeign. By Thomas W. 
Cutler. London: Batsford. 

(13) Drawings by the Old Mastere. With an Introductoiy Essay by J. 
Coinyns Carr. J^ndon : Itemiiigton. 
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THE SPEAEEB’S NEWEST BULES. 

«rpHjEi issne of a rapplementary code of restrictive rules 
JL hy the Spicakeb has jnstly occasioned a feeling, not only 
of sorprite, but of irritation, which will last long beyond 
the present period of ** urgency.” The llonse of Commons 
had already sabmitted to very considerable restrictions, not 
staerely on its own liberty, bnt on the action necessary for 
safeguarding the pnblio welfare. It submitted to these 
becanse a certain temporaiy pressure was intolerable, and 
on the faith of the advice of its responsible chiefs. If, 
however, these restrictions are to be constantly drawn 
tighter by new and evor-new strains, it will become— 
indeed, it has already become—a question whether the 
remedy is not worse than the disease. The latest innovation 
tended not merely to prevent lengthened debate on amend- 
ments in Committee, bnt to prevent the introdnetion of 
amendments at all. Sir Stafford Northcote only did his 
duty as a leader of the Opposition in raising this objection, 
and the 8 feaebb*s official immunity aggravates tho diffi- 
onlty. It is obvious that, under the new rale, it is possiblo 
Tfor suggestions of great value to be not merely rejected 
or insufficiently disenssod, bnt to be refused, a hearing 
altogether, for very much tho same oxtingnishcr as that 
which had been pat on them in Committee can easily bo 
reapplied on the report or on tho motion for recommittal. 
This rule, it must l>e remombored, is an actual edict, and 
it can only bo reversed by tho Si^eakeu's will or Viy the 
House freeing itself from its state of urgency altogether, as, 
thanks to Sir Stafford Nobtucote, it can do. This extreme 
'Course is not likely to be resorted to, but it rnnst be a 
matter for very serious considoratioii with tho Oppo¬ 
sition and with independent supporters of tho Govern¬ 
ment what coarse they will pursue, not only now and 
‘‘daring tho progress of tho present Bill, bat at a later 
period also. Tho diBciiB.sion in Committee has indeed 
been unduly prolonged; but it is unfortunately' tho 
fact that much of this prolongation might have been 
avoided had tho conduct of affairs in tlio Chair been surer 
and more decided. It was irresolution and want of 
leadership which nocossUated the original coup d'elnf; 
want of leadership and irresolution are now requiring con¬ 
tinual additions to tho arbitrary powers granted after tfiat 
coup. When it is remembered that not merely is tho I 
•effect of some of tho new rules most problematical, but ’ 
that oveiy encroachment of tho kind weakens the chance 
of orderly and regular management, out of urgency, in tho 
, future, the situation becomes exceedingly grave. Upon 
' the conduct of the Opposition in reference to this question 
thpre depends more than has for many years depended 
oh the conduct of a minority. 


IIU^LAND. 

flllME will show whether a partial payment of rent, 
X voluntarily or under compulsion, iudihates any real 
•change in the condition of Ireland. Tho tenants of the 
ljukc of Leinster weih some time ago enconraged or in- 
•dtljped by the Land Leagno to withhold payment of rent, 
k.. intpept with an arbitrary deduction assessed by themselves. 
'I' Thijy have on reconsideration, and probably in anticipation 
of the collapse of the Land Leagno, come to tho oonclnsion 
that it ia for their interest to satisfy the condition on which 
alone th^ hf ve a Aght to their holdings. The ^elu^on ^ 


that they could set law as well as honesty at defiance haa 
probably been shaken by tho introduction of tho Protection 
Bill. In several other cases a similar result has been pro- 
duced by causes which are in some degree still uncertain. 
It is still more satisfactory to find that throngh the exer¬ 
tions of an Association for tho defence of property the law 
has been enforced against contnmacions defaulters by the 
seixnre and sale of their goods. It is possible that the^ 
landlords as well as tho Government were unduly panic- 
stricken by the violence of the Jjand Ijoagno ogitation; bnt 
the danger of asserting logal rights has been perceptibly 
diminished since the hoginning of tho Parliamentary 
Session. It is only bv comparison that tho present state of 
Ireland can be regarTled with Qven tho faintest satisfaction. 
Tho recovery of debt by the process of distraint and sar*has 
only been rendered possible by the presence of a large 
force of police, and by the exertions of a voluntary Associ¬ 
ation. Tho comjnvrativo lull of agrarian crime furnishes 
no argument against exceptional legislation. It is ^ill 
impossible oitlmr to procure necessary evidence or to obtain 
honest verdicts from juries. If it is true that some of the 
most criminal agents of the Land League are already 
escaping to America, they would remain, or immediately 
return, if the Government were weak enough to withdraw 
the Protection Bill. Tho threats of tho Dii.lons and Davitts 
that tho League will organize a general refusal of rent as 
soon as the Bill i.s pnssed are probably idle bluster; and, 
if the attempt is likely to bo made, it will of itself 
abundantly justify measures of coercion. The conspii^tors 
are strangely incoiiKistcnt in their accounts of tho char¬ 
acter and nature of the Laud League; for some Parlia¬ 
mentary purposes it is bnt tho machinery of legal agita¬ 
tion, while at other times its malignant influence is Ckag- 
gorated for purposes of intimidation. 

Tho device of providing feminine Bubstitutes for tho 
absent managers of the Leagno is not felieitons. Revo¬ 
lutionary jargon in tho mouths of women degenerates intf> 
unbecoming but harmless prattle. It i.s not a little snr- 
prisingtlmt even unscrupnlnus demagogues should ©ncour* 
ago the fom.alo inoinbors of their families to make tUemi 
selves ridiculous. They are well assured of immunity 
from punishment, oven if they should lie temptc4 to 
indulge in seditious language ; but the notorious fact that 
they expose themselves to no danger will render their 
harangues less exciting. For a few weeks the novelty of 
tho y»crformanco may pottiaps produce some additional 
contributions to tho treasury of the League; bu^ pn tlie 
whole, the collections are becoming less jh'oductive, and 
every tenant who pays his rent will be lost to the organi¬ 
zation as a subscriber. Tbo lady who first addressed a 
meeting of the League mado liberal oQcrs of assistance to 
claimants on tho bounty of the tiongue; bnt it would 
seem that tho bulk of tho funds is retained for some un¬ 
known pnrposG, and that it is in tlio meantime invested in 
foreign securities. Occupiers W'ho have boon persuaded 
by the demagogues to apply to their own purposes the 
money with which they ought to have paid their debts will 
scarcely be able to establish a claim to tffiditional bene¬ 
factions. They aro indeed told that thc^ have the liest 
right to tho money because it was contriDutod by ihem- 
Bolves; but if tbo donors are also recipients of tho bounty 
of tho League, they might more conveniently have kept 
thjj^lnonej^in their pockets. The labourers who have been 
depifived of, emplovment. by tho deliberato aoiion of the 
League have a much better claim to a shariei its funds; 
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Imt the farmers havo noveri^, 
tbo Leagao orators ^t 
victims of agitation. 

Lord (]R4Nvii.LE would perHi 
an injndicions question as to tl 

Itoqinn Catholic Bishops, if ho had not thought himself 
bound in oonriosj to toad to tbo House of Jjords n letter 
which ho hod received from tho incriminated prelate. 
Tho gloss was less intelligible than tho text; and neither 
(Iqfdxuent oould properly attract the notice of Parliament. 

authority of^tbo law in no way depends on tho 
san0ion or disapproval of the Pi n*i:. It is for the int(*rcst 
or i^dit of tho Cbnrch, and not as an ally of Kngland, 
th^ the Pope has formally warned the Irish hierarchy 
against conuironce with disorder and crime. It is not 
surprising that, at a timo when the Church nifcctslhrongh- 
out^ the Continent to be tho champion of law and estab- 
iistied right, tho chief representative of CatholicMsm 
sbpnld caruostly deprecate an alliance of any section of 
the priesthood with ro\olulion. llis connsols arc wi«-e; 
blhi they nr© not destined to prevail. Leo Xill. has nlrea ly 
had experience in Belgium of the limits which nn Cltru- 
montauo clergy imposes on canonical obcdien(*e. Piis IX 
was apparently obeyed by the most fanatical bishops and 
pjlicsts because ho iiivaiiably supported their extreme pre- 
tumsions. A statesman and man of the woild bads that 
local Churches are oapablo of preferring tbelr own passions 
or supposed interosts to tho commands of tbo Porn. Tho 
answer of tho Irish piolatcs to the Poi i/s letter addressed 
to tho Koman Catholic Arclibi'diop of DriiLix, is nn iin- 
disguibctl warning that he mnst mind bis own busiiiosH. 
The common forms of subinit^sion and deference are scarcely 
mtended to disguise their determination to throw in their 
lot Ji^ith the seditions Land League. They of course 
iloql^ro that they have always ilepiccated crime, but they 
avow oomploto sympathy w ith the agitation from which 
tho oniragoa proceed. Mr. Paum ll's recent alliance with 
a uotoriouB and mveterato eueiny of the Catholic Church 
Ilf Prance will not alionato his prichtly supporlcrs. They 
would probably prefer a devout demagogue of the type of 
O’COKNELL; but they cannot afford to offend the malcon* 
tent peasantry; and an improMiig landlord, such as Mr. 
vdtcNCE JoNLS, IS much more obnoxious to them than a 
''tnomber of the I’aiis Commune. No further remonstrance 
which tho Pope may think lit to issue will practically 
affect the conduct of the hierarchy. 

The debate in Committee on the l*rotection Bill has 
alnjpst ceased to command attention. Tho Iiish member.s 
conSnmo ranch time in dibcussing amendments W'hich arc 
• for the most part inennsiatont with tho principle of the 
Bill; but of late iliey havo conformed for tho most part 
io the rules of tbo House. J’crhap.s they may consider it a 
’triilmph to havo cuubcd tho {Sitaker to assume a power 
of peremptorily closing a dcb*ite. It was fortunate that 
under the now regulations they w^ere not at liberty to 
!declaim at longlh on tlH» law which allows tho Scjcro- 
tary of State to open letters sent by post. Sir W. 
JlAKContr rightly declined to give them any informal 
tion ns to his cvcicine or nou'CAcrciso of his powers. 
N() Minister is likely m the present day to commit tho 
grog error of Sir J amps Ghatiau, who placed Sis authority 
at disposal of a foreign Government. Before his time, 
the power was most largely used by Mr. Fox during the 
ijjQrt tennro of oiKce which preceded his death. It is 
lAiOlSbd, not impossible that somo of his predecessors may 
liav#vMated the socresy of the Post Offico without leaving 
thojr^fbceedings on record. The indignation of some 
Kifglish Radicals on the sudden discovery that a well- 
k«^wn law is still in force forms an odd illustration of 
tee force of prejudice. Modem Liberalism almost always 
t sides with the oppcgionts of lawful authority, and insists 

S t rulers shall bcim tho sword in vain. There is no 
^ son why crime should be protected because it is com- 
^ milted by means of lottcrs sent through the Post Office. 
♦Tto formalities which are required by law, including 
dAatnro of a warrant by tho Secretary of Stale, furnish 
fthShdant socimity against tho risk of the indulgence by 
' ionciionaries of officious cariosity, ft is pos- 

Sir ;Umes Graham’s successors may, like himself, 
‘siii||(|fply their constitutional powers; but it is necessary to 
itfjMtconfidence in public servants, and especially in those 

declaim against Prote^on 
exoentional and ano^lons might bo eepeetSto 
xuoiBent in Ae«enfor^menlMf ordinary 
law. »i»*^terapsin^l^^ teat,;an/lnip9rtiu^,niyBte^ 
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letters. Conspiratc^ will be on thrir guard agaleill|rO 
danger to TrU/lgb tbmr attention has been mreoted. Mimy 
questions addressed to Ministers abont the Post Office and 
other matters arc evidently snggested by a with to asoer* .. 
fain how much is known of the operations of the Lan^ 
League. A wholesome alarm has been created by bin^' 
and httgmentary statements of the seovet in!bnnatiQShi& ^ 
the hands of the Government. i 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE BOERS. 

I T is stated, apparently on sufficient authority, that tho 
Cabinet at iIm last meeting took into consideration 
curtain proposals which had been made by the leaders of 
tho insurgent Boers to tho Government through Sir G. 
Collet. Tbo coramnnication probably resulted from the 
letter which the President of the Orange Fbee Statb lately 
addressed to Mr. Prlioeius and his colleagues. That some 
negotiations were in progress was announced or admitted 
by Lord KiBinERLEY, and Lord Beaconbfield jnsUy de¬ 
scribed the transaction as suspicious or anomidonB; buh 
the Government, whether or not its^ policy is jastifiablOt 
incurs no additional blame ihronghT its refusal to com* 
municato its proceedings to Parliament and to the world 
in general. An impression unfortunately prevails that,, 
among tho many virtues of which the Ministers and their 
frionds constantly boast, a delicate and sorupnlons regard 
for the national honour is not included. If their overtures 
aro confined to a repetition of the proposals already 
made to tho Government of the Orange Free Stato, 
there is reason to hope that tho negotiation may 
prove abortive. It seems absurd to offer peace to- 
victorious rebels on condition that they should de¬ 
sist from armed, resistance. Tho Boers conld havo pre-^ 
served the peace at their pleasure on the same terms 
and they had been repeatedly assured that they might 
havo representative institutions as soon as th^ reoog" 
nized the authority of tho English Grown. It is not 
improbablo that the Government has now gone fhrthor. 
According to a credible ropoit tho Transvfial is pro¬ 
mised local independence on condition of making peace. 
Tho phrase of local independence may not be the 
less aceeptablo because it is ambiguous. Tho Boers itill 
not fail to consider with some reason that they havo 
assorted their military superiority; and that the conces¬ 
sions of the English Governmeut may bo intorprotod 
liberally because they will seem to have been extorted by 
dnfoat. Nothing is easier than fop the population of a 
remote province to disregard tho qualifying epithet, and 
to cxerciso complete political independence. Tho result 
need not have been greatly rcgiettcd if it had been effected 
by araicablo means; bub until tho misfortunes of Laing’sil^ 
Nek and Ingogo havo been retrieved the conclusion of 
peace would be a doubtful advantage. 

Tho confusion which necessarily attends a combination 
of diplomacy with war will perhaps bo avoided by the 
refusal of fho Boers to negotiate. It is not to bo supposed 
that the Government has conceded their full demands; 
and it has not yet proved its ability to impose harder 
terms. It is .said that a good effect had been produced at 
the Capo by Mr. Gladstone’s declaration that the sove¬ 
reignty of the Transvaal would not be renonnoed. It is 
generally expedient to discourage opponents and to inspire 
friends with confidence. A Government which announces 
its determination to sncceed has rendered victoiy easier. 
On tbo other hand, a provisional snrronder of dis- ’ 
puled claims diminishes the value of the stake for which 
tho belligerents aro contending. If local independefto 
has been offered, it will he diffionit even after a suc¬ 
cessful war to ro-ostablish Imperial authority. The 
Boors may argue with some show of justice that if 
such an arrangement was admissible in negotiation’ it 
ought for tho general benefit to be confirm^. The suo- 
posed offer implies an abandonment of the ground which 
has been taken by the apologists of the Govwnment, ijSofc 
by itself. Local independence would, as in tee Southern 
States ot tho American Union before the civil war, inol^ 
an absolute control by the Boers of their domestic iniStnX 
tions. It is true that Sir Wjlfeid Lawson is m* no ' 
of loosing tho lol. -which he ho. oOmd fyt » »mo{ 
^t the Bnglujh Gorernment he. .inoe the 
m^fered with alovoiy io the TnuwlHil- It* xepNMB- 
been no •nxipna, to 









.. .. ir7jw'^^i^inlce^'al^sbciiii..abaaM; ^ th^ 
^Vm w aware that the Ijinglieh aathoritioe are 
ar^tar^ protootpra; and imd|P the ^w Oovemixient 
it wcndd. liarp been impossible for adveninrers to make 
piisate .war oa xiatire tribes for the purpose of taking 
, obildf^ M captives. Any grant of local independence 
* wbiok fiuled, to provide for the safety of the English 
lipaioriity in th^ Tronsvaal would ber utterly unjustifiable; 
yet! the ^ dominant^ party wonld^ almost certainly use ir- 

lerseoutloQ. A German 
Africa, has undertaken 


writer! well acquainted with 

defence of the annexation and of the refusal of the 
Government to restore indepondenco. He has 
permps laid too mneh stress on aversion to slavery as a 
motive which is enpposed to have determined the policy 
of the English Government; bat it is not a little remark¬ 
able that the Society for the Protection of Natives urges 
the Government to prosecute the war. 

Conjecturos as to the results of military movements are 
Always unprofitable; bat it is comparatively easy to form 
a judgment of the inferences which arc to be drawn from 
past events. It would seem that both the serious mis- 
oarriages which have occurred might have been avoided if 
Sir G. Collet could have disposed of a larger force. At 
Idling's Nek he had no reserve to support bis first attack ; 
and m the unfortunate attempt to escort tho convoy from 
Newcastle to the camp, ho was compelled to sustain a 
fire to which he could not ofibctaally reply. As might be 
expected, the insurgents are from their want of artillery 
powerless against a defensive position. The garrisons in 
different parts of the Transvaal are secure, as long os they 
are supplied with provisions. In some instnnoes they 
attacked the enemy’s posts at some distance from their 
4)wn fortifications, not without suecess. Sir G. Collet 
appears not to have been molested since his repulse at 
Ingogo. It is not yet certain that his communications 
are completely reopened; but the eacccssful advance of 
Sir Evbltn Wood to Newcastle will relievo tho camp 
from blockade. It is difficult to understand tho state 
of circumstances in which a commanding officer, sur¬ 
rounded or blockaded, and concerned only to maintain 
his position till reinforcements arrive, can bo at tho sumo 
iime engaged, with tho sanction of his Government, in a 
negotiation for peace. It has lately been observed that 
.Sir G. Colley has the advantage of political experience. 
Military prudence is a still more valuable accomplishment. 
Eoldiers have often been skilful diplomatists ; but tho 
Komans preferred loaders w'ho confined ihemsolvos in tho 
field to their special business : 

Non canpoiiantcs bclluiii, acd bolIijiCorantcs. 

It would of course be unjast to blame Sir G. Colley for 
transmitting to tho Government at home any proposals 
which the enemy may make, or for executing the orders 
which he may receive in answer. Tho most effective 
mode of securing a just and reasonable peace would he 
a. snocessful passage of tho dotilc at Laing’s Nek after the 
junotion with Sir Evelyn Wood, which has probably been 
by this time effected. 

One of the two sects into which the philanthropists are 
at present oddly divided will probably udmiro the curious 
document composed by the Hocr loaders soon alter 
the outbreak of tho war. Their sontimontal sympathy 
with the English soldiers who have fallen, ** victims of 
** tyrant^ and cruelty,” may bo passed over without 
Aotioe. The material part of the nan-ative is the statement 
%at Sir Owen Lanvon is responsible for the first resort to 
force. Any uninformed reader would suppose that the English 
Api^Inistrator is accused of having ordered tho troops to 
fire on tho Boers before they had assnmed tho character of 
insurgents; but tho authors of the paper proceed to ex¬ 
plain their meaning'by recounting tho attack of the Boers 
‘On the detachment of the 94th Regiment. They oonld 
not, as they allege, allow tho Euglish garrison to be 
largely reinforood, and they were consequently compelled 
to require the commanding officer to halt or retire. On 
’ fils refusal, his men were killed or taken prisoners by 
gentle and harmless sufferers who now complain of 
^ having been driven into revolt. As the collision had 
l>GOome inevitable, it matters little whether tho first blow 
'was struck in vindication of the law or os an act of du- 
l^il^rate rebdlion; but the transparent sophistry which 
hetusnrgenis think it worth while to empby suggests a 


present arrangements, simpljjr irreplaceable,^;Sur E^rderxce 
wkether they believe their cause to be amolutely^ ^atnr^^ did not draw tms unpleasant mors^ f but the 
last. It present be known whether their offers* %ct8 he mention^ exhibit Ih the Strongest possilde 

' ^ genuiue desire for ^.setj^ment. light flb twd'^ points 'of whicip he wished to bring out 
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They osn soanteQFhopelill^^'NIlii^^ pliable of Govem- 
mSnts will oonoede to foK, the terms which wore forzo^ly 
refused immediately before the V^innir^ of the r,revolt; 
but they will naturally interpret the language of the 
Ministers in Parliament as an encouragement of all but 
their extreme pretensions. The leaders may perhaps ap¬ 
prehend the collapse of resistance if tho English ^^n>qps, 
on a soeoud attempt, force their way into the ppen 
conntry beyond the passes. Mr. Brand is apparentlj;;^- 
termined to the best of his power to maintain strict 
neutrality; and, if ho should ho oqprraled by the^elks- 
road, tho Boers of tho Transvaal might perhapBj hot 
derive unmixed advantage from an alliance whiolk would 
entitle tho English generals to use at thoir discro^ou the 
territory of the h’ree State. 


SIR FREDERICK ROBERTS ON THE ARMY, .y 

I T is not often that the much-abused and religlfinhly 
observed practice of after-dinner oratoiy produces 
such a speech as that which General Sir Fse^rxcx 
Roberts delivered the other night at the Mansion I&uso. 
The usual tendency of a popular favourite upon wlmm it 
rains gold boxes is to express the most cffaslve graHtude 
and to praise everything and everybody. General RoBhl^s’s 
gratitude was no doubt great, but perhaps ho could not 
have better expressed it than by the speech, disquieting 
as it was in some respects, which ho made. That speech 
was neither more nor loss than a most spirited attack on 
the whole system which at present governs the British 
army. Short service and tho shifting of men from regi¬ 
ment to regiment are tho Jachin and the BoAZ of that 
system, and it those two pillars which Sir Fuedebicn 
Roberts has set himself to pull down. ConsidctfUig that 
his speech was delivered before an audience wfitoh in¬ 
cluded the CoMMANDEK-iN-CiiiEi' and the Secretary for 
War, such an utterance fivjm n general in Sir Frederick 
Roberts's position was in tho highest degree remafjkable. 
It is true that tho former of thepo authorities in a way 
led up to the speech of the guest of the ovooing. 'The 
Buko of Cambridge’s pointed reference to “seasoned 
“troops—seasoned troops, goutlmncn ”—gave, in a w^i^jbhe 
text npon which Sir FuEUKiaciv Roberts proueeaw to 
preach such a remarkable sermon. 

Tho speech was perhaps all the more effective because it 
contained very little rhetoric and a great deal of solid fact. 
What Sir Frederick Roberts said, put briefly, amountsi to 
this—^th^it what he did at the Peiwar, at Gharasiab, and at 
Candahar, will be, if we go on as we ara going on now, 
impossible to repeat a very few years hence. The rogi- 
monts with which, if ho did not exactly win Flosscys and 
Assayca, bo ivont everywhere that ho had to %o, and 
did everything that ho had to do, wore almost oiitiiraly 
regiments of long-scrvico men. In the 92nd the 
sorgeants averaged fifteen years’ service, the eorponils 
eleven, and the privates nine. Those men, and otherg like 
them. Sir Frederick Roberts found equal to any work 
that he could put upon them. The regiments recently 
arrived from England, and exhibiting the full results of 
tho short-service system, wore, if not exactly jgjoqd fbr 
nothing, at any rate rather a burden than au aqpstl^oe; 
and the Genkiial says flatly that, if ho had had lo attack 
tho Peiwar Kotnl with only such troops as were some of 
those supplied to him, he should have been 
His estimate is that it takes three years in Iqdm tQfi<make 
tho raw recruits we send out there fit for dnty^tl^ is to 
say, that fifteen battalions of infantry out of ott %anison 
of ludia are fit even for garrison duty in time or^^ pnly. 
Even the seasoned troops which, luckily for EagpaiiiSt wore 
available in tho Afghan war conld nqt have been kept mahout 
a violation of the existing regulations. When tho war broke 
out a soeoud time the 93ad had one hundred ajd fifty 
time-expired meu. They offered to re-enliat if they were 
allowed to remain in their own corps without being trans¬ 
ferred to other regiments, and^ho authorities wi|ljlk;iDg at 
this infraction of the regulations, a body of men who 
would have been cheaply bought in eficliange for a whole 
regiment of youngsters were saved jjp the sew vice.' The 
92nd has now gone to the Transvaal co bo staked Py 
Boer rifles, and ©very man we lose of it will/hsi Under 
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the importanco—nameJy, hmg i^rvioe and tho neceseuty 
of attaching men to their corps in order to obtain 
long servicu. It is not surprising that tho out- 
and-out upholders of short service should have been 
aghast at tho speech. They try to point out that 
there was a Zulu as well as an Afghan war, and that Sir 
Garnet Wolsei.et spoke as well of his recruits as Sir 
FfiKDERiCK Bobektb 01 his voiorans. Sir Garnet Wolselet, 
it might have been remembered, saw but little of the Zuln 
war, and those who did see it have for tho most part had a 
very different tale toliell. We should have thought that 
tho very wisest thing short-service fanatics could do 
would bo not to mention the Zulu war at all, for in that 
war all the defects of their favourite system ■were brought 
out most glaringly. Scares, inability to resist climate 
and exertion, discontent with the ordinary hardships of 
war, want of cohesion of regiments, want of discipline, 
want of dash, are things which, whether on the whole 
justly or not, havo certainly been charged against the raw 
and miscellaneous drafts sent to tight tho Zulus. There 
has not been a whisper of such things as regards the sea¬ 
soned veterans who luckily were still at hand to fight tho 
Afghans. 

Sir Frederick Horeuts’s words are made more weighty 
by his full recognition of the merit which, along with its 
defeols, short service has—that of providing, without 
exorbitant expense, a considerable force for homo defence. 
It is true that the Ilesorve has wofully failed to answer 
the expectations formed of it, but it exists. What Sir 
i’REDERiCK Roberts advocates is a combination of short and 
long service—short for tlie homo army, long for the troops 
appointed to the trying tusk of garrisoning our scattered 
possessions, and fighting our endless little wars. Tho pro¬ 
posal nqfay not bo an ubsolntcly new one, but it has not 
before been put with so much force or by so well qualified 
a proposer. There would bo diilicultics in it, no doubt; 
there are difficulties in ever}^tbing. But it is not difiicult 
to BOQ that, besides obviating the special dangers of which 
General Hodehts complains, and of which the Znlu war 
gave snch an unpleasant foretaste, tho plan, could it be 
carried into operation, would havo many other ad vantages. 
Tho homo army term of service might bo still further 
shortened, say to five years, or oven three, which would 
bo ample for tho special purpose. If the present sense¬ 
less social disqualifications on private soldiers were done 
away with, a passage through the army might at length | 
become what it has been the despairing hope of successivo 
army reformers to make it—a not unpopular ii\t(3rludo in 
.the life of the working classes. There would always be 
plenty of mon who would in this lime of service contract 
a Bulficicnt love of tho profession to volantci;r for tho 
foreign^army, in which, of course, long service would bo 
obiigatbry. Nor, we suppose, would Sir Frkdkkick 
llOBEiiTS object to tho foreign sorvico rogiinents taking 
their turn now and then at home. Indeed, ns he himself 
said, the change would practically ammiut to the institu¬ 
tion of a kind of perpetually embodied militia at homo, 
with a somewhat diminished, but thoronghly seasoned, 
regular army abroad. Perhaps not tho least merit of 
tho plan is that tho greatest curse of the short- 
service aystem, the irapo.ssLbility of finding nbn-corn- 
missionad officers fit for their work, and of sufficient 
ago and authority, would at onco cease. Tho foreign 
army would be itble to supply the home forces with any 
numboif of such men. Indeed the scheme, at least on paper, 
has fewy. if any, features which are not attractive. Of 
course .itvis difficult, or rather impossible, to tell how it 
would work in a 6ountry where demands upon the army 
are so trying, and social and political conditions so un¬ 
favourable to recruit ing, as in Great Britain. Short service, 
with the condition of lieland and the intentions of Russia, 
may be said to bo tho threo points on which^between 
parasaus—argument is hopeless. Those who qnoto the 
Zulu war as an instance of tho value of young soldiers 
marf, for aught wo know, believe that tho Reserve is an 
entire 'liuccess, and that 4ho quality of the non-commis¬ 
sioned officers throughout the army leaves at tlie present 
moment absolutely nothing to be desired. Even they, 
however, must bo sBtaggored when the most saccessful 
English Cfeneral of'recent years, a General who has won 
his laurels, not by entering upon other men's labours at 
a lucky moment, nor by the employment of relatively, 
overpowering forces, but by carnally trying the qaalitj^^ 
of his troops, and ^on patting that quality to the final 
proof with a mixture of coolness and daring, tells .them 


plainly that their Ihvonrite plan means ** fastosb dSsasjter, 
**and disgrace.” That is the deUbsn^ opinien of Sir 
Febdebick £k>BBRTS, can be as little suspected of 
croaking as any man alive. For it does his own repn^ 
tion no good to point oat how su]^rior was the materiel 
he had at his command to that which was at the disposal of 
other generids; and the opinions he has expressed, desinte 
the faltering approvof which Mr. Childibb manae^ to gii§ 
to some of them, are hj no means likely to make his fortone 
with the present governors of-England or with English¬ 
men generally. For England, like other masters, prefers 
cooks who promise to do wonders without (eoucotm 
d*argent In the litoral sense, General Bobbbts’s proposed 
arrangement of the army would probably be no more ex¬ 
pensive than tho present, perhaps less expensive. But 
his demand amounts to a statement that bricks oannot be 
made without straw, and this is always irritating to some 
persons. It is difficnlt, however/ to see how any one can 
got over his argnmento; impossible to see how any one 
can deny the significance of his facts and figures. Tho 
report of Lord Aieet’s Committee and Mr. Ohildbbb's 
detailed state men t of his proposed alterations must 1m 
seen boforo we can say how far the dangers which Sir 
Frederick Bodebts fears are likely to be obviated by 
either. * 


THE EASTERN NEGOTIATION. 

T he most hopeful oircumstance oonneoted with tho 
Eastern negotiation is tho assumption by Germany of 
the leading part. No other Government at present exercises 
so great an influence at Constantinople; and it is not 
impossible that Prince Bismarck may nave already ascer¬ 
tained the extent of tho concessions to which Turlcey may 
bo prepared to submit. It may be added that he is un¬ 
likely to have exposed himself to the risk of probable 
failure. Exc^t as far as Austrian interests may bo 
aifcctcd, the German Government is but romotely con¬ 
cerned in tho controversy between Greece and IWkey. 
Although a war might perhaps ovontually reopen tho 
whole Eastern question, none of the Great Powers would 
ill the first instance intervene. Only two or three weeks ago 
Priuco Bismarck, with full kuowlodgo of the risks of local 
collision, publicly declared that there was no probability of 
any war in which Germany would bo engaged. His wishea 
are believed to bo on the side of Oroeco ; but he at tho samo 
time desires to avert or postpone the disruption bf tho 
Turkish Empire. Some minute political observers havo 
discerned a covert encouragement to Greece in tho publi¬ 
cation by a Berlin journal of tho returns of tho scanty 
number of Turkish troops now occupying Thessaly and 
Epirus; but even semi-official papers are allowed a certain 
latitudo in collecting and circulating information. Count 
J Latzfkldt will not fail to remind tlie Turkish Ministers of 
the possible insufficiency of their forces; but his colleagues 
at Athens will be instructed to roly on other facts and 
argumouts. It is understood that Mr. Goscben failed both 
at Berlin and Vienna, to elicit any concurrence in tho 
English proposal that, in default of a satisfactory diplo¬ 
matic settlement, the Powers should revert to the decision 
of the Berlin Conference. The point is for tho moment of 
secondary importance, becauso several of the Powers 
decline to enforce any decision on the litigants. Some 
dealers in political mystery maintain that Prince Bi|^ 
MARCK is only ostensibly recommending peace, while ho 
has secretly arranged with liussia and Austria the parti¬ 
tion of the Tnrkish Empire. Of such speculations & can 
only be said that they are not demonstrably erroneous. 
Political surprises would lose their distinguished ohanioter 
if they could bo discerned beforehand. 

Tho position of the English Government is consistent 
and intelligiblo. Disappointed in their .hope that the 
Great Powers would agree in coercing the Porto, Mr, Glad¬ 
stone and Lord Granville havo acquiesced in the ex¬ 
pediency of negotiation which involves the possibility of 
compromise. They reserve to themselves we right bf. 
falling back on the decision of the Berlin Oonferenoe, not 
now as a peremptory demand to be made on Tnrkey, hnt 
as the basis of a future arrangement. If hereafter all th^ 
Powers by any chance revert to the opinion that, thei' 
Berlin award conferred on Greece an irrehragabto titles, 
England will have had the credit of maintaming from 
first to last one uniform contention. The policy of 
France .is less favourable to Greece i^han thiA of any other 
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GoVcom^ient ; bnt a doa|>t still exists as to the true centre 
^ iVeiioh political power. Tbo organs of M. Gamdetta 
in the press constantly repeat tb|^ attacks on M. Bar- 
THiLEHT St.-Hilaibe for having, as his critics assert, ab¬ 
dicated the French protectorate or advocacy of Greek 
interests in the East. The certainty that the charges 
against the Minister are not disapproved by M. Gamuetta is 
combined with a well-fonnded Wlief that he will exert 
himself to give effect to his own opinions. It is true that 
the Ghornwr unanimously sanctioned M. St.-Hilaibe's 
policy; bat the leaders of the majority had perhaps not 
then received their final instructions. Jealousy of the 
initiative, now by common consent assigned to Germany, 
may perhaps have increased M. Gambeita's irritation. The 
exponents of his policy fail to explain how it would have 
been possible to apply coercion to Turkey without the con¬ 
currence or consent of Germany or Anstria. For tho pre¬ 
sent the antagonism between tlio Minister and the chief 
of the Bepublicau paity tends to diminish the diplomatic 
influence of France. 

The Greek Government has not modided iis warlike 
tone; but it will cei*tainly not precipitate a conflict as long 
as the negotiations at Constantinoplo coutinne. The 
failure of the final atfempt at a settlement would imme¬ 
diately be followed by a declaration of war. If, on the 
other hand, the Powers eflcct an arrangement with thu 
Porte, it will still be open to Greece to reject tho terms, at 
the insk of forfeiting all claim to the aid and even to tho 
good will of Europe. The Greeks believe that in case of 
a rupture they can despatch 6o,ooo or 70,000 men to 
tho seat of war, where they liopo to bo welcomed and 
assisted by a friendly population. There is no doubt that 
their countrymen in Thessaly and in part of Epirus will 
rejoice in the opportunity of shaking off the Turkish 
yoke. The possible relations of tho more warlike Al¬ 
banians to the Greeks are but imperfectly understood. It 
is not even known wholher tho Lcagne, which partially 
resists tho anthority of the Porto, extends to Jauiua and 
the neighbouring district. Tho inhabitants would bo 
troublesome subjecls of the Greek Crown if they aie 
either well affected to the Sui.tan or prepared to assert 
their independence. The ntport that the Albanian Leagno 
bos offered on certain conditions to bring twenty tliousand 
men to assist the Sui.tam against the Greeks is not in it¬ 
self improbable. Some of tho malcontent tribes arc Catho¬ 
lics, and therefore probably moro hostile to Orthodox 
Greeks than to Mahometans. All spccnlations of this 
kind arc uncertain as long as the facts of tho ca.se are not 
folly knoAVU. It is possible that Greek agents may have 
formed an undeistanding with tho Albanians wliicb would 
be extremely dangerous to 'rnrkcy. If the inhabitants of 
danina and tho neighbourhood approve of the proposed 
transfer, it may be conridcntly assumed that the Griiiek 
Guvornmont will pertinaciously insist on its entire claims. 
Tho question whether the demand fora cession of territory 
had sulBciont moral justification may bo di.smissed as 
inelevani or obsolete. No petty State eager for aggran¬ 
dizement would doubt tho validity of a title which had 
been formally reex)giiizcd by all tho Groat Powers of 
Enropo. It is satisfactory to learn that tho audacions 
denial of Turkish rights which was attributed to Mr. 
CouMOtJNBOUROS has been oflicially repudiated us spurious. 

Tho Sultan is said to bo more peaceably inclined than 
at any former time. His trca.sury is empty, and his army 
is consequently bnt ill provided for an immediato cam¬ 
paign*. His Government may perhaps also have rcceiveil 
information of intended movements in other parts of its 
dominions or in neighbouring States. The numerous 
Greek community in Koumania is agitating in favour of 
tbo national claims; and probably tho enemies of Turkey 
in Bnlgaria and Sorvia are not idle. There are also 
symptoms of disturbance in a quarter which has of late 
nttractod little attention. It is admitted that tho Greek 
part of tho Cretan population has no longer any practical 
grievances to complain of; and, indeed, the Mahometan 
minority has greater reason to fear oppression. Some late 
conflicts with the authorities may probably bo attributed 

sympathy with the Greeks of the kingdom; and, in tho 
evont of war, it is not improbable that an insurrection 
would tako place for tbo atiainmont of independence, with 
an ulterior view to annoxation. At a greater distance 
from Constantinople the turbulonco qf tbo Kurdish chiefs 
is not unlikely to involve tho Turkish Government in a 
war with Persia. To reserve any part of the territory 


which the Enropean Powelni supposed themselves a few 
months ago to have awal^dod to Greece would be a not 
inconsiderable triumph to Turkish diplomacy. 

Whatever may be the state of feeling at Athene, tho 
finends of Greece in England have lately become moderate 
in their demapds. It is admitted that Janina and 
Metzuvo may be left to Turkey on condition that the rdst 
of ilie territory in diHpiite is uubonditionally surrendered. 
If such an arrangement is effected, tho obstinacy of the 
Porte will have Im'oli ho far justified; but tho experiment 
has boon hazardous, and it will not boar repeating. Tho 
Sibyl has for once deviated from her traditional character 
by consenting to abate her terms. If the bargain is now 
nyeoted the next offer may be far less moderate. Although 
the Ambassadors have not been instructed to use identical 
language, they will all recommend tho same policy by 
arguments which are only not threats because they are 
indications of danger which already exists. Germany, 
AiiKtria, and probably France, will warn tho Porte tliatthe 
ellbrt which they make to save tho Empire from dcstruo- 
lion will almost ncccs-sarily bo tho last. Italy is prepared 
to act in concert wiih England, which has not yet acknow¬ 
ledged tho invalidity of tho decree of the Conforeucoi 
Finally ItuKsia has, perhaps only for the purpose of diplo¬ 
matic pressure, directed tho Bulgarian Qovornmont to 
tako the opportunity of demanding redress for supposed 
grievances. It would bo rush to assume that the Turkish 
Governiriont will yield to reaeon, even when it approaches 
to demonstration ; bnt, according to some accounts, the 
Sultan is thoroughly frightened. If the Powers induce 
tho Porto to accept a reasonable arrangement, there will 
]>rol)ably be but little dilliciilty in procuring tho adhesion 
of Greece. As one of M. GAMiiiiTTA's organs suggests, a 
territorial compromifio will not bo final; but tboaccept- 
iiiicc by Greece of'a frontier rccommondod by tho Great 
Powers would postpone a collision with Turkey for 
several years. By the end of that term circumstances will 
have elmnged, and some existing arrangements will have 
become obsolete. 


OBSTRTKJTION IN THE LONDON SOIIOOL BOARD. 

1 PUBLIC attention lias had such severe demands made 
- on it by the defeat, of obstruction in tho Honso of 
Comm(>n.s, that tluTo has been none to spare for tho 
jiaiullcl events whicii have been going on in tho London 
School Board. A|>parcntly, however, tho modest rod- 
brick building which adorns tho centre of the Thames 
Embankment. 1 i:is been an arena for passions nob less 
furious than those which have raged in tho palace of West¬ 
minster. The School Board has had its Pabrell in Miss 
lIi'i.EN Tayi.oii, and more than its Bicoar in Mr. Bonnewell. 
The history of obstruction down to tho moment when tho 
CiTAiKAiAN declared that, unless lie wore armed with addi¬ 
tional powers, lie could not carry on tho bus? loss of tho 
Board, has escaped us. But the action of tho obstructives in 
oj)j)osiiig tho rulo.s designed to limit their opportunities oi 
preventing the Boanl from doing business gives an idea of 
their action in provoking these rules. W bon the Board spends 
seven hours in debating regulations so entirely reasonable 
as those ]>roposed by Mr. Buxton, it is clear that the 
minority have lost all sense of the end for which discussion 
exists. Mr. Bonnkwell’s instinct is apparently to oppose 
an^’thing that is proposed for the Board’s acceptance ex¬ 
cept by one of tho small minority of which bo himself is 
tlie glory, and we should be inclined to say that his instinct 
is his solo guide. Ho began his resistanco to the pro¬ 
posed rules by contending that he was a law 
to himself. Ho had looked through the Act of Par¬ 
liament, and “ had been unable to find any authority 
“ which could fetter him in what he chose to say, so long 
“ as ho conducted himself os one gentleman should con- 
“ duct himself in proscnco of another.” As it is certain 
that there is no Act of Parliament prescribing how Mr. 
Bonnewell should conduct himself in presence of a 
gentleman, this is tantamount to a claim to be above the 
statute law; and if, as we are inclined to think, the 
common law does not contomplato tho sitnation, this is 
again tantamount to a claim to bo above all law what¬ 
soever. 

It is quite in unison with this theory of his posi¬ 
tion that he did not object to the resolutions being put 
on the paper, or even seemingly to their being passed. 
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jLt tlio very outset of 4 ho debate his itnugmation treated 
the eud as come and the rules as adopted. “ How,” he 
asked darkly, “ were they going to ho put in force P Was 
** it to be supposed for a moment mark the Miltonic 
grandeur of this inquiry—“that be should submit to them 
** and not continno to speak ? They could not chuck him 
“ out of the room.” The idea of any oilo attempting to 
go thin length seems to have overpowered the CuAiauAN; 
for, instead of answering Mr. Bon'new'ell’s question, he 
feebly implored him to change the subject. The Board, 
ho said, was not disousaiug its powers in relation to the 
” chucking out ” of Mr. Bonnewell, but the conditions 
“ under whioli motions could be rosciuded.” ToalnanofMr. 
Boknewell’s mental and bodily vigour, it really did not 
matter what the question was. He was equally willing 
to take objoctious to the contents of the resolutions, 
or to the opportuneness of their introduction, or to any¬ 
thing else that presented itself to be objected to. lie 
continued to talk, says the report of tho meeting, “ with 
“ the manifest intention of making time ”—making time 
being perhaps a pleasant way which tho Board has of 
describing tho process of losing it. By and by, after 
many divisions, the hrst rule, forbidding tho introduction 
of motions to rescind any resolution passed within tho last 
six months, unless nine names besides that of the mover 
arc attached to the notice, was carried by 25 votes to 13 . 
It seems probable, therefore, that there may be thirteen 
members of the School Board who admire Mr. Bonne. 
V.'ell's peculiar and persistent eloquonrc. The only expla¬ 
nation that wo can suggest for this singular taste is that 
these thirteen mombcr.s think odncatioii a dull subject, 
and find more amusement iu the scenes of-which Mr. 
Bonnenvell's spoochcB are the occasion. In that case it is in 
their pow'er to make tho new rule of no practical account. 
Mr. Bonne WELL, immediately upon the passing of tho rule, 
gave noliec of a motion to rescind it, and since tho 
adhesion of nine members makes it incumbent on the 
OiiAiftMAN to receive tho motion, the thirteen have only to 
act together to secure a continuance of their favourite io- 
tolloctual luxury. 

The second rule, regulating motions for tho adjourn¬ 
ment of tho Board, met with less opposition, Mr. Bonne- 
well Bcemihgly only making one long speech in support 
of the previous question. But on the third, which limits tho 
Tight to move 'the adjournment of the debate, Miss Helen 
Taylor rose to pi^Atest against the unequal measure dealt 
out—w'bothor by nature, fortune, or the Cuairm.an does 
not appear—to the two sectiuns of the Board. Upon 
this the Chairman asked Miss Tayi.or to withdraw 
such imputations,” and Miss Taylor bluntly, but adroitly, 
replied, “ If they are out of order, I do; if not, I don't.” 
It is clear that the Chairman was not quite sure whether 
they wore in order or not, for he began a sentence which, 
though -destined never to bo finished, seems to have been 
meant to load up to a motion that Miss 'J'aylor’s words be 
taken down. What tho Chairman would have done with 
the precious record, had bo obtained it, it is impossible to 
say, for Mr. Lyulpe Stanley interposed with an expression 
of bis oonviction that the Board would receive Miss 
Taylor’s remark “with silent contempt.” A little later in 
tho day Mr. Stanley got involved in an altercation with an¬ 
other lady, so that altogether it is borne in upon us t^at tho 
priucipar result of tho admission of women to the Board is 
that men behave to them with no more restraint than they 
behave to ^one another. Whether they have done any 
service to the cause of education which can be sot against 
this evident deterioration of manners wo will not presume 

10 say. Miss Taylor, it must bo admitted, bas a some¬ 
what irritating way of saying things. Probably the 
Chairman felt this when, upon calling her to order upon 
some point, ho received for answer, “You are not the 
“ Speaker of the House of Commons, sir.” Suppressed 
xuge seldom makes a man epigrammatic; but the Chair- 

11 AN got fairly enough out of the situation with tho reply ; 
It is true that 1 am not tho Speaker of tho House of 

** Commons, but I am Chairman of this Board, and 1 
don't profess to be more.” 

While tho fourth rule—giving the Chairman power to 
silcnco a member obstructing business or disregarding the 
authority of the Cbair—was under discussion, tho third rule 
was callod into action. Mr. Bonnewell secouded a motion 
lor adjourning the debate, and after his wont went on to 
make aspHeoh.. Qn being warned that under tho now rule he 
hod no rigjU to do this, no raised an objection which recalls 
ihcf objection taken by the Old Catholics to the promulgation 


of the Vatican decree. The nesolntion, he ooatedded, ^ OonUL 
” not be put in foroe until the mlnntea. reobrdinff ft had 
” been signed.” A division was then taken amlw what^ 
to the minority, must have been a scene of di^hlld ooa- 
fusion, Mr. Boknewell oontinning to proteM^ ^in ^gh 
tones,” that he would not be bound by any one of £e 
resolutions passed that day; Mias Tatlob **also rxsing/* 
doubtless to express her conourrenoe with Mr. BovvBWBfin; 
and the Clerk taking the division as well as he oonla 
“ amidst the utmost confusion.” Finally, after seven hours 
of this delightful occupation, the Board adjourned with the 
equally delightful prospect before them of seeing Mr. 
Bonnewell return to the oharge a week later. 


SPAIN. 

a Ministry long established in office suddenly 

V ▼ falls, rumour is sure to be busy in disclosing 
Bccrot reasons of its loss of power. All accounts con¬ 
cur in attributing the resignation of the ‘ Ministry of 
Sciior Canotas del Castillo to the personal interven* 
tion of the King. Tho Ministry proposed to the King 
uu elaborate scheme for funding at a lower interest 
the special debt which has been created in late to 
meet the deficiencies of the budget. Every Spanish 
financier is agreed that when the general credit is im¬ 
proved, that debt must be dealt with. The creditors who 
hold this special debt have made a largo profit by taking 
it, and the Bank of Spain especially has worked the ma¬ 
chinery of recent loans with a clevemess which is reflected 
in the largely increased price of its shares. But to pay off 
a debt which has special securities is never an eai^ opera¬ 
tion, and provisions of some intricacy had to be framed 
so as to get money gradually and on the most favourable 
terms, and to apply it wisely in the relief of the nation 
from charges unnecessarily high. It was calculated that 
eighteen months must elapse before the operation could 
be oompletod. It seems to have been urged ^ the Kino 
on tho Ministers, or by the Ministers on the King, that a 
change of Ministry while the operation was still in pro¬ 
gress would greatly discourage its progpress, and tkat, 
therefore, to sanction the beginning of the operation was 
to accept the position of the Ministry as unassailable 
for a year and a half. This tho King would not con¬ 
sent to. He declined to be bound for so long a time, and 
on his declining the Ministry resigned. Senor Sagabta, 
the chief of the dynastic Liberals, was asked, in con¬ 
junction with Marshal Martinez Campos, to form a new 
Ministry, and ho undertook the task. The new Ministers 
presented themselves to the Cortes; and informed their 
hearers in a general way that they held to the opinions 
they bad professed in opposition, but that they must have 
a little leisure to see what p^tical shape tb^y would nve 
to their convictions. The Cortes was adjourned in&fi- 
nitely, and will bo dissolved in the summer. New elec¬ 
tions will bo held in the autumn, and then tho Ministers 
hope to have a Cortes that will support them, and Parlia¬ 
mentary government will be resumed. Meanwhile, Spain 
will go on without Parliamentary ^vernmont. Saoh is 
tlie curious way iu which a constitutional system is worked 
in Spain. It is calculated that any Ministry can manaffo 
Parliamentary elections so as to secure a majority, if omy 
it has time enough allowed it for the process. The new 
Ministry wants from now to the autumn to prepare every¬ 
thing for a successful eleotioneeriug oampaigu, and it hiui 
got the time it needs. The King makes the Mlnistiy, and 
the Ministry makes the Parliament, while the King has in 
his turn from time to time to make such a Ministry aa will, 
in his opinion, best secure him against a revolution which 
would Bw^p him away and place the power of making 
Minisiries in other hands. 

For reasons, therefore, which must have seemed to him 
peculiarly weighty, the King determined to separate bim- 
self from the statesman who has been his counsellor and 
stay since he came to the throne. It is now jost six years 
since the King landed to take possession of his inheritaaoei 
and, with one or two short breaks, Seflor Canovis dbl 
Castillo has been for these six vears, not only at the head 
of affairs, but tho King’s friend and guide. His first ef¬ 
forts were directed to bring about a coalition between the 
Conservatives and Liberals; bat he foUmd thBi the pmtCNM 
or pafty divergencies that separated them wire too 
and, in order to detach the Chnroh from the Carli*t% be 
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himself on the side of the ConsenrativeB, and sent 
ZOBBitLAi ihe leader of the Badioats, into exile. Bat 
he had nledged himself, or had alhnred it to seem that he 
had pledged himself, more deeply to the Gerical party than 
OA fwther reieotion he Oonsiaem wisd. It was assamed 
that he had nndertaken that the Concordat of 1S51 shonld 
again he pat in force, whereas, on a farther consideration 
of what was |»ermanent1y possible, he came to the con* 
olasion that something like toloration of rival creeds mast 
bent least nominally established. He went out of office, 
while his oolleappies, who wore more free to ao^ made it 
clear to the eOclraiastical anthorities that in this respect 
the son of Isabella could not be so far separated from 
modem ideas as his mother had been. He then resumed 
office. In the February of 1876 he had the satisfaction of 
seeing the Oarlist war brought to a close; but during the 
greater part of that year he had to sustain a fierce combat 
with the Clerical party, who anathematized him as if he 
had been the worst of Radicals, simply bocauso ho 
insisted, and snccossfully insisted, on the Cortes placing 
ther toleration of heretical creeds in the now Constitu¬ 
tion. The Queen-Mother backed up her old ccclosi- 
astioal friends, and came to Spain partly in their 
interest, and partly to get payment of a sum of money 
which she said was duo to her. She mot with a veiy cold 
reception from the public; and the King, under the guid¬ 
ance of his Prime Minister, made it plain that, however 
dutiful a son, ho would in tho last resort think for him¬ 
self. General Martinez Camfos was sent to Cuba to put 
down the insurrection, which had given much trouble 
to Spain, and threatened to give more, as tho Govern¬ 
ment of the United States hod intimated that, it could 
not regard with indifference the further continuance of 
an unsettled state of things. At last the home Govern¬ 
ment was successful, and by the beginning of 1878 tbo 
rebellion was altogether suppressed. About tho same 
time tho Kino was married to tho daughter of tho Duke 
of Montpensikr, and if lie did not do anything more to 
promote the marriage, Seuor Canovas del Castillo an¬ 
nounced to the Cortes that ho regarded it with great satis¬ 
faction as binding together the two branches of the 
Bourbon family. Tho early death of the Queen, and tho 
attempt on tho King’s life by Moncasi, only increased tbo 

E al sentiments of loyalty ; and two years ago tho Prime 
ter might congratulate himself on having seen the 
Carlists and the Cuban insurgents suppressed, on having 
resisted the extreme demands of the Clericals, and yet es¬ 
tablished in office tho party in alliance with the Cloricals, 
and of having seated a popular King firmly on tho throne. 
But at tho end of February 1S79 General Martinez Camfos 
suddenly appeared on the scono, having left Cuba without 
any authorization from tho Ministry, but not impossibly 
on the secret invitation of the Kino. Ho no sooner reached 
Madrid than Senor Canovas resigned, and tho newcomer 
was appointed to succeed him. On this occasion, however, 
the elections for tbo now Cortes wore hold almost imme¬ 
diately. Bufficiont time for manipulation hud not been 
taken, and tho result was that the Campos Ministry was 
dependent on tho support of Sefior Canovas for its exist¬ 
ence. Before tho end of tho year, accordingly, a now 
crisis brought Souor Canovas once more into power; but 
he began his new Ministry with an open quarrel with the 
Opposition, who said that he had insulted them, and 
walked out of the House. 

Since then Senor Canovas has hoen supported by a 
staunch majority, but tho Opposition has increased in 
strength, which shows itself in repeated and determined 
attacks, and there have been signs of a growing feeling 
for Liberalism in the country. The simplest and most 
probable explanation of tho step now taken by the King 
is to be found in tbe study of the career of Senor Canovas 
and in tbo situation created by tho fall of ihe Campos 
Ministry. Soilor Canovas has served the King faithfully, 
and has shown great tact and much firmness, but he has 
been in office long enough to permit tho growth of a 
serious Opposition. This Opposition consists of tho 
dynastic Liborals' of tho generals os they are called, 
who may or may not havo tho ai*my behind them, and 
of democratic ontsiders, with whom dynastic Liborals 
and the generals are in a state of fitful alliance. Since 
the change of Ministry demooratf'^ banquets have been 
held not only at Barcelona, wnich is always demo- 
oraiio, \mt at Bn^s, which has been hitherto regarded 
as a centre of Conservatism. It is said that Senor 
ZoBRlLLA ie [to bo recalled from his exile in Paris, and 


if Ida infinenoe at the coming deotion is ihonght worth 
pnrchadng, he may not improbably have a place found 
for h im in the Ministry. It may have seem^ to tho 
King that he had to choose between letting this Liberal 
Opposition take its turn in the oondnot of affairs under 
him and facing a revolution. To have hound himself to 
keep his late huuisters in office for eighteen months more 
would have seemed as if he himself had determined to 
stand or fall with the Conservative party. If the labials 
have as much time as they wont for managing the elections, 
and havo amplo opportunity for showing what they can do in 
the practical management of affairs, they will at least feel 
that the King has treated them fairly, and that they have 
as good a chance of power under him as they conld have 
if they overthrew him. Foreign politics may have had 
something to do with tho change of Ministry. The dis¬ 
inclination of tho country to throw in its lot with Ger¬ 
many, and to give signs of hostility to the French 
Jtopnblic, may have had some influence with the King. 
13 nt in all probability considerations of domestic policy 
havo mainly determined his action. Ho has wished to 
absorb an element of possible revolution into tho sphere 
of his own Government; and to attain an end or this 
primary importance, ho has been willing to sacrifice a 
Minister who has safely guided him throng great difficul¬ 
ties, who has rallied tho oonutry round his throne, and to 
whoso policy and measures ho personally has no kind of 
objection. 


RESTPISOENT PRELATES. 

O FTEN as wo havo criticized the policy of the Epis¬ 
copate, wo Bavo never imagined that onr Bishops 
during the last eight or ton years were actuated any de¬ 
structive intention. Their bohavionr has been that of men 
untrained to statecraft, divided in their own opinions, 
and destitute of tho administrative instinct by which 
sympathetic leaders of parties combine to form strong 
Cabinets. They may have shown themselves unduly sensi¬ 
tive to the difficulties of acting alone, helpless as to acting in 
concert, and very inaccurate in their appreciation of friend 
orfoo. Still it would be prejudiced misrepresentation to assert 
that they had not re^ly persuaded themsolveB that they 
were working for the welfare of the Churoh with which 
their own welfare is bound up. Even when they patted a 
Church Association on the bark while olamonring its 
loudest, or framed a Public Worship Bill, they can li^dly 
be credited with any wish to pull their own house down 
about tlieir oars. Only they forgot that, whatever may be the 
sturdy virtues of Puritanism, it is no friend to those things 
which ought to bo dear to Bishops. There was, indeed, 
much to lap them in their perilous security. The Parlia¬ 
ment which had daring its salad days passed the Public 
Worship Act in heat and haste and ignorance in deference 
to the pions counsels of Sir William Harooubt had lived 
on for nearly six more years, during which long spell it 
had retrieved theological blunders hy political prescience. 
So a largo number of the Episcopate no donot fancied 
they were still in the summer of 1874. Chaos, in the 
moauwhilo, was approaching, till at last portents—such as 
clergymen going to prison, Scotchmen shouting Disestab¬ 
lishment, Chief Justices vituperating Doans of Arches, 
and Deans of Arches nagging at Chief Justices, judges 
not knowing whore to sit, nor lawyers* clerks where to 
open writs—proclaimed tho state of things intolerable. 

Tho first noto of conciliation was struck iu the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury's speech to the clerfr^ of Thanet 
at the beginning of December, and it was liot long before 
tho Dean of St. Pauls’ memorial for toleration capped 
tho Motropolitan’s promises. Low Churchmen under tbe 
lead of Bishop Perry attempted a counterblast, and could 
only compass a feeblo demurrer. The die was for once 
to bo cast in tho right placo, tho Convocation of Canter, 
bury. Tho task to which the venerable assembly was 
called was that of mediating in a session of only four 
(lays between sharply accentuated differences both about 
tho ecclosiastical judicature and ritual. Failure in so 
difficult a work would havo been almo.st vonial, but very 
mischievous, and yet it would probably have dogged tho 
enterprise if the drift of events had not precipitated 
the conclusion. As it was, ihe two Houses of Couvoca- 
tion reached consistent oonclusions, and sketched out a 
programme of immediate action of which reconciliation 
was the prominent feature. More could not have been 
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•speoted in so brief a period and men not aitogetber 
fm egentB. 

The groat obstacle to any heroic remedy was the 
palpable folly of turning the Hoase of Commons loose 
upon Ohnroh troubles. Acutely as this peril was felt, the 
danger on the othor side of exasperating aggrieved olergy- 
mec\ by persistent inaction was equally manifest. Toe 
scheme which commended itself to the prelates happily 
avoided either risk. The grievance which had been 
pressed upon them was the shortcomings of the actual 
Church judicature, both as a faultily contrived ma- 
chineiy and as one which had been manipulated with 
a contempt both ignorant and reckless for any decent 
ecclesiastical sanction oollatoral to that of Parliament. 
There, however, tho recognized tribunals stood in pos¬ 
session of the field, and no process, except the risky 
one, of legislation, could formally correct their defects. 
But yet before attempting correction it is always 
well to bo quite sure as to what is to bo corrected. 
No jurist has yet scheduled tho morits any inure than 
the deficiencies of the existing Church Courts, no one 
has drawn ont of his pocket a Church Courts lloform Bill. 
Clearly an inquiry capped by recommendations (unless 
the recommendations finally spoil the whole thing) must 
be healthful by calming the impatient, cheering tho de¬ 
sponding, and sustaining the hopeful. A Boyal Com¬ 
mission has peculiar advantages as a remedy for the 
actnal discontent, as it can be movod for in tho House 
of liords, expressly in compliunco with the conclusions 
of Convocation. This proecduro would Biiflieieiitly pro> 
vide tho required occlesiastieal initiative without ])i'o- 
voking the delicate susceptibilities of statesmen. If it 
site two or throo years, no one need repiue, for that will 
bo a period of calming down, and tho Commi.ssion would 
mneh misuso its opportunities if tho information which 
it collected wore not to leave the question rather less 
obscure than even Lord Penza\(;b can now pretend that it 
is. After ull, tho chief value of many a Commission re¬ 
sides in its blue-book. 

, The Bishops are entitled to the credit of incubating the 
Oommission, but both Houses have boon busy over some 
device for liealing tho internal fever of ceremonial strife. 
The Lower one wisely fell back upon a respectful appeal 
to the Upper House to do something, and the body bo 
uddresHod forestalled it in taking tho object of this 
recommendation into serious consideration. Wo shall 
not attempt to summarize tho two debates. Tho know¬ 
ledge no less than tho desire for harmony with which the 
speakers approached the discussion, compared with what 
could have been expected somoyears since, was noticeable. 
It was a trifle that, as we need hardly observe, the Dean 
of Westminsteu found an opportunity of again letting ofl’ 
his pet sneer about a dispute over clorgymen’s clothes. 
This subsiitute for argument seemed to amuse him, so no 
one grudged to so popular a man the pleasure, and when 
lie assert^ that the chasuble which had stared him in tho 
face as he gazed at Justinian's mosaics at Ravenna came 
into Ohurch in the ninth century, after having served as a 
primitive substitute for our ulster, liis auditors kindly 
recollected that they were not in session at the Society of 
Antiquaries. The grand result of the double deliberation , 
was a virtual promise from the Bishops that, so Hong as I 
the Oommission should continue sitting, they would dis- 
codrage ritual suits from one side or from the other in 
regard to churches which should not take advantago of 
the truce to innovate upon the ceremonial actually in 
use in them. Those which wont on as they were now 
doing were as far as possible to remain unmolested, and 
suits promoted by outside conspiracies were to be 
snubbed. 

Wo have little to add. No man with any appre¬ 
ciation of the magnitude and difficulty of the under¬ 
taking would have attempted a pormaneut settlement*, 
and, in tho way of a temporary measure of concili¬ 
ation, reaching equally to the grievance of jurisdiction 
and to that of ooremonial, wo think that no l>etter result 
could, under all the conditions, have boon reached. But 
the Oommission w'ill still have to bo appointed, and the 
Bishops will certainly bo porsecuted by the Church Asso¬ 
ciation for adhering to their peaceable resolution. Wo 
trust that no defect of wisdom or of courage in working 
out the oonolusions may spoil so hopeful a promise. 


OEBUAim 

HS Imperial Speech addressed to the Gfenaaii fSsrim- 
ment at the opening of the Session reoommepM 
adoption of the twp Bills wbioh Prinoe BiemBOK baa 4 a* 
vised as an antidote to the poison of Socialist 0 emoonu|y« 
He has consistently oonteaded fbr years that the Socialist 
movement, so far as it takes the fbrm of a lawless opposi¬ 
tion to the State, is a mischief wbioh ought to be atoealj 
repressed; but thkt, so far as it is an exposition o£ now 
views as to the proper relations between the State ai^ the 
poor, it offers many valuable Buggestions wlnoh the State 
ou^ht to accept. He lumself is quite willing to adopt the 
mam Socialist theory—7that the State ought to oe eo 
organized, and so to organize society, that it shall be the 
effectual guardian of the poor. It will nndertako to locdc 
after everyone, and see that he is reasonably comfort¬ 
able. As the foundations of the establishment of a Socialist 
State ho first introduced a system of rigid Proteotioa, and 
then invented a new Kconomio Council, which is to be onjU 
side both Parliament and the bureaucracy, and keep him 
informed as to the real wishes of the people. Protection 
is obviously anindtapensable preliminary to the oreotibn of 
a kind of government which undertakes to care for every one. 
The basis of Free-trade is that every one will thrive best if 
ho is compelled to look out for himself, and the eoonomio 
doctrines which are the exact opposites of those of Free- 
trade must prevail when, not the individual, but the 
oentral authority, is charged with seeing that tho maximnm 
of well-being is attained. Prince Bismauce has quite 
suflicicnt grasp of any subject which he takes in hand to 
know that ho must bo oousistont throughout, and he isno^ 
at all likely to bo frightened by any of tbe immediate 
consequences which attend the changes he is bringing 
into operation. Public aitontion has lately been attracted 
to tbe carious fact that tho greatest of Gorman iron¬ 
masters has been supplying rails abroad at a price wbioh, 
if carriage is taken into account, is about fifty shillings leas 
per ton than tho price at which he supplies the same rails 
at Berlin. Prince Bismauce, it was thought, would soon 
liave to confess that he was mining Germany by subject¬ 
ing the Gorman consumer to tho payment of an enormous 
price. But there is nothing in this eirenmstanoe to 
startle a ihoroiighgoiiig protectionist. If the iron- 
roaster loses on liis foreign transaction, ho recoups him¬ 
self out of his home transactions. Hq virtually gets a 
bounty which enables him to underbid competition in 
tho foreign market, ami German labourers are thus em¬ 
ployed at good wages in making rails for foreigners os 
well as for Germans. Tho general body of German con- 
fiumoi’B really pays the wages of those who are thus em¬ 
ployed in making whni it w'ill not pay to make; but this 
is just what is wanted. Tho State, that is tho authority 
which gets contributions from every one, keeps out of 
these contributions labourers employed at good wages, 
and this is, according to Socialists and Prince BiSMABCK, 
and all protoctlonists who follow out their principles, 
the first duty and primary business of £ne State. 
In tho same way, if the State desires guidance in tbe 
jjerformauco of its task, it is very natural that it should 
seek this guidance, not from Parliament, which is apt 
to bo led astray by political feelings, or from trained 
oflicials who think of tho larger questions of finance, or 
who may be daunted by the prospect of a gradual decay of 
tho national wciilbh, but from humble practical people, 
whose oxporienco can show what classes of the poor would 
like to be provided with lucrative employment, and what 
bounties must be contrived in order that .the State 
iutermodiarioB who are to replace tbe old order of 
capitalists may give employment without losing by the 
process. . 

One of tho Bills now brought forward by Prince Bis- 
MAnCK deals with insurance against accidents in mines; 
and the other revives the modimval Institution of guilds. 
Workmen in mines are to be protected against accidents 
by an insurance which provides, not only for themselves 
when they are crippled, but also for their widows and 
children mter their death. In tho case of workmen who 
receive very high wages, tho workmen are to be compelled 
to pav half tho annual premiums, and the employers are to 
pay the othor half. In the csso of bumbler labourers the 
employers aro to pay two-thirds of the premiums, and the 
remaiDing third is to be paid out of the poor rates. From 
the Socialist and Protectionist point of view this is an 
excellent measure. It establishes tbe great prindple that 
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•wm poor people are not to be troubled with the ezeroise 
any kind of thrift; while richer people, like em- 
pipyen and highly-paid workmen, are to get their oon- 
tnbntibns recouped out of the bounties wlnbh the State 
^Tcs them at the cost of the general body of taxpayers. In 
idiort, the scheme is so good that it seems a pity that it 
should stop when it does, and some of Prince Bismarck's 
practical ni^ds suggested that agrionlture was a field to 
which it might be very oonyeniently extended. The 
reyiTid of gimds seems, at first sight, a little mope start* 
lidg, but a slight amount of reflection will show how 
adminbly it is in keeping with the new form of Socialism. 
A guild IB merely a piece of machinery for determining 
how many persons sh^l deyote themsolves to any one kind 
of employment. It is extremely convenient that the 
State, which is occupiod with giving some kind of employ¬ 
ment to every one, should have a means of regulating 
how many persons are to be provided for when any one 
form of employment is under consideration. In a State 
oonstruoted aftor Prince Bismarck's pattern every one may 
be said to be in a regiment, and the success of army admin¬ 
istration depends on the size of each regiment being kept at a 
fixed standard. Then, again, if those regiments arc to got 
muoh from the State, they arc to do something for the 
State. ^They have to behave well, and, having had every¬ 
thing' done to content thorn, arc bound to show them¬ 
selves contented. The guilds will look after their 
members, and tho leaders of the guild will be ox- 
pooted to be on tho watch against every sign of 
olitical disaifoction. Lawless Socialists will then be 
rought under the law, or, if they are excluded 
from guilds, will ho avowed pariahs, and will 
be driven to take tho punishment duo to them under 
the compulsion, not only of tho State, but also of tho 
well-oonduoted gnildsinon. Tho theoretical objections 
to Prince BiSMAiUy’K’a proposals are not very strong if once 
the theory of a Socialist State is accepted. Bat practi¬ 
cally there is a very stout resistance to some of his plans 
on tho part of those who object to this whulosalo mainte¬ 
nance of the poor at the cost of those who arc somewhat 
better off. Even in a place where ho might have hoped to 
have it all his own way—the Prussian Upper Chamber— 
ho has had to encounter opposition so determined that ho 
has thought it necessary to attend twico in person for the 
purpoBO of giving nssuranccs that he has made up his mind, 
and that therefore all resistance is useless. Tho point tho 
Chamber has to consider is the proposed abolition of direct 
taxes, which touch persons who are so far poor that they 
would rather not pay them; and Prince Bismarck has on 
this head hod to meet the opposition of no less a person 
than his own former Minister of Finance. Prussian 
finance, which used to bo a model of prudence, is now so 
disordered that tho Budget is only sot straight by borrow¬ 
ing, and this therefore might scorn not to bo a fit time for 
abolishing taxes. The objection cannot be without weight 
to old-fashioned financiers, bnt it is entirely out of tho 
range of Prince Bismarck’s present ideas, and may there¬ 
fore be dismissed as irrelevant. 

Germany has in tho last few days been cehibrating tho 
centenary of Lessing’s death, and it is not astonishing that 
Germans should wish to do all possible honour to Lessing’s 
memory, llo first showed that German prose could be so 
written as to bo simplo, nervous, and intolligiblo. Ho 
powerfully contributed to that revival of tho national lite¬ 
rature which was tho prociirsor of tho political liberty of 
the country. Further, ho preached toleration, and 
inculcated it by embodying its precepts in tho 
effective form of a popular drama. But his cen¬ 
tenary has come at an unlucky moment. A hun¬ 
dred years after his death ho would, if he could 
SCO what was ^ing on, find Germans writing prose 
of which he would have to correct nearly every bontenco, 
a Prince and some humble practical people superseding 
Parliament and trained administrators, and the majority 
of his countrymen yelping and howling at the miserable 
Jews. Bad style, tho Bopersossiou of political liberty by 
the establishment of a oummunistio State, and tho triumph 
of a petty, blatant persecution, are for the moment the 
practical resnlts of Leshinq'b work and life. There 
IB, therefore, mnoh that would disappoint Lessing if 
be eouM now see it, and which must disappoint 
bis admirers who are alive, and see what is going on. But 
wider sense it may be said that great men never die 
and good men never fail. Beneath the ^rturbed surface 
of German life there is a peaceful region in which the 


^irit of Lebsino lives. The love of culture lives on in 
Germanv, ardent, resolute, and unmoved. All tho best 
men of Germany, from the Oroww Princb down to many a 
humble professor who has dared to confront a popokff 
ffenzy and to cry shame on the Jew-baiters, believe in 
the beauty, tho wisaom, and the necessity of toleration as 
heartily as Lessing himself could wish. There are stfil 
men who have given their lives to the study of sound 
finance, and who are not afraid to say openly that a 
system of bounties, and guilds, and State-found employ¬ 
ment must sooner or later lead to terrible embarrassment. 
They have in the prosont day to work as Lessing himself 
had to work. They are under a cloud; tho world is not 
with them. They must work for the future, and possibly 
for a distant future. But they have as much reason as 
Lessing had to derive pationoo from the hope that the 
future will bo theirs, and that, if they persevei*e, Ger¬ 
many will again listen some day to the voices of grace, 
forbearance, and thrifty good sense. 


THE MOn^VLITY OF CABINETS NOIRS. 

rilHE hubbub which during the last week the Irish dis- 
-L tiirbers and certain English sympathisers with them 
have made about the power possessed by the Ministers of 
the Crown to open letters is a very carious instance of the 
tendency of modern .Radicalism to make government im¬ 
possible" No OTIC- ■ -ut least no Englishman—supposes that 
the opening of letters is other than a very nnpleasant 
business to those who nro bound by their duty to do it. 
The whole safeguard of the proceeding lies in the fact that 
tho power is only donfided to those who are likely to feel 
this unplcaKiintncss. It is also a very unpleasant thing to 
(joiisign by word of month or stroke of pen a felj^w- 
creature who has never injured yon to bo hanged by ihe 
neck until ho be dead ; and Mr. BiiioaT thinks that it 
must be specially unpleasant to bo Ordinary of Newgate. 
Except the Chancei.lor of the Duoiiy of Lancaster, how¬ 
ever, no one of importance has yet sought in the moral jar ex- 
poricneod by Ordinaries, or judges, or Home Secretaries, a 
reason for the abolition of capital punishment, and in tho 
sanio way it seems sensible to regard the natural repug- 
Tuinco of high officials to violate tho sanctity of private 
corrospondcnco chiefly as a guarantee that that sanctity will 
not bo violated except in cases where it is their datjf first of 
all to see m quid rcsjmhlica detrimenti capiat. It was indeed 
natural that tho Irish members, catching at any oppor¬ 
tunity for occupying time and exciting odium, should en- 
doavoav to mako a fuss about the matter, but it could 
hardly have been anticipated that English opinion, even in 
its uninflnential sections would have followed them. The 
ill-luck, however, which seems to accompany extreme 
Ibidicalism pursued it here also. The same well-informed 
and far-Hccing persons who had just told us that tho dates 
of the Ciibul eorresjiontleuce would completely ezonerato 
Russia, told us now that tho story was monstrous, 

Mr. Suli.ivan’s question would enable tho Govorumonl^to 
clear themselves from a degrading suspicion, and that fid 
English Minister, with any regard for his official ezistonce, 
would dare to sot up a cabinet voir. 

Other people were, of course, perfectly well prepared fpr 
what actually did happen, and, to do them justice, the 
less impulsive organs of Radical opinion did not commit 
tlicmHclvcs qnite so far as the Pall Mall Gazette. A 
cynical person of some experience is reported once* to 
have said that it was, on the whole, for tho good of tho 
nation that the Liberal party should bo in power. As. 
tills remark was known to be somewhat inconsistent 
with his general political opinions, explanatftms wero 
asked. “ Tho Liberals,” ho answered, ** will always condone 
“ any necessary stretuhos of Ministerial authority on the 
** part of thoir own men, and tho Tories will not object; 

whereas, when the Liberals aro out of office, they will 
** raise heaven and earth at tho same proceedings 
“ which in office they would approve.” We express neither 
ugroemont nor disiij^reement with this diotnm, bnt it 
certainly was exemplified in the matter of the letters this 
week. Sir William Haucourt’s answer to the original 
question was well worded, and put the matter as com¬ 
pletely as it can be put. The power, he said, to the ez- 
.erciso of which objection was taken, was expressly reserved 
and sanctioned by Parliament forty years ago and more^ 
and has been continued over since. A Home Secretary— 
for it is with that functionary, and not with the Postmaster* 
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General, that the rosponeibility rests—must of course 
satisfy biiusolf that duo and ipave oause exists for its 
exercise. Sir William’s definite roforenoo to the Fenian 
conspiracy, as a fact which would jostify the use of the 
power, may be taken to imply pretty clearly that the 
power itself has been used probably more than once since 
the famous occasion of Sir James Graham and Mazzivi, 
which ignorant people regard as the last case known in 
England. Indeed, we shonld think it most likely that few 
Home Secretaries, whose tenure of office has extended over 
any oonsiderahlo length of time, have escaped the disagree¬ 
able necessity of doing their duty in this respect. Finally, 
Sir Wiujam’s refusal to give any preciso information on 
the subject was thoroughly jnstiGable. In the essence of it 
the power is one connected with individnal responsibility, 
and to bo exercised only on that responsibility, while pul 3 - 
licity would entirely destroy its reasons for existence. 
Tliere is no need to envy the Home Secretary his oppor¬ 
tunities of espionage; indeed, they would be to most 
people of the class from which hithci*to Homo Secretaries 
have been drawn tbo most unpleasant incidents of their 
duty. That the utmost vigilance ought to be exercised in 
selecting the occasions for exercising the right, every 
one will agree. Indeed, it is probable that people 
would allow that nothing short of actual conspiracy 
against the Sovereign of England justitic.** such a pro¬ 
ceeding, and that it is outside of tlie functions of an English 
Oovernment to allow its good ollic.e8 to be so strained in 
regard to any foreign Power. The thing is a kind of 
heroic—or, if anybody pleases, very unbcroic—remedy, to 
be used in tbc last resort and in cases only of imminent 
danger. But where that imminent danger exists—and of 
this only the Government of the day can he a fair judge— 
it is to be used without hesitation or scruple. The con¬ 
trary contention can only come of (hat absurd individual¬ 
ism and exaltation of personal rights which leads in the 
long run to mere Nihilism and chaos. It is a very 
awkward thing to open a man’s letters; that may bo 
granted without the slightest hesitation. It is also a very 
awJtward thing to suspend a man by tlic neck, to put a 
bidlat into him, and to hold the shooter scot-free, even to 
insist on his paying so many pounds or shillings ns 
Income-tax, or to provide that he shall not drink 
a glass of boor without paying secondly for the 
beer and first of all for the permission to drink it. 
All theip things as between man and man are utterly 
i&defeDBiblc, as bctweeti man and the State they are 
accepted conventions with a definite eud, the attainment of 
which end is all that lias to be looked to. To maintain the 
eecresy of letters when that seeresy is made an arm 
against the public welfare is simply an illogical ab¬ 
surdity. 

» The spirit in which the objection was originally raised 
could not have been shown better than by the sub¬ 
sidiary questions which were put on 'I’hursday. Here 
the objectors confessedly took merely technical ground. 
Supposing that Mr. Fa\\cett by a casual iuformality* had 
exposed himself to fine and imprisuument, the practice of 
opening letters on great emergencies would not have 
suffered thereby, and supposing that he had not,^it would 
not have been strengthened by any additional argument. It 
is, as we have said, desirable that the exorcise of so in¬ 
vidious a stretch of authority shonld rest wdth as rospon- 
sible an official as may bo; and, as the Horne Secretary is 
always in theory, and generally in practice, somewhat 
higher in rank than the rostmaster-Genoral, l)e.8idcH being 
definitely respouBiblc for the internal peace of the king¬ 
dom, the power is no doubt best lodged with him. But 
the difference between the issue of a 8eriG.s of separate 
mandatcBMd the isbue of one continuous mandate from 
bne official to another is administrative detail of the very 
fmalloBb importance. To fry to catch Sir William Har- 
GPURT or Mr. Foks'ieu (ripping on this side issue when they 
iiid, held their ground on the main point was perhaps 
imthy of Mr. liABOUciir.KE iu his character of protagonist 
ot the fierce democracy of Northampton; but it was 
eonsewhat out of character with the once bosiness- 
like and moderate reputation of Mr. Gray. However, the 
stratagem failed completely, succeeding neither in con- 
Tiotiog the officials of any brcuch of the law nor iu ex- 
trabiing incidentally any further information on Hbe 
It seems that the provisions of tbo Act requiring 
an esifiraui warrant for tbc opening of each suspected letter 
havabeen, and will be, as (ar os Her Majesi'y’s present 
advisers are conoornod, scrupulously observed, and Mr. 


Fawcett very properly returned a blunt •• Kp to ft- 
quest that he would produce these warrants, within ia tduwt 
time after their issue. In short, the attempt to poialm 
capital out of this disagreeable necessity of Stoto tfugr ht 
said to have already omlapsed. In so &r as it is sinotot 
and honest, it arises partly out of the confused fiaeliug as 
to personal liberty already alluded to, partly out of a stin 
greater confusion between private and public xnoraHfy. 
The business of governors is the safety and welfere 
of the governed, and if a Manchester murder or a 
Clerkenwell explosion can be prevented by a basin of 
hot water and an eleotrotjped facsimile of a seal, 
these uncomfortable but useful assistants must be secured. 
Secret conspirators, after all, have not such clean hands 
that they can demand to he treated in accordance with the 
finest feelings of delicacy and morality. Qu*il$ om- 
97 iciiconl .f is the natui^al expression of feeling which rises 
to the lips of a sensible man when the suggestion is made, 
l^Jvcn in open war no general would think it other than 
his duty to open captured despatches, no matter how they 
might be captured, and why secret assassins should have 
privileges conceded to them which are not allowed to 
fair and lawful bolligeronts, wo profess ourselves wholly 
unable to understand. 


THE SCJRUTiy I)E LISTS, 

T he substitution of the Scrutin de liste for the Soruttn 
d^arrondiftamicnt is at last before the Chamber of 
Deputies. The aspect of the question has a good deal 
changed since it was first determined to raise it in the 
present Session. Tbo dislike which was then so generally 
ciiierlaincd to it may be as strong as ever, but it is not 
nearly so outspokon. M. Gambetia’s attitude has exer¬ 
cised considerable infinence upon the Republican oppo¬ 
sition to the Bill. That the President of the ChambOT Is 
less omnipotent than he was thought to be has been 
shown by tho general approval given to M. St.-Htlaire’s 
management of the Greek negotiations. It is possible, how¬ 
ever, that the disposition of the French people to prefer 
peace to M. Gamretta may for the time make them all the 
more anxious not to quarrel with him on any other point. 
As between peace and war, every Frenchman may hold him¬ 
self to be as good a judge of what the country wants as M. 
Gamuetta himsoir. It is not likely that this independence 
extends to a question like the Serniin da llstc. Assuming 
Repablicnns to bo of opinion that the victory of their party 
iu tho polls is the one thing needful to the perfection of 
an electoral system, they may natuiuilly think that M. Gam- 
REi'i'A is likely to bo better informed than tbemsolvos upon 
this esHontial point. He has long bad at his command a 
singularly complete maobiiiory for ascertaining the temper 
of the voters in all parts of France. At the last general 
election be showed that he bad far liettor means of fore¬ 
casting the result of tho contest than were possessed by 
the Government. When it is remembered how oomplete 
and devoted a staff of subordinates the Minister of the 
Interior can oommatid, this is a fact of some significance; 
and it is one which the deputies may bo trusted to bear in 
mind when they have to determine which way they 
shall vote. Strongly as the maintenance of the ocrutin 
d'a/rrondinaement may commend itself to their interests, 
they may feel too doubtful alike of their colleagues and l 
their constituents to take any steps to insure it. M. 
Bardoux’k Bill may bo carried in the teeth of their oppo¬ 
sition, and then they will have lost their chance of seeing 
their names included in M. Gambetta’s list of candidates, 
and gained nothing in roturn. Even if M. Baboovx’s Bill 
is lost, they may feel doubtful whether M. Gambetta'b in- 
fiuence may not prove strong enough to insure their 
defeat at the hands of their own neighbours. The 
probability that the Bill will pass is consequently very 
nmeh greater than it was at its first introduction. The 
motives which led the Committee to which t]^ question 
whether the Bill should bo considered was referred to vote 
in the negative one day and in the affirmative the next 
have been operative during the whole of the interval, and 
a speech from M. Gamdetta will be likely to £pve them 
increased force. 

The minority itself will contribute a oontingeat to M, 
Gambetta’s army. There are members of & who am 
sanguine enough to believe that the results of ^ 
adoption of the Scrutin d*arrondiaaemmi have been lull- 
conceived, and that the Conservatives will really have a 
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ohanoe in tbe d^artments titan they now bavo in 
ihf^ arrondisfiemeniB. This opinion is Bhared/it socms, by 
somo of tbo majority. According to the M. 6am- 

BSTTA was warned at a Parliamentary breakfast which he 
gave last Monday that sixteen departments which now 
ratnm a mixed representation will return a wholly ro- 
aotionaiy one if M. Bakdoux’s Bill passes. M. Gambetta, 
oooording to the same authority, la convinced that this 
will only be the case in hve departments. If he is right in so 
thinking) tlie prospects of tbe Monarchy nndcr the Scrotin 
d» litte are snmoiently discouraging. Nothing, of course, but 
a general election can settle which of theso calculations 
IB the true ono, but outsiders will probably incline to back 
M. 6AMBErrA*s. It by no means follows, however, that 
the ultimate interests of the Opposition will not be served 
by a rednotion in their numbers. Helpless as the Con¬ 
servatives seem to bo at this moment, they need seemingly 
to be more helpless still before they will consent to proht 
by tbe lesson which events aro continually reading them. 
The IL^'publiqiie Fyaiiqulftr. has lately been saying that the 
majority mast present itself to tho country with an ex¬ 
plicitly Republican programme. Tho eonciTision which 
the Conservatives might have been expected to draw from 
this announcement is that they loo ought to come for¬ 
ward with an explicitly Republican programme, and so 
draw away tho attention of tho electors from diiloront 
forms of government in order to fix it upon (liil'ermit 
methods of adrainistraung the same form. We are 
all l^publicans, tho Conservatives should say to tho 
electors; tlio only distinction between ns is -that wo wish 
to see th(j Republic administered in n moderate and 
rational manner, whereas our opponents wish to see it ad¬ 
ministered in a violent and foolish manner. Instead of 
this, one important .section of tlio Conservatives declares 
that tho publication of a frankly Ropnl>!iean prograniino 
must be mot l>y the publicaiion of a franKly monarchical 
programme. Nothing can save hVatico from ruin but a 
restoration, and it is of no use to deceive her any longer 
by proposing supcj licial remodies. A party which reads 
tho signs of the times in this fashion plainly needs to havo 
its real impotence brought homo to-it. That the adoption 
of tho Hcruitn dr lisle will havo this result it would be ex¬ 
ceedingly rush to say ; since, if tlio existing Legitimists 
did not return one siiiglo deputy, they would somehow 
make out that this was exactly the ovidenco they wanted 
to prove that tho country was thoroughly with them. But 
a younger general ion may be less obstinately deaf to the 
plainest teaching of facts, and may learn by degrees that, 
if Conservative idtMS aro to regain their natural weight in 
the country, they must coTidG.seend to wear tho dress of tho 
present day. A party which insists upon borrowing its 
ancestors’ wardrobe degrades politics to tho level of a 
fancy-ball. 

There is another n.spcct of tho question which sug¬ 
gests a doubt whether tho dc liste will have 

precisely tho ofl’cet wbicli M. Gamuejia anticipates. It 
has been justly observed that under a higlily cen¬ 
tralized Government., siitdi as that which existed in LVance, 
the inflnoiice of local interests upon l*arJiamcntary elec¬ 
tions is voiy much greater than it is in a country like 
Hngland. The Government have it in their power to give 
or withhold pretty nearly everything that a commune 
wants, and the smaller the coiistituoncies are, tho more, the 
; wants of tho communes will como homo to the electors 
when they are considering for whom they shall vote. In 
some cases probably this tendency tells in favour of the 
Conservatives. A candidate gets in by virtue of his sound 
opinions npon tho necessity of a branch railroad who 
would not Wve got in by virtue of his politics. But it 
may also have an oppo.site result. Tbe more tbe attention 
of tho electors is diverted from politios^ the more com- 
pletoly it becomes a matter of chance what the pre- 
oise politics of their representative are. Ho is a Republican 
-—that in most cases the electors insist on-^but as 
to tba particular shade of his Republicanism, that is lost 
sight of in tbe far more important question whether ho 
tildes the right side in a controversy upon tbe necessity of 
'1^ new road or of an additional post oflico. If the Scrutin 
de ItBiB is ISdopted, these local interests most go to the 
wall, and the electors will then have leisnre to inquire 
move minutely into the political oraed of the candidates. 
Of oonroe, if extreme views command a majority, even if 

be only a majority of one, in the department, all tbe 
i^reseniatives of that department will be extreme. But, 
then, if moderate views command a majority, all the 


representatives of the department will be moderate; and, 
putting aside tho departments which contain a great city, 
tbe latter contingency ought to be at least as likely the 
former. Against the probability that minorities will be 
less represented under the Sairutin de liste than under the 
Scrutin <Varrondisseuieut must therefore be set tbe possi¬ 
bility that the political views of tho majority are more 
correctly reprosented nndcr the Scrutin d*arrondmcm€ni 
than they would be under the Srruiin de liste. 


SALIXS. 

I T is nn ill winil that nobody any good, and the great 

tornado of war that (hfsolalwi France in 1870 brought pros¬ 
perity to one littlo U>wn in I'rjinche-Oointd. Tho Prussians, who 
understand the art 6f waiiting time at a watering-place better than 
any other nation of Kurcjpe, while spreading thomsulves over the 
depuriuient of tlio Jura after the capture of Dole, took note of 
Salins as a placo to be renionibored, and when the labours of 
conquest were over, they proceeded to refrenh themselves in this 
warm and salubrioufl gorge. They were delighted to find there a 
limitless supply of mineral water sti'ODgor and more cilicaciousthan 
thuir own springs at Krcu/.nach, and to be able to sip au unex¬ 
pectedly tlii'illing solution of bromide of potassium. In con- 
Hiiquunce Siilins has become one of tho favourite haunts of the 
(ionnans in France, niid presents fdmost tho unique spectacle of a 
French town owing its main prosperity to IVussiun patronage. We 
do not know wiii^ther a light touch ot satiru is concealed in the 
medical rcci/ininendalion of Hulins as particularly grateful to 
persons of a lynipbntic temperamout; it is certain that a stout and 
not too sensitive constitution is required to imbibe the waters 
freely. As with tbe J’icrian spring of familiar quotation, it is 
best to drink deeply or else not taste the tonic salts of Salins. 
I*aticnts are recommended to uiidcrtako a rours^ and to do this 
satisfactorily it is nepessary to settle down aud make one's health 
tho principal object of attention. 

Salins is unusually well situated as a resort for tolerably robust 
invalids. The position and character of the town aro almost 
Swiss. It is protected on the iiurth by the lowest and most 
westerly of tlio seven parallel chains of the Jura, a range whirii 
makes up for its relative w'uut of altitude by the pictureequeness 
of its forms, and which, instead of fading gradually into the plelh, 
reaches its highest point at its extremity. This highest point, aVput 
2,700 feet above the sea, is tho famous Mout Poupet, 
which fills ill popular legend the place always given to an isolated 
mountain of striking form. Tho town of t^alins looks up at the 
Poupet at all limes, except whore its sha^ gvey top b hidden by 
tho ruc-ky tides of the vaHey of tho Furiouse, a rapid mountain 
stream on tho southern bank of which tbe houses aro closely 
packed together. Above the river, and crowning cUflil so steep 
that they socni to nod at each other, are tbe opposite forts 
of St. AndiL) and llaut Bolin, occupying the position of 
those oldei forircsstvs which succossfully defied the army of 
Richelioii when he invaded Franche-Oomtu in 163c. In Fort 
St. Andrd there yet remain .«ome traces of Vaubann work, dis¬ 
mantled by tlio Allies in 1814, and it is still possible to read 
over tho gate the motto of Louis XIV.—ncc j^w'duta impar. The 
towns of Frauche-Coiutti have suilered so much by war and fire 
that their architecture presents little that is of much historical 
interest. Tho antiquary will find more iu 8a]ius than perhaps 
anywhere else in the province. Tho isolated pouitiou of the town, 
hemmed in as it is by the niountain.s, and tho fortunate accident 
that it Inis escaped all pobtical promincnco, Imvo permitted it to 
preserve much that is nneiemt aud interesting. Tho modern passion 
lor restoration, however, has penetrated to tho gorges of the Jura, 
and the great church of St. Anntoilo, which a very littlo while ago 
poaso-ssed ciuioiis truciw of elevoiith-contury work, has now been 
swept and garnished out of tuiy other interest than is to bo found 
iu the simplicity and grandeur of its three great naves. But it is 
in the smaller churches that the interesting remuius of former ages 
must bo sought, and most of all among tho secular buildingB of tbe 
Mutochin, the poor quai-tcv of Salins. This district, w-hich takes 
its name from the kennel of hounds, meute it chims, kept there "by 
a grand seigueiir in old times, is chiefiy occupied by one narrow 
street, hilly and dirty, full of ancient doorways, blind alleys, and 
picturesque arches, which leads from the Lower Gate up to the 
centre of the town. This street, one of the most ||traordinary 
relics of the middle ages to be found in the Jum, is nameid 
Rue d’Olivet, after the Abb6 d’Olivet of the French Academy, 
whom Voltfure called his master in grammar, and who was born 
in it, as the inscription below n bronze bust of him, by Max 
Claudet, clearly sots forth. In the Town Library—a collection of 
books and pictures which is more than respeotablo—there is a veiy 
curious painting representing ISalins in the time of Louis XIV., 
and giving the impression that it has altered in the course of two 
centuries as little as may be. What is recent in the town is con¬ 
centrated in the Place d'Armes, where a graceful hotel de ville, 
dating from 1750, forms a plearin^ exception to tho customaTy 
badness of eighteenth-centuiy arcliiteoture in the Fast of France. 
In front of tlms building stands a fine bronze statue of General 
(Jlor, a native of Salins, who was killed at the battle of Magenta. 
This striking fignro is by Joseph Perraud, of whose collected works, 
ns to be seen iu the Museum of Lons-le-Saulnier, we gave an 
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•oeount a few weeks since. Unfortunately tke statuary in the streets 
of 8aUns, thouKh profuse enQUf(b» ii not so refined os that which 
adorns Ijons-!e<^auliiier. The rullnjt genius of the place smois to 
ho M. Max Olaudot, a Frane-Gomtois sculptor who has achieved a 
certain celebrity, but whoso masterpieces at Salins scarcely make 
good his claim to such a reputation, llis “ Vendangeur,” a 
huge figure in bronze of a vint.«iger staggarinp under a vast 
load of grapes, is raised opposite the salt springs, and forms 
in some sort the centre of the town. It is o coarse and 
vigorous piece of realistic work, leaving much to be desired in 
the way of execution. But by far the ugliest and oddest monu¬ 
ment in Salins is a bronze bust of the Itepublic on on awkward 
square pedestal of marble; in front of the pedestal runs a narrow 
ledge, and on this ledge stands a littio naked atnorino of bronze, 
who has just finished writing tlio word *M*atpie” in letters of 
l^ld underneath tho bust, 'fbo conception is grotcsquo enough 
in itself, but it is rendered irresistibly funny by tho fact that 
the lodge has proved too narrow to support the ainorino, and 
that in consequence a hollow has been made in the side 
of the marble pedestal to make room for his protuberant little 
abdomen. 

The chief industry of the neighbourhood of Saline is the vine. 
The precipitous slopes of Mont l*oupet produce a ruby-colourcd 
wine which is only less esteemed than the famous and ueighboui^ 
ing vintage of Arbois, to the excellence of which Henri IV. pnys 
frequent tribute in his letters. Unfortunately tho wines of the 
Jura have been much mismanaged of late; they rapidly lose their 
colour, and are apt to become acid or insipid if kept for any 
length of time, nor can they ever bo exported without ad¬ 
mixture. Tho wines of the department are mainly rod, 
but Salins itself produces a white and sparkling sweet wine 
which res«mbl(>8 a light Moselle. But the visitor who is 
curious in vintnges should not leave tho district without tasting 
the gold-colourial wine of Ohtitoau-Clitllun— a vineyard some 
miles south-west of Salins, in tho valley of tho fSeille. It 
is a true, dry Madeira, and of an excellent quality and 
force. The vintage forms so characteristic a part of the social 
economy of the district that the visitor should not fail to 
rend tho pastoral novels of the Ilebel of b'rancbe-Ooixitd, Max 
Buchoo, a writer who combined wdth tho French sprightlines-w 
not a little of tho quaint domestic humour of bwitzorland 
and tho romantic credulity of tho Black Forest, llis books are 
the best literary product of tho Jurn, and reflect with most 
fidelity the charactoristics of its inhabitants. Buebon was an 
indolent and timid man, who resisted the attempts of bis friends 
and admirer? to transplant him into Parisian literary society, lie 
wMy preferred to bo the chief writer of Franche-Comtd to 
attaining with much labour and anxiety a third-rato position in 
the capital. He did good work in collecting and pre.sorviug the 
ballads and popular melodics of the mountains, songs that boar 
still tho impress of the period of Spanish possession. There is n 
^picturesque simplicity and tenderness about tho Franc-Comlois 
folk-songs which give thorn a high place in such literature, nor are 
they yet by any meims extinct. One may yet hoar from a Gothic 
window in the winding Miiiachiu thw pure voice of a girl 
warbling the o;d melody of l.cs Trois Princesses” 

Doitu'*ic <‘lioz inon p^^e, 

Yoh;, moll m’lir, vole! 
lU'rrioK; cIh'Z iimn |)l‘re 
11 y a t’lni jiominier (ioux, 

]| y A t’uu poniiriicr doux, 

'I'otil doiix et iou { i 

II y u I'tin puiiimior doux. 

with one melodious stanza after another, closing in the charming 
confession:— 

S’ll gsgiu* 

Vole, inon nrur, vok> I 
S'il gagiio bntnille, 

II aura iiu^H omuurs... V 

11 aura mos ani<>ur.-4, 

'lout doux et iou ! 

II aura iimvs amours! 

Qu'il aagne on non gagne, 

Vole, iiion copiir, vole ! 

Qu’il gngne ou non gagim 
11 les aura tonjoui's... 

11 Ics aura toqjour*!, 

Tout doux «t lull! 

11 Ics aura toujouis 1 

Unrortunately. Max Buchon's collection of the ballads of 
Franebe-Oamt^ has long been out of print, but hU novelettes are 
eaty to oroiio. No visitor to Snlius should fail to put Zs 
Matachin in his pocket, and ascending the steep incline of Fort 
fidlio whan the first red daisies star the grass, and the town lies 
in aanshine below him, read the pastoral loves and uohewildeiing 
ndvwitares of Josillon, Manuel, and Fifine. Although it is nearly 
thir^ years since the book was written, it ^ives a picture of lire 
. nttong the vintagers of Salins and its neighbourhood in which 
there is hardly a word that might sot have been written to-day. 
Xhe atoriaa of Max Buchon hold a place in French literature that 
.camiot be said to be very significant, but which is unique ee fiir 
m it goes. He is tbs only Frenchman who has been strongly in- 
by the popular end legendary folk-tales of Germany. In 
jMtdiiw bis tn&rch^ for such they really are, we are constantly 
.t«iBioaed| not only of Hebei, of whom he was confessedly a di^ 
idiAs, but of the early manner of Auerbach and of the less^koown 
etories of the Bernese Qberkuid, told in Swiss pataiu by Jereuiias 
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Gotthelfi It is not creditable to the patriotism of 'Friindhe* 
Oomtd that no edition of the complete writings of Max Baeboo Is 
in existence. His ooUection of fblk-eonffs and Ms novelette of 
Z» Matachin alone euffiee to elaim for Um the honours of le- 
vivaL 


THE RETURN OF ULYSSEa* 

M il. PAHNELUS restoration to his afflicted country, if be will 
accept England as his country, and if it is rsslly he who bee 
returned, as to which the public mind is still clouded with n doubt, 
puts an end to a very remarkable and interesting Odyssey. From 
the memorable .hour when Mr. Parnell failed in his motion that 
Mr. Gladstone he not heard, he seems to have determined to put and 
cany a motion that he himself be not seen. He retired into cloudland 
like other unsaocessful heroes on similar occasions, and his wbe^ 
abouts and occupation at once became o subject of tbe keenest in¬ 
terest. Soma said he was at Paris, some said he was at Frankfort 
** arranging telegraphic communications with America*'—an awful 
and mysterious phrase. According to the general belief, he was 
simply obeying tbe solemn warning of not the least plessmg of 
DicKens’s creations, and taking care of the ** portable property,** the 

E rocoeds of the Land League ** rint.** But there were not wantii^ 
aee insinuatnrs and innuendists who saw in Mr. Pameirs precipi¬ 
tate disappearance a kind of frenzy of John Dennis, or something 
similar to that remarkable infatuation which made Ooleridge con¬ 
sider himself in danger of the fate of the Duke of Enghion. After 
tbe extrusion of the Irish members and the arrest of Davitt, there 
was no knowing what might happen, and Mr. ParaeU gracefully 
yielded to tbe prayers of his friends not to expose tarn oarum camtt 
to the vile machinations of Mr. Forster. Mr. Davitt and Mr. 
Parnell playing dcartd, by special license of the persacutora, in a 
retired cliauiljor of Portland, with a distant view of the sounding sea, 
woe too dreadful an idea to be entertained for a moment. Indeisd it 
has boon hinted that there were times when even Paris seemed a 
scarcely safe enough refuge. There are policemen in Paris, and your 
J iund Ijcaguer looks on a policoman, perhaps not without reason, as 
his natural enemy. Tbe West, the land of tbe free, suggested it¬ 
self, though, by the way, there are policemen there too, and of the 
most heavy-handed, prodigal not merely of buckshot, hut of bullets. 
The West, however, the land of the free,apjiears to nave expressed 
itself with unbecoming want of fervour in reference to this pro¬ 
posal. *rhe American papers have spoken of Mr. Parnell—ParaeU, 
as in tho fine Republican manner they call him—os having run 
away, and they intimate* that it is not likely to bo ** roses, roses 
all the way*’*for him if he returns to tho States, whatever it 
may have been a year ago. So Mr. Paruoll ha? issued a manifesto 
announcing his return to Ireland and to Parliament. He is re¬ 
turning with a terrible programme—a programme of no smaU in¬ 
terest, of which more aooB. But for the present his occupation 
during his absence is what concerns ua. The wildest and most 
I picturesque of all the legends is that during his supposed presence 
in Paris he has twice been soon in London. This suggests the 
celebrated visits of another Oharles Stuart, which Geoige III. dis¬ 
covered by his own secret poUco, and which frightenea Grenville 
or Lord North or whoever it was so terribly. Indeed his good- 
natured Majesty’s traditional remark ou tbe subject is still perhaps 
the most appropriate for sensible people to apply to the Parnellian 
exodus:—** Let the young man alone, and when ho is tired he 
will go—[come] home again of his own accord.** So has Mr. 
Parnell come home, or is coming homo, and remembering the 
way in which he departed, he will no doubt bring his tail Debind 
him (possibly even TOtween his logs), to complete the quotation of 
which the test of monarchs was doubtless thinking. 

The Hibernian Ulysses, however, during bis wanaorings has, like 
his model, seen many interesting men and things. Kni men 
Tantnlmi eineidon ought to recur frequently in the tales which he 
will toll the I^and Leaguers when the most flarii^ gas jet 
is lundlod and the fizzingest bottle of zoedone has its strings 
cut. For, to the disgust of the Parisians, offers of the na^ 
tional potheen did not tempt Mr. Parnell, and he seems to 
have confined himself to the beverage beloved of those who 
like to make believe that they are drinking champagne, and 
thus to flavour their virtue with a spice of sin. Mr. Firnell has 
seen M. Victor Hugo, and the manitesto above alluded to shows 
perhaps some traces of the interview or of the eloquent anticipa¬ 
tions which it produced in tbe Parnellian mind. But this inter¬ 
view was private, and we need not trouble ourselves with it 
There can be no doubt that the mat poet said all that the snte 
limest faculty of speech and the profoundest ignorance of the 
subject could together achieve. Other Parisian assoeUtee of the 
IrUa Gracchus—a name of evil omen—have been libeeml of their 
reporta of his conversation; and in this case there can be not the 
slightest reason why these reports should not be made free witbi 
for they ore nndoubtedly paXiioa materiw, Mr. Parnell seems to 
have specially haunted M. Rochefort at Paris, a proeeeding wMoh 
has not a little grieved some orthodox wearers oi^tlie green, and 
which is, ID its way, odd. For Mr. Parnell is a Arewd anoagli 
person, and M. Rochefort ought to have for him miny^ of tho 
characteristics of an awful example. Both ire men who, by birtli, 
oonnexions, and education, had a fiur fatnro before them; oass has 
already thrown it away W taking to tite nriry reado id dsma* 
goguism, tbe other is over his ankles in that mire airetdy,«ad may 
perhaps arrive beibre long at the same goal However, eitbei 
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PkiBdl attached himeelf to AL Itoehefort or M. Bocbefort 
attached himeelf to Mr. Parnell; and the two great democrats 
cxehuiged ideas. We say exchanged, alihoogh the words put into 
the moath of the mem Mr for Cork are eo remarkably like the 
words ef the member, or ex*member, for Paris that^ suspicions 
arise in the uncharitable noo-democratic mind. The idol of the 
Irish people, acoording to M. liochefort, is *'a very fair 
young man^--^uite a David, in fact; *^his eye of steel is 
severe*’—^not mild steel at all—-and *^his face, alnyist ascetic, 
is calm.** Indeed, the general attitude of Mr. Parnell, 
as described by M. KMhefort, reminds one of the attitude of an 
Irishman still more distinguished; ** he was not angry, only sad.*’ 
3 llr./PamdU is sad for the calumnies of the Government press in 
Bogland, a mysterious division of journalism to the identity of 
which M. Rochefort affords no further clue than an intimation that 
it includes the Time$ and the Daily Telegraph. In England wo 
ttsually consider the Standard the Oevernment organ ot this 
moment, but M* Kochofort no doubt is not up to the latest revolu¬ 
tions of tile jouroalistic wheel. The first question which Mr. 
Parnell asked was as to the influence of the JUpuhlique Franqahte 
(a, cunning dog, this member for Cork), knowing no doubt per¬ 
fectly woU that, if there is one newspaper which M. llocherort in 
his iMlitorial and personal capacity despises, it is thi.s precise 
jcumal. **Tho Jlipublujue Franqimef\\ 9 eA the proud reply, “ is a 
paper very little read,’* a statement in whiesh, we fear, M. Roche¬ 
fort consulted rather his wishes than his knowledge of facts. The 
Mocchiavellian Irishman next proceeded to hit M. Rochefort on the 
other wing, by remarking that M. Ganibetta wanted above all 
tilings to M agreeable to the Prince of Wales,” On an auditor 
put in good temper by these artful beginnings, Mr. I'arnell then 
hogan to ** play it ” in h manner which wo cannot think creditable 
to his moral tone, though it shows a greater sense of humour than 
those who judge him merely from his Parliamentary utterances 
would suppose him to pos8e.ss. The Irish, it seems, have been for- 
tiiddon for a hundred years to pos^esH arms, and there is therefore, 
it would appear, not so umcli as a pike-head or u Hint musket 
between Cape Clear and the Giant’s Cau&eway. War is hop«J- 
IcsB, because the English would simply starve the Irish out, 
** as they have always done ’*—notably, for instance, last winter, 
when the Duchess of Marlborough presided over the operation. 
The English people are not repnwmled in I’arliameiit, only 
the aristocracy and the hnurgeoiate (another remark which uatii- 
rnlly enraptured M. Rocholbrt). (jueun Eli/.abeth by a simple royal 
decree distributed the lands of Green Erin among the ancestors of 
tiie present landlord.^, all of whom are non-resident, and so it 
went on; and M. Rochefort swallowed it all, and doubilets thinks 
himself o-stablished as an authority for life on the Irish question. 
Whether a slight twinkle might or might not have Ix'oa seen in 
the very fair young man’s eye of steel ns he quaffed the half bottle 
«f zoedone—but that was after another interview—is a point on 
which we shall offer no opinion. 

So Mr. }*arneU, in his Odyssey, saw Tantalus—that is to say, 
> 1 . Rochefort—from whom the refreshing waters of power are 
apt to retreat so constautlv just us they touch his lip; and he saw 
veiresias—that is to say, Victor Hugo—and ho saw', or may liave 
seen, James Stephens, ibr whom any parallel that wo could select 
out of the Feci/ia would bo so uncomplimentary that wn shall not 
select any. Of luiscellanoous ghr)Hts who gibbt;red at him, inter¬ 
viewers of the GnuloiSf and so torth, there i.s no need to speak. 
Rut of his remarkable mauii'esto something must be said. The 
date Pai'is is wholly unnecessary, for the thing reeks of Paris— 
that is, of the peculiar kind of I’urisian society in which Mr. 
Parnell seems to have mixed. Irish patriots have once more 
istoopod themselves in French Republicnnism, des])ito the very 
discouraging consequcni-es of the former bath, and this U the 
jresult. The document, indeed, begins Gonllnmeu," which U 
contrary to Republican etiqueitfi, and, as it is addressed to the 
l4ind League, doubtfully sustainable ns a statement of fact. It 
Auforms the Irish people of that wise resolution in roferouco to 
the American visit which wo have already noticed. 'J'hcn we 
come to the programme. Mr. Purnell is going to appeal to the 
people of England against the territorinlisiii and shopocraev 
which dominate Parliament.” Household suffrage in the 
counties will sound the doom of the English land system,” 
A junction between English and Irish democracy w'ill bring 
4ibout the golden age, and “enfranebiso labour from the ta.YC8 
necessary to support standing armies.” Meanwhile the teuant- 
fariuers are urged to pursue their noble course. **Tho sneri- 
fices demanded of them,” says Mr. Parnell plaintively, **aro 
not great,*’ they ai*e only asked not to pay their debts, and it may 
be admitted that, except to men of honour, this is not a very 
great sacritice. The touch about ^hopocracy and the auiiounccd 
alliance between the democracy of Efnglaud and of Ireland are 
epecially Parisian. It remains to bo seen whether this particular 
ttreidatda Paria wUl bo found popular in Great Britain. It would 
be more remarkable than it is, for we do not know that Mr. 
Pameli has before made open profession of democratic principles, 
if the support which he has received from the small body of 
extrema Radicals had been less pronounced. One good turn de- 
eewes another, and Mr. Bradlaugh and Mr. Lammchere, Mr. 
£ 7 oilingsand Mr. Thompson, must now feel that their champiou- 
ehip of the very fair young man with the ascetic eve of severe 
ateel is no longer mere chivalry, but sound policv and self-interest 
mdi understow* Such are the results of steeping oncaelf in the 
fmre fleoda of French Republicimism. The very fair young man 
4IOIIIM oat of them refreshed, invigorated, and with a programme. 


" Down with the shopkeepers I" Is Mr* Parnell's cry ns he steps 
on the Kentish beach. The only fear is how the shopkeepers will 
like it. There are, as his new friends know, hardly any but shop¬ 
keepers in England, and we think.we have heard that the cIom 
does exist in Ireland too. Perhaps they may not like to ^ put an 
end to; however, these are intneate points. It is sufficient that 
Mr. Parnell has hod his days of retreat and mediation, not with¬ 
out mystery, like all the greatest characters of history. He has 
doubtless thought much—'he certainly seems to have lidkedagood 
deal. Now he returns bringing with him his programme and the 
memory of the companionship of M. Hoohetort. WHetiier Dr. 
Nulty and Dr. Gillooly will not feel it necessary to perform some 
slight form of exorcism before they resume intercourse with M. 
RMhefort's friend seems doubtful; but tho point must be left for 
those reverend gcatlemon to decide. 


THE JESUIT IMMIGRATION. 

I T is well that Exeter Hall, after a temporaiy eclipse, and indeed 
serious menace of permanent extinction, has just been—^ifwe 
may venture to borrow Cardinal Wiseman’s words on n memorable 
occasion —** restored to its place in the ecclesiastical orbit.” There 
is truly urgent work to be done for which no place could be more 
appropriate, and protests to be raised in every tone of eloquent in¬ 
dignation which may well wake the furthest echoes of that historic 
Hall. The Philistiues are upon us—that is to say tho Jesuits. 
There may be some short-sighted Protestants among us who exulted 
in tlin passing of tbn Ferry bill, and hailed in the summary sup¬ 
pression of the Catholic University in Franco and the closing of the 
Jesuit colleges a fresh triumph of Gospel truth. We fear they will be 
i cruelly disappointed. Even siipposiug that tho groat Babylon has 
I really collapsed in France—and that remains to be proved—their 
patriotism, if not their Protestantism, must be disturbed, when 
they hear of tho new “ flilting of the holy house ”—not* of Loretto 
but uf Ignatius—to our own shores. It is true that the doomed or 
favoured spot specially selected for this last Jesuit ap^ression is some 
hours' sail disluiit frutu the English coast, but still it is English 
territory, and moreover there are ugly rumours of other esta¬ 
blishments being appropriated or organized by the dreaded Order 
—in Sussex, in Wales, and elsewhcro—besides the now Imperial 
Hotel at St. Ileliern, the capital of .Tersey. Jersey itsoli has 
hitherto been a kind of Protestant Paradise. The whole isluid 
only contains about 6o,ooq inhabitants, but we are assured that it 
includes a variety of denominations somewhat exceeding the usual, 
and tolerably liberal, English proportion, while tho prevalent typo 
of Anglicanism is of the exlreiuest hlvangelical hind. It is into 
the midst of this happy family, of whom it cannot perhaps quite be 
said that ** at once they sing, at once they pray,” but who at least 
all sing and pray against I’opcry with one lieart and one voice, 
that tho most Popish of Papal emissaries are about to thrust 
ihemsolvcB. “ Tho Assyrian comos down like a wolf on the fold,” 
not indeed in this case a wolf in sheep’s clothing—there may be 
some consolation in that—and the attempt will be made ** to 
turn Jersey into a French Catholic University, making it an¬ 
other Islaud of Saints,” and thus destroying alike its nation¬ 
ality and its religion. To be sure the prophet of evil 
tidings, who warns the denizens of Jersey Of tho things that are 
coming upon them, does remind them also that after Ml there is 
still some balm in Gilead. But his remark that our temper, 
habits, and rducationnl system preclude the danger of any exclu¬ 
sive institutions, under w'hatever n.'ime, telling much on our roli- 
giuii or our politics, if true for England, is hardly true for Jersey, 
with its population uf 6o,(x>o, where the Jesuit propaganda may 
prove rather a forraidahle affuir. The second consolatory reflec- 
liou suggested raises a question of -wider import, bearing on the 
whole scheme uf Jesuit eduealion, but it is not one the accuracy of 
which is 80 obvious as the writer in the Ttmrs seems to imagine, 
lie tells us that if “the Seminarist”—meaning apparently, not 
tho student, but the teacher—is allowed to have free scope he will 
only succeed in producing“ a creature absolutely Bcliish, opinionated, 
full of antipathies, incapable of compromise, and without anything 
in common with the world he in soon to encounteTf except that 
which he c.annot get rid uf, the baser parts uf bU nature.” And 
again we are told—in rather questionable English—that ** the 
Seminary succeeds in making men too well satisfied with them¬ 
selves to be compatible with tho work of the outer world.” 
That no doubt bits a blot, and a serious blot, in the ordinary 
seminary system, but one not peculiar to Jesuit schools, 
and from which indeed in their palmiest days it was their boast 
to be exceptionally exempt. That for better orworse they did 
make men of tho world was acknowledged by friend and foe alike, 
only their critics had a good deal to say about the methods of 
tortuous casuistry by which this result was achieved. Ranke oven 
goes so far as to speak of their having abandoned all idea of sub¬ 
jugating the world to the spirit of religion, their own spirit on 
tlie cpntrary having succurabod to the influence of the world, and 
their solo aim being “ to render themselves indispensable to their 
fellow-men, by whatever means this might be effected.” He 
proceeds to ob^rve tii^t to ensure this purpose they deUborately 
relaxed and perverted not only tho rules of their own Order but 
the precepts of religion and morality, and prostituted the solemn 
office of confession to their evil ends. This moral relaxation 
was of course of peculiar signifleaneo in a community which from 
the first had made the education of youth its chief employment. 
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Bnt at aU events, wlmtover may be thought of the means 
adopted, there can be no doubt that for a century or so after they 
rose into power Jesuit education throughout the continent of 
Europe was a conspicuous success. In England, where of course 
they bad no opportunity of opening colleges till much later, they 
do not seeui ever to have succeeded so well, and vigorous protests 
lutve been raised during the Inst few years, os our readers are 
aware, from more than one qimrter in the English Koman 
Catholic body itself against parts of their disciplinary system, 
which ore to say^ the least singularly uncongenial to English 
notions and habits in tbe training of ^outb. That however has no 
direct bearing on tbe prospects of their imported colleges, in Jersey 
mid elsewhere, which are designed for tbe training not of Euglisu 
but of French boys, whom they are forbidden any lon«r to 
receive in their own country. In the training of French boys 
the Jesuits do appear, from the impartial testimony of such ob¬ 
servers as Mr, Matthew^ Arnold, to have been very successful 
of late. They would indeed strangely have lost their old 
cunning, if they were unable to hold their own against the un¬ 
loved and unlovely which, unless they are greatly maligned, 

show some of the worst moral faults of the “ seminary ” 
system, without oflering any of its religious attrnctiuus. Both 
iianko aud ITallam have described the niarvellous revival of 
learning they elTected in Catholic Europe after the llcformation. 
The universities, then mainly in tbe hands of narrow and ignorant 
ecclesiastics, bad failed entirely to keep pace with the advance of 
Protestant education, till the Jesuits got posseBsiou of them or 
founded rival colleges of their own to supply the want. It was 
found, says Ilallani, that boys learnt more from them in bix 
months than in two years under other masters, and ns moreover 
they taught at that period gratuitously, Protestants often removed 
their children from the ordinary gymnasia to the Jesuit colleges, 
with results which may readily be conceived. In ciaH<4ical know¬ 
ledge, especially of Latin, and in the elcganco of their scholar¬ 
ship, they had no superiors, and many of the beat J^atin writers of 
the day were Jesuits. They took the lead in polito letters and 
classical style, and thus dexterously moulded the highest talonts 
of the rising generation to the services of the Church. For in 
1 heir hands tbe whole course of Liberal studies look one direc¬ 
tion, ono perpetual aim—never for a moment lost sight of—the 
propngation of the Homan Catholic faith. Latin vei'sification 
was at that time highly prized, aud their pupils were ac¬ 
cordingly taught to write siicrcd poems, w^hile tlio very 
structure of our old school friend, the (Jradua nd Paniasanm — 
a Jesuit compilation—was made studiously subservient to 
the promotion of CiiLholic orthodoxy. Cardinal Newman has 
told us in tbe Apologia how he used ns a schoolboy, when ho 
lirmly believed the Poj)e to be Antichrist, to score out the pro- 
Fapal epithets and synonyms in his Grndua and substitute the 
vilest terms of abuse he could think of in their place. The 
Gradus was meant to insinuate Popery into Protestant, schools. 
There was again a taste for dramatic representation, and therefore 
the walls of the Jesuit colleges resounded with sacred tragedies. 
There was a prejudice at the time against stipendiary teacbiu’s, and 
bence the Jesuit professors, who had their wealthy endowments to 
fall back ui>on, increased their popularity by taking no Ibes. In 
Germany, in Spain, in Italy, in France, their colleges spread rapidly. 

“ They conquered us,” says lUuko, *'uu our own ground, in our 
own homes, and stripped us of a part of our country.” They had 
three colleges in Hume, including ono for German and one for Eng¬ 
lish students, lii Franco they notoriously took the lead in classical 
scholarship. “ Tho Jesuits,” Iluet says, “ write and speak Litin 
well, but thoir style is almost always too rhetorical. This is 
owing to their keeping ragcucies [acadfmiicnl exercises] from their 
early youth, which makes them spt'iik incessantly in public.” 
Jouvancy, whose Ijatin orations were published in 1700* is 
said in the Hit^raphie JT-niccrarUe to have had no equal 
since Maflei and Muretus. The Jesuit Hanin's poem on 
Gardens, of some 3,000 lines, is commended by ilitllam for 
its truly Virgilian spirit and rhythm, and sustained ^dignity of 
expression throughout. With so many claims on public attention 
and confidonGe in their educational work we cannot wonder at 
the rapid spread of Jesuit influence over Europe. Their first 
school was established at Gandia in tho Kingdom of Valencia by 
Francis Borgia in 1546, and was soon erected into a university by 
the Pope and the King of Spain, ns though a pledge and prophecy 
of tbe command they were speedily to acquire over tbe whole 
education of Catholic l^urope. 

But what is equally manifest on the surface of history and ndt 
at first sight equally easy to explain, is tbe fact that Jesuit 
popularity after a time receded almost as rapidly as it had ad- 
TUitced. The Very qualities which had made the Order the most 
fcttrioeable of allies and the most formidable of enemies contained 
indeed the seeds of public hatred aud ultimate ruin. Thoir zeal, 
their compact union, their indefatigable and single devotion to 
a cansa, rendered them often unscrupulous in the choice of 
meane, and still oftener suspected. To Protestants they were 
naturally obnoxious, if only for their signal succeases, but. they 
had Idso no lack of adversaries within we pale of tbe Ohiirch 
they aerved with sudi cxdurive loyalty, and even on the 
Papal thiond*, whom tbeir intriguing and ambirious spirit had 
alieMted or alarmed. Chief of course* among the grounds of 
aeoUMition nsidnst them stood tbe charge of what is popularly 
Jotoitw, «r, in other words, of encouraging teaching and 
eti^|de • caaifistical relaxation of tbe laws of morality. Hiat j 
IhierB was truth in tbe indictment no one familiar with the iVe* | 


vinmal Xsfjera, not to go m fhrther, can poaalhly • 

their conduct in some notable eases, as s.g. in the adkdr ief 
Chinese Bites’’ and their persecution of Biahi^ PalafiNc, only too* 
faithfully illustrated the crooked polity they were acensMl of 
justifySii^iD their code of ethics. The testimony of writuealSw 
the late Professor Huber of Munich, or even Mir. Cartwright, eaii' 
hardly be credited with judicial impartiality, but there ia enon^ 
in tbe workoof both wnters on the suMeet to esteblish a strong 
case against* the incriminated Order. Tneir services tO’learning' 
and religion are undisputed, but to them the old ssyii^ may ho 
applied with tolerable accuracy, uhi benS mhU anslma, ubi nudk 
nihil pejus. That the charts brought against them were 
often exaggerated is perfectly true, and Hallam’a aooouat of 
the various reasons—not always discreditable—which led thane 
to embrace the lexer theories of moral obligation ia a jotter 
and more comproheDsive one than Hanke’s. But ha admite that 
they employed their logical acumen in sonhisme which undermined 
tlio foundations of moral integrity and thus ** warred against tbo 
conscience they were bound to protect.” Th^ never really re¬ 
covered from toe wound inflicted by Pascal, and when a century 
later the Order wns suppresaod by tho excellent Pope Clement XIV.^ 
at tho united request of the Catholic Sovereigns of Europe, there 
were few to regret its fall. Thoir vigorous subsistence during .the 
forty yeare of their nominal Buppressioi), under the interested 
patronage of Protestant or schismatical Governments, tells more 
for the hardihood of their de corps than for their honest 

submission to the authority they professed to reverence as supreme,, 
absolute, and Divine. It wns natural that tho Catholic reaction of 
tbe present century should be heralded by their revival, but like* 
other restoivd potentates they have learnt nothing and forgotten 
nothing. Their old ingenuity has not failed them, thougbit noTonger 
secures them their old snpreiimcy in the world of thought. They 
still retain the wealmess and tbo strength of their old educational 
inothuds, which servo rather to polish and sharpen the intellect 
than to brace its individual energies, and are aamirably adapted 
to produce a class of adroit special pleaders, but very ill adapted 
to develop originality of mind. It is a system more coDgenial tO' 
the Latin than to the Anglo-Saxon temper, aud is no likelier in the 
future than in the past to become really acclimatized in England. 


HECTOR BERLIOZ. 

rpiIEHE are few monj interesting pages in the literature of 
J- aiitobiogmphv than the self-told eiory of Hector Berlioz. The 
hook ia as vivacious and amusing as the “ Mtliuoires ” of the great 
Duinas and as rich in violence and exti'avaganco as tbe Vitn 
JScrifta da So Medcaimo of Beuvcnulo Cellini. AVith this latter- 
work it has not a little in common. Apai-t from Cellini’s 
rutlianism, indeed, there are several points of contact, not only 
bot\v<icn the two books, but between the two men also. Berlioz 
made the great goldsmith the hem of an opera, and it is not 
doubtful tliat ho wns in complete sym^iatliy with his subject. In 
the Frcuchman there ia a full measure o{ tho waywardness of 
temper, the impatieiico of authority, tho resoluto aud daring 
humour, the passion of worship for what is great in art and of 
contempt for whiit is litllo and bad, which entered so largely into 
the composition of tho Floronliue. There is not much to choose 
between tho Berlioz of the D 6 hata^ the author of the Orotesques 
dc la Muaique and the A if avers Chants^ and the Benvenuto who, 
os II Lasca writes of him:— 

Srnza olciin ritegno 0 bnrbnzz.ile, 

Dellc cose inalfatti*. dicea male. 

Benvenuto enlarges upon the joys of drawing from tbe life, and 
expatiates upon the greatness of Michel Angelo in much tbe same 
spirit and with much ^e same fury of admiration with which Berlioz 
descants upon tbo rapture of conducting un orchestra, and diliftea 
upon the beauty of Divinitds du Sft/x- or the adagio of the Sonata 
in C sharp minor. It is written of Jiauvenuto, in connexion with 
Vasari's attack upon that cupola of Santa Maria del Fiore, which 
ho was wont to call ** The marvel of beautiful things.” tW, bad 
he hut lived to see the result, 

Certo non ca|iir«bbc tIpUo pclle ; 

A’ saltando^ e correiidnt a Juitniaandy 
S’auilrobbo iiucrelandu, 

E per tutti) griilando nd olta voc^ 

Gwrpin dArttzo tutterehbt In croce, 

Ug^i universal mente 

(.Miato dcllii uHuto 

Qtuuti pubitev laUro t (Utasamo g 

and, in reading, wo are irresistibly reminded of Berlioz betiampliog^ 
l^hnith and the ingenious Oastil-Blazo, and defending &et*- 
hoven i^nst the destructive* pedantry of F^tis, ADd,juat aa 
the Vita” is invaluable as a personal record of artiat-lilhin tho 
Italy of tbe lienaissance, so are the M^moires ” invaluable aa a 
persona] record of the works and ways of muaiciana In the Paris 
of the Komantic revival. Berlioz is revealed in them as one of tho 
moat commanding and original figures in the great movement in 
which he had the honour to bear a part. He is of the moo of tho 
giants. He is the musician of 1830, aa Delaoroix is the painter f. 
and his work is as typical and.as significant aa tho ** Massacio do 
Scio ” and the Manno Falidro.” . 

His eccentricities and extravaganeea wem not, aa with SO many 
otbera, the efiects of imitation; they were ^nate in Ito. Bb wan 
born, as he says of himself, a ne jamais agwenmine. tout lomotod^ 
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4 mnAn 1 » Tie et IVioadeiaie i contrepoiL” The eon of a country 
doi^i he began by prefemnff Gluck and Virgil to Oabanie and 
Hiom. At twihnne fell madly in loFe, and at nineteen he came to 
Paric tQitfndj mmty, when however ho soon fell to reading Alceste 
and Amtida ^ Jo Ine et talus/’ he says, ** les partitions do Gluck; je 
leanppkUt je ke appris par eoeur; olios me firent perdre le sommoil, 
onUiorle nangar et le noire; j’en ddlirai. Et le jour oii, aprfts one 
anxioaM atten^ il me fut enfin permis d’entendro Iphiff 4 tiie en 
Touridf, je jii(ai,en eoztant do rOpdin, que malgrd pere, mdre, oocles, 
tantes. ^ndfpamtsi et amisj je serais muucien.” Ho kept bis oath; 
OaA after'Studyiii^ for some time with Losuear, the author of Les 
JSifrdmf and imting a mass, an opora, and a grand dramatic scena 
iaat Y<HCB oad orohestra, all of which bo caTofuIly destroyed, he en- 
twid the Oonservatoire, where Roicha taught him counterpoint, 
and where he made a mortal foe of Oberuhini. His father cut off 
the si^plies: but he euppoilod himself by einging in tho chorus 
«t a minor theatre. His mother bestowed her malediction upon 
Idm; hut he went on working harder than ever. Ho failed to win 
the fhTOur of his masters \ his works were condemned as moii- 
atrosities; he was beaten time after time by nobodies of tho 
purest water; and it woe not until be was nearly twenty-seven 
^ars old that he won the jn'ix de Home, and could' leave school. 
Meanwhile, however, his education, which was in groat measure 
hie own work, bad been steadily advancing, At lirst his idols 
wsra Spontini and Gluck. Of Mozart he thought as of some one 
Italianate and ruined. His aversion was Rossini. Je me suis 
•alors demandd plus d’uno fois,” he says, comment je pourrais m'y 
prendre poor miner le Thdatre-ltalien, et le faire sautor uu soir de i 
vepidsentation, aveo toute sa population rossiuiennu.” An autiior j 
who made a great improBsion upon him was Byron, to whose in- 
ffuenM is owing the Harold en Italic. The Faust translation of 
Odiafd de Nerval inspired him with an idea which after¬ 
wards took shape in the Damnation. Ho was introduced, 
throngh one of tne arrangements of Castil-Blnze, to tlie^ art of 
*Waber, and it became one of the main intiuenccs of his life. 
Bhakspeare, revealed to him by the acting of Macroady end 
Miss Smithson—whom he prcwmtly married—in Ilmnlet and 
in JZoffteo and almost killed him. “ l^bak.speare,” he Bn}s, 
^‘en tombant aiusi sur moi p I'improviste, .mo lbudroy;i. Sou 
•dclair, en m’ouvraut lo del de I'art avec un fracas subliiiio, men 
illuminn les plus lointaiiies profoudeurs. Jo r.^connus la vraie 
^andour, la vrnie beauto, la vraio verild dramaiique, . . . Je vis, 
je compris, jo sontis quo jotais vivaiit, qu'il fallait me lever 
et marcher.” For a long time he could neither eat nor sleep, 
he could neither road nor work—“ La soconsse avail iSto trop 
forte, et je fus lougteinps u me romeitro.” A simibir effect was 
produced upon him by tlie discovery of Beethoven, for whom, 
from first to lost, his admiration was boundless. To Berlioz that 
mighty master was ‘‘a king of Jdngs”; his greater sonatas 

serviront pour rechelle mfitriqne pour mosurer le developpeiinmt 
>de notre inteliigoncu musicale '; lio is “ a Throuo, a Domination, a 
Power,” a Titan, a demigod. M. Legouvd says of Berlioz that he 
had but two books, Virgil and Shakspeare, and that these two 
he knew by heart. In the same way, it may be said of him tlmt, 
with a groat regard for Weber, he recognized tho sovereignty of 
but two musicians, Glui'k and Beothoven. It mu.st he acknow¬ 
ledged that his taste was right, and such as may become a groat 
4irtist. 

His life was extraordinarily full and varied. Tie suffered cruelly 
and enjoyed greatly; his failure.^ >vere hardly les.-4 complete 
than his successes. Abntad Jio was everywhere received with 
delight and with applausi'. In Paris, la villo du mondo on Ton 
aime 1 b moins la musique, etuu I'ou fait lo plitsd’oporuscumiques," 
himself and his music were for lung years unpopular, lie bad 
many enemies, of all sorts and sizes; and he deserved them all. 
He WAS a distinguished writer as well os a great musician; 
ho had plenty to say, and he kuew how to say it; and in the 
columns of the Dchats he held his own ngainst all comers. He 
was bold, ardent, the possessor of an ndiuirablo style, and rich 
in wit, sense,' and fun. There is not a page of his work, 
whether playful or aeriou'^, but boars the imprint of his per- 
aonality and has its peculiar iuterust. Not tho least curious aud 
auggestive of his remarks are tliuMe in which his own composi¬ 
tions are in question. Heine, in a well-known pas.%ge, compared 
him to ‘^an eagle-sized lark,” to “a colossal nightingale,’’ and 
went on to say that to him the music of Berlioz had iu it ** some¬ 
thing primeval, if not antediluvian,” and always made him think 
•of mammoths aud giant snuriaus, of Hibylon the Great, and tho 
wonders of Nineveh, aud tho hanging gardens of Semiraniis. 
Berlioz repeats the comparison, apparently with some com¬ 
placency, hut is not slow to take exception to Heine's coneluslou 
that he has not much melody and no naivetd at all,” and to re¬ 
mind the poet that he is speaking out of the deeps gf ignorance. 
He has written a good deal of so-calleiL'^ architectural music,*’ it is 
true—-as, for instance, tho Symphonic Funebre et Triomphale, with 
its "sonnerie archangdlique, simple mats noble, einpanachee, 
armde, se levant radieuso, triomphante, rotentissante, immense, 
annon^ant & la terra et au ciel Touverture dcs portes de 
rempyrde,” as the Heyuimi, with its colossal “I^crymosa,” 
its tremendous ** Dies Ira»"; as tho Symphonis Fantc^itmCf with 
its terrible “ Sabbat ” and its nightmare ** Marche au Supplice ”; as 
the Te Deum, ** dont lo finale est sans nul doute ce quo j’ai 
pmdolt de plus grandiose.” But these thln^ form but a part of 
aih worki and, to ne rightly judged, be must be considered as the 
compMer of HSnSdiot et Birdrwe and DEnfance du Christ, of 
.Sordid en UalU and the D'oyem, and the Mom 4 o et Juliette as 


welL Of late a reaction in his favour has set in, and wo have been 
80 fortunate as to hear some of the larger and the mora important 
of these works, their enormous dlffieultv and complexity notwith¬ 
standing.. Mn Halid has succeeded brillxan% with the Damna¬ 
tion de Faust; and the production of the Enfance du Christ is 
eagerly expected. 

As regards the Damnation, Berlioz seems to have set no graat 
store by it. He wrote it, words and music, with great rapidity; 
much of it in Paris, ** chez moi, au cafd, au jardin des Tuiieries, 
et j usque sur une homo du ooulevord du Temple”; much 
of it, by rail and road, in steamboats and in taverns, daring a 
journey through Bohemia and Hungary. The ^^Rakoesky March,” 
written in a single night at Vienna, was first given at Pestb, to 
which city, so great was the excitement it created, Berlioz had to 
present the original score. The introduction, Le vieil hiver,” 
was made in the inn at Pas.sau, tho Bords de TElbo ” scene at 
Vienna; tho ** Rondo des Paysans ” was jotted down at Breslau 
by tho light of a shop-window; the ** Kemonte au Ciel ” brought 
the author out of bis bod 'at Posth at midnight, and the “ Jam 
nox stollata ” was written at Breslau. With regard to this last, 
Berlioz rolatos that, at Moscow, authority was pleased to consider the 
song improper, and obliged him to pretend to suppress it, and that 
A Di-esden critic, who also considered his Mephistophelos as a libel 
on the reputation of the excellent fiend, held it for au abomioabln 
slander on the morals of the German student, wJio was, ho said, 
iucapablo of any such wickedness as is hymned in it. The Damna- 
timt, wliich was produced iu 1846, was a complete failure ; it was 
played but twice, and then to empty houses: and Berlioz, who 
was well-nigh ruined, swore solemnly that never while ho lived 
would he write for the Parisians more. Here, iu Loudon, il has 
been prodigiously successful; in Paris, revived at the Ohutelet by 
M. ( 7 olonne, it was played many times iu succession to overflowing 
houses. 


THE MONASTIC SCRIPTOltlCM. 

S UI'TOXIUS relofps that Julius Cmsar was tho first to scud 
letters lo tho Senate written on each page and folded into 
leaves for preservation. We are not sure that tins is tho earliest 
sjiecitic mention of the piT.sent form of book; but, if Julius 
was the iiivt^t to supersede the troublesome roll by the hound 
volinue, he deserves n bust in every library. The lattor is a 
form that Inis rocuivod no iinprovenicut, aud it is ono which 
it setMua impossible to change for tho better. The unwinding of 
a roll and the opening of a book were processes of such dif- 
ferout degrees of readiness that no other innovation of equal 
advantage to tho reader was made until the small Latin letter 
was brought iuto use by tlie monks, and took tbe place of 
the U}ichtl character, of which it is u modificniion. Tho older 
MSS. wore writteu in capitals, without spaces or points of 
division in the lines, the whole running continuously as one 
word. The painful iuconvejiienco of this arrangement makes it 
straiigo that the small letter should not have been generally 
adopted before tho ninth century, though it had lieen introduceil 
’ at least two centuries before. In this character Iho Psalter of 
Alfred the Great, which Astle, in his History of Wntiny, 
a.«iscrled to bo in his library, was written. Even at that lime the 
% hrtd not Toceived the dot above it, which Mabillou snys was not to 
be found in MSI^. before tho thirteenth century ; one of the earliest 
books in which the complete 1 occurs being tlcury Juslellus's MS. 
of the Galilean version of the Bible, written in 1294. Oicsar’s 
LihcUus MHiuorialis wo may assume to have bona no niasterpioce 
of art, bniug simply ofiicinl documents oxecutod with despatch. 
Thougli Ovid speaks of a rubricated title, or rather of tho absence 
of one (‘‘ Nec titulus miuio, nec cedro charta noietur,” Tnst. 
Klcg. i.L tho earliest mention, according to Mr. M. D. Wyatt, of 
an illuminated book refers to a copy uf tho works of liumcr, 
written in gold upon purple vellum, which Julius Capitoliims 
describe^, iu bis Life of Maximinius the ^linger, to have boeii 
presented to that Emperor by his mother. The practice, however, 
of adding figures of silver and gold, crimson and purple to the 
pages of a MS., whs chiefly the growth of a period wuen literature 
had becoino religious, and when a belief lu the environment uf 
saintly presences undreamed of in Homan philosophy had lent a 
now inspiration to the artist’s work. Whether tho rude art of the 
Catacombs gave risti to tho maturor design and goi^eoua ornamon- 
taiioQ of tho mcdimval missal has hardly boon determined, the 
influLMiccs of tho Byzantine spirit of illustration having been 
thought to be more distinctly traceable In tho ariUt craft of the 
monastic scriptorium than in tho pictorial symbolism of underground 
Rome. A comparison, however, of some of the richest of the wall- 
paintings in the Catacombs, as reproduced in De Rossi’s Jtoma 
Soiteraaen, with tho miniatures in Westwood’s Falteayrnphiit 
! Sacra, would show that the eamo cloud of witnesses wdiicli 
thronged tho imagination of the eai'ly ('hi-istians in the soclu.siou 
of sepulchral Rome directed the hand of the modioival monk, 
and suggested tho like pictorial devices. In any case, his work 
was wrought with tho most painful diligence*; his book was 
written and enriched with a feeling that in what he was doing he 
helped towards his own salvation. Whosoever shall read and 
I understand this book, pray for the soul of me, the writer,” would 
hardly be subacribod lo a volume that had been caroled^ly tran¬ 
scribed Of poorly executed. According to the lure of our Pro- 
testaut boyhood, the monasteries, indeed, w'ere the very castles 
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of ind|>1ence-»an opinion that generally becomen niodiHed on more 
oioot and candid examination. To the busy man of the world 
eoatemplAtion is idleness, and the quiet routine of writing 
would Boom but languid activity. But, inasmuch os the only 
centres of enlightenment in the iMrk Ages were the scriptoria of 
the abbeys, the labours of the monastic scribes ought, to a scho¬ 
larly eetimation, alone to be suflicieut to make up for the with¬ 
drawal of a numerous section of men from the ordinary business of 
mankind. Though the triumphal march of literature bepin with 
the invention of printing, the materials of the triumph bad b^n 
provided by the doiatrm transcribers, who, by their preservation 
of the thoughts of the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin writers, supplied 
the chief ** copy *’ for the compositor. It might seem idle to compare 
a great modem printing-office and its rapid productiveness with the 
slow manual efforts of the cloister to multiply copies of books; yet a 
fair consideration of what was produced by the latter would show 
that, though the feveri.sh huHte of modern execution—however 
consistent with hurrying modes of living—had no likeness in the 
past, yet the true human feeling which finds utterance in each 
page of a lovingly executed MS. has a charm that no mechanically 
produced volume can supply. If the only rays that we had re¬ 
ceived from the Dark Ages iiad been reflected from the illuminated 
MSS. of the abbeys, we should have inherited so priceless a 
literature that its existence would alone bo sufficient to invalidate 
the charge of drawsy inertness against the religious fraternities. 

It is not always that wo can point out the scriptorium in 
the architectural construction of a monastery. Wo must not 
imagine a spacious apartment like the refectory or the dormitory, 
commodious enough for the whole body of resident monks. All t&e 
brethren were not engaged in copying, nor in registering passing 
events; nor were the writing and illumioation al waysdoue in a single 
large room. It sometimes happened that the work of transcrip¬ 
tion and historical compilation was oflected in sopamto cells, or 
carols,” W'hich, as we shall sec, were arranged in the cloistral 
walls, or incorporated with the monastic buildings. The word 
scrtjfiorium, indued, was nut invariably a strictly delinod term, being 
used not only for a large or a siuad chamber devoted to writing, 
but for colls or small rooms; and sometimes it was applied to larger 
apartments which, having no other particular name or use, were, 
os Dr. Maitland remarks, called ncnpioria, even when not aclually 
used, or specially intended, for the business of writing. Thus we 
are told that Arnold, Abbot of Villars in Brabant, when ho for¬ 
sook office (c. 1250) occupied a scriptorium, where ho lived ns a 

S rivute person in his own apartment. One of his successors, 
acubus, who became abbot in 1276, attatffied similar cells to the 
outside of the calefactory, and somewhat later two others were 
added to the sacristan's house. Among the Cistercians the scrip¬ 
torium was sometimes a private cell for study or recreation, and 
among the statutes, A.n. 1278, it is required ” that monks to whom 
scriptoria are allowed sfudeudum vel rccreandmn are not to romaiu 
ill tiiese apartments at times when they are required to be in the 
cloister.” Propei'ly, however, and in the great abbeys, the scrip¬ 
torium was a large chamber, duly consecrated, where os many as 
twelve, or even twenty, persous were employed in copying and 
illuminating the sacred scriptures, sorvicii-buoKs, and legends of 
saints, besides noting music and giving much iitlention to profane 
literature. Thu hi d.oriograpber usually had his private study away 
from the other scribes. ICstates were often devoted to the maintenance 
of the scriptorium ; that at tit. Kdiuundsbury was endowed with 
two mills, which were a considerable source of revenue *, and in 
1171 the tithes of a rectory were given to the cathedral convent 
of tit. Swithin, Winchester, ad libros tramcribendos. In like 
manner Nigel, A.i). 1160, appropriated two churches to the monks 
of Ely, ad l^ro$ facimdos, Uno of the worlis produced at St 
ICdmuudsburv was*Lydgate’s Jitdee Set/r of Tropf an original 
copy of which, written and illuminated by the hand of J}mm John 
Lydgate, monJio of liiry, at!a arcitacioun and steryng of the moott 
woi'ihi and myghty Prynce, Kyng Henry the Fyfthe, we observe by 
a catalogue before us to be at the present moment ofl'ered by one 
of the chief London booksellers at the price of It is 

pleasant, by the way, to hear Lydgate praLse his maister 
Chaucer,” who ** our English gilto with his sawes,” which had 
been before ho says “ rude and boisterous,” “ far from perfecion,” 
and of ” little reputacion.” Qodfredo,” he adds, was the first to 
*‘iiiagneHo and adorne it with his eloquence” and poetry, and 
therefore, “ for my part," says honest Lydgate, ** I will never end 

So as T c.in hyin to magnyfyo 

III my wrytyiig playnly till 1 dyo, * 

And God I pniy Ills soulc bryugo in joyc.’* 

.The scriptorium of tit. Alban's Abbey was built by Abbot Paulin, 
a Norman who caused many books to be transcribed there about the 

J ear xoSo, Archbishop Luiirmnc supplying the works to be cojiied. 
t was afterwards rebuilt at the ex^ieuse of Thomas the thirtieth 
abbot (1349-96), with the oversight of Thomas de Walriugham, 
Cantor and Scriptorarius. The labours of the monks of St. 
Alban's were worthy of the importanoe of their monasiexy, 
the extant chronicles of their compilation affording the richest 
of all harvests for reapers in the field of English medimval 
bistorv. Of the tit. Alban's historians Matthew Paris might 
be called an English Herodotus, for though his labours were 
grounded on the chronicle of Koger Wendover, who bad been a 
moo^ of his own abbey, he was the first to connect foreign trans- 
aotiooB with the history of his own countijr. His honesty and 
tiMliclty, with bis nower of dramatic narration, were qualities of 
that were perhaps understood by King Henry XU., ytho 


ordersd him to commemomts a gnat oalebintloa of fmtt m. 
Edward the Confessor, appoiuthig to him a ssat omr iho thmu 
that he might adequately view tile soena. PnflhniMrtal 

strength did not give way under the strain of nxi atndiei^ Ml HS to 
require the severe measures that were applied hi the one 6t ona 
of his brethren, Alexander de Langley, who was driven aotualhr 
mad his much learning. Langley was keeper of tiie Ahbotn 
seal, and, moreover, so elemt a scholar, that he could write a 
letter to the Pope; but in his raving he showed himstlf proud ind 
conceited. The Abbot ordered him to the cloister where he 
sisted in his vaunting pretensions to superior inteUm and aoholar-- 
ship. Much moved D7 this tad exhibition, his chief cited him tO' 
the Chapter>Hoase, where he caused him to be flomd till he wan 
bloody usque ad copiosam sanguinis effusbnem nsgrilari’^aiid. 
being still unhumbled, he sent him to the cell at Bynham. ^ere 
the unfortunate maniac was retained in soHtary confinement and 
fetters until he died, when he was even buried in his.chains' 
(” compedibus est sopultus ”), 

If we wish to see the former scriptoria pf the monks, we must 
look for them in the cloisters of the abb^s and of the monastic 
cathedrals. At Olairvaux there were eight •small 0^ in the 
lessor cloister appointed for the scribes engaged in copying works 
for the library, which was, as usual, placed over tne miaptei^ 
house. Qdo, first Abbot of tit. Martin’s at Tournay, used to exult 
iu tho number of writers which the Lord hod given him; for if 
you had gone into tho cloisters, you might in general have seen a 
dozen young monks sitting on chairs, in mrfect silence, writing at 
well-constructed tables.” All Jerome's uommentaries on the Pro¬ 
phets, all the works of St. Gregory, and everything that he could 
find of tit. Augustine, Ambrose, Iridorft, Bede, and the Lord Anselm,, 
then Abbot of Bee and afterwards Archbishop of Oonterhmj, he 
caused to be diligently transcribed. Some of these MSS. are briieved 
by Dr. Maitland to he ** now the property of my learned friend, Dr. 
Todd, of Trinity Col., Dublin.” One of them, since sold for 20/., isen- 
titled Gregorialis,” and was compiled by, and is apparently in the 
hamiwriting of, Alulfus, who during forty-seven years was the. 
armnriue, or librarian, of tho convent under Odo. In tho west 
walk of the cloisters of tho Abbey of St. Werbuig, Ohester, are 
tho arched recesses prepared as studies or carols for the monks, 
tlio latter nnzuo being obtained from their squareness of section 
(carreh, or guarres). These were continued in the south widk, 
the ruins of them being yet visible. I^ach is lighted I7 a 
transquiiid window of two bays, while ngninst the chur^ wall, 
op^wsito tho cells, were almcriee to contain the books. In the 
destroyed south walk of Ohester Cathedral were also many 
carols, and some remain in a fairly perfect condition at tho 
south end of tho west walk. In tho cloister of Worcester we find 
similar arrangements, but the most interesting example of the 
kind in England is in Gloucester Cathedral, Ibrmorly the Benodlo- 
lino Abboy of tit. Poter. The fan-tracoried vaulting of the cloisters 
there belongs to tho socond half of the fourtoonth century, and is 
tho earliest and most beautiful iu tho kingdom. Running lelow 
tho main windows, in the south ambulatory, is a series of twenty 
carols, or archod cidls, with battlomontod cresting, each lighted 
from the inside of the quadrangle by a small window of two divi- 
, sions. In these silent retreats the busy copyists pursued their 
calm and unmolested work, and though wars and rebellions might 
be distracting the nation, they were 110 more disturbed by the 
noise of conflict than by the chirp of the sparrows in their cloister 
green, tiileiice, indeed, was an attribute of the scriptorium and 
cloister, and wo tuny well belieyo that the scrupulous accuracy^ 
with which every letter was formed and connected, could only 
have happened by the most uninterrupted attention to the process ^ 
of writing. Charles Ltiiub indeed siiy.^, in Lis queer way, that the * 
“abbey church of VVc.siminster hath nothing so solemn and spirit- 
soothing IIS tho xmked walls of a Quakers’ meeting.” As we find 
hv Elia’s confession that tho silence of a Frieiids* mcetinjf was not 
absolutely unbroken, “ some trembling female, generally ancient, 
now and then rising to lay out n few words which * she thought 
might suit the condition of some present,’ ” we may still keep to the* 
traditional feeling that cathedral aisles and cloistral shades axe aa 
solemn and quiet as a Quakers’inooting-house. “ To enjoy one an¬ 
other's want of conversation ” was the rule of the writing apartments; 
and carols of tlie abbov. When a book was want^ by one of 
the brethren, he maae a movement as of taming over the 
leaves of a volume. To this action he added sign of a cross, 
if tho work needed were a missal; for the gospels he crossed hie 
forehead; for a gradual he made the sign of a cross, and kissed his 
finger, with other prescriptive motions for other books. When a. 
pagan work was required, he was to use a general sign, and then 
to ecratcb his ear like a dog, because infidels may be tilrene d tch 
dogs, tiometimes, however, the copying was done by dictation, 
one of tho transcribers reading aloud while the rest wrote accord¬ 
ingly. “ Great pains,” rem&rks Sir T. Dufius Hardy, “ were taken 
in copying the classics, the Latin Fathers, and all ImoksOf scholastio. 
learning, but comparatively little labour seems to have been 
bestowed on the execution of books relating to national or monastio 
history, unless they were intended for presents.” It was in fitting 
continuity to the labours of the scriptoria that some of the eaiffiest 
printing presses should have been set up within the monasteries.. 
The Abbot of Westminster was one of the first patrons of Oaxton^ 
whose printing office was established in the Aliey. The earliest 
Italian printing press was in the Monsstezy of 8t. f feboleft tiflv at 
Subiaco,^ the productions of which are of beauty, andt 

much prized by the collector. In the year 14 k> a printing 
was established at St. Alban’s, of which William was 
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pilfKk JlJiOiin fhe next oentnij (iS^S) a up 

«t wlifiire a monk wae the printer. 

!Cbe Eule o£ St. Benedict ordained four bourn to be daily set 
apart for teading, but it made no mention of writing as an employ¬ 
ment fcr the monks. The labours of the pen were, however, in- 
TOlved in so much attention to books s and when we consider the 
vast materialB for French and English history which have been 
provided by the monks, particularly the Benedictines, and add the 
unpablished MSS. of all kinds in public and in private collections, 
not fOigetting the incalculable waste of the monastic librniies, we 
mar conclude that though, as Cardinal Newman argues, the occu- 
panoh of writing was but an accident of the monastic life, yet 
e^ great abbey, such as Fulda, St. Gall, Gandersheim, Fleury, 
St. ^nis, St. li&tin at Tours, and our own St. Alban's, was 
pxactioally a society of letters, and a centre of public enlightenment. 


THE .WOODS IN WINTER. 


E very one with any feeling for the poetry of nature must 
be idive to the charm of the woods in spring, when the 
brown buds are bursting out in n delicate flush of vivid green ; 
when the birds have broken into song and are beginning to busy 
themselves over their nesting. Or in summer, when the cool 
'shadows of the heavy foliage are r delightful refuge from the glare 
of noonday, and when, like the lady in Comm, we may easily lose 
ourselves in lanes and alleys green, in dingles, bushy dells, or bosky 
bowers. Or in autumn, when the splendoui's of the fading leaves 
remind you of the plumage of the wings of the pheasunts, with 
the golden and russet tints glowing in the slanting suDb(.'an.s. But 
in winter, many people unfamiliar with the country are inclined 
to associate the woods with all that is most gloomy and depress¬ 
ing. And they may havo their sombre and even forbidding aspects, 
DO doubt, according to the weather in which you may visit them. 
We should recommend none to go a-wandering there in wot, 
after a prolonged rainfall. It is labour and sorrow to plunge 
along the rides, deeply rutted by the wheels of the ponderous 
wood carts, when you sink over the ankles, or possibly above 
the knee, in the pools of staudiug water with their bottoms 
of tenacious mud. If you leave the path by way of bettei- 
ing things, you And them still worse. Scrambling up the 
slippery slopes or descending them throws a heavy strain 
on the aching back sinews, and the branches are something 
worse than no protection from the rain, since each breath of 
the wind brings down a doucho bath. The time to enjoy a 
winter walk in the woods is in a crisp, clear frost, strong enough 
to crvstallize the superabundant moisture that would otherwise 
exhale in mists and vapours. Now the air is ns dry ns it is* pure ; 
and, though the (;old may be severe, you Imrdly realize that, since 
the atmosphere is absolutely calm. Away from the paths you 
might fancy yourself in the solitude of Scandinavian forests, were 
it not for the sounds from the surroundiug country, that remind 
you cheerfully of the near neighbourhood of mnii. To these 
sounds the senses seem preternatnrally sharpened. You listen to 
the tinkle of the shecp-Dolls, mellowed into soft music hy the dis¬ 
tance ; to the crowing of the cocks at cottages or farmstoadings; 
to tiio ring of the horaes’ hoofs on some iron-bound road far away. 
Close to you, the sparkling rime crackles at the tread of tbo 
feet, and the fallen branches snap under your boots wdth reports 
like the explosion of crackers. Nothing can bo more delicately 
graceful than the frostwork on the twigs that interlace themselves 
overhead against the blue of the sky. The trunks of the tall lira 
are Uke slender columns of fretted silver; and, if there has been 
a recent snowfall, the black boughs of the spruces are weighted 
down under dazzling canopies. These little wdntry bjwers 
may form somo sort of renige for tho wild animals that are 
being driven to hard shifts. If thoro is anything to spoil the 
pleasure of the walk, it is the feeling of tho sutrering that is being 
endured arouud you. Although in the light and the romparative 
warmth of high noon, such animals as you come across siMmi 
tolerably lively, yot you fancy you can see that they are in evil enso 
by their ragged coats or staring feathers. The hares are most to be 
pitied in tho circumstances. They may make tbo best of a miserable 
business cowering under one of the snow-laden boughs, but tlu'y 
kave been forced to shift from their favourite snug forms. As i'or 


the rabbits, they have always their burrows for a retreat, since the 
snow-drift must be deep indeed that blocks these. But both Irirt^a 
and rabbits have been hard pushed for food, as you may gather 
from the withered twigs they have been gnawing, and iVom tho 
height to which, standing on their hind legs, they have l>»en 
barking toe more succulent asb stems. It would appear indeed 
that natnro, banefleent as she is in her arrangements, might 
have done eomothing more to help the ground-game towards 
get^g a Uvelihood in hard weather. For, as we may 
ten by toe infinite intercrossing of their tracks on the snow, they 
must wander about in a most purposeless manner; instead of 
scraping and digging with a resolute puipose down to tho grass 
which mwht g^ve them some kind of nourishment. But if the game 
are in Amenities, the vermin are the gainers by that. The weasel 
ruzmiag across toe peth, too earnest after some victim he is scent¬ 
ing toM aware of your presence, is on a hunt that is pretty sure 
to be Bocoessfttl, a8*hare8 or rabbits may be easily surpr^. And 
the fox tint by a sensational aeddent you almost set your foot 
upon, in a bM of crushed and snow-encumbpred bracken, is 
evidently in tip-top condition. He goes ofl'in an easy canter with 


a siuoy, devil-may-oaie air, ootafortobly dene up in his ruddy 
wmppiw of for, and flouritofog bis'vroU-tiiggea brush behind 
him. He has heard nothing of houodSi hoxees, or horn, and knows 
that your disturbing him is purely acMdental. He probably psased 
the bitter evening coiled up luxuriously in his earto, and oidy 
emerged to seek bis supper hj the moonlis^ when the 
exercise kept him agreeably warm. Doubtless he supped to 
his satisfaction on game, if he dM not make a raid on toe 
neighbouring poultry-yards; and if it pleased him to lie 
up in too bracken to digest the meal, we may be fore that he was 
not unploosantly chilled. At this hour there are not very many 
birds aWt. Most of them have gathered into toe thicker hedges, 
or gone to seek the sunnier exposures in the open fields to see what 
they may pick up; or tho tamer of them have taken up their 
temporary quarters in the immediate neighbourhood of houses, 
where they are keepiog soul and body together on toe ebai^ity or 
waste of the inmates. But one bird there is, though the most 
familiar of them all, which will certainly come and keep you 
company iu your wood walk. As you pause to admire some 
picturesque eflect, you hoar the confidential twitter of the robin 
over your shoulder; and there ho is appealing to you with down- 
turned eye os if he hopcad you might have a handml of crumbs in 
your pocket. For the robins, though sociable, are not gregarious, 
and scatter themselves everywhere through the woods, orchards, 
and hedgerows. Or It may be a tomtit that has hnrriod up on hoan- 
ing your footsteps, and precedes you in the path you aro going, 
in short, jerky flights from branch to branch. Now and toen you 
may hoar the harsh croak of tho hooded crow winging his clumsy 
flight overhead, aud'seanning the cover for anything be may make a 
prey of, with cruel, keen eyes. Or you are almost startled by 
a harsh scream or chattering cry, and catch a glimpse of a flash 
' of brilliant colour, as a jay or a magpie shoots across'through 
the trees. Few birds are worse off in the winter, for they must 
almost renounce their natural diet, casting about for what they 
can find in the shape of carrion, or anything else. Wood-pigeons 
are few and far between, even in toe woods they most frequent. 
They have flockod together, and have taken the habit of mingling 
with the rooks, searching for spots under clumps of trees in toe 
open that may have been laid bare by the drip in a' temporary 
thaw; or they may have even made their way into the gardens,, 
where they are filling their crops with the cabba^leaves. 

But, as you walk on, the character of tho woodland is changing* 
The dry banlm din down towards a hollow, whore a brook, wixminf 
down a little valley, forms a swamp that leads on to a deep, darl: 
pool. At least, there ought to bo a swamp there in ordinary weather, 
but to-day of course it is so firmly frozen oyer that the walking is 
perfectly dry, though elastic. Before reaching it, you follow the- 
course of the brook for a little way. Every now and then a blacklnrd 
rises from the spreading thorns that overhang it, or from beneath 
tho bank where that has been hollowed by the current. Where theie- 
is block mould under tho roots of the tWns, the chances are that 
the soil is scarcely so hard as elsewhere, and there are insects to 
be found by the hungry orange bills.” But there are not many 
signs of life in the willow bods and frozen rushes further on in 
tho swamp'; though towards tho evening great flocks of redwings 
and iieldfares will probably be gathering in thither to roost. 
Silence is brooding over the little pool that lies half-overshadowed 
by the encircling alders. But, step as softly os you wiU, you can¬ 
not hopo to approach it altogether undctoctod, for the rushes will 
crackle under your footsteps. There is a plash, succeeded by 
another and another. It is the water-rats scuttling from the bank 
to take shelter in tlioir holes. For, though nine-tenths of the pool 
are frozen over, at tho further end the white-sprinkled surface is 
broken by a black patch, whero a spring bubbling up from under 
tho bviuglia of a gnarled willow has prevented tho ice from form¬ 
ing. And it is fortunate for the moorhens, who make the most of 
it, besides tho other creatures that come to quench their thirst. 

Bat though wo may wander far and wide through the woods 
in winter without meeting a human being, they are not alto¬ 
gether or always deserted. Y’ou may hear the ringing strokes 
of tho axo, and if, guided by them, you make your way 
towards the sound, you will find tho woodmen at work, fell¬ 
ing a strip of copse-wood. They are lopping the stems and 
shaping them into cloan-dn^ssed poles; laying aside tho stout 
side shoots to bo woven into hurdles, and storing too twigs and 
branches in bundlos for flrc-wood. In woodland districts, whero 
there is no Inck of timber fur the backgrounds, there is a wondexful 
charm in these periodical cuttings. At first sight you may grudge 
tho graceful cover, or wish it had been spared for another spring 
at least. But it is soon brought home to you, on nearer observa¬ 
tion, that the apparent loss will be a gain. The cutting lets in light 
and air, where before there had been a somewhat dull uniformity of 
shadow; and it opens up bright peeps into tho landscape which 
till now had been efl'ectiially screened. The many-gabled farm¬ 
house comes iu picturemtuuly in the middle distance, with a 
swelling ridge of down or breezy bit of common skirting the far 
horizon behind. Then already, looking forward a couple of 
spriugs with tho oyo of imagination, you see the bare nrown 
ground between tho ash stoles covered with beds of primroses and 
cowslips and the purple blush of nodding wild hyacinths. It may 
bo that, instead of oheeiy voices and echoing axe-blows, you an 
arrested by the murmur of suppressed vmces. The speakers are 
neither trespassing nor about any other mischief. It is merely the 
lord of toe manor or toe lessee of his shootings, who is out with a 
ferreting party; and the more quietly he sets about his sport, the 
better his bag will be. They have chosen a secluded spot in a 
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^iMiing, ivham ft tnnk b honeycomM idtih hurrowa and holtipg- 
MeB. A stalwart hgure in veHetaaiu and gaiteia is bending 
'^rward on chest and knees. He has net his our to a hob, to. 
hearken what is going forward ntideiginund; for the ferret has 
berai hanging” unduly, and the sportsmen getting 

impatient. There they stand in’ waiting attitudes, though the 
stiain of attention b for the-moment relaxed. And the sun that, 
glances on the ganbarrels lights up other keepers behind, and 
ferret boxes and a apade or two with a gamebag, and a heap of 
dead rabbits, and a couple of eagor terriers or spaniels, tboir heads 
cooked keenly on one side. It is altogether a lively sporting 
picture that might supply a spirited subject to a sympathetic 
artist. Still more picturesque and fur more animated is the scone 
when the hounds have met and are drawing the covert. The frost 
is gone with the snow; and it is to be hoped that the 
wii^ bus been the ground and clearing away the fog that 

hung in the bottom. We do not know that the prospects of the 
day’s sport are great, for the woods are rambling and very extensive; 
and the fox, refusingto l)e forced into the open, may perse veringly 
run a ring in them. But to the disinterested onlooker the spectacle 
is all the more exhilarating on that account, when the rides aro iillod 
with groups of horsemen who, on their steeds of gi-oy, hi*own, and 
bay, might figure with ad vanta^ on the canvas of a O uyp ^ while the 
brilliant flashes of the scarlet coats light up the surrounding dim¬ 
ness, and the cheery voices and laughter make the woods echo 
again. Indeed, there are many meu whose recollections of the 
winter woods aro even mure pleasing than their bright associa¬ 
tions with them in the softer seasons. 


THK ALKALI ACT. 

I N the present state of public husinesB in the House of Commons 
it is diflicult to feel more than a speculative interest in the 
contents of the Alkali Works liegulation Act. Bven with nil the 
advantages of urgency, the Coercion Bill takes its time. When 
that bus b^n passed the Arms Bill remains, and when that is in 
■turn dispoasd of, the only result will be to clear the way for the 
Land Bill. Some spare" days must bu found or mode for Ksti- 
mates and Supply; the Ballot Act cannot be allownd to expire 
without some provision for its re-enactment, if not for its amend¬ 
ment; and it will be extremely unfortunate if the Attoruey- 
Qenetal is not allowed to deal with corrujjt practices while the 
effect produced by the reports of the Kloction Commissioners is 
attU fresh. As it is not to be expected that Parliament will sit on 
4 nto September merely to improve the quality of the air in the 
neighbourhood of chemical works, it is easy to forecast the fortunes 
^ of a Bill which is likely to he opposed with much more soul than 
it is supported. It will be a wonder if it gets read a second time in 
^the Commons; it will be a miracle if it is carried through Com¬ 
mittee. Under these circumstances, it would havC been well if 
the Government bad been content to deal with the subject in a. 
4dighteT and more provisional fashion. Where the chances of 
^abatingexiatiog nuisances aro so few, the wiser course would have 
been to restrict the creation of fresh nuisanceB and to deal with 
- those already in being at some more convenient because more 
leisurely season. More good would have been done by a Bill 
.providing that no new works should be opened without the 
aceate of the Local Government Board; and that, even with such 
liceose, they should not he held to create any vested interest as 
iSgainst future lt?gis]ation. The advantage of these provisions 
would be that tho area of the nuisance which it is tlie object 
of such legislation to abate would not be extended in the Interval. 
Without some such precaution each withdrawal of a Noxious 
Gases Bill is an invitation to those engaged in the production 
of these gases to do their worst. Parliament is naturally disposed 
to treat existing nuasoncoe with more tenderness tha^ it shows to 
nuisances subsequently created; and in the space of a year a 
|l|OQd deal can be done in the way of enlarging old works and open- 
ug new ones. 

The Government have preferred, however, to bring in a Bill 
wbicb professes to deal with the whole subject, and this has now 
been read a second time in the House of Jjords. Its authors can¬ 
not be charged with the sin of ambition. The Bill introduced by 
the late Government was not a very tremendous measure ; but it | 
.had quite a vigorous, and even blustering, air by the side of 
Lord Huntley’s modest suggestions. It was proved before tho 
Itoyid Commission on Noxious Vapours that copper works are quite 
-os imurlous both to health and vegotaiion as alkali works; and in 
,the Bill of 1879 copper works were expressly included. It is true 
iithat they were dealt with in a more gentle .manner than alkali 
works. While the latter were subjected to spociGc regulations, 
copper works were only to bo compelled to prevent the escape 
cf noxious gas when it could be done at a reasonable expense. 

reason, no doubt, fur this variation was that assigned by 
the Royal Commissioners for excluding copper works from the 
•sopo of their recommendations. To make copper works harmless 
nquires .a large outlay, and in the then, and unfortunately still 
y r es o at, state mthe copper trade the means of making a large outlay 
Mrs not fortheonung. We pointed out at the time that, though 
Uliitffsig ht Constitiite a reason for not beaiinff hardly upon wows 
ddssaifly in Wog, It was no reason at all for allowing new woril^ to 
At opened t^n tiia aams easy condirions. The Alkali Works Bsgo- 
httian RiU over all difficulties upon this head by amking no 
mentioii of copper works. In common with eleven other trades in- 


candsd In Mr; Sdater BooWs Bill, they 

aideration. Lord Midlstan printed out Tkii^ y Ibat 

^ing w injustice wlioh has already giw doeuion to murii 
plaint. An owner of alkali works is coripellsd to adopt oorijly 
processes for consuming the noxious gasas given oiit in the usonii- 
factuie, or is subjected to a'^heavy fine for not adapting tnSBi. 
Can be be expechM not to feri angry whan he sees mt'tna Owner 
of other works, giving out gases quite as noxious id at lsBSt«sqnal 
abundance, has neither to consume them nor to snffiw fornot 
Sliming them? Nor does the mischief end with the sense of in¬ 
justice thus created. The same feeling of hardship extends to ^ 
'lns})ectors who have to watch the alkrii works, and to the m i wps - 
trates who have to deal with the charges broOght againrt their 
owners. Nobody says, in so many words, “ 1 will have nothing to 
do witli asking for and imposing penalties on one manafaetnrer 
for doing what another is ^owed not to do,” but the de- 
sira to adjust the balance is there insensibly, and the effect 
of it will probably be seen in laxity in the prosecution of offenders, 
and in leniency in dealing with them when prosecuted. The 
Archbishop of Oauterhury is naturally disturbed ,at the resjtiicM 
SRope of the Bill, iaasinuch os it will seemingly do little or nothing 
for tho inhabitants of Lambeth. Of late years DouUon wsw ” 
has come into fashion, and tho demand for it has led to a g^reat 
enlargement of the potteries which are the special industry of (he 
district. It is one of the many ill consequences of the settirinent 
of rich and poor in difleront neighbourhoods that the rich do, not 
know what the poor suffer. If Lambeth were made up of alter- 
ualo palaces and hovels, the inmates of both would be alike incon¬ 
venienced by tho fumes of the potteries. As it is, the rich live 
else where and escape, while the poor are forced to remain and suffer. 

Lord Kimberley defended the narrowness of the present Bill on 
the ground that great care must be taken lest, by interference 
with works from which the poor deiived their means of living, 
these works shoulti he stopped. No doubt this is a pari of the 
question which it is necessary to keep carefully in view. A 
village deriving its subsistence from works which destroy vegeta¬ 
tion and lower the standard of health for some miles round would 
have just cause to complun if, in its zeal to purify the air, Farli^ 
mont shut up the works and left the workers destitute. Ifet, if 
the owner is forced to introduce processes into the mano&ctttre 
which cut up all bis profits, the works will probably be destroyed 
quite as ofiectually as though they were closed by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment. In such a case as this there are two methods^ of abating 
the nuisance which may be adopted without running the^ risk 
which Lord Kimberley deprecates. In the first place, the inge¬ 
nuity of inventors may be stimulated by a provision that whenever 
a process can be discovered by which the noxious gases may be 
got rid of at a cost which shall not be ruinous to the owner, 
tho Local Government Board may order him to adopt this 
process. The dislike to incur a large expenditure is only one 
of tho motives which indisposes manufacturers to do the best 
they enn in the way of consuming noxious gases. Dislike to 
try new exwrimeuts is often quite as much the cause of their 
inaction, and this is not a sentiment with which the Legislature 
has any reason to deal tenderly. If tho Local Government Board 
was known to be always on the look out for processes suflicienUy 
cheap in their application to be reasonably enforced upon manu¬ 
facturers, there would be constant inducement held out to inventors 
to give their minds to. the discovery of something that should answer 
to this description. In the second place, the opening of similar 
works in places where they have not hitherto existed may be 
forbidden unless the owners are able to show that no injurious 
resell s will follow. Theai'gumeut that works which give Bubsiatance 
to a large number of persons must not bo closed, lest in trying to 
save the district from discomfort wo land it in destitution, m>es 
not apply in this case. When works are opened in a district 
hitherto unpolluted by noxious gases, the population which is to 
live by them has still to be brought toge^or. If permission to 
open them is refused, no one is injured, because the peo|fl6 on 
whom the injury is to be inflicted are not there to receive it. The 
only persons who are likely to be aflected one way or the^other are 
those who already live in the neighbourhood, and who will almost 
certainly he anxious to prevent the nuisance from being created. 

The controversy between local and central inspection is decided 
by this Bill in favour of the central authority. The loflpecton 
are to be appointed by the Local Government Board and paid by 
the Treasury. A slight concession, however, is made to toe local 
priaciple by a provision that any sanitary authority applying for 
on additional inspector, and undertaking to pay at least one^udf 
of his salary, may have one appointed for its own district. In 
this way local inspection will bo tried under favourable dosd£fions. 
The ordinary fault of local inspection lies in the indifference of the 
local authorities. Where these have been found willing to epend 
money in getting an Inspector all to themselves, they will^o- 
bably take care to get useful work out of him. 


A WEEK OX THE NILE. 

I. 

rpHEKE are now no fewer than thM vrimrieatrfa 
-A- to the Nile voyager. He may take a Coon meet go im 
^ steamer. He may go to fifioot iff ttldh afid ecwniM the 
journey by the postal l^at, in which case trill havi fittle time 

for sigbtpseeing. Or be may go by daharieh. If, aa some ikf, 
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Af wo^. ^' diilifil^ ** jtmjoM golden, it wUl l)a the. more correct 
to eoa^torixe thu last u the golden routo^ True, some derive 
.dahtbwA^ differeatly,,ehd ireihr it to a word sighi&iiig travel. 
The derivation of worae in common uee W.nativ^ and foreigners 
4 Uike la alwave a little dUEoult, and dahabieh, euggests ** drago* 
a eimilairly popular and siiiiiloi'lv corrupted expression, 
which it neede little more philological skill than is enjoyed by 
many trevelleia.to conne^ with the Hebrew targunif and interpret 
by interpreter. Oei'^u it is that to travel with a dragoman in a 
dahalneu is the easiest and, in most coses, tbo pleasantest way of 
spending a winter or a week that has yet been devised. You 
carry your house with vou. You have your books, your work, 
your healthful play. If your home party is large enough, you 
will have no strangers; if not, the presence of one or two is nn 
agreeable variety. The larger boats hold seven or eight peoplo 
comfortably; and it is, as a general rule, better if you iinvo places 
to fill up to choose casually any ono who is willing to come than 
to make the party exclusively of friends. I'riendahip is sometimes 
sorely tested in a throe mouths* voyage, whereas acqualnlance.ship 
often ripens into friendship. Tbo number of dahabiehs which 
leave Cairo every winter for the First or the Second Cataract is 
above a hundred, of which fifty per cent, are English, forty per 
•cent. American, and the rest German, an odd French or Ttalinii 
flag being sometimes seen. Unfortunately, when the French¬ 
man or Italian does come to Egy'pt, he makes Lis presemeo 
known and his visit memorable by defacing all the monuments 
within his n^och; and it is seriously proposed this year that 
all travellers deporting from Cairo should bu asked to make col¬ 
lections of the names of people wh(» hove inscribed them on the 
ancient sculptures with a view to their publication in the local 
Cffisatte as a warning to future oiFeuders. But it may bo fonrt'd 
that such a course would only cause worse destructions than 
ever by people omuloiis of the fuiiie of Erostruius. It is very 
easy IbV u sojourner at Cairo to got leave from the leader of a 
party going iip the Nile in a drhubioh logo ou board fur a fe\v 
days, if there is a vacant berth, and tlio dragoman is propitious. 
The trip should not at the utmost cost more than il. a day, in¬ 
cluding the railway fai*e back to Cairo from whatever point the 
boat may have reached. The traveller obtains a certain amount 
of knowledge as to the advantages and dviiwbucks of tlie Nile 
voyage, and comes back wiser, and perhaps sadder—for ho wishes 
he bad arniiiged to go in this fashion all the w'ay. 

At first sight the boat preseuts a very handsome, not to say 
magnificent, appearance, it is somewhat the shape of an English 
passenger stuamer with a high stem cabin and poup. But in the 
Nil© boat there is no fore cabin, aud the lialf deck comes forward 
beyond tbo middle. ‘In front of the door is o small open space 
on which the dragoman sits ii^ gorgeous apparel and gives his 
orders to captain aud crew alike in a stontoriuii voice, his words 
well mingled with such expressions as ^'ibn kalb,*’ or ibn khan- 
seer,” son of a dog or a pig, ns the case may be. The mast is a 
little further forward, and is a stout construction some liltoen or 
twenty feet high, on tho top of which, fastened by a kind of 
leathern bingo, is the yard. This is formed by joining three 
timbers, until tbo whole is something like one hundred feet lung. 
The sail is of a single piece, and tIuTo is no provision for taking in 
a reef. On tho whole, the eiiect of the full sail, supplemented by a 
little sail at tho stern, is very fine. A fleet of dahabiehs running 
swan's wing ” iKtforo tho wind, with the setllng sun imparting a 
rosy hue to the sails, and the Nile itdclf shinitig like gold, is n sight 
which,once seen, is never to be forgotten. When we enter tho saloon 
we find il a square room with divans at ei Lhor side, and many windows 
And mirrors, os well os a skylight. A narrow passage, on cither side 
of which arc the sleeping cabins, lends to a second or Indies’ saloon, 
and from it a stern gallery or balcony is reached, which is particu¬ 
larly useful to an ariisi, if one is on board. Many dnhabiebs, how-- 
i^ver. are without this feature, aud on the whole it is inoi-e orna¬ 
mental than useful, as it is too cold when tlio north wind blows, 
and we are^going up sti’eam, and too hot when wo have turued and 
.Are coming back with the full blaze into it of tho southern sun. 
The sleeping cabins are often very wide and comfortable, some¬ 
times mere cribs. The windows rattle unceasiogly, and are only 
opened and closed at tho risk of pinching your iinget-s. We have 
eoen other drawbacks to tho pleasures of a voyage. One gentleman 
who in a crowded boat w'as assigned a bed on tho top of a bath, 
was much annoyed by being treated to a shower-bath in the morn¬ 
ing watch. 8ome boats contain more than tho contract number of 
possetogers in the shape of rats and other vermin. There are enn- 
fitant £*augbts from open windows and doors that will not shut. 
The rudder creaks with a sound iutormedlate between a snore and 
ibe cty of a dying child. The night, or rather the early morning, 
is often very cold—so cold, at least, tlmt the bed clothes provided 
ovetnight are insufficient, and you rise to find that you have piled 
upon your feet not only ^ the coutents of your portmanteau, but 
perhaps the portmanteau itself. Moreover, jrou have hardly started ou 
voyage when you find out how much is left behind, and as long 
as you are in sight of Cairo, which is often for several days, you 
flend messengers for forgotten boxes of biscuits, or to change the 
tea, or to feftdi more blankets, until at last you are too fiir to send 
except ibr something very important: the more so, as your mes¬ 
senger finds it impossible, especially if you have given him a 
few ftaooe, to return bef<»ffi the next day, if then. On one 
occanon a messenger despatched to the next town to post and 
bring back letters, did not return, and after two days another 
sailor was sout to seek him. He also remunod away, and, finally, 
tho dragoman himself proceeded to the town, which was some 


ten miles off, and found the two marinerB in a ooflbe^sbop listening 
to the impassioned music of a singing^girl. Suob defections are 
not, however, common, and the men sent out generally return duly 
to the boat. On the whole, the members of the crow of a Nile boat 
pe a very fine, stalwart, hard*workibg, and obligiiig set, and, wbat 
is more, so honest and so well behaved, that you may trust them 
implicitly. The courtly rets, or captain, addresses them as "My 
pns,'* and they obey bis orders, even to the length Of plunging 
into the unkauwn depths bf the dark river on cold nights, when 
the boat is caught on a sandbank, or has to be towed to a safe 
anchorage by the shore. 

At last wo get out of bight of the white mosque of Mohammed 
Ali ou tho dill* above Cairo, and are fairly on the voyage, with 
the wind steady from the north, and the groat sail, with its dark 
blue border and long red pemiant, bending gracefully before us. 
Wo pass Khoda and tho Nilometer, the place where, as the 
dragoman inlbriuB us. Pharaoh’s daughter found Moses. We pass 
the great honeycombed hills of Toora, whence the stone for tho 
lyramids was taken across to Memphis, Tho site of Memphis is 
marked by the seemingly endless grove of dark palms on tho 
right, and as the evening wanes the Pyramids ou tho sandy plateau 
beyond, turn from yellow to pink, and finally to purple. Those of 
us who have not travelled that way before are ostonisbed at the 
number of the Pyramids. “ We thought," they say, “ there were 
three and no more, yet from one point it is easy to count a score." 
'Jliis observation probably leads to a lecture on tbe history and 
object of pyramids, and if one of tlie party knows Arabic, he forms 
A class at once, and so learning is not neglected, though ou 
pleasure wo aw? so dt^orminedly bent. Very few tourists contrive 
to ** do" tho Nile without becoming more or less interested in 
tho antiquities and their history, and a fcllow-possongor who 
can read a hieroglyph will have to find the answers to an 
endless catechism. When we stop for tbo night dinner is 
announced, ,aiid wo reluctantly tear ourselves from tho after¬ 
glow aud the zodiacal light, aud the stars with their bright 
refioctions in the river, to sit down to n repast which astonishes 
tbe inezpoiieucud i^yagor, not only by its lavish abundance, 
but by Its superior cookery. The brown Arab cook, with a 
wrotclied little mud stove in "a sort of box before tho mast, will 
turn out a dinner of eight or nine separate dishes, served perhaps 
for ten or a dozen people, superior in every way to the dinners on 
any one of the half-dozen English boats in which wo have made 
the voyage out and homo. Egyptian moat is not enticing in 
itself, but tho cooking goes fur to redeem it; and we cannot but 
think what famous food our cook would produce if he had the 
good English beef and mutton we have so often seen ruined in the 
galley of an ocean steamer. Tho dragoman is always inclined to 
make too much display, and contrives to Lave a magnificent dessert 
of fresh and dried fruits and sweetmeats during the whole coarse 
of tho voyage. 

Next morning, perhaps, the wind is contrary, and we are either 
tied up to the bank or “ tracking "—that is, a dozen unhappy 
sailors aro dragging us slowly along, chanting a wild song as tue^ 
go, and pulling at the rate of perhaps thi*oo miles an hour. It is 
weary work for the men, and almost as weary for tbe passengers, 
who, between tho English dislike of being dragged by human 
beings turued into beasts of burden, and tho impatience engen¬ 
dered by tho slowness of tho progress, sometimes find thom- 
scilves in a very irritablo mood. This frame of mind is bost 
relieved by a walk; but to get ashore is not always easy. The 
simplest wav is to t:iko oil' your boots and w'ade; but the ladies 
of the party want to come. The captain shouts to tho men 
to stop, but they aro chanting as they sw'iug along, and do 
not hear him, or tbink he is urging tiiem to greater oiTorts. 
Perhaps, aflcr all, the dragoman condosconds to step into the 
breach, and, calling the cook’s boy to Jiis aid, puts tbe party 
ashore in a row-boat. But this is an unusual experience; and 
thu chances aro that tho steersman dashes the dzihabieh against 
the bank with a vehemence which throws tho trackers ou their 
faces, and in a moment half of them are asleep on the sand where 
they fall, aud tbo others have come down to tho water’s edge, or 
nlunged in boldly, and run out tbo plank, or earned you ashore. 
Then a sailor is told off to walk after you with a long pole to 
keep trouhleeomo peoplo and buffaloes away, aud tho rest rouse 
themselves and recommence their chatit. You look proudly at 
tho bout. In gliding state the “ gilded vessel" goes, her reflection 
in tbe still water doubling the imposing ioiprossion she makes. 
The bank is in some places ten or twelve feet above the surface of 
the water, in others a fiat, shelving, sandy shore. Sometimes you 
can go for miles along what looks like the towing-path of a canal 
at home. Again, there are peninsulas aud capes to be rounded, or 
the men have to swim across a bav with the rope in their teeth. 
Y"ou seem to carry a little England with* you when you are 
among your own belongings and your own social usages on board; 
but when you land you realize how even a few miles from Cairo, 
and a fow hundred yards from your dahabieh, you aro indeed in a 
foreign land. But we must reserve our notes of the scenery and 
tho people for another paper. 

THE PBOPOSED MONETAKY CONFERENCE. 

M BA;BTH£LEMy ST.-HILAIRE is said to have in- 
• foiled his colleagues in the French 31 inistry that the 
United States have agreed to take part in an International lUlone- 
tary Conference, to bo held in Paris ne.Tt summer, for the purpose 
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O^ipozk^derinff how best a general eyetem of bimetaUiam can be not sure that any injuiy wSU be done to ^ ml interests' of waj 
adopted. Itia not yet known, and probably is not yet settled, of the countries about to be xapvesanted atd^ tlonfiirenoe. BU 
how the inTitationa are to be sent out to the other Powers; metalliam in ie a mistaken idea, and tne noibsuocess the 
whether, that is, France alone, or France in conjunction with the propoeal to adopt himetallism generally can, thkreibre^not m m 
United States, will send them. But it seems to bo generally ex- garded by any good eoonomist as a matter for regm At tiia 
pected that Germany, Austria, and Italy will make no objection same time, if the United States^ France, Italy) and Germany 
to be ropreseiited; and it is aseumed, as a matter of course, that to adopt bimetallism, no doubt it U wise on weir part to come to 
IlnglBau also will send delegates. We are not quite sure that it an agreement as to the proportions which shall be eatabtimd 
would not be the better course for Englpnd to decline the invita- between gold and silver, ana as to the general cunency of the 
lion. For two entire generations we have now bad a correncv as coins of the several countries adopting the system within the 
nearly perfect as it can be; and it is out of the question, therefore, territories of the others, ft was no doubt an advantage to the 
that we should agree to change it because other nations are less countries of the Latin Union—-France, Italy, Belgium, Switze^> 
fortunate. It may be objected, and no doubt it is to a certain land, and Greece—that they hod a common money, and that the 
extent true, that India is intensely interested in the silver ques- coin of each circulated freely within the territories of the rest. It 
tion, and that England is a trustee for India. But, although would particularly have been an advantage if all had had 
India has, no doubt, sufl'ered from the donreciation of «lver, she throughout metallic money. And in the same wi^ it would 
has not done so in her internal trade. The currency of India doubtless be an advantage, 'if the United States and Germany arc 
itself is perfectly satisfactory. There ia no deernaae in the pur- to join the Latin Union, that they should arrange the terms on 
chasing power of silver in India—or, at least, no greater decrease which they are to do so. But it is very doubtful, indeed, apart 
than is often produced by mere changes in the state of credit in a altogether from the jealousy that will be felt in regard 
community. And, this being so, it would be the height to England, whether Germany will consent to say that the 
of unwisdom te tamper with n currency that is so siiiis- policy she adopted at the end of the Franco-German war was a 
factory for the real purposes for which' a currency exists, mistake, and that she bos to apply to be admitted within th& 
India has suflered from the depreciation of silver because. Union tbuudod by Franco, and of which France is the head, 
having a silver currency, she has incurred obligations in The United States, Franco, and the other countries of the Latin 
gold, and gold, as compared with silver, h>is become of enor- Union, however, are bimetallic; and iu going into a Conference to 
mously greater value. But this is no reason for a change in iho settlehetween them thebaais on which bimetallism shi^beoo&tinued, 
Indian currency, and we doubt yery strongly -whether such a they are acting rationally and prudently, provided they have made 
change would in the least diminisli the evil. It has been couclu- up their minds to maintain bimetallism. At present, as is well 
sively settled, as the result of the discussions raised by the various known, the bimetallic system is suspended in France and the other 
proposals of late years made to tamper with the Indian currency, countries of the Latin Union, silver being no longer freely coined; 
that all such proposals orif^nated in a iniscoucfiption of the while in the United States the relation borne by silver to 
problem to be solved, and are undeserving of considoratiun by the gold is not the same as it is within the Latin Union. It u not 
indian Government. We may conclude, tborcforc, as a matter unroasouable, therclure, that each party should desire to come to 
beyond doubt, that neither India nor England will agree to the some agreement with the others as to what relation is to be 
adoption of bimetallism; and, th^ being so, it would be the wiser adopted, and as to whether bimetallism is to be resumed in full 
course at once to tall Franco and the United States that we force in the future. 

cannot uiitor into a discussion for adopting a system which we are It does not appear probable, then, that the proposed Conference 
perfectly resolved we shall not adopt, and it would be advisable will lead to much result, England, as we have boed pointing out^ 
even in the interests of France and the United States themselves, cannot agree to a change of her currency; and the other coun- 
For, if the Conference is to bo successful, its object certainly will tries will probably be too jealous of England to bind themselves to 
not be served by the presence of delegates instructed not to agree a system which she rejects, while Germany will hardly like to 
to the resolutions to to proposed for adoption. But it is geiier- confess that the great coinage reform which *hns cost her so much 
idly assumed that it would be discourteous to refusr) the invita- w'os an extravagant blunder. But it is quite clear all the same 
tion; and we suppose, therefore, that English delegates will attend that the {position of the United States, France, and Germany in 
the Conference, and will go there with instructions similar to regard to their coinage is becoming intolerable. Germany, as wo 
those delivered to Mr. Goschen and Mr. Jlucks Gibbs a couple of have just been saying, began the nnschiof. She made a mistake in 
years ago. ^ ^ adopting a staudarrl of value unsuited to hor circumstiinces, and she 

Nor do the other Powers really need our cooperation in this committed a further mistake in popping short when success was. 
matter. The depreciation of silver was originated by the de- within her reach, instead of strenuously carryingTout the reform 
cisio^ of Germany to substitute gold for silver ns the standard of which had already ftrwt her very dear. She new has a large gold 
value when she adopted the wise resolution to abolish the various coinage, with a very coiiHiderablo silver currency which legally i» 
eurrendes previously existing, and to^ introduce one uniform cur- of the same value as gold, but intrinsically is not so. France, on 
rency for toe whole Empire. Tho unification of the currency was the other hand, which has been bi-mctallic since the Bovoluticin, 
a most wise step,^ whether regarded from an economic or a Ihougli still remaining so in theory, in practice has suspended bi¬ 
political point of view. But the substitution of gold for silver metallism. For several years now, no silver has been allowed to 
was unwise. Germany is too poor a country to need a medal so b<? coined, and consequently Iho French silver pieces maintain their 
dear as gold, and her trade would really bo belter sfjrved by a valim only becaiiso they enjoy a monopoly. As a natural conse- 
cunrency of a che^er material. I’he volume of her trade is com- quenciJ of this state of things, Franco has boon rapidly losing her 
paratively small. The transactions themselves are also individually gold. A few years ago tho Bank of France held the greater part 
small, and therefore silver would constitute for her a much l>ettor of its metallic reserve in gold, and only the smaller port of 
standard of value. There is no earthly reason why Germany it in silver. Now its gold rest^rve has fallen to a little more 
should sot of her own motion, apart altogether from what other than 21 millions, while tho silver exceeds 50 millions. If 
Powers may do, decide to go back from gold to silver, while allows things to go on as at present, before very long the -whole of 
maintaining tho unification ot her cuirency. That would be tho her gold will hav^r disappeared, luid then she will have 
best course, and it would probably in itself put on end to the been loft with silver alone. No doubt France is rich enough 
depreciation of silver originated by the previous action of Gor- to buy back gold, whenever she i*eally mokes up her mind 
many. But in the way of doing this tnere is the false shame to the sacrilicc; but, even if she does so, how is she to get 
which forbids a Government to confess that it has nigde a grievous rid of the mass of silver which has accumulated in the counlary ? 
and costly mistake in a mat^ of such moment. And tiiere The Bank of Franco clearly cannot adbrd tho loss whi^ would be 
is the further obstacle that it is generally supposed, because entailed upon her were silver to be demonetized by the sole of 
England has a single gold standard, and is the greatest of over fifty millions sterling of that metal, and, therefore, the French 
commercial nations, that, therefom, there must bo some peculiar Government, whose debt is alreoily great enough, will have to bear 
virtue in a gold cuirency. That is, of courst*, a mere superstition, the burden. The United Stales, ngain, are producers of silver, 

A gold currency suits England because she is the greatest of com- and it is to their interest, ihei'eforo, that the value of silver should 
mercial countries and because her transactions are individually of be maintained ; that they should be able to obtain a good price for 
large amount. She needs, therefore, a largo coin like a sovereign, go important a commodity. Their settled national pouev is to give 
as the unit of her calculations; but a country like Germany has protection to native industry, and the silver interest has knows 
no such need, and is better served by a smaller unit. Lastly, how to avail itself of this policy, and has compelled the Oovem- 
tfaere is the fear that, in abandoning gold to England as the solo ment to adopt bimetallism, and to pass an Act making corn- 
standard of value, other nations would b(» giving up to hor a great pulsory tho coinage every year of 4,800,000/. of silver. But this 
commercial advantage; that, in short, where the best monetary silver the people will not take, and it is consequently accumulating 
system is, there will follow the best financial business of the in the Treasury vaults. It will ho a serious loss to the Government 
world, and that, cohsequo.utly, England will continue to be the if the Bland Act is repealed, and this silver has to be sold as a 
centre of the banking and trade of the world. This, again, is a depreciated commodity, while we may be sure tbo silver interast 
snare enperstition. It is not because England has a gold currency will use all its infiuence to prevent such a consummation. There 
that she is the world's banker, but because she has the greatest is no denying, then, the dilemma in which those three great 
available capital, because her banking system is more developed nations find themselves, and it is very plain that they cannot much 
than that of other countries, and because her trade is greater, longer go on in this way. But, as we have already said, the Con- 
She does a lar^r busiuess with every part of the world than any ferenco plan on which they have hit is hardly likely to help them 
Other coiintiy ms, and consequently she is able to avail herself of out of their difficulties. 

. 'her ampins funds in a way that they cannot attempt. But 
it is very probable, indeed, that the refusal of England to — 

adopt Idmetallism will induce other coantries, and more parti- 
ciriarly tba United States, to follow the example, and that, 
therefore, the Conference will fall to the ground. If so, we are 
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^ THE THEATRE& 

"I^TR. EDWIN BOOTH’S King Lear thus far suipasses any 
performance which he has given to a Loudon audience. 
It la trno that there is no single quality displayed in it of 
the possession of which he bad not bcfoie given evidence; 
but on no former occasion has so much been demanded of 
him at oncoj and on no former occasion has his genius been 
•0 unflagging. The word wo have just used, “genius,” is 
one fwaiost the too bounteous use of which we have often pro¬ 
tested; and there are few words which lose their value more 
Iw being scattered broadcast. If wo hod hesitated to apply it to 
Mr. Boothes acting before he had appeared os (Ithello and King 
Lear, we should have hesitated no longer after he hud dune so. In 
Ids rendering of both characters there was apparent that native 
sense of grandeur and poetry which not oven the highest 
talent can achieve, but the combination of which with all 
thi^ the highest talent can acquire in the direction of art and 
artifice may certainTy he said to deserve the namo of genius. In 
Othello, as we observed, the actor’s power on a few occanions 
seemed to flag; in King Lear there are no such occasions. I'rnra 
fixet to last the character, with its senility, its slowly and surely 
increasing madness, its overwhelming hursts of passion, its moving 
tandemesa and feebleness, and, underlying and seen through all 
these, that authority to which Kent makes marked reference, was 
eeisea and prosen toil with extraoi’dinary force. iSo complete are 
the interest and the illusion that it is only when the play is over 
that the fine art which rules the storm of passion is apparent, and 
that such delicate inventive touches as the suggestion to Ije.ar'H 
wandering wits of the troop of horse shod with felt are remem¬ 
bered. The diameter is of coiirso tho more difficult because it 
begins at such high pressure in the very first sceno that 
any coming tardy oil after that sceno has been successfully played 
would be unhappily accented. Nothing could well be finer thun 
Mr. Booth’s rage and disappointment with Cordelia, and the half- 
insane curse which follows them, and throughout the sceno his 
senile yet royal bearing, and thrtt grace and happiness of gesture 
to which we have on other occasions referred, wero marked. Mr. 
Booth seems to have founded, rightly, as it seems to us, his con¬ 
ception of Lear’s attitude i f. the period of the play’s beginning 
upon the significant spoedu's intorchniigcd between llegiiu and 
Goneril, which are omitted in tho stage version:— 

Ooir. You HPO how full of ohanjfos Iii.s :igo in; the obsorviiLLon we have 
made of it hath not bai'ii little ; Iih nl\vii\.s IovimI our simUt most, ami with 
wliat poor he hath now east lu-r oil'a|ipi'iii-s too grossly. 

Uecj. *Tis the inliiiiul\ of hLs age; yet he hath ever but slenderly known 
himself. 

Gon. The best and .snumleMl of his time hath been but rush ; then must 
wo look to receivo Iruni his u;;(', not alone the im]H'rfei‘tii>us of Imig- 
engrnfted condition, but, tlo-rowithiil, tho unruly wayuardiiess that inliiin 
and choleric years brin^ with tliom. 

In King Lear’s next scene, with Kent and Oawahl, IMr. Booth 
marks a slight inert^ase in what may be called his ** duiteduos.s,” and 
bis rising anger witli Goneril lends admirably np to the over- 
fKiwering passion of the well-known speech ending 
that ^]lc may fci-l 

liow Hbiiqier than n Hi-rpcul's tooth it is 
To have a thunk li>i.s chiid. 

In the second act there is int.en.io pathos in his eager welcoming 
of Regan and the dlsappoinlment which quickly follows upon it, 
finely marked in, amongst other points, the delivery of tho words 
to Kent, “ O sir, are you free P fc 3 ome oilier lime fur that,” 
as contrasted with the fury of the subsequeut question, 
“ Who put my man i’ tho stocks ? ” A striking proof of 
the Qxcoilenco of INIr. Booth’s porformnnee is found in the fact 
that the great speech at the end uf this act, ending with 

No, you unnatural hags, 

. I will have nuch rcvcni^es on 3*011 both, 

That all the world shall—[ will do huch tilings:— 

What they are, yet I know not; hut Hum* shall bo 
The terrors of Iho earth. You think I’ll "weep ; 

No, I’ll not weep :— 

I have full enuso of M'eoping; but this heart 
■Shull break into :i hundred iliousand Haws, 

Ur ere I'll weep.—U foul! 1 ahull go mad ! 

ie to the full as efiectivo and impressive as tho speech already 
referred to in the former act, Tho growing madness of 
the sceno on the heath, marked among other things by the 
fascinated interest with which Lear listens to I’our Tom’s 
babblings, is admirably expressed, nnd tho scene of actual madne.ss 
18 acted with a power and reality in which the truest art on tho 
actor’s part avoids any hint of repulsivcness. But Mr. Booth’s 
greatest triumph is perhaps attained in the concluding scenes of 
the play. His Othello hud shown that he was not deticiont in 
tenmirneSB, as on some former occasions ho had seemed to be; but 
U hardly prepared one for the overpowering pathos of “ For as J 
am a man, I think this lady. To be my child Cordelia.” We have 
«een no acting more thrilling than Mr. Booth’s in this and in the 
last scene of the tragedy—scenes which none but a great actor 
cO'ild give 'with tho combination of feeling and skill which the 
words demand. The pathetic confusion and wandering of tho 
speech just referred to, with its sudden gleam of recognition at 
the end, are matched by the wailing over Cordelia’s body, in¬ 
terrupt^ by, “ 1 kill’d the slave that was a hanging thee.” No 
lass touching it Iiear’s death, with the moments immediately pre- 
cedii^ it. would be difficult to speak too highly of 

a performance woich cannot but be the result of close and careful 


stady, working hand in hand with imagination and passion. It» 
to be ragrotted that such a piees of acting la ao “ drwdf^y 
attended for the moat part, % the other actors conceraed. Mr. 
Ryder’s Kent is admirable, and so is Mr. F. Charles’s T^l. Mr. 
Redmond probably has good intentions as Edgar, but gives them 
expression in a somewhat blatant way. Of the rest of tho personages 
it is best not to speak at all. 

It is not unamusiog to note the attitude produced in the minds 
of some critics by the revival of a Shakspeaiian play wMch bos not 
been seen for a long time on the £ngUw sta^e except in a bastard 
Italian version. On this occasion the untamiliar has become, 
oddly enough, not so much magnificent as matter for a kind of 
respectful gibing. It has been discovered that the play contains 
situations which may perhaps rtuse or suggest a laugh, and yet, 
os wo all know, it is really u tragedy. What is more odd is that 
fault has been found with the actmg version for its bemg muti¬ 
lated and confusing, while at the samo time the ruthless ^ngth of 
the play, in spite of the “mutilations,” has not given satisfaction. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Booth’s acting version is far more clear 
and coherent than is tho original play. 

A chief feature in the revival at Sadler’s Wells, under Miss 
Isabel Bateman’s management, of Macbeth is the marked improve¬ 
ment which is to be i^orved in Mrs. Crowe’s Lady Macbeth, a 
part in which sho now seems able to give far more successful ex-^ 
preasiun than she did before to her feeling of the character. 
Her Hcting, especially in the scene of meeting with tho Thane, 
was charged with a feeling of tho situation, and was marked 
by singular grace and dignity of gesture. Mr. Warner’s Mac¬ 
beth is a 1(^88 satisfactory performance. Mr. Vezin's Macduff 
is given with dignity and impulse. The play is presented with 
Lockes singing witches, personages who seem to us curiously 
out of place in it, but whose iutruduction pleases some of tho 
audience now, ns no doubt it did when they were first invented. 
The manner in which the whole thing is arranged augurs well for 
the siiccesH ot the management. 


REVIEWS. 

MAUAFJ-Y’S KESCAIITES.* 

present demand for readable presentations of the ii of 
JL the great writers, ancient and modern, appears to 1^ almwt 
insatiable. We are having supplied to us just now not only series 
of light volumes on ancient and on foreign classics and on English 
men of Icth'rs, hut also two distinct series of sketches of philo- 
Hophers. The avowed object of these works is to make the lead¬ 
ing thoughts of the writers treated of known to the general 
reader, and only secondarily to assist the student of philosophy. 
The publishers of the series which now specially interests us 
count, they tell us, on a general “ growing interest m Philosophy, 
ai-isiug out of tho difl’usion of Learning and the nrogress of 
iSeicnce.'’ These works are to tell the reader “ who tne founders 
of ths chief systems wore, nnd how they dealt with the great ques¬ 
tions of the Vlniverse ”; after that, it seems, “ to give an outline oC 
their lives and characters, to show how* the systems were connoted 
witii tho individualities of the writers,’ nnd so on. The series will, it 
is thought, “ thus unfold tho History of Modern Philosophy under the 
light cast on it by the labours of tbe chief system-builders.” The 
pchemo is certainly a bold one. To get at the heart of a philoBO- 
piiic system, to perceive its manifold relations to other systems,and 
to make all this intelligible and interesting to the “ general reader " 
williin the limits of tdro hundred pages, may safely be said to be 
no light task. If practicable at all, it can only be so to tbe hands 
of a thorough expert, familiar with all the ground to be travelled 
over, and having the happy art uf reshaping the materials which 
hit has made completely Jus own, so as to give them a form which 
will at once appeal to tbe unphiloaophic popular intelligence. 

Tlie appetirauco of IVofessor Muhall'y's volume on Descartes at 
the head of tho scries gives one a good opportunity of appreciating 
the nature of the practical ;)roblem to bo solved. If anybody is 
qualified to make philosophy ntadablo oven to quo who runs, it 
should bo tho Professor. Jlo is by no means what the Germans call 
a pure Philosoph von Fach ; on the contrary, the chair which ho 
fills ui Dublin is devoted to Ancient History. He has written on 
a number of distinctly popular subjects; for example, Greek 
social life. And while thus a man of letters, he has tried 
bis hand at popularizing metaphysic by attacking one of 
tho most difficult systems of ancient or modern times, Kant’s 
(critical Philosophy. After this, one w'ould suppose that to mako 
l)o.scnrtcs digestible to the average reader’s intellectual stomach 
would be a mere bagatelle to Professor Mahafi'y. Yet, strange to 
say, instead of having rcpiicod to show his powers by lightly 
taking tho leap offered him, he appears rather to have backea, 
and refused to take it at all, preferring to reach his desired goal by 
a circuitous road. In other words, the author has talked very 
little about tho philosophy of Descartes, but occupied himself 
mainly in giving an nccuuut of the man, his life, bis relations to 
the Church, to courts, to society, and so on. And, even with re¬ 
spect to Descartes’ writings. Professor Mahaffy seems to think that 

• Philoao/Jiicat Cfassica for KnglUh HeuJtrt, Kditcrl by \\'. Knijflit, 
LL.P. Dwffrto. lly J. X*. Maliatfy, M.A., &c. ludiuburgh nnd J.irndt-n: 
Ifiackwood St Sons. x88o. 
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tt to bhi puxpoae to give an account of hla worlc in matbe* 

maties, astronomy, optics, and so on, quite aa much as in philosophy; 
at iaaat be gives considerable space to setting forth his acbiove- 
scisxits in thesQ branches of science. By thus conceiving his sub¬ 
ject, the writor has certainly succeeded in making a readable 
Tolume. The history of the French ffeniilhomme'a fiiendship with 
royal ladies, of his coquettings with the Church, ond oven of his 
qnoint phvsical conceptions as to the vortices and tho pineal gland, 
have on t^e face of them a charm which it would ho moro diffi¬ 
cult to extract from the doctrines of innate ideas, of perception, 
or of logical method as unfolded in the Heffha pour la directum dc 
Vvaprit, JJut, then, who could have anticipated that the inter¬ 
preter of Kant to English readers would have car«*d to lighten his 
task in this way P 

There are several conceivahlo reasons why Mr. .Mahaffy may 
have preferred to talm the cour.^o he has taken, llo may have 
shrewdly suspected, or have gathered from his earlier e.vporiencea, 
that the general render caniiut ivadily he enticed into giving tliu 
requisite attention to the mastery of a wntev's philoaophic con¬ 
ceptions. In other words, he may he sceptical ns to the prac¬ 
ticability of the plan set forth by tho puhlisluirsiii their prospectus. 
But, if HO, we are left to wonder why he accepted the tnslc of ex¬ 
pounding a philosopher at all. Or ho may have talmn his parti¬ 
cular view of the subject hecauso this happens to bo more con¬ 
genial to his mind. Tins is certainly t.h(^ more, natural su])])asilioD, 
imd is moreover borne out by interual evidence. Tho exposition 
of the philosophy which, as wo Imve said, occupies but a propor> 
tionatoly small part of the volume, docs not rca>l like the work of 
a mind that b>is thoroughly saturated itself for the inoracnt with 
the ideas to be unfolded. On the contrary, the expositor appears 
to look at the system of Dcscarte^ rather from without than 
from within. lie tells us all about the history of the ]iliilosupher'H 
doelriues, gives a full and detailed account of his various writings, 
makes now and again neat little precis of Lis arguments, and yet 
never, to our thinking, siiccetnls in making his ifIo.is iuiidJigible to 
the modern paint of view. When he does attempt to detiuo Des¬ 
cartes’ posidjbu in rehitiou to modern problems, he seems to us to 
bo anything but helpful. 

To gJite but one instoDC4\ What can be made of this ? AVe 
can hanfly doubt that in its original form his sj'stem ouplit to 
have established extension on the sumo basis as thought, being the 
clear and distinct perception which we have of a quality different 
from thought. Ihit Descarles’ philosophy w as tho very opposite 
of what historians of philosophy have dcHcribod it—it was not a 
system based on the observation of the facts of consciousnt'ss” (p. 
150). AVhom does Mr. iVlaliaify mean by tho historians of philo¬ 
sophy ? Does he include Kuno Fischer, the lii-st li\ ing expounder 
of Descartes, in tho class? Again, if his system is not what theso 
historians represent it as being, how C(in we ho in the state 
of hardly doubting “ that, in its original form,” &-c. ? Any¬ 
body who takes this view seems to us totally to misnppreheud 
what Bescaiios means by intuitive certainty. The criterion of 
certainty to him is that reflection cannot w'eaken the con¬ 
viction by introducing any possible ground of doubt. Tic found, 
on a first view of the matter at least, that reflection might 
throw^ our persuasion of tho existence of oxtcrnnl things into 
a position of unstable equilibrium, whereas it could not oven 
momentarily disturb our conviction of our conbcious mental cxiul- 
ence. If Descartes hod shared common modern views respecting 
the relation of subject to object, thought to existence, he would, 
or, to use Hr. Manaffy's term, he ** ought ” to, have put tho cei^ 
taintof each on the same level. But then Descartes’ system is 
what it is just because it preceded all the modern discussions 
about the reialion of subject to object in koowdedge. Since, more¬ 
over, this was the conception of certainty habitually present to 
Descartes’ mind, he did not feel called on to distinguish in an 
emphatic way between the immediate certainty belonging to self- 
evident afiirmarions as the coyito ergo sum and the mediate or 
derivative certainty obtained by simple and clear demonstration, 
la point of fact, in the It^glea hp uses tho word intuition both for 
the apprehension of self-evident principles and for tho recognition 
of the necessary coDcluBivenesB of a demonstrutiun. Hr. Mahafiy 
notices this (p. 150), but by his way of referring to it as the over¬ 
looking of **a capital distinction” shows that ho looks on it 
simply as a defect in Descartes’ method, without appearing to see 
how It is connected with the cardinal idea and purpose of his 
philosophy. 

Taken, however, in tho light of a Bummary of Descartes’ prin¬ 
cipal writings, Air. Mahaily’s volume is to be praised for its 
general doamcBS and its precision of language in the absence of 
ivll technicalities of expression. This is of coarse saying less than 
would be said if tho writings thus epitomized were thoso of a 
technical writer like Kant, since*. Descartes’ owu language, if we 
except, perhaps, parts of the Hryleaf is singularly clear; yet it 
deserves fo be recorded. In some places, too, Mr. Mahafiy has 
added to the Bnfj^liuh reader’s knowledge of Descartes by references 
to negl^ted writings. Thus, tho account of bis ethical views, 
taken from letters on the Sovereign (.iood prepared for the Princess 
KUzaberii and the Queen of Sweden, is a welcome addition to our 
knowledge of the father of modern philosophy. Possibly Air. 
Mahal^ makes too much of these discourses, which do not give 
Its onyjpring like a system of ethics. Yet they contain valuable 
pointlir example, the possibility of regarding the three 

an(»ait oonceptioiie of the highest good, pleasure, virtue, and per«> 
foetton of development, as alike true and reconcilable under a 
larger conception (p. I9i)« Hr. Mahafiy’s endeavour to bring 
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into view the less eommouly recognised ^ oOkiMaitea'is work 
deserves all praise. is only a pity that eudiK piod work dtoiild 
be here arid there niamd now by an ovar-eatnriate qf Deseartse* 
contributions, now by a strong and inexact litatoment 
ing his relation to other thinkers. For exaihple, whi^! Mr. 
Maba^ quotes os ** acute psychological mmarks on^ tiie hhm- 
bination of pleasurable and pmnful elements in the emotions of tho 
theatre,” d:c. (pp. 188, 189), will certainly not strike most 
psychologists as such. They can hardly foil to be reminded Iqt 
contrast of Hume’s penetrating observations on the same subject 
Again, when tho author asserts (p. 161) that Descartes, in the' 
Sixth Discourse of hisDio/></*»c, “ lays down explicitly all the argu¬ 
ments and illustrations ” with respect to the perception of distsice 
used long afterwards by Berkeley in his Theory Vinon, and 
which tho latter dishonourably wishes to pass off as porfeotiy 
original, the reader is inclined to suspect a touch of exaggeration, 
(^lerlaiiily it is an exaggeration to say that “ tho raetapbyitio 
of Tioeko and of his English followei's down to the present 
ci'iitury was essentially anli-Cartesian” 204); and, when 
the writer goes on to say that this moUiphysic was genemly, 
that reason, unfruitful and shallow,” the reader’s confidence in 
his sobriety of mind is not. likely to be re-established. Then Hr. 
Alahally’s way of accounting for this shallowness is likely to strike 
the ma^er as a little odd. He says that this was duo to the fact 
that metaphysics became divorced from mathematics. By a 
“ remarkable accident,” he observes, it happened that “ none of tho 
leading English mctaphysiciana in the suventeontb century were 
mathematicians.” This gave “ ignorant people ” a chance of talk¬ 
ing metaphysics—among others (so it seems) • Locke and his fol- 
lowei’H—“ which they could not easily attempt liS long as tho 
principles of Descartes prevailed.” But, since Mr. Maliaffy tells 
113 only two or Ihroo pages ht^fo^e that, oven in tho full zenith of 
tho Cartesian philosophy, wlioii, therefore, it may be safely said to 
have “ prevailed,” not only ignorant wTiters, but mere tolkeie in 
society, including fine *• Cartesiau ladies,” began to learn Carte- 
sianism for social purposes, like ciU’d-playing, this remark about 
ignorant people taking up philosophy because it bad becomo 
(li\orccd from mathematics is a lilllo perplexing. 

A"ot an occasional dash of Hibernian warmth and force of 
nttornneo is after all not unpleasant in itself, and if one is content 
to read Mr. Mahafiy's hook, not ho much to get exact ideas about 
Descartes’ position in the history of philosopliy ns to contemplate a 
curious picture of a reiuavkable inan, llie presence of this touch of 
exaggeration now and ugnin will not seem out of place. Our 
author mny ho congratnlated on having made the picture of 
Descartes in the midst of his social surroimdings, learned, clerical, 
and fashionable, very complete and vivid, lie evidently enjoys 
setting forth the essentially noii-theological and pagan cast of 
mind of the man, who, in spite of numerous obstacles, skilfully 
managed for so long to maintain friendly rchitious with Jesuits 
and with Drotestant elergy. Mr. Mahafiy by no means spares the 
weaknesses of Descartes, and dwells at soiuo length on his fear of 
Ohurch disapproval, and on the questionable means which he em¬ 
ployed, as for example in dealing with the doctrine of the 
Eucharist, to avoid the experience of Galileo. Yet, on tho whole, 
the biographer seems to be in sufficient sympathy with the type of 
charactor portrayed; as well ns with that ideal of gentlemanly 
*'generosity,” with its due recognition of tho claims of the senses, 
and of reason, of expediency, and of truth, to which it sought to 
conform. 


ASPHODEL.* 

M ISS BRADDON is a wise woman, for she knows how 
to read the signs of the times and to profit by them. 
Twenty years ago people were more romantic than thev are at 
present, and when Mr. AVilkio Collins published the Jroman in 
White it w'as received with acclamations that showed that he bad 
exactly hit the taste of his i^e. Miss Braddon followed suit with 
a series of novels wbero life becomes a spasm aud hiitorv a 
whiz,” of which the most powerful example is Menry Zhm^* 
Now murders and bigamies bavo ceased to interest, and deteotives 
have boon found out. The woifld has become more self-ooiiseioUB; 
and Miss Braddon, ^uick to see tliat some change is neoeosaiy, 
gives us the blue china, the Japanese screens, and afternoon teas, 
that make up so large a portion of modern existence. 

The heroine of this new novel is not called Asphodel, as we 
might Lavo expected, but Daphne. Indeed, tho name of Asphodel 
is only once mentioned in tho bf)ok, in the statoment that it was given 
to thu heroine when a child by a “ painter friend of her father’e.” 
fi'hiH hardly soomaasufiicient reason for the choice of a title; still, 
meaningless as it is, it is at least on advauco on Juai a$ I Am, 
Daphne is tho daughter of Sir Vernon Lawford by bis second wifo, 
who leaves him a few years after thoir marriage. Sir A^einon con¬ 
ceives a bitter dislike to tho child, whom he sends from one 
Bohool to anothor, and when the reader makes aoquaintimee with 
her. she is staying with a governess and ascboolfcffiow at an inn at 
Fontainebleau. Daphne is a very erratic young person, and has 
taken advanta^ of her governess’a sick headache to escape into the 
forest with tbelicavy aud respectable Martha Dibb, lind tobask away 
the long eummer’s day. She is always boasting of hbr indifference 
to beat, as well she may, for surely no damsel of .senslbi* 

AaphodtU A Novel. By the Author of " 
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JbjF0 dream^ of aimeari^g on a saffbeating June 
infwne ia a . oluo seigie dm lined with icarlet oord op the hack,” 
and with ioarl 4 atobkinga peeping fifom below it. The only pos¬ 
sible eaeuae for such a oostume woold have been hair like the rayeu’s 
wing, hot tlaphneh locks are of the brightest gold. In this 
amasing dress she ia attempting a comp^hensiye sketch of the 
surrounding country, when a yoico from behind a rock makes 
several gratuitous suggestions as to colour. This voice of course be- 
loon to the hero, and, for all the idea wo have of his personnlity, he 
mif^t as well have remainod behiud the rock fur the roat of the 
book. By and by, however, ho omorgeH, frateruizes with Daphne, 
audaaks to be allowed to join her picnic. Their meal is scanty 
and not voxy inviting, the ptbm da riaistmwe being half a fowl 
which **even in its zenith ” (what is tho zenith of a fowl P) hod 
hew a poor specimen of its kind. Ilowover, they make the best 
of it; and, by the time they have finished, matters have advanced 
BO far that too gentleman inquires the lady’s name, which slio tells 
him is Poppma. She is led to do this not from any .special ad- 
miratioD of that lady’s character, but merely because' Poppica was 
the last person of whom Dnphne bad rend. In roLurn tliu lioro, 
whose name we may as well say at once was (iorald Goring, 

g ives her a sketch of liis family history, and of thu Indy to whom 
e is engaged, though without mentioning either liis name or hers. 
It is, therefore, a groat blow to Daphne whim a yeai lator he 
appears at homo as tho betrothed of her boautiful half sister 
Madolino (why not Madeline P). The devotion of this pair of 
sisters is at least ns unusual as their constant expression of il. 
Indeed verbal eudearmenlH are lavished on each other in tho most 
unblushing way by all the characters, who nover open their 
mouths without apostrophizing iliu person to whom they are 
speaking with some tender epitliot btigumiug with a D. Crushing 
as bust sbe can her vonr-old jKission for btir future brother-in-law, 
Daphne fakes to athletic pur.siiit 8 —rowing, hilli.'irds, and lawn- 
tonuis—in company with a rejected lover of Madoline's, ono Edgar 
TurchiU, owner of a very old and beautiful place in the; neighbour¬ 
hood, of which he speedily longs to make Daphne mistress. Miss 
Draddon ia at her best when she id describing these old VN'arw'ick- 
shiro hulls and pastiires, which it is evident she both 
knows and loves. Wo are sorry to say sho has not 
succeeded so well wilh Insr liiimau beings. Daphiic, indeed, 
with bor inmiilsive, pleuhuie-loving, vet truthful nature, is on the 
whole pOBsiDle. enough, and if her language contains an uuduo 
amount of tho word “ awful,’’ she is often amusing in her 
ili})piincy. lint the othi-rs luivo no individuality at all. I'Mgar 
Turchill 18 a dreary Bp«*ciinen of bucolic worthir.ess, Mi^oliiie is 
** splendidly null,” while (lerald Goring, the mnu of many talents 
and more laziness, son t»f a self-made father and high-born mother, 
and sent to Eton at fifteen, is no more like a real person than 
the flow'erR on Mr. Munis'.s daisy paper are like real daisies. 
Miss Brnddon has done mueh liettor than this. However little 
we may approve of the heroes of her former novels, at least we 
know something deiinite about them, and could describe if 
necessary. But wo have as little idea of what I^lr. (Juriug is like, 
08 people present at a dark tcaiwa of the shape of thu spirit hand 
that touches their cheek. 

Thus far the story is a mere idyl, but with Mr. Goring’s arrival 
it takes a shape which involuntarily challenges comparison with 
the temptatiou of Maggie Tnllivcn*. Daphne, too, sees her dangiT, 
struggles and tries to avoid it; and, by way of lifeguard, accepts 
the proffered devotion of Edgar Turchill. Gerald Goring, whose 
marriage has been postponed by the selfishness of Madolino’s father, 
takes refuge in Canada; bui, when tho wa'. m season comes on, be 
returns to Enghuid, and tho two pairs of hwers and Sir Vernon go 
abroad together on a three months' tour. This tou*^ oceujiii^s the 
whole of the third volume, and is a mixture of iin<'dc!(or and the 
diary of an enthusiastic soul ou first leaving Eiighmd. VVe are 
told at what hour they rose, how each person breakfasted, when 
they neglected to come in for luncheon, and when tliey did not. The 
two “ supreme ” moments that came to them were at Frilmurg, 
listening to the organ and standing on the bridge *, and it seems hard 
that the same place should claim both. At last matters came to 
ft crisis in tho woods at Giion. The blue lake winks at Daphne 
itlto a Titanic eye.” Mr, Goring makes his confession in a more 
mytbological way than wo should Inivo thought possible, even from 
the son of a self-mado contractor:— 

** You aro not going to oscapt^ mo so easily,” he aaid, pale to tho lips with 
strongest feeling. **Nu; you nud 1 have a long reckoniug to settle. W'hat 
do you tbiuk I am msdu of, that you dure to treat me you h.-.-v'e done for 
the*last month ? Am 1 a dog lu bo whistled to your side, i ) be lured away 
fiom love aud fealty u> anutluT by • very trick, and gr;iue. imd charm 
within the compass of ivoiimu's art, Uiul then to be disln^s^(•d like a dug- 
sent back to my fonuer owner ? You thiiik you can euro me of my fully— 
cure me by silence and averted louk.*<--that 1 can forget you uiid be ng'aiii 
the man 1 was before I loved you. Daphne, you should km»w me better 
thin that You have kindled a fro in my blood which you •dune oiiu 
quenoh. You have steeped tiio in a puisou for which yoii’liuvti ihc only 
autidoto. Oh! my (Kiione! my Q^uone! will you refuse the buliu liiut 
can heal my wounds, the balsam that you alone can bestow ? ” 

Daphne, not seeing how to put things straight, though the man 
does look like on old Qret^ god,” goes into the middle of the 
lake and drowns herself. Of course the end has been obvious all 
along; when the reader is continually impressed with a young 
lady% love of water, and it is also hinted that the same young 
lady has a dork fate hanging over her, ho must be stupid indeed if 
he cannot put two and two together. There does not, however, 
seem any valid reason for bringing her all the way out to Geneva 
to drown her, when she was for ever boating on the Avon at 


home; and, as her father justly observed before the event, a few 
feet would be as effectual for the purpose as monj thousand^. 
Daphne does her best, however, but, like most self-sacrifices, hers is 
made in vain. Her tister's marriage is broken off, and the next 
year Mr. Goring ends a remarkably useless career in an accident 
on the Matterhorn. 

Apart from the character of Daphne, any interest that A$phtM 
may possess lies in the padding ; ' in the pictures of Shak- 
spearea country, of the level pastures and old manors of that part 
of the world, in tho elaborate meals, and still more elaborate 
costumes. We have counted no less than twenty-one repasts in 
tho book, sot down with n miuutenoss worthy of a menu at a 
Lord Mayor’s feast, and this without reckoning afternoon teas, 
which are simply numborless. lu tho milliuory department, too, 
Miss Braddon has been equally energetic; thirty-seven dresses of 
all sorts, with gloves and stockings to match, grace the pages of 
lior novel, and will no doubt tiro tho imagination of the 
feminine roadur. Plain and fancy; ball costumes, most r»- 
charchea; picnic ditto; plain serge costumes, for rowing wear. 
\N'o fear that Aaphodel will seriously injure the sale of Le 
Follvt and Myra a Joamal; and that, as wh walk through the 
street, wo shall bo able at onco to say to our friends, ** You 
have got on a ‘ Goring suit ’ or a * Daphne demi-toilette.’” Even 
in droasing her heroine Miss Brnddon has done her duty, according 
to latter-day lights. Twenty years ago people would have 8hu£ 
dcrod at the thought of putting a fair girl juUj yellow; but, what¬ 
ever niuy be her private opinions, Miss Braddon knows too well 
what is right to think of reserving yellow to the dark-haired, 
brown-skinned section of humanity. Bv tho way, next time Miss 
Braddon wishes to drown a heroine, lot her choose a less grotesque 
symptom of despair than this:—“ Daphne had been without all 
appetite, even lor her beloved rolls and honey.” 


IM'UUVIAX BAKK." 

T ITEUE is more in this book than its title would lead us to 
think. It may fairly he divided into two distinct andlttepa- 
rate parts. The lirAt portion deals with the adventures of^r. 
JMni-khani and his colleagues on the slopes and ridges of the An^, 
where they wont to collect the seeds and plants of the chinchofia 
tree in its native wilds. Jn the second we have a detailed norra- 
tive of the introduction of this J'ebrifugo into British India, 
(Joylon, Jamaica, and Java and Mexico. There are, further, 
some chapters throwing light ou tho improvement and cultiva¬ 
tion of the caouti'bouc tree, on maize, and ou cotton. And there 
is a catalogue of tho literature of chinchoua in which, in the midst 
of ofiicial reports and medical and botanical essays, wo learn that 
there ia a novel extant on the cure of the Gouutess of Ghinchono, 
written by Mme. de Genlis, which, if ‘^erroneous in every par¬ 
ticular, as far as all the facts are concerned," yet shows how early 
this subject bad attracted general alleutiou. Xor must it be 
imagined that this popular ” account discards science or descends 
to iho level of tl^e mechanics’ institute or tho young lady’s circulating 
library. It deals with medical analysis and horticultural details; 
it could only have been written by one who had studied ^tany 
nnd who possessed an aptitude for the acquisition of foreign 
languages; and while it avoids egotism and self-assertion, it can 
scarcely fail to enhance tho reputation of the author both in his 
literary treatment of the subject and as a pioneer of cultivation in 
the recesses of dense forests deluged with tropical rains. 

It is also worthy of note that, although the iutroduction of the 
chiuchona tree into India had occupied the attention of tho 
Government since 1$39, nothing was really done until Lord Ikal- 
housio himself took the matter in hand. Beople who dream 
vaguely of that statesman as occupied solely with the overthrow 
of eilcto dynasties and tho annexation of nch and misgoverned 
kingdoms, may ono day be astonished to learn the number of m- 
ternal reforms which are due mainly to his prescience. Postal 
reliu’ui, tht telegraph, the railw'ay, and other solid measures were 
begun, and some were begun aud linished, in consequence of 
his exhaustive Minutes. It was not, however, until i860 that 
Mt. Markham, under Lord Halifax as Secretary of State, set to 
worlc in earnest- Nothing can be more commendable thmi* 
the paius taken by the author to secure from the public a meed of 
approbation for his follow-labourers. To pick tho brains of clever 
subui'dinutes or lieutenants; to appropriate the happy suggestiona 
of colleagues or to look on men as mere inanimate tools; to take 
the cTodii of success yourself and to cast adroitly the blame of failure 
on others; has often been tho resource of second-rate adminis¬ 
trators, diplomatists, and commanders. Mr. Markham is determined 
that every one shall get the full credit of bis own performances, aud 
he laments pathetically the scaiitiuess of the rewards doled out, or 
tho ungracious refusals experienced at the hands of Government. 
Ill truth, everybody in these adventures underwent an enormous 
deal of physical discomfort, aud was exposed to somo real 
dangers. Too vast tract productive of chinchona trees was par¬ 
titioned out as follows. Mr. Markham himself selected the region 
of the Calisaya tree, which is found in Bolivia and in a jpart of 
Peru, ond in this he was assisted by a gardener, John Weir. To 
Dr. Spruce, an eminent and practical botanist, were allotted the 
forests of J^uador, famous for the species Succiruhra or red bark. 

* Pemtian Bath : a Papular Account of the Introduction of Chinchona 
Cultivation info British India. By Clemenia £. Alarklifim, C.B., F.K.S. 
1860-1880. With Maps aud Illustrations. London s John Murray. iBSa 
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Thli gentteman wu aided by a mrdeoer, Robert Grow, who, with 
tha nirid energy and determiiiation of a Seotohman, endarad 
oold, wet, shipwreck, and fever without ever g^iving in or lofing 
eight of hie main object. Mr. Pritchett went to niint for grey 
bark in the forests of Huanuoo. And* Mr. Ijeger, who hoa 
given his name to one epeciee of the tree, lawured as an 
independent coadjutor in the forests of Bolivia. For a full 
account of the journeys performed and the expedients resorted to 
W these explorers we must refer readers to the hook itself. 
Ihoir experiences of jungle life correspond with those of Mr. 
Bigg-Wither and Mr.'South in Brazil. The scenery was occa- 
^nally highly picturesque, and fatigue and hunger were forgotten 
at the eight of passes of surpassing grandeur and beauty. There 
were snowy peaks, stupendous waterfalls, and clear torrents break¬ 
ing into masses of foam over huge boulders of granite. At times 
the route lay over grassy highlands called pajonalet^ dotted with 
clumps of tr^s like an English park or chase, while splendid 
mountain ranges formed the horizon. But those wide views were 
soon exchanged for a narrow path under enormous forest trees, 
t^t shut out the midday sun, and for sticky miid and bamboos 
that barred progress and needed the axe. While the tbermoiiieter 
never rose to 8o®, the explorers wore drenched with heavy 8ho>vor9, 
or chilled w'ith incessant drizzle; the cold at night was trying; 
hoar frost sparkled on the grass iu the morning; and the travellers 
had to put up with such sholter as was ailbrded by a rock, a small 
tent, or a shod never watertiglit from the iirat and now half- 
ruined. Then there Wore the inevitable plagues of tho tropics, 
such as venomous insects, and especially a ily which raised 

blood-red lumps all over tho hands and face.** At night they 
were kept awake by heavy storms of thunder and lightning, and 
we conclude either that the whole party was amply fortified by 
frequent doses of the very bark for which they had come, or else 
that Mr. Markham did not think it necessary to expatiate on 
the inroads made by fevers and agues. Provisions were not abun¬ 
dant, and had to he carried on the backs of native Indians, most 
of whom distinguished themselves by a fidelity, an endurance of 
hardship, and an intelligence which would have done credit to a 
Scotcli Highlander. Mr. Markham lays great stress on the merits 
of tho*^‘coca*leaf, which on such an expedition surpasses betel, to¬ 
bacco, or any other stimulant. It grows on a shrub from four to six 
feet high, planted in dark clay specially prepared for tho pur¬ 
pose ; and, when rolled into a ball and chewed at the rate of two or 
three ounces a day, it enables the eater to support a great amount 
of fatigue, and prevents any difllculty of broathing at high eleva¬ 
tions. Its smell is agreeable and aromatic; it cures headaches and 
rheumatism; and it has, of course, no affinity with cacao or cocoa. 
To add to those advantages, when used in moderation, it soothes 
and strengthens, and, unlike opium or alcohol, is not followed by 
an injurious reaction. It would have heeu well if Mr. Markham 
and hiB colleagues had encountered no obstacles but a treacherous 
climate and miry paths. Ou arriving at tho region of cbinchoua 
they were dismayed by tho results of reckless and indiscriminate 
usage. Some trees had been ruthlessly felled. Others bad 
been stripped of all their hark and loft standing. The slopes of 
hills had been cleared of every tree and shrub by annual fires. 
In ifmt, Peruvians and Bolivians bad used tho bounties of nature 
with more than the average prodigality of Asiatics; and tho 
process of denudation was helped, instead of being hindered, by 
meddlesome and ridiculous legislation. To this improvident 
wastefulness was added an absurd prejudice against such harmless, 
or more truly such philanthropic, projects as those of tho author. 
Fortunately Mr. Markham had provided himself with recommen¬ 
dations in high places procured through the Foreign Office. But 
when were passports and Presidential recommendations proof 
against the ooslruction of municipal Juntas and the stupidity of 
pompous and bigoted Alcaldes f One of those noisy obstruc¬ 
tionists was most appropriately named Bobadilla; and how Mr. 
Markham had to write, explain, and expostulate, and eventually 
to get to the port of embarkation by forced marchi^, carrying off 
his cuttings and his seeds in triumph, is all vei^ happily and 
pointedly told. 

Headers not hitherto versed in the literature of the chinchona 
tree might be puzzled with the elaborate catalogue compiled by 
«eiontillc writers with both stirpes and capita. The products of 
the trees are further calculated to perplex. Besides tho common 
term quinine, wo are told of chinchoiiiue, quinidine, chinchonidine, 
quinaminc, quinova, and oven a quiiietum. About the exact 
difibronce iKjtween these substances, their qualities, solubility, and 
uses, the pages aflbrd ample information. But, without going into 
a classification not. yet finally settled, we may state that, for all 
essential purposes, the quinine region may be divided into five 
sections. Peru and Bolivia produce the Citlisat/a, with the yellow 
bark, lluanuco has grey bark of throe sorts. The Loxa region, 
near Quito, gives the crown bark known as officinalis. The 
iSiuoctVt^ra or red bark, comes from the region of Xima ; and tho 
Oolnmbian bark frum Pitayo and Oaqueta. The tree itself is tall 
and stately, with green leaves crossed by crimson veins and with 
clust^ of fiowers, rosotalo, crimson, or white; and it gives forth a 
delicious aromatic frapance. When crowded together the trees 
ahoot up to a gimt height, and have tufts at their summits but no 
lower branches. 

It would have been highly disheartening if, after evading 
foolUh iuntas, senseless alcaldes, and red-faced Mnuuels, and risking 
life ana health in the slopes of the Andos, the author had not boon 
able to conclude his work with the announcnnient of its complete 
success. .^1 dangers were not over when Callao or Panama was 


naehed. Then was fhe jonney to Eariavaovost Ihe AwmOr 
the heat of the Bed Sea, and the pem of the rndisa Ocean. 
Every diffioalty was, however, anxmooiMl oiwftil peek* 
ing of the seeds, and by enclosing theplanto in what aie tcSkiied 
Wardian cases, on the plan adopted by Mr. Fortune, who used 
them in 1849 for the conveyance of tea to India; and when the 

horrors of the middle passage” had done no injury, then was 
need of much care and disenmination in the aeleotira of sitM as 
nurseries and plantations. The Neilgherries wen fortunately 
chosen for the first experiment, as in point of height, moisture^ 
and atmospheric peculiarities, they bear the closest resemblance to 
the birthplace of the tree. And at the head of the plantarion 
there was the late Mr. M^Ivor, then or since theableatarboricaltarist 
in India. The experiment began in 1861, and it was soon per¬ 
ceived that the plants required moderate protection at first, and 
then plenty of light and air. Afterwards two plantations sprang 
up at Dodabetta and Nedivattam, and in a general way we may 
conclude that Succirubra flourishes better and yields a larger 
portion of alkaloids iu India than the Oalimya or perhaps any 
other variety. Ojicinalis does well on the higher elevations and 
tho grey bark from the lluanuco forests has been growing in vigour 
and productiveness. At first evei^ efibrt was directs to the 
judicious selection of sites, the distribution of seed and outtingsi, 
and the propagation of the species beyond the possibility of ex¬ 
tinction and failure. Private speculation came to aid public 
enterprise; and under Lord Canning’s rules for the grant of waste 
lands to enterprising merchants, some fifty private gardens were 
laid out. So rapid was the proj^ess that trees so plemted began to 

ield seeds in 1866, and by 1870 the time came for reaping the 

arvest. One obvious way of treating the plants was coppicing, 
as is done with birch, hazel, and ash in our own woods. Aftoi eight 
years the young trees wore cut and the stumps were left to send 
out new shoots. But Mr. M'lvor hit on a plan of cutting the 
bark in ribbons from the standing tree, leaving intervals un¬ 
touched, and covering tho stripped portions with moss so as to 
exclude light and air. It wos found that the bark was renewed, 
and alkaloids were secreted in the portions so treated. At 
the end of some mouths the hark left on the tree was re¬ 
moved, and the baro spaces were similarly covered with moss; end 
as the tree grows this alternate process appears likely to go on in¬ 
definitely. Other experiments were made in crossing one species 
with another, and there can he little doubt that, under skilful 
management, fresh experiments may result iu wider and more 
lucrative results. It is shown alroatiy that trees have heeu barked 
throe, four, and six times, and that each tree can be made to yield 
3 lbs. of hark. 

Success near Ootacamund has led to attempts on the Palnai and 
tho Animalli Hills in the Madras Presidency, where there are 
spots of different altitude.^ between 3,ocx> and 7,ocx> feet. A 
beginning has been made in the native State of Travancore, and 
in the hills of the Tinnevelty district, and on the Shevaroys in 
Salem. In the Wyuaad, hitherto known os a successful field for 
cofiee-planters, tho chiuchoua-iree has been naturalized, and there 
seems no reason why it should not be introduced into Ooorg. If the 
Mahahlesbwar Hills have been unsuitable owing to a climate which 
alternates between extreme dryness and excessive rainfall, a fair 
start has been made at a place called llungbi, some twelve miles 
from tho hill-station of Barjeeliug; and, not content with benefit¬ 
ing British India, Mr. Markham has furthered the acclimatization 
of chinchona in Oeylon and in the Blue Mountains of Jamaica. 
Foreign countries have heeu invited to form chinchona planta¬ 
tions. In spite of revolution and bloodshed, the Succirubra and 
the Officimdia have taken root in Mexico; and, in spite of mistakes, 
there are now more than a million and a half of plants iu tho Dutch 
dependency of Java. In short, the success of an experiment 
begun just twenty years ago, is now placed beyond doubt, mischance, 
or cavil. 

The importance of an adequate supply of this valuable medicine 
always at hand, independent of interruption from wars, revolution, 
and short-sighted legislation iu South America, cannot be over¬ 
estimated. Many an English magistrate and English soldier 
has owed his file to quinine. In Bengal it is familiar to the 
natives as quinyan^ and we have rarely found the smallest ob¬ 
jection made to it on the score of caste when dispensed 1^ 
English hands. A plentiful supply of the unadulterated artioie 
might he the means of checking, in some measure, the ravages of 
the epidemic now known as the Burdwan fever. To Englishmon 
sent to punish Looshais or Nagas on the Eastern frontier, and to 
sportsmen or explorers as a prophylactic, quinine is as essential a 
part of their equipment as a waterproof coverlet or a single-poled 
tent. Whether quinine will over manufiictured on sudi an ex¬ 
tensive and profitable scale as to take tlie place of opium in 
China may fairly be doubted. But the very last report 
India shows that the plantations of Government are thriving; that 
a large distribution of plants to the public is still going on; that 
the crop raised in the Neilgherries alone was r 14,000 Ihs., some of 
which was exported to England; and that, after due provision for 
establishments, collection, buildings, roads, and repairs, there was 
a clear net profit on the transaction of some 32,000!. We cannot 
follow Mr. Markham into his ingenious suggestions for the oultivf^ 
tion of the Ficus dastica which produces indiaruhber, or for the 
improvement of Indian cotton by a supply i^m Peru; nor can 
we speculate whether sugar could m extracted from stalks of maize. 
The author may. rest assured that his name will ever be honour^ 
ably associated with the acclimatization in India of one* of the 
most invaluable medicines ever dispensed to a fever-stricken popu- 
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w]|^eih0r sax^eons mid mpectom of the ro^ula 

mBdlOftl eatnce, or bj olvU mogutrotw^ oompelled by the ezigeu 
dot of their potion to appear before the native community in 
the part of Le Mid«dn matgri luL 


LLOYD'S NORTH AFRICAN CHURCH.* 

rpilB ffreat Ohiireh of the Oarthaf^nian Prinificy is a noble 
«>L Bubject for the occlesiaBtical historian. There is a dru- 
matie completeuesa in its story. It nave early prumisQ of a 
magnificantiy productive and iouuontial Ufo, and its cud was fcin- 
gularlj tragic; while it brought in turn upon the scene tlirue epneh- 
mfilring personce in the three chamcieristic Latin Africans, 

TerttilBao, Oyprian, and Augustine. Through them tlio Church 
of pro-consukr Africa has permanently adected all Western Christ- 
enoomf Protestant os well as Roman OatUolic, seels as w'ell as 
chuicbes, the New World as well as tho Old World. Tlie African 
Tertullian Latinized the theological and ccclnsiastical langungc f)f 
the West. In all controversies on tho constitution of tho Ohureli, 
Westerns have appealed to the African Cyprian. No ono bus con¬ 
tributed BO much to Western theology as the African Angustino. 
** Africa, not Romo ” as Dean Milman baa aptly huid, gave birth 
to Latin Christianity.”' 

Mr. Lloyd is very for indeed from being on origiiiai pion.^^cr nr 
a I’oad-niaKer. Uut be can claim the hoiiournbh* distinction of 
being the drat Englishman who has attempted to Avrite tlm history 
of the Church of North-Woslern Africa as an orgjuiic whole, from 
the earliest glimpses of it in the writings of Tertullian until its 
.extinction by the Saracen invaders. His guides arc not ahvnys 
tho very b^t or most expert; ho seems to .have made the no- 
quaintauce of only one amongst the rocogni/ed specialists; but 
those upon tv horn he has relied aro usually good and fairly safe ; 
the chief of thorn are either English, fike Cibhon and Canon 
Robertson, or else have become English-spoaltiiig, like tho three 
great North African Fathers and tho Church hiatoriana Flenryand 
Neandcrfby the intermediation of translators. J Je has taken lauilnble 
pains with tho secular topography of his subject, nolmiutting to 
use recent sources, both solid and light, such as Air. Rosworth 
Smith's Cari/iaye and the Cart hay iniam, and Miss Scgiiin'b (•hatly 
book about Algiers. 11 is ecclesiastical topography is vury luose 
and thin, at which wo are the more surprised bercauso the only 
specialist writer whom he has used, the Jesuit Stei'ano Antonio 
Morcolli, is here specially diiluse, and ba.s placed at the end of his 
last volume throe large maps of tho disti ibiitiou of the episcopal 
sees in tho various provinces. The foct that Alorcelli was a Jesuit, 
aud dedicated his Africana Christinna to a Popo, naturally 
suggests tho prasuDiptiou that he is likely to no an unsnlu 
gmdo on ono of the critical points in tint history of the 
Church of Carthage—its relations with the Church of Romo 
during the primacy of Cyprian and tho piiuiwy of Aurelius. 
Michael Leydekker, Trofessor of Theology at Utrecht, in his 
Historia Jieclosim Afrk'anrc lUustrata, publislied at Utrecht in 
1690, deals largely with this point amongst others. Ills huge 
book, indeed, is not a history, but a wearisome mn!>sof dinyertatioBs 
about various matters connected with tlio Church of OarLiIng(^ In 
1622 M. A. Capellus published a special di.ssertatir>Ti, DeAfiju-lh- 
tionibus Ecclesia Africamc ml Ilomatutm sedom^ which vva.s re¬ 
published in Rome a century later. Tho matter has been handled 
more rocently by Dr. Rcinuens, the Cermun Old Catholic Bi-^hop. 
Mr. Lloyd does not seem to know either of these writers, nor 
does ho cite Moroclli in his account of the relations betwocn Stephen 
of Romo and Cyprian, aud between Zosinuis of Rome and Aurelius. 
Id the latter cose he contents himself wholly Avith bleary and 
Robertson. We often wish that he had stuck more closely to .Morcelli j 
it might have given greater clearness to Lis book. Aloi'celli was no 
historian in the modern coiicoption of tho w'ord ; ho was a hard 
and dry annalist, after the fashion of the incditevnl chroniclers, 
and be has thus put together an adiuirublo IramcAvork for llic 
modem bistorian to work upon. Thu mere r<m8pcctus of the 
Rpnalfi of tho African Church, from a.». i 97 to A.n. 070, which 
be has prefixed to bis first volumo, occupies sixty folio columns. 
The whole remainder of Morcellia first volumo is taken up with 
n catalogue of the North African sees and lists of the succession 
in each sue where it can be traced, together with a short biography 
of every bishop of whom any notice is extant. Mr. Lloyd hn.s not 
, even compiled a list of tho known Bishoim of Carthage. Wc find 
' no mention of Agrippinus until we reach the age of Cyprian, and 
then the reference is only accidental. Whether Optii'ius, who is 
mentioned as bishop in tho Acts of tho J'assion ot SIS. rerpotusi 
and Felicitas, or, as Seitz thinks, Agrippinus first held the Onrtha- 
frinxan see, Mr. Lloyd does not attcmj>t to decide. A Synod at 
Oorthoge, under Agrippinas, who was bishop at the cud of the 
second century,’' says Mr. Lloyd, in his nccoiiut of St. Cyprian, 

bad ruled in favour of ro-bap'tism,* aud he nlacoa at the foot of 
tbe pa^ the very loose reference “ Morcelli, i.’’ St. Cyprian him¬ 
self referred to this Oouncil in bis bipisLlcs. St. Augustine blamed 
theruHog of this Council, and be and Vincent of Lerins both say 
that Bishop Agrippinus Avas tbe first to introduce the umgo of 
second 'mptism. The exact date of the important Council which 
Mr. Uoyd describes indefinitely as Synod” hns been a matter 
'of contrbversy until our own day. It was attend\id, as St. Cyprian 
told Quintiw, a bishop of Mauritania, by the prehites who governed 
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the Oburcb of tbe Lord in Aifrica and Numidia.*' Wikeeb calls 
the first Council of all (in AMea) *• the African OounoU;* and 
places it in 215 or 217. Bishop Hofele thinks that it was prob¬ 
ably “ tbe most ancient ^nod of Latin Africa.” He observes that 
tho date cannot be exactly verified, bat that it took place “ nndm 
tho reign of Pope Callistus I. that is to say, ^tween 218 and 
222. Morcolli, Mr. Lloyd's authority, places it in i 79 * 
Dollingor has clearly proved from one of tbe charges brought 
Ilippolyiiis against Callistus that the Synod must have been held 
buiore the death of the latter. 

Mr. Lloyd is usually vague, insecure, and generalizing when 
ho writes of the famous North African Synods. “A Oouncil 
was bold at Hippo in A.n. 393," ho says, “ under the presidency 
of Aurelius, Bishop of Carthage, who summoned the Council by 
Augustine's advice. This was the first of a scries of plenary 
Councils, as they were called, comprising tho whole province of 
Africa in its largest sense. No less tbau eighteen such Councils 
were held between the yours 393 and 419, in which hardly any 
point of doctrine or disci])line avob left untoaebud.” If he had 
uaci'd tho history and work of these African synods, which began 
nearly 11 cuiitury and a lialf earlier than 393, or if he had^mado the 
successiou of th** Bishops of (Carthage tho backbone of hie history, 
lbi‘ book ne(‘d have been no longer tliau it is, but it would have left 
a mure detinile and uniform impression upon tho readers for wheun 
it is intended. It is a ninrvci that Mr. Lloyd should have, as he 
evidently .some perception of tho iinportaucc of these Councils, 
and yet bLoimI never have troubled himself to look at Hefele'e 
(uiirifiaiytKchir/itOf e.«»peciiilly as the two vulumes necesajiry for his 
purposu have been IranHlatcd into English. His subject is *Hhe 
Church ” of North Africa. But of the actual conci-ete Charch— 
the organized congregations of living men arid women, who chose 
the bisiiops who sui in these Councils, to Avboui Tertullian minis¬ 
tered, over whom Cyprian and Augustine presided—we got from 
him next to no glinnise at all. W'e find, of course, sum- 
nniry biographies of Tertullian, Cyprian, and Augustine; but 
the life of each is an oft-told story, for tho tliree belong oven more 
Conspicuously to universal ('hurch history, aud to every section of 
that Jiistory—to the history of dogma, of schiHm, of heresy, of 
eccloBifiaticnl constitution—than to the history of their own local 
church. JNlr. Tdoyd tells us thatTertHlIian, iu his Agaloyy, ''kas 
set before us a vivid pic;turo of tbe Christian society in Africa,” 
and he quotes pieulifully from Tertullian and from dSt. CyprianV 
letterH ; but he .seems too often to approach each r)f those sources 
secondhand, through tljo mediation of Blunt On the JiigJU Use oj 
the Kiirly lathers. From the canons of tho African Councils he 
might have derived a rich mass of infurinatiou about the life, 
character, aud habits of the clergy ai d laity of the North African 
congregations; and he might have found some aid from the 
chapter hoadi‘d Mores Cbrisiianorum” in the l^imordia Eceluiee 
AJ'ricame of the late erudite Bi.shop of Zealand, Friedrich Christian 
Ixarl Heinrich Muntor, tho author of the Jlcligivn dtr Karthagetf 
who was an expert and specialist upon Punic arch mol ogy, l^th 
before and afti‘r the Christianization of Latin North Africa. The 
canons, like the letters of Cyprian, bear incidental witness to the 
originally democratic constitution of tho Carthaginian Church; 
aud it.s historian might have shown its development into an aris¬ 
tocracy, aud finally into a limited monarchy, and how it was that 
the Iirdependent, the J're.sbyterian, and J^piscopali.'in of tho seven¬ 
teenth century each imagined that hi.s own ideal constitution of tho 
visible Church had been more or less reached by tho Christian 
congregations of North Africa. The groat Synod of Hippo in 393, 
to which Mr. Lloyd refi*r.4—the “PJenarium totiu.** Africio Con¬ 
cilium," as it i'* Ciillod by Si. AugustioH, who was present at the 
Couucil—ruled that 110 one might be ordained unless be had passed 
tho probation or (dtlainiMl the testimoiiy of (he people, a pro- 
viHoii which has been gradually attenuated into our raoaern 
.v« f/KW. Even thi'J caimn of Aurelius marked 11 declension from 
the earlier .nnil fuficr stiitiunent of the democratic basis of ecclosi- 
ftstical authority by C'ypiiaii and liis follows in their common letter 
to the clergy and people of tho ('hiirclinfl of Legio, Asturia, and 
EiiK'rita in'Spain. J'leb.s ipsa maxiiuo,” they said, ** habot 
polestateni vel eligendi dignoa sacerdoles, vol indignoa roimsandi.” 
The student of English history will recollect what a use was mads 
of the precedent of tho Church of Carthage and the letters of ' 
Cyprian by Marbhall, Calamy, and the other Presbyterian authors 
ol the famous “ rimoctymnuus ” in their attack upon Archbishop 
Laud and the Aiigiiciin iqiiseopatt'; while the admiring biographer 
of their great enemy publislied Lis Life of Laud under tho title of 
Ci/prianus AnyUeus, The Puritans were able to cite the authority 
oi the gn^at Oouncil of Hippo in their attacks upon tbe English 
drama, one of its canons coupling together, jiwt ns they did, " actors 
and npoblatos.” The traces of the abiding intlueiice of the Church 
of tho Cartlinginian primacy upon Western Ciiristeiidom—Pro- 
tc.stant, .Anglican, and Uoniuit alike—are innumerable. A chapter 
indicating some of the bigns that this wonderful Church, though 
■dead, yet speaketh, would have formed an instructive and interest¬ 
ing appendix to Mr. Lloyd’s bo« k, 

Mr. Lloyd often cites Neauder, and it is not improbable that bis 
subject and title wtri' suggested by tho freqiiont reference of the 
Cierinnii historiiui to the ** Nordafrikaiiische Itirchu ” as a distinct 
ecclei!ia.stical organism. Neander applies the tSrm exclusively, 
and Mr. idoyd follows him in applying it exclusively, to the 
Church of Latin North Africa. Often, like Bishop Munter, Morcolli, 
Lf'ydekker, P. A. Sanchez, and M. A. Capellus, ho .strikes out the 
I quulificatiou ** North ” and calls it simply tho “ African (’hiirch.” 

1 Doubtless there was just reason for this numendaturo during the 
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lifetiaie of Tcrtallian and Au^fltioe, and duringt the Beesion of 
the f^reat Africnji OnuneUs, alt^ugh biahops eat in the latter 
who»H 8009 were cuitsido tJio province to wliien the name of Africa 
waB then tecbnicullj limited.^ But our modern extension of the 
nainu to tbr oiiliro continent is sure to be uppermost in tho minds 
of tho readers of tbo ‘‘Homo Library," When tbo late Dr. 
Burton of Oxford flpoko in his lecturea of “tbo African Church/' 
hv meant the Church of North-Kastem Africai tho Church of the 
Evangelist Mt. Mafk, the Church of Clement of Alexandria and 
Or^en, When Mr, Lloyd uses tho sanio term, ho expressly ro- 
ptricts it to the Church of Tertullian and Cyprian, and excludes 
from it tho Church of Clement and Athanasius, llonco tho general 
reader, for TvhoiHj uae olotio a popular sketch like Mr. Idoyd’s can 
bo inUmded, may miss tho important fact in the evolution of 
Ohrirttendouj tluvt the two most wonderful and productive of all 
the juimitiM) C'huTclios wei-e both locnteil in what he now knows 
fiH Africa. Tho careful Euiaimel a Sclu'Istrate, canon and cantor 
of Anlw*!rp Oailiedral, wh(» crossed swords with our own Stilliiig- 
flecl, {rave to his useful dih.H*.*rtations upon tho origin, doctrine, 
rites, synods, and history of this Church tho moro exact title 
J^cIfHia A/f'icana nuh Primate (Uiriliatjuiicufii. As Bishop ireloleh.as 
indicated, in his article on the African Church in tho Kirchen^ . 
fftriVou of Wolzer and Welle, the title is the common property of j 
tw6 Churches, if not of thi'<-‘e—the Oveok-siK'akiiig Church of 
Egypt and Oyreuaica, the Alexandriini mtriarclmte; the Latin- I 
a]H':iiiing Church of Proconsular Africa,J.Yuniidia, and MauritaJiia; | 
and, thirdly, the Abyssinian or Elliioinan Church. Tlio Negus | 
Johannes of Abyssinia, or lUhiopia as ho prefers to call it, has j 
lattdy boasted that his own community is the only African Church ’ 
•which has held fast its (Jhrislian faith century after century 
against the Buccessivo onslaughts of heathenism and Mohaiumo- 
dauisin. Ono unhappy chnrnctf'ristic was common to Loth the great 
divisions of North African Christendom—to the Webtern Church 
of Carthage and the l^aatern Church of Aloxnudrhi. Neither uf 
these magnificent and powerful Churc*hes, so rich in tho genius of 1 
their teachers and rulers, was over rcidly a iifjtional Church. Tlie ! 
Church of Tertullian and St. Augustine was Latin, and not l*unic; 
the Church of Origen and St. Allianasina was Greek, and iwil 
Egyptian. Both lands, before they became. Christian, ns Mr. 
klauriee has observed, had received n civilization and cultiiie 
which were foroign to them, and not only foreign, but unnatural. 
Tho marvellous triumph of the klohammedan invasion along tho 
•whole of North Africa, from east to •u'cst, may perhaps bn held to 
justify tho same thinker’s conclusion that “the Church had not 
Bti'uck its roots deeply into one land or into tho other, that it had 
not taken hold of tlioso who were the proper inhabitants of the 
soil, that in tho one country it •was loo purely Greek, in tho otlun* 
far too exclusively Ijulin." Tho Abyssinian monaicli showed that 
he possessed somo historical coiiscinuHn<'Ss, as well as patriutidrn, 
•when ho told the Catholic and Protf'stant missiouarios a fow weeks 
ngo, that he did not want either of them, because the Ethiopians 
were already Ohristians, and had hold fast their fidth under u strain 
which had destroyed that of more prosjiorous and civilized peoj>los. 

Mr. Lloyd only once ventures to criticize Neander. Tho latter 
agrees with Wiltsch, with Seitz (the author of the excellent 
a^cle “ Nordafrikanischo Kirchn ” in Herzog's ItpnUEncyr-lnpiifh'e. 
far J^’oteMmdiscftc Thoologie mid Kirclinj which IVIr. Ijloyd has 
evidently not iwen), with Bishop Muntcr, and Avilh almnst all 
modem Piote-stont Bchohir«, in hfdiling the probability of the 
Homan origin of tho African Latin CJiuroh. “Tlnu-e is no sure 
ground for Neaiidcr’s conjecture,” says Mr. Lloyd, and tlieieupon 
he jerks out a new conjecture of his^own. Tlu/mn=!t Latin of all 
Churches may have had an Easlern oiiniii, ns ho funcios, becau-so, 
“in facilities of intercour-o with tho Holy Land, Carthage was 
not inforior'to Romo." If Cartliago had obtiiiiied her Ghristianitv 
from the East, it wouldhn \ ccorue by way of b’gypt, i hrimgli Oyrcu;iieji 
rather than from the Holy Land. But Holele, though he regards 
yt. Mark ns the Apostle of Oyrejiaica as well nsof Egyid, d('e.s not 
imagine that ho passed further we.sL into Latin Afnca. Mr. Lloyd 
should have remembered Dean Mihnau’s suggestion that an 
ecclesiastical intercourse l^etween Ronu! and Carthage waa to be 
expected from their busy roinmcicial inlercourse, which, “on 
account of the corn-trade alone, waa prob.ably more regular and 
rapid than in any other part of the Emj>ire.'’ 

“ Tho African Ohurch,” says Mr. JJoyil, “ reached tho culinina- 
tijig jtoiut of its hi.^lorv at tho Gre.it t-onnril of Carrhage in 
A.n. 418.” It would be more true to sa\ that tbo c<'ntemporary 
events of the Vnndal invasion and tho death of Ht. Augastino 
duiiiig tho Vandal si‘'go of Hippo, in a.i>. 430, marie the political 
aud biograi)liieal turniiig-p -iint lu tho life of tlie Church of Latin 
North Africa. Mr. Llovd’.i idiujiters outlie *• Vandal Invasion " 
and ** Voudal Persecutions " show that he did not make a very 
wide literary .search before silting down to cotnpile thorn. If tho 
Oathollcs wove persecuted after tho ^’nnllal cojiqiiest, they had pci-- 
secuted the iJoimtists hehire the invasion, and the latter made 
6(>mmon caumi with the inviulers. Hero Mr. Lloyd might have 
profitably used Papuncordt's (Jrnchirhtrdvr Vnndnlisnhcn Hcrrfinhaft 
tn Afrika\ but his refereueea in these chapters are solely to Gibbon, I 
Binghnoi, M. de yaiute-AIarie's Zn Tnume CfirHiennc^ Fieury, | 
Oardinal Newman's notes on a portion (d* Fieury, aud thrice to j 
MorcellL Eveb Salvian's ■vk’oll-known description of the ter- | 
riWo immorality of the cleigy and laity of tho Clarthaginian 
Church is cursorily citeii eeooRd-liand from Fhuvy, and as 
"Fbuiiiy omits its most chftr.ieterwtic point, Mr. Lloyd follows 
him in the omission. 8alvian probably exaggerated when he 
said that it was searccly possible, after tho ‘ strictest search, 


to find ODO; chaste peroon in 'the But 

such an assertion is of nq slight idgnifioaM fttf ' thWvM 
of that Church, when he wings it into hehiieadou' Ihet 

that tho North African bishops, after long straggles^‘had jmljr 
just Bucceeded in impoaing celibacy upon four of the 

clergy. At the Council of Carthage, in A.i». 401^ less than forty 
years before the Vandal conquest of the city, a canon vKas paBsea 
prohibiting bishops, pre8byters> deacons, and subdeaeons, from in* 
tercourso with their wives, on pain of Ucpsition, adding that tiie 
clergy of the other orders were not to bo forced to each con¬ 
tinence—TOiVn* mahiriori aitate. Tbo canon tvas proposed hy 
renowned Bishop Aurelius. Ilefele cites it as Number 4 » tmd 
omits its inclu.sion of sulideacons; but it occurs in Codoie 
Canomim Ih'druirc AfricancB as Number 3 > subjoined w a 
reason “nui sacra myateria controctaiit." The Jesutst nnhfilist 
IMorcclli cijuractL'risticolly truces tho catastrophe of the dndua of 
this African Church, “ Afrorum cxitus luctuosus,” to the laxity of 
the hi.sliops of Africa and Libya, who violated the canons by con* 
tirming to live with their own wives. richeUtrato takes the same 
view. As Shaljspt'iire inarch<‘8 the vigorous young Fortinbras 
acro' B the slngo in lliolust Bccne of Jlamlcij to console tho audience 
ns far a.s poBsible for the do.ath of tho protagonist, so Moicelli 
closes llu' annuls of the dead Chinch of St. Augustine of HipiK) 
by calling ottfiition to the prosperity of the new Church of St. 
AugiHtiue of Caiitcrhurv. The ** Britnnni " appear to console the 
Catholic Church for the loss of the “ Afri," 


Ton:s.* 

T'Ti THEN the piV»‘bus of the niidtllo ngc.s after long Absence and 

V V groat hnnlsliips loturnrd from tho Holy Land they occa- 
liumjilly gave to llio world an account of what they saw, and very 
prcciou.s their modtst little diacoursos are, although sometimoa 
wonting in*detail; as, I'or instaiice, when the description of 
Jcru-^iilem is c<mliiied to such u Hcnleiice aa “ We here kissed the 
treu from which tho Holy Cross was made, and beheld tho stone 
ou whicli H.al tho cock wlio crowed thrice before 9 t. Peter.” But, 
luo.'igre ns they aio, they iucldontalJy give us valuable information 
a .'4 to distances, ilio existence of nncioiib ntiines attaching to certain 
sitc.s the appoaiTnee of ruins that have since been swept away, 
and above all they ure almost our only sources for such topo- 
gra])liical informs lion of the time. The modern pilgrim is a 
totally dilleroul h-ingj he i.s nciuatod, no doubt, by n longing to 
set eyes on the scenes so familiar to him by uuiue/but yet so for 
off and 80 iiiti.iigible; u desire t(f discover for himself that 
Jerusalem doe.s really exist, aud that the Mount of Olives does not 
belong to Ibe rvirlni whose chronicles are always dated “once 
upon a time.” He uuiy even be stirred by deep and serioua 
motives more nkiii to those of his medimval prototy|)e, motives 
which are far loo sucre J to bo liirhtly spoken of. But let 
the reasons that induce him to vit^il the Holy Land be what 
lliey mny, one hravy sense of duly oppresses him, making 
hinl.<<idf (inxiotis iiud 'wretched at tlie time and others after¬ 
ward inoxproasiblv sad—ho must wiito a book. In other lands 
he can lazily ndiniru the frpshne.ss and novelty of tho life 
ho sees around him, can revel in the beautie.s of nature and 
tho picturesque. Not HO in Palestine. Note-book in hand, he 
must, like a broker's man, make an inventory of all be sees; he 
muet keep his ears c^ver on the ulert, lest no miss some Scrip¬ 
ture uumo; Olid be must carefully record the impression mane 
upon him by the lirst view of eacli sacrod spot. VVliat does it 
matter to him it the guide-book Ashich ho holds in his hand con- 
tain.s the Bnuie inConuiuiun, and a vast deal more, much better 
told It is not only his duty, but his proud privilege, to check it 
oir and pronoimco the guide-book right. What if Brown, in his 
“Holiday on Holy llillH/' or Jone.s, in his “ Se'nnighl in Sinai," 
or Robiiisou, in his “ {Saunterings on Sacred Shores,” wept the 
same tciu'.s aud sang the same iiymn as tbo Harani Area came in 
from Olivet 1 the public—bis public at the local Sunday 
School or I’onny Reading-room—will demand of him an account, 
aud will not alxite him ono tear-drop or one line of 
C/iris/iftn year. Thus it is that season alter season the book- 
market ia flooded with so-cnLlcd IhioIib of Eastern travel, nine- 
tcntljH of which aro of 110 real or pcnmintMil inlorcst wlmtever. It 
is ri pity that we cannot have, in u cheap aud uniform handy series, 
all the really imeful books on the subject—Stanley, Robinsoni Bepp,* 
and others—nnd “ Boycott ” authors of the mere tourist class, •who 
udu nothing to our kuowledf^, nnd seldom eten serve to while away 
an hour with their outortainiug style. The first two a.t least of the 
hooks mentioned beloAv belong to this cln.s.9. Mrs. Sumner’s 'WSirk ijia 
fairly readable account of an ordinary three luonths’ excuruon to 
Egypt and Palestine, liegins in the orthodox way with a descrip* 
tina of tho start from Charing Cro.ss Station, aud ends, oa is 
fit, with a recumineudatiou of the dragoman employed by .the 
party. More than this wo cannot say for it. Mr. Weld’s book is 
like tho last-meiitioiied, “ only more so "; the heading of eha ptoy lx. 
will give an exact indication of the style and conteots^^ Jeru¬ 
salem nnd Olivet, The Longing of My Life Fulfilled, a Striking 

* Our UoUtluy in the Euei. By MrH. George Sumner. London; Hotet 
& Blackett. ^61. ' ' 

ifacred Palm Lande, By A. G. ^Veld. London; Longman^ Qy<D, & 
Co. i&Bx. 

The AVw Ptagground; or, IVovderinm in Atgerkit By A, A. Knox. 
Loudon: C. Kcgan l*uul A Co. x88s. 
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Tto Waihug &e. &e,®t it is guide-book seasoned 

Wtii sentiiseiit throughout; but has the-advantage of being in a 
less pretoirtloas and more Convenient form, oa ivell ns of having 
bwn Oarefttll^ Oompnxed throughout with the recognized autb<ni- 
ties on Palestine topography. One phase of -the modem Pilgrim’s 
character which we omiited to morflion just now is well exempli¬ 
fied in these pages—nntnely, the curious moral transformation 
which he too hften undergoes while upon his travels; read, for 
ilwtaoCe, the following:— 

We neat drove along the MahmOdlyeh Canal, tollio garden of one of tho 
late Viceroy’s daughters. On our way wo cxnix-siscd a ■wi.ili for kiuuc jiwSs 
of the Lebl>ok>trec of the west Indies), which is exten¬ 

sively planted along tlie roadside; so down jumped our tnll.lilhe drugoiiuiii 
Hamitiard, and kivking otf his slippers,clinihed up the tree iu tUo twinkliii;:; 
of an eye; then toariitgduwn a branch laden wilh iinds, he prcM'iiled it to 
ns. At the Princess’s garden (which w.ag gay with the Puhisctiia jmhhvr- 
r/wtah hewes equally Irco in gathering ** haMiiah,** njid variou-^ phiuth; 
iuid in rooting up a geranium out of one of a row of flowor-vusoM, lie hrokc 
the vosc in two, for which accident he was so far from being sorry that Jio 
■only swore at tho people in charge £or its having been so rickety uu its 
base. 

We wonder what would bo thought of a party of foroign 
travellers io this obuntry who permitted their servant to net in 
aucli a manner iu a lady's garden P No wonder that the ]‘jiglL->h 
are so respeotod in the Kast. 

Mr. Kitox’s The New Piupground; or, J}''aiulennf/fi t-n Aigerut^ 
treats of a less backnied subject, and, ns tlie author really went in 
pursuit of health and pleasure, and lias orcnsiouallysoineihing new 
to tell us, we must premise that we do not by uny ineiinH iiicludu him 
in the category of our Mudurti Pilgrims; indeed, Lis book lonus a 
most pleasant contrast to Ihnso we have described. On the coU' 
trary, there is a freshnoi-s and unconventional nalvclu abnnt his 
style which is absolutely cimrniing, and wliile he scorns to pre¬ 
sent his readers with ill-disguised extracts from Murray, he gives 
them just the amount of useful information tvhich nn intending 
visitor to the country would re<|uire. Tho u ulbor deelfpes em phat i- 
cidly that he did nut come out inquest of adventures, and, ns he re- 
luarks, r I heard that a lion or panther had arrived at .\lgiers, 
and was in the habit of taking Ida usual ‘ walking exercifu * on the 
‘ slopes ’ of Mustaphn feJuperieur (where we nre now residing), J 
should instantly gratify a liberal curiosity as to the site of fJiirthage, 
which has the ndviintuge of being some way off.” Ills only object 
was health and quiet, and Algiers certainly would appear to otlor 
greater facilities in these respects tJiiin most places on the Medi¬ 
terranean shores for elderly people and inviilids; for there, at 
least, warm hours in the open air ore always to he had. Nor is 
the distance from Ijondoii at all deterrent; for Algiers may he 
reached in three or four days, allowing plenty of timo for rest upon 
lb© way, and the worst that cun be anticipated on llio sea imssiigo 
is a sharp encounter with Iho mistral. Mr. Jvnox's account of his 
■own experience of this wind is well worth reading, and tlio scone 
and HonsatiouB must bo painfully familiar to many of our readers. 
After expressing his apprehensions when ho found that it w^as 
blowing BO furious a gale at Marseilles, and his satisl'action at the 
smooth way in which they glided through tho water as tht^y left 
the harbour, be says:— 

Atth)!* innnumt the Said took a five-bjirrod gate—in fart, tlirre may havo 
been six burs—ninl thon plnyliilly threw hrrHoIf on one wile. . *. oiir 
berths were iieiuss ship (I do not know if that he ihr nautical Irnii, 
** atinrmt" sounds moro in the style of (he lute Captain lilarryut). oiid all 
I know is tliat for about Iw'idve hours wo were at one iiionieut .standing on 
our hcatls and wero then replaced upon our lirrls; hut oh, (he awful 
moment between tho two processr.s. . . 'I’hrrc was a .soinid of crocKrry 
and of people running. Alas! that W'ns no baiuiiiet, no bcene of genial 
hospitality for W'hich th(>y wero making i»re])nratioii . . lor the rest of 
the night. I remember nothing but the w.ails tif exhaustcil men {iml women, 
who had lost the power of groaning; the long-drawn of the sons 

which we hod shipped along the deck ; the al»sunl jniglc of tin* bell above, 
as the poor ignorant sailors inndo it out to be two l>clh'or six lirll'i, or a-', it 
might happen. What have hell.s got to do nkii it? iS;iy it is a hundred 
bdls lit once nod have done with it, if you cuu't tcU us avIiuL o’clock it is ii: 
A latiunnl way. 

At length ho arrived in port and made his first acquaint tinea w’ith 
Algerine pirates. In his agitation ho had forgotten the Moh.am- 
mMan profeafiion of faith in Arabic, which he had carefully studied 
with a view to conciliating the Moslem should he get into trouble 
-—not that he wished to hold out any hope of his immediate con- 
varsioii, but, as he says, i should have liked to feel that 1 was 
■open to fair argument on the subject of Mecca, if they would only 
leave the umbrellas alone.” 

chapter is devoted to the question of Algerine piracy, but 
not oiu&etly to the wholesale kidnnpinng of Christians, tho permis- 
«ion of which was for centuries the disgrace of civilized Europe. 
Mr. Knox deals only with the phase of it which he himself met 
with—to wit, the marauders who lurk about and endeavour to Bell 
a villa to the unwary traveller. Wo must take it ns a sound prin- 
ci^e to begin with, that every man against whom you may brush 
i^oaldere in Algiers wishes to let you or sell you a villa. Tht; 
tricksi traps, and dangers of this nefarious rrafiic aro well exposed, 
and if aftw reading “The New Playground,” a visitor to 
Ftenoh Aftiea finds himself the occupant at an exorbitant rent or 
pries of on unwholesome and ill-drained tenement, it is his own 
fault 

Durixig bis stay in Algiers a nitber serious fire occurred, burning 
down the theatre, and threatening the Government^house and 
nwhbouriDg buildixigs. An alarm was raised that this was tho 
wiSc of native incendiaries, that a plot was on foot to bum down 
the town, and at one time the public imeasiness nearly attained the 
.dimcDBioDS of a panic; but “ the nonsense subsided as it rose. 


There was a fire; there had been loss of life; hut there was no 
native conspiracy to bum down the town, and get rid of the 
French. Enough had been done to gratify the hotel-keepers on 
the liiviora, but w*o could not go further.” The last sentence is an 
amusing illustration of tho natural tendency one has to identify 
oneself with tlie caiwo of the place at which on© may happen to 
bo staying, and to take a lively interest in the local rivalry with a 
neighbouring town. Like Charles Ijamh, Mr. Knox sometimes 
chafed under the undisturbed Icisnro which he enjoyed and owa- 
sionally yearned after the old routine of liia m agisterial duties. 
The native police court acc.ordingly bad great attractions for him, 
and altliough ho did nut understand a word of tho IsiiguRge, he 
found it of great interest to compare its proceedings with those of 
the Ijondoii tribunal over which lie himself had bo loug and 
honourobly pi-eaided. Ifo quotes a supposed verbatim report 
of a typical caso before (ho (’adi, from the work of Captaiu 
lliclnird, foriiicrly chefxlu Bureau Arahe at Orloniisvillo, which gives 
a very just, though facetious, account of Arab summary legal proce¬ 
dure. The hook does not pretend to give usuiuch of the history of the 
country about which it treats, but what we are told is very well 
worth peru.siiil. 'I'ho sketches of tho origin and vicissitudes of tlw 
Kahyl<‘a, or Berber “ confodorationfl,” from tho eoi’liest times until 
their final subjection by the French, is lucid and concise. Jt is a 
l)ity, however. Unit tlio author bus not rc.si.sted the too common 
lemptiitiou to talk in one or two places about what ho knows 
nothing of. 'J'o sny, for instance, that tho tsitloi' marks on 
woiiHMi’fl liicfvi are forbid(h*n in the Koran, and are there called 
lictfbcf. ii vUghui^ or “ devil's writing,” i*! simple nonsense. Agtiin, 
it is voiy od<l to find the lcg(Mid of tho conquest of Gog anil 
Magog (probably the Turkomfuie) by Alexander the Urcat, which 
is tonbodicfl in u soiiiowlmt Icgendrtry form in Chapier xviii. of the 
Koi'hu, told ns a local legend of the Last Day. It is worth whilo 
comparing tlie two accounts;— 

MoiiAM^iho. Ma. Kxox. 

'J'hcy'iniil, “O I>liii 1 Kiini:iia ! The rMdfr must forgive ino fur 
Verily (Jit,f ami Ma'rog (Ynjuj iiml intmdueiug him to the “,ladjonfl- 
jVhijni) .'111' doing e\ il in the land, jaouiiuuljoudiii.'’ Tho vord setm» tt» 
i^hiill we p.iy fliei' trilnitcNon coU' laiiJeatc a h.id joUo ; 1ml it really 
ditioli tli.'il liiou .‘lol. hetuei.'li IH and means ,*l (’oiOitief'S |t(>o|iIe of nAVag(f», 
them a iiiin]);irt ? ” lit; Mjdd, ** WInit iiJioiii SJdi Kimiia ha.i shut ii|> he- 
inv Lord has 0'''t:i1»li>-ht'd me in 1.1 tumi two aiouiitaiii.'i of htone, niul 
hetler; So lie]]* me wilh 3'onr .‘■hut down with a co\cr of iron, 
htreiiglli, and 1 w dl .v;t hotween } ou When the iron pol-lid h^s he-Mi 
and (hciii a hairier. Jhing nie |ii;'H ru.sted hy time uiid blinkca hy the 
, of iron until they till ii|) the sjmee. on'ori.s uf the good peofile witli the 
I helween the inoiihtaiti .sule.s.” ,S,ud long iiuluc, they will ut lubt break 
I he, “ lllow it iiuiii it iiuikes a lire." out. 
bail! he, ** liriug mo that 1 ni.iy pour 
over ir iiioltoa hrjisi." So they 
could niii .sealo it and thoy oould nor. 
tunnel it. . . . And \\t: lel'r. tome 
of till Ill to suij’.e im that d:iyo\er 
other>, and the triimsiet. hlniH ho 
hlowii nud we will gatlii'r them to¬ 
gether. 

Hut pcrbnps General Danniiis's book, from which our aulhor 
borrows, is to be blamed for these and similar blijis. Gf the Knbyics 
themselves Mr. Knox hcenih lo entertain a high opinion, and con¬ 
siders them far superior to the Arabs, both pliyhically and intel- 
lectiinlly. We prefer to pass over his nccuuut of the atrocities 
attributed to the f'rench in their camjiaign ngaiiist this people in 
1S46, and in the insurreclioji of 1S50-51. A conllict with a fierce 
and semi-bnrbarons people alwoy.s produces a greater cn»p of 
horrors than c\en the wholesale luas.sacrt'.s of modern civilized 
warfare, and rcpri.‘)iils often take a form that read.s unpleasant iu 
ndcspatcli. \^'(! can only hope that tho memory of former cruel¬ 
ties may soon die out, and that .Algeria may continue to prosper, 
as alie no doubt lias done liithorto, beneath j'reiich rule. 

There nn- so many little hits of genuine humour iu tho author’s 
comnieiits on what he siw, that wo should like to quote thorn all, 
and ofler them as “(.Irieiit peurl.'i at random strung” to the reader, 
but this would not be fair to the work itself. The following speci¬ 
men ih quite true to nature;— 

III- was uark even for an Ar;d», and came from sonip plncc. in the doiert 
hoyond Tuggurl. He Imd Imh ii saving up moaev ni order to got uiarriid, 
and hi.s Imdo wii.s waiting fur him at wane hot plan* iu the band. Tlie 
Aveddiug must mvd.s lie :i iunried one, fur lie wouM luiA-e to get back quick, 
to IJisUia tu H'MiiiM' liis uo’-k. 1 supnosp the iiiiud Arab idea ofii Imney- 
nioon AAoidd be to hpemi a few happy, happy day.'* aaIiIi llic bride, give her 
a good heating w ith a stirk, lock her uji, and’hand the key tea Icuiale 
relative ndvaneed in years, wlio would redeliver tlw yi.uug lady to you iu 
fair condition uu your rclura. 

Tlin book is one rather of pleasant chat than of statistics, or even 
of ordinary travelling iucidonts: and it is quite refreshing, amid 
the depressing ijillucnct.'s of the winter we arc passing through, lo 
follow’ the genial author in his rambles through a land of calm and 
sunshine. 


TWO MINOR NOVELS.* 

T he first of these two novels is nothing hut an overgrown 
tract. It has been written wilh a highly moral object, and 
may be looked upon as a kind of young lakes' supplement to 
Murr.ay's Ilandboou to Gibraltar. The natives of that town, wo 

• 7’Ae /.»/« of a Uwh. Scorpion. Hy Flora (rulpoa-.i'-, Aulhor of. 
“lleminisCHUOcs *of (Gibraltar,” ** Holiday * Amusiemcutb,” &c. London: 
Charing Cross Publishiag Company. * 

J}orothy Compton. « Story v/thr *15. Hy J. R. IIcusIoaao. London; 
Kerby and Endeau. iSSo. 
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Imi^ are koowu by the name of the ** Kock Soorpions ; and in 
the Zdfe it/ a Hock Scotynon are defurlv set forth the danpie to 
‘which fascinating and highly reapeotable young females will find 
themselves exposed from the omeers of the garrison. But fore¬ 
warned is forearmed. Let those who intend to settle there, hefoM 
they leave Southampton, provide tbemsolvcs with a cony of this 
virtuous story, and study it in the intervals of sca-sioKness. If 
tbev do so, they will derive from it this additional gain. They will 
iiud it such uncommonly dull reading, that they will readily admit 
that, after all, sea-eickncss is not the groiitest ill in life. It may 
be very bad, but there are stories which cause even greater 
.misery. Nevertheless, we trust that they will look upon the care¬ 
ful Minsal of this tale as a solemn duty, and will persevere in it 
to toe end. For, to quote the author’s own words, it haa been 
written with a view to warniujr young ladies who are about to 
take up a residence with their families on the Kock of the many 
dangerous companions they may ho thrown amongst, should they 
trust too much to their own sngarity in choosing their acquaint- 
ftuces, ndusiiiig to listen, ns Eva did. to the wise counsels of a 
juother.” What they me to do if they do not happen to have any 
mother at all, wo are nowhere told. In that case wo presumo 
tliat it would be always found that they had a virtuous godmolher, 
or a widow aunt in reduced ciicuiiistances but roost piously dls- 
pcNMid. Even, however, if they have neither one nor the other, 
eiill they have only to follow the excellent precepts which 
are scatured with a liberal hand through the pages of this 
work, ill order each to secure perfect propriety of conduct, 
and in the end a virtuous clergyniau for a husband. The 
author is not merely content with leading her heroine to the very 
brink of destruction, and making the wicked hero shoot himsi'if 
dead, but she takes care besides al ways so to point her moral that the 
most careless cannot fail to hud it. Wo come, for instance, across 
such passages ns the following:—^'Ilore, at the closing of this 
chapter, the author entreats the young * debutantes on this world’s 
stage ’ (to whom this little work is esp^cinlly dedicated) to lay 
the lessons it contains to heart.” She adds force to her entreaties 
by laying doAvn principles of morality which, if not altogether new, 
are at least true. ** To deceive,” she tells her ^^odtog friends, ** is 
reprehentible in the extreme.” In the suiferings that the heroine 
biought upon herself by the neglect of this sound rule of conduct, 
a striking warning is oU'ered. To her fortunes, then, we will at 
once turn. 

When the story opens, Eveline Osborn is, indeed, in a very sad 
f tale of mind. She was young and beautiful, no doubt; but what 
do yoqlh and beauty avail when the popsessur of them reproaches 
the best of papas and mammas with their ** everlasting lectures ” P 
She had hitherto been known by tho endearing name of Rosebud; 
but she turns round on her mother, Lady Oa^rn, and says, ** For 
goodness soke, do leave oil* this absurd cognomen, and call mo • Eva,’ 
if you must curtail my name.” Her fond parent begins by reply¬ 
ing, *‘Yoa used to be all gentleness to your invalid mother, 
while yet your joyous spirit kept us all alive.” Tho heroine’s 
conduct after a couple of pages of good talk became so outrageous 
ibat ** she Hung herself out of the room, banging the door after 
iier, thereby terribly bhaltiug Lady Osborn s weak nerves.” We 
could almost wish that here, too, as well as in other places, the 
author had paused to point the moral. ‘^Lay this lesson to 
heart,” she might have said, addressing lier dear young friends, 
that to hang doors is in itself reprehensible in the extreme, even 
though the weak nerves of a mother are not thereby terribly 
sbiiken.” ISefore long a wicked dnptain comes upon the scone, 
who, we regret to say, was the eldest son of a nobleman. Ho 
makes love to Eva, and makes it on the sly. in this evil course 
he is countenanced by the family of the Beaumonts, who pretend 
to bo ns fashionable as they are really abandoned. But let us be 
comforted; for ** severe,” says our author in her moral preface, 
“ will be their future punishment, wo may be sure.” It is not for 
want of waruings that Eva listens to him. She^hns a virtuous 
sister, who was engaged to a wealthy and virtuous Oolone), who 
gave her much good advice, but it was lost on tho thoughtless 
girl.” The wife of a highly respectable baronet, herself the 
jnother of a large family of children, raises also her warning | 
voice. But Eva flirts away with her Captain, till one even¬ 
ing at n dance he presses her to consent to a secret engage- j 
meat, ** ns he said his father, Lord Lansdown, was against 
bis maiTying until lie was twenty-six years of age.” Happily, 
at that moment a female voice, seeniingly fram amongst the 
drapery, was heard cryiug out in tones of the deepest feeling, 
mid with a foreign accent, Eveline, beware. Heed him not.” 
The heroine almost faints. The wicked Captain gnashes bis teeth 
And shakes his list in the direction whence came the sound, ex¬ 
claiming, ** Had I not this angel on my arm, 1 would tear down 
every stitch of this infernal bunting, and search out this voice.” 
He had—as was only natural in the depraved heir to a peerage— 
drunk too much champagne, and he makes a great deal of noise. 
He places Eva in an armchair, and rashes in pursuit of the voice. 
Her knees knock together, and her teeth chatter,she becomes icy cold, 
find, at Inst, with some return of a sense of pivipriety, cries 
4jat, ^*Oh, where is dear papa ? ” The old gentleman'had, mean¬ 
while, unfortunately fallen asleep in the midst of the gaiety. As 
hie -hair was silky silver, and os he was wearing his ** star and 
rifaboti of hnightnood and his medals, &e.” no doubt he presented | 
vmy venerable appdajnmce. When he was roused and learnt 
what hod happened, he did not allow' the weakness of a parent to 
mke him forget the duty of a father. ** Your conduct.^ he said 
|o his giddy daughter, '^hos been most reprehensible; einee I fell 
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lep yonder, oar firiende ore^ all eeaiidelmed * Of edurse he at 
mive took her home, and, ive fear, thev^ Ic^ hie ippiMar. 
brother remained behind Uiitig naile Ond Ipdttliig hhi brows.. 
Under ordinary circumstances sudi conduct at im evening party 
would also be most reprdionsihle: but, ootisiderihg the provoca¬ 
tion which he had received from the rillsin of the story, it woe 
more than excusable. ** * Confound the fellow t ’ he escoUimed, in 
a loud whisper, stamping his foot” The chapter tberenponeloMs, 
but it is plain to every one that he means to challenge the guUty 
Captain to a duel. 

For a time, however, a little harmony is restored j but when 
the Captain had the * hardiesae ’ to call on the Osboms, he wee 
very properly informed that Lady and Miss Oshocn were indis¬ 
posed and could see no one, and that the others were-out riding.” 
The spealrer of the mysterious voice at last makes herself known, 
and declares that she is the Captain’s wife. When he heard of 
this, a black and dreadful look came over his usually handsome 
fare,” and he resolve<i to kill her. Why he does not do so we 
have failed to make out. However, he will not give up th» 
heroine, but writes to propose that she shall run away with him. 
By this time u severe illness had brought this lovely, but mis¬ 
guided, creature to a very proper state of miud, and she sends 
him a letter, not unworthy in its high moral tone of tho author 
of the book. *'l beg to say,” she begins, have I'eceived 
your Biiigularly iusuliing and objectionable note, sent, too, 
duudestinoly 1 perceive.” She ends by exhorting him to repent. 
So far is ho from listening to her that he at once rnna 
away with one <}f the wicked Beaumonts, and before long 
goes mad and blows his head to atoms. ^ Thus ended,” the 
moralist observea, “ the career of a man who liad been all his life 
tho victim of his own bad and uncontrolled passions.” Very 
different are the fortunes of tho Osborns. A ww lines furtbor 
down on tho very page on w^hich we read of this suicide, we 
are told that the virtuous Maud married her no less virtuoua 
Colonel. Jim the next paragraph, with much satisfaction, we read 
that “ Evelino, who bad now become quite as good and quiet as 
her sister, wits ongnged ero long to a cloigyman residing near 
their houses.” That she had become quiet mattered unfortunately 
but very little to Lady Osborn, for tliat exemplary lady shortly 
afterwards died. She might have been allowed the satisfaction, 
we think, of living to see that her beloved daughter did not have 
a relapse in her morals; but, ou Ibo contrary, always closed tho 
door HO carefully that even the weakest of nerves could not have 
been shaken. 

In passing from the Life of a Jtoch ^orpton to Dorothy 
Compton we rise—fall, may he, some will consider it-*from the 
region of tracts to that of high-flown romance. The scene of the 
tale is laid in the Jacobite rebellion of 1715. The author, being 
a lady, and a very young one perhaps, is naturally devoted 
to the cause of the Stuarts. Her heroine, who gives her 
name to the story, is a youthful heiress living in the north 
of England. The most remarkable thing about her that we 
have been able to discover is that one day faint breeze 
lifted the tendrils of soft brown hair from her forehead.” In the 
days of George I. the author should know hair was hair and ten¬ 
drils were tendrils. Whatever deflciencies there may have been 
in the literature of those days, extravagant nonsense was most 
carefully avoided. At that time, moreover, the sun used to set 
after the good old fashion. There were no ** tender, pearly tints, 
that melted into the faint azure which slept in tho calm of coming- 
night ”; nor was there anywhere in creation ** a garb of violet 
glory.” In fact, nature, if somewhat commonplace, at all events 
had not learnt to make herself utterly ridiculous. But to returm 
to our heroine. She of course has a lover, and a lover who is ou 
the side of the Pretender. He has a rival in one of her cousins,, 
who, as every one must have expected, turns out to be a traitor to 
the good cause. In his eyes one day was seen ** an evil glitter.” 
Later on, when tho rebels are at Preston, the figure, of a mdii, 
cloaked and disguised, appears on the scone. ** Once he looked up 
into the murky sky, and showed a pale face with an evil tmile^ 
on it. * One step nearer to you, Dorothy,’ he said, softly, * and 
for Atm, the scaflbld.’ ” The speaker, of course, was the wicked 
cousin; and by ** him ” in italics is meant the rival. When the 
flight of the rebels takes place, the lover gallops off to take 
leave of Dorothy. In the midst of their sad farewells in 
walks the wicked cousin and greets all present with hisusuak 
languid grace. But tho lover started forward; ** their eves met— 
fierce deiiance on the port of the one, deep enduring Mtred on 
that of the other.” Home hard words pass about arnong^-tbe* 
company, such as rebel, traitor, false, dishonoured, fairly mouthed; 
till at lost the villain, turning to his virtuous rival, exclaims, ’’ We- 
have been rivals, fair sir, but 1 flzncy the cord or the axe will end: 
it now.” He thereupon announces the approach of a troop of 
dragoons. The lover springs to the door to escape, but the viflaiir 
draws a jiistol from his breast. That moment **a dark figure 
passed swiftljr across his vision. Too late.” He fired, and the 
unhappy heroine fell down mortally wounded. The cousin fladi 
** in a frenzy of anguish, remorse, and despair never to he 
assuag^i” and became a buccaneer, or a Jeauit misaionaiy. or a. 
Carmelite monk. The hero escaped, and was not seen again till 
the ’45, when he was alain on Clifton Moor. 

Mixed up with the stoiy are little aerapeof hiatovy. B la, we 
suppose, a mi^rint when in one place we find Bolingbroke caUed 
Sir John. In another passage we are told that tSa etafteamaa 
^'reserved for himself the seats and themsnigsment of the Foseigii 
Office.” For ''seats,”peribt^^ we should read "sealsbut in 
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•>>7 0He"Fiw^piOffiee’'hwftRttMg« sound irlien used of 
amW yom of last c^tuiy. In writing of tho year 1714, the 
author aays that Addison ** was iamouB then for * tho Campaian,* 
but hereafter to be better valued for the Spectator.'* It is ofeor 
^at she believes that the Speeiator w^s written, not in the days of 
Queen Anne, but of George I. In a xomantic novel wo must re¬ 
member, however, t^t such erroro as these are scarcely blemishes. 
At all events, they will not render Dorothy Compton at all less 
acceptable to those who are so strangely constituted in their minds 
as to be able to read it with any degree of pleasure. 


* THE ANTIQUARY.* 

, niSE ANTIQUARY has adopted for its motto two lines from 
^ TrmkA and CrMsida 


InstnictiHl by the antiquary timcfl, 

He is, he jnuHt, ho cannot hut be wise. 

Shahspeare's feeling for antiquarian study, however, was associated 
with the workings of the great passions of humanity ns illustrated 
by the deeds of people of old; and it may be doubted if ho cared 
for the exploration of ruins, for descants upon architecture, or for 
gatherinpf together stone implements, coins, or even book-plates, 
which kinds of antiquarianism belong to a later and less meta¬ 
physical stage of the science. In the ** Wisdom of Solomon ” the 
carved idol or moBS*growu nltnrof a worn-out creed wns accounted 
“ a stone good for nothing ”; and we expect that tho author of 
The ArUiyuary'e precept would not have valued the like ** work 
of an ancient hand ** at a much higher rate than did Solomon. 
The word ** cathedral ” only once occurs in our inasioT poet, and 
then siqoply as an adjective tochurch while tho only person 
of his dramas who is represented to contemplate a ‘^wasted 
building” is a rough-mannered Goth, ns if the broken and form¬ 
less walls of a decayed struclure siiitrd rather with a rude and 
unshopen nature than with cultivated feeling:— S' 

nenowned Lucius, frum t»ur truops I btrwyed 
To f;«ze upon a tuiikuik nioniiHUTy ; 

And as 1 earnestly did lix iniiio eyo 
Upon tbo wasted building*, suddenly 
1 heard a child cry uiidcrLHiitli Llie'wiills. 

Titue AnJrohkua. 


The act of ** blnck-night ” connected with the finding of this child 
is in keeping with the uncanny something that was believed to 
htiniit a deserted ruin, an opinion which is as old as the Talmud, 
and one that still lingers among tho fathers of tho village. Ac¬ 
cording to the Kabbis lliere are tlireo reasons why a decayed 
building should not be entered:—i. Your intention may be sus¬ 
pected. 2. The walls may fall and crush yon. 3. The place may 
be the dou of evil spirits. Hut instead of being like the ruins of 
old Habylon, full of doleful crentuics and dancing satyrs, we find 
in these days within the hrukt'ii circuit of IStouehenge or beneath 
the nrehes of Tintern such lively visitors fs 'Arry and the girl of 
his choice, who in their holiday pastime may b(‘ ns nimble-footed 
as the satyrs, though their moAcnieut xuuy be in less grim keeping 
with the severity of the surroundings. The spectre or hobgoblin 
has sometimes been no ineflcctunl prolecl«)v of the remains of the 
past, and we are told in nn article on “ A Viking's Ship,” that the 
tumulus or tiinereal hill at Gopstad in tlie south-west part of 
Christiania hjord in Norway, within which this old craft wns 
lately found, had been during some ceuluries undisturbed, because 
of tbe belief of avenging sjjrites being tho guardians of the trea¬ 
sure enclosed. Unfortunately this whole.somo dread had not been 
strong enough at some earlier day to provt‘nt marauders breaking 
in upon the slumbering cliiefiain, whoso battleship had hccoiiio liis 
hearse, wherein ho now waited with his horses and hounds for 
the Unitcrsal Father to summoii Jiini once more to launch upon 
tho waves towards which tho rUmh of his vessel was already directed. 

The present volume of The Antiquary opens with tho con¬ 
cluding part of Mr. E. H. Ferrey s lecture on Old St. Paul’s, 
which is full of sagacious iiileronce, and if consulted in 
connexion with ITollnr's plates in Diigdale’s St. VauVsy or witii 
Ivorigman's Three Cafhedrah, will enable tho render to recall tho 
grandeur of the second church, with its many chapels and shrines. 
Of these chantries, indeed, ho may gain a more accurate notion 
by reference to the lately puhlishtid JJocumente Jlluatrative of the 
Jlistory of St. Patd'e Catiudralf edited by Oanou Simpson for tho 
Camden Sociotj, a work that would havo incrensed tho interest of 
Mr. Ferrey^s papers had it appeared in time for bis use. Ho 
might then Have noted how, in pre-Kcrormation days, the difii- 
culties in raising money for restorations and for the endowmont of 
altars were mot by grants of Indulgences to all who contributed 
to such pious works. Thcao grants, of which Bovonty-si.x nro 
enumerated, supply ui many instances tho dates at which par¬ 
ticular pans of the Oathedml wei-e built or repaired; and, 
however much dislike may ho had towards such a very un-Pro¬ 
testant system of raising fimds, we may charitably allow some¬ 
thing for the difficulties of the position, baxoai's not having 
then become a religious inslitutiou. It is curious, moreover, 
to notice that as late as 1635-6 there occurs very like the grant 
y of an Indulgence, when on March 5th Sir Ralph Ashton escaped 
t doing penance in his ow'n parish church by paying 300/. towards 
' tho repair of the west end of tit. Paul's; and similarly, in 1636 
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a dlandestine marriage is purged on payment of 150/. for the 
benefit of the same churoh. It seema aa difficult to aseertein 
what was the actual length of Old St Paul’s as to count twice 
alike the stones of Stonehenge, on which monument we have of 
course here a paper; but Oanon Simpson accepts the result of Hr. 
Feirey’s careful study of the question that the total length firm 
east to wfist was 596 feet, being 66 feet longw than mn- 
Chester Cathedral. Tutning to Dr. Brinaley Nimiolson’s article 
on Stonehenge, we find that its huge^ trilithons were, accord¬ 
ing to the latest theory of their intention^ raised for a primi* 
live Ohristian temple, which is a view that will perhapa he 
superseded by an ^ually successful attempt to prove them to 
have formed the onginal British synagogue of the lost tribe 
of Israel, an hypothesis that we wonder some ingeuioua Anglo- 
Israelite has not already proposed. Arcbsologists seem as much 
at a loss to decide upon the age of these concentric rings aa to 
fix the date when the flaming zones were first flun^ round the 
planet Saturn, a power to which Stonehenge has, in fact, been 
argued to be dedicated. It has, moreover, h^n pronounced to he 
Buddhist, Phoenician, Druidical, Roman, Celtic, end Saxon-^to 
belong to a time as early as ^literally) the expulsion from Paradise, 
and to as late as the Danish invasion of England. Whether it be 
a sepulchral trophy, an altar to an unknown god, a court of justice, 
an astronomical observatory, or a sermnt temple that wound 
circle within circle, and was au earthlp Inferno for holocausts of 
human victims, seems likely to remain undetermined. It is re¬ 
markable, however, that after tbo prolonged clash of archmological 
theories, perhaps the favourite opinion is one which explaiDs the 
gigantic ruin to have been ** a cenotaph or memorial kirk erected 
by a British King, Aurelius Ambrosius, to commemorate the 
death of those who bad fallen in the great Htruggle with Hengist, 
or who were slain by his treachery ” (see Quarterly Review. voL 
108, p. 207), which is just the account Geoffrey of Monmoutn has 
given, with the additional explanation that Merlin transferred the 
stones by magic art from Ireland. But Dr. Nicholson no more 
connects their origin with Aurelius Ambroskis than with Merlin 
the magician. ** 1 have seen governors of islands in my time,” 
Riiys tiuncho Panza, *‘wb6 hardly came up to the heel of my 
shoe.” So it may bo said that the usual cromlech hardly comes 
up to the Friar's Heel at Stonehenge. Therefore, Stonehenge is not 
a cromlech, hut a temple. Who were the worshippers therein ix 
a further question. In the first place tho writer in The Antiqmry 
denies that Stonehongo answers to tho usual representation of oeing 
formed of two concentric circles enclosing two ellipses, the latter 
features, he declares, being, not two ellipses, but two semi-ellipti- 
cnl or hnrscsboo curves. With the dismissal of the ellipses 
vaniehes also tho theory that they wore dedicated to the moon, and 
syiubollod the mystic egg, tho mother of us all. The notion, more¬ 
over, of a serpent teuiplu stretching out into an almost intermin- 
iiLlo length of winding avenue, seems refuted the llleral fact 
that no head nor tail can be made of the reptile figured. Lord 
Nelson, it is said, nailed a horseshoe to tbo roast of the Victoi’y as 
a charm ngaiusl- witchcraft, or against the craft of the enemy, but 
he would have been as surprised as we are to bo told that his 
notion had been (h-rived from Druidism, and was oxpressod by tho 
two curves of Stonehenge. We think also that Dr. Nicholson is 
6miliii|7 at our credulity when he tempts us to believe that tho 
throwing a slipper after a bridegroom and bride is because the heel 
of a shoe is shaped like a horseshoe, and because that horseshoo 
is shaped like the curves within tlie trilithons on Sarum’s Plain. 
Hut this leads him to speak of the Friar's Heel, and the fact that, 
at sunrise on the 21st of June, the rays strike on tho top of that 
particular stone induces him to argue that Stonehongo was 
a t(!mple to the sun, W'hich conclusion, as solar theories 
are now fashionable, wo may as well adopt as any other. 
Ai any rate, if analogous to, it seems less extravagant than the 
Rev. Edward Duke's hypothesis, that *‘our ingenious ancestors 
portrayed on the Wiltshire Downs a planetarium, or stationary 
orrery, located on a meridional line, extending north and south, 
the length of sixteen miles; that the planetary temples thux 
located, seven in miiuber, will, if put into motion, be supposed to 
revolve round tiilbury Hill, as the centre of this grand astrono¬ 
mical Mcbonio; that thus Saturn, tbe extreme planet to the aouth, 
would in his orbit describe a circle with a diameter of thirty-two 
miles,” &c. 

Of less striking significance than the monument wo have been 
considering, but of almost equally obscure origin, is a stone in 
Pannier Alley, London, w'ith a sculpture of a boy sitting on a 
pannier nr maund, and dated 1688. This stone is inferred to have 
DouD substituted for one mentioned A.n. 889, in the grant of the 
tract of land whereon it stood, by King Alfred, to Werefrith, 
Hlshop of Worcester, for the purpose of a market, tho place 
until lately having been known ns Newgate Market. The words, 
** IIwRct-inundes stane,'* used in the deed of concession, was- 
argued by Mr. 11 . C. Coole to mean a atone house belonging to 
one Ilwuet-mund, hut Mr. Korelako in a brief paper on the subject 
has perhaps more judiciously suggested that the phrase may bo 
interpreted as wheat-maund stone, the word manna being still in 
use for n large basket. The stone, therefore, it is inferred, wss 
the original market centre or cross to which wheat or like grain 
was brought. 

Among the monuments in the Grey Friars* Ohurch, os given in 
Stow'a Survey of London, vee find, under thn dattf 1523, ** Alice 
Lat Iliiugerl'ord, hanged at Tiborne for murdering her husband.” 
Mr. W. J. Hardy has taken considerable pains to extend the iti- 
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fbrxBation here ffiv'en, and he first of all cites the fuller etatement 
of John Stow in his CAronicle t^fJEnffland, where, und«r the aame 

J ear, it is said, ** The 20 Februaij the X^ady Alice JTttnmrford, a 
okht's wife, for rourtboringherhushasd was led from the Tower 
of London to llolhome, and there put into a cart with one of her 
aerTAutos, and so caryed to l^bonio and both hanged. She was 
buri^ in the Grey Fryers Ohurch at London/’ An iiTentory of 
the goods of Lady Agnes Jlungerford, which belonged to the 
by forfeiture for felony and murder,” was nrinted in 
^e 38th volume of Xfte Archmlopa, with notes by Hr. Qoiigb 
Kicbols, who proves that for Alice we should rend Agues, she 
Wng the second wife of Sir Edward Ilungerford, father of Lord 
Hungejrford, who was executed for treason in 1541. As Sir 
Edward died only a few months before the conviction of his un- 
bappy wife, it has been supposed that he was the victim whose 
murder was expiated at the gallows. This is clearly proved not to 
have been the fact. The Lady Alice had formerly been the wife 
of John OotoU, who was strangled at her instance on Locoinber 28, 
1518, the motivo for the crime seeming to hare been that ha stood 
in the way of her obtaining the hand of Sir Edward Hunger- 
ford. Not far from Buth, on a high piece of ground, are the 
ruins of Forleigh Hunger ford Oaatle, including n perfect little 
family chapel with some costly tombs. Against the north¬ 
western tower is the site of the kitchen furnace wherein 
the body of John Cotoll was consumed to ashes, the efiec- 
tivenesa with which this lairt of the tragedy was evidently 
done being such as would have thrown no discredit upon 
the tremendous apparatus of the modern cremationisU. Hiss 
Braddon’s typical novel might well have been titled Lady Smyet'- 
foriTa Secret ^ only that it would Lave seemed to do violence to fiction 
BB well as td fact to represent that in the great castle of a certain 
lord a village wife had caused her husband to be cast into a fiery 
furnace in order that she might many the lord liimsolf, which she 
did. How she maintained the guilty secret during five years till 
the death of her second husband, which Mr. Hamy shows from 
the Close ^lls to have happened on January 24, 1522, seems as 
mysterious as that tho actual perpetrators of the crime should be 
Able to consume the body of tho murdered man within the walls 
of an inhabited castle. The writer in The AiUiquary has had re¬ 
course to the ** Coraiu Rege Roll ” for his facts, and had the 
editor of The Qrcy Friara' Chronicle for tho Camden Society, 
who is identical with the contributor of the ** Inventory ” to The 
Archaeoloyiaf gone to the aame source he would have been saved 
from some singularly unhappy conjectures in his notes upon the 
case of Lady Hungerford. 

A paper on “ The Politeness of our Forefathera ” contains an 
abstract of The Jiulea of {HvUity^ a boolc of etiquette licensed in 
1671, and intended for the improvement of the English people. 
The work is a translalion from the French, which fact explains 
how one of the rules was rather too late for adoption in this 
country. That is, when a consecrated Host or the Pope's legate 
was met on tho way, it is a respect duo to them for us to stop our 
coach till they be passed ; the men to he uncovered, and the ladies 
to pull off their masks.” But/' if it he tho Sacrament, wo must out 
•of our coach if we can, and down upon our knees, though in the 
middle of the street.” It is suggested that one uso of the mask 
was to enahlo the fair wearers to see the wicked comedies of the 
l^storaiiou without their blushes being discerned. Though it was 
not thought irreverent for men to cover their heads in church, and 
it was cuBtomaiy to wear their hats, even in the presence of 
ladies, at the dinner-table, it was considered " no less than rude¬ 
ness in a woman to enter into any ones chamber to whom she 
owes any respect with her gown tucked up, with her mask upon 
her lace, or a hood about her head, unless it be thin and por- 
apicuous.” One point of noliteness we should have thought 
Almost unnecessary, even at that time, to enjoin, only that we now 
os rarely snuff candles with snuffers ns with our naked fingers:— 
it so happen that you be alonu together^with a person of 
•quality, and tue candle oe to be snuffed, you must do it with the 
Auuffers, not with your lingers, and that neatly and quickly, lest 
the person of honour be oirended with tlie smell.” Another 
pi^r on social aspects is by Lord Talbot de Malahide, entitled 
^The Grub Street Journal,” and is an abstract of that publi¬ 
cation, which began in 1730, and was followed by the Oentlemmi'a 
Mayasme, Tho chief Irish agitation of the times seems to have 
been in 4be clock of St. AVarburgh's Church, Dublin, which on 
September 2ud of tho above year became so violently excited by n 
hurricane that its hand, our correspondent writes, was tamed 
about for a quarter of an Lour together with tho same velocity as 
the flyers of a jack usually move.” The good feeling of tbeir 
Bdajeslies and the rest of the Ildyol family towards the tutelar smut 
of Iteland was shown by tlieir wearing crosses on March 17th in 
lionour of St. Patrick's Day. Perhaps this compliment to tlic 
Irish was in recompense ft)r’four-fifth.s of that people having just 
t>efor6 l^n suddenly deprived of their right ol representation in 
ParBameiit by .the disfranclusEMuent of the Roman Catholics. 
With respect to English ujomls and manners Lord Talbot de 
H^abido's paper may be read without endangering our self-flattery 
that we are better than our fathers. 

We are not sure that Mr, J. H. l^nrkers anecdotal contri- 
Iniiions on the " Victorian Revival of Gothic Architecture” are 
not the most interesting in the volume, tbougli we might re- 
eommend several A||iers, besides what we have cited, to the 
leideris attonrioo. Among tfaj^so Mr. 11. B. Wheatley’s p^rs on 
bibliography and bookbii.diiig should not be overlook^ To eon- 
olude, there is enough antiquarian feeling among the Teading 


ileeses to Justify the atteijapt to estebUsh m peiiofiM for Mr 
forvice; and there is enough pleasant, eii^ at timet aeSSAf 
in the present volume to suit a divmty of tattei,'wiiUt tiu amit 
fastidious eye may be pleated by the beauty of ittpeper iuid leitww 
press. 


THE ARABIAN GOLDEN TBEABUET.* 

A n attempt to bring a very foiHiway literatwe wiUiiii ordinaiy 
reach deserves a hearty recognition, especially when it hae to 
do with a literature so little known, yet known to be so great, aa 
Arabian poetry. Tlie masterpieces of Arabian poetry are,alii»OBt 
unknown in England; and such translations as have been 
attempted up to quite recent years have foiled to wftwsut ^ 
in any adequate manner the characteristics of the onginab. 
It is not that tho Arabs possessed no poetry, or that English 
scholars were ignorant of their fame; on the conttanr» 
the peculiar esteem in which eloquence and poetry were held 
among tho Arabs is among tho stock paralleb of the hbtoiian, 
and never fiuls of omphalic notice in every essay on the life 
of Mohammed and the religion of Islam. One Is tired of 
hearing of the fair of Okadh, and the poetic contests that were 
beliov^ to take place there, of the pnze poems that were (or 
were not) suspended on the Kaaba, ana the saying of the Ehatif 
Omar. Every one knows that the Arabs held poetry to be one of 
the highest of divine gifts, and rejoiced over the advent of a 
poet as over the chief glory of their tribe. We do not want to be 
told how truly the Arab loved poetry, bow great Was the poet’s 
power, and how widespread his fame and influence. We wtdi to 
be allowed to judge of this poe^ for ourselves, without being 
compelled to learn a language which, according to one of the fore¬ 
most of its grammarians, demands five hundred years of incessant 
epplication before one can consider himself perfected in its 
knowledge. When the highest authority committed two 
grammatical errors in his life, and died with the confession 
that be had something on his mind concerning the puticb 
batta,” it is evident that Arabic is not a study to be lightly 
undertaken. So much the strougor is the obligation laid upon 
those who have mastered it, so for as the span of human me 
allows, to reveal what they can of its literature to the unlearned; 
hut hitherto the duty has been but sparingly acknowledged and 
imperfectly fulfilled. 

It may bo believed, however, that wo are now fairly in the way 
of being taught somewhat more fully and more accurately the 
ossentifu character of Arabian poetry. Mr. Lyall’s contriburions 
to the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society; Professor Palmer's 
'' Song of the Reed,” and his charming version of the modimval 
Egyptian poet Zubeyr; Mr. W. Gifford Palgrave’s “ Omar ”; are 
good omens of the light to come. None of these seholars, however, 
have attempted to treat Arab poetry as the literature of every 
European nation has been treated again aud a^ain. It was left for 
one who disclaims any proficiency iu Oriental ianguagea to compile 
the Golden Treasury of Arabian songs and lyrics, and curing Amlmn 
poetry within the roach of English readers.^ Mr. Clouston deserves 
all thanks for the preparation of the beautiful Edition de luxOf one 
of whose seventy copies lies before us; aud a wider gratitude 
belongs to tho smaller and less choice, but more purchasable, 
edition which he has issued simultaneously. We have no foult 
to find with his share in tho work. He performed his editorial 
functions with scrupulous care and fine judgment. With a few 
exceptions, his collection contains all that can be gathered of 
Arabian poetry in English, and he has had the good fortune to 1 ^ 
able to include some original translations by Mr. Redbouso never 
before published. The editor’s introduction is comprehensive and 
excellently written, and the note.s at the end of tho volume evince 
a considerable knowledge of the literature of the subject, Mr. 
Clouston baa not only for the first time given us a fairly represen¬ 
tative anthology of Arabian poetry, he has also executed a difficult 
task with rare taste. 

Tho objections that must rise in every reader’s mind are not to 
tho manner, but the matter. A very large proportion of thetraas- 
lations are wholly alien in style and tone to the originals they pro¬ 
fess to reproseiit. The staple of the collection, occupying ball iti 
bulk, are tho translations!^ Sir William Jones of the Mosllakat, or 
seven prize poems, and J. D. Carlyle’s S^cimtTtaif Arabum Fbkry 
(1796 and loio). Neither of these works can be regarded as wor&y 
representatives of the originals. The Moallakat are the oldest and 
most famous poems in the language, acknowledged nmdelsof what 
an Arabic kasida or ode should be. Sir William Jones puts them 
into the ornate and effeminate prose which cbaiaoterized ^ era 
in translation, and it is difficult to understand the power and rude 
eloquence of these Bedouin songs when we read them in the itilted 
periods of a postbuinous Queen Anne essayisi. Sir William Jones 
could turn his polished style to excellent use in other direetioas; 
but Addison himself would have made an indifferent tranriator of 
desert song. A single example will show the fotdtlness of Sir 
AV. Jones's vorsioDS —their misrepresentation of the originals in 
meaning, and still more in tone. We will first quote aoms lines 
of the bold vigorous Moallaka of Zuheyr, as rendered W Mr. 
L yall in the Bengal Asiatic Journal; and then give W W. • 

* Arabian PoUry for JSnf iah Bmden. Edited, with Intrddaorioii and 
NotCii, In* W. A. Clcm$ti)D. Gluseow e Privately pntitsd. xSOr. 

The Lay of i/te UhnyerHen. Tranidatml and Edited bv Captain W. F. 
Pridcaux. Fellow of the UniveTsity of Bombay, &e. Beboie t Printed at 
the High nehool Press. 1879 
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JoDM*t txMsUitioii of the Bame. Some Torses W'Beon to be 
traiMipOMd ia the two renderings; but the com{>ari8on between 
the two Is not seriously complicated by the variation in the order. 
Mr. Lyairs it a nearly litem] translation, in the metre of the 
original, but without retaining the rhyme. The measure is the 
noble cadence calted the TnwUf most loved of all by ihe ancient 
poeta iiiach hemistich consists of four feet, arningea thus:— 

w-0|w---|v-cjw -.*» 

It is the measure, in fact, of Browning's Alt Vot/ler, as Mr. 
T^yall shows in quoting such lines as 

Existent behind all laws that tuado them, and lo they are; 

and 

And there! yo have heard and socn: considcT and bow the head. 

^The i^m begins with a lament for the {lilting of the tribe from 
the pMture-lands, the deporture of tho women, and especially of 
his wife, Umm Aufd:— 

Are they of Umm Aufb’s tents—<thoRo black lines that speak no word 
In the stony jilsin ol’El-Mutiitliellem and ed-Dan-aj ? 

Tea and tho place where her camp stood in er-Knqmatan is now 
Like thctriiccry drawn afresh by the veins of the inner wrist. 

The wild kino roam them lnr{^-cyed and ilie deer pass to and fm. 

And their younglings rise up to suck from tiro spots where tiny lie 
all round. 

I Rlootl there nnd gazed: hin<'e I saw it Inst twentv years had flown, 
And much I pondered thereon : hanl was it to hnow again— 

The black stones in order laid in the place wliere the pot was set. 

And the trench like ri cistern’s root with its sides milirokcii si ill. 

And when I kni^w it at last for h?r resting place, I criod, 

“ (j<iod greeting to thee, O House—fiiir tience in tlie morn to thee I ’* 

J>ook forth', O friend—ennst Ihou see ought of ladies enniel borne 
That journey along tho upland there above Jurtliuin well ? 

Their litters arc hung with precious stuifs, and thin veils thereon 
Cast loosely, their Itorders rose, os though they wore dyed in blood. 

Sidewa\'.s they yat ns their beasts clonih the ridge of es-Siiban 
—In‘them were the Hweetuesa and grace of one nourished in w'eultli 
and 011.S0. 

They w-ent on their waj' at dawn—they stnHed before* sunrise : 

Btraight did thoy inakis for Ihe vale of er-Kas.s as hand for nioulh. 

Dainty and p^yfiiJ their mood to one. who should try its worth, 

And fotvH fair to an eye skilled to tr lec. out loveliness. 

And the tassels of sciirleL wool in the spots where they gat them down 
Glowed red like to ’ishrig seeds, frcsh-fulli'n, unbroken, brif'ht. 

And wlieu they reached the wells when the deep hlue wuler lie.s. 

They cast tiown their staves and set them to ]utch the tents fur rest. 

On their riglit rose el-Qainin. and the rugged skirts thereof— 

Aiwl in cl>(jat'uu how inariy are frusids and foes of mine I 

At eve thiy left es-Siihan: then they ero.'-scd its ridge iigain, '* 
Borne on the fuir-fubhiimcd litteis, all new and btiildcd bnmd. i 

Ju this trauslation one boars the true desert ring; it has tho 
ragged grand(Miv of tho original. AVliut then can bo said of Sir 
William Jones’s rendering of the past»iige ?— 

Arc theso tlie nub' traces of llic lovely Oininaull.i ? Are these (lie Kih nt 
inia-s of luu* man •'inn in the* rough plains of Dcrraiigi* and Motliatalleni ? 

Are the reiniiins of her abode, in the two stalimis of Ikikma. bL-eunio 
likehluo slaina renewed with fresh wtiad on the veins of Ihe wrist ? 

Xhem the wild eowa with largo eyes, nnd the milk-white tlei-r, walk in 
kIow Bueecssiou, while their young rise lui&Uly to follow them from every 
lair. 

On this plain I stopped after an absence of twenty summers, and 
w'itb diflle-ulty could iveoJleet tlie mansion of my fair uiic alti r lung medi- 
i.Hion { " • 

After surveying the blaek stone.s on which her canhlnm used to bo raised, 
and the cutiarround her lent, like the ninrgm of a linh-poiid, which time 
had nut destroycil ; 

Soon as I roeolleoted the dwelling plaee of niy beloved, I said to the 
remains of her bower—“ Hail, sweet bow'cx ! ina^- tins morning be fair uiid 
.inspieious! ^ 

But I atidetl, ** h(fOk, niy friend ! dost thou not discern n company of 
maidons buiilud on eamele, and aUvaiieiug over the high ground above* the 
bireanKs of Joj-tliuin ? ” 

They leave mi their right tho monntnins nnd rocky plains of Kenaan. (), 
how many of my bitter foes, and how rnan^'^ of my‘linn allies, docs Kennaii 
vootain 1 

They arc mounted lo rniringcs eovered witli rosily uw'iiiiig.s, and with 
rocMi-culourcd veilb, the linings of wbieh liave tho hiio of erlmsou andem- 
w’ood. 

They now appoar by the valley uf Suban. and now they pass through it; 
the trappings of all their camels art* new and large. 

When they ascuiid from the Ihisoui of tlic vale, they sit forward on tlie 
saddlo-eloUis, with every mark of u voluptuous gaiety.’ 

The locks of stained wool, that full from their carriages whenever they 
alight, resemble tho scarlet berries of nightshade not yet crushed. 

They rose at daybreak; they proceeded at. early dawn; tliey are 
advancing towards the valley of Has, dirtctly and aureli/t os the hand to tho 
mouth. 

Now; when they have readied thchrink of yon blue gushing rivulet, they 
fix the polee of their tents, like tho Arabs with a settled mansion. 

Among them tho nice gazer on beouty may lind delight, and the cnirious 
observant eye may bo gratified with tho charming objccts.-^Pp. 31, 32. 

It ifl unnecessary to point out the singular inappropriaieness 
of mnny of Bit* William Jones's phrases, or the mastery of bathos 
evinced in ^e preceding quotation. All ^ that can be said of 
his tmoslation of the MoalUkat is that it is the only complete 
version in English; and, until the happy time comes when (os 
Mr. OlouBton hints) the whole coUeotion of Moollakabs shall 
liave the advanta^ of Mr. Lyall's line interpretation, we must 
be thanHnl for this careful reprint of a rare work, and accept 
Sit W. Jones’s translationB, in spite of their mistalces, riieir foreign 
treatment, ana their unfortunate style, as better than nothing. 

Jh. Carlyle's renderingB of a misoellaneons set of Arabic odea of 
TariousagoHare even less happy than Sir William Jones's; for Giurlyle 
adds touBiiiiiid langaage the vices of conventional vene. Atamebut 
melodious version of the opening of Lebid's beautiful Moallaka 
reminds one faintly of Goldsmith; and indeed all Dr. Carlyle's 


translationB have the Bmaok of a 'prentice hand at work on a- 
Deserted Village, Happily Carlyle baa chiefly devoted his at* 
tention to the gratulato^ and amatoiy odes 6f the Court poets of 
the Kbalifate, and has not often moddled with the mater poems 
of the elder Arabs. Dot still his rondorings are wholly ahem ia 
tone from the orinnals. One of the least wretched of his pieces 
is perhaps that " To a Lady 'Weeping — 

When I loiheld thv blue eye shine 
Through the bright drop that I'ilj* drew, 

1 saw beneath thone tears of thine 
A liluc>cycd violet bathed in dew. 

Tho violet ever scents tlw gale, 

Its hues adorn the fairest wreath; 

But sweoh'St through a dewy veil 
Its colours grow, its udoura breathe. 

And thus thy rharnis in brigTitnoss rise; 

I When Wit and Pleasure round thee play; 

When Mirth Mts smiling in thine eyes, 

Who but admires their siiriglitly ray? 

But when through Pity's flood 11103*^ gleam. 

Who but must loeu their softenud beam ?—P. zao. 

Mr. Cloiiaton hns done his best in giving us Sir William Jones's 
nnd Dr. Carlyle's translations; they were all that could bo had» 
Hut his chief service lies in the latter part of tho volumo. His 
excellent epitomo of the First Part of tho famous licdouin romanoe 
of Antar, with all tho poetry included in it, will bo highly prized. 
Few possess Terrick Hamiltuu's still-born offspring, and still fewer 
have succeeded in reading it. The present abridgment is really 
all we want. It ia a worthy record of a splendid career. Antar 
is tho Lancelot of the desert, with all his nobleness aud none of 
his guilt; aud the epitaph of the Knight of the lb mud Table is 
scarcely p*ander than the words tho aged iSbeikh pronounced over 
the dead bod\’ of tlie Arab hero:—“ Glory to then, brave warrior!' 
who, d uring thy life, has been the defender of thy tribe, and who, oven 
after thy death, hast saved thy brethren by tho terror of thy corpse 
and of thy name! May thy soul live for ever! May the refreshing, 
dews moisten the ground of this, thy last exploit I ” Very wel¬ 
come, too, lire ^Ir. Rodhouso's scholarlikc translations of the two 
Poems of tho Mantle; one recited by Kaab, son of Zoboyr, whose 
Moalluku wo have already quoted, in the preacnco and in praisa 
of tho Prophet Mohammed iu the ninth year of the Hegira 
and the other written six hundred years later by El-Bueiri, 
nnd still, after six centuries more, renowned through all the 
kingdoms of Islam, inscribed on amulets, and chanted in sickoeas 
ami over the dead, lii an appendix wo And extracts from Captain 
(now Major) Prideaux’s Lay of Ihc llimyvrites^ a very remarkable 
poem which has had tho good fortune to find a worthy trans- 
lator. This abstract of Major Prideau.x's work is the more valu¬ 
able as the copy of his original treatise now before us bears tbe 
notice that the issue was limited to twenty-live copies, and tbe 
high merits of the translation could thorofore be appreciated onl^ 
by a very limited aiidieuco. It is worih remarking that this 
edition de luxe of the Lay of the Nimycritvs was set up, printed^ 
and bound, by one pupil of the High School of Sebore in Central 
India; certainly a phenomenon in the bibliography of tall copies. 
Mr. \V. Gifl’ord Palgmve’s “ Omar tho Moghceree,” in Essays on 
Eastern QuestionSf'&lBO appears in thi.s Apiiendix, ns well as Mr*. 
J. J’ayne’s specimens oi tho jKietry of tne Arahinn Ifights^ re¬ 
printed and abstracted from the Hew Quarterly Magazine, The 
notes which conclude tho volume are full, not only of interest¬ 
ing biographical traditions and explanations of questions of 
manners and customs mised in the poems, but also of fragments 
from Mr. Lyall, Professor Palmer, imd others, of notable merit. 
The appeudLx is, iu short, the most valunblo part of tho book. We 
aro glad to have the only complete English version of tbe seven 
oldest Arabic poems, in spite of its faults; and Dr.-Carlyle's 
renderings are oettur than nothing; but the various pieces col¬ 
lected together in tho latter half of tho volume are more welcome 
still. All who care to know practically everything that con be 
loarnt in English concerning tho ancient poetry of the Arabs will 
find Mr. Clouston's skilfully prepared volumo a great acquisition. 
The poetry Ls worth studying, nnd if it is not always as well in¬ 
terpreted as it might he, at lenst the version here given is the best 
to be had as yet. This Arabian Golden Treasury gathers together 
all, or almost all, that hos been done thus far to popularize the 
groat masters of Arab poetry. To have accomplished this is so 
slight performance; and if the work serves to encourage thoB» 
living Bcboldrs who have the rare gift of worthily rendering the 
Arabian poets, to improve upon it, we may hope before long to 
see Anibian lyrics as excellently selected and represented in 
English as English lyrics have been by the brother of one of tho 
most notable of tho translators whoso verse appoara in Mr* 
Clouston'B delightful volume. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 

T he almost inexhauBtible stores of Maria Theresa's correspond¬ 
ence (i) are yielding Herr von Arneth material for yet 
another publication, which will, however, probably be the lost. 
Two volumes already published contain her hitherto inodited 
letters to the members of her family, two more, yet to follow, will 
comprise her correspondence with private IViends. The letters 

(1) Briefe der AloMeriii Maria Theresia an Vtre Kinder und Freutule.\ 
IIcrnuHgegcbcn von Alfred Ritter vou Arnetli. Bile, i, 2. Wien; BmU'' 
mUller. London: WiJllajus A Norgatc. 
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belqpgjpg to the former cIam would bafe been ftfr more numerooB 
but for her own strict injunctions that they should be'destn^edi 
which were io most cases oarried out by the recipients. Those 
addressed to her son Ferdinand, Viceroy of Lombardy, and his 
consort, were, nerertheless, for the most part preserved, and form 
by much the ]aip:e8t and most important part of the present publi¬ 
cation. Their interest is principally personal and domestic, and 
they ^nerolly exhibit the Empress’s character in the most favour¬ 
able %ht As might be expected from an affectionate, and at the 
eame time strong-willed, mother, she is rather too much given 
to totoriog and lecturing the young Prince; but, on the whole, 
the correspondence displays great wisdom and good sense, as well as a 
most kinaly nature. The letters to her son Maximilian, and her 
•daughter Maria Christina, are of a similar stamp. Those to the 
Archduke Leopold of Tuscany, which must have been very inter- 
•estinff, are untortunately lost, and almost everything addressed to 
the Emperor Joseph and Marie Antoinette has been already pub- 
’ lished. Nothing like a connected narrative of her reign can be 
extracted from this collection, but there are constant references to 
events small and groat, and Maria Theresa’s remarks vividly 
exhibit the excellent understanding she bad received from nature, 
ns well as the bifrotry and timidity inevitably produced by an un¬ 
fortunate education. 8ho was so little in narmoDy with the 
enlightened spirit of her time as to nssout with roluctance to the 
abolition of torture in criminal cases, a reform of which she has 
usually received the credit. On the other hand, she felt the sin- 
corest compassion for the peasantry when oppressed by extortionate 
landlords, and wished to take stronger measures for their relief 
than her son and her Ministers would allow. Her exprMsions on 
the pariition of Poland are exceedingly strong. ** The disasters of 
the Turks,” she says, ** the hopelessness of aid from Franca and 
England, the fear of being involved without allies in a war with 
Biissia and Prussia, famine and pestilence among my people, have 
compelled me to consent to this unhallowed proposal, which will 
cast a shadow upon my whole reign. I must write no more, or 
my emotion will overcome me, and 1 shall fall into the most 
dismal melancholy.” On the whole, it mav he said that very few 
sovereigns, equally estimable with Maria Theresa in private life, 
have displayed equal capacity as rulers. 

Two volumes of correspordenco between Count Prokosch- 
Osten, Oentx, and Metternich (2) constitute a valuable contribu¬ 
tion to the history of Austrian diplomacy, J)uring the Greek 
war of indopeudonco Prokeseb acted as ail Austrian diplomatic 
agent in Greece; subsequently ho was Minister at Athens, and 
witnessed the successful insurrection of 1843. His letters afford 
importiiut materials for the study of these transactions ; from a 
more extended point of view they are interesting as an unconscious 
exposS of Austrian policy. It is not diflicalt to discover from 
them why Austria should be condemned to eternal sterility. The 
hoginniiig, middle, and end of all her diplomacy is the necessity 
of self-preservation imposed upon a weak and distracted State, 
with an utter absence of the patriotic aspirations which Russia, 
England, and France are respectively more or less able to enkindle 
among the nationalities of the Balkan peninsula. Connurvonsfe 
eftaw would really be a very fair condensation of the principles of 
Austrian policy in this part of the world, in Mettornich's time, at 
all events. One cousidorahlo section of the correspoiidenre, 
written from Italy and Germany in 1S31 and 1832, treats of the 
general politics of Europe, and discloses how thoroughly the iid- 
vocates of the absolutist system had lost faith in its permaiience, 
while at the same time their very distrust of the political and 
social fabric they supported prevented their attempting the 
slightest reform in it, lest any intorfereuce should bring it down. 
As letters, the communications iuterchiuigcd between Gentz and 
Prokesch are excellent, and exhibit on the former’s part the 
fanciful, seutimontal, almost romantic, attachment so well known 
from other similar collections, and which contrasts so curiously 
with his political clear-headedness. Even in politics, however, 
he is fertile and full of speculation, and would evidently have been 
much more in place as the Minister of a free commonwealth than 
as the agent of the purely repressive policy of Metternich. The 
latter’s letters indicate his practical good sense within narrow 
limits, and his absolute incapacity for adding anything to his 
originally scanty stock of ideas aud political maxims. Some of 
the most interesting are written after his overthrow, which d6e9 
not appear to have affected hia self-satisfaction or his convictions. 
There » no trace of any consciousness of the unparalleled oppor¬ 
tunity be had lost by obstinately entrenching himself behina an 
effete system, the untenahleness of which he fully recognized. 

*1 Jiandmarks in the Lives of Nations ” (3) is a series of his¬ 
torical chapters on memorable epochs in modern history, beginning 
with the Information and ending with the achievement of German 
and Italian unity, which is apparently regarded as crowning 
the ediiice. The revolt of the Netherlands, the English and 
FVench involutions, American Independence, and the War of 
liberation against Napoleon are among the more important 
tBhapmra. An ultra-German patriotism and animosity against 
France are occasionally-perceptible, hut on the whole uie execu¬ 
tion is fairj and the work is enlivened by frequent extracts from 
ntkhdard historians. 

—--- 1 

(a) Aua dm NaehUu$t da Graftn Prokaeh-O»tm. Bntfwwhul mit 
Serrn von Gentz mnd Fiiraten JUetternick. a Bdc. Wien: Oerold's Sobn. 1 
London: Williams it Xorgote. I 

‘ (3) ^arketeine im Leben der VtRker. Yon C. F. Maurer. Leipzig: I 
Ktunmar. London: Williams & Xurgate. { 


IVofessor Ernst Meier (4) hakjpr^iaied a ydty thnrougli aeeoniit 
of those reforms of Stein and Hamnherg to which m Ifp^bot 
greatness of Prussia is so laipf^y owingy in go ffir as Uisy snected 
the Oivil Service. The subject, which inTplves an aeeouht of the 
administrative system as it existed in the e^teentii century,If at 
a first view dry and repulsive, but will he mond by no means de¬ 
void of interest when fairly f^ppled with, while an acqua^tance 
with it is essential to a just appreciation of Stein and Haraenheig’s 
I great work. 

! The second volume of Kossuth’s writings <5) dindng his exile 
comprise his letters, pamphlets, and other publio documents com- 
posed subsequently to the Italian campaign of 1859. They would 
be unanswerable if Austria and Hungary had Europe to them¬ 
selves, hut their undeoiahle rhetoricM and dialectical power is 
nullified by their author’s ^indisposition to take acMunt of actual 
circumstances ; and it is no mean proof of the political inteUigenoe 
of the Magyars that appeals so fervent and so plaumhle diould have 
produced so little effect. 

The thesis that “ modem Christianity is a civilised heatbanisDi * 
has been recently advanced in England by a very orthodox clem- 
man. Herr Radenhausen (6) arrives at tiie same conclusion rather 
hy historical investigation than by contrasting the preaching of 
too first ages with the practice of the present; nor is ne at all in¬ 
clined to restore primitive Christianity when its nature has been 
ascertained. Jlis arguinonts present little novelty, and hia work ia 
chiefly remarkable as indicating that his own position is much 
more nearly Theistic than when he wrote his celel^ted Isis,’’and 
thus confirming the impression that the altm-matarialiat acbool 
is losing grouna in Germany. 

The Rossano MS. of the Gospels (7) is one of the most interest¬ 
ing palfflogrnphical discoveries made of late. From time imme- 
monal a magnificent MS. written in silver letters upon a purple 
ground, and containing the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, had 
been lying unnoticed in the cathedral library of a amall Calabrian 
town. It had, indeed, been briefly alluded to in an obscure book, 
which dated it eight hundred years too late. A German traveller 
first recognized it as one of the oldest of New Testament codices, 
probably written about the beginning of the sixth century, the 
oldest of all known New Testament MSS. with miniatures, and 
counting among its numerous exaninlos of the artistic treatment 
of sacred subjects several treated, so fSir ns hitherto known, for the 
first time. It is therefore a valuable link in the histoiy of the 
tniusilion from classical to Byzantino art, and many of its delinea¬ 
tions are of considerable artistic merit. The careful reproductions 
in I'rofessorH Gebhardt and llamack's handsome volume afford a 
ready means of estimating its importance iii this respect. It is of 
less account from the point of view of textual criticism, hut 
nevertheless presents some peculiar readings, frequently anting 
with the earlier versions of the Latin Vulgate. It originally con¬ 
tained all four Gospels, hut the two latter have perished, apparently 
from damp. 

Dr. Studer's translation of and comment upon the Book of 
Job (8) will he allowed to he nn able and useful publication, 
even when the writer’s views fail to command entire assent. His 
interpretation is substantially that made familiar to English 
read era by Mr. Fronde's remarkable essay. The hook of Job is a 
protest against the accepted lluhrnw view which considered all 
afflictions as tokens of the Divine displeasure. It thus runs 
directly counter to the most cherished Jewish prejudices, and 
could only obtain admission into the canon hy being provided with 
a prologue and epilogue at variance with the true tendency of the 
work, aud the interpolation of the speeches of Jehovah and 
Elihii. It may bo questioned whether the acceptance of such 
sweeping suggestions is preferable to the admission that the writer 
of Job, like other great poets and thinkers, was sometimes inoon- 
sistent with himself. Dr. 8tuder, however, presents his view with 
great ability and clearness, and his transhition is dignified end 
energetic. 

Professor Kaegi (9) has prepared a very iutereetiii^ end useful 
little volume on primitive Indian civilization as exhibited in the 
Rigvedaj the only authentic source of information for the manners 
and institutions, as well as the religion, of the first Aryan in¬ 
vaders of the Indian peninsula. It is not so comprehensive as 
Zimmer's recent work on the same subject, hut it is perfectly 
adapted to the requirements of readers who are satisiLea with a 
general knowledge of it. Nearly half the little volume is 
occupied with notes, referring to passages in the Vedas as proofs 
and illustrations of the statements made in the text. 

(4) Pie Reform der VerwaUungi-Organiiation unier Stein und ffarden- 
berg. Voa Dr. F.. M«ior. Leipzig: Danker St Humblot. X^ondon: 
Williams & Korgate. 

(5) Ludivig KoMuth. Mnne Schriften au» der Mmigradvn, Bd. s. 
Pressburg: Btaniptcl. London : Kolokmann. 

( 6 ) ChrieUnthum iet JJddenihum^ nieht Jeeu Lebre* Yon C. BaJenhaassn. 
Hamburg: Meianer. London: Williams A Norgate. 

(7) JRvanpeliarum Codex Grmeue Pwrpnreue RoeememiU, Ssins £nt- 
deckung, som wissenschaftUcher und kUnstlerlicher Worth daigestaUt von 
O. von Gebhardt und A. Hamack. Leipzig: Gieseeke S Devrient. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

( 8 ) Pat Such Hiob filr GeittUche und gebildeU Zaitn ^Ibanttzt und ' 

krititch erlSuteru Von Dr. G. L. htuder. Bremen 1 Meinsioa London :i 
Nutt. ^ 

(9) Pa Rigveda, die dUute Litentur der Inder, Ton Adhtf JCaegL ol 
Z w«ite umgeorbeite und envelterte Auflage. Laijisigt Beblilsi. London 1 
NuU. 
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Dr. treatidift on fhe relij^ouB mytbs of the South Sea 

Itlaodert (lo) eontaioSp as usual with him. a ffreat amount of in- 
ierestifig but hadly dirated information. It ia divided into two 
McUons, one devotea to New Zealand, the other to Hawaii. 
Oheoure and frequently childish as these South Sea cosmogonies 
appear on the whole, they have frequent gUmpsos of .profound 
meaning, and not a few trocos of their remote origin and alliniu 
with the mythologies of the Asiatic and American continents. If 
Dr, BasUane volume wears a somewhat formidable appearance 
from the ao^ount ^of the Polynesian vernacular it contains, it, on 
the other hand, contains also not a little English, the author 
having reprinted Mr. White’s lectures on the subject, never pro- 
piudy published, and now inaccessible in their original form. 

* The ooncliiding parts of Simous and Warner's magnificent illus- 
toted work on Spain (ii) treat principally of Granada and the 
(AlhamharA, ending with the palm groves of Elche. Tlie views of 
the Alhambra are exquisite with thoir delicacy of execution and 
wealth of minute detail, and, generally speaking, it may be said 
that no illustrated work is more thoroughly satisfactory, and that 
no artist has been more successful tonn Professor Wagner in 
seizing tbe indefinite national atmosphere which imparts so pecu¬ 
liar a colouring to Spanish scenery and architecture, os well us in 
attaining mere outward exactness of detail. 


Baron von Ompteda’s (I3) principal object in visiting this 
oountry appears to have Iwen the study of English parks and 
gardens, which be has examined with attention at Windsor, Kow, 
Hatfield, and Woburn, adding a chapter on floral exhibitions. He 
has, however, extended his researches to the national character and 
roimnors, and shows himself as sensible of the strong points of the 
i'urmer as nnlional susceptibility could require, and perhaps even 
too indulgent a censor of our foibles. As an example of the weakest 
Vide of the English character, he enters into details on its ht^setting 
infirmity of intemperance; on the other side, be describes the 
manly amusements and ennobling historical associations of Oxford 
life in a most genial spirit. He endeavours with much kindliness 
and good sense to remove current German prejudices against Eng^ 
land, and it may be hoped that hia volume will contribute to confirm 
the mutual good fooling bt'tween the countries which foolish persons 
in both have ondeavoui'od to disturb. 


Diintzer's Life of Schiller (13) is the counterpart of his hiogniphy 
of Goethe, an eminently useful and indeed iioncefurth indisp^Mi- 
sable book, with no pretension to literary merit beyond that at¬ 
taching to an intelligent and worknutnliko compilation. Seldom 
have the higher departments of the biographer a vocation been 
so consistently ignored, and the compiler’s attention more re¬ 
solutely bestowed upon the art of using .scissors and paste without 
inceheroncy. Such succo.*>b could only bo attainable by one 
thoroughly acquainted with every inch of the ground. Herr 
Diintzer’s perfect mastery over his* materials has enabled biin to 
fuse the enormous mass of Schillor-Iitcraturn which the last 
lialf-contury has produced into a clear and consistent narra¬ 
tive, accounting for almost every day of his hero’s life, and 
invaluable for reference, nlthougil too matter of fact and over¬ 
loaded with minuliio to attract general renders. The author’s 
laudable desire to employ the very words of bis authorities fre¬ 
quently gives his diction n patchwork character, but this was 
probably in his plan. Nor is it any fault of Diintzer’s that 
^biller, notwithstanding the nobility of his nature, is a less 
interesting subject for biography than Goethe, even though his 
life was more eventful. Goethe’s intimate connexion with the 
entire history of European thought since his appearance imparts 
a significance to any incident of his career wnich contributed 
either to mould or to illustrate his mind, while the interest 
attaching to Schiller's biography is mainly porsoiial. 'J’hu vulumo 
is adorned by the same abundance of portraits, facsimil(>8, and 
views as distinguished its companion, and the judgment displayed 
in their selection is not inferior. 


Tbe second volume of Adolf Ebert's history of medimvnl 
literature (14) embraces the period of Charlemagne’s immediate 
eucceesors, perhaps the most dismal epoch in all literary history, 
An era positively repulsive but for tbe honour and sympathy due 
to tbe few who, amid the deepest discouragement, contrived to 
preserve the torch of knowledge from utter extinction. Tho 
■excellent intentions of many of the dull annalists and superstitious 
hagiographors of this melancholy time entitle them to a respect 
which the intrinsic value of their work would fail in securing them. 
One great genius, Erigena, adorns Ebert’s pages. Archbishop 
Ilinemar, apart from his writings, in an interesting personage; 
and of Babanus Ebert justly says that ho was tho first to display 
that universality which Las since come to be recognized as the 
diatipetive note of tbe Gorman literary character. Of most of tho 
rest it need only be said that the little which dosorvos to be re¬ 
corded is clearly and elegantly recorded bore. 

Dr. Adalbert Schrueter's rendering of Walter von der Vogel- 


(10) Die Htifige Satfe d« Polynetier, 
Brockhaos. Louden: Ifolckiunnn. 


von Aaoir isatitian. LolpzI| 


(ti) In ScliDdorungcu von Thoodor Simony Reich lIluBtrirt 

Ton Professor Alexander aVngner. Berlin : Tactel. London : TrUbner 


(ta) Bitdnr airs dtm Leftm in Engtand. Von Lndwig Frolhsrm 
vonUmptsda. Brealau: Schottlaondor. J^udon: Williams & Norgate. 
(13) SDhiUan Leben. You U. DUntzer. Leipzig: Fult. London: 
ynflluaiBS it Roq^ato. 

(t4) AVp^ntini Gnehichtt (hr Lihmtur det JUlttAaiten im Abendhnde, 
Ton Adolf Ebert. Bd. a. Leipzig: Vogel. London: l^lckmano. 


weidc’s poems (15) into modern Germau is a very rnsnUmm 
piece of work, and it is no reproach to the tranefator that hu 
powers do not extend to the reproduction of the incommumwble 
vitality of tbe originaL Such a TOrfonnanoe, h||yover ezeeiuent, 
must always have the air of a ridhmffh* “ ^ 

Tho Meiningen performers (16), whose advent in London tlM 
season is expected with interest in theatrical circles^ are the sub¬ 
ject of an ingenious criticism in the form of a dial^ue, with 
especial reference to the question of the extent to which stage 
decoration is allowable. The writer’s private opinion seems, on 
the whole, advox’se to the Meiningen practice, but the point is pro¬ 
fessedly left undecided. 

The late J. L. Klein died when Ills gigantic history of the dr^a 
was hut half completed, and tho dimeusioDS of even this moiety 
render it unserviceable except os a book of reference. It may be 
questioned whether his successor Priiiss (17) has not fallen into 
the opposite error, and whether his present volume, respectable in 
point of bulk os it is, is spacious enough for tbe entire history of 
the national dramas of Spain and Italy, with a retrospective survey 
of the medimval miraclo play thrown in. The very conception of 
a general history of the stage involves a dilemma; if the scale on 
which it is undertaken is adequate tho work is intolerably volumi¬ 
nous ; if a more restrictod plan be adopted, the execution ia in¬ 
ferior to that of books treating of special departments of the sub¬ 
ject. Herr rrulss's account of the Spanish drama, for example, 
though very good, cannot be compared to Schack’s. He has never¬ 
theless achieved all the success compatible with his design. 

It is remarkable that two novelists should simultaneously ad¬ 
venture upon the delicate theme of Hadrian and Antinous (18). 
Tho treatment of the subject is less reserved in “ Geor^ Taylor’s’ 
story than in Der Kaiser of Ebers, and perhaps on luis account 
tho eil'ect is more decidedly antique than in the latter, notwith¬ 
standing Ebers's copiousness and accuracy of arch Geological detail. 
At the same time, Antinom is not for a moment to bo Classed 
with scandalous novol.s; its tendency is indeed, on^ tho whole, 
rather of an edifying chiiractor. Antinous is brou^'ht into contact 
with Christianity, which he is represented as inclined to embrace 
but for the dissuasion of hi.s Imperial protector. Deprived of soW 
guidance, he falls a victim to the suggestions of an Egyptian 
prie.'st, a tool of the worth!n.ss Verus, who dreads his inuuonoe 
with Hadrian. As a novel the book is above the average, full of 
life and variety, a clever and creditable, though distinctly imita¬ 
tive, attempt in the style of The Last Days of Dompeii* The 
principal drawback is tho inadequate portrait of Hadrian; but Sir 
Walter Scott himself Hucceeded no bettor when he attempted to 
doliueato extreme versatility in the person of Buckingham. 

Tho title of “ Queen Catharine’s Ghost” (19) scoi'cely prepares 
the reader for an exposure, in the form of a tale, of tbe tricks of 
modern spiritualists, apparently founded upon Sir George Sitwell 
and Mr. You Buch’s renowned capture of tho ghost in Great 
llussell Street about the beginning of lust year. 

Heinrich Keller's Sinnjedicht” continues its course in the 
Deutsche Kumhehau (20). It has the author’s characteristic 
merits, with perhaps loss of local colouring than is usual with 
him. A long letter from Marshal I'askcwitch lo Priuce Gortscha- 
koif, written shortly after tho fall of Sebastopol, is full of interest 
to students of diplomacy and military men. ‘ The old Marshal 
rates his former proicyd soundly, and attributes the failure of the 
campaign to his incapacity. A lively sketch of both the men is 
added. Dr. Proyer^s essay on “ Hypnotism *’ is particularly inter¬ 
esting to Englishmen, for tho full justice it renders to our country¬ 
man Braid, the first to frame a correct theory of this mysterious 
phenomenon, and who.se investigations form the frequently un¬ 
acknowledged basis of all that has been subsequently written 
upon it. __ 

(15) Gf'dhhte Walihera van der Voyelu'eide. Nachgediohtet von Dr, 
A. Scliruetcr. Jenn : CoMlcuoble. London : Kolckmaun. 

(t6) Das Oastapiel der Meiningen^ oder^ die Grenxen der Suhnenan- 
ataitung. Kiu I'rtundiichariluIii's'Beiipriicb. Von M. LhrUch. Berlin: 
Mit8(*licr A Uoestfll. London : K. ilckmann. 

(17) Gruchichte dva mucren Dramas, Von Robert Prttlzs. Bd. x. 
Lripzig : ticMickc, J.ondon: Williums & Norgatc. 

(iB) Antinoua: Jliaforisrhrr Roman atta der riimischen Kaiaerzeit, Von 
George Taylor. Leipzig: Hirzel. London: Nutt. 

(19) Der Geial der Kiinipin Katherine. Eint ErzUMung aui London, 
Von Koiiind Uolundiu. Leipzig: Buldamus. London: Sieglc. 

(20) Deutsche Jitnidachau. Herauttgegeben von Julius Kodenboxg. 
Jahrg. vii. lltt. 5. Bvrliu: PaolcL London : TrUbner A Co. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 

WINTBB EXHIBITION-. 

The GROSVENOR GALLKUY Exhihliion of Wntcr-Coloiir DrnwiDg.<i, and 
Decorative Jic^igiiH, hy living Arti.-vt^, NOW OPEN 
Daily, Ten to Six. 

Admission, Is. Season Ticlcets, 5 b. 

'nOKifi’S GREAT WORKS, ^nfllRlST LEAVING the 

PKA2TORTTIM.” “ tMIHlST RNTDIilNC. .IKilUMALKM " un.l •• Mi).*JKS UEFlinP: 
FHAKAUHV cnch as by aa li-fl t with “ Dicnni i>i IMatv'a HMe.” *• I'hriRtiun Alartvih." ac. 
atthe DORlSaALI.JCItY.aiNi w llomlSlriicl. Da.l v.Tvb loNIx. 


l^RANK COOPER, M.A. Oxon, prepaiBs a few PUP1I«S for 

the Public Behoolc. The nouM, exprwily enlaraeS], iilauda «1 on to the «b gsvellr 
Mih lietwcen Boumunouth and LyniinBUin. Itelnenwi ginn end required.—Aad to e,Klv«r- 
iwllf, Mllfiml, l^yming tan. Hanto. 

WANTED, PRIVATE TUITION, a ORADT7ATE of 

* * a Scottiah ITnlvervlty, who haa hod cimilderabla experience In t eeg hin f. name 
inoacratu.—Addren. M. A., core of Mr. Janica Bolton, Librarian, to and 40 BL Geone’ePlMO- 
^lilhtabrldge._ « 

TO PARENTS remdent in INDIA, GUARDIANS, and 

•a ntlim.-A l.Alir. who hu . .null (uid illKl ROOOOI. ., X«ilhnctl>..aMirte' 
ndvaiitatira of a lu-iilllty country place with the attendance of llrat-rato Moatfn mm 
TiCamiuxton nnil i>laf wliere. i« prepnn'd to take entire Charge of Two or Three YOUNQ 
LADIEH (or J.IttU- Girl* whoae Kdiicatloii hua lieeu veil commenoed), to M idpe^cd 
with her other Piipila. Jteiident ForolEH Oovemeuea. GoW .rcihreneee glrm end Miilrcd. 
Moderate terma. aeeoulliig to edueatlonol and Other reoulrenteutOr''Apply to llevn. LATTinr 
St II 4»‘i, Sohcltora. hi Ih-vui inliiri- Htrcet, l>lah«>[»ivwteHlrvCt, LondOll, 

TO ARCHTnioa S and^^ JUNIOR ASSIS^ 

A ant dealrea llE^ENGAGEMENT. NeM drauKhUman. good anih.qnlek troato and 
writer, lair rohuirlat i tiioroughly acquainted with the general oittee routine. Three and a half 
yoara’ experience with a eouu architect. Fulleat rcfcteucei, and apeclmeu gtTTOi**vddfflW~ 
II. a..l l &^lfort lload. Uray tun Park, Highbury. _ 

TESTATE MANAGEMENT.—0. E. OURTIS, Author of 

“ Bitate Hanofferneiil," and Profhsaor of Eatate Management at tho Wllto slid Sfoato 
('ollfge. will have a Vacuiiey lor a Ucntlcman at PUPIL in March—AddiaM, Suajert, 
Altiin, JIaniB. _ 

(^URATE WANTED, Whittington, near Lichfield. Biwle. 

VlcwB irodcratc Title can be given.—For partlcnlara, addrew. Rev. non. u. B. 
Lxog w. tV hlttlngton . Llchfldd. ___ _ 

^0 LITERARY MEN.—^Tlie Co-operation of a fow able 

WRITERS for the PRESS la dcalrod In connexiuu with the development of an 
induBtry having Important ptiblir napeeta.-'-CoTnmunlnatiuiM, contiiinlns tlpMlmeni of work, 
ond atutlnuiu what quarters abort Artieloa could probably lir urrauged lor, wUl be icoeiTed In 
ctMifldcii uB by X., coi-o of J. W. Vlckcra, a Kicholoa I.ano, E.C. 

4 GENTLEMAN, of Literary pursuits, willing to undertake 

aiua<dlye ahoro In a Work already started, may INVEST XhOfNi on favourable terma.— 
L^ii^wtkumreftom l^>^TNSO.\ and Waltun, AucUoucera, Ar.,PuuJtiy Chamben, 11 Poaltiy, 

'J'O RE LET, with immediate possession, 55 LOFTUS ROAIL 

■“ Uxbridge Rnnd. SbrnhenlV Iliiah, W., within a fuw iiilnutoa' walk of the Metropolitan 
ond T.riiidon and North. Wrati'ni Statimia. TJiti IIoum:, winch iiiia just undergone oompleto 
rcpiiirs, contnius 'J'ln gixid. Itoinna, and la well uiraiict-d in to doiueatlo offleou i with good 
Ounlcn ot Ihc rear uvcrltKikinc flchlH.- Ajiply to Air. J. lloAiiui.ii. builder, P Pleoiont Plaee. 
Uxbridge llooil.W. 


QUNNINODALE, KKRKS.—DALE LODGE.— 

ThIaFHKEIIOLlI ESTATE, of ulamt Three Acre*, to lx« SOLD or LET on LEASE, 
The houac hoa every nccnniiwNhitlon lor u Family, is doilghtrulty situated hi thia beoutllul 
and hvulthy locality, wltii chnriimig vii<wa. 

There arc Cowdiliciiiaca, hlablfiig, tJiirdrnerV and ronc])nii\ii*ii riittagoi, Ao. About lialf a 
mil^trom the Railway Station, uiitl Uie auiiic iliatauco Iruui one of the cutrouoe* Into Wliulcor 

Full particulars to lie olitahicd fron^Wu. Sim. Ksii., 1 Danrs Tnn, Strand. 

J E^ E L S. — S A iTlS S by A U 0 T ION 


J'LA’JTD WARE. 


THREE DAYS IN EACH WEEK 
at 

DEUENUAM, STOUR. & SONS' 
GREAT AUCTION MART, 

KINO STREET, COVKNT GARDEN, W.C. 

Large nr Small Cuusigiiments included In 
_forthcoming Sales on a short notice. 


, PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM ‘ NAVIGATION 

i^l^nTrV'M liriMl'T'i'Al. 'n•••l• 1 .Asol <!4 L.r til.. . .. ..ill.I. rn\ri*A'wv 


atnr*B 1I0HI*ITAL. TIic CLASSM.S lor til.' .I'inic r-viiniMiBr;..i. vr ill . ..niiiKiicc on Mon'lnv 
March 81. The flosHCs arc not cinilincd to Students of the Ifoi-iiltal. -I'or iurlher nurtlcii'af* 
addreea the Dk\n, Guy's llonpUnl.H.M. ' 

C RYSTAL TAJiACE COMPANY’S SCHOOL of 

PRACTICATi ENOINKKKING-I. The Aliclmtilcairoiirac. If. Civil Engineering 
gnnoloii. III. Colonial .Srctloii.._l roipcctiis iiii ii|ipl(i'ii(iiiii to the iindcralgncd, in the UtNce 
pftoeCrystal Palace f omisiny’s Scljcsil oi'Art, Kr-iciice, uml l.lterutnic, iu the Library, CryslHl 

__ F. K. .1. HIIKNTGN. .Vvpfr iwrfiidcrir I.iffrnru fJi-jmrtmrnt. 

r|HELTENIIAM OOLLEGE._T\VELVE .SOIIOLAliSinPs! 

T5.<SfiBfc5«lmSuBj°' I” Mw—Aiifl, tr, llw SMwnrjiiiT, 

TLf ARLBOROUGII OOLLEGE, February ISKL-TAVELVE 

8CHOLARRIITPS, varying In value from XHO to Xl;, n ycor. bcaiiles a ccrtnln • 

Of FREE AT)MIS.‘jr(.NH.wnihr.?.,.metc.l for in .Inncrust ^ThewrS;^^^^ 
menibon of the School nuil iitlura withniit distinction ; two will bo offered for prollcieiicy in 
Mutticmatlca. Ago of Cnmlldiitcs from Twelve to SKtccn. Full itarAulurs umv tic alttnhuJ 
on appllvatlon to Sir. Mkllu k. the College, Alnrlhnrougli. ’ nidniiuxl 

A new EdUluii of tlio COLLEGE REGISTER is now ready, bi U' lindof Mr. SEMJcK 

ppai mb* mis 


LKDr.n CONTRACT FOR IIKR M.UESTY’S MAILS TO INDIA. 

CHINA, AUSTRALIA, Ac. ’ 

RFJ)IICF.P RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.-SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 

Weekly departure fur .Romtray. 

Fortnightly departure for.Ceylou, Madras and Colotttla, 

Fortnightly deiwrturc fbr.China and Japan. 

Furtaiightly departure for.Australia and New Eenlaiid. 

OPFIcmt: 122 l.EADENHALL STREET, LONDON. E.C.. and 
__ Si CO CK.SPUB STREET , M.W. 

TJKIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL^I’acmg Sea and 

^ Eiolaniidc. ^ar the AVeat Pier. Contra] and qnlot. Jjitng estobllsLd. Bultes of 
Rooms. StiaciousCoflhe-room for Ladies and Oentlomeii. Sea- Water Service la the Itotel. ** 
__ IIENJ N. BULL.Jfoiiog/r. 

rfllE PRINTERS of ‘‘Society," “Tho Citizen,” Four other 

/^LIFTON TOLLKGE CL.tSSRJAL, M.ATIIEMATIOAL »ir.Me. 

JOHN MITOHELL’S PENS^^poaae.. s emooUmez;, finnseea, 

tlone^ Wholemlo and ret^VI Ud^ChM^ld^Loaduu, uM 

Malvern _O O L L E G E. WILLUM S. burton. General FomiAinp. 

The NEXT TERM will bogki on Tuesday, May 10 Appointment to H.R.H. the Prlnoo of Wolee. ” ^ * 
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THE BUSINESS OF TQE HOUSE OF OOMUONS. 

HE aomdent wbicli befell Mr. Gladstoxb on bis re- 
tom from Marlborough Uouso would at any time 
called for the heartiest regret from political foes 
and fHeuds ^ike. It is a Bubject for general oon- 
gratalaiLon that the treaeberons freaks of an English 
printer hare not in this instance been productive of more 
than tenporaiy inconvenience to the Pkimb Minister. 
Bat, from the point of view of public business merely, 
the aooident could hardly have happened at a more 
nnlaoky time. On Thursday afternoon Mr. Gladstone 
was expected not merely to move a second resolu¬ 
tion of urgency in reference to the Coercion Bill, but to 
make a somewhat similar motion, thouj^h of an older type, 
in reference to the Army Estimates, and to state tho in- 
(entiona of tho Government in rcferonco to tho course of 
business generally. Very great interest attAched to all 
these proceedings, and it did not appear, from the remarks 
of JLiord Hartinuton on Thursday night, that the Piiehieu's 
usual vicegerent was either empowered to act as plenipo¬ 
tentiary, or was even conscious of the importance attac^d 
to the position ho hold. Tho Government is at the present 
moment in a very peculiar position. It has been cfnirustod 
with altogether unprecedented powers and facilities by the 
House of Commons, and the Opposition, conSding in the pro¬ 
gramme of Protection Bill, Arms Bill, Land Bill, has been 
content to waive even the semblance of obstruetiou. On 
Monday last, with the assistance of tho great majority of Con¬ 
servatives, an iromodiato cloture was granted to the Go¬ 
vernment, notwithstanding the merited dislike which tho 
stringency of tho Speaker’s now rules even as amended 
had aroused. Since that time it has been confidently asserted 
that tho Ministers intend to drop the Arms Bill, to which 
at least as much importance is attached by all those who 
have considered the |^itiou of Ireland as to tho Protce- 
tlop of Persons and Woporty Bill, and that the facilities 
granted for these purposes itro sought to bo wrested for 
the purpose of facilitating the ordinary business of Supply. 
This being tho case, it was absolutely uccessury that some 
authoritative and definite explanation of the purposes of 
the Cabinet should bo vouchsafed to those members of 
Parliament who in Opposition hare distinguished thom- 
eelves by a course of proceedings so remarkably difleront 
from that in which thoir prcdecCKsors indulged. The drop¬ 
ping of the Arms Bill would be a distinct breach of faith. The 
fntercalatiou of the Estimates so as to postpone the Irish 
measures would be a broach of faith as distinct in fact, 
though possibly not quite so definite in form. Every allow¬ 
ance must be made for a Cabinet which, after all, is merely 
Mr. Gladstone multiplied, and which naturally ^os to 
ideM when its head is temporarily disabled. But the singular 
condition of public affairs more than justified Sir Stafford 
KobthOOte m the demand which ho made on Thursday 
for more light. It certainly seemed that advantage was 
eonght to be taken of the state of things which the House 
has cireatod for one purpose to bring about a state entirely 
different. 

Even, however, if this be not the case there would still 
be ground for regarding with considerable suspicion and 
regret the course which events have taken in tho Honse 
of Commons during the last few weeks. In the first 
place the Government have g^t themselves into a dilemma 
as to the actual conduct of basiuess. If they move to take 
Hondar far supply they expose themselves, as Sir Stav- 
roBD KotmOi'E told them amiably enough, in a reference 


to his own cxporioncos, to almost indefinite opposition, 
while the delay involves a practical breach of the under- 
Ntanding entered into at the beginning of the Session. 
If they do not, the busihoss of the House and the country 
may wait indefinitely upon the pleasure of iudopendent 
members, while the chances of tho Land Bill become, to 
say the least, remote. But this is not all. It is impossibla 
to deny, with an^ regard to the facts, that the hasty and 
arbitrary proceedings which have been resorted to might 
have been made entirely unnecessary by a firmer nse of the 
powers actually possessod by the House, the Speaker, and 
tho Chairman of Committees on the eve of the coup d*ei€ti. 
An attempt has been miide to show that the sucoessive 
silencing of individual obstructives which the Conservative' 
loaders endeavoured^ to initiate at midnight would have 
taken too much time—some ten or twelve hours, in fact. 
Nevor, perhaps, was there a more unfortanate plea. For, 
as a matter of fact, almost exactly this period was, after 
Dr. Platfaib’s recoil from his task, wasted in idle dis¬ 
cussion, at the end of which what was nndonbtedl^ an 
act requiring indemnity, and only technically justi¬ 
fiable when that indemnity was accorded, was necessary. 
There was, therefore, nothing gained; there was very much 
lost, it is quite conceivable that tho mass of the Conser¬ 
vative party, after the partial capitulation of tho Speaker on 
the morning of this day week, and in view of the serious 
danger of seeming for party purposes to thwart tho 
Government in carrying out a measure of the importance 
and necessity of which all Englishmen are convinced, 
should shrink from opposing the clt^toro demanded by 
Mr. GlapEtone on Monday, and redemandod by Loi^ 
Habtington on Thursday. But it is quite as easy, to 
understand, and moreover to approve, tho action of the 
ten or twelve members of the party who took a different 
course. Tho refusal of the cldtnro would not, they argued, 
imperil the passing of the Bill; the granting of it would 
rivet still further the chains which Parliament has im¬ 
posed upon itself, and would sirongthon the precedent for 
reimposing those chains in the fnturo. This, we take it, 
was the contention of which Mr. Bbresfobd Hopb made 
himself tlie spokesman in his letter of Tuesday, and it is 
one which certainly deserves the most serious consideration. 

It is to these two points, then—the difficulty of discern¬ 
ing tho result, in the long run, of trusting a Ministry with 
urgency, and tho bad effect or tho futnro conduct of 
business which the too frequent application of tho 
heroic method must have—^that chief attqntion ought 
to be paid. It is true of course that, according to 
the conditions of the state of urgency which Sit* 
Stafford No'rthcotb snccecdod in getting recognised, 
almost any unanimous minority which is Ukely for some 
time to come to find itself in Opposition con bar the 
proceeding. Bnt it must bo romOmbered tha^ ibongh it 
18 at present impossible to spring fresh meaenres on 
the Honse under cover of urgency, the granting of this 
provides the Government of the di^ with advantages 
which they may or may not misuse. For inatanw, in this 
particular case it may bo taken for granted that ntmooy 
would not have boon voted originally, nor the o&ture 
granted on Monday or Thursday, had it been certainly 
known that the Government wonld drop the Arms Bill. 
Many other sitnations may be imagined in which, though 
both parties may be snfficiently in accord on the anbjeot of 
the measnre actually before the Honse, the expediting of 
that measnre might enable the Government to bring in with 
a greatq^ chance of snoo^ other nwnreo meet duitastefal 
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to tHe Opposit^uni to digoard tho iPOilfliMiipo whiob, while 
they were in need of Oppoejiiitov^elp obecrvod, 

and in other ways to means intended 

for them by their teraporii|’tp& 0 i|^iipiik« it may bo said, 
38 merely a party argument however, cannot 

bo said of the argument draws^^bm the demoralizing 
cfftTOt of those nrgeticy devices. Already suggestions 
liavo been made by Radical members, and not unfavour* 
ably received by Mr. GIlamtokk, to tho effect that thcr 
ordinary, as well os tbo extraordinary, procedure of Parlia¬ 
ment wants a little freshening up. This is only what might* 
be expected. Tho hamdrum course which the experience 
of centuries has shown to be best calculated fpr tbo preser¬ 
vation of freedopi of speech and freedom of action becomes 
intolerably dull after a week or two of sensational and 
dramatic procoodings, of urgencies and cldtures, of strings 
of amendments put without debate, and batches of members 
turned out of tbe House. Tho mouth of tho House already 
shows signs of spoiling in conseanenco of tbo sawing of 
this newfangled curb, and it will take a much gentler 
hand than Mr. Gladstone’s to ride it comfortably with the 
snafflo again. Thoro is nothing in tho least surprising in 
this. It is as much human nature as it is horse nature. 
But in the present temper of certain persons who are in 
authority, this temper will havo to be met with more arbi¬ 
trary measUTes, and so the evil will grow over worse and 
worse. This is not a cheerful prophecy of the possibilities 
of the situation, but it is one which seems not nnlikoly to 
be iUlfilled. 


THE LAND LEAGUE AGITATORS. 

M b. PARNELL’S mob popularity in Ireland scorns 
not to be impaired ; nor nas tho seditious section of 
tbo priesthood been alienated from his cause by tbo iilli- 
imce with tho French faction which murdered Archbishop 
Dabdot. As might have been expected, Mr. PAUNtiiL’s ver¬ 
sion of the ob.stractivo proceedings in the House of Commons 
was loudly applauded by a crowded meeting, although 
ho made tne surprisiug statement that ho had during tho 
whole Session only liad tho opportunity of speaking for 
twenty minutes against tho principle of the Protection 
Bill. It may perhaps be true that, oi six weeks exclusively 
occupied by the Bill, Mr. Pabnell and his allies havo de¬ 
voted only a very small time to tho discussion of its 
merits. It was reported that one of tho most suecossful 
praotitionors of obstruction on one occasion questioned 
a decision of tho Speaker, romarklng at the samo time 
audibly to his friends, “ This will do ns well as anything 
“ elso.^’ The opponents of tho Bill might havo delivered 
any number of speeches of any length against the prin- 
ciplo or details of the Bill, if they had not ostentatiously 
attempted to defeat it, not by argument, but by waste of 
time. Parnell boasts that, whereas a former Coercion 
Bill was passed in one or two sittings, the present measnro 
will have occupied tho Huuso of Commons for at least 
seven weeks. If a sosponsion or relaxation of the ordinary 
law is irequirod in the public interest, any unnecessary 
delay in legislation is an ovil. Tho malcontents havo 
inflicted much annoyance on the House of Commons ; and 
they havo made themselves and their cause thoroughly 
ntipopnlar in Great Britain. It is not easy to pei^oive that 
they have gained any corresponding advantage for them¬ 
selves or their cliente. The certainty that tho Bill would 
be passed has fortunately had to somo extent tho same 
effect which might have been produced if its provisions 
had been in force. 

Mr. pARNELt repeats tho advice which he has often 
before givc|Zi| 4 bat rents or nnjust rents should not be paid. 
Either tli 8 toi^nt or tho local branch of the Land League 
is to decide whether tho rent is just. Tho farmers aro 
informed that the amount must bo excessive if it is larger 
than Griffith’s valuation. As Mr. Parnell well knows, 
thO' Land League has in many cases prohibited payment of 
a Tent equal to tbe valuation or even smaller. Tho 
matimnil which he proposes is entirely arbitrary; and, 
aooording to hie statement in the House of Commons, the 
adoption of tho valuation as a rule would deprive the land- 
awners of one-third of their property. For tbe re¬ 
mainder they woidd not only have no security, but a 
preoedent for complete spoliation would have been estab- 
Rlihed. If the .oocupters or their- delegates atro to flx 
Tents irrSBpeetivoly of contract, they will have ample 
power and abundant motivo for withholding rent alto¬ 
gether. Hr, Parnell openly encourages twholesalo robbery 


by announoing the impendiDg ab*ti^p of landhhdtsm, or, 
in other words;l9f rent. He, at least, is .oonsistsnt, what- 
evor may be the case with his jnlestlv supporibrs, in 
promising the co-operation of French revolutionaty 
oooialists. Tbe clamour against lax^ landed proprieton 
is almost ontirelj confined to the United Kingdom* {n 
other oonntrios, where land is more generally divided, she 
bloated capitalist, instead of the iyradt beoolses 

tho object of vituperation and menace. In G^many oT' 
France the law might psrbaps interfere with the ezhoTta->^ 
tion of a demagogue to waste or destroy the property 
of employers. Mr. Parnell advised farmers who, having 
refused to pay their rent, were threatened with eviction to 
plough up all the grass land before they left, so that tbo 
landlord or the incoming tenant might not have anygrasa 
for his cattlo. It seems that the form of crime whi& ho 
recommended is made specially penal under a statute* 
Mr. Parnell has consequently withdrawn his suggestion, 
not because compliance would be wicked, but because it 
may be dangerous to tbe perpetrator of the ontrage. 

The House of Commons, though it was until Monday still 
oppressed with tbe Protection Bill, has lately had the end in 
sight. On the last night of the debate in Oommittee Ifr. 
Fobster took occasion to declare that the state of Ireland 
still rendered tho measnro nccossary. The agitators scarcely 
care serionsly to contradict him. If they could prodnoa 
in Ireland a conviction that the Land League is innoetiouB, 
they would have disarmed themselves. Peirtly threugh 
fear, and to a great extent in reliance on the power of tho 
League, a large number of tenants have rofosed to perform 
their contracts. If tho demagognes with the machineiy 
at their disposal could not neither punish the honest nor 
protect the defaulters, they could no longer demand obedi¬ 
ence. Some of tho managers of the League havo at different 
times announced that, if tho Protection BUI were passed, tho 
tenantry would no longer pay their rents. Mr. Parnell 
in his last speech more moderately confined the prophecy 
or prohibition to rents which were deemed by tho lirague 
to bo unjust, and to all rents which exceeded Griffith’s 
valnatioii. That it should be in tbo power of agitators to 
threaten so direct an attack on tho rights of property is in 
itself a strong argument for measures which may tend to 
thwart ^heir machinations. Tho discretionary power of 
arrest in disturbed districts will probably deprive them of 
tho services of their police. Mr. Parnell’s boast that the 
services of the whole population will be at their disposal 
is an empty flourish. The immediate agents who commit 
outrages in the interest of the League have an almost 
professional character, and are comparatively few in 
number. It is reported with much probability that many 
of them have already thought it prudent to abscond. 

The controversy on tbo due order of Irish legislation 
has lately boon revived. A reference to precedent scarcely 
supports tho contention of those who would have deferred 
the protection of life and property till the land-law of 
Ireland had been fundamentally altered. The opponents 
of the legislative policy of tho Govornmont qnote tho 
conduct of the Duke of Wkllinqton in 1829 in defence oi 
their opinion. Tbo Catholic Relief Bill had boon aceom- 
panied by two restrictive measures, directed respectively 
against tho Catholic Associalion and tho forty-shilling 
freeholders. Both Bills wore easily carried, with tho 
support of the ulira-Tories, before the Relief Bill waa 
passed. Tho Ministers determined that the snbaidiary 
Bills should not bo tendered for the Royal Assent until 
the King had sanctioned the Relief Bill in writing. 
They had reason for apprehending that, but for tho 
proodniion which hud been taken, the Kino night at 
the last moment have drawn buck, and have tried 
to form a Protestant Government. Nothing could be 
further , from tho Duke of Wellington’s thoughts than 
the notion that relief of alleged grievances ought to 
take precedence of measures for the maintenance of order* 
In the present case experience has demonstrated the expe¬ 
diency or necessity of giving precedence to the Proti^tion 
Bill. It is well known that the Land Bill, whatever may 
be its provisions, will not be accepted by the leaders of the 
Land Loagno; and a moasnre which mnst involve compH*' 
cated details would have furnished opportunities for end<- 
less obstruction. The withdrawal or jrastponement of the 
Peace Preservation Bill would disappoint all friends oi 
order who wished to repose confidence in the Government. 
It had bren aesnmod that tho error of allowing the former 
Arms Bill to expire was about to oorreoted.. 

Tbe only incident in the debate on the ^pert which 
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<^^aof^ur>r^ ftt^Btion wai the short dUonssion oa 
jnropotal iio ezotade treasozi end cognate 
^nranf^ miii toe provisions of the Bill, In the same 
mlHiJin wHicb be fbrmerlj excased the m order of Mr. 
Soto (xql jtpe grt^d there was no branch of the Land 
Leagne jn the diBtricti,^r. Pabnsli. desoribod the Salford 
^plp8ion» by 'wbiob one child was killed and another 
wo^ded^ 08 a'praoiicsl joke. To Sir W. Harcouut’s qno- 
tetipO of atroeions threats of murder and arson ntLored by 
fbnhpr Fenian convict, the Land League members re¬ 
plied .that iimtlar language was often used in America, 
nndtbat the Land Leagne was not connected with the 
Fenian organization. The Land League agitators nover- 
iheless inocssantlj boast of the aid which they expect from 
America; and Sir W. Harcohet has proved that they 
nrc'identified in policy and organization with the Amoricun 
Fenians. If neither they nor their iis.s()ciatcB ore likoly to 
commit treason, or practical jokes in the natnre of treason- 
«ble piacticcB, they have no interest in diminishing the 
fiecoritieB against the commission of such crimes. Mr. 
Farnidll has on more than ono occasion publicly stated 
ifaat he may at some fntnro time emancipate himself from 
the constitutional restraintB to which he now professedly 
submits. He has never concealed his hop© that tho exter¬ 
mination of landlords will load to the separation of Ireland 
from the United Kingdom. He will perhaps wait to 
accomplish his dosign till Mr. GiiAi)8T0NB or Mr. Fokstkr 
has redeemed tlio wild and Ihonghtlesa pledge of lower¬ 
ing the Irish franchise to a point at Which tho lowest and 
most disaffected rabble will enjoy undisputed political 
snpremacy. Tho actnal rcpre3e»)tation is too soleot to 
aatisty the aspirations of Libeial AIini.sters. 


THE TIIANSVA\L NKfiOTIATIONS. 

T U-B message which Sir IIkuculks KniiiN.'-oji has been 
‘directed to address to tho iJocr loadeis through tho 
President of tho OKAXciB Fbkk Statb musts more surprise 
than satisfaction. Tho coiuinunicatum was made in 
answer to an inquiry on behalf of the Ijoers whetbor iboir 
iudepetidenee would be recognized if tliey ilesislod from 
opposition. In reply they weio ijifonnerl that, if armed 
opposition ceased forthwith, Hkr Majustv's Government 
would endeavour to frame such a scheme us, they believe, 
would satisfy all onliglitenod friomls of tlio Tiunsvaal 
country. The concession of indepcmtleiiee is thus loft an 
open question, if indeed ilio Hotsrs and iboir friends 
may not contend that it is implicitly prornisod. If 
the Government is not prepared to yit Id to force a sur¬ 
render which bad been distinctly n^fosed before tlio revolt, 
the Boers bavo reason to comphiin of the ambiguity of tho 
declaration. On tho otlier hand, it seems scarcely possible 
that, even to gratify tho onlightoned friends of the Trans¬ 
vaal, tho English Government would tamely ucquicsco in 
the abandonment of all its proLeiicions, mcrt'ly bocauso an 
insulBciont force was defeated in an ntlack on a strong 
position. The obstinaey of adversaries has often saved feeblo 
diplomatists from thoeonsctpienecof thoirown timidity. The 
letter addressed by K j: uger, tmoof thfj leaders of tbo'IVarisvnal 
Boers, to the Government of tho OningoFreo Slate, seems 
to show that tho qnostionable negotiations in progre.ss aro 
nob likely to lead to wny practical result, while tho 
•opihion in the Freo State itself as expiossed by an 
onoimou.s majority of its Volksraad, appears to demand 
a complete surrender to tlio Boers. Tho rovolS in 
tho Transvaal has, according to its apologists, been pro¬ 
voked by the conduct of the English Govcinmcnt, and tho 
fiolo avowed object of its iiroraoltTS was to re-establish an 
independent Republic. The is.su6 now proposed is wider; 
end if it is seriously raised, it can only be decided by war. 
Mr. Krcger- declai cs that it is the purpose of himself and 
kis associates to render the whole of Sonth Africa as in¬ 
dependent as America. With geographical rhetoric he 
demands that, from Simon’s Bay to tho Zambesi, the whole 
of Africa must belong to the Africander, a name which is 
esoally applied to the descendants of Continental 
Buropeans, excluding tho English. It bad not been pre¬ 
viously known that tho eight or ten thousand Dutch 
Ihrmers of the Transvaal had determined not only to ap- 
propnato to their exclusive use a territory as largo as 
Fiance, but to conquer or liborate Natal, Griqualand, and 
thd>ide region which belongs to the Gape Colony. Some 
milliotts of natives, including: the inhabitants of regions 
where English rule has never been established, aro to be¬ 
come subject, in free or servile oonditioB| to the now 


Republic. The titlo of tho Kng^b Crown to'Cape Town 
itself, though it is oouBrnUd nearly a century ol 
po-ssessioD, is to be summarily/#bo1w^ Tho English 
settlers, forming perhaps whole* white 

pojpahitloii of South Afrioa^ will, in the first in- 
stanco, have tho ohoico between suicidal rebellion 
and expulsion or compulsory political servitude. 
There has hitherto been no instance of an English 
population living under foreign dominion; ^ but it 
is perhaps not impossiblo that Englishmen, like diher 
Europcau colonists, might as a result of tho fortune of 
war be compelled to recognize an alien sovereignty. Until 
iboir subjuction is accomplished, there is a certain 
audacity iti tho annonneemont that the English colonists 
in Sou ill Airica are to bo forcibly dotached from their 
allegiance. Notwithstanding their 6ucoe.sses at the bogin- 
ning of the campaign, the Boer leaders might remember 
that they arc not yet permanently victorious. If their 
bluster }mtR an cud to prematura attempts at compromise, 
it will not liavo boon wholly useless. It may be observed 
that Sir Bartt.b FitKiiC, in bis instructive letter on the 
TraiiNvaal question, speaks of Air. Kruger as a moderate 
and reasonable man ; and ho adds that for some time after 
the niinexutiuu he held ofiico under tho Euglish Govern¬ 
ment. 

Another advantageous result of a declaration of inter¬ 
necine war will lie to silence ollicioiiH Continental patrons 
of the Boers, or at least to render their intorferenco harm¬ 
less. Fortunately no Government is at present disposed 
to quarrel with England; but the embarrassments of a 
neighbouring Power are sometimes regarded with com- 
phicency ; and a few zealous patriots in Holland liave 
persuaded thernselvos that they ought to syrnpathizo with 
tho revolt in tho Transvaal. Tho same persons might 
probably approve of tho institution of a powerful Dutch 
Statjj ill South Africa ; but they can scarcely expect the 
Government or people of England to submit to tho do- 
mnnds <«f tho B iers. Tlie procodent of tho rebellion of 
the Ntirtli American provinces in tlie last century i» not 
applicifiblo to tlio Capo. If tho great mass of tho popula¬ 
tion dolihorately wished for independence, England, ac¬ 
cording to piincijdcs which have boon generally j’oeog- 
iiized, would not insist on retaining any part of its dominion 
by I'orcp, (’xcept, perhaps, two or tlireo naval siations 
wliicli couhl ba easily clefendod. As long as tho English 
Colonists retain their loyalty they arc ontiiled to protection 
by tho wlmle force of the Empire. Tliore is no reUKon to 
apprehend that tho Dutch inhabitants of the Capo Colony 
will respond to Kruolk’s invitation. It would bo madije.>s 
to engage without provocation in a rebellion wliicli would 
be also a civil war. Though there havo sometimes been 
jealousies and rivalries between the two races, they havo 
formed one politieal coinmnnity. The lOriglish clement i.s 
more largely repres<Miled in tho present Cabinet; but tlio 
last AJinister was of foreign descent, and his policy was 
favoured by tho Dutch. Jt liad not hitherto bconoxpocted 
by cither party that tho whole country should be claimed 
exclusively by tho so-called Africanders. It is truo that 
tho .sovereignty of England wa.s founded on conquest; but 
at the distant litco when tho Cape was annexed Holland 
had become virtually a province of Franco. Tho English 
iminigraiion is of later date. 

Tho only analogy which exists betwoon the present diffi¬ 
culties ami the soparatioa of the American colonies ap¬ 
plies to tho Transvaal rather tlian tho Cape. It has often 
boon observed that one of tho pririoipal canso.s of the 
American rebellion was the conquest of Canada. Against 
the French the colonists and tho mother-coantry had boon 
engaged in a common cause ; and, when the contest was 
decided, they w'ore for tho first time ut leisuro to fall out 
among themselves. The destruction of the Zulu power 
has had a similar effect on the relations between England 
and tho Transvaal. If Cetrwato were still at the head of 
his fortuidabTo army, tho Doors would havo acquiesood in 
English sovereignty, because it gave them a right to 
protection. They aro now believed to bo intrigning with 
tlie petty native chiefs for aid, which will certainly bo re¬ 
fused if barbarians arc capable of distinguishing between 
friends and enemies. The English Govoimmont will not 
repeat the mistake of the lost century by oraploying savagtis 
against enemies of European extraction. Tho effect of 
tho Basnto war, which is now approaching its end, cannot 
bo confidently anticipated. The colonial Oovernmont, 
having from the first abstained from demanding tho 
assistance of English troops, will naturally regard its un¬ 
aided victory as a confirmation of its right to practical 
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Mepmdence; but, if the TraniTiwl oomplicattona create 
differenoee between the two eebtiona of the popnlatidn of 
tlie eolenjr, it will not be forgotten that the iBasnto war 
waa promoted bj a Miniflti^ of liiDglieh race, or that eomo 
of the bnrgher troops abandoned their comrades in the 
middle of the war. The dominant phrty will not be pre¬ 
pared to acquiesce in the olaim of the Afrioanders to ex- 
clusire supremacy in all the Slates and provinoes of the 
cont^ent. 

In his answer to Lord Bbibourke Lord Kimbrblet 
natnrally declined to furnish information as to the pros- 
neote of a peacoablo settlement. If tho negotiations 
haply fail, the resnlt will be duo rather to the improvi- 
dOnt obstinacy of tho Boors than to tho firmnosa or dignity 
of tho Government. Tho disenssion in the Honao of Lords 
may perhaps havo boon useful in diasipating some popular 
illusions. Lord Brabourne, who during Mr. Gladstone's 
last Administration represented the Colonial Office in the 
Honse of Commons, adhered to the opinion which ho has 
consistently maintained, that Lord Carnarvon's annexa¬ 
tion of the Transvaal was politic and just. The expediency 
of the measure is, in truth, more doubtful than its justice. 
Sir Tbeophilus SfiKPSTONB may havo been too sanguine 
in his belief that the people approved the annexation, 
bat they tacit^ acquiesced. They have since received 
great and cosUy benefits from tho English Government. 
They have been relieved from financial insolvency or 
collapse, and an efficient local administration has been 
established. The change in their relations to tho native 
tribes is still more important. Before the annexation 
the Boers were scarcely able to make head against Se- 
cocoENi ; and they would havo been helpless against tho 
powerful Zulu army, if Cetewato had, in accordance 
with his repeated threats, invaded the Transvaal. It 
is not too much to say that, but for the native wars 
which have boon conducted at tho exclusive expense of 
England, the Boers of the Transvaal would not havo ven¬ 
tured to engage in the present insurrection. Lord 
BrabouRNE entered fully into tho question whether tho 
Boors had violated tho terms of the Convention under 
which they obtained tbeir independence by their main¬ 
tenance of slavery or compulsory servitude. Lord Kimberley 
confirmed tho statement that women and children had 
bt'en enslaved or sold; but he distinguished among the 
three communities which uUimatoly combined to form tho 
Transvaal H-jpublic. The more remote settlors were more 
lawless than Ihoso who lived in a comparatively civilized j 
neighbourhood. Tho oppression which may have been 
practised on tho natives affects the present policy of the 
English Government rather than the merits of the original 
annexation. It wus not beuauso tho Boers kopt native 
slaves that Sir Theophilus Suepstone suporsodod tho 
President and the Volksraad. The assumption of sovo- 
reiguty may have afterwards ontailed on the Government 
responsibilities which cannot properly be disclaimed. 
There is reason to believe that tho natives are strenuously I 
opposed to the re-establishment of the Batch llcpublic. 


M. GAMBKTTA'S SPEECH. 

M GAMBETTA’S speech on Monday is ilbportant, 
• not for any new light vrhich it brings to bear upon 
his future policy, but for tho clearness with which ho 
Bpecifies tho condition under which it will become his 
<laty to announce that policy to tho world. Ho is exceed¬ 
ingly careful to disclaim any interference, past or future, 
with the existing Government. It is not his bnsinoss to 
toll the Oabiost what it ought to do, or to criticize what it 
has done. Nor has ho at any time laboured to set up 
a secret Cabinet by tho side of tbo Cabinet nominally in 
office, or to anporsede tho Cabinet nominally in ofiico by 
the issue of instructions or saggostious intended to over¬ 
ride it. His attitude ever sinco he became President 
of tho Chamber of Deputies has been one of observation 
fli ud reserve. He has noted what has gono on, and formed 
hip own ooncluffions with regard to it; but he has kopt 
tUbse conclusions strictly to himself. The assertions to 
the contrary havo not been mistakes; they have been 
wilful misrepresentations. Those wlio havo invented 
and oircnlated them are not mere busy bodies, bent upon 
knowing more than there is to be known; they are 
enemies of the Bepublio, anxious to injure the BepnbUc 
through one of its most devoted servants. Nothing that 


could hare this effeot lias'lieen tbo niitriia Alb*too Ws^ 
ohievons for them to sar it. Wl^n thqy fonnd tba^ thtiir 
countrymen oonld not be indnood to dimtst II. OiOmTtJ 
as regards homo politics, th^ had rsbonrss to forsigm 
affairs. When they had failed to loako tbo nation napsotr 
him of aiming at making himself iffiotidor, they iilea Ur 
make it believe that he was going to bommit Franoe lev 
war. ** Gambetta, o'est la guerre " has been tbeir oty ereir 
since the Cherbourg speech, and as the elections havo ap*> 

S roacbod the energy of those who snstain it has been re- 
onbled. M. Gambetta meets all this hy a positive* 
denial, and by a demand for the prodnetion of evidenOO’ 
that ho has done one single thing of which he has been 
accused. Ho has a policy—that much he admits; but hw 
utterly refuses to say at present what that policy is. It 
will bo time enough for him to break silence upon tbiw 
point when the country Bas unmistakably callea him to* 
play another part than that which is at present assigned 
to him. Until that day comes France will be governed 
by the men whom she has ohoson to govern her. When 
sho makes a change in this respect, and elects ^ be* 
governed hy M. Gambetta, the reason for his reserve will 
be at end, and, France will know tho man in whom she 
has so steadfastly believed. 

It is not often that statements apparently so oontradic* 
tory as those made by M. Gahbbtta's enemies and those 
made by M. Gambetta himsolf admit of being reoonoiled.. 
In this case, however, there seems to be no reason why 
both may not bo substantially true. M. Gambetta bm that 
ho has not attempted to influence the action of the Govern¬ 
ment ; his enemies say that tho action of the Government 
on a great number of points—on all points, indeed, dowxr 
to the time that tho evident unwillingnoss of tho country 
to see itself committed to a policy which can by possi* 
bility load to war, made it necessary for the Government, 
with tho acquioscouco of M. Gambetta, to lower their tone> 
upon tho Greek question—has boon influonoed by him. 
Put in this way, there is no real incompatibility between 
the two assertions. A politician may exercise a very 
powerful iuflnonce on the policy of a Government with* 
out making any direct attempt to bring about the- 
ends which, os a matter of fact, arc brought about. Mr. 
Gladstone's positipn before and during the geneml election 
is exactly a case in point. He was not the leader of 
tho Opposition; he constantly disclaimed any desire to> 
be replaced in power; it is quite possible that he held 
little or no direct inicrcourHo with the nominal loader 
of Opposition. But tho one thing that either Liberals or 
Conservatives cared to know al^ut either a candidate or 
a policy was what Mr. Gladstone thought on the sub* 
ject Tho country had decided that a Liberal victory 
would bo Mr. Gladstone's victory, and that a Liberal defeat 
would bo Mr. Gladstone's defeat. What Mr. Gladstonm 
was to tho Liberal party in the interval between the elec¬ 
tion of the present Parliament and tho dissolution of the 
last Parliament, M. Gambetta has boon to the Bepublioau 
party ever sinco M. Gk^vy bas been President. When 
M. (jAMDETTA says that he is a simple soldier, fighting in 
tho ranks, ho does but reproduce Mr. Gladstones protes¬ 
tations. When other people say that whore M. Gambetta 
fights, thei*c, whether ho calls himself soldier or general, 
the battle will always be tbo hardest and succesB or reverse 
the most decisive, they only repeaft what all England waa 
saying about Mr. Qlad.stonb down to the moment that tke 
elections set the question at rest. Beal and apparent 
power are not always or necessarily vested in the same 
person, and where they are divided there will alwavs be 
room fur tbo kind of misrepresentations of whioh M. 
Gambetta now complains. 

Tho speech of Monday will, at all events, have tho 
ofieeb of making those so-called misrepresentatious nse- 
lesH for the future. The only object that tho authors of 
thorn could have proposed to themselves was to make it 
universally acknowledged that it is M. Gambetta, and" 
not the Minister who happens at the moment to be Pre¬ 
sident of the Council, w|io really governs France. Now 
that M. Gabibktta has avowed in his place in Parliament 
that ho is ready to govern France whenever France aska 
him to do so, this universal acknowledgment has been 
secured. ^There is not probably at this moment a single 
section of French politicians whioh does not wish to see 
M. Gambetia at the head of affairs. This desire is, 
no doubt, prompted by very different motives. The 
Royalist or tho Communist desires to see him disr 
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onjil^li^aUiiro to doal ado^nately with the 
imhidm difioiiltioa of the sltiiation. The Be|mbli. 
can thinks that tbe difficulties of the situation will 
not he fairlx ihoed until H. Gaxditta takes the reins into 
his own hands. Hitherto the oonfosioDs which have 
again and again shown tbemielyes in the Chamber of 
l%pnties^ have mostly had their ongin in the attempt of 
some section or other to make Gaubetta say plainly 
whether and when he meant to take them into his hands. 
Upon this point there is no longer any room for nn. 
certainty. A is not France that is waiting for M. Gam- 
BETTA» but H. Gaudetta that is waitirig for France. He 
will oontinno to play the part ho has played hitherto 
n.iitil, 8 noh time as the conntry shall unmistakably assign 
him a different part. Those who wish to hasten the 
day on which M. GAMDErrA exchanges the chair of the 
Chamber of Deputies for some more directly politicul post 
bare now only to encourage tbo country to make its 
wishes known. As soon ns that is done, Gambrita 
has pledged himself not to ignore or resist the summons. 
There is not one word in his speech which reads like 
false or assumed modesty. M. Gamoetta is perfectly 
conscious of the place no fills in the country, and ho 
only defers taking formal poFsession of it until such time 
08 he can make his seat completely secure. 

M. Gaudetta has not defined the method by which his 
countrymen are to make him acquainted with their will. 
But with a general election in prospect this is not a point 
upon which any serious diflicnlty need arise. From now 
till tho canvass begins every intending candidate on tho 
Bepublican side will be considering how ho cun best 
identify his return with M. Gambe'1TA*s assumption of 
power. Possibly he will say openly in his address 
to thc^ electors, that, if returned, ho will call upon M. 
Gambetta to redeem his promise and to place himself at 
the disposal of France. Possibly some formula will bd 
devised which will express this sentiment quite as clearly 
without putting it into words, Wbiclu.vor course is 
adopted, the result will bo tho same. Tbo ilcpublicun 
deputies will come to Paris pledged up to the eyes to 
placo M. Gamuetta in whatever position ho thinks it most 
convenient to hold as the real ruler of Franco. If ho 
desires to bo Minister, M. Gui'-VY will no longer omit to 
send for him. If lie desires to be Pi'esident, probably M. 
GuEvr, who has never opposed hitnsolf to tho ascertained 
wishes of the nation, will retire from public life a little 
sooner than ho would otherwise have done. As the Con¬ 
stitution stands, however, there scerns no reason to suppose 
that M. Gamuetta’s ambition will go beyond tho post of 
Prime Minister. In strong hands ibis is at present a place 
of more real power than tliat held by tho nominal Chief 
of the Statu. The President hiis to do what his Ministers 
tell him, and that is scarcfly a function which it would 
suit M. Gambetta to discharge. During tho rest of M. 
Gr^;vy’s tenure of oflico M. Gamuetta will have time 
enough to take counsel with himself whether he will be 
better able to carry out Ins policy as an elected President 
witii Ministers of his own choosing or .as a Minister im. 
posed upoii the President by the will of tho Chamber of 
Deputim. If he deterniiiies to be M. GRf^:vY*B suceessor, 
he will probably first procure a obange in the method of 
election. A President elected by tho Legislature will 
always occupy an nnsaiisfactory position if the Legishi- 
tnro which elected him has been rcplitcod by another 
of different views. ITo may fuel sure thiit, if the conntry 
bad to choose between him and the Legislature, its choice 
would still fall upon him ; but, with the dislike that Frcncdi 
Republicans have to dissolntion, he may have no means 
of putting the issue thus plaii^. Tho great power that 
the President exercises in tho united States will always 
be before his eyes, and the only way to attain similar 
power for himself will bo to give tho election of tho 
President to tbo people instead of to the two Chambers. Thu 
charge of aiming at a dictatorship, which is sure to bo 
brought against a President, or expectant Pr^idont, who 
suggests such a change in the Constitution, will be easily 
repmlcd by an appeal to tho American example. Indeed, 
the meobanism of the existing Fronoh Constitntion has tho 
oonspicuons fault that it first makes the Chief of tho State 
more directly a representative of tho Legislature than tho 
Hinistors tbemselves, and then takes away tho anthority 
which it has given by compelling him to exercise it throngh 
Ministers over the choice of whom he has at most only a 
veto* The circumstances under which tho Constitution 


came into beii^f do not invest it with any of ih&t laored- 
ness v^ioh lead Frenchmen to ofing to it aftdr its 

operation bas been shown to be illogical. 


TURKEY AND GREECE. 

I P the conourrent testimony of almost all purveyors of 
nows may be trusted, the Powoi*s have practically 
agreed to modify in favour of Turkey the award or re bin- 
mundation of tbo Borliu Conference. Notwithstanding 
tho resorvcH of the English Government, some of the 
parties to tho nugotiution sorioq^ly insist on the surrender 
of Jauina or of Mutxovo. The Porto has therefore gained 
something couHidorable by its refusal to yield to pressure 
aud tho judgment of tho Powers has perhaps al|0 been 
affected by tho introduction of a now element into tho 
controversy si.ice the date of the Conference. Tho 
organization of the Albanian Le^ne, while it constitutes 
an additional embarrassment for ^rkey, at the same time 
places a now ditficulty in tho way of Greek territorial ag¬ 
grandizement. According to a late report, tbo League 
was preparing both to resist Turkish authority in Northern 
Albania, and to detach troops, if required, against the 
Greeks in tbo South. If tho statement is accurate, the 
Greek Government would bo ill advised in provoking a 
formidable local resistance. The diversions which may 
. perhaps be effected to the detriment of Turkey would not 
^ concern the Albanians; and an extension of territory 
effected against the wish of the popnlation would be in¬ 
vidious and insecure. The Porte, encouraged perhaps by 
partial diplomatic success, hopes also to retain the town 
and district of Prevosa on tbo shores of the Gulf of Arta. 
It is understood that tho English Ambassador will strongly 
oppose tho demand; but it is not kCown whether he is 
instructed ultimately to yield if his colleagues should bo 
of an opposite opinion. It seems that there is no longer 
any dispute about Thessaly, though perhaps the Turks 
have not formally withdrawn their claim to Larissa. In¬ 
genious politicians attribute the comparative pliancy of 
the Sultan on the question of Thessaly to a Mief that 
Austria, in the prospect of tho futnro acquisition of Salonic.a, 
objects to tbo acquisition by Greece of tho shoreB of tbo 
Gulf of Volo, but little reliance can bo placed on far¬ 
fetched Bpcculaiions. When the bonndarios of tho 
Kingdom of Greece were about to bo settled more than 
fifty years ago, one of the frontier lines under discussiotv 
was drawn from the Gulf of Arta to the Gulf of Volo. 
An objection was raised on the part of the English Govern¬ 
ment to the possession by Greece of a port in the im- 
moditite neighbourhood of Corfu, which might, as it was 
feared, become in practice a Russian naval station. Tho 
tran.sfcr of tho Ionian Islands to Greece bos entirely 
altered tho position of affairs. 

The statement that the German and Austrian Ambas¬ 
sadors have arrived at a complete understanding with tbo 
IWto is prolmbly prpmaturu. Tho English Government has 
perhaps Kutlieieut reasons for continuing to maintain tho 
validity of the decision of the Conference. The participation 
of Mr. Guschen in tho discussion betwepn the Porte and tbo 
Ambassadors proves that ho cannot have been instmeted to 
treat tho Berlin award as a final and irrevocable decision. 
It would indeed bo idle to roly on tho concert of Europe, 
when half tho Powers repudiate their former agreement, 
and all arc engaged in a fresh negotiation on the samo 
subject. Tho English Government probably uses the 
decision of tho Conference as an instrument of legitimate 
pre.ssurc, by announcing to tbo Porto that, in default of 
an amicable settlement, the title of Greece to the whole 
territory in dispute, including Jauina and Metzovo, would 
be regarded as valid. Tho interpretation of tho award 
has repeatedly varied in accordance with the wishes or 
policy of different Powers. M. DB Fbkycinet at one time 
declared that it created an irrofragable right or title, 
though ho left to England the honour and the* duty 
of enforcing the alleged decree of Europe. In other 
words, ho magnified the importance of tho result of 
the Conference, for tho purpose of showing that the French 
Government had exhansted its obligations to Greece. Only 
two or three months boforo he had insisted that the naval 
demonstration should bo continued until the claims of 
Greece were satisfied. His successor, desiring to restrain 
the warlike ardour of Greece, explained that tho award 
was a simple recommendation, which Turkey was at 
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1 ilie% to decline. The large esporfcati^ of dovemment 
iMMl firoiD I'rance to Greece has not btigfi eatiefi^rilv 
exatained by H. Fekbt. It wa« donbaol wheti^r 
Bt;-Hilaibe'0 language tended to promote peaceable dlia- 
posi^iona at Athens^ and he had p^hapa fo^otten that 
be ‘Was encouraging rosistanoe at OonBtantinople. The 
Englieh Government may or im^ not be liable to the 
charge of tnrbulcuce and impmdonoe; but from first to 
last it seems to have boon consistent. If the either Govern¬ 
ments had agreed, force would have been employed to 
compel the submission of Turkey, When Austria, 
Germany, and Franco successively drew back, England 
still, as far as possible, maintained the cause of Greece. 
The armaments, which may perhaps after all precipitate a 
rupture, would probably not have been undertaken but for 
the enoemragement of the English Government. If its 
policy had prevailed, the Forte would, rightly or wrongly, 
have beSn forced into submission. 

The scheme of compensating Greece for disappointment 
on the mainland by the acquisition of Crete is probably 
confined to irresponsiblo projectors. It seems unlikely 
that, after recent experience of the difficulty of negotiating 
with the Porte and with one another, the Great Powers 
should voluntarily raise an entirely new diplomatic issne. 
The most sealons friends of the Greek race can scarcely con¬ 
tend that Crete is in urgent need of liberation. Since the 
establishment of the presoiit administrative system, the 
idand has been tranquil; and any discontent which may 
eicist prevails rather among the Mussulman minority 
than among the Greeks, who are believed to illustrate their 
numerical preponderance by an arrogant demeanour. 
It would seem that they enjoy the control of the local 
finances, for some of them lately proposed to punish ibo 
Governor of Crete on acconnt of supposed disregard of 
their wishes by depriving him of half of his salary. 
Although Crete may perhaps bo dostiiiod at some fninre 
time to form pari of the Greek Slate, it is doubtful whether 
the Christian population at present desires annexation. 
Another reason against introducing the question of Crete 
into the controversy is that tho substitution of one terri- 
tery for another is at variance with tho only principle 
wmqh can justify the transfer from Turkey to Greece. It 
can bo no satisfaction to tho population of any part of 
Epims or Thessaly, if it remains against its will under 
Turkish dominion, to know that somewhoro else Greek 
Christians have become Hellenic subiecta. The theory of 
eompoD^tiou as it was cxemplifiocl at tho Congress at 
Yiemia was consistent and intelligible. The allied 
Qovemmenis professedly looked only to the dynastic 
rights or claims; and a king who had been obliged to give 
up two or throe huudrod thousand subjects to satisfy an 
ambitious neighbour was, according to ostablisbed rules, 
entitled to an equivalent at the expense of some still more 
helpless potentate. Tho doctrine of nationalities, which 
had not then been invented, constitutes tho only title of 
the Gb'eck kingdom to iiggraudJxcment. Tho right vested 
in the snbjects, and not in tho sovereign, is obviously in¬ 
capable of being transfei red. 

The qiieution of peace or war will necessarily bo decided 
in a few weeks. Before the end of March the season for 


standing the watljike lan||imge of poUtuafitti ' 0 ' Ul 

poselfies, it is imprbhaffi# h , imsaSate^ 

tion of territoly hf 
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settlement that it is unlikely & he fiisai; 1>4t fShMoi 
may find borne oonsolatlon even in their . that tbqr 

|.8oifer present injustioe. The, diooisiott of the Oonlbcenoe 
of Berlin will serve as ah excuse. for ^Imre claims to he 
preferred on suitable occasions. It is oei^in that the 
cuHies of Turkey will continue or recur, with the result 
of famishing envious add unfriendly neighboura with 
opportunities of aggression. ' ^ ' 


CENTRAL ASIAN AFFAIRS. 

T he tyranny of tbe Coercion Bill has driven Lord 
Lytton’s motion on the sobjeofc of Candahar into next 
week; but the interval seems to be rather grateful than 
otherwise to the partisans on both sides. Arguments of 
all kinds are being aocnmuluted by persons who appear to 
be regardless of Lord HAaTiNOTON’s iiigennons avowal that, 
though the Government do not object to listen to them, they 
have made up their minds beforehand not to be oonvinced. 
Sir Lewis Pem.v has been once more overthrowing tho Duke 
of Argyll, who in this particular question reminds tbe 
eontomplalivo man irresistibly of the pith soldiers of his 
youth, things of no woiglit nor power of resistance, but 
possessed of a miraculous faculty of recovery. Intelligonoe 
comes from all parts of the world as to the impressiou 
created by the Cabul correspondence—an impreBsion which, 
it need hardly bo said, is uniform enongh. Lord Qrobos 
Hamilton and a certain “ lokoTUS ** are at daggers drawn 
as to the plans of the late Indian Government. A carious 
and characteristic attempt has also been made to get up 
a diversion in favour of Russia by means of the story 
about Major Butlkr, Lord IjYI’ton, and the Tnroomans. 
As an instance of tbe tendency of certain Badioals to the 
weakness which is sometimes called Cosmopolitanism and 
sometimes fouling yonr own nest, the effort is interesting, 
but in itself it might have been better planned. For it is 
not necessary to examine oven tho amount of truth which 
there may bo in the story that in 1876-7 'Major BiriLER, 
at the instigation of the Viceroy, visited the Tokke Tur¬ 
comans and instructed them in tho art of war. The 
ingenious, but unluckily ill-Informod, correspondent of 
the Daily Xctvs vfho calls himseld “Dixadan** —an uncere¬ 
monious borrowing of tbe name of a knight of Artuub’h 
C ourt who did not deserve such base usage—^sc^emsto be 
ignorant of facts and dates to a really remarkable degree. 
Had ovoryihing taken place (an enormous concessiou) as 
he supposes it to have taken place, tbe parallel with the 
Cabal intrigue would unluckily still be incomplete in somo 
important particulars. For, by his showing, tbe pro¬ 
ceeding took place long before tho Treaty of Berlin. Wo 
have the repented assurances of his friends, with Lord 
Beaconsfielu as their witness, that everything don© before 
that by Russia against England w'as de bonne guerre. 
Perhaps, however, the refusal to recognize as allowable on 
one side what is admitted to have been allowa*blgon the 


militaiy operations will have began; and if the Graeks have 
fina^y determined to seize tbe disputed territory by foroe^ 
they will have nothing to gain by delay. There is qp reason 
to apprehend that tho Turkish Government will oxerciso 
its undoubted right of anticipating attack. Tho Sdltax 
well knows that he has nothing to gain by war, although 
he may not reconcile himself to tho sacrifices by which 
alone it can be averted. Even in the event of war, tho 
Porte has volantarlly pledged itself not to make nso of 
its siiporiority at sea. Tbe Tnrkisb Ministers are probably 
aware that some or all of the Powers would interfere to 
prevent the bombardment of Athens or of the Pirmus. 
At tbe same timo^ they have declared their intention of 
eanying the war into the enemy’s oonntry, if, as they pro¬ 
fess, to believe, they are strong onongb to repel invasion. 
T)ip Forte also nndei*takos to remain on the defensive until 
Gr^e oomndts some act of hostility. All the Ambassadors 
ill tlie El otoB which they presented a few d^s ago reminded 
Turkish Government of its promise. They also concur 
intimation that the concessions which have hitherto 
CK^ered will not be deOmed sufficient. It is not at 
Icpf^wu whether the Powers are agreed as to 
might be aooepted of^ s^tisfhetory., If 
primuee ia finally efihoted, the task of obtainmg the assent 
oc Gmeii will still remain to be acoomplished. Hotwitb-, 


other is nearly as characteristic of the party from which 
it comes as tho rcudinoss to accept any idle rumour in the 
desire to discredit England. 

Although, however, this particular attempt to drag 
Central Asian affairs into the Afghan question is as idle as 
it is improper, there is no doubt that tbe Turcomans and 
their fate must enter largely into the calculotions of evoiy 
one who a]>proachcs tho Caudahnr question in a different 
spirit from that of Lord Habtington, and who is willing 
toilet his conclnsion follow his reasoning and not to 
adjust the reasoning to the conclusion. Smoe the fell 
Geok Tepe great nnoertainty has prevailed an ijo tho 
probability of the Russians pushing, on to Merv or limit* 
ing their advance to the district of Askabad. Even now 
we have ag official intimation, oither English or Eussian,' 
as to any such intentions of limitation. Hrii Ma/sstit’^ 
Government believe that the Russians are not going ,tp 
Morv. Mysterious and contradictory statements are ina^ 
from St. Pqtcrsburg as to 4 he movements of the JEassiau 
generals and armies. In the last few days, boweiperj twp 
important contributions have been made to the/Oentw 
Asian question, thp one. being that part of Pjpofesaot 
YAMBto's letter to Lord Lrrrpa wluoli .ffesls 
with the question of an . advenoe to Morr«1tlie war 
telegrams from tbe Dat 7 y ATews’ Oonei^potbdeiKfe 09 tite 
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like other Conti- 
tkinkiel^iF the BoBeiftiis will 

^ to kCer^ hecM^ (wloeb^ doifb^eBs tree) it »not 
theie^ 61 irM way to Herat; THe*^% ireio«* Correspondent 
dees ^ttot ikitk^' bet tells ns'lEkots. It seems that after 
the' , 1 * 01 ^ at O^k Tape and the surrender of many thou* 
lig&d aii^iKtesi the Tekkes by no means abandoned the hope 
df^Mstanbe. * Their leader, Macdumxuli Khak, assembled 
abotuildetable fbroe at the Tejeud Swamp northward and 
edstward of Askabod, and tbe Merv Tnroomans prepared 
for lim; dbstinate tesistance. For tho moment, howeror, 
CeneM SvbBmriSrF and his officers appear to have othor 
thiim to do than to fight; as indeed, Iming prudent com- 
fiiahaem, thOy should have. They are purchasing largo 
snppltes of fbod in the fertile Persian border districts of 
Bereto dnd l^elat. They are endeavonring to induce the 
remaining Tdkke clans of the Asknbad district to coino in. 
They abe passing and ropassing along the now beaten 
highway from Geok Tepo to the Caspian, bringing np, 
no dohbt, stores and perhaps men. Besides all this, they 
have, apparently established a complete hold over Persia, a 
matter of tho first importance to them. General Skoiie. 
L£FF, we are told, has signified his intention of marching 
if necessary throngh the Shad’s territory, and so far has 
this been from exciting any ill-feeling that tho Govorn- 
ment'of Teheran have given orders to send back refugee 
Taroonsans, they being regasded ns llassian snhjects. 
That is to soy, the B/Ussianization of tho Central Tekkos 
is regarded by Persia os an accomplished fact, and every¬ 
thing is going on in duo course for the conversion of the 
province, if we may so call it, of Askabad into part of 
the Czar’s dominions. Kussian troops and llussian terri¬ 
tory have thus appeared at little more than a hundred 
miles from Meshed, atlittio more than three hundred miles 
from Herat. Nor even if the Tekke resistance were to 
continue, can that resistance bo any more looked npon as 
a bar to a Bussian advance. The last “roBorve”of tho 
Turcomans is out of the direct way to Afghanistan and 
India, and could at wonst bo an awkward flank neighbour 
to such an advance. The remnant of tho Akkals and the 
Merv men are, from this time forward, ccru 6 by the forces 
of Qenoi-al Kaukmann on one side, by tlH» new Transcaspian 
province and its garrison on the other. They may, and 
probably will, give trouble, and will be sooner or later 
treated as their Western kinsmen have boon. But they 
ccaso to be in any strictness a bar to the progress of Bussla 
eastwards and southwards. 

Such is tho construction which seems most reasonablo 
to put on the latest nows from Northern Persia, taken in 
conjunction not merely with Professor Vamu^uy’s opinion, 
but with the facts of geography. This latter addition is 
perhaps worth making, for there are not wanting ingenions 
persons who would otherwise say “ Professor Vamu^uy is 

a UuSBophobe.” A Bussophobo cannot introduce or 
obliterato mountains or rivers in Bussian official maps, nor 
can ho lengthen or shorton tho number of versts from one 
place to another. It may bo taken for granted that hence¬ 
forward, whether the Bussians go to Merv or whether they 
do not, the last serious barrier between them and Afghanistan 
has been removed. It might possibly be sot np again under 
oeriain eontingeucien, though this is doubtful, but for tho 
present it is gone. Indeed, tho apologists of llnssia and 
liord ilARTiifOTON hardly deny this. They have diacovored 
that although tho Government thinks Bnssia will not go 
fo Merv, it is very likely that she will go there, and that, 
provided we go away instantly from Candahar, it does not 
in tho least matter. In tho same way it may bo said that 
if a man treads on your toos tbo easiest way of escaping 
tho iticonvenience is to draw your foot back. It certainly 
is for a time. Bat the same argnment would ncceasitate 
tho evacuation of Quetta when tho Bussians come to 
Merat, of Fesbawur when they come to Cabal. It is 
niMieniable that if wo **8ciittlo” fast enough on each 
oocosion, unpleasant oollisions cannot possibly ooour. If 
tlie i^eduotioa is to the absurd, it can only bo pleaded 
that tbe argnment reduced is absurd in itself But 
tboi*e seems to be a kind of jndgment in the theological 
seoHC ou tbo' opponents of tbe retention of Candahar. 
'I'iirro* are many JSnglishmon who hate the very namo of 
Afghanistan with its association of blunders and disasters, 
and wlio would be only too glad to koep out of it. But 
whim they ask for some reasonable argnment to justify its 
i>.buiiil6nment,liord Hartinotov answers that Her Majesty’s 
Goverumen't have mado upthoir minds not to be oon- 
vluceu; Colonel Gordon telmthem in Wednesday’s lHme$ 
tiiut they had much better look to tbe China Sear-as if a 


man shpnld Ray, “My dear sir, what nonsense is this yon 
“ tbll nfo abont your heart 5 yonr heel is in serious dan^, 
" I t^l you ”-^and other advisers cap the climax by urging 
that as Bnssta is probably coming to Merv, England iob- 
vionsly ovght to go away from Candahar. ‘ The ohildtsh 
folly of snob reasoning as this, the still more childish folly 
of refusing to reason at all, is enough to make dispassionate 
critics despair* of ever seeing tho question fairly argued 
ont on tbe only two grounds of solid argnment which the 
advocates of Burrender bold—tbe financial ground and the 
ground of probable irritation to the Afghans. The facts 
of both points are in controversy, as any one who chooses 
to read tho report of the Candahar meeting at St. James’s 
Hiill may see. But even supiiosing them to be admitted, 
tbo question remains whether the fall of Gcok Tope docs 
not necessitate tho holding of Candahar at any price of 
money or unpopularity. Wo look to have this argued, 
and wo are told* that if Kussia is advancing there is so 
much tho more reason for England to fall buck. 


THE INCORPORATED LAW SOCIETV^ AND 
THE BAR. 

T IIE Council of tho Incorporated Law Society may at 
least bo congratulated on their courage. They have 
lately been making suggestions to tho mixed Committee 
which is now engaged in considering the working of tlm 
Judirmtiiro Acts. Upon tho greater number of these sug¬ 
gestions wo shall not say anything. Important as they may 
bo in themselves, they are overshadowed by tho suggestion 
that comes fifth in tho list. Wo shrink from tho re¬ 
sponsibility of either describing or abridging this wonder¬ 
ful paragraph, and it 'is fortunately not so long but that 
wo can afford to quote its entire words:—“There can be 
“ no reasonable doubt that tho main cause of tho heavy 
“ expense of modern litigation is due to tlio largely in- 
“ creased foes paid to counsel of late years, and especially 
“ to tho comparatively recent practice of giving daily rc- 
“ fresher fees, which were all but unknown .a quarter of 
“ a century ago. It is therefore rccoinmt‘ndcd that daily 
“ rotreshera should bo abolished, as being 0110 of the, 
“ principal causes of the undue lengthening of trials, and 
“ the increased expense thereby occasioned.’* A good 
deal was said a year or two back about the largely increased 
fees paid to doctors of late years, but in that case the com¬ 
plainants wore tho people who had actually to find tbo 
money. In tho present case the charge is brought by a 
class which ip only remotely interested in making it good. 
If solicitors are obliged to advance connsors fees in the 
first instance, they have seldom any difficulty in recouping 
thomselvcR. Indeed, the fees to ooniisel are pcrliaps the 
item in tlie whole hill which the client pays most willingly. 
Here at least he feels ho has someLhing like value 
for his money, whereas the other items, however 
well he may he satisfied with the general result, uNuallj' 
oarry with them a sense of hopeless bewilderment. There 
is no reason, of course, to find fault with professional 
zeal when it is exerted on behalf of others; but in this 
instance, unfortunately, there seems much reason to doubt 
whether professional zeal has been equalled by jirofessional 
accuracy. If tho Council had confined thcTnselvoH to call¬ 
ing attention to tho increase in counsel’s fees, it is not* 
likely that they would have received any official rejily. 
There are no statistics to show how barristers’ fees to-day 
compare'with barristers’ fees twenty or fifty years ago. 
Whether they have increased, or diminished, or remaiued 
the same is ono of those points which can only he decided 
by individual experience, and upon which individual ex¬ 
perience would probably give a very uncertain sound. But 
the Council of the Incorporated Law Society has done 
more than this. It has singled out a specific instance of a 
general abuse, and declared that “ tho main cause of tbo 
“ heavy expense of modern litigation ** is tho “ compara- 
** tively recent practico of giving daily refresher fees.” If 
they had stopped even hero the Bar might prolmbly have 
seen no reason to take offence. After all, it matters little 
to counsel whether daily refresher foes do or do not add to 
the expense of litigation. Goi&^ to law must always he a 
luxury ; and, so long as tlie price ttiked for it is not pro¬ 
hibitive, those who dispense it are not likely to find any 
fault. But when the Councilrccommend that daily refreshers 
should be abolished as being one of the principal causes of 
the undue lengthening of trials, and so of their incrcastvl 
expense, tbo challenge addressed to the Bar becomes very 
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'roy ^ gnorv direct. Perhaps wo ong^ht FftChttr to BBy'MSftOM 
io iMKxmio voTjr znaoh more direoti bccauso the Cdhncil 
l»vie expressly disclaimed the most obrioos, if not the 
oolj'^ meanLing^ of their words* The ATTOSNEr-QxNKiiAL 
potWd oat in repl^ to their suggestion that, if they meant 
to imply that barristers who are in the habit of receiriog 


mm 


longth for the sake of peenniary advantage to themselves, 
the statement contained a direct charge against the 
honour and even the honesty of every member of 
the Bar. Thereupon the Council nnanimously di¬ 
rected their President to assure the 'Attouxkt-Genebal 
that they did not intend to prefer such a charge; that 
the meaning attached to the suggestion in question is 
incorrect; and—warming apparently as ^hey went on 
disclaiming—that they had no intention of making any 
accusation whatever against the Bar. Upon receiving 
these assurances the Attukney-Gemebal had of course no- 
thiog to do but to express the pleasure with which the Bar 
would learn that the meaning attributed to the suggestioD 
of tlie Gounoil was incorrect. But ho went on to say 
that the President’s letter would have been read with 


drawing n 4fwd noooffdulg jw tfia r lb tlib 'bttbSimQb of 
th» .interwihi inTolTody not to tfio time'iiia mp n» 
quired for its mpamiUoiiy 'lMit itepbr iboor^g^^ iha 
number of worai useA it is a|liu>a{.;JmpoasShio fwil be 


has given him a great deal of trouble, if at the aame time 
that deed admits of being brought within a small comply 
If he wore to say no more than he is obltffed to say, he 
would not be adequately paid for his wora, and he will 
naturally argue that so long as the law allows this mtem 
of calculating charges to go on unaltered, he must ta]m the 
only moans that are open to him of redressinfpthe balance* 
Where refreshers are concerned, this reasoning does not 
apply. They are not the only mode in which a barrister 
gets paid for proceedings in court; they are merelv a pro¬ 
vision designed to protect him against accidental delays 
in the conduct of a trial. If he deliberately creates the 
accident for the sake of the money it brings him io, he is 
committing an act of dishonesty, and no sophisms about 
systems will help him. 


still greater pleasure if it had convoyed whait meaning the 
Council of the Incorporation of the Law Society did attach 
to {be words they had used. It will bo generally ad¬ 
mitted that this addition io the Attornet-General’s 
reply says no more than is reasonable. The more the sug¬ 
gestion of the Council of the Jneorporatod Law Society 
is looked at tho harder it becomes to give it any meaning 
except tho meaning we are expressly told we are not to 
give it. That in the minds of the Council there is some 
connexion l>otwoen daily refreshers and tho undue 
lengthening of trials is beyond question, since tho only 
reason why daily refresbora are to bo abolished is that 
they are “one of the principal causes” of this undue 
lengthening. Hut bow can daily refreshers bo a cause of 
the undue lengthening of trials except by some occult in- 
flnonoo which they exert upon the counsel who receive 
them ? Clients are not likely to spin out a trial for the 
pIcRBurc of paying refreshers. Solicitors, though, as they 
have not to iind the money, there is not that distinct 
and individual twinge about tho act of payment which 
there would be if the client himself w*aitod on the counsel, 
cannot be actively anxious to pay them. Judges in¬ 
variably wish to get through every case as quickly as they 
can. Thus, by a process of exhaustion, we come back at 
last to the barristers as tho root of the evil. 

At tills poiut the Council of tho Incorporated Law 
Society come again to our aid. The President has written 
second letter to tho Attokney-Genkral, in which he en¬ 
deavours to give tho Bar that “ greater pleasure ” which, 
according to Sir Hekky James, they would derive from 
ioariiing what meauing the Council attach to tho words 
contained in their suggestion, liefreshers, says the Presi¬ 
dent, have an inevitable tendency to lengthen legal pro¬ 
ceedings; but it is the system, not tlie individuals, 
that are in fault. Barristers do spin out cases in which 
they are engaged, in order to get “ refreshers '*; but, 
BO long as it is the practice to take “refreshers” they 
are not to blame for doing this. It is the system that is 
wrong, not the particular persons by whom the system is 
worked. We confess to looking with great suaj^eion upon 
explauatAons of this kind. What they come to is this, that 
•so long as a bad custom exists in a trade, traders may con¬ 
form to it without doing anything wrong. If it is 
the custom, for example, to aond out calico to China 
which is really little more than prepared plaster of 
Paris, it is not dishonest for manufucturorH to make 
•cloth of this kind; The practice is dishonest, but it may 
be properly followed by honest men. To minds which 
Jiave nob had the advantage of a Manchester training this 
aeems a pure quibble. If it is dishonest to put too much 
aixe into calico, without mentioning the fact to the pur- 
chaser, tho m&nufactuier who does it is dishonest, and tho 


Tho plain duty of the Council of the Incorporated Law 
Society, now that they have defined the Mute in which 
they wish their suggestion to be taken, it to offer the 
Jndioatare Acta Committee ^me proof that their theory is 
correct. A bod;^ of experienced aoUcitort oaimot have 
foripod a coDolnsion of this kind without snppoaing them¬ 
selves to be in possession of specific data upon which to 
rest it. They must have been led to the belief that counsel 
needlessly lengthen trials in order to mt refreshers by 
the observation of particular cases in which this plan has 
been pursued. There is no need for them to mention any 
names. What is important to know is, not who it ia that 
has allowed his desire for refreshers to make him foz^etful 
of his duty to his client, but whether a counsel's duty to his 
client is ever foregone for this motive. Tho fhota which 
have led the Gounoil of the looorpo rated Law Society to 
think that it is so foregone may be narrated to the Com- 
initteo without their being identified with this or that 
counsel. Probably when this comes to be done the Com¬ 
mittee will be able to suggest other explanations, which 
equally account for the facts, or to convince the Incor¬ 
porated Society that, however the facts are to be ex¬ 
plained, the interpretation they have placed on them is not 
tho true one. Unless the generally expressed opinion of 
the profession is altogether mistaken, it is not long trials 
that pay best. A barrister makes more by getting rid of 
a case quickly, and so being free to begin another, than ho 
makes by having a case hanging on his hands, even though 
tho uUeruativo is sweetened by refreshers. 


EGYPT. 

T he question which arose out of the conflict in Tania 
between a French Company and a British subject 
appears to be still under the consideration of the English 
and French Govornments. There is a strong wish in 
France that tho matter should be referred to arbitration, 
and taken out of the hands of the local tribunals. M. 
Jules Febuy stated in the Fronoh Chamber that this was 
the arrangement which had been agreed on ; but Sir 
CuABLEB Dilkr, in reply to tho question in the House of 
Commons, merely said that the French Government had 
made a proposal, which had been referred to the Law 
Officers. If the French can show any valid reasons of a 
legal rather than a political charaoto why the question 
at issue should not be left to the local tribunals, every 
attention ought to be paid to their arguments; and the 
history of the relations of different European States to 
oiicli other, and of all European States to the local power 
under tho special provisions which have been from time to 


fact that he baa a great many partners in bis dishoDesty 
4oeB not make his coho better. If it is dishonest to spin 
<mt a trial for tho purpose of getting refreshers, the 
barrister who does it is dishonest, and tho fact that he has 
a great many partners in hi# dishonesty does not make his 
case any bettor than^t made the mauniactnrer's. The 
Ooimptl of the Incorporated Iaw Society try to make 
their !#ngeestion as little offensive as they can b> com¬ 
paring the custom of taking “ refreshers ” with the 
coutom of charging for the preparation of legal docu- 


iimo made applicable to different parts of the Otto- 
man Empire, is so extraordinary and so complscatod, that 
it is impossible to say beforehand that there ore no 
precedents to justify any line whioh France may choose to 
adopt. But to the French the main point of interest 
is, not that any particular method of solriog a 
passing difficulty with the English Government should 
be adopted, but that in some way or other they .shflfidd 
^ke their supremacy fblt at Tnnis. Timid as are 
in every other quarter, thll^itihoh are ambitious and 
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w the oonitro^ion of tba Smt section of a vailwi^ which, 
is to he ulttfoate^ pushed from the l^ger to the Mediter- 
TsnMn, and they openlj proclaim tlmt they have before 
their eyes the dasslmg Tision of an unquestioned French 
supremacy over the whole Sonthem littond of the 
Hediterriinean from Horoooo to B^pt. When they get 
to Bgypt they own that they must slum their supremsoy 
with ESnglana^ They cannot suppose that we shall give 
np our tmara of the protectorate, and the meaning of this 
proteotorate has recently received a strange illustration. 
Some of the officers of the Khsoitk’s army oonsidered 
themselves aggrieved by the Minister of War, who 
'/ had promoted over their beads persona of Oirooesiau 
origin. They sent' in a remonstrance, which was 
so strongly worded as to constitute an act of in¬ 
subordination, and orders were given for their arrest. 
When they were arrested, they told the soldiers that 
they thought they were going to prison, and that, if their 
apprehensions turned out to be well founded, they hoped 
Iheir men wonld come and take them ont. As they did 
not reappear, their men went and took them out; and 
then the soldiers and the late prisoners marched to the 
Kukdive's pnlaco, and demanded the dismissal of the 
Minister of War. The nmtiny was complete, and it was 
completely successful. The Kuedive had no arn^ with 
which to pnt down the army that had revolted. But he 
calFed in the assistance of the English and French 
Consuls-General. They settled the matter. They talked 
to the men, preached wholesome doctrines to them, in- 
quirod into the grievances of the officers, and sanctioned 
the dismissal of the Minister of War. They acted, in 
fact, exactly as the representatives of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment at the Court of n protected prince, who was allowed 
to krep up a force of liis own, would have acted under 
piiniiar circumstanoos. They were the recognized 
superiors of the Khedive, his Ministers, the officers, 
»nd the soldiers. The mutiny was not against them, but 
against the highest person under their protection ; and, 
while they had much to order and arrange, they had no¬ 
thing to recast. It happened very fortunately for their 
comfort, that they could conscientiously say that the 
Minister of War had, in their opinion, been in the wrong. 
What they wonld have done if they had thought them¬ 
selves bound in honour to support him it is equally diwi- 
cult and nnnecc.ssary to conjcctnrc. How the joint 
protectorate wonld in the last resort be enforced no one 
dares to ask. But as yet things have never been pushed 
bev oud a safe and pleasant point; and the joint protec¬ 
torate, not having been rndely tested, is enough of a reality 
to have enabled an English and a French official to lay 
down, without exciting a murmur of dissent, how his 
mutinous army ought to be treated by a protected prince. 

The finances of Egypt are now in excellent order. 
There is a budget carefully framed by experienced 
Enropeans, every item of which is studied with an anxious 
wish not to encourage false hopes and which shows a 
modest surplus. A I’arliamcntaiw paper recently pnb* 
lislicd gives the chief heads of thd Budget as submitted to 
the English Government. The total debt of Egypt is 
96,000,000/., but a considerable portion of this is covered 
by Iho estates of the Daira Sanieh and the Domains, and 
the uncovered debt only amounts to 78,000,000/. Al¬ 
though, however, the proceeds of ihoso estates may suffice 
to pay the interest on the loans they secure, the total 
burden 011 the wealth of the country is represontod by the 
tdtal iiitorost paid, whether the funds for paying it 
ore derived from estates or from any other sonroe. 
The available revenue is pnt down at 8,500,000/. 
and the outgoings at 8,300,000/., and of this latter 
sum 3,500,000/. is wanted to pay the interest on the 
debt. Other small payments, such as the interest on 
the SncB Canal shares, leave 4,600,000/. for the expenses 
of the Government; but this includes the Tribute and 
a reserve fund, so that only 3,500,000/. remain for the 
purposes of administration. The Khedive has a Civil 
List of 300,000/. a year, and the charges of the nnmerons 
members of bis father’s family on this list aro so heavy 
that it is only b^ the persevering economy which he 
consistently practises that he is enabled to go on 
without getting into debt. Only 400,000/. is allotted 

i to iho Ministers of War and Marine, so that the 
Ktikdive undoubtedly keeps his mutineers at a cheap 
rate, and the army Is little more than a police force. 
The Budget shows an ostimated surplas of x 10,000/.,. 


but Mfere is a reserve fund of .150,000/., there is an 

allowance of 200,000/. made in the oalonlation of inoominn 
to meet the possibility of taxes not lieing fully eolleoted. 
If the reserve fnnd, which is provided agmnat imforesesn 
expenses, is not wholly wanted such expenses, and if 
the taxes are collected fully or nearly fully, the re^ 
surplas will necessarily be higher than that which is 
calculated in the Budget. Mr. Colvin, the English Con¬ 
troller, reckons the snrplns for the present year at 300,000/. 
This will be expended after the oloso of the year in pnblio 
works, and in tho present year there will bo expended in 
public works a still larger sum, being the aseertained 
surplus of 1880. Public works are thus to have the exact 
amount devoted to them which the Government has 
got actually in hand. They are* to be paid for out of 
money that has been earned, and not ont of money 
that lis being earned. This is very satisfactory, and is 
in accordance with the extromost doctrinc.ci of prudence. 
But those who know Egypt are aware that Egypt has good 
years and bad years, and the first doubt that will suggest 
itself to them is whether the Budget has not been calculated 
on the basis of good years only. Mr. Colvin is specially 
anxious to remove this doubt. Last year happened to fiio 
a good year, but it has not been taken as a precedent. 
Care, he says, has been taken to base tho figures of re¬ 
ceipts on the most prudent data, and to reject all estimates 
based merely on the favourable receipts of 1880. In snoh 
coses we must trusi some one, and there is no reason why 
wo should not trust iho Controllers-General, not only 
on account of their personal qualities, but because the 
system over which they preside has now been in operation 
for a time sufliciently long for them to have at their com¬ 
mand tho materials for^a sound judgment. 

Tho most important event going on in Egypt now that 
the finances have been put in order is that of the revision 
of the Code and the reconstitution of tho international 
tribunals. The Egyptian Government has been very 
anxious to lessen as much as possible the foreign character 
of the tribunals, and to make them much more dependent 
on the Administration. An opportune pamphlet by Mr. 
Perky has laid before tbo English public the general nature 
of the scheme which tho Egyptian Government put for¬ 
ward. Its chief feature was the constitution of a Court of 
Itevision, to sit at Cairo and licar appeals not only from 
the subordinate Appeal Court of Alexandria, but also 
from native Courts. This tribunal was to be composed 
of eight natives and seven foreigners, so that the 
natives would have a preponderance, and tho object oil 
the device was twofold. In the first place, the exist¬ 
ing Appeal Court, with its majority of foreign judges, 
would have been subordinate to a Court in which the 
natives had a majority, which wonld sit at Cairo, and 
would be under the iiifiaenco of tho Government. In the 
next place, it would in somo degree meet the demand for 
protecting tho natives against native injustice by offering 
them in the last resort a Conrt where the native jndgos 
w'ould bo in a majority, but where their majority would 
be very slight, and in which they would bo in any case 
exposed to the criticism of their foreign colleagnes. It is 
stated that the Judicial Reform Committee has rejected 
this part of tlie proposals of the Government, and it is diffi¬ 
cult to BOO how tbo representatives of foreign Powers could 
have been expected to accept it. It inscituted ' a 
doable appeal, with its endless delay and costs, and 
it contrived that tbo final appeal sbonld be from a strong 
court to a weak one. The present Court of Appeal al 
Alexandria gives judgments whioh aro sound, learned, and 
honest, and no foreigner could have possibly gained by 
having a farther appeal from such a Court to another in 
which natives preponderated. It was farther proposed 
that questions between tho Administration and aggrieved 
foreigners should be settled by a now tribnnal like the 
Fronob Tribunal of Conflict, and that this Tribunal 
should bo composed of the Minister of Justice and two 
high functionaries. If these high fnnetiouaries were to bo 
merely native nominees ,of tho Government, it would be 
absurd to erect a tribunal where the Government would 
bo at once a party to tho suit^nnd the sole judge ; but 
it is extremely difficult to say hoir questions between 
foreigners and tho Administration onght to bo de¬ 
cided, and they certainly cannot be left to the Inter¬ 
national Tribunal in tho vagne and loose way in 
whioh they were loft W the Code at present in force. 
Lastly, the Egyptian Government endeavoured to meet 
what is a real waut in the peesont system. It is absurd 
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that tlierc hhonld to no anibority with power to nAo any 
all«ratioti6 or amondmeDto ini the Ooae which ffocn Utah 
io time may bo necessary. There must, of coarse, be fome 
' liniit to the changes that are made. Poreign nationh which 
iicccj)t. ti Code cannot allow that a totally different Code 
shonld bo forced npon them nnder the disguise of amend-. 
' hionts and alterations. . Bat there ought to bo some .means 
of, getting minor changes made which ezpeiionce may 
■ idiow to be advisable, in order that the working of the 
' Oode may bo mado as ofiicient as possible. The proposal 
of the Government is that such changes may be made by 
a Com mi lice, consisting of the Minister of Jnatice., throe 
foreign judges, and one native jadge, and if it were some¬ 
what modified, the suggestion would be perhaps as good a 
one fis could be made. 



THE IVLDE. 

district of Lancashire known as the Fylde is seldom ex- 
-a. plored by travellers from outside. Lying eotween the estua- 
‘ lies of the Itioble and the Wyre, and to the west.of the main lino 
of the la?ndon cuid North-Westnrnllailway, it is beyond the range 
of business men, who for the most part stop short at Proston, and 
* out of the track of tourists bound for the Lake district or for 
Scotland. SVere it not fur the watering-places of Blacimool and 
rL^thniu, which in summer are crowded with visitors from the 
manufacturing towns of Laucusliiro and Yorkshire, the Fylde 
would bo left entirely to the monotonous round of agricultui^ 
life. Even tho rise of these towns only nffiicts the country in 
their inimedinto nidglihourhood, and that merely by stimulating 
the trade in milk, butter, and eggs. Frequenters of seaside places 
seldom seem conscious of the existence of tho country around 
them, and whether from dislike of walking exorcise, or from a 
praiseworthy desire to inhale ns much sea-air as possible in a given 
time, they generally confine their attention prc*tty closely to the 
pier, and promcnado, occnHioimlly varying tho luijuotony of these 
resorts 1)y visits to tho aquarium or winter gardens. Mo whore is 
this tendency more apparent than at the watering-places of the 
Fylde. The character of the scenery is not, intleed, calculated to 
tempt comfort-loving tourists. The country has a bleak and deso¬ 
late aspect. Cambridgeshire is scarcoJy flatter, or the feus more 
destitute of colour. The oaks from which the hundred of Amoun- 
deniess probably has its name have long since euiik beniMiih the. 
surface, and gone to the composition of tho peaty soil which covers 
•s much of the district. The few trees which are scattered about 
here and there are dwarfed and distorted by the prevalent winds 
from tho sea, bonding inland in unuaiiirul curves. ICver)' branch 
and every shoot follows monotonously the line of growth of 
the trees itself, and any twig which ventures to strike out a lino 
of its own is at once cut of)' by the wind, so that tho trees pro* 
.■sat the scrubbed and one-sided appearance of well-worn birch 
brooms. farmer of the district, who was regarded as a great 
traveller on the strength of a journey lo Leicester, always remem¬ 
bered os the most roraurkable feature of Midland scenery that t)io 
t^ees in those parts ** grew tho same all the way round.” Camden 
tells us that F^de is a corruption of field, and the derinttion is cer¬ 
tainly plausible enough. From the level nature of tho eouutry even 
tbe hedges feel the full force of the wind. They, too, grow away 
from the sea, and curl over as if to sheltor themselves under tho lee 
a£ the banks on which they stand. No doubt they are the best 
Judges of their own interests, hut any mere htiuiaii being who has 
walked tho district in a time of hard frost, with a bitter east wind 
blowing across tho broad tract of lovd ground wliieh extends to 
the. outlying spurs of the renniue range, will bofiicliuod to wonder 
that the cutting blasts which come from this direction have not 
pomer at least to equali2.o matUws, aud restore vegetation to its 
■onnal altitude. In spite of its rather dreary choi'acter, tho 
iomiery ho« that clnai'm of* subdued colouring which increases os one 
glows fjj^uiliar with it. Tho w'hite buildings, too, aii'ord a pleasant 
tdiiaf to the prevailing grey tones, (churches, furiuhouses, und 
flottdges ai'e almost universally whitewoshodi aud tho incongruous 
efl^ of the fow^ exceptions to this rule proves that popular in- 
itiikct has chosen appropriately. Towards narvest time the ripen¬ 
ing crops give light and warmth to the scenery. No one who 
iias not visited the district at this boosou will readily bcliove tliat 
m bleak a tract of country can be very fertile. Vet there are 
probably few parts of tbe North of Kcgland where farming 
.!• more^ Bacce.>isfuI 1 y carried on. Wheat and root crops grow 
Iwavily in the deep rich soil, and Fylde hay aud Fylde burses, 
«ro known far beyond the Bmito of their own district. The siiio 
at the homesteads ucd ^ the extent of the farm buildings bear 
witness to the prosperity of their owners. The plain square 
Imuies, too, with their trim gardens, have a well-to-do appearance. 
They are often protected on tho aeaward side by a belt of trees, 
mad ■ome have large flagstonee fastened to the roof by iron ^ 
to keep the slates in their places during the fr^uent 
_ Th^ jCottages difler from cottages elsewhere only,in 
jroater thieknem of their walla and scaroity of windows, whichf i 
MMover, are apt of a sire to admit the quantity of iur4aiiiaiided i 
Iwdanitary o^ence. Hoi^ever, as they are not for the ^inidst part 
ibiiiadei as to ddtnit of their being opened, their dimenslod* am of 
iaiiipr impblrtioda. In a ro wind-swept ndthiifg nonld 
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by ilm aspect of iha ^brow-waoohes^ in tha ooUkay di 
The coast lint of the Fylds U intemstiiig on jsoQo^ of tiie 
changes which axe oonctanffy tsinng plMO bt it FMiatho moath 
of the Kibble, past Lraam, ahd on to the sonthani' w^ttomity of 
Blackpool, the shore is fringed by low sandfailb;^ andiii no one 
takes the simple precaution of sbeltering the md by jdsnrihg 
willows, the sand in stormy weather blows over the fie]& to the 
discomfort of the inhabitants and the ipjuiy of the grass. For 
some distance out to sea there is a sueceBsion of shoslsnnd sand- 
hanks, and in some plaoes the laud seems to he gaining lapidly on 
the asa. The saodnanks are being raised higher and h^her by 
tbe action of the tide, and a little way south of Blaokpool houses 
'which are now only a few yards away from the watws adM at 
high tide may in no long time be as far from the avers^ high- 
water mark as those on the promenade at Southport on the op- 

S mtii side of the estuary. Within tbe limits of the borough of 
laokpool tho character of the coast changes abruptly; The nnge 
of low sandhills, which tradition says once extended without m- 
terrupUon to the mouth of the Wyre, comes to an end. The ssa 
wall, which at South Shore is an insignificant slope offering little 
protection against a high tide accompanied by a south-westerly 
wind, rises in the middle of the town to a considerable height. 
Sandbanks disappear, and largo mosses of shingle, swept from north 
to south by the ebbing tide, cover the' beach. Until lately these 
rolling masBes have done much damage to the sea waU, nut the 
authorities have now built strong wooden groins, running out at 
right angles to the wall. The drifting shingle is thus intercepted 
and piled up in heaps to protect the fabric which it before helped 
to destroy. To the north of Blackpool the process which is going 
on at th(Hopposite end of the town is reversed. The sea is gain¬ 
ing steadily on tho land. Where the sea wall ends, its line is 
continued hy a range of cliffs, formed by an unnatural alliance 
of Blind and clay, and rising to some height above the beach 
beneath. At spring tides the waves reach and to some extent 
undermine the foot of tlie dills. Every shower brings down 
the situd from their face, and tbe projecting lumps of clay thns 
loft unsupported crack and crumble in the sun, and are in their 
turn washed down by tho next rain, laying bare a fresh surlace tu 
the action uf tho weather. Sometimes, afror long-continued rain, 
tho full takes place on so large a scale as almost to reach the dig¬ 
nity of a landslip. Kod masses of freshly exposed clay aud broad 
Btnpfi of turf hang precariously half way down the diff, until the 
next high tide carries away the looso heap beneath them, and they 
tumble to the bottom. Too beaten track running along tho brink 
of the cliff is hero and there broken in upon by a new gap, and the 
feet of passers-by have scarcely marked out a fresh path when the 
hurdle with which a neighbouring farmer has fenced it finds its 
way down the slope with the next fall of the crumbliDg margin. 
Ilore and there along tho cliffs farmhouses and buildings stand at 
a distance from the sea which would greatly astonish those who 
built them, and no doubt tho time will come when they must 
follow the pasture lands down tho face of the cliff. On the inland 
side the ground slopes rapidly down to a valloy, which cannot bo 
very Ihr above the level of high-water mark, so that, when the 
dill' is once eaten away, a largo part of the district will be sub- 
nu^rged, unless in the meantime steps are taken to check the pro¬ 
cess of destruction which is going on. The rgins of the original 
Itossali Hull have long been under water; and perhaps in years 
to come the boatmen of a new watoiing-^laco may tell, as their 
follows on the coast of Suffolk do now, ui villages to be seen under 
the water, aud may point out the walls of submerrod churches to 
visitors whose bodily sufforiugs deprive them of all power to verify 
such statements. 

From the highest point of tl^e cliff a fine view is to be bad over 
land and sea. On the north the horizon is bounded the bills of 
Cumberland, which rise one behind another in fiunter and fainter 
shades of grey, until the dim outline of Block'Combe shuts out aU 
lieyoud. The monotonous succession of cliffs and aandhills in the 
foreground is only broken by a rod-brick house, standing almost 
on. the shore, the most desolate abode that can be imagined. 
A few miserable looking fallow-deer in a paddock behind it stiifrd 
one with tho same senso of incongruity as is caused by suddenly 
meeting tho elephant of a travelling oirouA in the quiet streets of a 
provincial town. Two miles or so further on are the buildings of 
lloBsall School, standing back from the sea, and proV'Med by a 
high ombankmunt. Tho landmipk on Kossall point and tC'? stairs 
of tho shipping at Fleetwood rise on the nortA-west and uurthr 
east of tbe school, and beyond them Mgrooambb Bay stretches 
away to tbe foot of tho hills, where the smoke from tbes bbimn^s 
of Barrow stands out dark a^inst the grey slopes, behind dt The 
mountains of North Wales to tbe south, and the I^. of 4 oglesea 
running far out to sea on the south-west, are pnly to bis am oh 
very clear days. Barer still in broad daylight ia a vlavr hi tib ids 
of luan-«a sight foretelling rain, but in summer tbs suibASdt ssti 
in tke north-west, dearly defines'tbs dark peidm ol .iA^ island 
ngainst a background of or.golden dsuds, , t 
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gu m t tid - ffftwr • liny' -ydgtato»Oonywrt. Stott this ^ime witU the 
Tei|jrtt o^Eftwttd'Hfitto.Tai^ srighte find 'piivllegee oonaeot '^ 
’duwff&^trBtt the eiabjeet of ito^fuentdiepato and li 
gfctiflih le eoittioverty iVoN between toe ttooke of 

obreweki^ ttid Theobald Welter ooacetuing the right of {Mtron- 
aM Of ^«tfab-«diiineihv The matter wae oompromMed, bat wee re¬ 
vived ebont ninety yeare later in the reign of Edward 1., when the 
King gave the edvoweon to the Abbey of ValeBoyal which he 
Hhd Oettbliebfld*^ in Oheahire. Theobald Walter, eumamod Le 
Botilffir,» deeoandant of the previonn Theobald, and founder of the 
Ir/H^ iattily Butler, denied the King'n right to the advowaon, 
but,the ^ueeldon was decided againet him. Some nncertainty, 
^ howovet^ seems etUl to have existed, and at the dose of the 
following reign the Abbot of Vale Kojal was summoned to prove 
hie right to the church of Kirkham before the Archbiuhop of 
York, lie succeeded iu doing so} but, in spile of this, a disputo 
occurred a few years later between the Abbeys of Vale Koynl and 
Slirewabury respecting a pension due from the former as 
successors of Theobald Walter, who had agreed by the terms 
of the eompromiae ellected in 1195 to pay twelve marks a 
year to the Abbot of Shrewsbury. Tho dispute again ended 
in iavour of Vale Koval. Almost before the afiiiir was settled 
the Abbot of Vale Kxival was again involved in litigation, this 
time with a layman, lie had refused to sell the tithes to Sir 
William de Olifton, who revenged himself by preventing any 
one else from collecting them. He drove aw^ay tithe-collectors 
by force, refused to pay the Abbot certain sums duo to him, and 
bad Thomas, the clerk, scourged in tho town of Preston. When 
summoned before the Abbot of Westminster he neither appeared 
nor acknowledged the summons iu any way. Ono is somowbat 
surprised to find that this mailer, too, was settled by arbitration, 
the decision being most justly given against Sir William de 
Clifton^ At tho dissolution of niniiasteries, the manor of Kirkham 
and the advowson of the church were given to Christ Church, 
Oxford. ’ The sovontecntli century brought fresh troubles to 
Kirkham. Parochial ntinirs wer<‘ mnimged by thirty sworn men, 
two from each of the lowiiphips composing thepnrisli. 'J'ho records 
of tlwwe “ Thirty men ” ttdl us that in 1636 11 dispute arose 
between them and the \icar, Edward Elfetwood, as to their 
right of meeting in tho church, and other matters. As they 
TH.used the conditions which bo proposed, tho vic-nr locked 
himself up in the church on the occapion of their next moot¬ 
ing, and left them to hold their Ha.<>oiubly outside. In ajnlo of 
an appeal from the Thirty men ” tf> tlwj Archbishop of York, 
and the 8ii])port which tho petitioners reccivifd from tho Bishop 
of Chester, the quarrtd C(’»ntiiiued for three years, and not 
until 1639 was the meeting on blaster Tuesday lu'ld in the 
church. Kicbard Clegg, who seems to have hold the living from 
i606 until 1720, was a worthy successor of Eleetwood. In lf)72 
one Cuthboi’t lliirrison opened a meeting-house for Noncon¬ 
formists within the Parish of Kirkham, which was shortly after¬ 
wards chised by order of Parliament. Harrison had previously 
beoii curate of Singleton, a chapelry in tho siirue parish, and hail 
either been ejected from his cure on the pnssiiig of tho Act of 
Uniformity, or had given it up a few years before. ANTheii his 
mecting-houBO was closed ho still bapli/t^i children, and performed 
the ceremony of marriage. Por on oirenco of tho latter class he 
was summoned bi'foro the Ecclesiastical ('ourt, and both ho and 
the umri whom he had nnirriod wore impartially excorntiiunicnled. 
Continuing to attend his paritsh church ho was cjcclod by tho in¬ 
dignant vicar, who aftorwurds sued him for 120 shillings, a 
lino for non-attendance at church during six months. This 
was-too much, even for a judge under the Stuarts, and Harrison 
was acquitted, the judge concluding his summing up with the re¬ 
mark, ‘^Thereb liddlo to be haiuged and liddle nut to be banged.” 
Kirk^m retains scarcely any traces of its ancient history. It is a 
dirty, straggling town, pavpd for tho mobt part witii round stones 
painful to walk upon. The church was ** rostorod ” in detach¬ 
ments during the hrst half of tho present century, and a few 
mills and weaving sheds, in which the niimufnctnre of tlax and 
cotton is'earried on, are the most important buildings in the town. 
About iivo miles west of Kirkham lies Marton Moss, the chief 
“Moss” of the district. Though ius-ignificant when compared with 
the TMt wastes of Pilling and Oockerbam to the north of the 
Wyre, it is six miles long, and a little over a mile wide at its 
greateat width. Its surface consi.sfs mainly of peat, in which 
Celtic remains have been found. Largo trunks of trees are embedded 
in the peat'and in the clay beneath it, and iis they lie almost with¬ 
out exceidton-in a south-easterly direction, it is supposed with 
much reason that they were overthrowu by an inouraion of tho 
sea. Marion Mara is situated on the noilh of tho Moss. It is now 
of no great size, but from indications in the neighbourhood it 
must onee have liMn a large lake, and the rights of fishery in it 
were of some value as late at any rate as the reign of Elizabeth. 
Tfaeb^k eeatt water, oozing from the Mero and the Moss and 
ooUeMntg^ a large pool near the shore, gave its name to the fish¬ 
ing of Blackpool, now a fiourishinpr wateriog-plaoe. In 

Ottttiag the dykes of the Mere, various Celtic and Roman remains 
katskstti fofind, among others the foundations of auartof the 
IkttttD Mild -wbiw ttfvefsed the district. This read hoe always 
* ksia knoim M the Banea* Pad. Probably Its He by fihe northern 
Itoebootere la thek ineiireions removed itom the muds of the in* 
bi^ltsatt idl nemoiy of he original ootttruotofs. It peiied 
fiiroagli'KIrkhaai past Martonand PoalUm, as fitr •• Pleetwood, 


Thettttl iniieh interesting matter in tfae kiatoiy of Poulton, but 
licre, tofij the restoren have been at irbrk, and in 1.751 the church, 
•which had stood for idore than six eenturies, was pulled down 
;q ^ive place to what a local historian calls more eommodaous 
)uilding[.” In connexion with this act of barbarism the memory 
of one'Welsh, of Martou, deserves to bo. kept green. ^ When 
asked for a subscription towards the work, he expressed his views^ 
on restoration at large in versos whose form does him less credit ’ 
than the matter which they contain:— 

While lievn on enrth I do nlikic, 

ril keep up walU itnd pull down pride ; 

To build xinow 1*11 ueVr eiiurieiit. 

Nor moke 1 he needy poor lament. 

Tho only port of the district is Fleet wood-on-Wyro, a town with 
a rather curiouH histoiy. It has not, like tho generality of sea¬ 
ports, gradually grown into importance, but affords an instructive 
example of the results of trying to create a demand by affording a 
supply. About the year 1836 tho lord of tho manor, Sir Hesketh 
Fleetwood, whoBo seat, Rossall Hall, forms the nucleus of tlie 
buildings of Kossall School, conceived the idea of making a sea¬ 
port at the mouth of tho Wyre. Tho land on which ho proposed to 
Dili Id tho town was a barren waste, exposed to the incursions of the 
sea on one side, end occasionally flooded by tho river on the othor. 
However, a railway, harbour, and dock company was fioate^ 
without dilKcuUy; for those were tho days when railways were 
regarded ns siiro roads to wealth, whatever might otherwise; be 
lh«'ir diractiim. Tho town was laid out with broad, straight streets; 
church, chapels, and hotels sprang up with tho rapidity usual iu 
such cases ; and everything was done on tho American principle of 
expecting the population to grow up to tho size of the town, 
instciul of enlarging tho town according to tho needs of tho popu¬ 
lation. Tho North Eustou Hotel, an enormous blone building, 
one fnco of W’hich looks north iicroirB the estuary, tlio othor west, 
over the sea, was erected, and it was ho})ed that the town would 
become not merely a thriving seaport, but also a fosbiouablo 
wsteriiig-plnco. Its success iu the hitler capacity was limited. 
For a year or two visitbj's canio in tolerable numbers, but the 
place WHS soon forsaken for Blackpool, where it is possibld to 
build 0 house facing the sea wilheijt any inimcdi.ite prospect of 
having it washed dowm again, and where the scenery does hot 
cciusbt mainly of stmdbanks glazed with river mud. The txado, 
too, of the town failed to realize tho inordinate expectations of 
sauguino .speculators, and the present appearance of Fleetwood is 
dismal enough. Blots of land in the middle of tho town are hbl 
yet built upon, and in tho fine stonn terrace looking aevoss ^ 
estuary about half the houses arc to lot. Tho great hotel wu, 
as might have bt'on expected, a costly failm'c. It was bought by 
Government, and converted first into a school of musketry and 
then into barracks. A fntn Himilar to that of tho hotel hofal 
the (*uBtom-house, w'hich was found to be for too largo for 
tho quantity of business iu bo done. It was sold, and the 
oliiccH were removed to a sinaller building. It would be rash 
to say tliat Fleetwood bad ab.«iolutely failed ns a seaport. If its 
trade has not jiicreiised at the rate anticipated by those who ex¬ 
pected tho town to rivu^ Liverpool in the iiuportntion of cotton, 
(it least it does not appear to hii diminishing. A little cotton, and 
crmsldemble quaiitities of timber nra imported from America' 
there is a fair export trade in coal, and traffic with Belfast and 
other Irish ports is sometimes tolerahly'^ brisk. Bat if a high tide 
were ono day to sweep Fleetwijod aw’ay altogether, the com¬ 
merce of England, or even of Lancashire, would not bo fatally 
affected. 


THE llLES.SINtiS OF THE BALLOT. 

T he sweet little cherub which watches over the fortunes of 
Her Majesty’s present Ministry has shown more than ono 
indication that lie p08se.SHe.s a somewhat mischievous and*Puckish 
disposition. But—in a comparatively minor matter—he has 

rarely played a wickeder trick than in making the appearance of 
tho abstract of the new Ballot Bill cuincido with the Report of the 
Sandwich Election OommiBsioners, unless it be in effecting a 
siiuilnr coincidonct^ between tho pathetic expostulations of Mr. 
SchnadhoTst, of Birmingham, with the Aitorney-Oonoral, and 
the rasulis of tho inquiry of a laborious person into the statistics 
of qlcetion inquiries totween tho first Reform Bill and tho present 
time. The representative of the Birmingham Caucus and the 
National Liberal Federation pathetically pleads for permission to 
spend a little more money on the indepoudenl electors of his im¬ 
maculate town. The statistical person referred to will have it 
that, for evtiry five Conservatives displaced in tho last half-cen¬ 
tury for corrupt practices, eight Liberals have been extruded from 
PorliamoQt. The coincidence is no doubt fortuitous; colucideoces 
always are, but it is one of these things which invite tho qtten- 
tipn of the mdcmdly disposed. Tho claims of the National Liberal 
Federation rested, we had always thought, upon the purest and 
noblest confiduuoe in the ultimate ]^revalience df sound argument 
and accurate information. The National Idberal feels how 
awful goodness is, how lovely ore the principles qS Mr. Gladstoue, 
and how inexpressibly blade and foul are the practices and prin- 
ciplSB of tho wicked Tory, and so he goes and votes for the par- 
tioular representative of Ormuzd detailed as candidate by his 
fisdexatioD, and against the particular representative of Ahrimao 
who is sent Ohaos and Old Night to oppose that good- man. 
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Accdfdincr, howoror, to the expostulation of Mr.^hoadlifliit, it 
' ivotttd appear that even here there are " certain oondolenoea, oer- 
tida vaus.” There is no knowing what'may become of the 
fHirt uncomforted bj these. It is true that Sir Henry James’s 
proposed stringencies wonld affect the wicked Tory as well as the 
^od Liberal. But Mr. Schnadhorst seems to think that somehow 
or other the want of the sinews of war would make the Liberal 
knee specially weak. He has had large experience, and far be it 
from us to a%y that his protest is not mtsed on a knowledge of the 
kind of voter whom but a few ebort months ago he ImL to so 
glorious a victory. 

The coincidence of the Ballot Act and the Sandwich petition, 
however, ia of wider import thsn this. It will be remembered 
that the extremer Radical organs were very angry with Mr. J ustice 
BlanUty ibr cerlsin outspoken remarks of his last year on the 
demoralizing influence of the Ballot. In ordinary cases, indeed, 
it is considered no small part of a judge’s duty to put his finger 
on the causes of crime and to point them out. This, however, 
was a case of touching the ark, and one really expected to see the 
question of the advisablcness of making j udges removable with each 
raaoM of Ministry brought in and argued. However, Mr. Justice 
Manuty was of coitrso iguorod by the masters of a majority—on 
paper—of a hundred or a hundred and fifty. The Ballot Bill now 
in force expires this year, and Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Oham- 
beriatn—backed up ;)ro fonnd by the Home Secretary and the 
Attomev-General—have set themselves to the task of uttering in 
due Parliamentary form sn cato perpHua, We do not know that 
there ia any need to examine the provisions of this measure at 
great length. Some of them are sensible enough, such an the 
permisaioo to amend faulty nominations. Some of them, such as 
the fine imposed on the voter who displays bis ballot paper, are 
nieiely logical amplifications of the principle that the per¬ 
formance of the first duty of a citizen is a thing to bo 
asiiamed of and to slink out of as if it were a crime. 
The only real significance of the Bill, however, is the fact of its 
being perpetual. The Ballot, wo are to suppose, 1ms been so irrand 
a success, the eflect upon the purity of elections so marked, the 
tendency to exalt the aisplay of individual intelligence so striking, 
that we cannot bo too quick about securing such a blessing for our 
children and our children a children. It is true that the woes of 
Mr. I^hnadhorst and the elaborate precautions of the Attornny- 
Qeneral seem to ^how that there is still some screw loose which 
does not seem to have been driven home by the all-powerful 
Ballot. It is true also that the Sandwich Rlertion Commissioners 
have intluded in their findings what is called in the slang to 
which modern Englishmen are but too prune, a ** nasty one ” for 
the Pallot. The most austere erf lies of Mr. Justice Manisty will 
hardly, we suppose, accuse these gentlemen of stepping out of their 
province in making remarks about the Ballot. It was their business 
to do so: they were appointed for the purpose of doing so; and they 
would have been guilty of a grave dereliction of duty if they had 
omitted it. l^ey think that ** it did not appear that the Ballot 
had the slightest eflect in checking bribery. On the contrary, 
while it enabled many persons to take bribes from both sid(«, it 
not render a single person unwilling to brilw ibr fear of bribing 
in vain.” This last is a peculiarly unkind cut. Thu Bullnt, 
persons with short memories may {wrliaps forget, was originally 
adopted mainly to prevent bribery and other forms of corruption. 
Since it has become evident that it does not do tliis, but that on 
Sie other hand it demoralizes the constituencies far moro than the 
iDOSt shameless bribery under the system of open voting, a fresh 
line has been taken by its defenders. If people discover that 
bribery is in vain, they will not bribe. The liinridwieh Oomiiii.s- 
iionors come in here, and obsen'e, with the utmost politeness, that 
this Inference is quite unfounded. The election agent of to-day 
has a new version of the old proverb about laughing. ** lie 
bribes best who bribes last,” and there is always the chance of 
bribing last. Nor, this being the case, in therb room for the 
forlorn b|llotteer to take refuge behind Sir Henry James's Bill, 
e^n were it aafe from the raking fire of Mr. Schnadhorst and the 
National Liberal Federation. Iot the most stringont law of the ; 
kind cannot touch direct bribery. It can render indirect bribery 
difficult and dangerous, but direct bribery is as dangerous and as 
diffioalt as it can well bo at present. It is this, and not the hiring 
of messengers and watchmen, the expenditure on Committee 
Rooms, and exhibition of placards, which the Ballot directly 
tends to foclUtato, and this no legislation will ever do away 
with. 

It is needless to say that these remarks are not made with 
tbo slightest aotidpation of putting any spoke in the wheels of 
the BtSlot 1^1. VVe shall have our ballot doubtless xal Xoi/x&r 
Sfi* flvrf. For it is one of the peculiar sapiences which dis¬ 
tinguish this particular country of sapience that, though we 
frequently undo many wise things, and cry out against reversing 
the undoing, we never tindo a fetish one. Indi^, in this fact 
would perhaps lie the chief justifleaiion for a policy of the^ mere 
dogged Akinoto^like obstruction which certain Radicals like to 
chaige upon their political opjioneiits. When you know that a 
thing, good or bad, is absolutely iTrepInceable if once removed, 
there b at least a fane case for objecting to its removal. 
However, it b too bto of course fur that. Wo shall, as we have 
•aid, have our Ballot *, and Mr. Justice Manisty and the fittodwieh 
epmissidners and a little common sense and election *mcperienee,' 
4 ded by the ingenuous apeanese of Mr. tfebnadhont, twU us 
What we shat! have with it. In sihall, or comparatively email, I 
hoioeghs we shall have theeame kind of shamebss double-dealhig I 



tion. After all, it is almost amusing to notice the extraordinary 
power of fetishes. It would puzzle any one to say why Radicals 
should have any particubr weakness for the Ballot. It does not 
favour their assertions of the superiority of their own side in 
argument ; it has not, as a fact, been particularly favourabb to 
them in result; it is troublesome, tedious, expensive; that it 
prevents bribery has been shown to be utterly false, and it b by 
no means certain that it is much more eilectual in preventing in¬ 
timidation, which is, besides, on the whole, rather out of date and 
very easily prevented by other means. The only attraction which 
the pbo seems to possess is its peculiarly unLnglisb nature, accord¬ 
ing to tlie standard of ** Boglishnoss ” at which those who 
like the Ballot are never tiring of protesting, and which, to do 
them justice, they have succeeded of late days iu discredltliig very 
considerably. It might have been thought that a man who did not 
dare to give openly his vote for the men or the measures be 
thought likely to help his country, and against those he thought 
likely to hurt it, bad better not have a vote at all. But tbo gospel 
of tbe now Radicalbm is secresy. You must protect the ifisaenter 
who b ashamed to confess his ism to the brutal Census-man; you 
must shield the voter who has taken toll of both parties, and 
would rather not have it known to which he has given hb valu¬ 
able Bulfrogo. 


DUKLS IN FICTION. 

f pIlOUGII duelling has^ne out of fashion in England, that is 
JL no reason why novelbts should not make use of it. In¬ 
cidents so stirring and delightful are afforded by do other form of 
sport, savo when the learned pau of Oubb discourses of odds and 
welsbers, of runs and hurdles, and steeplechasea. Duelling remains 
in fiction a permanent and valuabb tradition, just ns the stage 
preserves the institutions of confidential'cbambarmaids, and of 
valets who dowot object to a friendly cudgelling. Mr. Trollope 
took Phiness Finn to Calais sands or some equally convenient 
trysting place with an enemy. The author of Errant has a very 
pleasing duel with revolvers in his agreeable ronoumce, and a 
charming affair with sabres between two English olfioere.. The 
high-born and chivalrous hero exposes hb leg;, the fow-bora 
Scotch villain very imprudently aims a out at the same, when 
the hero withdraws hb limb, and cuts hb opponent’s head nearly 
off. ** After the inquest,” as iu the parallel case of the fight with 
the baigee in Cadtinjftby^ the hero of Errant pensions off the widow 
and the childrao of hb Sootch antagonist, a fellow, m we have ob¬ 
served, of DO fiimily. Dickons has one duel at bast between 
Sir Mulbonry Hawk and the nobbmsn known indiffematly as 
Lord Veiisopht and Lord Frederick Verbopht. . Dicxeni 
was not devoted to dueb; he was not a mail of eld Aynily. 
The author of Ouy JLivmyBione (we think we do hb tteniory no 
injustice in saving that be hime^had hmt was ted of 

the duel, partumtariy the bamerdnel with iiiatob, jb inteeeting 
but fatal fom of the aa»e« Thacknay lihMw teat of .teoafoi 
beet-witnoM that Mitorieal idlhb WtipiiD Eniikv^mr and 
Btea, alse tho nmnhatbetween Guffoad Dohhhii .WhoreiO ’.Figah \ 
left” pbyed w gallant jusd viotecloqa o.|brt«^ ItehitiiaatelT 
Thaekeray gfcrei no detaUa Of te hottb hetaireea'teid 
and Gsetdleonee. Wo only leasn from tho oonfembn of M. dn 
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OMtUldttaes that it was lueky for Lord Kew that be fell at the first 
fre. the Frenehman beilig ** generally eute of bis coup/* As for Kew, 
he sad msiuit never to me at all, a resolution with which wo have 
no raiMthy, agneiig rather with the boatswain who took part 
in ftne teriangular duef in MidiMpman .Easy—** * Why, you don't 
think Iht going to bo fired at for nothing P ’ said the boatswain; 

' *1)0, no; ril have my abot, anyhow.* '* 

Fired'by theae martial reminiscencea, we propose to glance 
ihroimh the mioie notable duels of modern fiction, disregard¬ 
ing me affair of Hector with Achilles and the single combats 
of the middle ages. It is difficult, however, to resist the temp¬ 
tation to linger over the duel in Anru of OeiersUin between 
Arthur Fhilupson and a big Swiss gentleman. The Swiss at 
that time used the large two-handed swords which, according 
to Odlonel Ijsne Fox's treatise on arms, **were well spoken 
of by the people who employed thorn.” > The blade of the 
Swiss measurea five feet, and was wielded with both hands. 
Ic must have been a sword of this kind that the father of the 
€id found so much toe heavy for bis declining powers that he 
etsmred about under it, as we have seen a man do beneath tho 
burden of too weighty a salmon-rod. Mr. Fhillipson declined to 
sise a two-handed sword of which he had no experience, and, 
with the instructions of Bottaferma in his remembrance/' at- 
ttacked his colossal antagonist. The difficulty and trouble of a two- 
handed sword is that you have to get your adversary to defer 
bostUitiea till you have drawn your weapon out of tne sheath, 
which hangs b^ind your back. Fhillipson gave his enemy time to 
idraw fhir show,” as they say in Texas—and the battle was 
«BgagM^ 7 biUi|) 8 on using the old-fashioned hanging guard. I'ar- 
xies were not of much use when a two-handed sword was swinging 
uibout, bu^ky dint of skipping out of the way and riposting 
cleverly, Pbillipson bad the advantage in this singular duel 
without seconds. Scott was not the roan to let his Knglish 
hero he hit by a foreigner like poor Lord Kew in TAe Aewcomes. 

Alexandre Dumas, whether ho was **the best swordsman in 
France ” or not, was very fond of enlivening his stories with a 
little sword-play. The advice of D'Ariagnan phre to young 
D’Artagnan will be remembered :—Battoz-vous a tout-propos ; 
l»attez-vous d'autant plus que Ics duels sont dtifeudus, ot ({ue, par 
.eonsdquent, il y a deux fois du courage a se baitre.” D'Artaguan 
•obeyed this advice so well that be at once accepted challejiges for 
tiia same day from the redoubtable Porthos, tho melancholy 
Athos. and toe devout A minis. These engagements being pre- 
wentea by the arrival of tivo of the Cardinal's men, D’ArtagiiHU 
4 ind the three Musketeers fight their five rivals, and D'Artagnaa 
4hows rather inconsistent prowess. Ho fights in tho Itidian fashion, 
leaping and bounding around, a^icartant a /out mummt den rhjhs 
-avfuetf and this though, d d^nut de la pt'atiqutt il avail imn pro~ 
fonda ihSoria, Profound theory, in France, is opposed to tho system 
of leaping and jij^ng which the Italians pmetiso. In the recent 
dMsaults in Paris, third-rate FrencUmon havo dofnated a boivsted 
dtaUan master of the demonstrative skipping school. 

Since Dumas's time, no Freuch novelist has written more of 
•duels than M. Fortund du Boisgobey, a writer on whom a portion 
of the mantle of Oaboriau ban fallen. Duels miike up almost all 
fthe interest of bis story L^EpinyU' lioa^. The villtiu is no one 
more sublime than a medical student, a eemi-jiroressionul fencer 
4 ind pistol-shot, known ns ** the Champion of the Schools.” The 
iBrst incident in the story is tho return of one of the heroes, Fabien, 
from a party. He loses his road, finds himself in an unliiiowii 
|»art of old Paris (tlie date is about 1833) and meets a man with a 
ssedan-ebair. The man of tho sedan-chair says that lii.s invalid 
lirother is within it, and nsk.s Fabien to htdp him to csriy the 
{Mitient to a hospital. The gnod«nuiured hero cou»<ents; tiio 
police come up, the other man docauips, and tho dead body of 
Fabien's cousin is found in the chair. He has been killed by a 
«word-thrust in the oyo. No.xt we have an encounter in a fesriug- 
goom iMtween one of the Swiss Guard and Marcas, the villsiin, 
with two of his friends. The weapons nre foils, with the buttons 
vomoved. The Swiss fights the two others first, and wouiidn both, 
fin spite of their policy of breaking ground and retreating. When 
it oomes to Marcos's turn, he proposes to fight on the billiard- 
dable, that there maj be no chance of retreat ou other sidi*. lie 
tthen leaps withm bis antagonist's guard, and stabs him in ilic eye. 
He tries the same trick in another duel, but is baffled by a second 
armed with a long stick, who declares that hitting in the uyu is 
tiDt fair. We confess that there seems to us no reason why a 
•duellist should nut pink his mau where ho can, though VVat 
^nling ** never counted him a man who would strike bolow tho 
knee.*’ But Maroas's mreat duel is fought with pistols in tho 
waults under a hall' vmere tho Carbonari are about to meet. 
Bis antagonist is Fabien, the hero. The conditions are that 
each party may advance as he pleases to a spot in the centre of tho 
ground. Each has a .loaded pistol, and two extra charges. The 
weapone ef course are the old flint-locks, “ same 1 shot Cnpiain 
Karnr,” as Bawdon Crawley says. Fabien is smoking a cigar. 
At the first fire both men miss. Marcos's second fire knocks off* 
the hammer of Fabian's pistol. The latter is thus disarmed, and 
Jdl teems over. The miscreant Marcas begins to mock his victim, 
loads with Rreat delibenition, and promises, if possible, to kill him 
wHh a ^ngle ahot The feelings of the render (if he does not 
i aw e t e what follows) are powerfully worked on, for Marcas has 
kssn hiUiog retpecUble people, right and left, all through the 
atory. A happy thought occurs to Fabien. He throws open the 
pan of his fiint-loek, aid sees that the priming is all right ** You 
■as -yon aie not disatmed/* sneers the miscreant Manas ; if a 


spark fell from- one of the torches, your pistol might still go off.** 
Fabian oalmty reniorka that he means to kill kkreas, levels his 
weapon with steady aim, and fires the priming with the lighted 
end of his cigar. Marcas is shot through the body, and expires 
in an unrepentant frame of mind. This we venture to think one 
of the most ingenious duels of romance. 

Lever liked a duel, and the traditions of Irish society Mve him 
plenty of materials. There is no better duel in fiction than that 
of the Fureell Papara, by Mr. Sheridan Le Fapu, in which 
Fighting Fitzgerald • murders a young squire with terrible de- 
liiwratehess. The Irish, peasantry and landlords, appear to have 
flocked to a duel, as if to a cattle-show or fair, to enjoy the spec¬ 
tacle, and with no idea of interfering. The retainers of the man 
who fell appear to havo taken up his olnod-feud, and made it de¬ 
sirable for the victor to ride oil as swiftly as possible. Neverthe- 
loaH, Fitzgerald appears to have been almost as successful 
a villain of incredible inhumanity, mentioned by Tallemant 
dos Kdaux, wlio bad killed seventy-two men in single combot. 
Lever's best duel, unless we except that in Tom Burka, is the 
famous afi'air of Bodkin and Charles O'Malley. Every one remem¬ 
bers the advice of Cousidine—who, by tho way, ** had been out 
and bit the wrong man on the knee, a mere tourist, writing a book 
on Connemara''—“ Hold your pistol thus; no finger on the guard 
there, these two on the trigger. Drop tho muzzle a bit; bend 
your elbow a trifle mure; sight your man outside your arm; out¬ 
side, mind, and take him in the hip \ and, if anywhere higher, no 
matter.*’ Better advice could cot, in tho social circamstances, 
have been given to a young man entering on life. Count Oonm- 
diiie was good enough to add, ** You've a good eye; never take it 
off him alter you're on the ground; follow him everywhere. Poor 
Callaghan that's gone, shot his man always that way.” If the 
principles of Cousidine were still in force, it is interesting to 
speculate how many Irish and English constituencies would now 
be engaged in tilling up vacancies in their representation. 
I'Jnglisu novelists generally prefer duels with the This 

seems a mistake, as there is much more **business” with tho 
sword. The Coraican Brothera proves this. In Dumas's novel 
Fabien and Obateaa lleuaud fight with pistols. The stage tra¬ 
dition has altered these to swords and the very irregular poniards. 
In Peter Simple Marry at makes O'Brien, who had never fenced, 
kill a French swordsman thus:—‘*lie suddenly made aspring 
and rushed on^ his adversary, stabbing at him with a velocity 
quite nstoDishing.” Against that stratagem science hae d^ 
vised the coup darret, which would have closed the career of 
O'Brien. That gallant oiHeer ended the duel by seizing his op¬ 
ponent's sword, which is forbidden by all the laws of the game, 
and would not havo boon permitted by the seconds. If English 
novelists are to make such errors, perhaps they had better sti» te 
the pistol. 


TBE FUATRY, CARLISLE CATHEDRAL. 

O NE of tbo best examples now remaining in England of the 
clius of buildings to which we lately devoted an article, 
the Monastic Befoctory,*'is that of the Austin Canons at Car¬ 
lisle, commonly known as the **Fratry”of that Cathedral. The 
words Bofoctory ” and *‘ Fratry,” or ** Frater House ”—*'domaa 
in qua fratres una comeduut, in siguum mutui amoris ”—are prac¬ 
tically synonymous. Indeed ** Fratry ” was at one time the more 
popular designation in England, though Carlisle is probably the 
only place where it has survived the crash of the Dissolution. So 
obsolete, in fact, has the term become, that its very meaning hae 
b^cu forgotten. No one of ourtioio was more intimately acquainted 
with the disposition and arrangomonta of a medimval monastarj 
than the late Mr. Edmund Sharpe of Ijancastor. And yet, strango 
to say, in his work on the Architecture of the Cl^ertfMns--^e 
authiiritative work on the plan and distribution of the founda- 
tiuuBof that order—the name ** Fratry” is given to the monks* 
day-roa.m, the Fisalis,” or '* Calefactory,” the long, double-aisled, 
vaulted apartment adjacent to tho ebapter-hoose, stretdung out 
beyond the other buildings on tbe east side of tbo cloister, warmed 
by fireplaces, or, as at St. Gall, by flues under tho floor—**cujua 
refugio hybernalis algorls intern penes lovigatur”—of which such nobla 
specimens are to he seen at Furness (one of tbe largest and finest in 
Europe), Fountains, Kirkstall, and other Cistercian houses. The same 
misiaKe hiis been made, happily not too late to be rectified, by Mr. 
C. C. Hodges in tbe excoUent series of architectural illastrationa 
of Iluxham Priory—a work worthy to take rank by the side of 
Mr. Neale's magnificent architectural History of St. Albima—which 
is on the eve of publication. Now that the nomonclaturo of con- 
voulual arrangement has obtained scientific accuracy, such a mis¬ 
appropriation is nothing less than on archmological anachronism. 

It is not a little remarkable how very rare mss been the preser¬ 
vation of a monastic refectory in Englamd. Shattered walls alone 
remain to mark the site at Canterbury and Peterborough. That 
of Norwich is a roofless ruin, partly preserved by having been em¬ 
ployed to form a residentiary house. The Beloctory of Durham, 
which become the common hall of the minor canons after the 
Dissolution, was so completely altered by Dean Sudbuiy at the 
close of the seventeenth century, when he converted it to its 
present use as the cathedral libruy, that it retains little of the 
original fabric but the walls, and the Norman undercroft, which is 
now being drained and opened out by tbe Dean and Chapter. 
We cannot remember more than five perfect examples, and these 
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ovfft their escapo from daetmotion'to 'Uieirt httvinif baeti* 
to aome utilitariRn purpose. ^Tfaose at ^Dhester «hd 
WfliKpster became the jchool-roouis of their cathsutala. That 
Kt Beaulieu, in spite of the inemMliabla want of orientation 
which compels the altar to look 'loath instead , of east, has 
been converted, roading-pulpit and all, into the pariah church. 
Less fortunate in its use, the refectojj of Oleeve Abbey would 
doubtless have gone the way of the church and other por¬ 
tions of the buUdings if it had not proved admirably suited for the 
purpoaea of a'born. \Vhai special reason saved the Fratry of 
Carlisle in the general havoc of monastic bnildiu|[|^ in the sixteenth 
century is not recorded. A survival of the llissolution, and of 
the still more fatal period of the Civil War—when the cloisters, 
chaptQXshouse, and canons* residences were swept away, and all 
but two bays of the stern Norman navo were demolished to build 
Ipiard-houses for the city—^the Itestoration found it shattered but 
still standing. Patched up by MaclioU, the clerical reviver of classical 
architecture in the diocese of Carlisle, who iutvoduced into the 
north front, originally half hidden by the cloister pentice roof, 
some heavy Italiunizing windows, to the serious wenkeuiog of the 
fabric, over tho removal of w'hicb by Mr. Street the “ Society for 
the Preservation of Ancient Buildings ” has been shrieking so 
wildly, the Fratry entered on a long period of neglect, degradation, 
and decay. The old uak-timbcred roof gave place to a modern 
ceiling. The nohle proportions of tho hall, 79 feet long by 27 
feet broad, were concealed by partition walls. Tho lofty tracoried 
windows wore hiddon by huge wooden shutters, to protect their 
tempting expanse of glas.^ from the stones and bullets shot from 
the adjacent city walk Had it not been tho only building, besides 
their ihutiluted cathedral and their own restored houses of 
residence, remaining to the 1 )cun and Chapter fur tho performance 
of every capitular act and the fiillilment of every ca})itiikr duty, 
it would probably liii\e shared the fate of tho Infirmary at 
Norwich and tho Guesten Hull at Worcester, and have b(!ou 
demolished as a nuisance and an obstruction. Wl)cn at last, 
towards the beginning of this century, the Chapter determined to 
put the dilapidated building into decent repair, it was only more 
completely to obscure its ancient features. Their first desire, as with 
their brethren at Durham \vhen they pulled down their unique 
Norman chapter*houso and turned it into a modern parlour, and, 
we imagine, with nearly nil the Chapters of the age, was to make 
themselves comfortable. Tho interior "—wo quote from Storer's 
CathedralSf 1814—** was fitted up in a magnificent style, and 
formed three apartments—a Kitchen, dining or audit room, 
and library.” To disgiiiso the awkwai'dness of the proportions of 
the rooms, the floor was raised nearly to the sill of tho window, 
and a flat plaster cciliug was drawn across at as low a level ns prac¬ 
ticable, while every feature that bespoke its early date and 
told of its history was mutilated or concealed, la this unhappy 
condition the Fmtry of Carlisle continued till the either day, wtien 
tho Dean and Chapter, having resolved on the restoration of tho 
building, by a happy inspiration, decided to entrust the work to 
Mr. 0 . 10 . Street. A wiser choice, as the event hue proved, could 
not have been mnde. The rostorntion has been so thoroughly 
ooUBorvalive that even Sir Fdtnund Beckett, w'ho denounces that 
ejodthotas clonkiog “some deeper scheme of destnictiveness and 
innovation than usual,” and states that the suNpicions which its use 
awfikend have never boon belied, could hardly, we think, fail to re- 
cognvze its excellence. That the anti-restoratiouists won Id bo satis¬ 
fied was more than the most sanguine could have ventured to hope. 
But with all our experience wo were scarcely prepared for the 
fierce donuuciation with which Mr. Street» conscientious en¬ 
deavours to restore ilio original character of the building have 
been visited. Indeed so unsparing has been the condeiiiua- 
tion, written and spoken, of his plans, that the most incredulous 
began to question whether there might not be something in it. 
It was true that such accusations were a jfriori improbable against 
a man who was known to be one of the most conservative archi¬ 
tects of the day, unwilling almost to a fault to meddle with 
ancioDt work, and who, in the case of St. Albans* roof, headed the ; 
vigorous, but unsuccessful—and in our opinion happily unsuc- ; 
cessful—Crusade against the restoration of its original high pitch. 
But we know that principles and practice do not always tally; 
that a mail's deeds sometimes, through force of circumstances, 
contradict his words; aud we confess to having felt some little 
curiosity, on a recent visit to Carlisle, whether we should discover 
that Mr. Street had, us was pcrtinacioubly asserted, wilfully removed 
** precious features ” ** essential to the historical continuity of the 
famic,” and was so refacing and veneering the venerable walls with 
IHsh ashlar as to all intents and purposes to convert an old 
hdildiug into a new one. But we came, we saw, and we were 
aafiBiled that the charges brought against Mr. Street were 
entirely groundless *, and ivfUn: inspecting the vrorks now in pro- 
^0'catt only wiCh that every ancient building, when suh- 

E i.to Testoratiun,^ were placed in equally able and conscientious 

' jUiymakie our readers understand the head and front of Mr. Street's 
describe the building itself. The Fratry 
open|des the normal pomtioo of a monastic refectory (normal, that isp 
esda^iii the (Cistercian order) panillel to theohurch, on the southern 
aidh the how destroyed cldster court. It was originally of 
Bohovated date, e. 1300; but tbelarm traceried windows ondiiia. 
aOdtlf^dd; dhd the altexafaonsmado ky Prlov Oondibour, c. I4B4«' 
Jiwit the appeaannoe of a boild^^ of the fifteenth centil^f 
Tfi>efa^dii»on a vaidtM undercroft of six Vys,.tlito groining 

jfm l^w clnstera without ooy napitalSk A minute exsadn^* 


:tio& of the mtaom ihowfithat the tan|l}ii|g;ii«n ihlhe& 
reoonetfuctod PHor: Goodibour on. a Inot 

The older flypringenm simply ohanihsrad, nan 

slightly concave. The central line or groove akaiked fn thanfeena* 
from which the Garlisla masons set out their workp is 
in the original masonryp coming to an abrupt tenmpfctloa^ at.jfaa' 
commencement of the new springers. .The raisii^ of't^ door 
Qondihour rendered a new door necessary on a hmher levdb Thi» 
had perished in its turn. But in the eonrie Or the repidr 
Street came upon the jamb and base of the original doorwajTiWf 
about 1300 x.!)., which he has carefully restored on the Old fiaia^. 
exactly reprodudng the mouldings, which were of exqnirite heau^^ 
This door, which is some little diataneo from the ground, wiU uoi 
approached, as it always must have been, by a short flight of stej^ 
and will be protected by tho restoration of one or more bays Of thw 
destroyed cloister, of which the hook corbels remain in the Fvalijp 
wall, Olid the foundations have been discovered by dignog. Hay 
we express a hope that this will be only a first instiument of' a. 
further restoration of the cloisters, and thaW-the east walk will hO' 
eventually carried to the I’rior's door, now blocked, in the west 
bay of the south aisle of the navo. The present pretontioua 
gabled doorway on tho south front of the transept, whers no* 
door could have been, is a costly but most unhappy lej^scy 
a former cathedral architect, which goes far to justu^ the 
protest against works of so-called restoration, as it comj^teLy 
falsi fies the history of the building by obliterating the oonnexiom 
of the canons'dormitory with the transept. The trace of the 
dormitory gable and the door of access to the stoiteasa leadings 
down into the church, which may be seen in Storer's view, arcr 
unhappily now among the things of the past. To reticm—<Mr. 
•Stroeta now door will open into the screens of the hall, as they 
did of old time. On the western wall are two very curious 
serving hatches, now blocked, opening into tho destroyed con¬ 
ventual kitclions. As wu have indicated, Mr. iStreet found this- 
nohle hall divided into three rooms by partition walls. These ho* 
has thrown down, and opened out the whole apartment, with the 
exception of the slype at the east end, containing pantries, Sea., 
now to be converted into a muniment room, replacing tbor 
plaster ceiling and modern roof with a semi-hexagonal coved 
ceiling, with tio beuams and kingposts, which has a very good 
(‘Heel. No part of Mr. Street's work caused so loud an outcry US'. 
the removal of tho semi-clas«ical windows put in by Machellj to 
which reference has already been made. The result entirely jus* 
lilies tho course Mr. Street adopted. They were ordinary square- 
headed windows, with a central mullion and transom, 
of the type familiar to Caiiibridge men at the Bishop's Hostek 
at Trinity, and in Oathurine Hal)—wo beg pardon, Si* CatherineV 
College without beauty in themselves, aud completely out. 
of place. Besides this, they seriously wetikeued the building 
by their violation of the principles of construction. The win¬ 
dows carried an oak lintel, eight feet across, and, having no* 
arch, they were far too wide for stability, aud the decay 
of tho timber had brought about a serious process of crush¬ 
ing. Tho reconstruction of that part of tho building was neces¬ 
sary, and few can now seriously regret that, when once taken out,, 
these incongruous examples of ieiicstralion were not replaced., 
it may he mentioned, as anotlmr example of the iinreoson- 
ablenoss of the anti-restoration clamour, that it was laid as a 
serious ciiarge again-st Mr. Street tbiii ho had pulled down—and of 
course meant to destroy—some elaborate fourteenth*century 
niches on tho interior of the north wall. Tho fact is that these*' 
niches had been torn down in Machell's repair from the eastern wall,, 
and used, with the aid of lath and plaster, to block up tho smalk 
fourteenth-century windows above the cloister roof, the stylo of 
whicli was out of keeping with the classical revival then in vogue. 
Tho niches are now reoccupying their original position above the- 
high table, and add much dignity to tlie mom. An inspection of 
the outside walls shows how carefully the ancient masonry has hsfuv 
dealt with. No single stone has been cut out that would serve ita 
purpose. But, as many pieces of the toft red sandstone had perisbedk 
to the depth of six or eight inches, the stability of the walla de¬ 
manded a considerable amount of repair. It is needless to say 
that the beautiful reading pulpit on the south side—so strangely 
called by Mr. Billings a confessional (did he imagine tho 
canons came into the refectory to confess P), with its exquiiitof 
panelled ceiling, seat, and water drain for the reader, anA. 
every other part of the medwval arrangements, has received tho* 
most careful treatment at Mr. Streets hands. Bvery ancient, 
ieature has been preserved, and where previously removed, as witb 
tlie string courses within, has been, when traceable, carefully 
restored. It is not too much to say that wheir the restoratiou, now 
fast approaching completion, is finished, the Fratry of Garii^. 
will exhibit the most perfect example of a medittval 
refectory to be seen in England. We can only with that. Uicoo. 
of Chester and Worcester may soon receive sim ilar tveatment froua' 
the same or equally able hands. < «. .'•/ 


RECENT DISCOTEBIES AT OHEEEEH.: ^ f 

I T is many years since'aik^faing of inpovtiwhia 

.arcbmologist at the Pyraaufls. True, aiitM liaiMir 

hodn spent—perha|ii vre ibould at^ waatad- *"“ —- 

Amflrioan enthuriatts bent* i^eii wMyinfl tine____ 

menloof the apostles of the Fyvamid Wgloii, An 
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iitlMi>6i 60Btet)t to' see ordioaiy liiialofj ncoided in th» euns of 
8fMWfoo imd his prsdooeieon and snecotsors^ remts to think that, 
whoa O' UttlointdligeBt leseaioh and the employmeiit of a small 
aw of money'{uiglitffain for oar country the ciecUt of a brilliant 
^iseofiWi the Fmeh and Gennan ex^oren are laying' bare a 
aeiiee of remarkable struoUiTes, and adding to our knowledge of the 
be^m^foga of bietory. They smile coi^mptuonaly as they watch 
«nt aenntrymen taking a cast of the **^b 8” in the ** King’s 
Obaaiber '^ of the Great Pyramid, or laboriously measuring and 
mapping every otone in the nmsage. Wo used to take the lead in 
Slgyptimi disoovery. Oolonel Howard Vyse and Mr. Perrlng, in the 
•dm ogneof hieroglyphic knowledge, made plans and drawings which 
have never been superaeded for hccuracy and obsorvation. Now 
*wo do nothing. The believer in the mission of the Great Pyramid 
knowi no bierogl;^b8, and as it is part of his rolij^ion that the Great 
Pyramid was built before any other, his few historical ideas are 
literally inverted. He looks at every fact upside down. It was 
inaervM for on American to reach perhaps the climax of absurdit y. 
The officer sent to remove the standing obelisk of Alexandria from 
itsplace, in order to ship it to New York, gravely anuounced that 
be had discovered Freemasons* nlarks on the pedestal. This precious 
discovery was published everj'where, and was probably a matter of 
immense pride to the clever engineer who made it. But as 
Americans and English are not very clearly distinguished in ^e 
Continental mind, it only added another to the daily recurring 
proofs that Eiiglish-spoaliing people know nothing about Egypto¬ 
logy as a science. Wo hear of one expedition after another; 
there is almost always a dweller in the tombs at Ghcezeh, who 
apenda bis nights in searching for the ** pyramid inch ”; money is 
to be had lor removing the mo^t ioteiosting mouuincnls from 
their proper places; but we leave it to others to do any real work, 
«nd even at our Universities thnre is no eucouragetnont oiVored to 
the study of the language and the history which lie at the root of 
■all subsequent developnients of literature aud art. Meanwhile 
the riddlo of the Sphinx is being slowly solved by foreigners. 
The succession of the Pharaohs of the early period is being gradu¬ 
ally unravelled. The scuittered notices of the oldest civilization 
are being brought together. A theory on which wo can at least 
argue has.been formed as to the original rnligioo of the country. 
The questions which must ongiq e the attentiou of the Egyptian 
arcbiBologist of the iuture arc being carefully slated, and in scien- 
titic terms. But none of tliis work is done by Englishmen. TJio 
only Englibh publication which professes to deal with Egyptian 
records never contains a single hieroglyph; and the only .Society 
which has done anything to remove our reproach was founded 
fiolely to promote “ biblical iirehieology,” of which the history of 
Egypt is only a branch. Our iii\‘e:>t.igiiLions stop at the pnH^uge of 
tho Ked iSoa, or at Ix^st reach b:*ck to Joseph and Iho flyhsos. 

In Becemla'r 1879, the late M. Muiii-tte, of the Booluk Museum, 
read a paper in Paris before the Ac.tdemie(ius Inscriptions, in which 
he stated the questions relat ing to further excavation.s in Kgyp^* 
Among other points on which he dwelt wms tho btill uiiHeltlod 
history of the 8phiiix. M. Mariett.j’s opinions may be brietly 
stated without our committing odik Ivcs to a full ai-sent. 80 
far .tho absolute proofs ns to the autii|uity of the Sphinx only take 
him back to the reign of Thothnies IV. of the Kiirhioenlli Dynasty, 
who lived about 1600 n.o. True, a tablet has been found in wliicli 
ho is spoken of as existing in tJio time of Shoofoo, the iirst 
king of the J*'ourth Dynasty, whose date is unknown, but lin.s been 
.approximately put at 4200 h.o. Tiie aulbeuticity of ibis tablet Is 
more than doubtful, though it may the copy of an ancient and 
contemporary document. Uno of M. Miiriette's luvoiirite objects was 
the venlieatiou of its statements, an 4d>ject he has not lived lo see at¬ 
tained. He considered the Sphinx a mui.uinonl of the higliest an¬ 
tiquity, end was not unwilling to sec in it a tomb, according to the 
aupposition of Pliny. Adjoining tbe *Spbiux—that is, about eighty 
yaros to the south of it—is a building which was Iirst uncoveied 
by M. Mariette himself. It has ofuni beeu described, and boro it 
may suffice to say that it courists of an excavation of oblong form, 
lined with immense masses of red granite and alabjister, ami 
-divided at one part by columns iuLo a kind of nave aud aisles. 
The entrance to this building is in a corner, by a low doorway, 
to which a sloping passage conducts us from the surface of the I 
surrounding rocky piatforra. In this building M. Mariette saw a ^ 
dedicated to the service of the Sphinx, lie probably stood ^ 
almost alone in taking tlris view. A temple is not iikolv to have 
1>ean bailt underground, without any fn<;>ide; for the fii^*ado 
of which M. Mai'iette speaks is 'merely tho side wall of part 
•of the sloping pnssHgo. Nor would a temple be without an en¬ 
trance higher than iive feet, or ha^ e niches and benches Kuch ns 
in all th-.; tou)^ of tbe early period tire found to have been ar¬ 
ranged for tho reception of coffins. The ** Temple of tho Sphinx ” 
Tesembles exactly in plan end arrangement one of the tnantabna at 
•JSakkara, which have been so often described as abounding in pic¬ 
tures of ancient life. There are no pictures -here, hut it docs not 
follow t^t theie never were any *, and no fewer than nine statues 
of the Pharaoh Oluifra, tho builder of the second Pyratuid, with 
two of a monkey or cynocephalus, Were found when the building 
was explored. Tho existence of tbtsse statues, bearing hieroglyphs 
•yrhkdi could not be mistaken, pointnfl strongly to a connexion be¬ 
tween this strange undei*ground structure and the pyramid which 
tt^orta traditiou..baB oasigned to Ghafra. Whan wa stand focing 
tka Sphinx it is sesti that this pyramid is exactly square with ra 
.tv ilia wsatwardi though at a mstaace of several hundred yards. 

boildeta df that time osve4 little for ea^t sraunetry, and the 
Mnftposdence ibay have been acoideatal. Hut M. Msiristte insists 


that the building to the south of the Sphinx bebnged to. a pen^ 
moretfemote thwi that of Ohafn, and wra made for the worahip 
of the god of whom the Sphinx was the eiuhodimeiit. To others, 
the hnUding is a tomb. Its plan resembles The plan ot nmuherless 
other tomM bnilt of less magnificent materials. It is going out 
of the way to assign to it any other purpose than the obvious one. 
Moreover, the Temple of the Sphinx had already been discovered^ 
namely, between the paws—and the iuacnption made ^thera 
by Thothmes IV. proved only that tho Sphinx existed in his 
day. The Sphinx is cut from the native rock, and, in a more or 
less perfect form, must have existed whore it is from time im¬ 
memorial, as a dozen similar rocks exist iu other parte of Egypt. 
Jiut M. Mariette was surely running away with his subject when he 
asked if tho Sphinx does not go back iu a period far anterior to 
Moncs—which, in a geological sense, it does—and when he a^ed, 
with an outburst of purely French rhetoric, that it burim iteelt 
so profoundly in the night of ages, that wo must attribute its con¬ 
struction to tlioso persunages of the nute-historical age to whom 
the hieroglyphs give the namo of Hor-Shoeoo, ** the saocessOis 
of Ilor.*’ This is very tall writing,** but is not on that account 
moro convincing. The lamented explorer was little given to specu¬ 
lation, and every Egyptian student is pleased lo bo let into the 
secret of his theories. At the same time even his illustrious name 
must not blind us as to the unsubstautial base on which this par¬ 
ticular theory rests. Wo may say the same of another theory— 
namely, that the ** Temple of the Sphinx ** is also the tomb of tbe 
king who caused the rock to bo cut into that form. At present 
all tho iudicatbns connect that temple’* with the second 
Pyramid; and within a few weeks Ilurr Brugseh, a relative of the 
historian of E^pypt, has made a discovery whicli to most people 
will appear decisive as to this question. Tlerr Brugseh not 
yet published the details of his discovery, and we are still iu the 
dark on many points ; but it is ceriiiiu that the remains of a very 
remarkublu and significant structure, or scries of atriictures, have 
bruuglit to light. 

If wo take up tho plan of Gheczch in Murray’s Handbook yre 
may perceive at the eastern side of the p}i'niijid of (’hafra the 
ruins of tho temple \yhioli was attaclicd to every pyramid. This 
temple i.s remarkable, even among so many cyclojx'tm struc¬ 
tures, fur the immense size of ilie stoiio blocks of which 
it was built. Although there are these cpiisiderable relics of 
the temple, there are none of a causeway such as may 
bo seen leading from so many of the other pyramids. But some¬ 
thing much more intere.sting has ju.st been found. It is a paved 
pathway or passage, leading from the temple door to the so-called 
“ Temple of the Sphinx." IL hus beeu caiciully traced, and is 
nearly perfect, but, so far, no walls on eitlior side have been dis¬ 
co vor»'d. 'fho Slone is disposed in enormous blocks, placed with 
great cx«ctno.ss. At the upper end, (doae lo the temple of tbe 
pyramid, there was laid bare the rciu.iiiis of a grauifoduorway; 
and near it were the fragments of a green dioritn statue bearing 
the name of Chafra. Nino similar statues had been found iu a well 
or pit iu the Temple of the 8phiux and are now in tho Booluk 
Musvmm, but this discovery tends to confirm ihe attribution of the 
second I’yramid to that Phartuih which had hitherto rested on the 
assertion of*Herodotus. The que.stion has slili to be answered as 
to the objects of tho paasnge. It does not enter the Temple ul 
the Sphinx, though it may have entered an upper structure of 
which the present I'cmaiuB are only tlm crypt. But tho existence 
of tho passage goes far to cstablii^h the connexion, already moro 
than suspected, of Chafra with the gmuite and alabaster tomb- 
house, and we may, without indulging too much in guesswork, 
conclude thakit is a tomb-house aiul not a temple, and that, more¬ 
over, it has nothing whatever to do with the 8phiox. It may be 
the burial-place of the family of Ohnfra ; or, as rine archmologiat 
iuiS suggested, it may have lietm an ombalminu^-house. But wo 
have no reason for supposing that the people or kings of the 
pyramid period were ever embalmed. Wsry lew bodies have been 
preserved after tho lapse of so many uges, oven tho slveletons hav¬ 
ing perished; but one of the few is iu tho British Museum, in a 
sad stale of neglect. It is tho body, or wliut is left of the body, 
of Menaaoora, the builder of tho third Tyrainid, and has not been 
embalmed, but simply wrapped iu cerecloth. 


THE WOES OE EXAaiJNEIiS. 

I N our levelling ago the Examiner is one of the few persona 
Avho still command a feeling of reverence, lli.s powers are 
absolute, und these powera are possessed by right of superior 
know'ledgo. i*laced thus high he is naturally supposed lo lead an 
enviable existence. Having himself saj^ly crossed tho troubled 
waters of the caiididate state, be now looks back complacently on 
those who still struggle with its adverse curi'euts. And iu addi¬ 
tion to this feeling of socuritjy' after danger, he is supposed to ex¬ 
perience an intense gratification of the love of power. He is, to 
tlie imagination of tho trembling aspirants who aro expecting to 
come under his jurisdiction, a sort of Olympic deity enthroned 
high in an imperturbable calm, taking delight in "dealing out 
judgments to the luckless mortals who gather at his feet. 

This idea of tho Examiner, like all ideas formed ab extraj is 
far from being correct. A certain kind of pleasure does, no doubt, 
foil to the lot of the energetic official, conscious of his strength and 
eager to measure it agmnat the powers of tho whole Philistiue 
annj of candidateB and their leaders—the coaches. Yet there is 
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MWiber sido to the picture. The pteaaurM of power, here m dee- 
where, ore piirchAeod at a coal of mental unrest. Uneasy Uertba 
^head that rovolves a sotlee of coming examinations. At least this 
is true of the examiner so far as bo is at the same time human. 
Let us suppose that he is a conscientious man, eoncemsd to 
Ailfil to h» utmost the duties of his position. He desins to he 
fair and straightforwardi and shrinks from the paltriness of setting 
tricky questions. Yet, on the other hand, he drs to use a certain 
ingenuity in avoiding the more obvious paths of inquiir which the 
co^ is pretty certain to have occupied Iwforohand. lie thus finds 
that to avoid the two extremes of the tricky and the commonpUco 
is by no means easy. To make his papers fair, yet searching and 
ftrustratire of superficial cram, taxes all bis knowledge and all his 
ingenuity, and bo is happy if he gets to the end of his tosk with 
a dear hea(l4md an uurutned temper. 

But if the preparation of papers is apt to disturb the Olympian 
repose of our examiner, much more is the second stage* of his 
JaTOur, the inspection of tlio answers sent in. He has plumed 
hhufelf perhaps un the originality of liis questions and their fitness 
to elicit the fruits of caraiul rending ond reflection. But lo I the 

? obt of these carefully framed questions is alto^ther missed. 

nstead of the intelligent responses gladdening tlie examiner's 
heart os much ns a bit of favourable literary criticism, there re¬ 
turn to his hands barefaced quotations from text-books which 
have but the remotest connexion with the question set. As he 
geos on wading tbipiigh his reams of Lurriea penmanship he be¬ 
comes oppressed with the monotony pf the oflusions. The same 
misses recur ml nmuicom. The inspiration of the text-book works 
like a divine afflatus hurrying its subjects onwards in total 
disregard of the questions under their eyes. By and by, after ho 
has rend again and ogoin the same re])ly, he very likely begins 
himself to lose the real i)oint.of his questitm. He grows obfus¬ 
cated, and is half inclined to think that this unlooked-for con¬ 
sensus of indejieudcDt opinion conclufiively establishes Xhe perfect 
fitness of the answer. This clnniornus appeal to the text-lraok is 
too much for him, and he fc*cls his initial solf-confidenee fast 
oozing away. When ho emerges from this temporary confusion of 
brain he will probably experience a {lowcrful reaction. Awakened 
from his illusions, he will now learn to see the candidate as ho 
actually is—a creaturo destitute of assimilating power and utterly 
dependent on the letter of his text-books. Yet this abandonment 
•f hia ideal, this seir-accommodation to the actual and inevitable, 
will he a painful process, and henceforth much of the glory of his 
elfice will seem to have departed. 

While examinations by paper are thus attended with certain 
vexations, viva vnee examinations are apt to bo still more worrying. 
To sit closeted with candidates on a hot ofteriioon in August, as 
in the examinations of the Civil Service, giving thrco-quorlers of 
an hour to each, is trying to the most enthuaiaslic examiner. 
When conducting a paper exominatiun, a man is not brought into 
personal contact with his candidates. As they sit ensconced 
oehiud their desks his eye may wander over thorn without a 
tremor of emotion. They exist for him only in the light 
4>f so many writing-machinoB, whose rate of work is of interest 
to him in so fur ns it determines tho quantity of his own subso- 
quent labours. It is for otherwise in a vivd I'oce examination. A 
man is suddenly brought into close relations with a pttrson 
capable of acting on bis mind in an indeiinite number of ways 
through the avenues of the eye and the ear. Ho is called on to 
engage in something liko conversation with this concrete being, 
And he has his port.to sustain as a superior in knowledge, 
invested with certain powers over this person’s destiny. If the 
examiner is possessed of ordinary human feelings, heWvifl probably 
enter the audieneo chamber with some misgiving. On the one 
hand, he is anxious to preserve his reputation untarnished in this 
encounter of tongue. And ho may p^sibly have a presentiment 
that his adversary is going to upset him on some out-of-the-wav 
point iu a text-book that is not too familiar to him. lilxperience will 
soon teach him that these fears are groundless, and toat the aver¬ 
age examinee knows exceedingly little of tho works which be enu¬ 
merates. But his troubles are not over yet. Ho is naturally 
desirous, not only to preserve his own pntslige ns examiner, but to 
pass the thirty or forty minutes with this amiable-looking youth 
AS pleasantly as possiblo. And, if he is troubled with ordinary 
huiiiHii s^vnipathies, he can hnrdlv fail to feel some pity for the 
nervous figure that awkwardly takes up its‘poeitiouos his uM-d-vis, 
Aud proceeds to studv its hands with sometning of the earnestness 
of a chiromantist. The good-natured examiner seeks to allay this 
trepidation and encourage his visitor by some elementary question. 
In many cases his good feeling will expose him to fresh troubles. 
The smart youth no sooner perceives that the examiner is diauosed 
to be friendly than he begins to try a number of tricks in oruer to 
ward off ibe attnek which ho dreads. Taking up some point in a 
question ho wanders off, perhaps airinq knowleage which has not 
been asked for, or directly inviting hia interrogator to stray too by 
Asking bis views on some debated question. There is a certain 
excitement in watching and checkmating these manesuvres, 
Ihoiogb it may involve rather more exertion than one cares about 
en a sultry summer afternoon. Far otherwise is it with the more 
erdinary method of trying to hide ignorance by hesitation and 
apparent reflection. It is here that the good-natured examiner is 
apt t6 be most cruelly imposed on. The candidate, though wholly 
igooi^fon the matter raised by a question, manages by sundry 
BoIsM to simulate tho birth throes of discovmy, in the hope that 
the questioner will 1 m encouraged to help him. Nothing u more 
—iiperstiiig to tho* examiner thou to find at tho end of five 


mianteB of this aevt of delay that all bit wMbam of tba arfaM 

g nestion produce no effect, fta the Mr $aod mmm Hm Ua 
eidm' knows nothiiiff about the aubjeei. likaBoQMiiaai,1mfiMla 
most ohagrin when ms ohstetrio tWaiU Ml h eO a m tIittA It Ha 
knowledge to elieit, not even the oooteioataeii of imtaaoe ite^ 
The oonceit of the eendidate class which forbids tbrir owning to 
ignorance is probably the most irritating Ibatare in the oxanuMr'a 
experieooo. And when, at sometimes happent, tbit ttoHdity ia 
found to underlie a magnificent display of k^wledge in tbotiit^ 
of a lengthy enumeration of hooks read, the examiner must be n 
happily constituted person if he does not for the moment experi¬ 
ence the agitation of a passion from which the wise tnaniseuppoeed 
to bo free. 

It is not to be wondered at that, amid these distorhinff infiii- 
ences, the poor examiner should now nod a^in feel eontiderablA 
difflculty in determininjp^ the comparafive merits of his candidates* 
Of course if the youthi^ conception of an examiner is correct,, 
this source of trouble must be a very insignificant one.' A 
sense of justice is tho last thing which candidates are disposed to> 
ascribe to those who sit in judgment on their intellectual claim#. 
According to their idea, marks are koocked down to a parUeular 
name or number according to the whim of the moment, and 
without the least endeavour to come to a just estimate. Htia 
image of the examiner is not, however, always correct. It may 
happen that he brings a modest degree of conscientiouenesa 
to his duties. And, if so, he will find ample grounds ibr 
solicitude. To feel sure that the opinion which grows up* 
during the half hour's perusal of papers or listening lo oral re¬ 
sponses is the product of a close inspection of merit, and is un¬ 
influenced by u number of irrelevant consideratiora, is not by any 
means an easy thing. The experienced examiner becomes awara 
that even when he thinks himself most scrupulously fair, subtlw 
influences unconsciously work iu his mind to the disturbance of 
his judgment. Thus, to give but one example, he will discover 
in rtwiewing a batch of pai ers tliat quite unawares he has gradually 
lowerod the standard as lie advanced, the gen»‘ral level of thW 
answers actually presented to him insensibly modifying the ideal 
expectations with which he set out. And if this source of anxiety 
exists in tho case uf paper examinations, there are far graver ones 
in that of vivd voce interrogations It is barely possible, indeed,, 
to compare two men strictly with reference to their inteliectual 
jittainmonts, wlion innumerable and undiscovered influences are* 
at work uttranling the mind to one and ropolling it from the other. 
Tho coii.*>cientious examiner who reflects on these things will findi 
it oxcredingly hard to satisfy himself that he has been perfectly 
just in liis (lecisions. And thus, even when the annoyances of the 
process of investigation aro over, there is apt to linger in his uiimh 
tho vexing after-thought that he has not been as fair as be might 
havo been. 

Altogether, then, the examinntorial experience is not without, 
its peculiar bitterness. Tlie average man can hardly go ihrouglu 
this experience without au appreciable loss of self-complacency. 
The pitfalls of his oflicn will be pretty sure to upset him sooner 
or later. Ills intellectual self-estimation may indeed remaiis 
intact; for, as we have said, the experiences of the examiner htf 
apt to lead him to magnify the interval that separates him froim 
his candidates. It is his moral self-respect that runs tho risk of 
becoming impaired. In addition to this, his familiarity with his'- 
work will pretty certainly con Arm any cynical views respecting the> 
powersof tho liumaumind with which be set out. The examiner has it 
line field of observation open to him if he is disposed to make re¬ 
searches on the general stupidity of his kind. It would be in¬ 
teresting to watch the subsequent mental history of exAminera 
of long standing. Not a few of them may be expected to« 
develop into iincumpromisiiig misanthropists. Tim man who has 
for years peered into the deptlis of folly which reveal themselves- 
in an exainiiiiitiou room may naturally be supposed to take some¬ 
thing of his ruffled teui{>er with him when he makes a larger' 
survey of mankind os a whole. The force of habit may eouly 
impel him to look on his hapless race as coDsisting of so many 
potential candidates, a largo proportion of whom he would he pre-^ 
pared to pluck. The m;iu who thus comes to regard the world 
ns a big examination room will hardly entertain very fiattering- 
sentiments towards his fellows. Yet, if we find hii tone somewhat 
too contemptuous, let us at least reflect on the vexing and bumili^ 
atiug experiences which served to engender it. 


THE BISHOPS’ BIBLE. 

is no version of the Scriptures ns yet published io'tbie 
I- country which has not savoured more or less of the Calviii- 
istie heresy, and unquestionably the Bible of which we are going 
to give sumo account in this article is no exception to the remark* 
The BishoiA* Bible, so called because its idea originated with 
Mnithow Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, and itsexsoution waa 
due to several other Bishops, this translation being intended by tho 
Bishops as a body to supersede all earlier translations, is probably 
far less known than a):y of its predecessors. Other verrions haver 
been reprinted in modern times; but this piUMed sileiiUy away,, 
after hoving struggled for near half a eentury, firom 1568 to 1600, 
through about os many editions as it had yean of axistenca. Jk 
deserved its fate; for perhaps it ie the poonat tiaaslatioti that hao 
ever been made, in spito of its oompilers having had the advantago 
of couipaiiug sevural very toleralde veniona whloh* had prevlouNjv 
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niftM iliidettexidvely circulated. Tlie Genevan translation 
L initt^iatelj nreoedra it| wee the work of sevdral acholars 
‘ in cbnoert. In the 'jpreMct case, each translator waa re- 
hLe bidj-ibr hie own part of the work, hurriedly done in a 
period of lem tl^an two years; whilst the EnglishmeTi who trans- 
laited tho^ble Horn the orif^nal at Genova were evidently acting 
in eoneertx and that for many years, with those who about the 
•aue time published a French translation, or rather revision of a 
previous translation, which appeared in 1567. The identity of the 
Calendars appended to this French translation and to the 'English 
venion of 1^69, if we may use the word as applying to Calendars 
wldeh are in different languages, and the similar mode adopted in 
numbering the verses, alone would prove how intimately connected 
the Engliui refugees and the French roBidonts at Geneva were with 
eSeh other. And the contrast presented between the Genevan and 
title Bishops' Bible is what might have been ex^iected from their 
antecedents. We are at a loss to conceive how any scholar could 
have, spoken of this version as being in any sense ** creditably ” 
done. We shall endeavour, ns far as possible, to avoid what has 
been said by Dr. Eadie and others on this work, what wo have 
to say about it having been derived from our oWn personal obser¬ 
vation of the original and some subsequent editions. 

The first edition of this Tiible is a huge folio, hearing dale 156S, 
weighing nearly 20 lbs.; and tho first idea that naturally strikes 
the reader who wdil look through the book with such knowledge 
of its external history os may ho derived from Strypo and sub¬ 
sequent writers is that it has bexm executed in a cureless and 
slovenly way. The evidence of want of plan and concert in its 
compilers is patent from beginning to end. In the first place, 
there is a graat variation in the amount of marginal annota¬ 
tion. Thus the Book of Daniel, which was done by Benthaiu, 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, is so couiousl^r annotated that 
the whole margin of the book is full, whilst Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, done by Home, Bishop of Winchester, have acanioly any 
notes. Again, in the Gospels and Acts then) are very few notes, 
such as there are consisting mainly of explanations of words, 
whilst in the Epistles there are notes added in tho margin of evi'i'y 
chapter. And nut only is thorn this variety whero the trnnHliitr)rs 
are diilerent, but even in the books consigned to the same trnii.s- 
lator there is no kind of uniformity in the anioiiiit of annotation. 
In some cases it almost looks as If the translator had begun to add 
notes freely, and, soon getting tired of his task, dropped tlioni eillier 
wholly or partially. Thus, in tho })ogiuTiing of the IJevolation, 
there are five notes copied verbatim from tluj (Geneva Bible, and 
afterwards the text is printed without notes and almost without 
margifinl roh'rcnce.s. Of the clmranttjr of the iiote.s we shall have 
more to say when wo «pt*ak of the contents of the book. For the 
present we coniine ourselves to its outside appoaranco. That no .sort 
of superintendence was used in producing it. is plain from the head¬ 
ings at the toils of tho pagc.s. The hook is divided into five portions, 
the foliation oeginniug anew at the Book of Josliua, at tho raalius, 
tho Apocrypha, and tho New Testament, and the appearance is as if 
the diilerent portions had been sent to the prc.'.s ecparatolj', and 
printed hidepcndent of each other. 'I'hua the lirsl portion has the 
Jieadlincs in Homan character—“ The creation,” “Tho lawo," 
“Solenipne feasles," “ Morses ropeateth the lawe,” i^-c. The next 
portion has them in the same brief fa^iiiou in imlic'^, and so it goes 
on till tho 31st chapter of the .•‘ocond hook of Uhroniclcs where, 
at the end of sheet S., fol. cxliv., they einl with the w'ord Ifrzrhia ; 
tho rest of tho volumo, ineliiding the New Testament, being en¬ 
tirely destitute of them, with tlio exception of the Psalms, where 
then.) are headings in Konian chnraeter adapted lor tho daily servieo 
thus—“Moneth the xiiii. day, iMornyiig prayer ” iVre. The Book 
of Psalms also differs from the rest of the volume in having no 
marginal references. The socuncl edition, w'hieli was publi^ln-rl in 
1569, in a very small 4to. bi/.e. supplies correcUoiis of all Ihe.so 
points, and has the foliation coutiimou.s from tho ist of Gene.'^is to 
the Olid of Job, thus dividing the Bible into four portions instead of 
five, the headiug.s of the chapters being eontiiiiiod all in the aaiiie 
Kouinn type to the end of the (Chronicles and through the nnnniiider 
of this portion of the Bible. There is added also hoforo the book of 
Ezra a “ prohtable declaration for tlio imdcrstauding ” of tho history, 
which was continued in subsequent oditioiis of ibis version, as 
likewise w'os “ a necessarie table for the knowledge of tho state of 
Juda,” prefixed to the first hook of Maccahee.s, and a “ Table to 
make plain the diiricuUie’'of the two genealogies of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke—“Tho order of times” between tho Acts and the 
Epistlo to the lioranns was reprinted from the first edition. Tho 
taole for tho better understanding ol' St. Matt, xxvi., St. Mark xiv., 
St. Luke xxii., and St. John xix., at the end of St. Matthew, was not 
introduced till 1577. Next to nothing has been said of this littlo 
edition of 1569 by writers on bibliography. Strype notices that 
it was revised anew, but speaks of divers notes in the margin 
being introduced, but theso are mostly reprinted and abridged 
from the folio of 156S, and Lewis appears to be unconscious of 
any alteration in Ibis edition. The chief difference in tho notos 
of this edition is that many of those of 1568 were omitted 
for want of space in the margin of so small a book. But 
it furnishes evidence both of the carolessuess of tho compilers 
of tho previous folio, and also of the desire of the authorities to 
supersede the Genevan version by providing a Bible in convenient 
siim for the use of private families. Not only was it provided with 
maps dnd tables wnich the Genevans were without; but headings 
were added at tba. tops of the pages in the New Testament, after 
the mitnner of the Genevan Bible, though in the first instance 
not copied from that edition. In later editions of a quarto form 


the publishers made a nearer approach to the Genevan Biblee, and 
actually adopted the headlines of that edition with but few van||- 
tions, even including the grotesque account of St. John Baptist's 
death as “The inconvenience of dauneing.” The appearance 
of some of these editions leads to the conjecture that tnev were 
meant to deceive the unwary into the idea that they were the same 
with the Genevans. It requires a comparison of two copies for a 
casual reader to decide of the edition of 1584 whether he hoe in 
his hands a Bible of the Genevan or of the Bishops’ version. 

Tho edition of 1568 was ill adapted for the purpose of being read 
in tho pariah churches, having marginal notes—which of course 
were of no use for this particular object—and having about a 
hundred woodcuts wlxich had been previously used in some Qer- 
ninn Bible and which were equally out of place in such a volume. 
Theso, again, were distributed very unevenly, about eighty bring 
iu the earlier historical books, nearly one-tourth of these being 
given to Genesis alone. And here is certainly another instance of 
want of supervision, as the New Testament is ^uite as proliGc os 
tho Old of subjects admitting of pictorial illustration. These 
woodcuts wore not inserted in the second folio of 1572, of 
which wo shall have more to say hereafter. A few were intro¬ 
duced into it, hut they are entiroly distinct from those of the first 
edition of 156S. The little 4to of 15C9, into which riioy might 
with great advantage have been introduced, as it must have been 
intended solely hu* private and family reading, is entirely desti¬ 
tute of woodcuts, although, as we have observed above, it is 
fiirniriied with helps in tho way of c.Tjdaiintory tables and maps. 

There aie other cnnspicuotis faults in the got-up of this Bishops' 
Bible, indicating carelessnoss and want of general superinten¬ 
dence. They may perhaps be regarded as trivial, but they all point 
to the same conclusion. Thus the headings uttho top of the pages 
of the first two books of Kings, commonly called tho First and 
yocond Book.s of Samuel, wore no doubt intended to show, when 
I he book was open, i Kings in the left-hand page and 1 Samuel 
on the right, as arranged on the second folio of 1572, whereiis 
the leaves are mostly so arranged that for four consecutive pages 
tho heading is i Kings, and for the following four i tSamuel. 
Whilst we are on the subject of mistakes we may also mcniion 
the absurd mode of ^spelling adopted 111 this edition, and oven 
continued in 1572, of the name of St. Matthew. All the headings 
of the pages of this (hispel have tho word spelt Matthmwo, the 
translators apparently forgetting that there is 110 such letter in the 
Greek or Latin alphabet as (?cj when they adopted the diphthong 
{tc) to assimilate the word to J.atin spelling. 

There is so much to say as regards the bibliography of the 
editions of tlie Bisliops’ Bible, that we roust in this article coniine 
our attcuLiou to this part of the subject, reserving our criticism of 
the translation to a future time. And first for the edition of 1569. 
Scarcely any notice has been taken of this, the second edition 
of the Bishops’ Bible, till Mr. Francis Fry called attention to 
tlie dif]'erenc<'s of reading between it and the editions of the 
preceding year nnd of 1572, iu order to show that an un¬ 
dated I'diLion of the New Tealauient—of which there aie only 
two ivuowu copies, one at Lamhe^th, the other at Manchester, 
hitherto Bujiposod to be of Tyndale's version — was really 
printed from tho BiHho])s' of 1569. It certainly does seem 
a remarkable instance of folly that an Archbishop should 
put out a tnmslation of the Jlihle which he wished to ini- 
pttso upon tho (’hutch ns tho Authorized Version, and pay 
little nitention tt) its compilation that it should need being altered 
in tlie very next year after its appearance and then be submitted 
to a thorough revision within three years more. Yet such is the 
exac;! state of tlio case as regards tho Jhshops' Version. What 
wonder that there should be a general di^>truRt of a version of 
which .so little care was taken that, in its second odilion—namely, 
that in qnartti of 1569—there should have been a noc.e?8itv for 
altering hundreds of passages, and that, in spile of theso altera¬ 
tions, wdiich are generally iinprovomonls, lieiug adopted, tho next 
folio edition of 1572, which followed it in three years, should have 
recurred to nearly all the inferior renderings of the first edition of 
1568. It is true that whole books—e.r/. the Fropbet Tlosea—re¬ 
mained nearly unaltered; but some of the bistorical books have 
several variations, and, iu one instance, as many as eighteen in 
one cliapter. And in spite of this alteration in 1569, the folio of 
1572 in the Old Testament in every insliince follows the readings 
of 1568. In this second folio edition, though there were no alter¬ 
ations worth mentioning in the Old Testament,!'several hun¬ 
dred changes were introduced into the New. The alterations 
iu tho New Testament in 1569, indeed, wero few, and con¬ 
sisted generally of a substitution of a diilerent word in the text, 
whilst the original reading of 1568 was preserved in the margin, 
and of abbreviations of the headings of the chapters, made for the 
purpose of saving space, but which were executed upon no prin¬ 
ciple of choice, it l^iDg apparently loft to tho printer to insert or 
exclude according to his own caprice, so lung as somewhat more 
than half the he^ings were loft out. Tho rsulms were retained 
of the same version na that of 1568, but the attempt to use 
these in the public service of the Church proved abortive, and 
iu 1572 the editors were obliged to print the Psalms iu double 
columns, the loft hand being called “the translation used in 
common prayer,” and the right hand column being “ tho tniuslation 
after the Ilebrewes,” i.s. the translation newly made for this 
edition. In subsequent editions they were obliged to drop the 
now translation altogether and recur to tlm version of the Great 
Bible as still used in the Church of England. The failure in the 
attempt to BttbsUtuto a new version of the Psalms to be used in 







a»Hae •mieeof thBOhnteh^oBb'fMt 
gWM ftlloM of thuTeiMOD to aooommodttte itadtf to w pmo 
viite; thflw iMingonly one edition, the folio of I5®5» yWc« 
4Jtf new Tenion of the Paelins was mprinted, nad then withoat 
attention being celled to their use at morning and evening p»yer 
on the different days of the month. This edition is doscnn^ on 
the title-pwre of the Now Testament as being " newly perused and 
authorise.” Not only was it never authorise for public reading, 
but it is plain from the comparative paucity of editions of the 
emaller sise l^at it was sddom used in families, and the Genevan 
version hold its ground against it till its final suppression by Laud. 

In conclusion of this part of the history of the Bishops’ Bible 
we may observe that it m strange recent writers should have given 
80 litue credit to the list of Revisers which accompanies the 
letter of Archbishop rarher to Cecil of October 8, 15O8, which is 
in the Record Office, and was printed in the Correupmdenco. of 
Matthew Parker, It tallies almost exactly with the initios appended 
to the books, and supplies all the additional information that was 
needed, though singularly enough it omits all montiou of the 
Psalms, which are commonly thought to have Iwen done by Thomas 
Becon, because of the initials T. B. The editor of that volume, 
however, aj^ars to have misread J. Lich & Oovent. for T. Lich 
& Oovont., xhomas being the Christian name of Jiontbam, Bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry. 

We reserve the miserable absurdities of the translation and notes 
of this Bible for a future opportunity. 


THE WEATHER AND THE CHASE. 

TN the matter of the weather and its sudden changes, hunting 
•JL men are almost os much given to grumbling as iarmers. It 
would save both hunting man and farmer an infinity of trouble and 
temper if he could arrange tliu season to suit himself; for of 
course in any fairly representative gathering from the hunting 
constituencies there would be wide difference's of ideas. J^lnthu- 
siasts with great studs would object to frosts ; while ^leople of 
smaller means, with their two or three horses, would vote for | 
interludes of hard weather at regular intervals—say, a week of 
frost to a fortnight of mild days. But one and all would un¬ 
doubtedly protest against those sudden and tremendous thaws 
witii the consequent fioods wo have been lately experiencing; as 
well as to those protracted openings of the fiooti-gates of the 
heavens that distribute the ** countries ” pretty equally between 
swamp and picturesque lake scenery. There are wealthy devotees, 
we Imow, who seem to have been born pliilosophors, and who 
oomplaceutl^ accept the rough with the smooth so long as there 
is any possibility of going.” Tbo^r will sleep out in miserable 
marten for the sake of a by-day with some distant pi^k. Or 
Uiey rise at a moat unnatural hour in the morning, and 
push forward over miles of muddy cross-roads r)n their cover 
backs through the fogs that confound all thoir notions of 
local geography, and in raw damps that chill them to the 
marrow. Even when the ground is hard here and there under 
the hedges, and there is a wrinkled coaling of ico on the 
puddles in the cart ruts, they will go a long way in the hope 
of the master keeping his appointment, hedging against the 
contingency of missing a good thing. Naturally, nothing in the 
shape of wet ground day after day will stop those hard-riding 
philosophers; and as they have almost a superfluity of horses to 
fall back upon, the mishaps in their hunting adventures aflect 
them but lightly. It is a very diflerent thing with the man 
who does his best with a modest stud. He would willingly dis¬ 
regard the weather if he could afford it; but, as it is, the 
weather is of momentous importance to him. He must nurse the 
horses that are overwrought in an open season. Probably he 
baqks bis hunter to cover, and he cannut afford to ride him a long 
distance on the offchance of a meet. And taking out, when 
the country is unusually heav^ going,” is doubtlul sntisfiictiou 
in any case. When his heart is with the houuds os they are run¬ 
ning cheerily two or three fields ahead, he must hold hard and 
steady the impetuous animal, which may already have be«;u some¬ 
what reduced in condition, as assuredly he has severe work in 
store. An uusoasoDable strain of the back sinews may knock 
both horse and rider out of time for some of the best 
weeks of tbs season; and even a cold that confines the 
invalid to the stable will be disturbing to future arrange- 
mouts. After all, however, both these classes of excellent 
aportsmeu coutrive to get a great deal of value for their ex¬ 
penditure, be it large or small. They take, as we have said, 
the rough with the smooth; they have discounted beforehand 
the drawbacks of their favourite amusement; and when, at 
the close of the season, they indulge in t retrospect striking 
the balance in a spirit of placid content, they find subje<:ta 
on the whole for sincere congratulation. Tue fact w that 
they are sporesmen to the backtone; their sorrows ore effaced 
by the reoollectioa of their excitements; and in the remembrance 
of brUtiant runs all the rest fades from their memory. They did 
their eroakiiig and grumbling from day to day. But they are 
deJIgllted to talk of that capital thing, ml the more ihrilliiig for 
being comparatively uiiexp^ted. When n taDlalixiug mojaing, 
with oover after cover drawn blank, had graduully diepersed the 
eiowd of ottteidere and hauger»-oo; when the master, huntauiaii, 
•ad whip, followed by the eteadfast few who still stuck fiiithlally 
to ttan, Imd trotted on towk ontiying patch of gurse by way of a 
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laitelitooe; vhen^ 

weie ont again, with tbe atoniold-deapdiitife^ 
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hrig^ts on the remote borSaoii—^then dmmlf mo 
citing Imrat was evwr raoerded in tha aimidi tho'taab 
course lay along a ridh undulating valo, and iwar wlnkt av%b!t 
be fairly Cftiled the perfection of n hnntuig oooiklin', witii Its 
broad pastures and light faUowa. The banks were b%h nnd ^ 
hedges stiff, but nevemelees it was all fair fencing $ as sSesg 
man took an independent line of hia own, there wee no dangSiena 
huBtUng at troacheroua gaps. The ohiei catnedtiea were at the 
water-jumps, for twice or thrice th^ had to clear the hrintinblig 
stream, and the brimming etieam woe really “ a bumMr **; but 
these only gave an agreeable piquancy to the run. Exce^ Uu 
one brief check, which was far unwelcome, when the bounds 
threw up iu a tainted fallow among a flock of sheep, the pscefkoQi 
first to lust was voted “ tremendous ”; and nothing could have 
lived through it but men with hearts in the right piju)e^ momtied 
on thoroughbreds with something in hand.*’ Lifo the aoldiera 
of IJenry V. at Agincourt, the few riders who wore in at that 
memorable death shiill still stand a-tiptoe when that day ia 
named; and there are a dozen more experiences of a similar siudf 
tho reflections on which are scarcely less pleasurable. 

But, in contrast to such hard-riding heroes, there^ is another 
order of sportsmen ” who are far more common than is popularly 
believed, since they keep the secrt»t of their own feelmga ao 
admirably that sometimes it can hardly be said to be known to 
tbemsulves. There are men who hunt for fashion, or from force of 
earlier habit after their nerves are gone; or because it ^ves them 
social consideration among their friends; or because it seama to 
oiler more ample scope for praiseworthy social aspirations; or be¬ 
cause they have a superabundance of time or money, or of both. 
Riding is an invigorating exercise, and scarlet is becoming wear. 
The chase, as the Jin mortal .Torrocks used to say, is the effigy of 
glorious war, with an infinitesimal percentage of its danger; and 
by iusinuating the pruisus of thoir own g^lant deeds they may 
come bade from the hunt in a halo of glory. There may belioDoar 
I of a kind in the cases of these jovial impostors; but their “sport” ia 
fur, indeed, from being all pleasure, in fact, we imagine that frw 
voluntary martyrs go through more suffering in on unpretoncUng 
way than the tiuiid hunting man who holds to his little comforts. 
We do not talk, of course, of an occasional day with Brighton 
harriers, or with some popular pack of suburban foxhounds or stag- 
hounds. Then the shirker on the screw from the lit'eiy-stable is 
in a crowd of congenial sympathizers, who avoid by consent each 
shadow of a risk save the risks that arise from the general 
awkwardness. The squadrons of cockneys go careering with 
slacktmed rein over the open downs, or play the hustling game of 
follow-my-leiider along the hinea or through a line of gates. , We 
refer tr> the men wlio really profess serious hunting iu a regular 
hunting country. In their unoiiMy consciousness of not being all 
that they seem to he, they feel bound to affect a double portion of 
zeal. The evening before, in the company of the smoking- 
room, their flow of spirits and hunting anecdote is romark- 
ublo; and not a soul there is more jubilant over tiie ex¬ 
pectations for the morrow. Eor the tiuio, and under the influ¬ 
ence of gtsnerouH wine and hrandy-and-watcr, they actually may 
be the dupes of thoir factitious enthusiasm. But look at one 
of our voluble friends the next morning, and follow him 
through Iho eventful vicissitudes of his day. He detests early 
rising at all limt's; and here comes his servant of a winter morning 
to rouse Jiiiu from Ids sluuibt'rs iu the dariuiees. Never does he 
romembt'r his bath feeling more chilly*'; and^ as he fumbles over 
his div->8Hiug with numbed lingers, he curses the folly that made 
him a foxhuuter. ITo loves a leisurely breakfast, and likes 
to dally with that meal about the hour of noon. But when he 
descends, he finds hi' hits but a short ten minutes to spare; and 
before he Itas swallow'ed his first cup of scalding tea he hears the 
hoofs of his iiorse on the ground under the windows. BDs may 
delay the start if he please, but ho has ton or a dozen of miles to 
go, even should he succeed in koepiug a tolerably straight course 
through a comparatively unfamiliar country. With the luxury of 
a hack he is comparatively well off'; he can canter and set the 
blood in circulation. But if he have to save his hunter, nothing 
is niori! depressing than the dull jog-trot, with the animal perhaps 
pulling double, when the rider would gladly give him ^ head. 
The raw air is reeking with damp, as the bare trees overhead are 
dripping with moislvire. The poached and sloppy strip of grass 
at tho aide of the road suggests disagreeable refiections as to the 

g n'babilities of the coming gallop. lie puffs awav abstractedly at 
is cigar, with oecaMionul applications to hia flask, and, os other 
horsemen begin to drop into his line, and an occasional vahiclo 
comes rattling past, his spirits begin to go up a little. There will 
bo something of a muster at the meet, and shewing himself is 
what he hunts for. He sits an inch highor in the saddle os 
he is welcomed with h civil word from the master; he exchanges 
gi'eetings with acquaintances, and raises his hat to some ladlas. 
But there is no time for flirtations, were he predisposed for tfaem^ 
for almost iiumediaU'l^ there is a move to draw the coven. Even 
the tiresome miles of road have hardly taken the edge off hie 
borw’s temper, and the fiery animal excites itself in the crowd. 
He is cold and damp, and the bridle seeuie to slip through hie 
aloves, and he feels generally far less eoufidept of too futust than 
he would wifdi to do. Then a tingle eager voice owns n worm 
■cent in the oover; the ehallenge is oeknowledgedi and aoswemd 
from five-ttud-tweuty oonple of throats; and, in a neciy ecash of 
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M aa Avimaiea. Eor hm it it only too much of a goM thing *, but 
iSm bcnaa takaa inattan out of bia oootrol, oven were be dii^oeed 
to akirt or bang back. He ia going bard in the foremoat flight, a 
Utile in adTaace of atmgglm of the pack, and with eirery op- 
Mtiuiity of diatiittuiabiiig mmself in the eyes of apectaton behind. 
That fanisa before him Ioum formidable, but there are no credit- 
abla meaoa of avoiding it, aa he ia riding fur reputation. He eteers 
for what aeema the most practicable place, but the horse knows 
that the rider is anything but coutident. However, the pair are 
landed eomebow on the other side, with nothing worse tnan the 
{temporary loss of a stirrup. Oui‘ friuud has discovered that, what 
with the mud, the rain, and the flow of the land-springs, the 
taking off and the landing were even worso' than he had feared. 
He has a presentiment that when the pace and the ground begin to 
tell nothing can save him from grief sooner or later. lie is 
already bethinkiog himself, not how Jie may save liis horse for the 
flnishj but bow he may quietly contrive to full back into a less 
oouspieuouB poMiion. And the horse begins to roll about on the 
heavy plough, and to extend himself with cv(T-increiising effort 
over the swelling ridges of swampy grass ; and, should the pair 
still be forced to persevere, though long ago they hav ^ fallen back 
among the stragglers of the second flight, sooner or later the fore¬ 
boded fall must como off. In any case, the nervous sportsman has 
had hairbreadth oscapeR, and lived through the apprehension of 
many catastrophes; and, indeed, if there was an actual colhipstj, 
it may have had no serious consequences, since iho ground is soft 
enough. But measuring his length in mud, and rising caked in a 
coating of it from spurs to eyebrows, is as disagreeuble :i prepara¬ 
tion as any genileman need care to have for a long ride home, in 
the cool of the evening. On that ride home we may drop the 
curtain. It is a sore trial of temper and patience to the mubt en¬ 
thusiastic and 8clf-satisli(;d .sportsman, so how it weighs on the 
spirits of our friend may be ctinccived. !Nor can ho iind all the 
cousolallun ho might desire in dijiiier and pleasant conquiiiy in tho 
drawing-room, since he feids that he is doomed hy a liard fate 
to renew those sorrows of his ud injhtitum. 


THE MOVEMENT 'J'OWAKDS SPECIE ILESEMI'TIOX. 

rilllK inovoraeiit towards sprci<^ resumption is rn]>idly spreading. 
-L A few years ago iiiosL of the gr<'al nation'-' were uiider Iho 
rhfhmoi iucouvcrtilae paper. Tho L'uited I ranee, Uussia, 

Italy, and Austria, not to iiuMition a hobl oJ’ minor eoiuktries, had 
all foujid themselves eorupcllt-d t<i Mispeml payinoiit j in otlsor 
words, their (.lovernment^ liad bet'n under tiio ijeee)-blly of le\}iiig 
forced loans ujujti theii buljjects, au<l were not in a position to ]»ay 
back. France, which hud bi'eii the last to adopt an inconvertible 
paper ouiTCUcy, was the lir.sL to n'turn to s^K-.cie payments. Only 
under the stress of the tiermau inxasioii hud she made the notes 
of the lliink of Franc e a legal tender; and us soon as peace re¬ 
turned her (bivornment si rained every nerves to pay oil its debt to 
tho Bank, and to S'e-estabh'^li a stiund money as quickly a.i pos¬ 
sible. Tho nuinagement of the Ikuik was so udiuirablo lliat even 
iu the very height of iJie iuv.mion its notes de])reciated only four 
or five per cent., and long biilore the forced currency came to nii 
end tliey stood at par. Tlu' return to .'Specie payjnonts w.ns tle-rc- 
foro 60 smootlily luailo a-^ to liivo altracted little .atluitum except 
from those who specially btinly such sub'p'Cts. 1 ’lie Liaitcil IStates 
ibllowed next. They inaiuLiiiied the mjiinc of inconvertible pajier 
from 1862 to 1879, buttht! cxaiujde of I'runce .s(‘ems to have roirsod 
thorn to a sense of the obligation they had incurred, and two 
years ago they resumed sjiecie payments. I'ho inannor in which 
they did so was iicculiar, and tlio prosperily which has fol¬ 
lowed has recommended the example to other countrie.s. Italy is 
now preparing to resume s])ecie pay men is. The Italian Parliament 
has actually under coutdderation a Bill for that purpose, which is 
likely soon to become law; and otiicr conntrios, as wo shall 
presently show, seem resolved to imitate Italy. 

The inconvertible paper currency of Italy is of two kinds; Iho 
notes issued by a consortium *'of banka, which are guaranteed 
by the Qoverument, and ,are legal tender, consist of 37,600,000/.; 
and about 29 millions sterling additional, issued separately by tho 
bonks, and, though not guaranteed by tho Govornmeut, are also 
lugal tender. Tho two together amount to about 66.^ millions, 
and, deducting the notes held by the banks as a reserve, about 
60 millions sterling are actually in circulation. The Bill now 
before tiie Chambers prujioses that tho issue of tho consortium ” 
banks rimll be taken over l>y the {State; that at datos fixed by 
royal decree the small notes up to live lire, or four shillings 
eterling, paid into the royal tivasuries shall not be reissued, and 
that tho outstanding notes shall becomn exchangeable for cash at 
the treasuries; that, further, tho notes up to five lire—which 
amount to about 12^ millions storliug—shall be cancelled as they 
accumulate in the treasuries, and also notes of higher denomina¬ 
tions, until tho total cancelled amounts to 24 millicns sterling; 
that the forced currency of the notes of separate banks shall cease 
in 1883; and that after 1889 the right to issue notes shall lapse 
for all banks not especially authorized. Thus it will be seen 
of the 66^ mUlions of notes now existing, the Government pro¬ 
poses to cancel 24 millions sterling, or nearly two-fifths, and that 
in two years* time the banks which issue notes separately 
•hall ho bound to exchange tl|^ni for cash on presentation. 


The% at eteted above, amoadi to aO ttl fliO P fl atatUi^ Tbut 
out df tbs total of 66J millioDa, 53 n a lHon e aio to bapoide mu- 
vertiU«,.fuid to be finally canceuM not latef than i88{k Than 
will then remain 13^ millions sterling of State issue, irbleb will 
be convertible at the royal treasuries, and AgMUst which the State 
will, of course, have to Keep a reserve in coin. The plan, It wiH be 
seen, is of two kinds; the cancelling of the emuler aote^ and 
rendering convertible the larger, which are to remain in droulation 
after the example of the ifnitod States. Italy is bound by the 
Latin Union Oonventioii to withdraw from circulation the notes of 
less than five lire ; and therefore, whether she resumed specie pay¬ 
ments or not, she would have to cany out this part of the pro¬ 
gramme. llesumption in itself thus really involves the ohaige 
only of providing fur the cashing of notes of higher value than five 
lire, which, ils wc naw a1)ovo, amount to 54 millions sterling, and of 
those again 29 millions are issued separately by the banks, end 
have to be provided for by the banks themselves. That leaves only 
35 miHions sterling iu reality witli which the State has to deal as 
a part of this resumption plan. To do this the Bill proposes to 
borrow 25^ millions sterling, of which 16 millions sterling are 
to bo in gold. Wo have often directed attention to this port 
of the plan and the consequeuiCeB it is likely to have in in¬ 
creasing the value of gold and disturbing the money markets 
of tho world, and we need not touch upon it now, the 
more especially ns Italy belongs to the Latin Union, and wiU 
of course bo represented at the coming International Mone¬ 
tary Conference, nt which resolutions may be adopted leading 
to Noino inodiHcation iu this regard. We mention it here 
only incidentally to complete our statement of the proposed 
resumptiun measure. As regards the main point, however, 
there can be no doubt of Italy's ability to carnr out the 
])lan. Her Btatesmen have at length succeeded in abolishing the 
chruiiic deficits under which the country suflei'ed, and in equal¬ 
izing revenue and ex|>eiidlture. The new loan which she is aDOnt 
to raise to enny out resumption will of course add considerably to 
the expenditure. Tliq interest on 25^* millions sterling in round 
numbers will be abimt i,300,cx>o/. a }ear; but, no doubt, she will 
be uhlo to find new taxation to cover tluit, and, in any case, the 
exi-siiiig reviM'.ue will be increased iu value by resumption. 
Already the Italian lira ha.s risen very considerably in purchasing 
pDwc.r ; and, when the great contraction of the currency now pro¬ 
posed is effected, tiin actual valuo of the lira may be expected to 
rise to par. 'i'hu existing revenue will thus be largely increased in 
purchasing puwer. In additiuu to this, the country will gain in 
various way.s by a Rtable cun-oncy. Thoro can bo no doubt, then, 
llmt the inea.suro is wise in principle, and that it will prove in 
the long run bonolicial to TUily. 

Russia ^eeiJis to be intent upon following tlio example of France, 
the United {States, ami Italy. A few weeks ago a Ukase was 
i.-fsiiod which has been correctly described as a first step 
towaitis the resumption of specie payments. Before the war 
with Turkey tlie Rua.siaii paper currency amounted to 716^ mil¬ 
lions ol roubles, having rcninined fetatiouary at that figurti 
fur several years. Tho cost of the w'ur the Imperial (:lovemment 
defrayed ])arLly hy loans and partly by new issues of iiiconvertiblo 
pajKir. Tho Bank of liusgia, a.s oiir refider.s are no doubt aware, 
i.s really a department of the (ioverniucnl. it has no capital dis¬ 
tinct from the Governinenl funds, no sharoholdcrH, and no inde¬ 
pendent existence ; hut it i.H useful for GovernnicntuJ purposes to 
jireserve the fiction of n Rcparate admini.stration, and, accordingly, 
the rouble not(‘s aro treateil n.s b.mk-notes and nut as State paper. 
I'iie Uank', tiieroforo, i.'r.sued fresh notes to defray a portion of tho 
cost of tho war. Tlio auiount so issued luts fluctuated from time 
to time, but wlieu the Ukase was issued at tho lM>ginning of this year 
it was just 417 luillious of roubles. Tho Ukase directs the Treasury 
to repay to the BiiiiJc 17 millions of roubles, and to cancel an equiva¬ 
lent amount of tho new muhlo notes, thus reducing their amount 
exactly to 400 millions. It further goes on to enact that every 
year for the next eight years the Treasury is to pay to the Bank 
5u millions of ronhle.s, and that an equal amount of the now 
roiiblo notes are to bo cancelled. At the end of eight years the 
additional currency issued on account of tlio Kusso-Turkish war 
will thus ho cancelled. Assuming that peace ia preserved, that 
tho limuiccs are reduced to order, and that trade and popula¬ 
tion go on growing as they have grown in the past, it is 
hoped that tho currency will then be no more than will be 
needed by tbe requirements of the country ; in other words, 
that tiie 716^ mllliunH of roubles which formed the circulation of 
ituBsia before the war wiU then have risen to par. It may 
be questioned whether the improvement of the country will be so 
rapid as this; but there can be no doubt at all that tho contraction 
of tbe currency to tho extent of one-third will enormously enhance 
the value of the remaining notes; and if Russia, iu her present state 
of financial omharrassment, of social disorder, and agricultural 
distress, is able to effect tho reduction proposed, aho will be iu a 
position at tho end of eight years to adopt measures for the com- 
plelo i-esumption of specie payments. This of course is always 
provided that peace is preserved and retrenchment enforced. It 
18 not to be supposed that she will be able to pay off 50 millions 
of roubles every year out of surplus revenue, for, iu tact, she is 
at present Buffering every year from a considerable deficit. Sbo 
will have, therefore, to borrow in order to effect this reform, and 
consequently to add further to her expenditure. But it is well 
wortli her while u> do so, if thereby she can enhance the value of 
the rouble and give stability to her currency, llor difficulty, of 
course, at present is to raise the great loon she needs to fund all 
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tSie obligatioDS incurred in the course of, the war; and. partly 
hecaiue of the Nihilist conspiracy^ because of her inability to 
xnaiDtain competition with the united States in the wheat market, 
and partly because of the fear generally entertained in other 
countries that a large ban would encourage her to plunge again 
into hostilities, she has lost the credit that she once possessed 
in Western Europe, and finds it difficult, therefore, to carry out 
the hnancial reforms which are of urgent necessity. Her new 
Minister of Finance must, however, bo supposed to see his way 
to raise the 50 millions of roubles a ydar, In some way or other, 
smce he has induced the Czar to give his sanction to the plan we 
have been describing Probably at first the money will he ob¬ 
tained by means of Treasury bonds, and will be hereafter funded 
when the credit of Bussia rev Ives. 

If Bussia is able to follow the example of Italy there will then 
lemain of the Great Powers only Austria-Hungary under the 
rtfyims of inconvertible paper. Already the Austrian press is be¬ 
ginning to urge upon the Government the desirableness of taking 
steps to remove the reproach which is involved in the statement 
that Austria is Imaucitdly now ou a level w*ith Spain and 
Turkey. If Austria could bo induced to adopt a single silver 
standard, it would have no difficulty in resuming specie payments. 
For some time the Austrian currency bos been on a par with the 
silver fioiiu; but the Austrians share the dislike^ generally enter¬ 
tained to silver, and, although there was a consiaerahlo amount 
of silver coined both in Austria and Hungary in 1879 and the early 
part of 1880, the now pieces have not remained in circulation. As 
was found to be the case in the United States, silver is considered 
heavy, mconvenient, and embarrassing, and consequently has not 
become current. It is doubtful, theiefore, whether the Austrian 
Government in any case would adopt tlio single silver standard. 
To he sure, it nia^ be argued that the' people would soon become 
accustomed to silver, and that their present unwillin^css to 
accept it arises much more from a want of familiamy than 
from any well-grounded preference for gold over silver. FiVen 
if that be so, there is anothsT matter which must be taken 
into account by Austria. Austria is commercially the depen¬ 
dent of Germany, just ns Italy is the dependent of France, 
and she is very likely, therefore, to follow the lead of Ger¬ 
many in the ciiirency (question. If Germany were to go back to 
silver, no doubt Austria would also adopt the silver standard. 
Or if Germany agrees in the coming Intcrnatioual Monetary 
Conference to adopt bimetallism, Austria will make little difficulty 
as to doing the same. But if Germany maintains the single gold 
standard it will he a difficult thing for Austria to resume s^cio 
payments. Austria and Hungary both have every year very large 
deficits. To borrow considerable buius, therefore, for the sake of 
resuming specie payments is a serious matter. It would increase 
the existing deficit, and postpone indefinitely the prospect of an 
equilibrium between income and outlay. Besides, it is hardly 
p^ible that Austria could afibrd to pay for the amount of gold 
she would need in the intense competition that would thus arise 
for the metal. She would certainly be outbid by ICngland, France, 
and the United States. And even if she were to obtain the gold 
she could hardly keep it. The French indemnity euahlod Ger¬ 
many to buy ns much gold »s she required to cany out her coinage 
reform; hut when she had obtained it she found it very difficult 
to keep. The general iuiprcssiou is, that a very largo proportion 
of the new German gold coin has been exported, meiLed down, 
and recoined abroad. The same thing would very probably happen 
in Austria. 

Note. —Our aitmtionhm lately been directed to the fact that a papt^ 
ca//edThe Mining Monograph/ms quoting some e.rtracfs from 
an article in McSatujiday Review if December 25,1880, headed 
“ Incegtors' Quardian Angelsf in a snrprmnyhj laudatory sense. 
Wa are rqtrescnted on the bach page of The Mii||ng Monograph 
as having seriously recommended that paper as a guide to in^ 
tending investorSf and it may be that some pcopie, reading the 
carefvUy chosen extracts^ have believed that they contained a 
serious recommendation of The Mining Monograph, t^ijecvdation 
and credtdUy sometimes go hand in hand, and ^tecious adver^ 
tisements have before now been made out of passages detached 
from their context. It seems time to point out that the quoted 
extracts to which we have referred bear, with their content, 
a sense very different from that which The Mining Monograph 
has pia upon them. 


REVIEWS. 

THE HOUSE OF FOBTESCUE.* 

f 11 H£ first edition (1869) of the History of the House of For- 
X tescue was privately distributed, and it may perhaps be 
thought that so much biogi'aphical detml concerning a few oistin- 
guished and many undisringuished members of a fortunate family 
.might still have been judidoosly restricted to the attention of 

* Tfistory of the Family of Forteseue in alt its Branefuts. By Thomsi 
(Fortescue) Lord CleinioiiiU Loudon: Jl£lljs & White. 3880. 


relatives and firiendi. We are hardly of ttds oj^nlon* The inoiiQ* 
ments of an historioal house, whether carved in and 

shrined in churches or taking a Utenxy form, as in m present 
costly volume, serve to recall many memoriae of more tiian priimte 
interest. In our hurrying intellectual greed it might be foigbttm 
that such a man as Bir John Fortoacue ever lived, or ihat his boM 
on the laws of England claims yet a place in English litemtm. 
In the fierce battle of books that work has been dr&en out of tim 
ranks; but it wUl not be his descendant, Lord Clermont’s fiiulL If 
it remains altogether in the rear and neglected. Before touching 
upon its character, however, we may nonce one or two of the mofo 
conspicuous members of the Fortescues whose divergent lines 
centre in their Norman ancestry. We cannot pretend to faUowJLn 
detail the pedigrees of the many branches of the family, which 
comprise toe Fortescues of Wiuatone, Preston, Spridlestone, Cook- 
hill, Buckland-Filleigh, Fallapit, Gastlehill, Dromiskin and 
Bavensdale Park—which is Lord Ol6rmont’8<—and several otbeia. 
including Balden, the latest. To the average reader genealomoai 
tables are no more alluring than tables of logarithms, hut both 
save much trouble when a particular name or number is in ques¬ 
tion, and they must therefore be sufiered. But with a feeling es¬ 
timation of the painful labour involved in tabulating the sixteen 
sheets of descents hero supplied, with the aocompan^png peges 
of explanation, we confe.SH to a preference for the fuller biographtei, 
and especially for the high-class illustrations, both steel and wood- 
cut, with which the volume abounds. 

As in the mere sound of the word ** Stonehenge ” there is some¬ 
thing that impresses the mind with a notion of antiquity and 
material grandeur, so there is a ring of history in many of oui old 
family names, of which that of Fortescue is an example. There 
seems no doubt that this is identical with Fhtt-escu or strong 
shield; but Ijord Clermont, with commendable regard to historieu 
accuracy, hesitates to receive the traditional account of its on^. 
It is related that lus Norman ancestor, Sir Bichard Is fort, 
acquired the increase to his name by having borne a shield ■ before 
the Duke of Normuod^', who at Senlac had three horses killed 
under him in the course of the fight. Hence the motto JForte 
svntum salus ducum. William's least vice was ingratitude to his 
followers, and had so eminent a service been rendered him, we 
should have found in Domesday that Fort had not been overlooked 
in the partition of English lordships. A shield that bad saved the 
liib of the Cunqueror would be worthy of as much commemoration 
us-the shield of Achilles. The latter, let us hope, may ^et be 
found by Dr. Bchliemann, aud added to the South Kensington 
relics; but wo fear that the formtir is irrecoverably lost, for no 
one of tlio family, we believe, numbers il among his ancestral 
curio.sities. Another knight at Senlac was Adam, Sir Bichard’a 
eUlebt son, who became the founder of the English Fortescuoa, hia 
father having returned to Norniamly, where the family, through a 
second sou, tlourishod until the eighteenth century, their lineagee 
being curefully traced in the present work. Sir Adam is 
reputijd to havo noUlcd at Wymoodcstune or Winstone, in 
South Devon, which, with other bauds, be is said to have 
rec(‘i\otJ from the (Conqueror. The Survey, however, is silent 
on the point; but a chitiler of King John granting or con- 
lirming lands to Sir Juhu Forloscuu, the sixth in descent from 
Sir Riclmrd, is sufficient to connect the family with that place 
111 a res})ei tably early date. Winstone was their first seat in 
Fiiglaiul, and it remained with the Fortescues until the days of 
Quetm Elizabeth, when it was sold or otUerw'iso alienated. During 
the ci)uiv<e of the sevouieunth century, the direct male line of the 
WiubtuTie Fortuscuos Ixa'ame extinct; but these having in previous 
times intermarried with the Do la Ports, the Beauchamps of 
Dorset, the Norroisos of Norreis, and with members of other 
ancient families, the gcmtulugical tree has continued to flourish, 
lu the arts of pence, if not of war, the earliest distinguished 
member of the family was Bir John Fortescue, Chancellor to 
Henry VI. The place of his birth (c. 1394) is uncertain, but 
“ was moat likfdy Norris, near South Brent, in Devonshire.” This 
belonged to his mother, who was daughter and heiress to William 
Norreis of Norreis, where her ancestors had been settled for eight 
generations. Having studied at Oxford, he was called to the Bar 
at Lincoln's Inn, where, according to his own account, everything 
good and virtuous was to bo learnt. In 1425 he was appointed a 
Governor of Liimoln’s Itm, and, a few years later, be was invested 
with the white silk coif as Bergeant-Ot-Law, at which time his 
bill for gold rings amounted to 50/., it having been the custom of 
the Sergeants xiut only to celebrate their croatioi^ by a dinner 
worthy of a coronation, but to give a gold ring to eveiy one 
pr:iS6nt at the solemnity, from a prince of the blood down 
to the moanoHt clerk. About this time he marri^ Isabella, 
daughter and heiress to John Jamjs, of Philip's Norton, near 
Bath. In 1442 he was raised to the office of Ltord Chief Justice, 
an office which Fuller remarks him to have fulfilled with 
*'Uignal integrity.” Through good and evil fortuuo Fortes¬ 
cue was at llenry's side, guiding him in peace and fighting 
for him in war. lie was at the sanguinary little of Towton, 
fought on Palm Sunday, 1461; and it must have been soon 
this evout, and during the flight of the King and Queen Matgaret, 
with the I^rince, to the^Court of Scotland, that be was made Lord 
Chancellor. It is certain, from a letter here printed, that Henry 
carried with him a sigpaot; and the very presence, as Loud Cler¬ 
mont remarks, in his retinue of the venerable and fismoiis L(^ 
Chief Justice of bhiglaud would in itself natqraUy suggest such 
an appointment” Chief Justice Flint, however, affirmed that 
Sir John Foitescue was never actual Chancellor of England, and 
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€ii>t hiB office WfM simply titular, an opinion in which Lord 
Campbell and Mr. Foss af^ree. Lord Clermont has dispassionately 
eonndered the arguments on both sides the question; and we are 
inelined to decide with him that Fortescua at one time held the 
seal, though, owing to the troubles of the kingdom, he never prac¬ 
tised at Westminster Hall. Henry, in his letters, calls him his 
h^e Chancellor, and there is here given a copy of an ancient 
portmit in which the seal-hag is clearly picture. Moreover— 
and this we think a strong argument, though Lord Clermont has 
laid no stress upon it—Fortescue, in his De Laudibw L^tfum 
Anglictt always styles himself the King's Chancellor {Regis Anglia 
Canodlarius)^ and the young Prince m the dialogue is made to 
use the like form. Sir John Fortescue’s knowledge of the 
English Constitution would surely have enabled him to distin- 
guisb between the nominal and the actual office he claimed, ; 
and that one of so renowned integrity should falsify his posi¬ 
tion, and at the time when he was profossodly teaching the King's 
non the rules of true and righteous polity should assert to him- 
aelf a dignity to which he had no right, seems incredible. Put he 
BtiU held the sword as well as the seal; and when the Scottish 
chieftains, in the hope of plunder, had enabled Margaret to raise 
fresh troops, we find the Chancellor in tho thick of the fights at 
Hedgeley Moor and at Hexham, in both of which conflicts tho 
Lancastrians were defeated, with terrible consequences to many 
of their more illustrious supporters. The next sov^ni years were 
endured by the Queen and iMiiee (fTenry being in tho Tower) in 
the duchy of Lorraine, where Margaret’s father, Bend of Anjou, 
had granted for their refuge the castle of 8t. Mighel in tho rocky 
YoUey of the Mouse. In a letter of the faithful Uhancollor, who 
attended them, it is said, We bo all in great poverty, but yet tho 
Queen siistaiueth us in meat and drink, so as we bo nut in oxtreme 
necessity. Her highness may do no more to us than she dotli.'^ 
No man, he adds, would lend them Dionf3y, however great their 
want. In Anne of indeed, we find “Great Albion’s 

queen ” accepting a silver piece in tho disguise of a mendicant at 
the door of Strasburg Cathedral; but thia, of coutm', is sheer 
fiction. Wo may bo rather surprised not to moot with J*'nrte8ciio 
in tho trilogy of Henry VI. His cuust.'int presence at the Laii- 
costrinn Court, both at home and in exile, together with his 
being the chief adviser of the King and the iusirurtor of 
the Prince, might, wo inmgino, liavo ensured him somo men¬ 
tion in th('K« dramas. Ikwiles writing while at St. Mighel his 
work oil the Laws ot England, ho was busy in negotiating 
with foreign Powers for the restoration of his fallt*u muster. 
The temporary succebs of Warwick and Olareuco on behalf 
of Henry eucour.agcd tho return of Margaret and tho Prince 
with Forlescue, but it was only to fiiul that VV^nrwick W'as 
slain and that Clarence had gone over to the Yorkists. At the 
decisive battle of 'fewkesbury Fortesciie dealt his last stroke for 
Lancuster, and though iifterwards attainted, he was pardoned on 
condition that he would retract llie arguments he had used in his 
treatise in favour of the defeated cause, and write fuiother in 
defence of the successful dynasty. To rc'call what he had spoken 
against Edwav<l, ami prove the White Uose of VovU, which was 
dewed with the blnod of his King niid of n sweet young Prince 
and of others of his dearest friends, to ]»e as HtaiulH.sa and irn!- 
proackablc us tho Bnos\’-whiU3 rttse cd* Dante's vision, must ha\e 
cost him some casuistical ex'planatioii. Jlut it was useless to 
fight on for tlie dead, and lie o\\e<l Pdward a d'-ht f»f griilitudo 
for sparing his own advanced life. The “Declaration*' in 
whicli he disproved all his former arguments against the King's 
title was first printed in l86y hv the editor of the present 
volume, who has hero reproduced it. The only known cojiy 
of tho Dffonoe of the House of Lancaster perished' in the fire at 
the Colton Library. After all, ii lawyer may bt' expected to 
plead on the side which last engages him, and though there 
vfivs a cliaugo of client, Fortescue did nut gaiii'^ay his political I 
theory as put forth in the De iMudihus —that the King has no 

n 'cr but as derived from tho will of the nation. TJm people 
declared that they would have no King but Edward 
who now reigned, therefore lot the will of the people prevail. 
Tho treatise in which his view of tho English (Constitution 
ia expressed is full of sound and iuti-resting argument, and 
of humane and generous Reutimimt. He doiiouuces wdnit he 
calls “ the absolute regal government of France,” and shows 
that the welfare of a people depends upon a limited raoiiurchy. 
As in the human body, he argues, the members and even the 
head derive their activity from the heart, so the kingdom is a 
** mystical body ” of which tho King is head; but tho will or 
intention of the people the heart or first principle of action. As 
the head of the natural body cannot change the nerves and sinews, 
or deny to the several parts their proper energy, neither can the 
king alter the laws which are the nerves and smews of the Htute. 
It followed that tho politic, with its kingly head under what- 
«vor name, was always in nature the same. After the accession j 
of Edward, Sir John Forteacue retired from public life to bis I 
pleasant seat at Kbrington in Gloucestershire, ilere ho died at 
about the ago of ninety, and his sepulchral effigy may be seen in 
the tillage church, of which a view is hero given iu connexion 
with a sixteaiith-century manor-house that includes some portion 
^ the older mansion. His only sun Martin married Elizabeth 
Benzelle, heiress of FUleigh (now Castlehill), Wears Qlffiird, and 
Buekland-Filleigh, all in North Devon. Martin died before his 
father, and John, his son, inhented the estates both of his mother 
And gi^ndfather. Weare GiiEurd, built by Martin Fortoseue about 
1460, yet stands, and is one of the most picturesque of manor- 


houses. Of the family descended directly from the Chancellor, 
Oastlehill is, however, tho principal seat, oY which Hugh Viscount 
Ebrington, who succeeded as third Enil in 1866, is the possessor. 

Saints at the Court of Henry VIII. were scarce, and it is there¬ 
fore interesting to notice in the present volume a remarkable full- 
length portrait, from n painting in the Collegio di San Psolo, 
Malta, of a tall man, with a halo round his head, a bowed and mor¬ 
tified face, and his hands tied together and grasping a cross, wfaiJo 
a short sword is applied by unseen agency to his throat, from which 
the blood dr^ps upon his cloak, which bears a Maltese cross. This 
represents Sir Adrian Fortescuo, who, us a Knight w of St.John, 
Butfered for denying the King's supremacy, being included with 
Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, her sun, Cardinal Pole, and 
others in the Act of Attainder passed in 1539. More faithful to 
tlio supreme Pontiff than his Holiness's more professed servants 
the bishops and abbots, he refused to acknowledge the King's 
spiritual headship, and was executed accordingly without being 
allowed to make nis defence. 8ucli rare fidelity has not even yet 
been forgotten in bis own Church, aud so lately' na in 1874 there 
was a serious desire on the part of some Homan Catholics of high 
standing to promote him from the rank of * Iluaio' to that of 
Saint, hut it appears unsuccessfully.” Sir John, the eldest »-on of 
Sir Adrian by tho second of his four wive.^, was eight years old at 
the time when his father was boheiided. He grew into such favour 
at Court that he was appointed preceptor to the Princess 
Elizabeth, and alterwards master of the Iluyal wardrobe, which 
then coiitaiood the clothes that had boon worn by our English 
sovereigns on high festivals. In his portraits he appears 
a true Elizabethan stiitesmaii, with a full, open, grave, aud 
dignified coiinteiiauce, and he looks such a one as we might 
expect would build fur himself u lordly house. His muusion at 
Gulden was the finest iu the county of Ducks, and cost at the 
time the sum of 33,ocx>/., the attached grounds being of cour.^e 
laid out in the luxurious tasto of his day, with terraced walks, 
fish-ponds, gardens, foiintaius, tiiickets, aud arbours. The windows, 
roaiiy of which were enibluzoned, were so numerous as to employ, 
it is said, one of the sixty servants to o])tm and close. A bullock 
was killed daily to .supply the. house nnd maintain its lavish 
ho.«pitality. In .a field, still called Deggars’ Mead, on the estate, 
the I'emaius of the previous <fay's victuals were daily served out to 
the poor. Sir John Fortescuo semns to have had a full conception 
of the grandeur of his own period, and iu one of his speeclies lie 
niognities his J loyal mistress, who he declares, “able to match 
any JMneo in I’kirojie, which the Sjiauiards found when they (Mine 
to invade, ns. Yea, she hath witJi her ships cumpossnd the whole 
world, wliereby this land i.s niadn famous throughout all places. 
81 ie did fiud iu her Navy all Iron Pieces, hut she hath furnished it 
with Artillery of ilruss, so that one of her ships is not a subject's, 
but a petty king's wealth. ' At this time, 1593, he was Lord High 
Treasurer, and three years lulur wo find the Karl of Essex coiu- 
mending to his favour “ tho luitii Mr. Francis Dacou, a kind and 
worthy friend to us both.'' Jt ^eeins a pitiable change in tluf 
relatiuijsliip of parties that in 1600 the haiiio Mr. Francis Drieou 
opiMied the pro.st!(‘uLioii agaiiihl the JCarl of Essex, and tliiil .Sir 
John Fortescue w’as o'ue of llio judges who cundeintied tho fallen 
favourite. • Tho last male descendant of Queen Eli»:iibetli's 
Minister died iu 1729, nnd Saldon 1 louse was .soon after sold lor 
its materials, four years being allowed for their ri'iuoval. 

fjord CleniioiiL's ow'u brancii was fuuiuled iu tho seventeenth 
century by fSir Faithful Forletcue, third sou of John, of Dacklund- 
I'iUoigli, by Susiinuah Giiichester, liis wife. Having fiilJowid 
liord Uhicliester, his undo on his mother's side, to Ireland, ho 
thoro became (Jovernor of (Javrickfer^us, and was granted a iiirge 
tract of laud iu tho county of .\ntriu), still culled tho Manor of 
Fortescue, although tho lauds do not n<nv belong to tho laiiiily. 
The troubles in Ireland wero as great in his day as lu our own, and 
one of his sons was killed by the rebels. Coming to England for 
supplh?s towards tlu; re.duction of the North of Ireland, he raised 
a company of horse and foot; but, beforo bo could embark, llio 
King's standiird had been raised at Nottingham, and Forte.Hmie's 
troops were draughted into tho Darliameutary army and ordei(*i 
to tho Midlands, without regard to any loyalist feelings of ofiicers 
or men. I'hu elfect was that a few months later Fortescue's troops 
wore arrayed on tho field of JCdgehill in opposition to the King. 
Instead, howevtT, of levolliug their carbines against the Cavaliers, 
they fired them into the ground, and suddenly passed over to 
Prince Kupert, but not before twenty of them had fallen by the 
hands of their friends through not having thrown off the aliLMi 
colours, and their inteution being mistaken. Fortescue Avas 
imprisoned, but, on tho whole, was leniently dealt with by 
the Parliamenl, aud lived to tight at the battle of Wor¬ 
cester on the King's side, lie died in 1666 at Caris- 
hroko, w'horc the old manor-house may yet be seen, us 
well as his monumental tomb, lately restored by Lord Cler¬ 
mont, in the neighbouring church. His grandson, William of 
Newragh, was the father of Thomas Fortescue, by whom the tiuu 
Boats of Clermont Park and Itaveusdale, in County Louth, were 
arranged much as they are now. His son William lluury WiLs 
raisecl to the Irish peerage in 1770 as Baron Clermont; in 17/6 Im 
was created Viscount aud Ikiron Clermont, and in 1777 he becamu 
Earl of Clermont, a title probably suggested by his frequent visits 
with his Countess to the Court of Versailles, where thuir preticnco 
was very acceptable to Marie Antoinette. Earl Clermont wa.s for 
some time “ bather of the Turf,” and his horse Aimwell won iii 
[ 1785 theidxtb Derby. More fortunate than some of the chililrfii 
I of the Turf, “he enjoyed,” we are told, “e\ery hour of humua 
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afc,- «o W0 may conclude that his loasea were not at any time 
0rie?oue. On bis death iu J 806, the earldom became extincti the 
viflcouuty passing to tho son of his younger brother, who ^ed no- 
married in IS29. After nomo descents by collateral beirsbips, the 
estates caiiie to Thomas, son of Colonel Fortescue of Dromiddni 
in whom the barony was revived in 1S52. 

Had the limits of our notice suffered us to follow out the several 
lineages of the family we might, for the sake of his literary con¬ 
nexions, have meutioued the Honourable William Fortescue, 
Idaster of the llolls, of the Buoklaud-Fiileigh branch. Of the 
xuausiun aud^church at that place an etigmving is supplied, the 
former being a mansion with a culuinned portico and ^diment 
rising to the roof. In the landscape arrangements many improve¬ 
ments were suggested by Pope, the recesses of its pomp of groves 
being opened by several miles of drives being formed through 
them* but the muster left no children to enjoy the grateful 
shades. Probably lie did not himself much iroquont them, 
liondoii was the better Fdcu to the wits of his day, as Gay in his 
Tritnu 1 ms hinted, in the Miltouiuu close of some linos addressed 
to Fortescue:— 

Through the long Strand togrthor lot us stray; 

M'itli tlk’o (;oiivt iMing 1 forget the w’ay. 

Some of his letters are preserved by I’ope having characteristically 
tiaed the blank pages fur the early draught of his Homer, h'or- 
teacue was the author of tho burlesque report of the case 

Stradling vermn Styles; or, tho Pyed Horses,” contributed to 
Scriblerw^ ** a willy and lively little piece, still much in 
favour with lawyeiw.” Sir .Tohii Swale had six black horses, six 
white horses, and six pied horses; and in his last Will he b»- 
<j[tteaths to his frieud Matthew iSlrndling all his black and white 
horses.” The ouestion arose whether in this expression the pied 
horses were included. Jt was argued for the atKrrnative that by 
the word ** black ” all tho black horses were devised, iiud by Ibo 
word “ white ” all the white Imrsos, and by the same words taken 
conjunctively and as a wlnjie the horses that wore black and 
white—that is to «iy, the pied hor. es—were dovipod also. For tho 
defendant it was maintained that ”a pyed horse is not a w'hite 
horse, uoitlior is a pyod a black horse ; how, then, can pyetl horses 
come under the words of black and white Jiorsos?” Judgniunt 
was, however, given for tho plaintiff ?iisi ctman. Hut there wa^i an 
arrest of judgmeiit, as the pied horses proved to bo mares. The 
lion. AVilliaui Fortescue, of whom a tine portrait by Thomas 
lluilsou is given, does not sleep with his lathers, hut near the 
Oomnumion table in tho Holls’ Uhapel. lie died in 1749. 

This stately volume adds fresh honour to the ancient family it 
xopresents j and wo hope that so monumental a history will not 
stand alone, but be imitated by literary members of other illus¬ 
trious houses. The sumptuous proportions, Clu8\vi?k Jetterpresa. 
end art embellish men ts are worthy to have set foitli a Hoynl 
House. Tho literary style is clear and manly, without any 
attempt at line writing or undue ele\alion of the iumily by the 
conversion of legend into historical fact. 


HAKTING’S r.XTlXCT BUITISIl ANIMATES.'* 

*\XTE quite agree with IMr. Hurting in thinking Hint the spneo 

V V which intorvenoa betweeu the end of Owni'b Jintish T'u.'mU 
Mammala and Birda ami tho luvrinning of Jhdl'a JirihWi (^huid- 
i’upeds sliould he bridged nvfr by n. history of thosf sporit*-; that 
have become extinct in historic tiim a. Jn fact, the Juttor book 
Ik^us too late and the former ends too early. is the niDre iin- 
foitunate as it iscalciilnled to make Kriglish readers— who imtnriilly 
consult one or other of those conveniont romjiendiums—hjse sight 
of what is by some considered one of tlie lundnnimtal truths of 
xoology—namely, the continuity of life on the earth. It is impos¬ 
sible to draw an exact line, and say, hero pala*ontology ends and 
xoology begins. A geologist soon linds that ho cannot understand 
the forms occurring in tho strata, the relations of whrhli to each 
otiier it is his primary business to expound, without constant refer¬ 
ence to those that have survived to tho present day; and a 
xoologist is equally at a loss to explain facts in goographipal dis¬ 
tribution and in morphology without reference to paheontology 
and to the specimens which havo until lately been regarded as the 
exclusive property of geological mnsouras. Tho study of e.xtinct 
forms has of late years been rendered fashionable by tho lalamrs 
of Mr. Boyd Dawkins and others; and the fragments that used 
to be thrown away by worUmon, or disposed of for a few pence 
Xo the “ boneman,” fire now eagerly disputed by rival collectors. 
Toology also, both vertebrate and invertebratfl. has largely increased 
in popular favour during the stirao period, W'liut is wanted, then, 
in our judgment, in order to enable students to appreciate the con¬ 
nexion of the two sorics of facts is a treatise which shall combine 
to 8 cerUuu extent both tho boolnt above mentioned, together with 
fhe space between them. In method, at least, such a work ought 
to be 8 reproduction of the now classical Oaat’tnmit Fomina of Cuvier. 
That eminent and original naturalist was too acute not to perceive 
that knowled^ of recent forms was nn indispensable preface to 
knowledge of those that had ceased to exist; and he therefore 
begins his investigation of the latter by a study, morn or less 
ojmustive, of tho former, if an author w'ould talle up tho history 
of 8 given family of animals. Or of tlio fauna of a given countiy, 

* BrituA dnimaiaiExtinei mihin HinorUs TVmot ; with aome Aeeaumt of 
MrUuh mid iriiite Cattle. By J. E. Hortiug, g.L.jS., F.Z.S. With lUw- 
uetiiOiiB. I.rf»don: TrfUmerecOo. i860. 


and, having described the' preeeitt conditiogse af ite bpM 

it back through histotio tbiee into gemcglM) aliai^ 
modifications m eise end structure that it hea thers 
not only would he have produced a Biost intereetiug wofl^ bata, 
new Bght would have bMH thrown upon the importiht QUmoii 
above referred to. In the work b^re us. Bar. Himiig bis- 
thrown together a number of &ots bearing soldiy on the as- 
tinciion in Britain within historic times of five spemes of what 
we prefer, at the risk of being thought pedanriCi b(^y to ooU 
mammals, instead of using tho vaguely general expression aifrn sbi.. 
We wish that he had laid his work on broader lines. _ It is now 
generally agreed that the very existence of certain spedes here at 
all is duo to the fact that these islands wero once part of die* 
mainland. Consequently, any treatise on sp^es that have become 
extinct here should be prefaced by an exposition of the geologiosl 
conditions under w'hich they orif^inally existed, and should ne WK 
companied by a statement of their persistence, or the reverse, on 
the continent of Europe. Some day, wo hope, the whole bistcu^ of 
I extcrmiuatioii by the agency of man will be taken in band. Ko* 
romance could m imagined of more thrilling, or of mote mdso- 
choly, interest. Not only have the lower forms of die human* 
species gone down before the superior, but wherever civUiaed man 
Las appeared there bos animal life gradually dwindled and finally 
disappeared. In such a work the perristence of certain spedea 
through stragglers down to a comparatively late period will form 
an inteivsting chapter. The collection of passages from classical 
and mediievai anthorities that illustrate this subject is a field of 
research that we strongly recommend to students. We will quota 
one or two of tho most obvious of the facts to which we refer* 
The wild boars of Calydon and Erymanthus that it needed, ae- 
cording to Grecian legend, tho strength of a Meleam or 8 
Hercules to slay, woi'e probably the lost of a race of which the 
former almndauco is attested by remains discovered even so for 
south ns Attica. The lions that Ilerudotus mentions as destroying 
the camels of Xerxos on the northern frontiers of Greece attest the 
abundance at that time of an aniuml which Xenophon was still aUe- 
to include; iu Lis list of gamo^ but which has since become ex- 
tiiK't, and is now known only in a fossil form as tho oat of the 
caves (Felia ajndfpa). The dragons of media)val legend an probably 
not wholly mythical, for we have hoard a modem zoologist of great 
ominnneo express his belief of tho possible existence, even at thifl- 
day, of an iclithyosaurus. The largest of tho horned cattle com¬ 
memorated by Otesar as plentiful iu the llercyiiian forest was still 
hunted near Aix-la-Cha]ielie by Cliarleuiague, whose escape from 
a wounded and infuriated bull is graphically nurraied by the Monk 
of 8t. Gull. The identiiication of it with the urus is rendered 
certain by tbo slroBs that is hud on the vast size of the home 
(iwuitmts/iima cornua) ; and a similar rel’ercnct' to size shows that 
tlie same sjiecics was abundant in Eastern Tyrol when the Lom- 
biinls invaded Italy. 

Tho live essays that compose Mr. llarting’a book relate to the 
bear, tho b( :iv< r, tho reindeer, the wild boar, and the wolf; and 
there is a supjileinontnry essay on Wild White Cattle.” We are 
well aware of the diliiculty of reducing into a readable form a 
nuniher of i.->.Mlaled fuels collected from various authorities; but Wd 
Iiud Mr. llunhig's luotbod of arrauging his luatcrials by no means 
agreeallu to the render. Tho text is too much oncumWed with 
ndereiices, all of whicli should Inivo been relegated to the notes. 
Moreover, wliilo we givo Mr. llarting every credit for his industry^ 
we cannot iinuriably commend his critical sagacity or his accu^ 
racy. Nor is lie as c.aroful as ho ought to be in giving or in- 
verifying reft'reiicoh. However, it is always easier to point 
out mistakes than to avoid falling into tliem, and those are defects 
w hich can be correct( mI in a future edition. Meanwhile the book 
is a stondiouse, iu w hich students will find a mass of valuable 
inlbrmation, which they can sift and verify for themselves. We 
have iio s])ace for a detailed review of the materials, but must 
content ourselves with noticing certain points and the general 
rosulis. Wo will begin with the bear. The evidenoe of its* 
existence in England duiing tho Roman occupation has been 
proved by Mr. Boyd Dawkins by the discovery of its bones in a 
refuse-heiip at Colchester associated with Roman pottery. Mr. 
llarting does not quote this docisivo testimony, but heattaobee 
much greater importance than we think justifiable to the etogle 
passage in which Martial speaks of the Caledonian bear; and to 
Camden's quotation from Plutarch (which none of his editors Ittve 
been able to find) to the efi'ect that the Romans imported beaia 
from Britain. But, if we are to accept epithets used by poeto as 
evidence, we shall have to extend the geographical distribution Of 
bears to Libya on the authority of Virgil; and to asaim a par¬ 
ticular whale to liritish waters on that of Juvonal. We suspect 
tho tnith to ho that the Romans used tho epithets Caledonian ** 
and “ British ” merely to indicate remoteness, with not much more 
intention of definiteness than Shal»pearo had when he spoke of ** the 
farthest steppe of India ”; and as for importation from Britain, it 
is far more hkely that the Romans woula get their beats firom the 
Pyrenees, wliore they are still hut uncommon, and whence the 
peribrniiug bears that delight our children and frighten our 
are still brought. We are also at a loss to understand tho * 
relevancy of the following passage:— 

Bow tht'se iKiars were captured, and In what way they win traniperted 
to the coast and shipped ou board the Uoman gaUey% must, we ihar, flir 
ever remaia matters of speculation. We do not even know the ritniii 
period at which these very hazardous eonslgnmenta were made; but Swr « 
be assumed to have been probably about the same time thaiUwoUtdsiS wm 
being exported to Rome, which we know wwi about the od of the ibuth 
century. A Bomaa consul of that day, Bynuuwbas by amne, Wiiftfaig to 
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fciw, tknoktMin Ibra present lie mode Mm of aeme 
dmamoaba eeJIe OrtMw Scatiei, md wbleh were ehown at the CireeaaiKB 
***5ft^ eetoniehaieat of the peopl^ who eouhl not belkTo it 

pesmeM hita^ them to Berne etheewlse than In iron cages. It was no 
doubt in j|iiMi43afaa that tiie heart wers tmiMportod. 

y* Bhdd liardlj rennnd oii^ readers that Quiutes Aurelius 
S^^nunafllitif, thus summariW dismissed, was one of the most pro* 
minent men of Me time, ana ikmous as the defender of the old 
religion against St. Ambroee. He was never consul, but qusBstor 
njid prastor. For the mraes which it was jpart of his duty to 
nuperinteod in the discharge of the latter office his brother Flap 
vianiis, not Flavinos, sent him the present above-meDiioned. 
llavmnaa was Prsetorian prefect of Italy and lllyricuni, but 
them is no evidence that he was ever in Britain. Had Mr. ilart- 
ing veiified the passage and looked a littio further into his author, 
he would have found in the preceding letter (I took ii. Epist. 76) a 
passage fhr more to his porpose; for Syiumachua therein deyilores 
the non-arrival of some bears that he had ordered. Kulhiug is 
said about the quarter whence they were to have been sent, but 
the Act of their exhibition at lionie in the fourth century is thus 
put beyond dispute. Mr. Halting Hhaws that boars were in 
oxistence in England so lute us a.d. 750; and in Wales to a later 
date, if wo are justified in referring to tho tenth century a passage 
•cited by Hay, though with e\ident hesitation as to its value, in 
whidh three ** haituble ” kinds of beasts, to wit, the bear, the 
climbers, and the pheASAnt, are enumerated. Jri “ 'J'ho Hunting 
liswa of Cambria, which we are surprised that Mr. llarting dnos 
not quote, we find the matter thus amusingly sot forth alter the 
dnanner of the triads:— 

Of the nine venctious, three ere common linnts ; n stag, a swarm of 
Jtceti, and salnion. There are three barking hunts ; a bear, u Hijuirrol, nnd 
.1 pheasant. And there are three clamorous hunts ; a lux, a liarc, and a 
j’ocbiick. 

1 ho bear is a barking hunt, becrinsc her flesh is tlio best of the chase, 
.'ind because the pUTHult of her w'ill Ik! short, as she can only go slowly ; 
iltercfore, there is uotUiug to do but to bait, bark, nnd kill her. 

Beavers, as has long been known, were actually eeon in Wales 
in 1188 by Qiraldus de Barri, better known hs tliralduH Cam- 
iirensis. Mr. Harting has not been able to add any fresh infor¬ 
mation, or to discover any other notices of their persistence in 
England, though the colonies of them irmst have been extensive. 
Ale gives some interesting partirulars of J^ord Bute’s attempt— 
which appears likely to bt^ successful—to establish tliem near 
Hothesay in the Isle of Bute. We should like to know whether 
•the stock was obtained from Canada or from Europe, h)r the 
lieavoT is itill to bo found in Europe, a fact which we wonder Mr. 
ILarling does not notice. It exists in the Hhune Morte, between 
Arlee and the son; in various parts of North Ciermany, and in a 
•certain locality in tho south of Norway, which, for obvious reasons, 
we feel bound not further to disclose. At the Ljcginniug of the 
seventeenth century it was to be met with in the moat of Augs¬ 
burg ; and from the way in which the fh^h is mentioned as an 
.article of food, it clearly could not then have Ix^en at all scarco. Hr. 
Marine, a physician of that place, writing about 1620, commende 
•a certain c(x»k that ho once had for htsr slvill in cooking 
beaver’s tail, and prints her receipt for the beuetit of posterity. 
The period of tho extinction of tho reindeer in England cannot 
lie ascertained, though its nhundanno in pro-historic limes is 
■attested by its remains in gravel, and, to a certain cxttuit, in 
|)CAt also. Mr. Harting shows that it still existed in tho 
north of Scotland in J 159, on the authority of the Orhici/tni/n 
where it is stated that tho Earls of Orkney used to cross 
into Oaithness nearly every Hiimraer, ond then go up into the 
woods to hunt Kod-deer or reins. ’ W'iid boars nre known to huvo 
Ijeeu so scarce in England in the reign of Charles 1. that he pro- 
•cured a piar from Germany, and turned them out into the New 
Forest, where they did so much mlschiof that tho peasants ex¬ 
terminated them; but Mr. Harting shows from an account-book 
of the manor of Ohartley for i68j that wild swine were in exist¬ 
ence there at that timo. Possibly a careful search through other 
•aceoant-hookB might givo additional localities. Wild hours are 
•still not uncommon in France and Germany. The extinction of 
the wolf is a subject to which Mr. Hurting has given moro care 
and pains than to any other in the volume. His account occupies 
•eighty pages, and is exceedingly woll done. The conclusions at 
which he arrives aro tho following:— 

To sum np. So far os can now be oaccrtniiied, it appears that the Wolf 
liecame extinct in England during the reign nf Uemy VII. ; that it sur¬ 
vived io Scotland until 17 . 13 ; nnd that t)i« last of tlicse nuitnals whs killed 
in Ireland, according to Kichardsoii, in 1770, or, according to Sir Jnnie.s 
Etnsreon Teanent, Bubsoquontly to 1766. 

We regret that we have no space for any of the exciting stories 
wiUi which this part of Mr. Uarting’s book is filled; nor cun 
■we venture even to approach tho essay on“ Wild Whit© Cattle,” 
for ike same reason. Wo hope that, if he has occasion to ro- 
tUTD to this subject, he will extend tlie self-itunosed limit sonui- 
what. We would suggest to him essays on the black rat, now all 
but extinct; on the roe—now extinct in England, and existing 
■cmly by niflbMnce in Scotland; and on tho red deer, once plentiful 
in many pttti of England, but now wild only on Exmoor. It will 
bo moat utmitiog to trace the gradual diminution in size caused 
by restriction of range, and systematio destruction of the largest 
epadmens. This will necessitate careful measurements of the 
bwes and horns that have been disinterred from t^e peat, for 
comparison with the living examples still to be met with in Scot¬ 
land and Bevon. 


MATRIMONY.* 

HILOSOPHEHS tell us that metsphysieally-minded man 
can leazn nothing by interrogating^ his own consciousness ” 
and brooding over his own mental actions. Consciousness imd 
the mental actions change their naturo and become i^metbing 
different os sure os they are aware that they are being inter¬ 
rogated. Novels seem to ua to change thejr nature in the same 
way, and assume something diiTei'cnc from their true character oa 
soon UH they aro examlued v^Ith the eye of criticism. Novels are 
written for novel-readers, not for critics. The purpose of novela 
is to amuse. Now no man who ia doing his daily work of reviow- 
ing is exactly amused by it. Iiitcro.^ittid and absorbed ho may be, 
but not ns the noveMvriLer desires to iutoreist him. lie is unable 
to yield himself freely to tho movemout and humour of tho story, 
lie has tfj stop to think of points and criticism. This is unlucky, 
both for rfiviowors nnd novtdials, pripccinlly for reviewers when 
they coiUG across hu good and diverting a story us Matrimony, It 
is very hard not to bo able to derive ones full share of un¬ 
thinking atnusemeiil from Matrimony. Bat it is tho miser¬ 
able duty uf the critic to make qiialificaiions and deductions, 
and point out to ^Ir. Norris the places where he might have 
done better had he taken more care. In the hiogruiihy of 
an intelligent and energetic man, lately dead, it is recorded that 
he could nub even read a romance without tiiaking notes and an 
abstract. But the rest of the world has not this energy, and we 
coul'esa that to critieixe is to tJiko the bloom olf the 

pencil. Tho be-st advice we can give a reader is to order Matri- 
mony at once from his circulating library, audio leave the rest of 
this review to the cold stiidcnt of compariitive ciitici.sm. 

Matrimony has almost all the qiiaiilies that make a good novel— 
that is, a good man s novel. Wo have not nt all the same confi¬ 
dence in recommending the book to ladies. Mr. NuitIh in it student 
of Th(u;kera>, who."© works ladic.^, as a rule, dislike, as Helen Pen- 
dennis could not endure »Sliaks])earo. Mr. Norris has even adopted 
a ;)art of Thm^keniy's meiluid; and hero we begin to find fault. 
It is not cverv body wbo can employ that method. For example, 
tlio story i.s told in tiio first jiersoii by a vvitrthy man named Tom 
Knowles, who is a middie-nged bachelor, ‘^having the wherewithal,’’ 
and always ready to interest himself in the love ttilair.s of young 
people. This excellent m.in is given to moralizing on the vanity 
of life and on the weakuessos of his own nnd the other sex. 

Is it. «)ril3* old wona-n who sjjr^-ad scandal, and Avliispor away ehnrnctprs, 
nnd liiid uifuiis of l:iying au extra coat of bl.K-k piiiiil. on to the durkest 
repu(:ilioi)s I" I think I know t ortiuri pvrsunR of tin* other sox whoso buld 
heads <-()V(:r brjjjn'* us mikiH and as uciivo. whoso < \ cs pL'cr tlirougU their 
Hpoftuc'loH at (pnto :iK many wondorfid and whose t<mguo>< w.ig no 

I0.SS pk’iisanth holiiml their fulse toeih. And if aoy one is of opinion that 
tliose wbo li.steii to laiekbiMcg nre tltcniM-Jves in some sort hHckliiters, 1 
beg to reply I uni u stiiihiiL uf liiiioan nuture, in wtdeh capucity 1 uiu 
compelled to put up with much that is disiigreeuble to me, jind iurthor, 
liiiit £ never believe a word that one man or woiiuni tells me about 
another. 

This style of writing, and many otluT passages in Matrimony, 
Bugg(‘.st comparisons with Thackeray, which nre naturally to the 
disudvantage of Mr. Norris. Jiis chorus uf indolent, irresponsible 
backbiters—admirals, gonernls, and other provincial Glub-meii— 
is thoroughly natural; but the remark-s of spiteful dotards am not 
more agreeublu in the chorus of Matrimony than in tluit of tho 
Ayameumon, 

JJc«o we say good-bye to fault-finding for the pniseut, and con¬ 
gratulate Mr. Norris on tho coiistint variety and vivacity of hie 
Hcouea and events, and on the tiulli nnd humour of his drawings 
of character, 'I’lie botik ia woudei fully rich in types of charaotor. 
Even the young heroes have an iudividuality of their own which 
is rare. The lirst hero is ('Inml Uervia, a young lellow of cx- 
ctdlenfc parts, who has btren brought up in tJio course of a wander¬ 
ing youlli by a father who raivlv' s.ays a kind, and never does an 
ungenerous, act. He has tho sense to appreciate and like this 
hitter old diplomatist, who is a fine gentleman first, and, in tho 
second place, a human being who ha.s been soured by a misfortune 
which would have injured any temper. As for Claud, he is o.ager 
to prove himself un Euglishimin, in spite of hia foreign education, 
is ready to full in love, and is the author, under the name of Gerard, 
of n volume of verse, compo.scd both in Frencli and English. It is 
not easy for any man to write the same verses well in two languages, 
and few people can rival Mr. Uossetti's feat of tho double poem, 
lu spite uf Ohiiid's cleverness, it appears that hia little book 
was not favourably received by the Saturday Jiecietv —“ Mr. Gerard 
has tividtiiitly bestowed uiucli pnins upon his work ; and, if he will 
in future devote os great u measure of his attention to matter aa 
he has in this instance done to form, ho may,’’ &c. In fact, as a 
poet Mr. Gervis has the iault of all the other young poets. As a 
cricketer, however, in spite uf his foreign education, he wo.^^ what 
t^ir Andrew Aguecheek culls ‘‘u dog at a catch,” and he could run 
up a very pretty score. 

The interest we take in CliMid Gervis is eubordinaio to that 
excited by his father, hia moth^-r-in-law, his sister, and the very 
frank young lady whom ho marries. Old Gervis whs married 
twice—Claud and his sjstev Genevieve were the chiidren of the 
first marriage; the second wife was the I’rincc.ss Varinka 
Ouranofi’. On coming into the family estate of Suullilands, near 
a babbling watering-place named Beechborough, Gervis jwra 
brought home his family iu his yacht. This yacht is an i^vcolleot 

* Matruuony. By W. E. Nurris, Author of ** Madomoiaollo do Mvisac.’ 
London: Stnith, Elker, & Co. 188z. 
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4eTice for sbiftiiif? the scenes rapidly, and carrying the reader Md 
tha persom to the French coast at a momenta notice. Near 
..Beechhorougb old Gervis and the Piincosa were not likely to 
amuse themselves. «’Er'Ighnoas,” as the Princess is called by 
the natives, had lived a wandering life. Gervis was her third 
husband; her second had been o Pole, shot in an attempt to 
escape from the escort which accompanied him to Siberia. As 
soon as we hoar this wo readily understand why the Princess has to 
uKh Gervis for such enormous cheques, nor aro we surprised when 
H. shabby foreigner named Hirsch arrives suddenly at ^utblonds. 
ilofure the seedy alien’s advent a number of things had happened. 
The Qervisos had mode the acquaintance of two families, that of 
young Sir Frederick (or Freddy) Croft and that of Mr. Flemyng, 
of the Moat. Freddy is the type of the eternal hot joyous under- 
^aduate. He is.not clever. Claud Gervis rescues him from a 
dk'signing Miss Ijam^rt (the whole episode is sufRclently amus¬ 
ing), and carries him away from temptation in the yacht. Here 
Freddy promptly falls in love with Genevieve Gervis; a young 
Indy of great musical genius and devoted constancy of character. 

“ In those whom I love,” eays Miss Gervis, “ I lielieve I could 
ptirdon anything, any cruelty, wickedne.sd, or neglect,” and she 
needs ell nor store of charity. “ No Croft was ever constant/* 
says Freddy’s motbof, Lady Croft. Ilowover, Frederick is voi^ 
seriously in love, and tries to iuipiT>ve his mind. But Scott is the 
only poet he can stand, and, among prose writers, his boast is that 
be “ gets on very well with Macaulay.” However, Genevieve has 
tool enough for two. Her brother Claud is also obliged to fiud 
soul enough for Miss Nina Flemj'ng, a lady of great beauty, 
agility, coolness, and frankness. Nina is a thorough flirt, who 
iiiis one voice in which she addresses men and nnol her reserved 
fur her women friends. Nothing can be more naturally told than 
Nina’s love affair. As Claud has no experience of life, and readily 
falls in love with her beauty, she never attempts to hide from him 
her coldness, her greed of admiration, her indillerenco to the moral 
discomfort of being in debt.^ When they becunio engaged (the 
scene is one of the best scenes of love-making in fiction), Nina 
calmly gives her lover to unilcrstnnd tlmt love is a winged god, 
who cannot be expected to reniam constjint to any mortal pair. 
Tt is thoroughly natural that Claud should take all* Ibis frankness 
of speech as merely Niun s way. In Iho first place, ho would 
nrgne, if he argued'nt nil, she is maligning herself; and in the 
second, if she has n trace of these faults they will disappear ufU?r 
hnr marriage. But the course of the nifnir does not run smooth, 
itervis has been vexed by the visit of Hirsch, who ofl'ers to sell 
him a secret whicli will onable him to get rid of t he Princess liis 
wife. This scene is very amusing and very melodramatic. The 
passinii and fever of the swindler is eonlnisted with and cowed by 
the cool iusolonoe of Gervis. He is not at all in n temper to let 
Claud marry Miss Flemyng, esjaHjially ns that young lady's father 
is both poor and a boro. Among the many amusing minor 
cliaracters in the talo, Mr. Flemyng is perhaps the most diverting, 
lie is a stupid, pompous country gentleman, wdio has read Mr. 
Herbert SSpencer, and fancies himself a philosopher. Tie talks 
eiemnlly in the torraiiiology, which is not curt, of Mr. Spencer. 
Tt is difficult to manage a bore in a novel. Olten he Ijecomes a^ I 
tedious to the reader as in real life he would be to his unfortunate 
acquaintances. But Mr. Flemyng is not allow ed to pro-se too long or 
too much, while his intellectual versatility is (‘qual tf) tJint of his 
great roaster, and he could as ensily have discotuacd on the origin 
of religion as discovered two hundred faults in Uathiello’s Trans¬ 
figuration.” Hero is an extract from tlie eloquence of Mr. 
Flemyng;— 

“ One con’t tell wlint (rladstonc may do, flioiiudi, if lie gofs t)ie chnnivi.” 
observed (Jlniul. “ 1 otaifosa I dun’t uinlci-siand Mr. (il;i<lst<)iif.*' 

** it ia a oinirrion thing in these (Joy h,” said Mr. t'lomyng. r.ni ing his 
voice, to hear men complain that they ‘do noi, mu^Ol^tnIl^l' Mr. Glad¬ 
stone. Just »> tliu Ihipul consistory ‘did not mlder^lim■l' (ialileo, the 
AllicnianH of old ‘ did not understand ’ Aristides, and, to l ome down t»*our 
own era, thcKnglisli people nf twenty ymirn back • ili<l mtt uio’er.,t;»nd ’ the 
IVJiicc Consort. 1 would ask thosi* who thus bring wlint tiny imagine to 
itean aecusatioii v.'hcther the taiilt may not lie lather with tlieir own rom- 
prehensiun than with the statcsimui whoso iucellecl. it iViUs to gra^'p. (tf 
Ibis they may rest tissared,tliat wlieii the history ol tlie iiimeuiili emnury 
coinert to be perused by geneiatioim yet unliurn, the name of (iiadstoue 
i»ill be seen written ncio*'H it in letters of niqioii.sbable light, while those 
of many who now strut Ibe wrwld's stage, dccknl in the pride of a brief 
authority, will have passed tor ever into ihose slnub's of oblivion whitlier 
pretentious mediocrity ami self-seeking linndily inevitably tfiul.” 

If Mibb Flemyng had Wn fault Iosh (lervis could grarcely have 
wiabed to be counected w'itb her father. So ho lots Claud know 
that, if he marries, ho will receive nn income of ym/., and no 
more. Mias Fl^mvug herself is only dowered with debts. Site 
wisely I’efuses to hear of a long eugngomeut, giving Claud to 
understand that, once engaged, alio would thrL wiiit every man she 
came acroas. 8o the pair steal away. Gland in the yacht, the lady 
In » Bteamer, and are married in l*'rnnce. 

So fast Mr. Norris has chiefly shown us English society—tattling 
> provincial society, the society of largo aud rowdy country houses, 
where people beiir-light, and Freddy’s sisler, Miss Croft, gives an 
admirer a Dlach eye. Now he lakes us to Paris, where Nina is at 
first exceedingly nappy, where Claud tries to write fur the press 
and the stage, where the Ib-iticess Vaiinka is protociingGeoevidve, 
>?h6M HizKh comes and practises chantuge, it is, we think, an 
«iTor in art to make Iliitiich os cool and aarcastic as Gervis himself. 
The two characters in the latter part of the tale are superficially 
idike, whereoa in the earlier scenes Hirsch’s coarse violence anif 
ixiasiou were a foil to the icy repose of Gervis. In Paris the wolf 
‘ WTosM to the door of Nina and Claud. The latter finds it hard to 


get anj 'work to do in jottnudiiiii,. fteyls «& a]ino«t>absoltito 
milure. The scenes of the itoiy irihid^i eoncerqed wHb Iho. 
]^aY| with manamus and dramatte a|^bi% e^padiailY Ilw fiuuoof 
and friendly Eu^ne Poinsot, have a fptM and iiOTdt wtenitt., lb. 
Norriff is at home in many rarietieB of life; hit PVehcli'mhhi UMb 
of letter, gamblers, and scoundrela, his baibarona &iia(ila]| 
General, are almost as good as his rowdy, iU-temnered young katda 
and gosriping admirals and prosy Spencerian phuos(>p}ier. 

lx>ve flits away, as Nina had prophesied, from the room tip four 
pair of stairs. Claud’s wife returns to the Moat, her lhtber‘’a 
house. The plot, as far as it is concerned with Hirsch and the 
Princess, thickens and is cleared. Nina’s conduct in England—wa 
do not mean to spoil the story by going into detail— brings Claud 
home, and there is trouble of the worst sort at Soutblanda and the 
Moat. l)o the clouds blow off, or does Matrimmy end in 
tempests and tears? The tender-hearted reader may read on in 
peace of mind. The tragedy, such as it is, is not of Uie sort that 
will break his heart. Besides, it is too common a tra|^d^ to be 
noticed at nil in this world of ours. VVe trust Mr. Noms will socm 
givo us a now novel, as amusing as, and more consistent, than this 
lively Berios of sketches and events. 


ANOTHER ARCTIC VOYAGE.* 


I N the Slimmer of 1879, Captain Albert Markham, the well- 
known naval officer who sailed in the Alert with Sir Geoigu 
Nares, made a bold yachting voya^ on the coasts of Novaya 
Zemlya. Of this an account has just been published, to which un- 
foitunattily either be or his brother, Mr. Olemeots Maritham, who 
has seen the work through the press, has given a very ammtious 
title. Thu narrative is called A Polar ReconnoMsanca, whereas what 
Ouptiiin Mnrkbam has to describe is nothing but a yacht voyagB 
along couslB which, in comparison witbP mtuiy other portions of the 
Arctic regions, have been very fairly explored. Tho success of an¬ 
other vessel, the Tri/letft Jiarente^ which was making an Arctic 
voy.ige at the same lime, confirmed Captain Markham in 
views w inch ho ])reviously entertained respecting the possibility 
ul reii hing a high north latitude by Franz Josef l^and; 
but there was uuthing in his own exuloratiuu to justify tho title 
he has chosen. He was able to maue collections of cousider- 
ublo value, and no doubt deserves great credit for the in- 
dill'crence which he showed to the most hideous discomfort, and 
for the courage he displayed in navigating n, small and ill-equipped 
Builing vessel in Arctic seas. Ho did all he could with the means 
at his dispoHal; but those means were so limited that, as an ex¬ 
plorer, be could only achieve little, and certainly cauuot be said 
to have made a reiJonuuissauce ” of the route to the Pole, seeing 
that his highest point was far south of what has been reached by 
others, ami Boine distance south of what was reached by another 
vusBol during the sitiue eeuson. The circumstances under whiedk 
h(^ btnrted were peculiar, and he certainly bliowed that pluck and 
readinesB which huppilv are still tho stvongeftt characteristics of 
Kngliish hemueu. Ills friend Sir Henry Gore Booth, bent on the 
slaughter of walruses, had arranged for a trip to the coast of Novaya 
Zciuiyu, and af^ked Captain Markham to join him. The invita¬ 
tion, however, only arrived on Saturday, April 26tb, and the start 
for Norway hud to bo made on Thursday, May ist. Such attrac¬ 
tions, however, hud the Arctic seas for Captain Markham that he 
obtained leave from the Admiralty, and made all his preparatiouB 
wiibiii the sliort time ut his command, and sailed on the day 
named. In the prospective biiUrhery of walruses he took ap¬ 
parently but Biuail interest, his real desire being for the nobio 
'ifork of exploration, and he a(^cordiI>gly induced his friend 
to ncqah'bt-e in a stipulation that when their craving **for 
the blood, or rather tlio oil, of seals and walruseB had 
been appeased,” they should employ their time in the more 
iuiporUiut work of the examiualioii of tho edge of the pock- 
ici', ai u late season of tho year, in the northern part of what 
is now’ generally known as Barents Sea.” The understanding was 
well adhered to, and the exciting sport of sending bullets and 
Bpeai s into great masses (ff blubber was not apparently so zealously 
luUowod us to prevent Captain Markham Irom exploring to the 
be?.t of bis power, although unfortunately he woe not able to 
uchieie anything of note. 

After describing the circumstances under which be started, 
Captain Markham arrests his narrative for awhile to give 
HU uecoimt of tho previoua voyages on these coasts, and this 
is certainly tho best part of bis book. We ore aware of no 
other volume which contains tho same amount of infurmatioii 
ou tills very interesting subject. The story » a singular one, 
as Englishmen, according to their wont, began the work of ex¬ 
ploration, but, certainly not according to their wont, gave it up, 
while oiheis persevered. lo 1553 the first attempt at the di^ 
CO very of a North-I^st pts^e was made by Sir Hugh 
Willoughby. He perished, with the crows of two ships; but 
this did not daunt other navigators, and expeditions tailed for the 
unknown region in 1556,1^80, and 1608. In 1676 two vessels 
we.e despatched by the Admiralty to attempt the passage toOhhik. 
Nothing, however, was achieved; and, after this fiulure^EnglSiliiiie& 
were content to leave the Novaya Zemlya seas alone for nearly two 
oeuturivs. W ith other nations the case was very different; HaMi 
Norwegiansi and KuseiauB made voyage after voyage ,to the 


* A PeHat Seconnaistaape, By Albert Gk MaiUuun, F.R.G.fi., Oaptafa 
Royal Navy. London; C. Kssan Faul it Go 
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iiUitdii. 4 ^liMe «fe oiuefullj, and nt 'the auiie tine hrieflji de» 
acrthed Oeptain tferkham, i^bo haa eyideatlj taken gredt pains 

with this of bia snl^Ject The escpedidon to which he 
deyotaa most a(Mioa is the famous one of Ikrats, who in 1596-97 
ytwtefid at loe Ham on the east coast of Novaya Zemlja, and 
died shortlj after the homeward Toyage was commenced. As is 
well known, the house which Barents and his followers erected, 
and in which they passed the winter, was foun^standing in 1871 
hj the kmons ioe-oayigator Oarlsen; hut it is not so w^l known 
, that lee Haven was reached and the house again examined in 
1875 ^7 Ofaarles Gardner, an English yachtsman, whose dash- 
Ing voyages through the Matyushin Bhar and up the east coast of 
Novi^a Zemlya are mentioned by Cimtain Markham. Mr. Gard* 
Bsr iouod a numher of relies of the Dutch sailors which Oarlson 
had overlooked, and on his return ho presented them to the Dutch 
Government, who were justly anxious to possess them. Ilis re> 
markable voyage has scarcely attracted in England the attention it 
deserved. 

After the historical chapters, in which the numerous expedi¬ 
tions to Novaya Zemlya, and into the sens which surround it, are 
described, Oaptain Markham s book terribly declines in merit. 
Like too many travellers, he has not learnt how to avoid unneces- 
saiy detail, and he has not that literary power which enables a 
writer to make trivial incidents amusing and even intercst- 
. ing. In an account of an ordinary voyage to Tronnioo the 
roMor gets on unpleasant foretaste of the prolix narn tlve in 
store for him, and sees that Captain Markham, like a Conti¬ 
nental etcm>ne, is going to spare iiim nothing. At Tromso the 
travellers found awaiting them the little cutter Jnljoi'n^ which Bir 
Henr^ Gore Booth bod hired for the Arctic voyage. The de¬ 
scription of what happened after they took possession of her is 
curious, as showing how careless explorers sometimes are even 
in those matters which they understand best. The votuniu 
Corlsen, whom Captain Markham' met, was uniible, ho says, “ to 
conceal the very poor opinion he had of our skipper .Torgei).sen, 
who had had no experience of the ice, and was not even a sailor.” 
As this man was not only captain, but owner, of the Jsfi^orn, the 
travellers would doubtless have had great dilliculty in getting rid 
of him ; hut, in any case, they might have insisted on his having 
good men under him. Anparently they did not tremble them* 
selves at all, but contentedly went to sea with Jorgensen and his 
crew. In time they found that the foolish old man was ruled and 
guided by two barpooners, who apparently did all they could to 
mar the voyage, and that the other sailors were, with one excep¬ 
tion, but p^r creatures. Thus, ill commanded and ill manned, 
the Jtltjom sailed from Tromso on May l8th, and reached, with¬ 
out more dilliculty than was to ho expected in the tempeKtuous . 
seas which had to bo traversed, the Matyushin Shar—that is, the 
strait between the northern and southern islands of Novaya 
Zemlya. Oaptain Markham desired to pass through this strait 
to tile Kara'Bea; hut this was found to ho impossible, so 
the liiljorH proceeded along the western, const. Tbo season 
was a g(Jod onoi navigation was, for the Arctic regions, easy; 
and Cross Island, lat. 76'’ N., was reached on July 11. Hero 
the travellers examined the hut in which Tuhiesen, a Nor¬ 
wegian walruS'hiiuter, had passed tlio winter in 1873. It being 
found impossible to get further north, the Jgf^ot'n'a head was 
turned to the south on the iSth of July, and on tbo 21st 
she re-entered the Mntyushin Shnr. In describing this voyage 
Unptaiu. Markham expends 88 octavo ages. P. 117 of his book 
tolt of the departure from Tromao, and p. 205 of the second arrival 
in the Straits. As may be gatherixl from this statement, bia pro¬ 
lixity is in parts almost intolerable, and probably many readers of 
a dull narraiive of dull davs will be strongly inclined to abandon the 
author when ho anchors in the stniits for the second time, under 
the impression that bo has nothing to narrate which is the least 
worth attention. It is only fair to say, however, that such a pro¬ 
ceeding, although natural, would he wrong. Without making a 
“ Polar lieconnaiMance ” properly so called, or discovering anything 
new, Captain Markham achieved a good deal after his return to 
the Matyushin Shar, as he passed through it, end subsequently 
doubled the highest point of Novaya Zemlya. His account 
of the latter part of his voyage is therefore well worthy of atten¬ 
tion. 

For the passage of the Straits the explorers bad to wait some 
time, and of course, respecting this time of waiting, Captain 
Markham is as pitiless as he is in the rest of his oook. At 
length, however, the small barrier of ice which stopped pro¬ 
gress broke up, and the Iubjom sailed into the Kara Sea. 
That sea was found to he full of heavy ice, but the little 
vessel's head was turned in the one direction in which progress 
seemed possible, and she proceeded some distance along the 
eastern coast of the southern island, to the great dread of the 
cowardly crew, who. it seems, decided that they would imiuedi- 
Etelv abandon the snip without consultation with the Englishmen 
if they tboujght themselves in any danger. The voyage to the 
south waa stopped near Capollessen, pack-ice barring the way, and 
the ia^om returned to the Matyushin Shar, whore she found the 
jintch exploring schooner WtUetn Sarenttf which had been 
despatched for Ice Haven, but had boon stopped by the pack, as 
the Iiibjom was. The Captain waa determined to make another 
attempt, hoping to find the pack dispersed, and his example w'ai 
eourageousiy followed by Captain Markham and his friend, who 
xesolved to see once more bow high they could take their little 
veseel. In company with the Dutch schoouer, she sailed back 
through the Matyushin Shar, but in the open sea outside the two 


vessels parted. The Js^m again made for the north, and reached 
without diffionltj the point where she had previously stopped. 
The water was now clear of ice, and after aome delay, cauoeA 
by a gale of wind, the boldly-sailed cutter went on, passed 
Ice Gape, and rounded the northern extremity of Novaya. 
Zemlya. On this achievement Oaptain Markham prides himsmf, 
and with justice, for though ships heloDgiog to other natione have 
made the same voyage hetore, toe little was the first vessel 

which ever carriod the Brit!^ flag to the northward of thisfamoua 
island. The voyage could have wen prolonged for some distance,, 
at all events, along the eastern coast, which was apparently auito 
dear, but the timorous crew struck work, after a lUtle souiuing. 
had been made, so a course had to be shaped for the north. 
Oaptain Markham strongly hoped to be able to sight Franx 
Josef Land, but this good fortune was denied him, ns some distance 
south of it he was stopped by the ice. The WtUem Barmtt was 
more fortunate, as, wnile the labjiirn was off the northern ex¬ 
tremity of Novaya Zemlva, she was taken as high as lat. 79** ^oT 
N., and Frans Josef I.iRiid was distinctly seen by those on board her. 
As Captain Markham's vessol was absolutely stopped by the be,, 
there was nothing to be done but to shape her course homeward. 
A fair run was made, which Captain Markham is mercifully brief 
in describing, and on September 2i8t Tromso was reached, wbera 
the voyage of the laljom came to an end. 

In nialnng this voyage Captain Markham and his friend showedT 
undoubtedly great courage and admirable indiirerence to discom¬ 
fort and privation. The dangers of Arctic navigation are far 
greater for a sailing vessel than for a steamer, and in tompestuoua 
sens life on board such a small craft n-s the lahjdrn must have been 
well nigh as miserable na anything that can do conceived. It ia 
not wise, however, to claim mrthis dashing trip any importance aa 
a voyage of Arctic exploration. Such knowledge as was obtained 
respecting the possibility of making Franz Josef I^and was gained,, 
not by tJio laftjom, but by the W^ftn Barettia, and it is not easy 
to see that any suhstantiiil addition to geographical knowledge h*a 
been made by Captain Markham. He deservos all credit as an ener¬ 
getic English sailor, but not in this case as an explorer. Should hi» 
work reach a second editipti, it is to be hoped that, in revising it, 
ho will bear in mind Sydney Smith’s famous advice, and strike out. 
every other word. Ilis narrative, reduced to half its present 
length, may be readable, though it will still be a great deal toa 
long. It is curious to conipiire the brief narrative in which 
Lieutenant I’alander described the voyage of the Vega with this, 
portentous account of a sail on the coasts of Novaya Zemlya iu a 
very favourable season. 


TirOLT-OPK’S LIFE OF CICERO.* 


M U. ANTHONY TROLLOPE, who has plenty of good sense,. 

was very unlikely to commit tho mistake of ushering ia 
his Life of C^ero with one of those sonorous exordia which his. 
hero loved. On tbo coiitrury, ho takes the earliest opportunity oC 
signifying his wish tlint this work, after growing under his handa 
half flpoutancdusly, should be regarded as quasi-posthumous 
“should it,” however, “oppear” (as happily the gods and tha 
booksellers have allowed it to appear) “ during my life, I may 
have become callous through age to criticism.” 

So easy and gonial a tone goes far towards disarming cayil; and 
yet, competent ns Mr. Trollope undoubtedly w'Rs in many respects 
for the tusk which ho chose to set himself, and admirably as ia 
the execution of parts of it he has turned to account his literary 
gifts, we are unable to offer him our congratulations on the result 
of his labours. Unle&s Mr. Trollope seriously thought that the 
baliiDCo of opinion concerning Cicero had received a severe shock 
by the publication of Mr. Froude's dVesr/r, and that he was. 
bound to set the world right again, w'« cannot easily account 
for tha appearance of his Cicero. He certainly had no secret evilr 
design, such as, hereminda us, De Qtiiuccy imputed to Middleton; 
for, though room is found in this biography for a few mild jests, 
against the bishops, the occasion was not a specially promising one 
for oblique satire; and Mr. Trollope, as we shall see, even im 
writing Roman history, writes all like an English gentlomaist 
of the must recent times lie cannot have merely intended to 
accentuate the placid candour of Mr. Forsyth, to v^hom he 
pays a compliment both merited and generous; while his excoK 
lent judgment has restrained him from trying more than a* 
pass or two with so formidable a champion of tho Personal a» 
Mommsen. He modestly deprecates any pretensions to a critical 
scholarship which might have justified him in attempting a new: 
selection or a readjustment of his materials, and in matters in¬ 
volving questions ot genuineness either cheerfully depends on the^ 

E uidance of others, or confidingly requests to be allowed to bold 
ia own view guand ttmna. For minuter inquiries he manifestly 
has neither time nor inclination. Ho frankly owns that he does 
not read German, which, considering how much trouble Briickoer 
has spared his successors, must be doomed no sttiall inconvonienca 
tff have sullered under. But, unless we mistake, he likewise lacks 
that closer familiarity with the personages of his stoiy, os pictured, 
by themselves or their contemporaries, which is observable for. 
instance in tbo work of M. Gaston Boissier. To be sure, it is mani¬ 
fest enough that this biography is not written for the small world of 
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^liajteal seholam, though in Ita clrole^ if only hy Virtue of the vigors 
<kM i^mplidty of his tmnslatioiis, Mr* Trollope Slight fairly okim to 
Ito loeloded. Had his book been inteadoa for such an addreie, 
^e author would assuredly hate ptu^d his text, or diirected bii 
literary executors to purge it, from some of its more mtesque 
misprints. The cdla atrulit would hare been reduced to its 
m^r dimoDsions, and the GaneepAra would haye recoyered tbeir 
4ae number of syllables. Cicero would not have repeatedly cried 
^ dm JiomamiB" and the molt notorious of his hexameters would 
not have consistently been turned into arrant nonsense. We 
might have been spared some more or less interesting information 
«a to the Boman practice of three names, ending with the curiously 
incorrect statement that, in Cicero's case, ** the nomen, Tullius, 
was that of the family”; and in compensation might hare 
become acquainted with the actual appellation of the ** young noble¬ 
man ” who accused Catiline of conspiracy, and whom Mr. Irollope 
lather loosely calls ** Paulus Lepidus.’’ There is something irri¬ 
tating in needless inexactness, oven though its material importance 
he as trivial aa in the instance of the fuuny little drcumstautial 
flourish as to Milo eating ifirdinrs in his exile. The almost studied 
tiegloct with which Mr. Trollope has permitted such specks as 
these to remain, and to oll'end whoever is sensitive enough to be 
•offended by them, shows that the class of readers contemplated 
by him cannot have been one which ropards accuracy as a literary 
quality of cardinal importance. Manifestly, he has written for a 
public wluch likes to read rapidly, to see clearly, and to judge 
foundly. 

No clever book written by a clever man is likely altogether to 
miss its mark; and some of the very faults of manner in which 
the author of thie biography indulges may with some readers serve i 
the purpose for which it was composed. Thus, the book is as full 
•of repetitions as a novel, let us say, of Hichardson's. There are 
many little oxeiirsuscs of shrewd sense and ripe wisdom of the 
world, into which our author knows how to lapse in a pleasantly 
-unostentatious way, but which, all the same, only those whose 
reading is a mere pastime are unwilling to take for gnmtcd. 
Mr. Trollope is master of many other little arts, nor do we 
•doubt that he will succeed in commending to many who, like 
himself, hate cant mid love fair play, Lis new variation of n favourite 
theme.' His general judgment of Cicero is, moreover, some¬ 
thing more than specious; to our mind at least it is only an ex¬ 
aggerated presentment of a very reosoimhle view, and of one 
which prejudice alone can set down as altogether untenable. 

Cicero, if Mr. Trollope’s opinion be coiTcct, was so much better 
than his contemporaries and countrymen, and his times were so 
much worse then ours (the late election disclosures uotwilhstaud- 
ing), that ho is deserving of praise which, if translated into the 
language of his own rhetoric, would leave far behind it the great 
orator’s most exalted estimate of his own merits. Nor 'does ho 
think this only, or mainly, because of those literary achieve¬ 
ments on whidi Mr. Trollope dwells so enthusiastically. ** He 
tells us” (says Mr. Trollope iu a striking passage concerning 
•Cicero’s world-renownod“ Dream of Scipio,” which be has taken the 
trouble to translato in an appendix) “ that we may not hope that 
•our fame shall be heard of on the other side of the Ganges, or that 
our voices shall como down through many years. I myself road 
this dream of Scipio in a volume found iu Australia, and read it 
two thousand years after it was written.” For Cicero’s pbilosi)pl»y 
in general, h(»wevt‘r, his moat recent biographer has the quiet con¬ 
tempt of a nractical man. It would have sufficed to say with the 
^mperate Mr. Forsyth that, “ ns a philosopher, Cicero had no 
pretensions to origirmlity." According to Mr. Trollope, he had as 
•a philosopher no pretensions to he taken seriously at all. 


It was with him a game of pitir, ormunented with all the learning of 
paat ages, fie had found the schools full of it st Alliens, and had inken 
sis port in their teaching. It had been pleasant to him to cull himself a 
•disaplfl Of Plato, and to Jiold himself aloof from the siraitncss of the Stoics 
and tram the mundane theories of tho followers of Kpiourns. U had been 
for Ititn also to take on interest iu that play. But\o suppose that 
■Ciocro, tho modern Cicero, the Ciceiu of the world, Ciacro the polished 

S nUeman, Cicero the soft-hcurtcd, Cicero the hater, Cicero the lover, Ciecro 
e human, was a lieliover in Greek philosophy, that he had taken to liim- 
f|df and fed upon those shreds and tatters and dry 8ticit^ that ho had ever 
BStisfled himself with sueh a mode of living as they could prumisc to him, 
Is, indeed, to mistake the man. Ills soul was quiveringly alive to those 
mstincts which now govern us. Go among our politicians, and von shall 
hnd this man and the otWr, who, in after-dinner talk, shall call himself an 
Epicttreatif or shall think liimsclf an Academician, He has carried away 
something of tho learning ol'liis college days, and reniembors enough of fafs 
school exercises for that But when ho has to make a speech for or against 
Protection, then you will find out whore lies his philosophy. 


We quote this tirade (as we must take leave to call it) for what 
it is worth. True as it is that to Cicero philoaophy won but the 
vsBbm of bis last years, yet there is no reason but to believe that 
Ip hvn as to Bacou (to whom Mr, Trollops has in some respects 
inaptly compared him) it soas a refuge, not, as it was to 
Bcliogbroite. a cloak. At least, however. Mr. Trollope is right in 
adt seeUng for tho very Cicero in his philosophical disputations, 
4 **^ in homing near to him in those moral essays whlch-^the Hh 
ijfhiititi partioular—deal with the conduct of life and the sen]^ 
liuwit s thirt should animate it. For it is in seutiment and condtuR 
biographer thinks, Cicero stood on a level far above; 
Httoira bii age and country, jbod came as.near as a Koman of his' 
tlhliboilld to dUr modem standard of« Ohristian. and a gentleman.' 
ThM biiw, winch Mr. Trollope annoon^ at the outsetyiheagaia 
snaiA sgidll enftimB, tisiog to the height of enthusiasm in dechmng 
disj^yed by CMo. in Oilicia (aceordiug to | 


his owii^eTidlhol,#hidh1idkrhtekvi^i^^ nfftelilonwhitla' 
eter to reject) *<Ss to me 

After this; ire are hardly sorprUed tolad Itf. Ihollhpe hashrdUvg' 
the conjecture, in oonnezion with ditmi ftbSt ^ 

He seams to have .pNjectsd hiroaeir outof hii'ownUjnsInmtSliosa iiib^ 
of thought which have come to na with Christianity, eud eudh h smgM-* 
tion ftom this woman after an iUteWouiM of SO many yesm ainit wwr 
been very grievona him. > , 

Elsewhere it is incidentally stated that Oieero^i ^loeo for Bi 
was unbounded,” till she committed the^ unpardonable' sin of dis¬ 
honesty in her accounts. At all ovents, he married affahi Is iikm 
as he could; nor are his relations to Terentia among those whieh' 
we should have selected as illustrating his advance beyoUd noimfd 
Homan ideas. In general, however, it seems to us that we ava 
justified iu holding Cicero to have been a man of rare refinement, 
due to singularly assiduouB self-culture and to a dispOmtion' 
naturally in harmony with what was heat around him; and 
accordingly to have boon, as his biographer phrases it, "of W the 
Homans the most humane.” His lovo of peace was genuine, evuu 
though (If wo rightly follow Mr. Trollope) he can hardly be said’ 
to have made a discovery ranking with those of Columbus and 
Galileo, when he foresaw the ultimate prevalence of the peaceful 
achievements of the mind over the bloody laurels of war. Much 
that Cicero divined, others—Homan contemporaries or Gra^ 
masters of his—doubtless divined together with or before him; 
and, indeed, wo have no right to suppose that even in conduct—in 
the philanthropic administration of his province, for instance— 
none but himself could be his parallel. Mr. Trollope has vety^ 
truly observed that it has been Cicero's hard lot to be Judged more 
censoriously than others, because, os his biographer pute it, 

" Chance has given us Cicero in his night-shirt.” On the other 
hand, ns many proprmtors no doubt resembled Verres when in 
Sicily, so a few pro-consuls may havo resembled Cicero when in 
Cilicia—only that they had no Atticus to preserve their letters. 
At the same time, there is reason for the mute indignation con¬ 
veyed in Mr. Trollope’s brief fuot-noto :—** Professor Mommsen 
says no word of Cicero’s government in Cilicia.” 

For reasons already sufiiciently indicated, we have preferred 
rather to touch upon the general characteristics of this biography 
than to discuss at length any special part of it. The tone of 
; tho book will have bccomo suliiciently obvious from what has 
been said here; and Mr. Trollope’s admirers will easily understand 
how distinct a series of impressions, unaccompanied by any dis¬ 
agreeable appearance of eilbrt, ho has in it contrived to convey. 
Ills skill as a narrator is particularly shown in graphically told 
episodes, like that of the case of tho unlucky S. Hoscius Amerinus, 
and his characteristic lucidity in admirahle^summaries such as 
that of tho great Vorrino case itself. The so-called " Philippics,” 
too, and the circumstances which led to their successive comp 
position, are brought before us with vivid brevity; for Mr. 
Trollopo is quite capable of illustrating by the example of a style 
at once nervous iind- lucid the monuing of his paradox, that 
the " perfect orator ” is at tho present day " a ]^rson neither 
desired nor desirable.” Nothing, again, could bo more sensible 
than the way in which he once more lays the ghost (which we 
fancy has been walkrog again of late) of Professor Beesly’s 
theories about Catiline and liis con8]nracy, or pricks the fancy 
concerning Ca?snra preconceived idea of his own mission of 
beneficence. Nor should we omit to add that occasionally rite 
biographer's knowledge of men hns atood him in quite as good 
stead as his knowledge of books. Thus he professes in an early 
part of his book, that" of Pouipcy” (as he boldly chooses to call 
him) he has " but a vague conception.” Yet it speedily appean 
that Mr. Trollope’s conception of tho great man, whose essential 
smallness it tooK so long a time for the course of events to expose, 
and in whom, as is here most truly said, may be rocogniseu tbe 
evil genius of Cicero’s political ^fe, is a shrewdly correct, one. But 
it is hardly necessary to say that want of acuteness is the last 
defect likely to be obiected to tho writer whom we are criticising. 
If, for all tnat, we adhere to our opinion that this biography of 
Cicero is superfluous, it is because it seems to us neither thoiodgh 
nor sustained, unr balanced, nor careful enough to hold its own 
among a crowd of competitors. Should we prove to be mistaken, 
and should the skill shown in part of these volumes, and the kindly 
tone which pervades them, keep them alive os a popular Ifio^phy, 
a priming baud might do much to augment their attiaetRreneas. ' 
In that case we should be the last to grudge the success of the 
book, if only for tho reason that it seeks to vindicate for its hero 
praise which is really bis duo, though it seems foolishosis to 
so many critics, that of an unselfish patriotism. If this be sJilowed 
to Cicero, everything else may be forgiven him, ineladiaff the 
egotism that was the source of nlne-tenus of the abuse WhlcD has 
teen heaped upon him, and which Mr. Trollope, lito a prudh&t 
apologist, admits without further ado. 


THE TEN YEARS* TENAliT.'” f 

T he short stories or by Messrs# BiiSiat and Bioa JMt 

issued iu three-volume form oo not suffer Ity comparimwi^ 
their predecessors of the same lond^ wMehit mbai^ lieoii'^ 
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^ ;t]teir ^uoftt fbnnidftbb innJi $^. Tb9 fkorjf 
Tihioh gim. ii« tiaoie tp tl^e. yolitmes, 
liak»nM,.t0.1Ji9 >9^ Weird. And f^aci^aitnig CStrte ^ 

Mft Xiift ppens fVfwent]^ ;$»» Q£0,'^,ikt ftm liotel in^ 

Scairteotbgli*^ wiiBre. the euppoeed narrator vn ttayitifi« fc^omo 
of tl^, flompKoy ito tha houae.have got nn ptivate. theatricals, 
wlu^,:)ie .tcqd the . oowpa of which he ohserves 

theaudienoa xather ! more than he does the fetors. Among the 
Bpeo^toxh. hp ^.redonis6S many usual types, hut' his attention 
is ohihfly eavght hy ** a man between fifty and sixty years 
of Ilia hair was * grayed' but not white; bis whiskers 
were {^yer than hU hair; his face was puffy and red; his 
nose, wik heietaiiily swollen with good living and little exercise; 
has,llpa wpre rather thick; his eyes were bright; his forehead 
was broad; his chin was square. It was the face of a man who 
^ had; .liv^ and enjoyed all his fifty yoiira.” What is peculiar 
about , this personage is the odd kind of attention which ho 
pays to th# play, which is of the fan and snufi-box period, w*Ith 
Its ^'.parade musty opigrains and stale claptrap.'’ lie neither 
lai^hs nor sighs; hut, wlienever any business ’’ involving the 
mauog^ment of a fan or snufi-hux, or the nice conduct of a 
clouded cane, occurs, he shakes his head critically; and when a 
minuet is dwoed, ^acofully enough as it seems to others, ho 
appears unable to endure the sight. From those and other obser¬ 
vations the narrator comes to the conclusion that the man wiiom 
he has been watching must be a London manager, who has gone 
to see the play **just as the atteiidants at one Turkish bath spend 
Uttle holiday in visiting rival cstabliBbTuonts.” This im- 
pf^usuou is changed, however, by a cunvorsatiuu which takes place 
afterwards ip the smoking-room, when the unknown, calling 
for a brandy«and-8oda, observes, “ it is always advisable to fall in 
with Uie habits of the current geiiomtion. A hundred years 
ago—in 1760 for instance—gentlemen did not drink brandy-and- 
soda, nor did they smoko tobacco. Common people, country 
clergy, light porters, and the like took their pipes. Hut not 
gentieuien.” Theso mid Btetemeuts Lave, as the uan-ator observes, 
much the same efiect as two or throe copy book-texts would have; 
but the unknown's remarks rapidly acquire a curious interest. 
Falling foul of the manner in which one of the amateur actors has 
handled his suuH-box, he cries, “ The true way hi oiler the snufi- 
box, the courtly way, is—thus," and ho then “ stood up and 
assumed au attitudo whicJi, in his frock-coat, seemed profoundly 
ridiculous." Tiie rest of his conversation is marked in the 
same way. by a strange air of being ultere<l by a person 
who has actuallv lived in and known tiie manners of a past 
age. Xt is brought to a close by his admitting that there is one 
thing by the abolition of which the luimau race has benefited, 
that thing being the tallow caudle, of the iiorrors of which he 
gives au eloc^uent desiiription. The same night the narrator has 
an oppojTtuuity of saving the unknown, wboi^o mime is Montagu 
Jekyli, from being buHocuted or burnt in his bed, and in the agi¬ 
tation of the moment Jekyli makes an even more curious reference 
than before to the eighteeiiib century. Twice again the narrator 
falls in with him, once in 1870, once in 1880; nnd on the latter 
occasion he reveals bis singular history, beginning it with this 
statement:—'^1 was born in the parish of Malvern, being the 
eldmtson of a gentlomau of good lumily, on the fourteenth day 
of, August, in the year one. thousand six hundred nnd lii'ieeu.'’ 
Tharestof Mr. Jekyll's account of himself, and his subsequent 
fortunes, readers may be left to discover i'or themselveH. 

. Thp second story in the volumes, “ Sweet Nelly, My Heart's 
nelight,” deals, and deals succeeslully, with the raunuers of the 
contury for which Mr. Montagu Jekyli hud so great a love. 
Nelly Carellis, the heroine and relater 0:’ the story, is the daughter 
of Jiubert Carellis, who was grandson of one John Carellis, 
who came to the province (Virginia) in the ship which brought 
the.first company of Cieiitl(Muen Adventurers. 'I'heru were, alas! 
too many geulleuteu on board that vessel, there being fifty of that 
rank to a po.>r tlireu of labouring men. 'J'ln^y were too proud to 
dig, bein^ all Hrmi;.>eri and t.>squiivs, although younger sous. >Somo 
of them in consequence proudly peri.shed of starvation ; some fell 
iightiug the ImiiHus ; a lew, however, of w'Lom John Carollis was 
uue, survived tJio nrat disasters of the colony, and became lords of 
vast territories covered with forest, in a corner of w^hich they began 
to plant tobacco." Then follows u curiously interesting account of 
Virginian life and mitiiiiers at the dale of the story, which has a com- 
nioudahlo air of s^ontHiieity that suggests its having been written by 
a person steeped in the knowledge oi thoso times, as naturally Nelly 
Opvellia was. On the death of her father Nelly is sent to London 
to be the ward of Alderman Medlycott, a rich merchant, who is 
a cousin of the family. She is met on her arrival by the 

Ald^gmans chief factor, ** a young man, soberly attired in a brown 
squats^t coat, with long cmauianco waistcoat down to his knees,*’ 
v^osb name is Christopher March, and w'ho plays a most im- 
poftait part in the exciting story which follows, Before she 
bas been long in the house Nelly discovers two curious facts about 
Christopher march. Jenny, the alderman's daughter, confides to 
bsr- a little love afioir of hers. ** Does no one know anything 
dKiutitP''says Nelly. “ No one,” she answers. Christopher March 
iMsiiias his.ietters and gives them to me privately. 1 send mine to 
V^lliiliGofi'oe Unuse. It is like the novel of Olariuda or the Secretsof 
a JXstot ail iti letters.’' This oonduct on Christopher March's part 
m,^^jr;(.refiieoiS| *,* very remarkable in so good a young tnon.” 

ayamagiowdi are jpiayed, and M^Sr Mediyeott gambles with 
mat exbitsment^iid with very bad luck, and the next monfiug 
^^lUf^tolli NaUy that “ when my mother loses at cards she always 


: sends for Pbriatopber Mhich. HenyM' htt.iiioii^ withdlt m 
ibther^ hnowisig anyfidng' about it what ihe dm wit* tot 
money wi^h She T^lns 1 eannot tell.** Then the jdrjs go,,eut. 
ahopjfangi imd the next aaj go to chtuoh at tea in the moasw^ 
'when is "aatomshed to see the ladies M thflijr aome 1* 

‘ bowing to their friends in the pews. Nor did it seem to me ne* 
coming for gentlemen carrying their hats under one mnn, and 
' having their canes suspended from the button of their right Meeve^. 
to take Out little telescopes and look up and down the nhuroh, 
Bpving out their friends.*’ Here Jenny points out her secret flame». 
whom she chooses to call Lysander, snd who seems to Nelly to be a 
sufficiently mean-looking creature. Presently the plot bemns to' 
thicken. Christopher March first conveys some verses to Nelly (who is- 
a great heiress), and then, when she sends for him to rebuke him, 
makes a formal proposal for her hand, which she meets with the^ 
dignified admonition which it demands. This is presently followed 
by an offer from L)rd lOardesley, a handsome and mllant young 
man. riis proposal is seriously considered by the Alderman, whO' 
knows that nis father was h gambler, and has hoard that tihe Boa 
itas inherited his tasle.s. Thus the matter is left in suspense. 
Nelly hears first from her faithful old nurse, who has mysterious 
ways of finding out things, that Ijord Eardesley ia the steadiest 
young man in London, and then from the Alderman that he is a 
gambler and a profligate and must never marry her. It comes to 
the knowledge of Nelly and her nurse that Eardesley has been 
slandered by Ohristopner March; but the Alderman is hard to 
convince, and the nurse Alice makes up her mind that Nelly 
must herself see Lord Eardesley. Cloaked and hooded she and 
Alice drive off together to his lodgings, and find that he has gona 
to Dunton’s in Covent Garden, whither they can, if th^^ choose, 
Lis servant says, follow him without any apprehension of ill-usage 
or insult; for “ ladies, especially court ladies, often put on a hood 
nnd ma.sk, and so disguiKt'.d, went to this house, or to OupidV 
(iardens, or the Fully on the Thames, for a frolic—where the^ 
could see without bidng seen, and watch their lovers or their 
husband.'^.’’ They procure the necessary pass-word, and go in:— 

In the lirpt rootn there was a band of music, which was ploying a minaet 
As we entered. Four coup]e.s were dancing. 1 looked hurriedly to see if 
iny lurd wj.h niiinng tlicin, but ho was not. It was a foolish girl's jenlottiy. 
Vy hy bliotild lio. not dance, if Iho fancy took him ? We pass^ on, my 
jiurnc and 1, whilu many a curious look was turned upon da, to the next 
I'uoin. Here there was supper laid out, with bottL‘..s of Port, Malmsey, ami 
llorileanx in idcnty, apniircuMy free for all aiiiuTs. But no one as yet was 
eating or drinking. Then we came to the third room, where there were 
.SCI with cards nnd counters, and parties were sitting at them playing 
itinbre and quadrille, jiml ns madam at home, at that same time, was play¬ 
ing with her frU'iids. Lastly, there was the fourth room. And this wfls- 
erowded. Fur ben; they were gambling indeed. At a table sat one who* 
held the bank : bo pluyed ag.-Unst all ; a pile of gold was before Mm ; a 
uiiin ^tood <in either side of him raking in the money and paying it out 
ruiiini the tabic were, elustcred u group of players, men and women. Several 
of the. women had dii.cttriicd their masks'and thrown back thrir hoods 
one or two were young and pretty, most of them were old or middle-aged 
but all alike, men and woiiu ii, had stamped u]Hm their faces the same eager 
look—that of the gambler, ll is noxious, it is expectant, it is hopeful, yet 
it is despairing, becAu<«e at heart there is no gamester but knows that ia 
the end ruin awaits him. 

I*rc8cni1y they see, attired in a bravo show of scarlet and silk,'* 
gambling desperately, Christopher March; and, in a conversatioiit 
which ensues be,tvv('eu the two women and Eardesley, they become’ 
convinced that it i.s March w*ho has forged numerous dr^ts ia 
Lord JCardcsley's name which have convinced the Alderman of his 
profiigucy and extravagance. Hard on this follows an attempt to 
murder Lord Eardesley, whose life is saved by Nelly's recenring 
the thrust intended for him; and shortly afterwards a catastrophe,, 
the nature of which wo will not reveal, changes the whole aspect 
of afi'airs, and hastens the unravelling of the plot. The stoiy ia 
full of spirit, and is remarkable as au instance of a feat ofteis 
attempted, but seldom of late years accomplished with such 
succe.s.s as is here reached, that of writing in the character of a 
personage belonging to a past century. One piece of descriptioa- 
wo have already quoted. Here is another, ot a shopping expe* 
dition, almost eqiimly characteristic:— 

'riierc were wadded caliou wrappers; a musk-coloured velvet mantle, 
lull'd with squirnd Kkius; falbalas; laced shoes with high heels; round- 
about aproiiB with pockets ; hoods; satin frocks; whalebone hoops ; a golA^' 
n'[K'Htiiig watoli, with a gold chain ; a gold etui for needles and seisson v 
and ail sorts nf vanities, the like of which 1 had never before dreamed 
of; and yet they pleaded me, Heaven knows, being a girl, and ther^Sm 
by nature prone to love these worlhleHs yet pretty things. Besides, as> 
Jenny said, ** You aru a great heiress, my dear, it is 'fitting that yon should 
dress so that no one will mistake you fur a fioor, pcnuilcsi country maid," 

1 wanted to present her with something to hunsel friendship, but she would 
have nothing except an o.strich egg, set in a rim and feet of silver, which, 
took her fancy, together with a silver-gilt box for carruway comfits, Co be 
taken during long sermons: the lid, 1 remember, was beautifully enameUed 
with u Cupid lUbing fur hearts. And one little thing she bought hsmilf. 
It was a niuetienny-pu-ce, bent both xrayB by no less a pcrson*tbant]mgrM| 
Lilly, the fortune-teller. Jenny bought it for luck at IaugUr-a4oo, . But I 
ne^’er heard that it brought her any, and 1 fear that the man who sold it 
was dishonest—perhiius Lilly never saw the coin, and the dealer himseU 
may have bent that piece. 

** Over the Sea with a Sailor ” will probably be fresli in the re¬ 
collection of many of our readers. It is perhaps less successful as' 
a mere story than the other two in the rolomes, b^uso once the 
crisis is reached there is no kind of doubt as to what the end mi»t^ 
be. It would be difficult for readers to forgive authors who 
allowed wickedness in the person of Oaptiun Itamsay to 
for more than a brief period.' But there is not the less a very, 
sufficient amount of excitement in the story, and it contains ons 
chaiucter, Stephto Cohbledick, which is as well and homorou^ly 
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4 nflm tm anything 'which w« hava teen from the mme ha&40. 
PoMihly Captain Itaxnaay ia no len true to life than Stephan, who 
looks up wiui touching umiratlon to his superior villan;^, bat for 
^tistie purposes a character marked off plainly as a TilUun is less 
'Taluahlo than a person with such mixed attributes as Stephen’s. ^ 


SOME BOOKS OF GEOGRAPHY AKD TRATEL.* 

M essrs. LETTS'S Popular Atlas is planned on a very much 
larger scale than most atlases which haye lately been issued 
4n England—that is to say, though the individual maps are not of 
<ho largest ^ze, they are to be exceedingly numerous. Something 
may possibly have been taken from the old Atlas of the Usefiu 
^owlodge Society, which, if we remember rightly, came 
into the bonds or Messrs, l^tts some years ago; but, at anv 
sate, the plates have been worked uo to the latest date, which 
•is all that any one can demand. To show the magnitude of 
the enterprise we cannot do better than mention that the pi'esont 
volume, mough it contains thirty-six maps, is merely a first iu- 
sOalment, a second series of forty maps being promised devoted ex¬ 
clusively to the British Empire throughout the world, a third of 
«equal extent to the Continent of Europe, and a fourth to America, 
Asia, and the xemainiDg continents. Even this does not apparently 
exhaust Messrs. Letts's enterprise, a possible series of English 
county maps and an historical series being hinted at. It would be 
difficult to speak too well of this plan, and as the price of the 
monthly suh^ription is exceedingly low, plenty of support ought 
do he forthcoming. Of course sovereigns are not to he bought with 
fifteen shillinp, and cheRpnoss has required some sanifices. The 
actual she of tbe maps, fifteen inches by twelve, is, considering 
iheir great number, quite suHicient; but they are doubled across in 
dbe binding, always a thing to be avoided, if it can possibly 
be Jielped. They are also printed on paper rather too thin, 
we think, to stand the wear and tear to which an atlas is 
subjected. If Messra. l^otts would issuo a superior edition 
^ plate paper, and hound so os to lie fiat, it would, wo 
dhink, repay them. This, however, ia the only improvement we 
can suggest. These General Maps are not perhaps so good a tost 
•of the oxeculaon of the task as those on a larger soile which are to 
follow. But, so far as they go, they deserve no little praise, 
flausof towns and various other miscellaneous information are 
ancluded, and the volume has a general index of places. If the 
whole scheme he carried out, the atlas will he a very useful one, • 
more particularly if the countv and historical series he added. But 
on this cose we trust Messrs, ijotts will give really new county 
maps, and not he content, as the majority of map publishers have 
hitherto been content, to stick a few railw'sys, i&c., iuto tlie old 
aurveys of the last century. At present, the usual county map of 
Inland is pohably the least creditable specimen of European 
cartography existing. 

Mr. Mitchinson pleads in his preface tlmt he hae lived out of 
England nearly all his life, and that therefore he must bo excused 
af anv phrase ** not strictly idiomatic occurs in his book. We do 
mot cusallow his plea so far as it goes, though his style is excru¬ 
ciating. But we do not think that such a word os “ matitudinal" 
comes under the benefit of the Act; and wo cannot see that long 
cheenca from England is an excuse for besto>ving the pompous title 
cf 7%s Expirina OnUinent on a book which really deals only with 
CB infinitesimarportion of Africa. Senegambui and the islands off 
the North-East coast were the scene of Mr. Mitchinson's travels 
cs here given, and these we submit do not constitute a continent. 
This is one of the numerous instauces of an author going out of 
bis way to create a prejudice aguiust his book for tUe sake of a 
catchpenny title. The islands have, indeed, been done ” often 
enough, and very much better than by Mr. Mitchinson. But in 
Renegambia he bad a subject tolerably unliackneyed and of very 
ip^eat interest and importance. Manchester is at this very moment 
ctirrad to its inmost soul by the energetic att^pta which the 
JFrench are making to extend their possessions and influence in 
that quarter, and to prove to the poor African that the Norman 
Codlin and not the Icncashire Short is the ideal manufacturer of 
garments for him. Mr. Mitchinson has a good deal to say on this 
aubject, and though hia reasouinu faculties scorn to he as weak ns 
bis Btyle (he asks, plaintively, If Christinuity really occupies the 
Aigh poeitioD claimed for it, why are there fewer Christians than 
MiUiomStans P ”—a sublime instance of belief in majorities) he has 
the advantages which any human being who will go anywhere and 
tell wbat Im has seen has in speaking to those wno have not had 
•the emportunity of seeing. Moreover, he went some way into the 
iiite&r,hsd some cunous hunting experiences, and, in short, 
lua a Btory to tell if he could only tell it. Unfortunately he 
baa the gieateet dilficuUy in telling it, and he has made it a 
^Mfth logger stmy than it has any business to he. 

* XMis’s Fopadar Atlut, Vd. 1. General Maps. London : Letts & Co. 
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Captun Jones-Parry, according to the gnat pfinoipU of wnH, 
pensatioii which, according to some p^j^e, smvsnis aU fiilngSf luM 
aomd advantages over Mr. Mitchihson and acme disadvaatSM 
compared with him. The Oaptain simply ’^gloh^trotted ” hj ike 
most ordinaxjr route. He staved nowhere veiy low, and he did 
not see anything that hundrsos and thonaandi of profeMom of the 
arts gaddative and sorihlative have not seen helbre him. Nor are 
Captain Jonea-Parrv'a litwaiy p;ift8 great. He is given to file ver^ 
feenleatand most imbecile puns that punster ever made. His 
arguments, when he makes use of any, are frequently M feehlb as 
his witticisms, and his grammar occasionallv shows signs of an 
almost equal feebleness. But he is one 01 the happy peisona 
who, somehow or other, do manage to tell what they see fuid 
hear, which telling, inasmuch as no two human hfings ever ‘see 
and hear in precisely the same way, has its interest. The Bed Sea 
and the Galle jewellers, the aspect of New Zealand, flower^hoats 
and tea-girls and jinrickishas, San Francisco and Niagara itself, do 
actually bear being told over again in the rather fiipahod English 
of this Welsh country magistrate. It is very odd that it should 
be 60, but BO it is. Sometimes—as in relation to the Mormons, as to 
whom Captain Jones-Parry seems to have been very earious—ho 
really gives a good deal of valuable, and even more or kes novel, 
information. Ho is occasionally rather an indiscreet captain, hut 
it is evident that ho always means well,, and that ho neld con¬ 
tinually before him under the Southern Cross as under the Bear, 
the high staudard of morals of a Carnarvonshire Justice of the 
Pence. We do not know that his book can he recommended to 
those who desire to know only the principal and master b^ks on 
each subject, but for an idle half-hour it really will hold its owb 
with a good many much more pretentious and fhr tess fiauttSly- 
written TOoks of travel. 

Mr. Mossiuan and Mr. Morfill have evidently both taken pleasure 
in their work on Messrs. Sampson Low's Geographical Sertea, but 
the result is sufiiciently different. Both seem to have a good 
knowledge of their subjects; but, while Mr. Mossmana is 
thoroughly co-ordinated and well within his grasp, so that 
he has produced a neat essay which would do honour to a 
Frenchman, while it has a much more than French abun¬ 
dance and accuracy of fact, Mr. Morfill has produced a eciappy 
and rather chaotic hook, awkwardly written, dealing frequently 
with details not suitable for such a work, and disfirared by 
curious flings at some wicked people called Russophohista. if 
Mr. Morfill had more of the wisdom of the serpent, he would have 
known that, not only was it out of bis province to take notioe of 
such criminals, but tlmt the best way of reforming them would 
bo to give a stniightforward historical account of miuigned Rusila 
and let it have its effect. The very word Russophobist is a 
“ polemical utterance," and as such not admissible into a work of 
this kind. It is fair, however, to say that Mr. Morfill seems to 
have gone to the best authorities, and he has, no doubt, got 
together a mass of useful information. Mr. Mosaman’s book, as 
might be expected from a writer who has already proved hia 
skill, is a very good one of its kind. On two points Mr. Moaa- 
mau seeros to hold debatable opinions. He mves a higher esti¬ 
mate of Shintoism than most writers, and he seems to have 
undoubted faith in the present occidontalizing eystem, which^ 
according to others, is impoverishing the country, undermining 
the national character, and preparing that most dangerous of 
states, the state where a highly educated but insufficieafij en¬ 
dowed class struggle for livelihood in professional employment 
instead of acquiescing in manual labour. But he ia not argu¬ 
mentative or partisan in his treatment of either of these points, 
and the information he gives seems to be on the whole aeeuiato, 
well arranged, and full. Both these hooks are illustrated, and 
we think that the illustrations in both would be much btttor 
away. Reproductions of Japanese art in the convenfionol atyle of 
ordinary English woodcuts are neither ornamental nor instructive, 
while the illustratiuns of Mr. MorfiU’a book are altogether below 
the dignity of a treatise of the kind. We do not see tuat manuals 
of this sort require illustratioDs at all, and if they must havs 
them, one or two of real merit and pertinence would be infinitely 
preferable to some dozens of illustrated-newspnper cuts, such as 
these. 

If Mr. Blaldston has not hit on a now idea in the teaching of 
geography, which is probably impossible, he has revived and 
adapted an old one, wiih a good deal of skill, ^ere used to he 
ia our youth two volumes, in which a family of the name of 
Wakefield were taken first about England, then about Europe, and 
instructed in geography by an intolli^nt person of the Mr. mifflow 
pattern. This is not quite the plan of Mr. Blakiston'S QHmpm, 
but it suggests it. In the Olimpan of En^and a sinaU hoy ia 
walked about his native county of Kent on his own authentic 
le^, and then, with the aid ol maps, is made to exaeuto pere- 
gnuations in spirit about the remainder of England. The 
Qlimp$e§ of tho Oiobe, of course, arc confined to the latter 
mode of progression; but with some inmnuity ObarUe Saulbrth’a 
home is made to supply examples of the chm featurec of |jiy- 
sical geography, lying as it does on a small bay, close to too 
embouc/ture of a river, on one side of which iiwa steep hill, 
a promontoiT, and so on. The usual Ikthers a^ uncles |day tho 
part of Mr. Barlow for the benefit of Cburlle and Us siator, uni 
not merely terrestrial geography, but the astrononueal aoooin- 
poniments of the science, are Imoghtin with a good deal of in- 
j^enuity. There alwayehas been, ant Uwayi bi| inuUtjitf- 
lerence of opinion os to the merits of this kind of toacUiig. Wo 
shall own, though it is againit the tondenqf Of the di^i taut wu 
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dooU tlio4i(padioQ^ not menly of iAayliur at leartiiog, Init of all 
alaboMte attempts to smooth too roagh ]^ei« It is the; rough- 
aw of the places which makes it.worth while to traTerae them. 
A. ehild> mind has teeth just like his mouth, and it is much 
better that he should begin ai early as possible to use both, and 
not isely on ready chew^ and digested spoonnieat. The* things 
which rsmaio longest in the mind, and exercise most influence on 
it, are the hardest, the driest, the least explicable parts of the 
owHctilum. elemental^ mathematics, Latin grammar, formal logio, 
oftd BO forth. If a hoy has a dog’seared Euclid thrown at his head to 
master, he may spend many hours, and weep many tears, over the 
fourth proposition; hut wheu he has learnt it he will not forget it. 
A process of verbal elucidation and illustration, and what not, will 
take a whole class through, or apparently through it, in the most 
delightful manner in the world; and on flve-aixchs of them it will 
have made no impression whatever. This is heresy nowadays, of 
oourse, hut heresies have an odd habit of becoming orthodoxies 
again when they bavo once been so. As for geography, its natural 
attractions to a boy or girl of any capacity are so great that it 
seems specially unnecesbury to sugar it with the “ dull sweets ” of 
conversation and slorr-telling. All this, however, is matter of 
opinion, and Mr. Blakiston's fli-at book, the (Slobet by running 
through seven thousands, seems at any rate to have hit the taste 
«f masters^ or scholars, or parents, or iSchool Boards, or aU four. 


THK CI1LM:C:1IMA\'S like of WESLEY.* 

M b. URI.IN'S Life of bis saint and hero differs from the sec¬ 
tarian biographies of tlie Htime man in its objective tendency, 
hut in its bagiological tom* and ohnnicteristic omissions it is exactly 
like them. He underrak<»s to exhibit John Wasley as a zealous and 
faithful Ohurchnian to the end of his days; they undertake to 
cixbibit John Wesley as the author of a movement which was 
inevitably doomed from the very ilrst to oud in separation 
from the Church. Both these views of Wesley and hu work 
are true. The incou»i.*iteiicy between them is to bo found 
where neither class of biographers are critical enough to look 
for it, in their hero himself. ^Vcsloy was a law unto himself, 
and to all who adhered to him, in a degree which no other equally 
prominent iigure in (Church history Las ever exhibited. In this 
respect a psrallel might be drawn up between him and George 
Fox, the author of Quakensm, as founders of sects. Every particle 
of the doctrine and discipline of Quaketism and of each of the 
Wesleyan sects can bo traced backward to its source in the 
marked individuality, the peculiar culture, and the distinctly 
personal experiences, prejudif:eB, and opinions of George box or 
of John Wesley. W'hile Mr. l.'rlin demonstrates the Churchman- 
ahip of Wesley by emphasizing all the evidence upon this one 
point, he omits or slurs over the eounlly remarkable evidence upon 
the other side. It is unfair, ns well as uncritical, to shift off the 
whole blame for the final schism from tho Hhoulders of John 
Wesley to those of a certain group of his preachers. Ho had at 
least sown the seed of separation—whatever per»jnnl distasto he 
may have bad for tho plant. All his wiser ministerial frituids and 
helpers—Charles Weslev, I'errouet, Grimshaw, ILmry Venn, and 
many others—-warned him from time to time Uiat the Noncon¬ 
formity which be was sowing and nurturing could not fail 
lo develop at last into formal sepnratism or I)isi<ent. Even 
his occasional outbursts of indignant anger against the lunni- 
fiwtation of sectarian tendencies by some of bis preachers hod 
his own peculiarly cigeniiimuf individualism at the bottom. The 
lay preachers were his seryants, they were his agents, they were 
to remain in tho Church of England because ho, John Wesley, 
commanded it. If they loft the tjhurch, ho declared, they would 
leave him. They were not to presume upon baptizing or celebrat- 
ug the Eucharist, or calling theuiselves '* Ilevereml,” or wearing 
“gowns.” Why? Because he, John Wesley, prohibited it. But 
when he, John Wesley, “ ordained ” John Pawson, Joseph Taylor, 
and Thomas Hanby “ to minister in Scotland,” and others for tho 
colonies, when he provided Ids ordinnrd “ deacons ” and “ elders ” 
with his own“ letters testimonial,”he believed that they had amply 
snfficisnt mission and jurisdiction wherever he, John Wesley, might 
please to send them. l.K)rd Mansfield told Charles Wesley, at tho time 
of his brother's new departni'e ns a sect-founder, that “ ordination 
is separation.” The ambitious Pnwsou was disgusted, on his 
return from {Scotland to England, at being made to feel the ]iyp«.'r- 
•pbcopal poWei'S of his ordaiuer. Pawson'a mission, according to 
JohlD Wesley's ruling, was limited to Scotland, because Wesley 
ordained him “ for Scotland ”; hence his clerical standing became 
dormant^ as Wesley insisted, upon his return to England. Pawson 
groai^ lugubriously at his degrudation, but he was obliged to 
submit. . When Joseph Tavlor came back from Scotland to Eng¬ 
land be WHS appointed to the Nottingham circuit. While he was 
in Scotland he iiad worn gown and bands, had been addressed as 
^ the Bovoiond,,” and administomd the Sacraments ; in England, 
as Wosley informed him, his orders ceased to bo valid. “ I desire,” 
ho wnute to Tajdor, ** you would not wear the surplice nor admin- 
ittir the Lord's Supper any more.” John Wesley was too busy 
a MB, and too intent upon the working of his organization at the 
actual momant, to share the contemplative foresii^it of his brother 
OharliB. Hundreds of hystandom, for half a century long, saw 
Cloatly orhitber the Motliodist ship was inevitably tending. The 
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only man who did not see it was the selMliaiit, strong-willed 
pilot “ The prsaohers of a dissenting spirit,” ooid OlwlesWesleyp 
after the troubled Oonference of iTw," wiU probably after our 
death set up for themselves, and draw disciplM after them. An 
old Baptist minister, forty years ago, told me he looked on ^e 
Methodists as a seminary for the Dissenters. The great evil whm I 
have dreaded for nearly fifty years is a schism.” The sociological 
law, so to call it, which governs schism, and which had already 
boear BO fully manifested in England in the Puritan separations of 
the seventeenth century, is seen again in the evolution of the 
Wesleyan Methodist separations. A subjective dissent^ or non¬ 
conformity, always precedes an objective dissent, or sejMTation. 
The sect which finally goes out of the historical Ohurch has first 
of all been and tried to remain a party within the Church. Non¬ 
conformity and separation are at first opposed forces. The Non¬ 
conformists under Elizabeth and Jomos I. boasted that they had 
done more than all the prelates to controvert the Separatists, to 
preserve the Church of England from disruption, and to keep men 
within its communion. The early Methodist leaders luade a 
similar boast. But the Independent and Anabaptist separatists 
under Elizabeth and James I. maintained that, if a Nonconformist 
logically followed out his own principles, he must become a sepa¬ 
ratist or formal Dissenter. John Wesley claimed a right to m very 
ooDsiderable degree tf nonconformity. After his “ordinations” 
for America and Scotland, as lato as 1789, he formally stated 
what he called “ My two principles.” “ The one is,” he wrote, 
“ that I dare not aoparato from the Ohurch, that I believe it would 
be a sin so to do; the other, that 1 believe it would be a mb not 
to vary from it in the pointa ahovo-montionod.” The citation of 
these “ pointa ” is of no great importance; what is of importance 
is tho pure, self-centred iudividualism both of Wesley's conformity 
and of his nonconformity. Mr. Tjorman unconsciously, but quite 
naturally, takes up the standing of the separatists of an earlier 
century in their opposition to the similar non-separating noncon¬ 
formity of that period 

TJiere enn be no doubt [ho contondu, spoaking from the point of the 
modern \V 09 leyau sectary! that, as a minUtur of Christ, Wesloy had as 
iiuirh right to vrdnin as any bishop, priest, or presbytery s but ho hod no 
right to do this os a miniatur of ilie Church of Eugland ; and, by acting as 
bo did, he became, wbnt ho whs unwilling to acknowledge, a Disaentor, 
a separatist from that Church. Wesley ret used to acknoWTedgo this; but, 
feeling the iuijiussibillty uf the thing, he declined to attempt refuting It. 
With great inconsistency, he still persiHied in calling himself a member of 
the Church uf England. This was not surprising, but it woa absurd. Great 
allowance must be made for Wesley; but to reconcile Wesley’s practice 
and profession in this matter during the last seven years uf nis eventful 
life is simjily impossible. 

His lay preachers, at least those ambitious leaders amongst them 
who bad no sympathy with the Catholic or with the national 
character of the English Church, claimed a right to develop a 
noncuuformity which Wesley bad taught them into formal dissent 
or separation, from which Wesley himself shrunk hack, and 
which he had never intended. 

Mr. Urlins portraiture of Wesley is defective on account of 
its omissions. It is true that his picture is a small one, while tho 
materials at. the command of the painter of Wesley are truly 
enormous; but Mr. Urlin has made tho mistake of turning away 
from the whole mass of adverse material, and has used only such 
material as glorifies bis subject. No one needs to be told nowadays 
that John Wesley was a truly great, good, and wonderful man. 
But wheu Mr. Urlin, in bis thirteen pages headed, “ Portraiture 
and Character,” cites passage after passa^ of contemporary lauda¬ 
tion of Wesley, the reader will ask if Wesley had no contem¬ 
poraries who did not undiscerningly admire him, and he will want 
to know what these more critical observers have said. Further, 
nearly all Mr. Urlin's witnesses bear testimony to the impression 
made upon them by Wesley in his triumphant old age, in those 
days which Denn IIiHik described as “nis worst, fur this plain 
reason—he was worshipped as something more than human.'' 
When we attempt to trace tho impressions made by him upon a 
whole Huccessiou of his contemporories, friendly and adverse, 
from his earliest days to his latest, wo find that two dominant 
chai'acteristics wore attributed to him by all alike. 

We may express these ehaiacteristica shortly as extraordihary 
self-dependence and extraordinary variableness. It is needless to 
say that Wesley was not selfish in the low sense of the word, for 
he was the very reverse ; but the world has never seen a man in 
whom the I, Me, and Myself were more strongly marked. Mr. 
Tycrman meets the charge of amhidon which has been so often 
brought against Wesley by owning it, by explaining in what 
sense it is true, and by glorifying his hero for poMossing it in that 
sense. Wesley was self-centred and self-dotormiuing in an unuauaL 
degree; even when he asked or took counsel of othen he made 
wluit they conferred upon*him thoroughly his own before he acted 
upon it. Dr. Coke and the schismatic wing of the Wesleyans had to 
use him and his power exactly as the Jesuits are said to use the 
Pope and bis infallibility; they had tc^rsuade Wesley that their 
opinions were his own ludgments. He was argiwentatire and 
opinionativefirom his childhood. He would do nothing, even while 
a boy, until he was thoroughly self-convinoed. If the lad wsa 
asked to take a ^ece of bread or fruit at any time except the 
regular meal-times, he would reply with cool and self-centred in¬ 
dependence, ** Thank you, I wul think of it.” His fiither^ once 
observed to him, “ Child, you think to carry everything by dint of 
argument; but you will find how little is ever done in toe world by 
close reasoning.*' Wesley waa egofilstic, tboi^hhe woa not vain or 
conceited; he waa confessedly autocratic, often to tho extent of 



dralneenpff. He elauned ilie yety wideet mktgie of fteodott AosouiQAaiffiiiulty to 
ifbrliiraii^fin his Tolations hieeedenastical euperion; liot' Im. the meelmeae dt the 
'^Id anew no Bimilor liberty of ihooi^t or; action to those trho' ; y«urs later We^ in 
dnived their mission and jurndiction from him. They were . Sboiety far the &k c 
alWays made to feel that they were <<'Mr. WosWe preachera." Vi^hea Dr. Joha Byr 
Mr. Urlin has a gUmpee of the central force in his enaraeter when of tyraifiiyi he said tl 
he accidentally speaks of him as ** this self-reliant man.” The for reading their be 
Bar. A. Tookoi an usher nt tlie Charterbouse when John Weyley notions. ** Wesley f 
was a pupil, noticed that although the future “ Pope of ’the own authority,” si^e i 


tfaemeelmese Of the OhiMan io my iateade^ allSw# 
yean later WeilM imperioadreipelled six men ImhhidloiMiit 
^iety far the sin ofleadliqg Jaeob Mnaa and Miv 
when Dr. John Byrom expostnlatdl itith Weiloy on ^fhis piiM 
of tyriiftiy, he said that he had not eamommsmieatod the odMitt- 
for reading their books, but for troubling otheio with dhohr 
notions. ” Wesley put the matter reiy magisterially, upon hio 
own authority,” sige Byrom, “ so that I used the eaq|naaitQ& ilisgo 


MethOaists,” as Toplady always called him, was high in the school, John to him and Pbtir Sdlineaa** It is certainly d g"l^«W Bt that 
he'constantly onmciatod with the boys of the lower forms. He such utterly difierent men as Jjaw, Byrom, ana Toplady, all of 


ne constantly associated with the boys of the lower forms. He 
used to gamer a throng of tho smaller lads around him, and 
harangue them. When Toohe once intcrnipted him in the midst 
of one of his orations, and asked him privately why he did not 
associate with the bigger boys, who were his equals, Wesley 
answered, ** Better to rule in hell than to serve in hnnven,’* He 
dhowed bis individuality when ho determined to vrearhis hair long, 
in opposition to the prevailing fashion amongst the elei^y. Even 


cjilled him “ Pope ” and ** His Iloliness.” In the later period -of 
his career his own restive followers, chafing under his leioliito 
grip, could find no fitter epithet. When the agod Wesley In 
compelled John Pawson, whom ho had ** ordained” for &f othiipd> 


the ficmlo old rector wrote that the main consideration in choos- over. ' He talked about it again and again in ^e pnblie oein* 
iug a course of life not dear self.” He never took hit ference, in the society, &c., and in such a hot fiery spirit M 1 
son to be selfish in the lower forms of the expression; hut ho did not like to see. tie talked of fighting with a filial, and of 
probably saw clearly tJio huge proportions of tho ** self-neas,” so putting all out of Society who do not go to church. Wo $» 
to call it, in bis remarkable son. ” Sir,” said William Law to him, to be just what wo were before we came to Sootloiid-^o 
when he noticed Wesley’s dejection, ” I perceive you would fain saemments, no gowns, no nothing at all of any ipwd soever” ' 
convert the world; but you must wait Qod’s own time. Nay, if After an attack on the ”cursed prejudice” and the ''fm^ua 
nfter all He is pleased to use you only ns a hewer of wood or bigotry " of the gentle Charles Wesley, and ** the fire firom hell 
drawer of water, you should subiuiL” That keen physician of that burns in that pour miserable man’s breast,” the 
Conscience laid his finger upon tho spot. A few voars later, Methodist preacher and aiitobiographer pours out his comploiiit 

x*._ '1__ _* _____<• A ^ 


Wesley’s restless egotism burst forth with tho famous ^eclanition, against the resistless papaCy of John Wesley- 

I look upon all the world as my parish I ” This was after his __ * ^ ^ r f ^ • . « xi. 

‘'con.e»io^; b, P^er «ohI». .^ the very aamo J«m« 

Ixervey wrote to Oharles Hincliin (they ^ both belonged to the tlie sun { but here wo see something whicl) 1 Iwlieve was never te ma in the 
original ”Holy Club,” or Oxford Methodists,” who wore guided Christian Church before—timt men, approved of God and their broihrsB, 
by tho counsels of William Law and Wesley’s father), “ Why and that for many rears, should be n>.gularly ordained [this ia the point 


by~^tho counsels of 'VV'illiam Law and Wesley’s father), Why and that for many rears, should be regularly ordained [this ia the point 
.hoiiU they entice you from your parish P Sure wo are that tho “JF “? W«^y iii«>n*t«^ 

nolyQhoima^o you ovorBirofftlittio. flock; huttha^^^^^ 


relensod fjxim that charge, and called you to another sphere of 
labour (the oonversion of the whole world) ia not so evident. 


a part os this. What an astunisliing degree of power does oar agri fathsr 
and friend exercise. 


There was a time when Mr. Wesley was a w^orm and able advo- w-bIo.w n j -i. • .. -j ^ a 

coto of piimitiTO iaotilutiopa. I iorvol that he has ao soon re- ^ a* ?* 

moved to another opinion. This is e fresh couviotion how voriahle ft* vanaWMSto » 

hi. mind Is, end tbclugh hurninp with seal for God. yet given to ft” ft .w Ti, . 

change.'* “Iromemtorthotime,”nerveywrotetothosnm_ecommon -L„ „„„ > • ft™ ^ 


frienda'* when Mr. Wesley was fond of tho mystic writers, read 
one of tbeir leading imthnrs over and over again, and commended 
vyhat he road as the lu'st book next to those that were given by 
inspiration; but within the space of a few months ho saw his 
error, retracted his opinions, aud inveighed against them as stu- 
dioudy as ever he had extolled them.” Just such an impression 
na was made upon his strong and receptive individuality by a new 
book or a new acquaintance, in his earlier days, was made upon it 


says in this same letter, " got him to ordain Mr. McAllum and 
Suter. Two more were ordained; one fur the West Indies, and 
ono for Nova Scotia.” 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


T he fourth volume of that Popular JIhtorp of the United 
States (i) written by Mr. S. H. Gay, to which, for reasons of 


ir rl?' V. 7 . . \\V"r r « ^ ^ their favour. But it is not desirable that such portion of the Etaflw 

that throttghont his intimacy with A\ esley ho judged him to be ^ jg ^ depend upon a “ popu^” bistoiT fiwS 

much under tho power of his own spirit.’ ** It was owing to unwill- a a A'taT 

Ws.ori«.hilLto,nve„phi.,l„spirit»Luw^^ S" 


und Tsgsrdlsss 01 rigu t ond wtoiig," said Gaw,« ss bardly any thing of modern Enrons. StiU mors nntoimatol7 moM M 

can extend it. Lawsremarka were called forth by the extraor- those summaries or current oistories from which in thev boyhood 
** W * ft"- w ■ ft*" "’“ft** O" countrymen derive the vagus Idsss theyT 

Sftft” M ®T . ft®rfft"“ 1“ ^ ft- f’ ‘’ft ft''lft opcl evsntaof Trausatlsntic stojy-ths ssttlsmwt and 

?.LftS ministration of Now__^gland, the rwolation, tho anfr 


the jmcriticia Mr T^erman dsscribes .. his •• castigation; of ^ S^S^sSon of NsT^E^glandTWm^^^^ 

toucher to wliom ho owedtnneh. Uw s coitsspondents hwed tho Confodsmto v^-aw ringnUW oBe-dSadTiHS 

that he would answer It. lie replied, If 1 knew of any kind of with •.•Teei'v an ezoention am written tooM th. auiaslita. LMha 


inai no woum answer ii. iie repiiou, " xi a khow oi any junu oi «..«dVs «ea si. .r ^ 'a . .. ' 

answer that would do Mr.'Wijsley any real good, 1 should advise vt^^Americansror by Englilh^yLpHsers ^^y 

MMMi.rti,I«.«™.i»iw«Mi«,™.»-4 ”, 


before ns. Throughout the whole of the long political oonMit 
between North ana South the true character of the issno id INMNHIt 
made apparent. Tho fact that the North willingly pnicliaaril Him 
Union by ceding all that tho South demanded ^ nip^t df 


ftOfiterwards' 


me proraisoa consiaeratioii, is not mera^ not set forth, Wt IV 
iilMt of«nmtiiH»snndpertnoes'asishelowtheeharitotBr of “PPr*?.?- *ruth, tits polWeal WrtMy 

torious^n toSgion-but ^ 

ow (^ilPiSU^dv^’lind BO inaghitoriri’iB hil manner, timt ifijirfi I iioodon: ^rapMu Low & Co. tmi, 




iogB of con^qto wBieh B)(mo aia »q.fident to 

ooMmu m‘ book. Efeir num ^ho has studied witb^Temge 
osndour the histofy of the Oonftderate war knows that the North 
awod;<«t least* as/much to the patient wisdom, the ox^ganizii^ 
Aenios, the temper, the forbesianoe, the enduriou flfood faith of 
wnerm M^lellan as to the daring and strategic ahiU of Sherman 
or the stem resolution and oapamty for extenuve command dis¬ 
played by Qeneral* Qrant. But for MeOlellon the North would 
new hatidmd an army; and McOlellon’s work was done at 
the-meet mitieal moment of his country’s fortunes, in despite of 
a factious, aplteful, persistent opposition from nearly every 
mamher of the Cabinet. Opposed to the greatest General and 
the best army of the South in its prime, unsupported by his 
own Government, McClellan achieved at the head of a hundred 
thOtnsmd men, turned by himself into an army, almost as much 
as General Grant, with thrice that number in the field, accom- 
pHshed, with the full confidence and eager support of his own 
Oovemment; against the mere wrecks of the army of Northern 
Yirginia. If English readers wore, as a rule, familiar even with 
the outlines of American military history, we should not have to 
warn them against placing any reliance on a fact related by Mr. 
S, H. Gay; bis own table of contents would suffice to demon- 
atrate his utter unfitness for the task bo has undertaken. 

^e recorder for boys of the story of the United States navy (2) 
is entitled, of course, to be simply a panegyrist—to explain away 
every disaster, to exaggerate every victory. We may think that 
l)r. Losring has somewhat abused this privilege, that his work 
would have been more interesting us well as more instructive had 
he told the simple truth about those victories of American ships 
of the line nominally rated as frigates, wherein, like his prede¬ 
cessors, he glories so loudly. Even boys—at least English boys— 
might chance to ask themselves how it happened that after siic- 
cosses so signal, generally involving the actual destruction of a 
British vessel and her crew with small loss to the victors, the 
result Wfis so exactly reversed when the Shannon and the Chem- 
peake met on confessedly e<}tial terms. The American commander 
was the hero of one of thoir ntost brilliant victories, lie fought 
as desperately as any Briton, lie refused at the hist to surrender; 
and bis fiag was hauled down by British boarders. Yet his defeat 
waa as signal and as sanguinary as had boon his former triumph. 
The superiority of the Shammif as proved by the loss iutlicled 
and sustained, w'as as marlonl as tlio inferiority of the Mace^ 
4 tmian, Again, it might occur, even to au Anioiican writer or 
American readers, how misiipplied is any boast of the hundred 
thousand dolbir cargo sent to the starving operatives of Larica- 
ebirp. But Dr. Lessing's modest pretensions may reconcile even 
English rondel's to his obvious oilences ; those of Mr. Gay amount 
to a heinous violation of the fuudauieulal principles of literary and 
historical morality. 

Mr. Forney’s memoir of General llanroL'k (3) roaches us not a 
little too lalo. lu form a military biography, it is in fact, and 
4*ven by the confcssinii of the author, 110 better than a campaign 
pampblet put forward in support of the pretensions oP the Iteiuo- 
cr&tic candidate) for the Presidency. 

Air. Knox’s Boy Travellers (4) have, wo perceive, continued 
their Oriental journey through iSiacj, Java, and the Alnluy Archi¬ 
pelago ; and Br. Bronson, lest his young pupils should run wild, 
«}Oiitiuues at as great length as heretofore to improve every oc- 
<»sian with a geographical lecture, which, despite the fatigues 
they must have undergone, does not seem to liavo exorcised upon 
them the soporific efi'ect we fear it will generally produce upon 
etay-at-home readers of the same age. A ccrtaiu amount of 
Judicious skipping, not lieyond the capacity of schoolboys, will, 
however, render the book quite as intere.sting as its predecessor, if 
not equal io some of those stories of boyish adventure in America 
itself, one or fwo of which, if we are not mistaken, and by no 
means the worst, we owe to the same pen. The illustrations am 
excellent and of a higher order tlinn might have been expected; 
Che text and paper oi'o on a level with those of the best phristmas 
volumes, whose authors and publishers cater so carefully for the 
refined taste of the rising^ generalioii of to-day, and provoke year 
after year the envy of their less fortunate parents. 

.On i/ui Wane (5) savours much mure of the guide hook, and 
amther the type, the double-column pages, the illustrations, nor 
•* yet the substance of the work redeem it from the duloess cha¬ 
racteristic of all such volumes. It covers, however, some odd 
eornera, not only of Austria, but of Spain, Italy, and Scandinavia, 
to which so full a guide-book is not usually to be found. 

The life of Dr^ Seabury (6), the first Bishop of the Anglican 
Ohurch in the United States, will, we think, interest 0. wider 
pubUetban the limited circle of mere^ students of ecclesiastical 
pditics and history. It throws not a little Ix^ht on the hardship, 
lh<tiHl im »tioe,.th e s ystem a tic per gecuti on to which the Epis copalians 

(el The SUtry of the United Stoteu Xutw, For Boys. By Bousoa J. 
LoiMimg,/hh.D. Itlufitrated. New York: llsrper & Broclien. x88i. 

M JUife tt^ Military Carter of Winfidd Scati ATcfneoc^, By ilie Hon. 
J. W. Jrarasg^JoiufasUst. lUiutratod. Cleveland, Ohio 1 Week A Co. 
-(4) Thelkp Tratf^hn im the Far Eaet, Part II. ^dvtwtaree of TVoo 
Taathh in a Jouroey Vo Siam and Jatm* By T. W. Knox, Author of 
**Overland Through Asia,” Ac. IJhutratcd. New York: Harper A 
BfOtharsi* Loaddn t Satn|MOB Low A Co. x88i. 

0k of Euwatm TraPth By variMis 

JpMk^^.i.vXllustvstedL PhilsdelphU: Lippiuootti A Co. London: 

SwpftMkW * Co-- i88x, 

Hettahtoa^MIfKlh,ACo. London} TrObher ACo. x88k. 


6f tiumeetieuCi By B.'K. msrdl 
IflHh, A Co. London} TrObher A 


of Aittetica wrere eubjeet duzinff ftod nflef the wnr, and bk» 
cideiitally, jnpreover, leminds us S tfae ■ h tt ih or peneoution whiiA 
the Epi^pal Ohunh of Seotlimd lotut underwent at home. 
The poiltiiSsl sepazaBon of the ooloniee from the tnothoNSoiiiitiy 
rendered necessary, not for ecclesiastical hut for political reiSonA 
an independent organization of the American Ohurah. It 
was essential, of coarse, that the first bishop should Meeiv^ 
his ordination from those who derived their own e|flliC Cttd J 
authority directly and legitimately from apostolic days. 
Beabury was selected by the clergymen of Oonnecticut to crdm 
the Atlantic and seek episcopal ordination at the hands of 
Archbishops of Oanterbury and York. The ditficulties raised by 
the Primates of England, the stupid indifi’erence or more than in- 
difrerence of the Government of the day—a Government consist¬ 
ing exclusively of professed Churchmen—are hardly intelligible 
to a more earnest generation. Provision had been made to enable 
English bishops to ordain foreign clergy without requiring the oath 
of allegiance. But the Act did not provide for the ordination of 
bishops; and the Primates neither dared to proceed without Par¬ 
liamentary authorization to the exercise of their puralv spiritual 
functions, nor cared to carry through Parliament a Bill to alUy 
their scruples. It was, therefore, from the Primus of the Sooten 
branch of the Church that Dr. Seabury received episcopal orders, 
and it is from iho Scotch, and not from the English, Church 
that the Episcopacy of America traces its immediate descent. 

The American Governinont has what English agriculturists have 
so long claimed in vain—an agricultural department—and that 
department employs Mr. J. II. Comstock as official entomologist. 
In that capacity the latter has prepared a volume, equally re¬ 
markable fur its scientific aud its practical minuteness of in¬ 
vestigation and detail, on tho insects by which the cotton crop is 
infested, and particularly on that army worm which in some 
Boasons is almost as destructive to the staple of tho South as the 
Colorado bootle to the potato. The history of the Southern pest, 
though not practically interesting to English readers in the same 
degree, is not of less sciciiliilc nor perhaps of less practical and 
commercial moment, and the details of its natural history given in 
tho Blue-book' before uJt (7) are certainly curious and amusiug. 

Tho Ik'parttncnt of tho Interior has also an Entomological Com¬ 
mission, 'vvhicli has published a smaller bulletin upon the cotton 
worm (8), describing not only the worm itself, but the various 
enemies by which lie propagation and extension ore checked and 
its ravages to some extent limilod. 

Dr. Ilenry Boynton Smith (9) was by no means an undis- 
lingiiiflhed member of the Congregational Church, a professor in 
one of ilH principal colleges, a preacher and theologian of con- 
sideriible repute. That the wife of such a man should think hint 
worthy a biography of the usual American length and minuteness, 
tilling iiioro tbati four hundred large octavo pages and crowded 
with loiters and other writings in somewhat close type, is 
only uatiiral and hocoming; that such a work should find a 
largo uuiiihor of readers to concur in tho estimate of its 
biographical value or personal intoro.st is perhaps hardly to be 
ex}H!Cied. It would pccui as if evory American not utterly 
inbigiiiticant must have his life written, and with such singular 
disregard to proportion that, if each work wore to liud a hundred 
readers, the jiubiic of the United States would have little leisure 
to bestow on any other liiud of literature. 

^V o cannot think that tho Skdehoe and lietninieemceB of the 
Wfdicul Uab of Jhuttim (10) were worth collection and publica¬ 
tion. *J'hu Club rc]ireseuts tho so-called liberal religionists who 
in the last and preseut generations have sprung from the loins of 
Uniturianism, ns Uiiitariauisin sprang from one section of the old 
Puritanic body. Thu volume is full of second-hand infidelity, 
marked by what might have boon twenty years ago regards 
as somewhat daring, not to say blasphemous, distinctness of 
language, but what nowadays it reuuiros much more courage 
perhaps to rebuke thau to publish. We do not think that it oon- 
tains unytJiing that will either starilo or enlighten the readers of 
the Furlniyhtljf Wuu w and tho Nineteenth Ceritury, 

Dr. Ingraham’s account of a Northern Qovemoss’s letters on 
her o,\perioucos in Iho South in the days of slavery (n) is written 
from a distinctly iSoutliorn, not to say pro-slavery, point of view. 
How far the lottors nro genuine or founded on fact we hardly 
know, and tho uncertainty on this point deprives them of what 
little value they might otherwise have possessed. They deal with 
a bygone tinu},*a state of society that nos now none but a purely 
historical interest, and do not pussess that stamp of historical 
autheuticity which could have rendered them useful as evidence 
of the real character of Southern socioty. 

It is scarcely needful to do mora than mention the most recent 

- (7) Report ufton Cotton Insectn. Prepared under the Direction of tho 
‘CoaiinisMoimr of Agriculture. By J. H. Cumstoek, ICntoinologist to tho 
I>cparluient of Agriculture. Wiuliington: Crovernmont Priatiog Office. 
London : TrUbner A Co. 1879. 

(8) liullrtin No. 3, U.S. KnUmohyical Cbmmisaion,—The Cotton fForin. 
By C. V. Kilcy, M.A., PtuD. Washington: Guver&inent Printing Office. 
London: TrUbner A Cki. x88o. 

(9) Ilemy Rf^ton Smith ; hie Lift and Work, Edited by his Wife. 
New York: Armstrong & Sun, Loudon : Sampson Low A Co. x88z. 

(xo) Skeinhee and Reminieceneta of the Radical Club of Boaton. Edited 
by Mra. J. T, SaigcnU Boston: Osgood A Co. London: Tzlibnef A Co. 
z88o. 

(it) Kota Toofa Errand; Life and Experience ^a Aorthern Govemua 
in the Sunny South, By tho Rev. J, H. In^tdiom, LL.D., Author of ** The 
Prince of tho flou^^e of David,” Ac. New York: Ctrletoa A Co. Leadoft,i 
SoflipioaLowACo. x88o. 
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ttluoM of ft dMenredlj popular Miiffty 7%# TVoreb tmd AdvetUurei 
if Man» Mo (l 2), adapted to t|ift roadiofir of yoiinjr people. Those 
of the rising generation who lift fortunate or sensible enoi^rh to 
lead these neat little toIuhmb will know'll good deal more of 
some of the most interesting passages of history than many of 
their elders hare acquired by years of laborious study devoted to 
worm-eaten books, written in antiquated style, and printed in that 
peeanar type which, however attractive to archinologists, is rather 
repulsive to the public. In the meantime they will enjoy no little 
ihtexsit and amusement in a coarse of what they will never find 
out unless told to he valuable and till now somewhat rare instruc¬ 
tion. Miss Feudge's India (13) may be called a popular or 
'School history of India under native rule, with one or two chapters 
appended on the history of the" Bririsb conquest and adminUtm- 
tion. Why Miss Feudgo chooses to misspell Sepoy after a fashion 
of her own we ca^inot pretend to guess. It has nothing, we esn 
assure her, to do either with the sea, or with the teapoy, perhaps 
snore familiar to ladies. Mr. Allan IMnkerton oiTers to tbo lovers 
of sensational stories another heavy volume of his detective ex- 
perienees, real or fictitious (14). * 

We have an almost alarming quantity of verse, mostly, we 
rennet to say, of that character which neither gods, men, nor book- 
stmla will allow. Few of the volumes on our table can be called 
bad; most of them contain a few specimens which oblige us to 
feel that the writer, with care and with critical faculty, might 
have done better. Not one of them, howeier, shows power of the 
higher order *, none of them could, under any circumstances, have 
been otherwise 'than third-rate. 

Miss Bosa Jeffrey (15) bos here and there poems not un¬ 
worthy of a place in local or otherwise limited anthologies. Her 
*^Love and Jealousy,” for instance, is readable and amusing; her 
•erioua pieces, and cs])eciiilljr those whose seriousness deepens 
into tragedy, are perhaps her weakest. Under ifie Olive (16) 
. hi sfronger and more even, often good, never excellent, scarcely 
over stimiq;;. Mr. Fields (17) does not know when he 
erosaes the line between comedy and farce, between the free and 
easy and the absurd. The Coming of the Mncees (18) belongs 
cbiuQy to the last denomination ; but even here there arc pieces 
no means so had as that from which the volume takes its name. 
Hie WUdHoeetof Cape Ann (19) might have borne cultivation, 
bat even so would hardly win a prize in any but a local show. 
The Ftwum tf Nimrod (20) is sometimes prosaic, sometimes 
extravagant. Mr. Winter has n power of versification, a com¬ 
mand of langu^e, which might have been turned to even better 
purpose (211. The “ White rlag,” for example, contains some 
good thongnts in language whose chief fault is a certain insufii- 
cienoy of force. The poet forgets, by the way, that the while 
flag means truce, not sunonder. 


(xa) Young Fothu* Heroes of History.—Marco Pofo; his Traveh and 
Adosntmes, By G. M. Towle, Author of ** I*i/Arro,’* &c. Boston : J.e« & 
fiheiHird. London: Bsmpson Low & Co. x88o. 

(13) India. By Fannie U. Feadgp. llluhtratslli. Boston: Lothrop & 
Co. London : SampMou Low & Co. 

fl4) Professional Whieiu and the DilecUve. By Allnn Pinkerton, Author 
of " Criminal Itenvniscences" &(*- 111 uttrated. AewYuik: Cailcton & Co. 
l.oadon: Sampson Low & Co. x88i. 

(is) The ’ Crimson Hand; und otJter Poems. By Ri>sa V. JefTiey. 
Piuladdphia and J.ondon: Lippincott ^ Co. i88x. 

(x6) Under ihe Olios. Boston: iluughton, MifHin, & Co. London: 
Trlibner & Co. z68x. 

(17) Ballads^ and other Verses. By .InmcH T. Fidds. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. Loudon: TrUbner A ('«>. i88j. 

(iB) 7 %# Coming of the Princess: and other Poems. By Kale 8. 
Madeau. Toronto : Huntui, Bose, A Co, i88x. 

(xp) Wild lioeee of Cape Ann : and other Poems. By Lucy Larcon. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Liaidmi: TiUhnoi AO. i88x. 

(ao) JVis Vision of Ifimrod. By C. l>oK«x. Now York . Appleton & 
Qo. Ltmdoii: ftauiioiort Low A Co'. 1881. . 

(ax) ^Ths Poems of W, IVinter, Conipkte Kditii n. Boston : Osgood A 
Cob z88z. 
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THE TRANSVAAL. 

grievous dieter at the Majuba inouutam near 
1 ;' Laity's Nek can scarcely fail to put au end to nego- 
. tiation. The demands of the Boers will now bo increaned ; 
'And the difficulty of an amicable compromtso is grcai ly 
Al^gravated by defeat. The death of Sir Q. Collev, who 
'Was charged with the conduct of the negotiation, will bo 
an additional cause of interruption. The loss of a gallant 
soldier is attended with general regret; and, but for 
the insufficient number of men and the tnolanoholy re¬ 
sult, his latest enterprise would nut have been re¬ 
garded as a proof of rashness. The discovery of an 
unoconpied height which commanded and turiiod the 
line of the enemy's defence was creditable to Sir G-. 
Colley's military skill; and tho risk of .being anticipated 
by the Boers in the occupation of tho hill explains his 
apparent precipitation in bringing on an engage¬ 
ment while Sir Evelyn Wood was in Natal, hurry¬ 
ing up tho rcinfoi’coments to the front. Unfortunately, 

, Sir O. Colley, not for tho first time, miscalculated the 
force which was required to accomplish a special service. 
He evidently believed that six Inindred men in a strong 
f^fosition could ropol the attack of a much larger numlxir. 
The perhaps unfounded report of a neglect to securo a 


due 


apply 
al silt 


of ammunition oficred some consolation to 


national susceptibility, at tho expense of ibo general iti 
command. It now appears that Sir Q. Colley had, 
perhaps in consequence of the smalltiess of his force, only 
left twenty men to guard the access to tho summit of tho 
<llull, and that the Boers, were able to storm the position 
with an overwhelming superiority of numbers. Defeat 
was perbapB rendered more certain by tho selection of 
detacbments from several regiments and of a few sailors 
of the Naval Brigade to perform a service which required 
the strictest discipline and the most perfect oonfidcuco of 
every man in his comrades. Notwithstanding previous 
failures. Sir G. Colley seems himself to havo nt'gloctod 
the waiming not to despise the enemy which he ]j>id 
addressRl to tho army. Since his death in tho field it 
would be ungenerous to blame severely tho victim of Jiis 
own imprudence. 

It bad long been known in tho army that Sir Geokoe 
C pLLEY relied too confidently on tho quality of English 
iroopSi in comparative disregard of their numerical 
strength. He is believed when he was military secretary 
to the Viceroy of India to havo recommended the cniploy- 
ment of an absurdly insufficient force for tho invasion of 
'. Afghanistan. His three successive defeats in tho Traus- 
%al campaign may bo attributed to tho same peculiarity 
^ or.defect of judgment. It is satisfactory to know that 
Ntelyn Wood assumes the command until the arrival 
» Sr Sir ]|pEpKinci£ Robeet.s. Both officers enjoy tho cou- 
^enoe of 'tbe army and the country; and, even if they 
^ere disposed to inonr unnecessary risks, they may be 
trusted to profit by the recent lesson. The ^Government 
nets Ipsely in sending large roinforcoments to the seat 
of war; and Sir Evelyn Wood is now probably strong 
enough to hold Newcastle or Mount Prospect in safety 
till ne is joined by tho i^egimonts which are already 
•ordered to Natal. Tho only urgent reason for imme*^ 
^^iate action would be furnisbed oy the precarious oon- 
[^itiou of some of the garrisons in the interior. Tho 
^«tntittge report that the Boers had taken Wakherstroom 
eir^wWselstroom, and that the garrison afterwards re¬ 


covered tho place, requires confirmation. It has hiU^erto 
been supposed that none of the fortified posts were in 
immediate danger of assault; but their stores, and esf^cially 
their provisions, must be in process of exbaustiou. The 
first attack on Laing's Nek was at the tiipe considered 
as an indication that the General believed one or mor6' of 
the garrisons to bo in danger, and in a curiously apologetic 
order of tho day he gave his troops tho same explana¬ 
tion of his abortive enterprise. Sir Evelyn Wood will 
perhaps bo. able to obtain through native messengers a^u- 
rate information as to the urgent necessity of relief. Tt is 
not at present known how far his movements may bn regu¬ 
lated or hampered by the attitude of tho Dutch population 
in tho Newcastle district, and by the sympathy of the 
Orange Free Sta-te with tho insurgent.s. In tho conduit of 
tho campaign it is necessary to trust th o discretion of a 
gallant and practical officer. 

The resolution passed by tho Free State Legislafure, 
though courteous in language, is menacing in substance./ 
Only ono sido of the controversy is noticed, and tho Eng¬ 
lish Government is advised to make conce.ssions whichAro 
equivalent to unconditional submission. The alternative, 
though it is not Y>lainly stated, is suggested in intelligible 
langnago. Tho sympathies of blood and of customs be¬ 
tween tho two neighbouring communities are montiotted 
with the obvious purpose of explaining an impending 
alliance. A part of the active population has probably anti¬ 
cipated tho action o’f tho Govonimcnt. It is not known. 
whether volunteers from tho Free State ha^ taken s^rt ip 
tho recent engagomout; brit it is generally supposed that the 
Boers have received rcinforcoinentH from tho other side of the 
border. If ostensible neutrality is olwervod, the Govern- 
ment of tho Free State will probably, while it avoids a 
declaration of war, place its territory and its resourco-s at 
the disposal of the insurgents. A few guns now in tho 
possession of tho Boers are believed to have been obtained 
from the Free State. Tho same document contains vagne 
threats of dLsaficction among the Dutch inlij^(|l^p|£||nts of tho 
English colouio.s. 'J'Jioro is no doui * that til )d fcoHrig 
which bad replaced former antagoi sm of'|* and lan- 

gnage has boon perceptibly impaired by tfaL^ brtunata^ 
quarrel in the Transva^ ; but thus far theal beeif no 
open display of disaifcction at tho Capo. p. • ,^‘rijukr’s 
dream of a Dutch Republic, extou' ‘ng frep^ u’s Bay 
to the Zambesi, is not likely „ bo <. ..dul.^ed; but 
there i.s no knowing what may be the result of a pro¬ 
longation of the war. Tho agitation which has arisen 
in Holland is itself embarrassing; but Butch patriots 
travel fast in political speculation. Some projectors have 
dovised a plan for tho transfer of the Transvaid ^ 
Kingdom of the Netherlands in exchangee fo^|^rne0, 
which the English do not want, and which ^ttss eibfc 
belong to the Butch. Holland is immediately to ^kcede 
indopondouce to those parts of tho Transvaal whi% are 
supposed to bo fit for it, and apparently to ratain the^^resb 
OB a commission or reword fur trouble. The snbstitPlfion 
of Greto for Epirus in tho negotiations on the Greek and 
Turkish question was a comitioiiplaeo proposal in com¬ 
parison with the Borneo scheme. 

There is no i*eason to suppose that the renewal djf 
Basuto war will in auy w'ay afiueb the more seriout# con¬ 
flict in the Titinsvaal unless it causes ibo overthrow of Mr. 
Sriuou's administmtion. There is rcaiiSn to bfjicve that 
tho power and spirit of tho ii^nrgcnt na^yos asi^broken, 
though they are not yet prepared to aedept without mpdifi- 







The ^tur^y Eevlew^, 




are or remouslt^ace on the 
janmii con^^ons 9 Sflre<f MFoo Boeatcm. Three of the 
^iupsi obuo^^e ohioln bo subjected to trial, which, 

as all the foetid‘2!i%ffBMnift>as, practiuiilij’ munns convictioO. 
JUiifi not to be suspeeted that the MinistorH of the colony 
'wonId inflict capital panishment for a political offence 
scarcely a moral drimo* (The incriminated ohiofs 
would, like Ceiewayo, bo condemned to imprisonment; 
anil, ill time, when thoit country was quiet, their sen* 
tcnco be remitted without inconvenience. It 

^va| a matter of coarse that the disarmaTnent which 
wnfi the cause or pretext of the rebellion should bo 
onforoed when resistance was suppressed. Tho justice of 
taejHnc which is to be paid us a ivsult of defeat depends 
onamount. It may bo conjectured that tlso other 
'terms of penco would not have been rejected if tho 
(3^qirernineut of tho Capo hud waived tho surrender ami 
ptfnishnmnt of tho leaders. Tho choice of ac''*jptin ;7 or 
rsFoi^ing a peace probably rests wdth tho chiefs who wero 
p^tiisocially interested in the demand of surrender. Lord 
feiMiu^tLEY may perhaps bo justifiod in thinking tho terms 
serore; but he bus no means of f^ivin^ effect to his indc. 
pdn'dont judgment. Sir ILrcules Koiunson, though 

nq^had received direct instructions from home, noted 
'ip^the negotiation by the advice of his Minister.s. 
'file disapproval of tho CoujniaIj SLcitr.iAr.Y is not 
^ unlikely to conBrm Mr. Si'RKM and his colleagues in 
their policy with respi-i't to tho Lasiitos. They from 
th^, first refused to solicit or to leccive assistance in 
tho* war from tin* Imperial Gnvorunient, for the reason, 
Its they uriiformly allowed, of retaining in their own hands 
^he exclusive control of imti 'e affairs. As JjorJ Kim- 
r^EY is neither able nor willing to interfere with their 
prbitioal indcpCTidoncG, his comments on the nnconciliatory 
spirit of tho Government will only prodiiuo irritation. 
Th^ Cape Ministers have falsified some of the predictions 
whidh wero commonly uttered wdicii the Basutos fust 
were in rebellion. In a few months they have both ro* 
pd^tedJy defeated the natives, and they have perhaps pro- 
dated a stronger impression by depriving them on a 
large scale of* their cattle. It is highly improbable that 
should allow the Imperial Government to intcrlbro in 
tlvB results of tho war. it would seem tliat tho conflict 
hid’been mainly projected and sustained by tho Knglisli 
port of tho population. The Burghers who, liko some of 
tho Federal regiments at Bull liun, retired from the army 
“ in the midst of a battle, aro not zealous in tho war. 


THE OOURSK OF BUSINESS. 

A fter a carious period of vacillation at tho end of 
last week and at tho heginning of thi.s, tho Govern¬ 
ment at last made up their minds to adopt a (*oiirse in re¬ 
ference to the business of tho House which, although de¬ 
cidedly ** com plicated,’* as Sir Richard Ckoss called it, 
HUd open to very serious objections from the practical 
point of view, at least relieves thorn from tho charge of 
intended breach of contract w^hich weighed so heavily on 
thorn np to Monday. Tho mystorioas silence observed for 
soin^e days tnfty bo thought to point to the suggestion that 
homo such breach was at least considered, and the return 
uf Mini.*iteFS to a souoder mind has been accompanied by 
serious grambliogs, not merely from tho extreme Radicals, 
but from the newspaper which was once supposed to be 
the organ of the Conservative party. Tho extreme im* 
propriety, from thA point of view of party morality, of 
dropping the Arms Bill has been pointed out before now. 
Tho impropriety of dropping it, from the point of view of 
pablio policy, may be said to bo sufficiently expounded in 
i£i» speech of the Home SrcKUTART on Tuesday. It is 
ga^icient for the present to point out that tho days of inter¬ 
regnum in which it was not certain whether the Govern- 
' meat were in earnest or not about the Arms Bill have 
singularly enough, marked by a return of the out- 
which, since it was evident that they were in eamost 
abdiliijt Iha Coercion Bill, had almost ceased. No better 
l 9 onld bo given of thednnger of Governments playing 
looae, if indeed any proof wore needed of a thing 
a^ i^iapntable. 

/ dblihoagh, howev^, the introdnetion of the Peace Pre- 
' I give it its proper title) is a mat/ter for 
tbb 4noli|iit MDgratnlaiioi^ the arrangement wbioh the 
i^roferenoe to the general pro- 


r^mjBriimfrir » nearly certatp, to result i 
of disclosed sereral pow and nop 

proofs of the awkwardness of tho state of attftinm t 
Accordic^ to the theory which Was generally hold, ’ 
HoasM^d voted itself into this state once for all, 'A 4 ’ 
ro-ipocrnot merely to the Coercion Bill| bat to tho Ann^*'* 
Bill. The Goveroment and the 4||reAirB$, howoAr, htM 
different view, and it was accordingly necesihry, hVW' 
declaring urgency to have ceased on Monday,-to got it ve* ' 
voted on Tuesday. The new condition of daresso, howT.-^. 
ever, is a sufficiently curious one. The House, according 
to tho theory which has now been authoritativoly pifOcWP„ * ^ 
gatod, can givo itself wbat used in old days to bo oalli^' 
*May-ralos,” whenever it pleases. It can be urgent 
day with one tiling and not urgent another .day yrith * 
nnuthor, or it can be urgent with two things, but alternato 
the states cif urgency. Tho Government have aanospodcL «, 
their intention of adopting this streaky arrangomobt aq/' 
fur as concerns the Arms Bill and tho Army EstimatO^w 
Unluckily, however, urgency npt hating been voted for ^ 
tho latter, obstruction is still possible, and efuiy qn 
days when tho fetters are unloosed, and advantat^ hynlr* 
not failed to bo taken of tho fact. It was indoad idle 
Buppo.so lliat the Irish members would bo particularly 
grateful for the severe lesson they have recently had, 
that they would abstain from rovhrting to tboir old tactiC|r 
directly those tactics became applicable. They have noP 
so ab.staiiicd, and tho immediate result was that Monday 
evening, when everybody was anxious that Mr. CHitDEas 
.-.hould make the Btatonieiit which, under present cirunm- 
stances, has an almost painful interest, was devoted to a 
discussion on Irish mngisfrates—^a subject novel, practical, 
and important in about equal degrees. Very nafortunately, 
too, it happened that the Ho.me iSkcrei'aiiy bad, in Mr- 
FoKsjr.u’b absence, to take charge of the introduoticn of 
the Arms Bill. TJie speech in which bo performed s 
that duty had several merits, but amon^ those meiita 
that of a conciliatory attitude was not included. Men * 
much milder mannorod and much more public-spiritod than 
the .scattered joints of Mr, Paunell\s tail might well havc^ 
resented Sir VVillum Haucoiiri’s peculiar method of dress*' 
ing 'Wounds with vinegar aud*cayGnno pi*pper. Tho con¬ 
sequence i.s that not merely may strenuous oppositionj' ^ 
carried to tho utmost po.ssib1e limit, be expected to tho 
Arms Bill itself, but that it is extremely improbable that% 
much, if uny, progress will be made with other business on 
the nights on whu*h tho Government propose not to tako 
that mea*!uro. Tho outbursts of Mr. Dillon and Mr. 
lIi.Ai.Y on Thursday were directly traceable to the Homr 
Sh'kltary’s provocation, inexcusable us the/ wore im*' 
themselves. Considering the unvarying readiness with 
wlii(*li the Oppo.sition have given way to the demands of 
Minist<*rfl, they may perhaps complain, with some justioe, 
that Ministers should go out of their way to make the 
jirogross of busine.ss difficult, if not impossible—first, by 
frittering away time ihiough the division of urgency and 
not urgency, and, secondly, by needlessly embittering dis- 
cus.sions which are bitter enough already. It really must 
hnvc seemed to any bystander on Tuesday night that Sir 
W 1 LF.IAM HARroniT was trying to cover tho intention of the * 
Government to back out of the Arms Bill by tho violence , 
of his attack upon undoubtedly guilty parties. ^ 

Tho most serious part of tho matter, however, ve- 
Ti'aius to be noticed. It was pointed out last week that 
tho worst point of urgency in tho present is that^,. 
it involves urgency in the future. Tho Houso has got' , 
itself into the position of thenarootfst who, having beganf 
to take chloral or morphia to make himself sleep, 
himself unable to sleep without morphia or chloral.,. 
Urgency for tho Kstimatos is perhaps os nnconBtitn^ional*, 
a uot'on on the face of it as can b3 conceived ; yet wittfi.* * 
out it is extremely hard to sec how any money is <% be goLJ 
Nor is it for a moment to be supposed that the ill ^11^ 
tho cocrccd members of Parliament will limit itself 1b 
supply or to the important branches of public « 

Already ou tho rare occasions upon which minor tUnulM * 
have shown their faces in the House, they have usually met. ' 
with cruel treatment from the Irish reptesenfatives ou tW’. 
well-known and constantly praotised prinoiple of relieving 
^our feelings upon a small boy in tbe crowd. If urgei^ow^ • 
on Cooreiun Bills and urgency on Supply ahoiSd 
followed by urgency on AlkaU Bille apd ar| 
measures intended to rescue iu&nts from the or 
cinator whom Mr. Doosou loathes, it would be a 













lUn into Md \ 

faioh nrgenc^ ia now^ ^ 

bd bjr^ho later dovelopmonts and^lniflAtious j 
Ibr naitute. It ia to say tho least, not good for the i 
;»^^athbtity of the BpeakbA that ho should ^rod^e rules in 
. /^e aftemooh and withdraw them at midnight,^l|t the iu-1 
^ttvenianceabf continued Urgency, whichare to some extent i 
evidence, eeem likely to ho less than the evils of the new | 
Hyidiermittont urgency. According to tho decision to which 
we have already referred, not merely mny#nrg(?ncy bo taken 
4' off and on at pleasure, but the Uouso can free itself from 
^ by tf simple majority. A little reflection will show that 
TOis throws much too great power into the bands of tlio 
jGoverhment of the day. They may obtain tho original 
sEsoneent of tho Opposition by combining good ])r<>visic)ii9 
With more dubions ones in the samo measure, and when 
j the^ have secured the latter, they may by tho aid of thf.‘ir 
enajority release themselves from urgency, and go t«i other 
f bnsiness. It may be said, of course, that something must 
^ 4dways beleft to the operation of proper fueling and coininon 
«BD8e. Unluckily, experience is hardly necessary to show 
L ^hat proper feeling and common sense arc not i.he motives 
. xnost powerful in party struggles, and if cyj)erienco were 
^ wanted, it has abundantly been sup pi ieil of late. l‘W the 
present the prospects of busiiK'.ss eaTinot bo said to look 
rosy, and the genoralsliip of the (jovernment has hardly 
^ been such as to inspire much conlidenco in their power to 
snake them look rosier. 


THE PROTECTION IJITJ.. 

T he Bill for the Protection of Life ami Property has 
finally pnRsed the Konst* of Commons ; and there was 
never any donbt that it woulil be fa vnnrably received by 
the House of Lords. It w i11 be <‘asy to t an e 11 he p( r rs w i t li 
their alleged indifferonee to conslit iitiomd sufegiiarils ; hnl ; 
it is nob surprising that a jnst and necessary me.nfairo j 
■should be approved by an Assembly in which tla* (!las>e.s | 
which opposed tho Bill in the lloust! of Commons are 
wholly unrepresented. The nnanimity of the Ehiglish and 
•Scotch members in the IJonse of Commons was s<*ureely 
(t impaired by tho alliance of n doz'-n extn'ine lludiefils wilh 
tho Irish Obstructives. It is tnie tliut sonm nioderair^ 
■aud respectable Irish members voftid against tins Bill, 
though they' 'i abstained from fact ions opposition ; hnt 
■some allowf "must be made for natural deference to tho 
prejudice or « justitueneies. The llonn* Jlnhns who de¬ 
clined to aeknow’k'dgy !Mr. P.vi;m.ll .ms their leader ex¬ 
pressed in strong langnngo their dt‘(e.s|:ition of the crimes 
which the Bill is designed to repress. Parliam<‘iit only 
g^oes a step further in tlio logical infl'renee that tl.ij 
•criminals ought to be deprived of tbo imiunnlty which 
they have hitherto enjoyed. Their lender-liem teil frieirl^ 
■and patrons hare secured for tliL-in lenient treatm(*nt in 
prison, and outdoor relief, in ea«e of need, for their wives | 
and children. In sterner times ofl'enders wdio wdll, witli j 
few exceptions, bo to the knowledge of tlio nuthoritie^s I 
'^ilty, would not have been ulluwed tlu; comparative 
immunities of uncouvieted prisemers ; but in ;i donbtful 
•case it is reasonable and right to incline to tho siflo of 
merry. If some of the ordinary purp(‘lrators of outrage 
and assassination doom it prudent to seek tho congenial 
society of Mr. Dkvoy and Mr. Donov.w Rossa on the other 
aide of tbo Atlantic, their presenco may willingly bo .spared. 
It is to be regretted that thc\y sbould escape punishment.; 
but tho most important point is that the country should bo 
TOlieved of their presence. Non-profcs.siomil ainati'urs who 
^ injdulge in occasional perseention and intimidation of Ihoir 
p^^eable neighbours will probably Busjicnd tbeir opera¬ 
tions, since they can no longer rely on tlie fears or the 
sympathy of witnesses and juries. 

In^moving tho third reading of tho Bill Mr. TknjsTFK 
I confbsssd that ho would bnvo been glad to obtain tho 
^ pOWOi^'which it confers on the Executive inNovemb.r 
J^.m^j^bnt he has persuaded himself that Parliameni at that 
tiuSPVould not have been prepared to do its duty ; and 
• tho GbVOtnnient therefore thought it better to nogleet its 
own. I^ho consequence of the delay was a vast and mpid 
’. oztenBion of the power of the Land League; and tho tem- 
Jv jporary attainment through the greater part of Ireland of 
. objects of the conspiracy. Mr. Eobsxlu’s statement 
that tbo Govern|nont wa.s in jiossession of evidence 
^\,i&hich would bavo jo^ified immediate legislation; and 


may hu^ been more roaidy te aejoj^m^anttiry in 
November; but it is scaredy the buainosfl of, a respditsiblo 
Government to depend on c^priciouB ohanges of popiiW 
sentiment. Tho peaceabld part of tho Irish commi^nty 
had for some months before tho beginning of the Soteion 
indignantly condemned the inaction of the Ministerj^, J£ 
they Iiad proposed tho Protection Bill earlier, thojjl' #dttld 
have hud "no additional argument to encounter, for vho 
conventional cant of repognaneo to exceptional mcdhurcs 
was as rife in tho late winter as in tho automn. As tho 
ovcrwrbelming majority of tbo House of Commons wore 
coiitont to swallow its scruples, it is not worth wlUte to 
iiKiuiro wlielhcr tbey^ ought to have prevailed. In the 
course of the dobaics several opponents of the BiU^nu- 
morated the iliirt}^ or fort}' Coercion Acts havO 

been required by the eondiiion of Ireland between,tTio 
Union and the present time. It is a legitima^'in¬ 
ference that more vigorous method.^ of repressing agrarian 
crime than tho.se provided by ordinary Engli.<(lh law are 
habitually required. It is but roconfcly that of 

financial parado.x or eorcm(>n|da(^o liave ceased itr Isali 
the Ineome-tay an extraordinary impost only justiyOiablo 
in tirno of w.ar. As it has endured for nearly fort/^cArs 
of almost uninterrupted peace, it.? place in'^ho fiscal ^stetn , 
hogius to be rce«}gniz(*d. In tho same way it 
argued that Coercion liills have ulnio.st become a paA of 
tho ordinary law of Ireland. " , 

Of another motive whicli probably determined tho 
policy of the fiovernment Mr. Foi:.sji.:rt could scarcely 
he expected to speak ; nor could there beany advantage 
in l•e^;alling: past miscarnagc.s, if there was not reason to 
fear that they may be repeated. Mr. EoiiSTJiH, apO({rd- 
ing tr» general belief, piopo.sed that Parliament Jjlnould 
be sumiiioiual bemro Clirisimas, and ho is thought t^'"liavo 
been ovcriule I 111 tirference to the objections of Air. 
and j\lr. CjiAMiii'Un.AiN. Both 1^1 iiii.sters at the bejtnnjng 
of November declared, ajiparenliy in an-swer to j\lr. GliVD- 
sioM'fs Ciiiihihall speech, that they wtiro opposed 
ptinelph) to C'oercioii; and they implied that their .jtJon- 
tiniiauco in olli<-e depended on tho a(rc<q»lanee their 
decision by their collengues. Mr. Bkk;!!!' added ‘tho 
geiK'ral ^iropesition that I'orei*. is no remedy for ili.s'ordier; 
and iiidei*d lie nii.seil a doubt by exjireJ'Sion.s nsedrsonio 
weeks aflerwartls wlietliei* In* wislieil the existing bTrin of 
disorder to cease. In his lett<‘r to Lord Caunaum*:; ho 
('.xnlied over the s|)i‘<‘laele of landlords running for their 
lives, as if lie deemed tliat their life ami property wtrt^nPt 
entilleil to jirotection. ThoRaiue baneful infiuenw scMned 
a few days ago likely again to prevail. Tho Shivihtnf^ 
an the seiiii-olficial organ of tlio Birmingham Minister.*-, 
annonneed the prohable po.-.lponemcnt of the Arms Bill. 
Among iillier iusnllieient rea.soiis for the delay, attention 
wns specially eallcd to the sirniples of a certain section of 
tlic Ministry, or, in oilie*- words, of Mr. Bkioiji niid^Ir. 
CiJ Ai.v. Their objeetioiis to restraint imposoLT on 
agrarian criminals were intelligible; and indec<l they cor¬ 
responded to the foz’mula which is frequently reidtojf .and 
ex{)lainml away in the House of Commons. Tho argu¬ 
ments against interference with the armament of iljo po¬ 
pulation are more diOicult to understand. Tl^a con¬ 
scientious o[)]>oncnt of war, which must includo civil 
ought not to facilitate the acquisition by possible" in- 
siirgetiis of rifles and ammunition. It may perhaps be a 
negative coiistitnt.ional l ight to carry arms, as long a.s 
arms arc not usually earried ; but, as soon as danger is 
appreliended, the prohibition of the use or possostpoiti ol 
d(;ndly weapons is obviously expedient and just;*'' I* is 
universally admitted that the Ministers committed a 
blunder in Uot renewing, ns tlicir prccedessors bad* in¬ 
tended, tho Peace Preservution Act, ivhicli is prLnQpally 
directed again.st the supply of arms to tlio populaiioti. 
Their enemies assert that their refusal to revive tite Act 
was the rc.sult of party considerations. Thai they^,Iiail 
miscalculated is sutlicLeutly proved by their introduethm 
of a Peace Preservatiop Act, and also by tlie iricIiiflijidTi of 
tho measure in the declaration of urgency. If thsy hail 
abandoned tho Bill they would not have been ids liberty 
to defend themselves on the cynical ground wdiicliis >«ug- 
gosted by some of their supporters. It has bq^-ai*guetl 
that if, as Mr. Justice FrrzoftiAt.T> aaid, cve^y„ tVlrm 
servant has u gun or a revolver, it is too late to pjweiit a 
mischief which is already ^mplcte. It is, 5h*ds^d,. djrfijcnlt 
to discover arms which ard^a.<iily cgoc^le^,*t)ukJthty power 
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of seiving them would in nian^ cases be oaeful to tha 
police; and if, os is ^iierally believed, there i» still a large 
importation of arms into Ireland, some good may bii done by 
prohibition. The conscientious objection to proposals for 
intercepting instruments of murder deserves no respect. 
Lord Hautington’s announcement that the Peace Pre¬ 
servation Act is to bo passed relieved those who wished to 
support the Oovenimcnt from anxiety and embarrassment. 
Mr. ViLWS has since informed tho Uouso of Commons 
that the arms in the possession of farmers under tho in- 
flnonce of tho Land League ought in his judgment to bo 
used to murder landlords until ibo people wero strong 
enough to engage in civil war. It is true that some of 
Mr. Dillon's collcaguos wore shocked by his audacious 
defence of assassination. 

Tho Ministers w'ho took part in tho recent debates have, 
with iho^ remarkable exception Xd* Mr. Gladstune, re¬ 
peatedly endeavoured to reconcile the Radicals to tho Pro¬ 
tection Bill, by bolding out the prospect of a eoraprehon- 
sive or coutiscating Land Bill. Mr. Biiioirr can Bcarccly 
have intoufled to prepare the way for disappointment 
when bo,,ii8aured tho House tliat the Government measure 
would satisfy politicians of his own opinions. Mr. Fousteu 
censured tho obstructive party for delaying the introduc¬ 
tion of a measure which, as ho submitted, was to remove 
tho great and logitimate grievances of tho Irish nation. 
The s^schief and tho remedy have both been recently dis¬ 
covered. Only eleven years ago Mr. Gladstone carried a 
measure which, as ho then thought, relieved tho tenants 
from all risk of injustinr. A mere propo.sal to correct 
casual oversights in tlie Bill of 1S70 would bo rejected by 
tho agitators and by the exeiteil population. If tho 
widely spread belief in tho moderation of Mr. Gladstone’s 
opinions on tho suhjeeb is well founded, his collcaguos 
have done him no servico by any preliminary flourish of 
trumpets. Tho Irish tenauts ami tho land thoorists who 
are anxious to assail tho system of landed property expect 
some large and indefinite concession. Neither class under- , 
stands that the improvement of the permanent condition | 
of the occupier is a more dittienib and complicated task 
than tho spoliation of tho landlords. If tho present | 
holder were relieved of tho whole or of a part of his rent, 
tho next purchaser of his tenant-right would pay tho full 
rack-rent for the land. Modern projectors attribute 
to legislation the unlimited power which Hacclianalian 
poets tiscribcd to good wishes sanctified by libations of 
wine— 

drink tlic eickly into bpaltk, 

AVu'll dkiiik the vruntin;; lUUt — 

but no law which has yot been propo.sed will soenro tho 
petty far&crs of Connaught against periodical I'amino. It 
will also not be easy to provide against, a renewal of the 
Land League agitation. Teuant-furmers will still bo 
liable to pay rent, and they will be as able as now to with¬ 
hold payment. It would have been judicious not to exalt 
beforehand tho merits and tho scope of the Land Bill. 


. THE ABANDOXAIEXT OF CANDAIIAR. 

rilHK long promised debate in the House of Lords on 
-L the Oandahnr question had been preceded by so much 
discussion of the matter that few persons of an^ intelli- 
genoo can have felt at a loss for the material necessary to 
come to a conclusion. On the one side, that which favours 
the relinquishment of the position, were to be found a few 
able, experienced, and impartial authorities, a few pledged 
advocates of the backward Indian policy, and .a very large 
number of persons, with Heu Majesty’s Mmistors at their 
head, who bud made up their mind.s to pay no attention to 
any reasoning on the subject. It has lon^ been ob¬ 
vious that, of the corisidcmblo bndgot of principles and 
promises which was unpacked at the general election, 
the entire abandonment cf Afghanistan was the one to 
which * the Government clung most desperately. On 
otheimpoiuts they were compelled before very long to 
manifest once more the painful difference between “ ins ** 
and ‘‘ (j^Tits”; but here, it was clear, they meant to stick. 
Their ftithfnl followers, therefore, have no choice but to 
stick wiiHh them, and, to do tlicm justice, they have done 
so. On-the other side, the sale of retention, wore in like 
manner to^be found a few advocates of the forward policy 
at any .price, and a oonsi<!’crable number of qualified, and 
presnmabljr impartial, experts. But while the rank and file 
of the partisaiWB of tj^e Government have bad next to no 


reasons to show their .paHisanshim the mat body of 
t|iQBe who look npon the ptopoilBdabfiinaoanieilp of jC^pd^htr 
with reg^‘ dd *8o, not b^use of any Ipt 

simply'^^use in (be oireamstanoes it* smios to wem ihat 
GandahAf ought to be retained* The oxlferenoe hetitiefe 
tho constitution and methods of procedure of i^e tw<^ 
parties emphasized by the publication of the recent 
Blne-BoiS: of military opinions. It wan very .noteworthy 
that almost all those offleora who were in &vonr of 
retiring originally dolivored their opinions before tho- 
events of last autumn. Some of them have changed 
those opinions since, some of them have apparently fought 
cousistoncy a better thing than openness to new impres¬ 
sions. But it cannot bo too often pointed out that tho 
opponents of the abandonment of Candahar base tbcic 
opposition solely on existing circumstances and tbo actual,^ 
progress of event.?. Tlic masterly memorandum which 
Sir Bautle Fiu:re published on Thursday does not indeed 
deal with the wholo question, but the principle which it 
inculcates, that of approaching that question only with (» 
full appreciation of the facts, and not on abstract con¬ 
siderations, is tho sound, and tho only sound, one to go* 
upon. 

Tho debate itself exhibited with suflicient faithfolnesu 
the characteristics^ of tho preliminary discqssiou. On 
Tliursday night, iu*tho House of Lords, as for many weoko 
past in the columns of certain newspapers, the advocates 
of tho Oorornment might bo seen and heard disonssing 
tbo abstract striitegio capabilities of Candahar, the cost of 
its occupation according to the estimates of a pledged foe- 
oF that occupation, and many other things of the same in¬ 
teresting, but curiously irrelevant, kind. Even tho cele¬ 
brated opinions of the late Lord Sanduurst and the late 
Lord Lawrence, iioitber of whom liv^d to see the state 
of affairs which has to be considered, were once more 
extracted from their vciicrablo scabbards and brandished, 
in tho face of tho irreverent persons who prefer to judge 
the cases of to-doj according to to-day’s circurastancos. On- 
tho other hand, Lord LvrroN and Lord Salisduuy, tho latter 
entirely, the former for the most part, couiinod themselves its 
arguments of the strictest actuality. Lord Lytton was indeed 
coinpcllcil by his position to give a kind of historical intro¬ 
duction to his spccidi, and his adversaries naturally fastonccl 
upon this. But Lord 8ai.isiuiuy gave them no such handle, 
and Lord Noi:tjiiu:oi)K in hi.s refily almost literally con¬ 
fessed mid avoided tlio unanswerable exposition of the 
changed Bitualion which was given by tho late Foreign 
Secretary. It is certainly the very madness of political 
absorption in tilings that ore past that any one should 
think that) tlie wcll-wurn jeer about Lord Salisbduy’s 
former affect ion for largo maps is an answer to bis argu¬ 
ment. When Lord SALisr.ui:Y made that remark, there 
was a strong—as many people thought an impregnable— 
barrier between Russia and Afghanistan. The barrier is 
gone, and the largest map can only exhibit the Russian, 
outposts on the borders of the province of Herat. It ia 
better surely to approach tho subject in the attitude 
of Lord ULiir.Y, who frankly says that tho constitu¬ 
encies luiNO settled all question.? about Afghanistan^ 
beforehand, and that tho House of Lords is not likely 
to bo attended to by the prc.sent Goverumeut, than, 
to ignore facts in tlic absurd fashion of some of Ixird, 
8 alisui:ry's critics. Lord Derry’.? position is not heroic,, 
certuiuly it cannot be said to bo dignified, aud if it were 
adopted by the Peers the uselessness of tho Hon.se of Lords^ 
would become suflicicnily evident. It may give rise to 
enriouH iNjflections as to tho mental idiosyncrasy of the 
man who maintains it; but, at any rate, it has tho merit- 
of not confusing tho events of 1880 with tho events of the. 
year i. Lord Derry is almost the only defender of the. 
abandonment of Caadahar who seems to have appreciated 
anything which has happened since tho year before last.- 
Hu has heard of the general election, and it has produced 
a considerable effect on him. His associates iu this knsi- 
ne.M8 may have heard of tho battle of Maiwand and ilia 
capture of Gook Tepc, but it has produced no effects upon, 
them at all. 

Tho idle, and in every sense of the word impertint^^ 
attempts wliicli havo boon nuide to discount the verdict- 
of the Lords, need only bo mcntioiiod, not seriously dis¬ 
cussed. Those persons who affect to consider the Honso . 
oi Lords as au unpractical debating Society are them* 
selves perfectly aware that on such a subject as thdai. 
it speaks with greater force than any popnlarl/ elpahs4 ' 
a8.?embly can by any possibility do. ** A considerable nam* ^ 
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benefit by iho change is not entirely clear, bat 
tbere can bo no doubt that it is rery much to the adranr 
tage of the captains, Instead of 216, no leas than 516 offieers 
out of f,ooo may now hope to reach the rank of major, 
and even those who do not attain this rank in the ordinary 
courao of promotion will bo allowed to go on a list of un* 
attached majors, and to hope during an allotted time that 
an opportunity of acting as majors may be offered them. 
Jf no such opportunity offers, they must louye tho army at 
the age of forty-throe, with their 200?. a year as at present, 
but they will leave with tho honorary rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. Even at tho worst, therefore, disappointed captains 
will have the consolation of a well-sounding title, and a 
similar consolation has been devised to soothe tho aggrieved 
minds of klilitia aud Volunteer officers. They aro to 
furnish 4 aidcs do-carap to the Qu^JiN, they aro to have 
25 ribands of the BntU thrown open to tlicm, and, after a 
certain length of service, they are to bo allowed to retain 
tbeir mnk and wear their uniform. Colonel Walk’ONP, on 
behalf of tho Volunteers, assured Mr. CiiiLUKUs that the 
concession thus made to tho Forco would be most highly 
appreciated by it. 

The third object, that of having an army ready for tho 
contingencies of minor wars, is one that, as Mr. Childers 
assured tho House, has lately been much weighing on his 
mind, as indeed it lias on tho minds of many who do not 
hold BO responaiblo a position. Mr. Childers proposes to in- 
creaso tho army by nearly 3,000 men, and to have always 
ready for service twelve regiments at home and six in tho 
Mediterranean, iho fonner being, with their depots, each 
1,100 strong, and tho latter each 1,000 strong. There would 
thus bo in round numbers nearly twenty thousand troops 
of tho lino ready for jmmediato service, and tliere would 
also bo three battalions of the Gnard.s, six regiments of 
cavalry, and seventeen batteries of horse and Held artil¬ 
lery. This is no doubt a most rospectablo forco of its 
kind, and it will bo a bright day for England when it 
exists anyw'hcro but on paper, lleliefs for India are to bo 
managed on a new plan. A battalion stationed thoro will 
remain no less than sixteen years, but both officers and 
men will bo changed at tho end of eight years, and this 
change will bo inado principally in tho interest of India, 
which will thus escape a cousiderablo portion of tho heavy 
charges imposed by the present system of reliefs. Localiza¬ 
tion, instead of being abandoned, is to bo intensified. Two 
battaUbns of tho lino and two battalions of Militia aro to 
bo formed into territorial regiments wearing tho samo 
unifoniK with only a very slight distinction to mark the 
Militia irom tholiuo. Some intricate arrangonients have been 
devised for the Highland regiments, so that they shall bo 
grouped in pairs and have plaids and trews so appropriate as 
not to wound theirsusceptibilJtics. Lastly, very eonsidorable 
tlungB are to bo done for tho non-commissionod officers. 
They jure to have an assured military career of tweiity-ouo 
years ending willi a pension. During tho last nine of theso 
years they aro to have increased pay, and after fifteen or 
sixteen years' service sergeants may bo transferred to tho 
permanent staff of their Militia battalions. It may bo hoped, 
therefore, that intelligent and well*conducted privates will 
regard the calling of a non-commissioned officer as ono to 
which it will be worth their while to aspire, to which they 
may profitably and honourably devote their jives, and 
which will give them an opportunity of rendering a real 
service to their country by imparting coherence and 
efficiency to the domestic portion of the territorial regi¬ 
ments, 


THE GKEEK OONTUOVERST. 

ri^^liE latest Blue-book adds little to the history of the 
X Greek oontrovorsy ; bat it perhaps brings into stronger 
light the praotical divergence of English and French 
policy. Lord Gbahville almost strains tho forms of diplo¬ 
matic politeness when he remarks, not without justice, 
that M. Bartit^t.kmt St.-Hilaire uses arguments against 
tho Greek claims iu which ho had been anticipated by tho 
Turks. M. St.-Hilatre to a certain extent admits iho 
charge when be replies that bis reasons were good, whether 
or not ’ the Turks might have already relied on the same 
considerationB. The English Government hesitated to 
concur in the abortive project of arbitration; and at last 
the Minister at Athens was instructed to abstain from any 
argument which would imply an intention of receding 


fhMn the depision of the Beilin Ckiiifbip^ He 
neyerthelpss, desired tuoi to oommtmiqate the to 

the Greek Government, Ik is poisii)le, t1iat w. OoDummi- 
PODBOs may have been aatnte etten|ph te observe the 
reticence of the English Minister, especially M it omitissM 
whh the more nnqnalified language at his French qoI* 
league, e Prince Bishahck ;0n more than one ocoasiim eac- 

S ressed a general concurrence in the opu^ons at the 
inglish Government, though he consistently declined to 
take any coarse which might result in active interference, 
Baron Hatmekle, though he was ready to join in the, 
French scheme of arbitration, was still more reluctant 
than tho German Government to run any risk of war. 
It is possible that almost all the Cabinets may have ^oMe- 
seen tho failure of the arbitration scheme. As their con¬ 
sent was dependent on applications to be made by both 
the Greek and Turkish Governments, it was not diffioult 
to nnderstand that the French proposal would load to no 
practical result. The English Government is not to bd 
blamed fijr stipulating that, after the experiment had been 
tried aud had failed, it should cause no incidental change 
of policy. Tho same reserve has in substance been main¬ 
tained in the negotiations at Constantinople. There is not, 
perhaps, much practical importance in a verbal aaser? 
tion of the continuing validity of the Berlin decree; 
but there is always a presumption in favour of withhold¬ 
ing diplomatic concessions until they can bo made fpr 
sufficient consideration. It is barely possible that the 
Turks may consent to a larger surrender oL territory, 
bccan.se they have boon warned that, if their ofmrs are not 
sufficiently liberal, the title of Greece to Janina and 
Mclzovo w’ill bo rceognizod by England. 

The .study of the despatches produces a curious impres¬ 
sion of the unavoidable or seu-imposod holplessnesB pf 
lV)wer8 which might bo deemed irresistible. All Europe 
wishes, or professes to wish, that Turkey and Greece should 
remain at peaco, and yet tho Governments are disturbed 
by well-founded apprehensions that war is imminent. The 
obvious rcaaon of thoir inability to command obedi¬ 
ence is the determination of tho majority of Powers to 
abstain from tho employment of force. For some years 
Mr. Gladstoxk has in many eloquent speeches affirmed 
that the obstiunc}” of Turkey could bo easily overcome by 
tho European concert which his political opponents were 
supposed cither to have prevented or not to have invoked. 
When he succeeded to the direction of affairs, he seomod 
by assembling the unanimous Conferonco of Berlin to have 
proved the justice of his favourite doctrine. Franco at 
that time agreed with tho policy of Krjglancl, and the 
other Governments wore willing that the Western Powers 
should settle the dispute by influence or by force. Ger¬ 
many and Austria were witli difficulty induced to join in 
iho naval demonstration, and they obstinately refused to go 
fnrthcr. Mr. Glalstoke had not overrated tho collective 
forco of Eiii'opc, but ho had nob appreciated tho dilK* 
ciilty of setting it in motion. Ho now finds that the 
concert has resolved itself into neuiraUiy, only dis¬ 
turbed by diplomatic representations. There is no 
reason to fear that his Government will engage in^tbo 
unjustifiable enterprise of war with Turkey. The policy 
of Russia is imperfectly understood ; but the other Uonti- 
nontal Powers aro agreed in their desire to confine the 
impending war withiu tho narrowest limits. To effect theix’ 
object, they have nothing to do but to keep the peace 
themselves and to urge on minor or dependent States the 
adoption of the samo policy; jet M. ST.-HiiiAiBE is never 
tired of pathetically remonstrating against a possible con¬ 
vulsion which may profoundly modify tho condition of 
Europe. It would be rush to say that his apprehensions 
are wholly unfounded; but there is a certain absurdity in tho 
assumption that States animated by friendly feelings to 
anotbor are at the morcy of events which inight produce a 
general war. M. St.-Hilaibe’s fears were first communis 
cated to the Greek Government, which would welcome a 
general commotion. The Great Powers aro not likely to 
quarrel, except of deliberate purpose and for important 
objects. Franco, Germany, and Austria aro bont on main¬ 
taining peace; and there is no reason to bdieve that 
Russia has any present intention of prosecuting schemes 
of aggrandizement. Italy has little interest in the Eastern 
question; aud the Euglish Government will assuredly not 
engage in war. 

The language of the Greeks has not become less^ar- 
like, except that they have promised to ‘await the isaae 
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of tb^ at CoMtantinople; bat Sir Chjibleb 

lately etated in the Hoase of Commona tbdt they 
ha.ve not caUed ont their lost reeerve. In default of 
loQ^ knowledge^ it ie impoesible to jndge whether the | 
postppnenieot of the meaeure im|>lie8 incomplete pre¬ 
paration for war. The Chamber has lately ap{iroved 
a Bill ibr admitting foreign oiiicerB into the Greek 
Rcrvice; but it is not knpwn whether the European 
Goremments will allow their subjects to accept the 
offer,. It would perhaps have been judicious to take 
the stop at an earlier period. In the Greek array 
there oan soarcely be an officer of high or low rank who 
has eeen actual service. In conseqaeuco of remonstrance 
from the Turkish Minister at Athens, the Greek Govern- 
moot has issued a proclamation against brigandage or 
irregular fighting on the Northern frontier. If war breaks 
out, the invading army will probably be joined by a part of 
tbe popnlation. Any hopes which may have been foumled 
on we supposed disaffection of the Albanians to the Sultan 
have been alreody dtssipafod. Somo kind of understanding 
has been ostablished with the League, which is now likely 
to join in the defence of North-Western Epirus against the 
Gi'eeks. There will bo a certain awkwardness in prose¬ 
cuting a war of liberation against the inhabitants of a part 
of tbe territory to bo annexed. Evon if the regul.'ii* Turkish 
troops were withdrawn, it is doubtful wlietber a Greek 
army could occupy ilanina if the Albanians desire to 
defend it. It would be better for tlio Greeks to nnjuiro 
without tvar a considerable accession of territory, und to 
wait for probable occasions of further aggiuiidizement. 
All the Powers, including France, profess genonil good¬ 
will to the Greek cause; and stune of tliomnie sincere. A 
general disruption of tho residue of tlic Tuikish Eaipiro in 
Europe would probably be disadvantageous to the Greek 
cause. 

While somo readers examine the publidied dcspafclies 
for the purpose of calculating tho cluinees of war and 
peace, many politicians nro rather anxious to find evi- 
dcuco in support of their j)reconceived opinions of tho 
sound or erroneous policy of the Government. If war 
is, as some of Mr. GLAi>HTuxif;> followers think, tho greatest 
of evils, his Governmout cannot be acquitted on the 
charge of having brought Greece and Turkey to the verge 
of u rupture. The violent language wdiicli had been usjmI | 
iu Opposition had some influence in dotcMTing the Govern- 
mont from continuing the j»olicy which had been the object 
of incessant vituperation. Jf tho late Ministers had re¬ 
mained iu office, there wonld have been i o (juestion of a 
Greek invasion of Tliessaly; and it is possible that their 
snccossors might have adjourned immediate action if they 
Imd not been misled by tho capricious policy- of France. 
Mr. Gladstone had created difficulties for himself by Ins 
.attacks upon Austria, wliieli, us he ought to have known, 
was intimately allied with Germany. It is not surprising 
that ho was encouraged to agitate tho t|nestioii of tlm 
Greek claims by the acquicscouco of all the Powers in tho 
Conference of Berlin and in tho naval demonstration. 
Having, at last, gratified his fanciful enthusiasm for 
Montenegro, ho hoped to achieve a similar triuTn}»li in tho 
interest of Greece. The deci.sion of tho Conference, and 
tho Bubsoquent action of Ibo Powers in the Adriatic, 
naturally caused tho Greeks to arm. Tho English Govern¬ 
ment, which may have been rash in stimulating tbeir ambi¬ 
tion, perhaps deserves credit for its constancy to their cai’,se; 
but statesmen are bound to succeed, as well as l-o be bonevo- 
lent and generous. If a considerable territory inbabitod 
by Greek Christians is libcx’ated without inordinate sacri¬ 
fices from the Turkish yoke, tho English Government will 
have no reason to regret its hazardous diplomacy, 'flic 
alternative result of a long and bloody war, and perhaps 
of a defeat of the Greek enterprise, will involve a heavy 
responsibility. It is not necessary to consider the re¬ 
mote co^itiiigency of a war in which England might be a 
party. 


A SCHOOL BOARD FREAK. 

rilHE strongest advocates of the compulsory clauses 
X of the Edncation Act mnst have been moved to 
a momentary repont<ance by tho appearant-e presented 
thoSPiOJidon School Board in tbe Wandsworth 
'PoUoe-oonrt last Tuesday. It was obvious from the 
first that tbe application of tbe power of forcing 
parentA to Bond tneir children to an elementary Bohool 


would bo a matter of considerable delioacj. It was neces¬ 
sary that the School Board shoold possess the, power, in- 
asmaoh as, without it, a large class of porents would con¬ 
tinue to sacrifice the children's interest to theft own ; but 
as such an exercise of authority was likely to irritate those 
who had to submit to it, very great care was plainly re¬ 
quired not to give the enemies of tho Bo.T.rd any occasion 
to ohargo it with harshness. Nor was it only for the 
Board's own sake that this forbeamnee was required. 
To intorfere between parents and children may some- 
times bo an inevitable, but it is always a very de¬ 
licate, operation. There is no point upon which piople 
are more sensitive, and none on which they have a clearer 
light to bo proto(!tcd against, than n''cdIo&8 intrusion. 
Tho proceedings at Wandsworth do not merely reflect 
discredit on the discrotion of the London Sidiool Board. 
Perhap.s, as tho object of their zeal lius been a Bolieitor, and 
is now classical rcsidor in a great printing oflioe, tho mass 
of tho people who nro summoned from time to timo 
to appear before Mr. J^A(JUT may bt) rathur pleased tbntt 
otherwise to find that “ gentlefolk ” come off no hotter than 
they do themselve.s. Even from this point of view, how¬ 
ever, there is soraothirig to be said by Avaj’ of caution. It 
will nob nn.swcr for tho School Board in the long run to 
have its t^a.'ses dismi.sscd with costs. If any considcrnblo 
nnraber of parents find that tlio School Board Super¬ 
intendent is sharply censured by tho police magistrate, and 
is told that the Board ought iiovor to have dreamed of insti¬ 
tuting proceedings on tho evidence before it, tbe deference 
paid by thojpoor to tho Visitors’ warnings will be very ranch 
le.sscncd. To hold out against his remonstrance will corno 
to be regarded not as tho certain prelude to the infliction 
of a fine, but simply a.s tho first move in a game which two 
can pliiy at. Tbe liirgpr the number of p.arents suiximoned 
before a ])olIco magistrate, the more indisposed he will 
ordinarily bo to convict any largo proportion of them. 
Vague fears of unpleasant conscqueuce.s to arise from keep¬ 
ing children at home are by far the most cflicacious moans 
of getting tbojii to school, and, us evidence to tbe tender¬ 
heartedness of the police magistrate uiultiphos, this fear 
loses its infliiciKje. 

In the piescnt case, how«jvcr, tho Board was not merely 
careless of it.s own interest, and, by consequence, of the 
interest of tho ratepayers. Had its error ended here, it 
would have boon sufficiently punished by tbe ridjculo 
which the proceedings cast on tho action of its 
visitors. But, in tho process of making itself absurd, 
it went out of ils Avay to annoy a niiin with whom, 
jn'operly speaking, it was not at all (!on<*erned. Tho Visitor 
of u certain street in Wandsworth had observed, it seems, 
that Avhon the children Avhom he could trace to tho 
several houses had been seen off to school, tlicro was 
one family left behind which apparently nocdcd no odii- 
cation. This was so shocking an exception that ho felt 
cimipclicd to make an irnraodiate investigation into the 
rcu.soii of it. Apparently, howovcM*, he apjiruached the 
inquiry with a preconceived detcriniiiutiou that it should 
h.'iv<* but one rosiilt. In that particular street—a street 
from which thirty-livo children <laily Avent forth to llio 
nearest Board school—no {>lca could be held sufficient 
to justify the kecfiing of a child at Jionie. When the 
mystery of iniquity had been sounded to its depths, ii. 
turned out that this misguided householder had presumud 
to think that liis Avife was competent to teach her 
own children. Whether tho Visitor is of opinion that 
no limit should bo pl.acod to tho intmfererjco of 
tho School Board does not appear. Possiblj-, if left to 
himself, he would like to drag evory child in Loudon to a 
Board school. In practice, howovor, lie no doubt rcoog- 
iiizes that there is a point beyond which he must not go; 
but he was not of opinion that a more flolicitor—though 
he might also bo a good classical scholar—could make 
good his claim to exemption. Had tho father turned ont 
to ho the President of the Incorporated Law Sfioiety or a 
Professor at one of tho UniA'orsities, tho Visitor would 
probably have retired from tho chase, but no lesser eminence 
than this could content him. What makes the'Avholo case 
more extraordinary is that tho defendant tr>1d tbe inagMstrato 
that he had uffored to submit his child to bo examined on 
behalf of the School Board, but that he had received ibr 
answer an intimation that he must send hor to school. 
The School Board was resolved to rush upon its fate. 
To Cassar, in the person of Mr. Paget, it appealed, 
and to CxsAB it accordingly went. It is to be 
hoped that the result of its appeal will suggest to it 
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9ome elomeutarjr considerations of prndonce which may 
serve to koep it out of harm*s way nnothor time. The 
intention of I’arlianiont in passing the Education Act was 
not to give School Boards a summary power of smching 
for children in private honsesi whether there is or^ is 
not any decent reason for supposing that they are being 
allowed to go untaught. Tho Logislaturo meant to remedy 
a patent and llagraut evil. Some millions of children wore 
growing up in a slate of ignorance which was certain to 
namper them in earning a livelihood, and consequently 
not unlikely to lead them into crime. If the streets of 
Tjondon are at all a fair test of the success with which tlio 
Act has l)een worked* thcro is still considerable room for 
the exorcise of tho Scl^ool Board’s cnorgios withont its 
lieiog necessary to touch a single child whoso inability to 
read and write may not bo proved by tbo application of 
the simplest test. Why it should please this wolUmoan- 
ing but wrong-headed body to wander into fields where 
,success must at host be so doiibtfnl as the ono they have 
lieeii working at Wandsw(»rth is really past explanation. 
Wo say tho field into which it has pleased the School 
Boat’d to wander, bccaiiso it is not merely in tho selection 
of tho partionhii* case that tho error lies. Tho street which 
this energetic Visitor chose for tho scene of his labours is 
described as being made up of bouses lotting at average 
rents of I2«. Od. a week. Wljothor tho rent is ])ut at so 
much a week by way of opprobrium is not quite clear; but, 
at alt events, 12#. 6d. a week is more than 30/. a year. Now, 
the ability and willingness to pay 11. rental of this amount 
is pie tty good evidcMiee that those who pay it do not ns a 
rule belong to the class for which educational compulsion 
is required. It isjSulo to say tliat the occupants of houses 
of this value arc rather clerks than wurking-mon, and that 
their notions of bringing up their children will commonly 
point to making them what they are themselves. Couso* 
quent'ly, tho commonest considerations of scir-interest 
may be trusted to do tho work of tho School Boanl Visitor, 
And to do it far more cflicionlly than any such olUcial can 
hope to do. A inau who has to find 12f. 6 d. a week for 
rent docs not look forward to putting his children into em¬ 
ploy monis in which it will be a matter of no importanco 
whether they can read and write. For such occupations 
as he hopes to obtain fur thorn the knowledge which they 
would obtain at a Board school i.s absolutely indispousablo. 
4 parent is subject to a form of indirect compulsion which 
/sthe more efibctual because it is entirely sclf-a(;iing. The 
unskilled labourer is uuder no such presHure, bccHuso the 
work to which he would seud Lis child, if he were allowed 
to do BO, needs no preliminary schooling whatevor. Bui 
the work to which the clerk intends to send his child 
liccds, at all events, an entire mastery of the nidimenlary 
arts of reading, writing, and arithmotic. If the School 
Board Visitor had been properly instructed by his supo- 
Tiors, ho would certainly have understood this u.s soon as 
•he hoard the rental of the houses. If ho had had any real 
instinct for his work, he would probably bavo known it ns 
•soon as ho saw tho character of tho streot. As it is, 
iieitfacr ho nor the School Board scums to have had any 
jiist idea of their functions ; and we C’an only regret that 
tho School Board should not have had to pay more dearly 
ibv its blunder, llad tho costs been heavier, tho motivo 
for amendment might have boon stronger. 


THE GERMAN MARlir.\OE. 

f I'^HE marriage of tho heir of the Prussian and Gorman 
JL Crowns has been marked with every sign of general 
respoeb and popular sympathy. Tho bridegroom, Prince 
WiLl/lAii, has had to tho lull all tho benefits of education 
which it is the custom of the Royal House of Prussia to 
secure to the future sovereigns of tho country. Ho has 
Icamt his trade as au artisan, he has done duty with the 
Guards, he has studied political economy and criminal law 
in a University. Further, he has had tho best of all edu¬ 
cations, tbe borne education of a son whoso father is a 
great military leader and whose mother is one of the most 
(icoAmplisbcd and high-minded womou of any rank iu 
ISnrope. The bride is the daughter of that unfortunate 
Duke of AuQusTp'BEKG whoso political fate was settled in 
an hour in a billiard-room. Prince Bismauck was not by 
any means sure but that he would raise the Dume to the 
ttfoud position of lord of Schlcswig-Holsioin. The courtly 
jariats of Germany had been insti acted to prove that be had 
an nsimpeachablQ title to the dignity. But when the Prince, 


in his,casual chaify way,entered on the snhjiot o)^ bis pre¬ 
tensions with the Duke, he found that the plan would not 
answer. He intimated that, although the Duis might have 
Sohleswig-Holstein, Prussia must have Kiel, and instead 
of replying with grateful hnmilitv that this .wee e matter 
of course, the Duke began to oaloulate bow manv s^nere 
milos of water the harbour of Kiel contained. Tom was 
an air of haggling about this which the PuiaroA disliked, 
and before they loft the room the Prince informed- tho 
Duke that his claim was a chicken whidi Prussia^had 
batched, and tho neck of which Prussia was perfectly able 
to wTing, Its neck was wrung immediately, and tb(^arist8 
at once showed that, in some mysterious way, the ^big 
PjiiissiA had the olcare.st of all titles to the duchies. The 
Duke’s chance was gone, and he retired to obscurity and 
poverty. Now, at last, his family has its stroke of good 
luck, and his danghtor is raised to a dignity far higher 
ihau any to which he himself ever aspired. The bride 
has probably gained by haying had to live a life of 
enforced simplicity and retirement, and the German 
people like her all the better because she has been lifted 
from low to high estate, and bocanse they think that 
little hut personal affection could have guided the 
PiiiNCE in his choice. In point of lineage, however, 
she is all that could be wished, and if her husband is 
the Queen’s grandson, she herself is tho granddaughter 
of the Queen’s half-sister. Everything was done to 
give solemnity to tho marriage, and to show how much 
it pleased tho Royal Family and tho people. Prince 
Bismarck could not bo induced to leave his home on the 
occasion, but ho never goes out now unless ho appears in 
some very special emergency to abuse his former or pre¬ 
sent colleagues. But Count Moi.tke was present, as he is 
quite uiiaficcted, and always appears when it is expected 
ho should do so. Berlin, or at any rate tho well-dressed 
portion of Berlin, is iutonsely loyal, and entered into tho 
festivities with an ardour which tho bitterest weather 
could not cool. Lastly, when tho young Prince had to 
spouk, ho spoke with iriucli good sense and propriety, and 
expressed a modest hope that he might bo found to walk 
in the strict path of duty which it is the tradition of his 
house to follow. 

From tlio days when tho lOlectorate was raised to the 
rank of a kingdom the Royal Family of Prussia has always 
treated the work of being a king as a very aorious piece of 
business. It has prouounced that tho first duty of a king 
is to figlit, to learn tho trade of war, and to know by 
rough practical experiouee tho duties of a soldier. His 
second duty is to know the secrets of economical adminis- 
j tration, to take care of land and inonoj’, and to bo a decent 
I man of business. Tlio world is looked on in Prussia as a 
j hard place in which even a king, to hold his own, must 
I know how to push and save. Partly from tlio exhibition 
of these qualities, and partly from the lingering tradi¬ 
tions of a patriarchal society, tho Royal Family of 
Prussia has always been extremely popular. In tho 
course of time, and from a variety of causes, of which 
the example of Prussia was not tho least powerful, 
the Prussian coiicoptioii of royalty and its relation 
to the people has become almost universal throughout 
Europe. In those days sovereigns are, with very few 
exceptions, carefully trained, hard-working, and really 
liked and respected. It is astoniahiog, oonsldering how 
few sovereigns there are and how oomplotely their posi¬ 
tion is dependent on thoir birth, that there should be at 
the present time so many sovereigns who are in one way 
or another especially eminent. The Queen, the German 
Emveuor, the Emperor of Austria, and the King of Italy 
are all remarkable instances of rulers who are profioients 
in tho difficult art of ruling exactly as those whom they 
rule wish them to rule. The King of tho BelOIAMS is 
one of tho best educated men of his day, ancT as a 
scientific geographer has a reputation with whiolf prafes- 
sional experts might be content. The JCing of Portugal 
challenges criticism or commands admiration by trails- 
.lalitig one pli^ of Suaksueare after another into Portn- 
guo.se. Tho King of Sweden ventures on original compo¬ 
sition, and has iust published Flowers from his Journal. 

The CzAu, whoever may be his shortcomingSi -baa at 
least tried great experiments for the good of hts people. 
Even tho young King of Spain, whoso domestic aduoa- 
tional advantages were not very groat, has. skoMlia firm^ 
,nc8s, [>assing almost into audacity, at what bo oonsideroa 
to bo a critical moment in his short reign. Tbis Creation i 
of hard-working royalty*is quite modern^ and u onik of tli« 
bc$t of modern inventions. It cannot fail to bave a powers 
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ftil effoot on the political hiBtory of Europe. Domooraoy 
isat onoe checked and irepreMuted bjr the Sovereign when a 
^orka in bis sphere very much as the humblest labourer 
works m his. W^tevor envy, too, royalty might oxciio 
must be in some degree abated by the discovery that the 
life of a king grows more and more every day to bo a life, 
not of pleasure, but of toil. Unfortunately, it has lately 
been shown to be a life of constant exposure to the attacks 
of aBsasains; but attempts at assassination have at least 
salntary effect, not only of awakening popular onthu- 
aiasm for the intended victims, but of giving occasion to 
admire the consistency with which royalty takes tbo 
chance of personal danger as part of its day’s work, and, 
therefore, not deserving of any special consideration. 

The continued existence in the Prussinn royal lino of 
the high qualities which have endeared it to the Pnissian 
people may serve to support the sinking courage of those 
Germans who witness with dismay the latest ccccidri- 
oities of Prince Bismarck. If the Pklncu is one main- 
stay of the now "^Gorman Empire, the character of the 
Imperial House is another, and the day must como 
when the Prince will be no more, and tho House will 
Uvo on. Prince Bismarck has lately declared that ho will 
never again talk of resigning, bat will conLinuo to bold 
office until the day of his dciitb, and that be will do this 
to spite his enemies. He is indispensable, and lie knows 
and says it. The EmI’Euor cannot do without him, and 
Germany cannot do without him. What he orders to l>e 
done, whether it is bad or good, foolish or wise, is done, 
and mast be done. But he no longer thinks it nrcossary 
to maintain oven the deecneios of behaviour wliifh beUt 
his high position. Ho has always been blunt and harsh, 
but now ho has grown fyrannicully insolent. To bo his 
colleague is to lead tho life of a dog, and cv’on worse, for 
the most miserable dog cxpecls not to be beaten when he 
does what he is bid to do. Count I'liiTiKNiibiiO has just 
been forced to resign tho oUico of Prussian Minister of tins 
Interior by an act of the PuiNce winch no man with the 
least glimmering of self-rcspoct could fail to resent. As 
Minister tho Count had approved a provision in a very un¬ 
important Bill of which Prince Bismarck disapproved. The 
Prince did not communicate with his colleague in any way, 
nor did be take tho trouble to como himself to the Upper 
Chamber in wliich tho Bill was being discussed. Ho 
merely sent a very minor ollicial, who get np and road a 
written statement, in whitili the Pkixce instructed theilonso 
that the Min'ISTKR of the Interior was quite wrong, and 
that the pravisiou in tiie Bill was a mistake. Count 
Eulenrero resigned at once, and then the Princi:, by way 
of making things coinfortablo, nttendoil, threw over his 
wretched dog of a miucir ofTioial, who, ho said, ought to 
have had the sense not to read, but to learn by heart und 
speak tho statement entrusted to him, and (iiialty voted for 
tho provision ho had donouueed. This incident came 
directly after a violent scono in which Prince Bismarck 
attacked his former Minister of Finaueo, Herr Camj-hausen. 
The offence of this old colleague cniiai.sted in his having 
managed Prussian linance with great .success for six years, 
and disapproving of tho financial policy adopted since 
he left office, which, however much Prince Bis.marck 
may glorify it, has unquestionably landed tho country 
in something entirely unknown in Prussia, an annual 
. deficit. Nothing of this kind shakos Prince Bismarck’s 
position, for apparently nothing can shako it. But 
Prince Bismarck is every day making it more and more 
impossible that he should have any successor, and pro- 
paring the way for a violent reaction against bis 
measures when be is gone. Thcic would be a wry serious 
danger that this reaction would be fatal to the Enipiro 
were it not that, besides Prince Bismarck, there is tho Itoyal 
Eamily of Prussia to keep tho Empire standing; and, if the 
Grown Prince and Princess have handed on the best tra¬ 
ditions of their family to a worthy son, they bavo done 
vory much to perpetuate tho Enipiro which was won by 
the present Emperor and by Prince Bi.4.marck. 


THE SMALIi-POX HOSPITAL AT FULHAM. 

''IIHE. managers of the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
ha^, as some of our readers probably know, a quarrel 
of Iqng standing with the inhabitants of Hampstead. Thebi 
managers claim, under an Act of Parliament, to have a 
right to distribute tlte small-pox phtients of Loudon whore 
and how they think fit, and the plan they have adopted is 


to bring them together in three or fimr large hospitals 
placed like dotoobed forts in the suburban parishrs. The 
inhabitants of Hampstead fall back on their rights at 
common law, and maintain that, in the obsenoe of express 
words to the contrary, the Act of Parliament must not be 
taken to over-rido tho ordinary principle of law-—that if 
the community injures a man for tho public eonvenionce, 
it must give him compeuKation. It seems to bo conceded 
that-, if this contention can bo cstablishoJ, the system of 
largo hospitals muHt break down. Tbo collection of a 
largo number of small-pox patients into one place tends to 
drprccinto property, if nob to communicate the disease, 
and the claims for compensation arising out of this state of 
thing.*i would be so numerous and so uncertain, that the 
managers of the Metropolitan Asylums Board would bo con¬ 
tinual ly in hot water. As yet tho managers have been worsted 
in tho conflict, and this defeat has generate.i a largo amount 
of wounded leolirig. Now was the time for tho ratepayers 
of Jiondon generally to come forward to pour oil and nine 
into the.se laceraled hcartfi. One parish afror anolher 
shfiuld Iiave come forward and bogged tbo managers to 
])Iaco a Ntnull-[><)x hospital of the largest proportions 
their funds would allow them to build within tho punsh 
boimdary. Tho mamigers w'onld then )iave felt that all 
their childreu wen* nut thankles.s, and that ignoranco and 
sol (i.shnc*s.'4 were vices peculiar to Hampstead. Instead of 
this, the districts in which the inaiingerd have placed or 
])i'oposccl to place hospitals have with one oonsent begun 
to ruak(j excuse. 1’hc inhabitants of Kensington and 
Chelsea in particular have shown a painful indifference to 
tho real issue. They have treated the matter as though it 
had to bo decided with exclusive rororouco to the cure of tho 
patients, the prevention of di-sen-se, and the -rclutive obli¬ 
gations of London and its component parts. The son.si- 
bilities of tho ]\letrijpulitaii Asylums Board have gone for 
notiliing with them. It is nil in vain that the nianagers 
have dragged through tho West End the pageant of their 
bleeding hon-rts. Kensington and Ciielsea have remained 
entirely unmoved. They havo gone on holding meetkigs, 
collecting snliscn iptions, and threatening Icgat proceedings, 
just as it ilio Mi-tropolitan A.syUims Board wore not eom- 
posed of flesh and l^ooil. 

Stated witli that brutal plainness with which the coti- 
troycirsy has been conducted on the sido of tho districts 
which dislike having a gigantic small-pox hospital set np 
in their midst, tlio case of Kensington and Gbelsou comes 
to this. It is admittod that smnll-pox patients cannot in 
many cases be safely left in their own homes. Self-interest, 
if no more generous feeling, suggests that constant care is 
necessary to prevemt the sjnead of the disease, and that this 
consjant care is not to bo had, except where there are careful 
nursing and proper appliances for disinfection. Among 
the poor tliesi? aro unattainable mlvantnges, and Ihereforo 
among the poor there U no alternative but to got the 
patient as soon as po.ssiblc into a bosjiital. Any danger 
that inny arise fiom moving him will bo less than the 
certain risk of leaving him at homo. Conirnoii sense, how- 
over, would seem to suggest that the danger that may 
arise from moving him will increase in proportion to tho 
distance he has to bo canierl. Moreover, tlie further ho 
goes from his own liomo tho loss sense of neighbourhood 
there will bo between him and those who live in the dis¬ 
trict to which he i.s taken. If a small-pox patient has to 
ho carried from his hon.so in one part of a jmi ish to a hes- 
]»ital in another part, no one has any ground for complaint, 
'fho pui Lsli is a unit in itself, entrusted with tho manago- 
mont of its own affairs,and competent to determino which is. 
the best site for a smalUpox hospital. But, if a small-pox 
patient has to bo carried fi-oin his house in one parish to 
a hospital in a parish some miles distant, the case is alto¬ 
gether different. Tho parish in which the hospital stands 
acknowledges no tie of neighbourhood with the parish 
from which tho patient is brought. It secs in the importa¬ 
tion of atuall-pox casOvS a source of infection unaccompanied 
by any componsating gain. On tiro parish hospital system 
the district which suflors by one part of tho process is 
also the di.stiict which prctits by the other part. If noor 
patients were left to battle with small-pox in their own 
houses they would do more mischief to their own uoigb- 
bourhood than they can do by being moved to a hospital. 
On tho aggregate hospital system tho district which 
suffers by the presence of the patient in the hospital does 
not, in the majority of cases, gain by his removal from 
his own house. As regards imported patients, there is 
nothing to sot against the danger of which the hospital is 
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centre. The parish which profits hj the oarefnl 
nnrsing that the patient recaiTCS is not the pariiih in 
which the hospital stands^ bat a parish perhaps fi^e miles 
^staut. Even the parishes which lie ^tween the 
patient's honso and the hospital may sufier \>y his joarney 
across them; and here, also, the transaction is alto- 

g ether one-sided. If the patient had been attended to in 
is own district, there need have been no distribution of 
infection along tbe road to a distant hospital. The parish 
in which the disease had its origin gets rid of him alto¬ 
gether, and parishes whiob have no connexion with it have 
to bear all the risk and annoyance. In point of fact, the 
aggregate hospital system is a premium upon carelessness 
in all parishes except those in which a hospital is actually 
placed. The moment small-pox breaks out they are able 
to cart it across the frontier, and thus ono of the main in¬ 
ducements to take pro})er precautions against its appear¬ 
ance is entirely removed. 

The districts which border upon the small-pox hospital 
which the Metropolitan Asylums Board have sot up at 
Fnlham arc resolved not to submit to this inconvenience 
without seeing what they can do in the way of resistance. 
If the Hampstead case is finally decided against the 
managers, the aggregate hospital system may bo taken as 
doomed. It will then bo in the power of any district to 
rid itself of the burden by an appeal to the Courts, and 
where success is assured tho means of undertaking this 
appeal will certainly not be wanting. If, on tho other 
hand, the Hampstead caso goes in favour of the managers, 
nothing further can be done in tho way of resistance, un¬ 
less Farliamont can bo induced to undo its own work. 
It is difficult to believe that, when the facts of tho situation 
aro laid before it, it will refuse to take this coarse. VV'hcn 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board were empowered to set 
up a few large hospitals in tho suburbs for tho reception 
of small-pox patients from all parts of London, it w^as 
supposed that any dislike that might bo felt to tbe 
neighbourhood of a small-pox hospital was merely senti¬ 
mental. Ui^ess a groat number of witnesses have borne 
very inaccurate testimony, the dislike iu question has a 
very much better foundation than this. It is not merely 
the number of ambulances or of funotdls that ofi'ends those 
who live near tho hospital, but the fact—which it is ap¬ 
parently beyond the power of the managers to dispute— 
that there are more small-pox cases in tho houses near the 
hospital than there are anywhere else. A largo hospital 
seems for some unknown leason to be in proportion to tbe 
uumber of its inmates more a centre of infection than a 
small hospital. Even if the objection were a purely senti¬ 
mental one, it might have serious practical conseiinonces. 
Health is to some extent, tbe value of propei ty is to a veiy 
large extent, a matter of sentiment. Those who live in 
constant dread of catching small-pox are loss likely to load 
healthy lives than those who are free from any such ap¬ 
prehension. Those who want to sell their houses are cer¬ 
tain to find tbe price injuriously aifectod by tho fact 
that ambulances ara constantly taking patients past tho 
door, or that a fnnoral. is seldom Jong nb-sent from tbe 
area of vision. When those annoyances have to be endured 
for tbe sake of neighbours no nearer than tho managers 
of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, even tho most chari¬ 
tably disposed }>ersou may hesitate as to what it bohovos 
him to do. 


THE FRENCH AR 51 Y AND THE CHURCH. 

T he English public aro indebted to Cardinal Makntno 
for a very clear statement of the present position of 
tho controversy which is going on in Franco with regard 
to tho exemption of ecclesiastics from military service. 
At the end of liist year a Bill abolishing this exemption 
was introduced into tho Chamber by a private deputy. 
The Government have since brought forward another Bill, 
making military serviefo compulsory upon all ecclesiastics,'* 
•bui limiting the obligation, in the ease of those pledging 
ihi^iaBelves to become parish priests, to a service of one 
year in a hospital or ambulance. I'he Committeo to which 
the Government measure has been referred has accepted 
tha limitation of service to one year, but propom that this 
dmr ahatt be passed iu the ranJes, and not in « hoepital. 
Tim fiiil^inquiry that euggesta itself is, why it was ifaonght 
SMoessaiy to move in tbe matter at all. It cannot be 
l^retended that Franco is so short of soldiers that she 


cannot afford to let even tbe '^mimsters of reUgibti 
go abont their business unmolesteAr only 
tion is that the Badicals saw in the abolitioh A |h9 
execution a safe means of annopng the oler^ and injiilriiig 
the efburob. The majority of Fronobmon do not i^nblf 
themselves about ecclesiastical questions so * long as t^ 
Church and the clergy retain their plaots in the sodtal 
system of tho country, and they are con^uently^ tery 
little concerned about the incidents of a priest's training. 
Provided that he is forthcoming whenever be is wanM, 
they are perfectly content. If the French bishops are 
right in their view of the effect which this measure will 
have upon the supply of clergy, its ultimate result will be 
that a priest will no longer be forthcoming whenev^. he 
is wanted. Tho question, of coarse, is largely one of de¬ 
gree ; and, if the Bill should be passed in the form which 
the Government propose, it would be much less injurious 
iu its action than if it were passed in tho form first given 
to it, or even in that whicli it has received at the hands 
of tho Committee. As regards the parochial clergy, 
the point of real moment is tho nature of tbe inter¬ 
ruption to which it is proposed to subject their training. 
It is difficult for iOnglishmen to take in tho full import¬ 
ance of this prepiii utioii because they are accustomed to 
a clergy on w’lnmi a very different moral and social 
standard is impo!*e<l. Long and severe training is supposed 
to bo required for Homan Catholic priests. All the pro¬ 
posals which have been laid before tho Chamber of 
tiea interfere wiih this training in some degree. The 
original Bill would have made every seminarist servo in 
the ranks fur five years; the Government Bill, as in¬ 
troduced amended by tho Committee, reduces this service 
in tho ranks, in the caso of seminarists undertaking to 
become parish priests, to one year. The Government Bill, 
as originally drawn, transfers seminarists giving this 
pledge from the ranks to hospitals or ambnlanees. As re¬ 
gards tho first of these three proposals, tho French bishops 
are probably guilty of no exaggeration when they say 
that, if it became law, French parishes would by degrees 
bo loft without priests. Five years spent in a camp or a 
barrack at a highly impressionable age would, in tho 
majority of cases, take nwny all dcsiro to become a priest. 
Even a year thus spout might be sufficient to effect this 
clmnge; and the Church would thus have to depend for 
recruits upon tluj comparatively small number of men who 
do not conceive tho wish to take orders till they have 
passed their first youth. If tho time with the colours is 
spent in a hospital or an ambulance the caso is different. 
Tliough the work lo be done there is not ecclesiastical, it 
need not be altogether secular. Indeed, it would probably 
be found possible to reproduco to some extent the life of 
the seminary in tho hospital without interfering with tho 
primary duty of looking after tho sick. It is on this very 
ground possibly that tho Committee have insisted on tho 
year's being passed iu the ranks. What is tho use, 
they may argue,^ of striking a blow at the Church 
and at tho same moment tiiking measures to make it 
ineffectual ? There can be no reason for extending the 
obligation of military service to ecclesiastics, except that 
it will interfere with tho supply of clergy; and if service 
in a liospital can be so ordered as not to have this resnlt, 
tho motive for making the change disappears. A reason¬ 
able Kadical would argue that, as a large number of’ 
Frenchmen want priests, and as priests oanuot*^ be had 
unless young men preparing for orders are exempted from 
service in tbo army, tho business of a French Government 
is to hold them exempt, if on no other ground, at least on 
the ground of public convenience. Bat then a French 
Radical would think himself disgraced if he could be 
reasonable on such a question as this. It touches religion, 
and where religion is concerned he is bound to have np 
fellowship with common sense. To be reasonable in 
dealing with the Church is to bo a reactionary of the worst, 
because tho most insidious, kind. A fight with Catholicism 
is its own reward. It is not necessary in order to justify 
it to show that something is to bo gained by viotoxy. 
Indeed, it is not neces^ry oven to show that nothi^ will 
be lost by it. There is no risk that the typical Irenoh 
Radical is not ready to run if he can but injure tbe 
Church. When, ^ as in the present case, the .risk is 
remote and uncertain, the temptation to indfiiot m injttly 
l^is tho more irresistible. * ... V i ^ 

It is not, hovrever; to the effect 6 f this khealiUTe on the 
parochial clergy that Cardinal MAirsrKa*0 letter has 
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^i^ce. He leaves it to the bishops of France to protest 
.agaipst tlie abolition of the exemption regarded from this 
.point of view. Bat besides the parochial clergy there are 
the xeligioos orders of all kinds, none of whom will be 
exempt* even nnder the mildest form of the proposed legis¬ 
lation, from service for five years ii^ the ranks, or from 
becoming parish priests for at least ten years. The 
partlonlar body in which Cardinal Manning ia interested 
18 the great Missionary Society of Franco, the Semiuairo 
des Missions BtrangtVos at Paris. The members of this 
Booiety “bind thoiDBclves by a solemn promise to live and 
die as missionaries,” and during the last fifty years 
“ 964 missionaries have been scut out from that bouse 
** into the far East. Of these 31 have siiflfcred martyr- 
“ dom, and 600 are still labouring in Japan, C-oroa, Tibet, 

“ China, and the Eofct Indies.” The Bill now before the 
Chamber of DepTitio.s would break up this Society. 
Its members would bo compelled eitlier to work fur 
ten years as parochial clergy or to servo for five 
years as soldiers. In Ibc former ea.se they wouhl nut 
enter on their work until they wore thirty-four or thirty- 
five ;^rB of age, with habits of body and mind aliko uri- 
fittedlbr the hardships and dangers of a ralssionury life. 
“ The greater part of those w’bo laid down tlieir lives liavo 
“ been put to death in those early 3*cars when by this law 
they would bo detained in the parishes of France.” In 
the alternative cjise, that of five years’ service in barracks 
and garrisons, the disposition to a inissiouaiy carerr could 
only be preserved by a miracle. 'Phe natuial and ordinary 
resnlt of such an interruption would he to turn the thoughts 
of the Seminarists in quite another direction. Lt is nccd- 
lesjs to say that the authors of the proposed legislation have 
no care for missionary enterprise its such, 'i'hey arc pro¬ 
bably of opinion tliat, as bctweni one superstition and 
another, the superstition in which the nienjbci.s of ilui 
Seminaire dcs Missions Etninginv.s find their converts is 
preferable to the superstition in which they leave Mieni. 
They will not see in the figures enuinersited hy Carfiiiial 
Manning the yearly' averago of 10,000 adult baptisms, 
and the 700,000 native Christians now nnder missionary 
care, any reason whatever for modifying the Bill 
in favour of the Seminary in the Hue du Bac. But there is 
another light in which the question mny bo looked at, ainl 
though a French liadical of the ymrest water may obsti¬ 
nately close his eyes to I his, it is just possiWo that tl>o 
Government may not entiro’y refuse to cotisidor it. Tlie 
French nation ha.s not hitherto been negligent even of its 
eecleaiiigtical reputation abroad. Tlio part it ba.s playtjd 
in the protection of the Latin Christians in the Eiist 
is a conspicuous instance to the contrary. A French 
uiisBionary is an excclloiit instrnment for sproailing tin? 
knowledge of his country as well as the knowledge of liis 
religion. In this respect ho is an unofficial «‘rnissary of 
bis Government as woll as an otVicial ciCi^s.ii-y of Ids 
Cbnrch. Thronghont the distant regions in which the 
mombors of the Sorninaire dcs Ali.ssioiis Elrangerc.s spend 
their lives, the name of Franco is largely known by mciins 
of their labours. It is quite true that Frenchmen havi* no 
material interest in tho name of their counfry being 
published in, the further East; hut, if they are for Ihi.s 
reason indifferent to it, they must be made i)f very dilVeivnt 
stuff to tho BVoncbinen who have gone before lliem. Jf 
the obligation of military service is extended to the in¬ 
mates of the Seminary in the lliio du Bae, the miHsions in 
tho Bast may not languish, for the Seminary can bo trans¬ 
ferred to the Channel Islands. But, if so, its members will 
go out< not as Fi'onehmen, but as exiles; and they will be 
animated with all an exile’s indignation against the power 
which has banished ^im. It is hard to believe tluit tho 
French Government will think tho services of a hundred 
or two additional soldiers worth securing at this price. 


: of tho social niul politic.'d as wrll as of tho rt-ligious lifo of 
pcoplo, as did C;itljulici.‘'tu in Spaiu. But the JhiriUin and 
diiistic lypo wbirh, nMhapj)ily for ilsowii iiitpre.sts, Frotestant- 
suturd i 


.. ITREKCU PROTESTANT SETTLE US IN AMERICA. 

I N a paper contributed to the Antiquary for March Mr. Noel 
Sslnsbury touches on an intoresting episode of French and 
Colonial history, when he proposes to desenhe tho “ First Settle- 
meat of French Protestants in America.” lie tells us, how- 
/jver, Uttw of its antecedents or suiTouudings, and his readers 
^might find it difficult to understand how such a scheme* 
cqme to he contemphited or why it so persistently ^kd. We 
aM told, truly enough so far, that the design owed its origin 
toMhe exile of Suubise, Duke de Fonteuoy, who finally took 
ttfuge in England after the ill success of his expedition, 


nded Inr Knglish ships under the Duka of BiiokipRlmm, for 
the relief of La Bochdlc. Tim Englisk fleet bad, xudei^, not 
long before been engaged, in aUinnee with the Ddtch, maiding 
Louis XIII. against his disaffected Protestant subjects undw the 
command of Soubiso. Mr. Sainsbury, by the way, speaks ns though 
the Dutch were fighting on the side of Soubisc. Butman estrange¬ 
ment had since grown up between the French and .Knglish court, 
partly on religious partly on political grounds, and thus Bucking¬ 
ham was disposed to listen to tho solicitations of Soubise, who wm 
then lodged at Oharlton House, to bo near tho Court at Greenwich, 
and spared no pains in exaggerating all tho hostile acts of Kichc- 
lioii. lie succeeded in gaining ICoglish assistance for relieving tho 
siege of Rochelle. Tho result proved disastrous to the fortunes of 
Sonbise hiinself and of his party, and many of bis followers are 
said to have gone over to the ypaniarda, others to the West Indies, 
while some—to whom wo shall return nrcsently—sailed for 
America. Mr. Suinsbury tolls us tliat tlioro are hUU many 
noble famifio.s resident iii America who are proud of claiming 
descent from tho French Protestant settlers of nearly 250 
years ago, litlh^ of a success ais the seUleiuont eventually 
jiroved to be. .But it ia hardly possible to hndi back upon iU 
humble and caaiiiil beginnings, depoudent as it was for what little 
it did ncUievo e.xcliisively on foreign sanctions andsupptn’l, without 
asking oneself how it was ihiiL Froncli PiotoHtanti.sin so entirely 
iind eoiiHj>icuously failed to make good its position at home, Xhs 
question is of eonrse too wide a ono to bn discu.^scil in detail here, 
but *Sir J. Stephen tkrnvs out some hints in his T/rfiam on ths 
His^tunj of France which go far towards sujfgesling 11 general reply. 
Tl»o Protestauts formed at one time halt, or niore^ llian half the 
entire popuhilion, which makes their speedy and entire* Ctdlupsoihe 
more reiiiarkablo; yet tliey somehow never identified iheiuBelves 
with the nation. Protestantism became in Euglaud an integral 
part 
tlio ) 

(kilviiiiMtic type ^- „ 

isin had from the first ufcsumed in Fjaiico was thoroughly alien from 
the national chaniotev. For a brief moiiieut the hymns of Morot 
and tiie prencliiiig of Beaa became “ the made in a country where 
thill iiapricioius power has over erected the chief so it of her do¬ 
minion,” but ero long tho national spirit reasserted itsulf. A 
system which ignored ecclesiastical tniditiona and solunin SCfO- 
moiiial, which broke rudely with tho past, and sought to 
bind on all coin-cii-ncus the iron spiritual yoke of llm C/iristiun 
Inutiluteif of Ojilvin, hud nothing in common, with tho pre¬ 
valent tone of French siuitiment, and this agniu helps to account 
for what was in itself another filial weakness of French 
Protostnullsui; tlio Reformed Church almost from tlie first assumed 
the inoppropriiite olUce of a parly in tho Stale, and too often of-a 
hostile, party, which arrayed ugaiiisL it the patriotism as well 
as the ortliodt>\y of the rest of the nation. And henco again the 
Huguenots were yet ui<»ro In-avily weighted by whut Sir J. 
Stephnn c.alL “ the sanguinarv habits they coutractod during many 
yenr.iof civil warliirc,”’ which led tliein to persecute, when they 
had the opportiiiiily, to the full as ruthlessly as their rivals. 
Wo are inclined indeed to think that this persecuting temper 
was not wholly <luo to tho bitleriiefis engendered by years of civil 
conflicts, but IukI a rlo.se connexion with the peculiar spirit of 
their creed, which its founder had signally exemplified in the burn¬ 
ing of Servetiis. At all events it certainly exwtcd, and the spirit 
of inloleriincii is all this more likely to discredit a sect which has 
tho will to pi'v.secuLe without the power. To this day PnitealanliBin, 
bv tho confession of it.s leading men. Jins never been a success in 
Friuice. The first attempt to' transplant it to tho new world, 
however well intended, did not prove much more fortuunto. 

Their first settlement in America,” Mr. Saiuslmry says, *Hook 
pla(!4j ill conn'*\i-»u with an intended plaiiUlion of Carolina nearly 
thirty yeans bel'oie any actual soUleiuent look place,” and forty 
yeaio, wo ninv add. beime an English colony was ealablishod there 
uinler a gnini of Fharlos H. iu 1670. It was in fact entirely 
under English auspices that this French enterprise was underUiken. 
Neither tfieu nor for a loii}; time afterwards was colonization 
an idea at all encouraged in France. It was by foreign commerce 
that Venice and the Italian cities, as well as Auisterdatu had 
thriven, and England since the sixteenth century had followed in 
their wake, while the w’l'alth and power thus acquired had roused 
luiumfacturing industry at home. To tlis result the immigration 
of French Iluguenot'i, which proved very prejudioial U> their own 
country, had contributed. Colbert indeed perceived all this dearly 
enough,and proposed to compete with England and Holland in this 
peaceful rivalry, but bis voice was drowned in tbo din of war. 
Nothing could’bo more antipathetic to commercial or colonial en¬ 
terprise than the Governmor.t of Louis XIV., and to the last they 
iguored the advantages of colonial empire. In the negotiation of 
the Treaty of Utrecht the King showed himself more anxious to 
gain a village in Flanders than a continent beyond the sea. 
Meanwhile attempts had already been made in Elizabeth’s reign 
by Martin Frobisher, Sir Ilumpliry Gilbert, and others to found 
an English colony in America, the conversion of the heathen beiiig 
always prominently put forward ^ a main object of tho under¬ 
taking, or, as Sir Humphry expro8.wd it, “ tho honour of God and 
compAMion of poore imidels captived by the devil, it seeming pro- 
bnldo timt God hath reserved these Geutilea to be reduced^into 
Chrisuan civility by the English nation.” Two vessels wore aftcr- 
warda sent out by Bir W. Raleigh, and the Queen bestowed 
on the country they discovered the name of Viiginia. But 
it was not till more tlian twenty years later tha^ a regular eetiJo- 
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ment was efTocteil thero, when a uew Gompanj obtained in 
l6^ A charter from James I. for the pur))oso. In 1624 
the Crown * resumed its prrant, snd the settlement becAiue 
A lojsl colony. About the same time Ibo Harou de Sanc<S| who 
WAS a devoted follower and secretary of Soubise, and had come 
with him to Engflaud after the disastrous termioation of the ox- 
edition to Itochelle, conceived tho idea of liiidin;^ a permanent 
ome for the French Protestant refugees in America. lie was 
in the enjoyment of a pensi ni of luoi. a year from Charles I., but 
he petitioned to have this sum doubled in order the boiler to be 
able to help his fellow-suderers and coinpiiiriota, and also applied 
in the following letter, addressed to Lord Dorchosterj then Secretary 
of State, for ^Melters of denization ” 

MoMsmowBuit, 

Le ddsir que j’ny de sorvir Sa et me rctircr on co p:ii» i‘<.'«y nveo 

raa fnaiillo et loiit ce ejue j’liy i n Kmiifo nn.-.-sy pour fiiirc liuliituor di>s 
fhiORSois protCMtaae en Virginie pour y plantor drs vifcnos, olives, fuin: dos 
Boyos, ot du scl me fait vouh MipUcr Ires Iiuniblonifut irobteriir dc isa 
Majostd qull liiy pIjnHirm’honorcr ilo lul.i'es de ^rntiWionimo do s:i ohanibro 
privee. Avec IctrCH do Deni urn pour inoy et iiiuii fils. Jit qu’ii luy plaiM* 
cionner ordre h Mimseij^ncur 1 ‘Aiuluissiideur qui ira on Kniiioo d obtenir 
conimo aysQt I'huiiiieur d’oHtrc hou doiiiesliiiuo, liLcilo et suroto pour iimv 
avec la jsuissanco dc inon bioii ulin quo pnr ou moyon ot soubs lu lavour do 
SB MineHid je nuinsc issy I'airn tnuisiportoi' ina i’amillo ol inoii bion pour 
cstrs ^UH piest a eervir sa Majentd oL vous auh-sy mun fcoigriour. 

Sakck. 

His object, like that professed by the English colnnisls, wns 
primarily a religious one, not however for the couvci'sion of the 
heathen, but for the quiet maiu'onaiice of the Huguenot religion, 
which bad been banished from France, It wns accordingly nlipii- 
lat^, as a eino qud non, that every Freuchiiian who wished to 
join, tho expedition, should furnish a certificate from hi.s pantur 
that he belonged, t) the Iteibrincd Chuirl), imd *'that none 
shall be willingly ndmitteil or entertained into this plnnlation 
which shall not be of tho PrQte.stniit religion.’’ This provision, we 
may observe in pa&sing, presents a striking contrast 10 the neigh¬ 
bouring sottlenieut of Maryland, hmnded only two or three years 
later by about two hundred Knglish Itonian Catholic families, 
under the direction of Lord Raliiinore, in which it was provided 
front the first that all who professed the Chri.'^tian faith should )m 
idlowed the free exorcise of their religion, an arrangemnit loyally 
maintained, as long us tho Homan Catholic setllers retained their 
control of tho colony, but no longer. The scheme' proposed by 
l>a Saned found favour with Charles I., nnd in 1O30 articles were 
agreed upon between tho King’s Attorney-CieneTal and himself and 
instruclions wore drawn up for settling a French plantation in Caro¬ 
lina, and for the voyage, liut in spite of these formal Arrangements, 
und of the provision of 1,000/. for tho expenses of their transit, 
the eetllera did not reach Carolina. The Mmjflowtv look them to 
Virginia, but for the time they got no furlher. It was forty 
years later, as wo have already intimated, that Charles 11 . granted 
a charter to Lord Horkcley and others for tho colonization of 
Carolina, and John Locke, who was then Secretary to Lord Sliiifte-s- 
bury, was requested to frame a constitution for it. This constitu¬ 
tion, unlike that designed by tho hVench sottlcrs, eatabli.sbed 
perfect religious equality among all sects, with the peculiar rogu- 
lution that at the age of 17 every citizen should choo.se his 
religion and publicly enroll himself among its menib<‘rs. bother 
any of the French settlers who had come over in the Mtwjloivcr 
to Virginia forty years before and had been ufterwards reinforced 
by a fresh batch sent out by Do tSance in the Thomas, or rather 
any of their dcHcend.niits, eventually found their way to Carolina 
does not appear. They seem at all events to have remained 
in Vii^iniu and were thus the first French Protestants to settle in 
America. 

My . SainsbiiTj indulges in some, to say tho least, rather 
gratuitous speculations on tho fruitful results '* to which Do 
riaoed’s scheme would have led, if it had been carried out to 
tbe end. The settlers, he observes, wero nioii of high character 
who had fought under Soubise, and iboy would hnvo hud a rich 
nnd virgin soil to cultivate, but “ their w'ishes were frustrated, and 
tho sottlement of a line colony in America delayed for more than a 

S uarter of a century,” when Carolina was colonized not by French 
at English settlers. It is impossible of cour.se to any what might 
have happened if things had turnod out otherwise than they did, 
though we have heard of a sermon devoted to considering what 
would have happened if Abraham had actually sncrilicod Isaac, 
one point specially dwelt upon i)eing whiit Sarah would have said 
wheu she heard of it. But without presuming to dogmatize on 
h) jtotbetlcal contingencies, it is not so clear to us as to M r. Saiiisbiiry 
that the cause of civilization has been greatly the loeer by the 
frustration of De Saued’s original design for colonizing Carolina. 
The bVench had not, at that period, os was observed before, shown 
any peculiar aptitude for work of tho kind, and though the 
HuffUBUOt rufugoes undoubtedly carried off with them some of the 
ben life blood of tbe nation, it does not follow that the handful of 
let^n who went out in the Afot^oiecr would have displayed all 
tbe energies and resources requisite for a confessedly dilKctiU and 
iineocuBtoxned enterprise. In one point at all events it maybe 
feau^ their adminisUration would have been less oommond- 
abie than thnt eventually organized under the advice of Locke. 
We bate seen wbat stringent messures were adopted to exclude 
any but Protestants from taking part in the setUoinont, and with 
•of^a oommencemeift the colonists would have only too molMlbly 
leamt to emulate the conduct of -their Puritan co-reSgionlsts 
tbe Pi^m Fathers of Kew England, both towards heathen 
nations ai^ European nisbelievers. How the Pilgrim Fathers 


treated tliose «tawny pagans,” " rabid wolves,” " and 
bloody salvages,” the unhappy Indians, whom they regarded 
as <*'60 many devils,” the'r own admiring historian mother has 
told us with a jubilant candour which leaves nothing to de¬ 
sired. ^ Nor is he less explicit in describing their Jhithful deal¬ 
ing witli Quakers, Adamites, and other accursed sects,” who 
after some preliminary lining were first to have their ears cut 
of}*, then their tongues bored through, and if finally reoalcitnint 
were put to death. Whole housimolds were banished simply 
because tlieir head wns “ n dam-ned Quaker,” or because they had 
nrivately celebrated the Service of the English Prsyer-book, 
Now the French Calvinists did not at all fall short of their English 
coreligionisls in narrowness and intolerance, and it is very probablo 
therefore that Carolina may have thus been spared a repetition 
of the Rtrociiies which disgraced Now England till aper^ptory 
order from Charles II. at leugth brought tho reign of the saints to 
n close. Do that as it may, it is iimiarkable that the first design of 
founding a French colony, and the fimt actual landing of French 
Beitlers in America, should have owed itS origin so ontiiely to 
religious contruverHioa at home, nnd should only have become 
capable of realization under English patronage, and with the aid 
of English gold. 


IRELAND IN AND OUT OF PAHLIAMENT. 

W E do not quite know whethi^r it is a subject of congratula¬ 
tion or not that the interminable Irish questiou has been 
rather more lively of late than has for some weeks been the case. 
Under ordinary circiimstanceH iht-re could ho no doubt about the 
matter; but the chariieteristics of Irish liveliness are unrortunatoly 
such ns to make uniiiixed rejuiriiig over them impiissible. The 
murder, or attempted imirdor, ol Mr. Jlt-nruo; the outrage on 
the house of Mr. Hcott, at Crossmoliua; tbe reappiarance of 
bands of armed nifFianH, who were doubtless under tho iui- 
prersion that the English Radicals had prevailed, and that his 
gim and his pistol wore not to bo taken from tlio poor Irishman, are 
things 11(4 to be laughed at. Wo could willingly exchange such 
a period of bustlo even for tho terrible quiescence of two or 
tlireo weeks ago, when the oratory of Mr. Sexton and the 
Messrs. O’Connor was Almost tho soht symptom of life that Irish¬ 
men showed. Luckily, however, Ihfir renewed activity U not all 
of this kind. Tenants are paying thrir rents, to the norror aiui 
disgust of the championa of dishonesty. The little game of mock 
auction 1ms been iuterfet’od with by the energetic persons who 
organized the Boycott expedition, nnd—the Covernmeiiit at last 
atlording rensonable protoclion- -the friends of defaulting tenants 
find, to their ifitonso disgust, that they mu.<ii either buy in dis¬ 
trained stock at fair prices, or else that the abhorred Orangemen 
get very nice little bargains, which are promptly carried away out 
of the reach of houghers and stalbers. The simple truth that 
the l.iaud League is perfectly powerless against a little pluck and 
n httlu counter-organization, and that its ineuibera are in many 
cases rather glad to get out of its clutehes limn otherwiae, may 
be thought to have been rather lung in toreing itself upon the 
minds of loyal Irishmen. JUit it is fair to remember that, 
until very recently, they were not niei.dy iis sheep without 
a sbepheid, but as sheep who li vc nil unjilensantly anrowd idea 
that the shepherd is on tho side of the wolves. Now that this 
impression lias been removed by tho jui'^.^ing of the Coercion Bill 
and tho pushing 011 (better late than never) of tbe almost moro 
important Arms Bill, there ought to be m.i fear of a relapse into 
tho evil condition of panic terror which (arly in tbe winter 
encouraged scoundrels to crime and dis.'ouragod honest men from 
resistnneo. 

Ijondon and Paris, however, mther than Dublin have been the 
centres of the revival of Irish lirelines.4. Mr. Parnell, though he 
has since returned, has been in ab.'icundeuee, being apparently 
anxious to establish, with the help of Mr. Stephens, a new geaeral 
maxim that bad Irish agitators, when tiiey are found out, go to 
Paris. It is uncertain w'hetlier the somewhat Judat-liku duties 
incident upon bearing the bag or an exaggerated fear of the 
Coercion Act, or the pleasures of M. Rochefort's society, or 
anything else, determined the lost fiight of tbe member for 
Cork. Ills experiences do not somn to have been quite so 
cheerful ns those of bis first visit, for indeed the French dre a 
fickle people, and but too apt to change their idols. Part of Mr. 
Parueira duty appears to have been to form the operarion which 
his countrymen call ** making his soul,^’ by calliq^r on the Arch¬ 
bishop of I'aris, and so cleansing himself of the stiin of M. Roobe- 
fort’s company. The interview must have ailbrded the ArcbMahop 
an opportunity of displaying the woU-known diplomacy of the 
hierarchy to which he Delongs, but does not seem to' have been 
fertile in any moving ineidouts or lively speeobes. Indeed, if the 
TiUyraphtt may be beUevod, Mr. Psrneu has not been ohary of 
utterances which ere not likely to oonoiliate the Ohuic^ dven 
going tbe leugth of ditparaging the authority of the Holy Father. 
This same interview, however, at leMt resulted in one pkesant 
mot, Mr. Parnell is reported in the Timeo to have miede the 
somewhat superflooueetatoment that the .Irish were not» ** 6Ulm<K 
ing the right to psy in their own wsy/^ Theh Mr. Buniell\ 
went to see Mamhiil BlaeMebon, who expeBised ihimself in 
aCTectionate terms towards tbe oountry df his aaosstom, bnt^ de- ' 
dined to say anything eoneeniiiig the lend, tmtUtibn, wiMieby 
the Marshal msy be siud to have pj^oved himself on old idldier u 
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fullest sense of the word. But the most carioas dSboire which 
ithe moiuher fur Cork has.experienced was in connexion with the 
Vector Hugo festival. Thewtory has been told in singularly different 
'vfixyBj and tho^h there is soiuething not very credible about all 
tthe SMrms of it, they agree so far that it is not easy to refuse 
*credenoe to their point of agreement. It seems that Mr. rarneirs 
•name waa«put dewnon thn Uomoiittee of the occasion, which, cun- 
fsideri^ the way in which he lus been token up by the great writer 
t^in spite of the protestations of that sincere lludical whose identity 
as known only to the JJailif Netvs^ does not seem iinprobable. Now 
dbmident GnSvy’o name was also on this Committee, and while one 
«toiy hasitthat the President insisted that he or Mr. Parnell must go, 
Ithe Cointnittee bravely but improbably choosing the Exile of Erin 
(and snubbing the chief of the Slate, the other says that they re- 
4;retfully drew their pen through Mr. Parnell s 'nauic, and not 
ithrough that of M. Grdvy. Thu odd thing is that both stories 
eeem to insinuate that the proceeding w'os due, if not to representa¬ 
tions of official English persons, at any rate to the desire of French 
•officialism not to offend England. Mr. Gladstone and his Govorn- 
iueuto have always shown themselves remarkably thin-skinned, 
Jhut it is hardly credible that such a foolish thing as this was 
^actually done at their instance. A great many people in England' 
■think very badly of Mr. Parnell, and some people think very 
eueanly of him. But why a Governiuent such as that of England 
neiioulu object to a subject of the Queen, ns yot iinconvicted of any 
^offence and enjoying the position of member of Parliament, Gguring 
by the side of the President of the French Itepublic on the occasion 
4»f a purely private and non-political festival is more than we can 
•understand. Posaibly French iuterviewors ” have put their own 
oousti'uction on the matter; but, liowever this ma} be, it does not 
tappear that Mr. Parnell has had altogether a happy time,of it in 
•Uie chief of what a gentleman in difficulties ivceully called the 
ahreu centres of pleasure. ** Pleasure has been my ruin,’* said this 
person, who had made some mistakes in connection with iiis 
MiKSter’s till; “ Pve been w'orking I’uris.’' Mr. Parnell has been 
working Paris, too; without, it would seem, very successful 
results. * 

Meanwhile the deserted sheep—with Mr. .Tustin McCarthy for 
•deputv-shepherd, and Mr. Lulujuehcro for chief sheep-dog-have 
been doing their best to witiisuind those ra/eniug wolves thu 
Goveroniont and the Opposition. Mr. Lahouchere, to do him jus¬ 
tice, has discharged liis functions to admiration, displaving 
.all the activity and fneulty of hark which a good sheen- 
dog ought to display. A pleasanter picture has not recently 
>be':n presented to I'erliiiment than the little glimpse which the 
a^>nior member for Nortlmuipton gave it thu other day of his ri*- 
iigious creed and practices. Tlie curtain of Mr. Labouch^re’s 
-fc-ratory was lifted up and he was disc.ovored paying his devotions 
Co his ** two patron aaiuts Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright.’’ It is 
^rtio that at the moment of spoaIcing the devotee iippearod to bo 
minded towards his saints much as the traditions Portuguese 
auilor is when wind or calm does not reward his orisons. But 
ctill the fact of the two statesmen being Mr. Lahouchere’s patron 
saints is on record not to perish. Northampton no doubt thinks 
.him and bis colleague only less saiutly than Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Gladstone, and in tliat chhu it must he allowed that a 
•quainter communion of H.iinfs has rarely existed. Ilagiologists 
should really take note of the conjunction. Nor ought the 
remarkable effort of eloquence in which Mr. Macdonald in- 
/tulged on the same night and in the same comioxion to be left un* 
lioifced. The image of the Liberal party attending as deaf mutes 
4 .t thn ibneral of the liberties of Indand has deservedly attracted 
.attention. By the side of these efforts of the Land Leaguers' Eng¬ 
lish allies, the helpless bloating.s of the victims tbemsolvos sound 
urather feeble. Mr. &$uUivan has indeed frequently aired his impres¬ 
sive oratory. But Mr. Sullivan should bear in mind a criticism 
<»nce allotted Co Oampbell s Lwhieli —^^Thero is a superabundance 
•of biapd in the picture.” The picture of the Government repos¬ 
ing on their epithet laurels wmis vigorously tcuchud in, but was 
•certainly open to the objection just quoted. The palm of the 
week’s oratory eonceruing Ireland, however, certainly re.sts 
witk the Home Secretary. Even Sir William Hurcourt has 
aavely produced a mnro ’ remarkable monument of combined 
taste and jud^ent than the speech which ushered in tho 
Arms Bill. To commend Mr. Dillon by way of insulting 
Mr. Parnell would have been all very well if Mr. Forster had 
mot done exactly the same thing a few nights before. But 
vivhen the loader of a great and victorious parly taunts tho loader 
•of a email and beaten party on his ahseuce iu his absence one 
really b^ns to lose one's wav in bewildering computations of 
the relative valour displayed. It is not heroic to run away; hut, 
St any rate in^civilizod countries, it is not heroic to bawl insults 
lafter the ftigkive. It may be admitted to be hard that when a 
man baa got up two good quotations from the Anti-^acohin and 
(the works of Shakspeate he should not he allowed to tire them off, 
but surelj thq former at least would have«kept till Mr. Parnell's 
return. However, this was of course a matter for Sir William's 
own eonaidetation, and if he wished to show how he him-*. 
>B^f wee a person ** in battle much delighting,” especially in 
battle where the enemy has run away, the opportunity was 
oerfelnly a good one. Oonciliation is, after all, out of place 
when you are going; like Ben Jonson with Marston, to a 
man and ttSn his pistol from him.” That is exactlv what Sir 
William was going to do with Mr. Justin MoOarthy and his 
ioDaweis, and he let then know his intention quite alter the 
Ci^don of a Hoaierio, Arabian, or Ojihbeway wanior. But it is 


not surprising that the Home Balera were hut little pleased with 
the frank ana cheerful manner in which the new lash wm cracked 
before being laid on their Wks, and though there might havo 
been much frothy and aimless talk in any case, Sir William is pro¬ 
bably responsible for having made it more aimless, more frothy, 
and, above all, more than it would otherwise have been. Air. 
Justin McCarthy might havo been happier than in Lis parallel 
between Sir William Harcouvt and Cicero; but Air. Labouobdre 
was again well to the fore with a complaint of the artful 
wickednesiT of the Tories, who were “ humbugging ” tho guileless 
Qoveriiment. Considering the usual attitude of Mr. Labouchdre'a 
friends towards tho intelleots of their political opponents, It may 
well be imagined that to be humbugged by a Tory represents to 
thorn thu lowest pitch of possible degradation. That his patron 
saints should suffer this must certainly bo heartrending to a pious 
man. As for Mr. Dillon's frankness on Thursday, ho has received 
so much praise for his outspoken language, both from Sir William 
Ilarcourb and Air. Forster, that he naturally craves for more. 
Altogether, the eloquence of the week, if sometimos a tri 0 e ir¬ 
relevant, has been much livelier than any we have had for a long 
time, especially if Air. John Dovoy’s ternblo telegraphic threat of 
“stamping out” the Home Secretary be included in it. Nature 
has made Sir William llarcourt very difficult to stamp out, and 
when the stamjiiug match comes on wo are prepared to put our 
moderate pile ” on the Home Secretary. 


1 ENGLISH TACTICS IX SOUTH AFKICA. 

O NE would suppose from reading some remarks in certain 
nows^apei'B that our forces are so weakened by the last de¬ 
feat that Sir JIvi'lyn Wood will be unable to effect anything 
nutil the ariivnl of reinforcements. Now 300 men represented 
the fifteenth purl of thu troops which Generals Colley and Wood 
might linve gathered immediately cither for attack on Laiug'u 
Nek, or in cuuibiimtion for feint against that position, and flank 
movement by Walikerstrofim. General Wood is minus one-fifteonth 
of the foreo availiiblo a lew days baek. AVhat is really deplor- 
ublu in the military sense is, firstly, that we should have deserved 
defeat; secondly, that wo got what we deserved. There is no 
reasonable room for doubt that the last disaster, like the two 
jirevious ones, was entirely the result of our own action. Colonel 
Gordon, discussiti;^ in tho Army and Navy Gazette^ shortly beforo 
the tight on thu Miijuba liill,tiit' best way of going to work when 
rogulnrs are called upon, encumbered us they necessarily are with 
inqwdimcntfif to campaign against irregular levies, protus^ts against 
the mistakes we British so frequently make at starting. The 
gallant ofiicor—than whom perhaps nono living is more qualified to 
speak about v^diat he writes —observes that wo rush into a war on 
the vidij veni^ viri principles. AVe begin witli employing an in¬ 
sufficient force; that force we provide with huge encumbrances 
which swallow up half our uuniDers in escort duty, aud then wo 
wonder that an enemy ten times more numorous, and capable of 
rapid movcniont bocuuso unencumbered, wins an occasional suc¬ 
cess. A writer in a military weekly paper assures us that the 
double defeat nt Laing's Nek and ingogo was due to the 
poor quality of our soldiers under tho short service system. 
“ AVe shall see," he prophesies somewhat unfortunately, “ what 
those two remaining grand old regiments, the 92Dd Highlanders 
and tho 60th (Indian battalion), will do when they come 
on the field.” And we Lave seen that not even soldiers of 
a grand old regiment” can succeed when placed in hopeless 
situations. The 92iid, by nil accounts, fought at the Hpitzkop as 
became their antecedents; but the 581!) fought equally well, and 
with like ill-success, nt Icing's Nek. It is amusing to see how 
after each of our doleats at Isandula, at Aluiwand, before Oahol in 
the Candahar sortie, at Laing's Nek, nt Ingogo, at the Mnjuba 
Hill, every one with a hobby rides off at a gallop proclaiming far 
and wide “ You see how right I was I ” And in nearly every easo 
it has turned out that the cause of our disaster lay, not in any 
shortcomings on the part of young troops, but in the short¬ 
sightedness, over-coufldence, absolute temerity of those choigod 
with their conduct. Jlnch of tho defeats above-named wo ju^e, 
by a very simple process of logical deduction, to havo resulted 
from some cause utterly beyond the control of the troops engaged. 
AVheii their ammunition is exhausted, and they are separatedl 
from its reserves by a rnging multitude of foes, they sneeumb as 
at Isnnduln; when, as at Maiwand, they are drawn up in full face 
of a powerful artillery, and, after being pounded for hours, are 
hemmed in by ten tinios more uumorous enemies, and assailed 
with surprising valour, it would be miraculous did they not suc¬ 
cumb. AA'hen, again, a small and gallant hand tins stmt out on 
that mad and mtsorablo sortie from Gandahar, it was so contrived 
that every element of failure should be enlisted on their side; 
and it would be absurd, and beside tho mark, to stay and inquire 
if they were bid soldiers or short-serv'ice men who were defeated 
in that enterprise. Eye-witnesses of the attack by tho sbort- 
aerviue men of the 5Sth at I.iaing's Nek all attest their excellent 
bearing under a devouring tire; but when the handful of brave 
men had executed their mission, and seized a point of vantage, aud 
looked for the necessary support to hold what was vton, 
not a scrap of aupport was forthcoming. AVhat would it have 
benelited Sir George Collej had he commanded the servioas of 
Wellington'e Penioeular veterans if these, like the troops be actu¬ 
ally dispoi^ of, were left high and diy on the Ingogo height to ho 
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St leisurely by excellent marUemen under cover P And 
00^ as regards the last of the three defeats experienced between 
' January 28 and February 28. It may be a litt^ early to condemn, 
OB has IK) freely ^en done by some of our contomporariea, the 
onginal enterprise ne planned iu the mind of the commanding 
General. It is quite jmsaiblei and not at all improbahlo, that he may 
bare been in possession of information showing that one or more 
of beleaguered garrisons would be unable to hold out beyond 
a certain very limited period. At the bame time, his roconnais- 
sanoes had shown him that the Mapiba Hill coiunmnddd the Uocr 
line of defence, and indeed took it in reverse; iiioreovor, he was 
aware that^ important to the enemy as it was to hold this point, 
its occupation had so far been neglected. 'J'o the Oenornrs appre¬ 
ciation the question doubtless presented itself whether it avoh ad¬ 
visable to wait till his force h.'id closed up from tho reni\ and, so 
to speak, ^^chanco” the Hours leaving this iiuporUmt point unoc¬ 
cupied meanwhile; or if it was better to seize, even with small 
means, the opportimity which prcscutud itself, lie derided, ns we 
know, on the latter altimative. And, all other questions apart, 
it seems to us that it is very diHieult to blame him for so doing. 
"Whatever may havo been his ]ivovionrt errors of judgment in this 
campaign, wo are certainly inulined lo think that his plan of fore¬ 
stalling the enemy at the palpably decisive point by a bold and 
rapid dash was the true course to pursue. We kuow now instantly 
tho Boers perceived the magnitude of their error; and how, but 
for energetic intervnution on the part of thtdr leader, they were 
prepared to mhke ofT' at once, nbamloning tho scene of ihuir former 
triumph, and tho one position in tho country which gave them a 
fair diance of contesting our advance to the lloogo Veldt, or table¬ 
land of tho Transvaal. 

It is when we come to tho coiisidoration of the mensures 
adopted for carrying out the plan that wo iind occasion for calling 
the Generars action in question. Wo have mitlicicnl iuforiuation 
now to enable ns to pass a pretty definite opinion. ^'Military 
operations,’* as the late oxcellent soldier and ki.dorian Major 
Charles Adams has observed, *‘nll resolve themselves into 
questions of time and distance.'* In the present insbnicc, it was in¬ 
dispensable that the dinlanee to ho traversed should be surmounted 
in time to enable the advancing party to got to their destination, 
and make themselves secure against counter attack before that 
attack could bo delivered. But wo read that, on account of tho 
over-recurring obstacles on the way, the force moving fi'um 
Prospect Hill did not reach tho Mnjuba Hill till stn eu in the 
morning, after a wearing night’s march, during which the way 
was lost, and much ground had to ho retraversed. Once arrived, 
it would only be in accordance with all recent preoodeut that 
shelter trenches, or outronchmoots of some kind, should bo iil 
once prepared. But it was too late. Tho men were bro.athloss 
and tired out with their e^&crtious*, and, before any work of dig¬ 
ging or throwing up protection of any kind could bu proceeded 
with, the Boers had opened fire. There could bo no question then 
of doing more than utilizing avaihiblo natural cover, and this, as 
is generally the case, proved wholly iiisuiriciont. Perhaps tho 
General had calculated on the moral effect of tho unexpected 
arrival of hla tioons; and, to a certain extent, this calculation 
was justifiable. lie may have anticipated that the Boers, seeing 
, their position had become untenable', would, after u show of 
fight, abandon it. And, ns we see, their first impulse was to do 
so. He certainly could never have looked for an assault delivered 
with a determination rarely equalled, and with a sldll which 
would havo reflected credit on tho best JCuropcan leadership. If 
we are to believe the impressions of the Standard Oonvepondent, 
who, when he picked himself up after his nasty tumble, was iu a good 
situation forjudging, the number of Boers actually taking part in 
the baud-to-hand-coiubat did not exceed five hundred. So wo fear it 
must be^confessod that the loo did not win iu virtue of ovcrwholm- 
ing numbers. It is true, the Correspondent adds, ** there were 
perhaps fi\’e hundred more on the hill side ’*; but fticso took no 
art iu the fighting on tho actual plateau, neither could they well 
ftve firod when their friends were engaged at close quarters. "NVe 
arc unable to take refuge in the theory of ovorwhelining numbers; 
we cannot make it a complete excuse that there w'ere some of one 
regiment, some of another, present, when all fongbt well: wo 
have notning for it but to own that, on this occasion, if our people 
fought well, the enemy fought better. His fire throughout was 
more accurate; and when it came to tho last resort.on both 
aides, ours went to the wall. Attacked fiercely in front, Hank, 
and rear, it was to this triple onslaught oiir troops yielded. It is 
no wonder they imagined themselves assailed by the whole mass 
of Boers. It is impossible now to say what might have been tho 
result had there been time to fortify the acquired position. The 
fiiet element of success—that of sarprisc—^Imd been enlisted on 
our ride. «Tbe plan fell thrcnigli, first bocauso the time had been 
badly calculated; secondly, because evidently no one expected eo 
odnuiaibly executed an attack. "With a bettor adaptation of means 
to to end, the capture .and subsequent retention of, the Majuba 
might have brought about an early terminatiod of the war; 
ondibr ever in that cose would have been cited os a. daring and 
eOnauiumate piece of generalship. There is no need to speoulate 
OB wbat would have followed consequently on the Boers dii- 
OOiering thrir inabili^ to retake the post in General Colby’s 
binds. Sir Evelyn Wood was not too fiir distant to be abb to 
Mbe dmmedbte jirofit by hb coadjutor's success. A point on 
wbbbwB’bavedoiig inristw^namely, that rifle instruction does 
aotiB oto simy raSrive half the attention which it b of theveiy 


essence of modern war that it should reerive^baa obiUdned riiglud 
illuathition in every one of these combats. ' 

It seems to be aooepted bo Hit that the Boon must-be ohateA 
.from Laing’a Nek by direct attack. We have yet to see what 
alternative may present itself to the now Coimniuider-tii-Obbf. It 
had been surmised, before the collapse of the bte enterprise, that 
General Oolley meditated moving a portion of bis Ibiee by the 
road leading to Wakkerstroom, towaras which place Sir Evriyoi 
Wood pioneered the way on Saturday week; and that the n* 
mnindor would be used in occupying the attention of the efiemy 
at Laing’s Nek. The army Wbicli tho two generab dbposed m 
for field operations repi'esented a total of no more than 3,000 < in* 
fan try and 1,000 cavalry, with 18 guns. This force seems very small, 
considering its division, and that one wing would be committed 
to a long roundabout march in a broken country. Sir Evelyn Wood 
is in a difficult position. On the one hand, deby will not only 
eucoiirago the Boers, but will be interpreted as a sure sign of" 
weakness among peoples outside tho range of present hostilities.. 
It is e.Ycoedingly likely, wbatover the authoritios of the Free 
State ultimately uetormiue on as their safest line of action, that 
every oncouragemont short of ofliclal sanction will be .given to 
volunteers to join the ranks of the enemy. [Moreover, the invested 
forts cannot hold out indefinitely. That of Wakkerstroom seemS' 
to have hod on February 20 only provisions fur three weeks more*. 
It is tho one however which, from its proximity, and from the fact 
that the road to it from Newcastle trends widely away from the 
Boer main position, might bo the most easily reached by a convoy.. 
As fur Pretoria, we might expect lo hoar that strong efforts wore 
being made to subdue it by direct attack, if .Sir Evelyn Wood main* 
taiued a purely dofensive attitude. Doubtless with*the recollection 
of three successive unsuccessful actions fresh in their minds, the 
Home GoveiTiment has not failed tu counsol prudence to tho com¬ 
mander ad interim; but wo greatly mistake if the latter docs not 
contrive lo keep the main b<Kly of the enemy within close prox¬ 
imity to their present stronghuld. Their withdrawal from tho* 
Biggnrsberg hcfoi-e our reinforcements coming up country may 
bo taken ns a pretty certain sign that their numbers are too- 
small to allow of tlieir undertaking the offensive on any scale.. 
Nothing, indeed, could bo wished bettor than they would “ come 
out and fight.*’ Once we got to fighting in open country, 
it is prohablo the Boers may fi&d reasons for no longer despising, 
as they told tho Correspondent of the Standard they do, our in¬ 
fantry. The value of our cavalry and gun.?, and preparations- 
generally, will tell, and tell quickly, when once we negin in, 
earnest. It cannot be said that so far we have allowed ouraelves n 
chance in engaging desultory actions with forces too feeble to resist 
attack, and, if attacking, too weak lo follow up a success. We are 
unable to agree with the Uai/r/ Tdctjraph that the G<A’ftrnment is 
to blame for not having foreseen Ihoneed (d further ivinforcemcuts, 
and for not having sent these in tho first inslanctt. The necessity,, 
in our opinion, ^as not up to recently such ns to c.all for the de¬ 
spatch of any more troops. No one could have anticipated that the 
actual army on the theatre of operations would not have been 
allowed a fairer dovelupuient of iU fighting power. 


THE VICTOR IllTGO VESTJVAL. 

f'l'lUE honours wliich were paid to M. Victor Hugo in Paris on lost, 
-L Suuday, his eightieth birthday, made an interci^tiDg event in- 
themselves \ they were perhaps even more interesting, at least to¬ 
ns, when we consider the way in which newspaper accounts of 
them havo been received in Iringland. Many thousands of 
Parisians dofiled in had weather fur five or six hours last Sunday 
hefoi'o tho poet's house. There were bands, flags, all the apparatua 
which is reserved in England for a review or a meeting of 
Foresters. Moveiiblo printing took part in the procesaioii 

and struck off copies (regardless of the hero’s well-known vidwe 
as to copyright) for the benefit of the crowd. Hundreds of babies- 
were carried before the poet's balcony to blow kisst^s to him as 
if he were a popular cfindidatu at an election. Wreaths and 
branches of laurel and oak wrought in the precious metals were 

S resented to him by the Guvennnent, the municipnlitv, the 
lomddie Fran^aise. Btudents came in deputations; clothes- 
baskets' full of congratulatory cards and letters and telegtams wers 
collected at the door. ^ Nor even in the red-hot- atmosphere of 
French political animosities was much noise of a discordant kind 
rrised against ail this homage. Except the extreme ('lericals and 
Bonanardsts, all parties can claim something in Victor Hugo; 
and tnose who do not count him in their ranks as a present ally 
may assert, truthfully enough, that some of his best work haa 
been done under their colours in the past. Meanwhile theavemge 
Englishman, oven the average newspaper Correspondent on -So 
spot, looks at all this with a mixture of perplexity and eontemptp 
a mixture in which thq perplexity prevents the contempt from 
being thorough and comfortable. If he is a sympathiser, he ae 
likely as not imputes all the reverence paid to the author.^of-Xes 
CkUiments to political motives—a miscalculation of the most 
glaring kind. If he does not sympathise, be UHitOB refe^e, 
in the well-known theatricality cf the French iiatioxi,^ead 
aseuvos himself that a imdon of, phraaemahera i# .natiir^ 
enough at home in praising the chief - of all firing, mrikem 
of phrases. The attitude , of Prinee Bhmuurck'o Bi)achlriB' 'is 
that of such good pwaons,, an otosfient/repieseatariveoC rirhOtt 
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ifiito. 1 ^ (pDloio^ though ziot directly d fropo 8 %t the oelebntioni 
in MacmSXm$ Magiaiint for the preeent month. Some Englieh* 
in€B hgye. e¥ 8 n gone furtber^mia in their quest for'aDiee have 
fjnonlhted AtAewta tncvehc. They hare diBoovered that there is a 
man «tet geniue Ig France itself who will none of M. Victor 
Huge. name is M. Emile Zola, and though he has certainly 
written eome sad noyeUi, his sentiments about the author of the 
X408»dt dm Siiclm are liot to be poohpoohed. The truth is, as 
those who are a little more behind the scenes know, that Provi¬ 
dence, wishing to pnnish M. Zola for his had novels, has for some 
lime past set him upon writing worse criticisms. 

It is not very easy—this may be readily allowed—to put 
Engli^men into the exact position for appreciating such a display 
«s uiat of Sunday. But, to do them justice, it is not the display 
which seems to stick in the throats of most of them. Given a 
certain literary estimate of Victor Hugo, they could grant the ex¬ 
pression, of the popular feeling ns a merely characteristic and 
legitimate translation of that estimate into otoor terms. But it is 
•exactly this estimate to which they demur. They cannot bring 
ihems^res to admit that Victor Hugo is, as his admirers assert 
him to he, the chief literary figure of Europe since Goethe’s 
death. Tot this is what the enormous majority of the French 
nation firmly believos,and what, let it be added,at least some persons 
who have not a drop of French blood in their veins, who have 
not the lightest sympathy with Victor Hugo's political or reli¬ 
gions ideas, who are quite ready to admit many grave, and oven 
Xudicrous, deficiencies in him, believe as firmly as the most 
•enthusiastic of the lyciens who had n holiday on Sunday 
night. A great deal of nonsense has of course been talked about 
the author of the Chdtiments, His chief English admirer is not 
mmarkable for measure or moderation of language, and political 
aympathies—^which have, properly speaking, nothing to do with 
the question—have combined to put measure and moderation out 
•of the question with Mr. Swiuourne. It is not very common, 
ugain, to find Englishmen who have any knowledge of the actual 
state of French literature when Victor Hugo's works first appeared, 
•eo that they are not in a position to judge what ho has actually done. 
But what—we must say it delicately—is rarest of all is to find 
■an Englishman who has really read the works of the man w'hose 
literary position he afiecta to criticize. Everybody—tliatis ovory- 
bodj who pretends to some knowledge of literature—has road some 
■of the vast ccuf^-e which sixty years of literaiy labour have accumu¬ 
lated ; some people have read a good deal of itvery few, it is safe 
to say, have read all, or nearly all. Yet there are few persons who 
need to be judged by their whole work so much as Victor Hugo. 
His merits and defects are in ono sense singularly uniform, hut the 
cumulative evidence of the former w'hich his works afford is ex¬ 
traordinarily Btmng. To begin with, if his claims to consideration 
•depended only on the remarkable ambidextrousness which ho 
shows—if there were a word for threo-handedneas we should 
certainly use it—in poetry, drama, and prose, they would be 
irresistibly strong. This very quality of bis genius, however, has 
perhaps helped to rob him of his due meed of praise. Many 
persons who prize his dramatic talent highly care little fur his 
prose romances, and nothing at all for his poetry proper; a slill 
larger number of those who read his romances neglect the 
novels and the poetry; and some at least of the smaller 
band who out of France are familiar w^ith the marvellous 
aeries of bis poems know little of his work in drama, or in 
narrative and miscellaneous prose. Those who do know all three, 
^nd who yet think not very much of him, may be asked to name 
iau author who rivals him in this capacity of turning bis hand to 
The master of literature has left us no pure prose. 


_[ton, a sufficiently powerful and far-reaching tolent, has loft 

next to nothing properly to he colled drama. Voltaire and Goethe, 
indeed, may, in this point of aptness for any^ of the tbreo tasks, 
challenge some comparison; but w'e are not instituting a trial of 
the rolative merits of Gootko and of Hugo, or of Hugo and of 
Voltaire. AU that in this way baa to ne pointed out is that, 
tidcing proficiency in each of the three divisions, no one for a full 
half century has matched the hero of Sunday^s triumph in the 
literaiy history of modem bhirope. 

This is more matter of fact, and cannot seriouslv be contested. 
But the exact value of the individual works which make up this 
marvellous total—that is the point where the rub lies. When (wo 
sure afraid the limitation has to he made) on Englishman is found 
who, bu'ving got over the initial objection that French poetry is 
generally good for nothing, denies the value of the particular poetry 
of Victor Hugo, either dramatic or nou-dramatic, it is rare that 
uny other 8 em>us objection can bo got out of him than the charge 
of extravagance.” It might stagger a reflective person of this 
kind to remember that this was exactly the charge which the 
French of the lost century brought agai^t Sbakspeare, who to us 
seems about the least extravo^nt of writers. The coincidence is 
curious, and though we disclaim the slightest idea of evening the 
two poets, which would be simply absurd, we may surest that in 
Sgeh cose an inability to get the range may probably explain the diffi¬ 
culty. The truth 18 that Victor Hugo is the poet, and, for the 
matter of that, the prose writer too, of the more exalted moods of 
.pasMon. He is not good on the ground (ms ailes ds ySant 
fsn^jdckent de tuarsAor), and the perfect is .as much 
at h4^e on the firm ground as on the mis^ mountain tops. 
He eimtot xeison, and the perfect poet l^asona as if Barcko and 
Hok^o limi been his study fsam his yonth He has, absolutely 
AO kumoor, whqreos the perfect poet w dance the sword- 

dimce between tbe blades of the ridiculous without the least 


danger. All these are drawbacks, no Aoubt, and they.disabl^\ 
Victor Hugo finim even attempting the imposalible rivalry which'^ 
ineompetenjt admirers claim for him. So also the balloon ie an \ 
instrament fitted for comparatively few usee. But, if yon like, it 
vrill take you higher than anything else; and eo wul Victor Hu^. 

In the department of work which, if he Isegan it lat^ he delerted 
earliest, the drama, his actual tochnicai profioienoy is probaUy &r 
greater than his detractore allow. But tbe foct^ is that, if the 
defects of JETenirant, of Zucrice Borgia^ of Ze Boi s'Amuse were 
infinitely worse than they are, the faculty of carrying the audi¬ 
ence off their feet at the crisis of the play would save the author 
a dozen times over. The quivers of a dozen generations of 
critics have been exhausted upon his first acted play. The 
motives are insufficient, the action is preposterous, and so 
on. liOt it all (for’the sake of argument) be granted. Bnt 
as it is a notoriouB fact that the famous cor dHemani 
—most preposterous and unreasonable ns some of its critics 
declare it to be—^never fails to produce the tragic shiver in any 
spectator or reader who hn.s given his attention, all this criticism 
falls to the ground. The dramatist has done what it is his 
business to do, and adverse criticism is useless. So again of 
poems. They are wordy, they are pitched in too few and too 
high keys, See, Take ibo same test again. Give any man who 
has a sufficient knowledge of French and a Bufiicient feeling for 
poetry Gastibelza or the Chasaeur Nairy and ask him to read 
them at his leisure and confess honestly the effect on himself. 

Or take a more dangerous test, such as the Saltan Mourad ” 
of the first LSgmde or the apocalyptic epilogue of the 
second. These, we say, are dangerous tests. The pig is 
not a sublime animal, and tbe advantages of the moral of ** Sultan 
Mourad” are dubious; tbe vastness of the conception in tho 
opilogue tasks tho ordinary reader even to follow it, and inclines 
him to think of a too familiar maxim about vanlting ambition. 
Y'et here, too, always suppo.«iing tho conditions of a fair trial pre¬ 
sent, there is no doubt of the result. If the reader, indeed, be 
unable to scan an Alexandrine or have a rooted idea that all good 
lines come to an eiitj when they have reached their tenth foot, 
why, tho touchstone will probably tail. But, if the roc's talons fairly 
get hold of him, and he can follow the flight, there is little fear 
of what Lis verdict will be when ho reaches term firma again. A 
good deal of this triin.sporting power is of course lost in Uie prose 
works, yet it is to b <3 felt there also, notably in tho Tramd^ 
Uur% de la Tl/cr, in the better passages of tbe ShakespsorCf and 
in parts of Quatre-vivgl-ireize. It may bo added, in spite of 
the derision which tho statement may raise, that even in 
the crude and amazing Hun didande it is not infrequently 
pirscnt. But it is as a poet that Victor Hugo is honoured, 
and as a poet that he is to be judged. Ono of the soundest 
critics of the last hundred yoar.s lias fixed on tlie power of 
transporting os the special poetic differeulia; and we venture to 
think that no poet of that time has had this power more fully— 
that nil but two or three have had it leas fully—than Victor 
Hugo. There are plenty of things which ho cannot do; any 
tiro in criticism can run you oil' a long list of them. But a 
poet is to be fudged, not by what he cannot do, but by what he 
can. What A ictor liugo can do on the singe, in poetry proper, 
and in prose romance is by w'orking on the simpler and diiecter 
passions—love, pity, terror, au e, admiration, sense of tho vast and 
vague—to lift the hearer or reader far out of himself, and further 
out of the dim common thoughts and feelings tlint usually occupy 
him. He who can do this, niul in such a measure, is a great 
poet, and of the greatest next to tho throne. 


THE MURDEK AT CROMPTON BAR RACKS. , 

A mateur dett'ctlvcs have a great many mysteries to occupy 
them at present, but tho murder of Lieutenant lloper will 
m'obahly oiler them the widest and safest material for coniocture. 
The Snevtutur has observed that the auspicious of persons who have 
read the reports of tho inquest in a daily paper will natumlly tend 
in a particular direction. We have read tho reports, but we con¬ 
fess that we cannot even imagine what our contemporary means. 
This is doubtless tho result of pure stupidity, and we may as well 
confess at once to a want of aptitude for the labours of the detec¬ 
tive. The evidence may, however, be arranged and examined, 
not in the hope of throwing any light on the event, but merely 
with a view to showing how* thick is tho darkness which ob¬ 
scures it. 

Lieutenant Koper, who was shot on the staircase of bis rooms 
on February iitb, seems to have been a geutlemnn of the highest 
character and of cheerful disposition. The medical evidence at 
once and completely disposes of the idea that he could hove 
shot himself, whether by accident or design. The man of the 
most cheerful appearance may be biding sorrows or difficulties 
which, at last, drive him to find rofuge and release in a voluntary 
death. No d reasoning on the subject is valid. But pro^ 
feasional evidence is unanimous that Lieutenant Iloper did not 
end his days by his own band. How, then, did he die ? There 
is a space of about twenty minutes or half an hour to be accounted 
for. At twenty minutes past eight Mrs. Gallagher, the wife of one 
of the barrack servants, had left Lieutenant Koper's rooms in uu 
orderly^ stitte* She had hung up, orpucaway, his clothes. At that 
time Lieutenant Koper was dicing in the mess-room, which lit* 

I left shortly afterwards with the intention of **JtmsAiiig a letter," 
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ssiSMd of Afterwards joininff Lieutenant Davidaon at an entertain* 
Imont of aume sort. Iliis iwint is proved by a note whieh 
Lieutenant Ilopcr wrote to Mr. Davidson daring dinnes-time. Mr. 
Davidson had asked his friend to accompany him, and Mr. Kcper 
replied, in writing*, ** I want to finish a letter, but will be 
lad to go a little later.** Soon after dinner, and, ns we conjecture, 
son After hnlf-pAst eight, Mr. Hoper left the niess*room. When 
^xt seen Mr. ICopor was lying mortally wounded on the stairs 
leading up to his room. The beat evidence os to what must have 
ocHiurred is given by Mrs. Gerside, wife of ono of the sorvants. 
** About twentv minutes to nine she heard the sound of a scnfile 
on the stairs, Uko feut knocking against the bAth-tubs, followed by 
H fall, or like a double full.” Mrs. Gei'side took no notice; but 
she afterwards heard moans, and the dogs began to bark. Mrs. 
Gerside then went upstairs, and found Mr. Roper Iving as we have 
described. Mrs. Gerside summoned (Tallagher, Mr. Roper's ser¬ 
vant, and, on her return, found a poker lying on the Inndlng of (he 
staircase. The sound which first attracted her ntleiitioii was like 
that produced, first by the fall of ti hiMivy body, then of a piece of 
iron. The former noise was doubtless caused by the fall of Mr. 
Roper, tile latter by the poker, or the revolver, also found, as it 
struck the alone staircase. Tlie evidence of other witnesses, 
especutlly of a woman who was outside of the house, proved that 
*' a crack *’ was heard about a quarter to nine, and that the sound 
was followed by moans. The extraordinary thing is that ik» 
fine appears to have hoard the murderer of Mr. J toper go up> 
atalrs, or come down again, and no sentry saw any such person 
leave the barracks. Mrs. Gerside must have been very near Mr. 
Roper's rooms, near enough to hear the fall of iron on his stair- 
lease; but it does not appeitr that she heard footsteps on the stairs 
more than once, before or after the incident. 

The condition of Mr. Roper's rooms must now be considered. 
They were loft ;ieatly arranged at twenty minutes past eight. 'J'he 
witnesses who carried the wounded man back nt a quarter to nine 
found them in disorder. The clothes in the ror>m had been hung 
up on pegs, or folded up, and placed on the drawers by Mrs. 
Gallaglicr at twenty minutes past eight. Tletweim half-past eight 
and a quarter to nine James 8hiu'p, a sentry, heard ** n crack ** 
proceed from an open window of Mr. lioper's rooms, and, l(a)king 
up, ** ho noticed a bundle of something on the sill of the window.*’ 
Clothes had been rolled up and placed there since Mrs. Gallagher 
left the room. William Gallagher, however, says that ho saw no 
such bundle ^here when he was called to attend the wounded 
mao, and he adds that the window was shut. Gallagher, 
however, found the drawers pulled out, and the cover 
hod been taken oil' n ^bux which Mr. Roper was in the habit 
of keeping locked. A little money—three or four pounds—was 
discovered in the dmw'ers, and a watch, with some rings, hud not 
been removed. As Mr. Roper woe about to start for Germany, it 
is supposed that he must have had more money in bis poasessiou, 
and It would be interebting to know the exact facts about Ibis part 
of the subject. Mr. Roper's own stait'ment that he had a letter 
to finish " was corroborated by the discovery, on bis table, we pre¬ 
sume, of A letter only jui^t begun. Now it seems exceedingly 
improbable that Mr. lloper had himself opened all his drawers, 
Hud tossed about his own clothes. It is hard to suggest any motive 
for such a proceeding, lie was not engaged in packing fur his 
projected journey to Geriiiany. Ho had returned to his room 
uemly to finish what seems to have been a short note, and this 
note be could scai’cely have found lime to loucU, for it was begun 
before dinner, and oulv thrf‘e linos were written when it 
was discovered after the shooting. All these facts, taken 
together, make it probable that Mr. Roper, na soon as he re¬ 
turned from mess to his rooms, found some one there who 
was opening his drawers and rolliug up his clothes into bundles. 
Mr. Roper would theu seem to have seized the poker, and placed 
bimaeif on the stairs. Perhaps he closed with his visitor, and, 
after a short scufile, was shot. The revolver and some cartridges 
were found on the scene of the murder; and it wa^ proved that 
the shot must have beeu fired at close quarters, as Mr. Roper's 
clothes were burned. 

8o far we have not reached the most mysterious part of the 
aiTair, and that which possibly is least unlilcoly to aflord a hint 
as to the motives of the murderer. This revolver was also a 
stulca article. Gerside, the servant of Lieutenant Siotherd, whose 
rooms adjoined those of Mr. Roper, and who was in the card-room 
At the time of the murder, ** had no doubt” that the pistol was a 
prize one which hung on the wall of bis master's room. Gerside 
left the mess at nine, went to Mr. Stotbord's rooms, and there 
missed the revolver and pouch from behind the door.” Mr. 6tot- 
berd himself doixtsed that **he believed therevolver and case were bis 
property, but ho could not swear to them.” There is a close 
family resemhlaneo between revolvers of the same make, imd Mr. 
Stotherd's, though a prize one, bore, it seems, no plate or inscrip¬ 
tion. Mr. Stotberd hud never fired the revolver in his life, and 
bad never posBi»ssed any cartridges which fitted it. Now it is an | 
extraordinary thing that the person who took the revolver from 
Mr. Stotherd's room stole nothing else, though there were plenty 
of things there to tempt a thief. There were articles of jewelry, 
dotbes, and money in an open drawer. What posriUe reason 
could iii^uce a thief to arm himself in one room, and, neglecting 
opportosities to rob, go off to another room and there, apparently, 
uiMe preparations for carrying away clothes P The morderer 
mutt have been well acquainted with the qualities of Mr. 
jStotherd'a revdlver, for he had purchased cartridges to fit it. 
Mr. Stotberd himadf bad no cartridges. The murderer most 


tberefore have pvotvided himself with amamihitloni then stoleB 
the revolver, and, lastly, gime to Mr. liopei^s fdom, and t 
hwaa by making prepamtions for thtfr, and ended homT- 
cide. We may supped either that he from the iliet intenM to 
murder, and merely disamnged Mr. Roper's Iroom to make it 
seem that his purpose was theft, or that bota theft and murder were 
inspired by peraoual hatred 6P Mr.Ropor. It is possible to imagine 
a scoundrel who, wishing to rob, preferred to rob a person be hated, 
and to kill him if an opportunity presented itself. Onlv tbui can 
we account for his neglect to steal any of .Mr. Stotberda property 
except his revolver, which, a^ain, w.vs prohibly left on toe scene 
of the crime as a piece of misleading evi<lonce calculated to drow 
inquirers ofi* the scent But we do not know that Mr. Roper bod 
any enemy in any rank of life, still less one capable of such a oom- 
bination of cr.nirs. 

The whole afiair is only made darker and more unaccountable 
by the fact that a person described as n ''gentlotnan ” and a 
** military ninii ” bought on the day of the crime, and in the High 
Street of itochester, cartridges which exactly fitted the bore of 
Mr. Stotherd's revolver. Unluckily, the shopkeeper does oof 
think he could certainly recogui/.o this person, and, even if 
ho were found, it is plain that any one, in these days of 
burglars and Fenians, might be innocently purchasing cartridges 
for li pistol of very common size and make. The bore *450 is the 
Government born, and must suit the majority of military revolvers, 
like that of Mr. Stothord. 

Here there are perplexities enough, but the greatest of them, 
doubtless, is the fact that no ono was seen to come out of the house 
where Mr. Roper was murdered. M ary Cruthj who was outsido 
and heal'd the shot, the uiianings, and the barking of tbe'dogs^ 
said, “If any one had come out of the house, she must have seen 
him.” Yet, if any stranger remained in the house, how could he 
escape detection, even in the burry and confusion which must 
have followed the doLection of the murder P Could he have entered 
and escaped by the trap-door in tho ceiling, close by Mr. Roper's 
door? The trap hud frequontly been opened for the passage of 
workmen. The only apparent conclusion is that the murderer had 
A minute acquaiutance with the barracks, and with the contents 
of the olliccrs^ rooms. 


TWO PAYS WITH TIIK CItAXD JURY. 

A SPIRIT of theroughness ha.s been recently awakened among 
overseers and those who draw up lists; names long neglected 
have been newly inscribed upon the vestry roll; responsibilities long 
forgotten have been laid nt hist upon reluctant shoulders; and many 
of us who liAVR hitherto escaped the clutt'hes of tliatGrippeminaiitf, 
the riherifi of Middlesex, who would claw and drag all into his 
not, aro now experiencing the joys of u visit to the Court of 
Sessions by pressing invitation and a reminder that if we fail to 
'keep tbe appointment the assistant-judge will mark his disappro- 
hulion by asking us for ten pounds, t^p to the present time our 
Admiration of tbe Briti.sh (luostituiion in general, and in especial 
of that great shield of liberty, trial by jury, hM been from an out¬ 
sido point of view; wo haie hud our jury—like our policemen, 
our soldiers, our beAdlo.s, our School Boards, our vergers, and our 
Hoaso of Lords—found for us. The glorious machine has gone oti 
without tho loa<<t assisitinco from us. j.iong v'cars of immunity had 
brought us to believe that we were no more called upon to take 

} iart in the government of the country and tho city than if we 
ind Wn to many Merchants of tho Steul-ynrd, who once enjoyed 
the protection of laws which they neither made nor maintained. 
It was therefore a rude awakening from a fool's paradise to feed 
that one must turn out on a cold morning, and make one's way by an 
early train to that domed edifice, formerly known as Uioks's uaR, 
which stands by the famous green, once the London prd 
cleicti. 

Most of us arrive before our time; and at the outset a surprising 
thing happens—we all know each other by sight. FouiHind^ 
twenty men collected by chance out cf all these millions recog¬ 
nize each other. After this one may almost believe that the 
round world, nnd all therein is, may be, after all, only a fortuitous 
concour^e of atoms. And it is a little disappointment when the 
thing is explained. For nut only do alt our names begin with the 
same letter—wJiich proves the thoroughness of the overseers—hut 
we all conic from the same district. Prasently tbe assistant judge 
appears, the roll is called, swearing begins, and those who have the' 
courage stand up with one consent to make excuses. One man 
hands up a paper, and says mysteriously that “ we ” have lately 
been incorpurated with her Majesty's forces. Is he a denuty- 
aBsistant-commissary-gentiral, or a lieutenant of Volunteenr It 
matters not; his excuse availeth nothing,aDdhe Is fain to sit down 
abashed. Another is the secretary of a Society. Without a blush 
he says that he likes serving on a jury, and, in faet, would lather 
serve than nut, but ho has a committee meeting^ and hit Spdoty 
will be brought to confusion if be is absent. Tbe judge allows lum 
to depart on conditions. A third has sent hit clerk to say that 
he is ill and c mnot come. The judge, accustomed to this land nC 
thing, discovers from tbe unhappy clerk that hk master though 
“ \ery ill 'indeed,” is actively engaged as osual at his Duainesa 
A fine of ten pounds will convey to that Grand Jinyman a 
lesson in censtitutional law. Another says that he hSb awed 
within the last two years, bat, as he looks a prondiring jniy- 
man, the judge asks him to bet good enough te sffvo onot 
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mm» Two or three do not come at all, and pend no excuse. Ten 
la m least that must he paid by each and every such 
officer who deliverod the summons 
tesuaeB that he gave it to a servant, who said she would give it 
to her master when he came home,” Mark what followed. 
“ A lady came to the door and said that her husband was in 
India*’’ This is truly remarkable; and the judge, in order to hit 
the gentleman who can he in two places at once clear up this 
mystery, imposes the^ fine. An old gentleman claims exemption 
on ^e ground of being seventy-three and stone deaf, lie is 
snubbed, however, and told to stand up, kiss the book, and do his 
di^. Then we ore briefly charged, and we go down the stairs, 
filing through the dirty disreputable crowd which always 
ooUeots about a London court of justice into the chamber set 
apart for the Qrand Jury. 

Our foreman, whom we elected by the advice of a juryman who 
knew him of old, turned out to be quick and intelligent. It. depends 
entirely on the ability of this functionary whether the work is 
despatched in a day or two, or whether it shall drag on foi* n week. 
It must be remembered that the business of the Grand tfiiry is 
oidy to decide whether there is sufficient evidence to connect the 
prisoner with the crime, not to hear the defence; there is, there¬ 
fore, no cross-examination; and it cannot he said that the Grand 
Jury are needless, because at every session they throw out ciises 
which would otherwise go before tlio Oourt. Three cases were 
thrown out by our own collective wisdom. In one of Iheso wo 
saved the accused, who ap]X)ared to us quite innocent, from the 
misery of a triarwhich would not have been otherwise than full 
.of^pain and shame, whatever the result; in the other two the 
prisoners wore perhaps guilty, but there was no real evidence, and. 
we therefore reluctantly restored two haLit.ual criminals to iho 
bosom of their families. Thoro were seventy case.s in all. For the 
first forty or so wo wont on merrily, oven iudnlging in Ihn hopes 
that wo might get through in a single djiy. The hope was illn- 
Miy; some of iho witnesses were stupid ; some were slow ; ihn 
jury began to disngrec; and, worse than all, they kept ua waiting 
for indictments. 

The second day showed a marked change in the 1(miper of the 
jury, disciidino was relaxed, questions began to be put indepou- 
dently inslead of Ihrough the foreman; a captious spirit was 
abroad; everybody was anxious to get tbiougli iho work, vet Iho 
cases took longer time; temper was exhibited, uml tho usher had 
to endure, plainness of speech. Yet with us, us liappens on all 
occasions when men form a council or ]iarli:mient, H»o Ini^ne^i’s 
presently fell into tho hands of one or two; the groatwr part 
awaited patiently tho moment of decision, and votc'd in dumb 
show;, one^ drew heads on a paper; another to(dv notes bibori- 
ously, but it is not known what he did with the note.s; two or 
three sat back in their chairs, gazing into space, and not even 
protending to follow the proceodinga ; the deaf geuthnna!i took a 
chair by tho lire, and fell fast asleep; tho furemau /iloue seemed 
to enjoy himself. Jlis utterances became more jiulicial; lii-i 
tone in addressing tJm rest of us became persuaMvo ami cou- 
descending, as of one who lays dowu explanations for our guid¬ 
ance ; his language grew forensic; in imagination ho was Irnus- 
forrood into a judge indctHl. 

Tho general impression prod need by two days among the cri mlual 
is not 80 dejpressing as might bo expected. “Them are fi w 
which call for any kind of pity ; most of them present a eertaiu 
dull uniformity of routine and professional crime. A man wlio 
has Iwd any number of previous convieti.ms, end theu-foie, 
perfectly well known to all the policemen in lioiidoji, s a pair 
of boots hanging outside a {.hop. Th«‘y delneh themselves iVoui the 
hook, and he moves on, carrying them in his hand, with a lilt I.' i-a- 
creasG of speed. The shop-boy, however, has scni liim, and start.- in 

S irsuit; there is a hot race; the thief imitate.s tlie tae,lie.s of 
ippomenes, and drops the Loots; unlike Atahuita, the shop-bi'y 
disregards the bait, and iinully lands liis mim. Tliis is the kind 
of history of half the cases" brought Ik- fore /i Grand .lury. A 
London shopman, wdiere hi.s property is concerned, is a buil-d<H'- 
for courage and tenacity. Tho professional thief seems to be drawn 
as by a nnignet lowoi'ds bools; he is not abfivo stealing oilier 
garmenlB if he is quite buto that no one in looking, hut boots Im 
cannot resist; ho steals thorn under tho very eyes of their owner, 
and when he must know that his only cluinco is a run for it. Not 
that all our “ cases” turned upon boots. In one or two other and 
vety TOrprising things were stolen. Who, for ini-tauce, Ciuild 
Ibel mistrust when a lad came from a friend to borrow a pair of 
atona, and witli what indignation would one hear that tho steps 
bad not been borrowed at all by that friend, but had, on tho con¬ 
trary, been obtained under false pretences, aud had now “ gone 
in"—that is to say, been pledged—for ‘^tho price of a pint”P 
And ^ when the station-master at a certain station arose on a 
dartain Monday morning, how could he expect to hoar that the 
•tation clock was stolen—a clock so large and so respectable Y 
The drivers of vans, shop carts, and carriers* carts scc.m to bo 
continually assailed by temptation; it is so easy to drop something 
cn'lbe mhy ; there are always plenty of confederates to be had for 
ue aAing, and it seems so very unlikely that a policeman will 
w able to find out the particular pawnbroker who took tho 
tbinge in pledge. Yet the Jobberies were cliunsily conceived in 
owe and most stupidly executed. A common trick, at the 
pesent moment ybionaole amon^ the profession and beautiful 
in its simplicity, is to wrap a bnck in a piece of paper, carry it 
to a oiDUiQi and demand three and sixpence for the parcel. And, 
nat to boots, bacon seems the most tempting article. 


As for the witnesses, they, like the criminals, may be di 
into classes. The policeman makes his statement with profes8iona-' <r 
accuracy, aided by notes ; if there has boon a fight in the capture\ \^ 
of his man, he mentions it as part of the case, and as if some one i 
else, with whom he had nu concern, bad given and taken those 
kicks and blows; his weak point is that he cannot bring himself 
to consider anybody who has been opco charged os innocent; and 
his theory of punishment is that for every otfenco the term of 
Tears sliould increase by geometrical ratio. I'radestnen who have 
been robbed state their facta clearly and plainly, but with great 
animus against the thief; it must have been through the influence 
of the London tiadesman that shop-lifting was declared a capitM 
ofibneo. Girls who give evidence are always anxious to show that 
they behaved with propriety under tho trying circumstances; at 
the proper moment they shrieked; if fainting were still in fashion 
they would have fainted; the language they used towards the pick- 
pwket or constable was at once aignified and firm; they are 
greatly excited by the event, and not altogether disploosed to play 
for once a prumiuont and public part. A s for the women who 

have been assaulted, it is hard to bolieve that the arrangement of 
tho dirty handkerchief round the place where he with the chonper 
“ ’it mo awful on tho ’ed,” is not adjusted with some view to euect. 
The evid«n<*o of theso women is, however, the saddest port of the * 
wh«»le business; they will not bo repressed; they are determined 
to tell their story “right through, with details which have no 
bearing on the case, and* they reveal an existence, manners and 
customs, lantruago, behaviour, and general views of life which make 
onci ask in wonder aud terror how far dow'U has our civilization 
penetrated. 

Lastly, tho mo.ct common witness is tho pawnbroker's assistant, 
lie him alwaj’s the same story to tell; he is a p.asty-faced young 
man, who seeruH to take iio pritlo in his profcs.Mon—as, indeed, 
Jiow can he ITo stales Jii.s facts williout nervousness or excite¬ 
ment ; no cro.'is-exanjination can shake bini; it is a simple link in 
the chain which ho lias to establish; he swears to that one fact 
and goes back to hi.s sliDp, Thoro wjis one e.xception to the 
geiionil rule; a ])awnbrolc»‘r*s nssislant appenrod wno was very 
young, and had not had timo to bocomo ashamed of his work; 
ill* was Pt’ll rosy-rlieokod, and perhaps this was his lirst case. 

Ilo had learned it nil by heart, and repealed the lesson with 
his liands Jollied and his ovos liiruod upwards like a boy at 
school, without ji-'iu!r’e or slop, until lio broke down. “On 
Friday evening the juissuer come to tho shop and offered tho 
ol(K;k and Mr. 'ruckei* ho .siy you may have more than ten shillma 
if you like and Ju* say ye.s f will bn vis liriocn and I give him a 
ticket and liu Avont away on tins following day — ” Here ho 
suddenly {topped. “On tlc' tollowiiig day’’ —ho looked round 
hiiljileesiy; he Lad broki'U down. “ Wull,” said tho chairman, 

“ on tho following day H On ibo following day,” he repeated, 
trying to recover llie io.st thiead, but failed. Then an iuspiration 
seized him. “ O/j the following day,” he added, triumphantly, 

“ nolhink ’ajijieiicd.’’ AVliat ho was iustrnrted to saj*, what really 
did Itappen, will never be losown to any of the members of that 
Grand J ury. 


\vJNTi:i: Arj'Ki;xof>N.s. 

f f^Tir. ciinmlc of the Ih'ilish J.'ile.'* dri(''i nor appear to he in- 
J cri'M.'-iu}; in popiilai'lly with tliohe who are jsot reconciled to 
it by thfir deNotnin U» Held .sportH or onl-ilmir pur.'^uits generally, 
and aso nothjniid by any .'joelal or other (it to i-i-main in Fngland 
(luring the winti'i". 'I’lie nmiilH-rof ni.nual migruJits grows larger 
every year; uiid many who would formerly J>avn Jocjjfed upon an 
occii.-ioisal \h'i{ to Italy or the .South of Franci? a.s n great under¬ 
taking, to be (“areliilly dist'u.ssi'd befori-lmnd, and to bo remembered 
long iiltei wards :;s iiii exploit of con.'-iderable daring, will now make 
their preparations for hpending the w inter abroad as a matter of 
coui&e. 'Jliere are nniin, in fact, wlio haro by r<'gular'Bnmial rc- 
.Hdonce e.stabJi^hed tie.s und nssooiations abroad which have come 
by (h'giees to ))e as binding upon them iw any in their native 
country, and w h.i liave thus become as much at home in one place 
a.T ill the other. And, indeed, thi.s h.tato of things is not to be 
womlered at; for, putting nyide the special charms of Jlritisb sporta 
or Ibitish rural lile, there is nothing jiarliculnrly attractive about tho 
prospect of au ordinary winter in Kngliind; and when compared 
with the fiiinny bkies and balmy atmoajibere of tlie Mediterranean 
coast, it is not Rurprising that the foga of London or the heavy 
damp of tho midland counties should have rather the worst of it. 

Aud yet, ti.s there is hardly any state of life, however deplorable, 
that canuol be found on eloso examination to possess certain coin- 
pensating advantages, so even those who are debarred from follow¬ 
ing the Bwollow’B to the {^uuny {South, and are compelled to put up 
as tlu'y best can with the gloom and damp of an avomge l^glisn 
winter, may, if they care to look at the matter from d moderately 
rose-coloured point of view*, be rcwjirded by. the discoveiy of 
certain nut altogether unpleasant accompaniments of their posuion 
which ar<‘ only compatible with such a climate os our own. And 
not lust amongst these comes that peculiar charm which is asso¬ 
ciated W'ith a fine afternoon during tho late autumn or winter 
moiith{«. Wo would not now refer to tho dreamy afternoon of the 
lotus-eater^ but rather to that state of atmosphere aud general sur¬ 
roundings indicated by Dickens in describing an ifternoon that 
might induce a couple of elderly gentlemen, in a lonely field, to 
take ofl* their greatcoats and play at leap-frog in pure gaiety and 
lightness of heart. Whatever other influences may attach l“o tho 
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Atmosphere and frJoriouA colourings of an afternoon or in London tlm approach of night is i&ardlj the aignal fov im 
g in more genial climes, it could haraly bo asserted with tional demonstration of lire aM chesrfhlasss. Theta is sosMitldhg 
/ di^rce of contideuce that there was anything about them sug* very homely and reassuring about the glow of eVon .a oosuaon 
•Uto of leap-frog, or iudoed of any other exorcise inTolTiog a street lamp, as it springs into light on a aarkening afteitioeil $ and 
i certain amount of Violent physical exertion. Such ideas are only the music and poetry of the muffin bell are justly dess to aU tsue* 
|/ consistent; with a more bracing, if less luxurious, atmosphere; but hearted cockneys, it is, however, more of the remaioifig histuis of 
' they are ideas that come home to the hearts of most Englishmen, daylight that we would speak than of the period of absolnte dsfk- 
fbr the very rcasop probably that they are osHentially connected ness; and when there is neither fog nor rain, and it is tolersldy 
with some of the most popular and old-fashioned characteristics of dry under foot, an afternoon walk in liondon at this time of 
their native country. year is far from being devoid of enjoyment. The streets are seen 

There can be no doubt that there is something associated with at their best, for the busiest and most jostling period of the day is 
the very idea of afternoon tlmt is apt to convey a suolhing iuipres- over, and there is not the eame hopeless block of carriages as in 
Sion of ease and repose. Thu day is by this t'inio thorouglily well summer, so that it is possible to movs about with a certain degree 
aired, so to speak; we have come to an undoretandiiig with it; and, of freedom. And on a line winter's afternoon a walk in the 
howQVor unpleasantly it may have begun, the cliuuccs are—s]>eak- London Parks is almost os healthy and invigorating as a walk 
iiig,of course, of an average imoventful day—that we have got over in the country. Wo ai'o of course speaking of an average wintMT, 
the worst part of it, end can seo our way pretty ^vtilI to its cunclu- and not of such abnormal weather as we have recently expe- 
sion. And, should cinumistanccs admit of tlu; day's work having rienced. Ihit f^ven when, os has been tlie case lately, Ihe 
been completed, the feeling that duty may nniv bo cast on one side metropolis is under the dominion of snow and frost, the clevetly 
and well-earned reei'eatioii may begin is a very pleasant one. There arranged combinutiuxis of wood and water, which certainly re- 
is a subtle charm about an afternoon atmosphoi'o wliicli it would be fleet groat credit on thoir designers, present in many places the 
^ difficult to describe, but which it is impossible to associate with most complete illusion of rural acenory. When the snow lies deep, 
any other period of the day. Without attempting to iusLitute and locomotion away from the footpaths becomes inconvenient, it is 
comparisoDH with the delicious freshness of tlm ulr of early morn- easy to find untrodden spots in Kcnsinglon Gardens where the exor¬ 
ing, and the pleasant sense of self-satisfaction that is generally one cise of a very little imagination is sulliciont to carry one in fancy to 
of the results of early rising, especially with those who aro not the outskirts of K>)Tue remote woodland. And what could be 
habitually giveix to it, there can be no doubt tlial to most people more picturesque in its way than the view of tUo frozen Serpen- 
the afternoon—provided, of course, that the pli>>ical eiuTgies have line, or the water in JSt. James's Park, and the ever-moving crowd 
not been alroad} overtaxed—brings a fueling of vigour and a free- of skaters and idlers of every kind ? The scene is one that would 
dom from languor tiiat would not be oxponnnrcd enrlior in the have delighted a JJiitch musler of the old school; and, os dusk 
day. Many, indeed, whom any physical exertion in the luoruing creejis on, and the lurid glow of the nil hot" chestnut vendor's 
would only rcjxdm'sleepy niid useless fur the rest of the day can furnace lights up Ihe snow around, wliilo torches begin to flit 
take and enjov strong oxcrcido in the afternoon. 'J'licrc arc few rapidly in every direction, it is dillicult to bulieve that wo are in 
coses in whicli, weather and other circumstnnc(*.s permitting, the hum-drum and common place London. 

afternoon would not be preferred to the morning tor any species And, although Iravelliug in really cold w'cntUer is decidedly n 
of outdoor recreation, iu hot suiumer woniJior i he advantage of tiling to bo avoided, especially when there is the prospect of boiog 
so doing is obvious, iis the coole.st and most enjoyable time of day snowed-up for an iudetiiiito puriod, without oven the consolation 
is thereby secured; but, oven in the shori. (lavs of winter, the of a refreshment-rooui bun, tW'o are times when a not too long 
afternooir has its own peculiar charms. .Si’inehow or other journey on a winter’s day is by no means unpleasant. Thtjro are 
the aJ’ternooii fox is generally tho best; and the mo-st agree- low things, for inslaucti, that nro more thoroughly appreciated by 
able recollections of a day’s hunting will iisuHlly he Joiiud a man of bn.‘»inei'!<, wiiethor public or otherwise, e.'jpecially if u 
to be associated with tho latter end of the day. The mind will sportsman, than an occa.^iuuul Lscjipo from liomlon during tho 
fondly recall that aftcinoou when tho hounda were whipped oil' winter mouths. The visit to tho Hall ortho Orange is looked 
in the dark, with only three up be.sides tho innster and the lirst forward to for inonlh.s, and inmginalion is bu.iy with delightful 
whip, or that day when, after a long Juiiiting run, the fox got to anticipations of forthcoming enjoyment, mingled with certain 
ground in a Btrango coiiiitry just as ti reddening shy and a I'eoling sen.sations of anxiety, which may very probably bo uncalled 
of crispness iu the air foretold that recollectiou and anlicipaliou for, but which are n^it the les.'i certain to iuliudo IhemsGlvos. 
would bo all that tho hunting appetite would have to feed upon for There are .sure to bo ojjo or two good meets of tho hounds 
some days to come. And although u long rido lioine on u tired while wo are there, and if that new ])nir]mso of ours turns 
hor.9o, with a steady downpour of rain, or a snow.stoiin driving in out as good ati Ins promiso.M, we ratlicr think we may show 
one’s face, is not perhaps the mo.st exhilarating peiToriu.auco iu the soniu of them tlic way. I hit fancy if it five/ea hard the whole 
world, there are ihne.s when, provided the weullier hi favourable, lime! Or if tlie yoimg lunve, about whore mouth vve are perlmps 
this part of the day is by no ineaiis the L'list onjoyable. d licre are not quite as certain as \v<! ctmld wirsli, takes it into his hc;ui to be 
few pleaf-anter sensritioin than that of jogging home (juietly ill the misty, and bolts into tho luiddlo ol the liounds, what a fearful 
gloaming after a fairly .sii(-ce?,.'’’.fnl day, with the siitislactory rellec- nu;.siuc(j it will ho! Or wc have perhaps heuu aidted for a shuot- 
tiun that hutlj you and yonr iiorse have held vour own, and with ing parly, mid ha ve rca.'son to believe that soinn of tho bcdl t'ov(?rta 
the comfortable anticipation of a good lire aud a good dinner await- will bo sliot for tbe lirst Linu». Ah ! if wo can git a good place, 
ing you. What, again, can be more delightin) than a ramble with und manage to shoot ii.s well u.s wo did last year, what full we 
a gun, especially iu A wild or rough country, on a calm winter kIjilII have I Jhit then, ng'ain, the old Squire L rather fond of 
afternoon P Thoro may perhaps be uo very great probability of a. asking too many guns, and we may iind ourselves next to some 
largo bog; but the more exercise in the bi'.'icing' riir brings with it jealous shot whose only idea of sport is to blow ovorything to 
a delicious feeling of exliilnrution: and n vor} uioderale amount of pie(;e.<4 the moment it gets up. Or it may ruin cvuiy day and spoil 
sport, eapecially if requiring some knowledge and exerciiao of wood- the whole thing. Lut the looked-for day comes at last, and the 
craft, will on such occasions be suflicient to make the very weather promises well for sport of all kinds. And ns our friend 

enjoyable. Nor are the delights of n winter afternoon by auy means gets into a hansom on a dull, grey afternoon and gives the order 
reserved for sportsmen alone, is there any old public school foot- for his particular railway teniiirius, ho exporiences a delicious 
ball-player who can recall without a thrill of pleasurable regret senstiliou of casting caro behind him that it is worth a very coit* 
that delicious feeling of ubsuluto happiness ami i»erfect freedom sidiirnblo amount of hard work to have earned. There is a plea- 
frum caro as, emancipated from bill ” or callin^ovor,” he .«<nut bustle and importance, moreover, about the starting of 
hurried down to the football-field on a dull November or January the afti^rnooii express that is decidedly inspiriting; and oa the 
afternoon, and while still some way off could see the ball rising train glides out of tho station, and our traveller settles himsolf into 
against a grey sky, followed by tho well-known thud which iu the his corner, he feels as if he had gut tho whole world before him. 
still air could be heard half a mile off P And, to say nothing of Having, of course, oucum 1 >or('.d himself with various newspapers, 
the pleasure of skating aud other seasonable pastimes, there is no magazines, and other light literature, he at first tries to read; hut 
time wheu the ordinary pedestrian will find himself able to get when the suburbs aro cleared and the open countiy appears, his 
moie enjoyment out of a walk, even if only undertaken for the outdoor instincts get tbe better of bis literary tastes, and be 
purpose of a constitutional. If he is any tiling of an artist, moreover, takes to looking out of the window. If a huntl^ man, 
bis u;^e will bo^ ns gratified with the cold greys and subdued tints he amuses himself^ by scanning tho fences as they baset 
of winter as with the rich luxuriance of summer or the glorious him in quick succession, and thinking where ho would ** have** 
clearing of autumn. It is surprising, indeed, that more attention them. And how easy they all look, and how the young horse 
is not devoted by British artists to winter sceueiy, Tho X^rench would fly over that country i Or if a shooter, he eyes each copse 
aud i^lgian schools of the present day abound with works of this and spinney, and wonders whether there is ever a woodcock them; 
description; and the increasing number of winter landscapes, or thinks how nice it would bo to stand in the hollow at ihe ena 

K nemly,^ moreover, with afternoon or evening efl'ects, tiiat may of that big wood, with rocketers coming over your head down 
in auy gallery wliuro foreign j^ictures are exhibited, wind. Now a vast stubble appears, and his practised eyo glanoea 
WDuld^ appear to indicate that these quiet studies are readily along it for the little rouna excrescences that denote a covey of 
apraectaied. partridges on the feed. Or, as the line skirts a bend of a river or 

But, olthough a winter afternoon in the country has charms of reed-bordered sheet of water, he strains eyes to see Whether 
itsowA which are of course unattainable in a large city, there are those are ducks out iu the open or only waterhens. But gndii* 
Btany occasion! during tliu winter months when the dweller in ally the soft grey afternoon light mexges into a duB red on the 
Ixmdmi may find this period of tho day very cmoyable. In some horizon, while earii hedgerow and eoppioo becomes more and moi» 
respeets, iAmiljL Ae has the advantage over his country courin: indistinct, till at last the landscape is nothing btti''a vague cutBan 
fiv as soon sn^ re^y gets dark in the country, the romauce and of light and shade. Encouraged by tbefitful ‘gliiainsr of .tius 
sgnriment of tbe t^g ore gone, and the wayfarer, if a stranger in lamp overhead, our friend now perhaps resumes ^1# ettWPPtf nt 
tito locality^ speedily becomes alive to the inconvcnlenoe of gropii^ reamg. But the endeavour is not very snoosssful, and he vwy 
id»bat by-YoadiB or blondering into holes and quagmiies; whereas soon gives it up as a bad job. The xpotion of the Oaaniagjej 
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eovpltd irith tlie gcaduallj approiicliinff darkoasi, has the 
Act of j^odn^ a feeHoff of drowsmesB; and it ja pleasanter to 
%bt a dgiTi and, lyin^ oack in tbo comer of tho carriage, to 
look oat lasify at the piue streak of light still loft on the horizon, 
and give the reins to imagination. In thb half^waltiog halfnileep- 
ing state, he is disposed to take a comfortahle view of existence 
generally, mingled with indistinct, but pleasurable, anticipations 
OT the next few days in particular. The regular heat of tho train 
has a soothiBg effect, and even the whistle of the engine, beginning 
in a low key and ending in a shriek, as the train rushes by station 
•after station, has a not altogether unmelodious sound. Dut just as 
^ is dropping off into a sweet slumber, a longer wail tUan usual, 
a^ a gnidual slackening, arouse him to the fact that he is 
approaching tho junction where he has to change on to the little 
hranoh line that is to convey him to his journey’s end. Here ho 
may possibly fell in with others bound to the snmu hospitable roof 
as nimself, and on tho strength of a common destination may 
commence an agreeable acquaintance. And, however enjoyable bis 
visit may turn out, it is quite probable that not the least pleasant 
feooUeeuou connected with it will be his journey on that winter’s 
Afternoon. 


THE MOJTETAKY CEISIS IN NEW YOUK. 

T he past ten days have furnished strikieg proof of tho un¬ 
wisdom'of a legislature endangering tho buccohs of tho main 
object it has in view for tho sake of a paltry advantage. Jn the 
current year the United States bonds bearing 5 and 6 per cent, 
interest fall due; and it was recommeiidod by tho Secretary of 
the Treasury, in his reoort to Congrttss last December, that theso 
bonds should be rcfuncfcd in two forms—that a portion should be 
replaced by bonds rcdotMnablo in live .years, and payable in 
twenty, bearing interest not. higher than 3^ per cent., and that tho 
remainder should be replaced by Treasury Notes rtinuirig from 
one to ton years. Congress, however, was of opinion tluit the 
credit of tho United States is good enough now to permit of 
borrowing at 3 percent.; andnccoixlingly tlio House of Itepreaeii- 
tativee decided that boiidu benring not more than 3 per cent, interest 
should be issued to the amount of So millions sterling, and that 
Treasury Notes, bearing the samo rate of interest, should be issued 
for 60 millions sterling. AVlien tho Dill went to the, Semite, Air. 
Bherman had an interview with tho I'innnco Committee of that 
Chamber, and he again urged his own views, and pointed out the 
objections which he entertained to the Dill passed by tho House 
of Uepreseutatives. His argunienls were entbreed by Mr. Knox, 
the Oomptioller of the ("unency; and tho Oommittoe accordingly 
ropiyrted in accordance with Mr. Sherman’s recoinniend.'iliojjs. 
But the Senate itself overruled tho decisions of its Cominitleo, 
and adopted tlm House Dill with but Tow and unimportant 
amendments. Tin; Dill went back to tho ITouso for its assent 
to the amendments ; but circumstances soon occurred which prove 
very conclusively that Mr. Sherman was right and tho two 
Huusos of OoDgress wrong. 

In addition to what wo have stated above, tho Dill provides 
that tho new bonds must bo offered for public .•’iilweription for 
thirty days before they can be awarded to niiy .Syndient;;; and it 
further enacts that the bonds must be sold ut not less tJian par, 
and that tbo total expense of placing them must uoi exceed oue- 
Iburth of one per cent. Those proviaious nro very disiusteful to 
the hanks of the United Htatos. \Vhon the groat funding opera¬ 
tion was carried through a co\iplo of yours ago, its success was 
rendered certain by the oo-operntion of the bunks. A Syndicate 
of American bankers und European capitalists took tho loans in 
large nmounts, and then placed thorn on the home and European 
markets. Tho new Dill is de.signed to prevent a repetition of tlii.s 
operation as far ns possible. Congress in clfcct says that tins 
former bargain mado by Mr. Sherman was a wastolul one, and 
that if the banks are to take the new bonds, they must take them 
on the same conditions ns the rest of the public. To people ig¬ 
norant of financial matters this soems a very reasonablu decision. 
But it should be borne in mind that the Syndicate which took tbo 
great American loans in fact incurred a very groat risk. For 
several years tho United States Government had unable to 
place these loans, and it was by no means certain that the 

S ^nblic would buy as freely as they actually have bought. The 
yndicate being composed of exceedingly clever, exporiouced, and 
far-seeing men, perceived that the discredit into which State loims 
of all kinds had fallen during the long depression in trade was 
passing away, and that we were on the eve of a revival of business 
'and they took these loans in vast amounts in dopendenco upon 
^eir prevision. Dut if tho revival in trade had nut come, and the 
loans had been loft upon their hands, it is quite evident that tho 
capital of all these groat houses would have been locked up to an 
inconvenient amount, and would have crippled them very seriously. 
The jealousy shown by Congress to tbo Syndicate was thus neitlitr 
wise nor just. In another point, too, the provisions of tbo Dill are not 
very favourable to the banliH. Under previous funding Acts ft 
ewtain latitude was loft to tho Seci'otary of tho Treasury rui to tho 
basgain be made with the Syndicates. When they took a large 
amount of tho bonds he was enabled to make them a discount; 
bat by this Dill the whole expense which he is authorized to 
incur must not exceed one-fourth of one per cent., and as the un¬ 
avoidable expenses approach very close to that fraction, it follows 
that if the public should liul to taka the loans, he can hold out no 


indueementto the capitalists of America and Europe to help 
In pUoing them on the market. , , »; ' 

But Congress went still further in its action agmnst the bat V 
When Mr. Chase was providing means for caning on the w 
against the South, one of his great ^ons was to create a vast ne. 
work of banks all over the Union, which should supply a market 
for the bonds he was issuing. Accordingly, ho made it compulsory ^ 
on the banks to lodge with the Treasury of the United States 
bonds of tbo United States security for their bank notes to the 
full amount of those notes and 10 per cent. over. In other words, 
if a bank wishes to obtain the riglit to issue 90,cx>o dollars 
in notes, it must lodge in the Treasury of the United Btatos 
99,000 dnllars. When this system was first introduced the bonds 
of the United States bore 6 per cent, interest; but, by tho 
refunding processes that have siuce gone on, a great part of the 
debt now bears only 4 and 4^ per rent, interest. Tho remainder, 
bearing 5 and 6 per cent, interest, falls due this year, and to re¬ 
fund this remainder is the object of tho Dill which wo are describ¬ 
ing. Tho proper and businesslike course would have been to have 
lelt the banks to replace Ihoir Fives and Sixes by the new Throe 
per Cents.; but, instead of doing so, the Dill makes it compulsory 
on the banka to hold only Three per Cents, as security for their 
note circulation, and also for money deposited in them by the 
Treasury; with this proviso, however, that ns the Threfis are 
aid off by tho sinking fund Fours and Foiir-and-a-Halfs may 
0 purchased in their stead. In tho first place, only Threes 
can 1)0 lodged by the banks. It has been urged that this is a breach 
(if faith, and oven an act of confi.scalion; but it is not so. As wo 
have just stated, the very motive for founding these national 
banks was to provide a market for tho bonds of the United States, 

! and Congress is merely following up the idea of Mr. Chase in 
I what it is now doing. Bui although the Dill is neither a breach 
of faith nor an act of confiscation, it is ver^ unwise, and not 
scrupulously just. It compels tho banks, for instance, to get rid 
of all the Foure and Four-and-a-jralfs which they now hold, 
and to replace them by Threes. Dut to throw a mass of property 
of any kind in Ihis manner in the coiiise of a few montus upon 
the market is inoVitahly to depreciate that property. Naturally, 
therefore, tlio banks have prutos'led against this portion of the 
Dill, and, us \v(^ shall prc.sontly see, have taken stops to defeat the 
pui-jRiscs of Congress. One other provis'ion, however, is still harder 
upon the hank.s. As the law now stands, a national bank desiring 
to aurrcmlcr its right to issue notes can simply lodge in the United 
Slati’.s Treasury (‘ilber gold or legal t.eudm, when it gets back the 
bonds it has lodged there, and llie Troasury undertakes to redeem 
the notes outsiunding. The law upon this point has b( 36 u, as we 
now describe it, since 1874, Freviouply a bank desiring to sur- 
roiul(*Y its right of nolo issue had to collect the identical notes 
issued by it, and to return them to the ’freasury before it could 
obtain its bonds lodgcid there, Tt was found in practice extremely 
dilUciilt to do this. The notes aro paid out by tbo banks in dis¬ 
counting bills and making loans to custoni(*ra. They pass from 
hand to baud, olteii into disUiiit States and Territories, and Ibe 
banks could gel t.hem back only by uileiing a high premium. 
Soiuetiinos they failed to get the whole amount back by any 
amount of excri ion. To insist, there fore, ujwn the banks collect¬ 
ing their notes bd’uiu returning to tlujui their dtsposited bonds is, 
in effect, to compel them to nitaiti tlicir circulation whether they 
like it or not, and, consequently, us wo have already said, seven 
years ago the law upon ibis point w-ns changed; but the Dill 
which wo are now considering actually proposes that the repealed 
proviaious of the law ehall bo njvivcd, mid that the later lawsliall 
no repealed. In othcjr words, Congress is not only desirous to 
compi 1 tlio bmiks to take the now Throe per Cents, as security fur 
their note i.ssiit^s, but it is desirous also ol compelling them to keep 
Ibose Threes wdu^thtu* tliey like it or not, and wrhether their note 
circnljition is profitable or unprofitable. 

Naturally the banks have rebelled agiiinst a measure so obviously 
conceived in disregard of their interests, and they have takeu 
stcp.®i to prove, that they can offectunlly ivtaliate upon Con¬ 
gress. As soon as the Dill passed the b>enate tho banks decided to 
surrender their circulation rather than take the new Threes. To 
do this, as wo have .said, they must‘lodge either gold or legal' 
tenders in the Treasury, and accordingly they proceeded to call in 
nil their short loans, and to refuse discounts and advanci'S to their 
customers. The result was an alarm throughout the whole 
commercial community of the United Stales, approaching at one 
time; very clo.-(ely to a panic. 1 ji New York the interest upon 
call ” money—that is, money repayable on demand—at the ond 
of last week actually exceeded the rate of 300 per cent, per annum. 
That rate prevailed of course only for a very short lime: but all 
through the present -week the crisis has been intense. Vricea on 
tho Slock JvKchango fell from 10 to 17 per cent., and tho New 
York oxchaiigos upon London and I’aris droppesd in a similar 
manner. In a single week the sterling exchaiigii fell alnmt 
7 cents., or 3jrh in tho pound, or almost li per cent. At times, 
indeed, it has betm found impossible to sell e.vchango in New 
York. In consequence, gold has been taken from London and 
from Paris for export to New York, and a tremor has Ljcu .st*nt 
through the money markets of Europe. Thbt action of tho biinks 
and the loss it iulficts upon tho whole businosn comiumwly of llm 
United States is tho bust commentary on tho <inwiMl im of Iho 
course adopted by Congress. Dut w^o do not think it lilody tli.it 
the banks really intend contracting their nolo circuhition. 
Tho United Statc.s law is oxtrenmly iavourablo to them. Ihuo 
in the United Kingdom tho Dauli of Englaud hiw to Loop 
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which it earns not a penuT, and which costs it 
h in the way of Btornge and other charges—i^nst every 
it issues in excess of the Z4 millions which it » authorized 
^ sue against the Government debt. So again, all the provindal 
j0^d Irish and Scotch bonks have to hold gold amunst every note 
print in excess of tbcir authorized issue. But the banks of ' 
|(, 7 the Imitud States are not required to hold a single penny in gold. 
/ The security which th^ have to lodge with the Treasury, on the 
coutran', will yield them interest, oven under this new Bill, at the 
rate of 3 per cent, per annum, and in the past the interest was 
considembly higher. .No doubt there is a tax levied upon the 
circulation of the hanks, but it is very much less than the luterest 
on the bonds. They have also, and voiy properly, to pay the 
cborgoB of the Treasury iu connexion witn the banK note circular 
tion. But when all expenses are deducted, they still receive a 
handsome amount upon tiio bonds lodged in the Treasury, and this 
is over and above the interest which they receive on the eniploy- 
roont of their notes. It is hardly likely, therefore, that the banks 
will seriously persist in contracting the circulation. ^ But they 
have shown most efleciually Umt they can ruinously disturb tbo 
business of the whole country, and can defeat the mnding opera¬ 
tions of the Government. It is suicidal folly on tlio part of 
Oou^rees to drive them to such a course, and it is scarcely 
credible that the House will persist iu passing the Bill. 


RECENT MUSIC. 

M b. CHAIILBS HALLfi’S Orchestral Concerts at St. James’s 
Hall have obtained the great success which they deserved, 
but which could not have been completely foreseen. Thu drat con¬ 
cert, though presenting no novelties,was looked forward to Avith much 
interest, principally because of the wide range of the programme. 
Beginning with Weber’s Ohcron overture, which was very finely 
rendered, it passed to the Andant'iio in jSpohr’s Symphony, “ The 
Power of Sound,” and ended the Jirst part with (^oldmarck’s so- 
called Symphony, “A Rustic Wedding.” Although A Rustic 
Wedding ” has been heard before at the Crystal I’alace, it was the 
only number in the programme which approached to novelty. 
Symphony, indeed, it is not, and a.s a piece of programme music it 
cannot be said to be of the highest rank : neverthules.s, its quaint 
opening march, for violoucelli and contrabassi iu uni.son, suggestive 
slightly of the old hymn tune 0 Come, all ye Faithful,” and the 
thirteen variations that follow, Avero received by the audienc!o 
with evident appreciation. Tbo numbers of tho piuco which 
seemed most worthy of notice were tho Scherzo and tho Andante 
^‘In the Garden,” which, though somewhat incoherent in con¬ 
struction, gave evidence of coiisidorable melodic power in the 
composer. The second part of the programme 011 tho 12th of 
February opened with the groat 0 minor Symphony of Btiet- 
hoven. This favourite work was rendered by Mr. IXnll^i'a fine 
orchestra in a magnificent manner, and wo may safely say 
that the conductor's reading of it can hardly be surpassed. 
After an entr’acte and aria from Schubert’s opera of Rosa-- 
munda^ the concert ended with a masterly rendering of tho 
Tarnih&uur overture. “A Rustic Wedding” seems to have 
found BO much favour with the audience that it w'as repeated 
at the second concert ^^bjy desire”; but the chief interest was 
centred in the Triple Concerto of Ueethoven and Mozart'a 
Serenade in D. In tne first of the.so Mr. Halid took hia place at 
the pianoforte, leaving Herr Hecht to conduct, and Afmo. Norman 
Neruda and Signor Fiatti completed the trio. Tho Concerto is 
A work which has been given more than onco at the Crystal 
Palace and elsewhere, and, although it is not perhaps one of 
Beethoven’s happiest efforts, yet it doservei^, and on tliis occasion 
received, a most respectful liearing. From the hands of the three 
leading executants, support^ by the splendid orchestra it is un¬ 
necessary to say that it received tho best interpretation that could 
be given. * As for tho Serenade, written by Mozart for the wed¬ 
ding festivities of the daughter of Iluffner, a burgomaster of 
Salzbuxw, we must confess it was a triffe tedious. Coming im¬ 
mediately after Beethoven’s Concerto, a piece like this, consisting 
of eight movements, many of which are minuets and trios, and 
not iu the best style of its composer, is hardly calculated to excite 
the interest of an audience, added to which it took the immoderate 
time of one hour in performance. The exquisite introduction to 
Lohengrin followed, in which Mr. Ilallu s orchestra showed that 
it was worthy of the high esteem iu which it has been held in 
Manchester. Svendsen’s Norwegian Rhapsody closed the concert. 

Last Saturday Berlioz’s ChUdhood of Vhristj which Mr. Halid 
has already produced in Manchester, was given for tho first rime 
in London.^ The second of the ports into which it is divided was 
the first written and produced by Berlioz, under the title of the 
Fwde m Eggpte, The story goes that, fearing tho adverse criticism 
which was so freely bestowed upon him by hi.s contemporaries 
whenever he placed a new work beibre the public, or perhaps even 
wishing to perpetrate A practical joke upon his enemies, i^rlioz 
gave out riiat the Ruite en ISgypto was the work of a composer of 
the seventeenth century little known to fame, of tho name of 
Pierre Dacrd, and that he had recently had the good fovtane to 
discover tho manuscript score of this little sacred cantata. The 
almost violent feeling exhibited against his works was thus 
avoided, and the FWfSfo sn received not only a respectful, 

hut on enpottiaging, bearing. The critics set themselves to discover 


whether there were any other works of this lang-dbigottso gwihts^ 
and the excitement became intense. When the eensat^ was at 
its height, Berlioz, with an assurance which never failod de¬ 
clared himself the composer; and later on, as if to show that .ha 
woke the truth, he added the other ports of Lhroda Dream and 
The G>fntV^ to Sau, Heine, upon hearing tho Childhood of CSaritt* 
wrote to Berlioz to say how sorry he was that he had ever said 
he was no musician, upon which Berlioz answered that he rejoiced 
to hear Heine was sorry for having talked upon a subject that Ito 
did not understand. 

After A short recitation by the Narrator wo are introduced to 
a street in Jerusalem, the lioman guards patrolling to the music 
of a ** Night March,” a movement characteristic enough. The 
second scone shows us Herod, who is ill at ease oonooming a 
vision ho has lately seen, and in an air, which does not strike us 
as particularly pleasing, he enlarges upon the fact that he feels it 
“ dreary to reign.” Upon tho advice of a friend Herod summons 
the magicians who agree to solve his dream for him. Tins gives 
uceasioii for some incantation music which puts Berlioz at once 
in hi.s natural element. Oertainly this incantarion music is as 
weird as the Faust music, and the effect produced by Mternating 
tho rime of every other b^ from triple to common time is as 
uncanny a one os could bo desired. After this Herod is advised 
to slay all the childron born within a certain period of time, which 
he determines to do without hesitation. We are then token to the 
Btable at Botblohem, where a very tender duet is sung by Joseph: 
and Mary, which was very finely rendered by Mr. Santley and his 
daughter, and this is succooded by a chorus of unseen angel^ who 
warn the parents to take their child instantly to Egypt. The elieotof 
this chorus was unfortunately marred by the fact that its inton^ 
lion was, to say the least,uncertaio, if not positively untrue; but this 
may have arisen from the chorus being placed in the room at the back 
of the platform, whence the sound of their voices reached 
audience under great djsadvantnges. Tho second part opens vrith 
an overture in tho fugal style, intended to represent the assem¬ 
bling pf the shepherds at tho stable at Bethlehem, and is followed 
by an uninteresting ** Farewell of the Shepherds,” which might 
have been written for the latest edition of tho Jlgmns Ancteni 
and Modem. This part closes with “ The Repose of tho Holy 
Family,” a rather colourless tcuor solo, in which Mr. Lloyd, os the 
Narrator, gave a curiously and unpleasantly whining effect to 
the words '^Behold a shadowy bower” which occur in 
piece. Tho third part is, taken as a whole, tho least satif- 
factory. It seems as if the composer was tired of his subject, 
and was at a loss how to bring it to a conclusion. Opening 
with a solo for tho tenor Narrator, Avhich is followed by a 
characteristic dnot for Joseph and 3 Iary, who implore the people of< 
Sais to give them shelter after their journey, it continues wi^ a 
chorus of Ismaelites, led by a benevolent “ bather of tho Family," 
who welcome the pilgrims. To this succeeds a quick movement, 
supposed, as we are told by the stage instructions, to represent 

the servants bringing wine and food with alacrity,” after which 
the father of the family bids his household to take the harp and 
lluto and gently entice the strangers to slumber. A “ serenade " 
ensuoe for harp and flutes as ordered, which would be pleasant if 
it were not too long, and after another chorus and “ Amen” the 
work comes to an end. 

, LFnfance du Christ, though by no means one of Berlioz’s best 
efibi'ta, is still far from being n milure. Its chief interest, it is 
true, arises from tho fact that Berlioz set himself the task of writing 
A work within the then acknowledged limits of musical construo^ 
tion and with what success he did it is shown by Heine’s letter 
to him after lie bad heard it. That there ore many people of 
Heine’s opinion amongst the public of the present day is amply 
evidenced by the fact that the insipid ** Farewell of the ShepherU’’ 
was tho only piece redemandod at this performance. 

Miss SauUoy, who has a sympathetic soprano voice, sang the 
part of Mary with artistic feeling, showing in many ways thaf^ 
with further study, she has a successful future before her. Of Mr. 
Santley and Signor Foil it is only necessary to say that they sos- 
iained their parts with the success which they always command. 
Messrs. F. Leigh and F. A. Bridge sang their portion of the 
music with credit. To Mr. Oharlos Ilalm as a conductor is due 
tho highest praise. Throwing aside the fussy obtrusivenesa whioh 
is the bane of modern conductors, he has adopted that calm com¬ 
posure that we have before noticed as a characteristic of Harr 
Richter, which leads his audience to depend upon him as an inter¬ 
preter rather than os a more metronome beating the time for the 
orchestra to play to. 

On Tiiursdsy'lost the Bach Ohoir ^ve its first concert for thia 
season.* The programme was full of interest, and, os is the in¬ 
tention of these concerts, some pieces were jpven that one has, n 
rare chance of hearing. Bocha church cantata, *'Tch hatte 
Bekiimmerniss,” with Milo. Brudenstein, Miss Hope Gloq, and 
Messrs. Llovd and Santley to sing the leading pai is, openea the 
concert, which was followed by an unpi^liidied eight-part 
anthem by Sir W. Stemdale Bennett, which the choir h^ive .given 
before. The motetis of Palestrina and Vittoria, Adoi^ua 
To,” and ** quam gloiiosum,” we consider the best per¬ 
formed pieces in the first part of tho programme. Unquestion¬ 
ably good amateur choir as it is, the Bach Choir reeds, 
we think, more practice with its orchestra than it appeara 
to have to bring it up to the mark. This was speciiilly 
evident on Thursday night; for, in the unaeoompauled pieosa, 
•uch as the two motetts above mentioned, and the part song In 
the second part by Pearsall, ** Light of my soul, arise,’’ the rin^ng 
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of iilo Choir ihowed a znaihed dhange, and the lights and 
shadw of eboial eiugiag were perceptible. The orchestral 
it it tmoi were rough in tone: but even this does ndt 
ezonlpate the Choir from the nult of rodundant noise in 
the pieoet they performed with orchestral accoi^nimont. 
For uistanoe, the " Uloria ” from Cherubini’s Moss in I), were it 
not for the exquisite solos performed by the leading fdugersi would 
haye been unb^rable. Mr. Goldscbmidt'a orchestra was far from 
perfeoti and this mny account for the faults referred to. The 
second port of the prograuimo began with Schumann’s lovely 
** Bequiem for Mignoni which was sung in Gerinnni and the con¬ 
cert mooed with toe liuale from the lirst act of MeiKlolssoliii’s un¬ 
finished opera of Loreley^ a boautiful pieco of dmuiaiic writing 
which only makes us regret that tho gifted composer did not 
live to finish what must have ranked os a groat opera had it been 
co^leted. 

Bnglish music has during tho last month, we hoar, scored a suc¬ 
cess on the Continent. Wo refer to tho npova of Tho Viilod 
Prophet of Khortma% by Mr. Villiers Stanford, tho orf’^imist of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, which has been produced witfi groat 
applause at the Court Tlieatrb at JIanover, aud is to be given at 
other important Gorman housiis. I'erhapa wo may hop(^ to hoar it 
some day in its composer's native country. Throiigli a curious mis- 
takO| it has ^on stated by a contemporary that Mr. Stiinrovd is tho 
first living English composer whose work has been })erl'onu('il on Lho 
Gonttnent. Balfe lived to sec the JSohvHiian Girl a kuc(H‘ss m. 
more than one theatre on tho t'ontinent, and Jlonrv Hugo 
■Pierson, who was more appreciated in (Sermany than in bis nntivo 
land, lived to seo his opera Contariin produced at Hamburg in 
1872, 


ricTURics itY mi. hill a is. 

T he Directors of the luno Art Sncicfy hav(‘ made a very in¬ 
teresting collection of some of Mr. Millais’s mf).>t i.v 1 rl>ralo(l 
and popular pictures. Cut of tho s.-ventiMm exampiles now <*.v- 
hibited to tho public tboro is Ufil ono that does m't ])os.so.ss a dis¬ 
tinctly ropresenlativo character. It would, of courtfi*, have 
been possible to have added largidy to tho number without 
exhausting tho resources at llair command and without 
incurring any danger of inducing in tim minds of lho spcctntor 
tho sonso of weariness or monotuiiy, .Mr. Millais's talent is of a 
kind that easily bears the trial A\hich such an cxperi-nionl involves. 
His productions have always a rernnrlniblo freabness of impression, 
and the successive .stages of his c.m'er oxhibil a .striking variety of 
aim and method. In tho Libours of thirty years he Jias power¬ 
fully reflected snroo of the dominant niuvemonts of artistic tastei 
and stylo; hut ho has never so fur pledged lumself to any parti¬ 
cular school ns to givo to bis work tho piaisbablo stamp 
of a passing fashion. But although tho selection might have 
■been O-Vtenaed with advantage, it is largo oiuiigh to afford a 
fair measure of tho painter’s accomplishments. It. displays iti ju.‘«t 
proportion both the strength and the woakness of his talent, and 
ft allows ua to trace tho gmdual development of nu oxtraoniinary' 
technical gift, and to mark the growing devotion of tho painter to 
those forms of art in which this gift finds tho fullest opportunities 
of powerful expres-siim. A review of klr. Millai.s's performances 
from his earliest youth to mature mauliootl will, wo think, tend to 
strengthen the conviction that the os.sential excellences of his 
Style are seen at their best in tho depiirtiucuts of portrait and land¬ 
scape. If we compare his later pictures with tho compositions 
produced under tho influence of tho piw-Raffaolito movonient, we 
shall perceive that an over-increasing pi’omiuenco is given to that ^ 
olomont in painting which springs out of a keen perception of the 
truths of individual character, lie has not, it is true, abandoned 
the study of dramatic incident, and he still preserves a full 
command over cortuiu realities of sfutiment aud passion, but 
his later experiments in this kind recall in their aim the 
subject pictures of Reynolds, wheru lho poetic or historic in¬ 
terrat is obviously grafted upon tho more coiigimial study of tho 
facts of individual face and form. His swm'oss in works of in¬ 
vention is for this reason partly dependent upc»n the fitne.ss of his 
model to serve the particuli^ idea which ho is seeking to illustrate. 
The young Princess Elizabotb ” (ii), o canvas just fresh from 
the artist's etudiOi may he regarded as a fortunate example of this 
later style. Tho chosen type does not perhaps very strictly accord 
with me idea of an imprisoned child xvbose failing health is 
speedily to end in death, but the pensive and pathetic expression 
has bran reiy skilfuliy rendered, and in the enjoyment of the 
technical merits of the picture wo are ready to concede that 
enough has been done to justify, if not exactly to explain, tbe ritlo 
whiw It bears. In the “ Princes in tho Tower ” (13) we have 
drawbacks, with scarce any of the attractions, of this particular 
method, be faces are in themselves uninteresting, and they have 
evidently not inspired tho painter. The historic costume is worn 
without graco or distinction, nor is there any special charm of colour 
or magic of execution to divert attention from tho intellectual in- 
sutiiciency of the design. That Mr. Millais has really no need to 
^ burden himseF with these suggestions of dramatic interest is proved 
by the far auperior attractions of a picture like Cherry Ripe" 
^15), which pretends to be nothing more than a portrait. Here, 
ns in the <*'S&man of the Guard" (i7)>,ho rolira altogether upon 
his powers as a painter, and he proves himself in each case strong 
•no^h to assume this indepondent attitude. Ho can givo us aU 


the pleasure that we have a right to seek from such work by the 
skill and ease with which he renders the facts before his eyes, by 
tho keenness of perception which enables him to detect and record 
the most subtle and significant truths of gesture and expres¬ 
sion, end by liis o.\traordinary sympathy with the most op]wsito 
and varied typos of character. In tho attempt to add to tfaeso 
ample attractions tho interest tliat belongs to illustrative art 
he vonturea upon more disputable ground, and labours with 
loss osiuiranco of sucenss. As au iuveuior, Mr. Millais cannot 
always completuly subdue the material that he borrows from 
nature; and such power as ho at ono time displayed in this direc¬ 
tion luis kjst sniiietlung of its original strength, perhaps bscause it 
is now Ir.^s constantly em})loyed. In this respect wo ore inclined 
to talm exception to a remark made by Mr. Lang in the interesting 
and npprociaiive skolch of the artist's career which serves os a 
pndiice to the catalogue. According to Mr. Lang, Mr. Millais has 
lieon to Ikiglish painting very much what Mr. Tennyson has been 
to EnglUh poetry, and in respect of the unrivalled populai'ity en¬ 
joyed by })(ict and jiainter alike this is doubtless true enough. But 
the reseriihlance can scarcely bo said to go further. 

It is uiiqm-slioiiably true that in Mr. Millais’s youthful essays 
tho farully of invention is more strongly developed. ‘*Tlio Car- 
umter’rt .Simp’’ (5) and the “Isabella” (3) illustrate in a de- 
iglitful maijiiiu’ the mode.sty and earnestness of the painters 
stuJent.'-hip. They prove to us that the dexterity of his more 
niutuns slvJo w.is won by much Jiard aud patient toil; and they 
afford evi(i(Mieo of a sen.sitive urti.'^tic temperament which yielded 
ruiKlily, and evLMi euthiiHiastically, to tho iiilluenco of a powerful 
nrti.stic niuvomuni. But it would Im a mistake, we think, to 
n.^ruimo that Mr. Millais luis not been true to hl.s Lighest instincts 
bccmisL* lu' jKi longer labours in the spirit which produced “The 
(’ar]ieufor’.y *Slio[> ” or “The Vide of Rest.” lie showed 110 
feverish h.i.sl(> to iwsort his own individuality, aud he had 
power SLillicieut even at that time to produce works of ad- 
mirahlo quality in n manner tliat was not to k' permanently 
ref.iiued. An<l yet o\^n hero it is po.'-isiblo to recognke the 
ultimate l«Mideiii:y of liis art. In the “ Isahella,” though the 
outward form tells of the study of Florentine models, the 
es^L-nlial qualiliea of tlie work remind ua rather of tho early 
Fleiiiihli miLslors. Tho soutiment of beauty is already hardly 
lire^aed by the stronger passion hir absolute veracity in the treat¬ 
ment id’ the individual heads, and for mitiul|p realism in the ren¬ 
dering of the details of costume. It is, in lad, the work of a bora 
realist, but of a realist restrained by a phase of sentiment that he- 
leiigod ratlior to tho movoiuent than to the individual. An artist 
of iMr. iMilhiia's genius must bo measured, not by what he casta 
aside, but by what ho retains. If he has clian^ud since those 
youthful days, it is because tbe penuunent attributes of his art 
havo siuco then more completely asborted themselves, and because, 
ill common with all men of high endowment, lie is incapable of re¬ 
verting to a style that was associated with the imitative period of his 
career. Other men working under these same influences have de¬ 
veloped a powyr of inventive design which has led them in a direc¬ 
tion far removed from that which Mr. Millais has taken. They have 
found hi tho example of Florentine art an impulse that has proved 
to l3e in accoi'd with their own intellectual bios and with a native 
gift of design. But Mr. Millais’s art speedily gave signs that it 
was destined to takr^ a differont form. In the “ Order of Release,” 
following closo upon tho “ Ilugnonota,’’ ho struck out into tho 
realm of modern sentiment; and in later works, like tho “ Jkiyhooci 
of Ralegh,’’ ho added to thtj study of character now evideuco of 
his ability to v<?nder tho bofiuly of oul ward ntituro. At this time, 
too, ho began to exhibit increasing facility and technical resource, 
and these qualities roach the hi^dii‘Ht point of expression in the 
head of tho old man in the ** North-West IWugo.” In all tho 
Liter works from his hand the teehnical aspect of his ait gains an 
over-increusing inipovtauco. Jt is possible now and ogairi to ob¬ 
ject to his choice of subject or to criticize the slender intellectual 
intcivst which he dooms snflicient to justify tbe choice of a poetic 
or historical titlo, but as a master of tho brush he has stepped 
into a foremost phicc in our school, and it is unlikely that while 
ho lives his supremacy in this respect can ho seriously questioned. 

In a room adjoining that in which Mr. Millais’s pictures are 
displayed there is to bo found a series of very interesting studies 
in pastel by Mr. Whistler. The contrast offered by Ibo work of 
these two artists is in many ways sutllciently striking, and yet 
their aims in art are not altogeiher dissimilar. Mr. Whistler is 
also a realist who takes his impressions direct from nature, aad 
who concerns himself scarcely at all with the problems of illus¬ 
trative design. As in the case of Mr. Millais, the kind of beauty 
that he can command is in its nature inseparablo from tho techni¬ 
cal modes of its expression. But tho truth of effect that Mr. 
Whistler seeks to secure is not so readily identified bv tbe ex¬ 
perience of an ordinary observer. By a process of selebtioa ho 
reduces the varied realities of bis subject to a simple impression, 
which he interprets by artistic means that are suggestive rather 
than complete. His 'peculiar talent has rarely been displayed to 
greater advantage than in these spirited sketches of modern Venice. 
A refined power in draughtsmanship has been recognized os the 
characteristic excellence of his work in etching, and in many of his 
pointed landscapes he has exhibited as keen a perception of certain 
truths of colour and tone. The material wmch he now employs 
enables him to combine these distinct qualities in a form that will 
render tho beauty of his work accessible to a largo number of 
persons who have hitherto been repelled by the strangeness of 
style. Tho colouring in inaDy of these sketches has a brilliant 
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f quality that is raitjly to tk' found in his wotrk in oil, and it is aaeo- 
oi&tad with a duhnitunuss of design that reoalls some of the most 
delightful of the earlier plates from the Thames. It is of coarse 
to he undefelood that the exooutioii is still far from complete in 
the general and popular sense of the word. In many instances the 
tone (jf the brown paper ui>un which the drawings linve Ijeen made 
is lelL as art iuiporlout clviueiit in the chosen scheme of colour. We 
may observe however that, oven in the slighteHt examples of the 
series, there is always evidence of distinct artistic intenllon. To 
do justice to Mr. Whistler, it umat also be said that in those, cases 
where he has carried his work to a more iinished result bo has 
shown an equal musLery over his material. The labour that is 
added to the lirst imprei9!sioii is never tiirowii away, wliicli is more 
than can be said of a vast number of artistic productions with a 
greater pretence of careful elaboration. 


REVIEWS. 


LOKD ELJ.ESBOUOUOIPS DIAIIY.' 

rtlKKRE is perhaps no precedent for the publication of Memoirs, 
X. consisting mainly of notes of Cabinet meetings, made from 
day to day by a Minister; but, after the lapse of half a century, 
continued reserve is needlens; and thcro are in the present Ixjok 
no revelations of political secrets. The relations of members of 
the Duke of Wellington’s (fovornmeut to one another and to their 
contemporaries are now only matt«;rs of histrnical or biographical 
interest. The embarrassnionte which attend coalitions airo curi¬ 
ously iriiistraifni by the statement that at the tirat Cabinet dinner 
after the formation of the Covernmciii, Huskisaon made a slight 
and cold bow to Lord Ellc‘nborough, Dudley looked as black aa 
thiijider,” and “ Iho courteay was tliat of men wJio had jiwt fought 
a duel.” it appears from many suhaeqiient eutries in the Diary 
that, during their short continuance in ollicc, most of Iho followers 
of Canning and Iho Duke regarded one another with jealous dis¬ 
like. After the breach caused by Ilnskisson’s East lietford vote, 
ibo Canning section was bitterly hostile to llw tiovernnient, with 
the exception of Ijord Dudley, who never voted with the Cpposi- 
tion. It was already Imown tliat I^ord Crey was, in consoqiiericu 
of his antipathy to Canning and his adhercuts, for some, liino dis¬ 
posed to an alliance with the Coveruincnt. It was unfortunato 
that the Duke discourage.d his (>venure.s, pfirtly in deference to 
the prejudices of George J V., and also in consequence of his anxiety 
to reclaim tho nllegiauco of the extreme Tories who seeetled 
from his party on the introduction of the Catholic Ivelief Dill. The 
entire absence from tho uiiuds of all men of any anticipation of the 
approaching catastrophe of the Ib'fjrui Dill has in it nu element 
of,, what bae been called tragic irony, inku an audience 
at a theatre, posterity is in the secret of iho destiny whii^U im¬ 
pends over tho unconscious performer-s. The imluial tendency to 
impute culpable blindness to thoso who failed to foresee, tho future 
Is correetea by constant experience of similar want of prescienco; 
but there are cases in which miscaleuhition umounts to wilful and 
culpable stupidity. The overthrow of the Duke of Wellington’s 
Govemme.nt by the union with both the Whig.s and Oanuingites 
of the followers of Ouraberland and I'lldon was a suicidal gratitica- 
tion of fbolish spite. The malcontents had llie metaus of knowing 
that the Duke of Wellington, who had always been lukewarm on 
the Catholic question, was on other points a staunch and invete¬ 
rate Tory. Lord Ellenborougli's Diary conlirms tho impression 
that tho Duke had meditated a settlement of tho Catholic claims 
for sornertimo before the ])rodiiction of the Dill. Jn tho prnvious 
year Lord Lyndhuret had s})oken of tlie matter with his usual 
freedom from prejudice; and I’oel himself, though he, then in¬ 
tended to retire from tho GoveTiimont, recogni/ea the necessity of 
coneessian. The Duke hoped to carry the Dill without breaking 
up his party; but bis main ditliculiy was to obtain the consent of 
the King, who was, to a great extent, under the sinister iniluence 
of the Duke of Cumberland. In those days it was still po.sbi‘ble 
for the King to dwmiss his Ministers, and the formation of an 
anti-OatholSs Government would have been extremely dangerous. 
Lord EUenborough, who had been a consistent advocate of the 
Catholic elaims, fuUy appreciated the sagacious firmness of the 
Dtiko and the eelf-^acrilicing pulrioiism of I'eel. 

Notwithstanding defects which prevented him from attaining 
the highest rank a* a statesman, Lord I'lllenhorougb was a con¬ 
siderable man. Ho had laboriously cultivated bis natural gilt of 
oratory; and in hie later years he was pcrhnps the most eloquent 
speaker of fats time. Ae he never addressed the House of Lords 
withnut^pmj>aration, or on any subject except these in which he 
took a special interest, ho had tho advantage of being always in 
earnest. 1!H» tall tiguro, his graceful and dignilied bearing, and 
his powerful and musical voice, added to the e fleet of his polished 
stylo and impressive deelanuiiion. As his opinions were seldom 
popular, and aa he bad no strong party connexion, bis influence in 
the country bore but a small pruporliun to his rhetorical power. 
Those virho acted with him may have admired his genius, but they 
never im^Ueitly relied on his judgment. During his ludian Vice- 
royalty his ecoeiitrjoity was sometimes regarded os an approach to 
madneis; and hia bombastic proclamatiou about the gates of 
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Ghuzuee deserved the ridfonle which It f^ovoibedi Both in his 
early administration of the Board of OcmtkoL>aii 4 dtuioff ,h|i tn- 
«8idenee in India, he was often described as a wild eliwmt who 
needed to have tamo ones by his side. He had himself jfirst 
applied the phrase ^ to on Indian jadge whom he was 
at the time providing with two steady and tmatuIntiouB 
collsHgues.. A private letter which annoasoed the * ap¬ 
pointment was accidentally published, and the jcomparteoit 
took the popular fancy as descriptive of Iioxd JCllenborough 
and the cautious authorities of the India House. The Diary, 
though it is written in a simple and unambitious style, contains a 
few passHge.s wJiich indicate a wild and eccentne foaej. The 
victories of tho liussiaus in Armenia disturbed him heoauie, ho 
Ba3S, they are iii Asia, and Asia is mine.” He talks of his ho^ 
on some fit ocesaiou of conquering E^ypt from Isdia,^ and be 
mentions as tho dronm of his life an imamnary battle in which 
ho wos to defeat tho Itussiaiis on the banks of the Indus. The 
more rational apprehensions of the effects of the advance of 
Dussian aggrandizement in Oentrul Asia vvill be impaired in their 
elFect on the controvoraics of tho present day by his occasional ex- 
travagauce. Homo readers will be puzzled his repeated antioi- 
patioiis of the Kussian conquest of China. Ihe editor has allowed 
tho iiamo of tho groat Empiro to bo in several passages substituted 
for tlio more iutcUigiblo designation of Khiva. In those days 
there wore, as now, ajiprehensious tliat in certain contingencies the 
IluBsians might occupy Cabul, and disturb India, not so much by 
actual or tUroatoned iiivauion as by intrigues with native States. 
There was also in 1827 and 1828 a Russian war with Turkey, 
which Lord Ellonborough watched with anxiety, and for a long 
timo with uu founded hope. At the cud he seems almost to have 
agreed with llio I >uke of Welliiigl on that it 'would have been bettor if 
1 ho Turkish I^uipire had then been finally overthrown. For the Greeks 
and thoir cuuso J.ord Elleiihorough fell a strung distasto; yet their 
atrocities, wliich might explain his autipathy, were rivalled orex- 
ceoded by the Turks. Jii.s judgiueut was, in truth, founded on political 
and not on simtimental gruund.s. Likt^ almost all English Btatesmeu 
of his time, lie thought tlio maiuteiianco of Turkey indispeiisablo 
to the intert>st» of England in Euro])c, though his discouragement at 
the Treaty of Adriauojilo nlrao.st induced him to despair of tho 
p«.s9ibilily of taviiig llio Sultan. Long afterwards Jxird EUon- 
borough vindieiited the (lolicy of the Crimean war on the express 
and exclusive ground that it was in his judgment politically expe¬ 
dient. During his iiicumheucy of tho Hoard of Control hesatistiod 
liimiself of the expediency of transforriug the government, of India 
from tho (fouipaiiy to the Crown. lie nuvurthelosa took some 
pains to uiiiinliiin friendly lelatLoiis with tho Chairs, as the Chair¬ 
man and DepiiU-Chairman were called, who then rupi*csonted tho 
Dom'd of Diiectors in its couiiuuuicalious with tlio Government. 
On one occasiun ho justly coinpluins of an objection which the 
Diivctors had vniocd to tlio expense of e.stttbli.sbiug steam commu¬ 
nication with I ndia by way of Suez. “ They never will remember,” 
he indignantly ronuirlv.s, “ that they govern a State.” He consi¬ 
dered that t he diseiplinu both of the civil and the military service was 
dangerously relaxed; and ho attributed much of the blame to Lord 
Wlllhun JjL'Ulinck. Ijiku other heads of departmonts, he was sub¬ 
ject to the authority of the Duke of Wellington, for whom ho had 
a genuine and jtrofouud respect. Almost his only criticism of his 
chief on wliieh he voiiUires is to the ehoct that the Duke is much 
under the iuiluence of his early associations. It m surprising that 
the Duke was eager than Lord Eileuhorough to repress some 
iusubordinatiuii which had been dispLiyed by tho ofiicers of tho 
army. 

I noso who taliu an interest in the politics of fifty years ago will 
(iiid Lord Ellenlxirough's autheutic details both amusing and 
instructive. His admission into the Cabinet is a proof of the 
reputation wJiich he had already acquired by his eloquence and 
geuoTul ability. At tliat time the conduct of business in the House 
of Lords poa^i!s^ed much practical importance, and^ without Lord 
Ellenboruugh the Government would iiave been weak in debate. 

“ There are only three of us,’’ he said in 1830, against ten or eleven \ 
and of the t hree the Duke of Welhngtou could only be called a de¬ 
bater because his authority and vigour supplied the place of oratory. 
Tho remaining two wero Lord Ellenboruugh hunself and Lord 
Lyndhurst, who was alone u match for many opponents. After 
netu'ly two years of ofiicu the diarist Records witn complacency a 
remark of the Duke of Wellington that Ellonborough was perhaps 
too eager, but that, ho was always ready. His discretion may 
perhaps not have been equal to his ability. He boasts by 
jtie of his epeerlies ho had drawn Lord Grey into avowed oppo¬ 
sition, when perhaps the possibility of conciliation might not bare 
been wholly exhaubied. Even able men are sometimes deluded by 
the fallacy that an open enemy is better ^n a neotcal'Or a 
doubtful Ji iend; but in public or private it is judicioua to make the 
least of dillcrcuces and the most of points of agreement, A 
wayerer may in the end inclino in the dasir^ direction, 
while a professed antagonist could not, if ho would, pass 
tho dividing chasm. In tho particular case probably no 
harm was tioho, us Lord Grey had already made up his qnarrel 
with the Whig supporters of Canning. The Duke would probably 
at ail earlier time nave made greater efforts to win him over, but 
for George IV. s insurmountable dislike .to friend of his youth. \ 

Even if an alliance had been formed, it ^doubtful'v^ether \ 

Duke and Lord Grey could long have acted together. Broughai^' 
would have forced the Government to declare itself bn the ques¬ 
tion of PuTUanientary reform, which Lord Or^ would not have 
in principle opposed. In 1829, and even after the accession of 
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'WRIIbui rV. in tlie follnwiof^ year, tbe principal danger of the 
Government; was eopnoBed to be toe diaafleotion ot tl»e liniiwwiclcow 
or Eldon ^‘'oriee. some of tbe Miniatere nevmUielees thought 
that the Duke would do well to retire into the ntiiue of Foreign 
SeereCary^leaviog the place of Priiiie Minister to iVel, whose pre¬ 
eminent ability and courage were fallv recogni'^ed. Others objected, 
not without s^oity, that Peel would be a ICadiual Miuistor. lie 
would assuredly not have committed the fetal error of pledging 
the Government against all reform. On the ovo of the election ot' 
1850 hopes were ontertaiiiad of nucuriiig J^ord Ihihuerston'e ser¬ 
vices as Ohancollor of the lilxchequer, and on the King's accession 
a gieat Oourt place was oflered to the Duke of IkMlhird. 

]^d Ellenborough was burn in 179a. Tie onteveil the House 
of Oomoions in 1813, and succeeded liis fiithur iu the peerage in 
j8r8. Having married a siatfir of Lord Ojwilcrengh.he guuerally 
supported the Govoniment until the uppoinliuenl of Cunning, 
whom he disliked and distrusted. During lln> AdminirttniUon 
of Oanning and liord Goderich he was nllud )>y coiiunon cn- 
mitv with Lord Grey, end more inlimulely with Iho DuKu of 
Wellington. It is not a little surprising tiuit, having nciilun* held 
office nor acquired a groat l*arliaiueiitary ro]>ntiition, lie should 
have been admitted into the (hibinot as l*rivv Soul. Young, 
vigorous, and ambitious, ho was uulunilly dissfili.sfh*d witli a 
sinecure office, and ho had also the good taste to IVd that his rank 
and precedence were above his jncleiifciruis. He (;(Uj''olt'd liiinhioU’ 
for adminietnitivo idleness by biking us aclive a p.irr, in foivigu 
airairsashis opnortuuitii’ii .illowod, liovd Dudley allowrd 

him to correct ills diuds, iiial soiuftiines to cDminiM'(.k-sputcluN; 
but the Duke, who wuis rt ul J'tireigii Mini'll im-, wiiri always trcnlod 
•l»y I-u^rd Klicnborongli with loyal di'fVueiico. When l/nd Dudley, 
much against his will, icsigned with lIiit*ki''Sou and hi-i eoIIe.'i;.<ui‘s, 
luird Lllonborough hoped to bo hi.^ sueees>.i)r. I.erd Aberdeen, 
for wlioni lie had a profound i‘onleuipl., n\;is preliM ied ; but tins 
Duke parliall}'^ gratilled Ins wislios li> rniiKing liiio I'l’csident of 
the Hoard of Control. Tlio J’rivy Seal was s iuie lime aCterwards 
given to liOrd llofislyn, the only Wliig ri’criiii, wiLli the excep¬ 
tion of the Attorncy-Ge.noval, Sir .Jauns Searleit, who joined 
the WelliiigLcui Administration. When Lord lillenborough 
kissed hands as Privy Seal the King addri'^.'ed iiim civilly; but 
during Ids whole term of olllce he iieNei* sjad^e to him ngaln, and 
he omitted liirt immo from the. invu.dioiis wineli lie imm time to 
time Hunt to the Ministms. 'I’ho pioliable causn of ollenco was a 
vole which ho had given airaiiist the (Jie'eu (^irolliie I'aiiis and 
j*eiialtics Dill. Lord Llieuborniigli bf>i'o the liL'hts to wliicli ho 
was cxpofied with temper and dienitv, tlionjii be tvom time to 
lime expresses aslroni,' and just opinion »>r the Kiriir. 'i'Jie 
on the whole, places Lord Lllenbui'on/h'H clnoM.'-l* r in a l'a\our- 
jible light. TluMiommanding ]Hi-jlii)n and indohiti/iiMo actixily 
of the Duke of Welliiiglou are slroirrly illii-irett d ; and in ono 
p!ii-'’'.ige Lord Lll'-nboroic'-h leeurdn wnh iid'iiinii’nii ih it lliv hnke 
ioiiiui leisure to extract the scereis of t >i.posiiiiiik fmm the great 
V\ Jiig lndii‘8. h'or IVel Ijord I'.llenboroiieh >i>ems lo have Jiad 
little liking, bnf Js'ajipjeejated hi- ah.'ity and lii.-. 

force of cliar.udt'i'. Jlis tVimddiij) led him lo o\,,-t:il-' tlie le- 
ppectabh^ qu'ditics of Sir liemy Jlnninn *-, v. i.ii 'vinaii In.- wa.-; 
nearly connected with ni.irri.iu’e. Jjonl Cnicle '-u 1. 1 .nugh Im has 
employed a caro'e>s render to coneel the pie?--, lia- t .iriied by bis 
publication a. place among tlio-ie beiiefae'-tr-. ot nmiikind who 
relievo the tediousiieMs of life bt' tho pnbhealiMn of biographies, 
mcTUoii's, and diaries. 


CEhric .scoTLAxn.* 

M r. SKEXK completes with this \olnnii' bis b'lirned work 
on tho early bistory of Scotland. Of all Liirope.iii histories, 
Ihcro w iioiio in which tlio historian has greater tlilliculties to con¬ 
tend with, especially iu its osrller stages. I’his dillbuilty is 
attributable Ho twm cauaea -lirstly, the very fragmentary and 
meagre clioractor of the lualerials at the liistorian’s coniiiiand; 
secondly, the mass of ffctioii which has been presented and re¬ 
ceived as history to fill up tho Miiiiks left by the aVenco of 
authentic fact. Hence the Renter part of the hiflovian's task is to 
expose tho fallacies which by dint of frequent, repetition am at 
lost accepted as truth. Thi.s hort of Inbour i-eldom meet‘s with the 
thanks which it dnsorves, especiully when these fulIneies am tlie 
foundation on which rests soaiu monuuient of national or ruiuily 
prido. Mr. Slwno has lind a great <lenl <d' this ajijiareiilly un¬ 
gracious, but most praiseworthy, work to do in his in‘w volume*. 
It is devoted to an exami mil ion of “ tho early land tennre.'i and 
social condition of the Celtic! inhabitaiiia of Scutland,” and ex¬ 
tends over the period beginning with tho death of Ale.xnnder III., 
aod coming down to the liutd extinction of the (;l:in svstoni in the 
Highlands. As. tho historian of (kdtic Scotliind, Mr. Skene con¬ 
fines himself to troaling of the social poculiariiiefl whiuh lingered 
BO long in tho mountainous region, the original Scotland, wliose 
inhabitants, proud of boiug the ouly goiniiao Scot.s, luoJcod dimrii 
with conteoipt on tho Saxon, who hud luketi fmiu tlumi both long 
and nomenclature, despising equally his industry, liis civilization, 
his k&gusge, aod his laws. 

, The better’to account for and to explain tho tenure by which 
the Hightanders held the soil and the pcculiiiriticH (if tliolr social 
organisation, that clan system which has outlived tho tribal 

• CUtie 8t0Uttud: a HiMar^ vf AnokHt Alban, lly William V, Skone. 
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system in any other part of Europe, Mr. Skene traces the various 
legendary accounts of their origin to their souim lie divides 
these legendu into throe classes—the othnic, tho linguistic, and 
the historical. The ethnic legends belong to a period later than 
tho introduction of Ghristianity: for thovall trace the origin of 
the pt!o[>le to a biblical source, aiid dtHcribo them ns iramigrants 
from sumo Eastern huid. Tho lingnisfic legend has been invented 
to a<x*,ouiit for a siiiiilarity of language hotweeu two peoples. It 
usually S'jta forth that a colony of soldiers have taken 
wives* from tho people limy hnvo conquered, having first 
cut their longues out to pnweiit tho women transmitting 
their own huiguuge to iheir children. (>1* the historical Icgondv, 
some contain an element of truth—as, for example, those that relate 
to the first wctllement of the Scots iu llrititin—while others are 
entirely untrue. It is to this hitter class of wholly fictitious 
legends that I\Ir. Skene coiisideis the whole legendary history of 
Irclnnd to hohmg. After citing all tho soveral legends which pur¬ 
port to account for the origin of (ho nice, Mr. Skono goes very 
fully into the qm’slion of tho origin of the tribe. Tic examines in 
detail tlio tvib.il system as it existed in Ireland and in Wales. 
Mr. JSkeiie cousiderH that the chin system of tlie Highlands was 
neither “ terrilorifil nor purely patriaivbiil, ])ut that it was based 
oil the communitv or tribe.” The “original socual unit” among 
the people of Gaelic race was the Tuafh, a iinine which, though it 
afterwards was njiplied to tin* land of tho clan, merilit origiualh' 
the tribe itsL'lf. Hal .as with the Innguago so with the trihnl 
system. The lirhl .sta.iies of its gnnvth arc preliistorie, so llmt it 
is uowli'Teto be seen iii its primitivo form. Twoh-jidingffsntnroK, 
hiiwever, Mr. Sktaie ajsiimes siS certain, 'flic one is that private 
])roj)crlv in kijvl waw unknown till a compur.ilively roconl period; 
tho other tliat, altimugh ilio iie'iuhrra of tlii! trilio all traced 
llieir origin from llie *;■*>;!//wJi()?(» name tlioy bore, yet 
tluil till' *• snc'.al unit was not the indi\idiml or f.imily, hut 
the cmnniuiiify or Irib.'." 'I'hus the Iprid was held by tho 
tribe in coiuinoii. IVr.Honul projierty in cattle exi.ited, and was 
nckTiowled;;ed, and led to dillerences of rank, regulated by the 
amount of tins property ; but the land on which the cattle were 
pasLiireil was the common properly of tho tribe, and after tins cul¬ 
tivation of land was introduced, tho occupation of the arable hind 
was docidi'd by lot. 'PIio head of tlioTiiath was the Toiseeli, who 
gradu.illy changed into tho Thane, holding Ids land from the 
(h’liw 11, and paying :i share of tho produce as rmit. Gut of ihc 
'I'li.ntli or tribe tlie, sept or clan developed itself. The tribe waa 
held togetlicr by the tie of communal feelings linn iinimi of the 
clan was maintained by the feeling" of personal devotion to tho 
chief. JMr. SJiene hero indicates the period of this transition;— 

Ihii w liil" tlie men'0111 ii'iit ti ili.'il roniM li.el (liM leMles-.'i im fi iivorf-"-* of 
ell,-in;:!' :ei'I ne leii imilar tc lli;il wlii-'li rh.ir irlevi'Cil llu' irnli 
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1 nil" 111 llif-' le M-)i'in,,i I ’I ;,i’.ii,i ef l.ind I in i if ov (''1111 .11: 'ir.. Cn.i- 
nnig, lo-rflie l'i.iii li'ii'ni. .111,1 r()l!i:in. 11’ iiiii'li.in, ,"ini I'j..'. 

il;iir;lili r el ll.u’ii.ie In- itili',.nid I lenn.ir’niH'li iii.if i*" 1'rei-.f li el’ I’J.tii 
.M<'iu.ili, niiTUn.iiM'd all t 'ne pr ni-, ••Ilfi up,-, (n I ,ed, J )i<i < 111 ( 1 , ilunu'll o, 
and I'l tfi. 1 li ;! i ; le ill" iiKtiM-li'i \ ei‘ D er, ami ilu'. j. iaul j 1 v\iti'.i'S-p’.*, 
.'iilleii.; pillici . 1 lie Ml < -'MM (jT 111 " '1 <il''.f. It. '1 Ilf 'J'nl-<'i'h til t Ilf'I’uarii 

had tnii" hy 1 le- linn' :i"ipiirf I a Miliifk ill “ 1 >. 1 -, ‘ t" term ;i M'p; e." Iim loii 
and ( 1 ''jii'll'):illlel ivliifli Ilf in M apiu-.Ua .1-, lie In-el. 

AVe have hr.-re tlm tiist h-’-.dmiing- of the chin, and the chapter ends 
with a pivluri of wlcit the cian was by tlie lirsJ quarter oi tin* lost 
centiirv. j'he same juinciple which had developeil the elan from 
the tribe was lit work in tim clan, and tend 'd to divide it again 
into smalier septs. Tho kinsiueii of the chief, as they acquired 
land, founded fainili)^-'. of which they weio the head, and ufleu 
rivalle'l ill riclic.s and poW(*r tne, real lio.al of tho houso, the ropm- 
seniativo of the oUlc.st branch. 

After I'lilering v'rv fully into the origin of 1h« clan avsteiu, 
Mr. ykene turns to the geucfilog-ies of tho sove,ral clttuB. Ho here 
shows how the uho of suriiauies, iu Iho proper souse of tho term— 
thiit is, as a moans of distinguishing pm sons benriug tho same 
(Miristiiin name from ono another—was unknown among Ihom. 
The whole clan boro the personal name of tho common ancestor 
from whom they were nil supposed to doi'cond. These personal 
naines were of several kinds and made up in dLiioront ways. Tho 
oldest Gaelic names are coiupo.iod of two mono.syllAble»— a root 
with a terminal syllable added to it, ns “ Artgal,” “ Dulbgal,” 
“ Fingal,*’ and a host of others. (Jhri.'Jtiaiiity brought with it 
another class of names, in which are found tho words “ iiiaol,” or 
tonsured, and “ giolla,'’ a servant, ikjw transformed into 
“ gillie.” Some of theso names are now so completely altered in 
form that the source of their origin is lorgoiton. Thus 
(Kolla-chrisod, tho servant of (fiirUt, has bccoino Gilchrist, and 
Gillonspuig, the servant of the bishop, Gillespie. Froquonlly the 
syllable Mac. has been pi-efi.xod to them, uud then they are still 
more diltif’ult to recognize. \\ ho could over find o«t, unaided, 
that Macl/uin is MncUiollacoin, the son of tho servant of St. John, 
or that the son of the servant of the saints is the meaning of 
MacC-allum. Tho Norse invasion added yet another element to 
tho names generally known ns Highland. From these Norsemen 
came the names Ranald and Gregor and Malcolm, and others that 
are constantly met with in the Highland genealogies. Resides the 
names derived from the sources already mentioned^ there were 




no 

M other clan namefl of yot anothcrdasA taken fromtbe districts in wliioli 
tiie clans llvod, ntt tlio lliidiunans, the Komcs, and the Monroes^and 
Boine of fori5i{?n dt‘'-cent, the bearers of which, on hecoinin}? owuero 
of OhtatCB in tlic Ilij^hlandd, adopted the JLi;^blnnd customs of their 
dopcndoiits, who, after the lli^hlniid fashirtu,tooic the clnefiinaTOe. 
Hence it comes that we tind large clous bearing such unOeltic 
names us Stewart, i'raser, and Menaioa. Sometimes n clan 
was distinguished hy n tiicknaiue, descriptire, perhaps, of sotuo 
personal peculiarity of the chiof. Thus Caniphell, a name that 
has absorbed a whole host of qucer*BOunding Macs, dwellers 
oil'the lands that tlie OampbollB have gradually acquired, is simply 
Cambel, or the crooked mouth. The iirst of Iht: race who boars 
the name appears in a charter of Alexander HI. in the thirt^nth 
century. Tne name is also found in the Irisli genealogies, 
whore the father of this Gillespio (Cambel of the charier is 

n ted out ns tbO ancestor from whom the clan was named. 

lay thus bo taken for granted that hu was the possessor of the 
mouth so remarkably crooked that t1)e wdjol<3 clan has over since 
perpetuated its memory. U'ho ease with wliicli (Janipbell may be 
tiiroed into Campo Hello bos led to llio invention of a fictitious 
Norman descent. This could never liavc held its ground if the 
orinnal spelling of the name (Jambel had hetMi adhered to, or if it 
had been borne in raiud that, ns Mr. Skciio makes clear, the 
name of the Norman family was not Campo Hello, but Hello 
Campo. and this name, following the general luwe that have regu¬ 
lated tne formation of modern b'ronch, is iu its modern form, not 
- Campbell, but Beauchamp. 

Intimately connected with the nomcnclaturo of the clans are 
their pedigrees. The pride of the Ifighland^'iy in their podigroes, 
and the length and transparent lying of many of these same 
pedigrees, have long boon laughed at. lint this love of genealogies, 
though it has now become ridiculous, originated in a much mure 
aeriouB intoDtioo than that of gratifying vanity. The proving 
of the pedigree was essential fur the preservation bf property. As 
Mr. Skene says 

Id eomildering the gcnralogic.s of iho Ilighl.ind rlauN wc must hoar in 
mind that iu the curly statt^ of the tribal ojgnm/ation Ibc jH'digrci! of the 
sept or elan, and of each incmbrT of the tribe, hail a very impDrUnt mean- 
ing. Their rights were iJerivcil through tlin eoiuniut] ^lTl(•(•^tl)r, and tlu ir 
relation to him, and through him to eai-li other, indicated their position in 
the succession, ns well ns tiieir place in the nlloi'aiiou of ilic tri)>o land. In 
such a state of socuety the pedigree occupied Itw same position us the Lillc- 
doed intho feudal system, and the K<‘nnaehie.i uere as miicli the cu.slodiers 
of thcrigiils of families as llio mere panegyrists of tJie dun. 

This system prevailed ;»s long ns the ruling power was Celtic; but 
when feudalism was intrcKlucod, and the King, in spite of his 
Celtic lineage, surrouuded himself with Nornuiri barons, and uduptnd 
their manners, the pedigree ceased to liave any ynluo us a title- 
deed, and became uiendy nn instrument for attaining social dis¬ 
tinction. It is at this point in the history of the clans that the 
spurious pedigrees begin. The nalivo ISennachies full into dis¬ 
favour, and Wore replaced by Irish Sunnachius, who drew largely 
on the Irish genealogies for the early pedigvous of the chiela, thus 
linking them on to the legendary hcrocy of Jnsh history. Mr. 
Skene examines iu dotnil several of the best known nud most 
generally roc»'ived of the irighlaiid pedigrees, and shows how 
thoroughly artiiicinl they are, Ilo piuvea beyond the possibility 
of doubt 

that none of them enn in fact he pushed fiirlluT back than the roiq:ii of 
Kenneth Ma(‘Al])iM, the ohJ^'.st lint in nmny of IIk iii boiijg ooiitoinporaiy 
with him, while otliors I'.ill short t>f that, penud. l«il\ViM;n Hit', uhkst iinic 
of those whinli rencli that tlnte iiini Mio l>alri;nlic kiinx of ilu* r;ift» of 
with which they are coniiirli-il ihen'id u c‘ompl<do liIjiiiK, tind it is llius ' 
plain that the iJanie jtroiT'S.s of iiinni|)ul{((i<in jinil /irtili.-i.tl con^inietlon iiail 
taken place with fhose pi'iln^riMM wliicli had pci vi*rti‘rl tin; jrimralogy of the 
kitigx of the lino of Knnicth MacAljnn. . . . Thoy inuy linn bo io;-ardoil ils 
tmstworlhy only in ."o f.ir Jur llii-y uliow tliu link-. ol tlu* ib icont of cuoh elnu 
from its rpunyniud lU' iK-liovnl in liio foiirlroutli iiuil lifleentli c-oriluric-i, and 
tile grouping of on tain cImiis toi^ether wln-ro a ootiinion oucMdof wittin the 
historic period is usdigned to them. * ^ 

The Act passed iu 1597, requiring ** That the inhabilnnta of 
the Iles^aud Huilanda show their holditigs’—that is, produce the 
titles by’which they held their Innda—guvo an iuipotuy to this sort 
of invention, for many of the chiefs had no imrcliuionts, or, ns they 
called them iu conieiupt, “sheep-skins,'’ to show. It was to 
supply this want that the spurious written histories of some of 
the clans began to be compiled. The form of liction preferred in 
these is to make out the eponymus of the clan a Norso or Normau 
hero. All this class of pedigrees Mr. 8keno swi^eps aside as 
entirely worthless tissues of falsehood, notwiliiHianding that they 
are so ^rsistently cherished by iho fuiuilies for who.se advantage 
the^ wore invented. Some of theso spurious pedigrees he ex- 
fttnines carefully, exposing the imposBibility of the links an which 
they are hung. Of them all, that of tho Machonzic is the most re- 
pmrkable. It was ilrst produced by the flmt Karl of Cromarty in 
his "Genealogie of the Mackouzies ” in the Boventoonlh century. 
^ traces the clan to an ancestor, one of the (loraMines who came 
to Seodond and played a distinguishod part in the haitlo of Largs 
in the reign of Alexander HI. To support this stury a charter * 
of AJbxander is produced. Bat on cxaminatiuii it is found 
tknt none of the witnesses to this charter were alive in the I 
rsSra of that king, and further that the lands of Kin-tail, 
irluch tbs charter erects into a barony, were not held at ail 
Upom the king, but from the £arl of Koss, and were not 
^ia 4 e Into a biuoiiy till the reign of James IV. This storjr is but 
*fliQ|dc of the way in which these fabulous genealogies were 
ai^e, md of flie ease and certainly with which their impostures 
can M detected and exposed. It u surpriBiDg that they should 
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liave been so readily accepted by a people naturally so inerieduloiis 
as the Scotch, but vanity has ever been the mling paiuion of tho 
Celts, and they have always been ready to cherish any Hot, bow- 
ever ridiculous, that tended to their exaltation. It was this vain- 
glorious spirit that led to the adoption as history of the tissue of 
fublo put forth by Boece and'Bucliauan. 

Mr. Skeue’s book concludes with an iuterostiug chapter on the 
tenure of land iu tho Higlilaode and Western Isles eubseqiieht to 
tho sixteenth century. This chapter contains an account of some 
of tho townships in the dehridcs, where ..the system of holding 
the arable land in runrig and the pasture land in common, 
still prevails. This account is most vnluahle, as giving a 
clear idea of the system formerly prevalent in the Ilighlands, 
a system founded on, and still lowing, many of the cha¬ 
racteristic features of the old tribal communities. In the ap- 
pondix fire translations from Irish and Gaelic MSS. containing 
the guiiealogies of the clans, and nn examination into the letters 
pntout purporting to have been granted by William the Lion to 
tlio Karl or Mar. In conclusion, wo cannot say more in praise of 
Mr. Skene’s book than that it is quite oqunl iu value and interest 
to tho two volumes which have procodod it, oach of which we 
have noticed as it appeared. 


SUNRISE,* 

T he liurooa of Mr. Black’s novels have been in tho habit of 
belonging to Oliibs more or less distinguished, the names of 
which have in most rasug been more or loss veiled. In Sunrite 
Iho boro and his accompanying “Charles, his friend,” boldly avow 
that they huloncr to the (’ctifiny, but make up for this openness 
by nlfio belonging to a vast and omnijiotent Secret Society. Tho 
nliiuo 4if this SocMoty is for a considerable time wrapt in the 
iTiystory which bolits a modern Vehmgoricht, whu:h is more 
pov.*erfuI than all the recognized Goverimiouts of Europe put to¬ 
gether ; but at a certain singtt of tho story its title is suddenly 
i-eveulcd to UH (in capital lutlui's) as TTIJC SOCIETY OF THE 
SEVEN STARS. Mr. Hlack appears to believe, or ratbor perhaps 
ho appears to wish his readers to believe, that tho riddling of 
JCurope with Secret Socintics suggested by au even more disiin- 
gui.shod novelist is nn accoiupli.shed fact. But ho does not 
compel belief much more than did tho unhappy writer who not 
long ago compiled a history of such Secret SocictiuB, and 
giavuly included in his list tho Society called Lea Treizo, 
wJutdi' ho justly said had been eclobnited by Hala^. Mr. 
Hliick’s Society is a move possible oue than Balzac’s, because 
the moinbovrf know coniparali vely' little of each other and of 
each other’s doings, going, in fact, more or less upon tlm prin¬ 
ciples which are Icnowii to govern Iho oldest Socrot Society 
wnicli has nn actual existence. Hut it is perhaps not much iiioTo 
probable, and is certainly far less atiraclive. It is not unlikely 
that Mr. Black has got, n.iturally enougli, tired of working on and 
on iu iho same groove, niul lias wished to strike out a new line*. 
In liis ktesL work there is evidence that he is far from being a 
writer who has ouly one groove, but it must at the same time bo 
admitted that his ehoicu of u molivo for bis story has not been 
completely fortunate. On tho other hand, tho very novelty of the 
unilurtaliilig umy excu.-o such eliortcominga n.s there are. These 
shortcomings uro due, we cfiiinot help thinking, to tho nuthors 
own want of belief, alrwuly hinted at, in his device. We know of 
only one completely Bucces&tul nccoiinl' of a secret and powerful 
Association in modern Englisli liction. This is found m Lord 
Jleacoiibtiold’s buaiililiil romance, Contarini Fleming. It occurs 
only us an cpisoih'; and the Association, after a series of bril- 
I liailt ami tlu)ughtle:^s exploits in highway ixibbery, goes to 
pieces from precisidy tho causes which would naturally send 
it to pieces. Mr. Black's “Society of tho Seven Stars” is 
a much bigger and much more successful aflair. has agents 
and oiriccrs till over iho world. It exacts blind obedience, even 
to a command to murder by stoaltb a person whoso ezistenco 
the iSuciely considers undesirable; it makes conditions with princes 
and rulers; it has stages and degrees of initiation; its members 
have a slavish faith in tho edicts of its Council; it mumtalns its 
appointed ollicers in luxury oven when its colfers damour for re¬ 
plenishment ; its object is to bring about a kind of millennium 
which is vaguely described by enthusiastic brothers; and it hog a 
dingy ofRco in' Lisle Street, Soho. Hero tho hero is initiated^ in 
tho presence or various people whom he did not exMOt to see 
ihire, by signing his name in their presence to a formal and 
pedantic document, which afterwards compels him to undertake a 
vulgar murder against which all his feelings revolt It. has not 
occurred either to Mr. Black, or to tho hero, or to any of the 
people concerned, that the oath taken is in its naturu one to 
perform illegal acts and therefore not binding, ^r. Bmad, the 
rich cosmopolitan Englishman, who is oddly enough enticed into 
joining the Association, might, one would Imve thought, have had 
kuitwledgo of this not very surorising fact,and it.u oertiuilT 
astonishing that Lord Evelyn ((Jharles, his friend) did not II1U& 
of it when be was bent on bringitig forward eve|7 concelvaUa 
tirgument against a thing which was, it po^ble, moie j^vedtinfr to 
him than to Brand, b^auso it was mainly through him that . 
Brand hod Joined and taken an active part in the alQrizs of the > 
Society. 

* Sunriu: a Storg of Thm Tima, By WUUam BiMk, $ Vcrli. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. * ■ 
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Jn deicrilniig tlie eoudoot of tboie affaim the aathor hae Beem- 
ii^ly aimed at a weird mixtore of the myaterioue and appalling 
with the eommonplaeo. When a murder ie on hand three or four 
people meet quietly in a little room in Soho over ooifee and 
cigarettee. fhe chief personage among them announces that the 
Oouncil has ordered this muraer to he done; and that they are 
assembled to draw lots for the honour of carrying out the OouncilB 
decree. They draw lots, and quietly break upy the had number 
having naturally fallen to the hero, who goes away tilled with 
miseryy but convinced that there is nothing for it but to fullil to 
the letter the obligation which he has undertaken. One writer of wild 
fiction—nolTmann—could succeed and has succeeded in producing 
an almost appalling effect by the incongruous mixture of the 
terrible with the trivial—witness the scone in which Major 
O'Malley raises some undefined and. awful spirit of evil by reading 
sentences from a boy's French grammar; hut this is a iour which 
not everyone who wishes can accomplish. Mr. Black's apparently 
commonplace and really deadly gatherings fail, it must be cno> 
fessed, to carry any conviction with them, and leave ono with a 
strong impression of the extraordinary foolishness of the people 
chiefly concerned in them. Unluckily, the book as a whole de¬ 
pends upon one's being made to believe while ono reads it in the 
existence of the illimitable and almost oumipotent Soclnty which 
has ramifications all over the world, and head-cpuiriers in Lisle Street. 
If one could bo made to believe in this, the xnnehinery invented 
by the author to basten, change, or defer the events which would 
Seem to follow inevitably on the Council's decrees would appear 
skilful and well worked out. As it is, reality is wanting, and the 
general eflect may bo compared to that of a conjuring trick for 
which the main apparatus is defective, and in which the operat'T 
is compelled to ask the spexstator's admimtion fur what he might 
have done if only his prepared pack of cards or his inexhniistible 
bottle had been propeily made. There are the obvious objections 
to a bold attempt which we trust may bo followed by one equally 
bold, but more fortunately directed. That the book has merits 
it is hardly necessary to sa}'; hut 1 hesu are to be found 
in the episodes, and especially in soiiio charming lovti scones he- 
twocn the hero and heroine, tl'iuu in tho huwd and dogger part of 
the story. From ono of these scenes wo may uiakc a quotation. 
George Brand, the hero, and Is'utalio Lind, the heroine, Hi's left 
aloQO for a few moments in nu opera hu.\, from which they have 
been seeing Fitlelio :— 

“Xntnlic ! ” lie suiil, in a low iinrl hurried voice, “ 1 nm going away lo 
morrow. 1 don’t know when I shiill hei* you again. Suivly you will give 
me Muno'AHHuruiici!—»oiiic promise; honu'tliiug I can repeal, to iinself. 
Xatalic, I know thu value of wlial 1 nm asking ; you uill give y<iiir.self to 
me ? ’* 

She Btooil by the linlf-.shut iloor, pale, irre.solnte, and yet onlwardly 
calm. Her eyes were cual down ; she held her tau liniily with both 
hand!). 

“ Xiitiilic, are you afraid to answer ? ” 

Then the young llnngiiriaii girl raised her eyes, .and bravely regarded 
him, tliongli'licr face was still [luie and :i])|iri‘hi'nsive. 

“ No," sli« said, in n low voice. “ Ibil bow enu I answer you more than 
(liih—tiint if I am not to give myself to you ( will givi* niyself l»» no 
other? I will bo ycair wife, or tho wife of no one. Dear frienJ, 1 can say 
no more.” 

Itis enough." 

Hhe went quiLMy to the front of the box ; in both b uupiets tbore w'orc 
forgot mC'UotH. She hurriedly seleeleJ some, ntul rolitriieil, and gave them 
to him. 

“ Wli.'itiM or linppen.s, voii will remoiii’ier that there was one who at least 
wisbijd lo b« worthy of yoiir love." 

Natalie Lind, whoso chnrsctcr i^, to our thinking, one of the 
most attractivo things in the Imok, is tho charming daughter of 
Ferdinand Lind, a very clever and unscrupulous inuu, who holds 
a high office under the boge^-lil^e (loumii of tho Seven Stais 
Society. There is a mystery about Xalnlie’s mother, which we 
shall not reveal, but Avhich leads to sumo pretty and poetical 
scenes that aiH) a welcome relief to the sirange doings of the 
** Seven Stars” people. The beginning «d' the bciok is thuinti*o- 
duction of Brand, a rich coal-owner, lo Lind by his invalid friend 
Lord Evelyn, w'hose boyish enthusiasm for the Society and for 
Lind Brand's common sense gently rebukus. Brand, however, 
presently falls in love, first with Natalie, then with the cause to 
which, without knowing anything definite about it, Natalie is heart 
and soul devoted. Ono result of this is found in the pretty 
love scenes, from one of which we have made an extract. But 
there are, of coarse, other results of a difTerent kind. Brand 
becomes an active worker in whatever vaguely suggested work 
the Society is engaged in — work which we are led to infer 
is, barring the occasional murder of a person whose crimos 
the law does not recognize, of an excellent kind. FriStintly 
he makes his proposal in due form for Natalie's hand» a pro¬ 
posal which, fur reasons which we never clearly understand, 
Lind regards with extreme dislike. He is, however, by way of 
b^Dg a politic gentleman,” and ho attempts with but moderate 
success to play a fast-and-looso game with Brand. On tho one 
hand, he suggests to him to give up the whole of his fortune to 
the Iwiety, becoming a sort of Poor Knight of tho Order, and 
with this suggestion is coupled a carefully veiled hint that 
Natalie might in this case hecoiue his wife. On the other hand, 
lind remarks, apparently quite apart from this suggestion, that 
some one is wanted by the Society to spend his whole life in 
PhUadelj^ia, and that the selection of a person to enjoy this 
honour nets with him. The reader Is lor some time care¬ 
fully and skilfully kept in doubt as to whutber the estimate 
lorn^ of Lind's chaiwter by Evelyn, who completely believes 
ili'himi or the less amiable conclusion arrived at by Brand, is the 


true one. Here, again, one is struck by the odd difieianee be* 
tween Brand's common-sen la ou many occasions and his extra¬ 
ordinary folly in thinking himself haund by every law of honour 
to keep a grossly and criminally illegal compact. But possibly* 
the same view of the duties of members to the Oouncil was 
held by the Home Rule M.P. who was ** the most brilliant 
nod amiable of diners-out,” and the ** Oxford don of^ large 
fortune and wildly liadical views, ' who figure early in the 
story as members of the Society. If, however, that was so, 
how W..S it compotciit for mombera to resign, as we loam later one 
that it WAS ? However this may be, when Lind's commands arc 
distinctly defied by his daughter and Brand, ho comes out as the 
leal Btick-nt-notUiDg vil'nin which ho is, and contrives, by some' 
well-meant but strangely imprudent trickery, to got Brand chosetr 
as the assassin of a certain Cardinal whose proceedings are 
not approved of by the “Seven Stars.” Tlio state of mind 
produced in Brand by this busiueas is described with considerable 
force, and would bo really moving but for the considerations 
already siig^irested. Anyhow, the author has got his chief clia- 
ractors into a c<jmnicndnblo tangle. Brand, who has just re¬ 
united his promised bride to her mother, and whose heart is filled! 
with the prospect of happiness, suddenly finds himself posing in the 
character of a sneaking cut-thmat. How Jus i'4 got out of the 
diliicLilty we do not pruposn to relate. Jn some wavs this is the 
moat exciting part of a story which U f<ild with Mr. Black's well- 
known grace of style, and is illustrated by lu.iny ploasant episodes,, 
but which has a radical dufect. 


AX AMLIUCAX VIUW OF THE COPYRKlllT QUE.ST10X.* 

rPTJIil c.ssay now reprinted by Mr. Richard Grant White 
-L comes to our bunds with a certain opportuneness at this 
moment, thougli it does not appear that the condition of actual 
negotiations between this country atid tho Umled States on tha 
establishment of international eo])vi‘iglit can yet be described 
as satisfactory. Mr. White's object is partly to explain the 
real positi<iii of .Vmericd'n men of letters in this matter, partly 
to set forth his own opinion on copyright in general. That 
opinion is one which ha.s been mainluined at various times by 
several eminent judges, and is now maintained by several 
eminent men of lenrniiig and letters —namely, that bv natural 
justice copyriglit ought lo be absidute and perpetual. We nidait 
copyright in the exact sense, or what is called “ copyright after 
publication”; the right of an author to tho absolute control of 
his work before it is p\jbli.shed having never b^'cii seriously dis¬ 
puted. What, on general principle.s of justice and convenience, a 
Iiiw of copyright ought to be i.*t perhaps ono of the most difficult 
questions in theoretical jurisprudence; and accordingly opinions 
are expressed upon it by lliose who coiitribufi^ to the controversy 
with a truly daring and Hplendid coniidenco, and thu rather 
because they are mostly innocent of legal traiiiiug. Mr. White 
is no exception to this rule. He thinks the rights of the case os 
plain as the sun at noonday. IVrpetnal copyright is a lUBDifest. 
ordinance of ivtlunil justice, and it was “that ac^cursed statute of 
Queen Anne’’ which did all the midchief:— 

Wlinr innn of coin^inon-.si'n«ic .'iml cyu doc« not soo that the assinnp- 

tioii of the lawy»’i‘s in iiLisiinl, luiuistroii.', }f ... . That a man’s thoughts 
liih own enunot b** disputi'd. mid, like tiu' pluiucst truthi, it cun hiirdly ho 
pKived. Ihit thoy caunoL he even possessed by or come hi the kaou'ledgt'- 
ol iinolher, he coiiimiinicates ihciii. Hoes he lose his right of pro¬ 

perty in them by putting them upon piiper? This is not a question oA 
o]iiiiion ; It is a qiiesiioii of iaet. 

And so on through several pages of vigorous, not to say vehement, 
writing. Unhappily the case ie not so plain to everybody. Gnce 
allow that copyright i.s properly like any other property, and tho- 
argument is irresistible, I 3 ut the use of the word property begs- 
the question—which is, in truth, whether copyright bo a kind of 
property, and, if so, how far like other property. So lately as l85<y 
It happened, through a peculiar combination of circumstances, that 
the existence of copyright at common law became the subject o& 
judicial discussion in the 1 louse of Lords. As the reports entitled 
House of Lords Gases are not familiar to the literary public, vro* 
sball make no apology for citing a paragraph or so from the opiniun 
of one of tho judges, by no means a mere technical lawyer or am 
enemy of letters:— 

If such a properly cxmIa nt common low, it must commence with tbs act 
of composition or crcAtit.in itself, and must, aa it acenia to me. be indspen^ 
(lent of its being roiliiced into writing; it mu<it alao be independent ot 
whether the author ia billing to turiibb copies ut a nciMoiiable price. .... 
If it if the iiutbor’s properly he niny give or withhold it ns he pleases; he 
may oommuniente it to thu public wiili a liberal or n niggardly band, or 
withhold it iiltogetlior. And the <^aino principle must be applicable to* 
every other creation, invuiitiun, or iliHcovcry, as well aa a ptwm. a history., 
or nuy other literary production. It must «p[)ly to every other offapring 
of ninn'ci imagine lion, wit. or labour ; to discoverlca in in the art > 

and mBniifucLures, iu iiiitural hi.stoiy ; in short, to whatever ^longv to 
human life. An odo conipoacd iiml recited by au ancient bard at a public 
festiviil ia as iniicU the creation of his genius, mid ia published by the recita¬ 
tion. though nut in the imnio degree, as the poem of a modem author, 
printi'd and sold in Patemoster How. The sficech of the orator, the sermoir 
of thu preacher, the lecture of the professor, have no greater claim to pm- 
toction. and to the foundation of exulusivc property end right, than the- 
laliours of tho man of science, tho iuveution of the mechanic, tho discovery 


• 7 %« AmericaH Vine of the Copyright Queition, Reprinted from tho 
“ Broadway Magazine," May, i868. With a roatscript by Riciiard Grant 
White, Socretav>* of the Kxecutivu Committee of the Copyright Aasocia*- 
tion. Loudon and New York: KoutlOdgo & Sons. i66a 
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^ ihe phytldan or einph‘io» or indeed kho euQoeotfial offorka of any one In 
anydfipartment of buoiAn knowledge or practice. And it i« dilllciut to aay 
imere, in principle, thix 1* to stop; why ie it to be contfned to the larger 
anid g raver Jaboura of the nnderetanding ? why dnee it not apply to a 
well-told anecdote, or a witty reply, eo ae to forbid repetition without tlio 

f )uritiJeejon of the author ? And, oarrhul to ita utmost extent, it would at 
ength desceud to lower and meaner eubjecta, and include the trick of a 
aoiijnrur, or the grimace of a clown. 

The same point was made more briefly by the then Chief Juatice 
of the Oommon Pleas^ 

I see nothing [lie said] to dintinguish the rase of the author or owner 
of a book or mannHcriiit from timt of the inventor or owner of a compli- 
oated and highly useful machine. Koch is the result probably of great 
talents, profound study, much luljour, and it may br of great expense ; but 
as the inventor of thr steam eiiginr would at the cunimoii law have lind no 
■exclusive privilege of inultiplyiiig <'o|iiusi>f his machine for sale, I soo no 
reason, from the ]iecu11ar nuturo of llie property, whj' the uiitlior of a 
treatise to explain the action of the steam-engine should have at the 
■common law an cxoliisivc right of iniiltiplying copius of his work. 

These opinions are not exactly directed, it is true, to the point of 
general policy; but they are suggestive on it. Are the chaiu|)ion.s 
of perpetual copyright pmpared also to do battle for perpetual and 
OXC1U81V6 property in inventions P If they say yes, the conseH 
•quences become rather startling. Wo should now be paying an 
indirect contribution, every one of us, to the BuccesHor.s of those 
nameless benefactors of mankind who invented table forks, 
blacking, the corkscrew, and the common pump; or, to take a 
snore s^citic^ instance from a hint uiicansciously thrown out by 
W^hite himself, sonitf lucky roprosontutivo of Pascal’s next of 
luti or assigns would at this day be dix fins miUionnaire with 
loyalties on every wheelbarrow sold in the civilized world. But, 
if the answer be no, how is any distinction made out to justify it ? 
Property in ideas being granted, it might not unreasoniibly be said 
that the ideas of the inventor are, as a rule, more original, better 
^efinod, more fully his own creation, than those of the nnthor. 
W^hy, ^en, should his riglits in Lis invention be less than those of 
the author in his book P It mev likewise be observed that the 
•argument from property is itself double-edged. In the case we 
have rcfeiTod to another of the Judge.*} said that tho restraint on 
(^publication of a book already published which is meant by the 
term copyright in its more coiiiniou use, so far from arising from 
•the nature of tho thing, “ is rather in derogation of tho natural I 
irightof an owner of u copy of u published book to make what use 
be will of Ilia own property by cojiying it or otherwise.” 

Mr. Grant W^hite adopts the ingenious theory, put forward ns a 
legal argument a century ago, that the author of a published 
book never really parts with his original pro^ierty. lie ** sells to 
«ach buyer a certain use only cf the book. He" sells the paper, 
the print, and the binding absolutely, but the book conditionally 
—that is, ho sella tbo volume aud the use of it, but not tho copy.” 
On this arj^ument Mr. T. H. Farrer has aptly remarked that '^a 
■chattel going about the Avorld with an implied covenant by every 
•one who with or without consideration gets possession of it that 
he will not imitate it would certainly be a legal novelty.” And 
agfuu, as Mr. Farror has also pointed out, the theory of absolute 
property necessarily breaks down in those very cases where, on 
the supposed principle of natural justice, it should be most ap¬ 
plicable. In those productions of the human mind which are 
most essontmlly original, and which arc, at tho same time, the 
most useful to mankind, in such things as the moral doctrine of 
the Sermon on tho Mount, the intellectual theory of gravitation, 
of evolution, or of tho conservation of energy', there is and can be 
no exclusive ri^ht.” Unco more, if it bo said that the alleged pro- 
-perty is not in ideas as such, but in the particular arrangement of 
words, is the property in the signs only—that is, in the “ copy ” 
of tho words as printed on paper—or is it in the thing signitied, 
the articulate sounds themselves ? If tho author s natural pro¬ 
perty does extend to the words themselves (and, on the principles 
juid arguments relied on for perpetual copyright, we cannot 
■see why it eliould not), thuu natural justice requires, nut 
only that unlicensed reprinting, but that unli(ieused reading 
•aloud should be strictly forbidden. But, considering to what 
lengths the law of copyright in musical compositions has gone os it 
is (with results of gross hardship and annoyance to many persons 
who have done no wrong and deprived the copyright-owner of no 
rpeoDV of profit), we should not be much surprised if something of 
'this mod were to be seriously proposed as an amendment. 

Mr. Grant White’s general conclusion is beautirullv simple; he 
would like to repeal all the Copyright Acts both in the Uni tea Sf Ates 
.and in those kingdoms, whereupon ho thinks it would follow, by 
legal cousoquence too clear for argument, that authors would llo 
Xemitted in both countries to their original perpetual copyright at 
•common law, and their property, like any other property, would 
be protected equally and perfectly by both British and 4 ^(^'ncan 
courts of justice. We fear Mr. Grant White has overlooked a 
certain case before the Supremo Court of the United States in 
K 834, wh^'e the following points among others were resolved by 
the majority of the Court. That, whatever may be the merits of 
th^.Argument from mitural right of property (which was left* 
■doubtful), there is no such thing as a common law of the United 
but onl^ a sort of common stock of Unglish law which bos 
beUR adopted in various degrees and with various ntodificatioDS 
by the wveral States of the Union. That the author's perpetual 
^pyright At common law, whether or not it once existed in 
ISnghiodt never existed in the State of PennsylvADUi. That/ 
arttele of the Oonstitution of the United States which 
gives Ooi^ss the power of '^securing for limited times to 


authors and Inventors the exdviiive use of'th^ le^ectiTe 
writings and discoveries” distinotl^ excludes the iupposition 
that authon, any mom than inkentors, have an antecedent 
common-law right not limited in time. This dedaibit la of oonno 
binding on all Federal epurta, and, though not Unding on 
the municipal courts of any particular State of tiie Union, wouM 
have great weight in all of them. Thus the application of Mr. 
Grant White’s remedy would almost certainly leave tile American 
author entirely without •protection. Here there has bean no posi¬ 
tive decision; but in the case in the House of Lords above men¬ 
tioned three out of the judges and Law Lords who took part in the 
discussion expressed opinions in favour of the common-law right; 
six, including Lord brougham, himself a copious author, were 
Against it; and four did not commit themselves. It is endeut, 
therefore, that for British authors and publishem the experiment 
of uimply repealing the existing Copyright Acts would he precarious 
in tho extreme. 

This, however, does not affect tho soundness of the more 
general principle maintained by Mr. Grant White, that a satisfac¬ 
tory international copyright law would consist in the mutuid ex- 
ttmsion by the two countries to each other’s citizens of all the 
advantages conferred by tho copyright law in either of them. But 
that would require, among other conditions, an assimilation of the 
term of copyright in the two countries. If this and other ditfi- 
culties could be got over, the advantages are obvious; and in the 
case in hand they would probably be greater for the American than 
for the JCnglish public. “ Wo should have,” says Mx. Grant 
White, “ the works of British and other European authon in a 
I better form than that in which they are now, almost of necessity, 

I prestmted to us. ^'ho American book-buyer, ns well as the author, 

I would profit by the act of justice; for the ori^nal publisher, 

I Laving such an immense market thrown open to him, would pub- 
I lieh for a largo iusletid of a small sale, and would in tho style of 
his issues and the proportion of his profit consult tbo tastes and 
the pockets of his new customers.” 

But heie is just the worst part of the difficulty. The obstacles 
on tho American side como, not from thn authors, but from the 
makers of books. As the Copyright Commissioners have said, tho 
most active opposition in the United States arises from the pub¬ 
lishing and printing interests; aud parliuiilarly, according to Mr. 
(iraut White, from tlio mnnut’actiirurs of the various materials of 
books. Apart from copyright, tho British manufactured book 
would uudursell tiie American one in the American market, even 
after payment of freiglit and duty. AN'hai the American mauu- 
iacturiug interests really want, and practically have under tho 
existing slate ol things, is “the protection of American labour at 
high wages against British labour at [relatively] low wages.” 
Hence the requirement persistently made, as one of the conditions 
for any copyright convention between tho Unites States and Eng¬ 
land, that in order to obtain American copyright an English book 
shall be nut only republished by a cili/eu of the United 
States, but remanufaoiured in the United States. The difference 
between American and British coat of production would ulti¬ 
mately be paid, upon this plan, by tho buyer of tho book. Appa¬ 
rently there is no chance of Ikingrcss being persuaded to enter 
into any arrnngeniont save on this fc»oting of taxing the American 
consumer for the bonoiit of tho A'lerican manufacturer; and if no 
better terms can bo had, perhaps these are worth considering. It 
seems to bo thought that, if they are accepted, the authorized 
American reprints of bo<iks first published in England should be 
excluded from these kingdoms. But we incline to think, with 
tho Board of Trade, that there is no sulficient reason for this* 
Suppose that an American publisher brings out with the author's 
consent a reprint of a popular English work in a cheaper form than 
the original English edition. Either there is a demand in England 
fora cheap edition or there is not. If iiot,tbeimportation of the cheap 
reprint from America will be n failure, and the British publisher 
needs not to be protected or to protect himself against it. But if 
there is a demand, the remedy is in 'the British publisher’s own 
hands. For tho foundation of the American contention, and 
the knot of the whole dilliculty, is that if both alike have 
to pay for copyright the British publieher can undersell the 
American even in the American market. How much more then 
could he do so in his own, where not he but the American would 
have to pay freight and chniges ? Ho would simply bring out his 
own edition, as good and cheaper, or as cheap and letter, or 
possibly both better and cheaper, than the American one. Pro¬ 
tection of dearer against cheaper production is bad economy for 
the community, but intelligible for the producer. I^glish 
publishers seem now to lie taking an alarm that their cheaper pro¬ 
duction will want protection against tho dearer production ofthe 
United States. If it indeed bo true that the English book trii^^ 
is in so pampered and artificial a condition that it cannot stand 
foreign competition on its own ground, and with cost of production 
in its favour, why then the sooner this can be pat an end to, by 
the dread of foreign competition or otherwise, the bettor for tlto 
English public. But perhaps it is rather idle to discuss the detaibi 
of a possible agreement before we have a right to consider B pro¬ 
bable that a settlement of any kind will come of this more than of 
various former attempts. 
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SOttSTEE AND DANIELL'S UFE AND LETTERS OF 
BUSBECQ.* 

T TNDEB ilia Latinized form of BaBbeqmus, Ogior Ghiselin de 
VJ Buel)^ is not whoUy unknown to tlie ordinary English 
reader. His name is embftimed in Bacon's essay on Goodness, 
and Goodness of Nature**; he has been cited and laid under con¬ 
tribution by historians from KoberUon to Motley; Gibbon has 
reflected upon him, j^haps too severely, for some half-serious pro- 
slavery inclinations; and the carious in old-fashioned Biblical 
commeotariss may now and then light upon some illustration 
of Oriental manners given on the authority of ** Busbequius.” 

« Horticulturists may remember that to him wo are indebted lor 
the introduction of the tulip and the familiar lilac, which Inst wu 
now look upon as indigenous in villa gardens, and peculiarly cha¬ 
racteristic of on English spring in the suburbs. Lovers of chib-sical 
antiquity should know that for him is claimed the honour of having 
^ 6 D the iirst to give a copy of the Aionumenturu Anq/rannntf and 
that manuscripts and coins of his collection enrich the Imperial 
Library at^ienna. But in the seventeenth niid eighteenth c«'u- 
turies tho^U'd of Busbecq came as near being a popular author 
08 was possible to a man who wrote in Latin. More than twenty 
editions of his letters, including translations, were publLhod in 
Antwerp, Paris, Basle, Jiondoii, Oxford, Glasgow, and others of 
the literary capitals of Europe.'’ Within the last twenty years 
the i*ovivnl of the iri*epi*eRsible Eastern Question has caused, in 
France and Bolgium at least, a revival of interest in ono who knew 
so well ** the Turk os be was when lie dictated to liuropo hiRterid 
of Europe dictating to him.” Ihifortunately the interest tJikon in 
Busbec^oes not seom to bo always “ according to knowledg(i.” 
Messrs. Forster and Daniel I have lu'adcd a section of the present 
biography ‘‘item oval of the Bubbish to wit, tin* errore ami mis- 
statemeuts of ancinnt and modem date witli which Bn^bec (|'8 
history has been gradually overlaid. No JOngli.'-h render, cerljiinly, 
will DO in danger of believing the nsHcrtiou or suggestion of nn 
eighteenth-conturv translator, Be hoy, that when Biish(‘cq came 
to Englunil oil ihe occasion of Philip and Mary’s imirritige, 
Henry VJII. tried tc> inveigle him into his service. But there iive 
other myths not so glaringly false; and the most rccrMit guides 
seem to bo the iuo.st dangerous. ”’ho present biograpla'rd make 
an oiisliiiight upon M. liousderc, who has ajipiiveiitly—w<» only re- 
poat what wo are here told—put forth a history of liia own 
invention about Ogier Ghnelins hoyhood, attaching tin; story 
to an old house ut Gomincs, which aiiice iStjo—the date of M. 
Itouzi^re’s lieatiae—has been show'll iie Busbecq’e birthplace. 
Neither must the inquiring tourist put Ida faith in M. IlnyBiuaii’a 
striking picture," “ tSolinian f.dt arreter Busbecq, diplomat 
Flamand, Gonstaiitiixqdo, 1555," though it has been bought by the 
Belgian Goierumeut, mid in)W adorns the lldtel do Villo uL 
Gominea. The incident, alas! nc'ver happened at till. Brnbccf^ 
was tor some lime conlined to Ids house by tin* Turkish authori¬ 
ties, and in speaking t»f his deieulion, Do l’'«iy used the c\])ression, 
uue dtroito prison ”—a jdiiMsi; wliich has given rise to a legend 
that the ambai^sadur wtis confined in the .Sevtui Towers. If 
Busbecq was imprisoned, it blands to reasou that he must have 
been tiret aiTosted ; ainl licio you have the subject of M. ITuy.s- 
luan’s picture, to which the Belgian aiiilioritics have given iho 
weight of their oflicial stiuciioii. 'I'lius history is mtido. 

So much for leg«‘ud; now for facte. Ogier Gldselin dc 
Busbecq was born in 15J2 at Gomines, tliuiigli tbeio is 110 
evidence to conuect him wdtli the Ikml.b which now claims to 
be his birthplace. The district froiu which lio took Ids best- 
known appellation lay on the river lyn, about two miles from 
Gomines, and is now within the modern French frontier. Its name, 
now spelt Bousbecqiie, in which we may' recognize our familiar 
word brek, comes from tJiai of a tributary of the Jjvs, still known as 
Becque des buia. In the fifteenth century the bpigtieurius of La Lya 
and Bou.'^becque passed by marriage into the noble house of 
Ghiselin, whose history is here carefully wurki'd out, and made much 
more interesting than nnccslral history usually is. 'i'iiough suili- 
ciently distinguished in their own day, theGhiseliiia of Buusbecque 
would now be forgotten, were it not for the fume of Ggier, iho 
illegitimate sou of George Ghiselin II. by Gatheriiie liespiel, who 
is said to havo been a servant ut the chraean. Though Ogier was 
sot, as I18B been fancied, the sole oAkpi-iug of iho Lord of Bous- 
becque, who in fact had throe legitimate children, he stu'nis from 
bis earliest years to have been treated ns a son of the hou^e, and 
to have been brought up under his fathers roof; and on his leaving 
the University of Louvain in 1540, a patent of legitimation was 
obtained for him from Charles V, Ijong after wants, ho bought a 
life-interest in the soignoury of liousbecquo, which had by that 
time passed to a female line. 

The authors permit themselves a flight of imnginatiou ns to the 
influence probably exercised upon young Busbecq by his father's 
connexion and neighbour, George llalluin, Seigneur of Gomines. 
Halluin, the friend of Erasmus, and the adviser and critic of the 
^grammarian JDespaut&res,. is an iiiteroKting character; but we 
could have di^eDsed with the long and avowedly imaginary dis¬ 
course, b^nmng ** My boy,** and going on to my dear young 
friend,** which is hens put into his mouth. What is certain is 
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that the led mu sent at the age of thlrteeo to 
after fire yaan' (tody there, be teent the roalid of the UniTem^ 
of Pens, Bologna, aad Padua. Hie imttantwanixM »>» ^>>>* 
Chester Cathedral, os one of the witnesses of the marriage between 
Mary of England and Philip of Spain,- his position Miog then 
that of what we should call an attache to Don Pedro Lasso, tho 
am^ffsador of Ferdinand King of the Homans. If, as is said, 
liuflbocq acted as secretary, it is pog-sible, the biographers suggest, 
that “ his despatches from England may still bo lying among the 
archives at Vieuna to gladden the heart of some future dis¬ 
coverer.'* 

Only a few days after his return home in iho autumn of i 554 r 
Buabccq roceivoii n eiiramons from Ferdinand to imdertoke Iho 
duties of ainbiissador at Gonstuutiiiople, These duties are serious 
even now; but they ore light compared to what they were at a 
time when “ it is no exngger.alion to say *' that h'erdiiiand and his 
kiiigcloma *May at the mercy of the Sultan, who might any day 
aniiihiliile liis forcc.s, and tali© poasession of his dominions.’* Nor 
was the post, though honourable, much coveted. The Turks re¬ 
garded an ambassador simply in the light of a hoslage**; and had 
carried out this view by flinging Busbecq's immediate predecessor, 
Millvtizzi, into a dungeon, from the cfiects of which confinement 
he never recovered, and by selling his servants for slaves. Ilow- 
©ver, Busbecq—to judge oy the speed with which he posted to- 
Vienna—jumped at the offer; and, though he was more than one© 
kept under restraint and surveillance—in his second letter ho says 
that he and his colleagues had been little belter than prisoners for 
the last six months—and though it was once intimated to him that 
li(? w'lus ill a fair way to be sent home noseles-s and earless, ho cam© 
unharmed out of the lion's den, “ bringing with me,*’ ho says, “ na 
the fruit of eight years’ exertions, a truce for eight years.** It is to 
this periiid, from 1554 to 1562, during w'hich ho once revisited 
Vienna, that Busbecq's Turkish lojlterp, the most popular of his 
writings, belong. The.«i; four letters, of which we have a transla¬ 
tion ill the first volume of tJie present work, were written in Litin 
to ail old iellow-studeut, Nicholas Michault, Seigneur of Indoielt,. 
withnut any thought of publication, it was not till 15S1 that the 
fiiat Turkish Letter was scut, without its writer's sanction, to the 
jiress. \ 

Although Busbecq, on his return from Jiis second embassy to 
.Soivmnn, felt, or at least professed to feej, a desiro for a peaceful 
country life with lii.s friends and his Ixioka, and though he 
moralized upon the miseries of Goiirt lifi*, where an honest man- 
was as ■* an usa among monkeys,’’ Ida .services w'cre too highly 
valued by Ferdinand, now Emperor, and his son Ma.xlmilian, for 
him to bij allowed to retire. In tljc cajiacity of ocuyer frnnvhnnt. 
or sewer he accompanied the boy .Vrehduko Itudolf, tlio future 
Emperor, and Ins brotlicr Ernest to the Court of l*hilip of Spain; 
and though he soon left that pot-t—])rrhunR because, as his present 
hiitgrnphers suggc.si, ho was too thorou''h a disciple of the school 
of J-’.rasnma t»> bo iKpcmona grata U» I’liilip’a Jesuits—tho liberal- 
minded Ma.\iinilian showed his undiininishod confidence in him 
by appointing him governor and seneschal to his remaiuinj^ sous. 
Fivnu 1570 Busbecq’s employnu*iit lay in France, first in thtv 
service of Maximilian’s daughter, the wife of Gharlca IX., and 
finally in acting at the Gourt of Franco as tho Emperor lludolfs 
ambas.sador, though, as our aiithuis think, without being formally 
accredited. Tliere is something pathetic in tho story of his end. 
Though, as far as appears, ho hud never revisittid tho home- 
of Jiis loutli since he left it for Vienna and the East, he Mlill 
cherished the hojus of ono day returning there. Ho had bought 
the seigneury, ami restored the chateau ; and a tradition still 
lingers at Boushccque of his beautilul garden filled with tulips 
and lilacs and lUher rare plants. At last the veteran diploma¬ 
tist, then seventy years of iige, se.t out to take possession. Near 
Kouen, ut a haiulot called Ouilly, ivhere he halted fur the night, 
he was .'^eized and carried off by a band of mnniudera, professedly 
in Ibo service tif tho League. Though Bitsbecq boro hiiusolf 
bravely, lecturing bis captors on arabas-sadorial privileges with such* 
oU'ect that they repented and brought him and his baggage back fo 
Cailly the next morning, the shock killed him. lie died at a 
neighbouring chateau, October 2S, 1592, expressing a lost wish 
that his lu^art at least might be laid in Botisbocque cuurch. 

The letters which Busbecq wrote from Fmnee to Maximilian, 
then King of Hungary, and W his son the Emperor Kudolf, nr© 
much less known than tho Turkish h^pistles. Indeed, the present 
tran.slatiou seems to bo the first in our language; and even in tho 
original Latin the series addressed to Maximilian, dating from 1574 
to 1576, ns well as the last five letters to Uudolf, written during the 
wars of the League, have, we understand, been printed only in on© 
scarce hook, tho second edition of TIowaert, published at Bmssols, 
1632, andappear to have altogether escaped tho notice of his- 
turiims and biographers.** Tho last of these almost unknown 
letters, dated from Mantes, August 27, 1590, describes the 
operations of Henry of Navarre before I’aris, the approach of 
Parma and Mayonno to its relief, and the general expectation 
of an engagement, together with some curious details of Parma's 
preparations to receive the French cavalry—his muskoteera behind 
ropes and stakes, well supplied with double bullets linked with 
copper wire, "very ofl'ective against horses,” and liis masked 
batteries of cannon loaded with chain-shot. The whole series of 
letters to Rudolf is of the highest value, not only for tho history 
of France, but also for that of the struggle in the Netherlands, 
with tegara to which Busbecq’s testimony on some imimrtaut 
points,setms linYe been overlooked by historians. But o^inuy 
readeza. |riU |irobiUy;.iin more entertainment in the diacursive 
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imd ffoasiping Turkish Epistles, in trhieh the whole of Busbecq'i 
nianv-uded nature is repealed. We loam how he was always ou 
the Jook«out for goios, inscriptions, and now plastsj how it sur- 
rised him to receive in iuia*winter nosognys of wild narcissus, 
yacinth, and the flowers•<' which the Turks call Tulipan ”; how 
lie had a dead cainelopfud dug up for his examination ; with what 
ititorost he questioned two Goths from the Crimea about their 
ittugrusps, and took down a list of words *Hhe same ns ours, 
or only^ a little different.” We hear all about his private 
jnenagorie at Constantinople, bow the Assyrian lynx pined to 
<!eHtU ou being separated from a servant to whom it had 
uiken a fancy; ana how the tamo stag turned'savage, and 
wns killed with difficulty. We learn how he disported him¬ 
self, first bolting his gales, in shooting kites with a crossbow— 
though he knew it was wrong. Here too we have the original 
version of the story cited by ikicon of the Ohrislian who got into 
•trouble for gagging in a wuggishness a long billed fowl ”; in 
ti'iith the bird was u goatsucker. Busbecq, like Bacon, seems 
hardly able to commiserate n goatsucker; but he is loud in praise 
•«f the Turks* gentleness with horses, so unlike the rough ways of 
Obristian grooms. Or, to take less trivial incidents, ho brings 
before us the piteous sight of waggonluads of Hungarian boys and 
girls and long strings of chained men on their way to the Coii- 
atantiuople slave-market, ** qum cum viderem vix lacrymas tene- 
bnm.” Still more grievous wns it to see the Spanish prisoners 
who had been taken at Djerbeh in 1560 marched into Con¬ 
stantinople, staggering from weakness and fatigue, insidCed and 
busiled. Busbecq did all he could to relieve the immediate wants 
of the unhappy men, besides advancing money and standing 
surety for ransoms to an extent that frightened him. But he 
was unable to harden his heai't against gallant geullemon who 
■appealed to him to save them from the galleys; and he could only 
hope, with some qualms, that they would have the means aud the 
will to repay their benefactor. 

The present biographers have imnslatcd Busbecq h Latin into 
flowing English, and have proiuced a most readable hnok» The 
ease indeed of the style 8ugge«<ts that the translation must be a 
l^-eeune; and, ns far ns we have oxaininud, this is so. We are 
not quite sui'C that wo like the occasional aiuondment or Angli- 
eizing of Busbecq*s Turkish; for instance, jackals and yoghuort 
(sour milk) where he wrote ciacalea aud luyurtha; I’nsha instead 
of the older form Basse; or the substitution of Aga in some 
eases where be wivle prafecluaf and of llouris where he wjis 
<X)uteot with virtfinea, Jn one place mention is wade of lloustem's 
dragoma —a word which we do not lind in any form in the corro- 
«tnonding passage of the Oxford edition of 1660; but it is possiblo 
tnat the translators may have followed some other text. With a 
aimilar roservatiou, we also question the propriety of the intro- 
rduction of ** Protestant disturbances ” wbei*u our Latin text speaks 
•of disturbances “ propter uovitatem religionis.’* Nor was it neces- 
isary to bring in the Prencli expressions d propoa and canarda — 
aome English equivalent could surely have been found for ctijua rei 
^ccaaiune and for ^ubulee. Bui wo have neither space nor wish to 
•be minutely critical. Mr. Forster and Mr. Bauioll have worked 
out their subject with loving care ; they appear to have himtnd up 
4every attainable fact, date, and document relative to their Jioro; 
they have elucidated his letters by frequent notes aud a useful 
nummary of Hungarian history; and we feel f^rateful to them for 
4idding so much to our knowledge of a very remarkable man. In 
Busbecq, liberal-minded, enlightened, religious, a diplomatist, a 
Acbolar, a linguist, keenly interested alike in classic antiquity, in 
Teutonic philology, or in natural history and botany, we sec the 
man of the school of the Benaissanco at his best. 


THE STUDENT’S HELMHOLTZ.* 

f i^HE interest taken in •the modem theory of naisic has greatly 
-L increased within the last few years. The groat disco¬ 
veries and brilliant speculations of Hohuholtz may be said 
nally to have been the beginning of the subject, and already 
its importance is so far recognized that a paper in acoustics is 
XK>w part of many of the University examinations for musical 
degreoe. And this has happened in spito of much antagonism, 
ioT at first the support given by scientilic results to those few 
anusicians who were opposed to “ equal temperament ” caused the 
auhject of musical acoustics to be looked ou with dread and 
horror by all musicians, who, being content with the system, feared 
fo see it olesued away, and pianos and organs with twenty or thirty 
keys to the octave, and other frightful mechanical dilficulties of the 
same class introduced into their art. Of course text books are a 
jMitaral result of examinations, but as a complete knowledge of this 
•ttbjeet requires both a physical and musical training, the number 
writers competent to produce works on musical acoustics is 
Hndted, and the number of books produced has been small. Many* 
cf them have great merit, but haruly one of them could be put into ^ 
Ae hands of a student of music with any hope of his getting 
41 clear idea of his subject; and up to the present time 
«■ student would probably do l^st by undertaking the somewhat 
•lannliig’ task of reading Helmholtz's giraotic work, for there, 
^hanha to the great physicist’s clear style aud great grasp of 
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his subject, it Is almost impossible, to mlsanderstand him, Yot, 
ns a beginner’s ditfieultles are great in this sal^dot, one of tbs 
titles of the present work, 77m Siudanfa mnst attrac¬ 

tive. Were an experienced teacher to take H^mholta and mark 
passages in it os lie would do for a pupil's reading, extract 
them and connect them by a few simple words; he would make 
n really useful text-book. This wss what wo hoped Mr. Broad- 
house might have done; but we aro disappointed. It is less a 
Students Helmholtz than on ntterapt tn write a partly original 
te.xt-book aud eko it out with quotations from Helmholtz, SMlej 
Taylor, Pole, Tyndall, ^c. AVithiii its covers may be found ^most 
evorytliing ueccssary to form a sound knowledge of the subject in 
the same sense that all the elements of a meM are to be found in 
the air, a glass of sea-water, a piece of chalk, a box of matchiSB, 
and an old nail; but the chances of getting mental nourishment 
from the one arc about the same aa those of getting bodily reftesh- 
mont from the other. 

It has always appeared to us -to bo an error of judgment 
in writciti on nroustirs to spend so much time and space 
on thn discussion of the crest and hollow waves of waters 
comfiolds, &c., before passing on to the consideration of the 
air sound-wave of condensation and rarefaction. This course 
seems to us to be likely to confuse the ideas of the student, 
and there are other ways of clearly demonstrating the fact that 
a wave can move forward without any actual translation of the 
articles of the medium through which it passes. Whether this 
abit of other writers has confused the mii\d of the author of 
the work which we are now cuimidcriug, or whelther he has not 
tho power of correctly describing physical phenomena, wa cannot 
guess. Bui never have we seen such hopeless confusion as is to be 
found in tli»^ first few cliapters of this book. Crest and hollow 
waves and air sound wave--i aro inextricably entangled, and out of 
the jumblo of ideas the author evolves tho hope that the student 
may Yaj able to mislead another by imparting to him the idea of 
“ jracft motion in the air hg the rising {condenatUion) and falling 
{rarefaction) of mr in a direction perpendicular to that, in which 
the aound irace is travelling, be. the latter what it mag'* The italics 
are the author’s. 

Thu author in discussing nir-w'uves boldly makes use of the 
sinuous curroa which are actual diagrams of tho crest and hollow 
waves, without any warning tliat tliey are in this case the result 
of a mathematical nrlilice, or any attempt to show tho relation be¬ 
tween tho curve and this form of wave. And even quotations 
from different authors follow each other without a word of ex¬ 
planation, the one dealing w'ith crest and liollow waves, and tho 
other with sound waves, and so on, for more than half the book. 
The extracts from other writers aro made in full, no attempt 
being made to cut out irrelevant passages which refer to former 
chapters, and to figures w'hich have not been reproduced in the 
text. What is a student to make of this passage (from a quota¬ 
tion from Airy) suddenly presented to him without a word uf ex¬ 
planation?— 

It Ijns l)rpn sewi in Arficlo ,j8 Hint in n diveriy^nt oHclIlating wove of air 
Biicli ns M'l: iiiuy suppose to be e.ausiMl by tiio vibraliuiis of a string, tbo mo¬ 
tion of tile particle.^ jh of tliu order If, Whose liittitcrm variu.'t as iho distimco 
raiticd to the power — i. 

I And this apmilling passage is quoted twice in the course of the 
I present work, which is not intended as a book to refresh tho 
memory of t-eachers, but as a text-book for musical students, wdio, 
as a rule, have no ph3'R!cal or mathematical training at all. With 
reference to tho want of explanation of the curves representing 
waves noticed above, we must point out that the author's failure 
to explain the simple process of analytical geometry by which 
they are protluced gets him into great dilKculties in bis chapters 
on compound tonus, in which, in attempting to ex^und Ohm’a law 
and Fourier’s theorem, he actually speaks of adding two curves 
together. 

There is one curious omission common to almost all the ele¬ 
mentary ttixt-books ou this subject which wo have read. They 
all discuss what they call Helmholtz's theory of consonance and 
dissonance; but the writers iis a rule content themselves by point¬ 
ing out that the *' roughness ” or ** snioothnoss ” of an interval 
when both notes are sounded toother depends on the (neater or 
amallor number of the pnrtials of each tone which produce beats 
with each other of certain frequency. Why this beating should 
produce roughness, and why, if the beats ore slower or foster, no 
roughness is produced, they none of thorn explain; and yet it is 
that very explanation which ia IJeliuholtz's theory of coosoDance 
and dissonance. As he himself points out, this theory holds 
good in most cases without his spectilaiums on the functions 
of the organ of Oorti being at all insisted upon. All that is 
necessai^^ is to point out to the student that an intermitting excite¬ 
ment ot a nerve always pmduces a more intense sensauon than 
a continuous excitomont, when the interinittences are faatoir than 
a certain rate and slow'er than a certain other rate, and that 
wliat holds good of nerves of touch and sight also holds good of 
"nerves of hearing, and that hence comes the difteronee in kind of the 
sensations produced by the steady vibrations of a eonaonairt ohonT 
and the fluttering vibiations of n discord. Perhaps as the majority 
of those who read Helmholtz are musiciana who make tbeniMlvea 
physicists for the purpose of studying the work, rather than men 
of general scientific education who are fond* of moeic, this , 
pbysioloQ^ical point, one of the foundation-stone^ of Helmholts's 
work, has partly escaped the attention even of carefiil rsadevs, tho 
m^cian being more inclined toread and remenaiher thoohapteM 
on temperament and the many devices iiot playing Imyed ittmi* 
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menit in An ftpprbxixnation to tlie exact scale. In spifce of his title 
Ttw 8twiem% SiAmholtzUx, Droadbouse does not toach upon 
this pdnfc, though^ as we map remind bini, tbe title of tho parent 
work is On /As JPerceptiom of Tom ao a Physialoffioal Bmii for tho 
Theory tf Muoic^ and that it is (juite ns much to tho oloar ex* 
plauotioB of the probable physiolopy of the oar as to his physicul 
researchea that Hmiuboltz's reputation os the sciontiHc explainer of 
music is due. ^ Even tho functions^ or presumed functions, of the 
organ of Oorti ought not to bo beyond tho explanatory powers of a 
good text-book writer; and though these functions are still some¬ 
what matters of discussion and speculation, yot great light has 
lately been thrown on tbe probability of ihere being some appa¬ 
ratus in the ear to select particular vibrations by experiiuonU 
showing that such an apparatus does exist in even very low 
animals, a fact which has been proved in the case of certain 
ehrimps by the simple device of playing tbe French horn to them. 

Baa though this nook is ns an elementary treatise on sound, it 
nevertheless has good points in it, and Mr. Bruadhouse may bo 
congratulated on the calm musicianly spirit in which he discusses 
the relative merits of tbe tonic sol la and tho ^ stud " notations, 
and in the course of the discussion he shows himself a sincere lover 
of his art, and one who feels how much may be done by elevating 
tbe system of musical teaching. We may quote one passage of 
his defence of the stall' notation as bearing on this point: — 

The** average young Imlv” of course knows uotliing nt nil n 1 >out Ui-y 
relationship, but that is not bccuu'v' the system of iiotnlLou from n'liich she 
playaor singfl is defi^*live, but bcciiUNe she hiis r.cver bt'oii tiiUKht .*111 tlint 
the system is capable <'f ihiing, 'I'he lints, sharps, and natiimls of thiit 
systom, which are usually tlie hi'te noire of the Mnitl " uvurugL* young lady,” 
Would mot bo enemies tu reiiding at sight, but friomls, if sh(‘ 1i:m1 only biu-n 
taught what pumnse they served, and tliut, in fact, they are iiidisjKmsahlc 
in an}' system of nutation. 

A similar largeness of mind is to bo found in Mr. Brniulhouso's 
treatment of tho question of equal teniperauitmt. Jle sliows that 
strictly equal tempurament is so unbearable that it is never really 
used in practice, ami that though an approximation to the exact 
scale is used by good nni-irums who are free to choose their tunes, 
yet fho exact scab' is never thoroughly c.arried out. It is 
pleasant to find this nibjcct discussed iu such a spirit. AVc 
too often find writers, oji the one haiid, asf'crting that strict equal 
temperament of twelve exactly equal Homilone.s to tho octave is 
<iaite perfect enough, and that no ditlerenco is ]>crcoptib1e between 
harmonies played in sucdi a scale and harmonies with perfect in¬ 
tervals; or, on the other hand, saying that chords in equal tuin- 
'perament ofleud every reliiied ear; that not only ought all music 
to be'performed in the strictly e.\act sciile, but that all violinists 
and vocalists worthy of the name of artist ulways Jo use their 
favourite method. Both classes of fanatic.'^ are of course beyond 
reason and argument. It is matter for regret tliat an author of Mr. 
Broadhouseh guuerally clear iniiui and impartial views should havo‘ 
attempted a ia.slc so unsnilcd to his powers as that of pvi'paring a 
ecientiHc text-book obviously is. But a bud text-boidt is a very 
had thing, tending to hiuder students in their progress, dishearteu- 
ing them, and disgUhling them with their subject, and theruforo 
can never he dealt with luiideriy. 


RAIJIU JKSniJA.* 

f jAHE title of tho hordi Bahhi Jph/hui : an Eastern Story, is disiu- 
gonuouB, leading oiie to expect something quite dillereiit from 
the real contents. The uninitiated reader who ex|eets to iiud an 
Oriental tale or npnlogiic will be disappointed, and perhaps not 
unreasonably shocked, ut being entrapped itiio a disquisition on 
themes which ho has been accustomed to approach in a very ditleront 
apirit. On the other Imnd the initiaUuf, or at least tho reader who 
has a smattering of Hebrew, will be prepared to find the life of 
Our Lord treated from a purely Jewish siund^toint, and a glance at 
tbe preface will lend liim to look for \nluable illusliatiLine of that 
Life from Talmudic and other Hebrew lore. These expectations 
are also doomed to disappointment; for, aliliough tho work contains 
j| vast amount of such teuruing in a highly concentrated form, it is 
not new and not always very obviously apposite; while the whole 
plan of the composition is in questionable taste. A learned Jew 
who, boldly proclaiming himself as such, should coiascientiously 
«et about compiling a treatise on tho life and teaching of the 
Founder of the Christian Faith, would deserve and meet with a 
respectful reception. A OhrL-tiiHU, who chose to adopt a secular 
Boa ntionalistio view of all or part of tbe same subject, and 
hroiwbt learning, eloquence, and honesty to hear upon it, 
woum also, as we know from at least one brilliant example, 
be justly appreciated, however much antagonism his views might 
fvovqke. Bat one who, with scholarship and eloquence at Iris 
command— for we must own that the book boars evidence of 
hoth-.-preteiids to ignore tho whole Christian fabric, ussuaies tho 
very transparent disguise of an impartial inquirer, and travesties 
tbe chaiacten of the New Testament history by giving them 
Hebmw names, will hardly gain much sympathy from a Christian 
miblio oven if be escape the suspicion of profanitv and pedantry. 
Wo an Sony to bo compell«»d to make these disparaging pro- 
liminary remarks, for we feel that had the anonymous author not 
eommitted the initial fault of disiugenuouanoss, bis words and 
mifumonts would have been listonea to with attention and re- 
opm ^_ 

. * SoMk’ JeAna /an Fciftern London: C. Kegah Paid & Co* 
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Jtnhbi Jeohun commencos with a- daveription of 
▼alloy, of tho llasaya, or Thorapeutae, and other Jewish liu ibofo- 
who frequented its wild solitudes, and dwells particularly oiwons.. 
work and character of St, John tho Baptist. Tho local colou* twt 
is exact; tbe mysterious figure of the fororunuor of the Mess Vue 
is sketched with a masterly hand; but why speak of him uti-. 
" Ilsnan of Bethaiiia, tho JIt-brow Prophet of tho Jordon ValleyW 
and dispose of his mission to “ bnpli/o with water unto repentance W 
by asserting that ** as a member of the sect of the llasaya he ioeul*l 
cated the duty of ivaohing tn col 4 water as conducive to chaotuy^? 
We are glaJ to see that tho author shrinks from the ultiraste coiise- 
quences of tlri^ assitrtion by speaking of it later on as ** tho initia¬ 
tory rilo of ablution.” That the public profession of a prophet and 
wonder worker may be traced in an unbroken chain from tho 
school of the Fropnets in {SamiieVa time down to tho fanatical 
dervishes of tho present day is, ns tho writer suggests, an historical 
fact; hut this proves little more thnu what is already accepted on 
all hands, that the constitution of society in the East has under¬ 
gone scsroely any change ; and it needs sometliing more than 
mere implication to shake the faith of eighteen centuries in the 
nii'Monof the Baptist and of his Divine Master and disciple. Tho 
Now Testament narratives of the life of Jesus are thus spoken of:— 
Onu chruniclo is often attrilmlecl to lluhbi S;uil, pupil of Oniualiel, and a 
nativL‘ of Asia Mibur. A wrontl brc*oth«a lh« spirit of n inirruw itliariflaio 
I .vecit oT Klininniai. A tbir«l, written hy an AU'xniulrine Jew, is full of 
I rublNiliiitic lore and of Kgvptiiin mytilii-iMni . . , . t>iit tbe foliiiwiniS 
I pn;;r‘H tiro based on a Nbort but suecinct aeoouiit of tbo bfe of Uabbl 
Jubtiuii, wliieli was written by one of his lirsL diseiplc.-., Simeon bus SuUdiic. 


These names are easy enough to identify, but we fancy that a 
Jew would dcsigimto quite a ditl'erout person by the Inst-iueii- 
tioned title of “ Simon the Just.” Tho great objection, however, 
to tbo constant roi'ereiice to “ tlie pages of Simeon has Saddik,” 
tho authority of Rabbi Saul,” and tho like, is that tho author 
not only dogmatically asaumes the truth of one view of moot and 
much-disputed points, but conveys to tbo unloarnc;d reader the 
iinpresai«)n that conlemporary records e.vist and materials are to 
be found in the Talmud and eleowlieru for throwing clear light 
on the obscure portions of the narrative; and, worc^o than all, 
it conveys the utterly unfounded imputation that such illustra¬ 
tions luvvo b(vu wiliuliy suppivi-sud or kept in the background, 
t^f course this implication is absurd, aud may, no doubt will, 
be discraiined; but such a book ns the present may find 
its way into the hands of many to whom theological 
liicrtiiurc of the critical sort is perfectly unknown; and such a 
fidse suggestion, unintentional or not, is fraught with much 
danger. The fascinating style of a groat portion of the volume 
makes this danger all tlie greater, and is one of tbe unfortunate 
results of that disingoiiuousness with which we are forced to 
charge the work'. This is an ngi) wlum scepticism is allowed fair 
play, and Christian Jidvocates no longer fc.ir to face it or to dis¬ 
cuss its propositions and objections. It is therefore all the more 
unfair to iuciilcute sceptical opinions under an iusidious disguiso, 
and to endeavour to I'ntrnp listeners by a specious discourse. The 
man who ctmld write litthbi Jeohun ought to have the courage of 
bis opinions; if he bidong to the rationalist ranks, he need fear 
no persBCuiiou, and ha.s no cause fur concealment. If he he a 
traitor in tho camp of the other side, ho has good perboiial reasona 
for remaining a luoro nominio untbra, but he justifies our oft*repoated 
accusiitiou. 

I Having, as was our duty, called Attention to the real nature and 
tondency of the book, and so removed the p(f»sibility of mis- 
umlemtandiug it, we may point out its most sulieut features. As 
a inemoir on the life of Uur Lord when stripped of all super¬ 
natural attributes and circuni.stances, it is not only a clever sketch, 
but a powerful testimony to tho mighty iulinence on humanity 
which the mere human clement of Christianity has exercised. 
The stores of Oriental myth and legend on which the author 
draws throw groat light upon the surroundings of the central 
ligiire of the narrative, and enable us to understand much which 
before seemed vague aud uncertirin. But the most remarkable 
feature in the whole brjok is tbe life and movement which is 
thrown into tim word-pictures which tbo autl)ur paiuts. Take, 
for instance, the followiuj^, conjectural certainly, but showing a 
deep insight into Oriental life:— 


One scene ali>no vve nru able to picture to tho mind's eye. It is the in¬ 
terior of a Mpialid building rudely constructed of stone, with n doiued roof 
aud whilewHshi'd walls, a wooden dusk or cupboard on one side, and an 
iiiscriptiuii in Hebrew over tho door. From the building as we approach 
comes tlie hum of moiiy children's voices, repeating tho verses of tho oaersd 
Toruh in unthinking and purfuiietory monotone. 

The aged teacher sits silent in tho midst. As we look to, wo see bis 
huge turban. Ins grey beard, aud wdeum features appearing oveMlie ruddy 
faces of tbe dnrk-eyed boys who sit un the iloor around him. The long 
row of tiny red slippers extends along the wall nc.ir the door. The oartbcti 
wnter-bottlc stands on tbe mat beside the Khasuan, or synagogue tisooher, 
and ill tbo cool shadoof that dingy room tbe coasolessmurmur of tbs 
hunibie scholars of the village goos forth in the silonco of tbe hut Eastern 


noon. 

They aro children of the richer members of the village comnuinitr: of 
the lUtlanim, or “men of leisnni,” who form the representative congrega¬ 
tion at every sj'nagognc service; of tbo “ standing men,” who go up yearly 
with the villago nnest fur a week to Jerusalem, to fulftl similar functions ia 
tlie Temple Tittiak The poor cowherd may gaxe from the iloor (standing 
in the stMircblng sun on hU goats wander past) at tho c^I room with ita 
chattering sciiolars: but ho has no money to pay the Khaxzao'a fee, and 
must live and die like bis forefothois, ignorant of even the letters of tho 
alphabet. 

Alone among this little crowd, we mark tbs noble and beautiful child, 
who is hereoner to be Kabban Jeshua has Suddik. We note how tha 
glorious wards of the edd Hebrew poets go home to his heart. We know 
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and gOiiHmdcrK over the eoininent 0 of the teocjher, and traasurM the aaeur- 
nmny-fat these old propheeir^-s refer not to a lon^ departed and fjrlortoue 
«4 ia l/f but to the ^roat hopes of tho future for Israel, to the reign of the 

» M Messiah, and the triumph of the faith of Jehovah. 

those dark eyes the dro of genina already burns. In those oaicer and 
yahulous faatuiea, the enthusiasm of a great nature is already ntonifast. 
he the lessons of the village i^ool in Galile«| the foundation of a world- 
in ide fame is laid. * 

oarrowooBs of tho law, not os promulgated by Moses, but as 
taught by the hair-spUttiog and bigoted Itabbis of the time,is very 
weU set forth, and much light is thus thrown upon our. Lord's 
attitude towarda it, os well as his relations with tne despised and 
down-trodden peasantry'of Judwa. Tho religion of Jerusalem 
was the profession of tho rich and learned, and not the faith of tho 
masses. ** Their tonguo was that of the Canaanitc, their worship 
was that of the high plocos j and, save through tho medium of a 
translation, the scriptures were unintelligible to the jiensautry. 
The altars of local deities still stood (and still stand) on the moun¬ 
tain tops in Palestiue; tho shady trees and groves of the aboriginal 
cultus were still prest^rved *, the stone heaps i)f Mercury were still 
built up, the mourning fur Tammuz still annually observed in 
Bethlooum. Thus, by religion, hy hingungn, and by race, the 
peasant was soparated irrevocably from the richer student in tho 
city.’* Add to this that they virere ground down by the tax- 
gatherer, decimated hy malarious epidemics, and could look nowhere 
for either sympathy or help, and wo can understand how the poor 
country folk hailed with joy tho Master who felt for and com- 
fortod their sorrours, and why they saw in Him their onn and only 
hope, tho Mossitih wlio should saVo Israel. Tho quest inn of tlin 
Messianic idea is gone into very fully by the author of Jtuhbi 
« 7 esAua, though many will demur to tho Hluteiuent that it was 
first dovelt^d among tho disappoinlod patriots of Jerusalem 
when the IJonse of ibo llasinoneans full: ho is, however, con¬ 
strained to admit that Jesus ljim.solf firmly believed in his claim 
to bo considered tho futniv iMo.sHinh.” 

Wo need not dwell upon tho rest of the nan-ativo ns given hero ; 
it follows ill tho innin tno lines of the gospel story, stripping it, 
however, of its eiipernaturnl olmnoni;, and cmbfllisliing it with a 
good deal of lino writing which seems bingularly out of place. 
The question of the mirucles and their testimony he solves by Buying 
that mysterious healing arts W'cre part of tli« practice and pro¬ 
fession of tho Ilasaya, and attributing mo.st of the cures‘to “ tho 
unstudied yet undoubted iiillucnco which we liavo degraded by 
the names of raesmorism and electro-biology.” The last assertion 
he supports by quoting our Lord's words, Thy faith hath made 
thee Whole.” Tho raising of tho dead to life ho denies altogether, 
only admitting the case of the damaol of whom .fusus declared 
** she is not dead but sleepoth.*’ Wo quote these instances only to 
show tho tone of tho writer, and tho weak arguments to which 
he is compelled to descend in support of his theories, whim once 
he travels off his proper lino of local and myfhological loro. 
There is one suggestion in the hook, which, if in»t exactly proved, 
is a very striking one, and will bo new to most rv^aders; namely, 
as to the real nature of the charge of blasphemy which formed the 
ostensible ground for Ciirist's coudeiuualiou and crucilixiun 

The charge of false ilootrincs appears to liavo cut iroly lirokcMi down, and 
the trial tiimoil finally on llio prcleusions id' linbbi J»B]iiia to the ofllcu and 
dignit}’ of Messinb. 'i he high i)ricst duinniuletl (Mtegorieally nn onswor from 
^bbi Jeshun on this jinint. “Art. thou Mt'^siali, the Son of (he Ifoly One, 
blessed be He ? ” deuiundcd JoHHph. And tin* answer w'as etpiallv liennite, 
though to it Xbihb) Jedtim added n (piol.'tlioii Jroin Die Hook of Luiiiel, 
which illustrated bia view's as to (lie euroer of (he Son of (fod. 

It is astouishiug to read ..that for this onswer Knbbi .lohliua was ron- 
demned as a blaephcmor. There was nothing blasphemous in tlic assertion 
that ho was Messiah, nor was the title “Sou of (jod’' connected in tliusu 
daya with ony claim of a supernatural cluiraeler. Kvery son of I.'irael was 
a son of Cod, and Messiah, pre-eminently, was called by this title in tho 
Psalms. Illnspheniy among (b« Jews eonsistiu], as has already been pointed 
ont, in the utterance of the Divino Nniiic, and the Mislina stales clearly that 
the blasphemer was not guilty until be expressed tlie Maine, “ which, when 
the Judges heard, they were instructed to stand up and rend their gttrmcut.s, 
which might never again be aewn.'’ ^ 

Uow, then, arc wc to nnderstiind the fact that after the simple answer 
** I ttm *’ hod been given bv the prisoner, the high priest amso at once 
and called the Sanhedrim to wItno«.s, by the rending of bi.s garments, that the 
Divine Kunie had been utterc'd, th(f [ironuiiciatiou of wliteli, uceording to 
its luttern, condemned the prisoner to death ? Thi>re. is only one explana¬ 
tion possible,and this we tiad in icudiug liie chrouiele in llehruw : for the 
word ** I om ” was the andeut and original lortn of the Holy Name, hy 
whioli Jehovah liimaelf had made Himself known to Moses. 

This is certainly ingenious, and gives a distinct reason for tho vin¬ 
dictive action of tho Jewish authorities and mob. A chapter on 
tho ** Soyings of Kabbi Joshua ” is merely an attempt to show that 
all the most divino and heal accepted utterances of Our Lord are 
hut iterations of certain w'ell-kiiown maxims of the Talmudic 
Bahhis. This sort of thing has been essayed several times of late 
ycatSf and the Talmud has ^eu repeatedly held up as the source 
of all the eloquence and morality of the Gospels. Canon P'orriir, 
ill Ms preface to Hershon's Talmudic Mhcellany —a work from 
which tho reader may judge of the Jewish .secondary law for liim- 
self—ihos given a complete refutation of this hypothesis; and it 
may be umul to quote ono passage from his able introduction 

1 veBture to say that it would be impossible to find less wisdom, 
aloquenbe, and less high morality, imbedded iu a vaster bulk 
df what is utterly valueless to mankind—to say nothing of those 
piftiofitwhicb are iadelicate, and even obs^ne—in any other 
national literature of the same extent. And even of the valuable 
m^uam of true and holy thoughts 1 doubt whether there is even 
one wbMk had not been long anticipated, and which is not found 
more nobly set forth in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa¬ 


ment.” Another chapter on Jewieb snpeistiOpii, and on 
remnants of still older forms of demoholo^ whfoh. survived in it, 
is both useful and iostruotlve. But here^ to& author 
must have an occasional side-shot at some cberUm hj^ef nr 
observance, as, for instance, ^hen he save:—the dsath of 
Tammus the nation annuallv mourned the approach of .n^ttr: 
in the joyful exclamation of Ms priests, who, on the 35A of 
Becemwr, used to proclaim * Behold the virgin hath bmme a soo 1 * 
they welcomed the return of spring.” The last ohaptsr in the 
book deals with ** England and BabM Jeshua,” ana is, in our 
opinion, its weakest jpart. It has a mixed flavour, somethhig 
between works of the Oinx's BtAy class and Mr. Monewe 
Conway’s JRnrthward Pilgrimage^ but without tho force of either. 
It chiefly aims at proving, what no one denies, that there la a great 
deal in popular ritual, popular science, and popular mihetios in 
tbo present day which is out of accord with the teaching of tha 
Saviour. That liahhi Jeahua is a remarkable book must be con- 
foasud, blit it is scarcely a satisfactory one; and, although we 
would not place it in an Index Mxpurgotoriua^ we think that it 
is only fair to the public that they should be told beforehand 
what it contains. 


THE WARDS OF PLOTINUS.* 

B EFOHE we 1‘nter upon a criticism of this Story of Old Borne, 
wo must protest against tho appearance it "presents on the 
out.<4ido. Hinding hud indeed previously been earned to so great 
a height of extravagance that we did not think it at all lik^j^ that 
there was any variety of it loft which could give us a shock. We 
find onrselvos mistaken, however; and we have to own that what 
lind hitherto seemed the very summit of folly has been itself over¬ 
topped. Should it be the ill fortune of our readers to have all 
three of these volumes lying on their table at the same time, and 
(til with the same side uppermost, they will see a view of one side 
of tho Forum at Rome, lligli up will ri.sQ before them a column 
with a statue on the top, and clo.se to it they will see, printed in 
largo letter.9, 

THE WARDS 

OF 

PLOTINUS. 

A Siorjf of Old Potne. 

Mns. John IIcnt. 

Should they, in very weariness of seeing tli© same staring view 
thrice repeated, turn tho voliune.s over, then their patience will be 
tried by an equally staring viow of the other side 01 the Forum. If 
they set the books on their edges, even then there will be no 
escape, for on tho buck of each volume is given the centre view, 
couliiining another colululi, luid anothi'r statue on the top of it. 
Disagreeable as these bindings are If) loolc at, they are almost 
Worse to hold. They have a kind of stickv feeling about them, 
which suggi'sta oil and printer’s ink. If the reader will follow 
our advice, as soon us he receivers these volumes from the circu¬ 
lating library, ho will at once got un old newspaper or n piece of 
brown paper, and provide each of them with a temporary cover. 
Should they be widely read, it is a melancholy reflection in what 
a misomhJe state these pictorial bindings will be when they como 
I into tlie hands of those who reiul them' lust. They will, however, 

I perhaps, rtqire^ent more fitly then than now the fallen glories of 
tho Forum of Horae. 

Wo cannot any, howevt’r, that tho outside of this story doea 
not in a certain sense fitly represent %vliat will be found within. 
Thoro too we come across a good deal of show, but the eflect that 
is produci'd is not altogether plea.sant. In fact, long before we had 
ruached the end, we had become almost as heartily tired of the 
tale ns wo hnd been of the rover. It belongs to the class of 
historical romances. History is a good thing, and romance is a. 
p)nd thing; but when we find tliem so mingled that no oner 
but the learned can tell which is one and which the other, we then 
feel inclined to parody a well-known saying, and at eaoh striking 
incident, to cry out to tho author, ** If this is history, why then 
confound your romance; if it is romance, why then confound your 
history. ’ Wo can easily boliovo that Mrs. Hunt has spared no 
trouble to gii e an accurate account of old Home. 8he has had, 
she says, the constant assistance of her husband. In fact, in her 
preface she states that, ** to his affection for the divino Plotinus, 
whom ho has spoken of in some of his books os pre-eminently hie 
favourite among the truth-seekers of the world,” her story is due. 
The result, however, is very disappinnting. So far from this book 
reading like a tale of men os thejr were in the third century;, it 
does not read like a tale of men in any century whatever. 7^e 
figures are all lifeless, and move about with as much ease as would 
the models at a wax-work show if tliey were fastened on to 
ends of long poles and made to advance "and retire at the will 
the showman. We do not go so far as to say that the stoiy doee 
not contrast favourably with the descriptions given, in many of 
the most popular novels, of the people of the present ago. Our 
author’s old Homans are, we willingly admit, somewhat truer 
to nature than either the sinners or toe saints of such a wri^^ 
for instance, as Ouida. But, after all, such praise amouiita.t^ 
very little. It is not more than if, m criticizing a 

* The Ward* of Ptolihtu i a Stoi^g ^XMd ifonfe. By lira John fiEgal^ 
3Vols. London: Stralwo & Go. ^ 




fMt' eb A TiUtin ina, we wdle to say that the lion ii 
tniek^ td iuitiiTe wes the ttakom. * Both uheaeaeee eire equally 
ill tewa, but in one the Tuetio artiet haa tried to paint what 
hae eoditad and doae exiet; in the other he haa wiahed 
to tepnaient what noTta has been and* never can be. It ia in 
wiln that our author thiwa in little acrape of Latin, and at 
eaofa HofB of the tale introduces eome cuatom of the ancients. 


£ttie does not for a sinffle moment make us forget how thoroughly 
artidcial and unnatural ia her aoeneiy. We can eee nothing that 
is gained by her making her characters travel in a rfuida and a 
instead of a carriage and a litter. Nine out of ten of the 
yottiiir ladies who read bat story nload—for such stories always 
are read aloud, eince they are of a very improving nature—^will be 
aara to make an error in quantity and give the t in lectica short; 
while the tenth, fresh from the locu examinations, or from 
Oirton College, will triumphantly set her elders right, and so will 
give gloat offence. If it is maintained that carriage and litter 
raise a wrong picture in the mind, scarcely less wrong surely is 
Che picture raised by the words Appian Way along which they 
axe made to travel. An English way is almost us unlike tho great 
jMpia Via as the modern carriage and litter are unlike the 
r&ida and lectica. What, moreover, is gained by making the 
oharacterc when they meet and part use naive and vale ? oalve, 
what ails thee, O Laberius ? ” reads too much like the Irish- 
man’s ** Parlez-vous frati^nis, monsieur P Will you lend me 
the loan of your gridiron P ” At all events, if these two words 
are to be admitted, they must not always he kept in the sin¬ 
gular number, no matter to how many people they may be ad¬ 
dressed. We come across such a sentence as the following :— 
** * SalvOf 0 my friends I ’ he exclaimed, in the most affable of 
voices.” The last glimpse that we are allowed to catch of tho 
Christian martyr Fabian is when, the aged man is being hurried 
to his death. ** * Vale! vale f true and faithful friends/ ho ex¬ 
claimed.” Perhaps at so Irving a moment uu excuse may bo found 
for him if be thus lu'eaks Priscian a head; but tho Salve, O ray 
friends,” of the man who spoke in the most alliiblo of voices is post 
all foigiveuess. 

There is one fault above all others which should he most care¬ 
fully avoided by the author who attempts to describe ihe Hie of 
the ancients. Nothing can bo mom unlike the present ridiculous 
art of word-painting, as it is called, in wkicb the descriptions of 
acenery are carried to the utmost of extravagance, than tho sim¬ 
plicity of the face of naturn as it is drawn by a Greek or a llomun. 
ilo who would write a classical tale, lot him abstain for many a 
long year from the novels of, nt all events, tho present half of the 
nineteenth century. If he must seek among the moderns an ex¬ 
ample which he should strivo to follow, let him turn to tho pages 
of Walter Savage Laudor. Our author, unhappily, has tried to 
cmhellish her story by some pasaiigcs of that kind of writing^ 
which is absurd eveiywhere, hut is douhlv absurd in a tale of 
classical life. There, at till eventa, wo might Lave reasonably hoped 
to escape such a description as the following:— 

The I^anty of the Cainnagnn was glorious in tho morning sunKhine. The 
storied plain of Lutiuiu ghatned with un finvruld light. The temple mi the 
Alban mount temehed the bluu heavens with a golden roof, iiud thu Tyr- 
riicnv son seintillated liUe crystal. Jlrillinnt new-born liowers dotted the 
Latin vale with all tlie tints of tho rninbnw, and tlie lung circular ridgo tif 
mountains in the background shadowed out a bouudiiry, glcuuiy, ha/y, and 
m^estic. 

This ha.'^, no doubt, a very pretty sound; but, when wo come to 
put it togethor, and to try to raise tho landscape beforo us, with its 
glorious beauty, its morning sunshine, its emerald gleaming, its 
blue, its ^Id, its crystal scintillations; its rainbow tints, 
dotted by brilliant now-born flowers; and tbo gleam, haze, and 
majesty of the boundary that was shadowed out by a ridge of 
mountains that was long and circular, our mind is struck by hopo- 
lesa confusion. In another passage we read that ** some drops of 
water scintillated in tho golden hair” of a girl. What, we may 
ask, does a writer gain by changing the good old word “sparkle’’ 
for this modern favourite “ scintillate” ? What, too, is gained by 
that other favourite “ sheen ” P We read hore of a diadem of iiii-* 
broken sheen that rested on the topmost harrier of the amphi¬ 
theatre, and was at the aamo time a great halo. In another 
mwago we read of a circle of sheen that crowned every object. 
The diadem and the circle were both the effects of moonlight. 
Now we have boon in Italy, and seen there tbo moonlight; but these 
diadems and circles of Bhoou were never seen by us, nor, we 
undertake to say, by any one else. 

Mixed with these descriptions of what by courtesy only can he 
<AUed nature are sentences to be found that are not unworthy of 
Mr. G. P. B. James himself. Thus a dissolute youth calls out to 
.comrade, who had taken a turn towards temperance and was 
4kuhning him, 

' Sertanily, man, no much abstinence, such an nbumlant contemplation of 
tho ipflntte, will kill thee. It is n vutitpiro fur sucking out the stroiigth. 
Away, away ihr a draught of Falerniau ! 1 have a right ancient vintage 
in my cellar just now, and it is long since thy li{)S kissed c-up of mine. Nav, 
give'me no excuse; 1 will not let thee pensh; 1 have caught thee, thou 
truant and 1 will keep thee to-night. A feaXt will strengthen thy weak 
body for to-monow’s fast. 


' Searcriy leas Jaiues-like, though in a different way, is the de- 
wsnV&fm of o soldier setting out for war. “ Lashing out of the 
peS^Uttm, nodding his waving plumes to the martial sound of 
Sis rattling armour, ho sprang upon bis snorting horse, and 
•puTved with fury in the direction of Borne.” It must not 1^ sup- 
l&sed that such descriptive passages as these make up the chief 


part of tho tldbo volumes. Abundniit though they ara jiiin mqra 
abundant are the philosophical disoussions ond the tofoions. 
Whether all the philosophy and oU the tbeolggy are sound* 
we do not pretend to eay. To £1% criticise each a book US' 
would leqiure, hot only an ordinary man of letteri, but an anti¬ 
quarian, an hutorian, a theologian, auH a philosopher, hay, cTeu 
a poet, OP at all events a student of the poet’s art, would be 
needed, for the volamcs are interspersed with sorapa of orinnal 
verse. To our imperfect knowledge of this divine art they read un* 
commonly like the works of the unlettered muse os displayed in a 
country churchyard. For instance, we come across such Unas as 
tbo following 

TJnon her grave the flowers we strew. 

Where she has gona wc too shaUgo, 

Anil. ])nlins of vict’ry in our hnnilM, 

flliall Kland where now our sister staiula. 

Wo must, by way of conclusion, do our author the justice to 
admit that there is no wont of iucidents in her stories, and that these 
incidents, perhaps, ore not mure improbable than those which we 
come across in the novels of society. A good many virtuous people 
die of disease or violence. A dissolute hero is reformed, becomes 
a OhristiaD, aud marries the horoiuc. A venerable physician, who 
at least eight times in tho course of tho threo volumes—perhaps 
many more—smoothed his snowy hoard, nt last ceased to smooth 
it, aud dies calmly. Plotinus also dies, and with equal calmness. 
With his death the Story of Old Borne comes to an end, and he 
and his reader at the same time And a not unwelcome release. 


FKENCH LITERATURE. 

M LENORMANT has undertaken a work (i )likely to be of eoual 
• interest to classical sturleiits, to tho general reader, and to 
Italomeniacs. The latter class of persons have lor tho most part 
conUned Ihomselves to Northern and Ooiitral Italy, with wmeb 
thf« associations of their favourite period, the Beuaissance, are 
more specially connected. Mngnii Giwcia, despite its natural at¬ 
tractiveness .and tho ahividance of its classical and niediscval story, 
has boon couipamtivnly neglected. M. Leuormnnt’s plan is a com¬ 
bination of actual description and of history, lie takes the famous 
places at tho foot of the Peninsula onehy one, sketches their actual 
appearance, and then unfolds their historical claims to attention. 
The result is a nuHftnge. equally instructive and amusing. The 
author hns given himself plenty of space—Tareutum has more 
than a huudnnl pages to itself, and the pages are (oomy aud Vk«n 
filled; Sybiiris and Thurii, eighty; Metupontum, liftv, &c. The 
chapters on Tarcntiira and on Sybaris may he selected as particu¬ 
larly good examples of tbo method which tbo author has adoptod. 
It ought, perhaps, to be mentioned that, though M. lienormant 
touches on almost all parts of the history of his subject, he seems 
to write with a 8iM;cial reference to the later Byzantine period, in 
which ho regards a new Hellenizatiou of the Italioto towns as 
having taken place. 

The scholars of the Benuissance have of late years received a 
great deal of attention, and this attention has produced some re¬ 
markable work. Mr. Pattison's Imac Camuhen has been followed 
in England by INfr. ('hristie’s almost more remarkable Etienne 
Doletf and M. Gaufr^.^, though his work (2) is on a more modest 
scale than these two, hns fairly earned a place for it beside them. 
This volume deals with the early fortunes of the Universitv or 
rather College of Nimes ami its organization by Claude Baduel, in 
accordance with the principles championed at tlie same time by 
Sturm and somewhat later by tho Jesuits—that is to say, tua 
principles of un almost purely classical education. It so happened 
not merely that Niuics was an early and remarkable instance of 
this scholastic reform, but that BaducI and hia half successor, half 
rival. Bigot, were rcunarkably tvpical examples of two classes 
of scholars of tbo time, liadiiel was a quiet and domesticated 
person with an ardent love of the theory and practice of educa¬ 
tion, a sincere belief in the reformed doctrines, and (apparently) a 
disposition tit once amiable and public-spirited. Bigot, a mend 
of Lolot's, had not a little of the character of that unlucky Are- 
brand. Ills particular department was not pure scholarship, but 
a kind of neo-Bchola.stieism, and ho obtained considerable reputa¬ 
tion as a teacher of philosophy. But hia quarrelsomeness invari¬ 
ably brought him into diilicuUies, and he passed his Ufe in a 
vagrant fashion, wandering from one university to another 
throughout France iind Germany, always bein^ greeted with a 
flourish of trumpets, and too fnnuently being dnven out with as 
hearty a manifestation of general dislike. M. Gau&te has sketched 
the history of BadueTs reforms and of Bigot s disturbance of them 
very pleasantly, and his book, which has a good bibliographical 
appendix, is not merely interesting in itseii, hut has value as 
throwinj^ incidental light nu the causes (such as quasi-Bepuhlican 
constitution, an early introduction of tho new learning, &c.) 
which mado the southern cities of Franco rather than their 
northern neighbours the home of the Beforoiation. 

M. Cochin, it is probably safe to say, is known to the generality 
of English readers chiefly by certain eumplimentary references 
which Mr. Matthew Arnold once made to him. Such persons wilt 
be not sorry to find in Le manutcrit de M. Zanennier (3) at once 

(i) La GrantUs-Grice. Par F. Leaonnant. Tome z. Paris: A. lAvy. 
London : Dulau. 

(a) CktudeEttditel,. ParM,J.G|nfrhi« Paris: Hacliette. 

Le foanvecrit de M. Laratmnier. Par H. Cochin. Paris: Plon. 




SljOiS The Satm^j i«si. 


Ml fsplEDafioD and a juHttdeaUoo ot the eotopliiudhs which Hr. 
ATDcld has fMid to his French compeer. The book is a cnrious 
one in plan, and to very prosaic persons may seem a trifle extra- 
ta^ntr It purports to be the diary of a profeumr who, when far 
advanced in lire, is. owinfr to failings health and past troubles, 
afflicted with a kind of halliciDation or monomania to the efiect 
that time is goin^ backwards instead of forwards with him, and 
that all the events of his life are thus recurring. There being no 
connected story, the awkwardnesses, or rather impossibilities, of 
this theme are avoided; and the detached fragment of autobio¬ 
graphic meditation exhibit the speculations of the intdlectut aifn 
jsstvntiMiM very strikingly. M. IjiirHonnier^s hnllucination, or what- 
evax^ it is to be called, connects itself easily with certain posseges 
of Pascal, which readers of that author will readily enough recol¬ 
lect, and gives occasion to M. Cochin for some exceedingly careful 
and exquisite writing, destitute of the sliglitest atteiupt nt pre- 
oiouaness, and so capable of serring ns a very useful model and 
warning to certain lOnglish writers who aim at style. Nor is the 
sentiment and thought unworthy of the form. Le maniucrit de 
M, Laramnier is not a book likely to attain a wide popularity, but 
those who do read it will almost certainly road it more than once. 
From the merely literary point ()f view it is an extraordinary relief 
to come across so pare and academic a style after the literature of 
houseiiinids (and very badly brought up housmuaids, too) which 
is r^resented by too'many of the volumes which come before us 
on French even more thsu on lilnglieh hoolcabelves. 

A bolder man tlian M. Louis .Tncolliot (4.) we have seldom 
knoqfo, nor one poHsessed of more reniarkahle and novel informa¬ 
tion concerning England and India. How Sir John Lawrence 
massacred thirty thousaod unoffending sepoys in the Punjauh; 
bow tbe Oawnpore proceedings of Nana Sahib were only rn- 
prisals for this brutality; how the entire Indian army is diiidod 
as to its oflicers into two parties—^‘l«s saints” and “ los poli- 
tiq^s,” and how “ les saints ” greased all the cartridges with the 
deliberato and formal purpose of diucasling- idolaturs ; how native 
shikarrie consider it wise to introduce ambitious young Euglibli 
oflicers to rabbits in the first placo to try thoir nerves, but always 
unearth the largest royal tigt'rs at o]ict3 for the heroic Gaul; how 
young English girls who are sent out to marry missionaries retiru 
to the harems of casual native princes, and remit ten thousand a 
year home by way of a provision for flieir old age -all those 
things hi. Jacoliiot knows, partly nt first hand, and partly on the 
authority of a certain surprising ** M. do Warren, ex-ollicier do 
Taronld anglaise.” The authors hratcry in making these dis¬ 
closures cumiot be fully appreciated until it is mentioned that Le 
lias quite made up his mind as to the probable consequenees. 
At^i aciehnt. qn<f aMharhttrm, It appears that at each apparition 
of M. Jacolliols hooks ** Ics journnux do la Oitd riujuriont coniine 
des cokneys ivres," because ho shows up the innuineniblo crimes 
of our “ nation d'dcumeurs de nior.” Persons am hired ‘^a deux 
pence la ligne dans les has fonds do la redaction ” for the purpose of 
throwing mud at the heroic "M, Jacoliiot. It will bu observed 
that there is an oiident touch of national vanity here. The 
cowardly editors of the City journals may content thomsolves \vitb 
the penny-a-liner for ordinary dirty work, but when a Jacidliut 
has to bo tackled the price rises. Even sheltorad by the baa fond/t 
de la rUdttclion the vile Bnxnii bravo demands iwopenco a line 
as wages for such an emprise. For our part, nothing is further 
from our intention than the notion of injurinting M. Jacoliiot. A 
eurvival of tbe fine old Anglophobo of ilio past is much too in¬ 
teresting a spi'ctacle to excito any feeling but gratitude. Wo 
could indeed wish that M. Jacoliiot had cxbihiled signs of a more 
^dlrfect acquaintance with tbe language of the ** race lympha- 
tique et scrofuleuse ” which exists under the foggy sky of Albion. 
The young woman whose career and sentiineiits ** caractorisent 
admirableraent la femmq auglaise ” is named Ketty, an appellation 
which seems to show that Al. Jacoliiot is not so intimately 
i^uainted with our tongue as with the works of Lis compatriots. 
She addresses to him, ** in tbe purest accent of the Thaiifes/’ these 
words:—Gentleman. I have the honour to wiak you a good 
day.” The accent may have been purely that of a bargee, and 
** wish *' may be tbe fault of the wicked printer; but unluckily the 
phrase rather resemhies French rendered into lOnglish with 
reat blows of a dictionary than any actual turn of words likely to 
ave escRued from a born Englishwoman, even of the most 
flagrantly lymphatic and scrofulous nature. Thus it would appear 
that M. J^acoliiot’s opportunities of acquainting himself with the 
facU of the Sepoy rebellion, &c., must liave been somew^hai, 
limited. However, he was a magistrate in one of the French 
colonies (which, unaccountably enough, portidious Albion has had 
in her possession half a doseii times and has given back as often), 
and be occupied, or occupies, his holidays in travelling about other 
mrti of India, enjoying the hospitality of its dominateure 
toroces/’ and joining with the natives, who welcome him with 
tears of Joy, in hoping for the expulsion of those iionds. His rovela- 
ttona as to English rule help to season his books in one way, as 
^ anecdotes about Bayaderes, descriptions of juggling, &c., in 
another. Let ue hope that, tliough he seems to have written half 
m dosen voyages aiu* paya de something or other, bis budget is not 
exhausted, tor he is really a pleasant specimen of the weakei' 
aide of deu eiv^framositehea. 

By the* side of the voluminous edition of M. Thiers's speechee 
now anpearidg it was but fkir that the political utterances of the 
otiKh' l^irtttmr dia terriiit^e ^ould And a placo. These two 

(4) am paya daa /akira eMtrmamn. Par L. Jacoliiot. Paris: 

Ikuktu. . ^ ' 


Tolnmea (5) ^re M. Jules TsMb speeohef up to ($65.. A ihorl 
bit^phicol ihtrodaotion does no molvthhn jitotioe to hia 
and a portrait commemorates a very remarkable presohoer^-one 
which deserved to be done justice to by a portrait-painter <ii thn 
Brescian school. M. Favre would not have taken It as a com* 
pliment that his outward man should bo described as singular^ 
un-P'rench. The description, however, has nothing in it whkia 
is offensive. The face is that of a Sootohuian of the better tope^ 
and, with a little trimming of the hairy fringe which tbe nine¬ 
teenth century allows so freely, might have made a typical 
countenance 01 the sixteenth century, one in which the ** inelaa- 
cholin which transcends all wit” conflicts with evidences ol 
capacity at once for thought and for business. 

The sixth volume of M. Elisde Boclns’s great geognq^cil 
work (6) is entirely devoted to Asiatic llussia. It is as full of maps, 
views, and other nssistMuces to comprubenamo as usual. Perhaps 
some fault may be found with the smalloess of the space allotted 
to a portion of the vast district considered which is now of the 
highust political interest—the region hetwoon the Caspian and 
Afghanistan. But it is diflicult to adjust the conditions of a. 
work of roferenco to tbe particular demands of the moment. 

M. Muntz s work ou liaflaelle (7)'is an excellent example of the 
Itmra de lure which still issue from the Parisian press io numbera 
quite disproportionate as compared with the numbers which ap¬ 
pear with the impress of other cities and countries. The Ulaa- 
trations are extremely numerous, very well selected, and admirably 
executed. Not iiieiH;ly the fatuous pictures which all Europe- 
knows, hut the drawings preserved in^sucU precious collections aa 
those of Oxford and Lille are fully reprc»«eDted, and the authoi’t 
critical attitude is a happy mean between the exaggerated appre¬ 
ciation of nafliitdle coiumoD in the lust century and tbe de- 
preeiutiuii which has net in iu sotiiu quarters since tbe discovery 
of the undoubted merits of elder njid less couvciilioual masters. 

One of the greatest dilliculties of the critic of to-day is to know 
what to do with the voluities which issue every six months with 
tbe name of M. Alphonse Karr upon them. They are, to put it 
plainly, leading nrticins reprinted, and the lending arlielo, no matter 
in what language it may be composed, is a conmiodity which bears 
“ perishable ” written on the fmo of it. The preface which M. 
Karr lias prefixed to this book (8) contains an assertion, which we 
have no dilliculty in admitting—the nssoriion that the author 
simply cliiiius tbe proverbial advantage of tbe bystander without 
affecting superior genius or greater experience in tbe game than the* 
players puhsess. \Vu can go lurtlier and say that, as a rule, it is easy 
to sympathize with M. Karr's point of view. But jusi as the most 
spiritod diatribes against l.«ord Beaconsfield or Mr. Gladstone, 
written from day to day or from week to week, would, if they 
wore republished in a body, have a siiigiiliirly lukewarm tempera¬ 
ture to the critical thermometer, so M. Karr’s attacks upon M. 
Gambotta and other persons somehow lack vivacity. The tele¬ 
graph aud the daily newspapers have killed the Drapior and 
Junius. Gentlemen of the press can only claim their day or their 
week, even though they were—which not many of them are— 
worthy to r.tnk iu tlie same class with the author of Lea Ou^jtea, 
However, M. Alphonse Karr seems to find publishers, and there¬ 
fore presumably readers. A Vencre verte contains many lively 
touches, a good deal of just criticism, ample evidence of ita 
author's contiUiiod mastery over his twn, evidence ampler still of 
his superiority to the manias wliicu carry too many Fi-enchman 
hither and thither, according to the set of the political current. 
More than this we cannot say for it. 

French literature lias always been distinguished for the ex* 
cellenro of its monographs on individual characters and iucidenta 
of hUtorv, and with some allowance for the facility of modera 
work, and the too fasquent decadence of modern stylo, it edn- 
tiniios to deserve the distinction. The second volume of Capiaia 
Bourolly’s MaHvhtd de Ftwert amply sustains the excellence of 
the first, and the author may congratulate himself 011 having 
written a book (9) which will always bo necessary to histoiiaa 
or student of the singular and momentous episode of tbe Fronde. 
M. Giraud, who has proved his armour betore now iu this field, 
hag produced an iiiierestiug book (10) on the Mardehale de 
Viilara, tlie wife of the famous general who alone of the boasted 
commanders of France succeeded in making some head against 
Maxlborougb, who proved himself superior to Eugene, and who, 
in settling the Oamisard outbreak, probably postponed the Freadi 
Involution for nearly a century. M. de Sunt-Amnnd's work, like 
the rest of his series, is of a much lighter kind than these two 
usehil atd solid contributions to history (f i). But theabundanoo 
of citations of coutemjiorary documents comjienaates for a eertaui 
unnecessary brilliance and crackling of style. The same can 
hardly be said of M. lidonco DupontV Soumnira de VeraaUlea (ia)» 

(5) /}iaeoura ptirlvmeutairra de Jtdea Favre. Tomes z, a. Paris 1 PloiL 

(6) NtmveUe genyraphie univeradle. Par lUiatfo Keclos. Toms Tft 
Paris: Hacbottc. 

(7) Jlapfiael, ea vie, eon autvra et eon Umpa. Far Euirone If ants* 
Paris: llauhettc. 

t8) A Peucre verte. Par Alphonse Karr. Paris i Calmann-Lfvy. 

(p) Ls marechal de Fabart. Par J. Bonrelly. Toms a. Pailtt 
Diduor. 

(10) La marichak da V'dlara. Par Ch. Yillsra Psris't IXsolisttSb 

(xz) La derniire antuk de Marie AutoinaUa* Par Imbert ds St. AmsoA 
Paris: Dentu. 

(xa) tiouvenite da VareaUlea pamdant la Omaemaa. Par L. Dapaat 
Paris: Dontn. 
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.A.ai|loi^2lNikpf tppnpktion d tht gmiity of tiie faeti ii 
manilMt tampgtout M. Bapont doos not teem to hove nuMtorod 
tiio {pKMt propoeition rim m^o nvUa rii oM^tor, ond while he 
cfiuuit joked about the aize of M. Bdcheforf a lugara, and expatiates 
on thepobahed demeanoar—^*on n'eet pae ptua id^oce the 
tnu^room fuoetioiiAriee of the Oommane, he does not seem in the 
least to pexeeiye that matters of the most serious kind are at 
atalte; ^'Embnuser Mile. Louise Michel et la trouver cbarmantCi** 
as a deseriptioD of the present situation, is a very pretty mot no 
donht. But the history of France makes one a little doubtful of 
the efficacy of moin as political weapons. 

M. Gossot, with the best intentions, has somewhat “spoken 
himself'* by the title of bis book (i 3) on Marivaux. Any attempt 
to consider the moral side of a writer exclusively, especially of 
such a writer as Marivaux, is doomed to failure. But the volume, 
however faulty it' may be in plan, deserves at least the passing 
attention of the student of French litemture. 

M. Evellin has produced n learned uiotaphysico-matbematical 
treatise (14) on the infinite. To any one who has once iiitcrestod 
himself in questions of thi kind books of this sort have the attrac¬ 
tion of formdden fruit, and at the same time tho repulsion which 
that IVuit exercises on the prudent man who has outgrown his 
youth. 

If there were a French Dialect Society, M. Baissac's hook (15) 
would be a welcome contribution to its publications. Whether, 
indeed, the lawless adaptations which “ niggers ” make of Furupean 
languages lend themselves to anything like a grnmmaiical reduc- 
.tion may be a question, but it is a question too large to enter upon 
here. 

The series of popularizod travels which M. Dreyfous has under¬ 
taken now includes a volume (16) devoted to M. Daul Suleillet, 
the greet promoter of the Trans-Saharian llailway which is to 
make all North-Western Africa French, pourvu que Dieu lux nrdte 
tie. It is certain that the French, despairing of cnlonies elsewhere, 
have now founded all their hopes on Africa. Unluckily for them, 
they have to quarrel with ^pum and Italy for the Meditorrauenn 
seaMard, to dispute the S<megamhian and Guinea littorul with 
England. What will come of it we cannot pretend to say, but 
there is no doubt that M. Suleillet h a stout iiud determined 
voyager. 

We have received the seventh volume (1880) of the useful 
Amide2^^litiqHc (17), which M. A. Daniel edits and M. (.'harpeuticr 
puhlishos. 

The only objection ’that we can find to Mr. Colbeck’s edition of 
M. de Bouneciio.se's J.ii'e of lloche (18) is that there are so many 
capital works of French literature .and history as yet unedited fur 
school use that it seems a pity to devote attention to what can 
hardly be called a classic from the point of view either of matter 
or of form. 

Messrs. Unchette's n^'W Atlas (19) bids fair to be an excellent 
one. Tho third faficiculo which we have now before us conluins 
maps of England, of Scotland and Indutid, and of the Orhis 
vetenhm xiotm before Alexander. I'he ex(*culio;i of the maps is ns 
ndnUTahlo as might bo expected ■, but perhaps it may be pointed 
<»ut that ,the hiclusion of •Scotland aud Ireland in the same map 
W46tes almost more room than it sun es. 

M. Albert Delpit is a pr(»se writer who stands in no Tieed of 
praise by allowance; his voraes (uo), however, are thrown some¬ 
what into the shade by the aduiirnble lines which M. Victor de 
Jjaprade has Nvrilteii ill commendation of them. M. DelpiCs iu- 
teuitioDS arc always excellent, but it is desirable to rebuke the 
rhilistiue forcibly if ho is rebuked at all. 

Tlve di'amatic iiinnologue in verse of moderate compass is a recog¬ 
nized variety of French dramatic literature. If, however, tho usual 
examples of it were not stronger than Le vin yai ( 21 ), wo are 
inclined to think that it would cease to hold its jiOHitiun. 

The puhlicntiou of the late Francois Victor lingo’s translation 
of Shahspeare (22) in M. Lemerro’s Pv-tite hibliothvque lit.tdrain\ 
has reached its sixteenth and hist volume, which coniains the 
I'oems. I'here is no doubt that a belter ver.siou has seldom ap¬ 
peared in any language. 

In the same series, but, the author being “ modern," witliout 
the attraction of Dutch paper, the third volume of AI. Aulard’s 
Ldofwrdi (33) has also appeared. 

The noNels wiiich come under our notice this month are few, nor 
ih are they of the first importance. In Madame de lYronni (24) M. 
Kdgar Mouteil continues his polemic, against tho clergy, dmts un 
hut de itropaymide philusophique et dcumratique. llis ow'ii de- 
ecriptioti will probably suffice as a criticism. The I’riiicess Olga 

^1$) Marimuit tnorallHte. Par K Gossot. Paris: Didirr. 

(14) InfinietquttHtite. Par K. KvHlin. Paris: Gcrmer-Ikiillii-iv. 

(15) Le pofoi» creole de I'lie Maurice. Par M. C, Baisi>uc. Xunry: 
llerger-Levrault. 

{16) I.e» voytiyes de Paul Solciliet, Pans; Dreyfous. 

1^7) I,*anpfepolitique. Par Andre Dnhitfl. Pads: Clmrpentli*r. 1880. 

(iS) Lazare Ilmhe. Par Emile ili- Bouncchosc. Editrd by C. Colliot-k. 
Pitt Press Sarto (. Cambridge: University Press. 

{19,1 Atlaz nniocrsel de genyraphie. Ease. 3. Paris: Haehctte. 

i^aa) Lee dieux qu'oH briee. Par A. Delpit. Paris: Oltciuiorfi*. 

(, 31 ) f*e via pai. Pur Ed. Delonnoy. Paris : Ollcndorfr. 

(aa) fiMvree ample fee de Shukepeare. Tradiiitea pur F. V. lingo. 
'J'ome Paris: J..enicrre. 

(33) Fedeiee, cic., de TAopardi. Traductiuti do F. Aulard. Paris : 
I.cnierto. 

(34) Madatuc de Ferouni, Par E. liloutcil. Paris: Charpeutiar. 


Oictaonibfit baa wvittaa a book (2C) which is not devtrid of pathos 
but which handlcB a aonicwhct lumBh)Bvcd.atthieot» aoif*«aorificc 
of a woman who, separated fimm her lover by accident.for years, 
finds that on his return ho has fallen in love with her jmunger 
rister. M. Ferdinand Fabre (26) also oonfinea himsedf to the hi^- 
wayin the act of going out of it, taking for his sulgaot the Iife|kf 
a curd in the South of France, a sul^t handled more than once 
latterly by romance-writera. His hook, however, is oareftiUy 
done, aud does not by any means lack interest. Mnie. d'Artigues 
is a lady who keeps abreast of the time. Her Lettre$ dofemm^ 
(27) between a fantastic young woman of the upper classes and* a 
schoolfellow who belongs to the virtuous howrgeovm (and whp^.to 
tell Uio truth, writes horribly vulgar French) have some merit of 
conception. When, however, the virtuous bourgeoUa undertakes 
to show bow good a thing it is that religious orders should be 
turned out of their houses, Cahonndf to use a delightful phrase of 
31 . Phnile de Gimrdiii’s, ms a'amuse pas franchemmt. The English 
abomie ill particular feels bow uuspoakubly awful it would be if tho 
average Euglish novelist felt bound to take a side on political inatton. 
We may come to that perhaps in time. M. Monchanin's book (28) 
is of tho historical kind, dealing with tho Paris of the Coucini ana 
with contemporary Madrid. It is well written, and not uninte- 
restiug, though it has a certain lack of the “ go ” which of late 
years few historical novelists have succeeded in communicating to 
their books. __ 

f25) Le mmeonge de Sabine. Par la princei'ie Olga Csntacuzbne 
AliiiTi. J’ari.s: Unhiiiiun L«vy. 

(26) 3 Ion ancle Cdleatin. Par F. Fabre. Paris : Chariientier. 

(37) TMtree de femmes. Par Mme. Alix d'Artiguei. Paris: 46 har‘ 

{uQ) I)imManuel. Par A. Monebanin. Paris: OllendorfT. 
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taftv*. Ahpcnee IVvm town life, and Individual preparation,—For AiU parttemaia apply to IM 
Uaao>MasTBu. _ 

XpRANK COOPER, M.A. Oxon, prepares a few PUPILS for 

■L the Publle School*, The Huii«e, expra**ly enlarged, ■tanda clow to the NO, on grawlly 
pell, between Dourueiiiouth and Lyiolngtim. Bcftrenoci given and lasnlrad.—AadnM,XlTa> 
bttll*. MUlbrd, Lymingtoii, Hant*. 


PRINCESS HELENA OOLLEQE, REGENTS PABE. 

-L rAlrai~-n« IMadt U. OUEBN. 

Prea/dent of (Aa Coiiiieil and tfu Exerutive Committeii—H.R.H. mnooN CHBISTIAN. 
VACANCIES exlat (hr YOUNG LADY BOARDERS at thl* CoUcse. Olil* under Twelvt, 
18 Guinea* i Girl* over Twelve, su GiiIncM a Tenn. 

Apply to the Hon. See., the Hun, Mr*. John STA NLEY. 37 Wimpolc Street, W. 

HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GEN- 

TLEMEN 1* highly rreommended by Mr*. HoaKga, May^aeiijOrayfbrd, Kant at 
which her youngeat Daughter I* now diil*hliig her eduoallon. EAbTEU TERM ceitimeneea 
May 8. -For proapeetuae* upiily to Mlw Siiii.Hr, W Linden Garden*. KenaingtOn Onydan*, W. 

TO ARimiTEOl'S and StlRVEYORS.—A JUNIOR ASSIST^ 

ANT dealre* &£<ENOAGEMENT. Neat dranghtsman, good and qnlek tracer and 
writer, ikir colourlat i tbomughly aequalnteil with tlic general olfliw routine. Thrao and a half 
yoarv' exiwdeiiee with a good areblteot. Fulleat rvlbrence*. and apeelmen* i^ven.—AddroM. 
ll. O., y >£lfortit.w t D rayton Park . H ighbury. _ 

TO LET, UNFURNISHED.—KENSINGTON, close to the 

^ Albert Memorial and looking on to a private Garden, a flrBt*ela** RESIDENCE, 
built by Cubitt. newly done up, Dinlng-ruom, Library, Parlour i two Drawbig<Toom*, deea- 
rated In the Florentine aty lu i eight Bedroom*, Boudoir. Bath-room. Excellent Offlee* i thrae- 
■talt Stable, double Coaekhuuiic i three mom* over aame fur Coachman. Smran yean* Maaa. 
Hciit, r3.'in. Furniture way be taken if dealred—Apply to II. U., E*q.,7tt Great Portland 
gtroet, l^mdon. 

TU BE LET, with immediate possession, 55 LOFTUS ROAD, 

Uxbridre Road, Shepherd'* Bnah, W., within a ftsw minute** walk of the Mctrepolltan 
and Lwidtin and North-Wcatern Station*. TIm IIoubu, which Ium Jn»t undergone eomptato 
repair*, emitain* Ten good Kooni*. nnd i* well arranged a* to donieatic offleeei wttkgooa 
Garden at the rear overlooking fteld*.—Apply to Mr. JTlloaiiTiXB, Builder, u PJaeeani Puce, 
Uxbridge Itond, W. 


. im 

TwtaOhl«ri.jrrfiri«. M5 |{i 

T..tor»r«.icjr«ii.i~. {T|—j;**—•W.M.u. 

The Examinen above named are re-cligible, and intend to aflkr tbemaclvc* fur re-election. 
t'andlcUte* mii*t leiid In their Name* to the Regiatmr. with any atteatatnni of their Oi,alifl- 
caiion* they nay think dcalrable, ou or befbre Tnc«day. Mareli w. It la nartlculnrly dealredby 
tlie Senate that no peiwmal appuoatiuu of any kind be made to It* individual Member*. 


Ttf ATRICULATION of the UNIVERSITY of I/)NDON.— 

A.TA gm BARXHGLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and CXyLLEOE—A CLASH, in aU tho 
Rtihlecti <» Ihle Examination, will begin on Mouday. Marrh 7. and oontiuur until tho 
E^amlni^OD in July. The Clam I* not eonttued to Student* of the lluMpItal.—For partleu- 
lara. apply to the WAiniacN of tho College, St. Dartliulomcw’* Uo*jutal, Lundon, E.C.— 
A ITanffif^ lafiirwardcdon applientJon. 


Cr. ■ EDMUND’S COLLEGE, SALISBURY. —A HIGH- 

CLAM ICilOOI. br SUHS m IlENTLZHIiH. 111. rellaUm utlMiw I. upoa 
deftnite Chnreli nxlaelplea, Boy* are Educated with mueh care and thoraughne**. They 
tcoelve IndivldualdBoehing and liclp wherever needed. Candidate* for Matriculation at the 
Unlvenltla* ara gpealollir prepared. Term*. <7* a year.—For icibreuce*, proapeetu*, or oay 
farther portlenlam, ajnAg to the Warden, Rev. O. ll. itounxE, D.C.J., j 

RTRATJTORD-ON-AVON.—TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL. 

j?.11i.yM»^ .|l*B *ABp.r.CimBy. U.A.. I. wliM Iw OlMaft* 


S UNNINGDALE, BERKS.—DALE LODGE.— 

ThU FREEHOLD ESTATE, of about Tltica Acre*, to be BOLD or I.ET on LEASE. 
Tlie hou>i« ha* ovory acrammodatinn lor a Family, 1* dellghtnally altuated In thl* IwautlAil 
ind healthy locality, with eJiaruuug view*. 

Thurc are Cuachhonaes, Htabllng, Gardener'* and Conchmiui'R Cottage*, Ac. Ahont half a 
mile from the Hallway Station, aud the tame dlatance Domone of the entronee* into wladeor 
Park. 

Full particular* to be oldalned firom Wtf. Sim. Ewi.. 1 Dane* Tnn, Strand. 

^NSOL^srgiM GROUND RENTS.—Consols pay 3 per Cent, 

Freebnld Ground Rents, equally safe, pay 4 to 4|, and coniitaiitiy mcrew In value. 
DeaerlpUve 1‘apcr aratl*. Sixty lait* for Salc.-Momr*. OKOltOB BsKBN * Cp., 8i Lgodon 
Wall. 

ipJENINSULAR and oiUEN^ NAVIGATION 

COMPANY. 

I UNDER CONTRACT FOR HER AIAJESTY’S MAILS TO 1NDIA,V 

CHINA, AUSTRALIA, *e. 

REDUCED RATES OF PAS.SAGE kfONEY.-SPECIAL RETURN TICKBfS. 

Weekly doparture for .Bombay. 

Fortnightly departure SirM*.*.Ceylon, Medroa, and Calcutta. 

Fortnightly departure for.China and Japan. 

Fonnlghtly departure for.Aiutralla and New Zealand. 


■BRIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 

Eanlanade. Near the Wo»t Pier. Central aud quiet. Tamg MtabllSied. Huilea of 
Room*. SpaoioueCoflbe-raemforLadleaandQeuUeiitcn. Sea-WaterServiaeinthaUotal. 

B ENJN. BULL, Mamagor. 

TOHN MITCHELL’S PENS possess a smoothness, firmness, 

V and Kuavlty of point unequalled. E*tabli*hefl HM. MAKER TO THE QUIKIN. 
Through all Stationer*. Wholesale aud rctaJl, 118 Cbcapalde. London, and Newholl Staoil, 
Birmingham. 

HEAL & SON 

HAVB ADDRO 

DINING-ROOM FURNITURE 

AND 

DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE 

TO Tima vxBT uutGB mroex or 

BEDROOM FURNITURE, 


niftAL & SON, 190 to 19S TOTTENHAM OOXTBT ROAD, W. 


H e W E T 8 O N 

STOOIL' 


SON & Ml 

BTOOILTAKING BALE 
PUBKITUER AND CARPETS, 


N £ R*S 


GREATLY REDUCED FB1CB8, 

WIU coniinoo fro m yeb inary 10 to Moidb 86. 

TBB EZCHANGB, 

«l, 3W» as TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
OSxaetly foeing Ckoilga Straath 
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THE TRANSVAAL AUMISTIOE. 

fflHE decline or eclipse of national spirit could not bo 
X better shown than bj the comparative apathy with 
which %iiiWH of the armistice in Natal has been received 
in England. In face of the indistinct accounts which have 
flo far been given by the Government of the origin 

% ia atill possible to suppose that^O' 
idea of sdlibitiiig a cessation of hosiilitios as a conse¬ 
quence of three disastrons defeats wa.s not due to Sir 
Evejan Wood’s own judgment. The thooiy that the 
armistice is but a following out of instructions given to 
Sir GeorgB Collet would give some colour to au 
attempt to prove that the last act of that unfortuaate 
officer w^as committed in the endeavour to save his 
country from humiliation. Spec.ulation, however, on 
the causes which have induced Air. Glad.stonk to order 
or to assent to such a proceeding is idle in the face of 
the proceeding itself. It has heen sought to delciid j 
it on the plea of the original injustice of the war—a plea 
which it is not necessary to examine ou the merits. 
The causes of the w^ar, its justice and injustice, wore per¬ 
fectly known to the home Government before the hrab 
shot was fired at Laing’s Nek, and nothing ozcopt the 
defeat of the English forces on three separate occasions 
has since happened to increase ilieir knowledge. Not the 
least surprising part of the nuittcr may soom to bo that 
the Boers, who are aware of the great preparations made 
for their subjugation, should consent to a suspension of 
hostilities which will give time for reinforoements to 
arrive. This surprise, however, w^ould probably bo ini- 
reaaouable. After undervaluing the courage of the 
Boers, it would bo well not to undervalue their shrewd¬ 
ness. They have never attempted to execute forward 
movements beyond tho territory they claim, and they 
probably calculate on being able to strengthen tho pa.ss 
against any force that may bo brought against it. But 
the immediate advantage of an armistice is rather tho 
moiul effect which it produces in their favour on the other 
tSoutb African States. Air. JonuiUiX and Air. Kuugku are 
not likely to he under tho dodnsions of Kadical speakers 
and writers at homo. They know that the blow dealt to 
the leputation of England by this ariuistico must bo a 
great bclp and stimulus to tbo Africander feeling. That 
it' has already provc,d to be such a stiumlus is assorted by 
trustworthy information and eunnob be doubled. 

As to tbo immediate and local effect of tbo armistice it 
would probably bo unwise to attach groat woiglit to tho 
various rumours which have been set alloat with regard 
to encroachments on the side of the Boens. As no stores 
other than provisions ai'C allowed to bo passed to the 
English garrisons, and as tho release of tbo wounded from 
these garrisons is dependent on the good pleasure of indi¬ 
vidual Boer commanders, tho advantages obtained by tho 
revolted inhabitants of the Transvaal are perhaps sufficiently 
groat as it is. That Air. Jouueut should have harried tho 
people of Utrecht is not impossible, and such an act would 
show that the Boers, satislied with having humiliated 
their enemy, are indjlTcront to tho prolongation of the 
euspeusion of hostilities which the Government are 
ready to grant. The reported plundering of the Wes- 
aelstroom convoy might admit of a similar interpreta¬ 
tion,, and would not be inconsistent with the admitted 
scarcity of all provisions except fresh moat in the Boer 
samp. But neither of these reports, though the first comes 


from numerous souroos and in various forms, oau bo 
accepted without stronger oorroboratiou than it has^yet 
received. Nut the least strange part of the affair is tbo 
irregular mediation which is said to be going ou through 
the channel of Prosidont Brans and Air. Donald Qx/rbie. 
Tho good offices of tbo President of tho Orange Biver 
Free iStato have been accepted by the Government; but 
the solectiou of Mr. CuRitiE as an additional intermediary 
is not known to have received any official sanction. There 
is, however, so little precedent for the whole negotiation 
that occontpicitins of detail hardly require much comment* 
Sir Evelyn Wood had a difficult duty imposed upon fflw 
in the drawing up of a general order in reference to tho 
defeat at Majaba Hill. The numbers of the troops engaged 
as w'ell as of those who fell have been somewhat redqgod 1^ 
detailed accounts'of tbo struggle, but no satisfactory 
account of causes of tlio disaster has yet been 
Sir Evulyn Wood thi nks it best to content himself*with 
saying that Sir George Colley himself wdl tliaifiihly^ 
person who could give such an account, and that;Bir 
George is not alive to give it. Tho fact is indisputabtu 
the inference scarcely satisfactory. Probably Sir Melto 
Wood felt this, and tUoroforo addi^d his conjectural %z* 
plauation to the effect that a small body of men, oxUaustod 
by a long night march, were attacked in an extendedjmd 
unfavourable po.sition, from which they wore driven by over¬ 
whelming numbers. Tho evidence on tho last point is not 
clear, and tho rest of the Hiaiomont amounts to a severe 
ceu.sure of his predecessor by tho Gouoral who so speaks. 
It i.s, however, certain that by tho conclusion of the 
armistice‘Sir Evelyn Wood will have a considorable force 
with him, and he is said to have informed the Boers that, 
in tho absence of thoir assent to such preliminary con¬ 
ditions us he has laid down, ho will then attack at once. 
Tho notice appears to be superfluous, and if the report 
which states that tho General assured his enemies in the 
oour.se of negotiation that he already Jiad with him all tbo 
men nrces.sary for the attack, it seems unfortuuate thatSt 
was not delivered before instead of after tho potion whioli 
is said on the spot to have placed the Qgeen^ sovereignty 
in South Africa in jeopardy. President BiUJio appears to 
have solicited a prolongation of tho armistice about ^hich 
the Boers thcuiRcl ve.s are for the reasons just j^ven probably 
indifferent. Thoir reported and probably real confidence in 
their cause, and the contempt which, as tho result of three 
victorious engagornonts, they feel for the English forces, 
together with tho hope of sapport from tho Dutch inhabi¬ 
tants of tlie Slates to the South, are probably stronger 
motives with thoin than any fear either of General WopD op 
General Uorkrts. Tho latter officer, if fib comes on tho 
scene to negotiate and not to flght, will have an awkward 
and uncongenial task, in tho absence of .any trustwortliy 
information as to tho bof^is of ucgoiUiliou it is difficult 
to come to a conclusion as to tho i>ossibHity of securing 
tho object to which ike Government have made an 
at loa.su apparent sacrifice of the honour of Exmlaud. 
One suggested plan, that of marking out a kmd of 
Boer reservation and retaining the prinoipal part of tho 
Transvaal under English sway, is hardly likely to be 
I satisfactory to tho insurgouts. Elbow-room and arbitrary 
power over tho natives arj) the two chief points of attrac¬ 
tion in his present life to the Dutoh inhabitant of the late 
South Afi'ioau Hcpublic^ and the aceoptance of the phiu 
ropoaod would endanger, if not destroy, bis eujoymoiit of 
oth. There is no one in this country who' would not 
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L hononniblo eettlomcnt of i^ho qnostion, but the 
xf ^liieb the Govcrnm^^v have enjoined or 
f«oeins ixjnilor 80ch a settleinenfc impossible. 

' ^ is'< riocoiidarr, hiit still n grave, objection to that 
n^ion that, by 4-n(;u>um;^ing the B »orB to bo cxtravi^- 
in their tlenimds, it rcnd©i*g any Bettlomont, 
nJiothor hi>rioui'uble or dishonourable, that can bo oc- 
cej)tublo to other than extreme lladioal opinion in 
this country niilikoly, and thus increases the probable ox- 
]iCDdi|Luru of blood and money while involving a certain 
loss m any cubc of repntation. The action of the Govern¬ 
ment has brouglit them into this dilemma, that, even if a 
seiiloment should V»o brought about by the present nego- 
liations, they cannot, on their own showing, escape the 
charge of having gratuitously waged an unjust war; 
while, if it is not brought about, the honour of the country 
will have been dragged in the dust for nothing. Kxoept in 
the improbable event of a considerable surrender of Boer 
pretensions, the failure of the negotiations and the 
vigorous and immediatu prosecution of hostilities, with 
better skill and success than heretofore, is all that can bo 
hoped for. Even this would leave much to regret be¬ 
hind it. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGE. 

G eneral GARPIELD’S first Presldeutial Message 
is scarcely open to criticism. Having no secrets to 
reveal, and scarcely any disputed propositions to maintain, 
the PuESlDKNT has the good sense and good taste to 
address the people of the United Slates in an unpretend¬ 
ing and simple tone. Almost the only disputable part of 
tlio document is an inciduntal recognition of the supposed 
expediency of a prot<*ctivo tariff. The President says that 
more than half of the population is engaged in agriculture, 
and that American manufuctureB make the country inde¬ 
pendent m foreign supplies. Few of the Phksidkkt’s ud- 
hcrcntE wi)| draw the obvious inference that the larger 
part of the community is unjustly taxed for the benefit of 
a stnall minority. As no considerable section of the domi¬ 
nant pArty sopports Free-trade, it is a matter of course 
that the i&puhlicau incumbent of the highest office in the 
Union should retain the opinions which he and his sup¬ 
porters professed daring the election. It may bo con- 
jeothred without disrespect that General Garfield has 
never carefully studied economio science. On quc.stions 
relating to the circulating medium ho has acquired a 
right to be heard by active participation in debates 
on metallic and paper currency. Hi.s Message, per¬ 
haps prematurely, coiigratulatos the country on the re¬ 
sumption of specie payments, which cannot ho really 
re-established as long as the holders of Government notes 
are not legally entitled to paymeint of the amount in 
c.4)in. The President enunciates the sound doctrine that 
a promise to pay is not equivalent to payment; and ho 
revives the coiistitutioiial doubt whether the i&sue of 
incpnvcrtiblo paper money was within the competence of 
Congress. As greenbacks have long since been at par, 
there wonld be no practical difficulty in providing that 
they should be convertible on demand. The questions 
relating to the silver curi oi'cy are, in consequence of recent 
legislation, more embarrassing, for the Treasury l^s been 
ie(|uired to coin largo amounts which cannot be pushed 
into circulation at their nominal value. The new Skcke- 
TAUY of the Treasury was a .supporter of the Silver 
Bill, which was flagrantly, if not intentionally, unjust. 
The President expresBcs a hope that the proposcnl 
International Congri;ss may provide means securing 
a bi-metallic currency in the States which may think 
fit to accept its resulntions. As it is certain that no 
such system will bo introduced into England, it is not un¬ 
desirable that foreign couulrics should at their own risk 
try a doubtful experiment. General Garfield agrees with 
his predecessor, and with Mr. Sherman, on the oiTor com- 
milted by^ Congress in its lat^ funding policy. Mr. Hayes’s 
last official act was to place a veto on the Bill, and, 
after the panic of last week, the mistake will probably not 
bo repeated. 

The President dieoassea at some length in temperate 
l.iiigna^e the relation between the white aud black races 
in the Senthorn States. It was a perhaps nnavoidablemis- 
iorlnne 41 iat it should bo necessary to place the emanci¬ 
pated slaves and their dencendauts on the same political 
Htid legal level with white American citizens. As Mr, 
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Garfield imly says, American insritarione allow of no 
intermediate condition. The slave, as soon as he waa 
liberated, became not only a freeman, Imt, under the oon- 
stitutional amendmont, one of the sovereign people. The 
inconveniences which have resulted, and which are not jet 
overcome, have probably hod the effect of preventing the 
revival of schemes of conquest and annexation. The pwple 
of the United States have no machinery for ruling suqje^, 
and tlio Southern communities are not inclixicd to admit 
inferior races to absolute equality. With tht negroes 
within their borders they were compelled to deal, and the 
consequenee Ijuh been a chroiiio disturbance of political 
equilibrium in tbo South. For several years after the war, 
Northern adventurers misgoverned some of the Southern 
States by the aid of coloured voters. Afterwards, the ini¬ 
quities of tbo carpet-baggers, as they were oalled, pro¬ 
duced an irregular but successful reaction. The negroes 
wore coerced or intimidated into conformity, or into 
abstinence from voting; and the States were accordingly 
restored to the control of their former and natural rulers. 
The resnlt was attained by evasion or violation of the law, 
eomctiincs with attendant oircamstances of oppression 
amounting to cruelty, and np to the present time by a 
certain exercise of intimidatioii. It is apparently unjust to 
prevent electors from voting ; but there can bq no grosser 
violation of natural jii.slice than the subjection of men of 
Eumpean descent to the dominion of negroes. Under 
tbimmerican Constitution a coloured majority has a right 
to exercise powers which cannot bo praotioally tolerated. 
The supremacy of the unflttcst is extending over the world 
under the form of universal suffrage; but democracy only 
maintains itself by mutual strength; aud the negroes in 
a Soutborii State, even when they are moi'o numerous than 
their neiglibours, are essentially weaker. General Grant 
made several ill-judged attempts to readjust the balance 
of power by the employment of Federal troops at State 
elections. His successor more wisely abstained from in¬ 
terference; and consequently the Democratic party, which 
has always leant on Southern support, commanded all the 
Southern votes at the late Presidential election. 

General Garfield to a certain extent justifies the 
refusal of the Southern whites to concede political equality 
by dwelling on the ignorance of the negro voters ; and he 
adds they are not the only uneducated part of the popula¬ 
tion. There soems to be no doubt that freedom has done 
much to elevate the character and condition of the 
coloured race ; and the rising generation, with tho ad¬ 
vantage of schools, v/ill attain a higher cultivation; bot 
ihore is no reason to expect that the superior race will 
w'aivo its claims when every negro can road and write, 
and when some of them have received a liberal educa¬ 
tion. There is hitherto no apfiroach to social equality 
in the South ; aud marked physical differences tend to 
petqjetuatc separation. Wise statesmen will perhaps con¬ 
nive at a practical limitation of constitutional rights 
which happen to contravene natural order. The coloured 
citizens may iind tho fittest preparation for fature polttioal 
equality in co-operation with their former masters. Their 
votes will not be rejected by fraad or by force, if they are 
given for tbo right candidat>e8; bnt it is idle to expect 
that democratic constituencies will allow the election of 
Republican representatives or officers by negro majorities. 
It is natural that the coJoared electors should show their 
gratitude to the party which, for its own purposes, and 
its superiority in war, efluuted their emancipation; bat it 
is not for their intero.st to be Republicans while the 
dominant race profe.sses Democratic opinions. Tho easiest 
road to power lies through alliance with its actual 
possessors. The I’arliaments which sanctioned thedespotio 
caprices of Hu.nry VIJI. earned tho right of being oon- 
gultcd on all legiHlative and administrative questions^ 
which their successors used in opposition to weaker 
sovereigns. There can be no objection to General Gar- 
FiELir’s urgent desire for the extension and improvement 
of education. An illiterate rabble is tho worst depooitoiy 
of power. 

In undertaking to lay before Congress measures forotm- 
ferring pormanonco of tenure, on some members of the 
Civil {Service, the President followe the example of hie 
predecessor; and f>erhaps he may he more fortunate in 
attaining his object. Disinterested Americans are nnani- 
monp in their opinion that subordinate office ought to 
be independent of political consideratidns; but they have 
no power, and Senators and Representatives, are pledged 
to the existing system both by their own indlinations and 
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Igr ^ Infliieitoe of the election managers who retnro them 
io OoBgresi. General Garfield himself holds Bis high 
podtioa bj means of contribntions levied for party pur¬ 
poses on aH the oifioe-holders of the Union. He would 
probably have preferred a less objectionable machinery; 
Imt he oonld not reject the necessary condition of sneoeBs. 
Even if the Civil Service was reformed, tbo vicions system 
of election would still be applicable to mombers of Stale 
and FederU Legislatures; bat democracy and universal 
anffrage assipne in the United States their most favour¬ 
able aspec^. It is much better that elections should 
be determined by intrigae, or even by oorruptloii, than 
that th^ should be controlled by fanatical demagogues. 
Ko popular election bas produced a more satisfactory' 
ohoioe than the Presidential contest. It may bo added 
that the Democratic candidate also bore a high cha¬ 
racter. General Garfield presents a favourable speci¬ 
men of a class which is justly popular in the United 
Htates. A part of his early life was employed in manual 
labour; ho afterwards contrived to give himself a com¬ 
paratively liberal education; and he served with credit 
as a volunteer oflicer in the Civil War. Of lato years 
he has been known as an active and intelligent mem¬ 
ber of the House of llepresentatives, and ho has had 
the more questionable merit of manipulating elections 
with skill and success. His olovation io tbo I’rcsidoucy 
caused neither surprise nor dissatisfaeilon, though, it 
bad not been generally foreseen. Tho list of his 
Cabinet seems not to have e^citod any strung feeling. 
According to modern custom, tho Pulsidhni' has cun- 
.sidered local and personal connexions as well as litness 
for ofBco. Of tbo now ^Ministers, Mr, Ulalne is genor- 
Ally known in England as a political leader and an orator. 
It ianot certain whether he has paid special attention to 
foreign affairs, but American diplomacy varies little in 
aubstance or in tone. In common with his colleagues, 
Hr. Blaike is a zealous opponent of Freo-trado. The 
nomination of Hr. Hoheut Lincoln proves that even in 
the United States hereditary pretensions are sometimes, 
though rarely, recognized. 


IRELAND. 

T he powers graiitod to ihe Government by tbo Coercion 
Bill havo already boon exercised, and a considerable 
number of obscure agitators, arrested in nil parts of Ire¬ 
land, have been lodged in Kilmainhum Gaol. It is not 
•clear what has induced the GoveniTiienL to leave Mr. 
Dillon and Mr. Buennan, the most active and prominent of 
the disturbers, so long at liberty to continue thoir work of 
■agitation. Though some of tho lower members of tho 
conspiracy havo used langungo of a coarser and cruder 
kind than thoir chiefs, few more dehnito incitements to 
resistanco havo been uttered than Mr. Dillon’s. It is 
possible that a misplaced tenderness for tho position of a 
member of Parliament may havo influenced Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s Ministry. Certainly Mr. Dillon has been of con¬ 
siderable use to them already, and they may reasonably 
think that ho will continuo to justify their conduct. Unhap¬ 
pily the need for the application of the powers granted, or in 
•course of being granted, continues to bo shown. The 
murder in Westmeath was doliber.ile and wcll-plannod, and 
outrages of one sort or another continuo to be committed, 
though it is evident tlmt tbe strength of tho revolutionary 
movement is fur tho time broken. Payment of rent, tlie 
best of all signs of this, is becoming more and mure common, 
.and in cases of persistent refusal tbo soizure and sale of 
.stock has bccomo a reality instead of a farce. With charac¬ 
teristic boldness the Home Secuetakv remarked on Wed¬ 
nesday afternoon that the experiment of his Governmont 
in endeavouring to govern Ireland by the ordinary law 
bad failed, and hod shown that they were not justilicd in 
Attempting it. The apology would be more acceptable if 
nothing but loss of credit to tlni Government in respect of 
atatesmanship had resulted from their fancy for tho expe¬ 
rimental method. Tho relatives of the dead men who 
would bo alivo had the Governmont taken advice, the 
families who have been wholly or partially mined in tho 
coarse of their exporiments, may not perhaps bo fully np- 
peased by tho frankness of Sir William Harcouut’s testi¬ 
mony to his colleagues’ incapacity. 

The second measure necessary for tho complete pacificn- 
tion of..Ireland will probably become Jaw in a few dajs. 
Its passage through tbe Lower House has been dis- 


tingnisfaed by>^tho usual course of events irhioh must opeur 
whenever a measure is discussed under urgency. Some 
days of languid and unreal discussion of points more or 
less nnimportent, followed by several hours of un- 
in tormptea divisions on undiscussod and nnconsidered 
amendments, make up tbe programme. The anxiety 
shown by some Irish members in the coarse of tho debate 
for the future comfort of incarcerated persons may have 
been partly sclflsh, but tbe accounts of tho fate of the 
present piisoners of Kilmainhnm may reassure those 
who dread hardship for themselves and their friends. 
In all hut name, the disorderly persons upon whom 
Mr. Foustkr has laid bands are being treatod as flrst- 
clas-a mlsdomeaniints, and they have liberty of asso¬ 
ciation with each other. Portions of tho Land JiGagne 
funds are to bo devoted to their comforts—the usual 
and liutiiral end of political subscriptions in Ireland. 
Tlio ArniM Bill will not become law a day too soon. 
It is ovirlent that must of tlio countiy dlstriots are 
armed Io tlio toctb, and though liltlo is to bo fearod in 
tho slmpo of open rebellion or combined violonce on the 
great scale, it is impossible that the terror should cease so 
long in' tho inslrnmonts of maintaining it are in every¬ 
body’s hands. Not ihe least frequent cause of one of the 
worst class of outrages—forcible entry of houses by night—is 
the desire to obtain arms, and when it becomes difficult or 
imposBible to retain possession of these, tho motive for 
such outrages will cease. A still inoro important point 
is that the pa.ssing of the Arms Bill and the enforce¬ 
ment of its provisions ‘wdll prove to tho people more 
clearly than anythiiig else the vanity of their leaders* 
promii cs. From tho very beginning of the agitation Mr. 
Dillon and his imitators have been niiwearied in assuring 
their liiihrers that the Irish members of Parliament 
would take caro to seenro the right of possessing aims, 
calloii by ono of tho defenders of ihe cause the first 
right of a I'rccfnnn. It will, very shortly bo evident that 
i hey bn VO undoi taken what it is impossible for them to 
porform ; and, wlieii this is once cle.'ir, their pbwer will bo 
gone. I hut tho Irish tenants should bo protoeted in holding 
the ha vest, was tho chief proiuiso of Mr. ParnelL; that 
no re.sl riot,ion should be put on their arming themselves 
was tlio chief promise of Mi*. Dillon. Both pledges aro 
in couf.-o of being show'n to be futile; and tho Irish 
people, who nniitj witli a singular capacity of being duped 
a shrev Iti. sA which is quite sufficient to find out those 
wh<^ hi c duped them, will for the timo return to thoir 
noriniil . ••ndilioii of grudging obedience to the law. It 
would , i<);.iibly bo too much to hopo that the inutility of 
what I ' UuMK Secuetary calls tbe experiment of tho 
Govern io;.l will ho impressed on their minds or on 
those.I> liL,ir supporters and successors. 

Tlic - cuirenMuicps of tho absorption of tho House of 
Comuji III one particular kind of extraordinary business 
have lu • isod to bo felt, and tho iuconvoniciicos of the 
remedi liich have been applied to check obstruction 
also f'o ■■ 'o It is very dc.sirab]o that a day should bo 
found h .lie di.scussion of Mr. Staxiioi'e’s motion as to 
Cundii' , I th^ l*KiME Minister, while expressing his 
full Leu '*r tlio fact, is unable even to indicate a likely 
date. absoliifely ncces.snry that Supply should bo 

takcMi 1 , .d ; 3cb it is irnposBildo to say how progress 

oaii Ix'V I'l tvd Lo be made with it, at le.Tst under tho 
ordiruii . ilo'; of business. Supply is tbo favourite 
baitic-; id of members disposed to obstruction at 

all tinu ul it is scarcely likely that at this pre¬ 

sent til I lie position of vantage will be loft unoccupied 
by .- inurting from defeat. It is said that the little 

knoLoi iiio H-ulieals who havo given a fitful support 
to the ii nuMibcrs in the discussions on the two 
CoorcM' Is have represented lo their allies that tbo 
time is iTuno for regaining by a moderate attitude in 
^iR>pb' opinion of the English constituencies. 

It i.H no iliablo tluit the persona appealed to havo any 

desire i guiii tlio good opinion of tbe English con- 

htiiiicii .or Muit they will be disposed to waive an oppor¬ 
tunity idiiii'iMhsliig ike Government for the sake of 

plcasiii, ‘w oh.'^curu partisans. They can always count 
on tlic .poll id' these latter in any anarchio design 
withou 1) a consideration. Nor is it oertaiu that tho 
Irish 1 ti'»'r.‘i, though on tho whole they may havo 
broagi) fir siiHerings on themselves, have been in all 

cases t. 1 witrli strict fairness in tho application of tbe 
new Ul il' s. Tho brawl of Tuesday night was dis- 

oredital uuu.: i to Mr. Finiuan and to hia eolloagaes, 
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but it jg not cloar tliaf, technically, Mr, 0 *DoNKELh'S 
complaint of hariu*'* bcou tyrunnicallj Bilonced is ill- 
founded. It 18 * impossible for the C^irman of Com- 
mittocs or the Spi^akku hiuisulf to decide that a 
point of order is not to bo considered nntil he kuowe 
vhat tho point of order is, and on Tuesday night 
Dr, Playfaiu refused td allow the member for Diingarvau 
oven to state his point. Divination of what a luerabcr is 
going to say can hardly bo considered a satisfactory method 
of conducting ilio affairs of the Houso and the business of 
the nation. So long as griovances of this kind are allowed 
to exist, it is idle to expect that Irish members will abstain 
from troubling. It would probably bo idle to expect it, even 
if there were no such grievances; but the ruling of Dr. 
Playfair and tho oratory of tho lIOMii: SiicriKTAUv are 
calouluted to make trouhlo cerLiviD, as well as to nwako a 
fouling of Bymjmthy wliicli is inopportune as well as, on the 
whole, undeserved. iSynipathy with tho party of Air. 
Parnkll should be left to French ultra-liupublleans and to 
beaten candidates for posts of high station in America, a 
remarkable group of whom is said to have recently tele¬ 
graphed good wishes to n mooLiu*^ called for tho combined 
purpose of sympathizing with the Doors and tlio Land 
League. 


LOnU rORTESOUK ON THE EXTENSION OF 
THE FUANOmSK. 

L ord FORTESCUE, in tho emrent number of the 
I Ninctevnih Oiytiiury^ has suggested, undi‘r the appro¬ 
priate heading of “Our Next Leap in tho Dark,” some 
contrivances whiuh might perhaps render a new Refunu 
Bill not wholly mischievous. The uhjecLiori to allsehcraos 
of the kind is that they will certainly not bo adopted, 
Tlio object of so-called Parliainentary reformers is to 
insure the political preponderance of tho multitude, which 
in turn aiTords them tho necessary support, (rovornmont 
by agitators acting upon mobs is the democratic ideal, and 
even the metaphor of a leap in tho dark has almost ceased 
to be applicable. Tho leap will be into a visible abyss, 
from which there is 110 return. It unfortunately liappons 
that, through the operation of natural laws, tho disposition 
of constituonoioa to control their repreaentativeH increases 
in direct proportion to their own incompetence. Questions 
of foreign policy arc habitually debated by clubs and asso¬ 
ciations, including probably, with tho exception of a few 
demagogues, not a singlo capable judge of the merits of 
Buch couirovorBicB. The Liberal leaders, and especially 
their chief, are largely rosponsiblo for the fatal custom of 
appealing from rarlisinient to tho rabble. In not a single 
instance was Mr. Gladstone's wild and dangerous lan¬ 
guage checked or criticized by a popular audience. * TJie 
unanimity which ordinarily prevails in political clubs 
fiulllciently proves the wortlilcssncHS of their conclusions. 
Study, knowledge, and conscientious love of accuracy 
tend to produce difTerenccs of opinion. Tho war in the 
Transvaal, for instatifi(\ suggests many perplexing prob¬ 
lems to tlioso wlio uiulorstund its origin and tendency; 
but meetings of exciled Radicals are not for a moment 
puzzled. As English democracy has in recent times 
broken with national traditions, regard for tho honour of 
tho country has almost reused to afreet popular feeling. On 
all questions, domestic and foreign, tho verdict of tho 
numerical majority may be easily anticipated. ' 

The admission of tho agricultural Iabouror.s to the 
BuiTrago, combined with the institution of equal electoral 
districts, will practically disfriinchiso the educated portion 
of the commqnity. Lord Haiitinotun’s reputation for pru¬ 
dence is greatly impaired by Lis rasiiuess in pledging the 
Liberal party to honseliold sulTrage in counties; but in 
tho present btalo of polities, the promise is irrcvoeablc, and 
ihoso who, gave it have tho power to redeem it. The 
concession would perhaps in any case have been unavoid¬ 
able, though it might bavobocii advantageously postponed. 
In two or three years the man on tho other side of tho 
hedge will unite his oftorfa with his friend on this side 
to endanger or overthrow existing institutions. Lord 
FOEiEiCUE’s plan for averting a formidable danger is, at 
the ramo time, simplu and ingenious, though tho experi¬ 
ment which he proposes will never bo tried, lie would 
for tho puipoBo of elections include all rural districts 
within the of tlio nearest borough, so far as to in¬ 
troduce into tho borough couatituenoy all honseboldera 
who wore not possessed of the county ^aalifiioation. By 


thtt method, the county conatituenoy would be nntltered, 
while the agrlouUural labourer would obtain the volio 
which he is supposed to covet. If it were olijeoted that the 
borough constituency might be swamped. Lord FoBTESCffA 
would probably reply that, of two evils, he chooses the 
less. The Wge towns are already more domooratio than tho 
present county constituencios, and there would bo a smaller 
change in the representation than that which will be 
effected by the impending measure. Lord F6rtesode i» 
not altogotker satisOed with the Attorney-Geneiul's Bill 
for the prevention of bribery and treating. Hh apprehends^ 
probably with reason, that tho limitation of tho number of 
agents, and tho prohibition of employing canvassers, will 
diminish the proportion of actual voters to tho whole con- 
Btitaency, unless inflammatory speeches take the place of 
private solicitation; or unless disreputable election managers, 
willing to incur for a consideration the risk of punishmenl^ 
take tho place of rcs]>ectable solioitors. It may be added, 
j that iSir Henry James's scalo of ponaltjes is out of all pro- 
I portion to tho moral delinquency of corruption as it is 
measured by popular ostirnation. Exporienco shows that 
cxOoasive severity tends to defeat its objects, and that 
punishment ought to bo adjusted to the actual state of 
opinion, rather than to the judgment of strict moralists. 

Though the Ballot is, like almost all innovations, irrovo^ 
cable, those who disapproved of secret voting may bo par¬ 
doned if they regard with a certain complacency its partial 
failure. It prevents intimidation, and it abolishes much 
wholesome inffucnco ; but against bribery it appears to be 
powerless. Tiio particular form of miscarriage had noi 
boon foiesoon by friends or enemies; and it may be doubted 
whether rigorous legislation may not cause similar disap¬ 
pointment. The elector who sees no reason why he should 
vote gratuitously is likely to Hurvive till the commodity 
which ho Jia.s to sell becomes worthless from the enormoua 
number of votes. It is not known that there is any bribery 
at Manchester, Liverpool, or Glasgow, whore each vuter 
possesses only a small fraction of electoral power. On the 
other hand, it is possible that the enfranchisod rund 
householders may be more cheaply purchasable than 
tho workmen in the towns. If votes become nnsaleable,. 
or if it becomes dangerous to accept a bribe, the system of 
representation will be but slightly improved. An elector 
who abstains from selling his vote only because it is no 
longer marketable is not, on tho whole, a valuable member 
of a constituency. Xu many cases ho will place himself at 
the disposal of a frothy demagogue instead of earning tlio 
wages of corrnption from a dispassionate agent. Acce]>t. 
ancu of bribes may bo more degrading than political fanati¬ 
cism, but it is much less dangerous. If the system of tho 
Birmingham federation continues to flourish, the American 
form of currnption will perhaps suecoed to the ruder 
machinery of English bribery. Managers instead of con- 
Btitneiicies will receive pay for their services in maulpu- 
Jating elections. The defect of American candidates ia 
rather obscurity than extravagance. At a late meeting of 
Radical Clubs Mr. CowEN denounced the Birmingham 
organization on tho fanciful ground that it had streug- 
theued tho Ministers in their promotion of the Irish 
Coercion Bills. Ho bad himself defeated the local 
ABSociation at Newcastle when it insisted on his opposing 
the foreign policy of the late Government; but, if bo hail 
not been well known as a democratic politician, he would 
probably have been overpowered. 

Lord Fortescue refers with just contempt to the “ flesh 
“and blood” doctrine. Tho superstition which is sym¬ 
bolized by the phrase has seldom been more perversely 
exhibited than in some of tho Ministerial schemes for 
the regeneration of Ireland. Tho franchise which at tha 
present standard causes tho return of Mr. Ukaly and Mr. 
Bigoau to Parliament is to bo lowered as soon as tho 
obstructive faction allows the Government to introduce 
any of its measures. In many oonntios and borougho 
the change will Jiave no practical effect, though it 
may render tlio paucity of electors in some petty towns 
a little less ridiculous ; but it is assorted that it will 
weed tho Irish reprosentative body of tho few Con- 
servativofi and moderate Liberals who now hold their 
beats. A still more preposterous scheme has been devised 
for creatiug little county Parliaments, which will probably 
bo in many coses legalized branches of the Land League. 
There is no immediate necessity for any alteration in the 
grand jury system, though it involves some theoretical 
anomalies. If the grand juries make oooasional mistakes,, 
they have the merit of confining themselves to their owa 
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ImunAM. The proposed County Boards, to be elected, 
of course, bj household suffrage, will at once usurp poli¬ 
tical functions. The Boards of Guardians, with far nar¬ 
rower powers, have set them the example; a^nd the man¬ 
agers of the Land League are exerting themselves to pro- 
enre the election as Guardians of members of their own 
body. It is idle to attempt to conciliate the advocates of 
Home Rule by offering them a moro complete control over 
local business. Their objects are not administrative, bnt 
political; and any powers which they may acquire would 
be used for purposes of agitation, without regard to the 
interests of property. It is probable that elected local 
Governments of counties may succeed better in Krigland j 
bnt there also the power of imposing burdens is likely to 
be separated from liability to bear them. Tho lato Go- 
Temment is greatly to blame for its negligence or weak¬ 
ness in not carrying a reasonable and moderate moasuro. 
The formers cared little at tho time for concessions which 
had been urgently demanded on their behalf; but it was 
certain thot their claims would bo renewed if they wore 
not satisfied in advance. 


GERMANY; 

T he Imperial Parliament bus been immediately on its 
reassembling provided with a subject to discuss 
which any other I?ar]iamcnt would regard as of couaidor- 
ablo importanco to itself and to the nation. It has had 
submitted to it by Prince Bisriarck a project by which the 
Budget shall be voted for two years, and tho Parliament 
shall be elected for four years and only meet every other 
year. The Liberals naturally object that this scheme 
would kill the Parliamentary life of Germany. Tho more 
fact that the German Parliament was on a different foot¬ 
ing from all other Parliaments would discourage members, 
and lead them to think that their duties wore not of so 
serious a naturo as is Bupp')scd generally to bo involved 
in tho ezisicnco of a Parliament. The nation, too, would 
no longer look to Parliament as tho exponent of its 
wishes and the gnardiau of its interests. Tho OovorTiment 
would be always governing, and tho Parliament would be 
only occasionally discussing. Some members of tho 
Clerical and Oonsorvativo parties feel thests obvious objec¬ 
tions so strongly that they are only willing to agree to the 
proposals of tho Chance tLOR on tho cunditioii that the 
Parliament, although voting a Budget for two years, shall 
still meet every year for other than liiianeial purposes. 
This is a kind of comproiniso which pleases men who on a 
question of principle do not like to vote really either 
way. It would not in practice restore to Parliament 
tho authority and position which would be abandoned 
by voting the Budget for two years. Tho experience 
of all Parliaments siiows that when liations are new to 
Parliamentary life, they jMirt with everything if they part 
with the control of li nance. A Govern merit which is 
sure of its money can always prevent any business being 
transacted of which it docs not approve. If tho Gorman Par¬ 
liament mot in tho years when no Budget was to be voted, 
tho Government could bring its proceedings to an abso¬ 
lute standstill by the simjile process of not proposing 
anything. Although tiro Parliament may theoretically 
initiate measures, 3'et the schemo of the German Con- 
stttution is such that no proposal has the slightest clmtice 
of sucooSB unless it comes from the Chancellor with the 
assent of tho Eodoral Council. Tho Chancellor nmy 
have some motives of his own for making proposals, Imt 
if he is indifferent to suggtsstions which the country 
would like to see adopted, the only mode by which ho can 
bo roused into involuntary activity is by making him in some 
degree uncertain as to the amount of money that will hu 
voted. When ho of his own accord makes a proposal, the 
infiuenoe of tho Govcrniuent is so strung that he is toler¬ 
ably sura to bavo bis way in the main, and the only instru¬ 
ment of preventing his having Ins way altogether, and of 
driving him to make some concessions, is, again, tho power 
of tho purse. In tho altcrnaio years the Parliament would ' 
bo in a dead-alive state, doing what the Ciiancellor orders, 
or doing nothing if ho ordered nothing, and would soon be 
as anxious to be prorogued os ho could be to prorogue it. 

The arguments by which tho proposed ohango is de¬ 
fended are worth noticing. In tho first place, it is said 
with much reason that, if the Budget is considered merely 
as a financial arrangement, it is much better to allow it i 
to oontmne in force for a time sufficiont to test tbo morits | 


of its provisions. What amount mnst be raised to provide 
for tho wants of tho nation, and how shall it bo raised, are 
the only two questions which have to be decided whon a 
Budget is brought forward. The ordinary wants of a 
nation may be easily forecast for n couple^ of yoaro, and 
the taxes which aro the right taxes to impose in one 
year will in all probability bo the right taxes to ira- 
poso in tho next year. And, if this is more or loss 
trne of all Budgets, it is specially true of tho Budget 
of a federal State. The wants of the whole German nation 
aro much moro constant and can be much moro easily 
ascortaiiicd than the wants of each smaU State, and the 
scliorao of taxation adopted must noecssarily bo of a broad 
and general kind. For tho purpose of ettoctivc Parba- 
montary rontrol an annual Budget is indispensable, but for 
more financial purposes a biennial Budget is at least as 
good as an annual, and in tho case of Egypt tho latest 
dovico of linaneiul ingenuity has btjen to draw up a per- 
mnnont Budget as most condueivo to tho interests of the 
Governmout, tho nation, and the national creditors. The 
advantages of enacting that tho German I’arliament shall 
bo elected for four years instead of for throe, as at present, 
have been pointedly nrgtid by Herr Wini>tH()HST. As 
things are now, ho said, the elected aro in the first year so 
full of their triumph, that they can think of nothing 
else. In tlio last year they are wholly absorbed 
in manoouvroa for being rc-clcettjd, and thus they 
have only one year in wliicli they can approach 
public business in a spirit of appropriate calmnos.'i and 
impartiality. This is a good argument for Parliaments 
lasting four years if they meet annually, but it scarcely 
applies to I^arliamcnts that meet only every other year> 
for they must meet either in tho first or cJho in tiro lost 
ear of their existence. But tho chief reason assigned fur 
urying tho Gorman Parliament every other year is that 
its continued vitality interferos with tbo life of the Prussian 
Parliament. The proceedings in the Parliament that is 
really important aro cut short in order that the proceed¬ 
ings of tho Parliament that is comparatively unimportant 
may begin, in spito of all proclamations of German Unity, 
and Prince Bismarck’s denunciations of partioularism, 
it is every day becoming moro and moro evident that 
tho Gorman Empire is a moro appeudago of Prussia. 
Of all domestic qacBtions, that of tho Ciilturkampf is 
tho most burning. It is csRcntially a German question; 
for tho only kind of justification (»f tho laws against tho 
clorgy is that tho clergy were formerly accused, and are 
still suspected, of intriguing against tho German Empire. 
But, a.s Herr WINDTIIORST said, tho field of battlo in v^ich 
tho fight of tho Gultiirkampf most bo fought is tho Prus- 
siaii, not the German, Parliament. In spito of all his 
failures, he still hopes to win. Ho and his friends will, in 
the long run, ensure the triumph of religion over culture. 
But what he has to do is to persnade or frighten Prussia 
into a surrender. If he can but do tJiat, Germany will at 
once follow tho Iced of Prussia; bnt ho might as well talk 
to the wiuds as address Germany while Prussia is against 
him. 

That Prince Bismarck’s proposal would kill Parliamen- 
■tary life in Germany would bo incontestable if only it 
could be said to bo clear that therd is any Parliamen¬ 
tary life in Germany to kill. Tho German Parliament 
does not appear to care whether it is buried or not. 
This is one of the most singular spectacles that Parlia¬ 
mentary history has ever presented. There have been 
many instances of a Parliament resisting vehemently its 
suppression. There have been instances equally nume¬ 
rous of a Parliament welcoming a conqueror or turn¬ 
ing tail before him; but a Parliament which treats tho 
(piestioii whether it shall or shall nob be condemned to 
impotence with the equanimity with which tbo House of 
CominoiiH deliberates whether it shall or shall not sit 
on the day of the Derby is a now and astonishing 
body. The German Parliament could not come to a 
dccLsioii, because there was not a full House. More than 
half the members thought that the question to be decided 
was nub ouo of enfficient importanco to make it worth 
wbilo for tliein to take tho trouble to be present. What is 
the use of talking of the Parliamentary life of a nation 
which cannot get half of its representatives to concern 
themselves when this I’arliamontary life is to be snuffed 
oubf Prince Bismarck's health, too, is an unfailing 
barometer of the real interest that is felt in any political 
question. He ganged tlie amount of excitement arooeed by 
his proposal, and found it to be so slight, that ho sent word 
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tbai he was too ill to oome himself to give explanations, then 
got well enough to give a large political dinner, i 
and then was again tob ill to speak. A Parliament that 
was so little interested in Its own life and death was not 
worth addressing. If the German Parliament had been 
really interested in the matter, the proposal would pro¬ 
bably never have been made. Prinoe Bismarck, it must 
be owned, knows his countrymen well. He has calculated, 
and calculated rightly, on the progress of Socialism in 
Germany. Socialism desires the absorption of the nation 
in the State. Parliaments necessarily oppose this absorp¬ 
tion, ifuless they are tho mere tools of the Government; 
and in Germany Parliaments have always been frail 
pfants, and are now being fast smothored by the 
strong rank grass of Socialism. The German State, 
not tho German Parliament, is coming to be looked at as 
tho embodiment of German unity. And w'iih such 
n form of Socialism, biennial, or oven qnadriennial. 
Budgets are in complete harmony. Socialists, like all 
other people, wish to know how much of the produce of 
labour the Stato intends to consume for its own purposes, 
and how this produce is to bo levied. When qnce the 
announcement is made, there is no reason why what is 
annonneed should not remain in operation for a consider¬ 
able time. Prince Bismarck has recently acknowledged 
that he is as much afraid of what in Gorinany is called 
Particnlarism os over. But he thinks, and perhaps rightly, 
that, if he can bat enfold Particnlarists in the meshes of 
a Socialist State, they will thenceforth lie still and give no 
more trouble. 

THE *HAMPSTRAD HOSPITAL CASE. ‘ 

O N Saturday last the manugers of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board were skill r0gardles.s of their fate. 
The jadgment of the Uoaso of Lords on the appeal in the 
Hampstead case had not then boon delivered, and they 
could send an answer to the Chelsea deputation which 
breathed nothing bat stern resistance. Before forty-eight 
hours were over their strength had gone from them. The 
deoision of the Queen's Bench Division upon which they 
have so obstinately relied had been finally overruled, and 
for the future it rests with a jujy to decide whether a 
small-pox hospital is a nuisance. The Chelsea Committee 
met mi Tuesday to determine what they should next do to 
obtain for iho district they represent the immunity which 
Hampstead has already secured for itself. They very pro- 
perl)| decided not to interfere with the patients at present 
under treatment in tho Fulham hospital, but to take im- 
mediat-e action to prevent any more patients from being 
sen,! thither. Tho Metropolitad Asylums Board have 
so etcadily rejected all notion of compromise, and taken 
tijeir stand upon their statutory rights, that they can- 
wonder that the districts aFected by their action 
should show themselves equally persistent. It may bo 
at once conceded that tho managers of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board are not likely to receive very tender treat¬ 
ment at the hands of a jury. The order appealed against 
in the Hampstead case was an injunction not to use 
certain buildings “ as. a hospital for small-pox or any other 
** infectious or contagious disorder in suck manner as to 
** create a nuisance to the plaintiiEfs.” For the purpose of 
tho appeal it was assumed that tho Hampstead hospital 
had been used in such manner as to create a nuisance, 
the contention of the Asylums Board being that they 
have a statutory authority to create a nnisance if they 
cannot do their work without creating one. The jadg¬ 
ment of the House of Loi'ds finally disposes of this 

{ dca. The Asylums Board is charged by Act of Par- 
ianient with tho duty of providing aBjluuis for reception 
or relief of tho sick, insane, or infirm poor, and for 
this purpose the managers are to purchase or hire 
the necessary buildings. If no buildings suitable to the 
purpose are to bo had, tho managers are directed to buy 
laua and build on it, but they are not invested with any 
compulsory powers of purchase. In the opinion of the 
House of Lords all these things may be done without 
causing a nuisance, and there is conseqnenily no reason to 
suppose that tho Legislature contemplated the creation of 
a nuisance as in any way incidental to the action of the 
Board. Sad it done so, it would have taken care to 
give the managers tho right to buy what land they 
wanted, and to ftr any claims for compensation that might 
arise from the na^ to which U was to be put. By domg 


neither of these ikiaigp Barliameat oleaily ahowed that U 
had no intention to give the ntanageilEe the power they had 
assomed to themselves. It will be .opeUt of course, to the 
managers to contend in each porticiilar otse that a hospital 
is not used in such a manner as to create a nuisance. 
There is ezoeedinglyiittle ohanoe, however, that any sneh 
contention will be listened to. The syinpathieB of a jury 
will naturally be with tho public who are exposed to in- 
feotion by the collecting together of a large number of 
small-pox patients from various parts of London, and, mu 
less the managers are prepared with muoh more conclusive 
evidenoe than any which has yet been brought forward, the 
verdict iu the Fulham case will probably 1» identical with 
the verdict in the Hampstead case. 

If the managers are wise, they will at once endeavour 
to como to terms with their adversaiy. It is plain that 
in any future proceedings at law they will be at a serious 
disadvautago. Public opinion is a^inst them, and the 
verdicts of juries are very apt to give publio opinion the 
force of law. It cannot be to their interest to have each 
small-pox hospital in turn made the object of a law suit, 
in which, if the dignity of tho managers is saved, the 
public purse will be heavily drawn upon. The decision 
of the House of Lords makes fresh legislation impera¬ 
tively necessary. There are now an unusually large 
number of small-poz patients to be dealt with, and it 
is impossible to deal with thorn efiectoally until it has 
been settled whether they are to bo nursed in their own 
houses or taken away, and, if taken away, whether they 
aro to be carried to a parish hospital or to a hospital 
in which tho patients of many parishes are collected 
beneath a single roof. It was stated at the mooting of 
the AsylumH Board on Monday that some of the central 
London parishes object to the local treatment which is 
desired by the parishes in the suburbs. The reason of 
this difibrcnco of view is plain. A small City parish is 
not likely to have many small-pox cases arising within its 
own borders; and, if it can but get rid promptly of the 
few that do arise, the chances of infection will be much 
lessened. No one has over proposed to set np a small¬ 
pox hospital in the centre of London, so that the parishes 
in question can preach the benefit of the aggregate 
system with perfect safety to thomselves. The large 
suburban parishes, on the contrary, cannot hope to 
ho without frequent coses within their own boundary, 
while they are naturally marked out as sites for 
large hospitals, supposing tho aggregate systom to 
be adopted. They are consequently as mucu led by 
circumstances to favour tho treatment of tho disease 
in tho locality in which it has arisen as the City parishes 
aro led to favour its treatment iu some other locality. 
Morally speaking, perhaps, there may not be much to 
choose between the two cases. Each district wishes to 
have sinall-pox tre<atcd in the way which will do least 
barm to its own people. But tho case of the suburbs has 
one advantage over tho case of the centre. The suburbs 
may be selfish, but their selfishness takes the form of 
readiness to bear their own burden, provided that they 
are not laden with other people's burdens in addition. 
The centre, on the contrary, is not oven willing to bear its 
own burdens. If tho two could change places, they 
would possibly change their opinions at the same time; 
but, tliougb in this respect they may stand on tho same 
level, it cannot be denied that the desire of the subu^ 
to treat their own cases, and no others, is superficiany 
more respectable than the desire of the centre to get rid 
even of its own. 

Between these two views, however, there is a gulf fixed 
which to all appearance can only bo bridged over by Aot 
of Parliament. Mr. Talbot, speaking on behalf of the 
Asylums Board, is to ask Mr. Dopsox next Monday 
whether “ he is prepared by legislation or otherwise to 
securo to tho inhabitants of the metropolis the advan- 
tageb which were intended to be conferred by the 
“ establishment of hospitals for fever or small-pox.” That 
is a very reasonable inquiry to make, and it is one which 
even in the present almost hopeless state of pnbUo bnsi- 
ness ought to receive but one answer. In oneway or 
another the advantages whioh were intended to bo con¬ 
ferred upon London by the Act of 1867 ought to be con¬ 
ferred still, and if the Local Government Board had not the 
power to make the nocessary provisions^ it onght to apply 
to Parliament for f^esh TOwers. It must not be tidceu for 
granted^ however, that ^ese advantages can only be con¬ 
ferred in the way contemplated by the .Act of 1867. 
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^0 tliingi it least will have to be considered before resort¬ 
ing to fbither legislation in that sense. In the first plaoe^ is' 
apjthini^ gained by ooUecting the smidl-poz patients of 
London in a few outlying hospitals ? At present four such 
hoi^itals undertake the charge of 804 patients, 140 being 
at Homerton, X19 at Stookwell, siS at unhappy Fulham, 
and 327 at still more unhappy jDoptford. It is contended 
by the districts in whiob these hospitals are placed that 
they are still more a source of disease than they otherwise 
would be 1^ reason of the number of patients treated in 
them. Bach fresh case admitted multiplies the ohancos 
that the infection will be communicated to the houses 
near. It is contended by the districts through -which the 
patients have to pass that the chances that tho infection 
will he communicated to others .are increased by their 
needless conveyance over long distances. If a small-pox 
cose is treated where^ it arises, the danger is limited 
to that particular neighbourhood. If it is carried 
to a hospital six miles off, it may, according, to this 
view, communicate the disease to the whole district over 
which the patient travels. This is tho case against 
largo hospitals, and it remains to be scon whothor tho 
managers of the Asylums Board cau rebut the evidence on 
which it is founded. In tho next place, is there any truth 
in the theory that a patient’s chance of recovery is ])Osi- 
tively loasened by bis being placed in a largo hospit.al ? 
This also has. boon often assorted of lute; and, if it can be 
made good, tho last stronghold of the managers will have 
been carried* It might conceivably be expedient to insist 
on the establishment of largo hospitals in the suburbs if it 
were found that the patients recover very much more 
surely and quickly when they are treated in this way than 
when they are treated in parisli hospitals. Consideration 
for tho general welfare of London might override considera¬ 
tion for the particular welfare of this or that district. But 
if patients die in larger nuuihcrs when they are brought 
together in a few hospitals than when tliey aro scattered 
over many small ones, general cqnally with local interests 
demand that the aggregate system shall ho discontiuned. 
This is tho issue upon which tho Local Government 
Board has now to bring its medical knowledge to bear. 


M. OAMBETTA’S MORNING <7ALL. 

F rench politicians may fairly be congratulated on tho 
ease with which they get up a sensation. The talk 
of Paris for the last week has been tho wonderful fact that 
the President of the CnAMBnu of Dei’liijcs has called on the 
President of the Republic. This unprecedented event has 
been the subject of official notes and inspired statements, 
as well as of articles embodying every shade of fhvonruble 
or unfavourable comment. The whole affair conveys a 
useful warning to p*eat personages not to alkiw tlicir 
mutual relations to become so distant that when it is neces¬ 
sary for thorn to go into conference t!my cannot visit one 
another without becoming objects of universal attention. 
Possibly M. Gambeita may not dislike the testimonj which 
is thus afforded to tho exceptional importance which 
now attaches to his slightest movement. But, though it 
may answer his present purpose that his call upon M. 
Gsiiivr should be the object of as much spccalation us tho 
visit of one Emperor to another, it is not a happy state of 
thiifgB for Frapee. Real und nominal authority ought to 
go together. There may bo reasons why tho most power¬ 
ful man in France should hold no political office, but they 
are at best‘reasons which servo as guides in making a 
choice between evils. 

The purpose of M. Gambetta’s visit has been variously 
described as to convert M. Gb^vt to the merits of the 
Scrutin de liste, and to assure him that, whether he be- 
comes a convert or not, M. Gambktta has no intention of 
disturbing him in his seat. From tho missionary point of 
view, the call does not appear to have been snccessful. 
M. GrISvt has been fortunate in lighting upon an argu¬ 
ment whioh it is not at all easy for M. Gambetta to dispose 
of. Will the result of the general election, if it takes 
place under the Scrutin de listen be identical with, or dif¬ 
ferent from, that result if the election be held under the 
Scrutiu d'arrondmement P This is in appearance a most 
innocent and xmtural ouestion, but it places tho advocates 
of the^ Scrutin de Uate in an. exceedingly embarrass- 
ing dilemma. If they reply that the change i]» the 
distribution of the electors will make no material change 
in the composition of the Chamber of Deputies, they 


at once lay tbemsolves open to the rejoinder, Then why 
make all this ado about nothing? It was not in this 
mild way that the Scrutin de lute was defended when first 
the question was mooted. It used then to bo said that 
M. Gamiieti’A wanted a Chamber returned by a different 
process from that now in use because he wanted a different 
Chamber from that now returned. Ho could not toko 
office until he saw his way to forming a Government 
which could count upon a hotnogoueous body of fiup- 
portors in tho Legislature, ami this he felt sure could 
never be obtained in a Chumi.or tdectod by tho Struiin 
d*arrondiascmvnt. If, on tho other hand, tho defenders of 
tho Serutin de listc make answer that they expect tbe 
adoption of their proposal to make a radical clmngo in 
the composition of tho Chamber, tboy risk tbo loss of that 
general Republican support w'ithout which they cannot 
bo sure of carrying the Bill. So long ns a .deputy 
is allowed to hope that his seat will bo as safe under 
tho proposed system as it is under tho existing system, 
he is under many iudacoments to vote for tho Hill. It is 
much pleasanter, no doubt, tube M. Gam retta’s friend than 
to bo M. Gambetta’s eneiny. But, if M. Gamiseita’s friend¬ 
ship is to do no more towards bringing him back to 
Parliamentary life than M. Gambett'a’s enmity, it will bo 
better for liim t<» keep to the system under which he has a 
safe seat rather than wander off to one under which ho may 
very po.ssihly Lave no s(‘at at all. If success under tho 
Scrutin dc lisfVy and tho possibilities that may How from 
M, Gamueita’s good will, are but the two birds in tho bush, 
tho deputy may after all determino to abide by tbe bird 
in the hand in tho shape of snece.ss under the Scrutin 
d'arromlisi^cnncnt. The statement of tho argnment in this 
form does infinite credit to M. Gui^vy’s practical in¬ 
genuity. After all, if M. Gambetta is to get Scrutin 
dc listc voted, he must get it voted by the present 
Chamber. iSo long^as tho inembers of that Chamber 
think that by voting it they seenro thoir ro-olection 
by JM.' Gamiietta’s help, they may reasonably prefer this to 
securing their re-election in opposition to him. Tho im- 
iiicdiato prospect is the same in tho latter case as in tbe 
former, while tho ultimate prospect is very much better. 
But if it once comes to bo believed by tho members 
of tho existing Cbambor that M. Gambf.T'IA’s object iii 
forcing on tho adoption of the Scrutin dc litfic is to replace 
i.hcm by deputies better siiitud to his idca.s, they wilb no 
longer be under any inducement to vote for it. If under 
no circumstances can they look IbrM. Gambe'ita’s support, 
their best policy i.s to rc.sist an alteration in tho distribu¬ 
tion of the electors which will have tho effect of making 
his support indispensable. 

The partifiouB of tho Scrutin de listc so plainly see the 
force of these eonsidcrations that they aro taking 
every opportunity to a.ssure tho deputies that no radicah 
change in tho coinpo.HiUon of the Uhamlor i.s dreamed 
of. Indeed, they could not cliangcj it, oven if tho^ would. 
Of what use would it bo to run unknown men agaimst can¬ 
didates who between tlicui have for years past secured the 
confidence of tho wliule department. In thoir several 
arrojidiidtcuicnts these caiulidfitcN possess legitimato influ¬ 
ence, and tho authority which naturally belongs to men 
W'bom the choieo of the electors has already sent to ropre- 
seni them in tho JjCgislaturo. What could bo more foohsh 
and more certain to provoke defeat than to ignore such 
considerations as the.so ? Even if it wore possible to vary 
tho ^ compo.sition of the ^^hamber by a resort to the.so 
tactics, there would be no advantage to bo gained. Upon 
all essential points the existing Chamber is in harmony 
with tho country, and as this is the one indispensable con¬ 
dition of a good representative body, it would bo impossi¬ 
ble to change it for the better. Hero, however, comes in M. 
Grevy’s question—Then why change it at all ? The answer 
given is that, though the same men would come back to tho 
Chamber under tho Scrutin de lisie as under tho Scrutin 
d'arrondissenienty they would come back less trammelled by 
local obligations. When they have a larger body of elec¬ 
tors at thoir back the deputies will feel a larger sense of 
responsibility, and be able more completely to subordinate 
the interests of their particular district to tho interests of 
the country at largo. Whether this be true or not, it is 
evident tlmt to argue the question on this ground is to 
make it one of veiy secondary importauco. So long as it 
could bo contended that under the Scrutin de lisle tbo 
choice of the electors would fall upon a different typo ot 
candidate from that in which it falls under the See'fin 
d^arrondissement, the Bill was, atall ovents, w'ortli discus >ioi» 
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If the choice of the electors is to fall upon the same 
type of candidates under both forms of Scrutiny the 
change is not groat onoogh tu excite much enthusiasm. 

Gaubetta, however, wbet*e the manufacture of enthu¬ 
siasm is oonconied, is able, unlike the Israelites, to make 
bricks without stmw, and it would bo extremely rash to 
suppose that ho will not find an opportunity in the course 
of the next few mouths for the exercise of this useful 
talent. This is not the first time that M. Gii£vy has been 
credited with a determination to shtike himself free of 
M. Qambktta, and to form a Ministry which shall be in¬ 
dependent enough to act alone. Hitherto, however, nothing 
has come of these bold resolutions. M. Gu^vt was supposed 
to sympathise with M. on h'i:uvciNKT, but this did nut for 
a moment postpone M. ue h'ltTcroi net’s fa)]. In the same 
way, it is now supposed that M. Gp.fivv will insist on his 
Ministers saying definitely wliiuU side they nre going to 
take in the appronuhing dobutu. If any members of the 
present Cabinet rofa.se to support the tSr.nitin Wurrondtasc- 
ment, they must make wiiy for successors of sounder 
views. It is didlcult to feel much conlidenco in the 
execution of thc.su magnauimouB designs. [J11I0.SS they 
are to remain mere dreams, they must iuv'olve the possi¬ 
bility, at all events, of an open quarrel between M. 
GiiEvr and M. Gambktta, and this is a danger which 
oven a courageous man may not foci di8po.sud to 
encounter. If Scrutin dc liate is carried against the 
Cabinet, it will be carried against the President of the 
IlErDmJO, who stands behind the Cabinet. In that case 
will the rosigiiationa which must follow tlio adoption of tho 
new scheme stop short at tho Cabinet H AVill not the 
I’ltE.'^iDENT himself feel that bo has been personally convicted 
of misintorproting tbo feeling of the country, and that 
ibore is nothing left for him to do o.xcopt to resign his 
ofiico ? The Paris CorrcSf)ondcnt of tho Timru lias an 
alternative solutioii to suggest in a recognition, by M. 
(jANUETTA of “ tho necessity for tho Republic of proveuting 
“ tho promatnro close of its first real Presidency.” It is 
not impossible that M. Gambetta will bo inoro impressed 
with tho necessity for the Ue()ablic of hastening the elec¬ 
tion of the first real President. 


RAILWAYS IN THE BALKAN PENINSULA. 

ri’^IlE Treaty of Berlin, so far os it affected Eastern 
JLy. Europe, contained two sots of provisions. There were 
tendturial and ]>olitical arrangemeuts embodyiug tbo re¬ 
sults of war or designed to preveuL war in the future, and 
there were arrangements which con torn {dated the estab¬ 
lishment of a state of peace, and regulated tlio communi¬ 
cations by water and land between Austri.-i, ’J’urkoy, and 
the provinces which had at one iimi^ formed part of 
Turkey, Tho two chief of thc.se j)rovisions w'(!ro those 
regarding the waterway of tho Danube and tboso regard¬ 
ing a railway from some part of Au.striiin territory to 
Constantinupio. The treaty laid down that, in order to in¬ 
crease the guarantees of navigjitiou on tho Danube, wliicli is 
recognized as of European interest, all fortresses and Ibrt Ifi- 
catioiis then existing on tho course of the river from the Iron, 
Gales should bo razed, and no new ones erected. No 
vessel of war was to navigate the Daiitibo below tlio Iron 
Gales, and regulations rospeoting navigation, riv^T police, 
and suporvisioD w'ere to bo drawn up by the Euroiiean 
Commission, assisted by dologatos of the riverain Stut(!s. 
Tho exeention of the works intended to rouiovo tbe 
obstacles which the Iron Gates and tho Cataracts place in 
tho way of navigation was entrusted to Austria and the 
riverain States on this part of tho river—that; is, 
liouniania, Servia, and Bulgaria wore bound to afford 
©very necessary facility for tho prosccuiiuii of the enter¬ 
prise. Koai'ly throo years have passed since tho Treaty 
of Borlhi was signed, and this long timo has been consumed 
in preliminary negotiations. Austrialius not begun the works 
at ill© Iron Gates, tho fortresses below the Iron Gates have 
not boon razed, and tho rogulutioiis determining tho user 
of tho waterway have not boon drawn up. Austria may 
have beeii very glad not to have had to find monoy for cx- 
poQsive works, and tbe Bulgarians may liuvo been rclno- 
tant to raze fortresses which they got without any tioublo 
to thomBelves, and which their great protector may have 
taught it oonyeniei^t they should retain. But tho hitch 
iu the negotiations has been, at least nominally, in fram¬ 
ing tho regulations of tho waterway. Austria wished for 


an aoknowledged sopremaoy in the Ooininiasio]! by which 
these regulations were to be put in exeention. The minor 
Sleites, and eepeoially Roninania, denied the title of Ahetria 
to this snpremaoy. Below the Iron Gates the river flows 
between Mnmanian and Bulgarian territoiy, or wholly in 
Roumanian territory, until it tonohes Russia on the 
left bank of the Kilia mouth. Russia, therefore, was 
interestod in insisting on the equality of the rive¬ 
rain States, and through Roumahia combated the 
pretensions of Austria. At last the protracted con- 
fliot appears to be on the eve of being brought to a 
close. Austria aud Roumania are both satisfied, and to 
I celebrate this bappy state of things the Prince of Rou- 
! MANIA, it is said, intends in a few weeks' time to proclaim 
! himself a King. What good it can do him or his country 
that bo should be called a King would not be obvious 
woro it not that Greece has for *hal£ a century been 
allowed to have a King, and the Roumnuians not unnatu¬ 
rally think that an honour conceded to Grecco should not 
bo denied to thorn. They are much richer than the 
Greeks, much more nnmorouB, and have really fought and 
distinguishod tbemsolvcs iu fighting; and if it is objected 
that tboir King may bo any day upset by a revolution, 
they may reply that this is not only true of Greece in a 
general way, but that at this moment the King of Greece 
is threatened with a revolution unless he will allow his 
brave subjects to ilesh thoir swords. 

With regard to railways, tho treaty provided that 
8orvia, so far as it was cuMVoniont, should take the place 
of tho Porte iu tho engagements which Turkey hod con¬ 
tracted towards Austria and towards a Company for 
making and working tho railways which were to pass 
through what had bocorno Servian territory. Further, in 
tho sanguine and gushing language of diplomacy, it was 
laid down that tho conventions necessary for carrying ont 
the contemplated railway should be concluded betwoou 
Austria, Turkey, Servia, and Bulgaria immediately after 
tho signing of tho Treaty. In real life the ropreseutativos 
of the four Powors have only iu the last few weeks begun 
to discuss what are tho existing engagements by which any 
of thorn are bound, and, in a still mure vagne way, what now 
engagements they shall each of thorn ntiderlakc. Austria 
lias long contemplated the establishment of railway com¬ 
munication between Vienna and Constantinople,and in 1875 
it got Turkey to undertake to prolong tho existing lino 
from Conslantinoplo to Tatar Bazardjik not only to 
Sophia, which is now the capital of Bulgaria, but to Nisb, 
which is iLOW Servian, bub was then on tho Turkish side 
of tbe Servian frontier. This is tho lino w’hich tho treaty 
provided shonld bo carried out; but tho treaty has re¬ 
mained iiioperativp, because, before work could bo begun, a 
number of preliminary points had to bo settled, and at 
prosehi none of these points have been settled. It had 
first to be ascerluinod where the money was to come from, 
and then what duties were to bo levied at each frontier. Then 
what were to bo tbo rates for throagh freight; aud, lastly, 
aud above all, what direction tho railway was to take. It 
is especially Austria that wants to get railways made 
through territory that was or is Turkish, and Austria 
has two very distinct points that she wishes to reach. 
She wishes to ges to OoiistantinopJo, and she wishes to 
get to Salonica. Tho difllculty of dealing with small 
jealous States like Servia aud Bulgaria is so great that at 
one time Austria, in order to reach Salonica, contemplated 
a lino from Brod through Bosnia, and then through purely 
Turkish territory. The engineering difiioulties, and the 
extreme poverty of tho districts which this line would 
traverse, appear to have induced Austria to abandon this 
project. Salonica and Constautinoplo may be both 
reached by diverging lines from Sophia; but to get from 
Vienna to Sophia there aro two distinot routes, each of 
which lias much to recommend it. The one line may be > 
tonmed the Servian, tbe other tho Roumanian lino. The 
first would go from Pesth down tho valley of the Danube, 
would Gross tho Drave, and would enter Servia by an 
enormous viaduct connecting Semlin and Belgrade, whence 
it would proceed along the valley of the Morava to. 
tbo Bnlgarian frontier aud bo carried on to Sophia. Tho 
other would start from Hermanstadt, the capital of 
Transylvania, which is already in railway oommanioa- 
tion with Vienna, would get throagh tho Carpathians by 
the Uosenthurm pass, would cross Danube somewhere 
near Rahova, and would thence proceed iflong the valley 
of tho Iskor to Sophia. Austria, after having long 
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Hesitatod, seexiis to have decided to give the preference to 
Servia. The Servian route is considerably the shorter, and 
Austria may have found it easier to deal with Servia than 
with Bonmania. But, ae Austria wishes to get to Salonica 
from Sophia as well as to Constantinople, sho bos to 
nerotiate with Bulgaria and Turkey for this new line as 
wml as for the old lino from Sophia to Constantinople; 
and as the country through which the main lino and the 
diverging line are to pass is very rongh and difficult, there 
are endless opportunities for discussiot^ as to the direction 
the railways are to take, where junctions are to bo formed, 
and who is to nndortako the most costly portions of tho 
work. 

The money difficulty, great ns it may seem, will not stop 
the enterprise being some day carried out. Wl.: ' iver 
direction the linos to Constantinople and Salonica may 
nltimately take, the nature of tho ground must bo such as 
to make the cost very great. Tho lines must luicossarlly 
bo lines with innumerable euttings, bridges, and tunnels. 
To say that the districts iravorsod will bo for tho most 
part poor is to paint’thorn in too favourable colours. They 
arc not so much poor as unoccupied by civilized man. Jt 
must also bo long before the thnmgli traflio can bo of a 
lucrative kind. As for Turkey tiinling a sixpence for rail¬ 
ways, that is entirely out of the quealiim at prosent, and 
mnst bo out of tlio quoslion for many y(!ar.s. Nothing 
more hopeless than the state of Turkish (iiianeo can be 
imagined. Taxes are being demanded live years in 
advance, and tho la.st poor belongings of llns miser¬ 
able provincials arc being sold to satisfy lids extor¬ 
tionate demand. Tim J’orto cnTinot borrow, for bankers 
will not lend unless they ai(j allowed to eolleet the 
Customs duties, and Turkey stie.ks to its laht shred 
of indepondonco, and knows tli.nt a riovL'runinut which 
allows foreigners to collect its Cn^lotus duties is a servant 
and not a master. But Austria is planning thoso railways 
in view, not of tho present, but of the future. It means 
to hold in its control tlio lines of eomtuanieai.ion botween 
Vienna, the Bosphopus, and tho yKgcan, for strategic and 
political, not for financial, rcaeoas. If it mak(‘.s up its 
mind to secure thi.s ohjtujt, it is fir too rich and powerful 
not to succeed sooner or later. It will got. tlio money 
somehow, and the jiolitical pn'ssuve it eaii cxcreiso on 
Servia, on Bulgaria, and on Turkey, or the Kiieee.s.sors of 
Turkey, will bo irresistible. With Servia it has already 
succeeded. There is a Hail way (kmvention actually 
under discussion in the Servian Parliament, and rival 
contnicfors have been anxiously compi ling for Urn privi¬ 
lege of carrying out the work.s. 'J'lie he.ads at least 
of a commer(;ial treaty between Austria arul Servia 
have been arranged, and tlm tijrongh rates oUbred by 
Austria are too favourablo fur Servia to rt'jeel. Pro¬ 
bably neither Bulgaria nor 'Turkey wishe.s vei-y heartily 
to SCO a lino dominated by Austria ] ('netrating it.4 terri¬ 
tory. But, after the usual nnionnt uf shnilling and 
hesitation Tias been gone through, both miist >ield. The 
Treaty of Berlin is always staring them in the face. 'J’hey 
are bound to co-oj)erato in making a lino from Constanti¬ 
nople to Nish, and Austria bji.s notliiug to do hut to hold 
them to that to which th<*y are hound. They are not in 
the same 'vay bound as rcgarj.s tlie line to SiilonIc;i; but 
common eense, the iuteresls of their pockel.s, and [lolltieal 
influence will unite in compelling them to own thnt, if 
Austria is to get to Constantinople, tliere is no reason why 
she should not get to Salonica also. So long us it wus sup¬ 
posed that Austria wished to extend her territory or her direct 
political supremacy in Kastorn Burupe, it was ca.sy to 
imagine how she might bo oppn.sed. Bub sobemes of such 
wild ambition are quite us distusioriil to Ansirians as they 
can Ik) to the enemies, tlm critics, or fho supposed victim.s 
of Austria ; .and as for tho peaceful and inclireet inibicnco 
which Au.stria will gain by dominating a railway system, 
not only is there no reason why sho should not have it, 
but it is as certain as anything can hein Sluropean politics 
that she will have it, and this certainly is a most important 
element in the calculation wliieh speculative minds may 
like to make as to tho future of Basiern Burope. 


THE ITALIAN AH^ROllANT NAVY. 

riHIB Italian Government is a good deal troubled 
-L about the condition of tho merchant navy. Tho 
geographical position of Italy ought to give her a high 
place .among maritime nations, but soniothing or other 


seems lately to have been at work which is sirongor than 
geographical position. Italy does rot now hold a high 
place among maritime nations. She did so, in respect of 
tonnage at all events, no longer than 1877 ; bat she is 
now behind, not only Groat Britain and tho United States, 
but also Branco and Norway. Between 1869 and 1879 
thero was a decline of 80 per cont. in the toneago of the 
ships building in Italian dockyard.s, the total in the former 
yoar amounting to 100,000 tons and in the latter year to 
21,000. Naturally where thero 111*0 fewer ships thero 
will bo fewer sailors. Tn a singlo year the number 
registorod in tlio various seaports fell from 210,000 
to 167,000. Probably tho declino would have been 
still greater but for the difficulty of finding employ¬ 
ment on land. The toniingu of tlio ships gives but an 
inadequate idea of tlio state of doctidcnco into which tho 
morchant navy of Italy has fallen. Cut of 8,000 sailing- 
ships, only 1,890 are of over 100 tons burden. The ro- 
nniindor arc only suited to small coasting trailic. If tho 
BtiiarniTS of any size nro added to this minority, wo get a 
total of about 2,000 ship.s, varying from 600 to 1,000 tons 
in burden. The.se arc all that Italy lia.s to show for deep- 
sea voyages or eviMi for tho longer coasting trips. Italian 
sliips are not even able to bold tlieir own in their own 
ports. Ill 1S71 ahont Ecven-tenths of the ships iti 
Italian barbour.s \vore of native origin. To-day, in spite 
of the progress that Jtaly lias made in many ways 
during the J:ist ten yoar.s, the projiortion is somewhat 
BinulliT. Bnglisli, Biviich, Austrian, (lonnan, and 
Dutch rivalry nro all drended by tho Italian snilor, 
English (!ornpctition being of course the jno-t forinidablo. 
'riicso .statistics aro oiirtainly extremely di.scouraging to 
Italians who wLsli <0 Hiee thoir- country niiikiug as con.spi- 
cnouR progress in the region of commerce .us in tho region 
of politics. A declino in the merchant navy may not argiio 
a coiTospoiidiiig decliiiti in the foreign trade of tho count.r\, 
bci*:iusc that trade may still bo carried on in ships belong¬ 
ing to other nations. But it doc*! argue ilio loss of many 
of tlio pi-ofits iiiciih’ntal to foreign trade, as well as a 
marked declino in tho energy and i(‘sunreefl of tlio popula¬ 
tion. iOmply dockyard.s and sailors seeking employment 
on land imply a good deal of dlsLres.s in various ways. 
The rui’n win) were onco employed, \vlu‘llier in tho yards 
or oil board ship, are now either .starving or crowding 
into other oecupatiou.s wliicli have already (piito as heavy 
doniands on llicin as tlioy aro at all able to meet. 

The causes of this decline soem to bo vai’ioas. Tho report 
to the Chamber of Deputies by Signor BoSELiit, which has 
furnished us with tlio preceding figures, assigns tlie fir.sc 
]»laeo to tlio indolcrutc of tho Italians as regards the pro¬ 
vision of steamers. Italy has 8,000 saillng-ship.s, but of 
the iiinniiely more useful stoamcr.s she has only 151. A 
nation which 1 Ini.s eontoiitedly dro[is bidiiinl in tho race can¬ 
not wonder that it is liojiele.ssly beaten. Jii tho mercaritilo 
marine steamers are to s.'iiling-ships what ironclads are to 
wooden fillips in the navy. It is by their nnmbor and 
value that a merchant iiavj’ i.s really estimated. If it ia 
weak here, it is of little u.so l‘nr it to be strong elsewhere. 
The Bngli.sli and Brench fillips which trade wiih Italy are 
alnio.st allslcanier.s, the Jtali.in ships are alino.st all sailing- 
ve.s-^els. (k)iis(Mjiicutly, even if the linliuu ship.s wore very 
much better ilia.n they are, it wouhl he hut an old world 
kind of excellence, (putc uiisuited to tho ^ev'ore conditions 
of modern maritime competition. Ar ivganks the provision 
of steamers, Signor Bosklli i.s of opinion that Italian 
])atiiotLsm has been shortsight<‘d as w'cll as hiiiguid. 
I^h'ance and tho United States, when they w'aiil iron’ships 
built, take their orders to English doc,kya.rds. Tim 
Italians insist on employing their own doekyarils fur 
this purpo.se, a yilaii which may have a inornentary ad- 
vantage in the way of giving employment to native work¬ 
men, but doe.s not do mucli to inereuso the supply of 
ship.s. Thi.s is not the only reason, however, for tho 
strange decline in the tonnage of Italian ships. Injudieioiis 
iaxaiion is in part to blaiue for it, as indeed it is for a 
good many other tilings ia Italy. Morchant ships are 
subjected to a variety of administrative roqui.siLious whhdi 
aro exceedingly vexatious to everybody except the (histmn 
House officers. Tho suppo.^ed object of the.se requisitions 
is to bring iu monoy to tho Government; but the only . 
rc.sult that can certainly bo attributed to them is to tako 
money out of the pockets of the owners whether of the 
ship or of tho cargo. Again, the character of llm offieoi*s 
of tlio merchant nll^y does not stand high, and this is a 
very important oonsidcratiou for a capitali.-5t who is 
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meditaiinj^ bow ho shall invest his monof. Ship* 
wreckfi, it is bolieved, are oansed in many cases quite 
as much by the incompetence of captains as by the fury of 
the winds or waves. If the men who navigate the ships 
were moro worthy of coniidonco, merchants might be more 
willing to provide cargoes for them to carry. ^ In addition 
to those causes of decline there is one which Signor Bosblli 
does Tiot moTition, and that is the exaggerated attention 
which Italians have lately paid to politics, especially to 
foreign politics. If the zeal which has been wasted in 
outcries about Ilnlia Irredenta, and in finding money to 
pay fur a noedle.ssly largo army, had been spent in in- 
veBtigntiiig the causes which prevent Italy from growing 
rich, the nlMmate gain even to tho political status of the 
country would have been immense. No one wants to 
attack tho Italians. Tho army is only maintained to keep 
up tho national illusion that it behoves them to attack 
other people. This useless expenditure divorl.s the thoughts 
of ])o1iticians and the money of tho tax[)ayora from 
directions in which both are urgently wanted. 

Tho real romed}', therefore, for tho decline of tho mer¬ 
chant navy is not suggested by Signor Boskli.i. He does not 
bid his countrymon mind their own business, and in this 
wny enable the Government to make fewer demands on 
tlio national revenue, and, by consequence, to bear loss 
hardly on thoie out of whose pockets tho rovonuo has to 
oorne. What ho docs suggest is tho extension of a sys¬ 
tem which, with some seeming inconsistency, he at the 
same tirao declares to be in part responsible for tho 
stale of things wdiich his Report describes. Tho sys¬ 
tem of paying subsidies to certain privileged Conipiuiios 
tends to weaken the rest ot the mercantile murine. But 
at a time when this system of subsidies is largely resorted 
to by foreign Governments, it would not bo wise in tho 
Italian Government to give it up. If it is not given up, it 
will be well, Signor Boskm.i thinks, to carry it still further. 
Tho two leading Italian Navigation Companies are much 
pressed by tho competition of tho French Transatlantic 
Conipanie.s, and Signor Bosklli suggests that some* 
thing should be done to improve the communication 
between Ita^y and India, and to establish communi¬ 
cation between India and America. Tho directors of the 
two existing Companies declare that, if they do not got 
more help, from tho Government, they cannot possibly 
stand up against French competition. So convinced, they 
say, ai’e they of this, that, if the Government does not 
eonsent to provide this additional help, it will not bo 
worth their while to maintain oven their present services. 
It seems clear that, if tho Government adopt this course, 
as apparently they are about to do, tho improvemont will 
be exceedingly partial. The only aid worth talking about 
that a Govcnimout can give to a merchant navy is to let 
it alone. There is a great deal to be done before it can bo 
truly said that tho Italian Government lets its morchani 
navy alone, and so long as it cramps the natural energy of 
its BabjGcfc.s by vexatious taxes, it will be of very little nse 
to try and atone for its errors by devoting a fraction of 
those taxes to tho subsidizing of particular shipowners. 


MK. JAMKS SPEDDING. ' 

rpIIE lamentable accident which has cut short Mr. James 
-L Speddin^’s life by a violent and sudden end, though in fulness 
of years, has mtlicted n loss on the world of letters which is not 
the less bec.\use it will be imiiHMliatoly felt only by a small circle. 
Mr^ Speddiug combined a wide range of knowledge and interests 
with fastidious delicacy of taste and an almost morbid shrink¬ 
ing from notoriety. Had he lived at an earlier time, ho could 
hardly Ir^ve escaped being a voluminous author. In the soven- 
U^onth rcutury ho must have been a humanist and a scholar by 
prufebsioii. if, living when he did, his own stnudard of work- 
nian.ship and diligence had been less exacting, he miglit have pro¬ 
duced popular work in abundance with infinitely less pains than it 
cost him to produce in moderate quantity work which utterly 
disclaimed any seeking of popularity. But we have no right to 
sngvet that ho exhibited in the highest degree, and in a de¬ 
gree evei. approaching to exaggeration, precisely those literary 
qualities as to wliich the present time is most apt to fall ^ort, 
and stands moat in need of examples. It may be thought 
by some that Mr. Bpedding might have done better thau to 
devtitc to one gigantic monograph, as he practically did, his 
luriBlery of Ikiglish literature and his unsurpassed critical 
power. And iu itself it may not bo unreasonable to doubt 
wbotber the ediling and illustration of Bacon’s works was a 
task of adequate worthiness to fill a lifetime—at any rate, 
the life of such a man as Mr. Spading. We shall say nothing 
strange to any one who knew him. or who knows bis work, in 


saying that he had all the intelleetuai qtudith* that go to make a 
blatorian of the first rank. Why, then, one is teomted to ask, 
did a man capable of treating the history of Engfand confine 
himself to treating the histoiy of Francis Bacon? But 
those who knew Speddlng may also doubt,’ on the other 
hand, whether he would have been induced to put forth bis 
powers on any considerable scale except by such a setf^ffacbig 
task as he actually undertook. His one fault wto that he was 
incapable of personal ambition. He could be roused only I7 
having a cause to champion that was wholly apart from any 
interest of his own. To vindicate the place which appeared to g 
him justly due to Bacon os a man and a philosopher ne counted \ 
no pains too great. We were about to say t^t even the leutT'y 
were in Ids eyes too much to spend on establishing a reputation 
for himself, but the truth is that he never thonght of bis own 
reputation at all. More than once he dcxtllned to be added to the 
Atbenmum Olub under the special power entrusted to the Com¬ 
mittee of electing annually a certain number of persons of dis¬ 
tinguished eminence in science, literature, or the arts.’* The only 
distinction he ever accepted was the honorary fellowship of 
Trinity, his old college at Cambridge. His attachment to Cam¬ 
bridge, indeed, was never broken. There he was the friend and com¬ 
panion of such men os Thackeray, Lord Houghton, the Archbishop 
of Dublin, Mr. Tennyson, Charles Bailor, and John Sterling; and to 
him, we are now freo to say, Mr. TonnyRon’s lines ** To J. S.” wem 
addressed. For many years afterwards James Speddiog’s rooms in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields were a well-known meeting-place of these and 
other like-minded Cambridge men of younger generations. To 
the very lost there were men fresh from tho University who found 
in Mr. Spedding, notwithstanding all their disparity of years, not 
BO much a patron, or counsellor, or teacher (thoogh no one who 
was with liiin could fail to learn much from him^, os a friend. 

The secret of this was partly that Mr. Spodding’a mmd was not of 
those which grow old. Auvancing years brought no* ab.atement 
of bis intellectual curiosity. In quality it was of the rarest kind— 
a constant and disinterested desire of knowledge, mihosting and 
unresting; and this, together with his untiring and minute perso- 
vorance, might well in other circumstaucos have led him to 
scientific eminence. As it was, literary criticism was the line 
in which his activity ran by preference. Mis minor work in this 
kind was much scattered, both in time and in its manner 
of appearance, and there are probably few persons whoso know¬ 
ledge and memory will at this moment serve them to ap¬ 
preciate it at anything like the value due to it as a whole. 

But Mr. Spedding was cortaiuly one of the best critics of 
our time. His especial etreugth was in exact and intimate 
knowledge of Shakspeare and other contemporary English litera¬ 
ture. Ilero he had tho advantage of possessing in an eminent 
degree not only the grammatical and mstorical knowledge of a 
scholar, hut the fine perception arid sympathy, and tho sense of 
humour and irony, tor want of which so many expounded of 
Shakspeare have made shipwreck. Mr. Spedding s work on Sbak- 
speare is not great in bulk, but every word of it is weighty. 
Besides tho papers which he wrote on various occasions, much good 
criticism of Slmkspoare’s text was cuoiniunicated by him to the 
editors of the Cambridge Shakspeare, and is preserved iu their 
notes. But his interest in Shalcspeare was not that of a mere 
reader; he was keenly alive to the fortunes of the English stage, 
and followed with close and acute observation for nearly half 
a century the porformauces of our best actors. Only a email 
part of these ooservations, we fear, was ever embodied^ in pub¬ 
lished writings. Enough is left, however, to^ entitle Mr. 
Spedding to high rank as a dramatic os well os a literary critic. 

To characterize his cnticism generally would he a hopeless task on 
this occasion; it would almost amount to drawing the character 
of the man. His patience in investigation, his judicial temper, 
his refined power 01 analysis, and a subtle humour that was pecu- 
linrlv his own, have all loft their mark on his judgments of other 
luen^s work, whether in the past or in the present If Mr. 
Spedding bad any fault as a critic, it was that of being over- 
gunerous to his friends and too astute in finding merits. 

Wo have spoken of Mr. Spedding, as he wiU be remembered, 
chiefly as a scuolar. But it must not be supposed that he was 
merely a bookish man. Action and administration were not the 
business of his life, but he showed himself amply capable in 
them. For some little timo be was a public servant in tb^ Colonial 
OiUce, and when the first Lord Aslibnrton went on his special boun¬ 
dary Commission to America, Mr. Spedding acoompaoied him as 
private secretary. On their return to England, tne permanent 
Under-Secretaryship of the Colonies was ofiered to Mm; he 
declined it in order to execute without interruption the work to 
which ho had already determined to give the best of Ms life. In 
other matters of private enterprise (but so far public as they 
involved gratuitous or onerous work for a common good) Mr. 
Spedding showed Mmself enezgetic and hiellpftti. The London 
Library—now at the age of forty years prosperous beyond ex¬ 
pectation, and settled^ on its own freehold—was foand^ at meet¬ 
ings held by a few friends in the Idnooln’s Inn ebambem already 
mentioned. The Toxophilite Society, of which Spring 
an active member till a few years ago, was carried through a w 
of great diffioulties, involving fiven danger of extinction, ohieflaf^y 
his opportune ez^ions, Keveraing the eosunpn weaknew of 
mankind, be was exceedingly diffident before aetion, and acted 
well and vigorously when action was throat upon him. 

Mr. Spedding’s conversation was, in a certain way, reserved. ^ ** 
He never seemM to understand why any one should think it worth 
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while to seek his company. Those who did seek it were freely 
and amply rewarded. They learnt what it was to be with a wise 
man never arrogant, a critic never impatient, and a bumonrist 
never hitter. l!here was a kind of serene warmth and light in 
James Sjpedding’s taik at its best. Brilliant outhurets of wit were 
not at bis command, hut he had what is better in the long run, 
an equable flow of good spirits justly seasoned and tempered by 
fine appreciation both of the ludiorous and the pathetic in human 
afliiin. Ilia habits were as simple ns would have beseemed a 
scholar in pMt times. He travelled little or not at all. His 
personality was the reverse of obtrusive; but bis lofty and 
well-^pM head end expressive features marked him as 
one whose thoughts were more than common. In this we 
are expreeung no partial judgment or individual fancy, for Mr. 
Spedding was chosen by Mr. Watts as the model for one of the 
heads in his great fresco painted for Lincoln's Ion Hall. It will 
be long before James Spedding or his work is forgotten by true 
lovers of English literature. We have here gathered up only a few 
fragments of what ought to bo remembered concerning biim 


MORE NEW MORALITY. 

M r. GLADSTONE'S admirers have at difierent times fixed 
upon diflerent public honeiits for the orgatn/.atiou of which 
they suppose him to be a special commissinnur of Heaven. 
Among^ ueso, it has been more than once suggested, is the pro¬ 
mulgation of an entirely new code of public morality, dilferiug in 
some very remarkable ways from Iho old. We have more than 
once called attention to those cuntribLttion.s to a new science of 
ethics; but it seems to lie time to register some recent and striking 
additions, no one of wliich is indeed the dimet and individual 
work of the Prime Minister, but all of which may bo said to 
spring from his iniluenco and teaching. The flr.st has reference to 
the very old-fashioned virtue of Courage, The now Courage, 
as illustrated in the Transvaal armistice, might he made the siib- 

J 'ect of a most instructivo discourse to a modern Nicoainclius. It 
las excited immense admiration in the hroasts of exlremo Radicals, 
Parisian ultra-Kepablican newspaper writers, and such-like cattle, 
but aeoms to have mado even the average British Liberal, who has 
not slept oiT the debauch of the general election, a little uneasy. 
How, say some of these people, is it that if eternal justico and 
pure valour did not at the time of the Queen's Spooch require us 
to make terms with the Boers they require ns to do so now ? To 
this it can only be answered that ck-cumstauccR alter cases, mid 
that the circumstances in this case uru three decided beatings. 
The justice of the Boer cause, the magnanimity of abstaining from 
coercion, have been very literally hammered into the head of the 
Government. They were blind, but iho Jngogo and Majuha have 
mode them see. This, it is to bo observed, gives an excellent idea 
of the now Courage. The old required certain prelimiuaTics to 
bo observed before the sword was drawn, hut when it was 
drawn admitted no issue but victory, or such defeat that continu¬ 
ance of the struggle was impossible. I'he new allows quarrels to bo 
lightly token up, and to t>o dropped on strictly prudential priii- 
dples. If the enemy displays unexpected science and pluck in the 
first round, suspect the justice of your cnu.se; if he gets you into 
Chancery in the second, wonder whether you are in the right; if 
l^he scores again in the third, throw up tho sponge at once. The 
**^«roce6B is convenient, it saves discomfort and expense, and it may 
oe even thought to savour of piety, as ri'cognizing the hand of 
Providence in the defeats encouutwcd. But, as has been said, it 
is curiously at variance with the principles of the old Courage; and 
it is evidently quite time to restore the moral tone of the country 
by inculcating the theory, ns well ns displaying the practice, of the 
new. At present the average Briton feels that he but too well 
deserves toe tignaltmeiU given of him by his Continental un¬ 
friends. He is red in the face, but it is with blushing rather than 
with beef. 

The establishment of tho principles of the new Courage of them¬ 
selves, as has been hinted, require some considerable advances 
towards the drawing up of proposals for a new Justice; but there 
are other signs which show the necessity of this still more clearly. 
Annoyed at the resipiscenco of tho Government in the matter of 
the Arms Bill, the chief oigans of the Radical party ore comforting 
themselves by thoughts of the good time coming, when the Laud 
Bill at last appears. Great pains are taken to inculcate upon the 
British newspaper-reader that he is to clear his mind of all cant 
to the efiect that what is just in England is just in Ireland. It 
is far from being so; there are, in fact, two justices, if not several, 
as the excellent Baron Grimm discovered long ago. In England, 
if a man covenants to pay so much rent for so much land, it u (or, 
rather, will be provisionally until it is time to take up the English 
land question) just that his covenant should be enforced. In Ire¬ 
land It is not. The reason of this is that there is a very strong 
impresrion in the mind of the Irish occupier that he is part owner 
^ the land. It is true, of course, that this doettme of part 
v*Tvnetship was strsnuously repudiated by the very persons who 
/ je now m power ten years ego. It is true that millions of money 
'iSve been sunk by purchasers who fondly believed that tho State 
woe selling them--or guoranteeiiig them in the title to^not a port 
ownenhip,biit an ownership in fee simple. Chatwm que tout cel<t. 
The Irish tenant, we sre told, has in some cases held the same land 
flov genezations. This may be said with equal if not with much 
gfeater truth of the English and Scotch tenant. But, to ^ve the 


Irish tenant his due, he has one claim which his 
Scotch compeers have not—he steadily maintains his behei in nis 
part ownersnip. It is this in which the new Justice sees his sactw 
olaiin. If you go on believing that a thing is youn, or oven sayi% 
that you believe it, then, says Astroju ttodux, it is youm. It 
is true that there seem to bo practical diihcuities in the 
way of elaborating this simplo rule into a generally workable 
theory. Tho raco of thieves, for instance^ whieb is nearly as old 
as tho race of Irishmen, has steadfastly mamtained and assoi ted in 
theory and by practice its belief in a port ownership of all the 
property of honest men. It is probable that flroiu the beginning 
of tho world—a proscription respectable even in comparison with 
Milesian argumeuto—there never has been wanting a larcenous 

S ersoD of Bomo sort or other to hold up the sacred banner ot tho 
octrino of part ownership in tho goods of his fellow-creatures. 
Brutal law.** have iguori'd tno claim and punished its assertion just 
as they have done in tho case of the poor Irishman. Even tho 
terrible history of England’s dealing with Ireland, which rauses 
the Itadieal bosom to heave and Iho Radical <‘yo to moisten,^ 
scarcely comes up to tlie cliruniclo of the dciiliugs of proud 
and tyrannous honesty with pickpockets, burglars, brigands, 
pirates, and all the other varieties of tho champions ^ ot tho 
|»art ownership theory. Not only lliis, but tho thifef has 
a claim to recognition which, at least according to tho old 
Justice, is much stronger than that of tho Irishman. For 
he has never by covenant or compromise barred his right. It is 
without a flaw, stuiiiloas, handed down—if imt exactly from father 
to son—yet from generation to generation of thief-kind. It will, 
therefore, bo necessary for the now Justice, in arranging its rules 
of distrihiiiion, to take a much wider view than it seems at pre¬ 
sent to contemplate. Yet—which is fortunate for tho chances of 
a harmonious theory of ethics —tlie now Courage and the now 
Justice must bo admitted to run together in a curricle admirably. 
Tho now Ju.'jtice wiys that every mi\ti i.s to have anything which 
j ho claims with sutlicient persistence. Tho new C’ournge depro- 
I cates resistance to any one who hits out with tolerable vigour. 
Kudo persons may say tha^ the now Courage and the new Justin 
taken together appear exactly to correspond to tho old pusillani¬ 
mity. ** In Saturn’s reign such mixture was not held a stain,” and, 
as we all know, Mr. Gladstone was to bring back, and is bringing 
back, tho reign of Saturn. 

j Pusillanimity, however, is technically opposed, not so much to 
justice or to virtue, ii.s to another virtue—luaguaniraity; and, as it 
fortunately happens, an illustration of tho new Magnanimity has 
been contributed lately by a distinguished free-lance on Mr. 6lad- 
stone's side. Tho ideal of tho now magnauimoiis man can hardly 
be better sketched than was done by liord Derby in his Bpoechlast 
week as to the Canduhar question. It will be admitted by the 
most dtitorminod enemy of tho House of Lords that in theory at 
least magnanimity sliould bo ibo speeiiil virtue of a peer. He 
exists in order to represont that virtue, if only by suggestion 
and afar off. Lord Derby, themforo, in indicating tiie whole 
duty of peers, indicates at the same time the cssenco of the 
magnanimous man of the later nmeteentli century. This whole 
duty, it may be remembered, consisted of tw’o parts. Lord 
Derby’s ideal peer never looks further back than the last 
general election; bo only looks forward in order to see how he 
may haply avoid a snub from tho Government of tho day or from 
the hallpenny, penny, and twopenny newspnpers. His conduct is 
thus outlined fur him with a delightful tlislinotnoss. What are 
the merits of any question in tho past Y I^ok nt the lost general 
election, 8(;arch the speeches of the chief speakers, and count the 
majority by which the opinions therein contained were approved. 
TJiat >yill tell you all about tho post. What will he the conduct 
of a wise man in the future P Look at tho most recent utterances' 
of theGovernraent—they must he the most recent, for the mind- 
even of Heaven-born Ministers is given to change—and see what 
coui-se of conduct is likely to be approved by them. This will tell 
you all that can be told about the future, rio, with ono eye on 
Dud and tho O'her on the last few days* file of the Timetf tho mag¬ 
nanimous man steers his prudent course. If tho people wore ho^ 
lossly wrong a year ago, it is not his business to toll them so now. 
If they are likely to he angry with what ho says now, it is still 
less bis business to say it. IVobably Lord Derby’s ideal of the 
perfect politician’s attitude is that of Mr. Herbert Gladstone ox 
tho disestablishment of the Church. Porsoually you may not like 
a thing, politically you may vote against it because it is not yet 
urgent, but directly the mandate is given you obey. The sheep 
are to toko commimd of the shepherd, the soldiers will have the 
goodness to tell tho captain where to go and what to do. This is 
the attitude of the new Magnanimitv, Merits ? Questions have 
no merits. Patriotism P Patriotism u bosh. ^If-respect ? No 
sensible man has so much respect for himself as when he is re¬ 
turned by a thumping majority in a manufacturing town, Un- 
pleasantnoss of being kicked P It is much better and much less 
unpleasant to bo kicked—oven if the kicking bo certain—the doy 
jrfter to-morrow than to run your shins into risk to-dny. This last 
is a fair version of tho celebrated aphorism about war by tho author 
of the Whole Du^ of Peers. It perhaps comes more properly 
under tho bead of Courage than of Magnanimity; but this last, os 
bos been frequently observed by studeute, is a rather composite 
virtue. It would be powUe had we space and time to enumerate 
many more characteristics of tho magnanimous man of tho now 
ethics. IIow he keeps his servants as long as may be conveuient 
to him, and turns them off as soon as he has an opportunity; how 
he cries ** hands off” to a nation which he thinb not likely to 



liiiii much bantti and ** bands ^ to one noiil^^ 
be iiopleaeant to him if be interferes with its acquiaitiTexiessj 
bow be hae ouo tongue for the bastings and another for tbe 
Treasurv Bench, and so forth, might be toldt In most of -these 
pduits ho didbrs curiously from the person whose name he has 
norro^ved. There is, however, one point of resemblance. The new 
inaguitnimous mau, like the old, is rather a pig-headed person, at 
least 80 long as the majority are with him. As long as his 
majority is untoacbed he will blandly remark that he is not open 
to eonviction, that anybody is welcome to argue with him, but 
^at bis mind has no room for arguments in it, wbich indeed is 
Bomelimes true. In a certain lack of amenity of manner, too^ bo 
resembles his prototype of the Greek, though not of the medimyal 
and early modern, time. It is a particular pleasure of his to kick 
men who are down and to insult men who are unpopular. In 
doing this, indeed, ho is probubly true to tho principles of the new 
Courage. A person or a party which has shown ilwilf able par- 
eera tuperbiSf may probably have acquired the right debdlare 
suftfec(o». 


Tllli ORIGIN AND I'llESRNT ATTITUDE OF MORMONISM. 

I T isronly natural that Judge Goodwin, in his striking—not to 
say startling—paper contributed to the curn'iit nunib<T of tho 
Norih American Itvr/oWf wlinuld regard tho iittiLndo of ** the 
Mormon Church” cliiolly from iu bearing on the political future 
of tho United and of Uepiiblicanisin gencrnlly, of which ho 

considers it **an open enemv.'’ Ihil in eHlitn.iting its present atti¬ 
tude and prospects, which lie view's with undisguised indignatiim 
and alarm, ho ia inevitably led to review its antccedcnls. llis 
account of the origin and growth <tf Morninni‘tn will not indeed be 
now to those previously fmniliar with the subject, though some 
details, which there is no reason to believe c.vaggerated, may 
perhaps surprise them. But it is iinjiosHiblo to j-c-ad the story 
again without n passing thrill of aina/.einciU, even in an ngf 3 of 
spirit-rapping, Agapemones, Mrs. Girliiigs, and other strange* 
portents, that so marvelKnn a delusion, or to }iut it iu another 
way, such an audacious iiuposture, should ever have taken root and 
thriven, ns it has. Sub-«e(jucnt cxjjerience. In be sure, has abund¬ 
antly confirmed tho weK-know'U saying of Thnc>iliil(‘a os to tho 
little trouble njou take in the ascerlainment of truth, but tlin 
historian of religious enllmsiaRru might add u seemingly still 
more paradoxical but Inirdly le.ss uniuipuachabio axinni, ns to 
tho much trouble men—and notably wonien—will put theiu- 
solves to, for no personal interest of Lhoir own, in the mainten¬ 
ance and propngHtioii of manifest error. Judge Goodwin coidines 
himself iu tho main to facts, and his facta ov»i sulHciently in- 
Biruclive,'but hia only at tempt at an explnniilion is, to say the 
least, inadequate, Ihongli it goes some way 1 .) explain the very 
disinterested zeal of fcinalo missionaries for their adopted creed. 
AVe can readily bolievn that “ the women had imbibed the (diriHtian 
idea that it was glorious to eulfer for their Cluiivli ”—as suller they 
ceilaiuly did, and do, at Utah—while the “men clung eagerly 
to a faith which honoured most the man wIioro lu-'-ts wore 
strongest.” Mormoiiisin, like Mahometjinisra, to which tho writer 
compares it, owes something of its success no doubt to tlin freo 
soopo given to seusnnl natures by “making anitnalisni tbe kny- 
stoua to the arch of its creed ” But against this con'.ideratioa 
must be sot iirst tho conspicuous fact that .Mormon, like Mahomet, 
claimed moral iminiuiilioa for himself which he did not allow to 
his followers; “he robbed men of their proj)frly and of their 
wives, and yet ho lived on to old nge, for w.is he not a piophot of 
tho Lord P ” And in the next place it is not true that any creed, 
how’over corrupt, thrives simply by virtue of its corruption. A 
Bucial arrangement which “ huuoursni(;sl the man whose lusts are 
strongest” might become popular with certain classes for its 
practical convenience, but it is a libel on human nature to suppusu 
that men will permanently give the adherence ot^their faith to a 
religion whicli is the consecration of the basest ouimni passions, ns 
Buclj. Vidfo meliora priitMiuc ia p(‘rfectly compatible with 
deteriora noquor^ and the moat corrupt faiths, that have had any 
vitality in them, have lived by virtue of such reninanU of good- 
SOSH as they retained or seemed to retain ; it is the handful of just 
men still loft who for awhile avert tho doom of {Sodom. VVhat 
tho redeeming elonienls in Morraouisra may bo it is not so easy to 
detormino. The lofty claim to au univcrsiil theocracy, to con- 
slituie “a celestial kingdom on earth”—which looks like a 
groi« sque cnricaturo of the mudjicval Papacy in the zenith of its 
power -may for Home minds possess an irresistible fascination, 
though it results, 80 far as it is realized, in a grinding tyranny. 
To tiiat point at all events the writer lirst culls attention, as the 
foHB <it orifjo of what he holds to bo, if not checked iu time, a 
deadly nionnce to all free government. 

The dream of the Mormon loaders, he tells u.h, 1*1 that one day 
all the governtnenU of the world w'ill bo brought under their 
rule; and bimeu they explicitly teach that every government iVnmed 
by man is illegal; tUnt the Pi-esident and Apostles of their Church 
ore by divine revelation the direct vicegerents of tho Almighty, 
and are divinely guided to rulo tho people entrusted to their 
ebtt^e in all matters, spiritual and temporal. This claim is 
admitted by their followers and rigorously enforced upon them. 
They receive Utllo instruction, and are stnctly forbidden to read 
books or journals wbich attack their faith, the policy of the 
Church being to keep the masses ignorant and poor. The 
authority of tho States Government, when it happens to couUict 
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by Ibrdli, it b» dvmtf ^ ^ 

of BrighiMOi. who hat brojbs away 
deelarM that the first thing to open ojraA to the nttpoelties 
pcaotisedi under the name of retigioni in Utw, WiS'^ wh 01 es<de 
perjury lesorted to by her father and otheni high ini.nutho^ty, kt 
order to circumvent the laws and defeat! jusdee*” In neoordimoe 
with their priociplo of absolute submission to the authority and 
devotion to the lutereste of the Oharch, the population of utab| 
who, in their ordinary conduct, are peaceablii frugal, and in¬ 
dustrious, would any day. at the command of their rulers, lay 
waste their towns and cities and go forth, whithersoever they 
were bidden, in search of a new home, and “ whether com¬ 
mitting atrocities, or themselves perishing from exposure, would 
say their prayers and sing their hymns in tho very ecstasy of fan¬ 
aticism.” The people, it seems, already hold tbe balance of power 
in Idaho and Arizona, and are swiftly peopling Washington, Mon¬ 
tana, Wyoming, and Colorado. Tho vote of Idaho for Oongross 
was carried at the last election by a brief order from George 
OaniM)U,“ first Counsellor of the President,*’ who,did not himself 
leave hia office in Silt Lake City; “all the Mormons in Idaho 
voted as a unit.” Judge Goodwin reckons that, if Mormonism 
is sufiered to go on unchecked for ten years lunger, Cannon will 
dictate all tho elections between ti»e llocky Mountains and the 
Pacilic, ».<*. over a region as extensive in area as all the Uniied 
State-s east of tlio Mississippi river, “a region of measureless re¬ 
sources, tbe seat of a future empire, a aucceasion of mountains rich 
in minerala, otuI valleys many of which contaiu magnificent land.” 
It may bo worth noting that this George Cannon, upon whom, it 
seems, Brigham Young’s mantle, as loader, h,a^ a;s!cialV descended, 
as well as liis 8 ucceus()r in the President's ollice, John Taylor, 
are imt, like Brigham himself, Auiericaus bu- Englishmen. 
And tho voting power iimicr their absolute control is strengthened, 
both morally and numericully, from the law in Utah giving the 
frHncbiso to women, and to alien women within a month of their 


arrival, without even requiring of them an oath of allegiance to the 
United States. It need hardly Ijo said that all Mormon women 
vote—ns women would for the mo-st j»art vote everywhere— 
simply ns they are told, “ understanding no more of what they 
are doing than a wild native of the Cannibal Islands would of 
Ube llesol 11 lions of ’98.”' It was, adds the writer, this slavish 
obedience and utter death of free thought, rather than polygamy^ 
which caused the masses of Missouri and Illinois to rise iu a 
frenzy and drive the first nucleus of tlie bogus creed from 
their midst. It is clearly, ns ho expresses it, a system “ ab¬ 
solutely un-Auiericnu in all its attributes. It is a theocracy 
nmuaged by a plebeian aristocrujy . . . the organization is fana¬ 
ticism and superstiLioJi solidiliod.’’ Tho present nmiibers are about 
15o,ocK3, but are incroa-siug us fust ns immigration and polygamy 
ctiu auginrut them, and tbe leaders openly proclaim their intention 
of subjugating the whole Union to their rule. “ They contemn 
all laws which c(»ufiict with any tenet of their creed; are as care¬ 
less of their oaths uu a Chiuainau, and bt'ar as little allegiance to 
the United Slates Govcrnnient as do the (Chinese. The control of 
the chiefs, as in Mohaniinedan countries, is ab-tolute ; their organ¬ 
ization superb; the discipline of tho people perfect.” They collect 
in titho.4 a million dollurs atiniuilly. What seems more surprising 
is that they have become such a power in the states during tbe 
last few years that demagogues in Uoiigivss, and great rnoueyod 
corporations, with their subsidized newspapers, pander to them. 
And hence “ this iustilution has now become an absolute terror 
and menace to the United Slale.^,” and Judge Goodwin thinks that, 
if vigorous measures are not pr»>mptly taken to chock tb(» growth 
of the monster evil within tbe next fiftcon years, nothing loss than 
an exhaustive civil war will suffice for tbe purpose. 

But hero Iho question naturally arises, how this Mormon power 
hns waxed so strong ? To thi.s he replies by a statement of facts, 
which is in itself suilicieiitly inttiresliiig, but hardly seems, as we 
have alr uidy intimated, to supply a satisfactory explanation of the 
result. Tile real author of the new erwd was one {Sydney Tiigden, 
vvlio w.as born and reared in IVnnsylviinia, and was expelled for 
heresy from the First Baptist Church in BiUsburgh iu 1823, when 
ho was preaching Comiuimisin. From this ho “ naturally drifted 
into Mormonism, for ho w.is stoeped in incondiariBiu before bo was 
born,” his father being actiidy engaged in tho Whisky Insur- 
reetion. Bigden was a keen-witted ambiLiuus man, better quoll- 
fied to devise a new faith than to prupaguto it; he had “ little 
magnetism ” and too inneh education; in short he was 
the Oavour rather than tho Garibaldi of the movoinont. 
JIo required nii naaiutant for making it work, and found 
him ill a tramp, who was perambulating the country with 
a “ peep ” stone, telling fortunes, by name Joe Smith. Smith, 
who had a sensual nature, and plenty of “ magnetism,” became 
tho willing dupe of Uigdon, and at'tor a proper course of trainii^ 
managed to supersede his master. Bigden hud embodied in hu 
religious code a provision for “ scaling to the dead for eternity,” 
whereby lost souls might be s.avcd through a celestial (posthamous) 
marriage with living converts to tho Mormon creed. Joe Smith, 
whoso instincts wore rather for the concrete than the abstract 
preferi'od real women to doubtful and unsubstantial ghosts, anj^ 
sabstitutod a “sealing” to those still in tho flesh. He had thorufoi|L* 
a fresh revelation, and thus polygamy became part of the Mormon 
faith. Bat he mado himself so oonoxiouB.to the poj^olooe that he 
was at lost murdered, and of course at once became to his own 
disciples a martyr ns well as a prophet; his death in &ct did 
more than his not very edifying career on earth to consoU- 
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idn in tUei aInMt itoiMinti- 
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IndonilNdilo and aonndsat ma^tism ” proved ihe 

mmt of bis docoaM* Tbera is a prevalent notion that, however 
ffotbleaa and even ftrodoiu to ontsidere, to bis own people be was 
n father and a pastor. In truth he was suoh a cruel and intoler- 
aMe t^ant that " his dyiii||r peacefully in his bed is almost an 
smpeadunent of eternal justice.’* His people dared not disobey 
(lini) and for thirty years he ruled them with a rod of iron. His 
siyariee was as insatiable as his lust; it is said that he never 
>eaw a beauliful woman that ho did not seek to possess her, never 
esaw a profitable business, fine house, or horse, that he did not plan 
obtmn without givbg any hir compensation. Instead of being 
the shepherd he perpetually preyed upon the flock.’* His temper 
towards those without may be judged from a well authenticated 
•atory, that on being asked how he reconciled his professed 
acceptance of the Bible with the refusal to pray for his enemies, 
•be replied, do pray for them daily—that they may all be 
damned.** It is si^incant that he regretted the existence of 
Mid and silver mines in the hills of Utah, and expressly 
forbade his people to work them, while foreif.;n speculutors 
who attemptea to do so were eithor driven away or assasainutod. 
^If mines are opened," he said, “ men will grow rich; with riches 
(they will want fine houses and horses; their women will want fine 
Rothes; and the reeult will be the destruction of our h<tUf religion” 
That his system should have survived him appears hardly less 
wonderful than that ho should have survived his buccpss in enforcing 
it But thirty years of such an administration had turned its suh- 
jects into slaves, while tlie example of habitual profligacy, perjury, 
ithefi, open and secret murder, and fraud of every kind set oy their 
prophet had bequeathed to them the conviction, which ho often 
•enforced in his sermons in tho Tabernacle, that any crime ]>cr- 
potrated in the interests of tho Mormon Church is an act of duty, 
George Cannon, already mentioned ns his virtual though not 
«flicial successor in the governraont, was named by him 
AS delegate to Congress, with the avowed object of 
■** thrusting polygamy down their throats,’’ and ho still 
occupies that post, “ and is the sweele.^t, smoothost, and 
most plausilflo sophist in all tliis round earth.” We have already 
-said that ho is an Englishman. We have no room to quote the 
olaborntc account of the organixation of the Church rcconlly given 
•by “Bishop Henry Lunt, of Cedar City, Utah,” to a correspon- 
•dent of the San jtVancisco Chronicle who had interviewod him. 
But wo may say that at the head of it is a rrusident, with two 
dounsHllors, I'welve Aposthis, a Head Ihitriarch, a Presiding 
Bishoirand various subordinato dignitaries. Bishop Ijunt added 
that this was the year of jubilee of tho Church, which looks for¬ 
ward with perfect confidence to the day when it w'ill hold the 
reins of the United SStates (lovernmcnt, and “ after that we ex¬ 
pect to control the continent.” IIo proceeded to expound in detail 
the instriinientality, sacred and B(^cvlla^, by which this result was 
to be achieved, llis closing words ran thus; “ We have another 
Advantage. Wo are now and shall always be in favour of 
woman suffrage. Tho women of Utah vote, and they never 
•desert the colours of tho Church in a political contest. They 
vote for tho tried friends of tlio Church, and what they 
do here they will do everywhere our principJes and nurinstitutioifs 
spread.” .1 udge Goodwin thinks that, “ while nothing will change 
the old Mormons”—tho rulers being conscious iiupostor.s and 
their adult followers incorrigible dupes—tho best hope for the 
future lies in tho growing rtfstlessnces and dissiitisfaction of the 
young, who, with the American flag overhead, and “ some ccliocs 
of the boom of tho power-press ” sounding in their t-ai-s, cannot per- 
fnsteutly resist tho ideas oi freedom which are in the air. But he 
also insists strongly that a blow should ho struck at once at the 
whole system of polygaiuy and tlio temporal power of the Mormon 
Church, before it is too late. ILis ft^oling tovvards Slormonisiu, 
which id probably very general among hia countrymen, is not very 
unlike that entertained by modioival Catlmlics on somewhat 
fiimilar grounds towards the Albigeiis«:B, who were regarded, ns 
Br. Maitland has shown, not only as n religious but a sociui and 
political nuisance. And, if some" peaceable solution be not ineun- 
while discovered, it may quite conceivably issun some day in a 
icrusado organized, lihethat of Innocent HI., to stamp out the ob¬ 
noxious sectaries in a sea of blood. 


PRIMITIVE BOYCOTTING. 

M an cannot .bo adequately defined ns a IViycotting animal. 

The lower creation also practises this art. Tho herd pro- 
sroibially Ikiycotts the stricken deer; sheep, birds, and even tishes, 
we believe, have the sense and spirit to shun the diseased or un¬ 
lucky members of their society, and behave, to alter Bill Sikes's 
moise of his dojf, “ quite like (Triah) Christians.” In Europe 
Boycaittiug flounsbes most in Irish and in “ exclusive ’’ circles * 
liut it is one of the chief institutions of primitive men, whose 
whole life is spent in Boycotting and being Boycotted. The part 
which the institution plays in the Mosaic law is well known, and so 
••triDgent me the rules of ** uncleanness ’* that a great part of the 
•commuuity must have daily found itself marching to Coventry. 
Among cobtempoxax^ oavoges a violent and almost excessive dia^ 
like of the dalness of fiimily parties seems to have been the chief I 
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iwd hgidfirt f^^nily parties, l^ple wko meet so oilea have 
nothmg new to say to each othetj sod s» obliged to listen to 
wssty old stories, or to revive exploded old disoiusions and 
quarrels. People who know each other so intimatelv think they 
can dispense with much of the courtesy of common life. The re* 
suits are known and deplored by all, and relations in civilized 
lands avoid each other's companv as much os possible. 

Savages carry the principle further, and most members of the 
domestic circle Boycott each other habitually under the sanction 
of terribly severe penal laws. To speak to a mother-in-lXW or a 
sister at any time, or a father-in-law or many other relations at 
certain fixed times, is almost a chpital oflunce. No one exactly 
knows what the spiritual punishment may be; that depends on 
the wideawakoness to wrou^oing of the local deity at any given 
moment. The gods of tho iioatheii are capricious beings, and now 
fas Mr. Trevelyan's uuider^raduate translated Horace) “add to the 
incestuous person the entire man ” rapidly, now follow the guilty 
with halting foot. Though it is a digression, we cannot but 
mention here the singular Bushman conception of divine morality. 
Tho Bushman god is named Cagu; pedantic persons spoil it 
Otkaggn. According to Qing, a native theologian and sportsman 
consulted by Mr. Orpen, “ at first (Jagn was very very good and 
nice, but ho got spoiled by fighting so many things.” A deity like 
Oagn, or the Australian Browin, may bo good and nice, of may 
bo ill a bad temper, after his exertions in “fighting so many 
things,” and a savage who says “good morning’' to his sister, or 
wife, or mother-in-law will he aupernaturally punished or let off 
juat ns it may happen. But to break the rule of domestic Boy¬ 
cotting is a spearing aiTair with the aayngo socular arm. 

By way of explaining tho number and hardness of tho rules of 
primitive Boycotting, and indeed of domoslic life in general, 
among undeveloped men, let iis take a view of iin Australian 
encampment about dinuer-tinio. Every male has boon out Inmt- 
iug, and has brought in his game. The members of the family 
nri} all in llioir proper plarais. Tho husband sits on the left-hand 
side (jf the tire, tho Wile behind it; the little boys with her, tho 
little girl.s with their father. Tho graridfutlier is on the right- 
hiind siile—ineonvenient for tho wife, who may not speak to, or 
tako any notion of, her vonorabie ielation. The grandmotlier is 
boiiind the father, well away from tho lint, but, as a luan may iii 
most cases speak to his own mother, this arraugoineut is compara¬ 
tively pleasant. A man miHst always cut his molher-in-liiw in 
Africa and Australia. Wlieii a Ivatlir woman meut^n her son-in- 
law, she squats behind a hush, wliile he slinlis past, hiding bis 
face with his shield. Mr. liorimer Eisoii “ once saw a man of tho 
Australian tribe Wangaratta full of tho utnjo.st distress and dis¬ 
gust liecaiiso his mother-in-law’s shadow had fallen across his legs. 
He had been lying at tho foot of an onormous gum-tree, which hid 
him from tho old lady’s view as .sho approached, and bo the catas¬ 
trophe occurred.” Among leas scrnpuluus .s:ivnge.s, mothers-in-law 
are not absolutely Boycotted, but there must be no lutuiement ; they 
are respectfully addressed iu the dual or plural. ,l*Jveu so, the pre¬ 
sence of relations by marriage (among certain American tribes a 
man mu.‘»t‘strictly Boycott Ids own falher-in-law) always brings a 
chill constraint into tho family circle. This is the more iucuuvonient 
beciinso a man and a hunter is bound to give much of his game 
to those same relations, his wife’s parents. Thus Boycotting 
stops a good wny short of thu Iri^yli systoin, which chiefly 
exists for the opposite purpose of depriring JaudJurds, agents, anil 
paying teiiauts of food, if a married black fellow, aided by an 
unm.arried black follow, kills a knugaroo, tliu wliolu quarry goos to 
tho fnthor-iu-law and mothcr-in-law, except tho left leg, tho shore 
of tho nurried man, and tho right leg, tho i^rojierty of tlie hacholor 
If a uiaiTjod man is lucky enough to sprur a native bear hia 
pareut8-iii-Jaw get tho loft side ami two legs, ho Jiimself obtains 
part of tho liead, and gives his wife a portion, while sho supplies 
liur Bister with tho oars. Theso ntigoliations naturally have to be 
conducted through the wife, whilo tho hunter-miikes his own 
arrangcmenlB with his own father and mothor. When a wombat 
is slain tho fathur-in-law only (j^ots the Laekbi^ue, and tho mother- 
in-law sumo skin. Much ill-teeling i.H naturally caused, we may 
presume, when a hunter is always supplying tho camp with wom¬ 
bat, and never with ij0tlve bear or kangaroo. Owing lo thu simple 
and salutary rules of intercourse, however, tho mother-in-law 
cannot reproach llio bread-winner, or rather, we should say, the 
wombat-winner, of tho family. Such and so simple are the rules 
of precedence and the regulations of houseln oping among tho un¬ 
tutored children of tho Auatmlian’basb. 

T’he primitive Boycotler by no means confines himself to 
avoiding his wife’s parents; he is often so e.Tciusivo as not to 
he on .speaking terms with kis wife. A custom of this sort 
seems to have prevailed as Into as tho tiiiit! of Herodotus io 
Miletus. Some of the old Ionian colonists, says Herodotus, 
(i. 146) “brought no women with them, but took wives of the 
Carians, women whose fathers they had slain. By reason of this 
slaughter the women made a law for thomselvos, and handed it 
on to their daughters, that they should never sit at moat witli 
their husbands, and that none should evdi* call lior hushiuid by his 
iiamp.” Probably this story about the original caiiso of olleuce 
was devised to account for the custom which made wives and 
husbands os far as possible Boycott each otht:r. In some of tho 
islands where the uativos are always killing and uatiug the crews 
of British gon-boats, tho Admiralty or the Solomon islands, 
wives and husbands aro on such distant terms that they may be 
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said nerar to see each other at all^ and only meet with the 
greatest mystery and sccreay in a plot of common ground where 
the ordinary rule of Boycotting does not hold good. The 
Spuitansy io the first y ear of marriage, shewed the same extra¬ 
ordinary reserve, which*has its modern parallel in the paius taken 
by newly-married persoos to appear old domestieated people. 
Ine Aleutian Islander, says Mr. Farrer, quoting Ball, knows 
noting of what civilized'nations call modesty/^ yet the bashful 
creature positively blushes when ho is obliged to speak to his wife, 
or to ask her for anything in the presence of others. Custom compels 
them to assume the attitude of perfect Htrangers; and it is greatly 
to bo desired that this rule, or a modification of it, might be in¬ 
troduced into Germany, where betrothed jpeoplo bohave in company 
as if they wore alone in a wilderness oi space, or possessed the 
secret of fern ijeed. Tbo Hottentots used to have a bad chanictor 
for domestic afiection, because they %vero never seen to speak lo 
their own wives. Bvit the llnttonlot is not really cold and in- 
difieront; ho is only ronipelled, by the liiw of his people, to 
Boycott his wife, l^he Judy may never enter her husband's room 
in the hut, and the husband, as among the 8{)nrtans, must never 
be seen in the neighbourhood of the wife. Among tlie Yorubas, 
an African tribe, this domestic Boycotting is curried out with the 
oxtromest rigour. A woman is forbidden to speak to her husband, 
and may not even see him if it can possibly be avoided. 
Apparently a similar custom existed among the early Sanskrit- 
speaking peoples, for the wife, in the famous story of Urvasi 
and Pururavas, says to her lord, Never lot me see thee witiiout 
thy royal garments, /tucA ufhe manner of v'omen'' And when 
this rule is accidentally broken, Urvasi must softly and suddenly 
Tanish away,” like the victims who have looked on the mysteri¬ 
ous; Boojum. The Circassians are ecjimlly shy. “ A Circassian 
bridegroom must not see his wife nor Jive wiili her without the 
greatrat mystery,” and the uuconverted naliv(‘3 of llie Fiji 
Islands display the utmost distro.°8 of mind when adventurous 
missionaries suggest tliat there is no real .hurni in a man's 
living under the same roof with his wile. 8o iiir do the 
IIos carry this feeling, and so opposite to our own arc their 
ideas of dccoriinj, that *• it is the correot thing for a wife to 
run away from her husband.” In this case tlie lady Boycotts her 
lord, and it is his duly to try to make Jmr return to the family 
tent. Bonieslic Boycotting goes even further than this among Iho 
Fijians and other islanders of the Pacific. The young Kaueka 
bolts with a wild scream into the bush if you even mention the 
name of his amiable sister, while in Fiji not only brothers and 
sisters, but first coiisius of opposite sexes, strictly Boycott each 
other, and may neither eat together nor speak to each other. 

If civilized races once, as there seems good reason to believe, 
obeyed these stringent rules, it is diflicult to soe how society W'as 
ever constituted at all on its present ainiablo terms. The first 
men who asked their luothers-in-law to dinner, or look their 
sisters to the play, or led out their cousins in the Gorroboree, or 
waltz, must havi) been regarded as the worst of heretics and re¬ 
volutionary ofl'enders. It is a positivo fact that in lairbarous life 
many men, and all women, pass a good part of their time in 
seclusion; they are Boycotted, and if in South Africa they 
set) other members of the tribo these unlucky persons are 
turned into stone, just as the Australians are if th(!y hear 
the wild dog speak to them. There is no hope except in 
^ompt flight. One Australian, mentioned in Air. Howitt's 
KantUaroi and JTui'nm*, did manage to escape, after hearing a wild 
dog pronounce the ono word bones.” But there are examples of 
less fortunate Bushmen being turned into stone merely because 
they met a girl who was Boycotted because she was being 
initiated ” into the savage mysteries of the Bona Dea. In New 
Zealand, Boycotting, there called tabu (the word has acquired a 
fiocial sense in English), applies to earth, air, fire, water, goods 
and chattels, growing crops, men, women, and cliildren.” The 
Pakeba Maon got Boycotted by breaking a t^ibu, and was only 
released after being stripped of all his clothes, and haring every 
pot and pan in his house broken by a friendly medmine-mnn. 
** The household then came flocking back.” Many of our Irish 
fellow-subjects would be glad to get off as cheaply. 


carnival time in home. 

T he Homan Carnival is one of those survivals of the middle 
ages which oveiy one feels somehow bound to see at 
least once in his life. A visit to Rome is carefully timed by 
visitors of all nations to fit in with the Oomival, so as to combine 
the ghiety supposed tu bo inseparable from that season with the 
more intellectual delights of venturing down catacombs or trailing 
through museums. As the time wws near hotel prices rise, 
rooms grow scarce, and tbe tables d’hote brim over with a 
asiked multitude full of eager expectation of the joyous festivities 
that they look for at the hands of the world’s capital which they 
have come from afar to see. It is quite touching to see how 
many elderly, and indeed very old, people are to be found amid 
the throng. 8omo of these, no doubt, have tbe excuse of escorting 
young telatives, daughters, or nieces, or cousins, for whom seeing 
the world is held to be a good thing. But % far tbe greater 
number have come solely for their own pleasure, l^ruth to tril, thih 
Aunh-vaunted Carnival is something lilte a Aided beauty existing 
on the reputation of a past day. Poets and romancers have done 
their utmost to keep up that reputation by their glowing pictures 


of its charms, and now hotelkemert and tbopheepeiis dp theif 
utmost to maintfun a delusion that helps to flU podke^ 
at the expense of a too credulous public. A wel^ bafore ihe 
show begins tickets are hung out all along the Corso to sigti^ ttmt 
windows and balconies may be . hired for the ten days tW it 
lasts. The owners ask exorbitani prices from the inexperienced^ 
and are very ready at inventing lies to prove that the particular 
spot where they have the Mod fortune to dwOli is the mify one 
where the whole thing can he seen to the best advantage. Either 
their balcony is just opposite the loggia whore the King and Queen 
are to appear every day, or the racehorses are to start or to he 
stopped in front of it, or it is the only ono from which you see 
equally well both up and down the street; any fiction, in shorty 
that will servo as a bait to tbe simple Englishman who at the 
bidding of Lis wife and daughters pays down any number of francs 
that will ensure this desirable gazing point. His female tyrants 
assure him that to have a balcony on the Corso is the propOT thu^ 
for every ono who is in Home at this season, and tiiat in this 
balcony he will bo expected to show himself every afternoon 
while the merry-making lasts. 

It is amusing to watch how the enthusiasm cools down, and 
how at the end of one day of it most of the Englishmen, at any 
rate, would gladly pay ns large a sum as they have already piud 
for the right to tbcir balcony to be let oil appearing in it again. 
The table d'hote and the hotel sitting-room all the evening are 
ringing with complaints. Here an old gentleman tells you that 
he thinks being pelted with confettacci very poor fun inueed, and 
that, but for the diilerence of the namo, one might just as well bo- 
popj)ered with gravel by London boys, an indignity which in hia 
own country ho should never havo thought of submitting to. He 
then asks you anxiously whether he will ever bo able to get thfr 
white cttiius off the new hat and coat which ho had unwarily put 
on for the occasion. Tlie old latly, well on to eighty, who has" been 
waiting for the Carnival, as she herself says, with all the eagerness o£ 
a girl of fifteen, has brought on a sharp attack of rheumatism by 
sitting some five hours in a draught, and determines to rejoin her 
grandchildren at Naples at once to bo nursed by them through the 
illness which she fears is to be tbe only reward of her curiosity. 
Everybody, old or young, is loud in condeuining the famed 
corso dei barheriy which is simply a low runaway horses being 
hooted along the street, and feels a sore sense of liaving been shame¬ 
fully imposed upon. But there ore still the masked balls to look 
forward to, and tbe disappointed pleasure-seekers brighten up at. 
tbe prospect. There is much discussion iu tbo several family 
parties as to iho propriety of the ladies being allovred to enjoy 
this simple sp^tctaclo. Great is the triumph of the maidens who- 
Hiiccoed in persuading an indulgent father that to have a box in. 
the theatre where the veglione. is to take place imjdioH no partioi- 
ation or even approval of such practices, and cannot in any way 
ring them under the censure of .Mrs. Grundy. They sally off in 
high spirits, for a masked biill must surely be a very enjoy¬ 
able thing. When they come back in the 'small hours of tne 
morning, they admit that llic theatre was very hot, and that 
tlio whole thing would have looked better if there had been 
more fancy dresses, and if those there wore had b«^.cn better 
worth looking at; if the dancing had been less confused, and 
if the men bad taken their hats off and stopped smoking at least 
while they wore dancing. Long before the ten days havo 
passed all the strangers are heartily sick of the whole thing, con¬ 
fetti and flower-thro wing, hoiso-races, and liu, and 

think they may as well go on te Naples at once, instead of waiting,. 
OB they hud intended, till Lent began. Here and there a strong- 
minded person who has come for the Carnival solely that he might 
say that he had seen it, boldly says that he wishes he had said so* 
without seeing it. 

But the places of tliose who depart sad and sorry at this fresh 
roof of the illusivoness of life are soon filled by newcomers* 
uoyed up by the same anticipations of fun that was once felt by 
the retreating bond. .A whole bevy of excursionists, fonr hundred 
strong, and all of ripe middle age, not one among them under 
forty, so the newspapers note, arrive just in time for the grand 
Shrovetide demonsiraiiuu with w*liicb the Carnival winds up. On 
this the last day the Homan people turn out m mam» Evety 
street becomes an animated stream, emptying its inhabitants into* 
the Corso, which by two o'clock is densely crowded from end 
to end. Some poor attempts to give tbe street a gala look have been, 
made by draping windows and balconies with coloured calicoes. 
Those inhabitants who deem the adjustment of such draperiea 
either too expensive or too troublesome, indulge the public love of 
decoration by simply hanging bright or sad-coloured hearth-rugs,, 
table-covers, or curtains out of tbe windows. In England we 
should meredy think that ail the houses were being clean^,, 
and tbo houKewives airing their bed furniture; but here in 
Italy it seems to be taken as tbe orthodox sign that the whole 
city is given over to rejoicing. When the Corso is thronged 
to overflowing, and every place on the stands on the seviw 
piazzas, every chair on the church steps, has found an occu¬ 
pant, the carriages begin to thread their way as best they can 
through the living mass, and the so-called flower-throwing bmiis. 
But let no one imagine that there is any lavish scattering m the* 
snowdrops, anemones, and violets with which spring has now 
starred the slopes of the villa gardens. The ordinary missiles sse* 
little slabs of hard twigs of laurustinus, which have oeeh battered 
about and trodden ante foot till they are thickly coated with thcr 
sand of the Corso, which, flying in the eyes of the victims at whOBtL 
they are aimed, cause temporary blindness and much suflbiing- 
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^yi tliiik however, peeiei for ezeeUent fan* Now end then A 
group of nmiqusrB etroi^gle through the throng, dealing pro* 
ndienona Uowa with inflated hladdna, and utten;^ at intervals 
disoordant jeVk by way of adding to the general feeling of 
hilarity. * The eostumes are aimitle in the extreme; dominoes 
^f white or coloured cotton, lool^g much like night-gowns or 
ehab^ dresnng-gQwns, are prevalent, but are occaaionally re¬ 
lieved bya figure in a scarlet skeleton-suit, wearing a hideous 
meek, and with horns on his forehead, to show that he is meant 
for a devil. At last the great meant of the day is seen 
looming far up the street. ^ This is the demonstration of the 
TVench Art Academy > It is an enormous white-aud-gold car, 
drawn by tax horses, and preceded by three outriders with 
waving banners. The car supports a gilt figure of Boma, with 
the world in her right hand, and is covered with h>ench artists 
in white cashmere and satin costumes of the fashion of the 
Oourt of the last of the Valois, the plumes being clasped to 
their hats with silver marguerites, in compliment to the relgu- 
inpp Queen. But a much more gorgeous pageant draws near, 
with sound of trumpets and drums; and, as soon as the crowd 
•can he induced to divide enough to let them through, a long 
train of Arabs, well mounted, and glorious in turban and 
burnous of every colour of the rainbow*, followed by a bordo of 
^ves of every shade of black and brown, in full dress of noeo- 
jewels and bangles, passes slowly by. These ore the escort 
of an Indian princess, splendidly dressed, and smiling right and 
left from the lofty height of her palanquin. She is followed 
by two real camels, one carrying a palanquin and the other a 
palm-tree. The enthusiasm citused by this cavalcade is so great 
that R great green alligator with wings that comes next is allowed 
to pass almost unnoticed. A lew minutes more and there is 
4 k great sound of whip-crocking and a great deal of kicking 
and plunging on the part of six very small, but very restive, 
ateeds. It is soon evident that these are men with horse heads, 
who ore doing horses' duty in drawing a carriage, the inmates of 
which are all luasqued as animals. Tho coachman who is 
making such vigorous use of Lis whip has a donkey a head, and 
bears on his back a scroll proclaiming ** Schiavitii all’ uomo, pro- 
tozione degU animali.” There is literally nothing more in the way 
■of cort< 5 ge or cavalcade to look at, but the crowd seem quite 
content to look at one another till two violent explosions 
give notice for all carriages to leave the Cursu clear for 
the horse-race. Thi.s take.s about an liour to eflect, but at 
last the horoea are brought out into tho J^iazza del Popolu. 
The animals are evidently eager to bo off, and got it over; so the 
last one kicks down the barrier intended to rcfttraiu them, and off 
they all start, rushing through the crowd that closes again behind 
them, and indeed is so careless about opening to let them through, 
that it is miraculous that so few accidents happen. Then follows 
the lighting of the moccoletti; and, la‘er on, wlien tho night has 
darkened, ihei'e comes down the Curso, with much flaring of flam¬ 
beaux and tumult of music and shouting, the procession that 
accompanies the gigantic figure of the Carnival, mounted aloft on 
a triumphal car, to bis cremation in the riazza del Popolo. 
Emblematic figures of the paper currency are committed with him 
to tho flames by way oi uttering tho popular feeling on 
that subject. Kverybody has turned out to assist at this closing 
scene; the whole vast Piazza, the steps of tho obelisk, tho 
windows and roofs of the houses, the porches of the churches are 
literally swarming with human beings. There is no pushing and 
shoving; every one is perfectly good-humoured and willing that 
other people soould see the sight ns well as be bimself.' Women 
and children thread the throng unhurt, and yet there is no inter¬ 
ference of policemen or gendarmes. Even tLe satiated sight-seer 
m&y find this great concourse of the liomun people a thing worth 
seeing. It almost saves the Carnival from being thrown into the 
common stock of those amusements which ought to he ticketed 
** our failures.” 


MARCH WEATHER. 


“TF poetry sings the proisc.s of the merry month of May, prose 
X may denounce the miseries of March. March is generally 
malignant; it is always treacherous. You can never know what 
any day will bring forth; and when you rise in tho morning to 
read the signs of the weather you are seriously exercised as to the 
details of your toilette. Nor is it only the signs of tho weather, 
as shown forth in tho set of the wind and tho tomperature of the 
>flitz-hath, that tell of the quick transitions of on inclement climate. 
Should you have the seeds of incipient disease lurking anywhere 
in the system, early morning in March is sure to search them out. 
You feel shrewd twinges of pain in unsuspected quarters, suggest¬ 
ing lumbago, rheumatism, gout, neuralgia, possibly even conges¬ 
tion of the chest, or incifnent inflammatiou of the lungs. It 
must he confessed that in the murky light of a grim Match 
morning one is disposed to take gloomy views of existence 
■generally. Even tho cold glint of the bright sunshine ftom skies 
of steel or lead is far more likely to be depressing than exhil- 
aratiog. It is more apt to bring your silent sorrows into relief than 
to soothe the senses into temporary oblivion. Any troubles that 
beset you are sure to be magnified, and, though the biting air 
ought U> be bxacing, you descend to the breqkfast-table in a state 
•of despondency that tends distinctly towards dyspepsia. Far 
too frequently, when you have gone out for the day, ^r worst 


forebodinm are realized. We know not what the effect of 
our eaateny March winds might have been on the baniy savages 
who wandered about prohisturic England in their suits of skins 
picked out with wood. 'We do know how it tellp on consti¬ 
tutions that may have been rendered unnaturally sensitive in cen¬ 
turies of progressing civilization. It is rasping and grinding as 
well as cutting. It works its way tiirough the bones into the 
marrow, eseming to grate the marrow up the wrong way. It sets 
the whole of the delicate nerve-system out of tune, irritating its 
external expressions into most unmolodious discoid. The most 
genial of mortals feel almost morose; while those who are more 
quick-tempered or excitable ore provoked into morbidly unwhole- 
Mme frames of mind, langiug from snappiahuesB to something like 
insanity. Nor are tho baleful influences of the nipping east winds 
conflnod to the more retined classes of society, or oven to the 
human race. Wo may generally trust proverbs when they treat 
of woathor-lore, and we are all familiar with the old saw— 

When the wind is in the esst. 

It i.s good neither for miiu nor boast. 

What ought to he pleasure becomes positive pain under such cir- 
cumstan('ec>; and it says much for the passion for sport so profoundly 
rooted in the English character that there are many men who 
profess to amuse themselves iii tho open air in March, almost 
persuading themselves and others that they have succeeded. There is 
salmon-tishiug for iustance; and we grant that the excitement 
of a heavy salmon on tho book, with the consequent exorcise, if 
you have been fishing from tho bank, may make one forgetful for 
the time of weather and everything else. But there are blank days 
for the rud-fisber in March as in other months; and there are draw¬ 
backs to the probable prelude to his sport in any case. Wo imagine 
you propose to fish one of tho Scotch rivers, and in those northern 
latitudes March is invariably and inordinately severe. At the 
moment of this present writing Scotland is buried many feet 
deep in snowdrifts; but that is of course somewhat exceptional. 
We are content to take things as we find them in ordinaiy. You 
have been putting up at au inn or hotel,” which is very fairly 
comfortable in the tourist season; but which, e.\-pectiDg few visits 
from strangers in March, lias retrenched its general arrange¬ 
ments, and reduced its household statf to a peace establishment. 
The fue ill the cofi'ee-room smokes, tho coals refuse to bum; and 
you snatch a ghastly parody on a hearty Scotch breakfast, with¬ 
out oven succeeding in getting honestly warm. But things are 
more deplorable without than within, as you learn when you 
venture beyond the outer door. When your numl^d fingers havo 
unlatched it, it is dashed violently inwards in your face. 
The east wind is hlowdiig half a gale, howling down tho 
valley, breaking the surface of the river into a leaden- 
coloured wash, and eddying the backwater into ugly littlo 
whirlpools. There is an “ uncanny sough ” in it, portentous 
of something worse to follow ; and when you cast your eye up¬ 
wards to tho lowering heavens, you are” neither reassured nor 
exhilarated. There is a drift of black across a background 
of grey, with occasional glimmers of angry brightness. Were 
there greater attractions within doors, or had you not come so far 
for your sport, you would assuredly leuouuce fishing for the day. 
As It is, you feel bound in conscience to persevere, though even 
your outhusinstic attendant looks literaUy blue oii it. Warmly 
dressed as you are, trotting at the double towards the water 
where you mean to begin, fails to bring your blood into healthy 
circulation. Wielding the long and ponderous rod does some¬ 
thing, to be sure, towards blowing up your internal furuaces; but 
you are irritated beyond measure by the vagaries of the wind, 
which seems bent upon keeping the line and fly out of the water. 
Whatever you endure for the thrilling sjiort, you know you are 
being driveu to neglect tho refinements of rod-play that should com¬ 
mand the success which is the only recompense tor this probation 
of sufferings. You lose heart and hope, and forget yourself still 
further. Then from those black bellying clouds that lound so 
ominously on you comes a ** blash ” of sleet and hail on your 
cheek. When it has thoroughly chilled ahd damped you it blows 
over, leaving you in expectation of another burst of tho kind, 
and very indisputably more miserable than before. In fact, 
you experience all the sensations that picture-squo historians 
have attributed to the soldiers of Napoleon’s grand army in the 
early days of tho retreat from Moscow; while you have neither 
esprit de corps nor ihe pnispects of glory and tho Gazette to 
sustain you. All that is left is to endeavour, like the Marchioness 
in The Old Curiosity S/topf to make believe very much that you 
are haying a good time of it; and should you succeed in that 
adroit leat of self-deception, we should say you ore very much to 
be congratulated. 

Salmon-fishing in Scotland on a bitter March day is a sample of 
pleasuring in northerly latitudes. But in England we have our 
open-air amusements too,and steeple-chasing has set in actively with 
the beginning of our English ** spring." llacing, whether on the 
flat or over fences, is become a business like any other, and business 
must be attended to in spite of its inconveniences. But we must 
say that in the middle of our March the profession of the book¬ 
maker, setting aside its speculative profits, appears to us anything 
but enviable; while as for the jockeys who are put up” on ** the 
pigskin” in such weather, wo are inclined to look on them in tho 
light of martyrs or heroes. It must require equal quickness of 
intelligence and presence of mind to calculate the odds and make 
intricate reckonings while wading above the ankles in chilly 
clay, with the wind snatching tho Inst faint vestiges of 
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feeling out of fingers that funihle vith the metalHc pencil. It 
must require considerable nerve to grin and bear it ^hen a 
naturally grasping disposition, trading upon slender means, has 
been wrought by a suries of losses into sullen malevolence or 
eavsgo frenzy, liut book-makers arc bound to cultivate self-control, 
and they may comfort tbemselves in their misfortuneB ^th the 
SHnguino hope that 1 be revolutions of Fortune’s wheel will bring 
them right side upwards in the end. The jockeys must harden 
their hearts to bear tliemeelvcs boldly and coolly when infallibly 
their resolof ion will be severel^^ tested. When a brilliantly groomed 
race-horee m high condition is stripped of bis clothes in a sting¬ 
ing hail bnower, he naturally begins by dancing on his bind 
legs and venting bis annoyance in eccentric evolutions. The 
jockey who has trained that ho may ride down to wciglit must 
feel stripping in similnr circumst-uiees at least ns much ; but he 
must possess his soul in apparent patience, wliilo he screws hi.s 
courage to the sticking-plnce. 31 is is no easy at best; nor 
is it made the plcnitnnler by the ft^eling that he carries an niuount 
of money which its ciLcIied in vesture will bf3 loth to lose *, that 
the eyes of the course and its captions critics are upon Lira, and 
that his reputation as a rider will bo alfected by their verdict. 
IJo is sticking by instinctive grip and force of habit to the lightest 
of damp and slippery saddles on a spirited borso that is pulling 
double*’ already. I’oseibly, indeed, “ spirited ” may le a 
euphemism for vicious, though in reality, should it be so, that 
makes little difierencu when ihc hor^o hits got over the prelimiiKiry 
gallop and is ranging up witii the othcr.<) at the starting-post. 
After two or three fiil»o starts Lave nearly maddened him, the 
actual signal is given and away they go. Were wo one of the 
riders wo should rather not have gone round the coiirsf) before¬ 
hand to examine into thodetuih of the ohstaclcs arranged tor us. 
Good luck must do much for one under sneh awkward coiidi- 
tiniis, ar/d where “ igiioranc** is bliss,’lis folly to Ixi w'lse.” All 
iJiat may be pretty ronlicinitly surmised boforeha?td i^ that the 
ingenious stewards Inivo done thoir best to intiko Ihhigs dis- 
agreeablo Jf not dangerous. Tliat Hiirmiso is slrongthcocd at 
the first one or tu'o fences, wdieio the taking olf on the slip¬ 
pery turf is as awkward ns the landing is ugly. And it is 
amply conlinuod at thn formidable water-jump, which is the 
grand ncnsatiounl obstruction of Iho meeting, liy that lime the 
rider's blood may be up, tliougli if ho hopes to win lie is bound to 
keep bis coolness; and, if his blood bo up, so much tho better for 
him. But in any case it is a thrilling situation when the horse is 
screwing the bit into tho corner of his powerful jaws; when tlie 
wet bridle is slipping in tho cold lingers, and the slight saddle 
seems sensibly to have diiuiiiish(‘d in sixe; when you arc riding 
for the leap neck and neck, with a rival coming up on eiLhcr 
elbow; and W'hen, if you can spare the time to cast a glance 
hack over your shoulder, you see jealous competitor.^ oluirging 
behind, w'ho are likely enough to light on your shoulders should 
you come to grief. Casualties in the spring steeple-chases are 
common enough; and, if a contemplative rider were to weigh 
contingencies in advance, he might compound for a iVactuvcil 
collar-bone cr a couple of hrolicn ribs, and think himself on the 
whole tolerably fortunate. AVo might indefinitely multiply om* 
pictures of tho sports k nd plc.^sures of an English March. Wo might 
go yachting in tlr. Biidden sturius that compel one to clap the covers 
OB the hatchways and put*' iJm liddlcs ”on the rollingdiniriir-lahlos, 
so that existence on board Bhip tjucomes one homble ni^'htruare, 
varied by tho distortions ef involiinUry gymnastics, (Jr wo might 
talk of the troubltJa of ordinary travel when, lured abroad for pre- 
uitituro touring by the lamb-like blandishments of tho end of the 
month, wo have been caught in the intensity of Oontiuenial cold . 
W’ith very inadeqiinte clothing. But wo may have said enough to 
fiot syrapnthetic chorda a-throhbing in the bosoms of sutrerers who 
have been victimized in the piir.'^iiit of pleasure, nor do wt^ dosiro 
to harrow tboir feelings gnituitously by needlessly ox.iggiTating 
tboir UQspcaktblo griefs. 


A WEEK ON TIIIC NILE. 

f |''IIE excursions wliicb may bo mado on foot from thLMiv.habieu 
are often the most plniisant. Where everything ii nrw and 
filrongo, from the table-topped monnhuii in the bsckgroniid to the 
dark pent of tlio river bank; from the blue-robed -woinen with 
their watci^jars to the slender funereal plume of the palm tree; from 
the brilliant primrose-coloured sky to the shining expun'^e of tho 
Nile, you can never feel bored ’ until F^rypt is ns funiilinr a.s 
England. The native 3 'Igypiiau is always interesting. Jlu is 
courteous in his niamiei's to a stranger, lie is cheerful and con¬ 
tented under oppression, lie is hardworking, and so honest that 
you isay trust him with your purse and money uncounted. As 
you pass through a villago you \iill be asked over and oxer agiiiti 
to step in and have a cup of cufi'eo; and you may walk all day 
without bearing so much as a whisper about backsheesh, and with¬ 
out meeting a beggar, except of the religious kind. 'i'Le traveller 
who luie been on the Nile beforo will perhaps be more easily satisfied 
with the appearance of tbo villages and people than the stranger. 
He will olM^ve this year n very different state of things from that 
which existed under |he late ruler. There is not only greater ovi- 
danee of material prosperity, but it is reflected in the faces of the 
impulaoe. No greater sign of tlie real change that has taken place 
43m iw remarked thoii this. Wa did not know what tlie miseiy' 


must have been until now that it ie removed, Stnuige to mji 
the peasant, when you speak to him on the eabjecty attributm 
his compaiative contentment invariably to the i$ct timt 
under the new rSoima he has notice given him of lihe 
taxes, and knows beforehand both how much will he expected 
of him and when he must pay. Not even the abolitfoii of 
the oppressive Salt-tax and other vexatious imposte afieete him. 
so rauen. It is a powerful commentary on the rule of tiie benefi¬ 
cent Ismail. A walk through a rural district is now, therefore, 
very different from what it was even two years ago *, and wheoy 
as about Beni Sooef, the scenery is of that park-lihe character 
which wo are accustomed to consider exclusivriy English, we are 
not sorry if want of wind or tho delayed return of a messenger 
from Cairo obliges us to tie up at the bank and spend a day or 
two in short excursions among the viUoges and into the town. 

If you ash the dragoman how far it u to Beni Sooef—or, for 
that matter, any other place—ho invariably makes tbo same kind 
of reply. “It is two or three miles, exactly.^’ No E|gjptian hae 
any idea of linear space. The same word—“sah”—serves him 
equally for a inilo or for on hour. You understand bow this ia 
XVlion you linx’e reached any town which lies “two or three miles, 
exactly,” inland. The first part of the road is across a ploughed! 
field towards a dead wall, over ix^hich fine old trees are visible-. 
The klndir's garden, you are told, it is, with his palace, which looks 
rather like a turahle-down French chateau, such as ia called id 
some provinces a “ haye,” huilt round wide courts, with cattle 
passing to their pasturago through distant gateways, and homes 
jiickotted in the open air, unde/ tho overarching acacias. The 
experienced traveller on the Nile, who knows how troublesome the 
attentions of potentates often become, would hurry by in rilenoo;; 
but it is not possible to convey bis sentiments to his companions 
ill time, and tlieir talk, perhaps their laughter, bring out tho great 
mai). lie xvoiits a cosliime exactly like that of an J*lnglish clergy¬ 
man ; his coat has a standing collar, his tic is white, his waist¬ 
coat and troii.ser.s are black, and, it must bo confessed, a little 
ru'yty. On his head is a birottn, but it is of crimson felt. 
Tho Aludir carries a string of beads in one hand, which 
adds to his cmiueutly religions aspect, and bo wears the air 
of a man absorbed in tho contemplation of holy things. As 
(jnvcrtior of a province containing many thousand inhabitants^ 
ho Inis, of courso, much to thinly of; and his air of abstraction 
may not bo aflected, nor tlio littlo start with which he catches 
bight of iho party from tho dahabiehs. llie greeting ia most 
ronrteon.s. All be has is at tbnir disposal. He will do himself 
the honour of returning with them to their boats, and asking 
how they like tlie Nile. Finally, he has many horses, which he 
indicates with a wave of tho hand, much as the late eminent 
millionnirc may have called fur “ more carriages and four.” The 
day s xvalking prospect is over. On the Nile, more perhaps than 
anywhere else, one member of a party must control Lis owiv 
likings, and give in to the wishes of the others. The ladies are 
charmed with the Landsomo Turk. Ilia raotlior must have been 
a lovely (Jircasaiau. JIow many wives baa ho? What good 
French ho talks, and oven a little English ! How dignified hie 
it^nniiera are ! And ho bus probably poxver of life and doalh over 
Ills people—only think! tSiich are the remarks wliicli the 
(luvernor'u visit elicits; and his offer of horses is willingly ac¬ 
cepted, while tho dragoman descants to him mendaciously of the 
ancient lineage and enormous xvealtli of the party under his 
cluirge. If, however, you wish to ascertain for yourself how far 
“ two or tbioc miles, exactly,” may lie, and, tearing yourself away 
from tlie hhindisbmeiita of tlio great mau, set out for the chief 
town with a sailor for your guide, you soon understand how 
it is that a mile and an hour are synonymous terms in thcr 
ICgypliai: tongue. The path skirts round a village, so that 
tlui" traveller describes two-tliirda of the circumferoiico beforo 
ho strikes out, over a canal bridge, into open fields, Iraverstd 
by higli, narrow mud banks. Tlio country is '^in placea 
covered with young sugar-cane, in places with maize, just rip-*.. 
Evurywberu it is iutonsoly and brilliantly green, except whore a 
patch of velvet brown shows in the distance that ploughing for 
the second crop has begun. You xvalk round three sides of a va^t 
field, in tho middle of whicli tho renpevs arc encamped behind 
shellors—wo may almost call them huts, but ttioy have no roof—of 
the strong maize straw. Tho men are threshing witli long sticks. 
The women are carrying in tho ears and winnowing. Tho children 
am superintending tho fcoding of tho cuttle on the broad leavea 
stripped from the straw. The whole scone looks as if it had como 
into fife from a bas-relief at iSakkarnor a painiing at Deni-Iiuesau* 
Then a smaller canal is reached, and, after following its course' oih^ 
one bank for twenty minutes, the traveller finds a crossing, having 
perhaps to wade, and then returns doxvn tho other bank to tbo- 
phice at which he first struck the canal. Soon he comes to another 
villago, where ho insists that his guide should ask the way, feeling 
sure he has como a long round. No, he has come the right way, 
and if he goes on as he be^an he will eventually reach the town,, 
which ho now luariia is, as it was, two or throe miles away. lie 
has walked for an hour, yet he seems still close to the river, andt 
thinks, as well as he can judge in the clear Egyptian air, that the 
long pennon flying from tne yard of his dahabieh over tho Mudir’a 
trees is not more than a short mile distant. 

But people of irritable disposition should not go for a winter on 
the Nile, uiiles.s it he to learn a lesson of patience. There is no 
use in being in a hurry. It will not advance yoii a step when th« 
wind is contrary or too high. You can only roMCt that* il» 
average time of the voyage will be the same whether you go fsat 
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or slow, to-day or to-morrow. It is, of course, a different matter 
U you. have come for onl^y a week or ten days, and do'not care for 
native harvests or Turkish pashas, but would prefer, if you are 
atationary, to bo near some celebrated ruin or in sight of a 
pyramid. You have not come out for the pleasure of visiting 
the neighbouring dahabiehs and condoling on the state of Ireland. 
It may amuse you to^ hear in one boat that the ladies are scandol- 
izod because their waiter puts a night shirt over his ordinary dross 
as a preparation for attending at dinner. It is rather dull to 
spend half an afternoon when the captain is sure the wind will 
cnange in sitting on the deck under the flapping awning. The 
only excitement is offered by a cockfight, and wo roust hopo that 
the Englishman who nowadays witnesses such combats with plea¬ 
sure, or even complacency, is very rare, or has the excuse of having 
been greatly borou. But, if you would interrere in tho interests of 
humanity, as you mistakouly count it, you are informed that tho 
fowl now promenading the hank are from your own hen coop; 
that during the voyage they inhabit the open boat which your 
dnhahieh drags alter it; and that it is necessary that all tho 
cockerels should he allowed to light it out at the beginning of tho 
voyage, so that, the strongest having shown hiiuself conqueror, 
his life may bo spared, and his powers devoted to keeping order 
in the coop. That you liud yourself interested in the social 
economy of the henroost betrays the state of mind into which (‘.vm 
a week on tho Nile may bring you. There are few ways, it must 
be conceded, by which a traveller in search of rest as well as 
climate can obtain what he wants so easily. The highest 
excitement for days together lies in the result of a ganin 
of chess or a rubber nt whist. Like Mr. Toots you take no 
pleasure even in your tailor. Tho coldness of the early morn¬ 
ing makes you wrap yourself in shawls and plaids, and perhaps 
you even put a silken ** cufia,” or Damascus handkerchief, 
over your head at breakfast. As midday comes you divest 
yourself even of your coat, and aro glad if you ha>o lalveii 
an exjwirionccd friond's advice and furnished yourstdf with 
a gorgeous gown in Cairo. So, too, if you wear your Lnmloii 
boots on deck, you annoy your fellow-travellers by the iiuiso 
they make in the cabin Ik? low, and you find yourself in 
slippers all day. Stiff collars aro a nuisance wlien it is hot, and 
gloves impoBsiLie. Tho heat Lead covering is the native square 
fez, because it resists the, sun's ray.s Ixist. and need not be taken 
oft' even at tabic, where thoro is nlway.s n thoro.;;’h draught. In 
short, tho sooner yon conform to tho habits of tlie natives the 
better, shaving your Load and wearing a turban, clolhing your 
body in loose wrappers, easily put on and oil', and covering your 
feet with the wide slippers ol the country, which you can lake off 
occasionally when you aro out walking, if >oii want to wade over 
a canal, or to empty out the sand. It must bo rocm-ded, however, 
on the other side of tho question, that a genllemnn—ho was, wc 
have been told, tho editor of a Ualiforiiian newspaper—wore black 
broadcloth and a tall silk hat throughout the Nile vu^age, and 
dticlarod them ciuinoully suited to the climate. 


YACHTS. 

M r. Q. L. WATSON, the navol architect who de: igned tho 
Vanduarity recently delivered at (ilasgow a lecture on 
**Progress in Yachting and Yacht-Buildiug,” of wliii*h a short 
account is given in JJunf'a Mat/nzinc for tho pit'si'ut month. 
According to this writer, who sotniis to have devoted aliuosl as 
much attention to tho history of phuisuro vesseds as ho luia to tin- 
art of constructing thoni, no mention of yachting us a .sport is to 
bo found boforo tho year 1690. lOight years after tliis dale, IVtor 
tho Qroat, when visiting England, took delight in navigating a 
yacht; and Mr. Watson seems to look on the craft which he 
sailed in as tho forerunner of that remarkable vessel built for the 
present Czar, which was destined, ii was said, to ivv.)hiLionizo 
naval arohitecturo, and was ho mhrvcllmisly constructed t hat Sir 
E. Koed was able to dino on board her comfortably during n 
voyage from Scotland to Spain, which has hitherto rc-imiined iier 
solitary achievement. Whether Peter the Great, if ho could be 
revived, would look upon this ship ns tho legitimate development 
of his work may perhaps bo douoted. Ills fondness fur Hailing 
does not seem to have made it fashionable in England, as during 
the eighteenth century yachting was little indulged in, and did 
not b^ome a recognized sport or amusement until the present 
century. After the conclusion of tho great war yacht clubs 
came into being, and their number increased gradually at first, 
afterwards rapidly. In 1S52 there were, according to Mr. Wat¬ 
son, 17 Royal Yacht Clubs, and there aro now at hvist 31, 
besides a ^reat number of minor one.s. The fteet of yachts ha.s 
increased in larger proportion tlian the clubs. In 1*850 there 
were S03» *864, 895, in 1878, 1,883, and in the pre.Hcnt year 

there are, says Mr. Watson, fully 2,000 yachts, having a grus.4 
tonnage of 100,000 tons, and valued in the aggr«'gute at four 
mlUioDB sterling." It may be deemed a matter fur regret that 
so huge a sum of money should be devoted to mere amusement; 
but it may in fairness be urged that no healthier or bettor form of 
amusement baa yet been devised, and that yacht-racing is the one 
sport which involves no cruulty, and is free from all corruption. 

After giving an account of the growth of the fteet which has 
now become so largo, Mr. Watson turned to yaclit-building, and 
spoke of the progress which hod been made m the art of design- 
and of the present method of ballasting and equipping vessels. 


For a long period racing yachts were built with great beam 
in proportion to their length, and on what was known as the 
coclVnead-and-iTiackei'el-taii principle—that is, with a bluff bow 
and a fine run, there being tin idea prevalent that the pressure of 
the water as it closed in on a vc.s8ul of this kind more than com¬ 
pensated for the resistance of the full bow. The fallacy of this 
view was seen clearly enough by some builders and some 
amateurs before tho advent of the famous ./iMtenWi .* but the yachts¬ 
men of those days wore a couaorvativo class, and it was not till the 
schooner diHtnne.ed ovorything that tho advantage of a long how 
was generally appreciated. It is nut unfrequontly said now that 
the victories of tLo America were almost ontiroly due to tho ad¬ 
mirable set of her sailn; but thoro can be no doubt that this 
opinion is oTrnncou.H, and indeed it can only b-^ held by those who 
are not acquainted with the suhsequenl career of the celebrated 
Hcht. Alter being used as blocLide runner, sciittlod, sunk, and 
rought to the siiTface again, the America was, at a comparatively 
recent date, refitted a yacht. She ha.s on mure than one occa¬ 
sion sailed agninst modern vessels, and has acquitted herself ad¬ 
mirably, lliUH showing clearly that her e irly successes were, to a 
groat extent, duo to the oxcellonco of lier form. That form 
J'higlisli yaclit-biiildors were not slow to imitate, and at lirst they 
did so with some exaggeration ; but the spirit of emulation was 
raised, and iutelligenl iiiteiitiou was given to the do.signiDg of 
Suiliiig-vossels. Since tlio days of the schooner’s triumph tlierehas 
been a slow but steady iiiipiovemciit in the English yachts, and 
there can be no doubt that lh<jy are now, as son-going vessels, very 
superior to the AmoriiMn craft, though the latter would probably 
built them in light wiiul.s and smooth water. Mr. AVatsoii in tho 
latter ]>art of his locturo described the cliiiugeB which have taken 
place in form, to wit—the gradual deepening, narrowing, and 
increase in displacement, and the alteration in the uiulhod of 
biillastiug, which, hy lint way, hu.s not been in all respects bene¬ 
ficial. 'J'lieii, p:i.srjiug from tho position of the historian to that of 
tho prophet, he i-poke id* the racing yacht of the year 2000, 
“ framed of anniuiiiiij, pliiLi-d w’itli maiigaiioso bronze, and ballasted 
with pliilinum and gold," and with this description of an idnal 
ve.-'Hi'l concludod his evci-llont lecture. 

Ill fipilo of the doubt which has of late been cast on Sir G. G. 
l.ewis's fimoub dictum about cciiUmarians, there is, wo fear, very 
little chance that .Mr. Watson will be, able to record the successes 
of the lu'on/o yacht; but it is to bo hoped that ho will for a long 
time to enruo contimie liis labours us the historian of yiicliting', and 
it is iu)l im|)o.')^iblu that within a few years bo may havo to record 
alterulioii.s in tho design of aailinp-vessela almost as remarkable ns 
those canHf-d by the yXmoric.a, The rule of meiisurumeut, which 
decides the size (d' yachts for competitive sailing has been formally 
year.-. the subject of intermittent argument and dispute, is now 
once lUDre under lii.seuss'ion. This rule, as need hardly bo said, is 
based on what is known iis the builders’ old measurement, long 
ubaiidoued lor meu-of-w'ar and mtirchanl vessels, and its lend¬ 
ing fealuiv ia, that it taxes beam more than length, and does 
not pr.ietieally tax depth at all. Several forms of the rule are 
at present adopted; but it is only necossary to refer to two, 
the old rule of the Royal Thames Yacht Club and that of the 
Yacht Racing A.ssnciatiou. According to the first, tho length of 
a ves.sel i.V mea.siired from stem to sternpost; according to the 
second, it is measured from the fore to the after end of tho load 
water-line. This meLhr)d of e.stimniiug length cuiislilules, no doubt, 
a marked departure from tho Thanie.s rule; hut both rules appear 
equally to eucourago tho production of long, narrow, and uoop 
xesteD, .'J’hat a Hy.'’lein of mea.-'Uivuient which i.s specinliy favour¬ 
able lo one pjirticular type i.s faulty can hardly ho doubtod, and 
during pa.st years many and angry have, been tho asiiMiuUs on the 
'J’Juimes rale. Strange to say, however, though theorelically in¬ 
defensible, it does iKJl seem to have produced bid vessels hitherto, 
tliDUgdi in one effect its operation has been bad, as it ha.s led to a 
vioinus system of ballasLing, Under it tho builder's object is, of 
CLiiiiMe, to make a long, narrow vessel, and the necessary sta¬ 
bility i.s obtained by giving great depth and placing lead ballast 
very hnv. Up to a recent date, liowever, danigners did not 
yield to the tempi.ilioii to exaggtu*at»i length, and the vessels 
planned uruitir the TJiames rulo seem in many cases to hnvo 
approached the proportions which—so far as length and beam 
lii'O concerned—aro most approved by naval archih-cts. It seems 
now to be very geiicmlly thought lliat a sailing-ves‘*ol which 
is to unite speed v.ilh go«)d qualities in a sea should havo a 
length of abtjiit five timos her l^am. The most successful yachts 
of tho day, as shuw^n hy the performances of several seasons, 
are, beyond all dt>ubt, the Flonnda and Miranda. The former 
has a length of 4*59 Ijeatus, the latter a length of 4*81 beams. Tho 
Vnndutua aud Sumveaa^ which came out last season, and achieved 
so much, havo lengths of 5*0 and 5*17 beams respectively. Tho 
raring yacht which, »i far us wo are aware, is longest in propor¬ 
tion to her breadth is the much-discussed Julianary of which 
the length is 5*47 times, and hy Y. Ii. A. mensureiuont 5‘86 times 
lier beam. It is, then, abundantly clear that, up to the be¬ 
ginning of last season, tho Thames rule had not led to the 
constructiou of ve.ssel.s of had proportions tit for racing and 
for nothing else. Of late, however, there have boon signs of a 
disposition to take every possible advantage of the present system 
of measurement. Forty-ton cutters of extraordiuary length have 
been designed, aud a so-called ten-ton vessel has been begun which 
is 50 ft. long by 6 to 7 in breadth. Yachts of this type would 
have an enormous ndvantogo in racing, os they would be imlly ikr 
larger than others nominally of tho samo size, while, in all proki- 
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Inlity, they would, for varioun reaaons, be quite unsuited foir 
cruisinf^; in fact, they would bo, to uao a term which la often Tory 
wrongly applied, more racing machines, and naturally the 
adoption of eiich extravagant proportions has a good deal 
disouioted the yachting community. It ia seen that the well- 
designed and seaworthy yachts now afloat will bo driven out 
of racing waters hv ungainly monsters, and a strong desire has 
been felt tlint th(^ Thames rule and the Y. K. A. rule, which now 
seem likely to bo abused, should he altered. Various alterations 
have been proposed, but there is only one which merits any at¬ 
tention. This is the ameudmont which has been accepted by the 
Council of the Yacht Kacing Association, and submitted by them 
to a general meeting of that body. According to this suggested 
new rule, the square of the length is to be multiplied by the 
breadth and the product divided by i,?,oo, the result giving the 
tonnage. Without going into deUiila, which would he superfluous 
to thoso who have paid attention to llin subject, very wearisome 
to those who havo not, it would bo impossible to compare fully 
tho operation of this rule with that of tlio Thames and Y. It. A. 
rules; hut it may bo said briefly that tho old law greatly favours 
length as against beam, while the proposed rule puls a penalty on 
excessive length. In so far ns it does this it must have a bcnc- 
iicial ofloct, as it can hardly be supposed that any one will 
seriously maintain that a sailing-vessel should be eight or nine 
times as long as she is broad. It 1ms, howov(‘r, to be considered 
whether this benoUt may not be too clearly bought, and whothor 
the new rule may not bo fouiul unduly to (mcournge beam at the 
expense of length in the samo w-ay that the old rule encouraged 
length at the exjionso of bonin. The question lina been carefully 
discussed by thn well-liuown writer who treats yachting subjects 
in tho Field. Ho 1 ms talceu the trouble to draw up a table 
setting forth the comparative dimensions of y.'ichts of .{.o and 
122 tons, which could be built under the presfiit Y. Jl. A. and 
under that jnvipnsed. This tahle shows that, witJi a |iro|iortion of 
5 to I, a larger vessel rmi be built umler the new regnlnlion than 
under the old. With 5.^ to 1, on the other li.and, tho present rule 
is more benolieial to the builder, and \\ith gvealor proportions there 
is an increasing penalty on length, llolow 5 to l tin; » -leratiim of 
tho now system, as com]»ared Avith tliat now in fon'<‘, givatly 
favoura beam, and it innv setuu therefore at tirst sight ns if llio 
change in the hiw would teml to produce very broad, short vessida, 
such as are liked in America, but are justly abhorred by English 
yachtsmen. Tho writer iir the Fir/d, however, talfos great pains 
to prove that this would not bo the case, and certainly brings 
forward very ])Owerrul aTgunnuits in favour of the proposed 
motbod. Oonsidoring, apparently, that live beams is tho best 
length, ho shows that a 122-toii vessel of 3\ beams would 
bo io'25 feet sbortor and nearly live feet broadiT than the yacht 
of five beams, iiad urges that tho gain in bre'idth would be no 
adequate compensation for the lr)BP in length. Ten foot in hmgth 
would no doubt mako a great diflereuco in sailing, and the longer 
yacht would, as a sea-going vessel, be very bupeiior to the other, 
^me doubt may, however, be felt as to her being decidedly 
superior as a racer. The shorter craft Avould havo, an has just 
been said, five feet more beam than tho other, and in smooth 
water and light breezosthia would give heran enormous advantage, 
as her initial stability would be so much greater limn that of her 
coxoparntivuly narrow antagonist. Her sails, it may bo said, Avould 
be much smaller, but this Avould not necesi>arily be Ihecase, ns, 
with a vessel intended onlv for faii'-weather siiiling, sailors would 
not mind a good deal of Iboom outside tho counter. If such a 
^cht were modelled in tho manner advocated by tho late Mr. 
^oudo for larger ships, she might bo in light breezes a mo.st formid¬ 
able antagonist to a live-b(*ani vessel in spite of the much greater 
length of tho hilter. What l>Gam is worth in tine weather lias been 
shown often enough. Tho Florinda, as wo have stated above, has a 
length of 4'59 beams, the Miranda of 4*81. No one who lins soon 
much of these two vessels can doubt that, with every allowance for 
tho advantages of the yawl rig, tho Florinda's ext ra beam gives her a 
certain slight advantage over the schooner in bcatifig to windward 
in smooth water. When thoro is a strong brc<v.o the yawl’s supe¬ 
riority is less marked. There is then some reason for supposing 
that tho now rule might possibly lead to the construction of 
vessels of an objectionable type. Wo do not say that it would, 
or that any evils which might arise under it would b« so gi’cat us 
those which may arise under tho present one; but, in spite of tho 
very able arguments of tho writer in the Field, it cannot bo con¬ 
sidered ns perfectly certain that the ofloct of tho new rule might 
not bo in some respects prejudicial. 

It is therefore a matter for congratulation that tho Y*. It. A. has 
not hastily accepted tho proposed change, and that, at the meeting 
bold last week, it wiw determined to refer the matter to the whole 
body of members, end only to accept a two-thirds majority. The 
practical result cf this decision will probably be to leave tho 
' question in abeyonce for some time to come, and on the whole 
it is better that it sliould not bo decided at present. There 
is no fear that any more monsters will be planned now that 
it is known that a change in the rule is probable, and 
nothing could injure the roputaiion and authority of tho 
Y. K. A. more than anything which boro the semblance of 
precipitate legislation. During the time which will probably 
elapse before the subject is n^alu brought forward the new 
,Tule will bo considered in all its bearings; and, if there are 
'^serious drawbacks to it, means of amending it so as to pre- 
Tcnt the adoption of extravagant typos will doubtless be 
‘ found. That the present law cannot lie allowed to obtain ibr 


much longer seems clear, but it is equally clear that the new law 
should be well considered. Even IHt be clearly shown that the 
new rule should be adopted as it stands, the result of the dday 
will be beneficial, as sceptics will be convinced, and the Y. B* A. 
saved from the reprooim of being too ready to change. It is 
hoped, therefore, that the quesrion may be postponed for the pre¬ 
sent, and that the next time Mr. Watson takes up his pen he may 
be able to record that, after full consideration, a new rule for 
ascertaining a vessel's size was adopted, which led to more equit¬ 
able measurement, to fairer competition, and, in timej to improve¬ 
ment in design. 


EMIGRATION. 

T he marked increase in emigration which we found twelve 
months ago when noticing the returns for 1879 was still more 
marked during the past year. According to the roturns which 
have just been issued by the Board of Tr^u, it appears that the 
total emigi'ation from tne ports of the United Kingdom in 1880 
amounted to 332,294, against 217,163 in 1879, being an increase 
of 115,131. But in these iignres ore included the foreigners who 
sailed frr)m ports in thn United Kingdom. I'heso, of course, take 
nothing from our population, though no doubt they give valuable 
employment to our shipping; and wo loavo them out of account, 
therefore^, in the remarks we are about to offer. Of British and 
Irish emigrants last year to ports outside of Europe there were 
227,542, against 164,274 in 1879, being an increase of 63,268. 
Since 1*853, whon the nationality of emigrants from British and 
Irish ports was first diatiuguished, this latter number has been 
oveeeded only three timos- namely, in 1S53, 1854, and 1873; so 
that tho British and Irish emigriiliou last year was practic^^ as 
great as it lias over been, except during the period of the Irish 
laniine—when, however, wo cannot dot^i^rmine its miignitude. Of 
course it is to las bcujio in mind that iu 1853-4 tho population of 
tho United Kingdom was very much emalkr than it is at present, 
and that consequently the eiingration was proportionately, though 
not absolutely, very much larger than htsL year. Still it 
is a very noticeable fact that the ligurea Hliould have risen ho 
greatly and so siuhh'nly. After tho Uriuiean war tho emigration 
Irom tlu'si! islands began steadily to decrease, and reached a 
miuimunj in 1861, when it w.as as sinsll as 65,197. After that 
it began again to iiicreaeo, and rose to a inaxiimira in 1873, in 
wliicli year it was na large ns 228,345. It then again bogan to 
deciease, and fell to a nuiiiruum in 1877, when it was os low as 
9^»*9S- more it began to increase, and Inst year, as wo 

have already Hcen, amouuled to 227,542. This ebb and flow in 
tho tide of emigration from this count ry is uoleworlhy, and it will 
bo observed that it follows a special law. K(‘coiving its fimt 
great impetus from the Irish famine, when it bccaiiio abnormally 
large, it seoniH since to have been mainly regulated by the nintorinl 
condition of the United States. In 1861, as will he remembered, 
the AVar of iSceessiou broke out. BuHiness was disorganized, and 
thoro was a general fear amongst inttuidlng emigrants that tliuy 
niiglit be preseed into tho nrjuies of the N<jrth. In that year, 
Ihcroforo, tho number of Briiisli subjects who lauded in tho 
Xluited States was amulhir tliau it tiad luf’viousjy been since 
the Irish famine. But, in fact, for the preceding tliroo years it 
had fallen to about lialf what it had bium in 1857. In tho latter 
3 ear, it may be recollected, there was a grc.at panic iu the United 
fcilatcs, and biisinoNS wtts doprcHsed during tho years wj) have just 
mciilioued. hhnigratiou thither accordingly fell otF, and, as wo 
have said, reached tho mlnimmn in the lirst year of the War of 
Secession. The war gave riso to a sj)ecial industry and, conso- 
queritly, to a grout demand for labour, and emigration again began 
to incrcttPO, and wont on expanding up to 1873, when occurred the 
groat railway panic. During the years of depression which 
liillowed, it fell off until 1877, when tho lowest point was reached. 
Tho tide of prosperity in tho United States then turned, and with 
Au inci'casing demand for labour emigration also increased. 
That we aro not attributing too much importance to the United 
States hibour market will be seen from the fact that, of the total of 
227,542 who loft thoso shores lust year, ns many as 166,570, or 
about 73 per cent., went to the United iStatofl, 

A little reflection will show us that the relation we havo 
been tracing is most natural. Community of language, laws, 
and origin might reasonably bo expected to attract the 
people of this country to the United States; and, doubtless, does 
exercise conniderablo influence. But that community of language, 
hiws, and origin alone do not determine the movement is evident 
from tho fact that tho emigration to our colonies is small, and 
varies but little fVom year to year, while the emigration of foreigners, 
particularly of Germans, varies, like that from this country, with 
the condition of tho labour market in the United States. The truth 
is that the great determining cause is the almost illimitable demand 
for labour which exists in the United States when trade there is 
good. The native population is large enough to be able to absorb 
and Afisimilate the elements which are added to it year by year. 
It is enterprising, encigetio, and pushing enough to lead, to 
fashion, and control these olemenfs. And it has wealth enough to 
give them productive employment. There are two great condi- 
tiuiis which make immigration into a country both sate and advon- 
tngeous. Tho native population must 1 m large enough to assimi¬ 
late the foreign addition, and to impose upon it its own customs 
and manners, or else the new comers, having none of the attach- 
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mant to country which so immensely aids law elsewhere, will soou 
'introdace anarchy, if not revolution. At the same time, there 
must have boon a sufficient accumulation of wealth to set the now 
comers to productive omploymeot. In time it may be, and no 
doubt will oe, that our colonies, and particularly uur Australian 
colonies, will be in a position safely to absorb a very large immi- 
^ut population; but, at present, they have not advanced suffi¬ 
ciently to ^0 so. Tho United States, however, have now reached 
C point when scarcely any imaginable addition of foreigners could 
do them serious injury, while the accumulation of wealth has 
reached a point at which tho more the new comers, tlio moro rapid 
will be the development of the country. 

Mr. Giften, both in the report which wo are now noticing, and 
in that for last year, directs attention to tho fact that the tide of 
emigration from this country sooras to increase with a revival of 
trade, and fall off in periods of depression. At (list sight this 
seems anomalous. One would rather expect to liud enngratinn 
greater in bad times and less in good. But it is to be Lurjie in 
mind that the crises in tho United Stnios gcmorally procedo thoso 
in this country, and tho return of prosperity there also talces place 
first. For example, the panic of 1873 preceded by a cousidorablo 
time the depression of trade here at home ; and the revival became 
great and well marked there before prosperity rotunu'd with us. 

It is natural, therefore, that tho more enterprising of tho poorer 
chisses hero at homo should be tiUrnclud iu a country whoro the 
revival of trade has heconio moro pronounced anil reached a 
further stage. Besides, it is to bo recollected tliat in u coiiiiu-y 
like this, wliich is already so thickly populated that llui stnigghs* 
for existence is, oven in the best of limes, intense, very largo 
numbers must become discontented Avitli their lot when dupressioii 
lasts long. They nre, therefore, inclined to employ tlie firsl moiiey 
they earn on tho return of good times to try theirclianenin n country 
which allbrds greater opportunities for rising in tin* w(U‘1d. 11 may ho 
asked, if this is so, how it happens that the United Slates, which 
themselves suiler aovendy from crises every now and then, do not 
also witness a large emigration. But, as a matter of fact, they 
do. The tide of eiuigrulKtu from lOurope to America is in it more 
marked or more conliiiuoiis than is the movement of population 
within tlio United States themselves, from tho Mast to tim West. 
Tho centre of popuhiiiou Las been steadily sliiftii'g more and more 
to the westward; and IIhj pre.imt revival in trade there was pre¬ 
ceded by a migration to llio new and uriFotth'd lands of tho \\ e.'t 
of almost onpri'cedonted magnitude. Indeed, it may ho said 
without much exnggeraliou tluit tho revival of trade in the Ihiited 
States was largely due to the fact that the mecliuiiles and mill- 
bands, who iu the inllation period and uiulor Iho inllueuce of pro¬ 
tective larilTs had been collected in tho great to\v'ns of tin; 
Eastern and middle States, were dispersed by the imnic of 1873, 
and sought now homes and new employment in the wlicat-growing 
lands of the Nortli-West. As it huppcmcal, ii seritvs tif good harvests 
in tho United States was conu>mpoin.neous wilh a Rcries of very 
bad harvests in Europe. Jn consequence the surplus produce of tlii‘ 
one continent was available lor the needs of the oLlmr, and pro¬ 
duced tlio pro.sperity which is now so gr«;al. It ii> piobable, there¬ 
fore, that emigration on a large scale will continiKi for .‘,01110 time 
longer from Europe to the United States; but, for vi-m.^om.s wdiicli 
we shall pnisently point out, it is not likely tliat tie* ])ie'-etit vefiv 
will an increase upon tho last, rather, jierhaps, wo may 

expect a slight falling oil'. 

Tho increase of emigration from Briti.'ih and Irish ports w'a.'j ac¬ 
companied by an increase of immigration hoiuewai d.s. Tims the 
immigrants of Ih-iti.sh and Irish origin numlieied last yeur47,oc»7, 
against 37,93(1 in 1879; being an increase of 9,^71. I’his iuc-reaso 
is small, no doubt, compared with the inereui’e in emignition. 
But it is in accordance wilh past I'XjHU'ience, immigration, liko 
emigration, iucrea.siug in good limes, and falling oil'in bad times. 
Tho course seems to be for emigration to incrcii.se much the moro 
rapidly in the early years of a trade revival, and to be nearly over¬ 
taken Inter on by tho increase iu iiimiigratlon, and llien for both 
slowly to decrease until tho tide of prosperity luru.s once more. 
The immigratits of Briti.sh and lri.sli origin wi‘re di.stinguished 
from others for the first time in 1876, and their numbers steadily 
decreased up to 1879, wlieu they numbered only 37,936. J^ast 
year, as we h»ivo already seen, they began again to increase, .slightly 
exceeding 47,000. Jn 1877 immigration .so nearly balanced eiiii- 

S tion that the dillbvence was only 31,305—that is to say, the 
i of population through the departure of our own peojile had 
almost come to an end. Since then emigration has inciVH'icd so 
xapidly that it exceeded the immigration last year by a.s much as 
180,535, or almost six times .as much us in 1877. 

We said above that the giHiat increA,se in emigration lust year 
was to some extent exc(*ptional, and our rea.sQn for saving so is 
that there was a sudden and a very remarkable incrensein the Irish 
emigration. The Irish emigrants, who in the throe years 1853-55 
formed 61 per cent, of the total omigraticn from these jbimia.s, 
bad fsdlen in 1879 ^ ^5 again 

to 41 per cent. The absolute increase was from 41,296 to 
93,641; and, what is more remarlvablo, the greater part of this 
emigratiun took place in the first six months of tlio year. Almost 
the whole of the Irish emigration is to the United States, and, 
naturallji it varies even moro than the whole .British and Irish 
equgration with the state of trade at the other side of the Atlantic. 
Bat there was this additional cause operating last year, that, ns 
weaU xemember, the harvest of 1879 the worst experienced iu 
Jr^nd since the famine yean. The whole western coast of Ireland 
was very little removed from actual famine. The Government had to 


step in to administer relief, and even outside the districts specially 
scheduled there was intense and deep distress. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that almost oil the young and enterprising persons who 
could scrape together the means, and were not bound to remain in 
Ireland by ties too strong to be easily brolmn, should be eager to 
get to the United States, away from such deep distrass at home 
and to such great prosperity there. Accordingly, wo find that, out 
of tho 93,641 persons of Irwh origin who emigrated lust year, oyer 
63,000—that i-s to say, ovc;r 67 ptsr cent.—took their departure in 
the first six months. The harvest of 1S80 was good iu Ireland, 
and ns soon as it became plain that it wuudd be so, there was a 
slackening iu tho lido of emigration. Uosaibly also political in¬ 
fluences, and tho hopes tlioy aroused, had tlioif eiiect; at any 
rate, it is remarkable that, while emigration from iKdnnd doubled 
in a single year, two-thirds of tho total emigration of I880 occurred 
in tho first half of the year. 


REVIEWS. 


THE DOKE NAMED TirE CiOUERNOUI!.• 

T he HooIc of ilio Gom-nnr is ono of a class of books wliich 
bolter suited tho gniioriil tn.stos of tho .sixtoontli century, but 
whi(;h will not lack readers in the nintleeiitli, and perhaps not iu 
the twentieth. Tlio author i'l, indeed, a porsonrigo of considemblo 
intere.st both in himself and in his writings. But, in sjiile of tho 
Lirgo infiueiice which ho e.verci.-ed 011 the thought aud life of his 
own iige, he becuuio practically forgotb ii. Ihiliticallv, his fame 
Avas eolip.sed by that of the more illiistrioii.s statesiimn wlio 
may be biiiJ to have died the vietiin of the personal iTuelty of 
Charles I., and wlio is .said to h.avo bron his kinsman. So much 
more prominent became tho figure of the latter that even IJallam 
S]ieak8 of the Hook of the (.iovernor as tho work of John Elyol. 
I’liis neglect of later ages is no matter for Kiirpriso. lllyol worked 
tlironghout. hi.s long barecu- for a dolinito fmrpose, and hi.s purpose 
was answered far jirobably beyond hi.s higlic.st liojieR. Jlo found 
that education in his own time' re.Med on no solid haris, and that 
in some professions a lueri'ly emjiirical practice was kept up h}^ a 
pretence of knowledge whicli was virtually nothing hotter than a 
sham, ^'hc apparatus for teaching was mis('rably deficient, aud lio 
set to work to improve it wilh u zeal which entitlo.s him to a plaeo 
Bc,ai’cely below that of Colei or Aschani. in short, he took in liaiid 
a task whicli was of tho first importance at the lime, and his efforts 
were on the whole rewarded with a signal succc.ss, allliough that 
success itself brought on him what ho may perluips ha\e regarded 
as one of tho grcate.sl. luisfurUiries of his life. Throughout tho 
long teries of yeais in wLii h he was able to think aud to write, 
he devoted his Avholo energy to the ad\aiicement <if learning; 
and tho l.arge circulation attained by his books showed that 
his efforts were fully appreciated by Ids coiintryinen. Tlio.so 
books liavo a further interest in their bearing" on tho his¬ 
tory of tlip English langnngo. To its strength and beauty Elyot 
was tborouglily alive; but he felt not less keenly the poverty of 
its vocabulary for practical work in many of the most necessary 
regions of thought, and he rea'ilved deliberately to supply the want 
by the adojition of words from other languages. Cf the.so words 
not !i I'ew'^ may bo pedantic and absurd. It was, in trutli, scarcely 
pmsibli' for one in Elyol'.s position to avoid overshooting’his mark; 
but a large number of his words havo been pormanently estub- 
li'^hod in ordinary Engli.sli speech a.s well as in the diction of 
science. JOlyot saw’ clearly tliat a va^t multitude of notions could 
never heexjirossed by terms built upon piircdy English roots; aud 
ho therefore ado])t(*d a method ju'-t the opposite of that by which 
iMr. Barnes is trying now to elVect a counter-revolution. At least 
lie Iielped to make tho substitution of such terms “fore- 
begged thought puttingiH ” and “ twin sucbnes.s ” for preconceived 
ideas” and “duality” impossible; and wo may be justified in 
thiukii g that Elyot in the sixteenth century was bettor able to 
give an estimate than w*e can bo now of the probable lusiilt of such 
experiments. 

t>f Elyot, then, it, may .safely bo said that neither his personal 
history nor his book-work ought to he forgotten. An ellort was 
made about fifty years ago to rescue them from this neglect; aud 
the edition published in 1834 by Mr. Turbcrville Eliot wae the 
first which had appeared for about two centuries and a half. The 
fact that the odituui now put forth by Mr. Croft is tho tenth is 
proof of the large succesH achieved by Thoiims Elj’ot as an author 
in his own and tho next following generations, Mr. Eliot’s 
edition, ba.sod professedly on one of \ 564, or, us Mr. Croft thinks 
it must have been, on the one of 1546, seems to havo fallen almost 
dead from the press, and scarcely to have deserved a bettor fate, 
llo claimed consideration for the amount of thought and trouble 
wliich he had bestowed upouit; but he assuredly mi^conceiied 
altogether tho duty of tho editor of such aworluis iho Covernour. 
Refusing to hold himstdf reaponsihlo for its “apparent qiuiintne.'is 
or obscurity of etylo,” he made it his buHine.s.s to “ simplify the 
composition of tho original work,” and he got through his task 
by dint of changes which converted “ adumbrations ” into “ adjur¬ 
ations, “ verhe ” into “ herb,” “ crafte.'uuan ” into “ crafts of men,” 


• The Soke named the Gouernour, devised btf Sir Thomis Eiyot, KnighL 
Editt'd from the First Edition of 1^31 by Henry iJnrbert C'nU't.M.A,, 
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''taken with the into "seized with the mania/’ and 

" comeliness of nobility ” into " comeliness of no utility.” In 
the matter of the book his shortcomings as an editor are not less 
serious. Wiiolc paragraphs are wanting, the absence of which, 
Mr. Oroft remarks, can generally be discovored only by comparison 
with the Idacli-luttor oaition; nor did Mr. Kliot make the least 
attempt to explain'in foot-notes any points in the text which 
could^uot fail to be either obscure or unintelligible to readers of 
the present day. JjRstly, he seems to ha?o mistaken altogether 
the very purpose of the book. In his view it is " an able treatise 
on the interesting sand important science of political economy/ 
and his hope in republishing it was that it might serve as an 
antidote tii^^the visionary schemes of political enthusiasts who 
’.broach do^^rines, which cannot bo reconciled with religion, justice, 
or withu'etfsbii^’l^. With such a mode of treating n work which is 
strietlj^.dthical he could scarcely fail to go wrong in ovoiy portion 
bf liB task; and we might wonder, not that his edition was 
XiCglected, but that it had any sale at all. 

l^y pointing out the detucts and wrongdoings of his predecessor, 
Mr. Oroft dciiues his own duties as an editor; and it must, wo 
think, bo allowed that ho has fulfilled them with abundant con¬ 
scientious ucss. Sir I'bomaH Klyot's purpose was to deal, as Mr. 
Orqft souiewhai strangely expresses it, with " the ethics of 
morals”; and in carrying out tuis purpose he ranged at will over 
the whole ethical philoaopliy of the ancient world, working up his 
subject with an intinity of historical i11u.stratious. Tint, although 
almost every sentence which he wrote down has cither a direct 
roforonce or an allusion to some passage which he had conio across* 
in his wide reading, he seldom gives au}’^ references, and fails oftoh 
to name the writer whose words ho may bo citing. Mr. Groft 
has taken on himself the verillcaiion of this vast multitude of 
quotations, more or less exact, or of aduptutions from pos.sngea of 
a like meaning in other writers; and he has naturally foinui that 
the task involved huge labour. Workiug on for years, he has nt 
length accomplished it, and the result is an assemblage of notjs 
which cannot fail to increase the reader's interest in the perusal 
of a text in itself highly siiggesiive as well as entertaining, oven if 
we take no account of the author’s singular earnestness in hi.s 
work. Not content with the completfuiess of this part of his 
undertaking, Mr. Grolt has bestowed equal pains on his glossary, 
which fills nearly two liuiidrt*d pages of small typo. This glossary 
shows throughout his wide and accurate learning; but, if he bus 
errtid at nil, ho has erred in the w'ay of giving his readers too 
much rather than too little. Sixteen of tho clcisoly printed columns 
of tho glossary are given to the word Gocknayes, cocknexf. Nothing 
more perhaps can be done to illii.strate tlie history of its usage by 
English writers; but the wealth of information on this point 
He(^m8 to throw little light on tho origin of tho word, and in this 
ro0])ect the short entry of Mr. Skeat in his JOtyniological Dic¬ 
tionary of tho lOnglish Langunge is fur more satisfactory. Mr. 
Croft proves by a plethora of citations the fact that the word 
boro generally a disparaging meaning; but wo may reasonably 
wish to know why it should have done so, and Mr. Slceat here 
oilers a suggestion, which he calls " u mere guess,” urging that 
the possible connexion of cokenej/ with the Middle J'lnglish 
coJies should not bo overlooked. The word hears, he add.s, a re¬ 
markable res<”nblanco to tho W<*lah covifinaiddy meaning “ con¬ 
ceited,” ".simple,” or " foppish,” from eoryyn, a conceited fellow, 
which snonis to siiggest a further comparison with the Uaeliu 
gmaanarh, coxcomb-liicu, and the Old Gaelic cw'Uy void, hollow. 

Lastly, Mr. Croft has pretixed to the Jioke of tM Goxiemuur a 
biography of Thomas i^ilyot, which for many readers may have an 
interest greater than that of tho work which it precedes. It is 
written with great care, nor can it justly bo uip^ed that it is ovtir- 
loaded with irrelevant matter—a sin to which the writers of 
memoirs for which there is some dearth of material are often 
tempted. It certainly cannot be said that Elyot lived only for 
book-work, but he attracts us chioiiy as a writer, and still more 
from iho motive which prompted nil his ta^s. ilis one 
object was to render the citizen more tit to do hm duty in the 
commonwealth, and more pnriicularly those citizens who are to 
exercise authority in it. \Vith Aristotle this included tho whole 
body of freemen; but Klyot had to take the word with some 
limitation, and he put out his book with no slight misgivings as to 
its reception. In setting forth the training needed to ht a man 
for functions of State, he had to speak clearly about mauy pre¬ 
vailing faults and vices which bad taken deep root, and which 
many were content, and oven eager, to pass off as virtues. He 
hod to attack many vested interests, and the grounds on which he 
did so, ns iu the case of medicine, might he condemned as perilous 
not merely to those interests, but to society and religion. Against 
such criticism he found a defender in no less a personage than the 
King, who, he says, " with princely wordes full of majestia, com¬ 
mended my diligence, simplicite, and coraga, in that I spared none 
netate in the rebukynge of vice ”; nor can it well be doubted that 
Elyot's appointment os AmbasBodor to the Emperor in the Low 
Countries was his reward for writing this book. This honour, 
which we may suppose largely added to the number of its Toaders, 
was for him the neginniDg of troubles. Henry VIII. was not 
lavish in the pay which he accorded to his envoys and ambassadors, 
and sometimes the pay accorded was kept back, or not bestowed at 
all. Many were thus unable to appear in a manner worthy of the 
accredited Ministers of the English soveraigpi. Like others, Elyot 
had to draw on his own resources; and when he came back very 
much the poorer for the high office which he had filled, he had to 
Ihoe the further losses involved in his being chosen to serve as 


Sheiiir of Oambridgesbire. Writing to Cromwell, he makes no 
secret of his straits. His journey, he says, had been "moehe 
grievouse ” to him, 

for thnt I have brought myself tliereby In grate dett, spending therein 
iilmost six hundred mures above the Kinges ailovronco, and thereby ant 
coiistrsyncd to putt away many of my sdrvantes whomo I loved well. . . . 
1 boroweil of the Kiugo a hundred mores, which I wold fayno pave if mvn 
other crcuUtours wer not more importune on me than Frendeashold bo. ffir, 
for ns nioclic as the Kirige alowid mo but xxs. the day, and I spent xla. the 
day, and often limes four marcs, and moreover I reoeyvyng the Kinges 
money in ungclls, I lost in every niigoll xivd. sterling .... 1 beresayethstl 
am uantod in tbu bill of Sheriirs for Cambrigo 8hyre. If the Kings should 
ai>poynt ino, than am I more undone, and shnll never be able to serve him 
nor 10 ki:])o my house; consydering that nomnn eskapith onto of that office 
withrmlo the htss of one hundred marcs, and a*i for my practice in office ye 
somewhat duo know'. If Godd sent me not other lyving 1 were likely to 

Elyot’s application to Cromwell was useless; but be contrived 
to got on, and Im carried on tho tasks of his life to a time when 
Cromwell and his more illustrious friend, Thomas More, had long 
since fallen victims to the despotism of their master. That Elvot 
should still nddrohs Henry in language not less glowing than that 
which ho had used bel'ore tho commission of these crimes is 
perhaps not to ho wondered at; hut, although ho may not be 
chargeable with meanly disowning his friendship with More, we 
cannot say that this aspect of Elyot's public life is specially attrac¬ 
tive. It is singular, as Mr. Groft remarks, that Elyot should never 
have made the least reference in any of his books or in any letter 
thus far discovered to the story told by William Koper, Mores 
son-in-law, that Elyot received" the tidings of More's death from 
the mouth of Charles \. himself, who, on Elyot’s saying that ho 
knew nothing uhoiit the fact, told him that it was very true, add¬ 
ing, " If weo had bine Mr. of such a servauut, of whose doiiiges 
oursclvt'.s Imvo hud these many yeares noo small experience, W'ee 
woldo rather Lave lo.st the best cittin of oiir dominiones than have 
lost such a worlliio Councellor.” Mr. Oroft tliinks that the truth 
of tills story, " which iu itself is too procis3 to be disputed,” is 
indirectly confirmed by other circumstances, which ho goes on to 
examinn niinutidy. 

Of Elyot’s -writings tho liuke of the Ooun-mnr was undoubtedly 
the must important; and to many it may bo interesting chieily in 
its relation to other works which iniluenced the thought of his 
age, while they guided his own. To some of these, ns to the 
Institutio J^rhwipis C/iriftfiant of Erasnins, ho refers directly; of 
the De Iteyno et Ilcyis JmtituHom of I’ntrizi, from whose pages 
ho borrowed largely, ho makes no mention ; but it is enough to 
say that it was no part of his plan to give references systematically. 
In working out his design ho looks on the whole world of thought 
as a field from which he may gitthdr such mntnrinls as may be 
likely to serve Lis purpose, and he writes ns one saturated with a 
learning which, from its very bulk, sumeiimes becomes unmanage¬ 
able. lienee the number of digresainus, which often run to pro¬ 
digious length, and seoin to make him lose all remembrance of 
his immediate topic. The subject of poetry leads him to descant 
on tho objections urged against poets from the mischievous por¬ 
tions of their works ; and on this path ho advances until lie has to 
pull liimsolf up with an ellbrt. " In clelendyiige of oratoura and 
pocles 1 Jind all mosto forgotten w'bere I was.” In liis statemenis 
of fact ho is seldom far wrong; but ho sonieliiues strains liis evi¬ 
dence unduly. The occasional mention of tho dances of youths 
and maidens by ancient writers is a perilous foundation for the 
general statement that " in every dnuiise, of a mosto auncieut cus- 
torae, there daunseth together a man and a woman, holding each 
other by the hando or the arnio.” Hut, in truth, the chapters on 
dancing are throughout wonderful Bpcciniuns of recondite sym¬ 
bolical duclrinc, interesting from more than one point of view, 
although, it may be, wcarisomo from others. 

On the whole, Elyot’s book, although suc.cessfu], brought him no 
^;reat wealth. Hut tho nobleness of tho man comes out in the 
confession that money was not the end for which he had put down 
his thoughts upon paper, i lo might, he knows, have better con¬ 
sulted his worldly interests in other ways. Hut ho says:— 

To excuse ino of my fc»ly, 1 will profease without nrmgaunce, that wlion 
I considerctl thut kuiiuiiige cuiitynueth when fortunu ilyttuth, huvingo also 
rynging in myn cure the terrible checko Hint the good uaister in the goe- 
{iell gave to his ydcl sorvauntu for hidinge hia money in a elnwte and not 
disposing it for hia rauisLcr'a adviiuatnge, those two words, Serve ncquarntm 
atered inv sporiteti that it caused me to take muru regurdc to my lost rek> 
ling than M iny riches or worldly promotion. And all thouglic I do neither 
iyaputc nor expoundc holy scripture, yet in suehc workes ns 1 have and 
u’ltend to aettc fortii, my iMioro talent shall be, Gfjil willinge, in such -wise 
bestow^ tliat no umiiiius conscience shalbo therewith otlvuded. 

Mr. Croft has rightly judged that to the career and the writings 
of such a man, if fitly brought before them—os they are in theso 
volumes—Englishmen will not be indifibront. 


SKETCHES IN INDIAN INK.* 

ri'lIIESE sketches, we are told in the preface, are intended fov 
1 . people in England who may wish to know how Indian exile 
acts upon Englishmen and Englishwomen. We sincerely trust 
that there are amongst civilians, members of the staff corps, and 
merchants and planters, a good many on whom an Indian, career 
has acted in a very different wa^ Too many of the ohataotars 

* Sketehee in Inrfian Ink, By John Smith, Junior. Cideattat "Eng¬ 
lishman " UlHice. London: Allen & Co. z88o. 
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are bovw or aaotn. It is true that there is no attempt to 
describe an elopement or a seduction, and that there is some 
local colouring and a few elerer remarhs. But there is nothing 
whatSTer to delude the author into the belief that he is gifted 
with a talent for describing society; or that he can turn out pen- 
and-ink sketches worthy of a moment's comparison with his prede¬ 
cessors in the same line. Of Anglo-Indian life, os it flits about 
in mess-roonui, hill-stations, dinner-parties, the racquet-court 
and the cricket-ground and the racecourse, ho has very likely 
seen something. But be has the merest surface knowledge 
of natire society; he writes under a scarcely concealed dislike 
of chiefs and princes and their country; and it is diflicult 
to say whether, supposing his knowledge of India to compriso the 
days before the Mutiny, he could ever have hud any genuine interest 
in either old regime or new. It is a perilous thing, too, to invent 
names which suit your charactf^rs and give an inkling of tlieir 
professions. This sort of device has been ellectively rosortt'd to by 
Walter Scott and by Thackeray. But when the writer kughs at 
the late Samuel Warren for giving his men and women niekuanios 
taken flrom the nursery and the schoolroom, ho falls into tin; same 
error himself. To describe an indigo-planter as Blueskiu; a Judge 
of Sessions as Be Murror; a pugnacious clergyman as Boxer; a 
young civilian as Oadwaller; and ladies as Mrs. Fryslcc and Mrs. 
(Joiieral Bangles; is no proof of invention or literary shill. And 
if the language which these personages employ, the topics they 
select, the sermons they preach, and the ninusomoiits in which 
they indulge, are to be taken as fair representations of Kicioty in 
IJpper India, all we can say is that Colonel Smith ninst have had 
the ill-luck to fall in with a good deal of vulgarity, or 
else that, in n world where tliore has always boon eoinn 
healthy leaven to purify the muss, ho has an ovo for little but the 
low parts of human nature. When Hakjivld was publislied a 
quarter of a century ago, an Anglo-Indian oilicial was asked by n 
dignitary of the Church xviiotbor in the Indian services lliero wore 
really such excellent persons ns Stanton, Mr. JMiddleton, Mi^s 
Middleton, and others. Un rectiiving a reply that then; were such 
in tho* speaker's humbk ojiiiiion, the (liiurchmun snapped his 
lingers, and said that, with such loaders, society, in spilo of Cncio 
and other low characters, could not be denioralizod. 

Neither doe^ ihn author seem t(; us very necurato or feliuitons 
in tlio few historical allusions and tho sketclies of natives with 
which ho tries to vary tlio dull fo.sLivititiM of J'lnglibli inagiialcd. 
For instance, ho eiuloavours to prove* Mncaiilav wrong iji Ins idlu- 
eiou to n woll-woin Urdu couplet about tlio liorses and elopliunts 
ot Warren Hastings. The contention of ('olonel Siuitli is that 
the lines refer to the haply fliglit of the (Jovcnior-tioueral from 
Bonarce, when Chnit Sing, il he had only known it, had the ruhu* 
of India in his po\ver. Hero there is a remarkable confusion as 
Well as an omission. In the origiiml lines, as applied to the Covernor- 
Geiieral, tho saddle is put properly on tlio iiorso and tlio howdali 
upon tho elephant; and Hastings, though doubtless not osLenla- 
tioud in character, went in and out of Uiilciilla on capari¬ 
soned elephants, ns those animalH hud not then been excluded from 
within tho Mahratta Bitch. When, somo quarter of u century 
afterwards, Colonel Monson retreated in eonfii.-ion before Holkar, 
the Sepoys altered the current saying about Hastings, and laughed 
lit Aliinseen Sahib running away with tho saddlo on the elepliant 
and the howdali on the horst*. It wouhl have been much to tho 
purpose had this venturous critic recollected a homely proverb about 
putting the saddlo on tho riglit horso. Thou w’o hiivt* a sjwciincn of 
very loose evidonce on wliich Mr. SJiore, afterwards Lord Toign- 
mouth, is represented ns having held tin; r<ipe- ladder l»y which Sir 
PJjilin Francis tried to carry olf Mine. (Baud, who beeanio llio wifo 
of Talleyrand, from tho housu of her liri<<t hu.sh'ind. Tiie letter of M. 
Grand himself, asq'<aoted in an eb.4ay of the lute Sir .John Kaye on 
Philip Francis, is now liclbie us. From tliis we lind that when 
riiilip Francis hod managed to get clear ofl’, bis friend and accom¬ 
plice, Mr. Shoo, w.ao caught ami tied to a chair by u faithful Ihij- 
put Jemadar; and that Mr. iSleiro und otUcis were said to have 
Doen clamorous for the prisoner s release. It also appears that, 
on the solo evidence of tins Jemndur, tho iiijnrod husband ac¬ 
cused Mr. Shore and others with active complicity, to which these 
gentlemen replied very nalurully to the eil'ect that they had nu'ridy 
come forward on hearinga disturhince. Any one conversant with tlm 
proclivities of native witnesses, wlio invariably make a drag-net of 
every one present at a row and put them down ns defendants lest 
they should be called as witneti8P.s on tho other side, will know 
what value to set on tlie evideiict' of a ** faithful black ” anxious 
for the honour of his ninslor. IMoveover. it is clear from the evi- 
denco given at the trial in the Supreme Court that Mr. Shoo was 
the chief participator in the vilinny, while Mr. Shore's high cha¬ 
racter all through his career is quite onongli to clear him iVom an 
improbable accusation tacked on by a native witness to a stratum 
of solid fact, and reproduced by M. Grand in a narrative evidently 
written under the most excited and violent feelings, as was very 
natural. 

Macaulay said once that, after tho appearance of Byron's 
poetry, no novel was quite completi; without sonio unhappy Lara- 
like peer. Similarly after Iho Mutiny and the Nana, Aziniullah, 
and tho rest of them, few Indian talcs Lave been wanting in some 
native chief with a furtive glance, a polished demeanour, and ob¬ 
sequious flattery that veiled the blackest of hearts. In these 
sket^es tie “Ikroii ” is load-voiced, which, by the wav, a native 
rarely isHund be is elegantly said he a compound ot the tiger, 
the snake, and the gorilla. This Oriental Froiit-de-Bcnuf is 
denounced tu^the magistrate by one Ishmool Beg as having 


abducted, confined, and ill-treated his sister.^ Sheikh Shaitan 
Buksb—an improbable comfiound or combination of words—the 
aforesaid Eastern Baron, in order to be on an eqnality with 
his opponent, rides into the station, pays a visit to the magis¬ 
trate, and gives h» own version of the occurrence, to tha 
effect that the accusing Ishrouel had gone off with a large soia 
of money entrusted to him for the purchase of a horse, and waa 
trying to seduce tho Shoikh's wife. After thi^ interview, the 
magbtrate determines to go to the spot himself; and so for them 
is no violent improbability in tlio narrative. Many an active 
magistrato has mounted his best Arab, and has ridden a doseft 
miles or more under a burning sun or a hot wind, to reloasq,.a 
captive, to arrest a noted bud chaructor, to visit a bazaar raviaged. 
by flro, or to prevent an alfray about boundaries tUPO 
crops. Gn arrival at tho ** Baroii's ’* residence, the erPRlUhCliqd 
cyo of tho nisgiHliato at once detects Iho zt^ana or wopien'jjBwitT- 
moots, and a “ wild gipsy-liko woman,” with dish6velio#ii 
marks of recent ill-treatmcnt, rushes out and throws herself ^ 
feet. Of course she corroborates the tale of Ishmael and denial 
any lawful marriage with the chief. Hitherto all this n)ight 
posMbly have happened as doscribnd. Native lUjas do cer-?^* 
tainly c.arvy oH women, ill-treat them in floclu.sion, and 
got up faBe counter-claims. It is also within official ex¬ 
perience that active inagi^lratcs have been resisted when forcing 
an entrance or endeavouring to apprehend a prisoner, and tbaV 
they have been Kiibce(|uenlly waylsid and murdered by vin¬ 
dictive scoundrels of tho Fnnit-do-Bomf type. Mr. Blake, many 
years back, was nssiissinalod at .Jaiporo in a sudden tumult. Mr. 
Fraser vva.s waylaid anrl shot at Dellii by a bravo acting at the ih- 
etigatiuu of a Nawab, who was aflerwarda hanged for it. Captain 
Alcock, boing mistaken for Mr. Ihiwin, tho experienced magistrate 
of a district 111 tho North-West Bruviucos spiuo thirty-five years 
ago, was dragged out of his palanquin at night by a noted Bacoit 
and his band, and then and there murdered. But we do not think 
that any native '-ver tried to get riilol an hkglish functionary in the 
sudden way attemph'd by •Shaitnn Buksh, or that any magistrato 
would have been so .Minjilens to fall into such a trap. Mr. Ernest 
Hathaway, for such is tlio nuigistrato’s name, tells the Chief that 
he is to bo resjion.sihle for the lady’s safo-keoping, and that some- 
“ delinito arrangement ” must bo made on tho morrow, and then 
bo leaves tho paloco accompanied by ono of tho young men 
whom i^liaitan Buksh has thoughtfully assigned to him as atn 
escort. At ii convenient place iu tho road, where the sand 
is deep and tho horfjea slaclcen speed, tho mounted Fathiui un- 
slings his firolock, nnd qui'‘tly puts a bullet into the unsuspect¬ 
ing lOnglishmaii. llnwexer, the shot is not fatal; and Mr. Ilaih- 
away, alter becoming insensible and delirious, is sent to tho hills, 
and nursed by two cliarming women ; and then ho very speedily 
becomes engugod to (lie attractive young lady of tho story, who* 
only waited to know Iut own mind and is very sorry for having 
listened to any nauglity fctoric.s about her lover, a nativo 
chief, and a woman. 

As an instance of the carelessness of tho author, Shaitan 
Buksh, iu tho tirst chapters, is very properly culled a Sheikh. 
Towards tho <‘nd of tho talo ho liguree ns a Baja; in. 
bliort, he bwom»*3 a Mahomiiiedan and a Hindu by turns. Wo 
are very sorry to a<l<l that, to the eternal discredit of tho police 
and the judicial authorities of Hnltimpore, both Shaitan Buksh 
and tho murderoiiu PjttLiiii esea[)o without summary punishment. 
No steps are taken t<i procure any evidence against tho former^ 
and tho latter esr.ijn'.s by a timely flight. Noted vilhiins in these 
sketches have an ea;jy way of getting ofl’, in spite of police, tele¬ 
graphs, and Ollier means within the reach of detectives and 

magistrates. iVivival -, who is a great scamp but bears an 

ancient name, inamcs a cliiirming young lady, seventeen years of 
Mgo, and “ full of j«.»y and trust and undeveloped atfection." 
That ho ill-lreJits liis nice young Avife, and prefers to her a 
wretched and tawdry luilf-easle, is, of course, part of his character. 
The young wife is thrown violently out of a buggy, and tho wicked 
husband murders liis own fallier-in-Iaw; but, although these 
atrocities take place at a largo military station in the Upper pro¬ 
vinces, tho Aillain is enabled to hide, tnko the mail tnuu to Cal¬ 
cutta, at tin; lowest computation six hundred miles away, and get 
clear ofl’ to New Zealand or Ausinilin. We fear the Hulhor’s expe- 
rienco in mess rooms hardly qniilifioa him lu bo a judge of the 
potsibililies of distanee, lime, nnd ordinary departmental activity. 
Another military deiniri'p tries te ruin his brother otliccr at cards,, 
and after having fmighl eiiflless duels, fairly runs uAvay from the 
levelled pistol of the Honourable P. VValsinghain. Tho rouS had 
imprisoned and half .starved a native banker in a subterraneaii 
chamber; and we hear nothing more of this lighting but runaway 
Englishman till hi.s blackened corpse is recognized inside th^ 
Cashmere Gate at the fall of Bel hi. The very mutineers bad 
been so iishamcd of him that, although he liad pointed tho gone 
against the English troops on tho ridge outside, they left him 
nailed to a cross. 

This Avritcris probably capable of producing something hotter than 
this poor stufT. An imitation of Carlyle's peculiarities is decidedly 
cl<*ver, and there is a fair amount of intelligence and observation. 
But, to write a good novel or story about India, a man should not 
hate the country and people ns this writer obviously does,. 
He has not even a good word to say for life in tents during tho 
cold season. This is a time to which a civilian, engineer, or 
surveyor, chained to the desk for eight months in the year, Iook» 
forward with feelings akin to those of a permanent official in th» 
English Civil Service who can got away in September or October 
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to Mlfflon-fialiiog and groase-sbootiog in the IZigblands or to the 
Italian lakea. The independence, the pui'e air, the repeated 
change of scene, the absence of endleea mtemiptions and petty 
wornee, the lawful combination of sport and pleasure with work 
«nd intercourse with the agriculturists, invest camp life with' uu* 
foiling attnictiouB. A distorted account of a time so pass^ de- 
.scribee it as ** the most horrible six weeks that ever 1 spent in my 
life.’* India was not conquered, and will not bo civilised or be 
held, by men bolding these opinions, and it would be unjust to 
the present race of officials 'to think that they set about their 
duties in the spirit with which they are credited in these third- 
cate tales. 

0 

HAROLD SAXON.* 

is a»masculino rin&r about the syllables of ** Alan Muir.” 
X The author of JIarold Saxon confirms the inference by the 
vae of the personal pronoun belonging to the stronger sex, and 
even a reviewer is unaccustomed to contradict u lady. Yet ** every 
•one who has been so patient as to rend this history with common 
•care ** as far as the xuiddlo of the third volume will have pondered 
in much perplexity the opening sentences of a chapter which, in¬ 
deed, bears as a heading “ Her Pretty Way ”:— 

Unless the renders of this story have been exceptionally fortunate in life, 
'Cnoh of them bus known at Nome time the scnsaiion of relief which follows 
when we tiirow off a tif^ht-fltting garment put ou without consideration 
and worn with excruciating pain ; while all tho time we have been forot^d 
to look pictures of attention or enjoyment. The reviving circulation, the 
•expanded lung, the freer breath, tho relief tVom torture, may be r4M:koncd 
among the most felicitoiui experiences of human life, and almost repay tho 
cofferer for the past. 

Mr. Alan Muir may have known in his day the miseries of tight 
boots; but these are not usually known as garments.” As a 
Scotchman he may have also groaned in ^irit under other bonds 
of fashion to which a Southerner would patiently submit; yet 

the expanded lungs ” and freer breath ” of relief do not fall in 
with such a supposition, and it is certain that no waistcoat- 
buttons could bear the strain which the author so feelingly 
describes. Another and analogous diillculty moots the patient 
reader a little further on:— 

Mrs. Ve^ey’s dress was notliing short of faultless. Fivc-and-twenty 
years ago, fair reader, a bonnet wait a bonnet indeed . . . it w'as a l>onnel 
that coverad the whole head, and the iicck, and the cars, and came down 
under the cliin, and was tied with a substantial bow uf ribbon. Jl did, as 
one must confess, faintlj'suggest tiie idea of a coalscuttle ; but . . . mighty 
AS the bonnet was in sixe, it yet allowed the sun to behold soiuetbing of a 
neck of very queenly nionld. 

The oidinaiy male writer, before presuming, if ho presumed at 
•n, to describe such mysteries, would have turned to the pages of 
A recognized authoriiv, and, instructed by John Leech, would 
.ecarcely have identified the ** Kiss-me-quick ” bonnet uf “ five-aud- 
twentv years ago ” either with the earlier “ coalscuttle ” or with 
Alan Muir’s description of it. To a young lady, certainly, tho 
fashions of 1855 would seem ns much ancient history as those of 
1830 ‘f but then the author uf Jlandd Saxon is not a young lady, 
but a man. As a man, too, we cannot concede to him any iudui- 
.gence on the plea of Varium et mutabile semper,” which we should 
willingly grant in the case of a lady novelist who might provoke 
•us hali-a-dozen times in as many consecutive chapters to tho con¬ 
tradictory assertions that the book was tolerably readable, and 
intolerab^ foolish. 

The prmciplo that in a modern novel the hero should be in love 
with three women at once, of whom one at least should be 
married, has been established by so high an authority, and has 
been so recently re-afiirmed, that no reasonable objection can be 
taken to Harold Saxon’s relations with Gertrude Treasure, 
^thleen O’Brien, and tho lady of the bonnet, except possibly ou 
the ground that he was a clergyman. Even this criticism has been 
iunticipated by tbe author, who assures us that the clerical hero did 
^t bmieve anything, and therefore confined his ministrations in 
^eodosia Ohapel to its pulpit, carefully avoiding the reading- 
desk. Sermons, os reported or conceived by writers of contempo¬ 
rary fiction, are usually deep and wondrous utterances, breathing 
we know not what of soul-agonies and the like} and Alan Muir 
baa faithfully copied the regulation pattern. In Harold Saxon’s 
case this style may have been true to nature; for it is known that 
comewbere about the time of his ordination tho Bishop of London 
requested from one of bis candidates information whether tho sermon 
aunmitted, as was then customary, to the Episcopal judgment was 
intended for an educated or an uneducated congregation. In tho 
latter case, the Bishop remarked, they will not understand a word 
cf it; in the former, they will think that you are mad. And Mr. 
Saxon, whoso stovy is described as ^<of the Ohurch and the 
world,” benn his exporiancies of the Ohurch in the East-end of 
' liondon. This region, ah the ancient manor of Stebonheath, was 
formerly a favouiite royal huntiog-groued, and has since passed 
Into the bands of the novelists, who range in it at their 
will, starting by general consent such game as they mav 
plesae. It is therefore quite natural to learn that in the parish 
of Whitechapel ^ on every acre there dwelt a thousand heathen,” 
the area of tbe parish consisting actuallv of 174 acres, with 
« population, including many Jews and some Ohristiaiis, of 

* Banid Saxon: a Story of the Church and the World. By Alan Muir, 
Author of ** Ctaildiwi’a CbilUron-” 3 vob. Loudon: Smith, Elder, & 
Co. 1881. 


34;874. The laxger Whiteshapel Union, cn an ana of 406 
acres, has an average population of 189 to the aerat Imt 
thousand ” oertainly sounds better in a ator^ especially *< jieatiien.’’ 

In the same way, it is natural to find the Meetor of Whitechapel 
** casting bis big body on the Uttie lodgingwhouae aofo, which 
squeaked like a mouse as it felt the descent of the ponderous 
frame” in his preparation **to smoke a quint nhe” with the 
curate. But from the East End the soene zapidfy changes to 
” Great Axemouth,” a ^^city ” somewhere on the southern coast, 
where, as is usual in cities,” the clerical element in society was 
strong. There were, in foct, rather more than forty btsmmoa, 
of whom ** about thirty were of the Goseamer,” or Low Ohuretu 
party; about five of the Threshem,” or High Ohurehmestfl 
while tho Moderates, as represented by the Vicar,^ may have a 
been half-a-dozen more.” Great Axemouth, it will be ob¬ 
served, differed from other cities in the curious fiust that the 
head of its hierarchy was not the Bishop with his Chapter 
of Cathedral cletgy; but a modest ” Vicar, with 400!. a year, 
whose patron, and possibly lay rector as welt, was a young 
baronet given to broakfastiog on brandy and beefsteaks, and to 
making presents of diamonds, at a cost of 500/., to Miw Fanny 
Feathertoe, tbe queen of burlesque ” at a ” London thea^ where 
beauty and dancing are always to be found,” and in private life 
an estimable young lady who Uved at home with her old mother, 

” kept her heart faithfully for the man of her choice, a follow- 
nctor, and kept her presents, too.” Thera was a bisfaon somewhere 
about, available on emergency for the Great Axemoutn people, ” a 
quiet, fatherly ecclesiastic,” ** mild, whitehairad,” and **old but 
of him we catcli only a passing glimpse in his easy chair as he 
deplores many times over his inability to ” refuse to induct ” to 
tho vacant vicarage a certain Keverend John Budd, a popular 
preacher who appears in the second volume with a black eye, and 
who disappears from the scene in tho third, ** half under the vestry 
table ” before evening service, ” delivering a second handful into 
the mouth of the organist, which finisbes off his froht teeth.” It 
may be well to explain in passing that the author of Harold Saxony 
in common with many older and wiser persons, disapproves of the 
buying and selling of church patron^e through ecclesiastical 
agents; and that, by way of emphasizing this censure, the represen¬ 
tative of tliis ^ent class, one Mr. Augustus Fly, is made to enter 
on his profession by biniig physically kicked downstairs, a process 
which is repeated raotuphorically % his biogn^her at intervals 
throughout the story. Tho early client of this gentleman, Mr. 
Harold Saxon, is made also to fall downstairs, but with no other 
nssUtance than that of a small dog, and with results which prove 
in the end highly beneficial to his fortunes. 

Next to tho extermination of traffickers in advowsons, the pur¬ 
pose, if there bo a purpose, with which this story bos be^ written 
would seem to be the exhibition of a remedy for the Agnosticism 
of tho day, especially as it prevails among interesting young men 
and is aasociatod in their views of life with a contempt for .young 
Indies and a general disbelief in love. The charm is effectual, to 
bo sure; but, like many of tho charms of the middle ages, its ex¬ 
tended use is hindered by the two difficulties that it is very costly, 
and that the conditions under which alone it can be secured are 
more than exceptional. Two heiresses with something approaching 
half a million between them are not waiting everywhere to solve 
tho perplexities of the drifting clergyman and the demented lay¬ 
man, his friend ; nor is it usual for a well-endowed young lady to 
lie stone-dead and cold in a deserted house by the sea, which the 
storm-waves are preparing each moment to dash into ruins, while 
notice is on its way to the coroner, till it suddenly occurs to her 
to begin to sing, and then to ash, as she stands ** flooded in the 
moonlight,’ “ * Why’—with a pause of fatigue before she wont on 
—* why have you left me alone so long in that cold room ? ’ ” 

This young person is Miss Gertrude Treasure; and the two 
gentlenien thus addressed are Harold Saxon and one Donoughmore 
O’Brien. To the former she had become casually engaged ipany 
ears before, and had kept up an affectionate correspondence with 
im as her “darling old man.” Sho bad declined, indeed, on 
various pretexts, to marry him, as to which, seeing that ho had 

E ivate reasons of his own to consider, he did not much complain. 

ut as the plot of the story depends ou Harold’s entire ignorance 
of any relation between Gertrude and O'Brien, it is, to say the 
least, a trifling oversight on the port of the author to make 
O'Brien, after relating to Harold the history of his secret mar¬ 
riage, go on to tell ho^y not long afterwards his brother Anthony 
“ threw a note oq the table before ” him, saying, ** Tour friend 
Miss Treasure desired me to give this to you privately.” It was 
the key to the whole secret; and nothing whatever comes of it. 

It is, however, duo to the author to state that men conditions of 
sequence in time are not allowed to interfere with develop¬ 
ment of the idea of his work. The second heroine remained with 
her father and her two brothers at Florence till she was fourteen; 
and she was just “ enterhig ttoou her thirteenth summer ” when, afoer 
tbe return of the family to llngland, she is first introduced to the 
reader. Upon tho tragfe historv of this young lady’s two brothers, 
Donoughmore and Anthony O'Brien—the sudden end of the one, the 
stormy despair of the other—we would dwell if it were 
They were twins; they grew up exactly Uke each other; they 1 
were dressed with faultless care, and that ” dreee, down to the V 
smallest particular,” was the same in both. In one momeiit| too. they « 
met their fate. Sworn by the bond of brotherhood neijgptd aesert 
each other, bound by the maxims of an adamantine ]rifioeophy to 
defy, or to deny, all charms of woman, they both M bdiMessly in 
love with Gertrude Treaupre the first moment Uity eaw Aerat the 
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lanehaosi taUa of liar father the rich burner. But acroas our 
moat datemuaed dSbrta to think of, or to deaeribe, the con- 
aequcnt eataatroph^ tdth fitting aeriongDeaa, there come the 
memories of Alice in her interview with the two brothers who 
**xa8olved to have a battle,’* and Donoughmors and Anthony 
transform themsdves into Tweedledum and Tweedledee, while 
the phial which had contained the deadly draught becomes the 
little white rattle lying on the ground. If again we try to picture 
from hia own and ** Gertrude’s story ” tbo agony of the aurviving 
brother as be ^^went hither and tbitlier over the grounds,” his 
^'clothes and ihce tom with branches of trees—what a face! 
Ttivn, gashed in several places, covered with blood and disfigured 
wffii dnat yet another figure arises from still earlier memory of 
man who, ** wondrous wise ” as tho philosophic Donoughmoro 
iiimself, had like him jumped into a quickset hedge ” with os 
disastrous consequences. It is useless to make any . further at¬ 
tempt; but we may suggest to tho author that the machinery by 
means of which the distracted husband is concealed by Gertrude 
is just a little too extravagant and impossiblo for waking readers. 

But Hardd 'Snxtm is not a book for serious ciiticism. Its siinplo 
ignorance of affairs in the Ohurcb, and its happy innocence of the 
world and ita bad ways—for the chapters about Miss Fanny 
Feathertoe are charming in this respect, and the boat incident with 
Mrs. Vesey shows that there are other things with which tho 
writer is os little familiar ns with the mushroom ” hnt, which 
would undoubtedly have formed Muriel’s “head-gear” on tho 
occasion—are in perfect keeping with the form which the specula¬ 
tions of modem unbelief are made to assume. “ Tho struggle,*’ 
(‘.ries Bonoughmore, suddenly, as they stand by tbo suoshoro, 
“shall not be long”:— 

The order of nstnro is doomed. Tho sun sh si I set to rist no more. The last 
beam of light shall bo swept from the .sky amidst the roar of some universal 
tornado, which shall be the herald of returning anarchy. And if nature be 
thus doomed to extinction, who shall express (he hi-ittJeness of hiiiuan j(»y ? 
IMatui'e is tho struggle of the universe in escape from chaos, lint deep shall 
swallow up deep. Society shall sink and bo lost in the gulf of nature;. 
Nature ahall drop into the' gulf <kf chans. I see the globe wrerked. I hear 
the helpless cries of lier milliuiis as she rushes wildly into the hlackne.sH of 
some untrodden destruction. 

Whether this prose-ode be original, or deliberately “ after ” Bon 
Oaultier’a “ Death of Space,” it is equally deserving of high praise, 
both for its conception and execuliou. As a vision of “ Infinity 
creeping into her shell ” it is almost peifect. 

As with some of tho characters of Ilardd Saxcm, in whose stead 
other figures will riso than thoso which tho author presents to us, 
BO it is with the personality of Alan Muir. lie is, wo know, a 
man of exporienco in tho Church and the world, storii and severe; 
but yet there does ariso persistently the picture of a froahly-eraan- 
cipated schoolgirl, whose first blushing literary oflort, Cmldrrn'a 
Children-^ book which we have nut tbo happiness of remembor- 
ing—had for its subject Dolls, and wLo has been wont to charm 
her room-mates with thrilling or entrancing stories in those dolicious 
half-hours when the candles are put out, and all talking strictly 
forbidden, and when the horror or the suspense of the narrative 
deepened as some approachiug footstep suggested the dread of a 
loss of conduct-marlu all round. What need could there bo of 
balanced probabilities in tho plot, or of precise consistency in 
details, when the auditors were softly dropping oil’ to sleep, and 
perhaps the story-teller herself found the directions about wearing 
the diamond locket fading away from her own thought us com¬ 
pletely as they faded from the (^oDsniousnesa of Gertrude in her 
trance .** 'V^ith such n vision bofore our eyes, we could not find it 
in our hearts to write a word in unkindly criticism of the lively 
and harmloas nonsense which has amused us in Harold Sa-ion. 


THE INGENIOUS KNIGHT DON QUIXOTE.* 

“ X^tJT for all, to my Beeming,” said Don Quixote to th(^ author 
at Barcelona, “ this translating of one language into 
another—excepting those a neons of tongues, Greek and Latin—is 
much like beholding a Flemish tapestry from the wrong side, 
where, although the figures be seen, yet are they so covered with 
threads which bide them, that their smoothness and beauty cannot 
be sean.” The quotation might anpropriately be talceu as a motto 
and plea for considerate criticism ny whoever undertakes the diffi¬ 
cult task of rendering Don QuLro^eiuto English. The smoothness, 
in other words, the flowing stylo of the original, is far from making 
the teak any easier. It is by no means in one of those “ easy 
languages ** the translating of which “ argues neither genius nor 
eloquenoe.” Yet our translators have a^arently been hitherto of 
a dmerant opinion. They have treated Cervantes with q careless¬ 
ness few Englishmen would bo hold enough to show to tlio 
olasaios. His work has been made a vehicle for the translators’ 
own litomiy quarrels or satiro; it has been rendered by workmen 
who had no qualification for the undertaking beyond a love for 
the original, and it has been done as hack work. Allowing that 
the merits of his English stvle are to exempt Shelton from this 
general censure, yet his work is inaccurate, and the translation 
which goee by nis name is probably nob all by his hand. More¬ 
over, even if his rendering were free from mistakes, it gives no 
longae a true picture of the original. It is now in style much 

* IfM Infnmut Knight Don Qicwote de la Mancha. Composed by 
Mignri de Qervantes Saavedra. A new Tranalation from the Origlnala 
of 1605 end x€o8, by A. J. Doffiekl. London: C. Kegan Paul & Co. 
x88i. 


the older of the two. The Castilian of Cervantes is, as Don Joan 
Valmm insists, ** not a dead languor ”; it is, with few and unim¬ 
portant exceptions, the language which Is spoto to^ay. In the 
meantime the whole tone of English prose-writing has undwgone 
a profound modification. The S^nish of Cervantes is simj^Ier 
and fi^er of movement than the English of his contemporaries. 
The translator who undertakes to present the Don in an EngHsb 
dress to-day would therefore do better to take, if not Thacker^^ 
at least Fielding, for his model, rather than mould his style on 
Den Jonson. The Spanish language has been for more stationaiT 
than ours. Its literature was greatly influenced by the French 
during the last century, and lost colour and character in conse¬ 
quence. The few writers of that period were men of little or no- 
originality. The principles and tho stvlo they nd^ted were in 
them mere echoes—the letter, but not the spirit, of French Utprsp 
ture; and, being utterly uncongenial to Spanish taste, struck no 
root. The literary revival of this century has produced nothing 
great, but it has at least the merit of being national. ,It hss dirawn 
for its style on the language of the people, which remained uil^ 
changtid under the French varnish of tho Court and the academies, 
nr it has reverted to the grtmt models of the sixteenth century. 
The boat writers of this generation—Castro y Serrano, for instance,, 
or Pedro de Alarcon—are nearer Cervantos, or even Santa Teresa, 
than they are to the Padre Isla. There was not life enough in 
tho Spanish literature of tho hist century to modify the langosj^. 
Tho utmost it could do was to introduce a few Gallicisms, which 
are now Iwing weeded out. 

11' there is, then, any foundation for theso observations, it follows 
that an .English translator of Dm Quixote should avoid going 
to the Eugliuh contemporaries of Cervantes for his style; since, 
even supposing him to bo successful in bis reconstruction 
of the language of a former generation, the result would only 
bo that sort of literal nmdoriug which is no true translatioD. 
Still mnro should he be careful to avoid using words which 
aro older than his original. The main fault we have to find 
with Mr. Duilield’s translation is that he does both of these 
things, adding to the difticulty which must exist in translating 
Cervantes tho further difficulty of putting bock the language 
some two hundred and fifty years. Ilis translation, though 
not free fram errors, is more generally accurate than any hitherto 
mode. It is ncedJoss to say that he has added nothing of his 
own, while the very few suppressions he has made do not afiect 
the substance of the book, and are justified by changes in taste, 
but the effort to be archaic hampers bis style, and leads him into 
anachronisms. The following quotation is a fair specimen of Mr.. 
Duflield's style. It is from the eleventh chapter of the first part, 
which gives tbo Don's adventures among the goat-herds:— 

Sj'f’ing him f i.c, Sancho] standing hia mJwtcr said tw him, ** That thou 
mnj'f'.st know the good which is roinpreliended in knight-errantry and how 
quickly they who exercise th(’tn>elve.H in ministering to it come to bo 
honoured and esteemed of nil the world, I desire that thon scat thyself bore, 
Qt iny hide, iiud in compnuy with these gnod people, and bn one and tbo 
.•ijime with me, who urn thy m:i.ster and nntural lord, and eat of my dish 
and drink out of the. cup out of which 1 drink, for of kuighUerriintry may 
be .snni tho same ns of love, that it levels till ibiiigs.’* 

(jrAmcrcy,” quoth Sanchu, hut I can tell your worship that if 1 had 
plenty to cat, 1 could eat it, as well and better standing and by myself than 
if 1 wi'i'C i>enLcd on a U.-vcl with an emperor. And besides, if 1 must speak 
tin: truth, 1 relish much more what 1 eat in my comer without niceties and 
(•eremonips even tlio'ugh it be bri-ml and onions than turkey cocks at other 
tahle.s whore I nm forced to chew slowly, drink little, -wipe rue often* 
neither iinec7.c nor cough wlicn 1 have n mind to, nor do other thinca 
which Hulii iidu aiul liberty grant. Argal, good muster, these honours whiw 
your ^\o^^hlp would put on me fur being minister and follower of knight- 
errantry—ns I iiin being squire to your wor.>»liip'—change them into other 
thingi which may be of more ndvantagi*. and proAt to me; fbr these, though 
1 hold them to have been received in full, 1 renounce from here to the end of 
the world.” 

“ For nil that,” said Don Quixote, ” thou hast to sit tlice down; for bo 
who humbles himMclf God shall exalt,” and taking him by the arm he com- 
))cll(>d him to sit near himself. 

Now this passage, which, as wo have already said, is a fair ex¬ 
ample of Mr. Duflield’s manner, illustrates wliat is worst and best 
in It happily enough. It is an accurate trauslatiou; but we feel 
that tlio style is not natural to the translator—^that he is con¬ 
scious of effort in composing—wrhich is the effect least produced 
by Cervantes, one of the most spontaneous of writers. Bosidee 
Mr. Duifield ha.s gone out of his way to choose words which are 
antiquated or peculiar, and therefore improperly put in the mouth 
of Saucliu, A certain pedimtiy is proper enough to tho master^, 
when consciously playing the mrt 01 knight-errant, though at 
other limes he is perfectly unaffected; hut Sanebo’a language is 
that wliich his woi-thy dosceodants are speaking at this moment^, 
except whem he uses an ambitious word picked up from tho Don 
or a scrap of Latin from the priest. It does not follow as a 
matter of course, because a conceited clown in Shakspeare used 
the word “ argal,” that it is a proper translation for Sarndho’s 
“ asi que,” or that niinisier is a proper rendering for his “ ministro.” 
The latter, pa an ecclesiastical woid applied to the servants in the 
Buci'istry, meant something very different from “minister” for 
Saucho. Mr. Dufficld seems to ua to yield too often to the tempta¬ 
tion of uriiug an out-of-the-way or utterly obsolete word without 
regard fur the fact that the Spanish original is still in familiar 
use. An instance of this is found in the frequent use of 
tho word “ rouncy,” as a translation for rocin. Not only does 
Mr. Duifield use it in the narrative, but he puts it in th» 
mouth of the housekeeper, who would have been considerably 
surprised to find herself speaking an unknown tongue. The use 
of tho word is hardly justified % a quotation from the Canter^ 
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burp Taleg, Much of Chaucer wa« obsolete long boforo 1605, and 
we may oak. Why stop at Ohaocer P Once eet on ea good a road, 
<why not go right bnck to King Alfred, ^ie well of English » even 
less defiled. And thore are many other words of the same kind— 

asered ** as tho translation of seco, ** ruthful,” ** cautolous,” and 
so on, words which, ns they are antiquated, need not have been 
used to translate the commonest Spanish words. 

Nor is Mr. Duflleld completely free from mistmn&laiion pure and 
simple. ** Del sahumerio os hiigo grncia” is rendered For the 
periumery 1 thank you,” os if the original had been Os doy 
gracias.” Tho word used ought to have boon e.\cuse or remit. 
“ Windmills of eleven stories,” for molinos de once piedraa,” is 
perhaps a misprint for ** stonua,” though wo do not find it in the 
errata. In the expression “ Caballero asnalmente,” Oervautes makes 
a play on words, such as he was very food of, and which is perluixis 
not capable of exact translation, but ^'luoiintod nsswise” is surely 
a mistake. Tho point of tho original lies in the fact that ** cabal- 
1 ^” Means both horsoman and kniglii in Spanish. Perhaps it 
could not havo been preserved in any c.a8e, but it need not 
have been thus replaced. The Dun was not mounted likn 
an OSS, but on an ass. Once or twice Mr. Dullield contrives to 
unite in one sentence a too literal translutiou and a mistnko. Thus 
the Don’s challenge to tho traders I'roni 'J'oledo, *'Tudu el tuundo 
«e tenga si todo el rnundo no coullesa” is rendered by '‘Halt all 
the world, and let all tho world confess,” whereas tho Knight of 
La Mancha ordei'ed ovurybody to stop nn/ess evorybudy con¬ 
fessed what ho dosired them to confess as to the beauty of tho 
peerless Dulcinea. Thus, too, we have “ successes ” fur “ sucesos,” 
«nd '* gracious artifice ” for “ graeiuso artiticio.” One of Mr. 
DufEeld’s mistakes is made prominent by occurring in a passage 
which he has selected for comparison with a piissugn from his 
predecessors, lie gives puluco woods ” for “ rincones de los 
fialacios” where Motteux bus accurately translated tho “corner 
«f mat men’s houses.” 

liefore leaving Mr. Dufili-ld'H translation we have a few observa- 
4 ioDB to make on his prefutory matter. Mr. Jiullield advances a 
theory that Cervantes had a hidden meaning; that be was making 
a disguised attack on despotism, prieslcrai't, and even, as wo 
gather, on at least some of the doctrines of the Church. He asserts 
•confidently that the clergy felt themselves lus-sailcd, and tried, if 
sot to suppress the book, at least to damage it. We cannot 
£nd any evidence in support of cilbor steieiuent. 7'he book 
could never hare been published without the consent of the In¬ 
quisition, which, hod it pleased it, could have immediately sup¬ 
pressed it. iVs for the esoteric doctriiio theory, which is mainly 
due to L. Viardot, it can only bo maintained by such forced inter¬ 
pretations, and ingenuity in finding references whore none were 
meant, as would equally serve to {irove that the book was written 
to demonstrate the possibility of squaring tho circle. But Mr. 
Dufiield is not consistent w ith himself in his explanations. Not 
only was Cervantes a great religious reformer, but his book 
was written to abolish the books of chivalry; not to laugh at more 
bad literature, whicli was tho intention with which Cervantes un¬ 
doubtedly began it, but to free Spain from “ that form of deliriiiiu 
which comes from tho unnatural exciloiucnt of the fancy.” The 
H^ole country was given up “to the dazzling wonders of a 
heavenly, an earthly, and an infernal chivalry which made men 
mad.” Putting aside the questlun how fur this is a true descrip¬ 
tion of the books of chivalry, vve have to account for the fact that 
it was the men of Spain’s gi*6ato8t gonoiatioii who were made 
mad ” by them. The works which formed the favourite reading 
during boyhood of such men os Oorle.s and Diego de Mendoza 
cannot have been merely noxious. Dct>ides, if the literary taste of 
the country was in this corrupt state, how came it that Don 
Quivote hod such imniediato and complete success P Tho fact is 
that books of chivalry were falling into discredit long before Cer- 
yantes, attacked them, both in and out of Spain. Mr. Dufiield would 
appear to bo so eager to explain the hidden meaning of his hero’s 
life and book that Le has been somowhut hasty in his examin¬ 
ation of tho facts. This bc^comes still more noticeable in his 
sketch of CeryantcB 8 life. Mr. 1 )ufilcld tells us that Oervantea 
was born “on the 9th of October, 1547—at least so it has been 
aaid in official quarters ” *, whereas all that is known is that he 
was baptized on th.at day. Again, he says “ he bucame the friend 
of tho father of the Spanish theatre ’’—meaning, no doubt, Lope 
de llueda, who was very far from being tlie futher of tiie Spauish 
theatre, and whom Cervantes only say.a ho had seen. As to Lis 
military life, “ (kjrva;-.tes . . . cm listed,” as Mr. Dullield puis it, 

“ first under the banner of tl>e Colonun,but finally deciding for tho 
career of a soldier, fought bis first and last buttle under I’rince 
. Don John of Austiia.” He was throughout a Spanish soldier in 
Don Diego de Urbina’s company in the terew ot Moncada; and, 
although Mark Anthony Oolonna w'as a general in I’bilip ll.’s 
tervice at one time, ho was then commanding tho gallop s of the 
Pope; and, moreover, Cervantes never was in the service of that 
fiamily. At Lepauto his galley was slationed with tho Venetian 
squadron of Barberigo; and, so far from that being his last little, 
be took part in the expedition against Tunis; and, after his release 
fromeaptiyity, he ro-eulisted for the invasion of Portugal and the 
Teroeiroe under the Marquis of Hanta Cruz, and was in the fight 
against the French. We recognize the zeal with w'hich Mr. Duf- 
field bat set about bis difiicult task, and, while we acknowledge 
the socoeas which bo has attained, we cannot help regretting the 
bMtj and naeritical spirit displayed in some parts of his work. 


MAX MULLEB’S SELECTED ESSATS.* 

M il. MAX MULLER boa repiinted, in two bandy volumes^ 
a selection from his Essays on lianguiige. Mythology, and 
Religion. No one has done so much as ku. Muller to kindle 
English interest in these subjects. He has a huge and aotive band 
of followers, and oven those who, like ourselves, greatly 
from Mr, Mullers explanations of the growth of mythology, must 
admit that his hypothesis was a necessary stage in the develop¬ 
ment of opinion. When philology became a powerful scientific 
instrument, people naturally expected it to pick msny difficult 
locks, and it Las been freely applied as the Icoy of mytholo^. Wia 
proxmsc to examine, in this review, Mr. Miiller's use of this kc^ 
and to consider some other explanations of the difficulties whiclP, 
ho thinks ho has solved. As Mr. Muller has subjected his work 
“ to a more careful sifting,” his views may be regarded as, for tho 
present, final. 

His article on Oumparntive Mythology (vol. i. 306) was 
originally printed in 1S56 in the Oxford AWys. It has latdy, as 
wo have seen, been “ carefully sifted.” In this essay (i. p.-3o6) 
Mr. Miiller remarks:—“ As far as we can trace back the footsteps 
of man, even on tho lowest strata of history, we see that the 
divine gift of a sound and sober intellect belonged to bim from the 
very first; and tho idea of a humanity emerging slowly from the 
dopiliM of an animal brutality can never be maintained again in our 
century.” If by “ maintain ” Mr. Muller moans “ persistently up- 
liold,” tbi.s X)redicLion has boon falsified by Mr. Darwin. As to 
the soundness and sobriety of early man’s intelligonco, we fear the 
remark Is only true in practical mutters. In mythology^ savages 
show an insane credulity, as when an Afrlcsn tribe belteves ^at 
the world was made by a big spider. About - his daily life, 
man, us soon us he exists, is ])orfeolly wide awake. But 
tho backward races — saviig«!a like the AustralhuiB, Bush¬ 
men, Rod Indians, and tho rest — do not display a sound 
and sober intellecl. uvon now in those matters with which 
Mr. Miiller is concerned—uamtdy, religion and mythology. Tho 
very reverse is the case. Tho credulity of savages; their ox- 
plauatious, neither sober nor sound, of tho uuiverse in which they 
find themselve.s are the marvel of missionaries from Charlevoix to 
Dr. Mu fiat. oxplauutious are treasured in the mythology 

of savages, whicli consists, from ivumtschatka to tlie Cape, and 
from Australia to L'lplaud, of a serius of wild propositions about 
“gods and beasts and num.” Mr. Max Miillor recognizes in tho 
essay which wa aro examining u similar “ insanity ” in tho mytho¬ 
logies of India, Greece, and Romo. The word “ insanity” is his 
own. “ Was there,” he asks, “a period of temporary insanity 
through which the human mind had to |miss, and was it a madness 
identically tho same in the south of India and the north of Ice¬ 
land Y ” (i. 309). To this question we reply, certainly there was 
such a period of temporary insanity, as civilizinl philosophers 
count madness. 8avngi?8 vary much in intelloctuUl development, 
hut tho common cluracteristic of all their nhysical, metaphysical, 
and spiritual philosophy is something wliich certainly, to civilized 
men, has all the appearance of lunacy. Romnius of this period of 
temporary insanity tin* freely scattered through the mythologies of 
the cultivated races. “ Tho traditions of the Red Mon,” says a 
writer in Schoolcrails C<jllcclion, “are the Mrinmor^fhoses of Ovid 
rendered into Indian. ’ Uur view would bo brielly staled if wo 
said that tiio xUi f(tmor/f/io.^e.i of Ovid am the traditions of Red 
Men, hlskimo, Ahts, Bushmen, Kanekas, Zulus, New Zealanders, 
Fijians, rendered into J^atin. Ovid used the materials which the 
ancestors of (Sreeks and Homans, when they were in the intelloc- 
timl condition of Mui'ri and Mfw^ri, btMpieatlied to later religions. 
Those materials were the expressions of savage speculations which, 
to modern ears, sound like ins'inity. 

Now let us turn to Mr. Miiller s theory; 

Let xia think [ho snytt] of tho tiTiiO'4 which could bear a L^duirgos and a 
Solon—which could found nn Aicu]MgoH mid the Olympic gaiuca, and how 
can wc iiunginc that, a few gciicriitioiis before that time, tho highest 
notions of the (jiodhead (unoug the (ircuka were adequately^exprcaoed by 
the Htory of (Iranos maimed by Kronos—of Kroinm eatinVhia ehlldrou, 
swallowing 11 Htone, and vomiting out alive his whole progeny. Among 
thf lowest Irihes of Africa and Ainciica wo hardly find anything more 
hideous and rcvuUiug. 

A natural and obvious explanation of Mr. Muller’s difficulty 
is that the ancestors of tlie Greeks were once in the intellec¬ 
tual condition of tho lowest tribes of Africa and of America; that 
they, like the Africans and Americans, found nothing incredible 
or revolting in tho “ swallowing myths,” and that these myths, 
once admitted into tribal religion, got a hold on mythology 
which was never shakou ofi’. There is nothing contrary to ex¬ 
perience in this explanation. We know that the Athenians in 
their mysteries, like the Australian Maori and the African 
Bochuanas, daubed themselves over with bran and clay. We 
know that the Athenian maidens when they arrived at puberty 
danced the bear dance, imitating tlie attitudes of the bear, in the 
temple of Artemis, just os the daughters of the Australian Kumai 
dance the bear dance now in the ceremony which admits them to 
tho ranks of marriageablo women. Harpokration, and even LiddqU 
snd Scott, indicate these savage rites under the words dtrafMrrtiv 
lud dpKrtvfiv. We prefer to look on the posssge of the human 
intellect from the " temporary insaiiity ” of savagery as one of 
gradual evolution. But, on Mr. Max MiiUez^s system, ]nan*s early 
philosophy should have been more rational; and so Mr. Miiller 
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liaa to devise a scheme by which man's oiidnal soberness and 
soundness were degraded to the condition in which Greeks imagined 
tile Btoiy of Eronos and the stone, and the hideous mutilation. 

]^t us examine now Mr. Muller's theory of the mythopceic 
period.^ It is hard to do tliis properly in a short review, where 
wo ore inevitably oblimd to give a mere summary of a long pro¬ 
cess of explanation. As wo understand Mr. Muller, ** the mytho- 
p®ic penod" (i. p. 355) was “previous to any national 
separation" of the stocks which aro spoken of as the Aryan race. 
Even before the separation the Aryan race was, as we may say, 
civilised. “ They know the arts of ploughing, of making roads, 
of building ships and carts, of weaving and sowing, of orocting 
strongholds and houses, 11101^ or less substantial, . . . They 
had tamed the most important domestic animnla; they were ac¬ 
quainted with the most usiifiil animals." Here we must cwplaln 
wat myths identical in grotesque and incredible hideousnesa with 
^ose of Greece aro found amon^ contemporary races which can¬ 
not plough or make roads, or build ships or carts, and which 
have few domesticated animals. We should, therefore, expect to 
find similar myths among the Aryans also before they could 
plough or sow, or tamo horses or oxen. Aro we to believe that 
the Aryans, after they were civilized, evolved myths identical with 
those framed by other races before they aro civilized ? Wo presmuo 
that this is Mr. Muller’s theory. Ilia explanation of Aryan my¬ 
thology we may attempt to “state thua:—Early language was 
necessarily material, or perhaps wo should say physical, in its 
character. Breath, spirit, shadow are physical facta, and their 
names became names for life, soul, ghostly shade. Again, early 
language had “ necessarily ” [why P] “ termiimtlons expressive of 
gender ” ; so that the names for cartli, sky, and so forth, received, 
not only an individual, but a Hoxual character. . . . Wliat must 
have been the result of this P As long as people thought in lan¬ 
guage, it was simply impossible to speak of morning or (jvoning, of 
spring and winter, without giving to tboso concoptioas something 
of an individual, active, po.vual, and, at last, personal character." 
May we not ask whether language was not constructed on thnse 
principles because early man ibought that all things had a per¬ 
sonal character P Mr. MuIUts view is that things acquired a 
personal character in obedience, on tlnj other hand, to the termi¬ 
nations of early language. Tim Australians conceive .all nature ua 
not only gifted with sex, but arranged, like tlie natives, into a 
few families. Such notions aro univuraal among savages. Did 
these notions give rise ti> the languages in which gender is denoted, 
OP did the languagos give rise to these notions ? Leaviug that part 
•of the problem, wo return to Mr. MulhT's llieory. All words for 
ail natuHi in early language implied life, sex, pcrBonaliiy. I loro 
wo have tbe germ of a story about the things of nature conceived 
of as persous. But “ all those sayings, though mythical, are not 
yot myths. It is the oasontial churaclcr of a true myth that it 
should no longer be intelligible by a reference to the epoken lan- 
4jURge.” This aentence, if we ct)iTectly understand Mr. JNIidler, 
•contains the gist of his theory. May wo stale it shortly thus:— 
Before and alter the Ar} an aep<iriitLon u mini her of jiersonal and 
sexual names for the thing-s of nature, and of stateiuents about 
nature, existed, and were understood. Before and after the 
separation the different sciitlored trib(?s evolved new terms, 
lost the meanings of the old names and statements, while 
TOtaiiiiug the forms, and so found tlieniselvea in posses¬ 
sion of a number of traditional e\]iffssious which had ceased 
to bo anything but stories or' myths. This jirucess would 
be facilitated by the large uiimbcr “of synonyms for Iho same 
object which exist, Mr. Muller says, in the more uiicient lunguagos. 
And Ihu-s, if our reading of Mr. Midler is* correct, the figurntivo 
tonus of the civilized undivided and divided Aryans bocamo the 
myths of the united and separated A*ryanB. These myths, ns we have 
said, contain mftny*featiire.s identical in character with the myths of 
the lowest savages. Wo are to believe that langinigo had lust its 
moaning, and that words liad been converted into myths before 
and alter the Aryan nGpurntion. If myths grew up before tlio 
soparuiion, how long before may tbo proco.ss bo clah^d P May il 
bo carried back to a time wlicn Aryans had not become civilized, 
but wore still in their savage condition? If this is granted, thou 
the Aryan myths which are identical with those of Ahts, and 
BechuaiMis, and Murri aribc from a state of mind also identical 
with that of low eavoge.«. Now, a.n investigation of the intellec¬ 
tual conditions of savages prove.s that their myths are tho natural 
expression of their belief in magic, in the intercommunity of 
man’s nature with tho nature of animals, plants, wiuds, and stars, 
and are a statouicut of the results of their crude efforts at 
physical and metaphysical philo.sophy. In short, savage myths 
are tho fiction and* philosophy of a childish and unsteady 
intellect. That condition of tho intellect is constantly being 
examined by students like Mr. Tylor and Eir John Lub¬ 
bock; but we are not aware that their researches have any¬ 
where discovered among human bcing.s the stage of iutollect and of 
language, from which Mr, Muller, in the essay wo are examining, 
derives mythology. In that stage of language most objects have 
dozens of names, each “ originally an appellative or predicate, ex¬ 
pressive of what seemed at the time the most characteristic atti¬ 
tude of an object” (i. 376). Mr. Muller adds, “in tbe course of 
time tbe greater portion of these names became useless, and they 
were mostly replaced in literary dialects by one fixed name, which 
might be called the proper name of such objects." Among tbo 
innumerable races which have no literature, and no lite'rary dialect, 
do we find any 01 many in which the sun, for example, the wind, 
and tbe dawn, have each between |pn and fifty names P Do those 


names get applied to other objects which happen' to poswaa the 
same quality r Is there, or is there not, a body of historical 
evidence for this condition of language co-extensive with tbo dis¬ 
tribution of myths identical in ridiculous, disguatiog, and in¬ 
credible character P Mr. Muller refers for examples to the Vedas 
(i. 377). But the Vedas are acknowledged to be the singularly 
artiticial compositions of an age and a race which may almost 1 m 
termed completely civilized. This being admitted by Sanskrit 
scholars, whiit evidence about the origin of religion or mythology 
can wo reasouably expect to derive from tho VednsP 

Mr. Muller's theory of tho origin of m^'ths prosunts many sinprular 
difficulties. One will instantly occur to every reader. Mr. Muller, 
like the later Greeks, like Tindar and Vlstu, and probably Homer 
(whose mythology i-i singularly pure), is borritied and astonished 
by the state of mind in which Greeks could believe in tho mutila¬ 
tions and cannibalisms and bestial amours of gods. Buch beliefs, 
wheu found among savages, do not, even to Mr. Miiller, appear so very 
remiii'knble. Cannibal men, cruel men, men who believe in their own 
descent from beastn, naturally see littlo harm in cannibal gods, cruol 
gods, gods who intermarry with beasts. But it is odd, cer- 
tuiiily, that Greeks should have had similar siiperstitions. Mr. 
Miiiiur's explanation is that an accident, an iuuvitable accideut, 
of language, degraded men, almost completely civilized, to the 
grovolliiig credulity of cannibal sai'ages, whoso ancestral heroes 
married wolves and musk rats, or wero crabs and craylishes. Caq 
an,y unbiassed student doubt that tho theory which makes catmibal 
and bestial myths proceed from cannibal and bestial minds is more 
rational than that which says the myths wero forced on 
civilized iniuds*by a corruption of language? Or are wo to aver 
that Ahts, and Dacotabs, Murri, and KlioiidM, and Kanekas, were 
all at one tiine civilized, that processes of language corrupted their 
mythology, and that they adopted cruel anrl cannibal customs, and 
insiino beliefs about kinship with animals, that they might conform 
their conduct to thoir new religion, tho religion of language in 
decay P 

Mr. Miillor 8 theory is .so widely accepted, and has such almost 
undisputed sw.ay in uiod(*rn mytfiologicjil speculations, that wo 
have tlioiiglit it de>erving of a fresh examiuatiou. J*ostulaling a 
.‘Sober condition of tho primitive intellect in matters of mythology, 
.Mr. Muller was c()uip(‘{lc<l to duviso a thiiory of degradation to 
account for chissieal mythology. That theory ho based on philo¬ 
logical facts, for which wo ssk a corresponding amount of cviaence. 
But the hy pothesis ueces.'^arily falls into all the perplexities of the 
tliiMU-y whicJ) makes degradatiou as tbo rule of human evolution. 

In “leaving tliis topic we must guard our.selves against being 
supposed to hold tiiui no myths arise from confusions of language. 
There are ])ieiity ot such examples. Again, wo go on no theory 
of man's sbuv emergence from “ aiiinial brutality." We take man 
as we liud ]iim,in Australia, .\rricii, America—a9 perfectly human, 
hut iuordinately chilili.sh iti his explanations of tho universe. We 
maintain that it was not confusion of language which degraded 
Greek mythology, and, us a consequence, Greek religion and 
conduct, to a savagery like that of Biishtuon. Savage mylhohigy, 
.ravage religion, bavago practices were the early conditions of 
Greek thought and behaviour, and wero never completely burned 
away by that ardent lli.dleuic spirit which ilamed and fell too 
swiltly to complete iUs purifying task. 


FLOliA HEPHUKN’S MAKRIAGE.* 

VERY ONE know.s,if only at second hand, the disadvantages 
of being surrounded by a melancholy ocean. But it may bo 
doubted whether any one is in a position to appreciate the real 
drawbacks of that position so fully as tho critic 01 novels. IIo is 
perpetually surrounded by the mo.sL r mtdancholy of oceans, an 
occtiu of first and second 1)(K)lk.s which sometimes promise 
more or less well, but Vhich banlly ever perform. From what 
we remember of Mr. Laiirence Brooke's earlier work, he is a 
]ler^on on wdiom if not exactly great expectations, at any rate 
expectations not wholly small, might lja\o been founded. IBs 
(iuvni of Ttco IVvrltk showed a certain faculty of imogining 
or rcpuriiiig character, and a certiun faculty of tolerably brisk 
and lulerebling uiirration. Flora Jlqthiiriis Marriage ought 
to hu\o bhown some development and expansion of these good 
gifts. As a matter of fact, it show.s a distinct and lamentable 
falling olK That there is a certain repetition of tho component 
parts of tho former book does not very much matter. All our best 
living Doveliste, and some novelists of tbe past who wero much 
belter tlmnWny now living, have repeated themselves constantly. 
If the repetition is accompanied in each case by some fresh display 
of literary talent or some fresh evidence of observation of human 
nature, it may be excused, or oven more or less thankfully accepted. 
For tho creative talent is not to he had for the asking, and in 
delanll of it we must bo satisfied with that which b olbervant 
and analytic. 

lluluckily, F/o7*a IlephurvLB Marriage shows no new evidence 
of observation and criticism of life on Mr. Brooke’s part. Nay, 
more, it gtvc.s, wo are afraid, pretty clear evidence of much ac¬ 
ceptance of second-band estimates of that life, a thing altogether 
intolerable in novel-writing. It may seem absurd to find fault 
w'itli a man for spoiling Latito with two ts, us Mr. Brooke 
does throughout his book, yet wo have more than once noticed 

• Fhrtx IIq>burifCi Marriage, By .Laurence Broulu*. 3 vein. Lomlou: 
Tuiblcy & Cu. x83i. 
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tiiat this wor^ is a kind of shibboleth. Besides, Mr. Brooke, 
not merely spells the literal Lafite with two fe, but bis whole book 
is a kind of vast repetition of this blunder. Flora Hepburn is the 
dauffhter of a man of oxcMsllent familjj^, and originally of Bomo 
weuth, who has dissipated most of Lis means by gambling, and 
has been forced to i-ntire to Ijeybridge, a country place where he 
may live cheaply. The theme of kfr. Brooke’s hrst volume, or of 
most of it, is "the old and well-worn one of the pettiness of 
country society and the rivalry of unmone^’ed birth and of moneyed 
vulgarity therein. To handle this well needs a very sure and fine 
touch; and Mr. Brooke's hand is neither sure nor fine. IToro is 
an in^auee. Major JIt'phurn, as wc have said, is a middle-aged 
man, who has lived in the heat society. The time of the hook, 
too, is apparently about ten or twelve years ago; so that he can¬ 
not be said to be of other than the present geniTation. Leybridge 
is disturbed by the advent of two young men—a soap-boiler, or 
something of that sort, with a great deal of money, and a good- 
looking addition to the garrison who has just exchanged from a 
cavfdry regiment. The Major is asUnd by a good-natured, but 
rather vulgar, womiin to come and meet tho latter, Jack ('harteris, 
and this is what bo replies :—“1 regret, my dear madam, that 1 
cannot assist at the public glorification of this young man, whoso 
advent seems to have created sucli a stir in our small world. But 
at present my health is so iudilleront that I should make a poor 
guest. -I must beg you to excuse me, Mr. Charteris will receive 
so much homage &at bo will be able to dispense with minu.” Mr. 
Brooke hastens to tell us tliat Major Heuburo’s mind was a small 
one. But we are rjuite cunteut to lei tlie question of his capa¬ 
bility of r^resonting the conversation and manners of pnrsoiis 
of Major Uepburn's class rest on this speech, which is simply 
an impossible one for a geutloman of the latter half of tho 
nineteenth century. ** Very sorry, Mrs. Lake, not at all 
well just now,” the live 'Major would prolnbly have said; 
and, if he bad been very small and very spiteful, he luiglii have 
added, ** Daresay tho young follow will get on with< 4 ut me.” 
But ns for Grandisoniau sentences, such us those wo have just 
uoted, Mr. Brooke might just us well have iimde him speak in 
apanose. iSo much for the Hepburn papa; this is the daughter’s 
ftt^on of speech:—“ Have no fear ol me, p.apa; thenj is no 
rotufier blood in my veins. I could keep a whole regiment at * 
bay. No man will ever dare to bo disrespectful to «?c.” We should 
think not. A young womau who can talk like that would cer¬ 
tainly nut any number of uinetconth-ceutury regiments to flight. 
As with the ptre nohh eud the hen,line, so is it with the jeunc 
premier. Jack Charteris, a young gentleman, and represented as 
exceptionally natural and urmssuniiug, habitunllv expresses him¬ 
self in a style of the U(»blcst rhetorit'worthy of Lis own great- i 
grandfather. should be very happy if she would: but niy 
acquaintance is hardly siiilicieiit to enable me to ask her pmson- 
ally.” This, translated from fiction into fact, is, we presume, 
equivalent to, ** 1 wish she would ; but, you see, 1 don’t know bur 
well enough.” LieuteuniitCharteris,however, is furfrom considering 
such a style of address proper or pleasing. Even in circumstances 
wheu most men speak naturally—that is to say, when he is mak¬ 
ing love—he retains his grandiloquence, and talks extracts from 
tho Polite Letter-writer. Wo kuuw few things which sprdl the 
enjoyment of a novel moro than this sort of stilted and unnatural 
talk, unless it be the unnatural and evidently secondhand por¬ 
traying of character which, uufortunatidy, is also uotii'cable in 
JPlot'a Hepburn's Marriage. A l>ook must have a very interesting 
BtoiT indeed to atone for such defects. 

Unluckily the stoiy^ of iflara i/r/iiwrwV Marriage is very far 
indeed from being extroniely interesting. Flora and the excellent 
Gharteris begin to philander in Polite Letler-writer language 
at an early period, and continue as they bavo begun. The young 
woman who has nothing roturier about her, and who could keep 
a whole regiment at bay, selects as her place of pastime with 
her admirei* a meadow with a public path through it, but fortu¬ 
nately they are not discovered. Gharteris, being a simple person, 
wishes to go to papa in the proper manner, but Flora, for no 
wholly comprehensible reason, objects, and a great many scenes 
are taken up with her objections. At last they are*secretly 
married. 'Jjiat the circumstances of tho marriage are wholly 
impossible—a curate marries them in a drawing-room before two 
wltues.«08—^is but a trifling matter. It Hcems to be jiart of tho rite 
of initiation into novel-writing that the neophyte shall take an 
oath to ignore the existence of the first Earl of llardwicke. 
As Major Hepburn immediately succeeds to a baronetcy and a 
fortune, the innocent reader may thiuk that all goes smoothly. It 
does not—very far from it; but we are not going to spoil such 
fraction of story as Mr. Brooke has to tell his readers by indi- 
caring tbe precise nature of tho roughness. Suilice it to say, 
that ^ora behaves very badly, and Ohurleris very foolishly, indeed 
JO a manner which almost deserves the word imbecile, and woo 
Oomes to all parties. Under what circumstances it comes to pass 
that marriage again becomes possible for the lady, we need not 
take 'the trouble to explain, but Mr. l^aureuce Brooke bas seen in 
the fiset an occasion for a very preposterous machine ” in dealing 
one of thoae pieces of second-hand social satire wliich ore so common 
nowadays, and which for his sins ho evidently aflecta. flora has 
a dream. She supposes herself to be married, and her second 
hushand fit should be s^ that he has boon accused of etiagineBs) 
suggests tnat'' these things—a f 6 te she is giving—cost an awful 
lot of money.” Her most intimate friend, also a character of the 
story, comes tip and asks her after her husband; the reply being, 

^ 1 dont thiua we erer meet except on the stairs.” Then her 


own husband leaves her for a fortnight with a very insilfficieiit 
^anatibn of hie reasons for absence, after which the ghost of 
Gharteris turns up, of course very unpleasantly. This dnM 
revents Flora from marrying, and she ends by devoting 
erself to good works, while her friend, Mrs. Bix^am, fulfils the 
prophecy of the vision, and becomes a fashionable beaiity<^in 1870, 
bv the way, which seems to be a slight anticipation of dates. 
Thereupon Mr. Brooke concludes with some unexoaptionaUe 
morality:— 

1 must leave my reader to decide which has the happier lift. Mrs. 
Bingham has set 'her heart upon perishable things. The woman who 
sulxsists upon admiration and popularity must tremble evoiy time she 
looks at the glass. Her tenure of iiowtt bongs upon her beaCty, and what 
art can prevent that from fading ? At no distant date nbe 'mil be sup¬ 
planted by a younger and fairer rival. What torture will be hers then ?' 
To si‘o her portraits displaced; tho people who crowded round her crowding’ 
round her successor, &;c. &e. 

Kegarded as matorial of copyheads ” intended for young ladies- 
of promising looks this might indeed have some merit, but it is 
dull reading otherwise. 

Wo are sorry to have to pronounce so unfavourable a judgment 
on a novelist who once soemud, us Mr. Brooke seemed, to promise 
fairly well, but it cannot be helped. Flora Ilephum's Marriage 
has an insufficient plot, and the pk>t is worked out with more in¬ 
sufficient appliances of observation and literary skill. Some of 
the scenes between Flora and Charteris do not lack pathos, and 
the strange situation of tho latter, a husband and not a husband, 
might in tho hands of a strong man have turned out well. Wo 
are afraid that Mr. Brooke is not a strong nan—indeed, we are 
half induced to doubt his being a mnn at all. We have soon what 
he makes of professional beauties and the separate system of 
husband and wife. A persoungo nut yet mentioned, Mrs. Brior- 
woud, the women’s rights advocate, is another instance of the 
cut-and-dried satire which is so terribly boring in a novel. " With 
tt woman possessing your powers of penetration I am certain that 
to know men more intimately, will 00 to despise them os I do.'^ 
This sentence is perhaps sullicieut. So again with Verschoyle, 
]<'lor.Vs second suitor. Mr. Brooke has taken a character which in 
it&olf is neither good nor bad, but which has capabilities, the cha¬ 
racter of an easy-going, widt^awake, and rather selfish man of the 
world, who has never had occasion to deny liiiuself any thing, and who 
nithur late in middle life falls really, though not very deeply, in love. 
Here there is no room for cut-and-dried satire, because the features 
of the part are not suniciently salient to have been made the 
mark .of any such. Therefore, Verschoyle is simply null; a 
human doll who takes up so many pages of Flora Jlejiburn't Mar-' 
riage and nothing moro. Mr. Briggs, the lumm-au riche, is more 
capable of receiving colours Iroiil Mr. Brooke’s second-hand 
palette, and they are laid on pretty thickly. But the only character 
in the book which shows the least trace of real power, and this in 
no very marked degree, is that of Jack Charteris. He is a very 
improbable young man, and, as has been hintod, more than rather 
foolish; but as an example of amiable and bonourable Quixotism 
there may bn aomethiug to be said for him. He is, however, not 
stnmg enough to carry even a single volume on his own unaided 
ba<?k, let alone the regulation three, and the book is, therefore, not 
a little dismal. Even its absurdities are nor of that daring kind 
which nllbrds a certain consolation. They only go to show that 
tho author has endeavoured to draw a pictui'e of the daily life and 
Hpoech of.modoru men and women witlmut kno wiug how modem 
men and wouieu really live and speak. It is possible that Mr. 
Brooke has only been unfortunate in his choice of a subject; but, 
if it be so, his misfortune is still great enough in all conscience. 


WARREN’S TEMl’LE OR TOMft.* 

T here is an apparently insuperable difficulty awaiting any one 
who attempts to criticize the theories or dogmas laid down 
by Mr. Fergusson, in that whatever arguments he may bring for¬ 
ward will fail to meet with the slightest attention. After ail the 
controversy which for years past has concentrated itself upon his 
singular notion of tho site of the Holy Sepulchre, we find Mr.Fergus- 
Bou from time to time—and may count upon finding him while.life 
lasts—coming forward again with a more dogmatic assertion of his 
crotchet than before, yet without the faintest indication that any¬ 
thing has been said on the other side. That such a cuntrovelsialist 
should ever retreat from his declared position is never to be looked 
for, if only for the reason that, like Nelson, he can never see the 
signal. What can be tho use of taking up such a challenge for the 
I twentieth tune—the challeoge of a man who gives out that he ** has 
I met no one during these twenty years able or willing to discuss 
the matter,” and that ** if there is any one in this countiy who 
I bos taken tho trouble to master the subject in all its bearings, 
he can only express his regret that he is not acquainted with his 
name ” Those whom he admits to have dabbled in tho matter 
are summerily set aside, as failing in some particular of the 
manifold qualifications esaentiiil to a mastery of it. That each one 
in his special department concludes against Mr. Fergusson's single 
verdict goes for nothing. Architects, archmologists, Talmudists, 
divines, students of Intern records may come to one oondnsioxii 
only to be set aside. Lightfoot and the Rabbins have attempted 

*■ The Temple or the Tomb i being furiker Evidence of thM.Autkentieity cf 
fhe Fraent Site of the Hole Seputchre, frc. By Charles Wuren, formerly 
'in Chargu of the Exploration at Jerasalein. London: Biebard Bentley fir 
Son. i88cx jk 
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the taefc mth great induatiy^ but ''they failed for want of local 
Jkfiowledge and of the architectural skill necessary to solve the 
problem/' The late Mr. Lewin was a formidable opponent. 
He, however. knew nothing of arehitectaroi and was familiar only 
' with the elaasical branch of the literature of the subject.” 
The high architectural, os well os archfeological, repute of the 
Count ae Vogud might bo auppoaed to entitle him to speak witli 
some authority on a theme whidi he had made a special study. 
Mr. Ferguason goes, indeed, so far as to allow that ** Gountdo Vogiid 
knows noth the art and literature of the subject." That the Count 
should go dead against him he can only explain ^ his opinions 
*being butssed ** by sincere devotion to his infallible Cfhurch.'^ That 
the Church of Home claimed to be infalUble on matters of topo¬ 
graphy, and that she had in any w^ bound the faithful to a belief 
os to the site of the Temple or the Holy Sepulchre, may bo within 
Mr. Fergusson's private imowledge, but is assuredly new to us. 
That the late Professor Willis of Cambridge was pre-eminently 
qualified by bis knowledge both of the architecture and the histo¬ 
ne^ authorities involved to give a satisfactory opinion upon the 
subject, would be most commonly allowed, and is admitted in 
express terms by Mr. Fergusson himself. Jlut before Mr. Fergua- 
son's theory was published Professor Willis had committed himself 
to an opinion as regards the Sepulchre, and, with a ruiieetd of con¬ 
fession which we cannot too highly commend, we are told that “ it 
would be demanding a little too much from human nature to nnk 
any one in bis position to confess the error of his ways, and to 
admit the success of a rival.” Another such rival of a formidable 


kind Mr. Fergusson hod to meet in the great American Dr. 
Fdward Robinson.” A still graver charge, however, is made to 
dispose of all claim in this quarter. Without- even the poor excuse 
of religious zeal, Dr. liobinson had, it seems, been guilty of insert¬ 
ing two definite articles into the text of Eusebius. ** He knew, of 
course, that ho was stating what was not true.” The eminent 
American topographer and biblical student no longer lives to de¬ 
fend bis ohameter, but his conclusions rest upon researches and 
evidences which speak for themselves, and swell tlm chorus of 
conviction to which have been since contributed the voices of 
explorers and inq^uirers like Messrs. Williams, Palmer, Hesnut, 
and the offidal unbiassed stafl’oi the Koyal Engineers in the service 
of the Ordnance Survey and the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
Whatever minor difierfmccs divide these individual authori¬ 
ties, testifying to the independence of their judgment, one 
and all against one solitary and unsupported euthusiost give their 
unhesitating verdict that the Dome of the Kuck was built to. 
cover, not the Tomb of Christ, but the site of the Temple of 
^lomon. 

In The Temple or the Tomh Colonel Warren, R.E., who had 
charge of the first party of exploration under tlio auspices of the 
Fund, surveys in ample detail, though without much systematic 
arrangement, the whole ground of controversy hetwoen Mr. Fer¬ 
gusson and his opponents. His book—made up, in part, of de¬ 
tached lectures upon special points herein involved, in part of 
notes and critical fragments, loosely strung together—is not one to 
be read continuously with any degree of pleasure. The facts, bits 
of historical evidence, biblical and historiciil quotation.^, and 
telling critical argumentation, which ho leads to the attack are not 
marshalled with much strategic method,and pretend to no artistic 
show of array. They are hurled at the enemy's positiim in a 
highly desultory way—horse, foot, and dragoons in turu. Yet 
•each arm mustloe allowed to bo effective; and, though the fire 
mi^ Ik) loose and intormittnnt, there is scarcely a shot but tells. 

In the first of the four scctloQ? of his work, on the parallel 
holiness of Zion and Moriah, Colonel Warren sums up briefly the 
historical proofs on which rests the comparative topography of tbe 
Holy City. From abundant passages out of tho canonical iScrip- 
tures, supplemented by the books of the Maccabees, Josephus, and 
the Talmud, ho makes it clear that Jerusalem, Zion, and Moriah 
were not interchangeable terms, but designated fixed places—the 
first being applied to the Holy City os a whole; the second, to tho 
westernmost of the three mom hills which made up the group, 
Moriah being tho hill to the east, on some part of which, by uni¬ 
versal consent, tho Temple was built; the third hill to the south¬ 
west being known as the Upper City. The Ordnance levels shown 
in Colonel Warren's contour map prove the last of these to be the 
highest of the three hills, 2470 feet above the sea, Mount Zion, 
omrinally the highest, having been cut down by the Maccabees 
onder Simon forty or more feet to its present level, 2,430 feet above 
the sea. Thb rocky Mount of Zion may without hesitation be 
identified with Jehus, the original Oanaanite fortress mken by 
Joshaa, the Akra of tbe Beptuagint and of Josephus, called also by 
the Jewish historian the l-*ower City, being, when cut down, over- 
loolmd by the upper city, or city of mvid, to the south of it. It thus 
became before Herod's time the citadel of Jerusalem. Hound it 
Herod threw his first wall, his second wall being built upon the 
lines of the old wall round Zion. Some ten years after the Cruci¬ 
fixion tho third wall was built, including the suburb north of 
Zion, and bringing in the still more lofty hill towards the west 
<2490 feet above the sea) traditionally connected with the Holy 
Sepulchre. In the time of Pilate the plan of the city thus dis¬ 
played ail indented wall hounding Zion to tho north-west, Gol¬ 
gotha being in tho re-entering angle without the wall, past which 
Zan tbe maiu thorougbfai'o from Jerusalem to Julfaand Gsostirea. 
This is in entire accord with tho rabbinical rule made clear by 
Lightfoot, that nobody should be buried within fifty cubits of tho 
wml of a city. 

The easternmost of the three original bills is by universal con- | 


sent known as Moriah. It is once oiiiy mentioned In Seripturo as 
the place upon which Solomon built luB Temple (2 O^on. ill. x), 
though traaition in later times, if opt even then, identified it with 
the site of Abraham's intended sacrifice. On what portion of tliis 
rocky plateau, now known as the Haram or Noble Sanctuary, stood 
tbe Temple of Solomon, and wfiat were tbe dimensions of the 
second temple as enlorged by Herod, is the point to which all the 
present discussion converges. The focus of interest lies in the 
Sakhra, the rudely hollowed mass of nnworked native rock which 
rises above the pavement of tho noble building thence designated 
as tbe Dome of the Hock, traditionally known as the Mosque of 
Omar. 'VVhat was this cavern in its origin ? when was tbe buUd- 
iog erected over it? by whom, and for what purpose? these 
are tho questions on wliicli Mr. Fergusson stands at bay against 
tbn entire host of his critics. Tb^is cave he maintmns to bo 
the tomb of Christ, and the vaulted building over it to have 
been erected iu its honour by Constantine. Before him, no ono 
is known to have questioned its having been the site selected by 
David. 'Which, then, is it. Temple or Tomb? Whatever its 
original iiso or subsequent purpose, it was clearly about tbe last 
site to have been used ns a placo of sepulture. It was the 
well-known rule with the Jews, induced by tho nature of the soil, 
to bury their dead iu kokim, receptacles hewn in the native rock, 
brandling right and left from a main gallery driven into the face 
ofnclifi'or quarry, the mouth of this gallery being closed until 
tho next occasion of interment with a slab or olockof stone. Such 
was tlift case when Joseph rolled a great stone to tho door of the 
sopiilcbre ” (Matt, xxvii. 60). In utter contrast to this is the site 
of tho Sakhra—on tbe very summit of a hill; a natural fissure or 
crevice, not ** hewn,” as was Joseph's new tomb; and bearing no 
trace of tho habitual mortuary chambers, or kokinu Nothing, 
at tho same time, could be more a})propriate for the purpose 
of a tbreshing-fioor, to which the rock above is assigned by 
the traditional belief that hero stood the angel who stayed 
the plague, the site being in consequence bought by David 
from Arnunah, and the Temple built over it by oolomon; 
(he highest peak of tho hill being naturally chosen, that the com 
might be winnowed in the breeze, and tho fissure below serving 
fur husbaudiug tho grain. To what other cause but this sacred 
aasuciatioii with the ^history of David can wo assign the fact 
that to this day, through all the vicissitudes through which the 
area of the llaram has passed, this hollow mass of native 
rock has upreared its rugged head, unprufaned by human tool, 
ill strange contrast with the richness and splendour of the 
over-arching Dome and surrounding pavement, an object of 
veneration to Jew and Moslem alike? In later times, it is true, 
as told by the Arabian writer Mojr-ed-din, additional sanctity 
came to m attached to the rock as the spot from whence the 
Prophet spraug on his memorable night's journey on the back of 
his steed Burak. But in the self-same story we read that the same 
stone was recognized by Omar, the finder thereof, as the site of 
tho Temple of David. The particulars of this history are quoted 
by Colonel Warren from Professor Palmer. Tho holiness of the 
spot caused it to be regarded, these authorities combine to show, 

I as tho Kiblah of all tho faithful, until superseded by the Kaaba of 
Mecca. Here, they point out, was erected by Abd-el-Melek tho 
I octagonal. building popularly, but erroneously, known os the 
Mosque of Omar. It is not really a mosque. Here Mr. Fergusson 
is unquestionably right. Neither is the rectangular building called 
tho Mosque of Hebron. Nur is the latter properly a tomb, but 
iu reality, as our author points out, a place of pravef, or makenn, 
adjoining the cenotaphs of the prophets, as in the case of the 
Wolis, or Huiiits' tombs aboimding in the East. So at Jerusalem 
the Dome of the Hock is the weli, or oratory; and the Aksa 
mosque, in which Mr. Ferguason would see the site of Solomon's 
Temple, is, with the other praying places in the Haram area, 
turned towards Mecca, whilo the Dome of the Hock, on account 
of this dilference, and not because of its being, as Mr. Fergusson 
maintains, a tomb, has not its rfront toward Mecca. In tbe 
following passage Colonel Waiten sums up briefly the leading 
points which ho has to make good, and which he proceeds to for¬ 
tify in abundant detail:— 

z. That all local indication.'}, all historical accounts, all Christian, 
Jewinh, and Moslem traditions, prove that the Temple of Herod extended 
from the West Wall of the Noble Sanctuarv to the east, from the south 
wall to the north of tbe Dome of the Rock platform. 

а. That the l>ome of the Rock was within tho Temple area, and there¬ 
fore could not have been tbe sepulchre. 

3. That there could not have been ordinary tombs about the site of the 
Dome of the Bock. 

4. That the Dome of the Rock ia not a building of the time of Com 

stautine. 

5. That Constantine never built any dome over the H0I3' Sepulchre. 

б. That no transference of sites is possible in this case, the historical 
accounts being so continuous. 

7. That Arcuirs plan (made in A.n. 680, before the oaferted transfcnMicr) 
clo.se]y resembles the present Holy Sepulchre, and is eutirelj* unlike the 
Dome of tho Rock. 

8. That the site of the Saklira is that which was uncovered by Omar, 
that it is the traditional site of the Temple among the Jews, and that tho 
Dome of the Rock was built by AW cl Melck. 

9. That the present Holy Sepulchre is that Which Constantine uncovered, 
according to ail accounts and traditions. 

Though all ovidence points to the Temple having crowned the 
summit of Moriah, Mr. Fergusson's theory huddles it away into 
what our author on comparison of levels calls a hole. The urea 
of Herod's building with its precincts is made to shrink from the 
magnificent proportions of Josephus to a square of six hundred 
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feet or lefn, meaeured from the eoutU^'west angle of thellarani, 
whereae then) is no fact more certain than that the wall of 
Solomon extended the whole length of the eoutbern ihce, it being 
upon the huge foundation conrse of the east wall that the inscri]^ 
lion in old Phoenician letters was found. That the Temple 
hiiildings ranged to the north of the Dome of the Ilock is made 
clear by the discoverer of the fosse partly tilled up by Pompey, 
and by the identiilcalion of the site of the gate T^i in tue 
northern wall, stoutly denied b^r Mr. Fergussou, though spoken of 
in the Middoth. In Lis dogmatic assertion that tho Dome of the 
liock was built by Oonstniitine, the only erection of Abd-el-Melok 
having l)oen tho Mosquo-el-Aksa, marking tho site of the Jewish 
Tomplo, be is flatly contradicted by a letter written to the ('iilipb, 
quoted by Messrs, ilesant and Palmer, speaking of the building of 
the Dome of the Ilock and the Mosque sepamtely as now complete. 
It is his way to mako light of authorities ojtposed to liiiu, never 
hesitating, where necessary, to “ correct” tli« ligiirca of Jo.scplius 
or to “do violence" to the text of Scripture. tkuiliMiiptuniH of 
tradition ns he shows himself to he when iu opposition to him, 
he is so eager to fortify liis view of the Dome of tho Ilock ns a 
tomb as to hampi'T his theory with the astounding idea that here 
was tho burial-place of llavid and tlm early kings. Wii nro to 
helievo that iu tho sopulcliro of David, of w'hich St. Peter speaks 
ns then well known (Acts ii. 29), burial was ttcci3rde(l to one 
crucified as a malefactor. Hardly less rash cim w'o coiihider his 
chulleogo that, if the Douio of tlio Ilock was not the work of Con¬ 
stantine, “the whole of our nrchiteclural scioncu is an illusion." 
Happily there are nrcliitects distinguished in the practice no less 
than the science of their profession to maiiiflun, as Colonel Warren 
amply sets forth, that in plan and design the stviicliiie is strictly 
Saracenic, largely indeed madu up of materials from the s])oi].s of 
Oonstantine’s inngnificent structures, the pillars rtuind Iho Dome, 
for example, being,of various marbles, and bf)lh capitals and buics 
diftering m pattern and dimension. 

With no Jpsfl clearnc.^s aud force Colonel Wnmui dr.'iws out llio 
tt'stiiiiony of history and to])ogrnj)by to tho nnllienticily of liie 
site traditionally assigned to tho i’oly 8epnlclire. It is d prion 
equally hard to conceive that a spot so hallowc'd should Lave 
passed away from the recollection of tho first Christians, ns that 
lit n later date a change should, either by fraud or lapse (»f memory, 
have come over tho popular belief. Jhit this iirosniuption is e.s 
nothing in comparison with the w'cigbty prool's which our author 
is able to adduce from bis careful euvvey of the .Hto by the light 
of historical notices the most varied and authentic. J"iUsf huis,- 
who was pre.sent at the dedication of (Jonslontine s clnircli, wbicli 
took tho place of the Temple of Venus, built doubtless by the 
Homans in derlHiou of the s.'iercd spot, speaks of the j)repnr.a- 
tion of the site, and its relation to the iiioguilicent range of build¬ 
ings designed by tho ICmpemr, oxtendiiig eastwards to tho 
Temple Mount. Tho direction of I’onstantine's churcli, still to 
he traced by tho foundiition.s, is in a lino exactly nt right angles 
with the llarani wall. Tlio testimony of tbn Itordeaux ]iilgruu, 
333 i Cyril, a.d. 3.^7, and of St. Jerome, wlio h\ed nt 

Jerusalem, a.d. 400, comes in to the same ell'ect. Whatever proof 
might have been adduced by the urchiteeturo of the ffuie itM'lf Iios 
been hopelessly set n.sidi) by its total domolilion under Chusroes tiic 
Persian. The like fate l)i)ru]l the second church built upon its ruins 
by Modestus, a.d. 629, nud described by Arculf, wlio Aisit d it 
in 680, whose plan is of supremo imnortnneo for tlm ontire topo* 
graphyof.the Holy City. Thrice uiirnt and rebuilt during tho 
eighth and ninth centuries, the group of elmrciies o\er and round 
the Holy Sepulchre wore again totally destroyed itndrT llif' m.-id 
Kaliph el Hakim, a.d. loio. The churcli now existing, built in 
the main by tho patriarch Nicephorus, a.d. 104S, modilied by the 
Ornsaders, extensively damaged by lire in 180S, and .subjected to 
alteration as lately ns j 867, when the Dome, partly open, was 
entirely covered in, has of course nothing siivo the situ in common 
with the original memorial building of Uoustnutiue. Dut no im¬ 
partial Htadeutcon, we feel assured, lay down Colonel Warren's able 
woik without being convinced ihat tho site has, at nfl events, 
been identified beyond doubt. 


MIXOK NOTICES. 

M HS. OOMYNS Oahu proves by her volume called A 
Utarry of Autumn (1) that tho art is not lost of composing 
out of the simplest materials u story which, shall bo really in- 
toresting and charming, without any liint of “ suiiBalionalism,” 
dVer-sontimentolity, or line writing. Tho “ Story of Aiitunin ” is 
told by a certain Miss Craven, daughter of the aged iloctor of i''irley, 
to one of the girls living htird by, to whom she has constantly 
been kind. This girl, full of eomo little love grief, goes for com¬ 
fort to her old friend, and pre.seQtly says to her:— 

*']iyhat was it that bnpiiuiiiul when vou were young, Craveu ? ” 
“Aloay thiiigH, child, luiiny tliingb.’^ 

“ Ah, j’es; but one tl'lijg 1 luu.'in. Won’t you tell me ? ” 

She muMd. “ There*« gicut cuinlort in thoughtb of another's h.tp[iitiL>!iiti,'’ 

said she. 

Yes," I answered doubtfully. 

** Ah, that will not como (o yet awhile, Kate. But he pnlient,” replied 
this old maid, who, of nil old m.'iids, has ever seemed to uie the most patient 
herself. 

{%) A Story of Autumn, By Aire. Comyns Carr, Author of “ North 
Italian Folk.” London: Hcniiiigton A Co. 


** You and 1 have both made a mistake,** she wenion, “ bnt the mlstake^s 
end was ouly the neeessary consequence of tlie beginning. Kate, if things 
had happuned as we wished, may be wc should have been less hajqiy tlMa 
wo ore now. That seems poor fun, eh, child! and 1 forget that you hav« 
no * have been * yet. Well, well, if you sbouJd chance to be on old maid 
when you come to niy age, dear, think of what 1 eay now, and 1 md sorn 
you will not be an unliapjiy one.’* 

Then follows the story, which the supposed narrator tolls In the 
third person, since, as she says, “ there was so little of the * I ’ 
about her (Miss Craven) that 1 can never think of her as talking 
of herself." The story is, as we have hinted, of the simplest 
possible kind, and the more credit is duo to the author for having 
made it one of tbe most attractive little volumes that we have 
read for long time. The attraction lies in a combination of 
qualities which nro by no means too common among story-writers. 
The story is told as simply and directly ns it is imagined, there is 
no attempt at mv.^tiliciition, and no pauses for the writer to pose 
an a moralist. The characters explain themselves, and ore drawn 
with a light yi't liriu iiand. The style, easy and pleasant, has & 
chitnicler of its own without a touch of afi'ectiition, and for once 
the self-suci’ilico which women authors are too much pven to 
glorifying jndiscriuiinatcly beeins tho only natural ana proper 
thing for a girl liko Miat (.’raven to do. \Vo must not close our 
notice of an c.vcuiicnt little voliimo without a w^rd of praise for 
the deacriptioua. 

A Very intpivsting account by Air. Nicholson of tho Homan 
Villa near Drading, in the Isle of Wight (2), hvs been reprinted 
from the pages of tho Antiquary. Tho voliuuo is very well got up, 
aud is illurilratcd by capital pbutograplis. 

J.*oople who know and share I’eacock's dislike of tbe Learned 
Friciid and tbe SliMun Intellect Hociely may at first sight look 
with soim* disapprobation on n volume of patches from the Sqjeo 
tutor (3). lint they will, pt rimps, remouibcr that many i*eaders of 
tho present day would recoil iu diHiiiay from tho volumes of the 
iSprr/afor unless they slioiild chance to bo lured on to them .V 
till! volume ol scU’ctions which wo aro now cuii.sidormg. They 
will also rtjcogui/e the fact that no one could be better fitted than 
.Mr. J. 11 . Clreen for tho task of comjniiiig such a volume, and, 
liually, they will certainly read Mr. (Irccn’a Introduction with 
iijtercst and pleasure. 

'fho coQipjiratively early death of tho late Dr. Appleton deprived 
tlio Jiuglish world ol hitters of a very earnest devotee of literature, 
mid of w’hat is perluip.s rarer, u capable organizer of literary work. 
The frngmenl.s here given of Dr. Appleton’s own work (4) may not 
give tho highest idea of his powers, bnt in truth those powers did 
not iu such work find their appropriate field of operation. Tho 
Academy, and the niciuories ol iluj ijiiuK‘rou.s fri^^nds which tho 
Acatlvmy gathered round il.s editor, are really his chief luouu- 
inents, and of both of these tho Life preli.\ed to this volume givo.s 
account, much of it heiiig com posed of contributed “reiuiiiiscenres.' 

Dr. Appleton had a very high ideal of tho sratidurd which a 
literary journal ought to maintain, and ho thought, perhaps lathor 
hastily, that that sttuidurd might bo best inaintaiiicd by advipting 
tho (Joutiijontal prucliee of signed articles. In its earlier foim nt 
least the Academy was a veumrkablo publication, 1 ‘ersoiially its 
editor wa.s extremely ninl ileservedly popular w'ith those who knew 
him, and tUiu volume, though in form it might have been luuio 
attractive, does him no more than Justice. 

To the thilendar of lhi‘ Incorporated l.aw Society for thenirrcHt 
year (5) is prefixed a carofully arranged account of the origin of 
tho Society, und of its progress towards its pre&ent position, with 
a review of its pa-f-t doings. 

Messrs. IJrowno and T’heobald’.s nsnful volume (6) contains tho 
8tatnt»‘.s relating to railways iu J^ngJnnd, with notes of the cases 
decided up to Ishiveinbcr in last year. 'I'hc whole subject has been 
compreliuJiHively and carefully treated, and an u.X('olieut index iia» 
been made by Air. Alontague Lush, 

The thirteeutli annual volume of Crockford's Clerical Dirccloryj 
for iSSl (7), has been issued. 

We have also to note the eleventh issue of tho smaller Clergy 
Directory (8). 

The Medind Dcgigter for tho current year (9) appears enuridor- 
nbly earlier than bus hitherto been the case, nud ilieixi are various 
important improvements in the latest and carefully revised issue, 
among which wo may .^ipeeinlly notice the useful reforence table 
which w'ill bo found in ]>. 08 and the greater clottrne.MS of type. 

Herr Sachs's CJcrman Grammar (10} opeus with a fair promise 

fa) A Descriptive Account oj the Homan Vilta nmr Jiraiiintj, Iste oj 
Ifig/it. Kepriuted from “ Tlu: Aiili«iuary,” by Ceruolius Niohoisou. 
London; J’JUot Stock. 

(3) I’issiti/s oj Joseph Addison. Cbo^on and Edited by John Riuhard 
(iruuu. London : Aliuunillan St Co. 

(4) Tir. Aiqdcton; h's Life und Literary Jtdlcs. By J. II. Ap(iIcton„,^ 
M.A., and A. II. Sayce, M.A. London: Trttbncr A Co. iSili. 

(5) 77 tt' Im-orpoiotcd Law Society's Caiendar for the I'var i 80 I. Fuh- 
lialicd by tbe Authority of the lucorpornted Law Society'. 

(0) The Low of ItoihruH Cnin/utuics. By J. 11. Bnllbur Browne and II. S« 
Theobald. T.ot)don : Sle\eua & Sons, 

(7) Crockford's Clti icul Directory for iB3i. Thirteenth Issue. London: 
lloriu'c l>jx, 

(u) The Clerpy IJirrctory and Parish Guhle, i 83 z. London: TbomM 
Bosworih, 

( q ) The Medical IleyUter, 1881. London: Printed for the General 
Aledicnl (.'auneil, at Her Afajesty''s Printing Qltico; and pablished and 
sold for the Council by* S|}Otti8Woodo Sc Co. 

(joy Sachs's Get wan Conversational Grammar, London: WhUUnghua • 
& Co. ^ 
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ia tlu wAee. He giTes it as hia opinioBf and we entirely egrm 
with hun, that the natural way of learning a foreign language ia 
to learn fint to ap^i then to write, it In pursuance of this 
theo^ he haa written this Conversational Grammar, to the 
opewng paget of which we turned with pleaeant anticipations 
' alter r^ng the preiaoe. We were not a little surprised to find 
that Herr Bachs^e boseted natural method is a simple variation 
upon our old enemy Ollendorfi* Here are a few examples from 
one of the earliest Beading Exorcises " The Lrothor is tall,” 
** The uncle is happy,” ** The hat of the uncle is small.” As we 
get a little further on we find that ** lie is politer than you,” and 
that ** (The) I«ad is dearer than (the) iron ”; while towanls the 
^ of the course we find ourselves proudly announcing that “ We 
tf' know dready the deeleneion of (the) piuper names. It ia not so 
; very diillcult.” Wo are almost weary of protesting agidnat the 
monstrous folly of sticking to this antiquated fiiahlon of trying to 
teach languages, but it will be admitted that this is a glaring in¬ 
stance, since from the preface one might think that the work was 
a sort of expanded Prondergast. 

The eighth volume of the “ Hundred Greatest Men ”(11) Series is 
devoted to 'inventors, discoverers, and pbilnuthropisia/' and in¬ 
cludes the names of Gutenberg, Columbus, Puliasy, Franklin, 
Montgolfier, Howard, Arkwright, Watt, and Stepbonson. Pro¬ 
fessor Fiske has written a commendably brief introduction to the 
volomo. 

A second edition has apneared of Wigram’s Justteoa* Note- 
Jiook {12), The work has been corrected and revised up to 
December last, and an index has been added. 

It is hardly necessary to say a word as to the great value of the 
Foreign Office List (13), tbu iifty-fourtb issue of which wo hiive 
received. 

We have also to note the issue of the India TAet for 1S81 (14). 

In the present year Dihrett'a Feerngr, JBaronctnffe, and 
Knig/Uaffe(is) reaches its iGStli year of pubbeation. Certain 
changes, all of which are for the better, have been nmde in the 
typographical arrangements', and it is worthwhile to note the 
increased difficulties of revision spoken of by the editor in his 
modest preface. One very interesting addition will be found in p. 
731, on which are given the arms, lin''iigo, &c., of Charles Colmoi-o 
Grant, seventh Baron de Longueiiilof liongueiiil in the Province of 
Quebec, Canada, creation 1700. On this l)r. JNlair has tlie follow¬ 
ing note :—“ The undornieutioned Feudal Barony is entirely 
exceptional, and is the only Canadian hereditary title existing. 
The Patent of Nobility, signed by King Louis XIV,, granting this 
title to Charles lo Moj ne for dislinguished .‘Services, is romarkablo 
for creating, not only a Territorial Jlarony, but also conferring a 
title of honour upon liimself and his desceudants, whether male 
or female. The cession of Canada to J^nglaud, by the Treaty of 
Paris in 1763, made no change in the legal right to hold honours*, 
since this period each sneressive head of the family bus, by 
Asauniption of right, used the title; but it was not oillcinlly 
recognized by the British Government uiitil December 4lh, 
1880.” 

The fifth volume of the new and complete edition of Mr. 
Bret ilartes works (16) contains several .short stories, among 
them “ Jeff Briggs’s Love-Story,” which wo take to be in the 
writer’s happiest vein, and also contains the well-known parodies 
called “ Condensed Novels.” 

7'/ie Star of the Ftdrice (17) is a proltily-ttdd fairy story, which 
is further remarkable for some of the most preposterous elforts in 
the way of illustration that have ever heeu giveu to uu ostoiiishod 
world. 

The stylo and quality of Mr. AVildings attempts in vevse- 
writiiig may be judged from the fact that one of bis pieces is 
headed “study in White and Blood” (18). Among ninny 
objections to a silly little volume, which had belter net have been 
published, we may note that the writer’s notions of rhythm and 
scansion arc, to say the least of it, primitive; and that, choosing 
Faaet fur uno of his subjects, nnd scorning hy the introduction of 
Margaret to l<eop to Goethe's version, ho writes in the apparently 
sincere belief that Fiiust is damned at the end of the jihiv. 

A Dmth’-liimj {\<f) 0 , story which, with sumo obvious mis¬ 

takes, has a good deal of freshuuss nnd invention. The notion uf 
a highly-born, higblv-educated, and highly-bred gcnlleuiau taking 
up, through stress of want, the profes&iou of head dotoctivo lo u 
privato inquiry uilico is, if souiewliat incongruous, at least to some 
extent novel; and the idea is worked out by the author with con¬ 
siderable skill and tact. It is of course necessary to represent the 
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office, and the way in which its afioira are maaaMd, in a light 
somewhat difleroot from the real one; and it is also necessary to 
imoro, or to keep carefully out of sight, all the meaner side of 
the calling which Aubrey Delaware has adopted. Nor porha^ is 
his manner of adopting it the most natural that could he imagioed. 
He and his mother (who, bv the by, is a ver^ fascinating old ladv) 
were struggling wito'tbo bitterest poverty, in consequence of the 
sudden and harsh injustice of on old uncle who had during his early 
youth spoiled him to the top of his bent; and, in the midst of 
tboir distress, tbe mother fell ill and Aubrey could mjt no work. 
“ One night 1 wont out desperate. I had come to the last gasp, 
and for the morrow luiow not literally where to turn. 1 raew 
that evening what despair moans, if I never did before—felt 
it, realized it.” ’J'hen, standing iu a dreamy, half-stupifiod state 
on a bridge, ho heard an eager conversation between two 
men. “'The fellow,' said one,' has forged and got off with a 
pocket-book worth thousands to mo. You can’t trace him or 
it. 1 tell you, Polmark, 1 would this moment chance five 

r ounds down to any man who would hunt it out.' I heard that, 
was my own seli-posHesBed self directly. I turned round, 
and said coolly, 'Put your ailair into my bands, gentlemen, 
and 1 will find you both pocket-book and forger within a short 
time. Pay iny expenses only, because I am too hard up to do so 
myself. 1 will claim nothing more until i get the book, Mr. Polmark, 
of course I know your n amo. ’ More tliau I do yours,’ he said, scanning 
mo sharply. ‘Are you a detective:^’ ‘Bv nature,’I answered, 
bowing. • I don't want to interfere with your work; employ me.’ 
The other man laughed very much at my cool assurance. ‘ Odd 
encounter, faith,’ he said. ‘ Chance it all, Polmark. Give this 
gcntleiiiaii-flrtoclivo of nature the job, and I’ll chance my five 
poiiiids. ‘ 1 don’t believe’—he had been watching my face all the 
tiiiie—'’ that he will cheat ns. Take his offer, Polmark. Your 
present stalf have failed.’ ” This odd, and if improbable not ill- 
invenled story is, nl a certain stage of the tale of A Ueath’-liingf 
told by ils hero, Aubrey Ihdaware, to Ofive Vernon, a well-born 
young lady who has al.so for tbe moniont taken np the detective 
line, not fur money, but to oblige her uncle, and who listens to 
Delaware's adventure with “ eyes fixed on his face all this time, 
actually glowing with eager interest, filled with tears.” One result 
of this cau of coiircu he readily enough foreseen; but many things 
have to bo duuo and endured before this is arrived at. The par¬ 
ticular motive which induces Mr. Mordaunt, Olive’s uncle, to go 
to Mr. Polmark and engage Delaware, and subsequently to 
take the rather remarkable stop of engaging his favourite 
niece as a privato detective under the orders of Delaware, is a 
burning desire to discover the murderer of Olive's dead brother 
Sidney, u task wkicli the Government police and detectives havo 
failed to accomplisli. The murder had been committed in a snme- 
wltai singular fashion, which may Ist left to readers to find out 
for themselves, and there was good enough excuse for the ordinary 
detectives not finding the clue which the brilliant iniollect of the 
heroic .\ubrey ut once lighted upon. One thing Delaware finds 
out nhnost immediately, that ho has to search, if his idea ia the 
right one, fur an Fnglisliruari with snake-liko eyes, a large nose, a 
mole under his oar, and a possible taste for chemistry. Ho does 
not know either where lo look for him. or whether, if he finds 
him, he will havo any chance of bringing homo to him the crime 
which ho suspects him to be guilty of. The really exciting events 
which follow from this Ixiginning are compressed—would that all 
novels were so compressed—irito two thin volumes, which also 
contain a very ingenious, and in its way no less exciting, under¬ 
plot about Oli\o Vernon’s living Lrothor and a beautiful girl 
with whom he fulls iu love, and with whose union with him there 
seems for a time to be a fatal bjirrior. The story is one which 
can bo contidenily recommended to amuse an idle hour. 

'fhe Calendar uf the Mason Science College, Birmingham (20), 
contains, logctlior with full information as to the Collogo and its 
ela3«»cs, uu account which was certainly worth preserving of the 
opening ceremony iu October last, and the address delivered hy 
I’rofessor Huxley. 

Mr. O’Byrno has compiled a very interesting little volume (21) 
which chronicles the various deeds of bravery in many parts of the 
w'orld which have earned for their doers the valued dialinctiou uf 
tlie Victoria Gross. 

Mr. Lodge has translated, evidently os a labour of love, and iti^ 
thn iirst instance with a view merely to his own instruction, 
Winckelmauu’s well-known History of Andent Art (22), to which 
he has prefixed a Life of Wiuckelmaiin, which one almost regrets 
not to havo in a more handy form. Wo cau for the present at 
least do no more than chronicle the appearance of a work of this 
character and extent. 

A new edition has appeared of Mrs. Olipliant’s The Mukere of 
Florence {2^), which was reviewed at length in these Columns 
when it first came out some throe years ago. 


(20) Tha 3 fus(tn Science College, Binninghatu, Calendar for (he Session y 

i88o'i88r. Birniini;hniii; Cornish nroLticrs. Sy 

(21) 'Jhe Victoria Cross: an Official Chronicle of the Deeds of Personal 
Vahur achieved m the Presence of the Enemy from the Institution of the 
Order in 1836 to x8So. Edittsl by Robert W. O'Byrno. London: ^en 
& Co. 

(aa) The History of Ancient Art. Translated from tho German of John 
Winckelinann. By G. Henry Lodge, M.D. a vols. London; Sampson 
liOW & Co. 

f (23) The Mahore of Flartnee. By Mn. OliphOBt. Third and Cheaper 

Edition. Loudon: Macmillan & Co. 
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THE ASSASSINATION OF THE CZAR. 

T BB murder of the Czak has at last l>oen accomplislied. 

After three failures within two yoarsafonrth nttompt 
has boon made, and has proved sncccssful. Last Sunday 
the CzAE was returninc: from a military review, and had 
paid a visit to his sister. Ho was driving along a canal, 
when a bomb was thrown which shattered his carriage 
and wonnded some of his attendants. The asBassin was 
immediately seized, aTid the Czau was unhurt. He got out of 
his carriage to look to the wounded, although he was pre-ssed 
to diive off at once to his palace. He had hardly alighted 
when some one close to him threw a second bomb, which 
inflicted mortal wounds on the Czar and is thought to have 
killed the person who had thrown it. The Czau died an hour 
or two afterwards. About iwtnity people wor<‘ killed or in¬ 
jured by the two eiplosioiis. Tl -^ thrower of the iirst bomb 
is supposed to have made revelations, and, at any .'.ito, 
the police have made arrests of persons indispntahly con¬ 
nected with the plot, and have discovered that, a n.'.ne has 
been dug under the rouo.wuy oy w' * l i.c .''m ■ \u u 
habitually drives from the Winter Palace i^vcryrijir.g 
reveals the fixed determination of a number of perfectly 
reckless conspirator.*?, who were resolved that if the Czau 
did not die in one way ho should die in another, who were 
perfectly willing to die in killing him, and who were 
entire\y indifferent as to the number of persons whom 
they might kill at the same time. Except that it. 
has been successful- the attempt is exactly like the 
previous attempts of the Nihilists at n.ssasBination. As 
W'ore, the police were warned that a new attempt was 
to be made, and, as before, the police could not boo 
what was going on under their eyes. It is not 
wonderful that the police should not detect a person who 
oarries a bomb in his pocket and is going to explode it. 
7 be aasasain who was arrested is said to have had a spare 
bomb in hia pocket, which waa fr)iind on him. These 
engines seem to have been cunningly and soientifleany 
eonstmoted, and thus contrast remarkably with thocliiraRy 
infernal machine more recently used without cflbc^ at 
the Ifansion House. If the police cannot find out who 
are making bombs in Ilussia, or cannot stop thciL' inrr ^ 
dnotiott into the country, they cannot p' ‘b]y pi*evtL«t 
their being used by any one who is zmd m 

usee them or a^r bo is arrested. But somvi. xc 

that bombs have got into the hands of such vn'. > v'l 
to be known to a considerable numN^r oi . \"i 

in different parts of Europe, altho’-'’*h it is v r-*w.'iown 
the police of the capital whor^ . 'rt' »’ « being 

kept atnaad until the vilmc oon:L... i. i. ^«Jvcn if 
the-bombs could not bo trsced betoiohand, ^ very 

strange that a mine should bo dug in the immediate 
neigbooiirhood of a palace without the police having any 
suspicion of what was going on. It/ nay bo added that, 
ftM, before, the assassin who was arrested turns out to bo a 
of some education and position. He waa a student 
in the School of Mines, and was quite a young man. All 
t^e things must be token into consideration when the 
of this tragical event is to be calculated. It must 
oeaeoepted that, with ibe murderous appliances which 
^ modern science has devised, a sovereign cannot long es¬ 
cape . if persons of a particular sort determine to kill 
him.* Bat these persona must be of a particular sort. 
That thjl^ should bo willing to die and. pitiless of the 
fate of innocent bystanders gives them no special charkoter. 


Most assassins go as^ar as this. Tlioy must also have 
some motive so deopf^felt as to make them not only com¬ 
bine, bat persist in combination. They must have money 
at their di.spo.sal, and oificial friends who, consciously or 
unconscioasly, help or screen them. They must bo persons 
of cdiicatiun and intelligence; and they must be persons 
whose presence in the place whoro the attempt is to bo 
made seems natural—tbat i.s, they mnst bo m such a posi¬ 
tion as that of a studsglKipf mines, and not in that of tho 
poorer sort of J’ole.s, nfiio might wish to kill the Czar, 
but who would never bo allowed to hang about St. Peters¬ 
burg. All thoso conditions appear to bo fulfilled by tho 
Kiissian Nihilists ; but tho Itussiau Nihilists must be very 
o.xcoptionnl people to fulfil them. 

A ll ttJaropo hius rung with tho indignation, horror, and 
pity Inch this act of extreme audacity and* wickedne.ss 
was hUio to provoke. 3 *ivory Court has gone into moum- 
ii)g , *‘voiy people has sent inossuges of sympathy to the 
tuniily ‘I Mio victim. Tho English Parlinrnnnt has voted 
apiiropriato messages of condohmoo to tho Queen and the 
n-.'-bess of EtuMiioKiin. The first thing for the civilized 
' . 'o ' <prt!s.s the natural feelings of humanity. Huh 
^vln-n has b(.*mi done, tho question is sure to force 
itsi-lf on giMicral attoution how there happen to bo such, 
exceptional people us llussiau Nihilists, and what is the 
motive which is strong enough to make such persons 
combine, and gif'-on combining, until, after three .des¬ 
perate attempts at tho murder of a Sovereign, they at last 
succeed. There are many causes which impel men to 
become assassins that are intelligible. It is easy to under¬ 
stand how foolish, wrongheaded, half-mad people try to 
kill a king to gain notoriety. Others, again, like the 
Pole who tried to kill the Czar at X’aris, may think that 
they and thoso dearest to them have suifeind great wrongs, 
and wish to exercise personal vengeance on the wrong¬ 
doer. Others, again, like OitsiNi, may wish to punish a 
sovereign^for not having adopted a particular line of 
policy, or may hope that, oven if he escapes, wheiujUia 
life is attempted, ho may be frightened injho adopti^ 
tho policy which they wish to see him adopt. But the 
Nihilists do not appear to havMwisfaod to kill the CzAB 
because he personally bad douSmnytbing they thought 
lu tm very wrong, or bccaasd^%ere was some defioito 
thing which they wanted him his eucooesor to 
tho rejK/rts of their views w^^^'have been published 
T'lay bo trusted, they wished to kj^^e Czar simply Decause"* 
he waa the Czar, because ho was a ^vereign, and amolig 
sovereigns was conspicuous as having more of the power 
of sovereignty than any other sovereign. A meeting 
appears to have been hold at New York in whioha^BnutaxL 
and a German addressed an assembly of Sooialtsts, and 
calmly approved the crime of St. Petersburg as oalonlafced 
to impress on the world the great doctrine that all sove* 
reigns must die. That it cannot possibly do any good to 
kill one sovereign when he is immediately succeeded by 
another, and tbat the immediate efibot of the odioue act of 
assassinating a sovereign is to make the mass of mankind 
cling more fondly to royalty, is perfectly true, but 
tho Nihilists and tbeir friends seem to be quite deaf 
to it. The real origin of those attacks on sovereigns 
is probably that there is a large amount of discontent 
in modem society; that long habit and old traditions shape 
this discontent into secret societies; and tbat these 
societies, in order to avoid falling to pieces, must do some¬ 
thing. It seems to be a law of tho existenoe of secret 
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Bocieties 4liat^ac)!^; iio\y6vor;«ta^e8s, mu»t follow con¬ 
spiracy. Tbo: staiiwj^ or^nized police, and 

the right feeling 'witeites make action on a 

largo scale imp 08 Siblo/|«SMp||#^ most be the action 
of individuals, and inmTidilwcannot do anything more 
striking, drannitic^ftti^'*" eilcoaraging to dlsconterited 
persons than to kill a sovereign. In Hassia, where the 
discontent is great, whore the attractions of conspiracy are 
very strong to half-educated minds, and where the great¬ 
ness Of the Czar is always present to every one, it is the 
C/iAR whose death seems the most conspicuous end that 
those who long to act can aehievo. 

Speculation has already been busy, both within Russia 
nnd without it, as to what effects on the policy of Russia 
this murder of At.kx-wokr II. will carry with it. Rut if 
the Nihili.st.s Imvo killed his father nciither becauso ho 
did something wdiicli tlicy very much dislikoil, nor in order 
to get a policy adopted on which they had set their 
hearts, tlioro seems no especial rea.son why tlio now Cza^^ 
should bo impelled to do anything which ho would not 
have done if his father had died a natural death. What¬ 
ever he docs—whotlior ho grants reforms or wilhholds 
thorn, whoMier ho makes war or preserves peace, whether 
ho pushes forward tho boundaries of his Empire or keeps 
them as they arc, ho must equally take his chance of being 
killed in his turn, merely because he is tho C/ar. If, 
therefore, tho influonoo of tho murder is set n.side, the new 
Czar can only do what any nosv Czar would do. 1 lo may liavo 
some personal views or wishes, but in tho main he must bo 
guided by tho traditional policy of his country, and by tho 
present needs of his people. Alexander III. may nt)t bo 
as closely tied by the bonds of aflcctiou to tho German 
Royal family as his father was; but he cannot leave out of 
sight tho ])ermnnent interests of Ru.ssia when ho thinks 
what a friendly, if not intimate, alliance with Germany 
is worth it> him. Ho may make some clianges in the 
political system of itussia, and tho Russian papers have 
ventured, or have, been directed, to assiimo that he will do 
80 ; but it is Russia and tlie Rassians with w'hom he 
has to deal, and ho can only make such changes ns 
Rufisia and tho Russians aro forward enough to endure 
with advantage. Tlie burden of tho Empire that has 
fallen on him is frightfully Jieavy ; and not only must ho 
bear it, but tho way in wliich ho must hear it is iix('d for 
him within narrow limits of divergence. It may be possible 
to undor-estimiito, but it is very easy to extiggcM-ato, tho 
difL'eronco which tho accession of a now sovoruign can make 
in a country like Russia. 


TJRGICNCY IN SUPPLY. 

A CONSIDERABLE party defeat always throws the party 
defeated into a condition of fretful explanation, and it 
is not to bo \vondered at that the voto of last Monday 
night has had this oflFbet on tho supporters of the present 
Ministry. Acoording t<^ tho conditions of tho urgency 
Vfjte, tho nominal majority of rather more than eighty 
’which Mr. Glad-STONE obtained was in reality equal to a 
minority of more than a hundred, each Aye being for tlio 
purpose eqnal to but a third of a No. Tho Bubsequent 
Gvonts of tho evening mikst, how’^ovor, have been even more 
irritating to tho cxtrelne x)ariisans of thi Government 
than tho vote itself. !Not merely Conservatives, but even 
Irishmen, removed obstructive motions with polite 

readiness. A considerable number of votes were taken 
with only tho usual minute cavilling from profeBS(;d esti¬ 
mate-critics, and at tho close of tho night ratlior more 
business had been done than is at all usual on such occa- 
sious, though not so much as might have been done bad 
the Government been ready with it. Sabaoquent days 
were equally profitable. This ra]»idity, so inexplicable on 
tho alarmist suppositions whudi had induced Mr. QiiA 0 .ST 0 NE 
to propose that tho House should put itself in iron.H at tho 
very moment when it is supposed to possess and to require 
most liberty, has thrown the before-meutioued partisans 
into a paroxysm of paradoxical excuse. The impression 
which seems to have obtained in the provinces^Mr. 
Qiadstonk's favourite source of political wisdom — that 
his motion was a “ bogus ” one, intended to get rid 
iqif Hlie awkivardness of demanding urgency for ooerciou 
o]i]||v, may he dismissed as the ofPspring of maladroit 
«eiil. If JMinuters get through thoir business in time, as 
' ihey appear likely to do, ** the practical object of de- 
urgenoy,” we are told, ** will have been fully 


** obtained.” It seems to esciipe theoe ingeniotie ergners 
that eveiwbody wisbM for the'attainmimt of the object v 
the only difference of opinion in m to the ehoioe of the 
means. The process of roasting, to nse the old pmidlel, 
can be equally effected b^ burning the house d6wii end 
by making use of the ordlnaty fire and spit; the qnestfpn 
is whether it is worth while to adopt the more expensive 
method. 

' To put, however, these ebullitiotfi of a vwry natural pitfue 
aside, there can be no denbt that the refusalof the Oppo8iti|hii 
to grant urgency on Monday was justified. l%e gpx)unds 
of that refusal may be said to have been doable, or ^ 
rather treble, two being pecnliar to the occasion, and one ^ 
of a general character. That urgency and Supply a^ ' 
things which should be kept apart as mnch as possible is ' 
perhaps tlie weightiest argument of all. But, from the 
merely practical point of view, the arguments applicable 
to tho particular case probably deserve to have precedence, 
and precedence was accordingly assigned to them in £ir 
>Staffoud NoRTncoTE*s Manifesto. This Manifesto was of 
itself an evidence of tho needless and unnatural restriotions 
w^hich tho State of urgency imposes. The vote, When it is 
demanded, must be granted or refused without discussion i 
and thus tho leader of the Opposition has no means of 
explaining hia attitude except by addressing tho astonished 
electors of North Devon ; while the Prime Hikistbr has 
no means of reply except by the aid of a little comedy 
got up between himself and an independent member Who 
wants to know." Tho points handled in this round* 
about fashion arc, however, sufficiently clear. The first 
I question is, Had the conduct of the Government in rela- 
‘ lion to business been such as to dosorvo the assistanco 
; which they demanded ? the second, Was that assistanco 
I necessary for the duo accomplishment of the business of 
; the country ? Tho first qno.^tion can hardly be answered 
except in tho negative by any person who has not made 
up his mind beforchaud. By tlio shilly-shally about the 
Arms Bill, which involved the dropping and revoting of 
urgency, and tho consequent loss of much valuable time ^ 
by omitting on more than one occasion to take business 
for which an opportunity presented itself; and, above all, 
by going ont of their way to irritate the Irish members, 
and thereby to ombittcr and prolong thoir opposition, tho 
Ministry have boon guilty of something more than con¬ 
tributory negligence iu regard to tho present state of 
aliairs. But it may be granted at once that mere irrita¬ 
tion at this conduct and at the insufficient return made 
by it for tho unwavering abstention of tho Opposition 
from any factious use of their powers would not have justi¬ 
fied the x-efusal of urgonoyif the public business i*cquii'ed it. 

It is, however, exactly this point which is most in debate. 
8 ir Stafford Nouthcote, whoso cxporionco and bitsinoss- 
liko aptitude arc not dctiicdby anybody, asserts that public 
business does not require it; Mr, Gladstone, a greater 
authority, but a somewhat less disinterested one, asserts 
that it does. To examine tho minute points of date and 
detail on which this dispute turns would bo out of place 
hero. It is sufficient to say that Mr. Gladstone’s denial 
j admittedly depends upon two propusitionk ; one, that there 
. ought not to bo Saturday sittings at this ncriod of the 
I Session; and the other, that the House of Lords cannot 
I be expected to sit on Wednesday. Gonsidoring that but 
. a week or so ago the Gonse of Lords did sit on Wednesday 
for the convenience of Mr. G lads'ccne and his Government, 
the argument cannot be congratulated on its strength, 
though it has of oonrsa served those who cannot forgive 
that House for being wiser than thomsolvcs as an occasion 
of railing. But, weak as it is, it probably yields iu imbe¬ 
cility to the argument about Saturday sittings. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Gladstone, it is a less evil to fetter tho privi¬ 
leges of the House of Commons and to limit the imme¬ 
morial freedom of discussion in reference to Supply than 
to oblige members to givo op an afternoon or Ministers to 
hold Cabinet Councils an hour or two earlier or an hour 
or two later than usual. This is the argument of the 
house and tho spit over again. The spit is rusty, aud 
it would take a little trouble to make it turn. The 
house can be sot on fire by the spurt of a match. 

The real inoouvenienoes of tho granting of orgenoy 
in Supply are, however, mnch greater than these .parti- ^ 
cnlar and incidental arguments show. The Government 
might be wholly guiltless. There might actually A 
scant time for compliance with preoedont or statute as ^ 
to the time of voting money, and yet it might seem 
wise to hesitate about this new iunovation. It mi^ 
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W tiuit. thft >iM»MtitiitiQnal objeetion aoBiiui 

fimof ii podanlio* Bat, w in a go^ maaj otker 
Ibiagi wydi Ikave the laaM appearance* there ie a t'and of 
^id soasoQ in it. True* the mditional jealonsy of Min¬ 
ium of the ^Orown Jhae entixaly loet its original jnsiifica- 
tiona Bat it k not oertaitL that it hae not acquired others 
of e^nal ioro 9 in Wsing these. A oonspiracj of a Minister 
'with the Crown aj^ainat the people is impossible ; a con- 
apirai^ of a Mkkter with the people, in a moment of in- 
.,;lkxicati0B*. against their own true interests is exoeedingly 
poasthk* dll obstaoles in the way of the sucoess of sach 
a oonspiraoy chafe the modern Kadical, and his most out- 
epdben mouthpioees openly declare that the maolunery of 
IWlkuMsatary goremment must be altered entii*elj. That 
machinery k not suiBoiently poworfol for swift destruction, 
And it most be made more powerful. If only for this 
oomaidieratian* too strenuous opposition can hardly be j 
•of^ed to the removal of the salutary checks now existing. ] 
But there k more to be said than this. A hold ufioii | 
supply is of greater value to au Oj)po( 4 tion than any othor 
of the drags they possess. The care (»f ibo Estimates and 
of the means of providing for thorn is the least welcotne, but 
at the same time the most necessary, part of a ^Llniator’s 
business. They must bo attended to ; they arc of the Grst 
importance, and yet they bring him in most cases Uttlo 
orwt; they can liavo nothing diro(;tly to do with his pet 
political projects, and, by their subdivision into miuuto 
parts* each which can be criticized and objected to, they 
present innumerable handles for the enemy. Hence every 
Minister, no matter what his politics may be, w on hi like 
to huriy ovor tlie Estimates. Hut he cannot, bc^ciiuse 
he can by no possibility do without them. The House 
has in them exactly the same clu'ck cm him that it 
had of old on personal government by tho Crown. Mr. 
Hladstone of course denies, as lio has a perfect right 
to do, that bis desire is to get “ tho cream of the 
Session *’ for party >vork. It hns been thought a 
pertinent reply to Sir Staffhi.:d I^oiiiitcotr to ask whctln'r 
the Irish Land Hill is party work. Jt is no part of 
our business to put arguments in Sir STAii(iiii>’.s mouth, 
but ho certainly would run little risk in boldly rcjily- 
ing that it is. No Laud Bill would have been reqain'd 
at all but for tho party measure carried by Mr. Gj^ad- 
fitONE ten years ago. None would probably bo required 
now if his Government had shown proper firmness on 
their accession to oflico, and none is at all likely to bo 
cither proposed or passed which is not much mure of a 
party than of a national measure. Even this considera¬ 
tion, however, does not exhaust tho niaitcr. The danger 
which has been over and over again insisted npon, the 
^ana» of this perpetual dram-drinking of urgency on tho 
parSf tho House, is more than ever present in such a 
casJEs this, whore it is asked to adopt urgency in refer¬ 
ence to its most ordinary business, and, moreover, to that 
• particular kind of business to which, both according to 
reason and according to precedent, urgency is least ajijilic- 
able. That 296 Liboral jnembers should have bi'cn found 
to vote in favour of the surrender of wliut on all Liberal 
theories of government, as distinguished from Democratic- 
despotic ones, is tho most important of all the privileges of 
the House, will always remain a striking instance of the 
mechanical condition to which wide sufTrage, caucuses, and 
a fanatical devotion to a particular leader can rcduco a 
majority. 


IBISH AFFAIRS. 

T he course of proceeding which might bo adopted by 
the obstructive faction during the conduct of ordi¬ 
nary business was watched with anxious curiosity. Tho 
offenders had nothing to gain by interrupting dobato and 
legislation, except os far as injury to Parliumont may bo 
deemed on advantage to themselves. It was possible to 
pretend that their shameless obstinacy was suggested by 
insuperable objection to the protection of life by extra- 
or^nary mo^oda, or to the disarmament of the Irish popu¬ 
lation. It would have been difficult to devise excuses for 
interference with the progress of Supply or with the annual 
moasuapes which it is necessary to pass; but it would have 
been hasty to assume that obstruction might not be removed, 
because it. would be irrational as well as mischievons. 
Agitators cannot often afford to suspend the operations 
which prevent their ozistenoe from being forgotten. The 
ulterior object of making tbeir presence in the Honso 


of Coffloinons intolerable to their Koflish and j^iQotQh col¬ 
leagues might also, perhaps, in tbeir opinion be: promoted 
by a continuance of their recent proceeding. In the 
meantime they probably regard with unqualified satisfa^ 
tiou the restrictions which have in oonsequonoe of their 
conduct been imposed on freedom of discussion. The con- 
sidoration which has perhaps for the moment iucHned 
them to moderate oounscls may bo tho hope of an allifuico 
with tl;e extreme soctioii of the Liberal party in and 
out of Parliament. As Mr. Shaw, Mr. Mi’jchf.IiI-Heniiy, 
and other rational Irifibrnen, have repeatedly explained, 
the managers of tho Land League have duoply injured 
the cause which they professed to support. The same 
pei’BOus have perhaps excited still moro general indig¬ 
nation by their ostentatious doiiancu of doccncy and 
good order in tho House of Common.s. It was possible to 
deny or to explain the connexion of the Lund League 
with murderous outrage and intolerable tyranny ; and 
English demagogues w^cre not unwilling to aocopt and 
repent the oxijuscs of Irish iigltabirs. 'flio record of ob¬ 
struction in the daily reports w'as forced on the knowledge 
of tho whole community; and it was not illogically in- 
forred that tho enemios of Parliamentary fi ecdom were 
also tyrants and oppressors at home. If tho little faction 
which has so long defied tho great majority of tho House 
houcefortb abstain from wilful waste of time, tbeir dilTer- 
eiiccH witli the ultra-liadicals may purl taps bo rumovod. 
It would not bo necessary for their purpose that they 
should withdraw tbeir outrageous abuse of Mr. EousTEii, or 
that their female confederates on platforms should retract 
the remarkable statement that Quaker and liar have now 
become synonymous terms. 

J’Jjo practical operation of the coercive measures cannot 
bo immediately ascertained. It is sutisfaciory to learn that 
tlic Governmont has at once used the wcainms wliioh wore 
placed in its bands by arresting a certain number of per¬ 
sons known to be guilty of «grai*ian or treasonable offences. 
Tho leniency of tho treatment to which they will bo sub¬ 
ject is, at least in some cases, absurdly inrtp^ilicablo to their 
characters and to their crimes. Due of tho victims of 
legislation which is said to be miconstitutionul has been 
tried more than onco fur a murder Nvhicli tho prosecuting • 
autliorities must have attilbuUHl to him on probable 
gi'ouuds. Other offondors are still luore undoubtedly guilty 
of the minor oflcnco of exciting the populace to crime 
by intlaramatory epoochos. Tho arrest of a few persons of 
comparatively rospectablo position has been denounced as 
ineonsisteiit with Mr. Fous'IKK-’s Htateracnt of the objects 
of tho liill. He spoko of the necessity of checking tlie 
proeoedingfl of lawless ruffians rather than of the ex- 
pcdieiKw of re.straiuing thoir abottons and patrons. It 
is highly probable that tho worst. olfeiiUcrs are not tlio 
lowest in rank. It is barely possible that among the 
prisoners one or two may bo innocimt; but there is a 
nccjcs.sary uncortainty in tlio udininistratioii even of or¬ 
dinary criminal justice. In England, and probably in 
Ireland, few persons arc dommitUMl for trial who ought 
nob to bo afterwards convictctl, though in some cases legal 
evidence may not bo fortlu;orning. If it is true that, in 
coiiscqucnco of the relaxation of the dopotLsm of ibo 
Land League, contumacious or timid tenants are beginning 
to pay their rents, tho benclicial result of tho Act will 
bo ijighly satisfactory ; but the rejiorts of tho state 
of tho country vary, as might be expected, with tlio 
temper and tho opinions of newspaper currospondonts. 
The chief agitators, who are still at largo, fully under¬ 
stand tho importance for thoir purposes of perpetuating 
social anarchy, even when open resistance to law has 
beconio dangerous. They are now making it their busi¬ 
ness to hold Land League ineotiiigs at wliich tho tenants 
will bo again advised to fix for thoiusolvos thu amount of 
rout which they shall pay, and to conspire against any 
landlords who may attempt to enforce their claims. Mr. 
Paunell thought it prudent to cancel tho profligate recom- 
zxicndutiou that outgoing tenants should destroy or reduce 
tho value of their holdings by ploughing up gra.ss lands; 
but many modes of injuring owners of property have not 
been expressly antidpatod by statute, it may bo hoped 
that tho Lord-Lirutenaxt will not hesitate to arrest 
agitators who suggest tho execution of criminal oou- 
spir:u;ies. 

The Land League party in the House of Commons dis¬ 
plays a tardy prudence in allowing necessary business to 
proceed during the short interval which will ela|) 8 e bofero 
the introduction of the Land Bill. Thoir loader has re- 
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peat^j annoanced that no measnTe wfaioh the Gbrera- 
ment ia likely to propose 'will satisfy the demands which 
lie has nrged the Irish peasantry to prefer; but the Land 
l^agno section, though it may feel or profess disapproral, 
will not Tenture to reject offers which may afterwards 
bo treated as instalments of justice. The real danger 
to property consists more in the vagne theories of 
Liberal members than in the extravagant doctrines 
of Mr. Parnell and his followers. The revolutionists 
will, OB in many other cases, practically swell the numbers 
of theorists who still profess a certain respect for law 
and justice. Schemes of partial spoliation may assume 
the appearance of a compromise between moderate reforms 
and anarchical proposals. The Land League may have 
other reasons for acquiescing in changes which it will 
nevertheless denounce as inadequate. Experienco has 
confirmod the probable conjecture that every interference 
with the rights of property servos as a precedent for 
further encroachments. Although in 1870 Mr. Gladstone 
repeatedly declared that his measnre conferred no right of 
property on occupiers, his party, if not himself, have 
during the recent agitation repeatedly asserted that the 
Land Bill changed the entire condition of the tenant 
by substituting a legal status for n position merely 
founded on contract. It is not yet known whether the 
forthcoming Bill will purport to be a mere expansion of 
the former Act. It is strange that the hopes of moderate 
politicians and of menaced landowners are at present 
founded rather on the rumoured opinions of Mi. Glad¬ 
stone than on the disposition of any of his colloagues. It 
is true that Lord Hartinoton in the early part of the 
Session limited the objects of legislation to the removal of 
any defects which might be proved to exist in the Act of 
1870; but he still sits in the same Cabinet with Mr. 
Bright, Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Forster, all of whom 
have at different times promised that the Land Bill 
would be large enough to satisfy the most zealous 
sections of the Jwiberal party. It will bo prudent to 
submit, if possible, io innovations which can scarcely fail 
to involve future danger; but the arguments of Lord 
Dokferin and Lord Lansdowne will not have been 
answered but overruled by superior force. The Irish 
tenants will regard any concession which may bo 
contained in the Bill as irrevocable; and the present 
majority of the Hopso of Commons will support the 
Government, though some of them may at the same time 
protest that its offers are insutticient. It has become a 
rhetorical commonplace that tho Bill ought to bo compre¬ 
hensive and generous, with a generosity which is to bo 
practised at the expense of tho landlords. It will in any 
case infringe on the received principles of political 
economy; hut. the rejection of the measure would bo 
followed by more swoeping proposals of change. It is 
possible that for a timo it may check agrarian disorder ; 
and it is certain that any sottlomeut which may bo made 
will soon be disturbed. 


THE TRANSVAAL. 


T he secret of the Transvaal negotiations has been 
studiously preserved by tho Government hitherto. 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues deserve cro^t for thoir 
recognition in office of the •facts which they ignored in 
Opposition. Secresy is the essence of business in war and 
diplomacy, though it occasionally suits tho immediate 
purpose of demagogues to advocate an impossible frank¬ 
ness. The rumours which aro duo to the various Corre- 
spondonts of the London daily press are of varying pro¬ 
bability ; but as they are mutually contradictory, it is un- 
noocssary to examine them in detail. Confident stete- 
meuts that tho prolongation of the armistice for four days 
has resulted in a practical agreement are mot by equally 
confident assertions that a resumption of hostilities is un¬ 
avoidable. Sir Evelyn W ood is reported to be confident of his 
ability to force the Kok in tho latter case, and but for tho sin- 

S ilar ill-success which has hitherto attended the efforts of 
nglish generalship, there would be little doubt about the 
matter. If nearly four thousand seasoned troops of all arms, 
^mply provided with artillery, cannot dispossess forces 
^icaroely superior in number, destitute of artillery, nndis- 
oipliaod, and led by amateur generals, the art of war, at 
least as practised by our commanders, is a farce. At tbe 
same time, snob sifting as is possible of the intelligence 
loceived as to the probable dispositions of the negotiating 


parties is oalcniated rsther to fnniiah gropads for kope 
than ibr reasonable expeotation to those who'desire a 
bloodless and honourable s^ttlemeat Mr. OsANt Burr is 
not in a prominent official sitnatum, and his teadeocf is 
rather tq exaggerate the importam of his individnal 
opinion. But he would haroly have ventured upon a 
statement so categorical as that which ke vouehiaffid 
at Oxford unless be had at least lome knowledge. 
According to this statement^ an immediate laymg. 
down of their arms on the part of the Boers ana 
the reference of tbe whole matter to a Bqjal 0 om>* 
mission are the initial conditions of any agreement^ It 
is possible that these conditions may be accepted, but they 
hardly agree with the tenor of the information which has 
come from the Boers' side. According to reported con¬ 
versations, tho authenticity of which in tho main there is* 
no reason for doubting, Mr. Joubert represented the teying 
down of arms as a thing out of the question. ’ Tbe aioamt- 
anco, too, of a Royal Commission would he an unqualified 
acknowledgment of^that which the Boers speoially re¬ 
pudiate, the sovereignty of tho Queen. The guarantees 
which in consoqnenoe of their alleged experience of Eng¬ 
lish bad faith they aro said to demand, seem to be in¬ 
compatible with any such arrangements. It is impossible 
to guarantee that a court of arbitration will decide 
one way. These calculations, however, involve a consider¬ 
able number of unknown quantities, and it is impos¬ 
sible to do more than indicate the general probabilU 
ties of the case. Tho desire of the Government^ to 
come to a settlement, and the reasonable apprehensions 
which tbe Boers must entertain of tho heavy wds shortly 
to bo brought against them, may aucoeed in bridging the 
present chasm. But it may be said with some safety that 
qualified English opinion, which is unfortunately not now 
the opinion which directs public affairs, would not approve 
any considerable advance on the terms indicated by Mr. 
Grant Duff. 

Tbe prolongation of the armistice, and the general 
ignorance of the tenor of the negotiations carried on during 
it, have helped to foster tho barren dispute as .to tho side 
from which proposals for a truce originally came. Ministers 
have fenced npon this point more than upon any other, 
and it was long uncertain whether Sir Evelyn Wood had 
been instructed to make fresh advances, whether the 
negotiations wore merely a continuation of the pour-. 
parlors interrupted by the ill-starred attempt on Majuba 
Hill, or whether some unknown oirenmstanee accounted 
for them. It seems that tho supporters of the Govern¬ 
ment aro literally correct in stating that advances from 
the Boors preceded advances from the English com¬ 
mander. But as the- Boers acted only in reply to a 
solicitation from President Brand, whose agency Lord 
Kiuberlet formally accepted some timo ago, the actual 
origin of tho proposal must bo admitted tO have come 
from onr side. Tho point would be of small importance 
if it were not connected with other points, tho importance 
of which is very much greater. The dissatisfaction with 
which the news of an armistice immediately snooeeding 
three defeats was received has been entirely misunder¬ 
stood by some persons in this country. The entire want 
of reasonable justification for adopting now proceedings 
which, if justifiable, ought to have been adopted months 
before, was a heavy objection. Tho shock to national 
feeling which it has become usual and perhaps natural 
with some persons to confound with national vanity was 
another and a heavier. But a still stronger and a 
wholly practical objection remains behind. No reasonable 

E irson wishes to expend the blood of several hundred 
uglishmen and Boers merely to make a salve for tho 
wounded pride of tho English peimle, or to wash out the 
memory of the incompetence of an English Ministry. But 
every Teasonable person must see that a settlement obtained 
under present circumstances must be wanting in the* con¬ 
ditions of value and endurance which would be present if 
it were obtained after the restoration of the oreait of onr 
arms. At present, whatever their official ntteranoes may 
be, the Boers must feel that we have taken np arms against. 
them unjustly, and have been nnable to use the arms 
which we have unjustly taken up. That they have had 
to fight ns at all will be a reason for distrusting ns in. the 
future. That they have fought ns sucoessfully will be a 
reason for despising us as well. Distrust, accompanied by 
fear, may serve os the basis of a tolerable state of rela¬ 
tions between two communities who, in the future as 
in the post, will have much to do with one another; 
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diitrttit MOOnpanied loj oonievpt oaa hardly be regarded 
as likely to fbniiih snob a baeis. If there were no native 
qnestioii, no aeighbonrhood of waorlikS' and independent 
and 'semi^independeDt tribes, no Orange Free State, no 
Africander pai^ in the colonies, it might be possible to 
disrtfgaid tnese considerations; as it is, it is impossible. 
Yeiy few SSn^lishmen wish to dragoon the Boers into 
absolute submission; all Englishmen who understand the 
question wish that whatever settlement may bo arrived at 
should at least have the air of being given by, not extorted 
fri>m, England. 

On the whole, it seems likely that some sattloment will 
41)0 arrived at in the course of the next few days or hours. 
Althongb, for reasons already given, that sottlomcut can 
har^y be satisfactory to porsons who do not consider 
patriotism an obsolete absnrdity and political foresight a 
nseless cambering of oneself about chances, some elements 
of practical comfort may be found in it. The Transvaal 
business has been from the beginning a gdehis epouvan- 
tahU, Almost all politicians of all shades of politics are 
agreed that the annexation was at best doubtfully justifi¬ 
able on the facts as shown, and that the facts were not, 
on the whole, shown correctly. The famous submission to 
the twenty»five policemen was construed into nneondi- 
tional submission; the ill success of badly organized com¬ 
mandos against Secocoeni wos supposed to convict the 
Boers of national cowardice; their quiescence in the im¬ 
mediate pressure of a Zulu war and tho presence of a great 
English force wasf supposed to show tho likelihood of 
future good behaviour when this pressure was removed. 
Afterwards, though the complaints put forward as to tho 
conduct of ** that man Lam yon aro doubtless exaggerated, 
it seems certain that sufficient care has not been taken to 
avoid wounding the susceptibilities of a peculiarly 
touchy people. Of the conduct of aduirs since hos¬ 
tilities began the less said the better. Any close of 
suoh a chapter may bo plausibly argued to bo preferable 
to its continuance. But there aro weightier reasons still 
for acquiescence in any settlement not utterly intolerable. 
The hands in which the government of tho country at 
present is have proved themselves so inadequate to tho 
conduct of difficult matters, that it i.s simply patriotic to 
desire that their inadequacy should nut havo further 
opportunities of displaying ilsolf. Ministers who can l)e 
driven from their purpose, solemnly expressed in tho 
official programme of their policy, by tho pressaro of a 
defeat abroad or a threatened agitation at home, are fit 
only for quieter waters than thoso of South African wars. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE. 

T he French Republic is onco more in presence of a 
^preat opportunity and a considerable danger. Its 
enemies have begun to pay it tho best tribute that it is in 
their power to offer. They are divided upon tho question 
whether they shall tiy to agree with tho Government which 
until now they have persistently combated. In spite of a 
Republican policy which is described but feebly when it 
is called nnoonoiliatory, the Church is no longer anxious 
to continue the straggle. Tho clerical organs properly so 
called breathe nothing but resignation. The Bishops havo 
taken to reading St. Paul’s Epistles, and to drawing 
thence instmotions to Christians to submit themselves to 
the temporal authorities without a too narrow scrutiny of 
their historical claims. The Nuncio has shown a marked 
civility to tho Government. The Pope has quietly ac¬ 
cepted the new Bishops proposed to him by tho President 
of the Rsfublic. In short, tho Church has insensibly 
passed through another crisis, and has accepted, without 
entbnsiasm bnt apparently without any thonght of retracing 
her steps, existing order of things. This singular 
transformation has been going on for some littlo time 
without attraoUng much attention, and if it had been ac¬ 
quiesced in by the whole clerical party, it might have 
remained unnoticed a good while longer. What has 
brought it before the public is the schism which it has 
effeotod among tho clericals themselves. It seems certain 
that the policy of the Nuncio has been extremely distaste¬ 
ful to the Legitimist Right, and that very strong efforts 
have been made to bring abont his recall. In.the happy ; 
4^day8 when Pias IX. was Pope, Mgr. Ozaoki would have 
boon recalled long ago; indeed, ho would never have got 
to Paris except by an accident. But Leo XIII. is a ruler j 
of different temperament and different ambitions, and : 


Mgr. CzAcn has been sent to Paris, not in ignoranee of 
his tendencies, bnt because of tbem. Consequent^ all that 
the Legitimists have got for their painaisasami^ofiaoialnoto 
which fixes the Nuncio more firmly in his seat than ever. 
It has been announced in one of the olerknl joupuds that 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Rouen, who is now in Rome, 
has had several interviews with the Pope and with Cardinal 
Jacobini; that he has taken advantago of them iutm- 
viows to assure tho Pope of the profound satisfaction with 
which the French Episcopate has seen the prudent and 
skilful policy which the Holy See has pursued towards 
the Republic, and of the earnest desire entertained by the 
great majority of French Catholics that no change should 
be made in tho representation of tho Pontifical Govern¬ 
ment at Paris; and that bo has been assured in reply that 
the Nuncio enjoys the full confidence of the Holy Bee— a, 
confidence which has only been increased W the attacks of 
which he has recently been the object. This undisguised 
approval of the new attitude of the French Episcopate 
BcomB to havo been more than Legitimist patience could 
endure. They have been accustomed to regard the Church 
as their own peculiar property, and to assume that ortho¬ 
doxy and sound views upon divine right were insepa¬ 
rable supernatural gifts. They havo now been forced 
to reconsider their position, and to admit that the clergy 
may not always be safe guides in politics. The very 
journals which, when their party was all powerful at the 
Vatican, would nob allow that the laity bad any more 
right to think for themselves in secular matters than ia 
matters relating to theology, now proclaim with equal 
vehemence that, though they yield all respect to the clergy 
within their own sphere, they cannot allow them to claim 
any authority outside that sphere. The doctrines which 
brought MontaleMUKUT within a moaBurablo distance of 
excommunication arc now proclaimed by tho men who were 
bis bitterest onemios. So long as the Church said what it 
ought to say, it had no more docile children than the 
French Legitimists. Now that it has taken to preaching 
poaco with the Republic and good will to men who owe no 
allegiance to Henry V., they measure out their obedience 
with the most watchful and grudging accuracy. So much 
goes to tho Pope because ho is Pope, but if ho presumes 
upon his Pontifical character, and oven hints that the wel¬ 
fare of the Church demands that it shall not associate 
itself with any one form of gOVG^nmeat^ he must at once 
bo made to feel that he has gone beyond his tether, and haa 
presumed to advise French Catholics upon a point of 
which they are better judges than he. 

Whether the quarrel has been precipitated by the recent 
publicatiou of a now Legitimist progi’ammo, or has itself 
hnrried on that publication, 'does not appear. Obviously, 
however, tho recent speech*of M. de Mun at Vannes con¬ 
stitutes a now political departure, and tho circumstances 
under wdiich it was delivcivd have made the severance 
between tho Legitimists and the Clericals extraordinarily 
conspicuous. M. i>l' Mun announces that the time for 
acquiescing in existing institutions has passed away, and 
that tho Itfipublican Government must bo overturned by a 
diligent use of the weapons it has itself provided. By an 
express elatiso in tho Constitution, that Constitution is 
capable of revision, and nothing has been laid down as to 
the form wdiich the revision is to assume. The two 
Chambers ai*o j)ormittcd to moot together in Congress, and 
whed thus gathered together they may, if they so please, 
convert the itopublie into a Monarchy. That M. pb Mun 
should persuade himself that any two Chambers that 
could poKHibly bo got together in Franco would implore 
tho Count of CUAMDOKD to ascend the throne of tho 
Bourbons would seem, impossible if it were told of 
any other party tlian the French Legitimists. They 
have shown, however, a natural turn for misreading 
the views of their countrymen which practice has 
now brought to an unusual point of pcrtection; and 
there seems no reason to doubt that M. db Mun 
was really recommending what he thought to be a 
praoticablo and peaceable means of bringing back tho 
King. But bo failed by anticipation to convince the ec¬ 
clesiastical authorities. Tho Bishop of Vanmes did all he 
could to dissuade him from making a speech at all, and 
when he found that M. de Mdn was not to be turned from his 
purpose by tho whole French Episcopate, rt'insed to allow 
him to slcoi) at tho Seminary, and forbade his clergy te 
attend the meeting. M. de Mun is now consequently in 
the position of a class of meu which he has al ways held in 
the utmost detestation. So far as bis relations with tho 
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POPB and the Bishops ^o, he is no better than the despised 
Liberal Catholic. Ho draws nice distinctions Iratwoen 
this and that ihnction of the Sovereign Pontiff, and 
decrees on his own supreme authority that obedience u 
duo to Lf/O XlTI. in this character, while disobedience is 
permissible in that. 

This, then, is the ^portanity which is now offered to 
the Kopublic. The Church is once more in search of a 
temporal ally, and its support may plainly be had on very 
easy terms. It is no slight concession on the part of Leo 
XIII. to be willing to live at peace with a Government 
which has banished the Jesuits, dispersed the religious 
orders, and socularized the communal schools. The PorE, we 
may be sure, has not gone this length without many mis¬ 
givings and immense opposition from his own natural ad¬ 
visors. Tho Government ha.s only to meet tl>o Pope half 
way, end to make the working of the now laws as little 
irritating os possible, in order to sec tho secret or open op¬ 
position of tho last ten years die gradually away as the 
fuel of fresh political oxtravaganco is witlidrawn from it. 
Tho danger is tkat, instead of welcoming the changed 
attitude of tho Church as an indication that it is time 
to abandon a policy which even its authors can no 
longer pretend to be necessary in self-defence, tlie Ro- 
pubUc may lay too mnch stress on iho fact that this 
change has followed with remarkable closeness upon the 
adoption of a policy of active hostility. It is to be 
feared that tho Left will be inclined to argue that tho 
more the Chnrch is oppressed the more submissive she 
is likely to become. If, they may say, the measures 
taken by M. pe Feeycinet and M. Fkiiky have already 
had such excellent results, what may not bo expected 
from patient continuance :ii well-doing? While the 
clergy believed themselves to bo strong in tho affco- 
tions of the people, they conld hardly be brought to tole¬ 
rate the Republic; now that they liavosccn with what in¬ 
difference the people have viewed tho infliction of one 
heavy blow after another, they are only anxious to avert 
what may yet be in store for them. If this latter reason¬ 
ing prevails, an ecclesiastical trace is not likely to be pro- 
cluimed for some time to come. 


THE STATE OF PARTIES. 

T he resnlt of tho Coventry election may perhaps bo 
accidental; or it may bo duo to anomalous and nn- 
eatisfactory causes ; but, on tho other hand, it may possi¬ 
bly indicate a partial reaction. The two Irish members 
who wentt to Coventry on a mission from tho Land Leagno 
may perhaps have done as mnch harm as good to tho j^arty 
Whicli they honoured with thefr support. Tho indigenons 
mob treated Mr. Finigan as his own constituents would 
have dealt with an opponent from a distance; and it is 
pmbable that some more respcotablo eh^ctors voted for the 
Ministry because it had incurred the enmity of a sedi¬ 
tions faction. It may be hoped that, unlike some other 
boroughs, Coventry has purged itself of former coiTupt 
tendencies, in which indeed constituencies can no longer 
indulge with impunity; and it would bo uujnst to 
suspect either the candidates or their friends of offering 
illicit temptation. On the whole, tlio ohances seem to 
be in favour of the assumption that the election repre- 
eented the general opinion of a borough of secondary Vank. 
A few weeks ago a Conservative victory at Wigan was in¬ 
geniously interpreted as a proof that coercion was un¬ 
popular in Lancashire. In that case iho party which had 
returned a member at tho general election obtained 
o largely increased majority. At Coventry tho fortunes 
of the previous contest have been reversed. The Tiilieral 
party found in Sir Uohtkei) SnurfLEWORTH a candidate 
of ability and political influence; and there is no doubt 
tltat Mr, Buasset, who came to support him on bcdialf of 
tho Government, was sincere in his expression of con¬ 
fidence that he would bo returned. Thu defeat must be 
mortifying, even if it can bo explained away. The 
only other recent election resulted in a questionable 
triumph for the GoTernment. It is true that the vacancy 
in East Cumberland was caused by tho death of a Con- 
aorvatlvo member*, but until tho gfeneral eleotien the 
^presentation had for a long time been in the bands of 
the Liberal party. Mr. George Howard, tho virtual hood 
Of a fmpulair and powerful family, had becnelect^ member 
fier tse division on tho death of his father, who had held 
the Mt With little or no opposition for the lifetime of a 


; generatiem* la the late ooatest Mr, SowJkMp watfOgpoMd 
1 ^ Mr. Lowthss, a comparative stranger, lo. the 
who proved during the canvass, a» fhemer^ in hjs official 
career, that his respeotable abilitiea were not aoeengnmed 
by taste or discretion. With all the advaotegei on his 
side, Hr. Howard was returned by the narrow ma|oiiity of 
thirty. The resnlt scarcely proves that the Gosuigment 
commands popular enthusiasm. 

At the close of his last administration Mr^ Guldstomi 
attached exaggerated importance to the defeat of the 
Government in several local contests. Hia snooesaora, 
having been in this respect apparently more flortnnailie, 
were tempted by their victories at Sonthwark, Idverpo^v; 
and some other places to precipitate the contest whidt 
ended in their total defeat. It appears that oecasioiial 
elections aro sometimes, but not always, signifioant of the 
tendency of political opinion. The Coventry election 
implies disapproval of the Government rather tiian pre¬ 
ference for the sncoessfal party. The ConservativM are 
at present too weak in numbers to be rival protenders to 
office, and the more jadicious of their number probady oon- 
CTatuIate themselves on their freedom from responsibility. 
It is difficult for a Liberal Ministry, even with the aid of a 
considerate and patriotic Opposition, to carry on the govern¬ 
ment. If Sir Stafford KoRTneoTE were in oraoe, ho 
would bo attacked with tlie same reckless fuiy which was 
exhibited a year ago in Midlothian. The extreme Badioals, 
who sympathize with tho Land League in its deflanoe of 
the Government, are still more hostile to the Cemservatives, 
who have steadily snpported tho measares proposed for 
the protection of life and property. The questions of 
foreign, colonial, and Indian policy, on which Parlia¬ 
mentary parties are really divided, tend to unite the 
Liberal masses with their official leaders. The Radical 
linuseholder takes it for granted that the Transvaal and 
Cundahar ought to be abandoned; and he is taught by 
the journals of bin party to believe that in international 
dispntoB the English nation is always and everywhere in 
the wrong. 

The direction of straws which, like casual borough 
elections, purport to show which way the politioal wind 
blows, mnst at present be observed with even less than 
ordinary confidence. Allowance has to be made not only 
for local currents and eddies, bat for tho withdrawal of 
the pressure which is nsnaliy applied by Parliamentary 
discussion. Except on one or two occasions in the House 
of Lords there have been during tho first two months of 
tho Session no regnlar debates. Mr. Gdaostone, though he 
has delivered two or three weighty and eloquent speeches, 
has been compelled to restrict himself to the duty of further¬ 
ing if possible the progress of business. Finance, legislation, 
and foreign policy have been Superseded by a barren 
struggle with a score or two of perverse brawlers. It is 
believed that the constituencies have, with the exoeptitu 
of the lowest rabble, sympathized with the groat majority 
of the House in its attempts to maintain order and freedom 
of debate; bat neither the failures nor the snooesses of the 
Government have raised any issue between politioal parties. 
With the exception of a few candidates for notoriety, the 
Gonservativea have snpported the Government; and oven 
whore the Opposition object to the standing orders pro¬ 
posed by Mr. Glads tone, the questions in dispute are unin- 
tolligible or uninteresting except to members of the House. 
In the meantime Mr. Gladstone’s list of thirty urgent 
Tefornus is loft in abeyance. The financial measures which 
he has prepared mnst for the present be postponed; but 
his pleasant duty of distributing,a surplus mf^ perhaps 
revive a waning popularity. The introduction of toe Irish 
Land Bill will probably be followed by an entire ohatige in 
tho present relations of political parties. If the measure 
is moderate and just, it will alienate the Badioals, and a 
revolutionary soheme will force the Conservatives into 
active opposition, even if it is unwillingly aecN^ted 
moderate Liberals. The Bill has been preceded by maoh 
injudioions boasting, in which Mr. Gladstone himself has 
never joined. Tho orators who demand or promise a large 
and generous measure are not oareful to remaric that 
benevolepce can only be practised by the robbery of one 
class for the benefit of another. 

Mr. Gbaht Duff and Hr. OotrftTNXT lately reppmnted 
the Government at a dinner of the Oxford Falaeritor. 
Club. The name of the institution famishes a 
to the foanders of similar political insi^ltOiiii. j^lfa 
century ago the Odhbiblands and Eijmire of the time 
used to eelebrate at the meetings of flte PM OM the 
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4ooMmm #f Monm^ monopoly sad religions istoler- 
«iide. IQfae JUnister whose memory tlmy dosecratnd 
lutd hstn the dM odioial petron of Free-trade, and he had 
■aoriSoed power ia ^ oanse of OathoHo hlmaiicipatioa ; 
,l»t his sorriring partisans aasooiated his name with 
iheir own pr^jodioes and passions. Lord Pai.m£rston is 
not believed to have sympathised warmly with the bril¬ 
liant eoUeagne who was destined to be his snoecssor, 
and be woiud probably not cononr in any opinion or 
measnse of the present Oabinot, except the Protection 
BUI and the Peace Preservation Bill. Mr. Graht Duff 
a4betei to some of the traditions of the older and' 
>^<rbstter time. Mr. CogRTHfiY would be opposed to Lord 
PiLLmsBrOBV on every domestio and foreign question. At 
Oitod he took oooasion to expatiate on the unity and dis¬ 
cipline Of the liberal party. His saiislaotion may perhaps 
be fovnded, though it has become a Liberal common- 
plaee Uiat a body of politicians so original and so highly 
enlightened is incapable of tbo monotonons unanimity 
which is attributed to the Conservatives. It cannot be 
denied tiiat the Government has, in tbo contest with 
the Iriidi obstruotives, been supported by its fol¬ 
lowers, with the exoo^ion of a few extreme and in< 
signifieant secoders; but a large majority consisting 
partly of tbe bulk of tbo Opposition B(*4j.roely proves tho 
harmony of tho followers of the Ministry. Tho section to 
which Mr. OonaTNEi belongs is not likely to desert Mr. 
Gladbtonb as long as be loads the party of movement. Tho 
Liberals who utterly distrust his policy may perhaps con- 
tinne to suppress their chronic dissatisfaction. It is only 
in private that they can prudently or properly express 
their real opinions. A disruption in tho party or In the 
Cabinet is not at present imminent, and it is to bo strongly 
deprecated. The Conservatives, even if their party 
interests were to bo considered, have nothing to gain at 
present by a Whig seceBsion. Two or three years henoe, 
when discontents have accumnlatod, tbo Conservatives 
may perhaps hope to rocover office by the aid of prose¬ 
lytes. If they can add a few other triumphs to their 
victories at Wigan and Coventry, their prospects may 
gradually improve. 


FI/)GG1NG IN THE AU^MY. 

TTT^EN' Mr. Childers comes to explain tho provisions 
V v of tho Army Discipline Bill, ho will bo iu no want 
of a shield at which to aim his lance. A Correspondent 
of the Sfuwdard iu South Africa has kindly onb out the 
Secbetart of State’s work. Mr. Childers will Iiavo to 
show how the mysterious punishment which is to take 11 lo 
plaoo of dogging will work in cases such as that mentioned 
in Monday’s telegram. “The other day ”—so it runs— 
** k vedette, placed to watcli a valloy by which tho enemy 
“ frequently approach our lines, was found drnuk at hi.s 
’* post. Many crimes of this and other descriptioiiB have 
‘ taken place, and the military authorities are power- 
’* less to punish, and have indeed no moans whatever, 
“ short of shooting, of maintaining discipline.” Mr. 
Childers will, no doubt, say when ho approaches tin; 
question in Parliament, that no confirmation of these 
fitatoments has been receivod from tho General in com¬ 
mand. It would bo im])Ossiblo to govern soldiers unihir 
a Parliamentary system if the Skcretary of 8'ia'I’I] 
were not always enabled to give this kind of assur¬ 
ance with a safe conscience. The dirty linen of tlic 
army, more perhaps tlian that of any other depart¬ 
ment of the public service, needs to be washed at home. 
Bnt when be has pleaded official ignorance to the fall, Mr. 
Chilpbrs will not bo out of tbo wood. There is nothing 
in tbe statement telegraphed by the Stand 0 rd Corre¬ 
spondent which is in the least degree improbable, and in 
a new punishment in place of an old one, it 
is neoessazy to show that it will answer the same purpose 
as the old one and answer it equally weU. Mr. Childers’s 
device will at once be applied in imagination to tho state 
of facts, real or imaginary, described in tho Standard^ and 
it must stand ot fall by the success with which ik^enduros 
this test. 

The offence of which the telegram just quoted gives an 
jnstan eq is one which there is a strong temptation to com- 
Ibit. A ’ma.n is placed to watch a point by which 
the enemy may possibly approach, and bo finds that the 
duty is dull so long as the enemy does not show himself, 
and ftlft T »"l” g so soon as he does. Whether he is waiting 


in weaiy expectation of something happoniiig« or ooMider- 
ing with himself how best to cany book bis news without 
exposing himself to the enemy’s gase, the sentry is in¬ 
clined to have recoorse to liqnor to support bis oonram, 
and to make the time pass a little less elowly. Tno 
only motive for abstaining from liquor whioh is hkelj to 
have much weight with him is tlie dread of the pewty 
whioh will oertoinly follow upon detection. Before .iho 
abolition of corporal punishment a soldier know very well 
what would happen to him if bo wore found drank at his 
post. He had been flogged birasclf, or be bad seen others 
flogged, and either from experience or observation he oonld 
realize fairly well how be wonld feel if be found himself in 
the Provost Marshal’s hold with tho cat waiting to descez^ 
upon bis back. If anything would avail to keep him sober, 
it would be tbe prospect of making, or possibly renewing, 
acquaintance with this unplcasing instrument. Mr. 
Cuii.DEHS Iia.s now to invent sonio penalty which shull bo 
equally deterrent, and will equally admit of being applied 
in tbo conditions in which the British army now finds 
itself ill Soutli Africa. Tbo disclosure is one to bo 
looked forward to with more curiosity than bopo. Im¬ 
prisonment is impossible where there is no prison ; and, 
where soldiers are young, there is some fear lest, even 
if it could bo bad, it might become too popular. Tho 
rapture of tbo strife is not equally enjoyed by all men; 
and it is quite conceivable that some of the exceptions 
might be anxious to qualify themselves for a punish¬ 
ment which would necessarily have tho effect of keeping 
delinquent soldiers out of harm’s way. On the eve of a 
liattle even custody may not bo disagreeable, provided that 
it is really safe custody. 

There are, no doubt, alternative forms of physical 
torturo which might be equally well calculated to destroy 
any desire to drink which may exist in tho soldier^ 
mind. These arc not punishments, however, whioh 
English officers are good at inllictiug, and some of thorn 
might bo open to objoction, on the graund of withdrawing 
the soldier from active service for a longer period than is 
tho case with flogging. It is a farther evil attendant upon 
the use of tlioso expedients that they are almost of neces¬ 
sity resorted to at the arbitrary pleasure of the command¬ 
ing officer. No military code prescribes banging up a man 
by his thumbs, but tho practice Is not, wo fancy, unknown 
iu more than one army. There are other expedients which, 
though they inflict {ihysical sailcring, glop short of torture, 
and it is from among these [lerhups that Mr. Guilders 
intends to select his new penalty. There would bo no 
barm, for example, in a man being ordered to do all his 
drills for a certain time iu irons or with a heavy shot fas¬ 
tened to Lis leg, and to spend somo days under this dis¬ 
cipline might conceivably bo too high a price to pay 
even for tho fearful joy of getting drunk in presenoo of 
tho enemy. But these uro puui.shiucnts which can only bo 
applied on tho iniradt^grouml, or at most on tho march. 
A man who is found drunk to-night cannot bo scut into 
action to-jnon‘t)\v wiih shot fastened to his legs. All that 
ho has in tlm way of agility and eiiduranoo may bo wanted 
before the day is over, and to send him to light at a dis¬ 
advantage is to put others besides himself in peril in order 
to read liim a. moral lesson. There romuius death, but 
this is a terribly sovero penalty to resort to except in the 
very gravest cases, and, moreover, it tak-cs away from 
the delinquent all power of being again useful. There are 
men in every regiment who are not liopeloesly bad soldiers 
— perhaps not bad sohliors at all, except when they 
are drunk—who have been kept in somo sort of order by 
tlio fear of being flogged, and will now havo no roally 
effective sanction before them, except tho prospect of being 
shot. They will know in moat cases that this prospect ia 
not at all likely to bo realized, and the exceptions when an 
unusually severe officer orders them to execution will be 
too rare to bo really deterrent. On the other hand, if 
oxccutiona were frequent enough to be really dreaded, they 
could only be resorted to at the cost of throwing away uso- 
fiil soldiers in deference to a sentimental dislike to the in¬ 
fliction of a smaller punishment. Tho soldier who prefers 
death to tliO lash does not exist for any praotioad pur¬ 
pose. If tho Icoling is ever fouud, it is in men who are 
not iu tho least likely to commit tho ofEouccs which entail 

This, however, is the ridiculous dilemma into which 
tho weakness of tho Government has brought tho military 
authorities They must either shoot men for offences which 
do not deservo death, or they must practically let them 
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go nnpnnisbod. Hovr Hr, Childebs proposoR to get the 
ormj out of the difficulty which he and his colloagues have 
ozoated we liaye no idea. Nor have wo the least belief 
that any way out of it really exists. Flogging oombinod 
in itself oer&in recommendations which made it the best 
of all punishments for an army in the field. For troops in 
faarraoxs a substitute may probably bo found, and no groat 
harm may come of it if it is not in all respeots as efieotive 
as the penalty of which it takes the place. But what may 
be Bnfiiciont in barracks is not suffieient in the field, and 
it ia with the field that Mr. Childers has now to deal. If 
be oaa anggest a punishment which is free from all the 
drawbacks which hayo been enumerated, ho will take very 
high rank as an inventor. There is, however, every reason 
to fear that his forthcoming patent will tnrn out unwork¬ 
able. 


TURKEY AND GREECE. 

T he Ambassadors of the Groat Powers have now been 
for aome weeks engaged in the difficult task of finding 
a means of preserving peace between Greece and Turkey. 
They do not appear to be goiting on very fast or very 
well* They have to find out what is tlio most that Turkey 
will give and the least that Greece will take, and it 
is hard to find this out when neither sido will tell its 
secret, and when neither side, perhaps, knows what 
its seoret is. The Ambassadors, too, now occupy a now 
-and peculiar position. When in Oct«)l)er last the Porto 
made its counter proposals to the decisions of the Confer¬ 
ence of Berlin, the Ambassadors, s{)eakiiig collectively and 
in the name of Europe, at once pronounced that ihoso 
counterproposals would not do, and were nut even worth 
‘a moment's discussioii. Tlioy were united, and gave a 
united sentence. Now they work caeh f(»r himself, and 
only meet on one common ground, that of wishing to see 
peace preserved. TJioy are brokcr.^t, not judges, and want 
to get an offer from one principal wliich tliey cun recom¬ 
mend the other principal to accept. 

The Porte wanted them to begin and say what it was 
they would recommend, but this was quite inconsistent 
with their present modest position. It would be most 
inoonvenient for them to make a proposal without being 
anro'^that it was one that Turkey would accept, for thou 
Turkey would begin to haggle wdth them and not with 
Grecoe, and this is not the hnsiness of brokers. After 
many delays they at last got Turkey to begin, and Turkey, 
while positively declining to give iip an inch of Epirus, 
talked of increased concessions iu Thosssly. To give a 
definiteness to vague talk the ATnba.s3ndor.saskod for a map 
on which Turkey should trace the line it meant to adopt 
aa the Thessalian boundary. Turks do not like making 
maps. There is something rigid, businesslike, and accurate 
about maps which is distasteful to the Oriental mind. The 
Ambassadors kept meeting in their solemn confiding 
fashion, but there was no map for them, and so they 
had to wait and meet again. At last they got a 
map, or something that did duty for a map, and could 
begin discussing how the tracing of the Turks was 
to be altered. They did something more. They got the 
Turks to propose that Crete should be surrendered as an 
equivalent for that part of Epirus which was not to 
be surrendered. So far they have succeeded, and wbat 
they are now apparently endeavouring to achieve is the 
Xiushing back of the Turkish frontier in Thessaly to 
the very furthest limits which Turkey will permit. If 
they cau got the frontier pushed back to any con¬ 
siderable degree, they will then have an offer which 
they can submit to their other principals, the 
Greeks. With Crete and almost all Thessaly in their 
hands, they will have something to give which they 
may think it reasonable to expect Greece will accept. If 
it refuses, the negotiations will bo at an end. These good 
brokers will have done the best for the Greeks that they 
found it practicable to do, and it is for the Greeks to 
judge whether this best is good enough for them. Europe 
is not signifying its will either to Turkey or Greece. It 
has no will to signify. It has no opinion us to wbat either 
party ought to do. It only strivoR to sec a bargain made, 
and to see snob a bargain made that it can advise those 
to whom it is submitted for rejection or approval to 
accept it. 

The Hangarian Prims Minister has just assured bis 
Parliamentary bearers that the concert of Europe is un* 


broken, and that Austria will do bar best to maintain it 
The whole character of the oonoert is changed from that 
which it wore in the days when it Was a oonoert that led 
to making decrees and to the enforcing of decrees. It now 
decrees nothing, because it will not enforce anything. 
But even in its present shrunken limits it is a good thing, 
and does good. It is not much, but it is something that 
the Powers should at the last moment work togetner to 
got a bargain for Greece which Greece may aooept with 
profit and honour. It is also something that, if there 
is to be a war, the Powers should agree to do all they 
can to localize its limits. But what is meant by localisiog 
the limits of the war if war breaks out the future onl^ 
can show. The Powers can easily agree that th^ will 
not Rend any of their troops or ships to give assistance to 
the Turks or the Greeks, but what are to be the limits of 
the localized war p Is it meant th'at Austria will keep in 
oheck Soryia and Montenegro, and that Russia will bold 
down Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia P There is almost 
sure to be trouble for the Turks in Albania, in Syria, and 
in Arabia. If the war or the commotions that will grow 
out of the war are to be localized, the limits in which 
it will ho localized will be very wide. Then, if the 
Greek naty proves superior, is it to be allowed to visit 
and annex any islands where there is a Greek population 
to welcome it, or to blockade if it cannot force the 
Dardanelles? If the I'nrkish navy proves superior, is it 
to be allowed to anchor off the Peirmus, and to throw 
its shot into Athena ? It would bo extremely con¬ 
venient to the nnlooking Powers if the Greeks and Turks 
would meet in the plains of Thessaly, have one good big 
battle, and decide the issue of the war at a stroke. Bat, 
although this may happen, it is not at all probable that it 
will happen. It is much more likely that the Turks will 
remain on the defensive, and use the shelter and support of 
their fortresses, 'i'lio war may thus Huger on, and in a 
lingering war very lunch may happen to excite the passions 
and provoke the alarms of the onlookers. • What will 
then become of the localization of the war? It is 
bocunse they .see how difficult it may be to localize the 
war that the Powers are honestly anxious to prevent its 
breaking out. But, although all are anxious that peace 
shall bo preserved, and all are agreed that the way to 
preserve peace is to get an offer which may be proposed to 
Greece as worth its accepting, there are naturally some 
who work harder ihtm others at getting the best offer 
po.Hsible. England, no doubt, leads those who work 
hardest for this end, and this is the sense in which it must 
be understood that Italy and Rnasia are inclined to ho in 
a groat extent guided by England. Franco hides its light 
under a bushel, while Germany and Austria co-operate in 
the task of gutting something reasonable to offer to 
Greece, but acquicsco in, mther than push forward, the 
endeavours made to determine what this reasonable thing 
shall be. 

Meanwhile, both Turkey and Greece are rapidly com¬ 
pleting their final preparations for war. Greece is calling 
in, not the reserves of her army, but the reserves of her 
population, and is demanding service from those who have 
been hitherto exempt. Turkey is fortifying Yolo, and 
pouring in through that convenient port the last contin¬ 
gent she thinks necessary for the defence of Thessaly. In 
point j)f finance, it may be said that Turkey has no 
money, and Greece has no more money, so that, os re¬ 
gards their impeouniosity, both sides are equally prepared 
and impelled to fight. The Greeks m perhaps the more 
eager for war, for they know lass of what war means, and 
they think with much justice that they have been hardly 
treated, that France has dosortod them in an unaccount¬ 
able way, and that the Berlin Conference ought not to 
have made a pompous award in their favonr if this award 
i/as to mean nothing. Btill, reason can make its way 
into excited and wounded spirits, and if they could get 
Thessaly and Crete without firing a shot, the Greeks may 
be expected to reflect in time that they could hardly 
hope to got more oven by a suocessfnl war. Turk^ 
may lose more, but the Greeks will not gain the 
differoneo. Albania may make itself independent of 
Turkey, but it will also make itself independent of 
Greece. If a now Power comes to Salonioa, it will not 
bo Greece, but Austria. On the other hand, if Tnx^epv 
has much to lose by war, and is so far impressed witSkv 
a sense of its dangers as to be wiUing to make con¬ 
siderable concessions to avoid war, there are limits 
to the coDcoBsiozis which Uie Sultan oan Mke* When 
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^ pleads the diffiopltj of handing over an unwilling 
Mahometan population 'to a Christian Power, ho is talk¬ 
ing of something which to him is very sorious. IIo 
has to think in the first place of his own life. Who 
w most likely to try to kill him is not unnaturally 
his chief thought, and, after the possible emissaries of his 
nearest relations, he most dreads the attack of a fanatic 
infnriated hy the thought tl«t the chief of Islam has been 
false to his zaith. Then there is his religion, and his reli¬ 
gion forbids the cession of Mahometan torrltorios and 
^peoples except under pressure of conquest. If war goes 
against him, he is perfectly justidod in yielding to fate, 
finssia conquered him, and be had to how^; if the Powora 
ordered him to do specified things under pain of war, ho 
could not he bound to enter on a perfectly tisoIcsb 
struggle. But Greece is not a conqueror, nor a formidable 
opponent; and to give over without a fight unwilling 
Mahometans to a little Stato that ho thinks ho could 
easily beat, raises a very anxious case of conscience 
in^his breast. Lastly, there is the Caliphat itself. Tlu^ 
Caliph is the champion of the Mahometan world, and 
if he ceases to be the champion of this w6rld, why 
slionld he bo its Caliph? The late Khedive of Kgypt 
has been amusing his hours of cnforc(’d leisure with tiic3 
compilation of elahorato proofs that tlio Sultan has no 
right to call himself Caliph, and the Arabs are ssid to bo 
filled with the idea that it is their j)reHcnt inission to pro¬ 
vide a new Caliph from the original homo of the Prophet. 
If the Greeks have got tlieir feelings, thu '.rnrks have got 
their feelings too, and it may be equally a mistake lo sup¬ 
pose that policy and expediency will exclusively guide ilio 
one or the other. 


WELLINGTON COLLEGE. 

T he disconiontod officers who regard W(dlingfon Col- 
lege as a memorial of broken jirornisf's and disap¬ 
pointed hopes have at last seen the end ol‘ iheir nnccr- 
tuiiities. Practicailly, indcc’d, tlicy were in this liu]»py 
position seven inonths ago, for with the puhlioatioii 
of the itoport of the Rtjyiil Conimissioii the prospect 
of any radical change in the constitution of the Collcgo 
completely disappeared, lb was settled last Angnst that 
Wellington was not to bo made a clicap school for the 
children of living officers,‘ and that is naturally the 
point about wliicU living oflicers are cliiclly excif.ed. 
Still, nntil the^Committeo of the Governors appointed to 
consider the recouitncndatious of the Jtoyul Commission 
had made their report, the subject was not finally laid on 
the shelf. It might oven have seemed conceivable to some 
sanguine and imaginative spirits that the Governors’ Jato 
Toroorso might yet wake, and that the door.s of the Collcgo 
might at last bo thrown open to as many boys as there is 
room for at a payment of 30Z. a year. TI10 appearance 
of the Committ^*s Report makes it plain that no sucli 
work of grace has been going on in the Governors’ hearts. 
As regards the character ami cost of the school they are 
hardened and impenitent sinners. 

It mast be admitted that with the settlement of this 
central point most of the interest of the Buhjcct has 
disappeared. If wo notice the observations of the Coin- 
mittee, it is rather because they wind up a long con¬ 
troversy than because in theinselve.^ they specially call 
for remark. The Committee examine the recommen¬ 
dations of the Commissioners one by one, and, as is 
the wont of such Committees, they give reasons in alitrost 
every case why these recommendations should not be 
adopted. The Commissioners suggest that, ua the boys 
on &e foundation at Wellington are seldom without rela¬ 
tions who could pay something towards the cost of their 
education, 25Z. a year should to charged for every foun¬ 
dationer not exempted in consideration of special ciroum- 
stanoes; and that the money thus gained should bo spent 
on the admission of twenty-three more foundationers. The 
Committee object that a payment of 25L a year would 
exclude ** many boys in straitened circumstances who are 
** now able to obtain admission,” and propose that the 
charge for every foundationer should bo loZ., which is 
th^ sum for which the Governors ai*e bound by contract 
toiitake i)ie eighteetl boys nominated by the Patriotic 
Fund, w^oh would enable them to increase the foun¬ 
dation by eight boys, instead of by twenty-three. The 
reason given by the Committee docs not seem of much 
weight; since, if a payment of 25L a year would exclude 


some boys who now get in, the substitution of eight foi 
twenty-three as the number of the additional foundationers 
will equally exclude boys who would otherwise have got 
in. Amothor means of adding to the foondatiop suggested 
by the Cominissionors was the reduction of tbo-amount 
retained by the house-master out of the payments made 
to him by each boy. At present 90Z. a year is thus re¬ 
tained, and the Commissioners were of opinion that this 
sum might bo reduced by 15/. The Committee point 
out that the instances quoted *by the CommisBioners of 
schools in which the projjortion of the payments retained 
by the bouflc-mastor is less than it is at Wellington! 
are misleading, since the salaries paid to the Wellington 
masters arc much smaller tlifiii in most other schools 
of the same class, while in home of the cases quoted 
the number of boys in a Iiouho is larger. The Com¬ 
mittee are not, therefore, prtqiared to recommend the 
Governors to make tho pi^oposocl reduefcion. As regarrls 
the suggested reduction ol* tho head-mnster’s salary, the 
Committee prudently remark that no decision upon the 
subject “ can bo arrived at by anticipation.” When the 
office is vacant tho Governors will consider whether effect 
can bo given to tho Commis.sioners’ recommendation. 
Something must plainly depend upon the condition of tho 
educational mark(;t at tliat time. The present boad- 
inustcr is willing, however, to waive tho payment of any 
capitation foe in respect of the eight additional boys 
to bo placed on tho foundation. 

There is another point touched upon in the Report of tho 
Royal Commission about which the Committee aro silent, 
j Thin is the audacious nuggestion that the masters ** ou^ht 
I ** to aim in their training of the scholars at inculcating 
j ** by precept and example'll strict simplicity of life.” In- 
j terpretod by tho brutal mind of a riiiliHiino and econo¬ 
mical parent, this might bo taken us discouraging tho 
acquisition of blue china and u'sthctic dmperies. As no 
master who combined artistic cnlturo with manly self- 
respect conld brook any interferonce in this diraction, 
the Committee are probably well advised in saying nothing. 
Upon tlie kindred (picstion wholher it ought to take 80L a 
year to board and educate a boy at Wellington, when it takes 
only 67 L to hoard and educate a hoy at Hailey bury, tho 
Comniitteo are pcaroidy moro communicative. They think 
that .any controversy i'nuniled 011 a comparison between 
tho ex]if}nscs of AVellingion and those of other public 
.schools would bo unprofitable, inasmuch aa, if those ox- 
! ponses can in any way ho curtailed, it ought to bo 
: done without rcferenco to any such comparison. We 
i cannot but think, liowever, that some opinion might 
; havo been given by tlic Comraittco on some of the specific 
charges of extravagance which were brought against tho 
school by hotho of tlio witnesses before the Royal Com¬ 
mission. In dealing with the Report of tins Commission, 
wo instanced the evidence ol’ the medical officer, and 
pointed out that when this gentleman is constantly obliged 
in tho disehurgo of his duties to urgo a boy not to eat the 
full amount of moat provided, there was reason to suppose 
that tho amount which has thus to bo cut down is some¬ 
what ill excess in tho first instance. As to tho allegation 
of tho same authority that tho College beer is noodlosaly 
strong, it is best to imitate the reticence of the Committee. 
It is a subject upon which jirovidcrsand consumers seldom 
see eye to eye. There is one means, however, which tho 
Committee think might be made available for the reducing 
of expenses; and, as this is one whicli is not mentioned 
by the Commissioners, the recommendation to try it has 
doubtless been given witli peculiar pleasure. A public 
Hcbool of live Imudred boys can bo inoro economically 
iiiunagcd than one of four hundred, and at present Wel¬ 
lington does not come np oven to this lower figure. As, how¬ 
ever, this increase will nocossitato certain enlargements in 
tho school buildings, it may be doubted whether the effect 
of it is likely to be immediately felt either in an increase in 
the number of the foundationors or in a reduction in the 
payments made by tho house boys. There can be no 
doubt, however, that those and all similar questions are 
really matters to bo determined by the authorities of the 
school. Circiiinstances have unfortunately brought Wel¬ 
lington College exceptionally before tho public; but it 
certainly would not be to its advantage that the public 
should retain that habit of discuBsing its affairs which has 
unavoidably grown up during tho last two years. 
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ALEXANDER II. 


A LlSXANDl'ill IT. was bom on April 29, 1818, and was thus 
a little more than a year older than the Queen. When he 
was seven .yoari old bis undo Ale.vander 1 . died, and his father 
Nicholas succeeded. One ol' his earliest luemoriea was therefore 
that of the military revolution, the stern and swift repression of 
which seated the Kmporor Nicholas firmly on the throne, and 
tlw memory of which determined the severe character of his 
rdgti. Its danf!;eTB never ceosqd to be present to his mind, not 
0117 beeauae it was very nearly successful for the moment, but 
beeause it was the work of men youn}?, educated, and aristocratic; 
lAoause it proposed to use the army as the means of success; and 
beeause it was the expression of those ideas—fiinciful, liberal, and 
revolutionary—which had at one lime piined a stronpr hold on the 
visionary mind of his brother Alexander. Thenceforward to 
mould tne ansiocracy into a sot of cringin;? courtiers, to make the 
army overytbing and merge overythiug into tlie army, and to 
stamp out Liberalism at home and abroad, were the fixed purposes 
of the Emperor Nicholas, ond they were never abatidonod for nn 
inalant during the thirty years of his reign. In this atmo¬ 
sphere of Teprf5Ssion the heir to the throne grew up, cowed by his 
father, obedient to him, admiring him, but at the same time disap¬ 
pointing him. Alexander did what he wfis told to do, was a colonel 
at seventeen, directed military schools, and served a campaign in 
the Caucasus, liut his heart was not in soldiering, and his father 
saw that it was not. The youth was too much like his mother and 
his mother’s race for the work of iron and blood in which his 
father was absorbed. The Emperor Nicholas lind married the 
Princess Charlotte of Prussia, and she brought to her nt'W homo 
not only the memories of a daughter who had seen htT mother in¬ 
sulted by Na{)oloon, and her father stung by the oppression of 
Napoleon into trying once more tho fortunes of war at Leipzic, but 
the vague tenderniiss of (.Ionian poetry and the gentlu morality 
German pietism. She inspiivd her sou with as strong 
a distaste for everything, bad or good, to which tho ardour 
4}f the T^nch Be volution had given birth, as her husband 
hiflMelf could feel; but she aroused in tho boy the desire 
.to do right which has been tho standing characteristic of the 
Boyal family of Pmasia, and that ciiltivaiioii of the inner 
life which permits men, even when yielding a mechanical ubedi- 
ened to |^e strir^.^t discipline, to dwell sccietly in the region of 
soothing or melancholy dixiams. ^Vimu he was twenty-throe 
Alexander was allowed,‘ through his mother’s influence, tu make a 
lOtie match with the PrmcesB Marie of llesse-Darmstadt, and lived 
happily, bat in almost as groat reserve as if he had not been the lioir 
ij}l the UuBsias. lie saw peoples rise and thrones tumble down 
ill <148, be saw his iather's legions sent to crush the Iluugariaus, 
and earn the eternal ingratitude of Austiia. lie saw the (jrimean 
war break out; he heard of Alma and Inkermnnn, of tho collapse 
or seeming collapse of tho allied armies, of the .strange tura of 
events by which the bodegera were turned into the besieged, and 
of tbo enormous ellbrts by whicb the allies were endeavouring 
to repair tbwr misfortunoH when, in March 1855, ho was called to 
iiba deathbed of his father, and w'as told tiiai the mighty burden 
of Empire was, in a few short hours, to descend on his unwilling 
shoulders. 

Even when a soveroign is an autocrat it is often dilTicult to say 
whether the policy he pursues is the ])olicy he imposes on his ad- 
visets or the policy ho accppls from thorn. It was supposed that 
'the now Emperor was inclined to ])uaco, and a Coiilbronce was 
heldrot Vienna to ascerUiiu how far this supposition was justified. 
But eifher Alexander or Jiussia would not give way, tho proposal 
to exclude Bussian vossols of war from tho Black Sea was rejected, 
theGonfcrence broke up, and then ih© fight went on until Sebas- 
topo) was taken, and the anxiety of I'ruiice to escape on almost 
.any terms from a costly war enabled the i^zarto make peace on 
terms singularly advantageous to his country. Could Lord 
Poimecston have had his way, the power of Bussia might have 
been'broken for vears. As it was, Bu.sHia mused her strength for 
a little time, anci then &howe<i herself stronger than ever. This 
posice, which Russia had reached after enormous sociiticcs, but 
with considerable credit to her arms, was turned witliout delay by 
the Osar to the u.^efal purposes of domestic reform, lie had long 
been known to have in view some project for the emancipation 
of tits serih. When ho had power and leisure ho set to work, 
and this iiioe the work done was unmistakably bis. The 
Czar, and the Czar alone, gave freedom, hope, and property to 
mors than twenty uiillious of serfs belonging to others and to as 
many belonging to himseir. A Cummis^jiou was appoiuted to 
report on the shape t he project was to take; but it soon appeared 
.that there was a radical divergence bet ween tlie views of those 
who wished to give Ibo serfs a now life and the views of those 
wbo wished merely to improve the life of tho serfs as it was. The 
Czat'out the knot, and, by a stroke of bis pen, decreed that the 
serfitfshould be free, should'be communal proprietors, and should 
be eOMOipted from the penal jurisdiction of the landowners. It 
waaA gmt, a bold, and a witw measure; but the change was not 
ref^7 so groatsas the boro statement of its leading features would 
BUggpept; it awoke nmny heartburnings and jealousies;.and, like 
all abanges, it carried evil as well as good with it. The peasant 
was still tied to tho soil, and could only change his place or abode 
under the most severe restrictions. Frequent contests, whicb still 
remain unsettled, arose as to what portions of an estate, were to bo 
given over to the peasants and what wore to remain the land- 
tordL The conscriptioni increasing taxation, bud brandy, and j 


slbveidy habits of cultivation never elMdrened tbeir betd on' tb# 
peaeant, and it may be doubted'whetber the tmoeiiil edn- 
dition of the millions ia Russia is better novT' tfaaiiflt*wte t#eittir 
mn ago. Other reforms were also oontempUiled’ «» nttOuiptea 
bv the Gear. There was an endeavour to iastftttte eodNflsing 
like local self-government, but it cannot be e^ to baen been 
carried very far, os those to whom local self-gofeAHiieal' wee 
entrusted nave never been certain whether they bad itr or iioti or 
whether they were intended to report what their oenitituents 
wished, or what the Government wished they ebould wish* Tim 
administration of justice was also recast. New courts, 3iew codes, 
now rules of procedure wore invented, and legal rOnadiee iret^' 
made, at least on paper, more intelli^ble and more acccedbie. 
Within certain limits trial by jury was instituted, and eten 
Bussia was allowed to share in the advantages of tbe bulwark of 
English liberty. But trial by juiy is like confidence in aged 
breasts. It ia a plant which grows very slowly, and ie soon 
choked off in aii uncongenial soil. In Bussia its frail lifb only lasted 
until it was found that juries let off persons whom tbe Govern^ 
inent expected to see condemned. It was then replaced by tbe 
more robust and trustworthy mechanism of courts-martSaL 
in his foreign policy the Uzar has in some distinct ways abowb 
his own personal leanings and influence. His etroUg nttaebadent 
to his mother’s family and the aflection shown him in retuni by 
the German Emperor have very lately contributed to tbii 
aliianco between Germany and KuBsia which so largely shaped 
the fortunes of I'luropo during the contesU of Prussia with Austria 
and France. It was tbe Czar, and not the adherents of tho tra* 
ditional policy of Russia, that responded to the of tbo 

people .and launched Bussia into the perils of the ^rkish war. 

It was the piou.s wish of Iho Ozar to blot out every humiliatian 
which could attach to the memory of his father t&t made him 
insist that at the ond of the Turkish war every condition impoeed 
nu Russia when tho armies sent forth by Nicholas were etncken 
down should be ahrogatt'd, and that the admission of tbe Busriaa 
licet to the Block Sea should ho followed by the restoration of 
Bessarabia and tho surrender of the Armenian fortresses. 

In other incidents of Russian foreign policy during his 
reign, in Businian opposition to the creation of the Italian 
Kingdom, in the contemptuous refusal of Bussia to permit the 
iiiteriereuce of England and France in ihe nfiaini of Poland in 
1863, in tho audacious repudiation of a leading proviskm of the 
'I'reaty of XNiris while tho bYanco-Oorman war was going on, and 
in the momentous step In ken by Russia in 1875 when siie forbad 
an nnpruvtOced attnek of Germany on France, and gained the 
undying Jmtred of Prince Bi.^maivk, tho hand of Prince Gortscha- 
kofl'isio be traced more ck'arly than the hand of the Osar. In 
subordiuato matttn'S'mKi in distaut scenes the Czar has fraqanally 
bad a policy crotited for him by adventurous oflicials wbo llavt 
pushed forward the limits of his Empire or bis iufluence, and wbo 
nave taken ihnir chnneo of Itciiig rewarded or di8grae<^. Their 
zeal bus generally beon rewarded, but this is a part of tbo 
traditional policy of Itussia, and had scarcely anything to do 
with the pcT-sonal views of the J*hnperor. But that Ale»- 
nndor JT. should Imvo been so habitually guided by the tra^ 
ditional policy of Bussia must be taken iQtoi> account when am 
estimato is iKung formed of his life and chanicter. It may 
perhajis be said of him iliat he was a man who had strong im¬ 
pulses, but who yet was not impulsive. lie'bed that kiiKf of 
good sense which warns a sovori'ign, however peMverful, tbat bo’ 
must not go too far, must avoid eemmiUing bliiieelf, and must bo 
ready, if necessary, when he 1ms got far onougb in one direerioo, 
tu move in a diileront and perhaps nn opposite one. Before tbo 
emancipation of the serfs he told tbe refractory nobility Uiat Imwao 
Czar and should enact what he pleased; but afbortiie ema&ipa- 
tioii lie told tlie disappointed peasants that he was Czar, and loat 
not n line could be altered in that which be had enacted. Nor 
was it merely good sou.se and firmness that kept him from filing 
too far in tho path of reform. He was noh a praioSo* 
phical rofornier or an oiilightened) oonstitutiolini moitunb> of 
the Western type. Ho was befeve all things tbo-Osar, and 
bo never shrinkod from acting as Gzare have been aooustomed 
to act. Ho sanctioned tho criieltiiBB’ by which Poland was 
driven into revolt in 1S63, aud tho ruthless tyranny by which, 
when the revolt wus cru8h‘»d, all classes in Poland alwva the 
peasants w^ern ground to powder in the Russian milh Sbcrit, 
and more tSibeiia, aud ever more and more Siber^. wiur ah 
much his answer as it had been that of any of his predeotlMore to 
the appeals of a.s})iring subjects. Ho was as ready to retskfore/ 
ul'tur the fashion of Gzars, iu small things as in great; aod^batliig 
ordered hie young men to learn Bcienee to open their rnksds, fals 
suddenly oraored them to learn classics to- close their mindlk# Hb > 
was as powerless, and jierhaps, as time went on, us UBwillklg, M 
any other Czar to remedy tbe confusion of Bussiaii finonoa/or to 
check the corruption of Bussian officials* In his days tholserib 
have been emancipated, and tho country has -been what in termed 
covered with n network of railways—that ia, seme lifies bttPnbm 
made whore they were wanted, and some where they ware not 
wanted, to an extent net insignificant inao'vast abpa^ Otb^ 
wise, there ia probably no great diffeieombetwaw^tbfi EwlriilW't 
to-day and the Russia ef a quarter of OMrtnry aM. 

The later years oftha Gaarwere clouded with war, mmntion, ^ 

attempts on his life, and those domestic trovlM of bis 6wn creating 
whicb jrere boti^ to tho public fty b|a meant marriage vritbcha 
Pnmoess Dolgorooki. Whataver bis firaltn«fiay%ave reen,bowia 
a tlbdaip^heatted, oohipaasioiiatcr, and couregeoua man. Basbip^e 
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the Tnrkith war hA was in a moat unhappy poeitioD. 
Be hod the good sense to ahstoin from a task for which he was so 
toteUy unfit m thatoidireetingmilitHfy operations. Ileootild only 
wt and in a lonely Bulgarian town, hearing the sad accounts 
ol hie fiuthfol soldiers being cut down by thousands in what 
•sealed an ioefibctual etniggle, Tisiting the wounded iu the hos¬ 
pitals, and so atrieken with, sorrow that in thoir ftir-otf homes 
his auhjectSi|ngnii to tm, and almost to worship, in llieir dzar the 
ffreatestand^most aiiblliiie of sufTorors. Prom the timo when hia 
life was aUempted at Paris iu 1867 he was noticed to bo nn 
•^Itersd man. He was conscious that ho had done much for his 
. ^people, aad lie bad been taught the bitter lesson tlmt no nmoiiiit 
of welinlottiir can midce the life of a Ozor safe. After tlie end 
of the 3 \iriarii war, he found that not only was his life ex¬ 
posed to dsfliger, but that a knot of persons were detf^rmiued 
to kill him. Ho was shot at by a retired officer, the train 
in which he was aupposod to be traTolling was blown up, the room 
in the Winter Pakoe in which be bad by the merest accident not 
eat down to dinner was shattered, and now the end has really 
oome, and he has been killed. Ho had shown on Bundny last his 
habitual coaiage b^ insisting on going out to a review in spite of 
wery positive warning, and he displayed in the lost act of hiu life 
• kis habitual bcindness by refusing to escape from further danger 
anttl be had seen to those wounded by the lirst missile. After the 
Wrttempt of the Winter Palace hn would neither abdicate nor retire 
into prrvacy, but ho placed all the executive authority in the 
hande <ef Oount Melikofl^ and only watched moix) or k'S.<i 
closed kow his substitute went on. I’he experiment was 11 siu;- 
nefisfju tone in many respects. Uussian socie^ seemed to bo bn- 
ginniog to breathe a little more freely, a kind of liberty was given 
to the press, systematic inguiries were made into tlm wante of the 
nromoes, order reigned in Rut>sinn towns, and at last Count 
hlelikofl'saw his way <to abandoning bis exceptional position, but 
retained his power in the guise of on ordinarv Minister of the 
finkvior. In the background stood Alexander If. like the spoctro 
•of Oxardom, not directing, not reigning, but existing with tho 
lawful majesty and latent umuipoLence of the Ozar, until his 
•enemies should socoeed iu bringing bis mnurnful, but not iindigni- 
ified, existence to un end. He had ii\dd hia life, ho Liul wrought 
ibis work, and perhaps a sudden end violent death was the best 
means of endearing his memory to his pcf>plo, uud ]o1>ting the good 
he had dona live^after him. 


A POLITICAL rOT-PGURllT. 

vw^'king ago one of our ronteraporavics made a doleful 
complaiat to the etiect that “ the. hobby-horse is forgot ” iu 
political hie—in other words, that th^ lighter slimlo-i aro sadly 
Wj^pting juot now in the picture of pubJir: nttairs. As tlreci can be 
no suspicion of 11 want of imaginative, penotratiou iu Jtho qinirhir 
to which we refer—whom it lioi* jutl been diseoxiwd that Mr. 
Gladstone'is a man of iHSCufinrlv calua and equable temperament, 
as shown’^by his wearing u black skull-cap, and goiug rourid Scot¬ 
land in the Gran/itl/jf (Jaefir- the only way iu which wo can ac¬ 
count fer^iho complaint referred to is that the complainant has 
not looked in the right pinre. -Kcr the political 'couicdy nov(;r 
ceases to bo comic-—that'ts to say,'to tho.Ht; who Imve eye.4 to hoc. 
Here are a fo\ff iustaucre coUecUsl nlniObt .at randuiu from the 
daily papers during a range of forty-c.iglit. hours on^y. \\'ts might 
amplify -tJieni considerably by extending that raigre a little, h'or 
iDStaneo, few things nterc genuinely comic, have over been spwi 
than^he mtense disgwst'cf the Badicnle at tho fahjiliratioii of iMr. 
GlamkoBe's predictions as to thocuursu of Supply on Mouduyard 
Tuesday night. The cAigenioits Liberal JM.I*. who wrote to tfho 
Tunss'dadigoaiitly proleuiing that not a single thing octMirred on 
oithep «f those aiglitB which would have prevciitiid by the 
xule^f urgency, and •arguing feom this that urgency might just 
as jtove bmn imposed, iB>ix bim.self a study for a conteui'pla- 
tive •iutlkotvrisU A -tievelist once dcficribed two of bis 

cbaMOtors as “ gaun;g-«D each other with nniutatedcountenauoeH ’’ 
for '«OBie moments iu the edent enjoymeu.! of a just loveah'd 
iuatoaoe of iug«iiao«ifl rasoalitv. Ko might nrihors gaze in silent 
«ojjiyi&ent of that Lilittral M.l*'. I'o know that such a man oxists 
is «eiaethinf^; it brings one very uc»r to the disoovery, tho 
possiUkty of which used to aaimale the thoughts of the Ute Mr. 
Oarlyie when he weditatod ea the w'kereabouts of tho stupidest 
.mum ^Kving. To have • tho 'oover narrowed to tho walls of 8t. 
Btepkon’s, to hnowlhat the bolting is not much mure than three 
hundred hod siKty to ouo against ideiitilicatioa of tho paritgon at 
thflifijBBt trial, •tod that an«-«4isy prooess of oxhaustiou would bring 
ithe-eWB down to .a very shoit figure indeed, is of itself duiigbtful. 
It Is ikoto deUg^fei still to feel sure that dho unlucky writer is 
aoti^the lease eonBokmS'Of the sublime folly of his argument. 

might^«st-« well have let me put you in irons, fer you 
hsve>kee& quite ae^uiebos if lhad." 
liQt os go bsflJ^- kewoeei, to our stimulated adventures of ferty- 
ht hoim. Jsslsod, of.oaurso, furuishes a considerable .part of 
. ^ Bsw nhsrswpg, for •instancoi, was that remark of 'Mr. 
nk m oiktti 4 ay,«that plaintive ea(poslulatioD .^ith the 
GofSBOiifent. . Ikey hiid psamlsed, he said, to eneat oalgr ^vjlkKe 
dissolots miKsB% .«Dd .so Antb, oad they .had.sofiMUy 
IB retptetabk 4M m otf tiut pla^ 

The eoeaqSuiSbiOf lie plaUhrm ave^ aotl^rted. .A Anve 


faculty of seeing a joke) did not greet the truism with uproarioas 
laughter. Nobody present saw the joke, and the fact that nobody 
saw it makes it perhaps of a more delicate fiavour. Hibernisnstill, 
but less obviously delighti’ul and delightfully ahvious, was tho 
remark of another Land Ijeaguo chairman that SSKr William Har- 
cuurt was ** the I'ejected representative of n sink of iniquity.” 
The cold Saxon mind would take this for a compliment, inasmuch 
as to be rejected by a sink of iniquity cun scarcely be said to bo 
evidence of vice. But thttsu verbal asseEtions of the right of self- 
government ns regards the misuse of sense and the Koglish lan¬ 
guage pale before the ideo.eunt liction or f(u*.t with which tho 
Bevorond Air. Keniiov, I’.l'., regaled his flock at Enuia a day 
or two ago—the Sforct liistory of the Irish Church Disestahlish- 
nient, ami also of tlio con.itint fears which have arisen in 
ultra-Bi‘oic£tuut minds as to Mr. CladsioMe's religious souiul- 
UHSs. It was not the (Jlorhenwcll explosion which determined 
Mr. GhidHtone to disc8tabU.£h the Iri.*>h Church. That act was a 
kiiul of earnest of his conversion. But, after all, “ when every- 
tiiing was prepared to receive him, and the alUir candles were 
lighted,'’ Cardinal AVisemnn received u letter from him stating 
that he had clianged his mind. Tho wrath of a prince of tJio 
Church, trilled with iu this manner, may bo better imagined than 
described. And then tho waste of the caudles! It is only to bo 
honied thnt tho Cardiiuil, having book and c.aiidlo all ready> 
and doubtless bell ako, did not at once fulminate his must elabuiato 
curses at the heed of tliiS must uiiaeasuuahle changer of his mind. 
And yet, ua Lamb w'oiild Imvo said, can there ho anything iu tho 
story 'r For Mr. tllmlsLoiic certainly haw bmui known to change his 
mind with great i*ti]iidity, and the lighting of the candles is a 
valuable piece of circumslautlnl evideuce. If Father Kenney had 
a piece of nno whicli hfi could satialy impartial obaervors had been 
actually lighted, it w ould be very serious. Pleasant, again, is it to 
coii.sider the arguriKuits of Misa Anna Parnell on the subject of 
outrages. At a meeting of tho London branch of tho Ladies'^ 
Lninl Longue, JVli.^i.s Puruoil undertook the castigation of Mr. JeSse 
Colliiiga, who objects to putragea on cattle. AVith convincing^ 
limxi Mis.s Panu'll allowed that it wius iniposaible fur her hrothav 
to dcjiouiico uiilntges, because such deuuuciation would be- 
cquiviileiit to an acknowledgment that they hud been committed 
by bis followers. An equally strong argument woa foiuid in 
l':ict that it was tj.e persun who was unpopidar with his 
biiurs wlio.^o cal tie were houghed. The stupid iSa.xon ^inuB he 
sees in this the, act of the neighbours. Not at all ; the utl- 
popular villain does it hiiir^elf that ho m.ay got comi^nsationat 
the expense of his enemies, and so revenge himself on tksm. 
Nuthiiig can be clear.'!'. As u.'^uiil, however, with Irish defenders 
of cruelty to nnimala, Mias i’lu'nnll eTuIeavonred to carrjiktbo 
war into tho enfuiy's country. Walking through an OTWto- 
cratic Ijondon square, it seems (the story begins rather like the 
uidiiclcy joke which hist Liimb’s unfortunate, friend his place on 
the. “Grade Mi.'-s ParnoU met a cat. Miss Parnell lias a weM^- 
netis for eats, and we parenthetically but heartily wish she had 
a wotikuo.'>.s for nothing worse. So the oat and tho ogitatrix 
exchanged courtosiG.s, and the agitatrix gavo food to the hungry 
cat. The populace flocked round her, and informed her that it 
W'as tho custom of tho brutal Shxou to abandon his oats when 
li" goes from his luxurious Jxindon homo to tho castle whence he 
tyrannizc.s over a down-trodden pca.sautry. Now mai'k tho con- 
“ 111 Ire bind,” say« Miss Purnell, “ that cat would have 
been ]>ul into a blanket (not and tossed, ns the reader may antici- 
jiali*, but) “ and cariicd to tho other Jiou.se.” T’rom a rather ioti- 
inafi! acquaintanco with the manners of tho Lngli.sh cat, wo dmibt 
whether that independent animal would relish the blanket. How¬ 
ever, Alir-.s Parnell has hit a real blot in the thoughtlcbsuess on 
wliieh sho oommeiits. I’erhajis she would do well to remembor 
that the cruelty which horrilit:.s I'jiglish loolcers-on is not thought¬ 
less, but deliberate and syritomatic. However, to make these jre- 
llcction.s is to treat Alisa Parnell rather tooaeriously, end, besides, 
wc promised only Deimicritoau handling of topics in this.article. 

1 two have hitherto confined ourselvos to Ireland, it is from^uo 
want of hfime subject.'^. Indeed, ns we have hinted, the deliciously 
problematir. Liberal Al.P. who has such a charming fashion of 
ariruing ought to supply food for silent laughter fur nt least a week. 
But there is plenty moiM. It mny not be true that, as some rc- 
poi'ls have it, tlio sniiior momber for Northiimpton, in the debate 
the other night about his colleague, being confused by'Air. Qorst’s 
argumente, hit upon the happy compromise of styling him ‘^the 
lion. Mr. Bradlaugli.” But if it were true, this new American¬ 
ization of our institutions would be sublimnly typical. Leas sugaes- 
tive but larger subjects for pensive meiTimeLt suggest thenuoTves 
iu Mr. Grant DuiT (who may bo surprised to find himself a cause of 
mirth), and still moro iu the New Party. How Mr. Grant Huif 
went down to the Palmerston Olub dinner at Oxford with > the 
object of assisting iu Uie praiseworthy task of bringing up yoiisg 
Libemls undor ghiss in that ungeuiul atmosphero; how ho knew 
all about the subjects on which his chiof had just said he knew 
nothittg; how he laid down an ultimatum as to terms with the 
Beers, and how very shortly afterwards it appeared that the .two 
points of Mr. Qraut Duif's ultimatum are just tlie very thjiigs 
.•which the Boers protest they will never ooucodo ; all these things 
make a pleasant story. If it be said that the Trausvual war is too 
iupojitatit a subject to regard jocularly, it may be m least xepUed 
that Mr. Grant i)ufl' is not too importilKit a personage to receive 
.suoKtseatmmt. On the whole, however, tlie homo event of tim 
last week vsKcJi deserves most attention feom the politician with 


tha‘ ttwd»wrA^i M g<y »Inih shd i n^ anparsntlyjBatllto J^ia ssnsb-of hm^ur is perhaps the forinalion *(or rather the motet 
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formativus^ for the actual formation can hardly be said to be com' 
plete) of the Now Party. The New Parly has not Battled on its 
name, or apparently on its principles. It avoids, perhaps wisely, 
the numerical aj^enations which have been in favour of late. But 
it meets assidueusly and strives to come into being. All that ap¬ 
pears to be clearly Known about it is that it includes—or when it 
comes into existence intends to include if it can—Mr. Oowen, Pro¬ 
fessor Beesly, and Mr. llyndninn, as odd a trinity aurely as any 
one could meet on a day much longer than any that March allows 
for the search. The New Party, as for as its immediate programme 
goes, appears to be mere old Chartism, writ not exactly large, but 
in diflerent letters. Triennial, instead of annual Parliaments, is 
the only alteration noticeable to a cafiiial observer. These thinm, 
however, are after all only means to an end, and it would be 
extremely interesting to kuow what the end of the New Party 
(we have no evil intentions in the use of that ambiguous 
term) is to be. Mr. Oowen would probably like to use it 
to destroy Ilusaia; Professor Beesly to exterminate the wicked 
1*000 of literary men whom ho so much hates, and who 
are given to misrepreseut the host of sovereigns like Tiberius; 
Mr. IfyndmAti to do something—what, we believe, nobody, 
not except himself, knows—with India. But, when liussia has 
bean subdivided into sixty or seventy liepublics, with man¬ 
hood Buflrage^ annual Parliaments, &c., and when the last 
literary man is dismissed to his appropriate 'J'arlarus lunid the 
plaudits of on enfranchised world, ahd when the sponge has 
oeen passed over India's debt, and over the eatabiishment of 
bar services, civil and military, what will the New Party do then ? 
To what mysterious goal will it bend its majestic steps P These 
are questions which may be answerable, but which none has yet 
answered; and the New Par^ thus continues to loom in the 
political mist, a pleasant sunjeet uf conjecture, of observation, and 
last, but not least, of amusement. 

\ Such is a sketch of the subjects contributed to the comhlut 
^ himatM by the recorded public events of some two or three days 
f only. Par be it from us to claim that we have extracted all their 
f' •Aweetaess; on the contrary, we have onl^ indicated the sources of 
/‘^that sweetness to the judicious public; and, in face of this 
^cenorouB abundance, complaints are made that there is nothing to 
if'Gu^b at. Such conduct is, indeed, in the expressive Scotticism, 
—*“■; your mercies.” 




ASUBUKNHAM HOUSE. 


"O' the losses involved were loss irreparable, there would be 
J^something almost grand in the nonchalancij with which we see 
the works of our great English architects destroyed piecemeal, 
almost without a protest, certainly without ofTectual interference. 
One by one the few beautiful buildings which relieve the mono- 
TOny, or atone for the vulgar pretentiousness which is the charac¬ 
teristic of modern London, disappear, and with them page after 
page of history is wiped out, and a crowd of memories scattered 
reoriessly to the winds. Wren's works are rapidly becoming fewer. 
Temple JW—that unjustly decried but really dignified gateway, not 
unworthy of its great architect, and well suited to its surroundings, 
with its odd suggestions of tho Bridge of 8jghs ” at Venice, with 
all its memories of royal entries, and civic processions, and quartered 
^ traiton, and decapitated Jacobites, and spying glasses ” let at a 
halfpenny a look at the ghastly spectacle, and Johnson and Boswell 
quoting Latin verses at one another—is the latest sacrifice. Now 
it is gone the usual reaction has set in, and people begin to rogret it 
After Wren's City gateway, Wren's City churches are going fast 
St. Antholin s, withits taper spire—one of Wren's loveliest creations 
—with its sisters, St. Benet's, St. Rartbolomew's, AUhallows, and 
others—has been pounded down into Portlan^cemont, while the 
•tones of St. Mildred's, rescued from the same ignominious fate 
by Mr. Ffytcho, are still lying in that gentleman's park near 
Louth. St Mary-at-Hill, which we are glad to believe we had 
some hand in rescuing when it was attacked three years ago, is 
threatened again by the Inner Circle llailwav, aud unless a vigor¬ 
ous defence is speedily organized, its graceful domed interior will 
become a thing of the past But it is not among Wren’s works 
alone that the hand of the destroyer has been busy, witness 
Northumborland House and the colonnade of Burlington House, 
whose graceful semicircle seemed to Horace Walpole like the 
vision of a fairy palace raised in a night-time, whose pillars are 
mouldering in a rubbish heap in Battersea Pai-k. 

The most recent object marked out for destruction is Ashbom- 
ham House; not the well-known town house of the Earls of 
Ashbumham in Dover Street, so long the residence of the Bussian 
Ambassador, but the mansion of the same name in Little Dean's 
lA^ard, erected by Inigo Jones for a former member of the Ash- 
bombam family, and occupied till his recent demise by the late 
Lord John Thynno as his canonical house. It appears that the 
^ authorities of Westminster School, still shortened for room, not¬ 
withstanding the alterations which have swept away the fo^us 
"shed'' and other historic landmarks, have long since caet envious 
ayes on the range of buildings running westward from the school- 
joom (the old monastic dormitory) which lies to the south of the 
cloisters, and the site of the Befectc^, of which Ashbumham House 
teems the westernmost * 

Our applheirioDsSvere raised a few days since ^ a psxsgraph 
in fhe dinfy papers pnaouncing to the world tfaqlWcomitust 
hem mode soiiie' tm riaoe between the Governing Booy^f tis 


school and the Dean and Ohapter, by which the tenner mteht on 
the next avoidance take possession of these houses and work their 
wicked will upon them. We inquired, and found the statement 
only too true; that, unless warn^ off by indignant mtiquaries, 
the rapacious school would infallibly seise on, and destroy, Inigo 
Jones's lovely creation. While we write we read that the seid 
of the Governors has been affixed to a request to the Dean and 
Ohapter to complete the bargain. Small reverei^ would the 
school authorities show for the priceless relic of 'Jones'ii art^- 
tccture. Individually the members of the Governing Board 
may not be dead to asathetic influences, but collectively they ate 
bound to be superior to suoli weaknesses. A seventeentlMjentttr^ 
nobleman's mansion cannot meet the ^uiiements of a sohooL 
We ourselves have seen a acuola primorur kept in the magnificent 
halls of a Genoese palace, and—such is the radical difference 
between an Italian and an English schoolboy—without damage 
to its frescoed coiling and rich architoctural decorations. But we 
are sure a Westminster boy would feel strangely out of his 
element in Jones’s richly stuccoed chambers or on his pillared 
staircase ; while even in these luxurious days, a Westminster 
master might find Ashbumham House a costly and oomfortless 
domicile for his mSnaffe. But surely there can M no call for any 
haste in demolition. The circumstances of Westminster School 
are not such as to render the question of enlargement one of 
immediate urgency. Boarders are few; day-boys axe not over- 
poweringly numerous. 

But, whatever may be tho future of Westminster School, 
an earnest protest must be raised against its being allowed to 
swallow up Ashbumham House. This is indeed a building that 
London can ill afford to lose. Small as its dimensions ate, nowhere 
is tho genius of the groat introducer of classical architecture 
among us more unmistakably felt. Little as it is now known, 
the grand staircase, with its short stately flights of broad, 
low stairs, broken with dignified landings; its panelled walls and 
lovely oval lantern, which is tho chief feature of the house that 
hfia survived the conflagration of 1731 and modem innovations, 
is an architectural composition whose merits have claimed the 
attention and secured the admiration" of all who have become ac¬ 
quainted with it Sir John Soane, the architect of the Bank of 
England, a man of eccentric but original genius, thought so highly 
of it that he bad a series of drawings made to illustrate its plan 
and details, and exhibited them as instmetivo examples to his 
pupils at the Iloyal Academy lectures. A little later, the late Mr. 
George Gwilt was so struck with the beauty of the design that he 
made drawings of it with bis own hand, whim were engraved by Le 
Keux for Butler and Bray ley's Public BuUdinffi of London. The main 
order on tho first floor is Ionic, with capitals of the Roman type, 
with eight angular volutes. The columns and half-coluitos winch 
support the panelled coiling aud the boldly enriched enteblaturos 
are fluted. The oval dome which crowns the whole springs from 
twelve smaller columns also of the Ionic order, but unfixed, 
arranged in four groups of three. If there be a fault in the com¬ 
position, it is that their upper columns are somewhat too diminu¬ 
tive. The chief apartments are entered from this staircase by 
arcbed-headed doorways with very bold but somewhat heavy pro¬ 
jecting keystones. They include a drawing-room of exquisite 
proportions which was once surmounted by a cupola, and a state 
bedroom, now the dining-room, with a giaceful tribune. They 
are ornamented with heavy cornices, stuccoed ceilings, and other 
rich, but well-designed and harmonious, decorations. The ex¬ 
terior of the mansion is perfectly plain, but well proportioned. 
The front towards Little Dean’s Yard, of which there is a good 
view in Smith’s IVealminatcr. taken 1808, shows two wings and 
a slightly receding centre, in nark rod^brick, with a unlfoim rai^ 
of tall narrow sash windows lighting the principal flo<m The 
northern face looks out on the interior wall of the demolished re¬ 
fectory of Westminster Abbey, with the Confessor's Norman 
arcade below, and Abbot Litlington's decorated windows and roof 
corbels above. The site of the great hall (130 feet long^by 38 
broad) forms the garden of this and the adjacent hou^ now oc¬ 
cupied by Mr. Turle, the venerable organist of the Abliy. Traces 
of the conventual kitchen have been discovered at the south-west 
angle. 


The history of Aabburnham House is somewhat obscure. 
Britton, more than half a oentuty back, speaks of ** the di^ulty 
of reconciling and combining the varied and vague traditionaxy 
annals of nearly two centuries.” Nor, though there could be lit^ 
difficulty in working out the history from the Ohapter records, 
do wo know that anything has limn since done to eluoi^te 
it. We have explains that it is said to have been designed 
by Inigo Jones for one of the Ashburnbam family. The 
history of the family, **one,” writes Fuller, **o£ stmndous 
antiquity, which hath been equalled by its eminence^would 
point to the celebrated ^Jaok Ashbumham jL the tnillad and 
mthtel attendant of Charles I., his confidant and ooflipanion 
both in his flight from Oxford to Southwell in 1646, and in 
hie escape from Hampton Court to the Isle of Wight the next 
year, os the person ter whom the mansion was bwt. He was 
born in 1603, and was the eldest son of £fir John AriitoniQtt, 
who is handed, down to postbuinous teme not vm eni^tewy, iaKis 
son's Aitaph in the church of Ashbumham In Siissa£ tebuilt by 
him after he had retrieved his fortunes by ptsirilge, eff ^ibat on- 
tertunato Person whose good Kataxe and fnmk Dira^ritwtowsrds 
his l^ienls isdeeply engaged for them, seossritaM him te sell 
the Iratate which hod be^in hia^Foray Itiig before theCono 
^ttesl(P) and oUfthe Estoiim hod ^where,motiving to hie 
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'Wift and aix Obildren the leait Sabatance.'^ Inasmuch as the 
epitaph goes on to aav that within two years of the easy-going 
. gentlemanb doathi which happened in *1620, ^'not one of his 
ohUdran but 'leas in Oondition rather to be helpful to others than to 
want support themseLves,*’ Jack Ashburnbam may well have been 
in a position to employ the leading architect of the day when be 
wae in the aenith of his fi&me (the Ranq[uetting House, White¬ 
hall, woa.built between 1619 and 1621) to erect his town mansion 
in the ihahionable classical style. The site for his mansion, pro¬ 
bable at that time a strip of useless unoccupied laud adjacent 
to the old ruined Kofoctory, would bo probably obtained on n 
lod(f renewable lease from the Hean and Obapter. In 170H 
,/ we find his grandson John, the first Lord Ashburnham, re¬ 
siding here, having been married ten years before in West¬ 
minster Abbey. He could not, however, have made this house 
his usual place of abode, for his death took place in 1710 at 
his house in Southampton Street, near Bloomsbury Square.” 
The house remained in the possession of the family twenty years 
longer, until 1730, when the lease was purchased by the Crown of 
his SOD John, vmo that same year, ** in consideration of hia great 
baexats," had been raised to an earldom. The object of the pur¬ 
chase was to secure a place for housing the King's and other 
libraries belonging to the Crown, including the celebrated Cottonian 
library of manuscripts, which, after their purchase by the Crown 
in 1706, had remained six years, together with the other collec- 
iKons, in the old Cotton Iloiiso, at the back of the former House of 
Commons, which afterwards became the residonco of the Coui- 
moiis' chief clerk, in vain o.xpcctation of the erection of the now 
library, the erection of which had boon ordered by the Act of 
Purchase, and ^d then been removed, in 1712, to what remained 
of Essex House in the Strand. From Essex TIuuso the manuscripts 
w;ere removed back to Westminster in 1730, and placed in Ash- 
bumham House, under the care of one Mr. Bentley, the deputy of 
his ((Teat namesake l)r. liobert Bentley, the celebrated Master of 
Trinity, who had been mode Keeper of the King's l^ibraries 
throughout England, in succession to Justol, in 1694. Dr. Edward 
Gibson, afterwards Bishop of London, had boon a rival eandidato 
to Bentley; but the place was actually given to one Mr. Thyuiie, 
with whom a compromise was efiected, which was no secret at the 
time, Bentley engaging, on his resigning his post to him, to pay 
him 150/. out of the yearly salary of 200/. 

Scarcely had these invaluable collections been placed in their 
new repository when they were near being burnt to asJius, to the 
incomparable loss of literature and the world. In the early 
morning of October 23rd, 1731, a lire broke out in the house 
which, in Dr. Monk's words, did much damage to the (biloiiian 
collection, and was very near destroying the whole united 
treasures” (Zt/s ii. 308). lieutley, wo are told, hnp- 

|)Qned to be in town, at his post, and hastened to the rescue of the 
imperilled treasures, of which he was the oillcial guardian, 

. assisted by Speaker Onslow and others hastily aummoned from 
^ their bods by the alarm. Bentley's first care was to secure w'hut 
ho considered the palladium of the library, the Alexandrine IMS. 
of the Holy Scriptures, the famous Codex A, presented to 
Charles I. by O^ril Lucar, Patriarch of Alexandria, apd then of 
Constantinople in 1628. Dr. Freind—not the famous physician, 
Dr. John Freind, confined in the Tower by Walpole ns privy to 
Atterbury’s plot, end charged by him with blackest treason, but 
aubse^uently^ basking in Koval favour as physician to (^uocn 
Caroline, wifo of Gooi^o 11 ., but bis brother, “ Doctor Bob,” 
Head-Masten of Westminster School—was one of the earliest on 
the spot; and, in his letters to Lady Saudon, he draws an am using 
|MCture of the great scholar seen issuing from the burning house 
u his flowing dressing-gown, a huge periwig on his head, and the 
Codex under his arm. This catastrophe reduced the manu- 
^ript volumes from* 958 to 861, of which as many as 105 
wore almost hopelessly scorched or shrivelled. Tlio patient 
mdustry and delicate manipulation of the late Mr. Plantes 
succeeded in restoring fifty-one of these damaged volumes 
|p legildlity, and subsequent Keepers have recovered others whose 
barred condition seemed past remedy. We may here mention 
th^' after thb disaster the collections were removed to t he old 
Dormitory of Westminster School, their lost migration before 
l 9 ie year 1752, when they were given to the British Museum, and 
found a resting-place in Montague House.” 

In 1739 Ashburnham House once more reverted to the Chapter, 
the xumiiinder of the lease having been purchased of the Crown 
<ittt of money granted by Parliament for the repairs and improvo- 
ment of the Abbey and its precincts, which were then being 
vigorously prosecuted under Dean Wilcocks. He “ being n genUe- 
suau of tsato and judgment,” according to Gwyu, had courageously 
awept awav no fewer than four prebondal houses, which were 
^esttingunderthe walls and encumbering the cloisters of the Abbey. 

* 4*0 oompensate for the loss of these Ashburnham House, the part 
damaged by the fire having been pulled down, was bought and 
divided iifto two residences, which were assigned to Dr. Welles 
and Dr. Barker. At the be^nning of the present century Ash¬ 
burnham House was for many years the residence of Dr. 
Andrew Boll, the founder of the ** Bell Scholarship ” for olergy- 
men’o aona at Cambridge, and the introducer of the once famoua 
'^^M^raa eyatem” of mutual inatruction in our primary a^oola; 
the^kecuzeor of the pupil-teacher ayatem which has rendered the 
•eddbatiottlaf our notional achoola ao mu6h moT#thon>ugh and 
•>«fiioient| and haa kept up a conatant aupply m well-trained 
teadhera. BelS'a was a atapugly marked dharact^ and hia eervioea 
]io the cauae of primary education both .pi Iwa and Engluid 


deserve to be remembered; but he was possessed by such an over- 
weening sense of the importance of his ** discovery ” that, in the 
words of his friend and literary executor Southey, it “ left no 
room in hia heart and soul for anything else,” while the fear that it 
was failing of just appreciation, and his jealousy of the rival 
system establish^ on the same linos by Jos^KLancaster, made 
it perpetual torment to him, whatever writes Southey, 

may ultimatuly peodiico to others.” From nu exaggerated 
esiiuiate of bimsolf and his work Boll nourished “ a sure con¬ 
viction that the more fully he was known, tbo higher would be 
the opinion formed of bis character, so that whatever related to 
him would bo deemed of importance by posterity ” (Southey to 
May, 1833). He therefore never destroyed a paper, nnd Southey 
describes with dismay the sacks full of letters and documents of 
all kinds sent down to him at Keswick to sort, arrange, and 
publish. Too bulky for the narrow limits of Greta Hall, already 
filled to overflowing with his own books nnd literary collect!one, they 
wera deposited in a building at tho cud of his garden, where Bell's 
amanuensis spent eovoral months parting the precious from the vile, 
for Southey's inspection. Again and again dues the I^aureate groan 
over the uncongenial work, lor which his 1,000/. legacy was felt 
to be but an insutlicient compensation. A still later occupant who 
has illustrated Ashburnham HouCe was the brilliant poet, essayist, 
and historian, Henry Hart Milmnn, who resided in it till his 
nomination to the Deanery of St. Paul's in 1849. ^ 1 '^ tenant, 
as wo have said, was tho late Sub-Dean of Westminster, Lord 
John Tliynne, a very worthy specimen of the dignified aristo¬ 
cratic clergyman of tho older goneratinn which it is tho fashion 
now to dispar(^*e, but whose liigh-bred courtesy, quiet dignity, 
and faithful discharge of the duties of his oflico*it is easier 
to admire than to imitate. It would bo an additional source 
of regret if his death wore to be followed by the demolition of 
the noblo house wliich was in such true liarmony with his stately 
bearing. Tho expressed intention of the Dean and Chapter to 
resist the threatened spoliation is extremely sati.sfactory. Chapters 
are but trustees, and are bound to hand on to their successura, 
unimpaired what they have received from those who have flJ)no 
before them. ^ ^ 


“ nitER iiABnnv* . 

T he capabilities, ambitions, nnd porsniial adventures of 

have Dcon hitherto greatly neglected in tho literglure oS.ihfei^ 
and allegory. Tho world, which seldom looks below tho swSicq, 
regards with contempt an animal which po.8soi!ses such ridicii|[*7l^ 
inadequatu weapons of Helf-defeuco and such deplorable 
personal courago. Tho rabbit has, it is true, a pleasing exterior, Mlh' 
a graceful head, expressive, though melancholy, eyes, piMiuros^e 
ears, nnd sensitive mouth; yet, oven with these advaiuages, bo 
ofi'ors little scope for a writer of fable, hecauso it seems impossible to 
endow him with any single quality which commands respect. One 
cannot admire a follow-creature who meets every danger, ifal or 
imaginary, with instant and precipitate liight. We may venerate 
meekness as a ^cardinal virtiio in the abstract; but when a person 
is meek, not from a sense of duty so much as from weakness of 
frame, absence of claws, and cowardice of disposition, that person 
is commonly little thought of. It is perhaps also against a rabbitthat 
he belongs to so numerous a tribe; it seems ns difiicult to single 
out ono rabbit from a warren as one berring Irom a shoal, he is 
one among millioos, rapidly multiplying, though rapidly destroyed; 
ho would uverniii tbo whole round world, and eat up every g;‘een 
thing that therein is, but for his enemies, who devour tho dc- 
vourer. Then there is something contemptible in belonging to a 
race no member of which was ovur in any warren—though the 
memory of tho oldest inhabitant is short indeed—known to dia 
a natural death. Other animals, again, jiossess distinct character¬ 
istics which connect them with the onioliuns and qualities 
of man; there are spiritual correspondences”; they become 
types of human character; wo liken our fellows to them; one 
is a woli for appetite, a pig for earthline.ss, a monkey fur 
tricks, a bulldog for tenacity, a mole for bliLdiiess, a skunk for 
general disagreeablenes^, or a bandicoot for baldness. When 
such a compariaoD is set up, tho most stupid observer knows 
at once what is meant, and sees before him, in rude but efl’ective 
outline, the mannor of tho man. But what, one asks in sorrow, 
are the distinguishing characteristics of a rabbit P and what 
would be thought of a man who wns likened to a rabbit P W® 
should picture to ourselves a creature wit! 1 no fight in him, without 
any strength or any resource in danger, or any hope except to 
live and enjoy; a man born to be plundered; the natural victim of 
every rogue; whose more appearance would be an invitation to Ml 
foxes, ferrets, weasels, martins, stoats, and polecats to come and de¬ 
vour their prey. He would bo imaglued, in short, to havo been bom, 
like tho rabbit, for no other purpose than to satisfy for a few 
moments tho ever-hungry maw of nis enemies; to fill, for^a brief 
space, the Universal I*ot. 

Those be truths, and it might soem hardly worth while to stato 
them; hut there are spociaj reasons why, at tlio present mouiont, 
by way of amende honofaUef we should confess uur late low opinion 
of the rabbit, for we must be immediately pre^mred to change that 
opinion altogether, and to regard the despised creature for tho 
future with respect and admiration. We havo, in fact, been 
recently introduced to a collection—short as vot, but^ we hope 
still growing—of genuine legends^-isfabl^ and gesta in which 
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tlM rabbit ahnwa himself a fellow quite superior to hia pirrioas 
reputation, and, indeed, full of reaoiirce, cuuDt&frt wit, and mirth. 
It will be a inutfer of rejoicing to every candid mind to feel 
that this animal, too, has at len^ joined those creatures with 
whom children brought up to eympiithiKe. Hencofortb, 

whether he is with onion sauce, or roasted, or curried, bo 

will be looked upon with more respectful eyes; classical associa¬ 
tions will gather round the dish ; and the knowledge of bis many 
good qualities will doubtless improve his flavour. 

Let us 8upposi(3 that, by some lucky chance, a copy were to be 
found of the famous “ lleuart ” story in its most primitive form, 
that in which it left tlm brain of the ingenious person who con¬ 
nived it or flrst adapted it to the social conditions of his tiino. It 
is easy to trace the groat complicated allegory, with iiU its addi¬ 
tions and later growths, back to an early form. Tho story of 
how snrorior stronglh may bo mot by cunning is on© which 
would bo naturally interesting at a time when the world 
was a great d(?al vexed by strong men strongly armed, always 
hungry, and always wanting meat and wino for nothing. VVlmt 
more natural ulkgory than the quarrel of the wolf and the 
fox P The earlio.st lorm of this lugend would contain nojio of 
those envenomed sayingH which mark the hatred of an oppressed 
people; none of the vn>(iimmoo8^ none of the discordances, the irre- 
levancios, the intrusions of erudition, and the multiplicity of 
allusions, wliich are foiiutl scattered up and down the great cycle 
of Rmnrt. from Iteimirdm Vulpon to Ilenart le Contrf^ait. It 
would be the simple tale of how tho cunning beast outwitted the 
strong beast. Later on will loj found allegorir.od resistance to 
tho King, the Ohurcli, and the Law. Hut in the first plain, un¬ 
varnished tale Henard lives in the little country house with 
Hormeline his wile, and his sona Percehaie, Malebranc-he, and 
Rovel; he in no W’lijr resembles a hem of early French epic; ho 
is not brave; ho performs no gi'eat «3xploita; he is assistnd by no 
magicians; his desire is simply to bring his enemy to discomH- 
ture and death, and then to live at homo undisturbinl, ns any 
^simple country gcntloman might wi.sh. It is strange that this 
satM tale of cral‘t against strengtli, ouce so popular, between the 
Klifno and the Loire, should be found in the plantations of the 
Sautliern States, and should Ijavo heim tlio principal delight and 
coiiH^lation of the negrijcs in their long years of sorvitiidtj. Yet, 
uolcps the editor of the storio.s called Uncle litmus (London; 
David Dogue) bus misled tho world, this is actually the case; 
frota ^ne generation to the next the slaves handed down their 
how by wit, dexterity, and cmfl the rabbit defended 
himsof sncctissfuily agaiust his enemies. 

Mjf-Jt>el Ohandier Nanis, who introduces us to Uncle Remus, 
thifiWit necessary to nasiiro us that his intention is entirely 
aetiutii^we like those who amuse us to bo serious—and he 
gO(f8 on to assert that the legends which be has collected arc 
flofamiKl^ ia tho South that they have “become part of tho 
domestic history of every Southern family.'’ Many of them, it 
is true, are familiar in other forms, a fact which w'e leave to pro¬ 
fessors of folklore for explanation; we may, howev»-‘r, record the 
fact one or two sre cnmiuou not only among the negroes 
of the Oaroliniis, but among the Anniaonieu Indians, and also in , 
the Far Fast of Siam. The important point, howovtir, for ns is ' 
the very singula’' and appropriat- selection of tho rabbit os a hero, ’ 
because it is imniorliately obvious that of all cn^alures tho slave 
could probiibly find nono whose condition more resembled his own. 
He is the moat helpless of animals, siiiTonndod on every side by 
enemies; be is liable to attack from every quarter and from almost 
every creature; ho has no place of safety; there} i.s no law to pro¬ 
tect ^lim; he is at the caprice of his masters. Ynt tho raobit 
defeats his enemies, unjovs timir discomtiture, and gets the laugh 
on his side in the end. He is not, in the .fable, represented as 
asking resptict for his virtue, his honesty, or his truth—did over 
any one ask respnet for the black man on account of these quali¬ 
ties P He is mischievous, and, on occasion, revengeful; ho 
is not doprea«»od by his condition; but, on the other Imnd, is gay, 
marry, aprightly, full of wit and of fun. These are the qualities 
which the slave must present to his masters. And, like the rabbit, 
ho must show no distrust, soom to suspect no danger, pretend 
blind contidence, seem easily seduced by honied words; and yet, 
when his enemy is once within his grasp he will, also like the 
rabbit, be ready to innl him ulive. 

The language of the negro ns given by Mr. ITarris differs some¬ 
what from that to which Mir. Stowe and other writers of nigger 
patois have accustomed ns. It is not always easy to underaland 
It, and perhaps one might iind fault with the spelling. For instance, 
the word brer (brotliei) would, wo think, from our personal 
observation bo more correctly written “ burrer,” but perhaps Mr. 
Ilurri.s knows bear. The stories principally turn on the following 
motif. “ Jiiiir Fox bin doin’ rfll dat ho could l‘er to ketch Brer 
Babbit, en Brer Rabbit bin doin’ all ho could fer ter keep 'im 
it,” Thus Brer Fox spies his friend afar off “ lopiii up 
big rood,” and invites him 'with a friendly compliment to stop 
lor a cbht. Brer Rabbit declines to do so on the ground of being 
** monstus full of fleas however, not to show distrust, he in¬ 
vites hia enemy to talte dinner with him. Brer Fox consents, but 
on the apjiointed day docs not come, preferring to lurk outside on 
the chance of picking up one of the*fiuiiily. Brer Rabbit sees 
• the tip of his tail and mngs;— 

Do place whnrbonts you spill de greaae 
lUght dar you’ro boun* ter slide: 

And wbar you tine a buneli or ks’r 
Yott’ll ||boly fM do hide. 


Kent day the Fox iovitts tbsl^hldt in nsttpo* He ■oohnlh 
and goes, flndiog the Fox •* wxpp ^p w)t^ iUnniV’ end loehnf 
“ mighty weak.’^ Bat his suefttoums are ewakeDSd by eeriew 
fact that though there is a oarviog fcnUh oa the ti&le thsre is 
nothing in the dish pan. ** * Look like yon gsrise ter have obiekea 
for dtirner, Brer Fox ? ’ sez Brer Bablidt, sesiA * T«a» Brer 
Rabbit, dey er nice, en fresh, ett tender/ ass Beer Fmc. sesea. 
Don Brer Rabbit sorter pull hie mustarsh en say, ^Tou sn't get 
no calamus root, is you. Brer Fox P I done got so low dat 1 ean’t 
c.'it no chicken ’cep'pin’ she’s seasoned np wid cnlamm root.* Fm 
wid dat Brer Rabbit lipt out ar de do’ and dodge nsong dw 
hushes.” 

Then the Fox made a Tar-ha^ ost of tar and tuipantme aid 
pot it up in the road, and waited in the bushes to sse what woidd' 
Imppen. Presently the rabbit came along and stopped, seeing thr 

“ •Ma'wniii’! ’ hcz Uror Rabbit, wssfin—‘nice wedder dhi mawBin*/ 
se>fp. 

'rar..lJul»y ain’t sayin’ nnthin’, en Brer Pox be lay low. 

“ ‘ lluw du 2 yo' hyiii’tiiiti.H auuiu ter aoguNhuato ?' $$z Brer Babbit,. 

SOaOC. 

“ Brer Pox, be wiuk his eye slow, cn lay low, en (le Tar-Baby, shs Sia’fa 
snyin’ riiilbiii’, 

“‘ilow you come- on, don? Is you deaf?’ sox Brer Bubbit, sssss. 

‘ Kazu if you is, 1 kin holler louder,’ wzee. 

“ 'I’ar-Baby stay still, en Brer l'\wt, he lay low. 

“ ‘ Yiiuer stufk up, dat a w’at yon ia,’ «ay.H Brer Rabbit, sezoe, *ai I’m. 
gwinnter kyorn you, dat’s w’nt I’m a gwincter do,* sozee. 

** Brer Pox, he nortcr chuckle in stuinnmek, he did, but Tar-Baby 
nin’t. fiiiyitr niUhin*. 

“ ‘ I’m gwinctor lam y«m bowter talk ter ’Hpecttubblo fokos et hit’s .dc los’ 
nek,* Hcz Brer Kubbit, .nozee. * Pf you don't take off dat bat en t(dl UM 
howily, I’m gwincter bus’ you wide oiM>n,’ sezeo. 

“ Tar-Baby Slav atill, on Brer Pox, he iuy low. 

“ Brer Ruhhit k*‘ep on axin' ’iiii, en de Tar-Baby, *hn keep <m asyin* 
nuthin’, twel preserit’y Brer Kubbit draw bank wid hit) lU’, he did, en bWp 
lie tuck Vr Hide cr de head. Right dar’a wliar he broke his merloMes jug. 
His lis’ Htu<!k, en he cun't pull loow. Du tar hilt 'im. But Tiu'-B&l;^, sbe- 
Ktay Hlill, en Brer Fox, he lay low. 

J'lf you don’t lemiiie loose, I’ll knoek you agin,’ sex Br(*r Rabbit, nam, 
en wid lint he fnteh ’rr A wipo wid do udde’r han*, en dnt itttick. Tar-Buty, 
she ain’t Bayin’ niiMiiir, en Brer Fox, he lay low. 

Tu’n the Ioom', fW’ J kick do natal stuffin’ outen you,’ sea Bror Rabbit, 
sezee, bnt do I'lir-Baby, hlie ain’t Hayin’ nothin*. She dw iiilt on, en der 
Brer Rabbit lose de u>^e or hi.s feet in’de same way. Bn‘r Pox, ho lay low. 
Den Brer Babbit aipudl out dat ef de Tor-Baby (imi't tu'a ’Jm Jooao ho butt 
’cr craiikflided. Kri den he butted, en bis hefd got, stutifc. l>en Brer Pox, 
he Ha’ntcred fort', lookin’ dez cz inneroencez wuuuor yo’ mammy’s moolun'- 
birds.” 

The way in which the Rabbit extricates himself from the- 
difficulty^ is, oddly enough, exactly the same as that in which, in 
tho Persian story translated by I'rofessor Palmer, Rustam esonpos 
from Akwan Dev :— 

“ ‘ Well, I speck I got you di« time, Bror Rabbit,’ nczee; * maybe I ain’t 
but 1 speck 1 is. You bcim niniiiii’ rouu’ here flassiii’ nttcr me n mighty 
long time, but I Bjjeck you dmiu nrmic ter de oen’ er dn row. Ytiu bin 
cuitiif up yo’ CHjHTH I'll bouiiem’ ’roiin’ in dis n.'ihorhood oiitwcl you come , 
ter b’lccve vo'seT de iioas er do whohj gang. Kn deu yiiiior lUlei^ somc're 
whnr you got no l)izni;:V, scs Brer Fox, Hezee. ‘ V\ ho ax you far tor come 
cn strike up a ’(luuiiilenee wid didi yer Tiir-nid)y ? En who stuck you up 
dwr -whar you iz ? Nobody m de roiin’ woivil. You des tuck en jalu 
yo'ie’f on dai Tnr-Biby wiihiiit waitin’ fisr eiiny invite,’ sea Brer Fox, 
hOzMi, ‘ en dm-you en dar you'll .stay twcl I lixes uf* a bresii-pUe and, 
fires liur up, kuze I’m gwiiieLer bubbycue you diH day, sho,’ sez Bnur Fok, 
M'zee. 

“Den Bror Rabbit talk niighly ’umble, 

“ 1 don’t keer w’nt you do will nif, Brer Fox,’ sezerc, * «o vou don’t fling 
me in dat bricr-pateh. Rooh’ me, Bier Fox,’ Mzoe, * hut doii^ fling me 
dut brier-patch,’ wzei*. 

“•Hit’s so iniieh trouble fer ter kindle a ficr,’ sez Brer Fox, sezoe, ’dst 
1 speek I’ll h.itter hang you,’ sezi'C. 

“ ‘ ll.ing me den t>z liigli as you pleago, Brer Fox,’ acz Brer Rabbit, eczee,. 

‘ but do fer goodiiesH' Hake don't fling me in dnt brier-pateli,’ Bczee, 

•' ‘ I nin’t got no string,' hcz Brer Fox, seaec, ‘ eu %iow I gpeok 1*11 hattel' 
drown you,* sezee. 

“ ‘ Drown me des ex deep «z you ploaHo, Brer Fox,’ hcz Brer Rabbity 
sezHO, •• but do don’t fling nm in dat brier^ateh,’ sezeu. 

“* Dcy oin’t no water iiigli,’ sez Brer Fox, sfczee, ‘cu now I speck I*il 
batter skin yon,’ suzee. « 

“‘Skin me. Brer Fox,* sez Brer Rabbl^ hozcc, *flnatob out my eyebelli,. 
t’fir out my yenm by de rootH, en cut oft' my legs,’ aezoo, • but* do plsfw, 
Bi«r Pox, don't fling me in dat brier-patch,'^sezee. 

“ Co’se Ttrer Fox wmiter hurt Brer Rabbit bad ez h<} kin, so he cntch ’lot. 
by de behime legs cn slung ’iin rigbl in de tniddle or du brior-patcfa.” 

I'rcsontly the Fox seas the Rabbit a long way up the hiUp “ settin' 
cross-legged on a chinkapin lug, koamiu" de pitch outeu hia hair 
wid a ^ip,” and from this position of vantage he oalls to the 
Fox, “Bred en bawn in a hrier-patoh, Brer Fox—bred eu> 
buwn in a hrier-^patchI” This stoiy is a fair specimen of 
nil. Had wo space we should like to quote tho tale of how Brer 
Rabbit makes Brer Fox put on saddle and bridle, and rides him, 
as the lady rode Aristotle in the fabliau, into the preoenoe^^ 

“ Miss Meadows on the girls,” It is instructive, too, to m itiL' 
how he fooled the Turkey Buzzard and turned the ♦ ftW tii OA 
the Fox who wanted to smoke him out of the obinRi^; hoW' 
he destroyed the Wolf; how he patched up a friondshm with thw 
Fox; went out hunting with him and got all the gnmeibr 
how he devoured all the butter; and how ho brought Bior 
to unmerited disgrace, with other etorieSi which wa poit 
over. To sum up, the stories, as was oaid before, a^uld eflMta 
evolution in the ^nand eotimote md repatatw «f 
the Rabbit. More than this—they .point *10 «a& imuMMO 
open for thosethrho ore in searoh of new dbaraetar, new wiwiif 
an(i new dialMi^ The Wiggo of % Southern Jfltotii Im 
hitherto only belt ihltchid} num 
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MiMeetot aortiait ofEhenwer.” hb. Hum show* 
tM Im k InH of owioas 0t««iM^ traAitioai, and wpentitiooo. 
Bnt at^t ao ooe hfui ooUeotad them aod eet them dewe. Ooljr 
« Yhyitiiaii, indfed, or a Oizoltiwm, or Georgifuif would be 
•oomiwteiit do so, baeauBe only one bora and brought up 
tbe people ** baarn aad bred iu de brier patch ” could do 
Juatioe to tuair tanguage, know how to get at their traditiouai 
•aodundeMtaiid their aiiB^e satire. 


ram m and the concordat of i8ot. 

A OONTBOVEBSYt arimog originally out of the AbbiS Mortinb, 
etEktaies on ** l^tuoUem ”—noticed at the time iu our 
icolmnnH-^a bnng carried on between him and one of our -weekly 
cootempoianea as to the precise relatione of Church and State 
AStehliebed the Concordat of Pius VII. with Napoleon in 
i80i. The Abhd has lately republished in a volume, entitled 
jiaip/toafi MituaUtm as seen by a OxlholiQ and Foreijfner, iho 
jyspora he contributed to the Ifijteteenik Centwy and Cimtem- 
eomry. In one of these, it may he reinembered, he ialls foul of the 
Srsetsaniem of the I«>igH»h Church in no measured terms, the 
point Bpecially dwelt upon being the appointment of the Hishops 
Dj tbeoivil power ** through a Minister who may be anything, even 
.as Alhsiat.'’ In reply to this hia reviewer in the Spectator not 
unnatunUly called attention to tbe terms of the Concordat of the 
Pone with Napoleon I., which ho himself summed up thus: 
a The First Consul nominates a hundred bishops [there were only 
sixty by the by] and tlte Pope institutes them. They nominate 
the psnsh priests, and these are paid by the State. They take 
the oath [to the Gunstitutiou]. The pnosts who do not submit 
are transported." Napoleon added with chanu^teristic urbanity '- 
his atnoerity is more open to mieatlon—that he was himself in- 
'didTarflOit to all religions, being a Mahometan iu Egypt, and a Papist 
in Franceses beat suited his conscience. To this criticism tho Ahbu 
.replied alter some weeks' delay, that tho real question is not what 
a tyrant may seek to impose, out what the Church accepts, which 
of oourse is obvious enoug^, and equally obvious is the ro> 
viewer's rejoinder that the rope did accept the Concordat, some 
provisions of which he goes ou to cite as well os certein clauses 
from the Organic Articles. On this a fresh controversy broke out, 
In whidk the TahUt has tolteu part, as to whether Pius VII. 
ever accepted the Organic Articles at all, which the Abhe denies 
and his critics affirm. It appears clear at all cveuts that in a 
• subsequent Goncotdat with Louis XVUL in 1817 it was agreed 
that only each of tbe Organic Articles were abrogated os con¬ 
flicted with tbe doctrine aud discipline of tho Church, and somo 
tbiiiy years later, whan the question was raised in the French 
Ghambera,!!! 1845, M. Thiers insisted that tho Court of Home 
was as much committed to the observance of tbe Organic Articles 
as tbs French Government. The Tablet therefore is certainly in- 
- correct in affirming that tho Pope never was a party to those 
[Organic] laws/’ while tho assertion that bo ** did not concede to 
tbe secular Government the right of rearranging the Frouch Sees, 
•or nve the secular Government the right of suppressing Sees, or 
of depriving recalcitiiuit bishops of their jurisdiction," is true, so 
far as it is true, only in so purely technical a sense that the dis- 
tinotioD indicated is practically without a diflerence. With the 
particular dispute between the Abbd Martin and his critics—none 
• of whom seem to us to be quite accurate in their statements—we 
have no desire to meddle. But the question thus raised is an 
interesting one, aud one not of purely historic interest, fur the 
Concordat mor^ the line of demarcation, not only chronological 
but moral, between tho old Gollicau Chui’ch of the middle ages 
and the ancien rdgims and the modern Ghmch of France, which 
•gare as iinliko each other aa two bodiea bearing the same name and 
identified by a common principle of national aud ecclosinstical 
continuity well can be. Moreover tbo changes elTected by the 
*OoQOordat and Organic Articles, Erastian aa tho process un¬ 
doubtedly was, may also be regarded from another and hardly less 
aigniticaat puint of view, which appears to havo escaped tbe 
notice of all parties alike engaged iu tho recent discussion. To 
•the record of what aotimlly occurred at that critical period wo will 
now turn. 

It WAS, as Banks recounts, from the field of Marengo that 
Napoleon deputed the Bishop of VercuUi to open negotiations with 
the Pope as to re^^tablishmeiit of the Catholic Church in 
France, which however could only be purchased by enormous 
•coDCABOioDs. Thesc, adds Kanhe, Pius VIL at once determined to 
malm, though including the alienation of Ohurch lands to the value 
•of 400 millmneof kancs, and tho complete reoi^oization of the 
F^r^h hierarchy and cleigy, who wore henceforth to bo appointed 
and paid by the Govemmout. A more elaborate account of the 
"proceedings about the Concordat will be found in tho third volume 
of Thiers’s Mistoire du Cattsulat ct de FFinpire, We must content 
-onrselvoB here with a brief review of the principal points of inte¬ 
rest. When Napoleon in 1^99 assumed the reins of Government 
be had the ssgwuty to perceive at once that, as a matter of politi- 
.<sal ezpedienoy and for tbe consolidation of his own power, it was 
necesBiuy to reconstitute the French Ohurch in its old connexion 
with the Eoman See. The Concordat signed at Paris July 15, 
iSoLby Josejffi Bonaparte, as representing the Freuoh Eepulffic, 
.and CBzdhud Oonialvi, as plenipotentiary of tho Pqpo, was the ro- 
snlt of these convictions. The leading principles of this remavk- 
ihle compact present am unprecedented novelty in ecclesiastical 


history, end certainly appear at firsts sight to involve a complete 
saboraiiurion of tbe Chuich to tbe civil powers. The entire ez- 
isting episcopate, whether bishops appointed under tbe ondM 
rSyitm and thus still recognizitid by the Obarch, or schismatic 
Imops holding under the Civil Constitution, were peremptorily 
required to resign their ^iees under oompulaion—only ten days- 
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tion of dioceses, reducing the number by more tbftnhalf to sixty m 
all, including ten archbishoprics, was to be at once sabstituted for 
the old one. Even the ALrebbiahopric of Bkeims, the grandest 
and almost the oldest in France, was swept away, thoi^h 
restored by Louis XYIII. in 1817. To these new Bees the First 
Consul was to nominate and tho Pope to institute, and Napoleon 
further iueistod, in spite of the urgent remonstrances of Pius Vll., 
on selecting his nominees from the ranks of tho Constitutional as 
well as the orthodox Bishops of tho old hierarchy. The Bishops 
were to appoint to parochial cures, but only priests approved by 
tbe Goverument, aud the canonical status and rights of parish 
priests were abolished. The Catholic religi<Jii was formally declared 
to be, not tbe establisbod, still less the true faith, but—“ The religion 
of the majority of Frenchmen," and, as such, was to be protected and 
paid by the Btato. The clergy were to take an oath of allegianco 
to tho Government, and a prayer for it was to be inserted in the 
liturgy. And tho whulcuiiu contiscation of Church property 
already mentioned was to be acouptod os an accomplished fact. 
In accordance with the first and most startling of these revolu¬ 
tionary arrangements tbe Popo demanded of tho Bishops of tho 
ancient hierarchy, of whom 81 still survived, tbo immediate and 
iiuconditioniil resignation of their Bees, while he addressed another 
Brief to theCoustitutiunal prelates—who had never acknowledged 
his jurisdiction—urging them to return to Catholic Unity, It is 
hardly wonderful that of the 81 Bishops, whoso vested interests 
and prescriptive rights, to say nothing of the rights of their 
Sees, were 80 contumelioualy ignored, 36 demurred to this arbitrary 
requiroineui, of whom fourteen were residing in j'kigland. Those 
who ]iorsevered in their resistance were afterwards called the 
Petite Eylise. The Conslitutiouivls had of course no locus standi 
ecclesiastically, and tlioy were forced to resign their preformefits, 
not with a very good graqe generaily, to tho i rovoniincnt at whose 
hands they ha<l originally accepted them. Moanwhile the Pope 
and'tiio First Consul proceeded at once with the rocunstructioh of 
the French Church ou the linos agreed upon without the least 
regard fur the remonstrances, protests, or petitions for delay ad¬ 
dressed to them. Tho prelates who refused to resign were summa¬ 
rily deprived, and Cardinal Caprera as legate a latere gaye 
institution to those named by Napoleon for tho new sees. It ,was 
in vain that he endeavoured to extort from the twelve Constitu¬ 
tionals, whom Napoleon insisted on including among them, a rer 
traciatiou of their previous scbisniutical oath to the Constitution 
Civile: tho First CouBul would not allow it, and the Oardiual 
succumbed. 

iu this compact, formally accepted and acted upon by Pius VII., 
the humiliation of the Church seems tolerably cumplote. There 
was however appended to the Concordat, under the name of 
Articles Onjaniquee, a further series of still more sweeping regula¬ 
tions, wliioh moreover bear more directly on jiujial claims, and of 
this supplementary code all knowledge was withheld from the 
Pope till after the Concordat had been signud. The articles 
were such as tlio following:—No document from tho Court of 
I tome w"H 8 to enter France, and no papal ouilssary to e.tercise 
his functions there without uuthori/.atiou of tho Government, 
nor might any decrees of foreign Councils, General or Provincial, 
be puffiished iu France without previous examination and'ap¬ 
proval. Appeals comme d'ubus were restored, aud cognisance 
of them assigned to tho Council of Btatc. No religious'^ 
marriugos were to ho soloinnizud by the clergy till a certificate of 
the previous execution of the civil contract had been produced. 
llostricLious wore ovon placed on the Bi&hop.s iu conferring holy 
ordors. Agsiinst these Organic Articles the Popo protested in full 
Ouusistorv, but wo have seen that a qualified a.ssunt was afterwards 
given to them, and they have iu must particulars been regularly 
eufor(M 3 d. That the Concordat, with or without the Organic 
Articles, was a direct infringement of tbo ancient rights and 
liberties of the Gullican Church, as such, thoro cuu be no sort of 
doubt, aud it is probable tliat Pius Vll. submitted unwillingly, and, 
as he himself explained >il the time, only in aider to avoid worse 
evils, to 80 daring an innovation ou tho traditional usages of 
Christendom. But there is another way of looking at tho matter 
from tho Uomau standpoint, which the succossora of Pius VII. at 
all events and their lending adherents have iievor lost sight of. 
Such a pontilf a.s Leo Xlll., who.so instincts all point in a liberal 
and constitutional direction, would have liked tho procedure even 
less than Pius Vll., but wo may safely conjecture tliat Pius IX., 
who exulted in every innovation which tended to augment his own 
prerogatives, would have eagerly caught at such an opportunity, if 
It had been offered him. There is much indeed, as ]!ilr. Jervis has 
pointed out, in the Concordat of iSoi to remind one of tlio Con¬ 
cordat of Itelognn three centuries before between Loo X. and 
Francis I., when Pope and Jiing agreed, as i 'opu and Emperor 
agreed afterwards, to saciilico for their own ends tho liberties of 
the national Ohurch, which was thus subjected to a double dicta¬ 
torship, secular and spiritual. Tho autocratic net, which by a 
single stroke of tho pen annihilated the constitution of a thou¬ 
sand years and replaced the hieiurchy of Cliarlouniguo and Bt. 
Louis by the hierarchy of the first Eiupiro, was no doubt 
dictated by Napoleon for purposes of his owu, but it wus eilecieu 
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by Pius Til. in tJio plonitudo of bis nipostolic power. And as no such 
stretch of papal prerogative had ever been attempted or dreamed of 
by the HildeornodB or Innocents of a former day, the later apologista 
of Ultrsmontanism imve taken good care that tbo newly created 
precedent shall not be forgotten. We must not enter here on the 
theological qiieNtion hotly discussed in the later middle ages, and 
deliberately loft ospn by the Council of Trent—partly in deference 
to the vigorous nimhtenance'of their juB divinum by the Spanbh 
bishops present there—whether episcopal jurisdiction is derived 
immediately from 'Shrist or mediately through the Pope. But 
there can be no doubt, as learned canonists like De Marca and 
Thomassin have shown, of the historical fact that bishops were 
originidly elected, confirmed, and consecratod without any 
direct intervention of the See of Home. And this had been tbe 
established discipline in France till tbe Concordat of Bologna swept 
away the rights of Chapters and hfetropolitans alike, reserving to 
the Crown the absolute right of nomination to bishoprics and to 
the Pope alone the conlirmation and institution of tbe royal 
nominees. One practical result of this new prerogative was 
fibown when for eleven years the Pope refused to institute the 
prelates named by J,jouis XIV., who had subscribed the Four 
Oallican Articles of 1682, and thirty>five dioceses were thus left 
vacant, till at length the bishops designate were induced to with- 
draw their signatures and thus purchase institution. It was 
perhaps a logical inference from this novel claim of tho Papacy, 
that those to whom it could absolutely assign or refuse jurisdic¬ 
tion it could also absolutely deprive. But still it was a new 
idea even among ultrauioutanes that bishops held their Sees of the 
Pope simply durmie bmeplacitOf much as Fnglish bishops during 
the reign of Edward VI. took ont commissions to act from the 
King revocable at his will and pleasure. And nothing less than 
tlu9 was implied when Pius VII., after peremptorily requiring tho 
whole French episcopate to resign their 8eos, proceeded at once 
to deprive all those who refused or hesitated to comply, and sup¬ 
pressed about half tho 8ecs by his own sole authority. 

Tho occasion for this autocratic achievement was no doubt 
flufficieotly hiiiiriliating and disastrous for the CJiiirch, but the act 
itself and in its consoquonces, tended directly to tho aggrandize¬ 
ment of Papal power. It was the avowed design of Xapoleon to 
make himself master of the Oliurcb, with the Pope for his head 
chaplain, and hence he insisted that the papal rule could not be 
too exclusive and absolute so long ns it was exercised under his 
own control. Tho canonical rights of parish pribsts wore abolished 
that they might become, as notoriously they still are in Franco, 
tho mere creatures of their bishops—“ an army to whom we say, 
march, and they march,” as a Cardinal Archbishop not long ago 
expressed it in the French Senate—while the bishops themselves 
were hhld in absolute subjection to iiome. And it is noteworthy 
that when Pius IX. started his new hierarchy in l^Jngland no 
canonical rights were bestowed on parish priests. No such prelate 
as Bosbu^ would be possible in modern Franco. And when we 
think of the great ultramontane reaction of tho present century, 
and of the master minds who promoted it, such as Lamennais and 
l)e Maistre, w'e are irresistibly reminded of Pius Vll. and the 
Concordat. Even writers like Cardinal Newman can hardly help 
xeforring in a tono of somelhing like triumph to the destruction of 
the old Gallicau Church, and tho terrible cataclysm out of 
which the new r 6 gime was horn. After a glowing descrip¬ 
tion of the horrors of tho French Revolution, when “tho 
breath of tho Lord went forth upon tbo face of the earth 
and tho very foundations of society were melting in the iiery liood 
it had kindled,” he bids us mark how “ great changes Lave been 
wrought, but not those which were anticipated. . . . The Gallicau 
Church, wit^ its much-prized liberties, and its fostered hemsy, 
i^aa swept away, and its time-bonourod establishment dissolved. 
Jansenism is no more. Tho Church lives. The Apostolic See 
rules. That See has greater acknowledged power in the Church 
than ever before.” In other words tho autocracy of Homo, first | 
formally prodaimod in the Vatican decrees, has been raised on tho 
ruins of national independence. It may sound like a paradox to 
aay bo, but it is not the less strictly true that the transaction 
wnich, when viewed in its circumstances and its agents, consti¬ 
tutes the extremest and most violent encroachment of Erastianism 
on the liberties of tho Church, which was probably so regarded at 
the moment by all concerned, has yet proved both the starting- 
point and the most conspicuous exemplitication of the pretensions 
of modern Chramontanism. 


i name of its own, call the '^Ohiffoimicra’ Althoi^b this 

strange lohality is more widely known than some othsn to which 
we may preeently refer, it is yet 10 much out of Ike waj aa 
to make it worth while to desmbe its exact whereahonts. It 
lies, then, beyond the northern slope of the hill of Mbhtmartio, it 
is bounded to the south by the Hue des Cloys and to the north by 
tho Rue Mareadet, and is completely surrounded a high stone 
wall. It covers a considerable tract of ground, and was used 
during the Commune as an artillery park. The entrance to it is 
through a large wooden door in the Rue Marcadqt, opjwte the 
cemetery of Montmartre. Before we go any further, it wiu ne well to 
warn any intending visitor that the inhabitants, although a very tole¬ 
rant folk, cannot endure the sight of decent clotnes, and that 
amongst many healthy symptoms to be noted in them^ toe most 
prominent is a deadly ab*horrence of the tall hat of civilisation. 
To attempt to take them in, on the other hand, hr any assamptlon 
of “blouse ” or of silken “ casquetto^ is absurd, however "quaint 
and curious ” your knowledge of Parisian slang may be; but they 
will be pleased by the attention, and when you come among them 
will comment ploosantly upon your good breeding and taste in 
adopting too outward habits of the country in which you happen 
to lind yourself. Such, at least, was our experience. The coup 
d'o'il when you find yourself within the entrance is a striking 
ono. Immediately boforo you lies an omn space with grass grow¬ 
ing here and there between heaps of rubbish. In the centre is a 
sort of avenue of young trees and plants in every stage of decrepi¬ 
tude, leading up to the houses, or, “ to speak by the card,” boxes, 
in which the chifftmmers live. These aro about six feet square,, 
and tho roofs are kept in their places by heavy stones, such as ono 
sees on tho cottagos in exposed situations in other places. Tho 
roofs aro fur the most part of wood, whereas tbe walls are composed; 
of all things which are generally considered unfit to build with, 
so that tho appearance of a Kuo Mareadet ch^onnier in his house 
may be best likened to that of a caddis in his strangely- 
constructed abode. On the occasion of our visit a high wind had 
been blowing, and more than one member of the community was 
busy rebuilding his house, which had boon blown down in the 
night. On all sides a bustling activity prevailed, men and women 
busily sorting the contents of their baskets, while numbers of doge 
of an unknown breed barked lustily at our approach. Strangers 
are, indeed, few and far between in the chtff tmniet's' town, for no man 
from toe outer world ever comes to sell them any thing, a street ofshops 
kept by their conciCoyem, existing, not indeed within their own 
walls, hut in another enclosure close by. Here dwell bootmakers, a 
butcher (a great expert at making a cat found dead into a tooth¬ 
some dish), tailors, and lampmakers, who provide tho triangular 
lanterns with which the members of the “ profession ” go their 
rounds at night in search of prey. Go throngn that strange little 
street, of which the houses come up to your shoulders, at what 
hour of the night you wiU, you will still see the bootmakers at 
work on the cast-off shoes which their customers have picked up 
in the Paris gutters. Not the least striking things to note among 
these people are their good humour and their comparative cleon- 
linuBS. Some of the interiors, indeed, contained carefully-arrangod 
furniture and old prints, framed and hung up on the walls, but we 
ore forced to admit that the inhabitants were, without exception, 
unnecessarily filthy both in dress and in person. But their lot 
appeared happiness itself compared to that of some of their brethren 
whom we found living not tar off in the Cite Bablot—a horrible 
block of buildings, with doors like rat-holes, standing in the midst 
of filth unutterable in tho Rue Jacques Cartier. This place was 
almost unapproachable on account of its smell, and its inhabitants 
were evidently living in utter misery. This abominable place, we- 
am happy to ^d, has been destroyed within the last few days, and 
there is now nothing left to show that it ever existed. We can¬ 
not leave this quarter without speaking of the curiously pictur¬ 
esque scene it presents at night, when the chiffbnmen are starting 
on their rounds. There is next to no light in the streets, so that 
the distant windmills of Montmartre stand out grandly in black 
masses against the red glare in the sky from distant Para; and toe 
chiffanniera' lanterns, dangling between their feet, creep down tho 
hill of the Rue Mareadet, like a little army of glowworms. The* 
adjoining Quartior des Ejiinettes is also not without its *beauty at 
night, or here and there in the daytime. lake all toe out-of-toe- 
way parts of Paris, it is lighted by oil lamps, slung on wires across 
tho street, or hanging at the desolate comers from a sort of wooden 
gallows. The back streets of this quarter (chiefly conlposed of low^ 
stone huts with flat rod tile, roofs) have a great resemblance to 
the old streets and lanes of the southern French towns—are- 


UNFREQUENTED PARIS. 

O one who has not made the experiment can know how many 
difficulties besot the unfortunate seeker after truth when he 
attempts to explore the unfrequented quarters of a great city, nor 
can he form any adequate idea of tbe manner in which theise diffi- 
Cidties multiply tbeuiselves when the city in question is Paris. To 
toe average Parisian that quarter of Paris in which he lives is 
toe universe; and he will discourse concerning those parts of the 
cKy in which he has never happened to set foot much as an 
imaginative astronomer might speak of unknown stars whose rays 
had not yet reached our world. Moreover, the poor quarters of 
the city lie more out of toe beaten track in Paris than they do in 
•liondoD; and it is possible to walk beside them and round and 
tioiind them without suspecting their existence. This is notably 
cam in xegard to what we may, in default of its having any 


semblance which is not a little strengthened by the unsavoury 
odours which prevail in this unfortunate district, which has acquired 
the worst remitation for villany of any in Paris. Nor is this to be won¬ 
dered at. ^ The endless labyrintos of small passages, the ramUing* 
houses with half a dozen entrances, and the numerous courts or 
“cites” which abound on all sides, make it a splendid place to* 
hide in, or to escape from if pursued. These “ cites ” are many 
of them of recent constmetion, and certainly reflect no credit on 
the persons who suffered them to be built. The space ^tween 
what must by courtesy he called the houses, although they are 
far more like cattle-stolls, rarely exceeds four feet. No provision 
of any sort whatever exists for drains, and hero on either side 
of the footway some of toe most aban&ned mffians of Paris nay 
he seen in the daytime taking toetr ease in their chosen abode— 
which they mostly do in siiDBrnny weatoer by lying on to^ backs 
on toe floors of their dens with their feet prqjectmg through the 
doors—forming an avenne of boots, which night be nonotonoiis 
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to the eye of a spectator but for tbe interposition of a bare foot 
or two. Asa rule, they seem to bo left completely to their own 
devices —the police contenting themselves with making n raid in 
force from time to time, on which occasion the tergmU de ville 
pay dearly for such victories ns they may win. In a recent attack 
on the OitS Villa des Fleurs the members of that body which M. 
Victor Hugo abhors barely escaped with their lives. 

One of the moat distinctive featurea of this quarter is to be 
found in the number of disreputablo aubergea, wherein dances 
(entrance gratis) are given twice a week, or in some instances 
every sight. It is woll not to confqnnd these haU, wherein a 
Stranger's life would not be safe for aii instant, with the nume¬ 
rous places of public entortninment froquented by the lower orders 
of the working classes, which have ho often boon described in 
terribly vivid language by imaginative “ Own Oorresnondeuts ” as 
centres of corruption, but where nothing worse is to be found by 
a commonplace observer than dulness nnnttcrable. Side by side 
with all this rulKanism exists the moat abject poverty. Miserable 
men and women are to be ae»n cowering in wretched rooms, with¬ 
out beds or furniture of any kind. Assuredly ihoso who say that 
there is no such poverty to be found in I’aris as that which dis¬ 
graces London have never walked in this wretched district. It is 
A comfort to ascape from it, making our way through the Porte 
do Olichy towards the outlying Boulevard dei la KtWolte. 

Here means are afforded us of solving a problem which had 
often perplexed our leisure moments—what becomes of the worn- 
out cheap-jacks* carts. Onr attention is attracted by a notice 
board on which is written in letters of vermilion, ** issy plus siours 
Toiturr 4 vandre,” and behind tliis strange specimen of modern 
French are ranged gipsy caravans in imminent danger of tumbling 
to pieces, surrounded by ragged people eagerly disputing their 
value. Nor have we to go far to discover to what purpose they 
are destined.* They are converted into houses by the simple ex¬ 
pedient of wheeling them oil' to a convenient spot, knocking off 
the wheels, and crawling into them then and there with one's wife 
and family. Much of the space between the FortiKciition line 
and th<» Boulevard de la Rdvolte is occupied by such liabitations, 
which, although they somewhat lack picturesqiiencss, have at any 
rate the merit of originality. 

Once ill tbe Boulevard de la IbH^olte, we make straight for the 
Citd St.-(Icrmain, which is anoiher hlronghold of the chtffvamicrsy 
but which differa from that in the Hue Alarcadet in every respect, 
setting aside the fact that it also is cut off from the thoroughfare 
by a wooden door which is generally closed. 'J'his place (without 
e.xception the most diHgusting wo have over come across cither in 
Paris or anywhere else) appears to have been sliilfully planned 
for the Ibs’rering of all such di-sonses as are begotten I’f dirt 
and corrupti<in, and its inhabitaiits are tho lowest and most 
/uffianly of their kind. The aspect at ni^ht of that part of 
the Ikmlevard on which this ent^ is situated is such as to 
make one doubt whether one cun bo in a civilized country; 
for the pestilence that walkcth in darkness ’* may here be 
seen working his wicked will unmolested. Thick volumes of 
vapour rise from the bouchra tTt^gout which abound on every 
siue, rendering the air not only unlit, but impoa<«ible to 
breathe. The sight is not one to bo forgotten, and we earnestly 
hope that among tho nuuieroiiB schemes recently sot on foot for 
improving the condition of ]*nris, this ugly corner will not bo 
overlooked. Of the “ Oarri^ro de I’Amdrique ” at La Villette we 
do not intend to speak at any length; in outward appearance it 
closely resembles the worst corners of the i^uartier des Fpiuuttfs 
which we have already described. Tho most striking part of it 
forms a little citadel, built on a hill of mud, and is the favourite 
retreat of those juvenile malefactors whose ages average from 
foiirti'cn to twenty years, and who gam a precarious living by 
committing robbery with violence in the out-of-the-wny streets of 
the capital. Not far rciiiovod from them, however, dwells another 
commonwealth, that of the professional beggars—a people by no 
mcniiH delieieni in humour, and far more amusing to observe 
chez eu.v than elsewhere. Hero those lines of the poet are veriiied 
which declare that 

Thtt poor nnil tlip hnlt nnd tho blind 
Am keen mid mighty und llout. 

The old man stricken wdth paralyses may bo scon dancing merrily 
with bis griuidchildron, while the blind mother looks on with com¬ 
placent delight, and a whole crowd of lamentably maimed folk 
suddenly regain the use of their limbs, and turn into the neigh¬ 
bouring witie-shop to have a drink. Wo cannot conclude this 
article without warning any intending explorer of tho “ eccentric 
q^uartera ” of Paris against the “Quartier Mouifetard.” This most 
uresoma place has given us iiior (5 trouble and annoyance than the 
rest of Paris put together. In bygone years it was undoubtedly 
the same sort of district as those w hich we have been describing; 
and although it is an undisputed fact that the poorest memhurs of 
the population, together with must of the criminal classes, have 
migrated in a body from tho south of Paris to the north, thi.s 
lamo quarter Moulfetard has remained enveloped in mystery as 
far as the outer world of tho Parisians is concerned, and there is 
no end to tho legends with which one is plagued concerning it. It 
is AS A matter of fact a prosaic and fairly well-conducted 
district, absolutely devoid of any characteristic feature, and 
ofTering no interest whatever to those whose lot it is to live out¬ 
side its limits. 
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I FRENCH AND ENGLISH CHARLEMAGNE ROMANCES. 

A mong the many good deeds of the Forly Englisli Text 
Society not the least is the reprinting in its extra series of 
the entire collection of English Ohorlemagne romances. ^ It would 
bo perhaps ungracious to qualify this expre^ou of gratitude with 
a wish that the editor of the series bad ft somewhat wider ac- 
quaintanco with the French originals of his texts and with other 
early P'rench literature than bo seems to possess, though it is cer¬ 
tainly irritating to find Woce’s work described as thei^onion de Roae, 
an unholv combination of two widely different things. When, 
too, Mr. Ilerrtage says, in reference to the Chamon de RoUmdf 
that it contains in tliu French six thoufiand lines, ho seems to bo 
confounding the Oxford version, the only complete one which he 
mentions, and which Las hut four thousand linoH, with the 
Venetian, which does indeed contain six thousaud, but of which 
the last part is altogether posterior and, so to speak, unimportant. 
These, however, are miimtim into which there is no need to enter 
at present. Our object in this article is not to criticize the re¬ 
prints, bub to point out some considerations of a purely liLerary 
and iiistorical interest which arise from the comparison of the 
P'ronch with tho Pkiglisli romances of Charlemagne. 

In the first place, the small number and the extreme rarity of 
the ICnglish romaucos in comparison with their originals deserve 
I notice. The French Chnmuma de Geatoaf without counting in 
obvious remaniementa of the same poem, reach the round hundred 
in number, and of these all but the crusading cvcle of the Chevalier 
au eggne and a few isolated examples deal directly or indirectly 
with tho Emperor d la hnrbc Jlorie or with his immediate an¬ 
cestors and descendants. The ]*inglish romances are barely half-a- 
dozen, they are in each case preserved in unique or almost unique 
copies, and they are fur the must part direct, and not often very in¬ 
telligent, translations of the P'ronch originals. In this respect the 
different fortunes of tho legends of Charlemagne and of Arthur 
aHiird a curioms example of the inHuonce of a spirit of nationality 
on literature. To the groat Arthurian cycle tbe contributions 
made by men of P^nglish birth were at least not less importftnt— 
if they were not a gr^at deal more important—than those made 
by P'rcnchmen, while no original Charlemagne romance is certainly 
known to have been written by an Englishman, and none, save 
perhaps tbe burlesque journey to Constantinople, seems to have 
achieved great or general popularity in any language but P'reneb. 
It is true that the greater intrinsic attractions and capabilities of the 
Arthurian story must be allowed to count for Homething. Germany, 
which may be Huid to have been unprejudiced in the matter,or rather 
to have hud as strung an inducement to devote itself to the en¬ 
larging of the Cbarleiiingne legend as England had to devote 
itself to the enlargement of that of Arthur, preferred tho latter, 
nnd, comparatively speaking, neglected tho lurmer. Tho truth 
seems to be that the Ohnrlemagno legend and the poems which 
in alio it up are so exclusively P'rench in spirit, construction, and 
general characterl.Htir.<i, that, though they had out of France the 
attraction which all interesting stories writton in tho chief litorary 
language of a lime have, they hardly took root or nourished. 
Only in Gallia Cisalpina does such a root seem really to have been 
struck, buluing ns a result the curious bastard French chanaons of 
which tho so-called Mncaire is tJio chief example, nnd the famous 
Rcali di Francia. The general question, however, of the distribu¬ 
tion and reception of the ChRrlemiigne romances is too large a one 
to handle here, and wo mustcontine ourselves to the special com¬ 
parison of their P'rench forms with the Plnglish versions which 
are now being collected and made generally accessible. It is 
necessary to add that, at least in one instance, an English 
version has prost'rved to us a Chaiiatm of which no exact 
English erpiivalent is at present known, tho “ Siege of Melayno.” 

The* fii>t point which .strikes the render is the general inferiority 
in technical execution of the translations to their originals. A 
good deal has been said—in some cases we suspect by persons who 
have read very little of it - of tlie wearisomeness of the ivssonanced 
or rhymed tirade ol the Chnnaotta. Jjike most metro.^ of the time 
it was, doubtless, rather intended to be declaimed than to be read, 
though its prosody is n.H a rule very careful. But even at its worst 
it never falls into the singsong doggrel of the English common 
measure, or, still worse, the six-line stanza (sometimes doubled into 
a twelve-line one) which (lhaiicer put to an open shame in Sir 
Thopaa, iSiich nx tres as these latter stand self-condemned for ii 
lung narrative poem, not less for the way in which they break up 
the sense and cmnip tho expression, than for tho tirc.s'ome mono¬ 
tony of cadence winch is iiisoparable from them. In English blank 
verse, rhymed couplets, and stanzas of tho roomy kind, such as 
the Otbiva llima and the Spenserian, are the only proper vehicle.s 
for narration. It is much nmre ditliciilt to say what the ideal 
metre in French is for such ii purpose, hut at tho ri.sk of difltu-iug 
with most authorities, we shall declare our own preference for tho 
Alexandrine tirade of irregular length, with its single rhyme or 
aasontiuce. To begin with, the absence rif any fixed scale of length 
enables the writer to observe what would bo called in prose para¬ 
graphs—a thing impossible otherwise, except with blank verse, in 
tho second place, the continued rhyme, at least in French, for it 
would hardly be possible in P'uglish, rather assists than iutcrfercH 
with tho narrative. Thus the original writers had over their 
translators a decided superiority of vehicle. In the second place, 
they had the still greater superiority of writing about a subject 
which still awoke sympathetic foolinga in their own minds, hi aii, 
except the very latest, Chanaona de GeUea the impress of a very 
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distinct and definite ** public opinion/* if it may be so oalled, on e^al 
and political matters is cle^ly observable. Some French writ^ 
have rather eiEOf^fFerated this, and have still more exog^rated its 
attractive features, but for all that it is there. The intractable 
nature of the h'rench feudatory, his determination to have his 
rights and to avenge his wrongs, his aingularly scant reverence for 
any person or institution, wore it king, or wife, or child, who stood 
in his way, his inditi'erence to anything but lighting, on odd kind 
of religion, and some rude creature comforts, all these things had 
distinct existence in the world in which the authors of the ChanMna 
de Oeatea found themselves. They had almost ceased to exist, 
even in the France of the fifteenth century, the usual date of 
the English versions; they had entirely ceased to exist in the 
Enghind of that date, at least as a set of social conditions which 
imposed upon the mind of writers. Hence, in the hands of the 
English translators, the Charlemagne romances becomo only a 
variety of romana ttaventurea ; they are told for the story merely, 
and the moral and social atmosphere disappears. Now, the 
Chanaana are by no means adapted to such treatment as this. 
Their attractions os mere stories are, as a rule, of the meagrost. 
If they are enjoyed at aU, it must be because of the singular 
atmosphere they breathe, the delight of battl e which finds ex¬ 
pression in them, the sonorous roil of the verse at its best, the 
occasional flashes of genuine poetry which break out, the epic 
repetitions which are sometimes so striking in themselves, and 
which always have such a curious critical interest of the compwativo 
kind. Most of these things, if not all of them, disappear in the 
bald abstracts or watered translations which represent them in 
English, and they become frankly intolerable. 

Of-all these ^sappeBiances, the disappearance of the poetic 
flashes before mentioned is the most sfilieting. Why it should be 
480 , it is hard to say, for assuredly, as England has shown abundantly 
eiooe, there is no abstract poetical inferiority in the language or 
the race to'be considered, but very much the reverse. Mr. lierr- 
tage has printed, for the first time completely, the English frag¬ 
ment of the /Sbny of Moland. Ic is impossible, of course, to say 
what text the translator had before him, but as the only two texts 
of the oldest form—the Oxford and the Venetian—agree pretty 
closely as far 08 they go together, it is not likely to have been 
very aiflerent from the former. It is hardly too much to say that 
wherever the poet, in the words of an English craft-brother, ** has 
his eye on the subject,” the translator promptly ** spoils the passage,” 
and that in a very odd way, not by insutiicient rendering, but by 
simply omitting the best things. No passage in old French poetry 
is more famous, and more deservedly famous, than the lines 
describing the wailing of the elements and of the land of 
France for the death of Boland, which made all men fear that 
the end of the world was oomo; here are the two veraions side by 
side:— 


But while our folk fought togedur 
Thcr fell iu Fruuuco a btraung 
wedur, 

A gret dork myat in the myd-day- 
tym 

Thik and dowdy and euyll wedur 
tlicnc. 

And thiknes of stcrrls and thunder 
light 

The erihe dynuyd doilfully to wet. 
Foulis ilod'for fear, it was great 
wonder, 

Bowes of trees then breslea asunder. 
Best ran to bonkis and crieil full 
sore 

They durst not abide in the mor. 
There was no man but hid his bed 
And thought but to dy in tliat stod. 
The wik^ WL>dur lasted full long 
From the inoniing to tho evensong. 
Then rose a cloud even in the west 
As red as blod withraten rest 
It allowed down on* tho earthcand 
tlicr did sbyn 

So many doughty men os died that 
tym. 

Lot ns do jostiee to everybody. The excellent translator is 
entitled to the entire credit of the blood-rod cloud, which no doubt 
he thought an immense improvement. But, as he has omitted all 
the best of the original—tho sorrow of the elements for tho death 
of the hero j the trembling of the vory land of France for tho son 
she had born; the dread, not of mere vulgar death, as bo has put 
it, but of the end of the world, for which the earlier middle age 
was always waiting—it is to bo feared that his account contra 
does rather more Sian redress the balance. This prosaic spirit, 
ihia missing of the points of the original, is apparent everywhere, 
the real excuse for it being that tho points themselves were unin¬ 
telligible. Of a very different kind, bnt illustrating the same 
thing, is a passage in Sir Ferumhraa, In the French orimnal 
Charlemagne has captured the Saracen Emir whose daughter, 
Floripas, after the hanit of Saracen young ladies in the CAonsons, 
has taken a violent fi^cy to a Christian knight, and is quite ready 
for baptism or anything else. Her father is less pliant, not having 
the same inducements. Whereupon Floripas delivers this unfilial 

Et FIoTipas s'A*rie Karles qua deniourdt 

i2e eat nu vis diublaa jMnircui ne rticies 

Moi ne caut »e il iiieure, miiis que tiui me dunnda 

Je ks plorai moult peu se j’ui mes vulentes. 


En France en ad muU menrucillui 
tunnent 

Ores i ad dc tuneiro ct de vent 
Pluies et gresils demesurdement 
Chiedent i fuldree et monut et 
suventi 

Et terremoete co i ail veiroment 
De Saint Michel de Paib jusquas 
mdnz 

Des besenoun tresquas ports-degult- 
sand; 

Nea ad i-ecet dunt del mur ne cra- 
vent. 

Cuntre midi tenebres I ad granz 
Ne ad clarte sc li cicls ne si fent 
Hume nel veil ki mult ne sf^pant 
Dient plnsor co est definoment 
La tin del aoclo ki nus est en present 
B ne scevent ne dient veirement 
Co est li grans dolors por la mort de 
EoUaiit. 


This outi^^oken brutality shocked the English translator« 

To the Eroperour mid Florlppa than 
Why tarriest thou so long with ibat maa 
That hath thee and thine aggreered ? 

All is for nought ye aboute goes 
Te ne bringeth him never to your purpos 
Y l«ye thereto inyn hod. 

Itcre tho lady certainly does not call her father an old devil, nor 
docs she in so many words demand his death. But, on the other 
hand, tho savage directness and force of the Mais que Qui me 
donnus. Jo le plorai moult peu se j’ai mes volentda " is lost 
wholly. This cry, the curiously repulsive echo of that ** Mais que 
j’aie I^icolete ma tres douce mio ” with which so many readers have 
fallen in love, is perhaps the most notable thing in the whole 
poem, and the translator has not given it. In^ fact, these 
Charlemagne romances were altogether an exotic in England, 
and there is hardly reason for regretting that we have not mora of 
them. Those wo have are, from the purely compi^tiye view, 
interestlDg enough; but intrinsically their interest is linguistio 
iiioruly, and hardly in the least literary. 


CONVERTED PRIGS. 

A FLIPPANT writer has observed that *'no one la ever eCn- 
vorted except prize-fighters and captains in the army.^’ The 
remark is no loss untrue than profaue. A glance at the advertise¬ 
ments in the shop-windows or serious districts will often riye ns 
the information that “Happy William, the Converted Basket- 
maker,” is about to recount hia experiences, or that “ The Oonterted 
Gipsies ” are at present “ working ** the south-western suburbs of 
a sinful metropolis. Fancy suggests that the entertainment 
ailorded by a troupe of converted gipsies is likely to be miscella¬ 
neous and interesting. When Mr. Charles Honeyman’s sermons 
on the liomance of lieligion cease to draw, we might hint that 
this enterprising divine should cull to his assistance a band of 
converted Christy Minstrels, warranted to discourse none but 
spiritual music. Converted bank directors were not long ago to be 
commonly met with in tho West of Scotland, but the cruelty of 
an iron law removed many of thorn from their sphere of use¬ 
fulness. 

Perhaps the classes of converted persons indicated in these sen¬ 
tences make rather too much noise about their own happy change 
of mind. “ Are you a converted character P ” said a aisciple of 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey to a casual artisan in the streets of 
Edinburgh. “No, sir; I’m a plasterer,” the young man replied, 
with much simplicity. He, at least, made no fuss about his 
spiritual condition. The Prig, too, when be is converted, 
does not commonly boast of the great and salutary change. 
Tlis new life makes itself manifest in his works and ways; 
nor are there many more edifying and amusing studies than 
the behaviour of the converted prig. There are, of course, prigs 
and prigs. The species is very ditficult to define, and the word 
is generally used to designate any one whom we do not like, while 
wo have no particular charge to ming against him. On the whole, 
probably, the common character of the prig may be said to consist 
of a belief in his own superiority and in the extreme gravity aiid 
importance of the matters with which he is pleased to concern 
himself. The happy latitude of this definition admits of the 
existence of prigs in all classes of mankind. We have most of 
us, iu what the SScotch sacred lyrist calls “ Life’s gay morn, when 
sprightly youth with vital ardour glows,” known the religious p^. 
lie was of any sect, hut he always bad an air of gathering 
together his raiment when the profane approached him, as nervous 
people do in the plague-strickeu cities (it there'are any cities) of 
Mesopotamia. He also appeared to suffer fVom a confirmed cold 
iu the head. This kind of prig is rarely converted, and jmerally 
blossoms into a colonial bisbop or the clerical master of a select 
private school for the children of the aristocracy. But when he 
does change his course he becomes, we regret to say, the weakest 
sort of fast man, a fast man with hours of remorse, which he 
drowns in the howl, and with an incurable tendency to 
keep the king up his sleeve, and to bet on certainties. This sort 
of prig is pr^ably dimly aware that his only chance of gottii^ 
decently through fife is to entrench himself in collars of the stiiN 
est starch, and to pr-otect himself from familiarity with the world 
by obtrusive austerity, and the sanctified cold which so promptly 
repels the worldling. It is much to be desired that he should 
nevnr ho converted at all, but should remain for ever in the aniU" 
toresting condition of demure and acrid respectability. 

Art baa her prigs as well as religion, and they are, of course, 
-wonderfully abundant in the aesthetic age which has given us Mr. 
Birch’s griifin, and which promises ns civic statues on Blackfrisn 
Bridge. Wo have not ventured to call tho religious prig a hypocrite. 
Very few i^ersons know when they ore hypocrites themselves, and 
it is still more difficult for the oh^rver from outside to be oortdn 
that a man has not a little grain of sincerity in his beliefs and 
practices. The artistic prig, then, has perhaps some fiseUe natural 
interest in art. In another age, be might have got as far as 
taking lessons in poonah-paintin^ or coloured chalks. But he has 
found out that practical power is the last thing which is needed 
iu the modem amateur. It is soul he wants, with a properly- 
arranged attitude of body. All this the artistlo pz^ very rea^y 
acquires, his initial difficulty being to avoid laughing at his own 
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nonsense. But metice eoou makes him perfect in this part of the 
professioui thou^ we presume he oceasionally goes out to waste 
l^ees, Him Hamea Common, to laugh, os the Australian neophyte 
did whenoTor the miesionaiy came to explaining tlio immortality 
of the soul. But let us imagine the case of the conversion of tbo 
SBStbetic prig. It maybe brought about in various ways. The most 
creditable change b produced when the sweet enthusiast suddenly 
becomes aware of the real character and aims of some of the high- 
priests of bb religion. Many young persons are led astray by 
fashion, folly, and the affectations of boyhood, without really 
knowing where their guides are leading them. When their eyes 
are opened there is a healthy, but rather amusing, reaction. To 
kick the chief toAun^o, or wizard of the sect, becomes a scarcely 
repressible desire. Then comes the fury of the renegade. Thu 
converted prig hurriee to the barber and boa bis flowing locks cut 
down to a military brevity. Ho eacrilices his hair on the empty 
sepulchre of the art of the period, as Greek maidens dedicated their 
tresses to Diana. He worships what he had burned, and burns what 
he bad worshiped, like Mdoage, that example of a couverted 
JPricimx, He is no longer to be seen in the frock-coat which 
used to swathe him like a delicate shroud. “ He will ner<!r be 
friends again with roses, he will bato sweet music his whole 
life long,” like Mr. Swinburne, and his aversion for lilies will even 
exceed the exaggerated dislike he entertains for the other vege¬ 
table. He does not sell hb large library of modern minor poets, for 
that is impassible, as the most enterprising,bookseller will I'.ot give 
twopence a volume for the works of our less popular singers. Pro¬ 
bably he b obliged to pack hie ** Arrangements ’ and “Nocturnes" 
into lame paper parcels, which he drops furtively over the edge of 
the EniMiikmexit. It b diflicult to do this without attracting the 
eye of the law, and the mind of the policeman is apt to receive 
explanations with incredulity. But the converted prig sticks at 
* no sacrifice. He discards hb greatHsoats, which were deeply furred 
about the neck and cuH’s. Ho burns—ah 1 saddest Bacritico of all—his 
pre^KafUoellite neckties. It really b with a pang that he sees the 
sillcB of strange dyes, can dc. At/, and subtle gn eii, and lurid red, 
and admonishing grey, and silver-blended strands of delicate woof 
disappearing in the flames. The manuscript poems follow them. 
They perish like the tomes of those who had used curious 
arts in Ephesus, and brought their books together, and burned 
them before all men. One comfort is that the price of the mauu- 
script poems would by no means amount to “ fifty thousand pieces 
of silver.” What a collection must that Ephesian one have been, 
what a thought for the amateur! but this is a digression. The 
converted prig is now scarcely to he recognized by his old friends; 
indeed, he does not want them to recognize him. His short hair 
is covered by a billycock bat (billycock, “ in case it mattered,” as 
Mr. Carlyle says, is probably a corruption of the last-century word 
bullycock), and his graceful shouldors are now drajied in a seedy 
old shooting-coat. He has made a complete change in his 
Tocabulazy. The Chinese and the Kaffms, when any friend dies, 
proscribe oU words which even remotely resemble his name. In 
the same way the converted prig tabus “ subtle ” and “ supreme.” 
Hb Ups move to utter the term “ consummate,” but ho suratitutes 
for it ** clipping.” He reads nothing but the newspapers, and in 
them little but the City article and the sporting intelligoncc. He 
develops an extraordinary interest in even obscure rowing- 
matches and in the shooting of glass balls. Pictures of Pets of 
the Fancy assume the place deserted by portraits of the long- 
chinned ladies of hb love. Ho expresses anxiety about the future 
of Knurr and Spell. He regrets tho decline of cw:k-iighting. Ha 
attends glovc-tights. He purchases a velocipede—to such extremes 
does reaction hurry a soul naturally feeble—and he has been known 
to join a corps of volunteers. Finally, after a few months of 
these and simibr extravagances, he devotes himself to a profes¬ 
sion, or becomes a ujember of the Stock Exchange, and renowned 
for the vehemence of his patriotism. 

The career of tho couverted political prig b not unlike that of 
hb cesthetic brother, lie, too, shows a feverish and irritating 
■eame&tnc.s8 almost in his cradle, lie is a loader of tho exlrome 
left in his house debating socioty at school, and at thoTTniversity 
hb home is the Union. Ho talks with perfect gravity (in fact, lie 
never sees a joke) about “ tho House ” and its rules. Ho excites 
himself about the election of n sub-librarian, imploring all his 
friends to vote. Ho reads Mr. 1 lerbert SSpcncer, and has Mill mi 
l^crhj bound like a prayer-book. When asked to attend chapel, 
he reflects on the iutciloruuco of a sacerdotal order, and inveighs 
Against “ the pale name of priest.” Many years ego, when Sir. 
Bright was in liis genial prime, be fixed his faith on that “ sublimo 
tribune.” Now ho hankers niter Mr. Bradlaugh, calls Mr. Auberon 
Herbert a renegade, and thinks that Mr. Chamberlain docs not go 
far enough, while Mr. Courtney lacks the coura^^ of bis 
•opinions. Ho is never so happy as after a British defeat, 
and, to toll tho truth, ho has plenty of chances to enjoy 
this satisfaction. But even this politician is occasionally con¬ 
verted. A Minister makes one apology too many, or constructs a 
dirt-pie which only himself can swallow. The political prig sud¬ 
denly has his eyes opened. 1 lo hates and breaks with his past. 
He ceases to lecture to ^'The Young Atbobts* Mutual Improve¬ 
ment Assocbiiuii.” lie drops his friends and admirers^the 
Badicol chemist's assistant and the photographer's sceptical young 
man. He no longer speaks of Mr. Gladstone with bated breath. 
He nssiimes a spruce, fierce, and somewhat military air. He 
would lil:e to know young guardsmen, and has quite ceased to 
inveigh against the vices of an indolent and pampered aristocracy. 
Like Mr. Carlyle, he revels in the “ cheery stoicism ” of that 


savoiely-tried class of perscns'who happen to be dukes and eulii 
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wickedness of popular holidays. He hppee that our Faribmenta^ 
system b on its lost legs, and woiM aot be sor^ to hb 
favourite military man seize the reins of Government. He la to 
extermiuatiog the Boers and aunexii^ Central Aria. In fact, he, 
like tho converted msthetic prig, b still a prig;, still resolutely ai^ 
earnestly bent on doing what ho conriders tho right thing* It b 
only hb point of view that is altered. 


THE lifTEUNATlONAL MONETAUY CONFERENCE. 

invitations to tho International Monetary Conferepoe have 
X beoti sent out. They are said to bo nddrofised in identical 
notes by tlie Ministevs of France and the United States at the 
several 'Courts which are asked to send representatives, and tho 
meeting is to take place in the middle of noxt month. It is stated 
that both Germany and Italy have accepted, Germany, however, 
making it a condition that she is not to be understood to have 
pledged herself to any course in agreeing to send repnweutatives. But 
England bos unexpectedly made a dilficulty. According to the 
explanation given by Lord llanington to a deputation Irom the 
Liverpool Ohamher "of Commerce last week, and repeated the 
next day by the Frimo Minbtor in the House of Oommcni, it 
seems that the invitations practically commit those who accept 
them to tlie principle of bimetallism, and our Government has 
very properly required a modification in tho form of the noto. 
Negoliulions, we are told, wore still going on last week, and Vfi 
• anuouncement has siuco b^n made as to now they have resulted, 
or whether they are still at an end. But we presume that the 
two inviting Governments will not allow the Uonfereuce io be 
defeated by such a diiliculiy. We may assume that the required 
modification will be made, aud that the Conference will take place. 
This initial difiiculty, however, does not promise well. In any 
case it warns those concerned nut to reckon on the Qomplobanco 
of the British Government. 

It is generally said >that of the two inviting Governments the 
French is the must interested in the objects of tho Conierenoc. 
Wo are, however, by no moans convinced that it is so. It is 
quite true that tho Freuch monetary system is at nresent in m 
very unsatisiiictory state. Until a few years ago France had 
practically only gold in circulation. The scarcity of cotton caused 
by the American Civil War had led to the exportation of nearly 
all the Freuch silver for the purchase of cotton in India, and gold 
had completely taken its place. Even when specie payments were 
resumed after the Francc^erman war, gold almost alone became 
current; and the Bank of France held scarcely anv other coin and 
bullion but gold. During tho past few years, however, a great 
change has occurred. It will lie recollected W our readers that, 
in accordance with what b known as the “ Latin Convention,” 
France, Italv, Belgium, Switzerland, and Greece maintain a double 
standard—that is to say, both gold and silver coins of full weight 
are legal tender for debts of any amount, and the full legal tanwr 
coins uf each of the five countries are current in tho remaining four. 
When Geriiiany resolved to substitute a uniform currency for the 
various currencies previously existing, and to adopt a siugb gold 
standard, the Latin Union attempted to protect itself^by slopping 
the r,oiuRgo of silver pieces. It was feared that tlie silver de- 
mouetized in Germany would flew into the Latin Union countries, 
! and displace the gold, and that thus Franca and her mouetaij 
j allies would bo deprived of the superior metal for the benefit of 
I Germany. To prevent this, os we have said, the suspension of the 
silver coinage was decreed. But still the silver five-franc pieoes 
remained legal tender as before. The result has been that, though 
no new silver has been coined, silver has been gradually taking 
tho place of gold in the cofi’eiB of the Bank of France. The 
public practically has rejected silver. It is found to be too 
heavy and cumbersome, aud people naturally prefer either notes, 
or tho lighter, smaller, aud handier gold coin. But the 
silver which has thus boon rejected from the circulation flows 
into tho Bank of France. At the same time a succession of 
had seasons lias been visiting Franco with deficient harvests both 
of corn, wine, sugar, and silk, but particularly of corn and wine, 
and Franco couseqmmtly has had lo import immense quantiues of 
wheat from America, and of wine from Italv and .Spain. Owing 
partly to the enormous protective tarifl' of the United States, and 
partly to the heavy taxes at home, the French have not been able 
lo pay fill* those imports from the United feitates by the export of 
commodities, aud they have therefore had to skip largo quantities 
of gold. Thus the Batik of France has been rapidly losing its 
gold until, according to the Bank of France return of last week, 
there remained of gold only 22,336,000/., again&t 48,616,000/. in 
silver. Even these 22:1 millions sterling are kept up only by with¬ 
drawing gold from the circulation. For pofilicul piirposes tho 
Govoruiuent has induced the Bank nut to raise its rule of discount, 
as it ought to have done long ago, so as lo protect its metallic 
reserve, and in return for the complrisanco of the Bank the 
Government has engaged to order the lleceivers-OeuemI to pay 
into the branches of the Bank scattered ell over I'raucu tiio gold 
coming into their hands. By this means the gold reserve has been 
prevented from falling lower; but, on tho otlnr hand, tho metallic 
currency b gradually being drained. If this state of things con- 
iinnoa much longer, it b quite clear that France will find b'rself 
entirely without gold—that is, without tho metal which inua now 
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beoomo the mc( 7 ititn of international trade settlomenta. There ia 
no doubt Ifiat tiiia is a very grave state of things, well de¬ 
serving the Httcntion of th(5 Government. Rut it is to be 
borne in minri nt the same time that France is usually a 
creditor country—that is to say, that she usually exports more 
than she imuoris, and consequently that there is a balance due to 
her. GT )ato un exceptional succeasioa of bad harvests has 
altered this sicte of things. But it is not in the nature of things 
that bad iiarwsts should continue much longer, and if once the 
tide turns luid a succession of good com and wine harvests sets in, 
the balance of trade will again be in her favour, and she will bo 
able to rnpliniish her circulation with the gold she has now lost. 
We do nut, thcrehw, agree with those writers who are of opinion 
that France is in dcs|)erate case, and has no choice but to fall back 
upon the single silver standard. Rich countries, like rich indivi¬ 
duals, can atlord to make many mistakes, because they know that 
they have the means of repairing them whenever they choose. And 
Franco, wh^m all is said, is one of the richest countries in the 
world. If France really desires to liavo a gold currency, she has 
the meaiii of buying gold in any amount she likes, and she, at 
least, need not fear the competition of Germany and Italy. The 
French Oovuruiiient, however, is not satislied to rest in Ibis con- 
Tiction. It is not willing to pay the price that would be exacU^d 
in the roplcnisbing of the gold reserve, and it thinks to evade the 
obUration by this device of a Monetary Conference. 

The difficulty of the United States is entirely different. They 
have bad a succesHLon of good harvests, as exceptional as the bad 
harvests wo have been speaking of in France. They have conse¬ 
quently exported a very large excess over their imports, and they 
have, therefore, received immense payments in money. In the 
latter half of iS79and of 1880 they received from Furopo over 
30 millions sterling in gold, and during the post four or five years 
they have rotniued the whole production of their own gold mines. 
They must, tliorofore, have very nearly as much gold as they re¬ 
quire. But they have rich silver os well os gold mines, and the 
proprietors of the silver mines induced Congress a few years ago 
to pass an act requiring the coinage of 4,8oo,ocx>/. in silver every 
year. The nublic, however, in spite of this Act of Congress, will 
not accept tlie silver, and consequently it has accuuiiilated in the 
Treasury vaults. The Treasury thus finds itself in this difficulty. 
It has to go on adding nearly five millions sterling every year 
to the mass of silver already upon its hands, and, in spite of 
all sorts of devices, it cannot force the coins into drculation; 
though it pays thorn out to its officials, and in exchange for 
menDHcks and banknotes, the silver comes back n^in as soon ns 
It goes out. To a country as rich as the United States it 
would, of course, be no voiy great loss to sell off its silver, 
even at its present depreciate price. But no governraont 
wishes voluntarily to incur a loss lur no purpose. Besides, the 
United States Government is wedded to too idea of Protection, 
and it desires, if it can, to secure for the owners of silver a full 
price. Its real object, therefore, is not to secure thn circulation 
of diver at home, tor that the public will not endure; but to en¬ 
sure its subjects against the depreciation of a very valuable pro¬ 
duct. As yet, it is true, the United States have not as much 
coined silver to dispose of as Franco; but they have silver miues 
which are every year adding to the inoas, and if the price fulls, 
these mines become less valuable; and, therefore, the wealth of 
the countiw is lesseued just as much ns the wealth of France will 
be lessened by the depreciation of the silver now held by the Bank 
of France. The new Government is, therefore, as anxious as that 
mat gone out of office for the success of the Monetary Conference. 
In bis Inaugural Messap to Congress President Garfield says 

Confusion has recently been created by variations in the re¬ 
lative value of the two metals; but 1 confidently believe that 
arrangements can be made between the loading commercial 
nations which will secure the general use of both metals.’* 
And, acting upon the belief thus enunciated, Mr, Garfield has 
appointed as one of the Commissioners to the Paris Confer- , 
once the late Secretary of State, Mr. Evarts. It «s not probable 
that Mr. Evarts would accept the mission unless he thought it 
likely that the Conference would lead to some pnictical result, 
and, in fact, the appointment of such a man is tlio strongest | 
evidence that could bo afforded of the earnestness of the United 
States in calling together this Conference. 

It may be assumed that Italy will agree to what Franco and 
the United States are so earnest in urging; but the conduct of I 
Germany is not so easily forecast. In the Ituichstag one day last j 
week Herr Scholz, a commissary of the Government, read e paper 
in the name of Prince Bismarck which throws some light upon the 
subject. After stating that the Prince is in favour of the sfniua 
guOf ho went on ns follows:—“ The Imiperial Chancellor holds the 
opioion that there is not enough gold fur the single stAndaid 
policy to prove successful even in those countries where that 
aystom already exists. The Chancellor thinks that the scarcity of 
gold must first be faced, end compares this state of things to a 
bhiDket thrown over two persons, which, not being wide enough 
to cover them both, is drawn first by one and then % 
the other." It would seem from this homely illustration 
that Prince Bismarck is strongly desirous of some such solu¬ 
tion as is aimed at in the Conference. If there is not enough 
of gold in the world, even for the countries which have 
already adopted the single gold standard, it is clearly desirable 
tiiat the pressure upon the money markets of the world should 
be Iwhtened. And therefore it seems to follow that Germany will 
ba gbd to eo-operate with France and the United States. But | 


the Prince, wo are told, is in favour of the ttatuB fuo. Now the 
Hatui quo in Germany Is this. Theoretically, gold is the only 
standard of value: but the one-thaler pieces of the old silver coin¬ 
age have not yet neen all called in, ana, until they are called in 
and demonetized by Imperial prodamation, th^ retain their kgal- 
tendcr clinractor. In theory of law, that is, Germany is a gold 
standard country; but in actual fact she is a country of the double 
standard. Botfi silver and gold are not only current, but are legal 
tender for all debta and to any amount. The chanfie, them from 
the existing system to that proposed by France and the United 
States would clearly not be great. It would only be necessary to 
adopt the relation of 15^ to 1, os proposed by France, to make 
silver not provisionally only, as at present, but permanently legal 
tender, and to enact that silver, like gold, must be freely coined 
for all who bring it to the Mint. That, in fact, is the solecbanga 
that is needed. Whether the Prince is prepared, however, to make 
this change remains to be seen. It would clearly be the wisaat 
policy, now that ho has incurred the expense of a large gold coin¬ 
age, though we are still of the opinion we have so oftra expressed 
in these columns, that the true course for Germany would have > 
been to have retained the single silver standard which she possessed 
formerly. 

As regards our own country, the care taken by the Government 
not to commit itself to bimetallism is only honest. It is Quite dear 
that wo shall not change our own monetary system. We are per¬ 
fectly satisfied with it. It gives us, in fact, sil the advantam we 
can expect from any system, and it would Im unwiM, thererore, to 
make any alteration in it Whether the United States and Germany 
will make the change they deem necessary on other grounds, when 
they find that we are thus resolved to make no alteration, remaina 
to be seen. As regards the United States, more particularly, we 
expect much difficulty, for Americans are of opinion that their 
country it doatinod to Income not only the richest and greatest in 
the world, but the great banking centre, and they will be very re¬ 
luctant, tlieroforo, to leave to England the advantage of a monetary 
system which unquestionably is the best. 


REVIEWS. 


CARLYLE’S REMINISCENCES.* 

M r. FROUDE cannot be accused of an^ want of despatch In 
beginning the fulfilment of the duties which have been 
confided to him as literary executor of the late Mr. Carlyle. 
Indeed we are not aware of any instance in which the remains of 
a decetiRcd author have been puSlished at so short an interval after 
hia death. No cogent reason existed for the precipitaaev with 
which these volumes have been produced ; and as they will hardly 
add to the fame of the great man whom we have so lately lost, 
and will certainly not tend to increase the reputation for judgment 
and dificretion already enjoyed by their editor, there is ground for 
wishing that more time bad been given to the revision of tho 
matter now presented to the world. 

It appears from the oditor*8 preface that some years ago Mr. 
Carlyle placed in his hands a cmlectiou of letters written by his 
wife, then deceased, with the warning that before publication 
tliey would require anxious revision. At that time be wlieved his 
own end to be approaching, but in fact his life extended over 
another ton years, and finally ho made over to Mr. Fronde all his 
private papers and writiuga. Among these were discovered the 
contont.s of the present volumes. There are the thoughts and 
recollections he committed to paper, as the outpourings of his 
sorrow on receiving the news of his father's death; secondly, on 
account of bis frieudship and connexions with Edward Trying: 
another, of his intercourse with Lord Jeffrey; slight memorials of 
Southey and Wordsworth, and the long wail of gprief which is 
devoted to the memory of his lost wife. Mr. Fronde informs us 
that he advised Carlyle that these should be printed with the 
requibite omissions immediately after his own death; and it seems 
toha\ebeeuat one time intended that he should have revised 
them himself. This, however, could not be done, and it appears 
that the aro iiGwprintei as found, with the admiMion 

on the part of the editor that must of them were probably not 
intended for publication; a point which will be sumcientiy clear 
to all who read them. Much of them was written in the terrible 
time Buccoeding Mrs. Carlyle's death; and Mr, Fronde mentions 
that Carlyle’s condition was so singular at this time that ho was 
afterwards unconscious of what he had done, and did not recollect 
having written about Irvinf' when Mr. Fronde came upon that 
portion of the MS., and inquired about it from him. A row occa¬ 
sional j^servations are mentioned as having been made; and of 
course it is impossible to guoas to what extent matter undesirable 
tor publication has boon withheld. What does appear zests on 
the responsibility of the editor alone, who has allowed the man 
who luiH for so long boon an object of the highest public honour 
and the greatest private esteem and regard to exhibit himself in 
some of his worst and most wayward and whimsical humours, 
to an extent which will hardly ttmd to enhance his character fbr 
doing justice to others or for possessing any real sympathy with 
humanity. 

* JieminUcenreaFbjf Tfumat Carlyle, Edited by James Anthony Fiouds. 
a vols. l^judun: Longmans & Co. z88z. 
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PaiiiDg on from thcso prelimitutry regrets, it is impossible to 
entertain any doubts as to the curious interest and value of the 
matter thos thrown open to the public gasse. The various mmiuis- 
eences taken toother, and sometimes overlapping and repeating 
themwlves, as mi^ht be expected, form a very near approach to a full 
antobiography, with the singular feature that the writer does not 
form the central figure or hero of his story. This cii'cumstunco 
gives an unusual charm and freedom to the narrative. Carlyle is 
always discoursing of other people as his subject, and not ostensibly 
of himself; but the triple strand which ho has thus spun supplies 
an almost complete history of his own life. It is sometimes 
harsh and rough, and ofton sad and sombre enough; but ihrough 
it all runs ai^d gleams tho'golden thread of lender recollectiuns of 
his wife, from the early auecdote of “ Mamma, wine niiikes cosy,” 
to her latest heroic and self-devoting efforts to sercun him from 
the troubles and annoyances of life. Indeed, to this rumnrkablo 
woman Carlyle must have owed chleliy whatover amount of 
happiness was allowed to him iu this world, struggling ns 
he idways was with ill-bualth and against a sort of splenetic 
hatred of almost all the literary work whicli lie undertook. With¬ 
out her he could hardly have sustained the battle of exialeiicu; 
and no man has over poured forth more tender and grntefuL recol¬ 
lections of the partner who had alleviated his lot than Carlyle 
has done in these memories. 

The portion of them which will be read with the most unalloyed 
pleasure is that which is dedicated to the moinury of his father, a 
sort of rhapsody of affectionate rncollections committed to ])apor 
during the first few days after his death. Prom the account of 
those who were accustomed to hear Carlyle discoursti of his own 
early days, it would seem as if these recolleciions much resemble 
his talk about the rural lifo of Aniiaiidale, its old pcoph*. and 
ancient ways. The man who, by his own exertions and conduct, 
raised himself from tho position of a working mason to that td' a 
fairly substantial farmer must have had some striking qualities, 
although similar success has been and still is not uncounuomin 
{Scotland. It may he a comfort to Southrons to know that Jm diil 
this in Uums^s own country, but without having over read three 
pages of his poems, ilia bringing up of his cliildren seems to 
xiaved)eon stern, earnest, and authoritative, and t.kirlyle does not 
look back on his childhood as a time of joy; hut ho ceuiiied to live 
habitually with his father aftei ho was ten years old. .lames 
Carlyle taught liia family that work was the only thing to be 
'Joue, and that must be done well. Upon this it is intercsliug 
to speculate how far Carlyle s ow'ii career and the value of his 
literary work might have been altevt«d if ho liud during Ids own 
life been compolled to do some regular work, not of his own choice. 
That, or a family of cliildren of bis own, would have been the two 
things most likely to L^‘alc him in fur a different and more {irac- 
tical sort of exorcise of his great powers. Ilis general notion that 
the world ought to have been allugelber altered to suit him¬ 
self might have been considerably uiodilied; and bo might not 
have continued his barren and perixdual outcries against things as 
they are; while he might have departed from his apparent resolu> 
tion to offer no suggestion how they could bo possibly improved. 

Tho account of hldward Irving is iu all ways valuable, and will 
add interest to tho memory of a man xvhose influence upon Oarlylo 
was at one time cousiderablo, but with whom intimate interccmrst 3 
ceaBod to be possible when the weaknessrs and eccentricities of tho 
friend of his youth gained absolute dominion ove.r him. Tlio 
character of old Adam Hope herein introduced is a capital one; 
and the remarks on tho simplicity and earnestness of tho Scots dis¬ 
senters of the last contury are excellent, pointing out that dissimt 
in Scotland is merely a stricter adherence to tho National Kirk, nnd 
that these old dissenters are dofiuablo as kreo Kirk making no 
noise.” Irving was tho cider of the two men, and was engaged in 
teaching, while preparing for tho ministry—at one timo dominie at 
Haddington to Carlyle’s future wife—and perhaps mighthiinaelf,as it 
would seem, have been her husband, but for a previous, and as it turned 
out not vei^ b&ppy» engagement elsewhere. Tho acquaintance began 
therefore by Carlyle in an attitude of revercnco for tho man who 
was preceding him iu tho task of schoolmastering, and al'torwards 
of the ministry, tlieu marked out for himself also; but lapso of 
time naturally altered this, and a most brotherly and sincere 
affection came to exist between them. Carlyle calls him later 
on ** noble Irving, the faithful elder brother of his life, in those 
years.” 

And 80 the two friends took walJiing tours together in the in¬ 
tervals of their irksome taskwork, and after two vears of it, both 
went to establish themselves in Edinburgh, where Carlyle describes 
his position as forlorn enough, and himself ns beginning the long 
ciimculum of dyspepsia which w’as to bo bis companion through 
lifo. Irvin^^'s preaching is described as full of thought, but want¬ 
ing in de^ite nead and backbone; and from tho anoedote told of 
his driving one of his congregation fairly out of church by it, the 
clAraoter of his pulpit eloquence must have been rather denuncia- 
^ tory than inviting. In llattou Garden later on it attracted large 
and fashionable audiences, and was one of the phenomena of 
the day. In visiting Irving at Glasgow, Carlyle had his first 
glimpse of wealthy town life, and seems to have liked it. A great 
turning point in Carlyle's life was hi.s engagement as tutor iu the 
Buller family, Charles Bailer having an interval to fill up ^tween 
Himw and Cambridge; and this appointment w^ obtained upon 
Irving^a inuoduction. A very early piece of literary work done 
by Carlyle was a translation of Legendre’s Oewietry commis- 
i&ned by Brewster, for which he was perfectly competent, 
although he did not hold mathematical distinotioui even of tho 


highest eminence, in more outward respect than any of the other 
reputations usually looked up to by the majority of mankind. To 
this succeeded more important and Congeuial work, the SchUUr 
for the Ztmdoti Maffazinet and the Wilhelm MMer ; and in 1834 
Carlyle came to London on a visit to Irving, by whom hb was in¬ 
troduced to the family and to tho house of a gentleman well 
known at the time, from whom he received much kindness, and of 
whom and his belongings and surroundings Carlyle is allowed hy 
his editor to give his opinions, which are not altogether of an amiabla 
and grateful kind—lit enough to be written for his own satisfaction,, 
but hardly fit for at least present publication. His host is a bore 
and. a humbug, and tho account of the circiimstancea of the 
domestic life to which Carlyle was familiarly admitted comes ill 
from one who must have received considerable advantages from 
Lis iutimatw at the house when a young man and a stranger in 
London. The existence of even one person still alive to whom all 
this could not fail to give annoyance should have been a reason 
for suppressing it. To the lady of this house Carlyle owed an 
introduction to Coleridge, then living at Highgate. He was to- 
him only a puHy, anxious, abstrnctcd-looking, fattish old man.” 
talking of nuiiiers of 110 interest. iSo, in other places, Heine is 
“ blackguard Heine ”; Charles Lamb and his sister are “every 
Borry pair of phonomcna ”; Sir'William Molesworlh is“a poorish, 
n.'irruw creature ” ; and Ijsdy Holland is “ n kind of hungry orna- 
ijieiiled witcb, looking over at me with mere carnivorous views,” 
of whom, however, Carlyle learned to think better afterwords. 
Darwin on &iipne$ is wonderful to Carlyle as “ indicating the 
capricious stupidity of mankind ; never could road a page of it, or 
wu.^ie the least thought upon it.” Would it not have been kinder 
to Carlyle’s memory to have omitted all this also P 

After the termination of the Buller eng.ogement Carlyle went 
to i*'nince in company with some members of that family. 
Tho description of tho first view of Paris by night, from the 
lioights of Montmartre, is tine—a sort of pleasure not now to 
1)0 enjoyed, when all places are entered by the inevitable 
railway station. He saw X.cgeiidro and La Place, hoard Cuvier 
lecture, ajid saw Talma iu UuHpc at tho Theatre Pran^s^ 
wJio elicited some genuine praise; “ incomparably the liest 
nctor 1 over saw.” ^11 this lime tho strange conduct and 
delusions of Irving were leading to an increasing estrangement 
between Carlyle and himself, and linally their intercourse dwindled 
down to almost none at all. The closing sketch of his career is a 
tine one, nnd (ice.ms to exhaust iu sltort compass all that there is to 
be said about it. 'fho year passed iu solitude at Hoddam TBU 
seems to have led to tho working of n great change in Carlyle’s 
spiritual nature, which ho himsolf terms a “ conversion,” and thia 
gives occusiou fur one of tho most remarkable passages in the 
h(nfk. 

Tho reminiscences of Jeflroy show him in a very agreeable 
light ns tho friemd of n young author, to whom indeed at one 
timo ho oilcred a pension of 100/. a year from his own income. 
Yet Onrlylu is allowed to exhibit himself as angry with him for 
not ])rocuriug his appointment to a public employment, for whidl 
he admits he had no sullicieut qualilicatioua, Jetfrey having Govern¬ 
ment patronage ns tho Lord Advocate of tho day. Ho wanted to 
bo made Observer at tho Observatory in J'kiinburgh; but, although 
possessing stiino acquaintance with mathematics and astronomy, 
be had never looked through a telescope in his life. There was much 
plcasuiit iuterc.ourse, ns it seems, between Jeffrey and his wife and 
the Curlykis, husband and wife; but here again an anecdote is 
printed which, amusing as it is, hud better not have been permitted 
to see tho light, telling as it dues ontirclv against the narrator of 
it. 

Carlyle was sitting comfortably in the Lord Advocate’s lodginga 
in .leriuyn {Street when he was disturbed by the entrance of 
another visitor. First, he is put out by Mrs. Jeffrey's anxieties to 
give a cordial reception to an old friend, who, upon his entrance, 
is described so os to make him appear utterly unworthy and ridi¬ 
culous, nnd then Carlyle, evidently smarting under some fiincied 
want of attention to himself, takes the first opportunity of bolting 
iu a huir. The gentleman, now long deceased, was a well-knowm 
person, but the misspelling of his name (os given by Carlyle) him 
not been corroctod by tho editor. Afterwards Carlyle more oom» 
plwtely identifies him, by inquiry of Sterling of the TVmes, who 
informs him that “ He’.s a damned old humbug; dines at Holl and 
House,” where, by the by, Carlyle never did dine, as he himself 
relates. Finally Carlyle writes “ this wjis all the history I ever 
had of the pour man *, whom I never heard of more, nor saw, 
except that one time.” He is in fact brought in only to be 
absurd, and to be knocked down like a super crossing the stage in 
a pantomime. ^ A propoi to misspelling, it may be noted the 
name of “ Ellice,” so well known in political and social life, is 
given as “ Ellis" by Carlyle, and this also remains without coriee- 
tion by Mr. Froude. 

Carlyle’s married life began in 1825, and in 1834 he settled 
in London, occupying tho woll-lmown house in Oheyne Kow, 
Chelsea, until his death. The portion of the Reminiscences which 
is headed “ Jane Welsh Carlyle ” is nominally consecrated to her 
memory, but contains tho materials for his own biography for the 
last fifty years of his life, during which his moat important works 
were written; and he became almost an inspired prophet for some 
and a grievous stumbling-block of ofl'ence for others. The history 
and belongings of Mrs. Carlyle’s family form perhaps the least 
generally mteresting part of what relates to her, but they will no 
doubt be read with eagerness by those whom they more especially 
concern. 
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Wot tihne or foor yoan Oarljle’i chief eouioe of income wm de- 
rifod ftom giving lectnres—n^pim hueineu, to ivliich nothing hut 
dim neoMiily drove him. To himaelf it v^w, although veiy dim- 
entlj imumiaod those who heard and have rinoe read them, a 
detestable mixture of prcmhoey and play-actorism,” as he has 
chosen to define it. Tms hegan in 1838, and soon Carlyle be¬ 
came a notabilitT in London, and was an honoured guest at many 
vreU-freqnented nouses. He had indeed the opportunity of seeing, 
M much as he pleased, what may be described as tbe really best 
sDoietj, and he ^ronghly enjoyed it, but not without the usual 
protesta and oomplaiiita Here, however, he honestly bears wit¬ 
ness to its siioelknice, saying that “ certain of the aristocracy did 
fleam to him very noble .... and he would vote it (with its 
perfection ofbuman politeness, its continual grace of bearing and 
of actu^, steadfast nonour, light adSrass, and cheery stoiciam) 
actually imt the best of English classes.** 

The iatter Day FampfdetB^ the French Mevolniion^ and the 
OnmweU raised Carlyle's literary reputation to its highest point. 
The*terrible tussle with Frederick JL^ which occupied him for 
thirteen years and cost so much toil, hardly resulted in any 
iiBcrease of feme. After the death of his wife, ho is not known 
to have written anything hut the present FeniiniKencea, of which 
it must not be surooMd that they do not coutfun much that is al- 

S ther worthy of tneir writer—the man whose well-known works 
vs roused and delighted, and assisted to furnish the minds of two 
generations, and whose nature, with all its strange whims, was 
essentially of a fine, manly, generous, and thoroughly independent 
and consdentiouB character. His vast inlelloctiial power, his 
fecul^ for laborious and minute research into the subjects which 
interested him, and (apart from exaggeration) his riglitoous ab¬ 
horrence of all that is unreal, unwholesome, and untrue can never 
be foigoUen. 

It will bo for posterity, however, to pass the abiding judgment 
on Carlyle’s place in English literature, to which he has contri¬ 
buted so much that is new and valuable. Ilis originality and 
fertility of compositioD, great as wore with him the pangs of 
partuntion, have seldom ^n equalled. Tho example of his life, 
and much of what be wrote, cannot have been without its oifect 
upon the temper of the time in which he lived; but, on the whole, 
be may bs not unfairly described even by an admirer, in the words 
applied by bhnaelf to Goethe’s Fauaty os one who quitted the ways 
of vulgar men, but without light to guide him to a better way; 
or more truly perhaps, as one who did not follow up the light 
which he had. 


WASHINGTON SQUAUE. 

W E confess to being less pleased with tho story which opens 
and gives its name to Mr. Henry James’s latest volumes 
than with those which follow it. ** Not to keop dinging it dinging 
itinto one so,*' sud Tony Lumpkin in a lit of exasperation with 
hia motimt *, and the phrase might with some show of justice be 
implied to the method which Mr. James has chosen to adopt in 
WMinyton Square —a story, which to put it briefly, is too long 
^th for Us materials and for the manner of using them. The 
events are fer less eiDciting than thuso whicii occur in Northanger 
JUbay or Manafidd Parky and tho way of narrating them is not 
unlike a diluted and modernized version of the way in which the 
author of those novels was prompted to describe the scones 
which she observed and imagined. Mr. James, ** fine,” to 
use a pet word of his own, as his insight and stylo are, and 
^[Tsat as may be what a contemporary has with characteristic 
mpulsivaness called his ** genius," cuu hardly yet take rank 
wi& Iba writer to whom we have just referred. The constant 
insistence upon trivial tnuts of commonplace character is a 
dangeroofl thing to attempt, and the daring in the case of JFaah- 
myton Sguare is hardly excused by the success. Not one of the 
chfffsctetB is really interesting, while some are entirely repulsive. 
The hormne is a kind of vroshy imitation of Mr. Trollope's charm- 
sn^ if too constant, lily Dale, and the young man who in the 
end does not many her is, if anything, meaner thou Oroshie, 
and has the disadvantage, from an artistic point of view, of 
escapiTg poe^ justice, so far as oue is told, whether in the 
form (s a violent assault or of that more serious and galling 
misery wMrii overtook Crosbie in his married life. Tho father 
•of the heroine has some distant kind of relationship with Mr. 
Bennet in Pride and Pr^judice^ but is a loss interesting person; 
while his risteris elderly love of romance gives but a feeble 
to the not v^ agreeable, and somewhat dull, tone of 
the whole story. The resemblances which have suggested 
themselves to our mind may be purely accidental, and if the 
work bad not been unduly spun out it would have mattered 
little or nothing whether thoy were accidental, or even whether 
thej existed, of not. The fact is that the tale or skelfch, 
dr whatever it ahoold be celled, is about twice as long as it 
•dnu^to-'l^* The ootions, or wont of actions, of a flashy, ava- 
moiiH young man, of a cynical, clever father, of his determined 
and hi^-heerted, uough not brilliant, daughter, and of her senli- 
msntal aunt, over a very commonplace case of love-makii^ and 
Slh&g do not bear telling, at least as they are told in Waaktnyton 
Hf^utre. at Ike length at which Mr. James has chosen to teU them, 
fihitsh. diingB are tiresome in real life; and though they are less 
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tiresome when described end disseeted by Ifr. Jainse, yet bis shill 
in the hpowledge of the cousse of things which lead to tiveioiiie* 
ness feils to g^e any real interest to that'whieh is in its esssnee 
deeply uninterestiiig. Nor does the feet that the stoxy is written 
by an American and deals with American life lend any esc 
traneous or factitious attraction to its eoursa Eveijrthfaig 
that Mr. James tells us of might, with certain BuperfloUd end tm* 
important differences, have happened imordinaiy English life; and, 
indeed, the whole notion of Mr. James’s etory nas firequentiy been 
employed vrith euccees by English novelists. These no'mists, 
however, have generally avoided the cardinal fault, already re¬ 
ferred to, of Mr. Jamess work, that of trying to interest leaden 
iu characters who are utterly and hopelessly uninterestiiig. A 
few more touches of interest and attraction in Catherine's ohap 
racter might have made a diflerence in tbe tone of the whole 
work; we might have felt that she was a Me unjustly and 
stupidly incompi’iae by her father; and one who might be loved 
for herself as well ns sought after for her expectations. As it is, 
it becomes diiiicult to call up any indigniitiou for her father’s 
no doubt Buporficial estimate of her character, and im¬ 
possible to believe that Morris Townsend or anybody else could 
nave beon attracted by her without any thought of her prospective 
dollars. It may have been, and it very possibly was, Mr. James's 
object to depict ibis side of life exactly as it is; and no doubt he 
has succeeded in giving a curiously exact and keen representation 
of the cause and effect of varied emotions, most of them of a very 
low order, in an everyday kind of life which is common to all civi¬ 
lized communities. But we would submit that to do this is a 
task decidedly unworthy of Mr. James's undoubtedly remarkable 
talent. There is, it may be noted, a curious discrepancy between 
tho general method of the story and the style oeoauonally 
adopted. For instance, when, after tho fsthor’a death, things 
have come back to conditions in which it might yet be advan- 
tngeous to Morris to marry Cathoriue, ho comes back to make a 
propo.sal w'hich is rejected with a somewliiit stolid dignity. 
In the hall he meets the sentimental aunt, who ** appeared to have 
been hovering there under the irreconcilable promptings of her 
curiosity and her dignity.” 

"That wns a inrecioua plan of yours,” said Morris, clapping oh hts 
h&t. 

Is she so hard?" asked Mrs. Pennimnn. 

" 8hc doesn't care a button for mo—with her confounded little dry 
manner." 

" Wii3 it vciy dry V ” pursued Mrs. PconiinaQ, with iwlifitudo. 

Morris took no notice of her qiieHtion: iiu »:tood mii-<lrig an instant^ 
with his hut on. ** But why tJ»o dcucc, then, would she never innrry ? " 

“ Yes; why, indeed ? *’ sighed Mn*. Pennimnn. And l.b«n, ft« if from a 
sense of ilie inadequacy of tiiis oxplauation, " But you will not desiiuir— 
you will come back ? ” 

" Come back ? Damnation!" And Morris Townsend strode out of tho 
house, leaving Mrs. Pennimou sturing. 

Catherine,,meanwhile, in tlic parlour, jiittking u[) her morsel of faucy- 
wprk, had seated herself willi it again— for life, as it woto. 

This is the end of the story, io which it will bu observed that 
Mr. James sticks to his MdrimiSe-like plan of leaving the reader to 
make his own cstiniato of the probable results of tbe situation, 
and which ia perhaps neither much better nor much worse than 
tlie contents of tho eighty-flve pogoa which lead up to it. 

27te Penaioii Beaurepaa with its carofiil and clever pictures of 
certain American characters as they appear in their European 
tour, ia far more easy, if not in itself' 1x101*0 pleasant, reading than 
Washington Square. The people descriht^d aro at least more cha¬ 
racteristic, and, partly perhaps because tho narrative is not 
stretched to an undue length, the reader's interest is certmnly better 
sustained. Mme. Beauropas herself is a not unattractive jperson 
to meet cilhcr in tho pages of a nouvelle by Mr. James or in real 
Bfo, and one's sympathies cannot but be enlisted for the sufferings 
of Mr. Hack. At the same time it must be said that there 
is nothing very new either in Mme. Beauropas or iu Mrl Buck; 
that there is a land of affectation of cynicism about tho stoiy; ana 
that, like other storioa of Mr. James's, it cuds with an imitation, 
which has become irritating by dint of repetition, of earlier, and 
possibly butter, writers’ methods. It must, however, be admitted 
that there is a certain pathos in the final scene. 

What saves the two volumes we are now considering from being 
dismissed altogether as work for from being up to Mr. James's 
best mark is tho Bundle of Bettera which closes them. Here 
it becomes a matter of absolutely no consec^uenco wbethor he 
has or has not taken a hint from anv other wnter.. The Bundle 
of iMtera can stand perfectly well bv itself on its very marked 
and original morits. One clover French writer has given the cor- 
responienco of two parsons affecting each other with complete 
success. Mr. James has dared further; luid, in this instance at 
least, bis daring is fully justified. Nothing could well be better 
than his estimate of the curious people assembled together fbr a 
time in one house, and of the carious views which they enter¬ 
tain of one another. One of tbe letters/ from Loius Leverett to 
a Boston friend, is “ quite consummate ”:— # 

If you reiKMit my remarkB to any of tho West CorUr Street cimlo, before yoa 
tone them down as your diacretiou will suggost. For yourself, you will know 
tlml 1 have always liud an imnionae desire to see somoUdng of real Frmdk 
Hfe. You aro acquainted with niy great sj’inpatby wiUi the French; with 
my nature! tonden^ lo enter into the Fitsnch wav of looking at life. 1 sym- 
pathizo with the artistic tomporainont; 1 remomWyog used somoUniMS to 
hint to me that you thought my own tein))erament Uu> aniiitia 1 don't 
‘ think that io Boston there is any real sympathy with the artlstio tompersi- 
mentj wo tend to make everything a matter of right and wrong. And hi 
Boston one can*t /tee—On ne pevtpns eivre, as tliey sajr here. 1 <lim*t meatt 
one can’t reside—for a great many people manage that t but one cu^ Uv% 
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Mtlieti^y—I may also Tentora to aay, miuuoMIy. Thk is why I have 
always been eo much drawn to the French, who are so icsthutic, so sonsnous. 
1 am 80 sorry that ThdonhileGautier has passed away; I should imve Hhed 
BO much toao and see him, and tell him aU that I owe liitn. Hu was livini;; 
when 1 was here before; but, you know, JKt that time 1 was travcllina: with 
the Johnsoni^ who are not lestnetic, and who used to mak« me fuel rather 
aahamed of my artistic temperament. If 1 hud Runc to see the great 

3 apostle of beauty, I shoold have had to oIaadestinel3' — en cachette^ a^ 

»ii|^ here ; and iliutis not iny nature: I like to ilu evurythiiv^ frankly, 
, nafosmsiit, nu grand jour. That is the great thing — to bo free, to be 
, to be Naff*. Doesn't Matthew Arnold say that somewhere —or is it 
SwinbnziM, or rater ? 


Hem Mr. James is, it seems to us, at his best *, and we can only 
ho]^ that he may in future have n keener eye for the limits within 
which the dissection of more or less commonplace character may 
or may not be attraetiye. 


VOYAGES OF THE ELIZABETHAN SEAMEN TO 
AMERICA.* 


I T is a happy thing for the general reader when a writer who 
has for years made a special study of any largo tubjoct is 
willingi as a piece of bv*work, as it were, to underLake the uii- 
MBumiog duties of the editor of some book which has fomiod but 
a small part of his investigations. We havo soon fur too much of 
men who edit a woik or publish selections urged on, not by the 
fulness of their minds, but by the emptiness of their pockets. They 
Qrst choose a subject—such n one as they hope may catch tlio 
public taste—and then they try to learn of it just as much as will 
serve their turn. If they can make their empty show of know¬ 
ledge pass with the vulgar, tlicy are indid'oront to the cuulompt of 
the learned. Their books sell, and that is all they are meant to 
do. It is a relief to turn from the work of men of this kind to 
such a volume os the one before us, Mr. lil. J. Payne wns already 
known as the careful editor of two volumes of liurke's works in 
the Olarendon Press .Series before ho published his IIisfo 7 y of 
European Colonies. In this latter book ho showed an amount of 
knowledge of a very wide subject which, we venture to say, has 
been possessed by no other writer. lie has since then confined 
his studios to one branch—by far the most important of this wide- 
ipreadiug history—the roloni'zutiou, namely, of America, lu 
writing a full narrative of this great movement, he lia^, of e.ourse, 
been led to study care fully the collection of llakluvt's voyages. 
From them ho has soloctcul thirleiin narratives, nn‘d hns edited 
them with instoricul notice”. In a very iutoriisting introduction 
he gives a rimid sketch of the course and the eihicts of luodein 
discovery. He clearly traces the work done by the dillerent 
oationB of liuropo in opening up the world, lie shows how it 
was not till science had dnue its woric, and dune it through the 
men of Italy, tmd the struggle had begun of commercial enteipriso 
and political ambition fur a slinro in the substantial ri%ulla, that 
England stepped in to liear her part in the history of maritiinu 
exploration, in a few pages he shows how vast an eliecL was 
wrought on the fuluro of the New World by Ibe reformation in 
the Old World. Spain, the spoilt child of the Papacy, had been 
endowed by its pai’eui Avith the New World. “ Oatholic England 
had acquiesced in the title thus ne(;|ujred. Protestant England 
prepared to dispute it.” ,\a Mr. T'ayno says, tlie incidents of the 
Spanish conquest of Mexico and Peru nro well known, and no less 
known are the incidenlu of blnglish colonixatiou in New England, 
Virginia, and the ^Vindward Islands. Put a gulf of half a century, 
more or less, divide.s the period of English colonization from tlie 
period of Spanish conquest. How, lid asks, is this gulf to be 
bridged over P Where shall we find an explanation of the transi¬ 
tion from the old Ainciica—an America enslaved, mtuliu‘vul, 
Spanish, and (•atholic—to the now America, an America free, 
modem, English, and Protestant P— 


Fixing narroiver liinlls to the inquiry, avo may ssk, How is that in the 
beginning of itsluslory wc find Aniericu wholly SpfiiiiHh uiul PortiiguPHe, and 
lit the end of ii iTiitury tiiul that it bus hueome Jhiroix'uu 1 low is it 
thill in the eixtroutli cf'utury avo liiid Europe tranquilly urquii si-iiig iu 
the ypanisli occupation of .\riicrica, tmd cntcrlslMing no luiHpicion Avlmt- 
evar sa to its ultimate dcsiitiny, while in the seventeenth avc liiid all the 
powers of Western Europe, engaged in a .struggle for ils posHCssion ? And 
how is it tliHt ill this struggle wc find Englaml taking the 1e.iid from the 
beginning, in eourae of time uliHoihing nil tov'igii elcnumts, iiml ultiinatcly 
bniiging uboul I he great change which hnsinaih! AincrieA,iu all its length nii'd 
breadth, a continent of fiee sLulw^, I'niined inoro or less on an English moilel, 
and all having their pritieiiHil conimorciol and social connection with 
England, and that connection an increasing one ? 

The solution to these qnestions is to be found, as our author says, 
in the narratives of the Elizabethan seamen. It was these duriug 
men, and not tho Puritan emigrants of New England, or the com¬ 
mercial adventarors who cultivatod the tobacco plant in Virginia, 
who were the real founders of English America. The vo3qig0 of 
tho May Flower^ if in one way it was the first, was in another way 
tile lost of a long series of enterprises. It is true that in lillizo- 
'beth’s reign no colony was permanently settled, but it was then 
that the path was paved for our vast colonial empire. There wore, 
as Mr. Payne shows, four great causes which soon after she had 
ascended the throne united to force English enterprise irresistibly 
on the path of its destiny. There was ** an economical cause, de¬ 
pendent OL the increase of wealth, a commercial cause, dependent on 
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the steady wideninf of the field of nftvigatioDi and a politieal oauae, 
dependent on the impending hreaoh pHh Spain.** The four^ wae 
an intellectual cause. English thouglkt had been widei^ m one 
half-century os perhaps it has scarcely been widened in all the 
centuries that have followed. Tho old world of classical learu- 
ing had been thrown open to it, and from it the BiMe was no 
longer kept hidden. Its range was no more to be limited to our 
island-home, ** and, as ever happens, its strength and sagacity iar 
croased Avith the iucroase in the field of its operations.*' If the 
progress of discovery owed much to this inteUectual cauae, it paid 
t)ack its debt to the full, 'inhere is a fine passage in one of 
llazlittk Lectures on tho dramatic literature of the age of Eliza¬ 
beth, in which he gives a sketch of the three great causes which, 
according to him, at that time operated to mould and stamp the 
poetry of tho country.” Third among these causes he places the 
diiicovery of the New World and tho reading of voyages and 
travels. Green islands and golden sands seemed to aris^ os by 
enchaiitmont, out of the hosoiu of tho watery waste, and invite 
the cupidity, or wing tho imagination, of tho dwaming speculator. 
Fairyland was realized in new and unknown worlds. . . • 'J'he 
jieople, tho soil, the clime, everything gave unlimited scope to thb 
curiosity of tho traveller and render. Other manners might ha 
said to enlarge tho buimda of knowledge, and new mines of 
wealth were tumbled at our feet, it is from a voyage to the 
Straits of Magellan that Shakspenre has taken tho hint of Trospero's 
J'kichanted Isle.” He next quotes those beautiful lines m which 
Spenser defends himself against the charge that his Faerie Queme 
is but “ the abundance of an idle brain ” and painted forgery,” 
If any one maintains that none do know** where is that ^ppy 
land of faerie,” to him the poet answers:— 

But lot that mnn with blotter senee advize, 

Tlint of till" world JfiiBt part, to ua is red ; 

Aud daily how tliruu^h hardy onterprize 
Many f;reat n^gioiiH urc diiicovered, 

Wliieh to laid Oije avlto iievor raeDtioned. 

Who eviT heard of th’ Indinn I*eni ? 

Or who in venturous vessell inraaured 
The Aina/on huge river, now fouud trew ? 

Or fruitfuliest Virginia who did ever vcav ? 

It is not too much to sny that no one has much chance of enter¬ 
ing into the world of thought in which Spenser, Shakspean), aud 
even Milton lived who Avill not take the ti'aublo to read some at 
least of the voyages of their groat countrymen. Like 
Desdeniona they must “ seriously incline ” to hear the narrator as 
he speaks 

ef ant res A'aat and ds^iertfi idle, 

Rough quarrica, rocks and hills iPhone heads touch heaven, 

« * « « • 

And of the (Cannibals that each uther eat, 

Tim Atilhrt))>uphngi and men whusc heads 
Do grow beneath their hbiiuldcrs. 

The present is an age of handbooks; if thoro is no royal road to 
loaniiug, it is hoped that at least a common one has at last been 
provided in half-croAvn manuals, it was only the other day that 
we read somewhere or other that a work that has bean lately 
])ublished about Pepys Avoiild teach the reader for more than all 
the volumes of the Diary. There may he extracts of beef and 
csi^onces that iii one npoouful contain the nourishment of a whole 
meal. Hut great Avriters arc not like great oxen, and thdse whe^ 
wish to really Irnow them must take them as they are in all their 
bulk. We must go eveu further than this. If we would really 
kuow tho men of any one time we must read the hooka 
which they read, not much less than the boolra Which they 
Avrote. At nil events, wo must read u selection—a selection, but 
not an ahridgmeut, still less a manual. It would seem to be the 
case with uiiiny people that their minds are so thoroughly 
uiodorn, that they find a great difficulty in reading aojti^og 
which has not Ihh*u carefullv prepared by one whom we may 
perhaps be allowed to call a literary cook. The gr^t thoughts of 
old wi-iturs Lave to be first hashed aud then highly seasoned 
before such people as these can manage in any w^ to swallow 
them. In this they remind us of a custom among the Esquimaux aa 
told in the account of Frobisher’s voyages. ** The women,” says tfaw 
writer, ** feed their children with fiesh which first they do a littia 
chew in their own mouths.” Yet it is not easy to beUeva that 
oven these lazy readers, if they once made the elTort, would find 
any difficulty in going through the narratives that are contMned 
iu the volume before us. Mr. Payne has spared them one trovbla* 
He has skimmed for thorn the very cream of Hakluyt’s poUsetion, 
and has successfully guarded them against the chance of stumbling 
on a tingle dull piece of writing. But, hapnily, besides these triflen 
in the field of literature, there are many wno only want a guide ta 
lead them into new paths of learning. To them Hakluyta eolle^ 
tion may he known only by name. They wiU he delighted to read 
these thirteen uariatives, which, to use the editor's words, ** rsfieof^ 
with the closeness and fidelity which only belongs to contemporary 
lecorde, the aspect presented to English eyes by tbe great field d 
new enterprise which was opened beyond the sea to Engbshmeu 
of Elizabeth’s reign. Those who wrote them,” he goes on to say, 
**were, for the most part, men who had themselves taken an 
active part in the work, and who ware scholar^ enough to use 
the pure and expressive English of Shakspeoie's day with ease and 
effect.” 

There is yet another class of leadoxs for whom they ought to 
havo a strong attraction. Unless English schoolboys are greatly 
changed for the worse, there ought to be many a one among them 
whom they wiU cheat of his hour of play os much as ever did 
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Sootfs Mannion cheat their grandfathen. But at times we fmr 
that Robinson Q-wioe no loiter holds its place os prime favoorite 
among young readerH. Their taste, like that of their elders, is too 
often spoilt by the highly-seasoned dishes which ore served up 
before them. Fidelity to nature seems to have lost much of its charm 
even with the young amidst the general rage for what is called sen¬ 
sational writing. Yet we must confeBs that we cannot help looking 
upon the boy who says that he does not care for i?n6tnson Oimoo 
in much the same way ns Johnson looked upon Bishop Percy^s 
daughter, who said she Imd never read Pilyrim'B IVwp’eaa, ** No I ” 
replied the Doctor, ** then 1 would not give one farthing for you 1 ” 
We shall be slow, however, to admit that an English schoolboy 
con be indifferent to these old tains of daring of the great seamen 
of his race. He must be moved as be reads how high these sailors 
bold the name of Englishmen, and how they felt, in the extremity 
of peril, that ** they should/' to quote one of the writers, ^*as true 
Engliriimen and faithful fiieuds, supply one another's wants in all 
fortunes add dangers/' 

What a bappj^ use might be made of such a collection of voyages 
as this if out of it geography were taught I Nothing can well be 
•drearier than the common manuals through which children are 
carried, or rather driven, as they are taught the names of places. 
Wlto cares to know the position of a country or a town of which 
be knows nothing except that it is marked on a map P But the 
class which should follow Drake, lor instance, in his famous voy¬ 
age round the world, with a good chart before their eyes, would 
find that ffeographv is indeed a study of high interest. We could 
certainly have wished that Mr. Payne had been somewhat more 
liberal in his supply of notes. SVhile his introductions are all 
that we could desire, wo see places where a note, either on the 
meaning of a word or some point in geography, might with ad- 
vantage have been added. We must not, however, let our last 
word be one of censure; but we must thank him for thus placing 
within the reach of the general reader a book which is, in so high 
a degree, both interesting and instructive. 


ETCHINGS OF AMEKICAN FERNS.* 

E nglish fem collectors rarely trouble themselves much 
about the range and number of exotic species. The pleasure of 
the game, as of most of such pastimes, depends upon its exactitude. 
There ate exactly fifty species of ferns known to exist within the 
British Islands, and the Collection becomes a sort of solitaire-board, 
the object being to till that balf-century of spaces as soon as 
possible. It has hardly been sufficiently observud how much the 
precision of attmnable aim has to do with the pleasure of sport; 
the Uutt must he commended to the notice of the next writer on 
the natural history of collectiDg. To come down to the humblest 
doM of acquisition, how many thousands of young persons take 
pleasure in collecting postage-stamps, the actual number of which 
is known and catalogued, while how few have the courage to put 
out upon the trackless and practioully limitless ocean of post¬ 
marks ! If we rise to the healthier pnrBuit of most schoolboys, how 
immense a proponderanco we find of collections of butterflies, 
where the number is strictly limited, over those of moths where 
the range, when we go down to the groups of minuter forms,* the 
tmiieei and tincadat, is too wide for the ambition of a lifetime! 
Bat ferns ore the butterflies of botany, and they attract the col¬ 
lector in the same way, by their restricted range and definite 
number. Ho wiU be su^rised to find, if he opens the attractive 
vdame before us, that the collection of ferns in North America, 
notwithstanding the immense and varied range of territory covered, 
b no liss exciting than it b in England. For, while we possess 
fifty indigenous species, it appears that in a tract of the American , 
continent including all Oanada and New England, and extending 
in the west beyond Kentucky and south to the borden of Georgia, 
there ore only known to science sixty-seven native vanetios. 

We learn with surprise that Mr. Williamson’s is the first popular 
handbook on American ferns yet published. The author, who 
aesioely gives us any letterpress, and who depends entirely upon 
Ids iUnstrations, first essayed his work in modest form, as The 
Feme of Kentucky, Hia book, however, was felt to ** supply 
a want,* and the ferns of that State are so charactenstic 
of the whole of North-Eastern America that be was able, by 
induding, a few more species, to give a new edition a more 
national importance. English fern lovers would perhaps value 
the volume more if some fuller account were given of the 
habito and distribution of each species; but the plates alone 
m of great charm and interest It will perhaps be of most 
Importance to English readers if we consider first the simi- 
lantiea, and secondly the differences, that exist between the 
'Rnfl tMli ftod American flora in thu particular. We are bound to 
tpkA Mr. WiliiainBon as correct in his statements, and especially in 
hb limitation of exbting species. The anarchy that exiiria in the 
notMnebtm of fems—an anarchy that can most earily bo brought 
imwMi to the reader the instance that one single genua b known 
to botudite, according to the school they have bwn brought np 
in, •• finfmii, pbiyttMum, tupidium, dryopteriSf and nepkredium 
—Ab iHMUdby determines us, in speaking of ferns both English 
■ad Ajasdean, to use the dd Englidi name, and not Hr. 

* Am JHekiuMt UluMtraimp aU the Speeiu ef F^re* iedigmew te ike 
KkrtkJBaeUrn vuittd, Stake and Canada, By John WiUbmioa. 
ItOnliTUle, Kentaoky. / < 


Williamson’s name. Fbr American spedes we mnst uae American 
namfik,,^.^ 

In the first place, it is a very curious fact that twenty out of 
our fifty species are found tp do indigenous alsp in America; 
although we confess that, to obtain this clear number, we have 
forced ourselves to believe that our British Cyetopiem Diekieana, 
the very doubtful species found only in a cave near Aberdeen, 
is not distinct from the American Cystopterie montana, mioh it 
seems to resemble in its lush gnwtii and crowded pinnin. The 
very common English forasseem, from Mr. Williamsonv brief notes, 
to bo as abundant in the States ns with us. The ordinary wood 
polypody, the long rhizomes of which, rooted in the branches of 
trees, and covered with a shaggy, golden heard, are so bmilior 
an object in nil parts of our idands, is so common in America, 
** that it gives a character to the vogetatiun." Its refined relative, 
the onk-fum, is equally at home on both sides of the Atlantic; but, 
in the place of our beech-fern, phpyojitfiriaf the Americans have a 
polyiiodioidee, in the etching of which, however, we detect nothing 
that distinguishes it from the British species. The Transatlantic 
herayonoptttrat on the other hand, is easily distinguished from the 
robprtianutn of our limestone districts, with its clammy touch and 
strong geranium odour. The common bracken is as characteristic 
a feature of American landscape as it is of English. We wonder 
if Mr. Williamson knows the curious West-country superstition 
that all the bracken in the world has but one mot, and that that 
is the reason why the plant can never bo eradicated. The main 
stock of this single root must lie, it would seem, somewhere 
close under the still vexed Bermouthos. Among the aapleniums, 
Great Britain and America possess alike irirhotnanee and veride 
—the twins of the fern family, “ Brunette, the dark, and Blan- 
cheline, the fair ”— rutn-muraria^ whose rich, round fronds leave on 
meddling fingers ns rich a dust as any butterfly’s wing, and 
Jilu'fivminn, geuteolest of ferns, by European botanists long since 
separated from the coarse and .wiry company of aepleniumef and 
made to sit solitary as a genus, athyrium. Of the other Amori- 
CRU oepleniumKf some, sucu as the broadly lanceolate ebenoideef 
and anynstifulium in its simplicity, are entirely strange to us. 
Others seem but narrowly divided from our species; JUradleyi, 
which grows on bluffs of sandstone in Kentucky, b veiv like our 
familiar martnum, although the latter prefers a shady humid 
locality; montanum comes as close to our lancedatutn as cousins 
can venture to do, while parvulum seems to he the lost norm from 
which all known aepieniuma have diverged. It b to be noticed, 
however, that the States do not possess any of our moQ9 eccentric 
aepleniume^ such as the pointed and scarcely fern-like germonicum 
and etptentritmaley with their dried flicker of fronds, or Fetravclim^ 
the rarest of British species, which looks as though a mischievous 
child had robbed it of half its pinnules. The commonest fern of 
English lanes, Aeplmium adiatituni^nigrum, is also unknown in 
America, and there seems to be no species there which exactly 
takes its place. 

The thrive extraordinary genera with which botanists close their 
category of the jUicin<^t the so-called “ flowering-ferns,” are repre¬ 
sented more abundantly, but not moi^ characteristically, than in the 
British Isles. For instance, we have but one Oetnundot the magni¬ 
ficent regaliSf which makes all swampy places golden in autumn 
with its vast spikes of seed iit the end of its palo fronds; hut the 
Americans, in addition to this their commonest species, have a 
Claytoniana and a cinnamoniana not specially distinct in form or 
structure. The genua botrychium, the raoou-lern or lunarj, to the 
magical powers of which several of the Elizabethan poets bear 
testimony, is represented all over both hemispheres by one very 
beautiful species, which occurs us far aw^ as Kamskhatka. This 
is the only variety known in the British Isles *, but the Americans 
possess DO less than seven species, several of which lose the 
peculiar form which we know in the lunary—that is, the cluster 
of kidney-shaped pinnm—and approximate the osmundaa and even 
the laelraae in shape. l.<B8t of all the genus opbiogloaeum, or adder’s 
tongues, which are to the races of ferns what the lampreys are to 
the race of fishes, has two representatives in America as with us, 
though only one of these, vulgatum, is common to both hemi¬ 
spheres. In each case there is besides this a pigmy species, a little 
withered tongue a couple of inches high, whim is called 
lusUanicum in Europe, and bvlhomm in Anioripa, the only ap¬ 
parent difference being that the former has a fibrous and the latter 
a tuberous root. 

Among striking forms that occur among British ferns, and are 
not found in America, the delicate and transparent filuiy-ferns, 
hwnenoph^Uumf are perhaps the most noticeable by their absence. 

English hard-fern, lileehnum epkantf one of the commonest 
adornments of our moorlands and watercourses, has no near 
relative across tho Atlantic. Our parsley-fern, AlioaoruacriepuM^ is 
also unknown; but is ropresentea by an American porsley-fero, 
Cryptogramme acrostichoideat which would seem, from Mr. William¬ 
son’s etching, to be only distantly allied to the English iqpeoies. 
Of the vast genus adiantum^ the true Maidenhairs, ea^ continent 
possesses one species in its northern districts; our^ tiie hope and 
despair of oollectora, is CapidluM Venerie; that oi the Northern 
States is pedatum, one of the commonest inmates of onr eonserva- 
tories, where it is largely cultivated for bouquets. 

The American fem-flora possesses a fisw types nn&miliar to us. 
Four species of eheilanthea present us with a curionsly woolly or 
hirsute fem, divided into innumeiaUe fanniilei,aDd preserving the 
pabescenoB from the root to the veiy tips of the fironds. A deucata 
genus, peBma,iB recommended to garosneii by ^e dm-purple 
colour and eocentirie shape of its piinoipal spoclei* TSa weod^ 
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iMnfiim, giMit feio* that fill tba awampa of Vitgiaia^il^Sanibla 
nothing that we know on Uiie aide of the ocean. Bot» on the 
whole, there are only two ferns which are entirely strange to i» in 
form and habit One of these is Schisaa putiUa, a dainty little 
plan^ound in the pine wastes of New Jersey, which throws up 
threns three or four inches higli, at the extreme end of which is 
fhstened a little cluster of pinnie, looking, in Mr. WilUamson's 
etching, like the rery point of a beech-leaf. The other is the 
elimbin^fem, Lygodium palmatum, a plant stranger still to those 
who have not seen it in Knglish conservatories, where its eccen¬ 
tricity and beauty are making it a groat faTourite. This fern 
throws out idender, flexible stalks many feet in length, with star- 
like fronds at long intervals, the whole starting from a running 
root-stock, BO that a healthy plant can be trained over trellis- 
work, and form a little ffury miwer for a dormouse or a green 
frog. It is certainly one of the prettiest and strangest ferns in the 
world, and seems to bo r[uite abundant in the States. 

Mr. Williamson^B etchings are careful and faithful in most in¬ 
stances, but the plates seem to bo worn and tho impressions are 
rather faint. In some coses, where the fern is a familiar British 
species, we do not find it characterized so faithfully as we should 
wish. The illustration of rutamurariaf for instance, must have 
been taken from a weak and straggling specimen, or else the 
habit of the plant is very diflereot in America. Jt is a curious 
fiiult, too, in a botanist, to omit the one distinction between /.ncAo- 
fiumes and viride, the dark stalk in one case and the pale one in the 
other; Mr. Williamson e etching makes viriido the darker of the 
two if anything. But these are exceptions, and, s.s a rule, the 
etchings aro very pretty in themselves, and exact from a scientific 
point of view. 


NOTES AND SKETCHES FROM THE WILD COASTS OF 
NIPON.* 

J APAN hue been a favourite theme with authors of late. We 
have had works on beaten and unbeaten tracks through the 
county and on the arts aud language of the people, and now 
Captain 8t. John suppleinouts the information we have thus 
obtained Iw giving us au account of his shooting tours on the wild 
coasts of Yesso. Captain St. John tells us in his preface that he 
was induced to publish the present work by the advice of friends. 
We always look on this kind of announcement as ominous. If 
an author has anything of value to say, he is generally well aware 
of the fact, and dons not require the pressure of friends lo induce 
him to appear in print; at the same time (Japtain Si. John's frank 
admission that he has not the aiiiue confidence as his friends in tlie 
probable success of his book, and that his sketches are rough,’* 
and have no pretension to being scientific, disarms criticism to a 
certsiQ extent, and compels us to treat the book on the level he 
has chosen for it. 

This being accepted, the book is not without its merits. The 
author visited parts of Japan which have scarcely been trodden by 
any English traveller, except Miss Bird, and he had even more 
opportunities of mixing with the people than were enjoyed by that 
adventurous lody. His love of sport led him into aut-of-the>wny 
districts, and brought him into communication with the in¬ 
habitants of secluded villages, among whom tho native manners 
and customs remain untainted with any foreign influences. But 
with all these advantages he never peered below tho surface of all 
he saw and heard. Ho does not appear to have made any eflbrt 
to learn the language of the people, but to have been content to 
observe and to pick up scraps of information at secondhand. The 
island of Yesso, which forms the chief subject of his notes, is the 
northernmost portion of Japan, now that ISoghiilien has been 
absorbed by the Russians, and is interesting on account of its phy¬ 
sical features and its inhabitants. The results of volcanic action 
on the surface of the soil are everywhere apparent, and impart a 
hold and striking aspect to the scenery, while the vegetation, 
which, in spite of tho rigour of the wintry skies, is luxuriant, 
adds a wild charm to the landscape. Bears, deer, wild boars, aud 
foxes have almost undisputed possession of tho forests, and are 
^turbed only by the occasional attacks of the native Ainos, who 
venture inland from the coasts only to seek for food in wiuter when 
the shores are deserted by the fish, and for skins and horns for the 
poxposes of trade. « 

Of the Ainos themselves Captain St. John has not much to tell 
ns, and on the subject of their language his information is vague. 
** They have,” he says, ** no written language. In connexion with 
Japanese a mixture of both is used.’* Having disburdened himself 
of this enigmatic sentence, he passes on to the more familiar subjects 
of their appeunmee, and their manners and customs. Unlike the 
Japanese, their physique is square and powerful, 

tboix featarsB are regular and good, and in expression decidedly pleasing; 
they have neither tho high cheek-bone nor oblique upper eyelid peculiar to 
the Mongolian fhmily. . . Their temples an flat ; foruhond broad, square, 
and high | arch of the head flat; entire head round and well shaped; their 
Hpe an hill, but not particularly so, cyos very dark, eyebrows straight, and 
parallel to the axis of the orbits. I'hcir most peouliar characteristic is their 
hair, whioh la ven* coarse, black, long, and straight, and in great provision 
' in both sexes. The men wear lotag, flowing boarda and moustaches. Their 
entire body is invariably oovored with hair, and very frequently to an ex- 
traozdlnsiy degree. Tbs ohUdren are also hairy little things. 


* Ifbtm md Sketeket fnm th* WUd CooMia^ Nwm s wiA Chmtert on 
Chudng a/ler JNraUa in CAtneie IFofrri. By Captain H. C. St. John, BN. 
Edinburgh: David Douglas. z88o. 


But, though superior to the Japa^e in outward bearing and 
appearance, they are infinitely iufenor to them in every other 
resppct. Of all civilizing, arts they are completely ignorant—and, 
indeed, are little removed from savages. Their dwellings are the 
rudest huts, and their habits are filthy. But, on the other hand, 
they are peaceable, honest, and hvispitablo. 

No gleam of a higher life breaks the monotonous dreariness of 
their existence. lieligion they have none, and their only objects 
of worship ore posts of peeled wood, ** whittled nearly to the top, 
from which the pendent shavings fall down in white curls." A 
few birds and boasts have a degree of sanctity attaching to them, 
and bears enjoy the doubtful privilege of being so highly esteemed 
for their strength and courage that it is the object of every Aino 
to kill as many as he can, that he may inherit the chaiaoteristics 
of his victims. Each spring young bears are caught, which, after 
having btion carefully suckled by the wives of the chiefs, and 
tended until they aro full-grown, ate ruthlessly murdered at a 
public festival, auiid shouts of ** We kill you, O bears! come back 
soon into Ainos." A feast follows, at which the carcases' are de¬ 
voured and an inordinate quantity of siikd, the national spirit, is 
drunk. The subjection of these poor savages to their more iiftelp 
lectual neighhemrs is complete, aud the contempt in which they 
are held by the Japanese is equalled only by the fear they enter¬ 
tain for their masters. 

The fisheries of the island furnish employment to a large pro¬ 
portion of the inhabitants. The coasts and rivers abound with 
salmon and other kinds of fish, which are exported to Japan and 
China in large quantities. Captain St. John asserts that in the 
Ishkari River 6,ooo tons of saltuou aro annually taken between the 
end of August and the bogiuuing of November; and, in pai^al 
confirmation of this statement, Miss Bird says that on this river 
20,000 salmon are nut uufrequently landed in a pair of seines 
in one day. But, though owiiors of uU this wealth, the Ainos 
are only allowed a small shure of the profits. Breechloading 
rifles, ironclads, imd tho now universities of Yedo and Yoko¬ 
hama are expensive institutions; and, though they contribute 
nothing to the protection or enlightenment of the Ainos, they add 
mightily to the taxek extracted from those unfortunate people, who 
are callod upon to pay over to the imperial exchequer from ten to 
twenty-five per cent, of tho value of tho yields of the fisheries. 

But the Ainos intercHted Captain St. John less than the animals 
which sharo the possession of the island with them. He is evi¬ 
dently not only a sportsman, but a keen lover of natural history 
also. His observations on tho habits of the objects of the chase 
are minute and accurute; and his botik, if it had no other value, 
would be an interostiug contribution to the natural history of 
Japan. Of tho Japanese in tho other islands* of the Japanese 
group bis verdict is in accord with tlint of all those acquainted 
with the country, morn es))oclally as it was before the late mania 
for ovcr^'tliing European seized upon the Government. Their 
kindly hospitality, the cheerfulness of their dispoutions, and the 
primitive simplicity of their manners won for them golden 
opinions from travellers, and especially from those who had 
previously experienced the chilling indifierence of the Chinese 
peoplo. 'instead of a studied coldness, if not direct rudeness, 
travellers were received in out-of-the-way villages with a frank 
and genial welcome; and, instead of their arriv^ being the signal 
for the disapiiuaraiice of the women and children, the young girls 
greott»cl them with a friendly Ohaydy “Good day to youP "andbusied 
themselves in providing a comfortable lodging for them. It is 
unfortunately true that, as Captain St. John says, “tho refined and 
gentle manners of tho natives soon disappear beibro this Western 
rivilizatiou." The majority of tho foreigners who visit Japan is com- 
po5Hid of merchant sailors, who have introduced into the ports all 
the evils belonging to a highor civilization, with but slight traces 
of its more elevating efiecis. To such influences a simple-minded, 
impuhsive people, such ns the Japanese, are peculiarly susceptible, 
and, when foreign liquor accompanies these debased foreign manners, 
drunkenness, conraenoss, and vulgarity naturally follow. 

A curious illustration of the inferior position occupied by 
Japanese women was observed by Captain St. John at the h^bour 
of Matoya, where a particular kind of edible seaweed is found in 
largo qiuantities. The divers employed to collect the weed were, 
he uoticed, nil women, and on inquiring the reason he was told 
that, in conRcq^uettco of a man having been on one occasion 
seriously bitten by a large fish when engaged in the work, it was 
now deemed advisable to employ women only:— 

At low wntf>r [says the author, in rloacribing tho operations of thediveni] 
numbers of boats 'put*out from the villages, having one man and edght or 
ten women in each. 'I'ho man manage.^ tho boat, while the women strip 
and drop quietly into the water. Each woman has a tub, which floats on 
the surface; until filled by tiie owner’s repeatedly diving and bringing a 
handful of weed up at a time. These women remain under water about 
tliirty seconds, und on coming to tlie surface float about os much at home 
as a lot of sealv, diving again in a very short time. . . • For two hours 
or more they will stick tu their work, then coming on shore stand or squat 
niund a huge fire, lighted on purpose, in some sheltered nook. Here they 
chat and bake their olivc-coloured bodies to a good brick-dust red. 

Having oompletod his servico in Japan, Captain St. John 
sailed for Hung Kong, where he exchanged his hitherto painful 
occupation of surveying for an active pursuit of pirates. It is an 
undoubted fact that the southern coasts of China are infested by 
pirates, who prey, not only on the junks of their countrymen, but 
on becalmed sailing vessels and small pa^nger steamers be¬ 
longing to foreigners, and no doubt Captain St. John did good 
service in the raids he made u^x>n their haunts. But then ii an 
air of wholesale condemnation in his narrative of his anti-piratical 
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cndsM whidi fliigfge$tB tliei. uspleasfHit tbought that perliapSi 
after all, bo may in Bome inBtanceii ha/vo been mietakon. In fact, 
on one ocCMion, h party of ICngliah friende, who ventured to 
approach hie reeeel in a junk, vary naiTowly eacaped being raked 
by his ever-rofldy Armstrong before they could give him to under¬ 
stand Jtlmt they wore no nirntos. l*here is nothing in the 
outward appoaiancB of n piratical iitnk to diatingaish it from 
an honest trader. They are holh inlly armed, one for offence 
and the other for defence. It is only, therefore, on ovowhelming 
evidence that any condemnation can be arrived at. ■ This, judging 
firom what Captain St. John tells, he does not always seem to have 
had, and yet no had no liositalion in attacking and destroying 
whole fleets of junks. All this portion of his work is, however, a 
tale of bygone days; post rank wan still to Iwj won, and the 
author eould boast "but of a gunboat as his domain. This ana- 
ohronisin illastrnles one of the inconveniences of the boolc. We 
are never sure of what year the author is speaking. It is true that 
dates are occasionally mentioned, but when three separate tours of 
service in Japan are referred lo, and events are related which oc¬ 
curred on more than one visit to Ohimi, the medley is likely to 
result in some mental confusion. His description of the scene of 
the death of St. Francis Xavier on the island of Chang-ehuou is an 
instance in point. The casual reader would naturally imagine that the 
spot was now the same “ (lod-foraakeu sort of place ” that Ouptaiu 
8 t. John describes; whereas for more than a decado a handsome 
little chapCl has covered the spot where the saint died, and where 
bis body awaited its removal to its pros<mt resting-place at Goa. 

Of Captain St. John’s style we cannot say much in praise, and 
though the work is not without interest, its materials are of so 
finagmentary and personal a nature that it is likoly to enjoy a higher 
estimation among his friends than among the public at largo. 


TWO MI\OIl XO^TXS.- 

I N spite of all the vices laid by novelists at the door of the 
higher classes, they have generally been admitted to possess 
the virtue of self-restraint in language and oiitw'ard manners. The 
noblv-hom gentlemen and Indies, on the contrary, whose sayings 
and doings till the pages of Dtpided present a singular combination 
of impulse and calculation. They pour out their feelings on the 
most delicate subjects to utter strangers, they abuse their nearest 
relationa in terms that would not he out of place in Seven Dials, 
at the same moment that they aro laving elaborate piano for the 
furttoonce of their owu desires. Tneir conduct is neither pro¬ 
bable nor pleasnftt. At the opening of the story the heroine, 
Sylvia Fortiss, daughter of a hnronet living in Groavenor 
Square, presents herself before an emiuoiit physician to whom 
she is completely unknown, and tolls him that she means to feign 
illnoBS in order that ho may he ctilled in, and despatch her to 
Brighton for a change of air. At Brighton she will find Mr. 
Percy Meynell,. a penniless young man, to whom she had engaged 
herself, hut whom she resigusd, in cousnqueuce of the pressure 
laid on her by her motlior, in favour of a rich, stupid, and coarse 
Mr. Lionel Wyndluim, in a few days to becoiiio her bridegroom. 
What is her object in this trip to the stjnside does not clearly 
appear, as she aunoiincrs in the same breath her intention to fultil 
• her promise to h&fMncd; but seu^e is not tho lending character¬ 
istic of any of the people in JJu'idrd. The doctor declines to 
further this scheme, and the marriago takes place ns arranged. 
Mr. Meynell, the discarded lover, makes up hi.s mind that tho path 
of duty leads him to take a rich wife, and he expresses this deter¬ 
mination with the frankness and good taste common to ail the 
characters:-— 

Poor child, poor dear sweet ehild/* lie liad said [the ohscrval ion refers 
to Sylvia], ‘*8he Imres me. and 1 love her wilh all uiy heart, but nolliing 
save luiaerv can be tlic cunscquence. For lit^r sake, no lens th^ for my 
own, I will put B barrier between us which even love cannot overleap ; to¬ 
morrow muniing I will ask old P'aulktier to give me Margaret. Siio isn't 
oltogetlier disagreoablc, and, if I am tn Ih* mariied, 1 may as well take her 
and hex money, besides, 1 linve flirted d(v«{iemtely by reaHon of my 
wrotchednefM, and if I retreat now, I hlmll get into bad odnor with all wary 
moUiero. Yes! It is better for Sylvia that 1 make Miss Faulkner luj' wile 
os soon as possible.’* 

This delicate-minded young man, who has such limited ideae about 
love’s power of overleajiing barriers, does not, hawover, marry the 
heiress. She breaks ofl‘ tlie engagement at tho last moment in 
favour of a lord, and Percy spealm of the allair in these terms:— 

** Heard Uie news ? ” he aaid to every acquaintance he enconutered. 

** What newfl do you mean ? ” 

** Obf about inyaelf; just a little agreonble trifle, you know.” 

Boon after this Mr. Wyndhnm is drowned when ekating, and his 
livid pliicka up heart, and when the lirnt year bos elapsed proposiui 
Main, Mid k weeted. Then Mr. Meynell resolves to work at the 
Sir, oadlMtakcB'liinaelf to Bloomsbury, whore ho boards with a 
bonifter and wel]-conncct(^ wife, it is curious to 
notice itte way in which Bloomsbury is looked on by all the cha- 
SMtem—by thoie who are supnosed to he sensible, as well os 1^ 
fboM w3io are not, K Elooiusbury were a little back slum in 
fiarmoadoej they could not he in more complete ignorance of 
ill ftognphy. It is no lees instructive to notice the maimer 
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in wsgt ptoflsssional men are legarded, and wgaid thetmislviear 
Lady fSoruss herself, the wife of a baronet, ootflemidiitsB a 
lady who marries a bviiater, or her own danglrter, who ultiMatiify 
wishes to marry the eminent phyaiclan, With mttoh the MMe 
feelings that a countess two hundred yaaM ago would havagjMtts 
tained when she heard of a projected allianee between a eflid of 
her own and the family chaplain or the village apothecary. Even 
the more democratic memhors of her world only admit people en¬ 
gaged in professions on sufferance, and are the subject of 
comments for inviting even men of genius to their ev^pg parties. 
Nor does this point of view seem strange to the physician—^(re aw 
not thrown so intimately into the company of tne banieter. “I 
know I am not her equal in station,” eaya Dr. Olarks Tuyier 
when he is proposing for Hylvia, and it appears perfectly nstuxdt 
to all parties that hn should so consider himself. 

The language of Ditiided is such as might be expected feomlihe 
plot and the chacacters. 

“ Mamma. 1 hove Homfthing to noy to you ” [olwprvos the elder daughter 
of Lady Fortiiw]. “Mra. Meynell told you n horrid lie, n mean lie too, 
About the puoulu Percy ia living witli. lio you know toAo they ora? . . . 
Mm. WalHiughame, the rulgar woman in wiiuHo house young M^Jiidd has 
tuktiii up liia abode, is the daughter of your friend Gluays, and of him who 
would now be Lord Milbury.” 

We cannot sufGcieully admire the naioatd of the asaumptioa tint 
vulgarity was impossible to the daughter of one who mwbt hove 
become a lord; but we are quite willing to allow that Mrs. 
Walsinghame was possessed of very remarkahld qualities, feir she 
could contrive to keep her two children spotlessly clean in a smafl 
house in Bloomsbury at a late hour in the afternoon. The EngHsh 
tongue is not, however, g<ioil enough to e.vprees the sentimanta of 
these high-born people, who, like the gods in Homer, have a 
language dillurenl from that of mortals. French and Italian 
epithets are scattered liberally through the pages, in a manner 
suggestive of the game in which nouns i^nd adjectives are given at 
hazard, and it is left to the skill of eacli person to bring them into 
the story. "Lady Fortiss was a little surprisod by the quiet 
dignity with which Mrs. Walsinghame ” (the daughter of the 
possible lord) " received her overtures of iViendship on the occa¬ 
sion of her second call in Tnviton Street, but she was forced to 
acknowledge to herself tn petto that it was very * good form.* ” 
“ You nro no judge of the comme-il-fautf* observes another 
lady. “' I knew her very well,’ said Percy, trying to be diyagi^ 
but looking a little disturW ”; and again, a few pages on, " She 
had not e.xclaimed * Who can it be from' or *Ono of TompkinsV 
stupid letters, 1 shan’t read it now,’ as we all do exclaim wn^ we 
are perfectly d 4 ya<j 6 (am) as to our correspondents.'’ 

But perhaps it is hypercritical lo qutirrel with our author over 
her choice of foreign words, when the English her characters in¬ 
dulge in leaves so much to be desired—almost as much indeed oa- 
their Bentiments. " Very so ’* is a favourite mode of expros!«ion 
with them, llowovor, elegance of language is hardly to bi^ ex¬ 
pected from a gentleman who, after his wife’s desperate illneks, 
remarks to her doctor, “ They tell me she is going on well—where’s 
the proof of it so long as she lies there looking so detestably 
weedy h ” from another gentleman who says of the heiress to 
whom he had proposed tor her money, " I would not marry the 
woman now if the alternative was penal servitude for life ’’; or 
from ladies ivho sjieak of their mule acquaintances withont any 
handle to their names. 

With Mrs. Burnett’s name on the title-page it is needless to say 
that A Fai 7 ‘ liurhnrivtn is quite another sort of book. Tbe fom 
barbarian is, in fact, a very rich and prettjr girl from Nevada, 
who drops unexpectedly into the midst of a little town like Craa* 
Ibrd in Mrs. Goskeli’s novels to pay her aunt a visit. Her calm 
sidf-possesBiou and elegant toilettes produce a great Bensatioxt 
among the old maids and young Indies, who are all accustomed to 
take their fashions from Miss Obiekie, the one milliner of the 
place, and their mamiers from Lady Theobald, their autociaU 
Octavio, however, unlike Miss Daisy Miller, of whom she some¬ 
times reminds us, is merely frank, not fast. IShe is willing, and 
even anxious, to learn FInglish ways of behaving, though she 
admits that it is not as nice to be found fault witii ss she expected 
it would be. But, notwithstanding her simplicity, she has a trait 
which has occasionally surprised us in other Amerioon girle 
of whom we have read—we moan the way they iMvuse and con¬ 
sider any remark made to them before they repjr to it. If an 
English maiden has nothing ready to answer at uie moment iho 
changes the subject; hut an American weighs tho question care¬ 
fully, and then gives her opinion, a plan which undeniably has its 
advantages. A very pretty and pathetic contrast to Octavia ia 
provided in Lucia Gaston, the down-trodden granddaughter of 
j.iady Theobald. Lucia is by nature of as open and true a dispo- 
eition os the girl she wishes to take for her fHend, but she naa 
been driven into little concealments 1^ the etenmees of her grand¬ 
mother, and thus her love of truth and her deaixa for peaoe om per¬ 
petually at war. Octiwia prodnoes a gteat effeet on her, and tiwraehi 
impelled at times to speak out her own opinion, hecanae she hnow* 
it IS her temptation to be silent and cowardly, yet ia vaaiM 
hy pongs of remorse afterwiirds, lest the should liane baMs 
pert or ungtateful. These is much delioacy In tUa 'Utito 
portrait, and the reader feefe hsippier when Lneia is dflovrad to 
marry in her own way, tiioogh it is to be nqgBstted that« fei oidar 
to px^uce this desirable and,ICvs. Burnett shottld'have lateoflnnai 
the name of a living Ei^gliah noyeman into the stoiy« Wed» 
notfodl much aoxi% a» to Ootavsa. Blw ia » ptoasaiil»dw!yto 
girl; hut no onecomd doubt her abiti^to Igto bar awntoayi, 
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ai tatHM btttaref diwmtMtDM. A SMr Jfar6iir«|MiM) m 
the wMiy piMsad in letter thm any of Mn. Burntflii other 
hooka, ftOl of dofoniOM tboiiffh tliose may be. Fortunately there 
it^so dialeet in the book, for Mra. Burnett has hitherto depended 
Oft Jiix deTer use of provincial dialects. 


3f. TALESIUa MARTfALIS* 

I T ift perhitpi not wondorful that a terse and appreciative trans- 
la&n of Martial should be to sock—nny, thut even prose 
Tendons and literal renderings should strike the sohularly reader as 
ittsdeqnate—because his fame deponds on his paihon as well as his 
hnmour, and be shines in tenderness and beauty as well a» in lighter 
d e s Bt ipt i ons and vers de itoci 6 t 6 . Perhaps therefore it is unfair to 
aspect that the g^reat and unique epigrammatist should bo repro- 
aented in any one version with unvarying succesR, and certainly 
tWi have found it so in some two or three French versions, and 
more thMi one or two English trunslntiuns in prose or metre. 
Wo have now before us two volumes, a translation and a com- 
pesdioiio edition of the author; the former like Martial in tho 
Sfttwittar he gives of himself, good, bad, and indillercnt by starts, 
hot, on the whole, possessed of considerable merit; the latter, 
idle oarofhl and often ingenious work of a ripe scholar and tutor 
tfho has, berides giving to young students a careful selection of the 
hast epigrams, also token considemblo pains to correct and reduce the 
exaggerated estimates of German iVufessOrs such as VV^ iS. Teud'el 
on the average morality of Martial. lie reckons him as one of 
■mr^ literary names of exc>ellence imported from h>]min into l^nno 
in the latter half of the first century after Clirisi which laid claim 
to real genius, and were masters‘in thoir particular branch of 
art. ild was ^rn at Bilbilis, a Homan colony on a rook over the 
river Solo, fiuued for its gold and its steel manufacturo; and his 
parents, Fronto and FJaxiiln, wcrii rich enough to give him educa¬ 
tion and culture, though probably nothing in the way of money. 
To Rome he went at twenty-tbre^e, about six years before Nero’s 
death, eanying, perhaps, letters to the house of »Soncca, from 
^>ain, end so gaining introduction to tho house of the Pisos. It does 
not seem that he ever followiai any calling save literature; and 
•our clear informatioTi of his life from himself begins about five 
years after Bomitian's accession, a.d. 86 . Under him ho retained 
•the notice of the palace he had gained under Titus, ns well ns the 
•diftinotion of *^Jus Trium Liberoruni,” and the “ Tribunatus 
Semestris,” t.s. a military tribuueship resigned aftt^.r six months, 
though conveying equestrian privileges for life.^ Besides getting 
Bomon citizenship fVoni tho Court of Domitian for several 
pifOvincUls, he does not seem to have got many more marks of 
palace fitvour than an occasional invitation but, us Mr. Stepben- 
aan shows, without Imperial favour Martial got considerable 
pcesents for his vetues, and the client's ttporhUa of more than 
emstum qwtdrant 9 »f os well as the occasional presents of tho 
AtfumOMa. Mr. Stephenson makes it pretty plain that tho poet’s 
poverty must have been exaggerated, and that many a modern 
uterary man would bo content with Martial's means. He pm- 
kably nod his Nomentan villa befuro that on thewesleni slope of the 
Qftirinal. Mr. Stephenson too has cleared Martial of another 
gwtuitioiiB cbaigo—namely, the imputation of gross immo¬ 
rality; “There is no ovideocn that he participated in tbo 
ffcosser vices of his time. His gravest fault seems to have been to 
Sitlffh whero he ehould have folt shame, and made literary 
Oi^ual out of other men’s vioes.” He reiiiteA Touflbrs unjust 
otatement that the subjects of Martial’s epigrams are mostly trom 
the obscene side of real life. Much that has been said of 
kil fulsome flattery of Domitian is excusable on the score of his 
naeessiby of Court patronage and his predisposition to magnify 
Domitian^a merits and overlook his faults. And a great deal 
is. atoned by warm-hearted kindliness to inferiors, the scope he 
affords^to incidents of genuine pathos, tlie indignation he feels at 
acts of selfish cruelty, and which is exhibited in, for example, 
i, 88, on the grave of the slave-boy Alcimus, or, ii. 66, the cruel 
punishment inflicted by a Roman lady on her tirewoman Flccusa. 
jEc may be well to quote Mr. Webb’s vemions of those at this 
poiat, adding such light on both ns Mr. Hlephenson throws in. 

cm Alcimus alludes to the open apace fringing tho high 
iVQftds Mund the city which formed the Roman cemeteries, 
Aikime quem laptum domino crescentibus annis,** &c. 


Tom fipom thy master's home by fate, 

Lovod youth, in beauty’s openiu^' bloom. 

No Parian marble’s tottering weight 
With transient splendour marks thy tomb. 

For thoe boside Lubiean way 
Tlie box her pliant bramdics rears. 

And thero tho vine’s dark shadows piny 
O'er grass that's dewy with my tears. 

Accept, dear youtli, whiit grief hus done; 

Thus laating honour shait thou erave. 

I oak when Fata my life haa Hpun 
I’hat aueh oa these may deck my gravo.—P. s (Webb). 

As Mr. Stephenson notes, Lamoana is Schneidowin’s spelling on 


-• Bd 0 eltd Kpifframt of MaHktL JCdited, with Notes, Introdusldon, and 
AftCSQcUees, by Kov. H. M. iJtopbeoson, M.A., Head-Master of St. Peter’s 
■p A****b York, &c. London : Maomillan & Co. i88o, 

ifts&Tt Hpipranu from MarUtU for Kngluh Reudrn, Translated bi' 
•W. T. Wew, M. A., Professor of History and Politicttl Foonoiny, Presidency 
C<^ege, Calcutta. London: Macmillan & Co. 1879. 


the faith of the best editioiia. The ^pad xsft^past the LaUeiimif 
La Coloana fifteen miles from Rcime.^ Zevi^ xn v. 3 , suggests the 
sepulchral form, ** S.T.T.L. Sit tihi tecra levia.*’ Some undentand 
btUL'08 and prata to mean wreaths of hox^ leaves^ and nmadow 
flowers; others, trees and turf, m is most in keeping with v. 8, 
“Ilinc tibi perpetuo tempore vivet honor.** Joroiny Taylor, as 
Mr. Amos notes in his AfaWioJ and t/toModemSi introduces the two 
last lines in his funeral sarnion on the Countess of Oorhery ; Pope 
imitates their burden iu hie ** Elogy on the Memory of an Un¬ 
fortunate Lady”—“ What though no weeping loves thy ashes 
grace,” &c. 

The other deols with the cruelty exercised by a Roman daino on 
her tiring-woman, which the poet says luade her deserve her head- 
shaving. The Romans fancied tho touch of a salamander would 
make the hair drop otf. “ Uuus do toto peccaverat orbe 
comarum — 

Of all the ringlets that within 
Thu IiPiui’s cuoirc-liiig olustiT lie, 
lll-t'astuira by a I’altc riug pin, 

A single curl had hlippeil awry. 

Willj the same glass, iu whiidi shf spius 
Tins fault, the fair her vcinfoaiK'i' Kpi-d, 

Bcnrath Ihc idow Plcciisn lieo 

.Struck ditwn with bruisi'd and hh'cding head. 
Iloncefonvard each ilLoinoncd truss 
l.ct Lalugo disordorc'd wear; 

And never ninre may handmaid dross 
The locks of such n inaniiu’'H hair. 

I.ot Hiihiiiiandcr mar their gruce, 

Or ruthU‘ss razor shave llieiii clean ; 

That so the inirror'il form \v<? trai-B 

May match the gloss iu whicli 'ils seen.—P. ry. 

In tho 118th Epigram of Book 1 . is a good epigram in witty reply to 
u stingy friend who asked the lofui ol'MarUal’s book. He is told he 
may buy at small cost and trouble, but i.s Jiiding bis meanness under 
a protended coiupliinent. TJio wboh) is clone iu ])r(iHe by Mr. Amos 
iu Martial and the Modemft^ p. 6j, and from v. 10 to 18 in the 
WfMmimtrr ItevinDy p. 444 (soo Mart. liS, I, “Occurria quotieiis 
Lupcrco nobis”) :—^ 

As often as you med ino, Luporcus, 3 'ou iminodiulei.v sny, “May I send 
my slav(‘ boy that jtui innj'^ give linn j-oiir book of opigrains that I may 
return as soon as I have rcatl it.” 1 aiiswvr, “ Tlicre is no iifcil to put ydur 
boy to such Iroiihh*. 'Tis far to conn* to tin* jK;ii|-lrei', uud 1 live up three 
pair of stairs, and tliose high ones (ait/ You oaii gut what you want 

much nearer. You oftvu walk iuto Argilulum [ =i'atcruostHr Kow ?j ; 
you will Ihul there a shop opposite Caesar’." lonnu ; its door-posts from top 
to bottom arc covcnsl withinsenptioiH, fiom which sou may sooulearn the 
names of all the poets wiio'-u works arc I'l r side. Sock for me out of tliesu. 
You need not oak Atn ctus (for ihib is the nmnu of the imiKtcr of tho shop) 
if ho cttu find me. He will baud in\' hook down Irom ilm Unit or Hecuiid 
nest, iMUud with piirplo and pulisihed with pumice, for the price of llvo 
denarii.” “ You aro not worth so much,” ijiioth LupiTcus. “You speak 
wisely,” say J. 

We have preferred tbo prose bcciiiiso given in full, whereas the 
vorso is somewhat abridged, hdli eriiially indicAling the book¬ 
shops aud their uld-rusbioued sign-name.s. iluiiiitian, weliud,wiui 
buru in the sixth ur JAmiegmuiiLe quarter of the city. 

In Mart. Ep. i. 43, Miirlial has a liicly epigram on a stingy 
liriat, who aet btih.iru hi.s many guesLs nothing but a starved boar 
to eat. It begins 

Uis fibi trreuni Mancinc, vocoli, 

and is rendered thus by James Elpliiustouo, a fair versiiicr of 
1782;— ^ ^ h 

Thine invited were, yesterday, Manein, llirecvicorc : 

Niir wHsanA'thiiig served In lliy gnosis but :i boar. 

Not the gravies that the last fro'iii tlieir parent depend. 

Nor tho apples that wdtli tho sweet pippin conleud. 

Nor the pvurs that aro liuund by the limbori^' hniom. 

Or pomogrniiatcs must like lleriiug roses iu bloom. 

Not, a eoiK* Ilf riidi clots, from tho ooiintry afar. 

Not MU olive 1 * 10 ‘uum had pout in ajar, 

Naked A]»er (pute liurmlexs Ihc company charmed. 

And f!oute’'’’Oti liimsolf slaiu b>' a ]iigioy unarmed. 

But our eAoa bud tlie Hoiiho, which ulunu he would feast. 

Oil the sand we h.ivc oltou ;i(lmnod such a beast, 
llciicc to tlice be u tusker pre.sciiicd no more, 

But be tliuu, Charidoinus-like, Mirvod to a boar. 

The use of “ bis triceni ” for an iiidodnito numbor of the meli** 
mela” or pippins, and tho rural nillk-clieeaofl of conical shape 
from Siissina iu Umbria, aro duly paralleled by Mr. blephcnson, 
who also points out the play on the moaulnga of pono to serve 
at table, exhibit iu aronn, and simply to sot. “ May you never 
sit down to a boar after this, but be set down face to face to the 
boar that killed Gharidemus.” Martial is very flush of epigrams 
on disappointed diuuer-bunlurs of tbo typo of Selius, such as are 
Lib. ii.| xi.. xiv., and xxvii. The first is too long to quote, biit 
explains exhaustivoly wliy iSeliu.s has a clouded brow, and his ugly 
nose nearly touches the ground; it is no iriend’s ^te, or friend, 
wife, or slave’s death; no 6tt)ward or bailiiF has,iiprovod defaulter. 
It is but that he dines at home. Ode xxvii. is shorter and more 
manageable, and begins 

Laiidantcm Sulium uoeiioy cum retia fendit 
Aucipc MVi; iugtts, sivc ]»aLrojtu.s ugas; 

“Ellecie,” “ graviiur,” ht t “ncijuiter,” “cugo,” “beate,” 

Hue volui! fuvtu Oiit juui tibi cmiiA; tiicu. 

It bus been thus translated anonymously:— 

Angling fur dinner; Charlea, ut every lino 
1 read him, puts luo to the blush I 

Dslicloos ! clianiiing! vxriui.situ ! Divitiu! 

Hush, Gharlos! ^'ou’vc ciirned 3'our vti-tuaLi! bush I 
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Here fdllowH a version by Mri^AVebb of an epigram on one who 
painted hair on hialtald scalp with black ointment. Martial tells 
nim he will nover need o barber—a sponge would at any time 
shave his head (vi. Ivii. p. 69, Webb) 

Montiris nii^picnti, cn[iillo8. 

Your head with unguents you besmear. 

And cottiitcrreilod lucks a]i*ponr; 

And, PhadiiiM, Avitli this painted hair 
Yim cover all thu part that's hare. 

N« nerd of m-isHors for this head; 

A sponge vill shave it clean inslenfL 

Mr. Stepbonson’compares this epigram with \i. 74, where the best 
reading of v. 2 is “Oalvam triiilmu semitiilus uugiiento ” (though 
some have read somitactus, half-touched); the poet speaks of one 
who has ‘‘walks (semitu*) of coloured pomade between the wisps of 
hair on his bald head.'’ 

Kvery one ia acquainted with some form of the jest about good 
water being dearer at Ihivuuua than wine, and wo sltall quote Mr. 
Webb’s version ns ojir last sutuple for brevity, tboiigh for variety's 
sake we should have prehirred to find room lor the deaeription 
of FauBtinus’s Villa at lijiim (iii. 5S). The former ruus in 
Latin;— 

Collidus imposuit nuper mihicopn Unvcniac; 

Cum petcrem inixtiini, vciididit illc mcruin. 

I qL linvennn chanced to diim. 

And found mine ri<».st a clifut : 

For when I naked for tcmpi rvd wine, 

The rascal suld tnc neut. 

The reason for the badness of Ravenna’s water lies in the epithet 
“ paludosa," and on its having been built on piles in h lagune. 

No reviewer can hope to note even a tithe of the goocl epigrams 
or epigrammatic translations of Martial ; indeed, it wore wtdl if 
encouragement could be given to a picnic versiim of a ronturv or 
two of the best. Haply %vhen Prolesaor JMayor of Chxnibridge 
shall have matured liis expected critical and explanatory com¬ 
mentary, we shall be iu a bettor position to get amateur “ scrinia 
reclusa." 


GERMAN IJTERATURK. 

V OLTAIRE has made the history of Cliarles XII. of 
Sweden (i) classiciil, and his biography, with all its super- 
jQciality and inaccuracy, will probably survive the more laborious 
works of better-informed writers. In fact, the history of Charles is 
not one of those for which a minute accuracy of detail is essential. 
The ^oad outlines of the Swedish luuuarciVs career are uumis- 
takaUe, and unalterable by any nn)ouut of scrutiny, and the per¬ 
manent effects of his meteoric transit across the held of European 
politics wore too insigniiicnpt to cull the special fiiculties of the 
philosophical historian into cxorciso. There is much nioro room 
ibr a professed military historian like Captain von Saranw, who, 
at the same time, while mainly occupiiid in the study of the 
romantic paladin and heaven-born strategist, does not by any 
means neglect the politician, who, if not himself precisely a states- 
mani exercised for a long time a powerful intlucnco ou the deli¬ 
berations of most European Cabinets. It is solely in the.so points 
of view that, apart from the siuguiarity of hi.H character, Charles 
deserves renmrk, for he ropi*csonted no groat principle, and iit 
most only a personal and, if strictly aiialj^sed, selfish policy. 
Captain von Sarauw sneaks very disparagingly of the Swedish 
bistoiians, who have, ho says, either been inoro compilers, or 
else have misunderstood and misrepresouied thoir lioro. His 
own estimate of Charles is much more favourable than 
usual, lie acquits him of the mere appetite of fame and 
conquest usually laid to his charge, and declares the mainspring of 
his actions to have been his unwillingness to suffer Sweden to 
descend from the position among the (iruat Powers of Eutopo to 
which Qustavus Adolphus had raised her. The situation was a 
radically fidse one. hWourablc circumstances, and the genius of 
a long succession of mounrebs, had giveu Sweden a placo in the 
counts 0^ Europe altogether out of proportion to her extent, 
population, or resources. Charles wished to keep that place, and 
all his actions in the field and in the Cabinet were directed with 
rigid consistency to that end. Success in the long run was im¬ 
possible, and the brilliant achievements of the early part of his 
reign served merely to draw him on into enterprises utterly beyond 
the strength of his kingdom. The fatal day of Pultowa found the 
hitherto invincible hero in such desperate circumstances that the 
aituatioD could hardly have been altered^ by a victory. Viewed in 
^is light, for which there is unquestionably much to be said, 
Charles’s career acquires a dramatic as well as a romantic interest 
othern^ wanting to it. lie appears as tho victim of a fatality 
aa inexorable^ that which ohlains in Greek t^edy. Captain 
Ton Sarauw makite the best case he can for his hero on every 
point, and certainly seems to show that policy, as well as stubborn¬ 
ness, may have inspired his apparently senseless proceedings at 
Behder. At the same time he does not seek to deny that Charles 
was' pretomaturally obstinate; that, though he may not have 
warred merely for war's sake, ho liked nothing else half so well; 
and that be laboured throughout his life under miscalculations' 
whic^ aeeeleratod, instead of retarding, the decline of Sweden. 
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The bdj^j^ accompanied^ by an excoUeat milltaiy map and toma 
plans, iWis unprovided with the still more necessaiy index. 

The name of Delitzsoh as an editor guarantees the wortii of 
Dr. F. Weber's posthumous summary of the code of divinil^ 
embedded in the Taigum, Midiasch, and Talmud (2). 
Weber’s treatise is drawn out very qrstomatioally, ado flm- 
parently a very fair attempt to metbodiso and condense the 
Oriental exuWance of the Jewish commentators. It is divided 
into three parts, the first treating of the general Jewish concep¬ 
tion of divine revelation ns embodied in the l^aw; the second, of 
special doctrines, especially of sin and atonement; tho third, of 
the Messianic idea, and Jewish eschatology in general. 

Herr (Jelzer (3) has devoted immense pains to tho settlement 
of the minute points involved in the chronology of Julius A&i- 
canus. It is dilticult to conceive a more thorny undertaking; and 
it is, moreover, one whose success can only be estimated by those 
willing to bestow ns much trouble upon its examination as the 
author has taken in its execution. 

Itestraaini's History of Ohrislian Morality (4) is designed to trace 
tho general perfecting of the moral consciousness in nations 
.and individuals under and by Christianity, but begins with a 
survey of nioraliiy iu the prc-Chrisliitn period, which occupies 
nearly two-tliirds of the first volume; and the exposition of 
Christian morality has not advanced much beyond the most 
general definitions. The second part will he more distinctly his¬ 
torical. The stylo is more concise than the treatment, and in 
general very lucid ; tho author's point of view is that of moderate 
orthodoxy. 

The occun-cnco of the heathen formula D. M. (Oils Mambas) 
upon undoubted Christian sepulchres has occasioned much specu¬ 
lation and controversy. Herr Becker has, for the first time, 
broiiglit all knuwji inscriptions of this kind together (5). Ilia 
conclusion is thiii tho formula had bec<jme, from established use, 
merely (lonventioiinl, and was employed by the stonecutter merely 
from the force of habit. 

(k Ilolsten’s “Gospel of Paul ” (6) is mainly a commentary 
upon tJie four great Ejiistles, with which a complete translation is 
interwoven. The commentary follows Meyer to some extent, but 
supplies other elements which the author considers to have been 
hitherto deficient in Pauline exegesis. It is distinguished by few ' 
graces of style, but is acceptable as the work of a commentator of 
obvion.s independence and holongiiig to no traditional school. Tho 
first volume contains the Epistle to the Galatians and the First 
hipistle to tlie Corinthians. In his treatment of Paul’s relAtq)ns 
with the original apostles involved iu the format Epistle the 
writer is in substantial agreement with the Tiibingen school. 

There seems no end to the posthumous publications of Richard 
Uothe (7), but their abundance is suiliciently accounted for by 
the circumstance of their being chielly notes or drafts of 
academical lectures, which grow fast upon an industrious pro¬ 
fessor who makes a point of not repeating himself. A history of 
the pulpit iu the shape of a series of academical lectures must 
necessarily be very incomplete, and the incompleteness is agrgra- 
vated by the circumstance that tho lectures, delivered in iSjS* 
terminate with tho death of Schleiermnclier, or just at the period 
when the pulpit was beginning to experience a great revival in 
England, b'rauce, and America. A histoi'y of preaching that has 
nuthiug to tell of Newman, Lacordairo, and Ohanning must ob¬ 
viously be most imperfect, and even greater names, in English 
pulpit history at least, are conspicuous by their absence. It will 
hardly be believed that, while Tillotson, 8eckor, and Blair are 
fully and fairly criticized, obviously from a first-hand acquaintanee, 
Jeremy Taylor and South are not even mentioned. In fact, the 
lectures are sufficiontly elaborated for a divinity class, but hardly 
for th(i publicity they have now received, which evidently wae 
not contemplated by the author. Their strong point is the ac¬ 
count of the patristic and medimval preachers, which evinoee 
thorough knowledge and impartial criticism, and, if pahUsliq^ 
separately, would make a very satisfactory manual. 

After a long period of comparative neglect, Descartes (8) is 
attracting more and more attention as a philosopher, perhaps from 
the extent to which his psychology is leavenoa with physiology. 
This substratum of natural science in his system comes very much 
to view in Dr. Koch’s careful exposition of his system. Dr. Koch 
has the higiic.«)t opinion of Descartes when regmed in connexion 
with his successors and as tho author of an enormous impulse com¬ 
municated to philosophy ; in himself ho is rather the emhr3ro than 
the creator of a distinct philosophical system. His great merit. 
Dr. Koch thinks, is to have stimulated research even more power- 


(2) System der altfjfnagopalen Paldstinischen Theidogis, Vou Dr. F. Weber* 
lIcrauBgegfben von F. 'Dolitzach uiid ^G. Suhnedeimann. Leipzig; 
Durllling and Franko. London: Williams & Norgatc. 

(3) Sextus Julius Afriranus und die Bytantiuische (^nmaarmids. Ten 
11 . Gclzcr. Th. i. J^ciiizig: Toubner. London : Williams & I^igate. 

Gesrhiehte der Christlidien Sitle. Von H. J. Ikm tmann. Th Z. 
Nordlingcu; Bccli. London: Williams & Norgate. 

( 5 ) Die heidnische Weih^ormel D. AT. auf alicArutlioAsm QnAstslmsm* 
Von F. Becker. Gera : KeisewiU. London: Katt. 

(6) Das Evanpelium des Faulus, Dargeetellt von C. Hoiiten. Th. z- 
Berlin: lioiiner. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(7) Dr. Bichard Bothds Oeschichte der PrmBgt^von dm AujfUsffm Us 
auf SchUiermacber. Horansgegobon von A. Xrilmpetmanxu Breniea: 
Heinalus. London : Williaitui & Norgato. 

( 8 ) Die Psycb(dagie Deecarteu* syntematiadi und UsiorieeMtriHstih bmr^ 
heitet. Vo& Dr. Anton Kooh^ MUnchen ; Kaiser. London: WlUloma it . 
Norgate. 
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faWy thiin his contemponuy B^eon $ hiaiiioiA^at# assfielsd the 
ahsolttte dissimilaritr V extension 

The Norwegian Professor Stormh (9) treatise on tyttnglish 
language is one of remarkable merit and interest, should 
mite considerable attention in this conntiy. It is to be dixided 
into two parts, the first treating of the actual condition of the 
langtt^, the second, which one would rather have expected to 
havv^ra^ed, of its histoiy and development. In its composition 
the author has enjoyed the advantage of being ossiated by manj 
English correspondents, especially Nr. ISwoet, and has evi¬ 
dently taken the neatest pains to keen himself abi*enBt of 
aU contemporary advances in English philology. Dealing with 
the living languago, the volume is anything but dry. 
Very many of the points discussed involve research into popular 
manners and customs, calling the newspaper and the mmiliar 
apeech of ordinary life into requisition. In some places, Professor 
Btormb pam are a mosaic of citations from authors of every de¬ 
gree, from Bhakspeare down to Jttdy^ Sugnrfdums. The contro- 
vretw between Moon and Alford is discussed in a spirit more than 
usually favourable to the “ Deanes English ”; letters from corre¬ 
spondents are inserted dealing with the actual difliculties and 
scruples of the philological conscience, and on the whole the right 
impresnon is conveyed that the language of a great nation in a 
state of continual intellectual and social ferment is not a 
thing to bo related by academies, but is itself a natural pheno¬ 
menon to which laws cannot be proscribed, but from the iutulligent 
observation of which laws may bo deduced. One very valuable 
feature of the work is the copious analysis of tho recent liti'rnture 
of the subject, including some important books, such as Sievers's 
treatise on pronunciation, as yet little known in this country. 
There is also a useful bibliography of books on the language; in¬ 
cluding philological editions of Sliukspeare and other classics, and 
literary histories. No notice is taken of recent proposals for dis- 
liguring the language on tho plea of si mplilaying its orthography; 
we hope it may be inferred that Professor Storm does nut consider 
them worthy of notice. 

Tho progress of tho Latin language towards becoming the uni¬ 
versal speech of the western half of tho Homan Km pin* (10) has 
afforded Professor Budinszky matter for n very interesting book. 
Beginning with Italy, ho sketches the gradual disnppramnce of tho 
idioms with which Latin had originally to contend, whether cog¬ 
nate dialects like the Umhrian and Oscan, allied languagos like 
the Gmek, or strange and barbarous tongues like the Etruscan and 
Messapian. Tho steady, though in some places partial, intellectual 
subjugation of Spain, Gaul, Britain, the German and Illyrian 
provinces, and Africa is next successively sketched, and, depending 
for its elucidation on the evidence of medals, inscriptions, and the 
testimony of the classical writers, proves anything but an uninte¬ 
resting inquiry. Such topics as the persistence of Iberian inscrip- 
tioDs on the local coinage of Spain, tho essentially military 
character of the Roman occupation of Britain, and the impediment 
thus offered to the dilt'upion of Latin, the failure of Oonstantine’s 
endeavours to imprint a Homan character upon his new capital, 
tho peculiarities of African thought and diction, are all fertile in 
points of the ^eatest intercet and suggodtiveness. Another 
chapter treats of the relations of the Latin and Greek languages, 
and the singular indifference of the most accomplished and in¬ 
quisitive Greeks to Latin literature. 

Louis Schneider (11) is an actor of some reputation, conductor 
for many years of the StMier's Friend, a journal popular among 
the Prussian militaiy, and he is at present attached to tho person 
of the Emperor of Germany. This post brought him into close 
connexion with the Emperor during the campaigns of 1 (S66 and 
1870-71. He has much to tell of considerable interest, and the 
matter of his nanrative is well set off by a genial style. From the 
rarity, however, of published judgments of ibreign iicUirs upon the 
I^ush B^e, tho most interesting part of his momoirH to English 
readers will pisrhaps he his account of his visit to England in 1842, 
and his acquaintance with Macready, Ohailes Mathews, and Mme. 
Vestris. He considers Macreiidy’s Macbeth the finest Shakspearlau 
impersonation ho ever witnoBsed. 

The late King John of Saxony G2) earned an honourable re¬ 
putation among literaiy sovereigns by bis translation of Dante. 
A noBthumouB volume of miscollanleB further attests his amiability 
anu culture, without bringiug to light anything that would have 
attracted especial attention without the prestige of such dis- 
thigttished authorship. The first part contains a number of ad¬ 
dresses on public occasions, sufficiently appropriate, but hardly 
worth reprmting: the second tho narrative of a youthful tour in 
Italy, to which the same remark is applicable; the third a body 
of elegant occasional verse; and the fourth some additional ob- 
servawms on the study of his Majesty’s life, Dante. 

Saoher-Hasoch’s New Jewish Stories ”(13) are a contrast to 


of his former works, altiept in their lively and eminently 
readable character. They are in no ^pect sensational, touch upon 
no moral problems, and are in no MlfMict ope|k' to the charge of 
pruriency. They are rather auecAtes than notions, intended to 
exhibit some particular feature of Jewish life, and are^mostljr of a 
humorous cast. 

A bibliography of German Shakspefffian literature would be a 
valuable compilation, if accurate; but it is to be feared that Herr 
Unflad’s (14) is disfigured by many iiiiporfecftions. 

Herr Burdaeb’s easay upon the Minnesingers Eeinmar aiid 
'Walther von der Vogolweide (15) is an important contribution to 
the history of ancient German poetry in general, as well as to that 
of the poets especially discussoa. lieinmar was the Court poet of 
Vienna; while the erratic Waliher represented tho dawn of refine¬ 
ment among the affluent classps in general. 

“ Tho Parisian Hours” (16) are a scries of metrical prayers ac¬ 
commodated to the daily offices of the Church, of more philo¬ 
logical than poetical value. 

The last number of the Ibrnderhau^iy) introduces a new 
Norwegian novelist, Alexander Kjolland, whose Battle of 
Waterloo” seems to promise a reputation of the same class as 
that of Bjornson, Boyeson, and other writers of the school of 
narrative fiction which has of late years arisen in Norwa;f. Tho 
current instalment of Gottfried Keller’s “ Sinngedicht ” is most 
idyllic, and ranlm among the most agreeable passages of his 
writings. Another excellent literary cCntribution is the memoir 
of AniiOtte von Droste-Hulshofi', tho best of Gorman poetesses, 
and one of the best poetesses of any country. In her cor¬ 
respondence and tho recollections of her friends Annette ap¬ 
pears as a most delightful person apart from her literary endow¬ 
ments, clover, • sensible, and as uuaflected as if she had never 
aspired to Intellectual distinction. Dr. Preyer condudes his 
tribute to our countryman Braid, tho first scientific investigator of 
hypnotism ; and Herr von Woher tells Germany much morei^ut 
English canals than is generally known in England. Karl von 
Ilillebrand’s essay upon Guizot in private life exemplifies the diffi¬ 
culty of separating tho domestic exi.stonco of a statesman from his 
public career. Tho same ptidanity and stiffness which wore fatal 
to Guizot in tho hittpr capacity prcveuied his appearing in an 
amiable light as a private man, e.\cupt to the few who were 
thoroughly intimate with him. Among the minor contributions 
should bo noticed a highly sympathetic tributo to Carlyle. 

(14) Din SliuliHptarp.-Litrratur in Deutschland. Bearbeitot von L. 
UtitUd. MiUicheu: IJrillad. London: NuU. 

(15) Jteiiimar der Alte und H'uUher von dcr Vopelweide. Ein Boitrsg 
zur GH»chii-iiio di*s Minnesungs, Von K. Burdach. Leipzig: Hirzel. 
London : Williams it 

( lO) Die. Pariser Tuf/t zeiten. Ilerausgogoben von S. WaotzoldL Ham¬ 
burg : Mfisnuer. London: Null. 

(17) Deutarhe Hundschau. IIorauHgegebcn von Julius Bodenberg. 
i Jalirg. vii. lilt. 6. Berlin: Puetul. Loudon: TrUbnor & Co. 
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CU'i'^’ymrn«w^. SiU'Cial udvantnaes. Mudvin lanviuu'es. Musie, Swiiiiiuiue, &c. - Apjily tor 
ptuttpulars toUaptalli ns CautsUUT UlHHUN.aUerneisMtieet, W. 

WO§LWjbnr^.\NI)HilUST/^^^^ 

and COMPETITIVE.-MuHUaN JENKINS, AI.A. <WraiiKlen, ai.d«lr.l by an 
atiiefctafl' of Grndiiutes hi Itiiiioiiis, and hy a C aptam. lute R.A., propiiri-H I'Ui'Jt.S lor th<' 
•dimfii exainInatiuiiH uloiic. Itrli-reurcs to Pan-iil£. luuio »l whnui have had nion; tliaii one sou 
.auta'a-alul at thisettahlkhmeut.—toCuruwail Uuad, WestlKnirue Park, W. 
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. ...Illy a few YtiUNtr KDECATHiN. eaiH ilally with i 

view to the Aoqnlsltiou of (he 1 leneli Jlkr.t£riiain> h'r th^ Cl' ‘I. 'yi' *">d other Exiiiiilnatiuiis. 


Ihmlly a few YtiUNtr F.KtiL_ _ 

view tothP aeqiiisltiou of (he 1 leneh J)|it£:.iaiau . 

Hiieeial arranvciiii nl.iL.iii Is. iinuhi wilkMaHteL...... 

M. MONCHATUE cuiiiclcr to tiiv tollBwaiK l.adluam( GeiiUonieti whose buns have been 
uuder his caro t ^ 7 . 

Blr Juseph Faymr, in Qrnnvlllo Tlolr, I’nrtman Siiuare. lAmdon. 

OevTM Hrton. Kso.. M lien nett'n lliem Jllli, Edinburgh. 

---..Julin .Vrnwtront'-ilcctororDiuiler, Somcmisbire. 

Ins. E»<i . St. Mlelmcr* Oulldmas, Coraliiii. Londou. 

,89 i.aliu'tcr bquuiv, Bayswatrr. 


army ENTRAN(?J 5 : examination—T here is a Depart- 

nwat Lb-jMRmxinn with ULAlUI.nl»a]S SCflOOJ.. Palmont Station. K-B., toe 
Bjfor thn oliove Exinnluatiuue. All the Caiultdataa ilnelutlinu J. M. Hulnwe, 


.T'. jSxamlnatIuu) sent lip l<ir Woc.lwleh'in iwm have iiaim-d. dpwial advah- 
tatres. Apseiuw ftuia town llto, and individual pr«.paratioti.^For full portivulars apply to tlw 
UKAU-UamMlk. ____ _ _ 


A GIS^TIiliMAN wiahea to plane hia SON, nged Fifteen 

fwlio le very iMwkward. from Ptat III health;, with o Clcnrymon or tlviitlnnan who 
receliN'* a llmltefniunber of Boys to Epi C- 
thc Mutaloulall«^^l»«^»jW^wt Lend 


health), with ii Clcnrymon or tlviitlnnan who 
... . JA'J'E, and vhu has ex(wrlriieo In prenAlinir tor 
London tniversitj'.—Address, wUh full partlcmen, 
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THE TRANSVAAL COMPROMISE. 

A SMALL bat ^el]-fongbtRkirmiBhatPotcliof8troom» in 
which laeatenant Dalrtmple Hat dcsorvos tho credit 
"of showing that defeat is xiof ineyitable in coudicts with 
the Boers, has concluded the operations of war in tho 
‘TransTaal. Sir Fbecerick Roberts is perhaps rather to 
be. oongratniatod than to be condoled with under all tho ctr- 
•cnmstiMK’es, tbo^h he has in a manner been sent up on a 
fool's errand. Soon after the Potchofstroom afTair Lord 
KiMBSRLETm the House of Lords and Mr. Gladstone in tho 
House of Commons were annonneing tho terms by which 
the Ministiy have carried out the promise of tho Queen’s 
Speech. There is no neco.ssity to discuss again th(^igencral 
merits of the conduct which has led to the Convention of 
Laing’s Nek, or the aspect of that Convention viewed from 
the point of national honour. Silence is tho bi’st course 
open to those who do not care to omuluto tho conduct of 
Ham on the one hand, or to invent now meanings for tho 
words courage, Magnanimity, and statesmanship on the 
other. It need only be said that a Government whieli was 
Teally convinced of the justice of the claims which it 
now allows, and at the same time determined to maintain 
the liononr of tho country, would have published tho con- 
ditions it intended U) accord immedialol}' after the recep¬ 
tion of tho nows of tho revolt, and would have adhered 
to them in the face of victory as well as in the face of 
defeat. But it is too late for any such rellection as this, 
or perhaps too early. Even in these days tho constitu- 
oDcies take some time to imbtbo tho ideas which influence 
their conduct, and the platibrni eloquence which was so 
powerful in favour of the present Government is likely to 
bo wanting against them. Nor is it desirable that both 
parties in the State should regard national disasters and 
humiliations merely as convenient levers for the overthrow 
of their political opponents. 

The same unreality perhaps attends the consideration 
of the true version—now at last obtained—of the disaster 
at Bronker’s Spruit, the claim for justice against the 
murderers of Dr. Barber, and some other things of tho 
same kind. Those who urge these points are likely to bu 
met by the Government with the famous ** Yous vous 
** ^cartes de la question.” The question is an apparent 
fletUemeat at any cost, not the pnnisbment of bygone 
atrocities, or oven, it would soom, tho safegnardiiig of 
faithful friends from the vongeanoo of the triumphant 
Boers. The Royal Commission is to busy itself with the 
qaestions of frontier and of tho policy to be adopted 
towards the natives, probably because too many good 
friends of the Government belong to the various Societies 
for protsotiog aborigines and repressing slavery to make 
it safe to neglect these points. But nothing was at first 
said of securing the position of tho loyal Dutchincu, or 
of ^Bttjgiishmen resident in the Transvaal. Nor did the 
qaeation of indemnity to those who, on the faith of the 
declared immutability of the annexation, have parohasod 
property in the teivitory, now to be given back to the 
' Boers, appear to have entered into consideration. In- 
qoirice later prodneod gratifying assnranoes that the point 
would be oonsidered, but at first it seemed to Lord 
KlMBEiftRT and Mr. Oladbtgme too unimportant for men- 
tioD. Oi the positive conditions, some are merely concerned 
witli«the moment. .Snob are the withdrawal of the Boers, 
the mainjtanance for the present of the English mrrisons, 
and the nndertsklng not to advance into the Transvaal. 


The last appears, on tho face of it, an unwise concession ; 
and it makes tho withdrawal of tho Boers from Laing’s 
Nek comparatively meaningless, while, inasmuch as Laing's 
Nek it.self is in Natal, tho Queen has lK>UDd herself not 
to occupy her unclispatod territory. The garrisons appeal* 
to have been well able to hold their own; and therefore, 
as far as these parts of tho Convention go, tho advan¬ 
tage is clenrly with the Boers. The first four articles 
are, however, of the greatest imporJbSace. These stipnl^e 
—first, the suzerainty of tho Queen ; secondly, tho oompjpte 
internal inilcpendonco of tho Boers; thirdly, tho control 
of foreign ri-lations by England; fourthly, the establish¬ 
ment of an English Jlcsidont at Pretoria. In substonco 
these conditions sccmu to grant to tho fullest extent the de¬ 
mands with which tho^oers took nparms. Looked at in detail,^ 
they amount to a settlement which would have been 
tolerable enough if it had been freely granted, and not ex¬ 
torted from England under tho pressure of defeat. Suze* 
rairity means anything or nothing, and Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s galling reference to Eastern Roumelia, if not 
wholly well timed, was legitimate, and indeed inevitable. 
'Iho value of tho admission of a Resident depends almost 
entirely on the powers with which ho is furnished, such an 
ofliecr occupying in ditferent cas^s positLous varying from 
that of Mayor of tho Palace toi^tjbC't of a mere Consul- 
General. Complete self-government is enjoyed by many 
English colonies, and there is no reason why it shoulcl 
not be enjoyed by tlie inhabitfmiB of tho Transvaal, pro¬ 
vided it is nut iiileiuled to moati nAtempored anarchy. One ^ 
of the original complaints which led to the annexation was 
that it was impossible to recover a debt in the’^onth 
African Republic, and there is no reason to believe tb^ the 
Boers will be luoro ready to discharge their liabmt^es, 
public and private, when they , have been victorions 
over tho English than when they t 
tho Caffrc.'ss. The control of foreig 
greater concession to those wbo 
partially possessed before than tl 
construed as depriving tho Boe 
peace and war, and as transferring 
iiah Government. The latter hav^ 
ability to make peace, though pei 


are unsuccessful against 
isolations may sound a 
|''^not know that it was 
I,; those who do. It is 
the right to malrfs 
lat right to tho En^- 
' ertainly shown tfag^ 
ips not equally thei|ir 


ability to make war. But it must; lot be forgotten 
while the formal right to make pea^^ and war will Upnayi'* 
with the Eugliab, tho right to provolio war and to ui 8 tm* 1 » 
peace will rest with the Boers as a i^ecessary conscqtwiric^ 
of their sell-government. The division seems, on the^ 

whole, to be doubtfully oquitabl%^nd certainly inoon'^y 
venient. ^ J 

Let it be repeated, however, that is not the tenor 0 b " 
much as the circumstances of this arrangement which 
make it uecessary to regard it with distrnst and dislike.^ 
In the abstract tho establishment of a kind of larger 
Andorra or San Marino, rendered powerless for harm, and 
(^viiig its inhabitants the right to enjoy their unsociable 
license without disturbance, has nothin'g in it peculiarly 
open to objection, and might very likely bring the will-o- 
tho-wisp of confederation somewhat nearer. Arranged a 
year ago by the present Government, such a settle¬ 
ment would probably have been received with but little 
grumbling by either political party, and would have had a 
chance of bearing peaceable fruit. Offered three months 
ago and uuflincbingly adhered to, with the i^dition in 
case of resistance of an insistance on the right to march 
an English army thraugh the country, it would ^ve been 
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pd . As it is, l^esides the danger of’ a 

al the tics, it presents many new ^nd 
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TO] . , , 

farmq|4j||mid^ U does not need a pessimist to 

^ W lijire beginntiig notftu! end of trouble.^. Two entirely 
distiri^ springs ol danger seem to bo nusealed by it. 
In tho first piacr, there is the certainty of a dangerons 
ferment id^tho uiiuds of tho native tribes, notably tho 
Zulus and Swiiisies, both of whom despise tho 13 ocrs, and 
with cauHO, while liitherto they have had a salutary 
respect lor the Kiigli.sh. It is to bo feared that savage 
wnrriprs will not nnderstaad the refinemonts of home- 
keoping lladicals about magnificent courage and sublime 
superiority to tho considerations of military pride. 'J’hcy 
will not comprohend tho uioeties of suzerainty and tho 
control of foreign rolations, and will cither in their 
innoconco think to gratify ns by avenging oiir dofoat on 
tlio Jluors, or imagine I hat they can with impunity attack 
those whom tho foes they have tliomsoivcs overcome have 
defeated so easily. Nothing, it is known, determined tho 
Zulus to Rubraission so much as tho complotoness with 
which their country was invaded and traverKod, and nothing 
is BO likely to convince them of onr failure as the under* 
taking not to march into the Transvaal. But the natives 
outside the Boor limits form only one party to the question. 
Every one who knows anything about the subject knows 
tho antipathy with which the Dutch portion of the popu¬ 
lation of the Capo States regards the hitliorto dominant 
race. Their superiority in numbers has hitherto boon 
compensated by an inferiority in military prostigo and by 
fear of England. Tho present proceedings are not 
cmbulatod to make this equilibrium stable. The jneondiary 
language of tho iusiirgont leaders might bo disinissL'd n'» a 
merely legitimate weapon if it did not correspond to known 
sentiments and wisiies of the Duteli and the Afric.andur 
population gonorully, outside as well as inside the territory 
of the resuscitated "llopublic. It is possible, of coniMi— 
almost nil things arc possible—that things may turn out 
better than they seem likely to turn out. But South 
Africa is a perpetnally smouldering fire, and it breaks out 
into aoinul blaze nt the very smalie.st addition of new fuel 
or disturbance of the old n.shcs. It iu to be feared that a 
now and fermidablo occasion of conflagration has been 
supplied by tbo nnstatcsmanlike irresolution of an 
English Ministry and tho unfortauato failure of an 
English general. 


RUSSIAN CHANGES. 

T he circular despatch and manifesto of Alkxandi:u TIT. 

is, as befits the occasion, vaguei and couveiitional iu 
tone, though perhaps some passages in it may hereafter 
prov'b to have had a practical meaning. Tbo Emj'LUOU 
redoguizes his primary and indispensable duly whoa he 
declares tliat his first caro will ))o tho improvement of tho 
interi.Ql condition of Rassia. Experieuco will show whether 
he intoniis to effect his object by granting any kind of 
Constitution. Since tho time when the doatii of his elder 
brother made the Grand Duke All'xandi;t: an important 
porsotiago, he has been supposed to combine with soino 
kind of Liberal sympathies the narrowest projudices, and 
, Perhaps the most dangerous propensitios of his country¬ 
men. It has boon thought that ho blamod hi.s fa4her for 
sotM^ktaining without change the autocratic mode of govern- 
pient^and it was known that his influence was directed to 
thabj^pomotion of a warlike policy in 1876. Alkxandkr H. 
had neither taste nor optitnde for military pursuits, 
although he thought it necessary to join tho army in 
Bulgaria after its early reverses. The now EmJ’EUOj; seems 
to have inherited in an altered form the propensities of 
his grandfather, but ho is not supposed to favour despotic 
priiieiplos of civil administration. Niohoi.as I., though ho 
spent his iifo in drill and parades, discovered in the war 
of 1827 and 1828 that ho bad no skill or ability us a 
general. Tho Czabewitch, during tho Into Turkish war, 
commanded a large army with creditable succoss, and he 
is believed to huvo despised and resented tho incapacity 
of h^ uncle, who was Commander-in-Chief. Tho possi- 
WtKof lib pursaing hereafter an advonturous and ag- 
pjiiey is perhaps increased * by his oonscious- 
niBS . oi!' maitary ability. At the beginning of his reign 
he will bo ^o much occupied with quoslious of internal 
policy to engage wantonly in schemes of conquest. The 
danger will be greater when ho may perhaps bo tempted 
to divert attention from domestic complications and troa- 


bles. Some indicatien of the EjIfbbob's tendeaotes will he 
furnbhed by bis cboico of a sneoessor' to the eg^ CSAV- 
CBL1.0K, The employment of General lasATtm would 
raise ^H^prehonsions of a policy of tarbnlenoe and ibtr^e. 
Count ^HOUVALOFF would be disposed to maintain the 
European peace which is in some degree the result of his 
prudence and moderation. Count Melikoff is not known 
to have taken any active part in .foreign adbirs, , In^t 
bis services both as a general and as an adminiswator 
probably recommend him to the confidence of luB fi^e^ 
reign. . 

No inference can be drawn from the official rebnke in- 
flietod on journalists who in the first hours of toe new 
reign undertook to urgo the immediate introduction of 
const itutiooal or rhpresontativo government. Even for the 
siifety of tho Emi'EUob, it was, as they contended, nocesaaiy 
to divide tho responsibility which in popular estimation, ta 
in truth, is now concentrated on tho head of the Autoorat. 
U'lic assassins of tbo present day draw no nice distinotiona 
between despotism and limited. monarchy. Within two- 
years the King of Italy narrowly escaped the attack of an 
assassin. An Irish niomber lately was understood to 
express in public a hope that an Englbh Hartuarm wonld 
be found to murdor tho Qukkn. The Nihilists would not- 
ho for a moment conciliated by thu con'vooation of a 
Russian Parliament. As long as property, family rel^ 
liotis, and civilized society exist, they will continue their 
d otcstablo machinations. Tho ruffians who at New York, 
Chicago, and unhappily also London, met to oolebraie 
tliti Hssassination of Alexander 11 ., rejoiced in his death less 
because he was uu absolute ruler than because be held one 
of tho most corisptcuous positions in tho world. A similar 
explarialioti may probably be given etf the sympathies of 
M. Ho<mEF<ui r, which extend alike to tho murder of the 
Emi'kkor and to Mr. Parnell’s schemes for plundering 
Irish landowners. Although it is unlikely that Alex- 
AXDKR III. should adopt liberal measures in the hope that 
tlioy may conduce to his personal security, he may per¬ 
haps try the experiment either of a legislative or of a con¬ 
sultative Council. The election of eiihoi^ body wonld pro¬ 
bably be entrusted to tho local AasembUes, which already 
exercise certain municipal and judicial functions. The 
nobility, tliough they have never exorcised political power, 
might perhaps bo allowed separate reprosentaiiun; but 
ab.soluio sovereigns, when they part with a fraction of 
tl loir authority, are, for tho most part, jealous of aristocratic 
influence, and they are anxious to satisfy popular aspira¬ 
tions. It is impoBsible to foresee tho result of any measure 
of the kind. A Parliament may bo a mere form, or it may 
eijgrii.ss all the powers of Oovommont; but there are cir¬ 
cumstances in Russia which would tend to restrain hasty 
cucroacbments on tbo prerogative of the Growu. The 
peasantry would be slow to understand that their allegiance 
was due to any authority but tho Czar. Some of them 
may be open to revolutionary incitoinents, but they would 
feel no enthusiasm for an Assombly of members belonging 
to tlio upper and middle classes. Ambitious reformers 
would consequently have to deal not only with an Emperor 
commanding an enormous army, but with a hostile popula¬ 
tion. It is Dovertheless barely possible that a Parliament 
would do good by exposing the abuses of administration- 
Tho Turkish Parliament, which, after a short existeiioe, 
disappeared daring the Russian war, exhibited unexpected 
patriotism and independence. If any kind of representa¬ 
tive Government is possible in Russia, it may be as ruaaon- 
ably established at tho beginning of a reign as on any 
other occasion ; and it would be more advantageously in¬ 
troduced by an Emperor who still retained vast powers 
than by agitators or even by popular leaders. 

Administrative iiuproveraents would be safer and 
easier than constitutional innovations, and they are more 
urgently required. The lato Eupekob did much to 
purify tho tribunals, and he abolished some of the 
cruel punishments which were habitually inilioted at 
the discretion of minor officials; but the arbitrary juris¬ 
diction of tho police, and especially the exile of untried 
prisoners to Siberia, involve the perpetration of'grievous 
wrong. Tho traditional hardships of the penal journey 
are still inflicted on sufferers who may be mnooent, and 
who are perhaps neither convicted nor aocused of any 
ordinary crime. The outrages oommitted by the Nihilists 
have naturally rendered the authorities sogpioiooS'; and'^ 
political malcontents are punished heoattse^ they ipight 
perhaps have conspired agmxist the Gwemment. Many 
of the exiles are transporM by admii^istftttiTe aeasnin^ 
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wUiboiM^ ili^ firetenoe of jadloial inquiij. It ia not known 
wlmtlier tiio i^ts of the Nihilists are in any way eonnikstod 
wtUi the anomaUes of poUtioal^ sentences; hot Yevl Sab« 
aOLion, who began the late series of assassinationB, had 
enfibred heairily through the ornelty and tyranny of the 
polioe. ]£ore desperate oonspirators may probably be in¬ 
stigated by motives with which it is dilficnlt to reckon. 
Hhe sabversion of received morality has produced a race 
of fimatios who are willing to incur any risk in the cause 
of crime. The Nihilists in liussin, the Communards of 
’’PariSy and the wretches who practise murder and arson 
in Ireland and in England are beyond tbo reach of 
reasoiu Any measures which may bo found notressary 
for the protection of the Emfgrob and his family and 
servants against assassins will be approved by Europe. 
It nttfortnnately happens that no suggestion can bo made 
of means for too promotion of the object. It had been 
vainly hoped that conspirators had been balHod or alarmed 
4 nring the administration of Count Mklikoff. Thu late 
trials wero also supposed to have resulted in the discovery 
■and punishment of the principal leaders. Hencefurlh a 
period of comparative tranquillity will fail to restoi*c public 
oonfidence. No early change is to be expected ^iu the 
foreign policy of the Empire. The reputed dislike of 
AIiEXAMDEB for Germany will, if it really exists, bo 
auppressed or suspended. It is juissible that Russia may 
intervene more actively than before in the negotiations 
for the extension of Greek territory ; but experience shows 
that BOvereigpQS on their accession generally follow, at least 
in the first instance, the policy of their predecessors. The 
new Emperor may perhaps not feel his father’s seiitimental 
attaohment to his kinsfolk at Berlin; but ho will not 
willingly provoke the hostility of his powerful neighbour. 
Political assasBiimtions, which two or three centuries ago 
wero BomotinicH organized by one ruler against aiiolbur, 
now form a coinniun ground of danger and of co-opiiatioii 
to all crowned heads. A friendly under standing with 
Germany implies pacific relations with Austria. The 
Emperor is supposed to regard Franco with friendly 
feelings, and he has no personal cause of <]uarrel with 
England. Any Parliamentary experiment which he may 
tiy will be watched with interest and good-will. 


THE NAVY. 

I N the Session before last the House of Commons ordered 
the Admiralty to make out a list oi‘ its own broken ; 
pledges; that is to Ba3', to give an account of the amount 
of shipping estimated for, and of the amount actually 
built, during a period of fourteen years. The Admiralty 
had perforce to obey, and painful was the story tbe^' had 
to toll. In seven years out of tbo fourteen the work done 
at the dockyards had been largely' below the amount 
promised, and tbo improved method of estimating tonnage 
adopted in 1S74 bad not led to any diminution of the 
deficiencies. It is true that in 1875-76 the Admiralty 
built 282 tons more than they promised, and that in the 
4succecding 3*ear they very nearly carried out their en¬ 
gagements; but they were 1,918 tons short in 1874-75, 
2,775 tons short in 1S77-78, and 1,666 tons short in 1878-79. 
How far the promises made for 1S80-81 have been broken 
•cannot yet bo ascertained ; but., untbrtnnatel3', there is no 
reason for supposing that the vicious habit of undertaking 
too much in order to please the House of Commons carl)' 
in the Session has been abandoned. Tho pleasure, there¬ 
fore, with whicli the unusually ambitious programme latel)- 
announced had been received should be tempered by tlu* 
thought that, in all probability, the official imagination 
which burns so ardently at Whitehall has produced its 
usual effect, and that tho eloquent Secretary of the 
AoMlRAiTY has followed tho example of the more or less 
eloquent First Lords who have preceded liim, and has 
promised considorably more than can possibly bo achieved. 

It must in fiiirness be said, however, that the amount of 
work promised is so large that, if only a fair proportibn of 
it is done, the strength of the navy will be greatly in¬ 
creased. The oritioism made by Liberal members on tho 
naval administration of tho lato Government has not been 
forgotten now that the Liberals are in office. During the 
latter part of Mr.^ Smith’s reign it was urged against him, 
not without justfoe, that he did not build enough. Lord 
NoHtBBROOK, Mr. Brasset, and Mr. Trb?ex.tan are rightly 
detemfiined that .the Admiralty shall no longer l>e liable 
to this x^pi^b, and th^ intend to advanqe rapidly and 


tq'^uonmlete a large number of very powerful vessels of 
war. in the first place ihe IvfleMMe ie fo be oomjpleted. 
In the discussion on the tSiitiimates last week Mu. 
Treveltak was able to assure the House of Commons that 
she would be ready for commission in Juno. This 
ship was began in February 1874, so that when 
she is finished her construction, will have occupied 
seven years and a half. It is true that all work on her 
was suspended for some time owing to the utterly un» 
necessary inquiry which Sir E. Ref.d forced ou tho 
Admiralty ; but, when every allowunce is inadcs for this 
delay, the time taken in brilding her must still appear 
enormous. We once said of this ship that she would 
probably be finished about the same time as Cologuo 
Cathedral; but in this we wero over-sanguine, for tho 
Cathedral has long received its finials, Avhilo the hijlixihlo 
still lingers in tho hands of the artificers. She is to bo 
followed by the Ajax and vessels which, 

though smaller than she is, much resemble her, and 
belong to the first rank of ironclads. Throe lino-of-battle 
ships, to use tho old expression, will therefore increase 
tlie strength of tho navy during tho present year, if tbo 
Admiralty keeps its promises. The Pohjjtlmmus^ a vessel 
of extraordinary design which is generally snpposed to 
have been augge.stofl by that wonderful veteran, fSir Gkoiuje 
SaRtorius, who fonglit at Traf.'ilgar, is also to bo ready to 
ram antagonists and to di.scliurge torpedoes innumerable 
bclbro April 1882. In advancing vessels tho Admiralty 
mean to work as hard as in completing them. 
The Colnssytif a stool ship of 9,150 tons, now buUd. 
ing at I*ort.smouth, and tho Mujcatic, of the same 
tonnage, now building at Pembroke, are to be more 
than half completed; and the CoUinytt^atl. a burbetie 
ship, designed some time ago, but uppnreiitl)^ only just 
began, is to be rn|^iilly advanced. Witli second-class 
ships tho present Bojird of tho Admiralty promises to be 
a.s active us with the; greater ones. Two fiust cruisers of 
a new type, intended to pos.se.ss very high speed and groat 
offensive power, were projected by tho late Board. To 
tlicse the present Board have sccmingl)' tidded one, and they 
intend to add another. None of these ves.scls will be 
ready this year, but they arc to be poshed on, to use the 
official expression, and probably tw'o of them will be added 
to the nuvy in 1882. At the time when they are launched 
it may be hoped that considerable progress will have been 
lujido with two new ve-SNcls which are to equal them in 
speed, and greatly to snrjisisa them in strength and de- 
teiiaivo powi-r. Imprc's.siid, and certainly most justl)" 
iinjire.ssed, with the absolute no(?d for fast cruiser.s to protect 
onr couimerce, tbo present Board bare caused a new design 
to be prepared, on which nppimmth'nil the cousirnctivo 
skill t*l JSir. Baknafiy and his staff have been concentrated. 
Thij projected vessel is to be of 7,300 tons, and to have 
eugiin'.H of 8,000 liorsc-power, w'hicli will bo protected by 
steel-faced armour 10 inclie.s thick. Her speed will be 
16 knots, and sho will carry rn harhetfr four 18-ton breech¬ 
loading guns, which at 1,000 yards can pierce 13 iuchc.s 
of stec.-i:ic(-d armour, and other guns, smaller, but of 
great range. One sliip of this tv'pe is to bo begun at 
J^jrismouLh and another at Fembroke, W'hilo a third is to 
be constructod in a private yard. Unfortunately it is not 
very liivi ly t hat any one of these will be able to take the 
sea bclore 1S85 at tho curlic.st. 

With regard to smaller vessels the Admiralty doss not 
iutcnil to b« i(lle, though there, is not to bo tho same pro* 
portionuus activity us with larger ones. Three gunboats 
are to be iimsbed, and seven more or less advanced. A 
despatch vessel is to bo begun, and two puddle-steamers 
arc to be built. How many torpedo-boats are likely to bo 
set uflout o tiring the year it is impossible to tell. At pro- 
sent tbcic arc only nineteen of tlie larger kind, and this 
certainly is a miserably small number lor our navy ; but 
Mr. Tkevklyan staled that there were thirty iu course of 
construcGioii. As, liowcv'cr, the Estimates give no infor¬ 
mation lespecting these marvellous little vessels, it is im¬ 
possible ti* hay how many are likely to be added to tho 
eircctivo naval force during the year. It is greatly to bo 
iiO]Hid that there has been no niggardliness with 
rcsjioct to these, as their importance in warfare 
can hardly be overrated, and us large numbers of 
them have been added to foreign navies. In another and 
even more important requisite for warfare, offensive and 
defensive, our navy has been allowed to lag behind, but 
the pi-esont rulers of the Admiralty seem in some slight 
' degree to reuliae the mistake which has been made. For 
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a ocmeiderable timo past foroign Governmenls hare seen 
pauzzlo-loading gans ou board ships of war mast bo 
rsplaoed bj broechioadera, aud have taken steps to eSbct 
that important change; bnt omv Oovernment has been 
content to remain idle, and at the present moment 
there is not, to use tbo words of the Skcbetakv of tho 
Admiralty, a single heavy breeohloading gun mounted on 
board any of oar ships. Some measures are now to bo 
taken to supply this very gravo deficiency. The Shah 
and Jlaleigh and other veBseia are to be armed, at some 
time not indicated, with broecbloaders, and a weapon of 
cnormons power has been dosignod for tho now steel 
omisers. Happily there will be plenty of time to perfect it 
before they are likely to be afloat. 

In other and smaller matters great attention has obvl- 
onsly been paid to the needs of tbo service by thcjso who 
now govern at Whitehall, and tho scheme of tbo Admiralty 
for tho coming financial year is at once more ambitious and 
more complete than any that has for n long period been 
offered to tho Honse of Commons and tho country. Un¬ 
fortunately tho disagreeable question wo have spoken of 
above must necessarily arise with I'cgard to it. How far 
will it bo carried out, and what percentage must be allowed 
for tbo sbortcomiugs which, when the lapse of twelve 
months has dimmed tho memory of glowing promises, 
oflBcials pass lightly over ? One fact which, patent as it is, 
appears as yet to have attracted little attention, seems 
to throw a certain doubt on Mr. Trevelyan’s elaborate 
programme. Tho present Board propose very largely to 
surpass during tho coming year tho shipbuilding which 
tho late Board projected for the year now expiring. At the 
Boyal Dockyards they intend to build 3,600 tons more 
than tholr less aspiring predecessors proposed fur 1S80-S1. 
Yet, strange to say, they ask for very littlo more money. 
The net increase over the sum voted for tho expiring year 
is only 158,984!., and this certainly cainnot bo considered 
a large amount when bo much is undertaken. Clearly 
the Admiralty hope to effect considerablo economies 
in some respects, and there is too much reason to fear 
that one of their economics will bo most unwise. The 
late Board took so much trouble about the repairs 
of ships that their successors need not for a time 
go to any great expense on this score; but, never¬ 
theless, Bomo repairs are neeossary, and these they 
seem likely to neglect. Mr. W. H. Smith, when com¬ 
menting on Mr. Trevelyan’s speech, pointed out that in tho 
Estimates no provision whatever is made for tbo repairs 
required by tho Baleighf tho Ihllcroylion^ the 
and another vessel. Either, then, thero must bo con¬ 
siderable expenditure on work of this kind which has not 
been allowed for, or else a saving of tho most foolish kind 
is contemplated. Another way of saving, yet more un¬ 
wise, has also seemingly found favour at Wliitehall, While 
proposing to add largely to tho strength of the navy, tho 
Admiralty intend to dimmish tho number of seamen in the 
service. The reasons given by Mr. Trevelyan for this stop 
were not a little curious. He said that tho decrease in the 
number of blue jackets asked for was mainly due to tho 
dimination which it was thought necessary to make a few 
years back in the number of boys. No doubt a diminu¬ 
tion in tbq number of boys was made, and, as wq urged at 
the time, most unwisely made, by the late Administration. 
Now this reduction is given as a reason for diminishing 
the number of sailors, or, in other words, the efficiency of 
the navy; and, marvellous to say, tho policy which has 
produced this bad result is to bo followed, as tho number 
of boys is to bo yet further reduced. Our present supply 
of seamen being insufficient, tho fuiuro supply is to be 
lessened. Tho extent to which this reduction has been 
carried docs not seem to bo generally appreciated, and 
it may, therefore, be worth while to call attention 
to it. In 1878 tho number of boys asked for was 
6,300; in 1879 it was 5,300; in 1880,4,900. Now tbo 
Board proposes to reduce yet further this small unmber, 
and only asks for 4,700 boys. It is not difficult to foresee 
years hence wo shall have a First. Lord cum- 
jglspiii^of tbo difficulty of manning tho navy, and 
(leuplMliating in tho most indisputable manner that scu- 
nw war-ships require long training, and that a force 
of ttiem cannot be improvised. It is scarcely possible to 
doubt that the present Board is making a gravo mistako 
for the Bolce of a temporaiy saving, in another respoct 
they seem blind to the advantages qf wise expenditure. 
They propose, it is true, to authorize the oonstrootion of 
iMomloaden but they do not appeat even now fully to 


realize the defective nature of ^e 'preaent annament of 
tho nqvy, or the urgent need that thm is fjpir changing' it 
as rapidly as possible. In a brief bnt pertinent epoeoh^ 
which has scarcely attracted the notice^ It merited, 
Mr. Eendxl, the member for Montgomeryshire, pointed 
oat how deficient our war-ships are in offeunve power^ 
owing to their having only muzzle^loading guns. He 
showed that the guns with which the new oruisers are to 
bo armed will have, weight for weight, doable the power 
of tbo gone now used, and argued, logically enough, that 
the whole British navy might be considered to be at half 
power according to the existing state of artillery. To show 
how conscious tbo mlers of foroiga navies are of tho neces¬ 
sity for re-armament, be went on to state that one Company 
alone was now making ii6 guns, every one of whieli 
was oqnal in power to the guns of the new oraisers, 
and all of which were being made for vessels aotnolty 
afloat. In answer Mr. Trevelyan could only say that he 
and his colleagues wore not entirely responsible for the 
present state of things, and that tho War Office had taken 
money for 12 big guns and 103 smaller ones. In other 
words, the War Office is authorized to make at some future 
time not specified, guns for tho most part far inferior In 
power to those which are now being made by one private 
firm. It seems, then, that, though the preseat mlers of the 
Admiralty contemplate the introduction of breecbloading 
guns, they have failed to realize tho absolute necessity fur 
prompt and extensive change, or, nt all events, have not 
urged it with sufficient ouorgy on the War Office. This 
error with regard to a snbjesfc which is now thoroughly 
understood, and the other errors which have boon 
mentioned, are much to be regretted, and greatly detract 
from tho merits of a scheme which is in some respects the 
best and most complete that has been submitted to Parlia¬ 
ment and tho country for many years. 


THE OANDAHAR DEBATE. 

fTlHE debate on the abandonment of Candabar in the 
X House of Commons was in this respect inferior in 
interest to the earlier debate in the House of Lords, that 
its conclusion was a foregone ono. No one except reckless 
partisans could say that it was certain, however prohablo 
it might be, that the Upper House would affirm Lord 
Lytton’s motion. No one with the slightest power of 
political observation could doubt that Mr. Gladstone’s 
obedient mujority—returned, ns Lord Dekiiy I'omiiidod us, 
especially to undo tho Afghan policy of the Iqto Govern¬ 
ment—would obey tho iu.strnctions and example of Mr. 
Gi.adstone’s Indian Sfciietauy, and refuse to listen to 
argument. It is true that tho question of the rctontiou of 
Candah.'ir is entirely independent of the question of the 
Indian policy of Lord LYrroN. It is only connected with 
it in tho sense in which the conduct of any a&ir is do- 
pendent on the conduct of affairs previons to it. That 
we wont to Candahar, let it be granted for the sako 
of argument, was a mistake, or even a crime. It does not 
follow that our retiring from it is an act necessitated 
by sound judgment and good conscience. It is necessary 
to repent thi.s, wearisome as the iteration may be, beoauso 
of the steady ignoring of the point by almost every do*- 
fender of tho action of tho Government. Bnt that 
ignoring of itself almost settled the question of the 
decision of tho House of Commons. It is a merely 
necessary compliment to an assembly of ordinary iu- 
tclligoneo to suppose that, so long as it refnses to look at 
more than ono set of premiBsos, it can only come to one 
set of conclusions. Yet the House of Uommons bad 
some intorestiug new matter before it. It was, of oonrse^ 
anfortanate that the papers sent for by the Govern¬ 
ment * should have gone astray. But the foot of the 
transference of Candahar to Abdurrahman was more do-^ 
finitely in ovidonce than it had previously beon, and with 
it tl^o imminence, if not the certain oonsequenoe, of a 
conflict botwcoii Abdurrahman and AibuB. The Busaian 
forces on the northern border of Afghanistan who were 
loft ill nuhibus^ somewhere near Askabad, have been 
heard of on trustworthy information. They are on the lower 
course of the river which flows past Herat, and there is 
nothing to prevent General SKOBBLErr frem ^ving hiinself 
rowed to the very gates of the famous oity. 'Sir Lxwis Felly 
bus completed a singularly able, moderate, and, above aU» 
actual plea for the retention of the pewition. The aeoepU 
ance of the principle of paying the ooit of Indian wwfare 
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hM mads it more then evei^ neoesMi^ tbet England ehonld 
take the ntm^ oare to avoid nnneoesaaiy exponse in future. 
So that the Oommoos had the means of ooDsidoring the 
^nestion with not a little fresh light, if they chose to use 
it, instead of shatting their eyes and oohoing Lord Hiat- 
..xnoton’j 9 I non possumue. The advocates of the abandonment 
might at the eleventh hoar have risen to the level of the 
’ occasion,and have addressed tberaselves,serionsly to the task 
of converting reasonable opponents, instead of abasing Lord 
Ltttok, Lord Salisrurt, Sir Babtlr Frkre, Lord Napier of 
MAODALA,and every one who has dared to differ with them. 
For it must be once more asserted that, at any rate, a 
very largo number of those who doabted tbo wisdom of the 
• Government coarse did so on grounds which are as com¬ 
patible with a disimproval of the march into Afghanistan 
and the Treaty of Gandamuk as with an approval of those 
proceeding. 

When, however, the deb.aio actaally began, a statomont 
was made by Sir Ghakles UiiiKFi, which in one sense took 
all the interest ont of it, and in another added to that 
interest veiy considerably. Sir CharIiES informs us that 
the new Czar has recalled General Skouklkff to St. Peters¬ 
burg, and has put a stop to all those operations which have 
reoentlv occupied Russia in Central Asia. Cavillora may 
wish that the statement were made in a more prociso 
and definite manner; they may remember that General 
Kaufhann is a very hard man to put a stop to, and that 
he bos snrvived not a few discouragements; they may 
inquire whether this putting a stop means the relinquish¬ 
ment of the Akhal oasis, as well as of nil de.signs on 
Morv. If it means this, cadil qtmsUOf at least to a very 
great extent. If it does not, the argamcnis remain a.s 
before. Yet those arguments, as usnal, wore handled with 
ontiro ono-sidednoss in the disoussion. Wo shall take 
leave to pass over Mr. P. J. Smyth’s eloquent but un¬ 
practical disquisition on ethics, which had besides boon 
amply answered beforehand in the Honse of Lords. The 
remaining advocates of abandonment rested their cu.so for 
the most parton the old untenable grounds. Sir Ciiaulks 
Dilkis manifested his fitness for the office ho holds by saying 
that nothing had changed in the situation since thoTi'caty of 
Gandamak. Mr. Buxton echoed Lord Deudy’s contention 
vojndus loeutuK est canxa finita cst. Mr.HEUBEltT OLAnsTONii 
obeyed an impulse pardonable in a young speaker fresh from 
his studies by talking about tbo fall of llcmo. Unfortunately 
for his argument, the fall of Romo was preceded by with¬ 
drawals, not advances, and ho himself showed that he was 
eniii-oly unacquainted with the actual wishes oven of tbo 
most forward of the forward Indian school. Mr. Stan¬ 
hope from the practical and Mr. Gibson from the political 
side had no difQculty in making good their case, and the 
discussion of the financial question by the former 
was in particular complete. But Sir CharIiES Dilke’s 
statement, if it can be accepted irr its full sense, at 
once took the point out of his own nrgnments and gave 
i practical victory te his opponent.s. If the Russian con¬ 
quest of Sonth-Eastorn Tui kistan is ideally given up, if the 
troop.s are withdrawn—say to Kizil Arvat—the Akhal 
Tekkes restored to their independence, all attempts at 
rectification of frontier abandoned, and the pioneering 
zeal of the Transcaspian officials in one direction and the 
Transoxian officials in the other restrained, the main 
argument for the retention of Co-ndahar at the present 
moment will be gone. There will remain not a few 
irgumeuts of weight drawn from the internal condition and 
recent history of Afghanistan, but they are of less import¬ 
ance. Accepting Sir CiiAULEs’s statement as an accurate and 
frank one, we at least have no difficulty in admitting that 
the cose for abandonment and for retention becomes so even 
that it hardly matters on which side the balance inclines. 
Quetta did very well as a post of observation while the 
HusBiaus were on the Caspian Littoral and behind the 
Oxus; it will do very well when they return to that posi¬ 
tion. But all depends on that; and if that is the case, the 
Opposition and the opponents of the abandonment of Can- 
dabar have gained a virtual victory far more gratifying, 
because more nationally beneficial, than a party triumph in 
Parliament. 

It may seem that this is allowing too much to the single 
point of Russian operations and designs. But, in trnth, 
the nearest approach whioh has boon made by any op¬ 
ponent of the retention of Gandahar to a statement of tho 
Botnel position is that made by tho Times on the morning 
of the debate. ** To retain Gandahar is frankly to declare 
** to BussU that the straggle must come, and that wo 


“ have beg^n to prepare for it.*' The words adumbrate 
the truth, but in so dolbg, aftei^: the manner of shadows, 
they disfigure it. “ To retain Gandahar,** it would be lairer 
to say, **is to deolate to Russia that we have at 
“ last began to preporo for tho struggle, and so to bint 
“ to her tliat she had better not attempt it.** Wo 
are not of those who regard the earth ns a hnnting- 
gronnd from which it were good and pleasant to chase the 
CzAii. On tho contrary, we believe that tho interests of 
Russia and England in Asia, at any rate, can only actually 
clash if aggression on the one side is tempted by cowardice 
or ostricli-like blindness on tho other. But, so long as 
statesmen like the Duke of Aiuiyll afiect to ignore the 
facts of Russian advance; so long as tbo preposterous doc¬ 
trine that tho fnrther that advance is continued the 
further ou^lit Great Britain to draw back finds ntterati(;e 
outside ofColncy Hatch or tlinElcusis Club, so long will 
this very temptation exist, '.rhoro can be no doubt at all 
in the mind of any one who knows geography and mili¬ 
tary Li.slory that, while iho Russian possi'ssions on tho 
south-oasitsm Caspian shoro wore confined to a fringe of 
coast, as they wore but tho other day, Quetta was ns good 
an outpost as wo iicoded. But tho circumstances have been 
entirely changed by tho advance which has brought the 
Russian arms, not inilood to Morv—Merv, as has beuti 
more than onco pointed ont, is a place of comparatively 
small importance to us—bub to iho neighbourhood, as 
by hardly nn exaggeration it may be called, of Herat. 
Some partisans may exclaim at this expro.Hsion; but if, 
ns is stated, the Russians are at Tejend, they are, in re¬ 
ference to Herat, much as an army on the Lower Danube 
is to Vienna, with the diiforence that t^iu obstacles in 
their way are fewer. In one sense, of course, their prosonoo 
in the Inst corner of Turkestan is indiirorent to England, 
iria.smueli as England has not tho slightest wish to go 
til ere herself. We have nothing to do beyond the Hindu 
Koosh ; the point is to recognize that Russia has nothing 
to do on this side of it. In theory, English statesmen of 
all parties recognize this fact; in practice, the leaves 
of tho artichoke are allowed to be eaten one by 
one. Perhaps, if any one cbooso.s to advance the argument, 
tbo invasion of Afghanistan was especially uufortnnaio 
in determining Russia to recover her lost prestige by 
overwhelming tho Tokkes, and in giving occa.sion to 
Ayoub’s expedition, which showed tho astonishing ease 
with which Afghanistan itself can bo traversed. But, if 
it bo so, a sensible man docs not abstain from attempts to 
put his burning bouse out bocauso lio disapproves of tho 
conduct of tho person who sets it on (ire. It would bo a.s 
reasonable to do this as to decline to recoguizo tho fact that 
the Cossack' horsos have actually drunk of the stream which 
flows past Herat, and that from Herat to the border of 
India a hostile force has marched with guns and baggage 
almuht before onr troops, then all bat On the spot, could get 
ready to meet it. 


CRETE AND THE lURTE. 

T he accounts of tho negotiations at Constantinople are 
not encouraging. According to a not improbable 
conjecture, the personal fears of the Sultan have been 
rewived by tho assassination of the Emperor of Russia. 
There arc not, as far as is known, any Nihilists in Turkey; 
but religious or politii'al funalicwra may be equally 
dangerous. It is possible that zealous IHahometans might 
resent and revenge tho voluntary transfer of territory con¬ 
taining a population of true believers to the dominion of 
iiiGdels; yet it appears that tho Turkish Ministers have 
lately proposed a similar surrender. Tho suggestion that 
Crete should bo substituted for a part of the disputed terri¬ 
tory on tho mninlaud sooms to have been a grave mis- 
take. The Turks have weakened their titlo to a posses¬ 
sion which was fur tho time undisputed, without displacing 
any argument which had recommended to the European 
Powers the arrangemeut which was approved at Berlin. 
Tho reason for giving Thessaly and Epirus to Greece was 
not so much tho expediency of enlarging a petty king¬ 
dom, ns the justice of emanoipaiing a &eok and Christian 
population from an alien and obnoxious sovereignty. It 
follows that tho annexation of Creto or of all the islands 
in tho Archipelago to tberGreek kingdom would not in¬ 
validate the claim of Thessaly and of a part of Epirus to 
liberation. If the annexation is not now efieotod by 
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diplomatic or forcible metboi^jr^ti^fT bo nf* 

pooled again and again nnlil it iMdUlj ooooeded. It ia 
difficuU to nnderstand tli6 obstinate refoaal of a Baorifioe 
wbich would bo far more tololltble than the ^moet 
certfiia conseqnenccs of a rupture. The minority of 
the Powers would have agreed to ezolnde Janina and 
Metzovo from the territory to be surrendered, though 
soiiio of them reserved the alleged right of Greece to insist 
on the frontier defined at Berlin in default of an im¬ 
mediate settlement. According to the latest aocoants, the 
Ambassadors had suspended the negotiations, althongh 
they still left to the Turks the option of a volnntary 
overture. 

The conditional willingnoss of the Sultan to surrender 
Crete may probably be explained by the limited nature of 
the sovereign rights which be still retains in the island, 
and also perhaps by the belief of his advisors that the 
Greeks would not find Crete a desirable possession. The 
Mahometans there form a minority of the population, and 
they no longer retain exceptional jiriviloges. Their 
Christian neighbours, who are as warlike as themselves, 
have, since the establishment of local administrative inde¬ 
pendence, taken advantage of their superior numbers to 
affront and perhaps to oppress the onoe dominant race. 
The Governor, thoogh bo is a Greek Christian, is un¬ 
popular becanso bo is supposed to be loyal to the Sultan ; 
and it is said that the Cretan Assembly intends to punish 
him for the discharge of his duty by reducing his salary. 
The prospect of a war between 'J'urkey and Greece has 
caused disturbances in parts of the island, which may 
probably expend into civil war. It may have been 
thought at Coijstantinoplo that so insubordinate a de¬ 
pendency was not worth keeping, or ut least that the loss 
of the island would not compromise the interests of the 
Bultan so diiectly as the curtailment of his continental 
dominions. It was strange that the Turks should expect the 
European Powers at the last moment to abandon their claims 
for the purpose of engaging in a fresh negotiation. The 
Greek Government and its friends and patrons will lake 
note of the admission that the possession of Creto is not 
indispensable to the safety or greatni^ss of the Turkish 
Empire; and at a more convenient season they will pro¬ 
ceed to draw the practical conclusion that an island with 
a considevablo Greek population ought to bo annexed to 
tho kingdom. Not many years have passed since an 
obstinate insurrootion in Crete was openly promoted and 
favoured by tho Government of Athens, which was fitfully 
oucouragod or at other times checked by tho capricious 
policy of Napoleon III. It is remarkable that since that 
time the Greek Government has advanced no claim to the 
aeqnUition of the island. 

Travellers and residents who have studied the potty 
politics of Creto attribute to the Christian inhabitants a 
desire of local indopondence, combined, as usually happens 
in such cases, with a dislike of tho eoutinontal Greeks. 
Little oommunitios are in proportion to their isolated cir¬ 
cumstances almost always jealous of their neighbours, even 
if they are not inclined to afioot suponority to strangers. 
Tho inhabitants of tho Isle of Wight contamuliously 
stigmatise as ** overers visitors or immigrants from tho 
Hampsliiro coast. Tho people of Creto are not fully oon- 
scuouB of their own insignificance, or of the pi%earloaB 
position of small Republics among the great military 
States of the present day. For tho moment they are con¬ 
tent if only they are allowed to treat as inferiors the 
lAliomotans of tho inland; and they are not certain that 
the Government of Athens would leave them as completely 
to ihomsolvos as tho lax and careless rulers to whom they 
now pay a nominal allegiance. In the event of a war 
which may perhaps spread over the Levant, the Cretans, 
af they succeed in conquering tho Mahometan population of 
the island, will necessarily ally themselves with Greece; 
and on the conclusion of peace they may find it prudent to 
aubmit to amioxutlon; but there is no reason to Buppose 
tihukt they are at present anxious for the change. Their 
esrilisation is perhaps more backward than that of the 
Oresk kingdom, but they share the oommorcial and mari- 
- tastes which have raised their countrymen to pros- 
peritj in all jMrts of Europe. The cession of the Ionian 
Islands to Greece pt'ovea, as might have been expected, 
disadvantageous, at least in the first instanoe, to the 
populaticn which was ostensibly liberated from foreign 
sopremaey, The Cretans would oeitainly lose nothing 
.Ijf sevbranoo of their slight connexion with Tulw, an 3 
thf^ might perhaps ultimately form part of a oonsmrablr 




and flonridhing State. It is^vident iM 
could finrnuh no ooniolation la Gnsetia.^ Thai * 

Epirus for the oontinnanoe of iheir sal^JemMt te ! 

While the Sultan’s Ministers persist in haggtiag for. 
doubtful advantages, the danger of war beoomoa eveiy dagr 
more imminent. The Greeks cannot alEord a mdongnUo?’'* * 
of doubtful peaoe, and the Turks have taken idvants^ oP 
tho delay to improve their preparations for defenoe. The 
season is now favourable to military operations^ and a » 
decision can soarcely be postponed beyond the end of 
March. It cannot be denied that irresistible force, 
combined with belploss acquiesoence in the course of ^ 
events, prosents an unsatisfactory and undignified* 
spectacle. The Powers, if they were only united^ in 
policy and in action, might command where they vainly 
entreat; but reciprocal jealousies and oonfiioting. wishes 
leave them at the mercy of two such Governments as 
those of Turkey and Greece. The concert of Europe on 
which Mr. Gladstone lias often relied would fully justify 
his confidence if only it happened to exist. In present 
oircumstances his Government has been forced to oontent 
itself with a verbal or Platonic co-operation which is fully 
nnderstood or despised by the principals in the qnarrel. 
Tho English Government have from the first been oonsis- 
tent in a policy which has proved to be impractioable. 
Fronob policy, on the other hand, has veered into an opposite 
quarter since the beginning of tho negotiations. Germany 
and Austria have probably never varied in the intentions 
which Mr. Glad.*)Tonk and Lord Granville ought to have 
in the first instance ascertained and taken into oonsidera- 
tiuu. It would have been right to coorce Turkey by the 
united dolormination of Europe; and in the presence of 
insuperable diiferonoes of opinion and of policy, it would 
liavo boon judicious to restrain the warlike propensities of 
Gieece. The present condition of affairs, nnless tho 
negotiations should in spite of probability succeed, is not 
creditable to European statesmanship ; but it is a hard and 
ail unprofitable task to distributo the responsibility among 
the several Governments. It was assuredly not the bofai- 
ncss of England to make war on Turkey either alone or in 
concert with Russia. If implied threats have not been 
carried into execution, tho error was not in final inaction, 
but in premature menace. It seems that the Turkish 
Ministers have, with characteristic ubtuBenesB, taken the 
present occasion to inflict on the Governments of Bulgaria 
and East Ronmelia affronts or slights which, though of 
little intrinsic importance, might serve as pretexts for a 
qnarrel. The neighbouring provinces will not move with¬ 
out tho permission of Russia, but it is possible that the 
Slavs may be lot loose at tho time of the Greek invasion 
of Turkey. If a general straggle begins, it will be difiionlt 
for Austria to abstain from an intervention which might 
produce grave results. 


AORIOULTURA-L DISTRESS. \ 

T he evidence collected by tho Duke of Richmond’s 
Commission forms a very largo but a very interest¬ 
ing volume. Tho witnesses were, for the most part, well 
chosen, know the business of farming and the condition of 
agricuUnro thoroughly, and said what they had to say in a 
direct and intelligent way. The questions put to them 
were generally pertinent, and had the effect of making 
them state what they know, and think out their thoughts. 
What have been the causes and extent of agrioultnzal 
distress P whether legislation can do any thinff & help the 
agricultural interest P and what is the probable future of 
English agriculture P were the three prominent enquiries 
to which the CommissionerB bad to address themselves. 
Tho information they sought was principally obtained tem 
those who were conversant with the distriots where the 
distress has been greatest, and what is chiefly remarkable in 
the testimony given is the unanimity with .which the most 
oompetent observers pronounced that the distress was in the 
main attributable to tho weather. Some portion must be at* 
triboted to defective systems of onltivatioii, and another por¬ 
tion to foreign competition, but these portions are altogether 
insignifioant as compared to the mass of distress exos^ 1 ^ 
four wet seasons, of which the fourth was the Wettest. It 
is most important to bear this in mind. Qn land where 
the aoil is of a kind to be much Injured by rain, English 
agriculture in a period of long-dontfawed seeking rain 
broke down. English land laws majr be bad or^good, > 






l^itm of tonih may be bad or good^ 
Oom^|tHioxi aiay be (Saagera^a, or not so very 
wlUl* bat what baa caused Beren-tentbs of 
' jj^rastot dists^ is not bad land laws or a bad system 
of tenn^, bnt excessive rain. This definite calcnlation of 
‘ .#ven-ten^^ is i6 be found in the evidence of Mr. 

eland-agent, landowneFi and farmer in Notting- 
*. H a ma bi re> one of the connties which notoriously baa 
^ been one of the chief soenes of recent distress. He 
J^ad taheh much pains to justify the conclusion at 
f^^jfirldoh he arrived. He has 500 acres under cultivation, 

< ^ and during the four wet years he had an annual loss 
• |pf 600^. In quantity and qnuity his wheat and barley wore 
short to that amount. After deducting what he lost 
throagh the price of his produce being lowered by foreign 
competition, he estimated tbo loss caused by the weather 
at seven-tenths of his whole loss. Other witnesses who 
bad not gone into so accurate a calculation found even 
greater fault with the weather. They all agreed that the 
farmers in tiiie districts of which they were speaking had 
little grain to tako to market; that this little was bad in 
quality; that the cattle would not put on flosh; and that 
the rain did it all, or almost all. Itcnts had provionsly 
gone np; bnt daring the bad time thoro was a general 
abatement of rent. Rates bad gone np; but the witnessoa 
were fully aware that in the long run rates fall on the land¬ 
lord. The losses, too, of the cultivator were so enormons 
that rents and rates hardly entered into his calculation. 
An Essex farmer stated that on a farm of 500 acres 
he lost i,5ooZ. in 1879, and 1,250^. in 1878. The 
price of meat was high, but tho cattle could not thrive in | 
snoh constant wot. Tho pay of the labonror has advanced, 
and he now gets an average of a pound a wook in luany 
parts of the country; bnt the total cost of labour to the 
cultivator has not increased, as the nso of maohitiery 
makes the employment of fewer bands necessary. There 
remained no other great ennso of distress but tbo weather, 
and tho weather was in tho opinion of those exports bad 
cnongh to account for anything. 

It must, of course, bo nuderatood that the witnessoa did 
not say that even if tho snn shono as brightly and as con- 
tinnonsly as it over shines in England, there might not bo 
a point at which foreign competition would causo agricul¬ 
tural distress. All they said was that in tho particular 
instance of distress under consideration tbo primary causo 
of suffering had been rain and not competition. If 
American compotition brought down wheat to 40s. 
a quarter and beef to sixpence a pound, then they 
allowed that tho sun could not save the farmer. 
Whether American compotition is likely to have so much 
of soooesB they, for tho most part, forbore to specnlatc. 
So for os they vonturod to give an opinion they evidently 
leant to the view that, with a decent amount of sunshine, 
the British farmer would, after a time aiid nndcr certain 
conditions, bo ablo to get a fair living. Timo as well as 
sunshine must come to his aid. Tho bad efToots of rain do 
^ot ocaso when the rain stops. Tho land is sour, and the 
"character of pasture is dotcriorated. Thero is an enemy 
of faimiers known as bluo or razor grass which stifles good 
grass in wottimes,audono witness, when asked whetbcril had 
not made its appearance, repliod that it had not only made 
^its appearance, but bad pat everything else on one side. Bnt 
much more serious than this stato of tho laud is tho loss of 
tho farmers’ capital. During tho wot weather tho larmors 
lost and lost, the banks gotfrightoned, lessened their accom¬ 
modation, called in their advances, and tho farmers wero 
cleaned out. There are exceptions to everything, and somo 
fanners, no doubt, have started with ample capital, but 
witnesses acquainted with largo tracts of country agreed 
that farmers, as a rnlo, begin with no more than 4I. an 
acre. Very often this modicum is diminished by the pay¬ 
ment of heavy compensation to tho outgoing tenant; bnt, 
apart from this, many farmers have lost during tho four 
wet years an average of iZ. per acre, so that they must 
have got to the end of their capital. To find new persons 
who are willing to embark fresh capital in what has just 
been shown to to a losing basineBS is a difficult thing; and 
banks that have saved themselves, or very often have not 
naved themselves, bv calling in their advances will bo shy 

running new risks. And tho diffioulty of finding new 
farmeiB with new capital, which must have been felt oven 
il sunshine would put things right again, is much eu. 
hunoed Iby the farmer havii^ now to farm under new eon. 
ditions. He must be, if ho is to succeed, a different sort of 
4 .man, ud he must work in a different way. 


« Befitfe, hilirWer, get a fair b 1 I&^ he must 

have a good landlord^, jBy'^goqd landlord, as a verr in¬ 
telligent witness obsorve^ mnst m nnderste^ a landlord 
who eontriboteB his prqpor share towards ^tting tho 
greatest possible amouto prodnoo out of the land. The 
worst landlord, if these witnesses ore to ho trusted,, that a 
farmer can have is himself; the best is a great .proprietor. 
Peasant proprietorship, so far as present experienoo goes, 
does not answer in England. Thero is moio of it than is 
commonljr supposed. There are many small farmors in 
Lincolnshire, in one division there wero a few years ago 
3,000 owners of less than 30 acres. They are, said a 
Lincolnshire witnoss, a hard-working and hard-living 
class, but are entirely dependent on good seasons, and in 
bad times die rapidly away. Great proprietors are the best 
landlords, not only becanso they can afford not to press 
the tenant in bad times, but becanso they can pat proper 
buildings on tho laud, and still moro because they can 
keep experienced resident agents who see that what is 
done by tlie landlord is done properly. Nothing is mora 
sad in the volume than the experience offered by one 
witness after another that an almost endless amoniit of 
monoy has been wasted in draining, bccauso . landlords 
I have not toon willing, or have not been able, to afford the 
expenso of an agent competent to see that the drainago 
lias boon properly carried out. Where such agonts can¬ 
not be afforded, landlordism will becomo a business 
which young proprietors, present or future, will have 
to learn, and Sir Baldwin Lkiguton was so pene¬ 
trated with this truth that he proposed to tho 
Commission that the surplus rovenues of Oxford 
and Cambridge, instead of being wasted on useless pro¬ 
fessorships, should bo dovoted to tho technical education 
of the coming landowners of England. When a farmer 
has got a good landlord he must show himself a good 
farmer. As a rule, if these exporionoed witnesses are to 
bo trusted, English farming has not been good in recent 
years. The tendency, as one of them said, of farmers 
within tho last few years has been to take as little 
trouble as they can and get us largo a return as theiy 
can for it. ^ This will not do in tho future. What 
is wanted is that tho farmer shall bo moro alivo 
than ho has boon. Ho must go into his business as 
other traders go into their bosiiicBscs. Ho must think 
of ono thing and of one only—what it will pay him 
to prodneo and what it will nc)t. Ho mnst bo inventive 
and ready to turn his hand to nnyihing. The keeping of 
poultry is very auxihus and truuhlcsomo Work, but ho 
must keep poultry. Markot-giirdoiiing requires somo 
skill and involves soitio risk, but ho must do bis bit of 
market-gardbning with a confident and light heart. If ho 
goes in for milk, ho must calculato to a nicety whether it 
will pay him beat to contributo to tho winter or tho 
summer supply. Ho must bo a bettor buyer than 
ho is now, and not waste his raonoy on tho wrong 
sort of cattlo or on adaUeratod manures. Probably 
in tho course of timo such a race of farmors may grow 
up, but at present a diflidout man may hesitate os to 
whether ho is roally tho kind of paragon who is qualified 
to put his monoy into this difliculb, veatnrosome, and lately 
nnsucccssful basines.s. But, fortunately, most men, espe¬ 
cially if they havo a little whole.somo ignorance of affairs, 
entertain such a good opinion of thomsclves that, if the 
sun will but give a proper amount of encouragement, there 
may bo boforo long an ndequato supply of farmers who 
have much courage and some littlo money, and who wjll 
persuade themselves to thiuk of tho four wet years as of 
an evil dream. 


•M. GRJfcVY AND HIS CABINET. 

F rench politicians are certainly to to complimented 
on tho ingenuity with which they manufacture new 
varieties of crisis. The discussions which have been going 
on in the Cabinet during the past week, and the result 
which has finally been roaehed, are of an entirely original 
type. The Bill for snbstiluting the Scrutin de liste for the 
Scrutin d'arrondissement has been under consideration by 
the Committee to which in the French Chambers all Bills 
are refoiwd as a matter of course. Ono of the forms 
whioh this Committee has to observe is tbo examination 
of a Minister with a view of ascertaining tho view of tho 
Government on the profiosod logislutioii, and tho Cabinet 
had accordingly to decide what should bo said in its name 
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with regard to the obango iti 4hf]i''^'Bia6 of the oonstitn- 
enoioB. As soon oh the subject was thus brought form- 
aUj before them, it appeared .i|h&t, as ocoasiouallj hap¬ 
pens with a jury, there was not the slmbtost chanoe of 
their coming to an agreement. M. S^rut prefers the 
Scrutin' d^arrondmementt M. Constans prefers the Sorutin 
de lUte^ and the other Ministers range tbemselvos under 
one or other of these loaders. There can be no doubt 
as to the importanoo of the question whichever happens 
to be the view taken of it. Even from a strictly 
party standpoint, there is a nnanimons belief that it 
will have very grave results, though alike among Be- 
ublicans and reactionists the most opposite opinions are 
eld as to wliat those results will be. Consequently it 
seemed almost necessary that the Cabinet shouid make 
np its mind one way or the other. What is the use of a 
Qovommont which has no collective opinion on a measure 
which everybody is agreed will efiect a very great change in 
the composition of the only one of the public powers which 
is directly elected by nnivorsal sufTrage In the first 
instance, M. Ekuuy scorns to have had no answer to give 
to this inquiry, and M. OiifiVY is understood not to see an 
answer to it yet. But, then, the process of arriving at a 
collective opinion was nut a pleasant one. If M. GaitvY 
had himself been in favour of the t^crulm de iMte^ all 
would have gone smoothly, lie would thou have been 
in agreement with M. Gamuf'FTA, and when this is secured 
nothing else is of much moment. But M. Gk^vy is strongly 
> opposed to the Scrutin de and he w'us not at all in¬ 
clined to dismiss the Ministers who took the sumo view 
08 himself, in order to fill their places by Ministers who 
take the same view os M. Gamorti'a. I 

There was another course open to him had bo chosen ' 
to adopt it. Under the Constitution the Prc.sidont has : 
the power of appointing and dismissing his Ministers, ; 
though, as in other constitutional countries, ho has to 
exercise this power in deference to the declared wishes 
of the Chamber of Deputies. But in this case the ' 
Chamber of Deputies has not made known its wishes, j 
No one can positively say beforehand whether those j 
wishes, when thoy come to be cxf»ressed in a vote, j 
will be in lavour of the Scrutin dc liste or the Scrutin 
d'wrondissement. Therefore the Presidont of the Re- 
P 0BL1O was at liberty to say that it was necessary to re¬ 
construct the Cabinet in one sense or the other, and 
that, in the absence of any guidance from the Chamber, 
he intended to reconstruct it in the senKo with which he 
bimself agreed. Nor is it at all obvious wbat harm 
could have come of his so doing. M. Constans and those 
who think with him would have resigned their offices, 
and M. Febby would have met tho Chamber at the head 
of a homogeneous Cabinet. If ho bad succeeded m defeat¬ 
ing M. Baudoux’b Bill, the approaching general election 
would have determined whether upon this point tho ex- i 
isting Chamber represents tho country. If M. Babdoox’s j 
Bill had been carried against the Cabinet, M. Febby and ! 
his colleagues would have made way for Ministers more in 
aooord with the mind of the deputies. Instead of this, 
long and fierce discussions seem to have been held, not 
on the question which side the Cabinet should take, baton 
the question whether it was necessary for t\|o Cabinet to 
take any side at all. Strange to say, this question has been 
answenM in the negative. The Cabinet have come to 
a compromise, and have agreed to remain silent daring 
the debate. Wbat makes this decision the more remark¬ 
able is that it has apparently been come to against tho will 
of M. Gb£vy. The President of the Repdbi.ic so far con¬ 
descends to the ideas of common men that he keeps a 
newspaper. In France almost every politician has an 
organ of his own, and M. OBfevY may not have chosen to 
be less well equipped than bis noighbours. The objootion j 
to tho plan is that it shows tbe serene and irresponsible 
PitEsiUENa to be a mau of like passions with bis storro- 
toHSod and responsible Ministers. It is evidently not at all 
tbe same thing to M. Gk^vy whether bis ideas or M. Gam- 
betta's upon the relative merits of tbe two Scrutmt are 
adopted. Within certain well-defined limits he had 
eveiT right to give efiect to his own ideas rather than 
to M. Gambbtta's. It rested with him to choose whether 
the Scrutin de liste should be presented to tbe Chamber with 
the seat of Oabinet acceptance or with the stamp of Cabinet 
disapproval It is not likoly that M. Febbt wonld have re¬ 
jected a commission to form a Ministry on tbe basis of oppo- 
sftion to the Scrutin de liste ; bnt, if he had been nnwilliag 
to rtta the risk, M. Gr 4 ty might easily have found some 


one else who wat willing to take his Or, if this 

was too bold a courso for M. Git£i^ to aemde upon, there 
was another alternative open to bim. There is no donht 
that the President of the Rspublio, so lon^ as the Consti¬ 
tution remains unchanged in title and spirit, must in the 
cud take Ministers from the Chamber, and not seek 
impose Ministers on it; and M. Gfi^VY might, if he 
liked, have dismissed M. Febby, and commissioimd M. 
CoNSTANB to form a Cabinet on the basis of opposition to 
the Scrutin d^arrondissenienL The Peesident would then 
have done at first what he will have to do at last; and the 
Chamber would have been saved from the danger whioh 
now awaits it, of approaching a subject of great moment* 
and groat difficulty without any authorized guidanoe. 

Supposing that neither of these alternatives recom¬ 
mended themselves to M. GbI^vt, a third remained. He 
might have tolerated the ridiculous compromise to which 
Ministers have given their consent, and have taken pains 
not to let it be seoo that ho either cared wbat opinion they' 
bad or wanted them to have any. Instead of this, 
M. Gr^vy Las done the exaot opposite. Tho newspaper 
which is understood to roprosent his views has b^n 
quite unable to leave tho subject alone. It has returned 
to it again and again, and always in the^ same strain 
of contemptuous exolusiou of the possibility of a 
persistent muiutonance of neutrality ou the part of 
the Cabinet. Unless there are reasons for what he has 
done which are not apparent on the surface, M. Gb^vy has 
simply courted defeat. The Goustitution pats him beyond 
tlio reach of party conflicts, though in tho present instance 
hp hud accidentally a right to take part in them.^ What 
lie has done is to show quite plainly that ho wishes to 
take his share in this particular controversy, bnt that 
he has allowed himself to be shut out from it by Ministers 
whom he has tho power of dismissing. There were abundant 
reasons why M. Gb^vy should have resisted the tempta¬ 
tion to descend into the arena of political strife, but none 
why ho should remain outside it and yet allow the journal 
which ho is understood to inspire to lament that ho has 
been unable to persuade M. Ferry to descend into it with 
him. After tho remarkable exhibition which it has 
pleased the friends of tho Scrutin d’arroudissemefit to make 
of themselves, it is hardly likely that the Chamber of 
Deputies will display much enthusiasm in defence of it. 
M. GufivT may have many virtues, but ho is not a match 
for M. Gamdetia. 


MEXICO. 

ENERAL GRANT, it is announced, has given up 
the presidency of the World’s Fair Commission, 
ly because ho finds that no one takes anjr interest in 
the World’s Fair, and partly because he is going to 
Mexico. No one at present wants another huge Exhi¬ 
bition, and ilaggiug interest in such an enterprise cannot 
bo whipped up by calling a huge Exhibition a World's 
Fair or by putting General Grant at its bead. Experi¬ 
ence has shown that voty big Exhibitions can only come 
off with success if a considerable interval of timo 
elapses between one period of largo shows and another. 
Philadelphia and Paris have used up for the pre¬ 
sent such sensations of delight as World's Fairs can 
give. It is now the period for comparative repose, 
and fur little countries to have little shows. Spain pro¬ 
poses to take the lead in these minor spectacles, and to 
have next year an Exhibition at Madrid. She has quite as 
good a titlo as any other country of the second rank to 
send out her modest invitations to the world. She can 
otfer travellers a country worth travelling in, she has a 
capital where works of art of the first class are to be seen, 
and she has special prodnefs of her own whioh show very 
high perfection of workmanship. Her only drawback is 
that at tbe time of year when alone most people have 
leisure to go to an Exhibition her dimate will bake 
her guests until they will wish they were anywhere out of 
tho sun. Those, however, who'can stand being baked will 
have an opportunity of observing how mnoh and how 
little there is of real progress in Spain. There is now a \ 
settled Government; there is a beginning of activity; /' 
there is a disposition, which used not to esist, to ml | ^ 
with foreigners. On the other hand, Spam ^ siill very 
backward, and her backwardness is fine partly to the 
character of the people and partly to its sodsl oondition. 

And what is tme of Spain is tree of Boscusii oolonies. 
Spain is at the head of the Spanish worn; and all tho 
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Spaniflli world rosembles Spaio. Cbneral Gbavt gives np an 
Amerieaii Ezhibitioxi and goes to Mexico. Others, released 
from the terrors of anew American Exhibition, are invited to 
to Spw. All will do what is really the same thing. 
e)r will snt awaj from the atmosphere of the most 
go-ahead of modem societies to the atmosphere of societies 
which are jnst beginning to go ahead after their own 
pecnliar fkshion. What is happening in Spain is happen¬ 
ing in Mexico. What may be expected of Spain may be 
expected, althongh in a less degree, of Mexico. What can¬ 
not be expected of Spain can still less be expected of Mexico; 
for Mexico is not only a colony, and a colony is a.<i a fnlo 
inferior to the home country, bnt it is a mined colony. 
It is a second-rate Spain which has allowed itself 
to tumble into mins, and is only very slowly and partially 
beginning to get ont of its mined state. A Mexican town 
is genersily a collection of hovels, which show where the 
Inaians are, and of ruined palaces, which show where the 
Spaniards have beon. And the aspect of the towns reflects 
the condition of the country. Mexico has to bo re-made, 
and even if it could bo rc-made it would bo, at tbo liesl, 
wbat Spain was thirty, years ago, and would havo to trearl 
tbo difBcult path of gradual progress to be, in time, what 
Spain is now. 

A little more than a year ago General Gkant paid his 
first visit to Mexico, llo was then a very great man for 
Mexico to welcome, and Mexico treated him as a very great 
man. Ho had been received in Earope on a footing almost 
equal to that of royalty, partly because he hud been twice 
Picsident of the United States, and partly bccutiso ho was 
the conqueror of the South. When ho got to Moxico, ho 
hod not only this flavour of royalty about him, bnt his 
greatness was expected to continno and iiicrca.so, and be 
was looked on as tbo coming President for a third term 
of oiBco. While in Mexico ho did much b) Ktimulaio 
the interest of .Americans in Mexico as a iichl of enter¬ 
prise, and iho disposition of Mexicans to think that 
American money was worth having, oven at tl)o risk 
of some amount of political danger. Daring tho past 
year American money lias flown freely into ^Icxico, 
and tho flow of much more has been promised. General 
Grant goes back with tho prestigo of having done some¬ 
thing to promote this flow, but without tho prestige of a 
coming Presidency, llo has not been re-eloclcd, and iii 
tho United States men who havo been prominent and have 
ceased to bo so aro soon forgotten. Tho political in¬ 
fluence of General Grant is now probably very small, if be 
can bo said to have any. Uoioturns as connected with 
tbo flow of money, and not as in any way representing tbo 
authority of Ahc United States. And tho flow of money 
into Mexico must bo pronounced wise or unwise entirely on 
its own merits. It null either answer to ponr enj)it.al into 
Moxico or it will not. Time alone can show tho prudcnco 
or imprudence of American schen)o.s fur developing tho 
resources of Moxico, but there can bo no douljt at all 
os to their vastness. Nor are they nioro paper schemes. 
They are schemes for which a considerable amount of 
money has been subscribed and on which work is actually 
being done. Of these schemes there are two that may bo 
called comparatively small and two that are very large 
indeed. The two smaller schemes aro a railway from the 
American border to tbo port of Guay mas, and a railway 
across the Isthmus of Toliuantopoc. Tho lirst bupplies a 
real want. It gives a fairly good port much to tho south 
of San Francisoo to a system of American rail way.s which 
at present have no outlet in tbo Pacific i-xccpt San Pran- 
ciseo. Tho second is tho Panama railway over again, ex¬ 
cept that on the ono hand it is longer, while on tho other 
hand it is very much to tho northward, and oflbrs a 
route at least two thousand miles shorter to Sun Francisco 
than tho Panama route. If, however, the Panama railway 
is destined to be killed by M. nR Lcsseps's canal, a Tehuan¬ 
tepec railway could scarcely hope to escape a .similar fate. 
To save it from its too probable de.stiny Captain Ede, wbo 
has gained fame by his very sncccssiul and ingenious work 
in opening the mouth of tho Mississippi, proposes to revive 
an idea not unfamiliar to Honduras bondholders, and to 
transport Bhips bodily across tho Tehuantepec Isthmus. It 
is a magnifloent idea, and ono that most people would bo 
glad to see other people subscribing to tost practically. 
Oaptain Eub hoped to get assistance from the United 
States Goycrnmout,and ootaiued a report from a Committee 
in bis favour, but his hopes wore dashed when a vote was 
tokent The larger Echomes are two systems of railway from 
the city of itoxico to the American border, one with 
the gauge of our English railways and the other with a 


metro gauge, eaoh^ being connected when it gets to the 
border with American systems of its own gaugo. Tho line 
with the broader gauge, Whioh is known as the Central 
Hallway, has a distance of about twelve hundred miles to 
traverse in order to reach the border. For a third of the 
distance its course takes it to towns which for Mexico are 
populous and thriving, and to distriots which for Moxico 
are naturally rich. It then goes off into tho wild. The 
narrow-gauge line would havo a distance of about a thou¬ 
sand miles to traverse to got to tho border; bnt it may, if it 
plcasc.s, abridge tbo distance by using its rival for a pariof the 
way. Both schemes aro in tho hands of influential Amerl(r.ana. 
Both havo real money behind thorn, both have tho promises 
of handsomo subventions from tbo Mexican Government, 
and both havo authority to branch off in a vaguo way 
and go to some nndeterminod port on tho Pacific. In 
addition, the Ci'iiiral Railway proposes to make a con¬ 
nexion between San Jmi.s Poto.si ami the port of Tampico 
to the north of Ycra Criiz, which would greatly abridge 
the distance between the sea and tbo interior of Mexico, 
and divort in :i corresponding degree tbo traflio that now 
goes to tbo interior by Vera Cruz and the city of Mexico. 

Tlieso railways havo their drawbaok.s. Purely Mexican 
traffic is shown l>y cxpcriciico to be of a small volume. It 
grows, bnt it starts from a very liumblo beginning, and 
it grows ns slowly us everything most grow in a 
ruimjd S])auish colony. 'J’lio social condition of Mexico 
puts, and iriu.yt long put, a bar to everything like rapid 
progress, tho land being held for the most part in 
largo tracts by ab.son(.eo proprietors, who cultivate it moat 
imperfectly, and havo neitbor tho money nor the wish for 
improvemi'iits. .second drawback of tlicso railways is 

that they go for a long part of their course over a barron 
and almost nninliabited plateau. Tho third drawback is 
that, although they are promised handsome snbvcntions 
hy iho Government, it is at jireseut impossible for tho 
Government to pay them. It has not got, and cannot get, 
the money to inak (5 giiod its promises. In order to meet 
these three drawbueks, it has been proposed that tracts of 
land on ti.aeh side of the lino shall bo given to the railways, 
and that iliis way of gettiiig railways made, which has 
been successfully adopted in tlie United States, shall be em¬ 
ployed ill ^lexico. 'lliese tracts of land will, it is snpposod, 
be occupied by American settlerH. Tboro will then bo a 
traffic other than a }uiri*Iy Mexican traflic ; the lines 
will go not through a desert, but through the homes of 
thriving immigrants. The Government will give land 
which it has got instead of money which it has not got. 
Tho Fcbeme, if it conld be i.^firiied out, would bo in a 
merely finuheial point of view of great advantage to 
Me.vi(;i>; but there Jire many seriou.s practical diflicultio.s 
in tho w'uy of can*} ing it out. Tlie Governmont, where 
the land is decently good, has not got land to give. Tho 
land that is worth Jiuving is in the hand.s of privnto pro¬ 
prietors who would have to bo bought out. And, taken as 
a w hole, the land is not at all good. It is not liko 
the ri(di plains of tho ]\[is&is.sippi and its tributaries, 
of wliieh newcomers were enabled by railways to 
utilize the natural w'ealtli. It Las boon explored 
centuries ago by the tS]Uiniards, and has been left 
barren because tiie Sjianiunfs decided that it would not 
])ay to work it. Foliticjilly, if the sidicrac were carried out, 
the occnpaiion by Amorieuiis of tho land on each side of 
tho chief means of communication would give tho United 
States a doniinuting influence which would almost amount 
to annexation. But this would only happen when tho 
scheme was carried out. While it was being carriod out 
the settlers would havo to cultivate thoir stcrilo holdings 
in the midst of a jc.alous, hostile, and, for a great part, 
lawless population ; they would bo under foreign laws; 
and, so lar us they were protected, they would have to 
appeal ibr protection to a scanty foreign army. There 
seems no very clear reason w'hy enterprising Ameri- 
can.s should migrate to bad land when they can 
migrate to good land; why they should como under laws 
wdiich they do not understand, instead of remaining nnder 
laws wliicli they do understand ; or why thoy should trust 
to Mexican warriors to keep off enemies whom they havo 
created for themselves. No doubt all these difiiculiies may 
boovercuino in somo way that is not now discoverable; 
but tho question for thop moment is whether they really 
exist or not, and whether, if they do exist, General Grant, 
or any ono else, can overcome them. 
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MR. CHAPLINS MOTION. 

T he debate ou Mr. Chatijn’s Hesolntion was noodlessly 
oonfased by Mr. Mundklla’s desire to conviot the 
mover of inconsistency. Mr. CoArLtN spoke in hif^h praise 
of tlie Act of 1878, and Mr. Mc^'DeLLA tried to show that 
this view was inoompatiblo with a wish to sabstitnto total 
pTohibitloii of the laiidinf^ of live animals for compnlsoiy 
slaughter at the port of landing. The answer to this is 
obvious. Mr. Chaplin admires the Act of 1878 because it 
went a long way in the direction of prohibition. But bo 
wonld have admired it still ruoro if it had gone all the 
W'ay, and he now proposes that, in view of recent facts, it 
should be made to go all the way. There is no real incon¬ 
sistency botwoen the two positions. Tlio man who admits 
that hiilf a loaf is bolter than no broad is not debarred 
from contending that the whole lonf w''onld bo better than 
the half, and tlmt something which has happened sitioe 
the half loaf was conceded has proved that the whole 
ought now to be given. Mr. Mundklla would have done 
belter to argue, as wa.s done by another speaker, that 
the Act of 187S was a comjiromisc, and that those who 
seek to disturb a compromise mu.st not wonder if the effect 
of their efifort is to reopen the whole question. It wonld 
hardly bo to the ndvnutago of cattle-producers that the 
policy assented to by the last Parliament siiould be re¬ 
viewed by the present. In this sense the Government 
may be said to l]ave befriended the farmer by meeting Mr. 
Chaplin’s motion with a direct negative. 

The facts of the recent outbivaik of foot-and-month 
disease wore not disputed by Mr. ML'NnELL.\, and though 
Mr. Chamberlain preibiTeii to speak of Mr. Cmapltn’s 
** assumptions," he made no serious attempt to set up a 
counter theory. At the beginning of last September the 
foot-and-mouth disease scarcely existed in this country. In 
the course of that month it broko out in the North of 
Prance, and shortly nfterward.s a cargo of live beasts 
coming from the infected district, and sulToring severely 
from the disease, wjis landed at Deptford. They were 
Blauglitcrcd at the port of landing, but within three 
days the disease made its appearanco in the London dairies, 
where it had been absolutely unknown for nine months. 
It is maintained by Mr. Chaplin, and not denied by Mr. 
MundeUiA, that it was almost certainly convoyed from 
Deptford to London by some of tliw drovers employed about 
the digeased beasts. Upon the case as thus stated Mr. 
Chaplin founds his prayer, that in futnro live cattle should 
not bo imported from countries as to whose, freedom from 
disease the Privy Council aro not satisfied. Veiy little 
was said in the debate upon a point which to thoso who 
are not experts seems of considerable irnporfcanco. What 
guarantee is there that, if tliu importation of live animals 
from infected countries w-ero forbidden, tlio exclusion of 
the disease would be complete P if it could only be com- 
municated from one nnimal to another, tlie question would 
answer itself; but disease which cun equally bo conveyed 
by human beings may presumably lurk cveu in dead 
carcases, and from tlienco bo cornmnnicated by thoso 
who handle them to living cattle. On Tuesday Mr. 
Chaj'LIN was all for the importation of dead meat. If ho 
bad btsen clLiirman of an Australian Meat' Preserving 
Company, or the patentee of a now freezing process, he 
coula not have shown more enthusiasm in th(; canso. But, 
if the exclusion of live cuttio is not a specilic against the 
introduction of the foot-and-mouth disease—and so far 
no one appears to have said that it is—he might bo 
equally ardent the year after such exclusion in favour of 
the exclusion of dead meat. In that case consumers 
would no doubt be saved from the rise in firico which may 
conceivably accompany any serious destruction of English 
cattle; bat they wonld bo saved from it at tbo cost 
of the entire extinction of foreign competition. It 
vrould not be wonderful if, like David, they preferred the 
pestilence to being thus delivered into tbo hands of their 
natural enemies. A ccording to Mr. Mu nd e lla, the vain e of the 
living animals imported into the United Kingdom in 1879 
was 7,ooo,ooo7., while in 1880 it rose to io,ooo,oooZ. That 
is a very rapid inca^aso, and, as it is acoompanied by a 
great improvement in the quality of the cattle sent, it seems 
>to show that the conditions of tha English moat supply are 
Qndcrcoine a remarkable change. As we have often pointed 
out, the whole question of restriction of importation igms 
in the end upon one point. Will the meat oonsnmor gain 
more by the exclusion of disenso than ho will lose by 
iho exclusion of meat ? If foreign meat formed merely a 


fractiim of the totel snpp^, and if qo 

suppose that this proportioa wonld be in¬ 

creased, the argument ior whatever numore of j^klpition 
that seemed necessary to keep out disease wioiiM be on* 
answerable. It wonld bo poor comfort to the oonsnnier 
wbo’ found 95 per cent, of his moat supply disappeai^ing by 
disease to boar that no restriotion would be pieced on tne 
import of the remaining Bve per cent. The rapid Increase 
of importation deprives this reasoning of much of its value. 

If the importation of forei{^ cattle is playing evexy year \ 
a larger part in the mechanism by wbiob the food supply 
of the country is regulated,‘it would bo exceedingly rasa 
to ipterfere with it to an extent which might pomanently 
divert it from our shores. It would be bad policy to sac¬ 
rifice the next generation of consumors to the interests of 
the present generation, and a measure of prohibition which 
loft us nothing but the trade in dead meat to look to as 
the alternative to our own herds might in the end have this 
result. The Legislature has to guard ajj^nst two coequal 
dangers. On the one hand, there is the risk that the home¬ 
grown meat, which at present forms by far the larger part of 
our supply, may be lessoned in quantity, and coDsequontly 
raised in price, by the importation of disease from abroad. On 
the other hand, there is the risk that the foreign trade, 
which, in virtue of its unascertained capacity of develop¬ 
ment, may eventually give us the larger part of onr meat 
supply, may bo hampered by injudicious restrictions. The 
only moans by which these altornativo evils can be escaped 
is by steering a middle course between them, and the com¬ 
promise which Mr. Chaplin seeks to npset does on the 
whole provide ns with this middle course. Slaughter at 
the port of landing is not a universal and infallible remedy 
against the importation of disease, but it makes the danger 
very muck less. When tbo Act of 1878 was under dis- 
enssion, it was conlondcd that even this amount of in- 
torferonco with importation would bo extremely inju¬ 
rious to tbc foreign cattle trade. The experiment has 
been tried, and it has been found that compulsory 
slaughter has not prevented a very large increase 
in the value of the cattle imported. Mr. CiurLiN would 
have ns carry the experiment further in the hope that 
it will again bo Bncccssfnl. But the conditions under 
which it would be tried would be widely different. It has 
boon found that restriction on tho importation of live 
cattle hns had'tho cflect of increasing tbo trade in thorn. 

Mr. CuATM.iN asks Parliament to prohibit tho importation 
of cattio from infected countries, in tho hope that the con- 
soqueiit growth of the trade in dead meat would fill 
up tho gap. It is possible that the advance of scientifio 
discovery may some day originate a method of preserving 
dead meat which sliall mako us iudopondent of the im¬ 
portation of cattle. But until that day comes Parliament 
cannot in the interest of the consumer consent to a 
measure of entire' prohibition w'Uioh might oonceivably 
have to bo applied to all couTitries at once. 

Fortunately it has not been shown that the facts as 
stated by Mr. Chaplin require such stringent treatment. 

The ground of his argnment is that the disease which is 
brought to the port of landing by cattle may be carried 
inland by the human beings who have to tend them, even 
thongh tho cattio themselves arc not allowed to leave the 
market alive. It appears from Mr. Mundella’s speech 
that several important precautions which the Privy Council 
has now ordered to be taken were not in use in September 
last. It is certainly possible to ensure that no one 
who has been in iho neighbourhood of diseased cattle 
sbonld be allowed to leave tbo market until his person 
and clothes have been properly disinfected. At the worst, 
it costs less to keep drovers in quarantine than to ex¬ 
clude foreign cattle from the English market. What 
haa boon done successfully in the diseases of hnwiaw 
beings can hardly be beyond reach in the diseases of 
animals. 


TIIM msiiors’ BIBLE. 

II.- 

describing some of the earlier editions of the Bishops’ Bible ^ ^ 
wo had occasion to notice tlie remarkable varlaUonp.in the Old 
Testament of 1569, as compared with that of the first, edition ol 
1568, and wo called attention to the fact,hitherto tumotieed either 
by critics or bibliographers, of the reourrenoe in the second foUe of 
M72 to all, or nearly all, the inferior readings of the first edition. 

Tho only account of this stogiilar anomaly wt we oan suggest is 
the following. We suppose that the second folio was printed 
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M fiur M the end of the Old TeBtament before the 4to. of 
1569 wt» published, that certain critics had called attention to 
the nuts^us errors of a serious kind, as well as minor blemisbes, 
which disfigure the first edition almost as soon ns it was pub- 
U^ed, and that a thorough revision was immediately made of the 
historical books of the Old Testament, the results of which appear 
in the alteration of several hundred ‘ptiaaagm in the smaUer^aized 
volume issued in the following year. As these wore adopted in 
subsequont editions of both sizes, it is plain that some accident 
miut have prevented their being incorporated in the second large 
folio of r572, intended for use in churches. Little or no exception 
seems to have been taken to the renderings of the New Testament, 
for these are very little altered in the 410. of 1569 *, but when we 
come til compare the two large folios of 1563 and 1572, the difier- 
euces in the New Testament are very striking. They may be 
counted by hundreds, some changes having been niade*^ in every 
book, and we believe we may say in every chapter, though we do 
not profess to have examined them so minutely as deilnitely to 
assert this as a fact. With regard to these alterations, which cer¬ 
tainly are for the most part improveroenls, and wero adopted in 
subsequent issues of the book, we have something more than con¬ 
jecture to guide us. Strypo, in his Life of Archbishop Parker, has 
given us a list of Beveroi corrections supplied by a Greek echolor 
of the day named Laurence, of whom little is known, but who at 
least was u far better scholar than any of the bishops employed 
upop this part of the work. It may be that Parker hud asked 
him for criticisms on his own portion of the work, which con¬ 
sisted. as far as the Ous^mls and Acta are concerned, of the first 
two Gospels, and that Laurence travelled a little beyond his brief 
and intraduced two or three additional remarks on passages which 
he had casually noticed in the rest of the volume. It is quite 
Incredible that so good a scholar would not have found many 
more equally astounding blunders in other books if he had critically 
examined them. In point of fact, some one must have done so, 
for the changes made in accordance with Laurence’s criticism do 
not amount to one hundredth of the whole number of those that 
were made in the new edition of the New Teutament in 1572. 
So much misappruheiisinii liiis prevailed as regards these notes 
that we will say at once that it ici certain Laurence was referring to 
the first edition of the Bishops’ Jhble and to no other; and that all 
his suggestions were adopted iu the secoud folio edition of 1572, 
without tt thought apparently having been given to what ho really 
meant, while iu one case at ieiisi a most absurd blunder was made 
iu attempting to iutruduce the cunrectiun proposed by bitn. it 
occurs in the 2l6t chapter of St. IMiitthnw, v. 38, where Kara- 
had been rendered somowhat freely Let us enjoy, liiiurence 
obieclt'd to this translation, remarking that the word meant 
“ Let us take possession or seizin.” The editor of this second 
folio edition, nut uudeistuudiug that the word seizin ” is a suh- 
stautive governed by the word made a verb of it, and altered 
it into srasont and jfrinted the clniiso “ Let us season upon his in- 
heritanee,'" mid in this form 1 ho verse appears in every subsequent 
edition of the Bishops’ Bible that wu have seen from 1572 to 1602 
inclusive. We cannot speak of thu editiou of 1606, os wo have 
never seen it, and wo believe that there is only one copy in 
existence. 

We have hitherto f-poken prineipally of the changes intniduced 
into the second and third editions of this Bishops’ Bible, ond that 
with the special object of showdiig how carelessly the wlioloaihiir 
was designed and exccuied. AVo ought perhaps to have observed 
iu our preceding article that the first edition of this Bible was so 
eajelessly sot up that it seems to have been corrected after some 
of the sheets had btsen stnielr ofi’. Wo have observed at least 
thirty loaves in which thiTU aro variations, and yet it is otherwis^i 
certain that there was only one edition of the date 1508. Linder 
the circumstances, it was scarcely likely that, even alter all the 
improvements iu the Old Testament iu Ihe secoud edition and of 
the New Testament in the third, that a tolerable translation of 
the Bible should liave been produced. But any criticism that 
would be fair and Just must be made upon some edition subsequeul 
to 1572. Probably the fairest test to lake, except for the Psalms, 
would be that of 1602, which tliiTe is very good evidence to show 
is the edition used bv the compilers of the Authorized Version in 
the comparison of tLo existing translations which they mode witli 
A view to rendering their owm viusjou as perfec.t as possible. We 
believe, however, that this edition do(>s not difi'er from the folio of 
1585, which '^ars on its first title Authorized and appointed 
to bo read in Churches,” and on the title of the Now Testamont 
“ Perused and diligently corrected,” except as regards the version 
of the Peolms, which in this edition alone of all thoso subsequent 
to 1572 oontahis the Ifishops' verKion. Another speciiuen of care- 
dess editing is shown in this edition iu that it notices the psalms 
Appointed for moreing and evening prayer i-espectivcly without 
maJang any allusion to the day of the mouth to which they belong. 
Sotting anile, then, any conBider.atiou of the corrections made of 
serious mistakes, as well as of inferior renderings of words and 
phrases, which cannot be cstiuiated at much less than four thousand 
in the New Testament alone, it must still bo pronounced a very poor 
production. The scholarship of its translators was far iuferior to 
that of their predecessors who laboured at the Genevan Bible, 
and as regards couimaud of the English language it is decidedly 
..inferior both to the Genevan and to that which is commonly 
called The Great Bible of 1539. Dr. Wcstcott seems to have 
been miwilling to prosecute his inquirie.s m the Old Testament 
part for fear of what ho might discover to the disparagement of 
the scholarship and learning of the translators; whilst Dr. l^die 


has eiitidsed aeveral passages both of tha CHd and the New 
Testament with considerable leniency. He has not, for instance, 
notieed that sometimes in the Ola Testament the version is 
utteriy unintelligible. We^uotoa single instance of this. The 
11th verM of the 12th chapter of Ecclesiastes is thus rendered:— 

For the wordos of the -wym arc llko priukes and noylo# that go 
tborowe, ct tho aactouros of gathcringes bwnioh] uro goven ol' ono shep- 
hearde. 

But when Dr. Endio speaks of tho Bishops* version as^ heii^ 
more stately than precise, he is scarcely happy, wo think, in his 
illustration when ho selects 2 Oor. ix. 5 as an instauco:— 

Prepare yonr prepromiMed Itencriconcc, that it might bo 1*6:1117 a bone- 
ficcnoo and not os an exturtiou. 

Another instance of absurdity, in this case apparently the result 
of mere ignorance, occurs in ilosea ix. 11;— 

F.pliraiin their gloric shall llcc away like u birdo: for birth, for wombs 
and conception. 

It is, however, duo to the translators to say that thi.M was altered 
in 1569, though the same mistnko was reproduced in 1572. We 
could give many more instances to show that tho bishops of Eliza¬ 
beth’s time had hut a faint perception of th iL single slpp which is 
said to distinguish tho sublime from the ridiculous; but wo must 
utilize the space that remains to ns in giving somo account of the 
nob's which have been added to this transkliun. 

Thoso are few in number, and Hiirli as there aro am strikingly 
contrasted with the busino.'is-liko tone of thoso of the Oonovan 
Bible. The instructiuns gi\eii to tho translators wero “To make 
no bitter notes upon any text, or yet to set down any determina¬ 
tion in places of controverBy.” And to thi.s they strictly adhered, 
with the one exception of a few most ridiculous side blows* At tho 
Pope and tho doctrine of tho AlasB. Tho doctrine of the Trinity 
was not considered to be in controversy, and so attention is some¬ 
times called to the lexis adduced iu proof of that doctrine. Neither 
WHS it conaidored an opcii qiie.stiori tli:it sacraments are nothing 
more than seals of a grace previously bo’itowcd; and, llioiigh tho 
translators left out mu^y of thu moro strongly expressed Galvinislic 
nob'S of tho Genevan, yet some, suggesliug the same doctrine wore 
retained, and othor.s implying it w(mo added. This is most re¬ 
markable in the Acts, done by Cox, Hi .shop of Ely, who, in Queen 
Mary’s reign, had been living among tho exiles in Gurmnny. TIo 
is especially careful in tho ninctocntli chapter to explain avvay the 
doctrine of bajdismal grace in throe diilrrcnt notes, much after the 
fashion of thu notes iu Tyndalu's Testament of 1550 and the Ge¬ 
nevan Bible ; and this nut in the way of controversy, but ns if it 
wero, ns it ru:illy was, the. n;ci>.ivud docLrinu of the Church of Eng¬ 
land at that time. Tho Ciilvinislic doetrines of uleclion and re¬ 
probation are also stated by this wrib'V in a note to Rom. ix. 
Those perhnps arc thu passages whom contvover.sial notes aro most 
apparent. In llio rest of tho Bible the character of the notes is 
puerile and trivial in ihe extreme. There is no evidence to show 
that Parker was specially addicted to (bilviuism, and it must bo 
admitted that in the parts of the Bible translated by him there is 
little or no doctrine of any kind in.sinuated. But notes are very 
sparingly added to thu portions of the Bible which ho binisclf 
translated. Those on < Jen* .^i.s nnd I'kxodus wore extensively altered 
in tlio second edition, and in one iii.stancc—Gen. iv. 7—thecxplana-* 
lion given is .*i.b.so]utely contradictory to that of tho first edition. 
They are for the luf).*!! part of tin* most piierilo de.scription. Short 
specimens arc n.s follows : - In Gun. x.vxii. 20, on .Jacobs ju’eparing 
a present fin* E.snii, tliu marginal note i.s, “ All giving and receiving 
of presents i.s not evil.” Cn Exodus xv. 20, a propos to Miriam’s 
dancing, wo have introduced nowly into tho edition of 1569, and 
ntiained, we believe, iu all sub<:er|uunt editions, “ which ought not 
to be u cloke fur our wanton dances. ’ Neither is tho tone of the 
notes on the New Tostamunt such ns to give a very exalted idea 
of tho intellectual power of tho Arclibisliop. Wo extraci tho 
whole of thu aunotalious on St. Matthew ns a specimen. 

(j'Mj/N;//.->(lo.sp(>ll, tlifit is, tydyiiiC' " <jf our .siilvatlon by Christo. 

Matthew i. i. the fMtokc .—Thai Is, 1 lu; rche.iv -ul ol'Clirisle’s lineage and life. 

Cj. and hneirc her imt. —'t his phrase doth Ui't impuit that ho 
knew Jc'r afterward, n.s the h kc plir.'i'^M used. Mat. 5, 

18 d. niid Tsai, e.xi., ur timt shu hud auy m>) children. 

„ ii. 13. A/.s //iri{/(rr.>—,|ii^e|>h wns uiit the father «t t'hriiit, cIs the 
aii^el wi>ahle not h.ivc said, Tuko y*' childc and his 
moiln-r, hut rather 'raUc Ihy ehyKh*. 

„ iii. u. y**.—This wnide is, after :i faulte to he wysc, with 

a minde to amende. 

„ vi. 3.;. Sufficient unto the day is the cryl That is, the 

present d.iy hatli enough nf her own grief or atlliutiou. 

„ ix. 13. i'hijldun vf iUc hnjde. thuinhtr. —Tli.it id, miuistuis at- 
teridiiii: in Ihe bride ehauiber, 

„ X. II. there ahj/de. — Shift jiid your lodgyng uutyll y go out of 
tlieeilje. 

„ 30. he that Jiudtth his life. —^That is, he that wGl save his lyfc. 

„ xxlli. I3. owe pmsrtyu .—Uiio bruiiglit froul gcntiliLie to their re¬ 
ligion. 

„ 16. .A dviter. —Both to (lod and to man for to porfourino it. 

„ xxvii. 54. A. vmtiuion. —A captatnc cf one hundroth meo. 

Our account of the. notes to the Bishops* Bible would not be 
couipleto if we failed to notice tlie one point in which the tmr.s- 
lators neglected to comply wilii their instruclioii.^. They followed 
them to a ridiculous oxteut iu adopting the itMuliiigs of the Great 
Bible, when manifest improvemonts hit*I kum nnidt* by tho 
Genevan translators, but they cither forgot tlicm or cl,so volun¬ 
tarily ignored them when there was an opportunity of giving a hit 
At tho Pope and tho Roman system. I'crhapy the moat striking 
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instanoe of thia occure iu tbe noto to the words make mmrchaundize 
in 2 Peter ii. 3. It ia as follows. 

That 15 ovidcnth* w>cti in the ami hie priesteM, ivhich by lies and 
flattericNMclt inen’M eoulH: ho that it ia oertn^ae that be ia not the aucce^aour 
of ^n»oii Poter hut of Simon Magus. 

In ooncluaion, wo may observe that the same carolers editing 
which Wti noticed as regards’ the tirst threo editions of Ibis buok 
sroriiH to have followed it to the end. Even in tbe oditi >ns of 1585 
lyid 1602, which mny bo nronouncud 4 o conUiu iho tinal improve¬ 
ments made by the ElizaDethnn bishops, the marginal notes were 
cut down to the dimensions of those of the email 4I0. of ijO j, 
where frequently notes were left out biinply for want of room in 
the margin of toe page, so that in Ibis one respect these editiuus 
are inferior to the first two folios of 1568 and 1572. 

Wo shall add no more than this, timt wo thiuh the booh was 
worthy of the bishops who occupied the Euglisli secs iu the reign 
of 331 izabeth. 

Wo have said that there wtis no atteiupt after 1606 to revive this 
Torsion, and in a previous article on llie (ienovan llible wo observed 
that that version was finally suppressed b}- Ijaud. It romaiua, there¬ 
fore, for us to notice that there was a largo Iblio family lliblc with 
notes, and plalc.s, printed by M. J^iswis, and issued in 1775, wliicb 
is deacnbea«by I^wndea as a Genevan, and Lhs sometimes passed 
oil' for a Bishops*, becauso it has on its title-page the words “ By 
the Archbish^s and Bishops,'* &c., foll«)wed by Parker’s pmfaco. 
It is really a Genevan ns far as llio Old Testament is concerm-d, 
and a 'I'oiueon of the Now, tboro being no vaiiaiions that wo have 
detec ^ I worth notice, except tlm substiiuiion of “aprons” for 
“ brooches ” in the 3rd Chapter of Genesis. We suppose it niay 
be classed by itself as the singln specimen of a Genevan Bibio 
which is not also a Breeches Bible. 


THE COIJJJSE OK BUSINESS. 

^PinS master of a suflicient niaiority in Purlianient enjoys Iho 
X immunities of re,v Ifomamm^ and is, il'iiot »upn' tjriwinmlienm 
(though, in the matter of (v^ucen's SpcechcM, he is frequeotly this 
also), nt any rate above feeling any awkwnrdnobs which may nrise 
from unfulfilled prophecies and inistukuH in gcru'fulshi}). it ia 
probable, tborefore, taut Mr. Gladstone felt but little annoyance 
at having to make .on Monday Inst a stntt-ment about the course 
and prospects of business the tonur of which was at singular 
variance with the tone of Lis demand for urgency in Supply. 
When making this demand ho hud dmwn the most gloomy 
picture of the state of lliing-s should it not be granted. He 
also, with rather charucUrisiic iiiipntieiire of defeat, rti- 
marked after the division that the House had put the direo 
tion of its affairs in the linnds of the minorily, and he rt'served 
a mysterious power to the Government of seriously coubidering 
the situation. Accepting Mr. Gladstone's verbion of the vole on 
Monday week, it can only be said that it is mlher a pity that iho 
afiaii'H uf the House aro nut always in the dirciaion of those who, 
according to the Prime Minister, h.ave directed them during the 
last fortnight. Last week was a week of quit^t and orderly pro¬ 
gress,and theprtaent week has not been behiudbnnd in the dispatch 
^ of business. The Condahar debate, for which the Government, 
despite their ongorness, could not before find room, or definite 
promise of room, got itself fixed on Monday. Mr. Chaplin had 
the greater part of a night for hi.H foot-nnd-moutb di.seR.so motion, 
which enabled the Government to show that they have no in¬ 
tention of uneaually benefiting fanners unless there is a possihility 
of injuring landlords nt the same time. The long-promised Land 
BUI has at last bad itself put down definitely for the seventh of next 
month, the eve of the adjournment for Easter. This adjournment, 
as is proper after so abnormally early *a Spring Snssioii, is 
to extend over a longer time than uHual—n time, however, 
which will be hardly a holiday lime for politicians, jnasmuch as 
it will doubtless be taken up with warm discussion of the Land 
BUI i(Melf) which will come on for second reading immediately 
the House reassembles. Between the Ouuduhar debate and the 
adjournment, tbe Mutiny Bill niid Mr. Gladstone's financial 
stitUuiient occupy the most prominent position. 'J'ho latter will, 
no doubt, afford its maker an opportunity of showing the remark¬ 
able dexterity with which he manipulates finance, a dexterity 
not denied even by the malcontents who say that it is easy to dis¬ 
tribute surpluses which have been previously created by un¬ 
necessary taxation. The prognuume Wore Easter is thus of the 
most orderly and inviting character. Thu most urgent votes in 
Supply secured, grumbling private nienibei's propitiated by at least 
Ml apparent dedication of some little time to tbeir concerns, a safe 

r y triumph on an important question of foreign policy secured 
tho impious mot d'etdre^ not to attend to any argument 
IB which the word Ganduhar occurs—all these good things have 
been given to Mr. Oladstoue by the action of tbe Opposition which 
Mjmatly disturbed him last week. 

The substantial advantages secured by this aciiou of the Oppo- 
•Itioa doubtless consoled Mr. Gladstone fur the uoii-fuUUment of 
bis forebodings of evil. Another incident of tJie same night 
possessed more than tbe dis&greoables of this noii-fulfilinent 
.without its corresponding advantages. It has been pointed out 
before that the conduct of the Chairman of Committees in refusing 
.|0 allow Mr. O'BonnoU even to finish the sentence in which he 
^ei^bed to put a point of order was highly inconvenient, and the 
> ^COnvenioiice turned out to be exactly what was expected. The 


member for Dungarvan brongbt up the matter on a question of 
privilege, and showed that tbe remarks he had been going to 
make were entirety in order and had nothing to do with the pre¬ 
vious ruling of the Chairman. Br. Playfair could only make ibe 
very lame excuse that he feared Mr. O'HonneU woe pwg to do 
what it seems Mr. O*l)onnell was not going to do. The Chair* 
man of Committees might perhaps with advantage have spared a 
sneer in which he indulged ns to the inner consoiouaness of tbe 
member for Dungarvau. Tbe awkward thing on the occasion 
seems to have been the inner consciousness of i)r. Playfair, which 
informed tho Chairman of Committees of the tenor of a yet unspoken 
sentence of Mr. O'Dimneira. It was natural and characteristic 
that the Home Secretary should hint a doubt whether Mr. O’Bon- 
nell’s explanation was not invented as an afterthought; but here, 
too, tho insinuation was unfortunate. For, so^ long m Chairmen 
of (Jommittoes refuse to allow members to finish tneir sentences, 
BO long will it always bo possible for them to invent plausible 
cxplonations afterwards. l)r. l^layfuir's haste in deciding on thia 
occasion is particularly to be regretted when it is remomMrod that 
bis remarkable roliiotauce to decide on tho famous night which 
brought about urgency was tbe original cama mtdorum. To 
refuse to advance at tbe right time, and to rush on headlong at 
the wrong one, may bi* proceedings not altogether inconsistent; 
but the one can hardly be considerod as atoning for the other. 
Tho incident placed the Government iu this awkward position—that 
their oHicer had excooded bis duty, thereby bringing upon a penson, 
nt least lechniciilly guiltless, immediate punishment and the 
chance of still heavier punishment in future; for it must be re¬ 
membered that the next time Dr. Playfair interprets a half sen¬ 
tence of Mr. O'Donneire unfavourably, Dnngarvan will cense for the 
time, perliAp.^ for £>oinc considerable time, to be represented. There 
may, of course, be ditreicnt estimates of the exact loss which, the 
Hiiuae and the country would in that case sustain ; but these osti- 
1' mates cannot afii'ct the que.stiori of tbe improper use which has 
I l)cpii uindti of the rather arbitrary powers granted by tho House 
I to its otiicer. Prob.ibli Mr. Gladstone avus right in thinking that 
a formal cctianre of tliu Chairman, of Cummitleos was to be 
deprecated, though it is not en.sy to see how his position waa 
strengthened by the exposure of'tlie over-haste with which he 
acted. 

This incident, as wvll ns tho whok? courso of Farliamentary his¬ 
tory for the last three months, tends to support the view of those 
who hold that the due progress of business iu tho House of Com¬ 
mons depends much more on the hands that manage it than 
oil the weapons with which those hands are armed. Despite a 
ccrtiiin very hackneyed quotation, it is by no means certain that 
any one can govern with a state of siege, and it is certain that a 
state of siege results in demoralization of the governed, and in not 
a few acts of injustice to individuals which had much belter not 
be comoiittrd. it is felt that the powers entrusted to Speaker 
tiiid Chairman by urgency ought to be used, and used tbey 
aro accordingly. No one denies that obstruction is a great 
evil; the only question is whether urgency is not a greater. 
For tbe present, at any rate, it may be hoped that we have ho.ird 
the last of it, though even before Easter diificulties may still 
ari^e. .The Mutiny Bill has not uufroqueiitly been a uevil'a 
L^wUng-pn't^eu in I'ae I'arlinmeutary sea; and tbe introduction of 
the Land Bill, unless the unexpected happens with singular un¬ 
expected ness, will he the signal for discussion which must neces¬ 
sarily be long and minute, and which may in all probabilit? be acri- 
mouious. ilitlicrtu the restrictions which Sir ^Stafford Northcoto 
succeeded iu placing upon the granting and using of urgency have 
worked very well. Mr. GladstoDe*s hint, uttored with character¬ 
istic petulance on the first occasion when they worked against him, 
to the eilect that they would havo t<» bo reconsidered, may have 
been nothing more than a passing ebullition of temper at tho 
check. So long as these restricUous subsist, tbo Gpposition 
arc at least so far masters of the situation Hmt they can resist 
any alleuipt to slide discussion or to *‘ruBh** a Bill through 
any of its staiges. Iu the cose of renewal of actual dUturbance and 
mere filibustpring there is no doubt that the Government will 
receive the support to which it is entitled. But it is oarnestly 
to be wished that in such a case the means which might havo 
been ti'ied, and which almost certainly would have been effectual 
a few weeics ago, may be proferred to future coupe cFHai of how¬ 
ever mild a kiud, and oreu to premature declarations of uigency. 
A walking match of divisions on undiscussed amendments is not 
a dignified spectacle, nor is it creditable to the reputation of the 
House H8 a place of free debate, where the vote ia at least W 
courtesy supposed to follow tho conscience and the judgment It 
is not impossible that some private members may follow Mr. 
I)iliwyn*8 example in drawing up for tbeir own amusement and 
the edification of tbeir colleagues fancy *codes tif projected 
mcBBures for reducing the present gap between the ordinary «nd 
extraoidinary conduct of Business, and facilitating the former. 
Such codes are harmless; they are even useful in their way, but 
they cannot be said to be very practical. No altenttion of import¬ 
ance in the conduct of business can proceed from any source bat 
the OovemniCDt of the day, and it would be a misfortune if any 
such alteration proceeded even from the Government of tbe day 
without the full concurrence of the responsible Opposition. 
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Jk imKCHWOUAN'S KEMINI8CEXCES OF SOME FAMOUS 
. FBEXOHMEN. 

A mong the wious volumes of memoirs, correspondences, nnd 
Teminiscenoss whic^ust at present ate following one another 
ih inch haste from the fronch press, the Souvenirs de Madame 
Jduhert certainly occupy a place in the front rank. Mmo. Jaubert, 
who is still living, knew almost every one who was worth know¬ 
ing thirty or forty years ago, and has here collected her roniinis- 
cences or Berryer, Musset, Lanfroy, ond Heine. The book has 
its Dsolts, the primary one ^ing that it is not simple and straight- 
ibrward enou^* Mme. Jaubert gives lengthy reports of detailed 
eonversationa in which several persons took part. Thus we are 
introduced to a whole circle of more or leas brilliant talkers at 
Berryei's chftteau, and in the reminiscences of Musset tho poet's 
figure ia set against a background of less conspicuous porsuDalitics, 
all revolving round Mme. Jaubert in that hidys drawing-room. 
The reader never knows how far ho is to tako the conversations 
eeriously. Obviously they cannot be taken ns an authoritative 
report of what actunlly wns said; nnd there ia quite enough in¬ 
ternal evidence to show that Mmo. Jauhurl’s first preoccupation 
has been to make her puppets talk smartly and well, her second to 
give us the substance of what men like Berryer or Musset actu¬ 
ally said. The company is not one of men and women who talk 
always sensibly and now and then brilliantly. The strain at 
emartness is unceasing and perpetual; there is no roliof, no light 
and shade; and tho want of simplicity and naturalness in the dia¬ 
logue not only prevents the reader from being greatly amused, but 
Inclines him to yawn. These ingenious persons nro all, as ropro- 
aented ly Mme. Jaubert, too clevur by half; and, moreover, their 
conversation is now and then Bingularly unediTying. This last is 
a feature of the hook which cannot woll bo illustrated by quota¬ 
tion, but which certainly is highly curious. Despite its 
interest, however, in this and other respects, it would hardly 
have excited tho considerahlo interest it has in Franco if it 
had nothing to relv upon hut reports published in iSSi of 
conversations held between i8.|o and 1850. But substance 
is given to it by a number of letters fruiii Berryer, Musset, 
Lanfrey, and others which have not hitherto becu printed, 
and of which soma are iu ,a high degree interesting or 
characteristic. Moreover, the faults which iiiako the three first 
cections of the book on tho whole an unsatisfactory pinco of 
ceadiug do not apply to the reminiscences of Lanfroy and Heine. 
Here Mme. JauberL’s memory has not had to travel so far back ns 
do the earlier part of the book; and the circumstances under 
which she knew tho two men—Tinnfrny, a recluse, and detesting 
intellectual gymnastics above all things, and Heine a paralytic— 
•do not lend themselves to anything but a simple and straight- 
Corward record of her intercourse with both. 

Tho account of Berryer so largely consists either of tho nn* 
edifying rominiscences of W'hich wo have spoken, or of lengthy 
reports of impossible conversations, that there is not much lelt to 
iquoto. A noticeable point, however, is Burryer's alimxst physical 
vepulsion towards rrotestantisin. lie loved tho pomp and core- 
niuny of Oatholicism, and used to say, At the very idea of 
iwiug in Protestant Geneva, with M. tie Broglie on one hand 
and M. Guizot on the other, 1 sufler a physical oppression, I feel 
anyself stifling.’* His views of the political fooling of his country 
4tfe noticeable os uttered ibrty years ngo. Prince Belgiojoso, a 
Hilanosa high in favour w'ith Mme. Jaubert, had asked Berrver 
whether he thought the old aristocracy of Franco could pnsdblybe- 
4;ome Again what it bad been before tho Kevoliition. Berryer said, 
■^'No, Prince, all is changed in Franco. At the time of my candidature, 
in traversing tho South I have biH)n able to convince niysnlf how 
entirely that part of France, though remaming Koyalist, had lost 
4Edl trace of the aristocratic hierarchy. That is what Henry V. 
•nust understand, if he over comes to his own again ; otherwise he 
will only pass and disappear. Since all is changed in Franco, the 
form of government must change ns well.” Later on, when the 
empire had been re-estiiblishea in Fiance, and. seemed solidly i 

f lanted there, Berrycr's previslous were not less sagacious :—** Poor 
France, dear country I ” ho used to say to his friend Ernest Picard; 

1 shall not live to sec the end of tile Empire; but you, my clear 
Picard, you are young, you will be uresent at tlie catastrojihe, tho 
degradation, the ruin, the shame. We are walking into it, run- 
liing into it. Whnt blindness 1 what blindness! ” The only good 
atory told in the chapter on Ilerryer has nothing to do with 
I^ryer, It is Prince Bolgiojoso's account of tho way iu which 
Rosnors TVmcrec/was written:—“The opera was written in six 
days at my house near Milan, and that in the intervals of a hunt¬ 
ing party. When we got back in the evenings, wearied out by 
tool hours* hunting in the forest, Uossini would take a seat at the 
aoroer of the table, in the interval before the dinner that w'os to 
mruit ouf energies was served, and cover some sheets of paper 
with notes. Then, with the dessert, installing himself at a piano 
placed there on purpose, *Ooinf, Emilio,’ he said to me, * and thou, 
too, Pompeo' (my cousin, endowed with a splendid bass voice), 
*come, my children, let us that t' And you should have seen 
us deciphering this close scrimile, the master taking to himself all 
the parM as vet wanting. As to the choruses, wo attacked them 
with the full force of our lungs, thinking thus to give ourselves 
an idea of the effect on the staj^. Then Rossini would return to 
his comer to alter and add other sheets. The interest we took 
in the businees kept us awake. ^l>yt thought at last 
that we were ourselves composing ! Bed-time at last. At 
«ix in the morning, a blast from Pompeo’a horn awoke us 


ail, and we set to our hunting again, without giving another 
thought till tho evening to this famous I’anered, of which 
1 have the original manuscript in my house at Milan.” 
Berryer here tqpk up the conversation, and told the following 
|necaote in reference to this same Pom ^:—** I was present one 
evening at a voiy droll dispute between Rossini and him. Pompeo 
had sung the first air of tho JJarber miraculously ^ well, accom¬ 
panied by the composer on the piano. At the finish the latter, 
delighted, rises from his seat and embraces the singer with the 
words/' Admirable, my dearest Pompno, thou hast understood me I * 
* Understood 1' cries the indignant amateur; * 1 believe you! better 
than you understaDd yourself 1 You have made a masterpiece with¬ 
out suspecting it. All that there is in it of imagination, talent, 
truth, all that is inimitable, is a sealed book to you! 1 could 

teach you a thousand thiiiirs about this composition, but I won't,’ 
be concluded, with a dignified air, ‘ 1 keep it for myself.’ ‘ Povero 
me!* said the coiuposor, 'how be maltreats me!’ And he 
laughed till tho tears came.” 

In the pages on Alfred de Musset tho cluef feature of interest is 
constituted by some very curious nnd characieristie letters from 
Musset himself. In one of these be explains and apologizes 
for certain faults of manner with wliieli his “ marruine,” as he 
used to call Mmo. Jaubert, had reproaehed him. JCvery one,” he 
writes, “is agreed on tho unpleasantness of my manner in a 
drawing-room. Not only do 1 agree with everybody, but this un¬ 
pleasantness is more unploasunt to me than it can be to any one 
else. Whence comes iti’ From two main causes, pride and 
shyness. Such are the charming principles on which i have to 
base my sublunary exisUmce. One dot's not change bis nature; 
needs must then to make the best terms with it one can. I have 
been doing my best for some time past, tliat you must allow. . . . 
Y^ou tell me of people who would willingly express to me now and 
then tho pleasure my writings have been nolo to give them. 1 
pledge you my word that, of any ten compliiiieuts, nine are absolutely 
iutolerable to me: I don’t mean that they oilend me, or that I 
find them false; they simply give me 11 coiisuiuing desire to 
take myself off. Explain tiiat if you can. . . . Them is a 
phrase in your letter which is very true, very just, nnd it is a 
melancholy one for n^o. * You estrange men of head and heart 
who feel themselves moved to desire your Iriondsliip.’ Yes, it is 
true; and do yoiL siippusu that 1 do not perceive il P that 1 do 
not regret it now and then P ” Tho subject liuitter of tlio.«e letters 
is nut always merely of a personal kind. Soinctiines Musset 
asks his correspondenVs opinion on a literary mutter, generally on 
sumo point iu his own poems. Thus he writes:—• 

What do you think of these three verses ? 

Loreque nia bicn aini^k) ontr%)uvre sa p<tu]>irre 
Sombre uoininu la uuiL, pur miitiio la luiiiibro, 

8ur i'ctnail dt: sea yeux brillu uu diaiuuut uuir. 

I am anxious to know if that plenscis you. 1 hnve written it with tw® 
good tbinga, ii little saying of yours and the rcinemlirnnco of Paolitn. £ 
warn you that utunu people have found it bold, but is ri uerLuiu that boldness 
ia a fault ? 

The greater part of the corrcspondencB is, however, taken up 
with the hi.'^tory of Musset's love affair with tho Princess 
Belgiojoso. Tho Princess was glad to have Musset for a friend, 
but would hear nothing of love. The poet, however, would 
have a grand passion or nothing, and reviled the Princess to Mme. 
Jaubert as the most heartless of coquettes. This is one of his 
letters to his confidante, which is characteristic both of 
Musset’s weakness of fibre and also of the queer humour of which 
he possessed so large a share:— 

Godinoth»'r,—Your godson is done ftr !! I ycui know what this 
]»nor wretch baa dune ? lie has wriLLi!ii a h'tliT with his heart upon tli® 
jiagc, no rt'Korves, no enibpllishinoiit.s, no wrappings up, no triflings, no 
uoihiiig. And he hna been hit o\rr the head h»r it. lie has received a 
reply—O godmother! a rejily which ahould be piintcd in capitals. Yea, 
Madame, y—-c—s, that reply might, and ])crbaps oiurht, to hu committed 
to the press. The iiohlu dibdain ui it falls to abniit 8u degrciM (not centi¬ 
grade) hulow zrru; it.s perfect calm is 120 degrees below that point; th® 
whole representing n 2cx» horse-iiower or thoreahout^. 

And miw,can you imagine what this pour wretch first did on receiving 
this iiinnoi tnl reply V He (that h, 1) began by weeping like a calf fur » 
good half-hour. Ye^s, godmother, hut tears, such ns I have shed iu iiiy best 
days, inv head in my hands, my two elbows on my bed, my cniviit‘under 
foot, anil my knees on my best cunt. There I subbed HLo a clnld that its 
nurse is wnsbing, and had besides the ndvnnt.ige of butrciiiig like a dog 
that i.s being sewn up (iiictuphor from the chase)! 

As you may imagine, oiler this 1 was iu auch a state of vexation that 
1 could Hwiin in it. 

My ruuin was a perfect ocean of bitternese^ as ]ieuple say, nnd 1 took 
headers in the water, one after unoilscr. Vli! Vlan ! flnn ! pugn ! &c. 

After this exercise I became jirodigiuusly angry. 1 can't tell you wlOi 
what; but very angry 1 w.-is, uiid that lasted two good hours. Thank 
hcaaven, 1 didn't break anything. 

Then 1 begun to feel sumewliut tired, and i began to cry again, hut only 
a little, bv way of refreshment. 

After tnat I ate four eggs. They wore fried. And then (which means 
now) I felt tired again. 1 am quite worn out by all 1 have been through, 
which ia why I am writing you nil this trash. 

You would die with laughing if you could see me : my hair like n forest; 
my left eye starting from my bead, iny right still snivcliiiig and hair-clnscd 
and very black, my nose as rod as a carrot, and my face pulled uut like an 
old mask that has got wet at a fair. 

Ah, Jove I These are thy little games 1 The. devil take them; fur they 
are worse t ban games of hazard. 

Sucre bleu, godmother, Uioso little Jokes ur^ painful enough in their 
way. 

Now, seriously, liencefortli 1 shall abstain from all corivspundein^i ur 
connexion whataoever with her most Serene Highness; 1 won’t play any 
more, uader any nretert whatever. 
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Thttre ftre plenty of similar letters in the collection; • but ft | 
ftsoiple is quite sufficient to illustrate Musset’s strau^ and very | 
faulty oharactor. There can, however, be no question that, 
in dealini? almost solely with his love ftt&irs^ Mme. Jaub^ 
has presented the poet from an unfavourable point of view. All 
if by way of contrast, her next chapter of reminiscencea is de¬ 
voted to Pierre Lnnfrey, the historian of the Empire, the first 
feature of whoso character was uncompromising r^titude and^ an 
almost austere sense of personal dignity, lie remained uumamed, 
though by no means unsusceptible to tbo attractions of feminine 
society, partly for the sake of his work and partW for the sake of 
his independence. He refused, though poor ana even compara¬ 
tively obscure at the time, the post of nrst leader-writer on the 
Journal dei IJibatSf because the Orleanist leftnings of the paper 
did not exactly square with his personal convictions. He con¬ 
quered fame and an honourable position among men of letters 
«m{dy by the rare ouulities of liis work, without any attempt to 
moke himself popular or even particularly iigreoahle as a person, 
and be not only had every intention of winning this position, but 
knew he should do so. i?et there wns nothing disagreeably aelf- 
assertivo about the man. iJo would not be the tamp cut of Mme. 
Jauhert's or any other Parisian drawing-room; hut ho was quite 
capable of a kindly and playful humour iu bis dealings with thoso 
whom he loved and trusted. Mmo. Jaubert told him on one oc¬ 
casion that, BO far from culling him ** rosebud,’' as a pretty English¬ 
woman with whom they were both acquainted had^ done, in 
reference to the extreme youthfulness and ruddiness of his personal 
appearance, she would call him by the far aptcr name of Forocino. 
Lanfrey accepted the implied rebuke, promised that ho would 
suppress his satirical vein in conversation in future, and ever 
afterwards in writing to her signed himself Forocino. The jest 
pleased him, and on one occasion ho left a little bronze Japanese 
tiger cat, which he had expressly purchased, at Mmc. Jauhert's 
door by way of a car tv do visitc. Of the many interesting passages 
in her reminiscences of this most notable man, perhaps toe best is 
the account of their long railway journey together from Paris to 
Switzerland, in company with Alme. Jaubert s niece. Lanfrey 
became eil'usive and conlidential in the small hours of the morn¬ 
ing, and told bis friend a good dofil that he bad never told any one 
else about his early life. Ho was expelled from the Jesuit College 
atChambery, where he received his education, at the ago of tiftcen, 
fertile following reason. Lanfrey had already developed a str(>ng 
taste for history, and made an audacious Jesuit pamphlet, which 
he bad found iu the college library, tho basis for an historical essay 
in refutation of all its assertions, lie was watched and suspected, 
and ordered to appear before the Father Superior:— 

Then began a aingular contest, between a boy just fifteen ami a chief 
who unite<l to tho antlioritv of his position all tint the Jcsnilicul quiii> 
tessenoc of a trained intellect could suiiuiion to its old to overcuinu tlic 
pupil’H strength of rcsihlnnce. When the conipiditive cxoiniiiulious caim' 
round, tho college tiMid to be very proud of rny numernus noiiiinntioii.s. 
This tiino was drawing near, and the {Superior did his best tliurefore to draw 
a confession of eriiiie from me along with suflieicnt expression of contrition to 
justify indulgence. IrntuLeJ hy iny obstinacy, he tried ilireat.s. J should 
1)0 sciit back to luy niotlior. Ah, tb.it was a tender point. I knew oil the | 
sacriliccH tlmt ihi.s wrould involve, 'fu keep myself from giving in, 1 kept 
repeating lu myself that, Koman matron ns slio was, my molher 'wnnld 
approve of iiiy conduct. Once more, persunsive mildness replneed threats. 
**My child, you must think of the future. Your brilliant studies would be 
continued here.*' .... Then ^uddon 1 y tbo chief’s auger burst out at 
tho continued obstinacy of the [lUpil. ('nlhng to one of the minor lirotiiem, 
he ordered 1dm to fetch a couple ot the college, t-ervunt.s, and turning to iiic 
he said, You h.avo concealed about \ou, pbieed on your cbc'^t, the. wickesi 
document 1 demand. If you don’t give it up ut once, 1 shall have it taken 
from you by ftiivo. Now clioobo! ” 

1 could not come out oonqimror from such a struggle; a contest on 
sucl) terms was tuoignoiiiiniou.s. 1 yield to brute force.,” said 1 , giving tlie 

manuscript.What has become of it, 1 wonder iSoiiic day it 

may turn up perhaps. 

Such was the boy who wa!» to become the moat uncomprpmisiug of 
historians, and such he remained through life. Of the history itself 
Mme. Jaubort does not tell us much that is new. Vnr| interesting, 
liowevcr, is Lanfrey'a account, given to her, of a too brief con¬ 
versation with Thiers. Mmo. Jaubert asltud Lanfrey ono day, 
jokingly:— 

“ Have you really forgiven him j^our terrible di.sMCciloD of liia work on 
the Em]iiru V Thiers, 1 am sure, uwc.s you mi gnulgr for it. The incoiiacity 
for rancour ia one of his most precious qualitio.3 ns a statesman. Jlut J 
should like to know whether, when you are together, the historian ucver 
makes his appearance ? ’* ** Your r|UCstion, 'my dear friend,” replied 

Lanfrejr, ** is singularly o pntpoH. Three weeks ago 1 happened to be next 
him at ihc diimor table. All at once he leant over to me, and for tho first 
and only time ho auid ; * Ah, mun eher 1 if i had only known you when 1 
wrote tny History of Napoleon.’ He continued speaking, but 1 eould iml. 
diatingnisb the words. * Of Napoleon,’ said I, lu iaduco him to repeat what 
he had been saying. 1 saw the lips move, but not a sound pa.ssed thorn. 
Painfully moved liy this molanchuly .symptom of the aiiproaching end, I 
pretended to have beard. Divining iroin his expressive pantomimo that he 
was tiy'ing t«» say something which would liuvo the cflecL of surprisitig me, 

I articulated a * Cost fort curieux ’ I proposing to myself to resume the 
fwtiject another day. Another day ! but his hours '(I'cre numbered; onco 
more only he conn* to my house, uiul that was the last time.” 


THE HUUDEN OF FURNITUKE. 

fJIHE heavy and the weary weight of modern furniture is hegin- 
-i- ning to be souiutbing morn than a minor misery. Twenty 
ywro e^o, when people took a house, tbo man left tbo furnislijlQg 
to the woman, much as rustic and savage persons leave the cares 


of agriculture and of work in general to^e otluir teak The lady 
had what she considered a good thm, che,jpasaed nurnyhoun in 
shops, she bought just what she liked* me never dwgied .of 
going to a serto of lectures on tables, chairs, wd " hmm” fyr 
towels. Bhe was not made unhappy by the difficulty of eeoon- 
ciling usefulness and art in on umhrella^tand. Bhe never read 
hooka on furnilure, like one hy Mr. Edts (Decoration and 
ture of Town Uqumb, Kegau Paul and Go.) whudi we have, been 
studying with feelings of extreme depression. A lady wlmt 
she liked, and what W neighbours had. Her only doubt abont n 
coal-scuttle was whether it should be adorned with a eolomed 
copy of one of Landseer’s hlg dogs, or with an equally hriUiani 
study of a pretty girl with a pmk parasol. Her dining-room 
carpet was “ roses, roses all the way,” like the triumphant career 
of Mr. Browning's patriot, beforo he came to grief at the- 
next general election. Her drawing-room caroot was adorned 
with lilies of tho valley on a green gi'oiind. The curtains werer- 
greeu, ton, and hung from a very thick gilt beam, not unlike a 
largo model of a Itomaii battoring-ram. Her chimneypiooss wers 
of plain black or wbito marble, and on these she arranged vases of 
pink and wbito glass, tbo gifts of her excellent friends. Iu the middle- 
of the drawing-room was a large round rosewood table, on which 
illustrated Christmas books wera ariungi'd in a circle. Most of 
the drawlug-room chairs were tiny gilt ones, on which large men 
invariably sat down, with ruinous I'csults. The min'ors wore big- 
enough to have practised figure-slcating upon if they could have^ 
been laid down on the floor. The walls were usually papmd 
either with a velvety kind of flock” paper or with a light 
lavender tissue, on .which roses and blue dahlias were repeated 
regurdlesR of expense. Tho fenders were made of shining steel 
contorted into patterns. When these arrangements had been 
rapidly completed people settled down among their efTects and. 
tliougbt no luore about the matter. Men never gave the subject 
a tliouglit from first to lust. 

6 >ince thoflo early days we have survived several revolutions la 
furnilure. First tho (lothic businebs came in. Our tables were 
lu bo of oak, with little things like small church windows in the 
legs. Our chairs w-ere like those of the end of the twelfth 
century. Everything was “pointed” to the last degree. “We 
were instructed to have our crests and beitrings emblazoned and 
enihroidorod on our curtains. Small houses wore mode as far as 
pobHible to resemble baronial halls about the date of Front de 
Ikinif. Coal-scuttles were huge oak chests with brazen joints and 
littiugs. YVhatuver was not oak was brass, robur et a» triplex^ in 
the domestic furniture of an advanced person, sav fifteenyeareago.. 
Then came that great and sacred movement, tiie Kenascenco of 
Queen Anne. Probably Mr. Thackeray and Esmond were the- 
great unconscious causi s of this revival. It was natural that a 
writer wlu> knew the Augustan age by heart should admire its 
urchitecluro, furniture, and plate. But people less well acquainted 
with the nymphs Knellcr drew, and tho books Bentley read, went 
in for (^uceu Anne. They produced such a mixture of dales and 
styles, us Mr. Thackeray drscribed iu the account of Buttons’s 
Oolloe-hoiiBe, in OVo/v/e de. Barnwell. “ Queen Anne ’’ was a general 
term for any furniture remotely resembling what was produced 
between the death of King William and tho accession of the 
Kpgent. The intluenco of Mr. Morris then made itself felt, an 
inlluoncH which combines much beauty and careful workmanship,, 
with a suspicion of midauclioly and mildew. This was exaggerated 
by “tho Passionate Inten.se,*' if we may coin a double term on 
the model of “ the Fair Imperlineut.'* Then the cheap up- 
holbter-'Ts ru.shod into tho lio.ld, and flooded tho market with 
flimsy things in black wood and sham Japanese dmwing, 
whicli they .styled “ Queen Anno,” or “ High Art,” or “ Early 
Engli^jh” furniture, at random. People now buy a brass coal 
scuttle, and an ebouized what-not, and think themselves authoritieM 
on tho decorative aria. Tho ‘whole affair is over-done, and loo 
much talked about. There is nothing natural or spontaneous in 
taste. Mr. J)u Maurier, aided by some heavy moraluts, and some 
imbecile fribbles, male nud female, has made household fund- 
luro almost the leading question in modern ethics. If a naan or 
woman prefers to he surrounded by walla and floors that are 
not glaring in colour, or shares Charles Lamb's liking for china, 
or for prints, or for old books, be or she is apt to be spoken of as 
an “ msthetc,” and reviled as a kind of stealthily corrupt person. 
Uii tlie other hand, people who are either destitute of taste, or who 
coucoal their possession of that quality, give themselvesInsufler- 
able airs of moral riibusliiess. They are always feeling their moral 
biceps, and thanking heaven that they ore not as other men, even 
as these scsthotic characters. 

The great thing in these purely domestic and personal matters- 
surely IS that people shnuid leave each otW alone. At present a 
soDsible person who Las arranged his house as he likes to have it 
is subjected to a double annoyance. Ho is claimed as an ally by 
the die-away dowdies of the mouldy school, or by the ghudy 
frumps who boast of their own indifference to taste. It •aa**** a. 
most absurd and puerile thing that people should go to books and 
lecturers to learn how to buy chairs and tables, ourtains, and wait- 
papers. There can be no natural taste while these toplei ara- 
debated with the ardour of religious eontrovef^. Buy what you 
H***^*i?^j* you can aflbrd, what* will bust, as good workmanship- 
should do, and what you can easily car^ away with yoq wheu 
you chaDgo your house, is tho only advice that is worfh offi«ing.! 

i^^y® u great maqy people do not know what, they, 
like. This IS because they have been so dilturbld and wertied &. 
the exaggerated earnestness of artistic affeetatlOh un ofie side* 
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of p|iEY|«uoal uomlitj on the other* The eoxisequenoe of 
llhii west of w^tmloeM and oertiintv of taste is a demand for 
*'Oaator liootures^on fumUdung, which Mr. Edis has delivered, 
oad of boohs on docoratioa and fiirniture,, like that in which he 
has embodied his Isetures. His book may do some people good— 
the rich Ignorant people who put themselyes in the hands of an 
oxpensiye Ihshionable upholstezer. The tradesman is sure to fill 
their houses with all the newest rubbish in the way of sham 
Japanese work and sham antiquities. But perhaps his victims are 
beyond hope, even from hooks. They generally belong to the 
large olase whioh is incapable of reading at all and* as they like 
to M deceived, deceived let them be. They are the born proy of 
npholsterers* 

Mr. Edis adopts a tone of moderation in his book* and is 
righteously severe on all the sham blnck*aDd->gold and ilimey 
tawdry painting of the shops. He tries to show how furniture 
may be roth pretty and cheap, and often recommends simple deal. 
XTmuckily that wood is too often unseasoned, and spliis after it has 
been a week in a house. The designs of furniture and decoration 
in Mr. EdWs book too often threaten bis readers with the nervous 
affliction known to Americans as ** the jumps.*’ “ A Drawing- 
Koom Qomer,” which forms the frontispiece* seems to us “ a dread 
and grimly thing,” ss the poets say. Beginning at the top* you 
have a cornice which is inoflensive. A large space is then 
•occupied by a painted frieze. On the right baud is a low 
wall, with a peacock sitting thereon, and a number of tall 
plants sprawling around. A big, buxom lass, with bare arms* is 
watering the plants, and looking round towards the door, where a 
fiwiun is perhaps about to outer. On the left-hand corner of the 
frieze we make out a lady, apparently of Japanese origin, a garden, 
two common tubs of the wefl-lmowu saucer shapi}, and a pitcher. 
Beneath the frieze the wall is papered *'with fruits and ilowers, 
and other win^d things,” if we may quote a poet now rarely 
read. Many pictures are hung on the wall. There is also a kind 
of omoirs, full of porceliiin, and the jmnols are dccurah^.d with 
pictures of young ladies’ faces. Beneath are sumo very big books, j 

Liddell and Scott,” and atlases, wo should say uta gue^s. There 
is a mirror, very deeply framed in decorative brass-work; there is 
a sconce with candles* a tabic with books uud ilowers, and a few 
chairs. Mr. ICdis himself is the designer. Now* ns a matter of 
taste* we cannot pretond to like this dr.awing-rnoui corner. The 
young Indies, and fiovvers, and pitchers* and tubs, and the peacock, 
and garden-wall would continually fret and distract us. The other 
young women on the panels seem no less pertinaeious and annoy¬ 
ing. But thb is pumly a question of taste, and we do not see Ijow 
morality comes into it. Let a moralist of the press come into the 
room, and his desire would bo to break all the purcelaiu. But it 
seems very nice porcelain, and can bo moved whmi the owners 
ebauge thoir house, ^'e do not know whclhor tho painting is u 
fixture, but wo hopn bo, because the next tenants will certainly 
paper it over when they come into tho house. 

Mr. Edis has a picture of a diiiiug-rooin which is not more 
-congenial to us. Tho tenant has found tho abomination of lU-Si)- 
lation—namoly, an oi*dinary mantolpioco ” in the room. Tins 
shows us “ bow a common mautelpieco may be treateJ " or con¬ 
verted. You run a light rod biMieath the shelf cm whicli you 
•hang curtains to hide its ordinary sides. You crowd tho (‘lietf 
with china (what will the moral critic say r'), and add thna* other 
shelves also rich in porcelain. Above tiic shelves i:< another fiieze. 

After fashioning this, never another may he fashion, wlioso 
stored in his craft this device,” os lioiner s;iy.s about the belt of 
Hercules. Four meditoval characters, headed by a rather bald 
mall, are being welcomed by a modiievui host, reinforced by an 
elderly lady* a child* a greyhound* and so fortli. The word 
-‘Wet. omc^’ is blazoned in tho middle, and a ie.\t from iShak- 
speare is printed on the wall. Jn the urrangementH of the 
study mautelpieco Mr. Edis redeems his cliaracter iu the eyes 
of the moral censor. Ilore there is comparulively little blue 
•china. Two old corselets are propped on the top of liiilo cup¬ 
boards. In one cupboard stand two double-shot scatter guns,” 
in the other are a sabro, a bill (we think) and something nut 
unlike an assegai. In these rough times the househoklor neeils 
this shining store. There is au alarm of burglars; he steals inti) 
bis study, btaces on his corselet, takes his two loaded guns* u 
■sabre, andau assegai, and boldly confronts the furtive intruders. 
For less capital occasions, a range of sticks and Aships is visible 
beneath a row of plates. The pipe of peace is kept in u small 
'Cupboard aliovo the shelf of tho mantelpiece. 

It will be seen that Mr. Edis is not tho advocate of a life 
•dovoted to constant worship of porcelain alone. If people want 
'.advice about furniture, his is generally sound and simple* and he 
always insists on the necessity of noue.st workmanship. Ilis 
«fieotion for pointed mural docorations is one with which we 
:Cannot sympathize* but his book will interest, and possibly in- 
.fltruct, readers who do not know what they like in matters of 
boote^ld taste. Mr. Edis thinks they are the majority of 
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SOCIALIST JOURNALISM. 

TjmOM the horrible, like the sublime, to the ridiouloue is but a 
J? stop, and were it not for the stern reality of the attendant 
circumstances, the manifesto just issued by the Socialists iu 
London on the occasion of the assassination of the Ozar would 


be almost amusing. The document in question appew in a 
German paper,* entitled Fretheit, which is the organ of the ex> 
treme Socialist party, which is publidied in London evoiy Friday* 
and which is now in its third year of existence. The number 
to which we refer is ornamented with a bright red border in 
honour of the dastardly dei^d which is extolled in tlie pages^ of 
Freiheit. in the coarsest and most brutal strains. The leadi^ 
article is entitled “Endlicb,” and is headed by a quotation in 
verse 

Though thou mize on this or that one, 

Ono of ihciu at length will roach tUco— 

It begiuB with exclamations of triumph that the words of the 
poet have been fulL>'iled, and the Emperor of llussia, *‘one of thu 
most horrible tyrants iu Europe, whose destruction had long been 
sworn, is no more.” The italics are in the orit^nal. It was, says 
tho FreiheUf “ as the monster was returning from one of the usual 
aiuusoinents which the blind hordes of blood and iron slaves pro¬ 
vide for him, and which are called ‘ militaiy parades ’—that the 
d('.uth-duum long pronounced renchod him and did for him.” ” Five 
time.s,” it goes on to say, had it been granted to this Caiialllo to 
touch tho boundary line betweeu Here and Y onder, and to prate 
about the finger of Oorl having saved his accursed life, when the 
hand of the people stopped his niout.h for ever I ” Throughout 
tho document tho Imperial victim is always the “tyrant,” 
the “ monster,’’ the “ cacaille,” and tho like, while the assassin 
is “ one of those dauntless young men whom the social revolu¬ 
tionary niovoinent in ilu-ssiu has brought to tho front”; the 
ghostly details oi’tUo injuries inilicted 4*11 tho Czar aro gloated 
over with savage sarcasm, and even the death and wounds spread 
amongst tho harmless bystanders are made the subject of con- 
gratulatiou. But tho chief s(jurce of joy to the amiable writers 
is tho “ manifold and drastic” efiect of the news upon the princes 
and ruling classes throughout tho world, “ thu.se puilt-ladeu ones 
who have long a tiiousaiid limes merited a like fate.” Tho 
German Emperor—we omit the qualifying epithets which are 
not only unpleasant but monotonous—“ was thrown into con¬ 
vulsions through oxciftnneiil; similar things took place at other 
Ouui-ts, and howling and gnu.sliing of teeth reigiied iu every 
capital.” TJton comes the moral of tlie event. “ Tho ruling 
classes see iu the ro(‘erit auniliilation of a tyrant more than tho 
mere act; they stand face to fiu'e with a significant attack on 
authority as such” This frank avowal is almost refreshing; it 
reduces the principles of the party to a simple aud iutciligiblo 
form, and appeals to the luemherH nearly in ilui words which a 
well-known writer of burlesque puls into tho mouth of one of his 
revolutionary heroes:— 

Tint AVI*, must post things ! 

Vive la Ropubliquo, [ h.-i, hii ! down with nwii things. 

All who are guilty of the unpardonable crime of respectability 
jiiul order are doomed, and “ long-forfeited heads tremble from 
(Jonataiilinople to Wasshington.” Society, at any rale, need be in 
no doubt about tho rr^al nature of the Socialist programme. The 
remainder of the article is conceived in a similar spirit; it laments 
that regicide is so seldom pruetisod, “ Fv>r if at leiust ono crowne.d 
scamp were do.stroyed per mouth* there would be less desire tt> 
T) 1 :iy at iiioiiarchy.'’ The suggestion is a somewhat uuspurtsman- 
liko wish, us the game would become too scarce if killed in this 
whoioifile way, and where would then bo tho opportunity of the 
‘■duuntlcss young men” who throw bombshells!-’ Great Titch- 
lichi Street should really cou.sider the udvisableuess of a “close 
time ’’ fur tyrants. Tlie whole coucludea w ith the prayer that 
“ the doughty deed, w'hi(rh-“we repeat it—has our full sympathy, 
Ui:iv animate the I'evolittion far and wide with fresh courage.” 

The iie.vt article iu tliis pleji-sant little paper glorifies the Paris 
Commune, the outbreak of which is to be held, it appears, as a 
Socialht holy day by thu workmen of all countries. But what 
must to bo admired is the busiuess-liko manner and magis¬ 
terial impartiality with which the powers whose seat is iu 
Great Titchlield Street dispose of the lute of the world. The 
case of each country ia taken iu turn, and of courso tho w’rongs 
of Ireland are not forgotten ; after devoting a column to this 
subject and to the distribution of lands iu thu country amongst 
the aristocracy by various monarchs, the Frciheif. thus pronounces 
scuteucu:—“ We dechue that private proprietorship in land sbnll 
never bo recognized; least of ail, that proprietorship which has been 
only won through royal plundering and royal favouritism.” This 
U good news for the Laud League. The Thunderer of Great 
Titchlield Street has pronounced the doom of “ landlordwin,” and 
we shall look forward with interest to future articles in Freifieit upon 
some of those “ dauntless young mon whom tho social revolutionary 
movement in Ireland has brought to the front, and who fearlessly 
firo into bedrooms w'hcre babies of the tyrant class are sleep¬ 
ing. It is true that England and its Queen are not openly 
or spocially attacked in this number; nor is the reader coun- 
soiled to introduce bomb-practice iu London or VVindsor for 
tho present. Possibly the contempt of t)»e ralarttmi for 
“ authority ns such ” is modified by the knowledge that Iheri* 
is a policeman to be found upon tho beat outside the office door; 
and that n too ardent patriot is here less likely to earn tho crown 
of political iiiartyi'doiii than to be bound over to keep the |wnce 
and be locked up in default. The recent mean and clumsy attempt 
upon tho Mansion lloubo is, however, noticed: and there is eviclcntlv 
a feeling of regretful sadness that the particular “ executor of thi' 
people’s justice” concerned, to quote the Freiheit's favourite 
phrase, cannot be churned us a comrade. There is, certainly, a 
show of mysterious wisdom iu speakiiq of the powder-box as 
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Iiein^ placed upon the spot whore it wi§ found l>y sn ** unkiwwii 
hand quotation luarks; but the fact that the writer is obliged 
to confess that he could suggest oo motire for the stupid outrage, 
and hints at the international police being at the bottom 
of it, seoms to show that H has so connexion with the 
Socialist roovoment. It is significant, however, that the in- 
cideut ia chosen as the only piece of news concomiug England 
worthy of insertion in Iho papei. It was “a significant 
attack upon authority as such,** a piece of pure cusaed> 
hoBs^ in fact, which lecommends itself strongly to the apostles of 
t^irevolntioi). It is enough that there should be a person of 
po^nn, and that an unknown should, so to speak, heave half a 
Dirlell^at him,” to earn tho ** fullest sympathy ” of Groat Titchfield 
Street.” All polico are “ international ’’ with the Freiheit's writers; 
tbey^re all unworthy minions of tho same tyrant band who 
dare to assert that folks have a right to the enjoyment of 
their own lives and property. The nows from America is more 
jipposito, and a gi’eater cause fur rejoicing. There a groat and 
glorious assembly of ibo champions of freedom was held; a 
classical or historical scholar had even been found to supply 
them with an appropiiate motto, ''Sic semper tyrannis," and 
"alter the Itussian General KJemenko had expressed his joy 
At the successful deed, Uuneral Ilasselman took up the deliatu 
and said, ‘ Alexander is not the only bloodhound in JOuropc. The 
Emperor William is not one whit bettor, and the whole family 
deserves to bo rooted out.”* After this amiable sentiment tho 
meeting telegraphed to the. Ilussian Committee tho following en¬ 
couraging roe 89 .igo" Brothers, we approve your good example. 
Kill, destroy, iiinko tabula rasa [classical again], till all your 
enemies are annihilated! ” We are not told if the message reached 
the Ooinmitioo in Ilussia without nuy otlicial hindrance. 

Coarse and ignorant bombast is like a bud engraving; so long as it 
oflfends only against good tosto it may bo let alone; but when either 
offends against common decency anl the first principles of morality, 
the case is altered, and tlio intorferenco of the law becomes a duty. 
The liberty of the press is one of our most cherished privileges, 
and Englishmen can point with pride to tho fact that English 
journalism, unfetlered as it is, has been over on tlio side of true 
freedom and progress. The very responsibility which liberty of 
action confers has always proved a safeguard against license, and 
it may be laid down as an axiom that no popular outbreak or dis¬ 
turbance of society bos ever been traced, in this country at least, 
to the freedom with which opinions are allowed to be expressed. 
When, however, alien a^itaturs in our midst openly assail iho 
very groundwork of society, and preach murder and sedition, 
it becomes a queetion, not of curtailing these privileges, but 
of considering the advisableuess of applying existing remedies 
Against immorality and crime. What must strike every 
one in readinjg such literature as this .journal which nssumes 
tho name of "Freedom'' ia the obstinate stand which it 
makes against freedom itself. The very basis of society is the 
fact that it is an organization for ensuring the exercise of freedom 
by its members, limiting that exorcise only where individual 
liherty of action would act prejudicially to tho interests of tho rest. 
The t^cialist, at least as he allows himself to be represonted in 
such publications, by ondoavouring to uproot sodety is aiming tho 
deadliest blow at personal liberty. England, in providing an 
asylum to refugees of all sects and opiniuns, acknowledges the 
existence of possible political grievances, and odors unlimited 
freedom to those who cither cannot, or believe that they enunot, 
obtain it in their own country. Jt is scarcely fair tu ropay this, 
hospitality by bo gross an abuse of it as that contained in the 
SSccialist organ to which wo have called attention; but we will 
not do the many strangers who have sought and found a home 
amongst us tho wrong of believing that tho base, criminal, and 
bloodthirsty sentiments which unscrupulous agitators utter in 
their name represent tho opinions even of soclsl democrats. 
Jealous as the country naturally is of the privilego of asylum to 
political oflenders, it has never boon proposed to extend the 
privilege to mere vulgar criminals, who commit outrages against 
the common law j and it may be as well to remind tho writers of 
this miserable but pernicious sheet that incitement to murdor is a 
eniuinal nlfence even iu this country. The unrestrained publica¬ 
tion of the Freihfit is a disgrace to the community and an insult 
to our neighbours*, it probably owes its continued existence 
hitherto to its obscurity, like some forgotten fuver-braeding sower; 
but, in the interests of moral sanitation, we have felt it our duty 
to call attention to the nuisance. 


THE CmSINC, OF SURREY CIIArEh. 

W E may hardly perhaps bo disposed to endorse tho somewhat 
enthusiastic declaration of the Oliainuan of the last public 
gathering assembled in Surrey Chapel, on Monday evening, that 
"this is one of the most hallowed and sacred spots in South 
Ldndon.” But the series of valedictory services and meetings 
which have been held during the last fortnight to celebrate what 
is almost the centenary, as well as the closing, of tho Ohapel’— 
Ibr it was opened iu Juue 1783—do not lock a plausible justifi- 
eatiOAf What Wostmioster Abbey is to the l 4 tional Church, 
■ad Mboriield(* Ohapei~tbe scene of Lord George Gordon's in- 
esndiorf ieol and anerwards Cardinal Wiseman's pro^athedral 
—fil the Roman Commnnion iu England, Surrey Ohapel is 
foaoooformists. It is certainly not the bldest Dissent' 


ing plooe of wonhip extant H Is the -one wli^ ■ heh the 
best claim to be considered bistoikaL Aim eilrioai^ enoegh 
it is not altogether Noneottfonniat either^ IS»r Its mUaters and 
congregations would have dainied, we belieee'«*it k naosmety now 
to use the ^t tenae^to be Dissenting members of iSie Ohvm of 
England, ^om first to last the English Praysr-book, with certain 
adaptations, was used there, and, if we are not mis^en, the sur*> 
plice was worn by those who conducted its services. Rowland 
Hill the foander was himself in demon's orders, and among those 
who occationally assisted him in his ministrations were not only 
eminent Dissenting preachers like Parsons and Jay but two of the 
personages chronicled by Sir James Stephen os " the four great 
Evangelical Fathers of tho Church of England," Thomas Scott, and 
Henry Venn, who were like himself, disciples of Whitfield* 
Surrey Chapel indeed was never att^hed to any particular 
denomination, hut was a kind of neutral ground where in 
former days moderate Dissoniers and Evangelical Ohurohmen 
wore BuppoBod to ^ able to meet for mutual edification. For 
many years past it has been chiefiy associated with the name 
of Mr. Newman Hall, but he and his followers in fact left il 
five years ago, to migrate to the more pretentious fime of 
“Christ Church” in the Westminster Bridge Road, which 
they still occupy. Sinco then it has been in the bands of tbs 
Primitivo Methodists, but has now at the expiry of tho long lease 
reverted to the freeholders, and will most likely he pulled down*. 
Bui its interest h mainly an historical one, uom its connexiuo 
with Rowland Hill and the religious movement a- peculiar phase 
of which he represented. And in order to perpetuate this historical 
memory the oaifice attached to the new" ChristOhurch " is named 
Ilawkstone Hall from tho anceiUral mansion near Shrewsbury, 
whore Rowland Hill was born. There are probably few even now 
who have nuL heard of the great preacher, though to most men of 
tho present generation tho name of Rowland Hill would mors 
naturally suggest tho founder of tho nouny post. Fifty years ago, 
or Icsii, there were few who had not nearll him, for he only died ia 
1833, and he went on preaching till within a fortnight of bis 
death. 

Rowland Hill was burn in 1744, when tho Wesleyan movement 
was already making itself felt as a power in the countn', and tbs 
Evangelical revival, which followed in its wake, and claims AVhiU 
field rather than Wesley ns its patriarch, was as yet in its first 
youth, lie was of good family, and was educated at Eton and 
Oxford, and two of his brothers held preferment in the Church, 
or the two others the eldest represented his county in parliament, 
while Sir Richard Hill distinguished himself in the army and won 
the rank of Uenerul. Rowland from an early age, manifestodi 
signs of tho religious enthusiasm which was then in iho air, and 
I ho began to preach at Cambridge and in Dissonting Cliapels in 
London while still a very young man. Ho was in fact, togetbe* 
i with some of liis chosen associates, sent away from Oxford on 
account of his " Methodism ”—a charge as serious in those days aa 
" Puaeyisni ” at a later date—and is anid to have applied several 
times fur ordination before his request was granted, nor does he* 
appear ever to have received priest's orders. But so great wss his 
reputation ns a preacher that, on Whitfield's death iii 1770, thera 
was a very general wish that Rowland Hill should take his- 
place. Tho plat) seems to have fallen through owing to tha 
opposition of his family to his occupying so prominent a posi¬ 
tion in a sect that was everyw*liere spoken against, lie coc-^ 
tinued however to make preiiching tours in various parts of 
England till in 1782 the first stone was laid of Surrey Chapel^ 
which was opened for service in .Tune of the following year* 
Of this chapel he held the incumbency for fifty years,* but 
this did not prevent his still devoting the summers to bin 
missionary peregrinations throughout England and Wales, and 
even sometimes Scotland and Ireland, nor was he ever without 
an admiring and zealous audience. It is said of Whitfield that he 
had cultivated the histrionic art to a perfection which has rarely 
been obtained even by professional actors, and Foote and Garrick', 
who used frequently to hear him, observed that" his oratory wae 
not at its height till he had repeated a discourse forty times." 
This may help to explain tho remarkable contrast between (he 
marvellous effect produced by the delivery of his sermons, and the 
duluess to an ordinary reader of the seventy-five discourses of hia 
still extant, which a sympathetic critic baa compared to " a 
sermon by one of the preachers distinguisiiod aa Evangelical, with 
a little added to its length and a good deal subtracted from its point." 
Yet he could boast, alter hia famous trial of strength with the 
Merry-Andrew at Moortields, of " 350 awakened souk received in 
one any, and I believe the number of notes [from otW persons, 
" brought under concern''] exceeded a thuusanef." He was indeed 
quite ready to meet the Merry-Andrew on hie own ground, for a 
natural propensity to mirth enabled him to adapt tho comic as well 
aa the tragic muse to devotional, or at least, predicatorial, purposes, 
as when, on seeing IShuter, the* comedian, during the run of his 
popular performance of " Itamble " among bis hearers, be e.xckime^ 

*' And thou, poor Ramble, who hast so long rambled from 
Him, come thou also. Oh, end thy vamblings, and cuois to 
Christ.” 

We have dwelt on Whitfield's comic vein because Rowland 
lull certainly emulated in this raspeot the metbodi as well os 
the teaching of his . master. His quaint and abrupt sallies of 
Wit undoubtedly added much to the popularity, if not to the 
dignity, of his preaching, as wbsn he drepped a heavy Bible 
from the pulpit on the head of his stertorous deik in the 
desk below, with the awakening admonii^on, "If you won’t 
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heap the Word of God, you shall feel it.” On another occa- 
sioQ be looked at his congregation tlu'ough a large hole in 
his pocket handkerchief ohsernog, ** There's a nice housewife 
for you,” and pointing to his wife who sat in her pew bolow. 
It has been mid of him by a French .critic that his innu¬ 
merable homilies had^ the piquancy " of a pamphlet, a proverb, 
and almost of a caricature.” This critic adds the somewhat 
perplexing comment tliat, “ as regards what is called * the dignity 
of tlie pulpit,* one understands that iu the country of the Shalc- 
epearian tragedy this expression has little f<ircB,’ espcjcially in 
“a sect which shuns tlie pomps of the Angliciin Church.” In 
our own day tho City Temple has n name for jocosity quite as 
broad HS Kowland Hill's, hut not, if re])ort speaks true, to unifoniily 
subordinated to tho ends of J'lviiugelioal odilinitiou. In later 
yea2 ft his stylo was graver, us is not wondorful, when wo recollect 
that ho wont on preaching regularly till his death in his eiglity- 
ninlh year. As he always prca(dn*d ovtcuipore very few of liis 
discourses were published, liis chief worit, the Villayo Dialopuos^ 
ran llirough six editions tho la.-st of Avhich appeared in iSoy. 
None of tho other writings ho left behind him can hi' snid to 
possess any permanent value. One of them, in which nil 
kinds of theatrical amusoinimls, balls, concerts, eoiiv's, hor.se« 
raeea, iiud the iiko, aro vehemently denounced as incom¬ 
patible with tho spirit of (Uiristianitv, passed raphll.v through 
three editions. In uuulhcr he criticizes with sojjie asperity Ihi* 
various religious bodies in Scotland, wdiich evidently looked 
with no favour on his vagrant apostolate in that country. The 
(leneral Assembly indeed wont so Jar ns to issue a 'I'asf.oral 
Admonition against him, wliieh jirovcs tlml the intluence he 
aerjuired tiiere must liave been considerable. Fnglish renders 
Would bo more interested iu a broriiurv whi<;h toucluis on what is 
f.|ill a burning quf'Stiun in tbo lOstabliabed Oliiirch, the sale of 
livings. Jt is untitled tipirilnnl C/uiracf.i'risticSj repreanifed in an 
Account, of a moat Cnrioua 6V//e o/’ Citrra, and was published 
Jiiiouymously on occasion of an Act of Parliament jvquirjng bone- 
heed eleigyjuori to reside. It is full of unoedote, pleasantry, and 
.sarcasm, aud is described by a perhaps too partial biographer as 
eoinbining the vigour of Cobbett with the hnmoitr of Swift, the 
logic of Lienth.'im, and the eloquence of Fo\ It may at least 
siTvo to explain why he made for himself h) puri ly independent a 
])osilion, and wa.s so little in sympathy with the aiithorities and 
luUual working of the Ohurcli of his own day. ^ et his relatioua 
e:m Inirdly have b(‘en Very intimate with his hissenting brethren 
in the iniiii.sLry, who would look with BU.spicion «m his moditifd 
Anglicanism aud his aristocratic connexions. When he w'ns buried 
under the pulpit of his own Chapel, his nephew Lord Hill, then 
('oinmaiiiler in Chief, W'ns the chief mourner. 

It is soiuotiines asked whether, iu this age of uuiver.=^al educa¬ 
tion and a cheap pre.ss, the pulpit still retains tho power it for¬ 
merly possessed. 'J'ho fiindamoiiLal distinction between a bearing 
and a iviiditig age, duo to the invention of printing, must of coursu 
fit once bo allowed to all'ect materially the exclusive force of 
oratory, whulhor secular or sacred, as an engine of popular inllu- 
eneo. No political party in these diiysxvoukl “set on the orators” 
against a pow'crful rival, a.s did tlie opponents of A Icibiadt's. Nor 
would a modern usurper, liln* Uicliaril Ill., consi<li-r the sermon of 
u liivoujito preaeher at I’liul’s Cross the most ellective means (if 
imprei-.viug his elaiin.'^ on the geiu ral public, or a modern sovereign 
cure, like l’llizab4!tli, to “ tune tho pulpits ; llioy would pnifer to 
“ hire tho profl.s.” In the graphic accoimt ’riiueydides has left ns 
of the arrival nt Athens of the news of ihe sei/.uro of bllalnia the 
centre «if iiiton^st is tlie market ]»lace, and tho fatal tidings 
of tho destruction of tho Athenian uimy in Sicily was tir.st pro¬ 
mulgated in a barber's shop, but tbot-helsea pensioners in the 
picliin^ are reading the inwvs of the battle of Wiitcrloo iu tlie 
fiazette. Tlie early Futhers and the leading Ueforiners—for the 
press was then etilf in its infancy—were great jnc.acliers as well as 
theologians, but religious conviclions art' propagated now by other 
menus than tho pulpit. Aud it must further bo admitted that 
the mere spread of Irnowledge and opening out of now lines of 
thought has of itself limited the unique .snpremae.y once exercised 
o\er men's miiule by religiou.s ide.is; the scieiuilic lecturer atid 
Farliameiilnry spiuikor dispute the monopoly once enjoyed by the 
preacher. Jbit, after making full allowanee for those obvieud and 
ilieviuible changes, it may lairly bo questioned if tho in 11 ueiiee of 
the pulpit w'ithin its own sphere, w hen the right miiii can be found 
to wield it, is lit all less than it was ii century ago. Then* is 
indeed ouo notable ditlerence, tor wherea.H at that period the 
Anglie.aii clergy were commonly reproached, not wholly with¬ 
out cause, with being “ dumb dogs that could not bavli, and tlio 
pious Philistine, who “wont wiioro ho could get most good,’ 
as the phrase ran, was pretty sinv to go lo Zion or Jjihenezer, 
now it is just the reverse. Angtl James, Ib.bert Hall, How¬ 
land llill, and J'klward Irving h.i\u jirisseu away, and have* left no 
successors. If wo look hack over the last filty years the names 
that most readily occur lo us are sueli im Alelville, .Simeon, 
Newman, UobertNon, Jdddon, mimes of diflerent calibre and re- 
ciilUug very diU’eveut Hchools of thought, but all belonging to 
prea^bors of unquestioned power who have delivered their message 
from the pulpits of the English Hhurcli. Wherever, and in so far 
ns, our modern pulpits Lave really lost their charm, it is not, wo 
suspect, bcciiuso men reiiuio to hear llio voice of tho charmor, but 
carent quia vote aacro, PreoiTbers like liohert Hall wore listened 
lo for this reason above all that they heliovod firmly in their own 
mission. They spoko, not because they had to say something, but 


because they had something to eay, and were resolved to leave 
their henrerSj 'whether friendly or unfriendly, no ^ excuse for mis¬ 
taking what it was. Poaaunt quia posaa is in other things 

besides a boat-race the true secret of success. 


fiTTARPIAXS OF THK POOR. 

T O-DAY the nomination of candidates for the unpleasant but 
important post, of Poor Lawftuaudians will bii completed, and 
ill about a foriuigbt the votes will be colloctud. As a olass 
the Jjondoii Guardians have greatly improved. There is still 
much to bo amended in the administration of some Unions,, but 
the gross scaudal.s wJiich w'oro formerly common have been abated,, 
and an approach lia.s been incido to a uniform treatiuuiit of the 
liOiulnu jiaupors. Tlu're aro two opposite temptations to which 
Guardians of the Poor are neccj-sarily open. They have to 
.stand betw’cen tho paupnr and the ratepayer, and it is not always 
an easy mattijr to ojiportion their re.«<p(jclivo claims. The advo¬ 
cates of tlin two extreme views are largely ii’spou.-.ible for one 
anuther's e.xc<'sses. Tho brutality which has sometimes becushowu 
to tho inmates of work'housea and lo llio recipients of out-door 
relief bns naturally e.xcit<*d tho indignation of philanthropists; 
wliilo the di.sivgjiid to all con.siderations aai- uiing of economy 
which has occasionally marked tlie. reaction rigain.sr. undue parsi¬ 
mony has been extreiuely irritating to the large c1h.«»s to whom the 
amount of the rali'M i-i a .«evioua matter. Theii! i.s really no anta¬ 
gonism whatever between economy and good admiinHliMtion, but 
nowhero i.s it more dillieult to get this fact recognized than in the 
relief of the poor. Ch.'iritable people do not always remember 
that the Giiardiun.s are not dealing with their own money, and 
needy ratepayers eumetiines forge.t that relief wliich is neither 
adequate nor appropriate may be more costly iu the end than a 
larger outlay undertaken Avith more judgment, and a larger 
A'iew of con.soquences. Nothing is gained by denying that the 
motives which lt?ad men to b(u*ome Guard isms of the Poor 
have sometimes vi^rv little to do eitlior with tho poor themsblvcH 
or with the ratepayers at avIioso cost they are relieved. A 
caudid.'ito romes forward Avilh many protc.stiition.s of his desire U> 
save niom’v and of the identity oi interest which unites him 
with llio masi of the electors. Tho por8on.s xvith Avhom his in- 
te.ri'.sls are really identitied an* the various contriictora who hope to 
proJit by his good word. More than three-tpiarlers of a million 
WHS spent last year on tho re.lief of the poor in Jjondon, and to 
tlioHo who have a strong beliot that where so imu;h money passes 
tlirough tho Guardians’ hands some of it is sure to stick, there is 
fcomelliing inapiriliug in the tound of such a toi.il. (Jontractorri 
are st ldom ungrale.lul, nml the tradt‘sman who i.s chosen to supply 
a Avorkhou.'^o with the urtiide in which he do.ila will certainly 
dofiro that the Guardian at whoso in.starieo hi.s tender has been 
accepted shall be .-omelhing tho richer for his intorvciilion. Any 
one who liius had much to do xvith Comniitlei's which have to 
lay out money will renionihcr how honestly convinced each 
luomber ibay be that lii-« own friend llio man who can 
best bo (‘iitrusted with whatever it is timt has to be done, 
and it would bo idle to loi»k for any special delicacy on 
thvs head among KoaixH of Guaidians, 'Tho skin is no.irer 
than tile shirt, and the fileiid whom he Im.s seen has more claim 
upon a Gmudian than the lalepaAors whom he has nier(*ly can¬ 
vassed. A Guardian v hose coiit-eieuce is not quite easy upon tho 
(piestion of faveuritisiu i.s likely to bo e-speciully scnipiiluiw upou 
ot)it.‘r ]ioints. If lie Joels timt tlio price paid for the workhouse 
bupplie.^ has been a little high, lie will be all tho moi'o aiixiou.s 
that they bhall he dispensed with strict frugality. JOxtraviigance 
from which neither ho nor Lis J'riends can ilerivo any benoJit its 
peculiarly di&tasfcJ’nl to him. 

'i'lie really oxtravagant type of Giiardinii is not often met with, 
though a largor outlay is constantly urged upon the authorities by 
nmateiir Guardiaus outside. The e,\planatinii of this i.s probably 
to bo found in the peculiar character of a Guardian's work. 'J’hat 
Avork is both uninviting and enlightening—uninviting bi'causo 
it duals almost entirely with tho unattractive side of poverty; 
enlightening bocuiiSH it brings tho.so who do it into contact 
witii llio poor as thi'v are, and not a.s they wish to be thougbi 
by tho.M* wlii) beirieiid them. Unfortunotely the ratepayers aro 
not always careful enough to dibtinguish between real and appa¬ 
rent economy. Tho man wlio is (.•oiistantly in want of ponce can¬ 
not ea'^ily bo brouglit to believo that an oxptmdituru of pounds 
may in the end bo a saving of tln'iii. Tho truth of this w often 
Seen in other branches of the public .service, but in none perhapb 
is it so conspicuous iis in tho administration of poor ndief. 'I’ho 
two great heads to wliicli it applies aro eduealion and sickness, 
because, the judicious outlay of money in those two direction'^ 
greatly helps to le.'^.seii tho number of permanent paupers. In 
every Union in the kingdom there is a certain percentage of 
orphan or dosertecl children who aro really depoudeiit on the 
Guardians for their chanco of making a liiolilmod lev theuisolvob- 
According os they are widl or ill taught, nud im care is or is 
not taken in putting them out into life, will hi* the probability 
that they will do well or ill wh(*n tho btart inm once boon 
made. Their training in the workhon.so scIk'oI will deterniiue the 
degree in which tliey escape tho taint of pauperi.'ua when they 
leave it, and the degree in which they escape it will in its turn 
determine whvther they do decently well for thouiselves or come 
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bock fva tidulid to the workhouse which they left as children. Yet 
upon notlurify has there been more difficulty in inducing Hoards of 
i^^rdians to spend money than upon the education of the children 
who have only the Guardians to look to. The dishko of the poor 
ratepayers to payinpf for f^ivinj; a workhouse child iidvantapres 
which ihoy can barely secure for their own children is at the 
bottom of this. It is, after all, n natural foelinp—a mere applica¬ 
tion to a particular cose of the maxim that chanty be«(in8 at home. 
Only by very slow degrees is it possible to convince those who 
thus reason that, if they want to esca^ future outlay, they had 
better consent to present outlay. The child of the poor ratepayer 
will suffer for want of proper schooling, but he will not suffer 
BO much as the child who has been brought up in a work¬ 
house. To the latter pauperism is the natural and accepted 
order of things; the house ” is his only notion of homo. 
Consequently, unless education has given him a better ambition, 
it is to ‘'the house*' that he returns ns a matter of course 
whenever he is in difficulties. There is scarcely any expenditure 
which would not be cheap to incur in order to break this piiujjer- 
izing habit. The cose of the sick is closely parollid to the case of 
the children. The one thing that true economy demands is that 
they should be got rid of as speedily os may be,"and with the least 
possible chance of their having to return to the workhouse iu- 
lirmary. This is a harsh-sounding but perfectly true way of 
describing the process of complete cure. As neither law nor public 
opinion wiU allow of sick paupers being killed off, they can only 
bo got rid of by making tliom well. Great advances have been 
made of lato years towards the recognition of this truth; but it is 
BO easy for a workhouse infirmary to fall back into its old unsatis¬ 
factory state, that constant cure needs to bn taken in the choice of 
the Guardians with whom it practic.ally rests to suv whether it 
shall bo suited or unsuited to tlm purpose it has to fulfil. 

It is impossible, of course, when dealing with so largo an area 
as London to offer any specific buggeations ns to the candidiites 
who best deserve to be supported. Jkit there is one piece of advice 
which may safely bo given, and which, if it were generally fol¬ 
lowed, would exert a most beneficial influence on the com])i tsitlnn 
of Boards of Guardians. Jt is simply to take some pains to 
distinguish between tbo candidates between whom the ratepayer 
has to make bis choice, and then to vote for the candidates piirked 
out. The great enemy to good local ndministralimi of all kinds 
is indift'eronce. When a Board offtuardians is bad, the cause, 
nine times out of ton, is that no one has Itaken the trouble 
to make it better. The rh^ht men will not come forw.ard 
as candidates because they jfeel no certainty that they will 
bo supported even by the ratepayers who languidly wish 
for reforms, and when the list of candidates appears, the same 
ratepayers complain that there is no one in it whose name they 
know, and so it is not worth while to vote. It never occurs 
to them that among these unknown candidates there are at the 
worst some who are better than the rest, and that by taking 
some trouble to make inquiries it would be perfectly possible to 
•discriminate between them. It is hard to say how much improve¬ 
ment might not be effected in local adminiatratiou if the ratepayers 
would make a pcint of voting at every election. Their natural 
dislike to support men of whoso policy they know nothing would 
Boon cure their ignorance. It would matter little for whom they 
voted on the first or second occasion. As the habit became con¬ 
firmed they would exerciso their franchise more intelligently, and 
from taking a part in tho voting to taking n part in the selection 
of candidates would be but a short and inevitable stop. 


THE LAMOUREUX CONCERTS. 

M OHAKLES LAMOUREUX, tho late conductor of the 
• Grand Opera at Paris, has given two orchestral^oncerts at 
St. James’s Hall which have been the cause of no little excite¬ 
ment in musical cirdea. It was understood that the conductor's 
aim was to introduce to the English public the works of French 
-composexB as yet unknown or but little known in England. We 
wore told that we were os yet ignorant of the French school of 
music in,the higher branches of the art, and that heretofore wo 
had omy board the less artistic, though vastly pleasing, light music 
of Op^ra Bouffe. It is a fact that there was an impression amongst 
tho British musical public that the really thoughtful and artistic 
works ^rformed at concerts were, with a few exceptions, prioci- 

S Hy of Teutonic origin, and that the symphouies of Beethoven, 
ozart,, and Schubert wore works which had no equal in ibo 
French school and, although wo are not quite ready to abandon 
our opinion on the subject, we are quite willing to believe that 
Frencu muric is capable of giving something that really would 
lank with that class of music just referred to. With these ft:el- 
inge we hailed the advoiit of AI. Lamoureux, with his works 
unknown to tho English public, with an eager curiosity. The 
intereat in the works of Berlioz, with which we sympathize com- 
uletelyi is now, it may be said, at its height, and, therefore, there 
Ss BO wonder that more music of the same school should bo 
welcome to the English musical public. M. Lamoureux had 
cbioeen an orchestra which numbered amongst its msml^iB some 
of ;the highest talent in England, and, from what we have heard 
^ its perfomianco, he hod evidently given bis best attention to 
the yeneaxsals and produced an effect which was completely saris- 
• ftctoay. With a fine orchestra, and a strong and accomplished 
eondnetbr, the cause of French music in the higher branches of the 


art was placed before us with every advantage. One thing, how¬ 
ever, was wanting. M. Lamoureux was unfortunate in tho choice 
of the works which he introduced in his programmes. The names 
of the composers were certainly sufficiently unknown in England 
to excite cariosity; hut we regret to say that their works-failed 
to create that interest which would have been accorded to them 
had they been of tho value they were said to he. M« Lamoureux, 
in spite of his admirable orchestra and Ids efficient con- 
duciorship, can hardly be said to have advanced the cause 
which he had at heart. A glance at the programmes of the 
two concerts will show us that, with tho exception of Berlioz 
and Saint-Sabns, M. Lamoureux has excluded those composers 
who would at least have boon at once accepted as represonto- 
lives of French music. We do not find in either programme 
the names of Gounod, Thomas, or Bizet, composers we should 
have been delighted to hear, and whoso works have by no 
means Iwen exliaiisted in I'kiglaud, and Ihoso works of the two 
other masters, Berlioz uiid Siiiul-Saens, which M. Lamoureux 
' has given, and which w(‘ro of any value, liave already bwm 
proiliared in ICnglaud, and have met with the success which 
they deserved. Another mistake which M, Lamoureux, in 
common with many other French conductors, has fallen into, is 
that nf exercising his discretion in cutting out certain portions of 
a work of a composer. Wo cannot speivlc with certainty, for we 
do not know whether the discretion was judiciously exercised in 
tho particular instances which cjimo under our notice at these 
concerts; but we cannot help thinking that it is hardly fair to a 
composer to excise one of tho movements in his work as was done 
by M. Lamoureux in Lalo's Symphonic Espagnoh in tho case of 
the intt'rmczzo, and in Miissenot’s Mouvelle Suite (TOrchestre, which 
\v.T.8 rompoHcd cxnreFsly for Al. Ijiimoureux’s concerts, in tho case 
of the bullet. With these exceptions, however, tbo concerts, ns 
far 113 perJbrmnnco was conccrriod, were a decided Rucoess, and M. 
Lamoureux deserves great praise for the admirable manner in 
which ho conducted his excelloni orchestra. 

Tho first of these concerts began with Berlioz’s second over¬ 
ture tohifioperaof Jioirniuto entitled “Camaval Romain.” 

In his Alemoirs Berlioz tells us that during tho rehearsals of tho 
Jfcnrrmiio under llubeiieck tho mlturcllo which is Contained in 
the alhyro of this overture was not played fast enough by the 
orchestra. “ Quicker 1 quicker!” iiipd Berlioz; until the dis¬ 
tracted conductor, striking the desk in his anxiety, broke his 
violin-bow. “ AIoii Dieu, mon.siour,” said Berlioz, coolly; “you 
may brealt fifty bows, but that will not prevent tho movement 
from b(‘ing too slow. This is a snltarcHo.^ Hahencck, in a liufl*, 
dismissed the orchestra for that day. 'fhe Symphony in F by T. 
Gouvy, which followed, was a maslerly composition, hut seomed far 
from being a gnvit work. This conipljser, who has met with a fair 
amount of success in Germany, cannot he said to rank amongst 
those musicians which we iiave already named as representative 
of French music in England at present, although it is evident from 
this work that he has studied to some purpose in tho higher 
branches of his art. liulo's Sipnphonic Espnynolc is not a compo¬ 
sition ol the highest class, and, ns we have said before, it was not 
given in its entirety. This work has aln'ady been given in England 
at the Grystal Palneo Concerts, when Sefior Sarrasalo was tlm 
soloist. “ Aurore,” morcam for contralto and orchestra, by Al. B. 
Godard, though admirably sung by Mme. l*atoy^ was nevertheless 
but a dull production; and the “ k/\verin dii Soir,” from the Suite 
AUffirienve of M. Snint-Sauns, in spite of the excellent playing of 
Mr. Doyle in the viola solo, was far from interesting. This may 
have arisen from the fact that the otht^r parts of the work weru 
denied us and tho “Reverie du Soir” when heard with its suiv 
roundings may perhaps be of value as a musical work. Some 
further “ Fragments ” from a work of Massenet’s entitled “ Les 
Erinnyes ” followed, and the concert closed with the Hungarian 
march from Berlioz’s Faust. There were three vocal works in the 
programme sustained by Mme. Brunet-Lafieur and Mme. Patey, 
tho most noLicoahle of which was the charming duo “ Beatrice et 
Benddicto,” by Berlioz. 

The second concert began with the NouveLlc Suite (POrcheBtrCf 
by Alnsseuet, already mentioned, which calls for no further 
notice. It was followed bv on air from Spontini’s opera 
Fernand de (hrteSf sung by Mme. Brunet-Lafleur, and this was 
succeeded by the Ounerture de Sigtird^ an unpublished opera 
by IC. Reyer. This is gloomy and quasi-Wagnerian production and 
did not excite much attention. A Concerto in F Minor by Oh. M. 
Widor, which was the next piece, was to a certain degree in¬ 
teresting on account of tho excellent playinpf of Mme. Montigoy- 
Remaury, who overcame difficulties of no oiriinary kind as ^ as the 
execuUon of the work was concerned with a facility that was worthy 
of all praise. Of tho work itself we cannot say that it ranks in the 
first class of composition of its kind, and we must protest against 
the absurd effects produced in the “Andahto religioso.” The 
principal subject is a chorale, each phrase of which is sucoe^ed by 
a recitatiye-hke passage in tho orchestra, the effect being som^ 
what quaint; but when the orchestra take up the ohor& with 
mutes on the stringed instruments, accompanied by the most florid 
and commonplace bravura on tbo pianoforte, the effect is inooii* 
gruous, not to say absurd. In a concerto mutes are out of place 
as a rule, and in this particular instance tho uao they axe put te ia 
almost ludicrous. An air from Gluck’s Armide followed, sung by 
Mme, Brunet-Lafleur, the grand composure of wUrii served to 
place the wild extravagance of Saint-Safins’s renmrkablb Dtmte 
Maaabre in straps relief. This Iknm the most Impor¬ 

tant piece of oither concert, is a work already well known in 
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EnglAnd, but it has, we ventare to say, never been better inter¬ 
preted than at M. liamoureux’s concert. 

The author of the analytical programme, which seems, by the 
‘1^^ to be becoming in these days of programme music a mast im¬ 
portant item at a concert, ventures to give us “ the lines *’ written 
1 ^ Henri Caaalis, which M. Saint-Saons has sought to illustrate,” 
and which, he says, “ may be thus freely rendered in English:— 

Zig, zig, 7.{g. Dosth keeping time strikes a tomb with liii and at 
midnight plays a dance, zig, zig, zig, on his dddlu. 

The winter wind wliiatle^ and the night is dark. Sighs arc li<>iird in the 
lindens, while skeletona gleuiu through the shadows, running and tciqiiug 
in their sbrouda. 

Zig, zig, zig. Each iVisks aliout. Wo hoar the raltlo of the duncert,* 
bones. 

Bat presto ! all at once the circle is empty. They hurry, tl\cv tly—tlie 
cock has crowed. 

In this wo have, says the analyist, the “ poetic ” ba«in of M. 
Saint-Saeus’s Pocme ^ymphonique, and a suflicieiitly grnu nneiti.'^. 
We cannot say what object the analyst had in view in trans¬ 
lating the words of M. Henri Onznlis iuiu the bald version that ho 
has given us j but certainly the Dtrusn AIncnh7’e does not give us 
the impression that any words, especially these, uru rer[uired to 
explain the music. This strange and original production Is wrilten 
for the orchestra and solu violin, whose lirst siring is tuned 
to E flat instead of E natural, giving an unnsiially weird 
effect to the whole work. Alter a curiously extravagant use 
of his flat fifth, Heath, the solo violin, leads oil’ on a theme 
suggestive of the song in ItoiLu's Mf^tofele, “ Son lo spirito elm 
nega,” which is utilized in a very masterly manner to tiio end of 
the pioett, the orchestra acting us chorus to the solo violin, which 
was ably played by M. Sainton. Tlio cock-crowing episode is 
used most dolicately, and the whole of this remarKahle piece is 
brought to an end with u few bars of plaintive wail Ji'oni the solo 
violin. 

After Mme. Montiguy-Romaury had played three pieet's for Hie 
pianoforte in admirable stylo, the concert cli).seil with soiuo 
detached portions from a ballet by Delibes of an unimportant 
kind. The vocalists at these concerts we^t^ JMmo. Hrunet-liaHeur 
and Mme. Patey. Of the former it is only necessary to say that, 
though possessing a fine voice, she is prone to tlui pernicious habit 
of the vibrato. Mme. Pa toy's Avitmuto was a welcome relief, 
and of her singing generally there is no necessity to s]»oak 
bore. M. Lnnioureux, in spite of his fine orchestra and masterly 
conductorship, has not yet, we fear, attained tlio object which wo 
understood ho came to lOugltuul to accoinplish. Ho must give us 
a yet higher class of music before we can concede the fact that 
French music has as yet been uiirepr*‘sentod in England. In fact, 
not one of the pieces as yet given by him i.s to be compared to 
those of French musicians wliieh have ali’i'ady heun prodneed and 
acknowledged as works of mei il by u.«. 

The performance of the Quintet in C Major, f)p. 163, by 
Schubert, and the rendering of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. lot, by 
Mme. Schumann, have altractod notice at the Monday Popular 
GonceTts. The Quintet, which was performed by JMcs.-^rs. Joachim, 
Kies, Zerbini, Pezzo, and Piatti, was, as might bo expcctial, given 
in the most masterly manner. Mme. Schunmnn, who was recalled 
after her performance of the Beethoven Sonata, played oiio of hi‘r 
husband's Fantasieu-stiicke, to Iho delight of her audience, 'fhe 
vocalist wiu» Miss SanLley, whoso rendering of Mendelssohn's 
" Auf fiiigeln des Gesanges ” 'ivas worthy of nil praise. 


THE FRENCH LOAN. 

T he French loan has been a groat success. According to the 
statement made by the l‘’iniinco Minister in the Chamber on 
Monday, it has boon covered fiftoen times over. In other worils, 
France asked for a loan of a milliard of francs, or 40 millions ster¬ 
ling, and she was oli’ored 600 iiiillioiis sterling. Furtliormore, there 
wore actually lodged as a guarnnlco that whatever iiiytalmonts foil 
due would be paid up, 100 millions sterling. It is true that the 
latter sum was not paid in cash. To prevent prnssuro upon the 
money market, and lo facilitate, large sulwcrijjtions, the French 
Finance Minister permitted bonds to bo lodged instead of moiu'y 
in Franco; and, although that permi.ssion was not extended to 
England, the banks here which received the subscriptiona readily 
paid tho deposit when there was lodged with tiicm sufiicient seem- 
rity. In reality, therefore, the deposits consisted, either directly 
or indirectly, of bonds, and not ol cash. Still, the fact remains 
that money’s worth to tho amount of 100 millions sterling wa.s 
deposited as a guarantee that the subscriptions were made iu good 
faith. ^ 1 . Miignin described the loan ns an electoral success, and 
in a sense no doubt it was. The French Government hns been 
extremely anxious for a demonstration by the monied claasea in 
favour of the Hepublic. It would seem that Benuhlicans have 
been so often taunted by Monarchists and Imperialists with their 
isolation, and with tho suspicion with which they aro rc- 
arded by the propertied classes, that they had come to be- 
eve partially in tho taunts themselves, and as a final disproof 
6i them they eagerly invited a demonstration in fhvour of 
the Republic from the capitalist and spoculativp classes. The 
very conditions attached to the loan showed that this was 
thau aim. When the late Emperor Napoleon borrowed, ho 
took aubscriptions as low as his object being to win over 
mmll mvestora to the institutions lie bad established. But the 
^publican Government fixed tho minimum eubBoription as high 


as 20/., apparently either because it is sure of tho small investor, 
or is more dt^irous at present of attaching tho capitalist and 
speculative ckissoB. Again, it declared that all subscriptions, 
whatever the amotmt, would have to submit to a prop(»rtionalo 
reduction if tho amount applied fur exceeded tho sum required. 
Furthermore, instead of inviting tenders, llio price of the loan was 
fixed at 83^ porcout. W« saw here in London in tho case both ol 
tho Metropolitan Board of Works loan and of tho last Indian loan, 
how much tho actual 111*10.0 may exceed the minimum, when a loan 
is put up to tender. The French Government deliberately deprived 
ilaelf of BiicU an advantage, and by fixing tho minimum at a low 
price ofi’ored a premium to all SHhscribovs. No doubt, this oll'erwas 
to tho benelil of all svihscribcrs, hut it redounded most to tho benefit 
of tho speculative and tho capitalist classes. Lastly, eubs'jribors 
were permitted, as we said above, to deposit any kind of security 
of tho l’>ench Government instead of cash, ns a guarantee that they 
would pay up tho instalments of the loan as they fell due. 
At the same time those deposits were fi.xed as high us ono-.sixth 
of the iiaminal amount applied for. it was obviously much easier 
for a person in good credit or with large investments lo lodge bonds 
than for a small investor, ns the latter, if without bonds, would 
cither have to remain out of the use of his money while it was on 
depo.sit, or would have to borrow and pay interest upon it. 

Thrt conditions fully answered the object with which they were 
framed, and tho loan has shown that the capitalist and speculative 
cluiSsoB have full confidence in tho credit of France. But wo con¬ 
fess, for our own part, wc do not see the value of tho demonstra¬ 
tion. Whatever doubt may have e.\i.stod formerly 011 tho subject, 
tho great Inde.aiiiity Loans proved once for all to the sntisfaction 
of tho whole world the high credit in which France st!iud.s. Those 
loaii.s, it will be remonibered, were raised at a time when no 
settled form of government had been decided upon in France. 
JM. 'J’Jiiers did not take the title of J*r«vsident of tho Itopnblic, but 
that of Chief of tho State, and tho majority of the Assemhlj’ then 
sitting was unquestionably I loyalist. What form the government 
would ultimately tiiko was still doubtful. In nddiliou, the Ger¬ 
man armie.s were in pos.session of a largo portion of tlio soil. 
Aral, tinnlly, thd Cuin)niiiii.st insurrection had only just been put 
down. Tho futnnj of France was thus uncertain in tho extreme, 
and yet the success of tin* great Indemnity Loans was uuquestum- 
ahle and unquestioned. Tiu^ truth is that, whatever institutions 
h'riiuee may please lo give her.solf, her resourt'es are so vast, her 
wealth HO great, and the honesty and good faith of her people so 
well proved, that sho will always be able lo borrow any amount 
she may require. And thi.s new demonstration—if it is ho to be 
called—is really not a demonstration iu favour of tho Republic or 
of any other institution, but a proof, hardly needed, that the 
credit of Franco sLiirids extremely high in tho money murket.s of 
the world. 

But, ill fact, the largeness of tho subscriptions is, to a consider¬ 
able extent, UctitiouH. Tho engerness of the Government for a 
chnnonstralion in liivoiir of tho Kopnblic was well known, and all 
tho great houses and leading capitalists who wi.sUod to stand well 
with the powers that bo understood that they wore expected to 
ap]>ly. for much more than lh(!y were likol}^ to obtain. The 
very fact that the subscriptions w'onld be large, too, encou¬ 
raged, and indeed induced, subscribers to apply for more than 
they wfislied to got. Tliosci who judged, for example, that 
the subscriptions w'ould cover tJio loan ten or fifteen times over, 
applied for ten or fifttseri time.s inoro than they w'isbed to got; 
so that, ill fact, tho vastriess of the applications is illusory. 
But it hns been Haid by the Ttinrs that, however this may 
be, nobody can qu<‘.ation Hie fact that lOci millions Hlerling 
were depo.sited with tho French Government or its agents 
as a gmiranteo that tho snliHoriLn-s would pay up whatever 
aiiioimt was allotted to them. And this has been put forward as 
a proof both of tho high credit of Frnuco and tho vast amount of 
money tlnit is ‘‘going ii-hi-gging,*’ as the phrase is—that is to say, 
that is waiting for eligible iuve.stmeiit. But we have just been 
explaiuing that all, or neaily all, of those dopo.sils were made in 
bends. The French GoviTiiment itself, as wo have ju.st explaincdt 
took any of its seeiirilics instead of cash on deposit, and the great 
l^'roncli banks advertised that they would make siibscriptiou for 
their shareholders and their cuHtora( 5 T.s tni very ea.«‘y terms. bA'on 
here iu London the banker of the French Financial Agency lent 
money on all kinds of st'curiiics to those who wished to apply for 
ilio loan. The amount of actual csisb, then, that was lodged with 
the French Govcruuient and its agents wits very small. And it is 
a complete mistake to suppose that those who lodged bonds were 
willing to .sell these to take the new Redeemable Uentes. On 
tho contrary they expected to get only a fifteenth or a twentieth 
part of the amount they applied for; and most of them would 
have been very much disappointed, and indeed very much 
inconvenienced, if they had boon fiiken at their w’ord, and required 
t(» accept the full amount for which they had apjdied. None 
know Ixjttiir than tho subscribers that if socuritie.s lo anything like 
the amount that was deposited had to he thrown "upon the 
market iu order to pay up the instalments, the depreciation of 
ihoae securities would have boon enormous. And they were very 
unlikely, therefore, to risk such depreciation. In real truth, tho 
amount iuteuded to bo subscribetd did not very gi'catly exc<ied tlio 
amount asked for by the French Giiv'crnment. 'I’bat does not 
moaxL of course, that the French Government could not have ob¬ 
tained 100 nr 200 millions sterling, if it bad asked for so much. Of 
course the Lerms would have had to be better than those offered 
lost week, but the credit of Fmnce, as wc have already observed. 
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is good enough to obtain any amount of money she may need* 
What wo are now concerned with, however, is not what France 
could obtain under otlier circunistunces, but what, as n matter of 
fact, was oilered to her tho other day. And the fact is that that 
amount ia not measured by the value of tho deposits, nor by any¬ 
thing lilie it. Tho deposits exceed very greatly tho amount which 
the suhsoriberR wore prenared to lend. 

And this explains why the loan has had so much smaller an 
rni‘Ct upon the money market than was apprehended. If tho 
J^reiich Government had required tho deposits to bo paid in 
actual cash, the gathering together of such vast amounts, and 
their look-up even for a low days in the Treasury and its agencios, 
would have caused a severe prossuro on the money market. But, 
as we have just been explaining, tho money was not so locked up. 
In Franco very little money, indeed, wn.s oven asked for. And 
hero in London it was just tlio same. VrolVssfdly the French 
Govcmuieiit required subscriptions in Loudon to ])o nccompauicd 
by cash deposits. But »is it d(‘.“iguatod one of the greatest of the 
joint-stock banks ns its ng(*nl, that bnnk advanced to nil persons in 
good credit who (i]iplied to itiho ttUioniiLs required, nnd the ad¬ 
vances sti made wore merely b(.>ok enlrifs. An intending subscriber 
applied to tho bank for a loan, lot us say, of ic>,uoo/. upon railway 
slinres or debouturos. Tho loan wa-s ci’ialiled to liiui in the books 
of Iho bank, and then the amount was tran.'^fenvd to tho credit 
of the l‘’reuch Government. No monev, in facd, pns.scd to one 
or the other. In this way the surprise that has been excited 
by the extremely small inllueiico of tho loan upon the London 
money market is explained. 

As regards tho conditions by the French Government 

wo cannot think them wise in the int«re.sls of Francj?. The loan 
is issued in tho form of Bedeemabln Ih'ntes, or, as wo should call 
them, Terminable Annuities, and the intiu'cat is tixed as low as 
3 per cent. But tho credit of hVance, liigh though it he, is not 
yi)t good enough to enable her to borrow at par nl 3 per cent. As 
wo have just seen, she had, in fact, to tix tlio price n.s low ns 83} 

1 >er cent. It seoms to us that it would luuo been much wiser to 
lave oHered a higher rate of interest, let us say per cent., nnd 
to luivo hoiTowod at par. Jn thi.s way slie would in reality have 
been paying not more than she is paying now; and, if peace is 
pre!-rr\ed, nnd wealth continue.^ to grow, and Nhe does Jiot adil too 
rapidly to her debt, she would bo able by and by to refund the 
loan at a lower rate of interest. As it hi, she will have to go on 
paying nearly 3J per cent, as interest, and when tho bonds are 
redeemed she will have to add a premium of 16^ per cent. It 
further appears to us that it would have been better to have fixed 
a miiiimuiu price nnd allowed tho applicants to bid as much higher 
AS tlioy pleased. In this way tho State would certainly liavo oli- 
lained more money than it has now got, and at the sjime rate of in¬ 
terest. This, however, would not suit the 1 lourse. Tho loan would, 
no dotiht, have bt‘i‘ti taken up by a powerful syndicate, and w«;iil(l 
have been gradually placed by tkoin. The. prolit would thus have 
been divided between the Government and two or thn-o very great 
cnpitali.sts. L'nder tho pre.s»‘nt circumstanec.s the (Jovernnient 
loses, and nearly all the 8ubsciibiT.-i pain. \o doubt there is a belt(T 
feeling distributed over a huger ja-oportion; but tho Tre.asury, 
nevertholess, is n k:ser in olher Wimls, jiolilical considorations 
have outweighed liuaiicial. Lastly, it seems t<» u^ tlmt it %vrmld 
have been far better to have Ibllowcd more clo.sely tho Bona- 
Jiurtist example, and to have ajqiealed more directly to the small 
investors—to have allowed, tlmt !■<, .suh^criptioris as low n.s 4/,, 
nnd to have exempted such small subscriptions from all reduc¬ 
tion. The moneyed classes, of course, would have grumbled, 
but thd loan would h'lve been placed amongst the lower cla.'sses, 
who would have been still more directly iiiterestod than 
they are at present iu the stability ol the in.stitiitions of the 
country. Wo have all seen within the last few years how wise 
the Napoleonic policy was in this respect; how an appeal to the 
small investors really did interest the ma.ss of the, petmlo iu the 
government of the country, and how cnormouHly it ha.s'helped to 
create n conservative interest. In depart iiig Irorn tliis e.xninple 
wo cannot but think that tiio llepuhlican Government h.aR made a 
false stop. 


THE TlIEATllKS. 

M b. BOOTH’S cngaEoment at the Bri’.ic»*--'^.'.s comes to atj end 
to-night. We liuve recol-tled the opinion foniit-d IVoui bludy- 
ing all his p**i*lormances during this enp-apenicnt that he Is an actor 
of the very highest rank, and to us Ids poetical and powerful 
Othello beemed to rank with the be.st of hia perlbnnance.s. The ro- 
preseutationa of Shylock and IVdnichiu which he Inis been giving 
during the <pBst Aveek are in some way.'? less hati.s|jicti)ry than 
what he has done hofore. To begin with, ti'.o plays have b.gh 
to be somewhat rutbhissly cut down in order to adjif.t of 
their being pre.sented on the .«amo evening. In tho ciiho of 2'//^ 
Merchant of f’enw'fl much of the nnd<*rphit, in the cttso of 
The Taming of the iShrrw all of it, h:»a In b'^ R.icriliced; 
and with the underplot goes of cour.'ie the “ induction” 
and interlude of Sly. it is very difficult to guoaa what might bo 
the precise ofl'ect of tho presimlation of The Tamiwg of the tShrew 
with Slj retained, and with no more exoision elsowhcro than 
might be absolutely necessary. Wo have soon it played on^ilie 
German stage in five acts, the Sly biisiue^s being omitted, but the 
nndendo^ or rather the underplots, being retained. Hero and there 


tho result was, it must bo conre8a6d,,a little tedious, but the tedium 
might have been avoided by a more judicious use of the prunii^- 
knifo; and, but for the passages which could have been easuy 
excised, it was proved that the play was no less intoresting and 
amusing to see upon tbo stage than it is to read. The comedy 
was duly insisted upon hut was not exaggerated as it is in 
tho somewhat over-farcical version given at the IMnccss’s j while 
tho general performance at the Breadon lloftheater was, it n^d 
hardly bo said, of n somewhat different calibre. The same thing 
may he said of tho performance of TheMet'chant ofVenioe, at the same 
house, in which licrr JaffiS—now, if we remember rightly, at the 
Vienna Theatre—played Shylock with the same intention which 
Mr. Booth seems to adopt. 

This intention is, if wo are not mistaken, more in accord with 
the ancient than with the modoni views of ShyJock’s character. It 
is not iniprohahlo that tho savage nnd grotesque version of the part 
i.s more hire that which was originally handed down from Shak- 
ppoare’s time than is the rendering which lends Shylocic the fine 
dignity of an outraged member of an oppressed race. Nor 
can there be much doubt, as wo Inivo pointed out on former 
occa.sion.M, that there is a groat deal to bo Raid for the newer read¬ 
ing, wliich Rooms to us to have tho merit of giving more 
Attraction and iutere.Rt to the play. It was observed by that 
fine critic the late Mr. Jnmc.s hlpeddiug that according to his 
v icw, which inclined to the older rending, it is not Shylock, but 
I’ortia, who is, or ought to bo, tho central figure of the play. In 
the voiHiun pre-ented at tho Princesh’s tho improssion convoyed Is 
that, if tho other characlors wero played by lirRt/-rale nctors, this 
vi»-w as to the non-Rupremacy of Shylock iu the motion of the 
drama might bo illii.^tralcd in an exceptionally intcre.sLing way, 
inasmuch us Shylock, while ceasing to onhst the sympathy of the 
audience, is yet pinyed by an actor of the liighest accomplish- 
UKJut.s and power. Liifortunately these coaditiona are not ful¬ 
filled, and Hie iutoreel. of the play is of course diminished. One 
h.as no right to ho disappointed at Mr. Ilooth's taking deliberately, 
a.s the Ti'.'siilt of tl )(5 thought nnd study which he evidimtly gives 
to all ho uudei taKe.s, a view of Shylock's character which liap- 
icn.R to bo dill'erent from one’s own. Due has a right, 
lowevi'T, to bo (lisappointod at the effect of Mr.,Booth’s thought 
and study being niarrod by hi.s surionndiiigs. Correct intonation, 
or at least correct a.spiriitirig, of tho English Innguago may fairly 
bo dciniindcd in tho performance of a 8hakspoaiiaii play in a 
large lamdon thoatre; and it is uuplea.Mant to note that in tho 
matter of n.'^jiirating more than one performer of an important part 
iu The. Merchant, of Venice was painfully at fault. But as to tho 
w’holo representnlioii of the play, apart from Mr. Booih himself, 
there is little to be Rjiid but “non ragiemam di lor.” Mr. ikioih's 
perlormanco of (ho .low, granting all that wo have buggostod 
113 to varying views of tho characl'T, seemed to us to 
show le.-^.s of the genius vvliich to our thinking ho un- 
aoubl'^dly pos^es'.es tli.T-n might perliaj's have 4 )eon ex- 
pocled; but much allowanco may he mado for an actor 
upon whom such a strain lia.s been pul In con-staut changes of 
parts, nnd by the playing of two such parts as Shylock and 
JVtriiehio on iho same night. Frequent changes of part wore in 
themselves common enough within tlie memory of man, and 
we liavo always jirotested against iho evil ellectn w'Lich may 
reaiilt from an actor’s playing the same part night after night for 
six mouths or more. But iu tho old days wlien Jlamlct, Macheth, 
liivhnrd Ill., The Merchant of Venice, and Othello were played in 
moru or h‘s.s rajud alternation, tho leading actor did not appear 
every night in iho week, and it is an inevitably dangerous experi¬ 
ment to comhine the old and th (3 new system. 

The production at llio. Princess’s of The. Merchant of Venice 
ha^? liecn made the ocentdon of a prote.4t w'hich seems to us a little 
exaggerated ngaiu^t tho traditiomd husiuoss assigned to Lancelot 
Oobbo; nnd IIjh critic of “the leading journal” joining in Ibis 
lias made n rather Amusing slip in exclaiming against Lancelot's 
presenting the hack of hi.s head instead of his chin to his “ more 
than sand-blind, high-grnvol-hliud'’ father. The text runs thus. 
Gobbo the elder says, “ Lord ! wornhipp’d might he be I what a 
beard hast thou got; thou hast got more hair on thy chin than 
Bobbin my lill-liorse has on hia tail.” To which Lnucolot re¬ 
plies, “ It should seem limn tlist Dobbin's tail grows backward ; 

1 rim sure ho Jiad more hair of liis tail than I have of my face 
when J list buw him.” If the.'Hi words do not point directly to 
tho condemned “ biisine3.3,'' it would be instructive to loam what 
else Ihfsy can mean. 

in the two-act version of 'The Taming of the Shrew which 
follows 'The Merchant of Vniicc, Mr. Booth’s success as Fetruebio 
is, from his own point of view, complete. Tho grace, vivacity, 
and fine force of his luiling can hardly be surpassed; and his 
])erlormunce i.-i charged with a humour and wit which are at once 
strong ruid delicate. It may bo doubted, how'evor, whether the 
coucejition—adopted by the late liorr Detimer among others—of 
i^•l^ul.•llio AS a more burly person, a person whoso sheer mascufine 
Btrcrigtli, both of will and of body, overpowers Katherine, is not 
to be proforred to Mr. Booth’s presentation of a witty, bustling, 
wilful cavalier, who.30 mastery is almost entirely a piece of accom- 
plisbcii acting. However this may be, Mr. Booth’s assumption of 
the cbaracU r is certainly amusing nnd attractive in a marked 
degree, and is, it need hardly he said, distinguished by the singular 
graco of attitude nnd gesture which he has displayed in almost' 
every nart^ be has undertaken during this engagement. In the 
case of this piny wo willingly endorse the protests which hate 
been made against tho over-pantomimic business introdoesd# 
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which, entM.-.' ii]v in the case of the blackened lef? of mutton, 
is muni :i i-tird, although it is not perhaps altogether in- 
consi-tiMii uLiii Mr, Booth's rondoiing us oppoped to the one 
wo have pi'i; • M.-d, If Petruchio’s behaviour is throughout more 
a piece ol leu p; m a serious resolve to outwit Katherine with her 
own weapDi % III- may just aa well he excusably, if excessively, 
violent :iH ' i.h »ut all his extravagances in pure uiirdason. Wo 
loiil. iorv\a ‘‘I with the greatest inteiwt to Mr. Booth's appearance 
in Oth-llo wMi Mr. Irving, and wo may add a linpe that the 
coniuiielio:! i i two 8uch actors will not ho coidined to ono play. 

The pp^.W'tion of Michavl Sfror/off has been looked forward 
'to wdlh 11 1‘tM-iaia curiosity bv iho public, but possibly the 
piocu niiiy r.<il command in London the same success that 
attended it in Paris. Jt is n mere Bjiui-lneuliir uieludrutna of 
the nitflt juv.nebrato kind, a irerii-B of sceiu-s that 800101111103 
desi^fMid 111! • mere dioruiua^, and which art! pcarcely connectod 
together .-.I nil. The improbabilities of tin? ] 4 ol anrp.iBs all 
tlhit is |i i',j011,1 blc, oven in njolodvama. An aged niollier is sliot 
down h-lii.'e oiir eyes, roajipears in the next act only to die in lull 
dayli-'lit at end of it, and limilly is restoiird salb and sound to 
the bo-0111 of her I’ninily. The hero is deprived of his eyesight 
with red-liot irons, but can tee well enmiLdi when a liltio free 
vilh--s!i() iiing has to be dune in a rulim* sei-iie. ]ii\er.s of 
unplitiia am >4*1 on lire, and turned on, as from a tap, upon be¬ 
leaguered eitii‘s. kSpecial cniTe.Hpoiid<;iit.s “ interview ’ j"JtentiileB 
of Ueiilral Ada at u moment’s warning, ainl tind the curse of llahel 
happily veiimvi-d. But, in spite of nil thin, the piece might bo 
u g-oixi nielo.ii.iina, might lead breathles.-^ly from ono romantic ex- 
imvagance to aiuilher, und might at least pro.grupa in ono iintingging 
blreuni of inii-icst. It does nothing of tin* kind, hut in the nhsonee 
of ihe&e things wo are given gorgeous spec-tach^, a profusion of 
imipnilieent dances, procea.Hioiis, ami bright garments, and a certain 
amount of good acting. The part of Miidiael Sirogolf, the Im¬ 
perial Messenger, wlio contrives, in the Ihco of a ihousaiid luntostic 
impossibilities, to bring tlio good iiewo to Irkutsk, suitM Mr. 
CJiarh'.s Warner much hotter tlnin eonio more ambitious and less 
sensationul ]i.n*la which ho liaa labdy attempted. Although 
luueb iinjicded by the re-sulta of his Into aceident, bo ael 3 witli 
very considi-xihlo lirmness and martial digmiy «>f boaring-, but 
is a litllo Jice«lle^.sly Mill’ at tinier, and not alwavh cai’ofiil to 
Hecure gr:^c(^ of pose. T’here is much lliut is careful and in¬ 
teresting in his acting, and tlio Beenes between liiin and ills 
motlier were scmulinics affeofing. Mr. Pernande/ is eaiiilal as the 
tr,iitt)r. 'J’he. inuther was played Milh great spirit by Mrs. 
lleriiiann Ve/.in, v.ho vallieil the eowanlly inh.ibitaiits of KolvMin 
around bor in the telegrnph-oniee in ii very udiulrahle way. 
Mrs. Bernard-Been', who acted Sangaiie, tlie gip^v .‘‘py, looked 
exceedingly handsome in a gold-aml-blaek dn—and tblewiig^reat 
deal of lei-liiig and vivacity into a poor pail. 'I li<M-im»ie chav.ictevs, 
the ti\o .‘=.|:eeiid correspondents, .lohn IMui.t and .lolli\et, wen- 
t>iken l)y Ml. H. liyroii and Mr. 1'. W. liiMi, both of them 
being exceedingly diveiling, and the dilb-reneo of eharaeter being 
aeee.ntuated in the mode w'hicli Mr. lliwui lo\i-.-«. m bis original 
comedie.s. Mr. Irish inado a pleasing p'Oiil by arriving at the 
po.st-hoii.se ut the I'rontier on the baric of .'i lj\e donke\, wLicb 
smiled at the tuidienru iip fuily a donkey can. 'J he ilecoralion.s of 
llnj piece, it i.s needli ss to "^av, arc ni:c’.nlieenl. Tlie battle-Iield of 
Kolyvan, crowded with the laulies ol tin* de.nl and wounded, and 
with a largo “ properly" horm slain iii iJie Inre-gnMunl, was little 
to our tn.sle; but, on tho other hand, the i.'ilI scem-on the river 
Angara i.s one of tho most altrnclhe mat original pieces of laml- 
scapo that have been i.-een on the Jjigli.-h singe. 
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itiiNuAij Axn ciNCAi.r.sr. vit,t.a<;iss.* 

( 'll.>XTJMBT1TIONS to llio Btoek of Iniliun knowh'dge madi' by 
J barriaters elevated to the Ang-lo-lndnin llemdi have Inlherto 
mo.stly refe.iTed to fconiu departnu nL of ilindii or jMolmininednii 
law. Sir \V. .Tones, be.sides wiilnig elegantly on poetry and tlai 
drama, tmii-slated the Code of Mann ami an Arabic Oommentarv 
on the J^aw of Inlierilance. Sir J’homas Strange, onco Chief 
Juatiee of Madras, compiled a very usotnl In-atrio »ui Hindu l.aw. 
Sir Francis Macuaglileii, who must not be confounded with Sjr 
AVilliam the unfortunate Inivoy at Cabnl, has left, us his eonsider- 
aliona on llindii Law na curreiiL ill Bci gal. Sirll vde Fast took 
another line, pleaded the caiiK* ol .1 ingii: !! educalioii, and was 
ono of tho promoters of the Jlimlu Cellcge at Calcutta. The lati- 
Sir James Colville was the lii.-l Vic'‘-Cli.incellor of the Biiiv er.'iily 
of the same city; and one of the best woiIls 011 Mortgages in the 
local Courts is the production ot an ex-judge now living. 
But Sir John Fhear is, we think, the tii>t bani.-itcr-judge who ha? 
endeavoured to appropriate to Jiimtelf some poriion of a lield 
generally considered us the (‘xclusive inberitani’c of civilians or of 
indeponilent Kuglishnieu familiar with agrieultuml iiiul rural life, 
owing to-ong residence in the interior. .\n<l wo are bound to 
any that the late Chief Justice of CJevlou shows a clear nppro- 
honsion of ;he various interests existing in the soil; of the imiiiro 
of real, or, in Anglo-Indian phrase, of inunontOlf, property ; of 
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leaaen, oecupanejr rights, partitions, shares and inheritances, and 
all the bewildering technicalogy which misleads parophloteers 
into thinking that tho Bengal rent laws could be imported bodily 
into Ireland and would appease tho Land League.^ Nor has the 
author shown himself unequal to llio taslc of dewribing the pro¬ 
minent features of tho social life of a Bongsli peasant, as it 
appears, not to tho judge on the Bench, plunged into the mysteries 
of a law-suit about the diluviou of a lino estntvf, or tho truth or 
falsehood of a case of adoption, but to tho tourist or sportsman 
who waiideiB, guii in hand, through tho donao foliage and tho 
luirrciw and clayey paths of the Amirabad and Dowlutporo villagoa. 
In truth, the aiuouiil of local knowledge picked up, either in t he 
courl-liouBcs, or in walks and drives, or at .second-hand from native 
correspondent a, is abuiidunt und generally accurnlc. The verna¬ 
cular icniis are not dinlortcd und mangled, and, with few excep¬ 
tions, they might Imvo bei*n lucorpomb-d in tlie exhaustive report 
of the Comini.s.-^ioiier of 11 cniek division about agriculture, tenant- 
rights, settlements, and I In; prevention of famine. And the ana¬ 
logies ns we.ll iis the diil'ercnces belween Ceylon ntid Bengal are 
cleiirly and conci.>ely d*Mwn. 

But the wnrlf might have been improved by some exci?ions. 
The intidiliictiiry cliiipter only Hervc.s to doiuonstrato that the 
uullmr has unne acquaintance with geob'gy and Bciouco. Beiunrka 
on stone iiiiplemcnts, c.ave men, river-dnlt, men, iho neolithic pro- 
Kelt.-^, and Urn non-Aryan peoples, can only hy tho moat ingenious 
special pleading hi' coniUM'U'd with the villages of ICiiflci'n or 
t Viitnil Benpnl. It is a notorious fact that village com in unities 
.«ucli a.s Thomason coM.solidated and Sir II. Maine deHCribea have 
not been found on the Liiwor llangcs during the lust hundred 
years ami more. IVJietlicr they ever existed in the shape in which 
we tind them ill tho Boah of Jlindostiin, and, if they did, how 
they Wi re disintegrated, are questions which BpocuUtivo writers 
may love to dismi.ss. But, for all praeiical piirpose.*^, the co- 
psiiveiiiDy lenures of the village h.ad ceased to exi.st before Hustings, 
or Sho.’e, or (Jorii wall i.s took the settlement of the Bengal reveiuio 
in hand. Men of the .•Jiime castu and ocenjiation very naturally 
crowd together in Bengal. In .•?omo places Iho population is ex¬ 
clusively Mohauiinedan; other villages arc occupied by tlio puro 
Hindu ligriciiltural castes.'the KojfoliM, Ktifi'n-t.% and Teors: now 
and then or Icather-entters, and the Chnndnla or men of 

ii(» caste at all, occupy tho whole liiml; and in bomo villages 
there are tho aejiariitiv (piarterH of the Biahnmns, of the weaverfi, 
of the li^hevnieii; liumou hnstcCf 'innti-paraf and Jcliifa-para. 
Traee.s of vilhipe organization aI.so survive. There may be, at 
iho service of the v\hoh> village, a bavher and a blackfimitli, 
11 ].t)t1(‘r, a Bchooliinister, and a priest. Ikiasibly, loo, there 
is a headman, known iis mnmhil, or mridd/ia^ who is appealed 
lo ill social or iiiiiiily squahblo.s, who g-ts up active or p.is.«ive 
icsistaiice lo any advance of rents, ifid on whoRo iidvico the 
polic-e are either M’lit for or ke))t at a di.stance, according ns it may 
in' poli'.ic to detector to conceal oriim*. Jiut it would bo impo.ssiblo 
out oftlies^e ilisjcchf momfiut even in theory to con.slitnto an idoal 
community of co-parcoiuiry ton.inls. Tlioii, ajtarl from the author's 
prolitli. '^ i-.xcur.-ioiin into ancient rocks and glaciers in connexion 
with biich a modern forimition the sill nml mud of Bengfil, we 
regret to notice 11 most luijiitit a.MperBion on the departnuMilal know¬ 
ledge ami the liiigiii.stic .illiunmeiils of the modern race of 
civilians. '* It is a very e.vccjitioiial thing-,*’ \m' are told, “ for one 
of tliein to po.s.-'i'sti a real comiiiaiid of the colloquial vernacular”; 
and again, “ .Scarcely any <aie, tliu.s, i.s alilo to converoB ou.'iily with 
the ordinary rank.s of tlie peojile and then we are warned about 
till* nvvkw.mlue.‘v.s, coldiie.s.s, and abriiptiu-.ss of tho J'kjgrliHLiuan. 
*• Hi* really k/iowB next to nothing of iho habit.'=), standpoints, and, 
modiM of thought of tlie iiiaB.s at the peopk'.'* Now, wo iiavo often 
been told that Fng-li.sh banisters think liilk* of the logtil jittain- 
ineiils of a civilian magistrate or Sessions jiidg-e, and tlmt tho 
latter n tort, ns they nre entitled to do, by telling tlie birrister 
that he knows nothing of the facts and feelings to which ho is 
de.-^iro'is ofappUing hi.s uidiiiary FiiglLh law. But this is almost 
till! lii.-t time we have ever known a judge of the cla.'ss und rank 
to w Jiicli .‘*'ir J. IMieiir belongs, impute to the g-overning body an 
absolute igoov.uice of one, of the primary qualdicaiioiiafor executive 
iiml judicial ollice. The author of this hasty criticism in rcalily 
ovvi.s oik-lialf of his ow n knowledge to the labcuirti of civiliau.s who, 
vvliiio he w a.- sitting in appeal, have, in com la of lirst imslarice, un¬ 
ravelled ciaiiplicaled laiiuiy fi nds, tracked crime through masses of 
deceitand di.shone.-.ty lo its iiuthor.s.given the pitli and point of quaint 
s.icial cii explaiin‘d the relative poaition of .superior lurid- 

loiaL, ol middlemen, and of tenant proprietors, and, without tho 
aid of dictiomiiy or interpreter, ultorded judicial saiicliou to tlie 
I'e.ridance (»1 N.iholh iigmiii't tlie unju'-t n.surpatiuus of Ahah. \ 
score of timc.s, \\c will venture to say, must, Mr. Ju.sLice IMiear 
have been iiideldcd to his civilian colh'ague.s ou tho siiine Bein*h 
for the e.v.ict significanci* of a term which w.ns quite, beyond the 
experience of n }oimg native advocate fresh fnim tlio Cnleutt.i 
L'liiver-ily, or for the precise value of a piece of evidence which 
was im'.i:ii''.plc.'S or jierplexiiig to a judge trained ut \Vi»stmin- 
Btcr. 'J'lien .Sir .lohn I'hear is siiroly net ignoruut of the atricL 
verii.'UMilar tesl*i which have Jong been imnosecl on nil candidate.-:, 
fiven niter tlicir active service has comniehced, and which uie in- 
di'^jiciiiahle conditions lo their investment with higher powers and 
indepi'iidciiL action. It is really lumeutable to tind a geullcman of 
obvious ex periemeo and Jiigh attainments lending himself to I ho 
reproduction of these stale und c.xplodcd calumnies. What would 
have been hia own feelings on the peni.<yil of ** Jjife in the 
Mofusail” or “Puddlingin the Pnddy-Iieids,’’written by a civilian 
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or BtiifT ofTiC'r in nvil employ, in which every ludicrous or 
malicn>u8 aiitiodolo of the credulity or ipnoranco of English bar¬ 
risters and judges had been reproduced. We can assure him that 
there are still plenty such to bo picked up in Anglo-Indiai} circles, 
beginning with tbo hope expressed by Elijjih Impey and his col¬ 
leagues on landing at Colvin's (ihaiit, that the coolies of Oalcutta 
would be clotUod ill shoes and stoekings si.x months after the 
o.stablishmont of the old Supreme (lourt. hlvon in the compro- 
hoJHive and \yell-roa8oiied judgments of the Privy Council there 
occur expressions at which colluctors or magistrates may lawfully 
smile. We are, however, ready to concede to Sir John riu'ar 
that it would require “a real command of the colloquial ver¬ 
nacular ’ to render into correct and idiomatic Urdu or liengali 
such a sentence as the foll<»wing:—“ The diH'erontiation of the 
wopcrty-less worker from tbo leisured capitalist commenced.” 
We are glad to turn from making thc.so lujcossary sfricliire.s 
to the worthier portions of the hook. In one of Marryat's novels a 
conceited rnidfliipman is told by a rough captain of tho old school 
that a youngster has no biisine.sH with “tine ftjelings,” and that he 
had better get rid ot a cartload of these incunibrances at the ina.sl- 
nead. In the same strain wo should suggest to any English 
■bavriater appointed to high ollice on the Ueuch or in (.tuiucil in 
Judiii, that he slintild conuiienco work by throwing overheard all 
his hJiiglish notions about devolution, sottleniont,' cntnil, leases 
with conditions and limits, and absolute and unqiiaiilied owner¬ 
ship ill the soil. And this, we are glad to admit, Sir Jtdin 1 ‘hear 
lias cllectively done. At tor a brief sketch f)f the (Joniwallis Sc'ttle- 
ment and the legislation of 1793, bo gives forcible cxjire-ssicm to 
opinioiiH which are the texts and canons of every experienced ad¬ 
ministrator—that absolute and unqualified ownership in landed 
property is very rarely found; that a Zemindar in JS'uddoa kis no 
analogy with nn English squire; that half-u-de/eii middlemen 
have rights under a Zemindar or superior holder whkh are 
perfectly capable of denuiliun ; and that, if real ownership k to be 
sought for anywhere, it is ill the holding of tho Jotednr or liyot, 
though it is not vory easy ic, draw tJio exact line of separation. 
EqiiMlJy clear niid forcible is tho explanation about th(i (livisu)ii of 
shares in any grt*at Hindu property. Every member of an un¬ 
divided fjiniily is born with a right to some pi»rtion of tho 
patrimonial estate. Hnt as families grow and sprojid, douiestic 
causes of quarrel multiply, and patriarchal rule becomes uuWar- 
able. Then poparation takes place. EirsL, the various slinrs^ of 
tho rental are collected, not by ono general manager but by tho 
hciuls of tlic various branches. This is productive of more dis- 
■agreoinont?, and is n constant source of perplexity to iho actual 
cultivator, who may pay yf, annas of tho whole rupee to <mo pso- 
priotiir, 4} annas to another, and 2 annas to a third, making up 
bixtecu annus in all; or, .as wo should put it, the twenty ohil- 
Jinjis in tlio pound. Lastly, when everybody’s patience is ex- 
liausted, and tho shareholders and their tenants may Itavo 
gone the round of the criminal, revenue, and civil cnnvta, a 
linal partition in tbo land takes place. And tho banio pro¬ 
cess of joint collecliim, separntc collection, and ultiiuate division 
of tho diminished iuherilnnce, takes place in each piuMM eding 
generation. It is not surprising that, in tlic absence of luinerai 
wealth and mjinufacturc.s, the fertility of the Oangetic Dolla, the 
more than Trisb nttiicbment of tho Ifindu to pati^rnal an-oK, and 
the fecundity of tho races, .should lead to ovtu-population and to a 
of boven hundred to eight hundred inhabitants in one aqiiaro 
mile. We roraark, by the way, that the author i.s fond of using 
tho term mouzah to express a village in Bengal. Mouzuthy we 
must remind him, is a term of revenue and law. Tho popular 
and vernacular term for tbo actual village is gramyx tjauu), and it 
is the same as gamdj which the author found in Ceylon. An 
Indian pc-osant in the field or bazaar, if questioned about his 
mmiznJi as a place of residence, would be as amazed h.s a modern 
gamekeeper who might be told that bis young master was to ho 
taken out to shoot conies insteiid of rabbits. ^Vguin, llyols aro 
BciiTcely ill tho habit of eating “ lillin,” which is a meal almost 
peculiar to Anglo-Indians. What Jlyots do oat on a journey, or 
about 4 o'clock p.m., or when they have no time to inako a llre- 
olaco and cook their rice, is jnljuin^ or a snack of some sort of 
sweetmeats or parched rice. A halfpenny-worth of these dainties 
and u whilf of tobacco will go a long way to satisfy a hungry 
boatman, pulanquin-boarer, or beater. Occasionally, too, the 
autlior uses a local term with }ierfoct accuracy, hut neglects to 
bring it liome to English cars. For instiiuce, ho dosmibes a fac- 
“tion light or rather a contest between the tenants of two 
Zenimdnrs, one of whom had a right to tlio rents of ton annas, 
or not quite two-thirds of tbo whole, w hi’.o tho other had the. 
right to the remaining six annas. Wo gather that, in this case, 
the division of the lands had actually taken place, and tho 
dispute related, not to fiactionnl shares of rents in tho same 
acrcHge, but to distinct plots of land with their metes and bounds. 
And then comes a sentence clear ns crystal to an aciive magis¬ 
trate in I?:mgal, but a perfect enigma to nn English landlord 
or legislator:—“A great ell'ort bad been made by tbe Raja’s 
people to make Asan give up his jote to Ealidas or to enter into 
simima relations with the Itnja.” Asan and Kalidos ore tho two 
Byots at feud. The,/o<e is the tenancy of one of them, the sub¬ 
ject of dispute: and the meaning of the last part of the sentence 
tt that, if Assn would not surrender his actual tenancy to Kalidas, 
he might at least be brought round to acknowledge the Raja as his 
gnp^r landlord, to pay rents to him and not to his proper owner, 
ilnd to look to the Raja for protection and countenance. In other 
woi^i tho landholder, rival of the lisja, wras to be Ute loser eittier 


by his own tenant co.'ling actual possession of his few acres to another 
man who wan nut his tenant, or else by his paying them to a rival 
superior to whom nothing was due. If there is no &ity of tenure in 
th]s,thore is at icsist something not vory far mmovedfrom ^*free and 
easy sale.” Tho dispute ended, as so many of these agrarian disputes 
do,by Asay being w^oundodin tbe hand, and his brother,ono Manick, 
losing his life. Various other incidents are recorded in tiiose 
pages, showing how Bengal Ryots oat and dress, amuse themselves, 
are robbed and plundereil, and die before their time. There is a 
sketch of the crime of Bacoity, or gang robbery, where men dis¬ 
guise their faces with ashes, jiist as they blacken them in Ireland, 
ransack the house, search the cheets for jewels, dig up tbe floor for 
rupees, ill-treat the xvomen, and make on with their booty. There 
is a story of the savag(» revenge taken by some Ilindns on a young 
Mohammedan for tarnishing the family honour. And there is 
quite enough to remind ns that there is 'still in India a largo store 
of materials left which c.an be worked up into an interesting 
volume by men who will take tho trouble to use their eyes and to 
culli'ct something beyond sbilo .stories about /looka/u^ and nauichetf 
days on olopLuiile, and nighls at mess. 

J\o two tnjpical countri ^, physically, can bo less* alike than 
Ikmgal and (Vylon. Iknh «oimtries certainly have abundance of 
rninand bent. (k>coiiuut l7>r.js and rice Nourish in both. But iu 
Ceylon the country mmliilates, to say nothing of high ranges of 
iiioiiutains; and huge tracts are one vast jrJinjflo on wlueh tlj« axe 
and th(? jilough to inalce no impression. Yet the author 

i^clecta similaritiiis as well as dilVeroncos 111 the land tenwest There 
is a beadinnn in a (hngaleso villiige just ns m Bengal. There aro 
villnge carpenters, blarksmitlip, and w'ashormon. Lund i» held by 
men who pay their quota of th® produce, aa- well os by men wbo 
render Honic delinito service to tho chief. But, then, iu Uoyloii 
service Vs-(he ihu :’.1 leumxi and paymniit of produce the exce]>tion, 
while iiv Bengal it is exactly tho rtu'erse. In Ceylon thmre aro 
none of tlmt^.* Hiib-infsiulalions which interpose half a do/on 
ch.arges Imtwceii tho actual cultivator and tho Zemindar. Ropii- 
lution is scanty. During tiie doiuinion of the Portuguese itiouey 
paymeiili. wen? unknown; luul even in our own times men- have 
heo’n compelled, nnd<;r t-'ld precodculs, to give several days cf un¬ 
paid lalwMir to repair tho r<mdf». The aiitho-3 stales distinctly 
that tho hideous cu'^tomof jiolyandvy, though discouraged by legds- 
l.'ition, is still in force. ^Vu have besides all this the reprint of an 
ing»*niuiis lecture, showing how tlwi joinl. IJindn family may liavo 
expanded into the villngo ; nnd, ifwe can forget that Bir John Vlicar 
bos goiio out of his way to cast a.'qH'rsioiis on the members of a 
service to which India is- itven mere indebted than to its able and 
independent IVsr, this volume does credit to oxporionco acquired as 
l*uj»ue .lodge iu the High (JourL of Calcutta and as Chief Justice 
in Ceylon. 


KGITT'riAN MSTHOLOGT.* 

OIXOR the time of .Moses, not to speak of' ITorodotusy tho 
O wisdom of tho Egy]>tians has aittructod tluj curiosity of all 
iuquirt:r.s iuto early rtl4,;i»)ii. The great age of Egyptian cijdliza- 
tiuu, iLiu iiupo.sing splendour of tlie temples and. the ritual, the 
very grolesquoiicssot the my!iLoiiiis,anil the reticence of the priests, 
encouraged tho lielicf that Egypt inherited some marvellous tra¬ 
dition, and was iu jv.>sses8ion of some iuliiualo theusopliistic know¬ 
ledge.. Tliose })reteusionB were partly destroyed whuu De Brusses 
published (1760) hie little 'hook, Du Cii/tr drf^ Du^u.v FcitcheSf ou 
VarallcU' tic I'amiicmw Jiclit/io/i de l\Eyyptc! tteve la Rdiyion 
actudle dc Fiyrilie. De Brosses cerUimly introduced the word 
‘‘Eelichismu” withi^ut attaching to it any very deiioite scientific 
signification, it has bovu so much abused, as Mr. Max Miiiler 
has pointed out, in recent speculations that we prefer imt to use 
the term at all. But Do Broeses 08tahlihhed,,as we venture to 
think, one c‘.SMtMilLil fact. LLo showed that, among contemporary 
Biivago tribes a direct worship sansJlyurc, as Iwsays, without sym¬ 
bolism of any Idnd, woapaid to animals and vegetaUes {Du i'ulte 
dfs Dieu.v Fitu ItvA^ p. 1II2). As to the origin of a practice which 
beoms BO strange to civilized men, ho wrote iu his style of 
vivacious common sense, “ou u'est pas ohligd de rendre raison 
d'uno chose ou ii n’y eu a pitint; ct ce soroit, je pense, 
OHsez inutileiuent qu’ou eu churcliuroit autre quo la crainto 
nt la iuHe dont I’esprit humam est BUHCeplible; et quo la facilitiS 
qu'il a dans do tollus dispositions a onfanter des superstitions de touto 
eapbee.” De Brosses concluded that tho Egyptian worship of 
plants and animals was also originally suns Jigurc and dmet, 
though an educated and mystic priesthood explained, by elaborate 
cosmical, moral, uud spiritual allegories, tho rude forms of worship 
which they inherited from a remote, a savago, and a childishly 
Buporslitious past. And this is tho explanation of a great part 
of Egyptian mythology, to which modern anthropological science 
inclines. VVe have to distinguish, os far as possible, the wild 
early animal womhip from tho late allegorical interpretations, and 
Irom the sy mbolical additions to ritual. 

This is the system of tho anthropologist, of the historical in¬ 
quirer ; but my tholugists of another schoud still reject the hint oi 
Do Bro-sses, and look everywhere for the for tho symbol^ 

which they suppose to bo, not the later priestly Interpi'etaUon, but 


• Lt Fanthitm Eyyptien. Par Paul Pierrot, Conservatsur da Muads 
Egypticu du Louvre. Paris: Ernest Lo Roux. i88x. 

A Book of dkt Btgiminp, Ry Gerald Massey, London 1 Williams A 
h'orgtttc. i88t. 
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the original essence of the Egyptian worship of nninmls and plants. 
This search for the symbol, is tno method of Al. Paul 

Pion*et, tJie Keeper of Egyptian Antiquities at the Louvre. M. 
Pierrot starts from the theory, which wo think somewhat too 
neat and too superGcial, that religion begins with ** r'litichianm,” 
with adoration of winds, seas, rivers, hills, and ferocious nnixunla; 
passes to Sabdismo, worship of the heavenly host; and then roaches 
Polytheism. ** Ectichisni, Sabaeism, Polylhei-jui, these are tlie 
three stages of religious thought.” liut, bii>b M. Phn-rel, the 
Egyptians, though they doubtless started from Volichiam (in which 
he includes the worship of animals), have loft us no tracpH of 
their passage through this early stage of speculatitm“ ISIal- 
heureusoment, les Egyptions sem'blent welre luit une l»i de nous 
d< 3 robor lours premiers tritonueinents eu Unites cho’«es, et liMir.s 
monuments les plus ancieim nous les inontrent doja parvenus il 
I’idee monothdisle. . . . Ils soiit inonolhdistes soils ime np- 

paronco polytheisU\” And M. Pierret quotes CliainpoUion 
Eifj^c, “ (TiStait un niouolheisuie, pur, se manifi-stant ev- 
tei'ieiiromont par un polytheisme Hyuiboliqm*.” TJie Egvp- 
'tians undeniably worshipped a host of animiilH, aiul wur- 
shipped thorn, to PlaUirch's surprise, directly and witlunit 
disguise {l)c Iside et Osiride^ yjf)^ 30). “ The (Ireeks assigu cer¬ 

tain nnirufils to the Oods, but tho people aiimiig thn Mgy{itiiiiis 
worship the animals themselves.” Pliitiireh gives the current e\- 
planutions, Burb as tho myth that the gods hid tbeiuM’Uc's in 
animal shapes in di'eud of Typhon ; or, ngaiii, tli.'it (Xsiris di\iili‘d 
tho world into biimls, each of which liad an iitiiiuiil for ils hviiibol. 
Now this very division of races into fifneks of kinship, each of 
which has an animal or plant for its symhol, pievuils at this 
moment among Tlilinkeets, Red Indians, siicii us Daeoiahs, 
llechuanus, AsLuutccs, Australians—in fad, in Asia, Africa, 
Amunca, and the great continental island. Eurtlicr, Rlularch 
informs us that the Egyptians who worsldpped this or that liah, or 
other iiuimnl, declined to eat it, exactly us tho routernporury savages 
of the world refuse to make food of the animal which supplies 
their family badge. Thus ouly the JiVcopolita* (Wolve.s) would in 
IMutarch’s time eat the sheep, which was a great god in Egypt, 
and while the Dogs ((’ynopolitie) ate the lisli called flxyrliyneus, 
tho I'ishes (pcoph‘ of the town naim il after the Oxyiliyncii-^) were 
in the habit of annoying the t!yno]iolitin hy sacriliciiig dogs and 
eating them with'iiuch solemnity. Jlevo then we have, even in 
tho J'-gypt of riutarehs tiiiu', undeniable marks of the savage 
iubtitutiou called “ Toleniism *’—one aspect of direct animal wor- 
siiip. Juvenal and Virgil, like J’liitarch, do not couceiil tlndr 
astonishment at practices familiar to the anlliropologieal student 
us savag'o institutions. Anmug other p.acred animals, in addition 
to those we have spuken of, J'lutarch names the asp, the cal and 
tho ibis, the ox and tho iclinoiimon. Tln^ao were wovshijiped 
especially in times <.if drought or pestiUmci;; and, if rain and 
Imalth did mU return, tho prif.-^ts very secretly put tlio gods to 
death. lie adds that tho lion is directly worshipped (/h- I sale ct, 
Osirulcy 363, 51), and that lemplo^ are. adorned with the jaws of 
the uniiual. In the .same way the modern Aiiios wor.«hip the bear 
sous fif/urc, and decorate their shrines with his skull. 

in spile of all this evidence, which it really seems hard to mis¬ 
understand, M. Riorret ner.sists in heli<*viiig that tlie animal wor¬ 
ship of I'^gypt was all pure symbolism. With .M. (^Imlms, be 
reiniirks that ** the iimiiiiieruble gods of I'lgypt are only dillenMit 
aspects or sttribules of the single type of godheml.'* i le tbiiikh it 
unn*.nHouttbln to siij>poi?e, and eontrarv to the tenchirijr of Jiistorv to 
believe, that luonutheism and direct animal worship could c;o- 
cxist in the same country nt the same time. lie will not have it 
said “ that tho same people which looked on the divinity a.s inac- 
cesMble, invisihlo, of hidden name and form unknown, could adore 
hawks, crocodile.^, lionesses, cats, and nows.” 

Now surely, if history has one certain lesson, it is that &laire.s of 
thought do not abolish each other ns they como on, but overlap 
and intermingle with each other. Only ten years ago certain Irish 
•of Uie West coast were worshipping a certain formless stone idol, 
l^rocticea which M. Rierret would call “ letir.iiistic/’ or oven pid>- 
theislic, have been common in tho history of modern iSc<.itch and 
English rural districts. Just as tho age of iron does not abolish 
that of bronze, just as bronze does not abolish iliut wcapcm.s, so 
the monotheism of philosophers, priests, and the educated classes 
coincides in time and space with copious survivals of ruder creeds 
among the people. Serpents are still aucriliced in Brittany on St. 
Anne’s Day, and orthodoxy coexists in Russia with tlio mo.st 
•degraded forms of fetichlsm,” including bear-worship. 

Si. Pierrot, being unable to take this view of the ovoluiiuu of 
jreligion, is obliged to maintain that animals appeared to bo wor- 
sMpped in Egypt merely 11s symbol.^ of the various divine attri¬ 
butes:—*'Oe8 onimauz, employ 6.S comino syiubolea, sont devenus 
saortis par ce seul fait, quails out cu rhonneur do sorvir do veto- 
ment & la peusdo religieuse.” Nothing can be more explicit; but 
it would have beou difficult to gfet the worshippers of the wolf, 
sheep, or oxyrhyncus to agree with M. Pierrot, to oat their own 
Totems, and leave the Totems of their neighbours imeaton. The 
views of hL Pierret mi^ht hav-e beou held by a bighly-ediicated 
and xedned; E^ptian priest, a monotheist who was detenuined to 
take the articles of his Ohurch in a non-natuial sense, and who' 
knew nothing of direct animal worshm samfitjure in Africa, Asia, 
America, Europe, and Australia. But we do not think that 
modern eomparative students of religion will be convinced by M. 
Pierret^S theory that monotheism, polytiioum, and ffitichism cannot 
potsibfy coexist, nod that the ox^hvneus, oat, crocodile, and the 
rest, are and always were pure symbols of the attributes of one 


omnipotent deity. That deity in ]\r. Pierret s opinion is, as will 
have been anticipated, the sun : 

Toufe la mythologk* vgyptionno ri-.^idis dans cc qu'on peut iiiii)f]i'rk- diamo 
aolairc. ... 

A r)»Hqii(> Mcto dp nt dninii-. Ip diVn pli.-inge do nom anus rion jii’idiv d« 
son intii\iduuiitp et dc ni luutc-puissnncL'. 

All the local and otlior nume.a of gods are (we preaunm) names of 
the sun. Roswibly thia nmj' have beou tlm contention i»f tbo 
priests. AVhen tho Drnliiuin.-^ want to convert a set of native animal' 
worshippers, they observe that Rrahmti once look the slmpe. of 
their animal, and tluit tbo name of ihiuv auimal is one name of 
Dmhma. This ingenious device of “ the aume concern’’ was prn- 
I bably practised by the pric.sts of Egypt. Ihil even the ingenuity of 
I tbo symbolic si*h«n>l of interpreters may bo elieckod wlieii they are 
asked to explain why the worshippers of tho one god uufler a local 
name waged w'lir witli all tho neiglibouriiig local types of the god, 
siicrificed them, and ate thoiu. Eitlit'r the uX})hiiiiitioiiis false, or it 
iiiiKst bo extended to siuiilfir practices among all savaged. J*hnun, 
wombats, coyoU's, 'iortoises, bartvs, ants, iVogs, kangaroos, bears, 
toads, prairie dogs, rtMuls, bulrushes, crosthjss cockatoos, wolves, 
tobacco, niaiei-, sardiiii's, li/.iirds, black Biiakus, grasshoppers, rod 
door (in Ireland), iiutl, in short, aliuo.st all the beasts in the Zoo¬ 
logical (lardena, must be ** emjdoyes cornino symljolcs, ot devenus 
sticreH pur ce seul fait qu'ils out eu riiiuineur dc. servir do veteuieut 
a la pensec religioiise.” Rut, then, iheso creatures are worshipped 
by races not yet in what M. l*ien*et calls the polytheistic stJige of 
religion, still less iu the monolbeistic stage. This shows tlie ditll- 
culty of k'cejnng one explaniition for Egypt and imuLher for the 
iiuiiiial worship of the rest of the world. 

M. Piorret Inis led us into serious mutter, Mr. Mnsse^' hid]i.s llio 
brow of aihsterity to unbend. In two Imge (juartos of twelve 
hundred pages wo liud him seeking the origin of all human ihiiiga 
in Egypt. J'lxtricts alone Ciiii do jii.-ljce to J\lr. Masdey’s method, 
lie is an ovoliitionist, ho s.iys, aiul does not bog^dcat tho animal 
I descent of man. J hit the J'.’g\ plians got away with a long load 
from the rest of humanity.' “ Il w.‘ find that each road leads back 
from E'gypt, we may saJely infer that every road preceded from 
Egypt.” Egypt is “the coinmou modtd, iho common kin.sliip, 
and the common centre.” l^lr. jMas.s>ey jn'oves that Macjii luul 
I'lnglish are connected with lOgypliaii, by philological iirguiiieiila. 
Thus (I'inglish) Mcshiioi, “ Ity the Mass,” mass wafer (Egyptian), 
i)/rs/.f/i, “place of niuv birth,''n/c??, “kind of cake.” (English), 
MohUc^ “tho moh”; (Egyptian), “ luiniblo.” (English), 

Munumonf ; (Egyptian), Men, “ to fi.v.” (Englifrli), MuH, “ cow- 
fair”; (i'lgyptiaii), “ A///-cf>w.” Marl, row-fair, is about ns good 
as .any thing in this scientific pliilolngieal excrci.se of Mr. Ma’^.'cy'.s. 
liut hero is an exainplu by' no means bad. “ Uuu (Keltie). a 
deep btill pool; Egyiitian. Jii/m, virgin pure.’’ L/mt ih gener.illy 
used of a roaring wntevliill; Ihirns's de.spairing lover “ spiik u’ 
looping ower a linn.” Ihu bow cttiild Mr. Mastoy omit AVm 
((lernniii), pure; Egyptian, AVim, virgin pure':' That would 
luive been much neater and eloser tli.ui the Keltic, ///m.and Mr. 
]\lussey is welccime to make future um' of the suggestion. This, 
again, i.s not had (English), Ivtfcrx I'lgvptian, 7iV/, to “engrave, 
figure, write.” Rut JMr. !NlasM*y (who .Nooms not to care iiboiit 
(-iroek) will hardly beat ////<—(J‘jigli.sh), “11 nmving 

pageant ; (Egyptian ), “ glory,” yvV/eyy/rr, “ .shrini*.’' He Las 

another “ bill of lulvertiM'inent lixed up at aneieut 

i ])ageanls”; (l'’gyptiun) jy^ka^nut, tho call to come. Rut if wo 
liuvo a favourite, among Mr. Ma‘=.‘iey’.s jihilological diversions, if 
there is one splendid illustriou'^ blunder, il is tins :—“ .Atuin iu one 
character is tho setting sun : lie sets from tlio land of lifo. IK? is 
the siin of AriUMN, to which season Im bus bequeathed Lis 
name.” It is fair to say that Mr. !Mas>»cy knows oomc of his words 
to be derivt'd from Latin and Uivelv. 

IVi’Iiuph enough has now been s.'inl abiuit Mr. Gerald Massey. 
Ho liuds in thi^ “ Tom-toddy,” or tadpole, “an jiuiigo of Turn ” I 
(luce more, “ tho cat being u ty pe of Ked, ami a name also of the 
liddlo, may have a serious bearing on tho rhyme of 

Hoi. difldlo di.Mlo, 

'i'lie Cat nii«t tlio 

and tho Cow that jumped over the Moon may bo the Cow -goddess 
of Ursa major, Ked, who was anterior to, and higher in hoavuii 
than, Lima.” AVith a lino kuowledgo of Celtic (or Keltic), Mr. 
iMossoy hints that “ tho Khon, ns soaiarers, may ulai have had a 
special tmritory (Tir) iu C’antyre, a.s wtdl us iu Kont and Sogont.” 
(tjuito as probable, wo should* say. Hero is a passage full of lino 
promiscuous philology 

In the Annals of litiinosf's III. Hiinmg.d tlie l>reail ollerings to the temple, 
are 441,800 huuM called “ Huiib Kali ^r.\.” The Egyptian Kiihista liccunica 
the Kai.i.i.'.I'KCS of tho Urocks, a kind of (‘.ike or tn-oail eliieli they 
heauuaed. Apparently it was injide of tho lincst cars of wheat (ncdAAt- 
O-Tovus). Kondered with the ktter n, these buns are KAi;i’>»rA. Ta is 
bread, Ihml, oOering ; K.vicvs deimtea the dead, the eoijis' or miiinmv; 
Karns, a funeral. A (^irnlsh word. Ci.i si y, will enable us ti» di iermini* 
the natiir<; of the bread. Cliisty inwiiis i-lose, heavy', unformrntod, rlend; It 
is also upjilied tu jK>tatocs when they are not mealy. 

By arguments of similar chamctcr and value, Mr. Massey connecta 
tho Maoris of Now Zealand with the Egyptians. Ho prefaces hi*) 
book with a rather -short poem:— 

One of tho Mountain lops of Tinip, 

Is left ill Africa to climh. 

Mr. Massey has polished it ofli”likQ Mr. "NVliymper. He has 
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read very widely indeed, and this is the result of liis rending. Ilis 
book is simply stiiiled full of scientihc plums like these we have 
icked out. Ills volumes are beautifully printed, and Kgypt never 
eforo produced a jest bo monumental and colossal. 


SWINTON’S INSECT VARIETY.* 

I N no department of knowledge has a more conspicuous ad¬ 
vance been witnessed by the prescmt generation than iu the 
Hcientihu study of entomology. Tbe discovery in unforeseen pro¬ 
fusion and variety of fossil insects, extending to deposits of early 
date, has given to our ideas of insect organization a mnge, both 
in time and in goograpbical distribution, wholly undreamt of till 
within the last few years. It has also enabled us to doturminn the 
characteristics and llio ailinities of insect lifti at successive periods 
of development, and to show their connexion through uuhiokon 
sequence with the faiiiiliiir forms of our own day. Concur- 
rcntly with this culling up from tlio dead, if we may so speak, of a 
wholly unknown realm of life, there has been an unparalleled 
aninunt of microscopic work dealing with the anuioniy, the hisLo- 
]c)gy,niid the functional constitution of insects the must spocilically 
distinct. The whole science has thus undergone little less than a 
revolution. No long(tr set iu a corner as a study apart hy itself, 
litted only for minds as petty as tlio objects they pottered over 
with pocket-lens and pill-box, it hits established itself in 
organic contact, on the one hand with geology, and on the other 
with biology. The functions nssignt'd to insects iu forwarding the 
process of Yertilizalion have made good the extent and signifi- 
enneo of the debt incurred by the vegetablo kingdom on the part 
of this minutest of the animal orders. And in regard to inor- 
pliology, iTintamorphisni, and other occult laws of the living organ¬ 
ism, it is to insect life in its mysterious changes and its iuexlaius- 
tibio profusion that wo have most hopefully to look if we woiiM 
penetrate to the inner secrets of nature. Nor is it in their ana¬ 
tomical or muscular functions only that the various insect tribes 
are able to throw light upon the ailinities of widely sepnratfi 
classes of animated beings; in their habits, their modes of 
intelligence and action, singly or in common, their kinds and 
degre(^s of instinct, they supply lessons for which the thoughtful 
naturalist is ever on the watch. In their modes of propagation 
and their geographical distribution, involving intricate questions 
of climate, vegetation, and other physical conditions, there is, 
above all, a field of boundless interest for every student of biology. 

To make clear the path towards the full and thorough treat¬ 
ment of a subject so wide, the speciidUt must needs bo called in 
ns a pioneer. On his labours depend tbe facts upon which 
have to bo raised the broad generalizations which consiituto 
science. And to all who bring to this preparatory task the requisite 
iikill, patience, and accuracy of o1)sorvation, a degree of gratitude 
is due which may well make us tender towards Bbortcuiiiings in 
regard to philosophical method, logical arrangement, and other 
qualities which bespeak the mind of thn master. As a work of 
value in the secondary sense implirsd in this comparison wo gladly 
instance Mr. A. H. fewinton's recent Insect Vnneh/; its 
gation and Disfrihution. Ilis investigations have boon directed, 
as his title-page explains, to tho odours, dances, colours, and 
music in all grasshoppers, cicadie, and moths; beetles, Icaf- 
insccts, bees and butterflies; bugs, flies and ephemeroe”; and 
he ainiB also at exhibiting the bearing of the science of 
entomology on geology." Tho programme of study thus laid 
down is comprehensive enough to open up many of tho pro¬ 
blems most interesting to tho entomologist. The author shows 
himself in every pago a careful and indefatigable observer, 
Imving been urged on from boyliood by an intense devotion to 
tho hunt for moths and butterflies—a pursuit “much fostered 
by the glow of charming colours, an inborn loup of sport, and 
perfect rage for novelties." Ilis imagination still glows with 
the reminiscences of the early mysteries of tho butterfly-net, 
with its accorapanimonts of “caterpillar-rearing and chrysalis- 
digging, sallow beatings in the spring, and patient watchings at 
tiigured tree trunks, ivy, flowers, and street lamps at autumn," 
with other expedients employed to obtain the delicate scale 
wings of Lepidoptura. Such keen and active sympathy with nature 
soon led to tho discovery of novelties which brought him the 
thanks of correspondents at home and abroad. Summer tours to 
insect haunts iu Eugland and the Scottish Highlands enlarged 
wild euiichod his stores. Above nil, a lorg-cherished dream of 
Norlbern Italy and the leafy gorges of the Tyrol and lihone Valley 
was ni length realized in a trip to that paradise of tho insect 
fauna, poor only in comparison with the virgin hush of tropical 
lands. Whilst'for others Italy has her sunny sines, her classic 
and niediie\ul memoi’ies, her" treasurios of. painting, sculpture, 
poetry, and iiiuj»it*, for him she brought forth the summer Oicadm 
drumming nuiong the boughs, the golden wasp (Scolta hartorum) 
lazily wheeling around the tufted fountain, the sacred Searabai, 
** yet rolling in the ravines their miniature globes, os the Egyptians 
imagined, to procreate." ^J'liere were to be found Bnt*libns and 
trap'^oor spiders ; fireflies flashed nightly along the riven, florid 
epeciee of butterflies, Cbaraars and Jjanaief flattered in chosen 
spots, bespeaking in their birth somewhat of the warm breath of 
the African sirocco, and perpetuating the life of the heated Ter- 

* Jmsset Variety; its Propagatum and Distribniiun, By A. H. 
ftwinton, Blenibor of tbs Entomologicia Society of I^doa. Loudoa. 
f and New York: Cassell & Co. sSSe. 


tiary time, which survives in numerous imieot speeiiiiene in the 
palatial museum at Marseilles. 

^he first and most abegrbing object of the author's eager 
quest was the Oicada. Primed full at storting with tho poetic 
notices of this almost fabulous insect which abound, not in the 
Orcok and Latin classics only, but in tbe poetry of all nations, 
bis head seems to have been fairly turned as he drew near to tho 
land of promise. Ilis style of writing, deficient from the first in 
sobriety and self-control, hero breaks into a strain of rhapsodical 
sound and fury which defies evorv effort to render' it into sober 

rose. In tho gardens of the Palazzo Giusli, in the land of 

'irgil and the city of Catullus, on the 5th of Juno, he “espied! 
the first nymph of llnimatodes crossing his path, besmeared 
with the soil from whence it had just risen.” * Having learnt from 
Ilis English classics to regard tbe Cicada as tbe herald and har¬ 
binger of spring, the lateness of this first birth was a puzzle ta 
his mind. A fortnight later, fancying he heard a frog quacking in 
a bush on the banks of the Po, ho found that the sound pip ! pip!" 
came from a drowsy Cicada sitting on a damp spray, who was 
attuning bis lyre to tlio stray glints that crept in among tbe dense 
soft foliage: — 

lint van this be the Cioada of one’s Bcbool days? I exclaimed. It is 
nothing liki- a ‘‘ Cirashliojipor,” as elegant writers such ns Pope and Drydeii 
lunintaiii; iiur does it hcein oh if it would “hmi,’' ns Wordsworth and 
(jocLhc wiiuM iiiiike No, it is not a “ Tree lloppor.” Cowley said it 
** dnneed.” No, I don't think it duiiecs. And it is not n Cricket, as another 
wifieaiTP, a (ieriniin, Itns it I Nor a Leaf-ericket with a curly tail, as La 
Kuiitaine illiist rates it! It iisod to turn itsoyes and w'iiik at St. Franciscus; 
but alas! its oplLvs have bocoino inniioYahlo. Well, here is iny pocket 
\irgil uud the (>.\plnnntion. These inseeta differ essentially from our 
Cirassho])poi's ; boiiig found in warm climates alone, they have not, indeed, 
any Engli^ii iiaiiio. Their liiihit, uritimi iu the (ext, of aittiiig on treeK, 
would alone make a di.>>tinciiun. lu form they are more round and 
short than our (.ir.ahsho])per; they make a iiuieh louder noise, W'hich 
begins n hen tlie sun grows IniL and continues till it sets. Their wingn 
have siKery ^lreakH, niul arc iiiurked with brown ; tho inner pair of 
twice llic length of flie outer and more variegated.” Well, but these 
arc Lord Ityron'.slV<>]i]e of the pine, making tlieir Miiniiior lives tme 
rP!iHeh!j.s song.” i’liey ore not a bit like tii« Cicada before mo, pure and 
simple. 1 must deseribe it for our northern lilorati. Well, it carried iksidf, 

I think I may say, with somewhat the air of n gigantic bee, but in form it 
cIohLiy resembled the little froth insect of (piiuksct bodges, to which it is 
near tikin. In colour it was black, elegantly lined with blood-rcd on the 
body and wing-veins, or if J.atin should be preferred, Aigru abdomims 
inciHuris a/arunitpie nervis cr/Mr/a«/its. Any way it was u (’icuda, Boinelluio 
known ns JuenuitoJvs, wiuise geiiuiic name is undecided. CtcuUa iuemalodes, 
the Jllood (.'iciida, satisfied l.itiiiieus; I'abricius baptised it Tcttigonta; and 
lately it has lieen proposed to siinimrie it J/iVuM;aia/fa, and christen it 
Ciuidvttu. Hut tliib is getting as bad as the poets.’ 

After devoting to the nature and habits of this puzzling 
insect page after pnge of rambling iiuticcs from “ tho poets " and 
naiiirali.<4t.s of ancient and modern times, our author Beams as far 
08 ever from setlliiig tho true place and alHnities of the classic 
specicH of Italy in the family of tho Oicadidui,or its identity with 
the rfVri^ of the Greek bards and uaturulists. Other vocal insects 
which he goes on to Bpi*ciry fed tho Grecian oar. There were tho leaf 
crickets, both diurnal nnd nightly. “ Tho poet Moleoger, to attune 
his lyre, souglit the golden c(u-u to capture the locust sounding his 
sweet-speaking wings with Ids feet.. .. Tho maiden sitting in sun¬ 
shine, rutile of the grasshopper commingling with the chant 
of the (Jicadm, forgets her lover and her tears ; and one poet deems 
death itself nnrepulsive should the cricket of the briar raise over 
him a monument of imperishable strophes." Not only poets, but 
musicians and men of science, have gone before our author in- 
yielding to the spell excited by these stridulent iusocts:— 

Nor is n niuHic so full of poetry nnd so w'idely honoured wholly unknown 
to Hcicncc. hluny have been the attempts to render tho songs of tbs Gross- 
lioppord in muaic. Yornin, of the Vaudois vollcj's, who died young, was, I 
believe, one of tlic first to |irodiic.o a score of tlie snatches lieard among his 
Alps, and along the sunny Riviera. Brunelli, further back, was accustomed 
to keep a bund of the Great Groeu Leaf Cricket in a cupboard, whore they 
formed nii orchestra, and whilvil theday vrith recitative. Tho enterprising 
professor idiirpod a key-iiotc, when at first a few of tho boldest would answer, 
uud gradually the whole choir struck in, and stridulated with all their 
might; refrushing interludes were obtained by a rap at the door, Rooently 
a well-known author bus testified to the pleasing nature of a solo from a 
select male of tliis spccicM, contined under a glass on the table, which, as 
his music is otily a little Jess duafuiiiug, might be preferable and more 
enjoyable than a Canary’s. 

Tho science of jihonctics may, he justly urges, bo much in¬ 
debted tu the study of the sound-organs of insects. The physicist 
and the mechanician may be enabled hereby to throw light upon 
man^ a subtle problem of acoustics, upon tbe laws of vibration 
and intonation. Tbe best part of his ^ok is perhaps that which 
treats of tho organs of sound and hearing in insects. The author s first 
original discovery from actual dissection of Tettiges at Turin wa» 
that the part usually termed the mirror in these insects is in 
reality an organ of bearin'^. Five of his seven plates are devoted 
to the organs of strldulatiou and audition in too various oilers, 
which are clearly drawn and as well defined as may he when actual 
motion, tho phenomenon sought to bo indicated, is toe very thing 
nocessarilv lacking. Plato V. shows the abdomen of a male Cicada 
dissevered from toe thorax and magnified. Tbe species (CHeada 
Plebtjaf Oliv.) being cryptotympanous, or having its drum-covera 
concealed by a lap of the dermis, this skin has been cut away 
from toe left drum, so as to expose the ribbed membarane. To 
toe hinder point of this membrane the tendon of the motor 
muscle is attached, and by its action toe ntembiane is drawn 
inward during toe music, the aoimd resulting flfom its vibration 
on each rebound. The large intomal air cavity is sensrated hy a 
diaphragm, opposite to which are seen the tnlnon or the dooda. 
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Th6 Satcu^y Beviaw. 


Aowiflg «aiiidafOMt apot of awriout eolottn, eeotially to which « 
little flyliformlbiolEaoiDiif pioeceda from th^ masgin. The btemel 
iipeot it tiiii put, which hue the eeMOtiale of an iniect ear Ja 
ehiowB hi Plate V£, the aoppoeed acoustic nerve hung connected 
with the miifor. The motion of tho abdomen when emittitig 
aannd la hidioatod hv a blur. In Plate IV. are drawn tho oigana 
of iastniinental mnaio in yaneua lo^ the peacock butterily. A 
atroi^ Bi(nifyiiig power ahowa the filed aspect of the under 
anrihoe of the aubmedian or anal vein of the fore-wing, nearest its 
inner maMin. ^is vein plays ita lima or file over the costal vein 
the bmd wing:, when the insect rubs its wings together in 
stridttlatioD* A raised pucker at the base of the hind win]?, devoid 
of aoalas, may serve, it is thought, in impressing the vibrations 
caused by the friction of these veins upon the surrounding air. 
la the death'eohead moth ^Acheronfia afropoa) the filing of the 
inner eoifaee of the lower joint of the labial palpi corresponds 
with the adjacent surface of the proboscis, by the mutual friction 
of which its ehriek is given forth. Plato VI. gives the organs 
of audition in Orthoptera and of stridulation in Ooleoptera 
and Hymenoptera, the drum of Oicadidre, the organ of emell 
in bees and gnats, and organs of circulation, variously magni¬ 
fied ; and Plate Vll. exhibits outlines of the nervous system 
in various orde» of insects, including Cicada ignis^ and I)jMcro~ 
mia ttudamna (grasshopper). These and other points of insect 
anatomy are treated* in more ample detail in the body of tho 
work, tne author's minute and patient observations being com¬ 
bined with the results of wide and careful reading. Tables of 
great value have been compiled, enabling the render to seize at a 
glance the general schema of nature comprised within the scope of 
the entomologist. The most comprehensive of these tables gives 
an exhaustive list of the genera of insects that stridulato, admir¬ 
ably classified, the nature and function of the sound organs, with 
other details of their mechanism, being distinguished, and authori¬ 
ties referred to for evidence of their vocal qualities. Other tables 
refer to the secretion of larvm or immature insects, tho excretory 
ducts, the scent organs, with their position and adjuncts, an ap¬ 
proximate scale of scent being added, in which the several odours of 
insect secretion are brought into comparison with scents well kuown 
in nature or common life, os musk, box-leaves, pine-apple or fennel, 
guano, vinegar, or ratafia. Tho problem of the antenna) possessing 
the sense of smell as well as of hearing, together with tho faculty of 
tact and mental communication, is discussed, and n list of nutliori- 
tics on both sides included in the bibliography of tho subject. 
Tho conditions of reproduction and distribution under tho laws of 
natural selection, specific evolution, and what are hero classed ns 
metaphysical incentives—the germs, t.c. of the passions implanted 
in these tiny forms—fear, rivnlrv, love, jealousy, and maternal 
care, with their varied modes of indication, come under our author's 
treatment, and testify to the wide grasp he has taken of his subject. 
With greater method in arrangement, and with the pruning knife 
applied unsparingly to liis exuberant, and at times ridiculous, over¬ 
growth of verbiage, his work would be entitled to a high place in 
the literature of insect life. 


SCHOOLS AND TI1\CHING.* 


W E have here two books either of which would by itself 
ofier a good deal of matter for retiection. lly coming 
before us together they giro occasion for comparisons and con¬ 
trasts not without importance for English society at large, aud 
fdiioily for English parents w'ho have sons to bring up. in Our 
Public Schools wo have a series of accounts of what the leading 
schools of England actually are. They, are evidently hy dilleront 
and independent writers, and apparently in each case by a writef 
who was himself at the school described ; and their testimony to 
the facts may bo taken ns competent and trustworthy. Mr. 
Fitch's Cauibridgo lectures are the exposition by a man whose 
known abilities and services give special weight to hi.s opinion of 
what he considers school teaching and discipline ought to be. 
Such a man's ideal, subject to pcrnussible diilbrences of judgment 
in this or that detail, may be taken as fairly representing the mind 
of those competent persons who have given most thought to the 
subject.. Thus, then, we may say that we have the actual and the 
ideal of English schools confronting one another. Between the 
two there is a gulf which it will take long to fill; not that wo 
.would for A moment disparage the good work that has already 
been and now is being done towards filling it, often under difli- 
cultiee which outsiders, for want of knowledge or patience, wholly 
Ibil to understand. But first let ns glance at the book of facts. 

The foundations treated of in Our Public Schoda are Eton, 
HoifoWf Winchester, Biigby, Westminster, Marlborough, and the 
Ohurteinoaae. It it hard to see on what principle these names were 
nhoaea or amiDged. We can think of no reason why, if Marl- 
borouA is included, St. Paul's, Cheltenham, and Wellington 
thoula be left out. The order of the chapters is that in which 
we bare given the names, and appears to be purely accidental. In 
one reiqpect it is unfortunate, for tno opening essay on Eton, though 
written with sufficient knowledge and in a lively style, is by tar 
tiie worst b the volume. The lively s^le has been its bane. 
Instead of the serious and temperate kind of discussion requited 
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by the oocssUni/tbe eaeayist has been tempted to adopt a smart 
leadeNwritiitf or even pamgraph*wiitliig manner and the tone of 
his obeervatmns is flippant and oaptious throtighont m is n 
partisan, and we cannot say that he is a frir one. Hardly any 
person or tlung connected with Eton eeeapes without n sneer. 
His general point of view appears to be that public schools am 
on the whole, of more than doubtful utility, and that Arnold (who 
cornea in for a little sneer too) did more loam than good by leviviog 
their credit among the well-to-do middle classes. Most puhlio 
school men. and certainly most Eton men, will think this manifestly 
absurd. We do not think so ourselves, though the view suggested u 
notour own; aud we the more regret that it uas not been put forward 
in a manner free from offence. It is an arguable opinion that the 
system of Eton is wrong in itsolf, and that such attempts as have 
been made bitborto to mend it have been^ inadequate and half¬ 
hearted. But such opinions are not legitimately maintained by 
casting supercilious ridicule on men who, whatever their in¬ 
tellectual shortcomings may have been, strove honestly to do the 
beat work they could, being what they wore, and having the work 
laid upon them under such conditions os they found. There is 
something not only unfiiir, but ungenerous, in some of this writoris 
remarks on living persona whose only crime has been the want of 
that reforming genius which is as rare among schoolmasters as 
among statesmen. Nevertheless, there is good substance in many 
of bis criticisms; but the form in which he has cast them is 
eminently fitted to prevent them from being attended to by the 
persons most concerned. As an account of Eton designed for the 
information of the public at large,' the cynical bias of the essay 
makes it, in our judgment, altogether misleading. 

A striking Contrast is presented by the chapter on Winchester. 
Tho writer of this, while admitting that it is necessary to keep 
pace with the times, is fully persuaded that in the main all is 
for the best in the best of all possible public schools. What 
little wo ourselves know about Winchester is good; but the 
high-pitched optimism of this essay seems to demand certain 
grains of salt to reduce it to anything like a common deno¬ 
mination with the others. ** As for the masters,” we are told, 
** they are a romarkably* united body, and, in spite of variety of 
age, tastes, or opinions, there has never been any hint of disagree¬ 
ment among them.” Lot us hope that these things are indeed so. 
In the chapter on Rugby there is a pood and temperately written 
account of Arnold's work. Rugby is, according to its describei, 
suffering just now from ** the lault of being a little mechanical,.” 
the usual fate of systematic reforms when the inventinp aim 
guiding spirit of the first reformer is no more there. In point of 
substantial prosperity and success, however, there seems not to bo 
much to complain of. The writer on Westminster strongly urges 
the removal of tho school into the country as the only cluiace of 
giving it a new lease of life. Certainly the present results appear 
to hi poor enouph; but the question is a burning one among those 
who are nearly interested in Westminster and its fortune, and we 
do not presume to pass any judgment of our own upon it. The 
chapter of general remarks at the end on “ Public School Educa¬ 
tion ” is perhaps the most valuable in the book. Every part of it 
is worth attention, including the final suggestion (startling as it 
' may seem at the first blush), ** that our groat public schools should 
frankly offer every facility for pupils arriving by train from the 
neiglibouring towns, spending the whole day, dining at the school, 
and returning in the evening.” Besides the reasons given by the 
essayist, it is quite possible that something of the kind may in the 
course of anotner generation, if not sooner, be forced^on one or 
more of the great schools by mere pressure of numbers. Before 
leaving this book wo must commend the outspokenness of more 
than one of tho writers as to certain questions of moral discipline 
which it is difficult to speak of at all in public, but as much worse 
as it is much easier to i^rnore. 

We pass on to Mr. Fitch's Lectures. He modestly describes 
them as of an " incomplete and provisional character.” The Ihf- 
completeness, however, is rather in the present state of the subject 
than in the author’s command of it. . Certainly there is nothing of 
haste or unripeness in his precepts. The lectures will be found 
most interesting, and deserve to be carefully studied, not only by 
persons directly concerned with instruction, but by parents 
who wish to be able to exercise an iutelligent judgment in the 
choice of schools and teachers for their children. For ouraelves, 
we could almost wish to bo of school ago again, to learn his¬ 
tory and geography from some one who could teach them after 
the pattern aet by Mr. Fitch to his audience. On the 
rational teaching of arithmetic, too, he gives excellent coun¬ 
sels not without their heariDgs, if people would see it, on 
higher mathematical teaching. For it is quite as possible 
to learn the differential calculus in a mechanic^ aud unfruitful 
way as the extraction of square roots. But ^rhaps Mr. Fitch's 
ob^Tvations on tho general conditions of school-work are oven 
more important than what he says on this or that branch of study. 
Such matters as light, arrangement of rooms, furniture, .black¬ 
boards, maps, and so forth, have been till our own time very 
much left to chance. Hero we may learn that in all these details 
the dlfiurence between the right and the wrong way is a serioua 
one. There are good hints About taking notes and the use of books 
of reference; and we may add that even in higher iastruction tho 
art of using books is far too much supposed to come by nature. 
Our young students at the Univenities must waste much time and 
lose many oppoitunities of extending their knowledge for want of 
bints which any one accustomed to work in libraries could give 
them in half an hour, but which, at things are, it is nobody's 



limiBew to gifo them. We tom i>at-H«r ^id' tom out aotil irery 
telily—fiouhed eoholars who hore siitifdF read epecifle boohe tiliey 
wem told to read, and are helplew in a lifanry or a muaeam. 

On ^e head of dlacipliiie Mr. Fitoh^e cardinal maxim ia that - of | 
all latioaal lawgivers, whether for boys or for men. Lbw> should 
he above all thi^ certain; and an ioadeqrnate lawreally enforced 
is better than a nominally adequate one wnioh is not enforced. In 
punhdiments Mr. litch wholly diaapprovos many things that are 
atill much in practice—for example, the clumsy and uniustmahe^ 
4diift of a ** general punishment" imposed on a whole class. Oor- 
ponl lamlBhinent he regards as a power to bo kept in reserve, and 
moat sparingly exerciB^, if at all, but not to m formally abro- 
gnted.* The master of a singularly wolUdiseiplined day-school 
•axanined by Mr. Fitch told him there had never been a case of 
nerpoial punishment in the acbool, but asked that this should not 
he publiuied. I do not mean to use it,’* he said; but 1 do not 
want it to be in the power of the public or the parents to say 1 am 
piedladed from using it." We need hardly say that in at least one 
«r two of our great echools corporal punishmeut, instead of being 
nppropriated to a few faults of exceptional gravity, is even at this 
day so familiar as to he in contempt. And indeed we think that 
the ordinary school system of punishments as a whole—we should 
have to use pmality in the sense of French publicists to give 
•our exact meaning—contrives to get the least disciplioaiy 
TOlue for the greatest expenditure of trouble and annoyance on 
both mastertf and bovs* part. Much of it is a survival of barbaric 
notions eff jualioe which legislators have discarded for the last half- 
•century in dealing with the worst of criminals; the chief of these 
is that the first thing needful is to punish somebody for every 
cilhnoe, the real ofiender by preference, but somebody at all events. 
We may add also that most, if not all, of our public schools have 
greatly erred in the multiplication of impracticable precepts, 
which naturally involved weightier matters in the disregard tliat 
was their inevitable portion. The climax of absurdity was reached 
by Eton, where within the last twenty years the common and | 
virtually authorized pursuits of tue school bod to bn carried on 
coder cover of transparent fictions. The mysteries of bounds and 

shirking " would r^uire an article to themselves; but they arc 
now happily abolisheu. Another precept of Mr. Fitch’s used to be 
.grievously oroken at Eton (and doubtless elsewhere)It is of 
no value to leam a thing by heart unless it is learned so ! 
thoroughly that it can be recalled without the least mistake and 
at a moment's notice." A vision of many saying lessons," half 
learnt and speedily forgotten, rises up to rebuke us. After this 
fashion the Sixth Form wore deemed, by a presumption of law 
which there were no means of testing, to make a competent 
noquuntanoe with Ovid’s Fasti ; a work feigned by long school 
tramtion to be easy Latin pootrv, as Copsar's Commentaries nre ' 
feigned to be ea^ Latin prose, by dint of much repetition I 
•of a prooesB periunctory in itself, Eton boys did and (we suppose) i 
•do get themselves in a manner saturated with Horace, whereby 
they never find out how difiicult he is. 

* Ur. Fitoh is no less instructive on the art of examinations and 
csarlcing ; but this we pass over as leading too far away, and go 
•on to call attention to what he says of the teaching of science. 
llihiisBOffood that wo prefer not to make extracts or attempt a 
•summary, W simply adviso the reading of the lecture as a whole. 
But we shall note the pregnant warning given towards the end, 
4hat ^ence " does not mean knowlodp, but Jmowledge obtained 
hy right principles, and in a particular way. You may give a 
l^OD on the future tense which shall be in tbe highest degree 
sdentifio, and you may give a lesson on the thermometer or on the 
aatellites of Jupiter which sliall not be science at all." One 
sinlucJiy verbal slip occurs in this excellent chapter, the 
attribution of the saying liy}iotheses non Jingo to ^con 
instead of Newton. Finally, there are some useful remarks 
•on the limits of what schools can be expected to do. Tbe 
flohoolmaster’s business is not to teach boys things which they 
4111 leoni better out of school, but to make them rot learners 
4x>th in school and out of* it. Neither, again,' shoidd schools 
Attempt tbe work of technical institutes. 

A welbeducated Eoglish gentleman docs not, it is true, know so much 
abontasteam engine as an engineer, nor so much about (he rotation of 
<orsps os a fanner, nor so much about book-kee]iiug os a city clerk, but lie 
a great deal more about all three than cither of them knows about 
the othear two; and this is simply because his faculty of thinking and 
observlim bos been cultivated on subjects ciiosen for their fitness as iusti ii- 
Bients ofdevelopment, and not on subjects chosen with the narrow purpo;io 
of tuning them to Immediate practical use. 

One last word of explanation and warning seoma needful. The 
BriUsb public llston complacently to the censures of educational 
msfonners on the existing practice nf schoolmaaters, and think tbe 
Abboolmastera have treated them shamefully. But the fault ia at 
Jsast half their own. After all, it i^ tbe boy’s parents who pay 
tito piptfv and they have their own indolence to blame if they wifi 
'fiilie iM|(pains to call the tnne. Education is much mote than an 
Artifieof iMimmexcial'supply and demand; and how far it ought 
that character is an open question. But it is so to d great 
AttMit At piesent; and when for two or three centuries consumers 
lliMh on paying tbe price without making, or qualifying them- 

AfdviM tba sligntest efieotual examination of the thing 

mppiiMLiit fo only astonishing that the result should he no worse 
thMi 1^1$ 'No reform of school disdplino or teaching oto nco- 
^ ^ lasting improvement if K is 
teoilMidi^ the rBotal support of home iuflueneee. How are 
•bho^oiiwtsre to inculcate industry on a boy whoso father plainly 
ghree hSm to irnddrstand that it is no matter whether he works or 
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AN ENGLISH SQUIRE.* 


inclined, we feel sure, to dwell for any length of time. ^ It iesoae. 
thing iu these days when the storyteller’s art fiaa beoome s oi l ed 
with all ignoble uses," to have a novel that is at once elever and 
innocent, that is lively and amusing, and at the same time sets up 
and maintains a high standard of morality. So well wiittSB, 
indeed, for the moat part, are these three volumes, that we osnaot 
but regret that, owing to a certain want of art, there are - one or 
two great blunders. The author certainly overcrowds^ her oanvaa. 
At one time we were getting almost bowildered with the numher of 
young ladies to whom in rapid succession wo were intioduded. 
We ielt too much os a man does who for the first time visits a 
large family, and is ushered into a drawing-e^om ia whioh are 
assembled the half-dozen daughters or so of nit dremsd 

alike, and all with the same smilo and hair and complaKiOBi Not, 
indeed, that the throe or four heroines of the story b^rs us are 
alike in their persons. They have a becoming variety, and, what 
is not always the case in novels of tbe day, keeps to her own 
eyes and hair from the first chapter to tbe last She who 
starts with a pointed chin and a creamy complexion ends with a 
chin that is still pointed and a complexion that has not ceased to 
bo creamy. She whose eyes glanced and gleamed and melted aftw 
a fashion wholly their own, did not live to see them glance and 
gleam and melt after a fashion that belonged wholly to some one 
else. There is no confusion of this kind to which we are only too 
much used ih our reading. Nevortholess, as we have said, we do feel 
at times that the stage is inconveniently crowded; and we feel a 
little put out at seeing fresh characters pressing in, whan with 
those who are already before us we are by no means so as 

we could wish. Then, moreover, we must confess that by no 
means in heroines that Miss Coleridge’s strength lies. Perhaps it is 
the knowledge of her weakness in this respect- that leads ner to 
double their number. We have before now, in the advertisement 
of a pantomime, seen a great deal made cf the fact that there were 
two clowns, two pantaloons, and two harlequins. One of each land 
used to be enough in our boyhood, and one heroine always 
satialied our youth. In the present story this excess is altoi^her 
needless, for the real hero remains a bachelor to the en£ No 
doubt lie was, at one timo, iu lore with one of the heroines, but 
unhappily ho chose the wrong one, and she treated him very ill. 
This part of the story we feel sure could have been managed a 
great deal belter, nud probably all the young ladies whom Miss 
Coleridge may niinibor ainong her readers and admirers will agree 
with us. They, at all evenls, will not approve of her leaving a hero 
a curate and a bachelor. It is a bad example for every parish in 
the kingdom, and one that must be severely censured. A hero— 
uu English hero—may undoubtedly take orders, but ^ must gat 
a wife and bring her to a rectory. A second fault in the story is 
the use that is made of a sudden death and of sick-beds to work 
great changes iu the characters. No doubt by both one and tbo 
other groat changes are wrought in real life. Nevertbeleis, in this 
part of the book Miss Coleridge is wanting in originality. She is 
following too much in a path that Miss Yonge and others of her 
class of novelists have trodden more than enough. We foel that 
she plays with the hero’s health much as a man does with his 
puppets in a show. He is pulled on to his sick-bed and off it Just 
OH the moral nature—not of himself, but of some one elae—rMoires 
that soiue influence shall be brought to bear on it from wiwut. 
We are not at all content when wo see a character who greatly 
pleases us alllicted with rheumatic fever or with a dallsacy m the 
lungs, merely in order that another person, for whom wa qare very 
little, may be reformed. Heroes are not to be treated like t^ hoy 
who of old shared in the studies of a young prince, and was 
whipped each time that the future king n^lected his task. If 
they are to be racked in their joints by rheumatism, og to be 
troubled with a bad cough, it should surely be for their own good 
that they suffer. Before we pass away from a constdamtion of 
the blemishes of this interesting stoiv, we must eyffl gira against 
such barbarous English as ''an mureliable vision." ^'Bmhla" 
and " unreliable " never were good English, and novwciia-bo nade 
good Englisb. They are, indm, only too popular with ffowtqiaMi 
correspondents, but they seem sadly out ofplaoe wlmn-nsed ly ?f Tp 
who bears a name so honoured in uterature as that of '' 

Such faults as these, serious though they otrlainlj mo, 
b(} forgiven for the general interest of the story Ona tho oBoeUom^ 
of two or three of the characters. One of those ohoreoMre lp ^ 
origiuol as it is cleverly drawn. The story ofmin the hatt 
Westmoreland squire. We at once take to ^ 
not indeed that he is very old, after aU—and irn'tium 4olm flm 
mote as, in spite of hii strong fraeia etfd iigierei»^ 
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to tbttlwtt deatbodtodioiooMiv^ 
tdmno. It St o molwoho]; tOAtter 
to^#^ 4 M^ of«ii«iMtUtd tBtftto imd, At tbo tM»t ^t, to 1 m 
wintlNirw tlio^lioroti—of tbvtt^ wo niSfi^t toy. At toon ta 
%» yo^^iWloiWOVOoU OBongh to fiiU in bw end got engngod, 
It tuoto go out SniBtiog, btvt a fall^ a&d 
inidM.' «^PbiitMn tml Suell wat the fate of Squire Lester of 
Otkhy.! ^Qiero wat thlt oontolation, that, though we had come to 
Uht mm .^iij.iiiiioh, y«t we had all along, m we have said, been 
fw the blow that wat to fall on him and on us. His 
tom, if they had been at deeply read in novels as we are, ought to 
liave been prepared too. In that ease, as most of them were very 
datlAil Itds^^lW would have felt it their duty not to fall in love. 
In the Squive’iB faaiily, as it is first preeontea to us, there is, with 
wduetdlownnoe of bvers of both sexes from without, an ample 
mqraty of intereetiBg characters for a whole novel. The real hero 
letmeiilQsXjeeter.^ eldest son in the iproup that was gathered 
together b the old mfall one Ohristmas Kvo. From first to last 
we like him, and are only vexed that he is wasted with illaess, 
ap)d rewarded with neither a rectory nor a wife. As the story 
opens we bam that, though he was the eldest among the children 

S thered in the Hall, he was not the heir to the estate, liis fattier 
d been twice married. His first wife was a Spanish lady whom 
he had married when be was still a younger son. By his elder 
brother's death he had been suddenly summoned home; she had 
given hiriA to a son in his absence and bad ^cd. The child, 
whose name was Alvar, had been brought up in Seville by his 
gra^fatber, but ss heir to an English estate ho bad, in accord¬ 
ance with his ihber's wishes, been educated as a Protesiiini, and 
had been taught to speak our tongue. The Squire had never seen 
him tUl after the story opens. Ail his atfectiem was lor the chil¬ 
dren of hu second wife, and this heir to his estate he looked upon 
as the supploDter of his favourite son Cheriton. Alvar, on his 
side, nursed a deep sense of tho wrong that had been done him 
in this long exclusion from his father's bouse. llis half- 
brothers and sisters, with tho exception of Cheriton, were 
full of the good old-fashioned English intulomnce towards a 
foreigner, and, moreover, were prepared to dislike him as taking 
the pbee of their brother, who was so justly dear to them. 
Alvar's character, the perplexities that ho is in through his entire 
imioraDce of English ways of thought, the mistakes ho makes, the 
Surdities into which he falls, the violence and sullcnnu^-s that 
disfigure his conduct, tho warm and tender kindness that redeems 
his faults—all these are described with great skill. They are 
cleverly contrasted with the virtues and the faults of his half- 
brothers and sisters, who had “ an Oakby point of view ” from 
which they regarded everything. In fact, any one who has been 
intimate with young Spaniards—especially with those who have 
lived any time in lOnglaiid—will acknowledge at once that, in do- 
lineatiog Alvars character, Miss Coleridge has been very success¬ 
ful. \Ve must admit, at the same time, that it is in the first half 
of the hook that she succeeds best with him. The high merits of 
the delineation are not equally well kept up, when, by hia father’s 
death, he becomes squire. Wo fear, how'ever, that the author does 
not hold the scales quite so impartially os she wishes between the 
English and Spanish systems of training. Certainly a squire's 
family in which, out of four sous, one takes a first-class at Oxford 
and another a double-first, shows an intelligence that is somewhat 
unusuaU On the other hand, Alvar's indilTereuce and absence of any 
active principle ofconduct, though only toocommon inBpaiti,are most 
certainly by no means universal. In Seville these defects in his 
cbaxacter may be only too true to naturo. In tho North-lilostern 
provinces there is commouly found, as is well known, real vigour 
and independence of mind. It would not bo diilicult for a 
Spanish writer to turn the tables by contrasting some of the best 
ox his young countiymon with tho'Squiro Westerns who still hero 
and there survive beneath the varnish of the nineteenth century. 

We shall not follow Miss (Joleridgo through the various scenes 
in which with much skill she brings the natures that woro so 
strongly opposed into harmony.' Cheriton, from the very first, 
with Ills natural sweetness of dispositioni was the agent by which 
this good work was done. But, as we have said, he is made, poor 
fellow, to do good chiefly by sufiering. He is indeed very hardly 
treated, hut, as he really seoms to be contented with the lot of a 
bachelor curate, in a parish, moreover, where there was an entire 
look of youDg^ ladies, no one else, we suppose, has a right to com¬ 
plain. Oh principle, however, we protest against such a melan¬ 
choly end to a hero. 

There are two other very good characters in the hook on which 
we can only touch. Cheriton's next brother, Jack, is a clever 
description of the radical Oxonian. At school he had been 
devoted to his young house-master, and wrote essays for his benefit, 
one .^ which vi^ entitled On tbo Evils inherent in every exist¬ 
ing Form of Government.” He had not been many months at the 
University before he had learnt, we are told, whenever he looked 
at pictures^ to find fault correctly with what would have naturally 
\miOL plsismg to him, and to admire much what a few months 
hafora he would have thought hideous. There are many touches 
oftths somelciad which we strongly recommend to tbo notice of 
tbejiihlor zeadsrs in the Union Society. SUU batter drawn is an 
old iVestmeieland panon, who is very slowly brought into a state 
thatmde soma approach to decent behaviour by his aflection for 
hii xiifoe and the hero. Sho persuades him to let her start a 
Simday joho^ Up to that timp there had been no sdiool of any 
I 4 nd<ln-] 4 s parisli*. He went round to the cottages^ and rap]^ at 
each door with his dog-whip, caUingout, ^£h, Betty, there's a 


gsni^ tusw mart in Bldarthwjiitnr «ing 

to tom idl llw aUUnd into toMm wait 

up, and send thsBi ovse to my honse on Bnnday monih^ m m 
give a penny to the desoest, and a Ikkiiqr 
miodlusiiianiMn.” So pleased is he with the wsult* thnt mt 
he exdainis, must set about learning the Gateehism 
Herein, by the way, hb reminds us of that benevoleni sc cl es i s a» 
GU Peres, who undertook to teach hia nephew, Gil Ifisa, ^ 

** ee qui ne lui fiit pas moins utile qu'd moi; ew, an me wisa n t 
oonnaitre mes lettres, il so remit d la lootuxe, qUTl avail toi\)onin 
fort n6glig6o.” 

Had we more space at our command we could dwell on other 
characters in too hook, which, though of less importance, ara 
nevertodess deverly drawn. As it is, we must be content with 
recommending theoe three volumes to the attention of all those 
who voluntarily read novola. 'Wo fool sure that, unless their tasto 
has b^n spoilt by the corrupting literature that is top common, 
they will read them in spite of tbeir faults, which are ssrioua 
enough, with interest and pleasure. 


THE HAMILTON PAPERS.* 

TTIO none of its members is the Oamden Society more indebted 
X than to Its present Director, Mr. S. K. Gardiner, for interesting 
additions to its scries of publications. Nor will many studento 
of English histoiy be inclined to demur to any judgment which 
tho highest living authority on tho earlier Stuart and Civil War 
periods may offer or imply, concerning the value of documentary 
materials belonging to toe times in question. The volume boforo 
US is nevertheless likely to dis^point readers who, in a col¬ 
lection of papers edited by Mr. Gtardinor, might not unnaturally 
expect to find one of two things—some really now matter, or 
some really now light. The earlier half of this volume will 
be lucid enough to those who take tho bint given in Mr. Gardiner's . 
laconic preface, and compare with the letters of tho Marquess of 
Hamilton, now first printed for tho Camden Society, toe letters of 
King Charles L, together ^ith the other documents and the*con¬ 
necting observations, in Burnet's still most readable Mamoirs ofth^ 
JJukeH of J/amiltan. But it will, we think, be found at tho same 
time that little of importance is added by the publication of the 
original complaints or the unfortunate High Oommiarioner to what 
was already Known from Burnet, though the latter may as a bio¬ 
grapher have had his own shrewd reo-sons for not printing too> 
many papers “ so full and so particular,” as he says these are, “ to 
the Advices and Advortisemonis ” which they contain. In tho 
middle of p. io6 of Mr. Gardiner’s volume, however, his series at 
documents suddenly, and without more than a marginal note of * 
warning, takes a leap of a whole lustrum; and we find ourselves- 
in days when tho qiiestlon was no longer as to who would take tho 
Kinga Covenant, out as to whether tho King would take th& 
Covenant himself. The large majority of tho letters which follow 
belong to the year 1648—perhaps, on the whole, the yfox of 
English history of which it is at once tho most difficult 
and the most interesting to study tho various political transactions 
as a continuous whole. One might have hoped that, so for at least 
os hie own documents are concerned, the editor of the Hamilton 
Papers, following the example set by himself as editor of the 
Papers Concerning the Pchitimis between England and Germony •» 
1618-IU, would supply a sufficient connecting thread, with¬ 
out, of course, anticipating tho results of any more wide-spreadioff 
labours in which he is engaged. At all events, Mr. Gardiner aod 
the Camden Bociety have accustomed us to rather more liberal 
notions of editing ” than this volume exemplifies. Instautaneoua 
deciphering without a key is a.<(siiredly not to be expected even 
front experts; but what possible profit can result from the print¬ 
ing of sucih a passage as tho following, even in the publications of 
tho most learned of historical Societies ?— 

lint I list VC bad no bearing nor discourHU but civilities, except a littli to 
privut with »o, AvJiicb was interrupted d 84, X07, y su', s6‘', w 81, as', 57,9, 
a6" but 1 can give no certainty. 

By tho way, is “ sergeants *’ a very hazardous conjecture for tha 
queried gerganes ” in p. 74 ? 

We used just now the epithet" unfortunate” in speaking of the first,, 
and, so far at least ns the vicissitudes of hia career are concerned, 
the most memorable, of the Dukes of Hamilton. For, though wa 
are strongly inclined to agree with Mr. Masson that llamilton'a 
ability was^ " on the whole, cbielly of that kind which might coma 
from mingling with men personally, with the advantage of beu^ 
a Marquis and of the bbod-royol,” yet his iU-succesa and hia 
calamities cannot but bo in tho main imputed to times whiclk 
were too much out of joint to be set right even by a statesman¬ 
ship of far larger calibre than his. He is doubly unfortunate to 
the peculiar difficulty which must at tho present day beset any 
attempt to render justice both to the ability which he indisputably 
possessed and to the loyal spirit by which we believe him to have 
been at all times actuated. On the moat critical ocenrion in toe 
whole course of his ill-fated Commusionershipj ho«conduoted an 
Utterly hopeless case with so much acumen, vigour, and dignity, 
as to elicit from an opponent of bis policy the confession that, ** iz 
the King have many such men, he is a well-served prince.” Yet 

* 7'he Itamiliion Papers ; being Selections from Original Let^rs in the 
Possession of His Grace Ae Duke of Hamilton and Brandon f relating to^e 
pmrs x 638 -t 65 o. Edited by* iS. R. Gardiner. Printed fur tbe Camden A 
Sooiety. x88a f 






The Satofiiay Jbvie#. 




Jw liAd Defer expected aojthiog but utter ibilure at the Glasgow 
' Oeimil Aasembljr, his account of which, written to King Obarles 
«D the day after Its opening, is worth extracting from one 'Of 
the most eurious of the utters contained in Mr. Gardiner's 
connexion:*- 
Most saorkd SoucitASc. 

1 esme to this toun on Ssterday the 17, nber ther sr snch a omo assem¬ 
bled togidder, and thatt in shucn cquippage ae 1 darn boldlie afflrma ueuer 
anett sines Cbristianitio uaa profosaed to treatt In eclesiastick affurea. The 
anosea of this meeting oan proufe no other than that uich 1 haue formarlie 
mentioned, and 1 uillnot trubill your Mat*^ uith rcpetitiones of that uich ia 
eo onpleiing. 

Yeistarday the ax nos the day apoynted for the dounalUing of the asscm- 
hlie. Aeeordinglie ue matt, and trculie Sir, my roule uaa never sador 
than to ele ahaoh a sight, not ouna goune a mongst the whoU Qsmpante, 
mania suorda, but maoio more dagucrs (mont of them liauing left the guns 
and pistoles In ther lodgings); the number of the pretended members ar 
about ado, eoChe one of this nath tou, sumo 3, same 4 assessores, u'ho pro¬ 
tends not to haue uoyco, but onlio ar cume to argue and assist the Com¬ 
missioners, but the true rasouno is to mak upo a groatt and confused mul- 
titud, and 1 uiU ade a roost ignorant on, fur sumo Coromissioners ther ar, 
who can neathcr urytt nor read, the most part being totallie uoyd of 
learning, but resolued to follou the opinion of thes feu ministers uho nre- 
Send to be learned, and iliocs be tlio most rigid and seditious ]iuritanuo tnatt 
liueth. What then can be expected but a totall disobedience to authoritic, 
if not a present rebellion, yett this is no moro then that uich your 
MaU heatn had Just rosone inis longe tyme to loke for, uich I uoold nut so 
much aprehend ir 1 did not find so greatt ano inclination in the bodie of 
3H>orGonsall to goe a Iragst ther uay, for belife me, Sir, ther is no puritan 
minister of them all who uoold more uillinglie be fredof Kpisiiopull gouern- 
anee tlien they uoold, uhoos full fit is] that this unluckie busiuos is cume 
to this height. 

In general, howefor, he performed with no contemptible skill 
what may or may hot be a morally contemptible task, but what 
fit all events ia one which moat practical politicians are, at one 
stage or another of their career, called upon to execute. In other 
words, be contrived to gain time by negotiating, while all along 
conflnced that bis endem-ours were porlectly useless for averting 
, rebellion, and that no other means were left for teaching his 
countrymen '^obedianes” except the ultima ratio of cubing 
Chem^hy foorse." Head under tho light of such disclosures, the 
fiiguihent contained in another of llnmilton's letters certainly 
gains strength—that the Covenantors would interpret the proro¬ 
gation of the Edinbuigh Assombly as a proof that the King 
■ever intended any of ue otlers made in his proclamations and 
declaratioDB to' he really carried out; while the virtuous indig¬ 
nation of the following passage in the High Ooiumissioiier's 
opening speech at Glasgow, as printed by Burnet, becomes just a 
trifle theatrical:— 

The next falsa, and *ndecd foul and devilish Surmize, wherewith His 
good Subjects have been misled, is, that nothing promised in His Mmestics 
dost most Qraeious Proclamation (though most ungraciously received) was 
ever intended to be performed, nny, not the Assembly it self; but that 
only Time was to be gained, till Ilis Majesty hy Arms might oppress this 
His Own Native Kingdom; than which Ueiiort Hell it aelz could not have 
raised a blacker and fislser. 

On the whole, his success in ** holding off," ns he calls it, for so 
loop the inevitable outbreak, although in the meantime he had to 

uink ” even at tho ** oickett and nccurssed ministers ” in whom ho 
xecogfoized the source of all the country's evils, proves him to have 
oerved his sovereign discieetlv as well as loyally. Doubtless much 
of this Buocese was attributable to a manner which must have well 
oorresponded to the grandeur of his station—a station too near tho 
throne to a^ow Charles I. in the days of his adversity to judge 
Hamilton with the generosity he had had to spare for him in 
better times. Clarendon has, with his usual effectiveness, de- 
acribed the mingled gravity, courtesy, and simplicity of Hamil¬ 
ton's manner; and Burnet takes occasion to contrast his self- 
restmint in speech with the volubility of the Earl of Lanerick, 
aftttwarde second Duke. It may at tirst sight seem strange, but 
it is of course perfectly natural, that in tho first Duke's letters to 
the King we ehould lose sight of the diplomatic ability of the 
fimuer in the midst of his complaints, certain to prove acceptable 
to his royal master, of these people by^ me more heated " {tic) 
**then euer ante uas." If no representative of royiutj has ever 
had greater difBcnlriea to contend against, neither has any proaned 
more loudly to his master over the task imposed upon him, and 
thns himself more peraistentlv contributed to widen the* breach 
which it ^ould have been t^e desire of both to fill. He thus 
contemptuously refers to what in his opinion is merely the yira- 
tended religious character of the Covenanters’ movement, as if of 
set puij^mee to inflamo the King's own religious prejudices 

lit is nott to euidant and apeires playnlie thatt ther hes beino same uhat 
talas intenditt more then the prosenistinit of nsligiou; for God knoett 
thatt heath onlia senied to blind the nlgar; for 1 cano aeaure your ila*‘^ 
thatt this Gouenant of tberes is intended so to liuke this uioked people to- 
^l^ther os they roeoioe neoer to obay ante of your commands nor of 

yonr socsessoures bot abneh as shall be plcsing to them selfes, and of uhat 
oaLgorous consequens this, is your Ma**^ can best judge. 

And 80, cattrum centto 

^ To find a rsmedie for this so great aoUl, I can sea none, exsepb Itt bo hy 
Asc^ 

P^bfijps ihediardest of his trials was one wHch even Irish Viee- 
find Chief Seeretaries have never had to bear—namelyf that 
hfi could dud no native lawyers to do the work of the Crown 
on 00 oMuportast an occaeion as that of the Glasgow General 
AnwHOldyi the**OIerke Beguter" be considhis *‘a noorse in-* 
ikMmiMiittlMli anio Oouenaoter.'’ Sir Lswis Stewart bao declared 
thdogh he la leady.to keep hla back-door opao, any 
fuddio afpaaiaoea on hia in nehalf of Epiaoopaey woula 


lose Itiip the whole of hia practice In Soottand t and anothoi 
lawyer, <^on Gilxnurei'’ has used thA'^saiM hnopenihla Otgu* 
ment. The best man of all for the K^^a pmmoaa wo^dd M 
Sir Xhomoa Kicolson; " hot euen he, idio never t$ non had fU 
reUgioune, pretends ecruplee in contienoe* nor citti X nithhim in 
anie nay preuaile." It might perhaps have oeen weU loi dBamli ton 
bad it been possible for one who was like Miiiaelf bewKondiet 
and a patriot to abstain, after the attempt at force had toi^ ool* 
lapsed, from seeking to hasten the reconciliation on Which the 
King's visit to Scotlaod in 1641 was expected to setthe seaL 
Though his loyalty was solemnly vindicated by Act of Parlismetit, 
it was no longer a loyalty altogether acceptable to King Oharlee 
—a prince who, ss the history of his relations with Hamilton 
helps to show, found it even more difficult to he just thaii to bs 
gonerous. But we have less need to dwell on the strange and 
obscure episode of the arrest of the Duke of Hamilton and his 
brother at Oxford in 1643, inasmuch as, nator^y enough, no doou- 
monts of that date occur in Mr. Garffiner’s flUection. We may 
add that, ns might be expected, Hamilton'e letters contain only 
a passing reference to the relations between the Oovenanters and 
certain Inglish nobillnioii" in the period between tite first and 
second Scottish ** wars.” This reference is in a letter of Hay, 
1639; not long after which date the eorely-tried .etatesman 
had the happiness of being allowed to withdraw for a time from 
public employment. 

The interest of the latter part of this volume lies, we think, 
chiefly in tho evidence once more furnished by it of the trickiness 
and insincerity of Oharlea I. at a time when, it is but fair to oott- 
fess, few men would have held fast to what was noblest in their 
natures. It is easier for a king, especially when trained ia the 
grand Spanish manners, to keep his countenance on the receipt of a 
fatal piece of news over a game of chess, than to deal fairly and can¬ 
didly oy rebels bidding against one another for the makeweight of bis 
acceptance of their terms. And it must have been more especiallj 
difficult for Charles I., who siucerely believed in hia mission, to 
think it at an end when the news reached him, as it reached the 
Earl of Lanerick in Scotland, that 


the juiicto of Indopcndanta have held tlirice in prluate since Thursday last, 
but haue not, as 1 keare, concluded anything, only 'tis reported they haun 
amongst thomsolvcH noted for Monarchy, niid then, the questioa being who 
should hce tho Monarch, Martin suyd if wee must haue that gouemment 
wee bad better huuu this Kiii^ and oblige him then to haue btui obtruded 
on us by the Scotts, and owe bis roslitiition to them. 

Indeed time seemed very swiftly to have brought to Oharles an 
opportunity of vengeance upon the Scots after their surrender, or 
betrayal, of his person—almost too swiftly, inasmuch as the very 
Cavaliers resented the participation in the so-called Second Civil 
War of ** that perfideus mercenarie nation." As is well known, 
the ** rowtid nnturall malice in the hartis ” of Eufj^lishmen of all 
parties was abundantly satisfied by the result o? the battle of 
Breston; and soon afterwards the first Duke of Hamilton was 
once more a prisoner, this time doomed to await the day on which 
he was to pay the last penalty of his much-doubted and' much- 
onduring loyalty. 

Some curious information concerning the fleet, top;ether,with a 
noticeable inference to the business of the King's being paytoned,** 
will be found in a letter dated June 24tb , 1648, of which tho 
greater part has boon deciphered by klr. Gardiner. There are other 
things in this collection of which he will no doubt make good 
use before he permits the crowning volumes of his important 
historicnl work to see the light of diiy. Meanwhile, we can only 
wish that he had found leisure ana inclination to enhance the 
attraction which such a volume as these Hamilton Paptrt must 
possess for those who like to hear politicians of the post sneakinir 
and to Bee them writing fur themselves. That they should spall 
for themselves likewise is a matter of course for writers of 
the Fantastic age. At the same time, we have rarely been so 
much diverted wiUi any spelling as with that of the first Duke of 
Hamilton. Perhaps his principles of orthography, which Oxford 
had failed to regulate, had been' hopelessly vitiated daring hia 
German campaign under Gustavus Aaolphus, from whbh no man 
could have brought back any single language unmaiigled or 
unspoilt. 


DIXON’S ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY.* ^ * 

W E said of the first volume of this work that its author is as 
yet hut on the threshold of on enterprise which will ood- 
tribule largely to our exact knowledge of English Ohuroh histoiy 
from the Hoformation downwards {Saturday Htvitw, July 27, 
1878). Mr. Dixon has spent nearly throe years in preparing a 
second volume, which brin^ down his narrative only to an fiarly 
period in Edward VI.’b reign—that is, from the year ipB to 
1548. AVorkiug at this rate we know not how to hope that he 
wiU live to complete the labour which he has boldly undeftidEen, 
and for the adequate completion of which he is well fundshed 
with the most essentiar qualitiea—diHgenoe, loyS'Of truth, kftbite 
of patient research, knowledge of human nature, and de^ imii* 
patby with it in its higher aspects. For imwtialil^ Mr. Dixon 
would doubtless be I0& to claim much greut, if by that torm tie 
meant the fSUse liberality which, dlseemlng howipnoh might be sikl 
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Hie Beview. 


tldesof An inipertAnt qu^tiooi IaiIov to commit the writer* 
to ,ettber nf them wubout retem^ Bejro&d a doubt; our autbor 
vierii -bienAlioiiAl Oboreh from wbat inoant phraseology would be 
called ^ AA Angbean standpobt^ He is proud of her primitive 
iadependenoet And not unwiUing to pav a heavy price for the le^ 
oov^ cCher liberties from the grasp of usuzpaUon, whetlier ezer* 
cised by 1 Ibreign prelate or a temporal ruler. The result of the 
English Bcformatlon is with him little better than the exchange of 
one hard master for another; so that in Henry VIIL, in Orumwel, in 
the eomtien of Edward VI., he finds no more to praise than in a 
^Gregory Vll. or Innocent HI. But hero we are glad to observe a 
marked improvement both in tone and spirit in this second volume 
ae coatoUitod with the first. Passages there wore in the former 
boc^y written with so much bitterueas of feeling against the over¬ 
bearing tyranta and timid slaves of Henry Vlii.'B reign, that we 
'OOttld not help asking Mr. Bixon what useTul end they were likely 
to answer} we even^eemed them a little unbecoming the position 
of one who is the inAiubent of a parish , and in some sort a dig¬ 
nitary of the Church. We do not imagine that he was moved by 
our remonatranoesy but rather by his own sense of the fitness of 
things. Oertain it is that iu the second volume his tone is widely 
difl'arenty under provocations at least os great. Even when, in its 
sure but rilent coursey a just judgment had overtaken that great 
transgressor Thomas Orumwel; when in the net he had made for 
others—a Bill of Attainder—his own feet were at lengthy taken ; 
there is no undue exultation over the wretched man's fate, but 
rather a tinge of natural compassion for a fall so sudden and so 
terrible. ** A revolutionist who is nothing but a revolutionist— 
like a conqueror who deiiends only on his sword—uiiist go on or 
perish.’* riucb is the sutHcient moral of that unbnppy career. 

The special subject of the second volume is the suppression of 
tbe monastic houses, great and small. Mr. Dixon points out that 
the details of that momentous re\*oiutiou have never yet been 
Inought together, and he has hod to collect his materials from 
many scattered sources, chiefly from unpublisliod Stato papers. 
Certainly tbe talc is monotonous and fraught with sadness, but it 
is right for us to realize the fact that those leviathans of sacrilege— 
the jEtussolls, the Audle^'s, the Seymours, and the Dudleys—only 
appropriated on a larpc scale spoils that were shared more or 
Jess by almost every gentle family in the kingdom. If, as bas 
been sometimes observed, thu houses of those who were enriched 
by the estates of thomoimst cries were soon made desolate, the punish¬ 
ment must have extended more widely than is usually supposed. 
EcclesiasticB, for the most part, kept their hands clean from this pol¬ 
lution. Ivitohin of Llaudaff stands pretty, much ulone under this 
evil imputation. Uranmer made “ a good pennyworth ” of Kiik- 
etally toe gem of the yet limpid Aire. Thirlby took a single 
manor from Westminster when be passed on from that short-lived 
«ee to Norwich. Moat of the other exchanges (usually of gold fur 
brass) were forced on the bishops at every vacancy up to the very 
close of Elizabeth's reign: so that before Bishop Andrewes was 
jtreferred to Chichester in 1605, he had already thrice refused a 
biabopric on terms which his conscience abhorred. It is seasuuabio 
to be reminded by our author that what was popularly culled the 
ipft of an abbtiy from the king included not the lauds, but only 
the site and so much of the monastic buildings as Crumwol's 
visitors left standing after they had seized the plate and jew'cls, 
and bad sold the very lead from tbe roof. In some cases, however, 
even this was a noble gift, as, for example, the fields and gardens 
granted to Iiord Kussell, which extended from Covent Garden 
northward as far as what is now Euston Square; sometimes it was 
<of but slight value. Wo commend to our reuders the weary catalogue 
of spoilers of the monasteries compiled by Mr. Dixon's core, and 
congratulate those who find no ancestor of their own on the in¬ 
auspicious roll of these new monastics." 

The political and civil events of the times are touched with a 
light handy and are fairly enough regarded as familiar to Mr. 
Dixon’s readers. Thus a single clause despatches the sorry story 
of tbe King’s fifth consort —** By this time Catherine Howard had 
avenged the former W'ives of Henry ”; and nothing seems to tempt 
our author from this judicious parsimony save the desire to cast a 
dart at the very vulnerable armour of Mr. Eruude, the ouly 
defender that Henry VIll. bos found, or is likely to find, iu our day. 
Mr. Dixon’s summary of that monarch's character and its infiucnce 
on those about him is written though tfully, and all'ords uii ud^uatc 
specimen of his style when at its beat:— 

lleury was indeed tlio man who was Ihtcst to direct the revoliifion of the 
ridi ag^DSt the poor. 11is iitu])enduus will was guided by certain primnrj* 
and unfailing instincts; his lieree temper would brook the domination of no 
human being. The subtlest fiattery toilod to insinuate itself into him, the 
haughtieet spiritsgot no hold upon him ; arduous or splendid services uwuke 
in him no sentiment of royal coulidcncc. Tho proud Wolscy, the astute 
Crumwel, to whom in succession he seemed to have abdicated his kingsliip, 
ibutul that they had no more power over him than the Inst dicer whom 
hs bad enriclisd. When he met uith a ceuscienoe that resisted his enor- 
mlties bis resentment was implacable. . . . The well-known linea¬ 

ments of this monarch expressed his character. That largo aud hwelliiig 
brow, on which tbe clouds of wrath and tbe lines of h.'irdncaa might 
come fbrth at my moment; tlioso steep and Teroclous eyes; that small, 
fiUt meutb, close buttoned, es if to prevent the exnluaiou of perpetual 
cbuler; these give the physiognomy of a remarkable man, but not of a 
gieot Aan. Them is no noble nistury written in them; and though well 
mined, they lack the elohmess of Hue which has often traced in a bonie- 
Uer visage tbe rsildenoe of a lofty intellect. A great tyrant tries the 
natm^ of men 1 nor have we the right, if wo witness, to exnlt over, tbe 
spsoteela 01' the humiliations, tbe frailties, or the crimes of thoee whose 
Isara, whose cupidity, whose arrogance were excited b^' ouch a aovereign 
aa Henry. Under him all were distorted, all were made worse than 
thV would have been. It is the last baseness of tyranny not to per¬ 


ceive genius, or Beneoa sud of Lucan the slaugbterw was Henry 

the Eighth laid the fimndatione of his revblutimi in the English Erasmus, 
•Ai set up ttogatse thereof in the English Fetoarob. 

This u good vigoTOua writing, hut wa fear that tho gallant 
Surrey made a very English Petrarch indeed. Sir Thomas^ Mm 
lacked but the delicate grace of Erasmup to be hU equal in wit 
and scholarahip, ae he infinitely surpass^ Erasmus in courage and 
itoness of purpose. 

We could more readily allow the benefit of the excuse suggMted 
by Mr. Dixon in the above extract for Archbishop Oianmer, if he 
had mointfdued consistency and independence in the twp succeed* 
log reigns. But we fear that Dean Hook's meture of the man ia 
far more exact than any that our author's tenderness would permit 
him to draw. Oranmor seems to have been the ever-ready tool of 
men for worse than himself—of tho Protector Somerset and then of 
Dudley Duke of Northumberland, no loss than of Crumwel and 
his master. Mr. Dixon clearly looks onward with dismay to the 
tale he will have boreailter to report of those recantations by the 
Primate at Oxford which so sorely tried Doan Hook's honest and 
robust temperament. While ruuiting the terrible circumstanoea 
of Anne Askhw's death, at which Shaxton, the degraded Bislion of 
Salisbury, had to preach a sermon which was to be his own public 
act of penance, we rend that “ he was the first English bishop that, 
had ever made so pitiable a public figure "; would he had been tbe 
last! Not hut that Oraumer could use brave words enough on 
safe occasions, but it must be to persons considerably his inleriore 
in rank. Ho had a dispute, for instance, with the prebendaries of 
the new foundation at Canterbury, aud lakes the opportunity, 
when writing to Crumwel, by way of whetting (if there were any 
need) the Vicegerent's insatiablo greed, to ad visa the suppression of 
tho wholo order. ** Experience has long shown that prebendaries 
are a set of men that spend their time in idleness. A prebendaiy 
is commonly neither a learner nor a teacher, but a good viander. 
Tbe beginning of prebondarios was proposed for the maiutenance 
of good learning aud good conversation; and so were religious 
men [t.c. monks]. But the one state is os much abused as the 
other; they may perish together.'’ Mr. Dixon’s comment on this 
precious counsel is probably intended for members of the Cathedral 
Uomraissioii: a later age there whs left tlio happy device of 

exploding the substance knd retaining the name of the disputed 
dignity." I'hougb prebendaries (now so called a non prabenth) 
can be no longer viaiiders, most of us know a ,few Cathedral 
precincts wherein sacred learning yet lingers, not os yet dis¬ 
endowed. Only, after such language as this, let us hear 00 mom 
of Cmnrner being an unwilling or appalled spectator of theCbuicb 
rohiHiry which he thus nbsululely invites. 

Stephen Gardiner appears, on tho wholo, to attract the largest 
share of our author's esteem,nud that fur a reason which none con 
deem inconsiderable. lie believes that ** wily Winchester’’ (Fox. 
was great at ulliterntiun, if at nothing else) was tho only public 
man in that generation who knew his own mind and kept to it. 
Connected with flonry through Elizabeth of York his mother, in 
some siuistrous way, Gardiner grew up at Court ns a sort of un¬ 
recognized cousin, and learnt early the art of walking warily on a 
slippery path. liuiug tho elder man, aud not the less able, he 
probably moulded Henry's mind when the rejection of the 
Dopes supremacy with him was transformed from a mere poli¬ 
tical convenience into a wholesome and necessary doctrine. It 
is hard to believe that any patriotic Englishman, whether 
])rieBt or laic, could couietnplate unmoved the tyrannical usur¬ 
pations and intolerable exactions of the Papal see, which' had 
Dover, save for le^s than five years (a.d, 1154-9), 
by a naiivo of our island. All orders of the dexgy paid to 
Jtome the first-fruits, which then really represented tne first 
year’s income, livery yejir (even tho first, when they re¬ 
ceived nothing) the tentks went the Baine way; English bishop¬ 
rics and great preferments w'ere reserved, often ui plurality, 
for foreign, cliiofiy fur Italian, priests; all monastic houses, all 
friaries, were exempt from episcopal jurisdiction. No mom 
popular act was ever carried out than tho abrogation of these in¬ 
tolerable burdmis; and iu this work Gardiner wont heartily with 
liis ruyal niaster. Tho bitter enmity which had ever sutisisled 
between tho secular clergy and the regulars would make him in- 
dill'erent to tho fate of those who had long been thorns in the 
bishops’ side; but a change in tbe doctrine of the Ohurch he m- 
sistod to tho uttermost; the denial of Transiihstantiation in the 
sacred elements seemed to him nothing less than a formal renounc¬ 
ing of the whole Christian faith. For that faith, as understood 
by him, he endured imprisonment throughout Edward VL’s reign, 
and, if the necessity hud been laid upon him, ho would not have 
^fused to die. When we come to Mary's reign Mr. Dixon may find 
it harder to vindicate Gardiner's entire consiatency. He had agmn 
to submit to tho supremacy of Rome, and that not only as one of the 
chief prelates of England, but as Chancellor of the realm aud vii> 
tually Prime Minister. Yet even then, it must be rememherad, 
ho opposed tho Spanish match to the utmost of his power; and, so 
long as be Lived, tbe demon of persecution was kept fast bound. 
The guilt of exciting the unbnppy Queen to the deeds of blood 
which have made her name a oy word of infamy rests, not with 
Gardiner, but with the Spanish counsellors who came over with 
Philip, aud we fear we must add with Cardinal Pole, whose well- 
nigh unparalleled misfortunes have procured for his memoiy aa 
indiilgeiico which, on his own merits, he could hardly lay claim to. 

Every page of .this volume con^ns fresh materials for the bis* 
tory of the critical era of which it treats, and onbances our respect 
for the wriier'a industry and sound judgment Among the latsit 



of tbe e?«Dto recorded ia the introduellofi ioto ParliemeDt of ;the 
diftft of the greatcBt ^ far of the productiohe of the SJojirliBh ^ 
formation—the first Frayer 4 >ook of hidward VI., the work m a 
Commission sittinp^ at win^r ORitl«| comistiiig of eiz biahopa 
and six doctors, with the Primate at their head. Of these divines 
Mr. Dixon truly says, They bad good nodela and good sourees 
of principles, and the researches of the present ^eat school 
of lituigical writers have proved that they neither feared nor were 
unable to ascend to the highest Christian antiquity in search of 
purity.*’ To this most just conclusion he is led by a careful review 
of the ancient sources to which the Oommissionera resorted, 
which were ohieQy, though not exclusively, the liturgies of the 
Latin Ohurch. From Leo the Great ( a.j> 440-461), whose Tome ” 
such good service at the Fourth General Council, and who seems 
to have first revised Oolleets of an earlier date, Mr. Dixon possos in 
review the Sacramontaries of Gelauus (A.n. 402-496) and of Gregory 
the Great (a.]>. 590-604). Then from the Koman Service-book, as 
modided by Gregory Vll. (a.d. 1073-1085), ho comes to Cardinal 
Quiraon’a Broviary of 1535, purged as it was too thoroughly to be 
cormally accepted by the Church of Home, and so at length to the 
TridentJoe Breviary of 1568. Nothing can well be more iustrue- 
tive tban Mr. Dixon's discussion of the whole subject, especially 
hia clear contention that the Oanoniod Hours wore from first to 
last a munastie arrangement, rather interfering with and confusing 
the order of public service in parish churches. 

In our examination of bis former volume we ventured to remon- 
etrate with our author on certain mannerisms and tricks of style, 
wldch seemed incongruous in a serious work like the present. We 
cannot say that the second volume is quite free from this class of 
they are less freauently met with than before. There is 
in Mr. Dixon a certain dry numour which tempers his natural io- 
dignatioD when he has to describe acts of fiagrant wickedness, and 
which sometimes seems a littlo out of place. The exjiloits of 
London and Legh and Layton, tho tools of tyranny who visited the 
monasteries, their rapacity, their falsehood, their vile hypocrisy, are 
told in a mock-heroic strain which we could not quite enjoy. But 
the author is master of a species of irony so subtle that wo liardly 
know at times whether he is in jest or earnest. At whom is he 
poking fun in the following passage P Not surely at Leland, to 
whom we are indebted for many n characteristic note of time or 
place which, but for his ill-requited zeal, would have been swept 
away from memory:— 

Ko sooner wore tho monasteries dostroyefl and ilieir libraries scattered to 
tbs winds than the great antiquarian was l>egiin. In tlio hegiiiuin£; of 
the year 1545 John Leland presented his New Year’s Gift **) the Kinji;. This 
vnhappy uiaii, a olcrgyraon, one of that inexplicable race wlio haunt old 
libraries, crawl around inuulderiug wnlK dwell among tombs, and for no 
earthly advantoge lose their youth, their eyes, their nerves, in poring over 
* tho various relics of departed ages; who li'uld a life to he well sijcnt in clear- 
ing an inocription or roetitying a date; who maintain that what is o]<l is 
venerable j and who sometimes publish a book at the cost of their suhstanev, 
that they may preserro some portion of tho post from the devouring vitality 
ot tile present. 

It is a little too bad to laugh at those harmless enthusiasts who 
supply the rough materials which are built up into a fabric such an 
this fair history. We observe that Mr. Dixon has appended an 
index, which might be made more complete, to serve both his 
.volumes. It is to he hoped that so unusual a course in not designed 
to prepare us for much delay in bringing out future instalments of 
Ida work. We believe that Mr. Dixon is already weU advanced 
is middle life, and bis task is hard and tedious. It would bo 
aad—^we must say it once more—if his labours, like Macaulay’s, 
should ^ broken off in tho midst, through a roiscalculation of the 
powers of human endurance, or wilful blindiioss to the (light of 
time. 


A MODERN GREEK NOVEL.* 

f pHE War of Liberation is to a Greek of to-day what tho 
JL defeat of the Persians was to his forefathers—i^reuiiniscenoo 
of glorious achievements and an incitement to further efibrts in 
the cause of national freedom. An appeal to the memory of the 
bnve men who fell at Marathon was a rhetorical device of sure 
sod certain efiect in andont Athens, as we know from the speeches 
of thdr orators; and their modem descendants are equally safe in 
alluding to tho massacre of Scio, tho sieges of Misaoloughi, or 
indeed to dmost any of the events that marked the phases of the 
m^ovable struggle that lasted from 1821 to 1827. There is this 
^fiferenoe, however, between the two cases. Tho speakers who 
descanted on Marathon in the days of Philip of Macedon appealed 
to memories which had become almost as vague and distant as 
those of the Spanish Armada are to Englishmen. Memories of 
the War of Liberation, however, are still as real to Greeks as 
those of the Napoleonie campai^^ns in Prussia am to Germans. 
Thera must be old men still living whose childish recollections 
MOiJl the daily danger of death and outrage in which the whole 
Action lived for netu’ly seven veon. We in England have totally 
ife^tten the enthusiasm for Greece that was kmiled daring that 
jpeAd. We had then not long escaped from a threatened invasion 
cf'iQArAwn country; tha inlmbitants of the coasts of Kent and 
SfltiMdmd actually seen tho sails of the French men-o^war; and 
we have heard an old lady relate, had even beheld 
tits ttp^lbg spectacle of the crew of an .^gUsb fishing-boat | 
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'* XodMf £emt. IVsiBslttted from the Greek of D. Bikelsa by 7. Gsana- 
JMlan t Jiacndllan fie ^ i88x. 1 


to the de^ of a FtoiMt ftjgitoiv, . . ^ , 

delSiihdeisa of the toimlet were in jdl to . AAd 

tho ^hfy Of the battenr. In ccaaequioto, <of <ii»e0e 

^ gnodwiU in linriand, tod when* % 
as dbaS n na n of the London Greek Oomimltoi^ epola to 
aubUme of a notion awakening into llp^, tod !Cipae» 

dom,” he appealed to feelings bom of an iinniliMto 
home that waa atill fresh in the nands of e!veiybQ4f*; ^%mn, 
again, whose popularity was then at iti hskht, had toad* tke 
beauty and desolation ox Greece, the braveiy of her aoito'm toe 
cruelty of her oppressors, the theme of almost everv poefajhat he 
had written, and prohably did more than all the ower .Phubelltoea 
put together in stirring np the Interest of his coantrymeD* ; The 
result was an immense enthnsisam. At the piesOnt daj> 
however, these afikirs have become matters, not of pemonal 
recollection, but of Ulatory. It needs some Bttlc reeeiunBh to 
become acquainted with them. Even tbd poetry of Byron ie 
not read or admired as it used to be *, and tne incidsnte of toe 
last few months of his life, his unselfish sacrifice of such fortune 
as he had to give, the sound common-sense of his sdviM to the 
Greek Committee and their pratigit, his own departnie tat 
Greece, 

Oh flair on licfros son immortel onnni; 


and his death at Missolonghi, make but little impression on the pra- 
sent generation. Moraovor, the cause of suffering nationalities nas 
become a little hackneyed since those days. The revolutionary 
principle ” which alarmed the plenipotentiaries at Venma in 
and made them refuse admission to the Greek envoys, has ttoen 
wider and wider sweeps, and our active sympathies have been 
enlisted by turns for Poles, Italians, Armenians, Syrians, and 
Bulgarians, so that we have well-nigh forgotten oqr first friends in 
that direction. The Greeks themselves, too, have done much to 
change our friendliness into indifference, if not into positive dis¬ 
like. The spectacle of their internal dissensions has not bsexk 
edifying, and the insecurity to life and property that once sub¬ 
sisted there, of which tho most terrible instance'was the murtor 
of tho English travellers at Marathon in 1870 , has made us regard 
their attempt at self-government ns something very like a f|Bure, 
and has inclined us to accept the brilliant paradoxes of X 
des MontagneB and La Ureca Contemporame as an impartial 
account of modern Greece. 

M. Gennadius, the translator of Loukfg Zaragf has been too 
long resident in England not to be well aware of these senti- 
ments; and he must have rejoiced greatly, as a Greek patriot, 
when the publication of M. Bikelas's work—which first saw the 
light in an Athenian serial called the ATes^m—gave him an op¬ 
portunity of putting the other side. For such* a purpose nothing 
could have been selected bettor than ** Iteminiscences of a Ohiote 
Merchant during the War of Independence.” Such a subject 
takes tho reader out of the noise and dust of modern politics into 
a period where sympathy is sure to he, os heretofore, on the side 
of the Greeks; and where, without fenr of accusations of pariialito, 
the writer can exhibit them at their best and the Turks at th^ 
worst. Thu form, too, is admirably suited to the end in view. 
An historical essay, or a controversial pamphlet, would have been 
far less effective than this simple story of suHering which suggeets 
60 much, while it snys so little. Tho liomuvB Natitmaux of 
MM. Erukmann-Chntrinn have doubtless served as a xnodti to 
>1. Bikclas, as his translator admits. But he is no servile imitator, 
lie tells his story with a natural freshness that is thoroughly 
original, and, by making his hero admit at the outset that personal 
bravery is not his strong point, he suggests very adroitly tho 
I crqijlty of the Turks in persecuting such defenceless persons. 
Loukis thus excuses himself for not having borne arms in tho 
struggle for independence:— 

While thus narrating tho ups and downs of my life, t owe It to you, mr 
good roader, to make you more familiar with my own humble selh it Is 
necessary 1 should confess to you, in all einoerity and humility, why and 
wliemrofe 1 vras neither morally nor physically fit to act then as 1 should 
now exi>cct tliat my children would act under similar circumstauces. This 
confession will not exalt me in your eyes, but my intention is not to mis¬ 
lead you by making myself apfiear better than I was or am now. 

I said both morally uud physicolly. Tlie sad truth is, that I an| weakly 
in body, and I have never been able to forget, in the presence m either 
men or women, the smallness of rny stature; being conscious of it, 1 hiboiir 
constantly under the impression that others also remark it. Even now, 
although 1 enjoy the consideration of my fellow-countrjrmen, although 1 
often preside at their meetings—perhaps because only of my age, 

or because of their kindness towards roe—I confeiw 1 can new get the 
better of the coiistraint which tho sense of my diiniuutiveaesa begets within 
me. And, after oil, 1 am now in good health 1 but, until I grew up into 
manhood, the inflrmlty of my constiiation rendered my bodi^ appeanuioe 
stiU more insignifleant. Besides, boys were not then reared up os they 
are now. Neither at school nor afterwards had I any opportunity fbr bod% 
exorcise. 

Thus, being small in stature and feeble, while in Fappa Fl|Ottti*B lohto I 
had become the butt of my schoolfellows* Jokes, and later in the khan it 
Binyrna 1 passed by a nickname of Loulua the Mite. All this, coupled 
with my own humble appreciation of my powers, was Surely not 
to develop within me a heroic turn of mind. 


The speaker is no doubt a teal person, but the translator adtoiti 
tost the notes given by him to M. Bikelas yrera of toe most msigte 
description. It is not improbable* therefore* that other amtotim 
may have been used to supplement his* and ttot tl^a 
of the escape from Scio may have lesllj otourred to sdmA bf ilie 
fugitives. The story begins in xSat^ whto I/oitida and 
are as traders at Smyrna* Hm inotoer to 4 ‘ itesii mk 

stayed behiud in Solo* and when the first ruificHins >of an intone 
rection in Greece reached Smyrna* and elffna to Tnrideli lepitole 



^ M nu^ «4oiiye, on bond 
r thn imd nailed ttwir natire island 

Jn tBi2 left the prlnci|tal towa, wbeib 

to UVad, and aon^t nftige in their tower in the 
oonntxj* .,One movniaff the/ saw the Turkish fleet beanng down on 
^Mand/and m iosui^t fleet in fuU flight. They felt that the 
dan|Ar the/'had so long apprehended hod come at last, and they 
hela^eonnml with their neighbours in the little village ohurcn 
as td.whht idioiUd be done. Th^ determined to seek the western 
coast s| the ilflaudf opposite Iwa, whence they hoped to be 
tnieued;*. Bo th<^ buried their plate in two sacks in the garden, 
and set Tom. After a long and toilsome iournej they reached 
ooastt ikhinre they found a vast crowd of fugitive already 
siaSaniblea. There ware no boats, and the wind was blowing 
hard.' ^ th^ continued their journey to Mesta, and there rested 
awhfle*^ No Turks were to he seen, and they began to hope that 
'tile, Mi^ntlon had censed; when one morning' Adrinna, their 
nttWB, daughter^ rushed in, pale and dishevelled, excloiming 
'*Fly^l hide!” An old woman hid them in a stnhle, while 
the Turks pillaged, slew, or made captives of all* the fugitivos 
they could discover. Every moment they feared that their 
retreat would be found out; but at last the Turks went 
away, and a captidu offered to give them a passage. For 
the ezCidng incidents that befel during the omharkatioh, which 
^e Turks discovered at the lost moment and tried to pre¬ 
vent, and the sad end of poor Adriana, who drowned herself 
on the voyage rather than survive her shame, we must refer 
our readers to the book itself. The incidents are not particu- 
aew, but they are told with a di'amatic force and a simple 

S B that makes the reader feel that he has before him a true 
ptiott of what real persons underwent. The fugitives could 
not be received at Psara, so. they were taken on to Mykonos, 
whence, after wandering from island to mainland and mainland to 
island, they settled themselves at Tinos. The father had mean¬ 
while diea, and Loukis found himself the sole support of his 
mother and sisters. A lucky chance threw iu his way a relic of 
tbek|^orffior stock, two cases of caps that had been consigned from 
Vei^M to tbeir house at Smyrna. With the trifling capital, about 
40f., which they realized, and which was preserved to him by the 
honesty of a consul, Loukis commenced a retail business, which iu 
a few months brought him in a decent income. I fe had now been 
absent from Scio absut three years, and a longing to go back and 
try to recover the valuables that hud been buried under the 
apple-tree in the garden took possession of him. The story 
of his expedition, disguised os a peasant of Tinos, his enp- 
ture by tne Turks, his liberation, and bis return to his old 
home, which ho tiuds occupied by the liarem of Nejih-Agba, 
A Turk of rank, is admirauly told, and is nearly as exciting 
as that of the flight from Mesta. By the help of his father's old 
gardener, who had taken service under the new possessor f>f tin; 
property, he flnds the valuables and conveys them iu safety 
to the house of one of his father's old friends. IIis mason 
for possessing himself of the hoard had bcLMi to provide mar¬ 
riage portions for his sisters; but it was destined to be put to 
another use. While loitering about the Jiousu ho had caught 
eight of the harem, walking in charge of a eunuch. Among 
the children he had recognized, and been recognized by, bis little 
<eoujnn Despiua, whom he had Inst seen on the day of their flight 
from their old iioiue. She had jiist time to whisper, ** Loukis, save 
me I ” To leave her in the I’urk’s harem was not to bo ilntught 
of} so he set on foot a negotiation with the Agha lor the child's 
ransom. The whole family 11*011801*0 was absorbed in the trans¬ 
action, but Bespina was set at liberty, and she returned in safety 
with Loukis to Tinos. Need wu add that iu a few years he 
married her. Here the story breaks off somewhat abruptly. With 
the end of Loukis's suflbriugs, however, the author's inteiitiou hud 
been realized, He had written them down because he feared lest 
his grandchildren— 

Will not ea^ih' roalizo with what sacrifices ami what i^ortures their wt*ll- 
bting and oiir national rogcucration have been piirvbased. Tlicivforc i 
■homd wish that more of tliu survivors of that time would write their 
memoim. I'or out of the luHlory of indiviiluuLs that of nations is formed; 
and the history of t.lre«k regiaicroi ion docs not consist alone of the miglity 
deeds of our champions by Hca ami by land, but also of the persecutions, 
the msasaci'es, the outrages on defenceless and weak creatures ; tlieir Htonib 
fastness Miidst misfortunes; their faith in God, which strengthciuHl nud 
ultiinat^ realized, though it bo partially, our hopes of a better future. 

M. Oennadius has done the work of translation with excellent 
taita, and an almost complete moatery of our laugiiage. indeed, 
we have only discovered one graiumatioal error, lie appearn Iu 
think t^t ** news ” is a plural noun; and, when he says (p. 20) 
that **nows circulated,” he adds, ** they were often false.’’ lie has 
added a useful preface, giving an account of modern (Ireck 
Uterature, and a list of the other works of M. Bikelas, who, be¬ 
tides orlgimd productions, has translated several plays of 8hak- 
epeate. It appears that Loukis Zarm has been already trauulated 
Into Fmnch, Italian, German, and Banish. At the end of the 
^lozy wefloda few notes contributed by tho translator, which 
Ohnobexato, .flom well-kaow'u historical sources, the statomeuts 
and allliMiiniis ia the text. They are very adroitly put togother, 
and will he found most serviceable by readers whoso knowledge of 
the War of Independence has become rather rusty, and who may 
think the statements in the text exaggerated. 


^ AMERICAV LimATC^BB. 

TIJltatoritY OOPPfiETS tltlb-page givee a true Mea 
JjlL efthe contents of his two uopratontiotts^oaMpi( 0 * 
xeallj contain an outline of Spanish hiehorj firom the fto mte 
Oonquest to the surrender of Granada, about one«half of the epnoe 
being occupied with a somewhat fuller account of the Mhbometa 
conquest, and empire. The consequence is that the latter M 
somewhat meagre and, if not exactly incomplete, yet too compact, 
too much of a summary for the real interest and importance of the 
subject Few periods of mediooval hiato^ are more profoundly 
interesting, more instructive as throwing light on a most entiofu 
peiiod, a most important clement in the life of the modem world, 
than tue invasion, ascendency, and fall of the Spanish Moors. The 
rapid development and decay of Islam is one of the most remarkable 
incidents in the histery of mankind, and no part of that singular 
episode is more striking or contributes more to explain and illus¬ 
trate thb greatness and the weakness of Mahometanism than the 
story of the Spanish Caliphate. To render the latter intelligible in 
itself, still moro to explain its general signifleance, its bearing on 
the character and fortunes of Mahometanism at large, would 
require a much larger space, a much fuller treatment, than Mr. 
Copp^e's method bos allowed. But, on the whole, this part of his 
work is so well done that we cannot but wish that his scope 
hod permitted a more ample and expansive handling of so great a 
theme. We cannot but close his volumes with a certain sense of 
disappointment, the keener because there is so much for which the 
ordinary reader will have reason to be grateful. .As a contribution to 
the educational literature of America, to tho works accessible and 
available to the ordinary scholar who bos but a few years to give to 
the mastery of subjects not bearing on his professional career, the 
work is, we presume, all that it could be: The history of Spain 
has a signal and special interest for Americans, second only to that 
of England liorself; but there are few European countries whose 
history is so imperfectly known to men of avern{p» education, 
whether in England or in the States. Students^ in American 
colleges and in English Universities who have a fair idea of tho 
course of ICnglish, blench, and German history, have scarcely more 
than a general conception of the outlines of contemporaneous 
events in Spain, chiefly os they bear on or are connected with the 
fortunes of neighbouring countries. Mr. Ooppde therefore could 
not, in writing for such a class, take for granted such a know¬ 
ledge of the previous liistory of the peninsula or of the after- 
fortunes of the Moorish Empire as would havo been neoessaxy to 
render intelligible a work conflued to the history of the Arab 
conquest and an account of the Mahometan civilization as there 
developed. He has known fairly enough, no doubt, what hq 
might expect from the public to whom ho appeals, within what 
limits his demand upon their attention must be confined; and, 
though wo might Avlsh that his ekotch of the barbaric' feuds be¬ 
tween the successive Gothic hordes that overran the peninsula had 
been even briefer than it is —since no part of the dullest and least 
instructive period of history is less interesting to modem reader^ 
we can hardly complain that iu a work in which such an outline 
was ueccAsary it occupies more than a proportionate space. What 
was at least equally essential and 1ms not been quite so suRlciently 
executed was an account of tlie previous history of the Maliometaii 
conquerors, an explanation of tbo circumstances and characteristics 
-which led to the extraoi*dinarUy rapid growtli of their power, and 
rendered that power after all so unstable and so short-lived. 
Tho most valuablo, and, to the renders for whom it ia intended, 
the most instructive, portion of Mr. Ooppeo's work is that which 
deals with the peculiar aspect of Arabic civilization and literature 
as developed in Spain. We can certainly cogimend this part at 
any rule of the book to the attention of a class of English 
readers analogous to that in America for which it was orimnally 
intended—to the fifth and sixth forms of our public schools, aa^ 
to that multitude of gen(*ral readers who have not, or thixik 
they have not, luidiire for any full and first-hand or even second¬ 
hand study of the obscurer periods of history. 

Some passages in the Provepdings of tlw Seventh Annual Con¬ 
ference of American Charities (2), and a clear but unfortunately 
"brief article in the Noj-t.h American Review (3) throw light on a 
very painful phase in the existing social order of America—the 
treatment of the insane. That treatment is bad enough even In 
those European countries to which American reformers direct the 
attention aud emulation of their compatriots. The English 
Lunacy J,iaw seems to those who havo studied it about as bad as 
it well can. be, or would so seem if we did not know how much 
worse it was at no very romote period. Yet Americans interested 
in the quosliou look, and justly look, to England as affording by 
comparison a model to themselves, as a very paradise for the mos*t 
unhappy class of human beings, when compared with the infernal 
regions to which in the States those who have no power of protedl- 
ing ihemsolves are consigned. In this country there is far too little 
security against tho imprisonmont of perfectly sane men and women 
under conditions for more cruel, upon the whole, than those of peoal 
captivity. It is but too easy for evil-disposed persons to clap u 

(i) Jliitory of the Conr/uent of S/mih Uy the Arab Moore; mth a Sketch 
of the CivUuutioH which they achieved and imptiried to Europe, fly lionn 
Cuppev. a vole. BcMton ; LittK', Brown, & Co. x88i. 

(a) Priwtedi$if^ of the Seventh Annual Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, June and J-uly, i88o. Kditud by F. B. Sanborn, President, flostun : 
Williams & Ob. Loudon: TrUbuer ACo. 1880. 

^3) The North American Review. March t88i. NewTnrk: Appletgn 
8c Co. London ; Samoiou Low & Cp> 
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MiOD of whom they wish to get rid into a lonatio esylom. p»^ 
the keeper thereof a high price to detein hie captive, giving WBi 
the utmost possible interest in affirming the insanity of the victim. 
We know how little even honest Hunacy doetoie are to be trusM, 
how prone they are to see proofs of madness in everythin like 
Jndividuality or eceentrici^ of temper, and once he is inipnsoned, 
and thersl^ presumed to oe mad, the Tietim*s chance of escape 
xMta entirely on the judgment, tact, resolution of the Lunacy 
Oommissioners, who are likely to be preposMSsed with the con¬ 
viction of hie insanity. Yet Americana point, and jusUy point, 
to this as a state of things to which they earnestly, but very 
hopelesely, desire to approximate. There is simply no check 
whatever upon the it^risonment of any man or woman in an 
American asylum. There is no inspection, and the asylum- 
keepers, we are told, form a league to exclude all external 
aupervision or control, a trados-union to ruin any chaplain, 
local trustee, or subordinate official who shall presume to 
disclose oven to a public authority the secrets of tho priaon- 
houBQ. Tlie treatment of the iiisano is as bad and biutal as 
it was in English asylums a century ago. Tht'so are tho ff^ts, 
not as they appear to us, hut as thny are formally and publicly 
stated over the signatures of rospousiblo men in the most respect- 
aUe organs of American opinion. Tho facta given are simply 
horrible. We read at this time of men and women chained 
naked in the straw, beaten, bruised, their bones broken by the 
hrutidity of keepers—as our grandfathers read when first the 
treatment of the insano was made a subject of philanthropic 
effort in this country. But we find, to our utter amazement, that 
hardly an effort has ^et l^on made to carry through the State 
Legislaturea on Act throwing open the asylums to public in- 
•peerion, nor are we aware of a single case in which condign 
punishment has been infiicted on tho perpetrators of these out- 
rages. “We liove e\eiy reason to believe that tho asylums in 
which tho worst of them occurred are still under the manogeniont 
of tho offenders; we are told, nt any rate, that thoio is no check 
whatever, except such as may bt imposed by local trustees unon 
their own nominees and pi otcffSg, And it stands on record that 
witnesses summoned to tell tho truth as to what they tbemselyes 
have seen done within the asylum walls have been threatened with 
dismissal shoold they dare to fulfil their public duty; nay, that 
their employers have on presumed to speak of honour as bind¬ 
ing them to silence! Here is one more among many examples 
afiorded, not by America alone, how very little the enthusiasts of 
democratic freedom care for perronol liberty, how littlo the 
idolaters of Humanity core to protect the firbi and most sacred 
of human rights. We confess to having been at first startled 
and almost incredulous; but wo fear that thcio can he hut little 
doubt as to the truth. It is known that all tho stringency of 
dOur own laws of inspection is not sufficient to prevent grave abuses. 
We may imofnne wnat must he tho state of things in a country 
where inspection does not exist, and where public opinion is so in¬ 
different tnat no earnest effort has heretofore been mode to obtain 
such security as inspection can give. 

Dr. Lee's Coroner's Handbook (4) may probably ho of ui-eto the 
dassea for whom it is intended, even on this side the Atlantic. 
It contains much information, many novel facts and suggestions, 
wholly independent of the local law, which appears to differ more 
on this than on most similar subjects in England and the United 
States. As a rule, in all those practical matters of legal right and 
wrong with which ordinary people are liable to find them¬ 
selves concerned, the law of the Northern and South-Eastern 
States at least differs little from our own ; even where a complete 
ooditicatioB bos superseded the complexities and uncertainties of 
the Oommon l.aw, the latter is still the hodis on which tho new 
and probably simpler edifice has been constructed. But respect¬ 
ing tne office of the coroner, itself one of the oldest creations of 
the Common Law, we are informed by Dr. Loe that most of the 
States have supeimed the nnwritten code by statutes distinctly 
defining the coroner'e functions and duties; and tiie handbook 
contains almost as many references to foreign os to English 
pnntioe. To the non-professional reader the most interesting 
parts of the work will be those which deal with post-mortem ex¬ 
aminations and the means devised by men of long practical ex¬ 
perience or of inventive genius to solve with greater certainty the 
multiplidtj of questions of fact liable to arise in cases of sudden 
death, of suspected violence or poison, and the many difficulties 
that perplex the coronerie jurisdiction. 

Mr. Holden’s brief memoir of Sir William Heracbell (5) is con- 
ibssedly based on data already in print; it is in fact an anridgment 
of the memo^ by Sir William’a sister *, as the review annexed of 
his astronomical works is drawn from his published papers. The 
book is in short little more than a summaiy of different accemble 
materials; but may be not the leas acceptable to many who have 
not the leisure or the interest in the subject to have mastered 
those materials in their more elaWate form. 

, We have two collection^ of eayings—Mr, Ballou's HrorZr ef 
(6), chiefly from English and American writers, a vast 
minority of which are at best seed pearls of little or no lustre; and 
Mr. De glnod'a translation of A Thousand ^shts of Frondi Wit, 


PhllsdelpMa: 

V -isiJWr his Lifs and Works, By E. a Beldsa. 

y VfW Toifc t a Beribnerii Sens. London t Trttimsr A Go. z88z. 

(5) Fstrts i^Tkonskt By Matnrin M. BsUon, Author of Trsismy of 
Tkesgbt,’* As. Bdsteiri Booghlen, MUfiin, A Co. London: Mhoar A 
OSb xBBs. 


Wisdom, smd Wkhsdnsas{7), moody, we m u st admi t , Iwifiitnt, 
of them wallavfdlabl* for quotation, nod not n ihw <• wfl i in i li a g 
tfaatthiwmqrbesafriyrimeDl^siiriiwilnof thoffiimmwtaUe aa 
have miffioient self-oonfldenoe to beUeve that they nn^ffaie to take 
credit fior ♦b<ww- 

Mr. Ifungeria On ths Thrsshtdd (8) is a eoiUeotlon of em iyi , IhU 
of good adim tor joang men, more likely to obtain n hearing than 
most such advice, but hardly, we think, more likely to be xamem* 
bered or to be useful when ^uired. Hr. Aliens JPWgMSalsqf 
CAmlian History (9) consists m a ooUection of paperaflroiii earioua 
periodicals on different passages of eodesiasriori histoiy, the best 
of which perhaps is that on the Mind of Bsganiimj^aa aooount of 
heathen Uiought during the first century of the OhnTCh, which 
has at any rate the merit of expressing the author's own viewe, 
and not simply repeating the received ideaa i^n the eubjeet. 

Mrs. Spoilbrd's essays on the Servant Girl Question (lO) are, it is 
only just to say, more readable than might have bM expected 
from the triteness of the subject. It may be that Ainerican expe¬ 
rience on the subject differs so much from our own as to give her 
work the advantage of novelty; hut we incline to think that the 
amusement it affords is principally due to its discuruveness. The 
author's feeling evidently is that women are underrated and under¬ 
paid, that they do more than their share of the world's wmrk, 
and got much less than their share both of padding and pruse. 

Mr. Ingorsoll deals with a pleasanter topic. His ** frioidf worth 
knowing” (11) are snails, mice, birds, snakes, and the like; and 
upon each he has much that is novel and entertaining to tell ua. His 
modest little work may be cordially recommended to men, women, 
and children—above lidl to that class of young people who, not 
being accustomed to or not caring^ for pets, are apt to treat animals 
in general with a cruelty that springs as much from ignorance and 
consequent indifference as from any worse feeling. Mr. IngersoU 
abstains from lecturing on this subject, and on that account hie 
work is likolp to be all the more instructive and effective. " 

Mr. Ne\in B Vvjncites of Tiavel (12) deal at some length with 
English and Italian politics, and contain some rather remorkahle 
blunders. The chapter, for instance, upon the House of ^rds 
contains more inaccuracy, and gives a more completely foldSIdea 
of the position of tho oldest Senate of the modem world than 
might have been expected from the must careless of American 
observers. 

Captain Mason’s memoir of General Garfield (13) has, in com¬ 
mon with the preceding works, the merit of comparative brevity, 
Tho President of the United States fills a plkce in the eye of the 
world that certrinly renders it worth the while of political ob¬ 
servers to give that brief study of his character and antecedents 
which this modest little volume demands. 

Wo cannot say the same for Mr. Carter's Beminiscences of the 
American Courts and Bar (14). The book might have been very 
amusing and very readable if it had been condensed to one- 
fourth of its actual size. It is lather personal than historical, 
and rather anecdotic than biographical; not verp instructive or 
illustrative, and too lengthy to be called entertaining. 

Dr. Wilson's Yjo&y iiossons in Sanitary Science ” (15) contain a 
good deal of curious information respecting the conditions of 
drainage on diilercut American soils, particmarly concerning the' 
difficulty of adequately draining that low, sandy alluvial which 
forms so large a part of the Atlantic seaboard, and the Southern 
portion of which at least is almost invaiiablv malarial. The pine* 
iMUTeus, on the contra'ry, though the soil and subsoil be very similar 
in character, are notoriously healthy. Dr. Wilson accounts for this 
on an entirely novel and by no means improbable ground, pointing 
out that the roots of decayed pine-trees form excellent drains, 
carrving^he water down to a considerable depth, where it may 
easily run off, and that the decay of tho weaker*troes is so rapid ai 
to maintain a continual supply of such drainage. 

Mr. G. F. Seward, late United States Minister to Ohina, has 
dealt with the question of Ohineso immigration (16) in its various 
aspects at great length, and with an impartiality which, oonsider- 
ing the unpopularity of the right side of the question, must be coo- 


(7) A Thautand Flashes 0/ Fteneh Wit, Wisdom, and Wiehedness, 
Collected and Translated by J. De Flood. l?ow York: Appleton A Co, 
London i Trttbner A Co. 188a 

(8) On the Threshold, By Theodore T. Munger. Doston: Boaghtan, 

Mifftin, A Co. London t TrUhner A Co. x88x. ^ 

(9) Fraymenis if (Kristian JRisioru to the Foundatum of the Holy 
Moman Empire. By Joseph Henry Allen, Author of “ Hebrew Men and 
'Hmes," Ac. Boston : Koberts Brothers. London: Irilbner A 
xdSo. 

(xo) The Servant Girl Question. By Harriet Fiesoott Spollbitl. Bostons 
Houghton, Mifflin, A Co. London: TrUboer A Go. x88z. 

(xi) Friends Worth Knowing; Qlmpus of American Naiural History 
By Ernest IngersoU. Illustrated. New York t Harper Brothers. London: 
Trilbner A Co. xB8x. 

(is) Vignettes if Travel: some Omparatiee Sketches in England end 
Italy, By W. W, Nevin. Bbiladelphia: Lippincott A Co. London t 
Sampson Low A Go. z88x. 

(13) The Lfe and Public Services if James A. OaHUidt T^nUeth 
President if die United States. By Captain F. 11 . Maoon, late U.B.A. 
With a Preface by Bret Horte. I.K>ndoa 1 Trttbner A Co. 1881. 

(x ,0 The Old Court Houee: Reminieeeneee and Aneedotee if Ike Oomrte 
and Bar of CHneinnatt, By Judge Carter. Cinollibati 1 Thomson. London x 
fiamiMon Low A Co. z88a 

(15) Drainage for Healthi or, jEfiw Ximms la Smitary Sedenos. By 
Joseph Wilson, M.D. Philadelphia 1 P. Blakiston. XondoB: TrUbner A 
Co. x88z. k 


(16) ChuuMe Immigrathm la lie Soekd md Essstualsed Asgerts, By 
George V. Howard, late United SUtas Mfaistsr to CMna. flan mndioo x 
Bosqul A Go. 
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dlMMt eonmeiidbUd; The tK)ok 4 ewrfM« fritter notice tliin ctn 
bojjjitOA hin tiiliflaice, mmI ie certainlj worth the attentive etudy 
« all who wieb to niMter a lubjoot not uoUkely to iMfbome iate- 
fiitingf to one ownPtcifioeolonicai ae well ae to the States of Oali« 
fomia and Oregon, 

The gvtat quarto monograph on the OdontomitAes, or extinct 
toothediMi of North America (17), by Profeeaor Marsh, is a moat 
important oonttibntidn to palmontologyyBnd to the practical history 
of evointion. Techn ic all y it is but an appendix to the geological 
enploration of the Fortieth Parallel, a work which has already at¬ 
tained theaiae and character of a vast encyelopndia, and is, we 
batteve, atili in nai^ direotione incomplete: practically it is gn 
indepandant adantiflo work of no ordinary value. 

Br. has given in a convenient and tolerably cheap quarto 

Ml aocouttL Uloatrated by plates in black and white, of the 
ourrent gda end ailver ooina of all nations (18), going hack in some 
coses to tbe sixteenth century. There are moro elaborate and 
eompleta works on the same subject, but mostly executed in a 
tl^le And At A cost which confines them to libraries of reference. 
The present volume is within the means of any student of 

Mr. Ayres has his own ideas of orthoepy (19), ideas with which 
we do not find ourselves always in accord. 

Mr, Haaletine's tiny handbook of JtSnglish and American edu¬ 
cation (20I is useful and convenient to tbo^ who may^ cnru to 
compare toe formal rules, studies, and discipline of the Universities 
and oolleges on either side the Atlantic. 

Mr. Twhborn's Unk^wwn City (21) is a novel of New York 
life, of which it gives a somewhat sensational, and by no means 
agreeable, picture. 

Among reprints, new editions, and the like we may mention a 
beautifklly illustrated edition of Mr. Bryant's ThanatopsiB^ and 
Flood of Yearo (22), bis first and last poems ; the one published 
in 1317, the other in 1876. It is not often that a period of all 
but sixty years elapses between the first and lust of a poet’s 
pubUahed works, and that both are deservedly popular. 
MeMrs. Putnam publish a translation of the Loyal lionim (23), 
perlmps the best xnown of Japanese romances or legends, in which 
a Jidwiese writer has co-oporaled with Mr. Kdwavd Gruoy, while 
the lUuBtratioDs are contribiitod by another Japanese. 

Mr. Bayard Taylor’s dramatic works are collected in a single 
volume (24), issued by Messrs. Ilonghton of Boston and Messrs. 
Triibner. 

Mr. Warner republishes his Winter on the Nile (25), a work 
not by any means devoid of merit or interest, but somewhat too 
full ahd elaborate for a subject so familiar. 

(17) Odontomith ^; n Monograph on the Lxtinct Tmtihed Birds of North 
America, By Profesaur O. C. MArnh. IllustrAlcd. Waahington : Govoru- 
TUent Printing Office. London: Triibner &. Co. 1880. 

(18) The Current Gohl and Silver Coins of all Nations. By 
J. C. Michels, Ph.D., M.A. lllustratod. Philadelphia: B. S. Menainiu. 
London: Triibner & Co. x88o. 

(19) The Orihoepist: a Prnnouming ManuaL By Alfred Ayres. New 
Tork: Appleton & Co. x88o. 

(ao) Harper'e Half-Hour St-ries.—British and American Education : the 
IThiversities of the turn Countries compared. By M. W. llaisletiuc. New 
York i Harper Drotbers. 188a. 

(ax^ The Unknown CHgt a Story of New York. By \V. T. Wnhhbuni, 
Author of ** Fair Harvard,** &o. New Yoik : Haney & Co. 

(aa) Bryan^e Firet anti Last Poems: Thanattps's ; J'he Flood of Years. 
'Illustrated. New Tork : C. P. Putnam's 8oas. 1878-9. 

(33) 27i« Loyal ^o»ins ; an Historical Romance. TrunHlated from the 
Japanese Temenagu Shunsui, by Shinichiro Ssrtu and Edward (arcey. 
lllostrated by Kei-Sai Yei-^n, of Yrdo. New York : G. P. Pulnum's Sous. 
London: Sampson Low. & (Jo. zBSo. 

■ (34) The Dramatic fPorks of Bayard Taylor. With Notoaby Marie 
Hansen.Taylor. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, London t Trttbner & 
<l0. 18B0. 

(35) My Winter on the Nile, By C. Dadley Warner, Author of “In 
the Lowuit,** &o. New Edition, Revised. Boston : Hough ton, Mifflin, 8c 
Oo. Iiondon x Triibner & Co. x88x. 
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\ and naohliig. An BnglUb ^nire. The Hamilton 

JMaoa'i Bu^tfh Ohnroh JUstai^ A Modem GrMk Hovsl, 


OOHTBHT 8 OP Ho. I.S»t UASkOR Us 1181 } 

Tht AiMstaotCoa of tihoOsar-tTzm^In Saim^ItWi 
^Ohmoli and State in Pronoo-m State rt VontoP-Ploninp in «*• ^ 
Tnrktgr end Oiwoa-^Wfdlington Colkgo. 

Aleicandw II.-A PoUileol Pot-POurri^AShbumham Xatoaii^“J^BabMt 


Carlyle'S Remlnlseanaea—Washington Square—VnyagM of the BUsaMhaa SoMom 
to Amerioa—Btchieini of A merlonn Ferns—Notes apd BketiftM firpm tho VBId 
Coasts of HIpau-Two Minor Howls-M. Valerius Martlalla-Ooraian Uto> 
ratowi. _ 

London: PubUahed at 88 BORXHAMPTOH SIABBT, BTRAHD. W/3. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


MnUTXB, aXHIBITIOir. 


The QROSVENOR GALLRRT Exhibition of Water.Oolour Rnwings, and 
Xlecoratlro Designs, by living Artists. HOW OPEN 
Dally, Ten to Biz. 

Admitslon, la. 

WnX GLOBE Thursday, March 81. 

T^KI^ GRKAT^VOUKS, CHIIIST LEAVING the 

VUAITDIUUM,” CHRIST KNCEillMO JERG8ALKM." aad '* MOSRS BEFORE 
ril AUAttll/' Diti'h a:i by as ffeel j with " Uraain of Pilate's Wife," " CUrtstlan Martyrs,” Ao. 
at th e UORfi HA L.l.lClW. a6 Key Bond Street. Daily .Ten toslr. Is. _ _ _ 

THK" annual spring exhibition of High^slaii 

.A plCTUIlES by BRITISH aad FOREIGN ARTISTS, ineludinz Frofestor LnoTOLIi 
CAitt, pirture, ” An Enrninpincnt uutsiiW Cairo,” Is HOW OFEH, at ARTHUR 

TOOTH a WJN’S OALAiERY, 6 Haymarfcot. Admission. Is._ 


U NIVP^RSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 

The Tuvrii Couucll of Nottingham have nsulvod to aptioint FOUR PROFESSORS, as 
follows I 

ONE I'ROFFSSOR, who shall uniiertahe one or mnn of the following saljeots^lsselfls, 
l.ltorflture, UisUiry, Folitlcol Fhiiusupliy, Moral Science ; aad 
THREE FUOFESSORS. wlio shall undertake one or more of tbe fonowlng eutdaete— 
Miitheinatlfs (lucludhig 'i'hrorcUcal and Applied Mochanlos), Fhjreios, Cbemistry, I'hj'efolegjr, 
Biniiigy, Geology. i 

The vriirk of the CoUrec will he divided Into Fonr Deuartmente, whoeo utangon^t Will 
deiicnd, to some extent, on tlie snlUccts undertaken by the rrofeesore elected, but it le lateaded 
tliat the three scienUliu departments shall severally comprehend: 

I. Mathematics and Mechanics, 
t. Chemistry, 

3. Natural Science, 

and that the siihloct of Fiiyslcs shall be placed as a suhjeet of principal importenee in one or 
other of tlioisc depurtnieiiU. 

Applicants are invlti'il to specify tlie subjects which they would be nrenated to naderbAe. 
Appliciitioiis for thi! ahovp ai>|MiintiiieuU to be addressed to the Town Clerk, Municipal Offices, 
NoUitighain, endorsed "University College," on or beibns tho 7th day of May next. Far* 
tirulHni of salarlis, duties, and conditions will bo si'Ut upon bpplieaUou to the Town ClMk. 
Candidates are especially requested to abstaia thitn canvassing. 

BAM. GEO. JOHNSON, Ibim Ckrh. 

Municipal Offices, Nottingham. March S3, IWI. 


b Adel pill Terrace, Hirand, W.l 

H yde PAUiT^OOLLVIGE for LADIF-S. 116 Gloucester 

Terraco. Hyde Park. 

Tho EASTER JUNIOR TERM begins April 1. and closes July IS. 

Tho EASTER SENIOR TERM laglns April», and eloaw July 10. 
Prupertuses. roiiialulug Ternu, Names of Frolkssors, Ae., may be hid on applioatioa to 
the EAU V ilKHlIiKM'.__ 

TPriUGATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT, at BONN-on-the- 

-h-d niilNE, 37 Uaiinischuler Allec.^Tho Frttulala KtlNOE receive a limited namher ol 
YOUNG LADIES. Hume comforts, licst Masmni. Tenoual interriews and escort after 
Easter. ___ _ 


C*”; 


ilLTENIlAM OOLLEGE.—TWELVE SOHOLARSHIPS. 


U-ge, Cheltciiliam. 


PLIFTON COLLl'XIE CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 

^ and NATUR AL SCIF.—...— . 


at MidsumipiT loai. value Innn £83 to £A0 a year, whtoh may be Innrea^ fVom a eperial fond 
to ilio tt year m cases nf Hcholars who require it.—i urthnr patUoulam from the IIOAU MASTaa, 
or HKCHUTAliv, the College, Clifton , llris iol._ 

podSALL^SiniOOL.—mTllANOE SOHOLARStUPS.— 

•L w I'welvf to he roniia'trd (or, June M. Value fWim 70 Qnlnooe (covering School Fm) to 
xan. Ages iiiiilur Hi and llil. Candidates may be examined at Itossall or Oxford jw prenrrad. 
In Classics nr Mathema tics_ Ap ply to Rev . th e IlKAIi - MAitTaB, Ros^I Sehiwl. Fhsrtw ood. 

D over” o 6 l l e g”* k 

iVvsiffen(-Karl GRANVILLE, K.O. ' 

A Chapel and another new Boarding House have mently been eemplated. Eaoh Beardec 
will now ha\ e u separata llednmm. 

The xnd place for Couiwr's Uill, eatrlH for Wuolwieli, Sandhiint, he., hav» been eblal&od 
diiriu}! the last year. 

Tuition fniin 13 to 13 Guineas. Board, XM Bs. 

For iwi lieulurs apply to the Rev. W. Bkll, M.A., tho Boad-Mootor, or W. XzOCOB, EsQ., 
the Honorary Scrrvtary^______ 

TSLE Of “wight PROPRIETARY OOLLEGE, RYDE. 

-L nuid-Maiter-'The llrv. Canon TEESDALE. M.A.. New Oallega, Oxford. 
AMittant-lfaaUn^ll. im^*Col^^ Bov. J.O.CJUHKiaS, 

Ifotlem fiufe-llAnOLD U. Duowzs, B.A., St. John's Gellago, Cambrldgo. 

MostJie^althy sHuation^ Bwlinini^yd^Q^^aetto BaoqnotaadFlvw Courts. 


Most heal 


received by the Head-Mwter _ 
KK term cymnwric^A^rili 1B._ 


QT. EDMUND’S COLLEGE, SALISBURY. —A HIGH- 

CLASS SCHOOL for SONS of OENTLBMSH. Th* mllgioul Mnlag la upon 
dellnltc Church principles. Boys on Educated with mneh esse mad thoronghneei. They 
receive Individual teaching and help wherever needad. Oe n A l da t ea for Matrleiilatloa at the 
Uuiverslties are epnelally prepared. Terms, X7» a jeer.—Tot l e fo wnoee, p n epeetue, or any 
ftirfoer partleulnrs, ap ply to tho Warden, lUv.O.H,BoPnZ«.P.CJ». 

A BINGDON SenOOL, Berki (Six mile* firon Oxford).— 

ipOLKESTONX. —Hr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, H.A.Oxon., 

pAUSHALTON HOUSE 80UOOL, Sonev.-BOYS ouefuUr 
v ,i«,,,,«iwci»UMaauiiMTi iw»iiH i l .M 




SSnuTFOBMN-AVON.-raiNrft^t^ scwoot.' 

y Th» wm»bi. McnAKP Rjgyjiit^r M?A, h ^ ywi4so*.o«<^wg f r?W"» ; « . 1; ; ' 1 


Jj^TIW WMda. WC^AKD 


PREPARATION for EANmtWIT, WOOLWICH, ^3 


ARMY ENTRAN(a3 EXAMINATION.—There is s Dehart- 

mcnt In nonninHwi with DIeAl]U:eODOB..flCHOOL, PoliiMt (ttatim. fl» 

|iref»rinn PITniAS Air ttm nborc Bxunliwth|U. tlw Onn^dntM (liwliidlaiK J. M. HMmta. 
Vlrtt In fieMiniMur JCiunlnMlra) imt un tlw Woolwlehln MA hnvo ptM^t SvcclnL nAvan- 
tiwr*. AhirnmfromtownUil.and li^mnal iKonaratton.'-rarfrillpartleoUm api^y totka 


QEASIDE.—PR^ARATION for fhe PUBLTU SCHOOLS. 

F o r Tarmi apply to C . H. Row, M.A.. Conyngha m Hotme. Banw gat c. 

nnHE ENDOWMENT of RESEARCH.—The ASTRONOMER 

KOVAL. In a hetUr oFmiieh import addrcamd by him to Captain W. KOBLE on tke 
lOHi fmtaat, wrota aa followa 1 

'/The very tttm«at,MinropliilaB,1owhfdi tha Stato (iMmld ba jnpwtad to rontrtbtito I* 
eWhlMtad lii the uinra Granu antruit^ to tho KOVAL SOCIETY. Tha worldi t think. !■ 
not imanimoui in bafleflng that THEY kaaa baen owAil." 


dUtinNuli>ho<r^l& an^ jcamlug have lald of tho ItU^Al.. SOCIETY i ** Tlwlr old and 
Ahvoiiiitt axparlmont, 10 ofran raiwated by Hooka. Croono.and other*, before onr ROYAL 
SOCIETY, via., of blowing up the lung* of a dog, and then comprcwing ibaiii, la good for 

Toauoh metioa*, tha language of tho '*Great Lord CbaneaUor of Ii«arnlng aa well a* of 
3 aw " la moat appropriate. 

** I luJutmo^ doetrinoa bene adnmbnvlt fabnia 
do ixlone | qul oum Junnnl*. potrnlin Uuie, 
ooneuliltum animo aibi dL‘klgnare(,cuiti 
Bvanlda nuba ram babuit | ex qua Ceutauroa 
•t Chlmawaa nroeanult.'' 

FlUHOmCl BABOSIK DI yBBULAlflO. 

fOCXETY FOB THE TOTAL ABOLITtOK AND VTTBB BUrWlESBIOS 
OF VIVIBB^ON. 

JVonerorg Secretary and ZWoaarer—GEORGE R. JESSE, Eaq. 

Ucnlrary. near Maeoloafleld, Cheehlre. 

. ^FrtwnaryJ i gi. 

BE LET, with immediate posaeBUon. 55 LOFTUS ROAT); 

Uzbridgo Road. Hbephard'a Ruih, W., within n few mmiitoa* walk of the Metmriulltan 
nndLendwaud Noi^>Vimatern fitationa. The Ilonae. which ho* Juit undergone minplcto 

V »hrtd gaBo ad.W. ___ 

TJBIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 

Bajilanede. Near tha Waat Flor. Central and quiet. lAing mtabllilied. Suite* o( 
Rnome. BpaqloueOedlie*roo in forLadleanndQentleinen. Sea*\VaterServleeln thellolol. 
__ BENJW. BULL, Manoper. 

APOLLINARIS 

‘‘THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.’’ 


A nnual sale nine millions, 

* Of great value to the cause of temperance and good health.** 

Dr. Norman Kerr. 


THE APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Z9 RECENT STREET, S.W. 
l?tlBNlSH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

J- THRUGOllOVT on MObRRn’H HIRE SYSTEM. The original, hwt. and mo.t 
Hbagal. Ca*h raoca i no Exlra Obargo for time given. Large, uaoiul Stw-k to select frniii. 
&^aWlpiiiwd^n W ^j|^withTo™a|^ioaU andabe Totteuham Court Road. 

E W E T S O N & M I L N^E^lT^S 

STOCK-TAKING SALE 
PtTRKITURB AND CARPETS, 

GREATLY REDUCED FltlOES, 

WlU^^ntinifo from Febrnary 10 to March 20. 

THE EXCHANGE, 

Sn, 912, 21S TOTTENHAM COURT ^OAD 

(Exaatljr frielna Goodge street]._ _____ _ 


HINOLEY'S 

CHINTZES. 


OBIOIMAI. SESIONS, V 

FAST COLOVBR. 
lYom Od. per yard, 

Pattenu lont and Eatimatci Elven- 

O. HIHDLEY ft BORB, 
134 OXFORD STREET. W. 


DECORATION. 

TV/f GRANT & 00 ., having for wanj years carefully studied tho 

aXI b^t perledi of Decorative Art, and having hod groat experience in carrying 
out luponaui ordera, will odvlM npon the DEOQRaTION and FURM]||iniNG 
of Town and COUNTRY HOUSES, prepure Deelgna, and exeoate tho uMenary 
vrorM at moderate coat. MORANT ft 00. penonollj attperiDtond aU work 
entmgfeed to them. 

. ; Od Mftir Bond SmBicr, W. 

/ irOTlOX »0 TH8 rtTBLtO, 

Tt .. 0 D L T O N WARE.— 


XP.EPS9 GHOOOLATE ESSENCE.—Praduet of • mMU 


,, t ■ AfUfr *v-,■ 

MATIONAL MODEL DWELLINCb 

LIMITED. ^ jjk 

OAFITAL-«b 00 ,O 0 O, )& 6 OO/W 0 BHASBa. W. 4 a 

FIRST ISSUE, ^230.000. payiftlA U fdltowei. . 

TtuAftt, 

The Right Hon. the Earl of JERSEY. 

n. N. FOWLER, Eaq.. M.P. (Oliy of London), Alderman and Bherlfl. 

W. J. THOMPSON, B«i. (Meaara. W. J. ft li. Thompeon), Dlceotor oX ,lh| HoMmua ^ 
Dloconnt Company, limited. 

Directors, 

J. SPENCER BALFOim, Bfiq., M.P. (Tnmwbrtli). 20 Ludge Roe), kd, OlUlidiimiii 
of The UonBU and Land luveatment Truet. 

J. BROOMHATJ.. Esq., J.P. (Director of the United Xiagdom Tempceettoainro- 
vidonb Inatltntlon). Surbiton. 

JOHN DIMBDALE, £sq. (Moaare. Dlrngdale, Feeder, Barnard, ft DiaadaliB), 
fjO Curnhlll, E.O. 

SAML. noWLBS PATTISON, Eaq. (Mow*. Pattlaon, WlgS, GuTB^, ft ItMr 
Chairman of Tha Llbumtor Building Society. « 

JAME.S E. THOttOLD ROGERS, S«|.. M.P. (Sonthwark), Oxford. 

JOHN IIUNTZ, lEiiq., Momber ot the Motropolitui Board of Woeki, ChatxBMU of 
tho Dlrkbeoic Bank. 

ARTHUR THOMPSON, Eeq. (Meears. W. J. ft H. Tbottltaon),* 99 WaoItlS 
Lane, E.C. 

Chtptaln J. T. WRIGHT, Boy^ Englneen, 19 Cadegan Terraoe, 8.W. 

Auditors. 

W. W. BAYNES, Eeq., J.F., »2 Moorgate Btn!^B.a 
THOMAS 0A6H, Eaq., 1 Adelaide Plaoe, B.O. 

Surveyor, 

SAMUEL WALKER, Eeq., St. St«phen*a Chomhertb B.C. 

.Unitary 

EDGAR ATHEUNG HALL, Eaq.. M.B., C.M., L.M. (IdlD.). 

Solteltors. 

Moaare. WRIGHT, BONNER, ft WRIGHT, Adelaide Batldlnga, LenOon Bridge, B.C. 
Bankers. 

Mesm. DIMSDALE. FOWLER, BARNARD, ft DIM8DALE8, M Oond^, E.C. 
i^roilerr. 

Mosars. GEORGE BURNAND ft COMPANY, 69 Lambard Street, B.O. 

Secretory {pro lfW.)-LEONARD B. BURNS. ' 

Omrna {pro O m .): 

1 ADELAIDE BUILDING^ LONDON BRIDGE, E.a 


FBOBFXICTUS. 


Thl* Company ie catobllahed for the purpono nf providing Model* Dwelliage for the Woifclag 
CliwwM.uf the meat approved fXNistriiciioM; epeeial atteutlon being paid to tho lequfiamaate ol 
■aniUry acicnce. 

The oiH rotlona of the Company will not bo reatrlctcd to the Metropoll*, bat they will ho 
cvtendi'il tothugn!atprovlnclala<ntriMiifnopiilatlon,wliinv, an'tea* mueh aa In the lletn- 
iiuiu iti-eir. the evil* of overcrowding and Uio urgent need for au^ Improved dwallingi have 
lung been admitted. 


) urgent ne^ for eu^ Improved dwallinp have 


lung buen admitted. 

1'JiA ailvantagea which tha building* of the Fcabwiy Tnut and of tho Improved Indutrlol 
Dweillag* Company have emiierred upon tho working ijtewvaof the MvtropoUi are admitted 
by all who have given attentiun to iho iiolutlon of tlm xrvatrvt proiiiein of MKhil life, and have 
been eugerly recognixed by the working cIb**cr. In the eiiie oi the liitter Cmnpaiiy 1| hae alM> 
been pruviid by many yean of Bucceiwrul work that *ueh buildings, which are alwaye Middly 
occu^ed. can be bo managed a* to atford a Bound nnd pruAtublc hi«eBtnienfc for Capital, 

The diffleultieB attending tho carrying out of the Artisan* UwRilltiga Act lutva doprliwd the 
wiirklng elaiie* of tlwi bcncRtt which that Act was Intcndid to *<>cure tor them, and it to 
evident that any furtlier aubBtantiai advance In the db-ection iloNircrl will be Lett provided Iw n 
puwi rti'l (joiii|Miny eitabli«hcd cvpmdy with the object oi crovtine Ilit<l<llu|fB where advantage 
can be taken of every admitted modern Imiiruvemciit in domestic sanUaiv oclance i nnd tha 
euterprise lie curried out on sound bUMlncs* iirinuiplcB. 

Such Bnlidliig*. when erected in suitable inraMtlrif, are found to vield a laim retum on the 
rapital liivctu-d. and to ainqngBt the ukkt iiomu iKVMHTtiJiiXTii, being fton from spovu- 
lative risks and from the ductuatlous generally attending urdniary cuinmermal enter^ani. 

I Ab an example of the pressing need for snob a Uomiiany as this. It may be mentioned Ihet, nl 
' tho piwueiit time, some of tho most urg<*ntly roquIrecT street Jmi<rovem<;iit* In ihie Metropolla, 
which liavu liccn actually auMiorlzcdliy I'arllauieui, lire dela) ed by reason df ihe dlADeatb of 
providing •ultaUe dwellmgs for the large nnmlier of lamllies of the fndiwtrlal elaWjWJiiiim the 
earryiug out of such works will ditplaev. and the estoliug machinery will not bo nbl« to honoe. 

The sanitary airangomente of all Buildings wilt tio under the Bupervtaton of Eiwaa 
ATiiULiXUliALL, £»q.. M.ll..ae.. who has iironilscd tlie Dirertor* tlia benadt of his aeUvo 
ea-otxnwUug to this Important braiicli of tbu Company 's operation* a* Hanitory Zuanaetor. 
Can.-will H^nikca, Whilst retaining tha strletly caiuinvrclul character of thO Comiiiiiiy and 
BcciirliiL'for Ik capital Invested a rrmiiiii'rative ri'liirn, that every (hclllty shafl he xly«n In 
eouiicxion with the Dwellings of tho Company te> promuie the physlenl, sorial, andttiorat wall- 
bt-iijg of the t'ompiin.v’i J'eiiant*. Adc><|uateT.niiiidry facliuic* will be at th# (•oifimand of Iho 
I'cnants. and Baths will be erected where practlcnbla. In many o * the hwgikr block* of Build¬ 
ing* some poi'tiun or the ground-door premises can be inaiivavajiablv as 9n«fu, Codhe Taverns, 
and other conveniences with iiroflt to the Company and with great advant^ to lie Teiunts. 
A |»rUon of ihr Shiire Capital will also bo set apart to. to* iiald up by small porlodlaal poy- 
racnte.aiidrvscrvedforthe Tcnatite of the Company, who will thus have a sonod Inveatmenb 
lur tlirir saviugs. With the opjicrtunity of bcuuming practically interostod oi Gwiwn la tlw 
Dwellings they occupy os Tenants. 

11 to intoiidt.il. Rhould the Ntirnot^ iirndU be roalixed, a* the DIrcetors conddfoUy antldltaalo, 
to imy haii-yvarly u dxod Dividend, tree of Tnrnma Tax, at tho rote of Five per Cantper 
annum, nnef to invest the Balance ol ProAt In tho names of the Trustees, *o that one hair ahall 
be devoted to the iiayineat of a Triennial JJonu* (over and above the ditcd FI vt j»r oont. per 
annum Interest], and tho other hall' toward* a Coir Ingoiioy F nnd to meet repaln and dopnela- 
tlaii pi,|vaiiie. , It may to motioned, however, that frum um substantial nnafudtoioiM manner 
In which Buildings of this character are nonairitclcd. Llieex|ienditiiie on repaJia to reduced to a 
minimum, and that for some years after the Uulldlngs have bircn rivoted, Uwlube.prntttloaUy. 
nil, whilst tlu, value of tho Building* will Increase rather then depreelate. This Coatnumiey 
Fund may, therefore, be expected to kvww to a large amount, and to provide a ueetrabetaadlA 
Reserve Fund. • 

oftheCompany.and to tim Issue nud publication orifalsPraspcotus. 

Application for Bhaivs should be nccempantod by a deposit of Five Shllllqn Mr Bhaio. In 
the ovent of oo Ailotmeut Uklng place. Urn Deposit Money will be relumed in Aw. 

Tl* ; Memorandum and Articles of Association eon be limt at the Temporary Oflbtt af tha 
Comiiuny, and at tlic tiHIccs of tho gollciters and Urukers, and at tlic Bank^ 

_Pro«|M.<-tuses fuid ForinsorAppIlcatlon for Shares may be horl of the Kankm,SralMli.er 
SoUritors» and at the Uflices toe Company, 1 Adrialdo Buildings, London Bridie, 


WILLS^ 

BEST BIRDSEVE 


By the Omrtesy of tifo 
rnk^KCII OOVSBNXBNT 
Iniioweoldaitlte 

Bureau of Orfend Bolo), Paris, 

w. 3 ). ft tf. 0 . wfiai. 


GOXJI MEDAL. FARia FIRST AWARD, flYONST, ' 

F RY’S 0 O O p A extract. 

GtieMateedimtoOedea only,deprived driltofeipciiftitnii , , 

** Btrfetly pure, ead well iiMna9u;tairil.'U'W. BtfOitiiAllTi 
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Price 6 d. 


THE TRANSVAAL. 

L ord cairns h/is not of late often indalprod in set 

speecliea on general political qaestionB, and tho 
Government have reason to wish that his reticence had 
continned. His criticism of the Transvaal arrangement was 
unanswerable and nnanswored. Unfortunately fresh occa- 
sions for dissatisfaction with the policy of Ministers oon- 
tinnally arise. The not nnreasonablo belief that tho lost had 
been heard of warlike operations in tho Transvaal has 
been disappointed. A few hours before tho final oon- 
clnsion of peace the garrison of Potchefstroom, after 
bravely holding out for many weeks, capitulated for want 
of provisions, and doubtless also in despair of resone. 
Tho^rroistice had been arranged to begin at each garrison 
from the date of the arrival of tho proviaion waggons; so 
that, at least from this point of view, the Boers did not 
violate the laws of war. But, on the other hand, it is 
dtffienlt to understand why Sir Evnlyn Wood did not take 
iboasnrea to convey intelligence of the facta earlier to 
Colonel Win SLOE. The waggons had two hundred miles 
to travel, and had not covered that distance in a fortnight. 
Ox-travelling is always slow, but monntod xnessongers 
could have done tlie distance in two or threo days; and it 
is nsoal in sneh eases to send the earliest possiblo intima¬ 
tion of a cessation of hostilities to beloagnerod posts. 
Perhaps Sic Evelyn Wood was too bnsy in negotiating to 
think of the garrisons which have sustained the credit of 
the English arms so excellently daring this unfortunate 
cootfst. Perhaps Mr. Joudebt failed to earry out his 
nnileitaking to transmit the news. However this may 
be, the incident jnakea what was bod 4^o«gh before 
worse, and may possibly serve to kindle livelier feelings 
of dislike at homo to the manner in which the Goveru- 
ment have managed tho afi'air. It cannot bo said 
that the prospects of a permanent peace aro at pre-sont 
fa%^onrable. Although it was and is understood that 
a considerable portion of the old territory of the South 
African Republic is to be cut oif as a native reservation, 
tho Hopper party are believed to be extremely averse to 
anything of the kind. The animosity previously existing 
l^tween tho samo party and tho English and Hutch- 
^ngUsh inhabitants of the Transvaal most noces- 
sa!ft}y make the condition of the latter almost in¬ 
tolerable, while compensation from a bankrupt treasury 
and from the pockets of a people notorious for their ex¬ 
treme indisposition to pay taxes of any kind is nearly 
.^impossible. When England acknowledged the United 
' Btaies of America, the Loyalists we^ compensated by tho 
mother country, n pn^cedent which Mr. Gladstone would 
hibtdiy think it worth while to follow unless it were to 
impress on his admirers the expensiveness of Lord 
Bbaconsheld’s government. Perhaps Sir Geobqe Caup- 
BBLL wiU repeat his ingenious and thorooighly demoens^ 
idea of a special poll-tax on all who voted Tory 
dates at the Ipst election, ^ 

Tjord Kxiibebley, even before the duel in whioh he was 
.. so unequally matched with the late Lord Chancellor, was 
to be pitiei for the awkwardness which he must have 
felt in rooeimng a deputation of those who constantly sym- 


to all tho provisions which are supposed to make the 
Cki’i^ernment surrender tolerable. A return to the Sand 


River Convention will satisfy them, and nothing short of 
that. Lord Kimotjulev, conscious of the attitude he has 
himself maintained towards tho annexation, must have iGslt' 
not a little xincomfortable; but the fortunato tradition 
which enables Ministers to dismiss deputations with polite 
ignoring of their demands saved tho situation to some 
extent. Nor isi this tho only point in which tho CoLONlkL 
Secbetahy is to bo commiserated in his dealings with Soi^th 
Africa. For some time past the Capo Government has 
been parading, in reference to the Bosutos, a poh^ Ouri<* 
ously dilFehm from the Heme Government Awards 

the Boers. Basnto war has boon lookeii upen<;«eir 2 t)i 

disfavour by almost evory section of politicians at liome,. 
and Mr. Gladstone’s Government have used their gbbd 
offices to pnt a stop\ to it. These good offices, however, 
have been contomptuonsly declined by the Cape Govern¬ 
ment, and hostilities continue, the Basgtos probably 
wondering in their simple minds why the Queen’s subjects 
in Africa persist in attacking them, while the Queen herself 
professes her readiness to accept tlieir submission. Savages 
and uneducated people, as Sir Evelyn Wood remarks 
in his perhaps too jubilant acconnt of tho settlement of 
O’Noirs Farm, “ distrust Governments and trust persons.*' 
There is no need to inquire at prompt into tho abstrpot 
question of the wisdom of tho trust tho distrust. But it 

is a pity that tho principle cannot bo applied to Basaft» 
as well as to Boers. Idoro especially is it unfortunate that, 
at th|} very moment whon Englishmen are making |brms 
w'ith tlio.se .who are accused of being the principal op¬ 
pressors of the natives, they should bo actively harrying 
the natives themselves. But the heterogeneous conditions 
of social and political arrangements in South Africa have , 
generally made these oontrasts inevitable; and the restOf 
ration of tho Boers to indepondouco does not tend to lessen 
tho danger. ^ ^ 

Some documents of an interest which is now historical 
mainly have been pnblishod during the week. The 
despatch of Colonel AN.STUUTiiEit rospoctyjg the affair of 
Bronker’s Spruit partly confirms and partly corrects tho 
iir.«t accounts sent homo of that unhappy business. It 
conOrms, also, uufortunaiety, theJ|||trictnxes of Sir Owen 
Lanyon on the manner in whionno party was led, 
adds another to tho woful list of mHakes eouimittedin this 
brief and disastrous war. Treftchery, .nroperly speaking, 
there does not appear to have been j|||tho4jE|K Colonel Anstbu- 
THEU seems to have expected—a ^ accm|iing to usage, 
ought perhaps to have received—aB^djHisage ft'om Mr. - 
JoL'DKiiT before tho fighting bogansHC h 3 mo expectation 
“ of meeting the enemy at this spIPFsa^^ko nniortunate 
commander; and it can only bofrepVi^ that, if ho had 
been prudent, he would have had an expectation of mcetiog 
tho enemy at any spot. Unfortunately, he was no# 
prepared ; and the action, such as it was, simply prosentod 
OA a reduced scale the features 0f tike Ingogo anajdainba 
r 4 -inferior against euparipv numbers, wild firing in exposed 
positions against accurate mai^ksmanship under cover. Tho 
detailed report of the Ingogo action, also pablishod|.xieedB 
only the same comment. ** 1 had no intention of oampipg 
** out, .and had brought no supplies,” says the Gen^l, 
who, like Colonel Anstbutueb, has sinco the last 

atonement for any fault of judgment' he thoTH^MiiiilittLcl 
Officers, wo are told, cannot undemtand how the Boers 
drove the English from Majnba. The answer is simjdy 
tho old one—-with brains. Objections gre frequently made 
to critics who ait at home at ease and judge of military 


operly speaking, 
Colonel Anstbu- 
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Nor n& those piiinfnl dooaikuMxto aliiOgBtlier nnproAtabk | 
^ x^adinjj: with ro^^ard to tlio future, for it must bo a san- 
^tAno person who thinks that all difQoulty in tho Trans- 
Toal is over. Sooner or later there will be fighting again 
in South Africa almost without doubt, and it will bo a 
question then whebhor onr oi&cors havo or havo not 
profited by the lessons of this extraordinarily nnforLunate 
war. 

It would probably bo vain to soarch for another contest 
in. which fortnno was so unvaryingly against England. 
Sur Evelyn Wood makes light of series of actions 
“ fonght with six companies.’' This remark, which has 
bqipn eagerly caught at by the apologists of the poacc, 
seems to argue a somewhat unwiso respect for big 
battalions. Jn this present petty war four engage¬ 
ments have taken place—at Bronkor’s Sprnit, Laing’s 
Nek, the lugogo, and Hnjuba—and every one has ro- 
^ suited in a moro or less disastrons defeat, with a total 
lA which would havo boon heavy for a battle with 
tern thousand men engaged. Everything is proportional, 
and unbroken defeat in ongagoments with six companies 
a no more to be made light of than unbroken defeat in 
eqgagements with six regiments or six divisions or six 
eofps d*arm 4 e. It is idle to speak of snch things as not 
affecting onr prestige,” They could not, indeed, have 
affected our prestige had one been succossful and another 
nnsnccesBfnl, but tho uniformity of result alters the in¬ 
ference. There are also words of ISir Evelvn Wood’s 
which seem to arguo indecision as to tho point already 
mentioned of insisting on compensation to loyalists. 
Sbonld any farther timidity be shown, the effect, bad 
enough already, would be infinitely aggravated. Tho in- 
temsd indopondenco of tho Transvaal has been restored at | 
a prico whichf if it had been demanded under other cir. 
cnmstances, might perhaps have been satisfactory, but 
which in any case ought to he rigidly exacted. In this 
case .the exaction is absolutely necessary. The abandon¬ 
ment of the loyal inhabitants would convert a dubious and 
disagreoablo transaction into a disgrace of the deepest 
and most ineffaceable character. Tho surrondor or weak- 
emng of any of the terms of recognition would bo hardly 
-mro excusable. 



TUBKEY AND GBEEOE. 


Oongrt*ss in 1878, Lord BfiArONsriLLD said 
that, even before the conclusion oi tho Treaty of Ean 
Stjgfano, England had entered on negotiations at Constan¬ 
tinople for tho roctilication of tho Creek frontier. Tho 
demand for this rectification was not prompted by any 
desiro to satisfy tho aspiralioiis of the Creeks, and still less 
by any desiro to^ dismember the Turlcish Empire. It was 
xnade simply with a view of suppressing brigandage. 
Lord Beiconsfibld himself disapproved of* the Congress 
giving any indication of the direction which tho recti' 
fication was to taks^ but Italy and Franbo pressed 
fur at least a general indicntion being given, and 
Lord Beaconbfield acqale'scod. Tho Congress acoordingly 
recorded that, in itn opinion, tho line should be 
drawn from th^ mouf&Lof tho Salambria on the oast to 
‘ tho month of iitt KolMas on tho west. This was vague, 
and ifirtentiona% va||m A lino from a point on one coast 
to a point many hunat^ miles off on another coast may 
inclnde much less or much moro, according to tho fancies 
of those who try to trace it practically, and havo to take 
aoconnt tho conUguration of tho land and tho position 
C|f towns, strongholds, and rivers. All that tho Congress 
*' di^was to invito Turkey and Greece to come to an nn- 
.aisrstanding on this vague basis, and to undertake to 
n^diate between them it they conld not come to an agree- 
' i^nt^They did not fail to como to an agreemont, because 
’ never began to try to agree. Turkey looked on 
^had takeu>place as a mere invitation to negotiate, 
an invitation she did not feel inclined to ac- 
odpl^ A' 9 arkey would not negotiate, Oreooe applied to 
1^ weat Powers to do something for her. They oon- 
Conference of l^t year the PowelU set 
pbs a definite linejjpn a map. They were not mediating, | 
lew. the jliase fer mediation had not arisen. 

„•* 1 . 


for the 
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Congress very favourable to Greece. Instead of Itdftttfg' 
from the mouth of the Salambria in Thessaly, Hfeey; 
started from a poinb far to the north of ict, ihi 
when they got to Epirus, they drew a cttrly sig 
line, which not only inoludcd Janina and Metsovo^ 
tho district to be coded, but seems in one part to 
almost at a right angle to the direct line to the Salamai, 
so as to give more country to Oreeoe. As Turkey paid zip 
attention to tho recommondation of tho Conference, Gvee^e 
proposed to go to war in order to obtain by force what> 
the Conference recommended should be given her. The 
Powers again intervened, but in a now character. What 
they now wanted was to preserve peace, and the only way 
of preserving peace was to press Turkey until she hag 
consented to draw a lino which the Powers wonld reooi% 
mend Greece to aocopt. Tiiis has now been done. No* 
official statement of the direction taken by the new line has 
been given, but there havo boon enough semi-official state¬ 
ments to show generally what this line is to be. It is not 
the lino of the Congress or of the Conference. It does ziot 
start from the Salambria and go to the Nalamas. It does 
not start far north of the Salambria, and go curling fiur up 
into Epirus. What it does is this. It starts some way 
above the Salambria, not so far northwards os the Con¬ 
ference line, but still far enough to give Greece the rich 
plain on the north of the river; but, when Epirus is 
reached, instead of going westward to the mouth of the 
Kalomos, it goos southward, aud follows tho course of the 
Kivor Arta. Practically, it may bo said that it gives 
nothing in Epirus to Greece, hut it gives in Thessaly moro 
than was given by the line of the Congrobs, although less 
than was given by the lino of tho Conferenco. 

It is obvious that everything in tho negotiations turned 
on tho question whether the Greeks wore or were not to 
havo Janina. If a perfectly straight lino is laid do 4 a 
from the month of the Salambria to tho month of tllo 
Kalamns, it passes south of Janina; but it passes so veiy 
little to the south, that it can scarcely be doubted that tho 
Congress line was meant, so far as those who snggested 
it hod any clear intentions, to give Janina to Greooo* 
Tho Conforence line went considerably north of Janina, 
and left no donbt as to who was to havo this groat 
object of Greek ambition. Janina is an important 
town, and it is substantially a Greek town ; bnt it 
is separated from Greece by a barren district, in¬ 
habited by people who are mostly IMuHSttlmans, and 
who, if they are not Mussulmans, ai'o not Greeks. Turkey 
positively refused to cedo Janina to Greece, partly becanso 
it did not wish to give Grcoco so much as she asked, but 
mainly because it could not bring itself to make over to 
its enemy the non-Greek population seilled between 
Janina and tho Greek frontiers. Nor was this only a 
matter of sentiment. Tho Porte had every reason to 
suppose that this population would not quietly submit to 
be handed over, and that coercion wonld bo necossaiy to 
mako it submit. To havo used force would have been 
painful to tho Sultan, and would havo probably provoked 
a genoral Albanian revolt. What happened at Daloign^ 
would have happened again in Epirus, only on a mnoh 
larger scale, and whereas in the caseofDuloigno thoPovArs 
could call on the Sultan to car^ out bis engagements, 
even at tho cost of coercing his subjects, ^oy could 
scarcely immise on him a now on^^ement to coerce his . 
sabjccts in Epirns. Tho notion of giving Janina to Greece^ 
was thus abandoned, and, apart from Janina, the district * 
which would have gone with it is of very little natnml 
value to the Greeks or to any one else. For tUs dis¬ 
trict an equivalent, and a full equivalent in point of natural 
resources, was obtained by shifting tho Thessalian finmtier 
northwattds. In point of useful soil the Greeks have now 
offered them as much as they would have got if the frontier 
had gone to tho Kalamas, bnt had not iucAadeid Janina. • 
What they have not got, and what they longed above 
all things to get, was Janina itself., Ana on the^ 
question of the retention or oeasion of Janina hang 
a subordinate question which appears to hkve given J 
the Powers mnoh trouble and anxiely. Tto Barer A/^ * 
flows into the Lake of Arta, and tiur present mw - 
frontier rnns along the eonthem shore of the lake itaW,, 
^ the kJee joins the sea^ The^ lake offers a oomn 
What they | harbour, and is eaclaaireily used by Greek 
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‘ atamr eatttttade io tbp lakap aaowL^traiLoa 

',Y> ir QbjlHtnded Pn iip nortlipm aid# "hf the TorflRi fortress 
liff' jjitiyisp. the OtetlkB got Jemim and the inter* 

' ' •vijoiiie distti&t liiey would of coarse hare ^t Preresa $ 

, btO^ if ih^ weie to ffet nothing on the northern shore of 
, .'E^^jahe, they would bo left with a Turkish fort oom- 
' ^idmchng what Is praotkally a Greek lake. For this no 
^ additional oession of land in Thessaly oould be any com- 
ytowtion, and the Powers could hardly say that they 
' were in a position to make a proposal to Groeco that 
fireeoe nugnt be reasonably expected to consider accept- 
^ Stable if Preresa was left to command the Lake of Arta. 
•^'There was no difficulty here as to the feelings of the in¬ 
habitants. Prevesa is an Italian town which was taken 
firom Tenice by the French Republic, from the French Re- 
.nublio by Ali Pasha, and from Ali Pasha by the Turks, 
^hareisno reason to suppose that Prevesa would have 
any olijeotion to become Greek; but the Porto urged that 
Prevesa was so far connected with Janina that, if in Greek 
hands, it wonld alTord a base from which the Greeks could 
operate in the direction of Janina. It therefore refosod 
to cede Prevesa. Nothing remained except to effect a 
compromise, and it is said to have been settled that Prevesa 
shall remain in the hands of the Turks, but that its fortress 
shall be dismantled. 

If the Greeks are not io have Janina, the o£Eer now 
made them is one that has much to attract thorn. With¬ 
out going to war, they got all Thessaly that is much 
worth having. Thessaly is rich, and, except a few land¬ 
owners, the population is oxclusively Greek. And what 
tho Porte now undertakes to hand over, it can hand over 
without any trouble. There is no need of coercing 
an unwilling population, and the Greeks may reckon 
on gettiog immediate possession of what is promised, 
which is much more than could have been said i£ they 
had been promised that any considerable portion of 
Bpirus should bo handed over to them. This is a very 
ihiportant point, and if tho offer is to bo looked on as a 
mere matter of bargaining, ought to be taken into serious 
consideration by the Greeks. In the circumstances that 
have arisen, Turkey, being unwilling to carry any cession 
out, and the Powers being resolved not to coerce Turkey, 
Greece wonld have got nothing if she had not throatenod 
war, which made tho Powers put pressure on Turkey, not 
for the sake of Greece, but for the sake of European peace. 
By threatening war, and by spending the money and in- 
ourring the debt which tho threat of war has made neces¬ 
sary, &eece has got the offer of a large fertile province 
full of a population friendly to her, and this offer is one 
which can be practically made good without trouble and 
without loss of time. Financially speaking, it may be 
true that the game has not been worth the candle, aiid 
that tho possession of Thessaly is not an equivalent for the 
money that will have been laid out in getting it. But 
there are other things to bo thought of by a nation than 
finance, and a display of spirit and energy, followed by a 
certain measure of success, may do a nation more good 
than keeping its money in its pockets would do. Prepa¬ 
ration tbr war appeals to tho higher sentiments of n 
.‘nation, and the Q rooks have responded to tho appeal 
with much spirit and determination. But it is this 
. very appeal to the higher sentiments of .the Greek 
nation that makes the present moment critical. Tho 
€h:eeks have always maintained that tho war on which 
. they were embarking was a war. not so much of 
Aggrandizement as of liberation. They wanted to make 
^ their country bigger and richer, but the^ wanted still 
more to free other Greeks from the dominion of Turkey. 
Ehrope told them once vaguely at tho Congress, and 
again very definitely at the Conference^ that among tho 
weeks so freed tho Greeks of Janina ought to be in- 
oludAd. Now they are told that tho Greeks of Janina aro 
not to be freed. From the point of view of their contention, 

. what they are called upon to do is to abandon their “ suffer- 
** ing brethren of Janina.’* Common sense and the legitimate 
' inflnenoe of the Powers, and especially that of the Powers 
most fHandly to Greece, will, it may be hoped, provail. 
^Tbe Greeks get enough by getting Thessaly to satiny 
tlieir honour and to substantially benefit the nation. The 
ft ^wers have got as much as they conld get fdr Groeoe 
trithout ooeroing the Sxjltah into coercing his subjects. 
V .^Blvary motive of prudence suggests to Greece that peace is 
better for it than war, and no Power would think 


liSf MpiQg Greeoo If it went to war now* Buf, oali^ 
■Jjj te gi^ probabilities of war mer peace, itie nm^ry.,«er 
flErSnate the real difficulty with which t|i Gr^ 
Crovemment, if it desires peace, has to contend ; this 
difficulty is not that of persuading the nation that it has 
made a good territorial bargain, but it is that of PCi^ 
suading it that it ought to abandon those who, aoooratfi)|;f 
to what it contends is the solemn judgment of Europe, 
should he included within its fold. 


THE FREIHEir PROSECUTION. 

T he suggestion which we made last week that in the 
interests of pnblio morality tho law should interfere 
to put an end to tho publication of articles containing 
open and avowed instigation to murder has boon follow^ed 
by prompt and vigorous action on the part of the anthori- 
ties. The editor of the Gorman Socialist organ in London, 
tho Freihciil, which recently published a leading artiolo 
approving of the assassination of the Czar and counselling 
tho murder of the Emperor oF Germany and other sove¬ 
reigns, has boon arrested. Of the responsibility of nie 
accused man, Mosr, it would be nuliecoming in us to 
speak while tho case is still pending; but of ithe 
pernicious nature of tho journal in question, and of 
the unwisdom of allowing it to go on unchecked 
there can bo, we should imagine, but one opinion ^n 
the minds of law-abiding people. Since the article to 
which we called attention, another number of tho jonmeJ 
has appeared, containing, amongst a mass of other 
seditions matter, an account of tho meeting lately held 
in London to celebrate tho anniversary of tho Paris 
Commune and tho nows of the murder of the Czar. 
Tho resolutions passed at this meeting were as follows:— 
The execution of the Despot Ale3Cani)ER Romanoff, vtdffo 
** Czar of Russia, which was carried out CR tho 13th of 
** March in the present year, has filled the Social Hevolu- 
tionists of all lands with groat satisfaction. The noble 
“ comrades who, at tho sacrifice of their own persons, 
“ executed the sentence of the People on that monster 
** have earned the thanks of all civilized men. 

** We encourage the Social Rovolntionists of Russia to 
** complete their glorious work of freeing ninety millions of 
** men from tho curse of an insolent Tartar horde wl^ph 
“ has gained dominion over Russia. They are snro o^^ 


** men from tho curse of an insolent Tartar horde wl^ph 
“ has gained dominion over Russia. They are snro o^^ 
“ the loudest approbation of all the poor and wrotobpfi. 

“ The extraordinary preBsure whioh at present burdens 
“ all peoples makes extraordinary measures necessary.” 

These sci)itions doctrines are approved and encouraged 
in the number of Freihoit which is before us; and the 
rest of tho paper is conceived in the same bloodthirsty / 
spirit. Such woi’ds, coming as tliey do from ignorant and 
uncuUivatod men, might well bo considered as more -tdlo 
bombast, were it not for tho fact that a powerful organi¬ 
zation does exist for the destruction of nil Jnw and order, 
and that ghastly murders and other outrages have followed, 
and may again follow, as their direct consequence, the ex¬ 
pression of such sentiments. It is, therefore, unfair to 
compare iho Ffeiheit and kindred publications with the 
paltry, but blatant, organs of certain disloyal sections of 
our own •community; nor is it wise to place too much 
confidcnco in their presumed Insignificance and inability 4 o 
do harm. 

We arc not surprised that tlie action of the Government 
in taking up the prosccntlon should at first sight provoke., 
unfavourable c(»mmcnts; bat wo arc sure that tnaturer^ 
reflection will convince any one who is not obstinatrfy pre¬ 
judiced that the urgnmuuts against interference in the 
matter are weak in view of tho altered circnmstances of 
the present day. Sir William Harcourt had no. 
cnlty in justifying his conduct before the House of 
Commons. Miserable and contemptible as the FreHttit 
is, it is tho mouthpiece of iho party of assassinaltion; 
and, apart from all political considerations, the wr^OF 
who calls upon other people to murder a fellew- 
creatnro, be it emperor or peasant, is surely asF panch 
deserving of punishment as if lie bad instigated the c6in- 
mission of any minor crime. What would be said of a 
police which permitted tho publication in Londoner paper 
intended to further tho operations of a gang ofuwindlerB, 
or advocating the pillage of a jeweller’s sb^ in Paris or 
Berlin ? To Wk about tbe liberty of the pr& iif the' c^ 
of such publications os the Frciheit i3%n absurdly; it had 
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tipj^bing iti common ivitli the press, was neither a vehicle' 
for the expression of popular opinion or the di86ei]|inatji||i^ 
of newB,1bttt was purely and simply the weekly manifej^ 
of certain revolntionary refugees. Had it confined its 
utterances to politics, it might have gone on ranting until 
it died of inanition. Even when it Approved of murder 
committed it might have been treated with ignominious 
contempt, but when, it counselled fresh murders, and de> 
signnted the individuals to bo slaughtered, it rendered 
itself as much amenable to correctional disciplino as if it 
had offended against Lord Campbell’s Act. The ai’gu- 
ment that a prosecution is an excellent and gratnitoiis 
advertisement for such a paper has but little force; while, 
should a conviction follow the arrest of its editor, it will be a 
safeguard against the publication of others of the same 
kind. A contemporary suggests that “ it is safer to let men 
“ hlow oil’ steam by loading articles and resolutions thau 
** to leave them no means of expressing themselves but by 
“ dynamite.” There is some truth in this; but it scarcely 
applies to loading articles and resolutions having no object 
but to encourage the use of dynamito. It is also true, ns 
h^B been urged, that a paper suppressed in England might 
reappear in America or elsewhere; but it is scarcely 
logical to Bay that, bccauso another country may possibly 
tolerate a nulsanco, wo ought not to try to get rid of it 
.oumelvoa. 

The most telling, though far from tho soundest, argn- 
n&nt against the Goverumont proscention of the Socialist 
journal is the suggestion, which will no doubt bo made 
over and over again, that it is a concession to tho demands 
of other Governments, and an attack upon tho right of 
political asylum in England. It will bo recollected how 
in a former trial in this country for conspiracy to murder 
a foreign monarch a jury wore induced to give a verdict of 
acquittal by being told that they would do tlicir duty 
though thousands of French cannon wore roaring about 
their-ears ; lAt this is mere claptrap, for the ofi'eiicc with 
which tho defendant in tho case of the Fnuheit is charged 
is one against common law and common decency, and it 
can surely need no foreign influence to induce the Execu¬ 
tive to vindicate cither. 

Many eminent as well as obsenror political refugees have 
from time to time sought and foifnd shelter in England, 
and have been allowed to enjoy their opinions in perfect 
sdburity, because they have behaved themselves as quiet, 
peaoefnl, and honest citizens. Any attempt to interfere 
with«ihe right of as^dum in the case of any of these would 
most justly call forth a storm of indignation, and 
meet with determined opposition. But it is a very 
different thin? when, as in tho present instance, tho rofugeo 
takes a mean and ignoble advantage of England’s hospitality 
to compass tho death of England’s friends, and to over¬ 
throw the structure of society upon which tho prosperity 
of lUngland as ranch as of any other country rests. It is 
certainly to bo deplored that so vulgar and dastardly an 
offence shoold be digniflod with the name of a political 
question; but unfortunately there is too great a tendency 
to make political capital out of any unforeseen incident, 
and this one will probably provo no oxcoptiou to the rale. 
Wo should have preferred to see the editor and writers of 
Freiheit undisturbed in their original obscnrlty, but tho 
same may be said of any low wretch whoso crime makes 
Iffm for the nonce notorious. We do not, however, lot off' 
the obscure thief or murderer because it is not a good 
thing to help such persons to obtain notoriety. At any 
rate, the arrest has taken place, and the law must now 
take j^s course; if there is an}'thing to be urged, techni¬ 
cally or otherwise, in tho defendant’s favour, he will 
certainly havo the benefit of it; on the other hand, we 
feci sure that no external agitation or party cry will 
influeuco tho even administration of justice. We can, in 
this country, afford to look on the Socialist movement 
with greater composure than some of onr neighbours, for 
our own institutions, being so free and constitutional, are 
less pregnable; and happily the dark shadow of political 
asdassi^atiou has not as yet hang over us. At the same time, 
thf^ie are unquiet elements in society even here, tho exist¬ 
ence of which it were unwise to ignore; and, althongh wo 
^should be tho last to advocate any reactionary policy, wo 
deem it tW^^rae than foolish to neglect the drdina^ pre¬ 
cautions kgainst disturbance and crime which the Oonsti- 
itUMon alreajjy furiuBbes. The NihiiUts and advanced 
aim at something more than mere political 
reforms or ohaoger; they are bent upon the actual do* 
atruotion of tho ,‘frhole temework of society, and are as 


muoh^ enemies as 'Ihe ^tqyglar qr Still, ai 

mere polij^^l theorists they Imvd ^ right to their opinions 
and to he^t alone; bnt when they appear as aqeessories 
before and after the fact to murder and outraoes of which 
the criminal law takes cognizance, they ought to answer 
for their misdeeds ** without the bonefft’ of (political) 
** clergy.*' ^ 


THE THAMES RIVER BILL. 

T he Houso of Commons had a good time on Tuesday , 
afternoon. Those who took any part in tho debates 
of tlie Oxford and Cambridge Union will remember tho' 
keen excitement aroused in the members by private 
business” as compared with tho comparatively languid 
intoroRt which was felt in motions relating to puhl|p 
affairs. Considoring that public affairs are the proper 
concern of Farliamont, it seems strange that this distinc¬ 
tion should be reproduced in tho Honse of Commons. Oc¬ 
casionally, however, it makes its appearance even there. 
Then the benches are filled at four o’clock, and the aspect 
of the House might delude a stranger into the belief that 
the existence of a Ministry was involved in the issue. 
The amusement provided for Tuesday was still more do- 
lightful. Private business may sometimes have the ad¬ 
vantage ovor public, bnt both mnst yield to tho charm of 
a discussion which has for its solo object tho determina¬ 
tion under which head a particular Bill shall fall. There 
are many members who may care nothing for tlio Bill in 
either character ; but none can have a soul so dead os to 
bo indiflerent to a debate whether it shall wear one 
character or the other. This was the engrossing occupation 
of Tuesday afternoon. The Thames Itivcr Bill was set 
down for tho time of private busiuoss, and Mr. Ritchie bad 
given notice of an amendment that its character and objects 
were such as to constitute it a measure of publio policy.^’ 

No wonder that the House was content to put off evftn 
that delightful baiting of Ministers which goes on at 
question time. Sir W(LMAM Hakcouut’s answers had for 
the moment no attraction. To hung on Mr. Ritchie’s 
demoDstraiioii that the Bill had been misdescribed as 
private, and to await Mr. Cuambkelain’s siatomeut of the 
reasons why be .was under no obligation to describe it as 
public, were more agreeable because rarer employments 
than anything which conld be looked for lower down in 
tho notice paper. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s argument was sufficionlly convincing 
to relievo him of any suspicion of sharp practice. A 

S rivato Bill has this conspicuous advantage ovor a public 
lill—that it takes mneh less time to pass it. Every one 
admits that tho House of Commons is over-burdened with 
business, and Mr. Gladstone has, so to speak, offered a 
prize to the ingenious inventor who will devise some way 
of lessoning tho work it has to do. That fortunate man 
will be declared a public benefactor by the voice of the 
Prime Minester himself. This was the prospect which 
fired Mr. Chamberlain’s ambition, and tho Thames 
Bill seemed to. give him tho opportunity for making 
a first essay towards its realization. It was not'exactly 
a Government Bill, bnt it came sufficiently near being, 
a Government Bill to invest Mr. Chamberlain with tho 
control of.it. Strictly speaking,” it was tho Bill of 
tho Thames Conservators, and they will havo ** to pay 
** tho expenses of promotion.” But it* has been con¬ 
curred in by the Board of Trade, and it ropresonts the 
opinions of a departmental Committee. Tl^ Board of 
Trade, in fact, has told tho Conservators what it thinks 
they ought to do, and has generously given them leave to 
do it at their own expense. Still, it is not a Governniont 
measure, and consequently Mr. Chamberlain thought that 
tbero was a sufficient array of precedent to justify its in- 
trodnotion as a private Bill, and thereby to leave the 
Houso more time to give itself whotly to publio affairs. 
Perhaps tho House, except wheu obstruction is very ram¬ 
pant, docs not wish to give itself wholly to public affairs. 
Perhaps it thought that to allow the use of this novel ap- 
paratus for saving time might constitute an inconvenient 
ptcccdent. At ail events, it looked with no favour on 
Mr. Chamberlain’s experiment. Mr. Eitohie’s amendment 
was sedonded by Sir Sibnett Watbelow. No private \ 
mombor could be found to oppose it, and finally Mr. Baxtbb ^ 
** earnestly appealed ” to the Government to withdraw the ’ 
Bill, and to with the question “ in a proper and legitt- 
** mate manner.” A little earlier |j|i^ the debate Mr, Ashlev 
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liad'dMbtn^ 1)b^ tlw qvesUoncould sot be ^Mltwitbt^'b 
pabUe Sill. Private it was, private it mast remain, an* 
leaaihe Hoaee of Oommone irle prepared to artogoAe to it¬ 
self tbe ppwer to alter the essential nature of things. There 
ires nothing in.the speeches of Baron D» Wobms or Alder- 
XawBBNCE to lead Mr. Chambeblai!? to throw over 
his sabordinate, bat the reports of the Whip or his own 
dbservation of tho House had convinced him by the timo 
that he rose that either the essential nature of things 
must be altered or tho Government would be beatcu. 
Fortnnately, when Mr. Ashley’s impossibilities came to be 
looked at closely, they proved undeserving of so tro- 
znendoas a name. Mr. Ashley bad not formed his con- 
, elusion without some evidence to jro upon, but ho had not 
been very particular as to the quality of his ovidenoo. It 
is commonly supposed that the Speaker is tho authority 
to whom appeal should be made when the object is to 
ascertain what tho rules of the House permit and wlijit 
they forbid; but Mr. Ashley, perhaps wisely, had taken 
care not to ask the Speaker tho question. Ho bad only 
referred to “ experienced gentlemen outside.” Mr. A rule v 
had in fact taken counsers opinion on the subject. This 
is a very proper conrso to follow as* a prelude to stating 
a case for tho decision of a court, but it is not usual to 
treat counsol's opinion as a substitute for the decision of a 
court. When Mr. Cuambeui.ain referred tlio matter to 
tho Sfeakeb, it turned out that Mr. Ashley and lus ex¬ 
perienced gentlemen hod all been in tho wrong togothef. 
There was no objection to tho measure’s being intro¬ 
duced as a public Bill, and Mr. Chamiieklain’ accordingly 
consented to bring it forward in that character. 

As there will bo other opportunities of consi»loring the 
Bill on its merits—though whether they will bo afibrded 
this Session is a little doubtful—it is not necessary to say 
anything about them now. The only question that arises 
out of Tuesday’s dobafe is tho question whothcr the Bill 
had any proper claim to tho private chafactci* with wliich 
Mr. Chambeulain desired to ’nvest it. Putting teelmi- 
calitios aside, it Bccms most probable tliat it had n(’) sncli 
claim. Mr. Ciiambeiilain contended that under the search¬ 
ing examination of a Select Committee its faults or its 
virtues would bo at least as thoroughly sifted ns in a 
Committee of tho whole House. This arguinciit, if it is 
worth anything, would justify tho application of private 
Bill procedure to all legislation whatever. Tho answer 
is that, as regards a great number of Bills, something 
more is wanted than a thorough sifting of their pro¬ 
visions. 'J’ho H0U.SO of Commons is not always will¬ 
ing to ho bound by tho report of a Select Committoo. 
It wants to exercise its own judgment and to .speak 
with its own voice. Nor can it bo said that, if it in¬ 
sists on doing this in tho case of tho Thames llivcr 
Bill, it will be pledged to show itself equally inquisitive in 
tho case of every other private Bill. The Thames River 
Bill, as it was described in Tuesday’s discussion, will cer¬ 
tainly affect interests largo enough to bo reganled as 
public. It deals with no Jess a question than tho navigation 
of tho greatest of English rivers. At present, every ship 
navigating tho Thames is conipollcd io carry a pilot, and, 
considering what immense inicrests would bo atfcctod by 
this regulation, it is only natural that the House of 
Commons should not lightly forego tho right of speaking 
its mind upon its clausc.s one by one. I’here may bo very 
good grounds for abolishing compulsory pilotage, but the 
House of Commons may fairly wish to weigh these grounds 
for itself, instead of leaving them to bo estimated by a Select 
Committee. By another provit'ion of tho Bill tho Thames 
Conservancy is created a nuisance authority and given the 
power of inspecting all factories on tho bank of tho river. 
This may be an enactment of great practical value, but it 
is one which the owners of these factories regard with 
somo alarm, and though; if the Bill had remained private, 
they would have been beard either by coau.sel or in person 
before tho Select Committee, this is not at all tho same thing 
as having their objections threshed ont in tho House of 
' Commons. On tho whole, therefore, Mr. Chambeblain’s 
second thoughts wore hotter than his first, and Mr. BricuiE 
may claim the credit of having helped to train up an 
interesting but wayward child in tho way in which it 
behoves him to go. 


CENTR.11^ ASIAN AFFAIRS. 


remarkahlo statement made by Sir Chakle.s Dilku 
» laalif week in tho House of Commons, although half 
withdrawn by Lord Hartington, and only oonfirmra sinco 
by vague rumour as to the personal intentions of the 
Czar, would of itself suffice to direct attention to the 
condition of that part of Turkistan which borders on 
the Por.so-Afghan frontier. Tho ratification, moreover, 
of the Govcriimcnt plans for tbe abaudonmoiit of Can- 
di^har, and tho utter anarchy in which Western Af¬ 
ghanistan is reported to bo, make tho situation still 
moro interesting. To this, again, has io bo added tho 
fact th.at there is, or was very recently, a European 
traveller at Merv for tho first timo for many years, Tho 
Correspond cut of tho Daily who has so long boon 

hovering about tho outskirts of tho Turkoman district, 
has at Iasi succooch'd in ponotrating to tho fabulous 
city, as a prisoner it is true, but as a prisoner soon to 
be rcloased. No further intclligenco has been received 
from this adventurous traveller, except an a.«surunce of 
his safety and freedom, and tho very important nows 
that the Russians are actually on the lower conrso of 
tho Tcjcnd Daria or Hori Rod, tho river which, rising 
in the Hindu Koosli, flows westwards past Herat and ■ 
then northwards into tho desert, where it loses itself in 
a great swamp or lake, tho waters of which, when pro¬ 
perly ul.ilized, used to give its historical fertility io tho 
oasis of Morv. Another of tho scanty iragnients of in¬ 
to! I igeiico Avliieh have to bo pieced together by any one 
who setiks for infoniiaiion on these matters has it that tho 
romiiant of the I’ekkes have asked permission of Ayoub 
to place tlieir families in safety in hi.s dominions, a per¬ 
mission which, if granied, would hardly be of much value 
if it bo true that Avouii is once jnoro a prisoner in his 
cnpital, besieged and threatened by niutinous soldiery, 
while revolt and auardliy are rifo throughout tho provinces 
ho nsed to rule. 

The .situation at tho timo that Sir Charles Dilke made 
his singular statement, “on indoiDeudcut authority,” re¬ 
specting tho intentions of the Czar was this. Speaking 
roughly, live stages or districts sopara<-o tho llussinu pqsts 
on the Caspian shoro from tho Oxus where it leaves Afghan 
Turkistan. Tho first of these is desert, and tho llnssians 
luid to surmount it before they could attack tho second, 
consisting of tho oasis of tho Akhal Tekkes. Tho resist¬ 
ance of tho hitter at tho fortress of Yengi Sbehcr or Geok 
Tepo has delayed them for two years. But this is now 
entirely surmounted, and tho power of tho Akhuls ia defi¬ 
nitely broken. Between tbo Akhals and their brethren 
of Merv a second stage of desert, intervenes, then comes 
Merv itself, .and then yet another desert strip bounded by 
tho Oxus. The Russians were left at Tejoud, tho last 
stage before plunging into tho waterless wilderness Avhich 
intervenes between the Herat river and Merv. Thus placed, 
thoy have uirc.ady mastered that road to India of whi^ .so 
mneh has been heard, and which has been mistakenly thought 
to run through Merv itHulf. ’JHio road to India from tho 
Northern Khanates and from Orenburg does, indeed, so 
run, but not tho road from European Russia by tho Cas¬ 
pian. Tho shortest way in this latter case is inside, and 
to the south of tho rango of mountains which forms tho 
northern frontier of Persia; but Persia being, at least 
Domiiially, independent, this docs not count. Tho next 
shortest is that Avhioh tho latest advances of Gcnet*al 
Bkolelpit have put actually in the bands of tho Russians 
to within a stage of Afghanistan. This road is from, tho 
Caspian desert and inconvenient; but a milway has 
already bridged, or is in rapid process of bridging, this 
gap. Thenceforward it is easy enough leading through 
the now subjugnted Turkoman country to the north- 
eastern corner of Persia, where, by way of tho border 
fovtrc.sB of S.arakhs, close to which the Russians now 
aro, it turns to Herat and to India. Their present posi¬ 
tion, therefore, or their position before tho mysterious and 
unconfirmed orders to which Sir CitAELE.s Dilke re¬ 
ferred, so to speak, masks Merv, renders it powerless as 
an obstacle on the way to India, and only valuable as 
opening yet another ^ay, the way from Khiva the 
north. Now there is a rumour that the recall of General 
Skorelepf, of which tho Under-Secretaky for Forekj-v 
Affairs made so much, couoorus only Merv. Unless tho 
RussiatiB are prepared to face the great and iorrihlo 
wilderness between Tejond and Antioch-on-the-Murghab, 
they most 'drop downward through Persian territory to 
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SirakhB, and thanoe work upward a^aiii. Tbifl ^lation 
or alniBO of a neutral territory hda been oommittod by 
^ibem Wore in tbo coarse of the war, bat the new is 
aaid to look on its repetition with disfavour. All, thbre^ 
fbre, that Sir Ohari^bs Dilkis’b Btatement, even if literally 
true, need mean is that General Seobblbff has been for¬ 
bidden to prosecute bis plans against Morv itself at present. 
Considering that tho best authorities doubt the possi¬ 
bility of BO ooniinning the expedition until next year, this 
is a very small mercy. Considering that, as has been 
shown already, the occupation or nou-ocenpation of Morv 
by the Kussians in no way aSccts the fact of their having 
actually cleared away almost every obstacle whicli lay 
between them and tho Afghan frontier, the mercy is 
smaller still. To make the recall or the stoppage of oper¬ 
ations of any real value, the Akhal oasis ought to be 
entirely evacuated, and nothing but a post of observation to 
the west of it, if oven that, retained. If this were done, 
as sanguine persons hope, thoro would be some reasou for 
speaking of tbo act\on of the Czar as deserving compensa¬ 
tory withdrawal on our side. But if it be not done, the 
reoall of Skobelbfp is a more empty form calculated to 
impose only on those (and it is to be icared that they 
are a considerable number) who are utterly ignorant of 
tho actual circumstances and geography of the case. Tho 
country which tho Hussians have now actually occupied, to 
use a parallel whicli will bo at once intelligible to all ac¬ 
quainted with modern history, stands to Afghanistan, and 
therefore to India, very much in the position which the 
Yaltelline occupied in old days to Italy, and for the pur¬ 
poses of tho Power occupying it, it is as unnecessary to go 
to Merv as it would have been for Austria, possessing the 
Valtellino, to go to Cliambory. I’ho parallel—deserts 
taking the place of mountains—is almost an exact one. 

While this i.s tbo case on the lower course of the Herat 
river, tho way to it being comidctcly clear to the Bussians, 
and the power of tho Turkomans being restricted to a 
doubtful possibility of maintaining themsolvoa in their 
isolated stronghold of Merv, tho districts on the upper 
par^ of the same river and further south are in a complete 
statB of anarchy. It is not known whether tho failure of 
AtpUB to obtain investiture of Candaliar from tho Eng¬ 
lish Government has disci'oditod him with his followers, 
or whether tho always smouldering jealonsy between 
tho Eastern and Western tribes has once more broken 
out without special cause. But his Hcrati and Candahari 
troops are said to be in open mutiny, tbe Cabnli regu¬ 
lars alone remaining true; while away from tho capital, 
OBpecially in tho rich corn-producing districts surround¬ 
ing Earah, his officers are being killed or driven ofE. In 
abort, the whole country, from the Turkoman frontier 
to the neighbourhood of Candahar, appears to be in a 
flame. It bos been argued, with the curious optimism 
which is usually strengthened by ignorance of tho subject, 
and sometimes rewarded by a chance result, that this state 
of ^ings favours tbo prospects of Abdul Rahman. The 
idocRoonis to be prompted by tho same notion of Afghan¬ 
istan as a settled and stable unit, only desiring to be in¬ 
tegral and independent, which has appeared so often in 
the controversies respecting it. The natural condition of 
tbe conntry is a condition of intestine war and disinte¬ 
gration; and it does not in the least follow that a 
tribe will join one candidate for universal sovereignty 
because they have attacked his rival. If Abdub Haiiman 
is strong enough to overawe Canhahar and Herat, or clever 
enough to conoiliato them, he will gain and hold them, and 
"that is all that can be said. There would be a touch of 
comedy in the snggestod reqnest on his part that onr 
troops should remain to countenance him at the southern 
capital. The English partisans of ** sentiling ** have 
descanted pathetically on the wrong wo should do to the 
Ameek by remaining at Candahar, and on the harm which 
tho more semblance of his being a jproidgio of ours would 
inflict on his chances. All those things, however, are only 
rumour. The facta as known at latest ^tes remain, that the 
Bussians are now complete masters of the road to India np 
to the Afghan frontier, and that the part of Afghanistan 
to which they have thus opened the way is in utter 
uarchy. Beace may of course defend upon Herat, and 
independence may be restored to the Akhal Tekkea. It 
oau only be said that every raasonahle Englishman will be 
heaartily pleased at events which at the present moment 
present not mnoh more probability than is cximpatihle with 
their being not absolutely impossible. 


HE jflme when the Irish Zeunjl Bill is to he laid be&ve 
Parflament drawi near, ai^ overf.ioi^ bi informa¬ 
tion which can enable Englishmen to judge how^ for the 
Bill is at once a comprehensive, a jasW and a ptMtical 
meiwure ought to be eagerly welcomed. The diffionltios of 
framing a measure which shall fulfll these oonditfons are 
seen to be greater and greater the more that stioh iumr- 
fect information as can be procured is attentively staged. 
It is difficult to make tho measure comprehensi'^ for 
I inside Ireland there are nine or ten Irelands, all distinct 
from one another. It is difficult to make it just, for every 
rule that can be laid down seems to require endless excep¬ 
tions. It is difficult to make it practical, for as to mmy 
of its provisions it must bo a grave matter of conjec¬ 
ture how they arc likely to work. Even to make aprobable 
conjecture as to the future, the guossor must satisfy hixnself 
BO far as he can ns to what are tho facts*of the present. 
Unfortunatefy, a great obscurity hangs over these foots. 
What wo want is tho evidence of competent observers, and 
when we get such evidence as is offered us we frequently 
And that it is subject to groat drawbacks, that it 
is tinged by the peculiar theories of the witness, that 
it is drawn from the knowledge of a very limited area, or 
that it is tho evidence of an outsider, honest and intelli¬ 
gent, no doubt, but sent for tho special purpose of making 
&e best report he can in a very short time on a country of 
which he bad uo previous knowledge. It is mnch to be 
regretted that there has been so mnoh delay in publishing 
ilio evidence taken by Lord Bf-ssbcuottgit’s Commission. 
The introduction of the Land Bill has been delayed long 
beyond the date when the Government anuonncod that it 
was ready to bring in its measure, and oven with all this 
additional time, the evidence of tho Commission created to 
collect the facts that were to servo as a basis for the Bill 
will scarcely be in tho hands of members before they listen 
to Mr. Gladstone's statement. To some extent, however, 
tbe deficiency is supplied by the vast body of evidence 
collected and published by tho Duke of Richmond’s Com¬ 
mission. Far tbo la^er portion of tho volume relates to 
Ireland, and the selection of witnesses was at once wide and 
happy. All that can be said on the question of Irish land, 
from tbe point of view of liberal, kind-hearted, far-seeing 
proprietors, was said by Lord Dufpkrin, Lord Lansdowne, 
and Colonel King-Harman. Professors and soldiers, largo 
farmers and little farmers, butterraon and railway managers, 
Presbyterian miiiistors, and Roman Catholic bishops, all 
told their tale, and. if, after reading all they had to say, we 
Btill feel tho want of more information, it is not because 
their ovidenoo was meagre so much ns because the subjects 
on which they tonchod are so vast or so complicated, that 
the little that is learnt about them seoms nothing as com¬ 
pared with tho vastnoss of that which is not learnt. Most 
of the loading English newspapers have also sent special 
Correspondents to Ireland in the last few months, and it 
may bo said to tho credit of those sent that 'they have 
tried to learn all that it was in their power to learn in the 
circumstances in which they were placed, and that they 
wore superior to any wish to accommodate their reports to 
tho political leanings of the journal in which their reports 
were to appear. 

Tho has just published what maybe the con¬ 

cluding number of its series of reports on Ireland under 
tho head of “ County Mayo.” It is perhaps too un¬ 
favourable a specimen to be taken as a fair sample 
of snob contribatioDB to knowledge, but it shows not 
inaptly what wo may and what we may not expect to 
gather from them. What we are told is, no doubti 
true, and is in itself well worth knowing. But it gives 
only the merest scrap of a oontribntion towards the in¬ 
formation 08 to the state of one of the most backward, 
disorganized, and distressed counties in Ireland which we 
shonld like to have placed before us. It tolls us that there 
are some good landlords in Mayo, that the land of these' 
good landlords is low-rented, tnat pastura in Mayo has to 
some extent replaced tillage, that it would not he kind to 
establish peasant proprietors on red bog-land, and that 
rents are Mully in arrear. But on ^s last point we are 
left in doubt as to what is the date on which the writer is 
supposed to be writing. In an early part of his lotter he 
tells us that, since tho partial restoration of order, things 
have mended and rents are coming in. Then follows a 
series of notes on different estates, and in each estafo the 
collection of rents appears to be moreandmore diffionlt, until 
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In one of Iprt of theie piotaresqne deOoriptions we findf 
ibe writer paintu^ ihe eoene before him 6ii a bright 
JejEiiuu^ day. It ie yery inioreetutg to know how things 
looked in Mayo in Jannanr when the Uoeroion Bilfwas only 
talked of, bat it woald W maoh more. to the purpose to 
know how they look at the end of March now that tho 
Bill has become an Act. A correspondent din only giro 
what ho has got to give. Ho takes notes in different 
laces at diiferent times, and pieces them together when 
e has leisure and opportnnity. He wonts to learn all ho 
can inA short time, and much the easiest way is to visit 
the best class of proprietors, who are snro to welcome 
him kindly, and to give him information which they know 
^Qst redoand to their credit, and which it is only just 
"to those and* those like them shall bo placed on record. 
If tbere was nothing else to report, the occasion of 
making reporta woald never have arisen. What wo want 
to know as the real state of things in County Mayo. 
What is that has made County Mayo what it is ? Colonel 
Bbane, one of the witnesses who gave evidence beioro 
the Dakeof]licnMOKD*s Commission,and who had trnVellod i 
oyer a large part of Ireland in connexion with tlio 
Mablbobough Fund for relieving distress, spoke thus of 
Mayo as compared with other adjacent counties;— 

** 1 thought the land looked worse, and tho condition i>f 
the people looked worse, and tho general aspect of tho 
holding was more unkempt and less tidy, and less cared 
“ for.” This is tho general aspect of County Mayo. It 
is the aspect which must bo regarded when we ask wholhor 
tho new Land Bill will for County Mayo bo a practical 
measure. From the point of view of justice, it is certainly 
important to know that even in Mayo there are good land¬ 
lords with properties fairly thriving. Such landlords have 
an excellent right to ask that justice shall bo done them. 
But the practiqsl dilUcnlty is to deal with County Mayo 
as Colonel Deane saw it, and not with the little oases 
of prosperity to which the Correspondent confined his 
attention. 

There are County Mnyo, as in Connaught gt3nerally, 
and in tho South-West of Ireland, too many people. These 
people are always on tho verge of famine, they are en¬ 
tirely ignorant of agriculture, they work littlo and badly, 
and they are inclined to bo lawlc.ss. Mayo' is an espcciully 
lawless county. One witness before tho IIich«u>.nt) Com¬ 
mission said that they had lately got in ^tayo as far as 
roasting a man, and he very properly consiilerod this in- 
oxcusablo. Ho thought that in decency tlioy might have 
confined themselves to houghing cattle. Kvery witness 
agreed that this population must bo thinned, and that to 
bo a practical measure the Land Bill must start some 
process of thinning it. Three modes of accomplishing tin’s 
desirable end were suggested. Some witnesses thought 
that by fixing tho occupants in their lioldings tlioy would 
thin thomsolvoB. Tho unthrifty and tlio idle would find 
it impossible to retain their holdings, and then tho thrifty 
and industrious would stop iu and take the place of those 
who, being dispossessed, would go nith the proceeds of 
the sale iuto the towns or to America. Other witnesses 
talked enthmsiastically of migration — that is, a trans¬ 
ference of tho population from occupied to unoccupied 
Irish lands. It is to projects of this kind that tho 
Corrospoudonb refers when be speaks of tho cruelty 
of planting occupiers on a few acres of bog-land. 
Such flohernoB are condemned by tho best judges, but 
it is only fair to say that tho schemes actually proposed 
were not so crudely absurd as tho Con’c-Mpoiulcnt seems to 
indioato. Professor I^aldwin, tho leading theorist on tho 
subject, supposes that each lamily transplanted has given 
it a snm of xo/. to start with; and his colleague in the 
investigation ordered by tho Hicumond Commission was 
strong in insisting that drainago must precede colonizing 
nnremaimed lands. Very handsome ideas, it may bo 
remarked in passing, are afloat as to what the State ought 
to do in the way of drainage. Tho Bishop of Clonkkut, 
for example, said that, in his opinion, tho beginning of 
cveiything was to drain tho big rivers. If all tho water 
ooula be got out of tho Shannon into the sea, tlien 
Ireland might bo really happy, although ho was quite 
willing to withdraw tho suggestion if it could be shown 
that there wore any Bcrioua engineering difiicaltics in 
tho way. The third machinery is that of emigration, 
and there was a remarkable agreement of testimony that 
there would be no very groat reluctance to emigrate if the 
^people could once see that it was to their advantage to 
go, and could be made to feel that they wore not going 


uudev %iy kind of §tate oompultiion. If it can be sup 
posed that the population of Mayo were iu any way thinned, 
what, it may be asked, would no the result ? Ev^n if wo 
assume that under a marvellously clever Land Bill ^helaW 
of the survival of the fittest is to he tho law of human ex- 
istenoo in Mayo, wo have still to ascertain what wo mean 
by tho fittest. Tho Correspondent, who had probably got 
sick of being drenched to the skin in his tours, adopts one 
of those hasty generalizations which are'so dear to hurried 
tourists, and lays down that grazing, nothing but grazing, 
and grazing on a largo scale, will alone do in Mayo. But 
an important body of ovidonco given to the RionnOND 
Commission points iu a diUcront direction. Witnesses 
who knew what they wore talking about said that tho 
most that could bo got out of tho soil, oven in the moist 
West, was to bo got by a mixture of tillage and grazing, 
and tiiat, altbougli tho process could be carried on profit¬ 
ably on n largo scale, it could also bo carried on profitably 
on a small scale; and many of them were of opinion that 
a decent livelihood con hi bo obtained by spade husbandry 
where a rapid ascent made it impossiblo that the plough 
sliuuld be UBod. 


OUR IRONCLAD SOLDIERS. 

T he mode of warfare practised by tho British army is 
about to undergo a sorions change. That this change 
will from one point of view b<} an improvement is beyond 
question. In their indirect action, at all events, the new 
rules a.s to sumruary punishments might have been drafted 
i>y tho Peace Society. In the brutal days when flogging 
was still rcsoi'l^'d to, tho object of all war was nnblush- 
iugly aijknowlodged. Flogging wa.s justified on tho ground 
that it could bo easily and promptly inflicted; that the 
ofleiidcr, though sufforYig sharply for tho time, rapidly 
lecovered from its effects ; and that for these two reasons 
a soldier scntoiicod to bo flogged was soon as ready as 
before to kill or maim such enemies as came in his 
It is plain that if for flogging llioro can bo substltutedl^a 
punishment which must necessarily withdraw a mA^n^ 
irom nsefiil service in tho field for somo cohsidorable timB, 
luj will kill or maim fewer enemies in proportion, and to 
this extent tho object of war will no longer bo attained. 
This fiust, ove.Ti if it stood alone, would suggest that thi 
Peace Society bad bad a hand in the framing of tho rules 
which Mr. Osuokne Moikian explained to tho House of 
Commons on I\lond;iy. To subtract a certain peroentago 
of British sfddicr.s from tlio work for which they havo 
boon enlisted is an appreciable step towards fulfilling tho 
Society's purpose. As it happens, however, this fact does 
not stand alone. Tho new punishments withdraw thoso 
subjected to them from activo service in tho field, and 
they do nothing else. All tho oloqucnco that has Ix^cn 
cx])L*ndcd on the wickedncs.s and follj' of inflicting degra¬ 
dation on Ih itisli solditu's turns out to have boon wosttfS. 
Tho new penalties are at least as degrading as flogging. 

Ill Aitui'o tho soldier who might Ibrnicrly havo been 
flogged Avill be j)unishcd at tho discretion of tho com- 
niMiidiiig oUiecr in one of threo ways. In tho first place, 
ho may sit or .stand in irons. Wo say sit or stand, 
because, though neither of the.so W'ords occur in tho 
rules, it is provided by implication that while in 
irons tho oflbndor must not bo coinpollcd to walk. 
Ho may bo “ iuov<‘d from jihico to place,** but it 
jniist oul}^ bo in a “ waggon, cart, or other vehicle.** 
Tlicro is rcasoii to suspect tluit this limitation was tho 
result of a compromise botwccii tho I’caco Society and 
the War Oflico. Tho objo(‘t of tho Peace Society was no 
doubt to prohibit all motion on tho part of oflenders whilo 
in irons, sinco this wonhl havo involved an equal absonco 
of motion on the part of the soldiers employed in guard¬ 
ing them. It would jflainly bo cruel to leave men in 
irons to tho tender luercics of an enemy—say a Boor with 
a flag of truce—who might happen to discover them, and, 
provided that a sufliciont number of men could havo been 
found to qualify thcm.selvo.s for being put in ir<>ri.s, tho 
^>fliolo force iu tho field might havo been required for 
this purpose. Plad tho Peace Society been able to 
carry out thoir wishes iu this respect, a new career 
would havo been throwm open to its more adventurous 
members. In no way could war havo been more ofleo- 
tually prevented than by onliating and committing an 
offbuco for which tho missionary of peace would bo 
put in irons. It would havo been too mnch perhaps to 
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expect Hr. Hichart) to eacrifioe himself in this wi^'bnt to 
A youth of active temperament and paoifio enthasiasm the 
new career might have had many charms. It may ho snp- 
posed, however, that at this point the War Office pnt down^ 
its foot. No matter how many soldiers might bo in irons, 
it insisted that tho power of changing its place shohld not 
entirely bo denied to a British army in tho field. After 
thoir recent triumph in Soath Africa, tho Peace Society 
could afford to be merciful, and offenders in irons may bo 
moved from placo to place so long ns they are not com¬ 
pelled to take other than carriage exercise while on tho 
march. The second of the now punishments is seemingly 
to be used when all tho available vehicles are filled with 
soldiers in irons. It will thou bo necessary to inflict some 
penalty which is consistent with motion on tho offender’s 
own legs. He may accordingly ho attached “ to a cart, 
“Hvaggon, or horse, so as to compel him to move onward 
“ at a walking pace.” Tho progress through uii enemy’s 
country of a regiment in whi(‘li bad chaivicit.rs happen to 
bo numerous will henceforward bo a very striking spcctaplo. i 
Tho main body will consist of tho waggons confuining tho ' 
men in irons; attached to the waggons will bo tho men | 
undergoing the penalty of attachment; while boliinil 
those will come a third class of offend cts, thoso sentenced 
** to carry extra burdens or weights.” Tho selection of 
this last penalty displays great judgment on tho part of 
tho military authorities. It is necessary to provide for 
the case of all available vehicles being wanted for tho 
conveyanco of men in irons. If the only other form of i 
summary punishment had been aitachincnt to a cart, , 
waggon, or horse, tho soldiers who had not been guilty of 
any offence would have been obliged to cany their own 
baggage, a state of things which might conceivably have i 
bad thedemoralizingresultol'teinptingthcmto(junlifythem- : 
selves for summary punishment us a prclerablo alternative I 
to becoming a betist of harden. By making carrying 
burdens itself a punishment tiiis undesirable consequence 
is avoided. 

* Patting aside tho third penalty, it can hnrdly bo denied 
that tho now punishments aro to the full ns degnidiug as 
flogging. Potters aro traditionally associated with convicts 
and galley slaves, and to pnt a soldier in tho position of 
the extra horse behind a return coal-waggon i.s as littlo 
..likely to maintain his self-respect as any plan that can bo 
thought of. If this wore all, however, tho objection to 
tho new rules would not bo worth considering. All pnn- 
ishment is more or less degrading; and, so long ns it is 
only inflicted for acta which in thcmselvc.s imply more or 
less of degradation in the offender, it is quite fitting 
that it should bo so. The real faults of tho now rnlijs 
are tliat the iniUction of them is likely to prove ex¬ 
tremely inconvenient and not particularly deterrent. 
Before 1879 a soldier convicted of drunkennc.ss or insubor¬ 
dination ill presence of tho enemy, or of marauding in an 
enemy’s country, was made to feel that indulgence in those 
pleasures brought with it shai’p pliysictil suffering. Flog¬ 
ging took no time, and only withdrew a man from his duty 
for a very short time. Under tho new rules it will no 
longer bo possible to inff ict sharp physical suffering. Sitting ' 
or standing in irons is no doubt unplca.sant, but it cannot ; 
bo said to give actual pain unless tho infliction is prolonged | 
for some considerable time. It is accordingly provided ; 
that any ono or more of the now punishmenra may bo ro- j 
peated for fourteen days, so long as not more than throo j 
of these days aro consocutive. To inflict the maximum* 
penalty, therefore, will require nineteen days. During 
all this time soldiers nndorgoing punishment will bo 
useless. A man in irons would be utoless in a charge, 
and as he may only bo moved from placo to placo in a 
waggon, cart, or other vehicle, ho could only tako part in 
one conducted after tho manner of tho ancient Britons. 
Nor would an infantry soldier be of much service while 
attnehed to a cart, waggon, or horso, moving onward at a 
walking pace. Carts and waggons will naturally bo found 
well in tho rear of tho army, and a horso which in do- 
feronco to the man attached to him could only bo moved 
forward at a walking pace, will bo less in tho way th^’o 
"'than in tho front. As regards the bearers of tho i 
burdens, they could hardly be sent to attack tho enemy 
without risking the loss of tho baggage; nor, ovon 
i£ tbi9 danger were disregarded, would a dotaohment 
of heavily laden porters advancing with shouts of ** By 
your leave” be likely to create much alarm. Con- 
j^queiitly all iheso punishmouts must go on at a con- 
vemient ‘'distance f]X>m tlm enemy, or they must not be 


inflicted whtn thefarmy is in tbe fluid. In thribnner .osee 
evei^ man who is inolined to skulk will take care to get 
ui xn iispus or tied to a cart's tail as soon its the enemy is 
npwn to be at band, or else the new meabe ^ enforolng 
disoipline will cease to operate just at the time when dis¬ 
cipline most needs to be enfottsed; It is still miore likely 
perhaps that these penalties will never be imposed at all, 
since offloers are to take care that they are ** inflioted in 
“ such a manner as is not calotdated to cause injuty or 
“ to leave any permanent mark,” thereby aiding the detec¬ 
tion of deserters, a measure entirely opposed to Badioal 
notions of liberty. As officers wiU not wish to ioenr any 
responsibility in this matter, they will naturally do nothing, 
except under the advice and almost in the presence of the 
regimental surgeon. During, and for some time after, 
an ongagenient this gentleman will be wanted elsewhere, 
and he will scarcely have time to consider whether tbe 
continuance of tho punishment will be prejudicial to the 
offender's health—a duty expressly imposed on him by the 
new r.ulo.s. Altogether, therefore, the punishments which 
it is now proposed to introduce exactly meet the presumed 
wishr.s of tho adver8ario.s of flogging. By making the 
inaiiitcnanco of discipliuo almost impossible, they still 
further diminish the already impaired efficiency of the 
British army. 


I 1 U.SSIA. 

I T is impossible that the now Czar should have dorio 
much as yet to indicate the use which ho intends to 
make of the groat powor which has devolved on him. 

Ho has had neither leisure nor timo to adopt anything 
that can bo called a policy. But tbe little that has boon 
done by or in Bussia since his accession Harmonizes with 
tho popular boli cf that his general wish is to keep Bussia 
out of foreign complications and to introduce some mea¬ 
sures of internal reform. Tho speech of the Crown Princo 
of Ga'rmant nt Moscow may bo accoptod as a proof that he 
secs no difficulty in making tho ties that have so long 
united Germany and Bnssia at least os strong as they over 
wore. Prince of Boumania has been turned into a 
king; and; although it may be said with truth that he 
won his crown at PJcvnn, still ho is connected with the 
Hoyal Family of Prussia, and has only assumed his dignity 
after having satisfied Austria that his little kingdom will 
j appreciate nt its proper value tho maintenance of friendly, 

I if not dependent, relations with her Western neighbour. 

I In tbe most, recent discussions on the Greek question the 
; influence of Bussia is said to have been exercised with 
now energy in tho interests of peace. What is the real 
I significance of the recall of General Skobelkff it is im- 
■ possible to say at present, but tbe statement that he was 
' recalled because he wished to push forward to a settlo- 
I nient far outside his previous sphere of operations may bo 
I provisionally accepted. For the sake of Bussia, as much 
; ns for that of Kurope, it may bo hoped that these are all 
signs of a wish on the part of the Czar for peace, each 
slight, but taken together of somo real importance. Of 
one thing thcro can bo no doubt, and that is that, if 
Ai.KXANDKit HI. purposes to devote himself to intornal 
reforms, he will havo enough to occupy hia attention. 
Before, however, he can give his mind to vexed 
questions of domestic government, he must, it is said, 
put down tho Nihilists. It is to bo fearod that putting 
down the Nihilists is a thing easier to talk of than to 
do. Tho notion of a grand combination of Governments 
to stamp out Nihilism, a.s if it were tho cattle plague, 
does not seem very promising. It may be possible to 
mako a secret society more secret, but that is all. A 
Government, too, like the German Government cah do 
something to check tho spread of revolutionary and 
demoralizing teaching within its own borders. But 
Nihilism, so far as it is a peculiarly Bussiati form of a 
general disease, can only be dealt with in Bussia and by 
Russians. What makes Nihilism really alarming is not 
that tho Nihilists managed to kill the late Czar, but that 
those who have to defend the present Czab against his 
cuemios acorn to be either marvellously inefficient or very 
untrustworthy. The curious thing is that what the 
Nihilists intend to do is known to the mvernment officials, 
and what the officials intend to do is known to the Nihilists, 
the only difference being^.that the NihiHsts act upon what A * 
they know, and the officials do not. In some mysterious^ ^ 
way tbe Nihilists aro supplied with intelligence,which can 
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only ooin^ from persons who hare aooesa to quarters 
very high in the.official world. That he hue enemies 
who .openly say that if he does or does not do this 
mr that thing they will kill him, is enough to sadden 
the life, although it may not bre^ the courage, of tho 
CzAB ; but that there is so much reason to distrust those 
who ought to bo his friends is probably a still greater trial 
to him. 

When the happy time oomos for the Czar to bo free 
from the anxieties caused by Kihilism, and for his mind to 
be seriously turned to domestic reforms, ho will have to 
consider and deal with two subjects of primary import¬ 
ance. These are tho institutions by which tho local needs of 
his people are supposed to be mot, and tho distressed state 
of the peasantry. Ho will have a voiy difficult task before 
him. To create is easy in Kussia, but to get creations to 
work is very hard. The schemo of local scli-governmont 
decreed by the late Czar in 1864 was theoretically a very 
good scheme. There woro created district aBsemblios in 
which nobles and peasants sat by election, and which 
were intended to manage the affairs of the district, 
to look after charitable institutions, to promote cducatifin, 
and to makeroads. Thcro woro provincial aBsomblios 
composed of dclogaies from tho district assemblies which 
were to do for tho provinces what the minor asscmbliu.s 
were to do for tbo districts. On paper this reads as if an 
excellent beginning of representative insiitQtions had been 
made, and the scheme was not altogether a failure. It 
failed; but it did not fail altogether, or from the outset. 
In many parts of tho Empire it was never brought into 
operation, for there was a complete ab.sonco of competent 
persons to sot the machinery going. In other parts there 
was much energy and enthusiasm displayed at lirst, and 
then, when the first excitement had pn.sscd away, apathy 
took tho place of zeal. The pous'irits scut rop.”cseutative.s 
to the district assemblies, but none uf those sent could 
afford to go away from their hormjs and form part of 
tho provincial assemblies. There was in tho iirsL years 
after the CTnancipation of the serfs a spirit of vague and 
unpractical but ardent Liberalism in a largo portion of 
the nobility, and those who were imbued with those 
feelings caught eagerly at tho chance of making their 
views felt ill local asserablics. Hut they got tired of 
taking what scorned thankless trouble, and if they con¬ 
tinued to attend, they attended more and more as a 
matter of routine. The Government strictly forbade any¬ 
thing like political discussion, and this made tho pro¬ 
ceedings seem tamo and uninteresting. The ratepayers, 
too, complained that their rates were increased, and yet 
they never got the road.s which ought to have been tho 
great practical work of the assemblies. Local assemblies 
have, in fact, faihal, because Itnssia has not as yot got men 
who know what local assemblies ought to do, and Jiow 
what is resolved on onght to be curried f)ut. AVhat has hap¬ 
pened already will probably happen again. Any new system 
of local self-government will fail as tho old sy.stcni 
has failed until there are men to ho found to carry it out 
properly. AVith tho spread of education, and wdth tlio de¬ 
velopment of material wealth, tho right men will probably 
by degrees show themselves. Hut for this tirno, peace and 
a wise Government are needed, and tho road to real local 
self-government lies, not through schemes for e.stablishing 
it, but through the preparation of tho ground on which it 
is to rest. 

Tho condition of the peasantry is a more urgent subject 
for consideration than local Eolf-governmeiit. There is no 
doubt great distress, and there is probably discontent 
among tho peasantry. The Russian poor aro very patient 
and deeply attached to tho CzAit ; but arson is the familiar 
form of peasant discontent in Russia, and there has boon 
too much burning going on recently, although not very 
lately, to leave it doubtful that thcro are at least the 
germs^ of discontent among tho peasantry. But, if 
there is any doubt about tJio discontent, there is nono 
about the distress. Last year lb ore was in many parts 
a total failure of crops. This, although tho most immo- 
dmtoly powerful, is not tho most serious, causo of sufforing 
The weather, it may bo hoped, will ohaiigo for the better 
in Kussia, as in other parts of Europe in which wo 
are more intcyeated. What is serious is that there are 
permanent causes of distress, and that they are permanent 
m shown by the fact that, according to all accounts, the 
Bussian peasant has in recent years been living on his 
capital, selling oft his cattle, and parting with his little 
•tore of acoumulated wealth. Among these permanent 


oitoBes of distress the following seoip to be the most im^ 
> portant. The burden of taxation, Imperial and local, is 
crashing, and Protection in the most exaggerated form 
adds to the cost of everything that is needed for the 
improvement of the country. All that tho Govern¬ 
ment can do to mitigate this burden is to pursue a 
policy of peace, and to lower import duties whenever 
possible. « Then tbo soil of a cousidorablo portion of 
Jlussia is exhausted. It will not pay for tho labour 
which is necessary to oultivato it, and it has only not 
gono out of cultivation bocauso artiiicial means have boon 
employed to chain tho labourer to tho soil. Tho serf 
has been emancipated from tho authority of tho nobles, but 
ho has not been given tho Uborty of leaving tho land 
which it docs not pay him to cultivate. What tho 
Government can do to help the labourer who is suffering 
from this causo is to promote migraiion from districts 
whore tho soil is bad and labour superabundant to other 
districts wdicro tho soil is good and labour sciauty, and 
thcro aro many districts of this kind in Russia. This 
sounds tolerably simple, but it involves groat diflicultics in 
its execution; for tho whole Bchenio of cinancipation was 
based on certain payments being made by way of compen¬ 
sation to tho proprietors; and, if the communes do not 
]3ay what thoy are bound to do, some fresh moans must be 
found to compensate tho xu'oprietors or to recoup the 
Government, if it ha.s found tiio money for buying up 
tho rights of tho proprietors. It is also to be feared 
that the distress of the pt'asants is in some degree 
attribuhablo to a moral chaiigo produced by the emanci¬ 
pation itself. Tlicy were Hushed with delusive hopes; 
they grow more hixy^ and much more drunken. The 
Government luas done jill that it couhl to chock this evil 
ill tile w.ay of taxing lupior, and probably nothing very 
clTcctnal can h(; done immediately to counteract tho conse. 
qutmeo of an abrupt chungo from an old stato of things to 
a now. Lastly, tho great agrarian change of emancipation 
has undergouo tho fate which seems to await all great 
agrarian changos. It did iiinch good, but it also did 
much harm. In too many cases it put tho peasant in 
a position in which ho had really no chance of suc¬ 
cess. Sometimes it gave him a holding on which ho 
might have lived had it not been that, his holding was 
charged with tlio payment of Bums whitdi, except in very 
good years, the land would not cnahlo him to meet. 
Sometimes it gave him tlui holding he oceupiod, but this 
holding was too small for him to live on it; ho has had 
to go great distances to find other land that ho could hire, 
and tho curtailment of tho operations of tho great land- 
owners has shut him out from selling his labour. To give 
peasants so eircumstanecd a fair chamio is an aim worthy 
of tlio lispi rations of the best intcutioned Czak, but it 
woiiltl obviously involve a now agi-ariiiii change hardly Jess 
than tliat ol' the emaucipiition. 


1.00AL GOVEllXMI'XT. 

rBAHIO Local Governmont Bo.ard have lately printed a 
-L very valuable return showing tho re.siilLs of tho local 
visitations made by tlioir Medical Inspectors for tho last 
ten years. By the aid of this paper wo can learn when 
tho visituLion was made, what were tho sanitary defects 
which tbo Inspector found existing, and Avhat had been 
done to remedy them up to the ist of .lunuary, 1880. The 
point that lirst snggo.sls itself in looking at this paper is 
tho partial nature of tho information contained in it. A 
separate column shows tho ground on which tho visitation 
was ordered. It is to tho credit of tho Local Government 
Hoard that in a great number of instances this ground 
was the Rkois'i uau-G I’.nkral's return of tho death-rate in tlio 
district. Vcry often it was tho occurronco of sonic spccilic 
outbreak of disease. But in all case.s tho visitation was 
specially ordered. There has not since the establisliment 
of the Local Govormuent Bo.artl, or since the passing of 
Mr. Sj'ANSfklii’.s Sanitary Act, which for Hio first timo 
placed every district ftridor tho juri.sdicfcioii of a single 
sanitary authority, been any attempt at a systematic 
visitation of tho whole country. When things have 
gono very wrong, and an extraordinary percentage of 
the^ population has died or fallen sick of a diseuso 
which is known to be caused by some Ranitary dc' 
feet, a medical Inspector has como down .and investi¬ 
gated the conditions under which the iiiliubiiaiils of 
that particular placo are living. But ho lias done 
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nothing more. All ronnd the infected spot there tnaj f>e 
others, in which the oinses of disease are equelly ahnndant^ 
thoagh at that particular moment not eqnailj frnitfol. 
Bad air and bad water are alwajs able to kill, but th^ do 
not always care to use their power. Inasmuch, however, 
as their action is perfectly known, there is not the slightest 
reason for waiting until an outbreak of disease or a start¬ 
ling rise in the death-rate proves them to bo at work. If 
a hundred villages ore in an equally bad position as regarda 
water supply, it is only common prudence to take similar 
measures with regard to thorn, though the disease which 
commonly follows from the nse of such water has os yob 
only followed in fivo or ten cases. What was wanted 
dfter the passing of the Sanitary lleform Act was a syste¬ 
matic inspection of the whole country. If this had beon 
undertaken, the Local Government Board would have 
known, and Parliament would have known, exactly how 
the case stood; what sanitary evils there were to bo reme¬ 
died, and what measures would bo required to remedy them. 
Whether this investigation had been undertaken by the Local 
Government Board or by the local authorities would not have 
greatly mattered. Had it been entrusted to the latter, the 
Local Government Board would have prescribed the forms 
to be used and dictated, the questions to bo answered; nod, 
if the answers in any case had been very unexpected, the 
same authority would havo tested them by moans of its 
own Inspectors. It is conceivable that an obstructive 
local anthority might have sent in a much too favourable 
account of the purity of the water in their district, but 
they would not have boon likely to make a false statement 
of the source from which it was derived. They might, 
for example, havo made such a return as this :—“ Quality 
" of water—excellent; source of supply—surface wells.” 
Upon receiving this exceedingly improbable statement, the 
Local Government Board would have accepted the fact as 
to the source of the supply, and havo made an inquiry on 
its own acconnt as to tho quality of tho water. After a 
■ few instances of this sort, the motive for painting facta too 
favourably would havo disappeared, and wo might have 
looked forward to getting a fairly accurate account of tho 
sanitary condition of tho whole country. Had this been 
obtained, the way would havo been very much cleared for 
farther sanitary legislation. As it is, it is always possible j 
for those who disliko such legislation to persuado them- j 
selves and others that any particular case of sanitary mis¬ 
chief is only exceptional. As regards some largo areas, 
the Report of tho Medical Officer of Health makes it 
impossible to maintain this view. Hr. Child’s reports 
on the sanitary condition of Oxfordshire, for example, 
contained statements which must havo occasionally pricked 
the conscience even of the must stolid local authority. 
But exceptions, oven fi'cquent excoptions, have not the 
same oftect as a rule. If every county in England ami 
Wales had boon shown to bo in at least as bad a condition 
as Oxfordshire, there would have been at least a chance of 
something being done. 

Unfortunately a table printed across a folio pago is not 
easy reading, and the money of tho local Government 
would be well spent if they would pub together the main 
facta of this rctarn in a cheap and conve«ient form, and 
take steps to ensure its gonorul distribution. A good many 
lingering delusiona would thus bo .swept away. It could no 
longer 1^ bolievod, for example, that all that local authori- 
iios want is enlightenment, and that when it has beon 
brought homo to them that this or that sanitary defect exists 
within their jurisdiction they will at once repair it. ^ Un¬ 
fortunately such a theory has no foundation in experience. 
Although every one of the visitations recorded in this 
return had its origin in actual disease, or in an abnormal 
mortality, there are many instances in which the mischiefs 
pointed out years ago as the cause of disease or death are as 
prevalent as over. Thus at Ghosham in Buokiiighamsbiro 
the Inspector reported in 1871 that the water was polluted. 
In June 1879 it was still polluted, and in Hooembor 
1S79 a scheme for improving it was only ** under con- 
“ sideratlou.” In Goole, in Yorkshire, there was in 1871 
«» every kind of insanitary condition in its most aggravated 
“ form,” and especially “bad water.*' In January 1880 
the Report is as follows:—“ There is no pfoper water 
** enpply, and many of the wells are poUnted. ' The water 
** question has recently boon much discussed, and it seems 

probable that a private Company will be started to 
** snpplv the town." At Perry Street, in Kent, in 1S7X 
the wells were pollnted, and there was no Sjvtem of 
drainego or sewerage. In 1875 the z^ains of a neighbour. 
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ing water bompanv bad been laid bamlet, 

but few bouseholdeiB had laid an ander. In Z876 
there wae atill no dndnage or aewerapTwrovid^ and, as 
a note is appended, stating that ^‘ihemedioal Offioer of 
“ Health is not appointed under tiie Board*a orders, and 
“ no reports have been received einoe 1876," it majr saldy 
bo assumed that none baa been provided up to this time. 
At Abingdon, in 1872, the water supply wm *Vmostly febm 
** surface wells in porous soil, soaked with exoreinental 
“ and other filth." In 1879 a scheme for supplying the 
town with water bad beon '* approved ly the ^oaT Oo« 
vernmont Board.” At Andover, in 1872, the water ai^ly 
was pointed out as tho principal oanso of diphtheria, and 
in 1879 it was still " chiefly derived from shaRow wells, 
“ near privy pits and cesspools." The continuance of 
this state of things is the less oxcnsable because about 
“ one-third of the town is snpplted by a private Company 
“ obtaining water from a deep well in the chalk." At 
Bingham, in Nottinghamshire, in 1872, there was im* 
perfect drainage and polluted water. In 1879 &e drainage 
was “ same as before," and in the water supply there were 
“ no alterations." At Wellington, in 1872, the water was 
“ liable to pollution," and in 1879 tbo ^pplj was still 
" mostly derived from wells exposed to poUntion." Still, 
something had been done. A scheme for providing water¬ 
works had been projected and abandoned. 

We have taken our examples entirely from the first two 
y^cars comprised in tho return, lest it shenld be said that a 
snUicIent interval had not been allowed for the representa¬ 
tions of the Medical Inspectors to bear fruit. If they had 
been extended to the sub.soqacnt years, the record would 
have been still less satisfactory. It is quite true that in 
many of the places visited there has been a real improve¬ 
ment—tbo fact being, of conrse, that where a sanitary 
authority choosos to mend its ways it has no difficulty in 
finding a place for repentance. Bat tho point which is 
most impres.sed on tho reader by the statemonts in the 
return is the powcrlcsanoss of the Local Govemmont 
Board to do anything with a sanitary authority which 
docs not choose to mend its ways. Against suoh there is 
no law. 


OLD KKGLISH CHURCH WINDOWS. 

I N MucA Ado about Nothing we find how the image^ of Bel’s 
prioats in the old ohurch window caught the attention of the 
cunning. Borachio, who, it may be infeiTod, was no student of 
painted glass iu goiiernl, though he could yet feel a svmpathetic 
interest in 11 body of men who could be as deceitful to tlieir kingly 
I benofnulor as he Jiirasulf was to tho Prince of Arragon. But, apart 
from Burachio, we can imagine an autiquary who might ae fully 
devote himself to the study of church windows as did Old Mortality 
to sepulchral inscriptions, and wo could rather envy tho man who 
liad meims nnd opportunity to travel from church to church—*now 
in somo venerable city, now on the green banks of a flowing stream— 
to observe tho manifold devicos of tracery, and to study such illumi¬ 
nated panes as tho ecclesiastical rovolutions of the past have spared. 
Though every book is not a groat action, every great action, we 
are assured by Jmther, » a bo(k, which he who understands may 
read. «Whether the arch reformer would have considered a 
medimval minster a great action we are not sure *, but a whole 
volume of thought is unfolded by such a building, which is one of 
the greatest intellectual achievements of the dark ages. The atained 
windows are the illuslratious of this tine volume, and the study of 
them is iu a special way an art education. Between the rudeness of 
tho lights of the Saxon chapel at Bradfurd-upon-Avon, and the 
glorious eastern window of Carlisle, with its powerful ooloaring, there 
IS a wide field of art management. But a sincere and earnest purpose 
pervaded the successive modes of treatment. The wild play of fenoy 
that expressed itself in the queer sculptures of misereres, gargoyles, 
and corbels found no place in the windows, which were oonstrnoted 
with regularity and Wuty; tbo panes illustrated the religidus iit- 
structiuu of the priest, while tho iridescent illumination from the 
pictured figures of prophets, saints, and martyrs was but a symbol of 
tbo enlightenment imparted by their spiritual presenee. The Saxon 
window was for utility, not ornament, while tho tiaceried light 
was not more for utility than for the perfection of the whole 
design of the building it served. Even in so-oalled dmsical arehi- 
tocture, as examplcd by St. ‘Paul’s Cathedral, the windows, if un- 
glased, would be mere cavernous holes, and axe never, os separate 
features, worthy of study. They are, in fact, only indispensable 
apertures, so arranged as to impair in as slight a degree as possible 
the complete effect of tho building they illttminate. Bat 
windows of a Gothic church, insteem of being aHeoessary iaipex» ^ 
tinence, are the living prineiji^e of the whole oompoiitum; and^ 
the very life of the builoing may be said to throb thxoogh fee 
veinlike samifications of tracMry. The poorest Gothic feitxeh is 
dignifisd when pieroed^ with fiood windows, and the feuit 
church loses its aistinction by having mean and inpovexislmd 
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^^hta. ^ ft traojaried Window like the 

weetevn Ikht of Tintera is ee lull or artkdo meaniog ae a leafless 
ttw with Its feathering bnmehss flramed In a eleer blue shy; but, 
when il^ with oolomr and flawing with imsgeiy, it is as graceful 
as the sinie tree ndth all its lea^oonoors iMck about it 
Of Solomon^ Temple we are told that he " made windows of 
nmow lights,'’ and of his Palace in Itobanon that “ there were 
windows in three rows and ^htwas egainst light in three ranks.”- 
The Temple and Palace windows, with the doors, were sq^uare 
headed, and therefore we may assume inferior in beauty to the 
triple stories of some Bngliah cathedrals, such as Ely or Peter¬ 
borough. The tr^tion ot narrow windows was long maintained 
in Western as well as in Eastern architecture; and in the Suxon 
aad Early Norman church we find but ooutracted openings, much 
like the loopholes or arrow-slits of a castle; and they might 
hsTe serred the same purpose in days when a church happened 
to bo flie only fortress against a sudden attack. The Saxon 
window was splayed within and without, the navroweBt part 
being towards the centre. The poor attempt at omameiitatioii 
by annular mouldings on the dividing pillar of a double urcii 
was dismissed in the succeeding stylo, the more advanced 
Romanesque window being sufiiciently enriched with aigzag, 
chevron, or other ornament on its margin. The simple lancet aperture 
continues to remind us of the narrow lights of the contemporary 
fortress, but the maturely-developed thirtocuth-contury combination 
of lights expanding within to a single widely splayed opening 
suggests rather the ba^r window of the old EugiisU manorial hall. 
The famous “Five Sisters” in the northern trnusopl of York 
Cathedral, with their original Early English diapered glass, tiro 
doubtless the grandest example we possess of the pure lancet 
style; and, viewed in connexion with the unrivalled lantern of 
the great central tower, they are a piece of architecture that not 
only York, but all Enj^kllid, may bo proud of. Diclceus's ndrnira- 
tioD of them was manifested by his “ Talc of the hive yisters of 
York ” in KicholoB Kichkhf, but ho has jiluced their origin nt 
the earlier part of the sixteenth century instead of towards 
the middle of the thirteenth. Tlio eastern end of Iho chapter- 
house of Oxford Oathedrul can bo cited as a noble speciuion 
of the later stylo of lancet, where the entire inside hay is 
filled by an arcade of graduated arch'cs, three of whieli are 
pierced, the arches resting on slender clu'^terod shafts with ioliagecl 
capitals. Though York OaLhedral siiUored from the iucndiiinsin 
of Martin, the lunatic^ the worse visitation of n AVvatt hud bfcii 
spared. That wretched architects opeutitions at Salisbury (.Jallio- 
dral were at the time pronounced “tasteful, elVcctivo, and judi¬ 
cious”; but it was owiDg to him that the many-hued s]>leudour 
that ouco poured through iho thirtceutli-ccutury window's of 
Sarum, and dtiuiasked the floor like a garden of summer ilow'crsjis 
now exchanged for a monotonous glare of light that disti-ea^es the 
eye, not only by the sense of what is lost in pictorial charm, but 
by the exhibition it aiflmls of the other senseleBS innovations 
of tho samo hiuid. That a bishop and an architect could, 
so lato as iho year I7ut>, step down to the. level of an ignorant 
glazier, and join with him in literally pounding to piect'a the 
saintly windows of one of the luuBt perfect churelies in 
Chrifitendom, and casting them, ns is said, i>y harrow-loads into 
tho town ditch, would seem incredible; but. there exist.s n letter 
from the glazier himself that shows how' unlimited wim the havoc 
nod contiscatlun. This letter was writtou on loth June, 17M8, by 
John Berry, glazier, of Ilaruham, to John Lloyd, Esq., of C/oiiduit 
Street, Banover Square, London, who had at least more taste than 
Bishop Barrington, for ho cared to posses.*? the mediicvnl glass 
which tho prolate thought only worthy of a ditch. “Sir,—This 
day 1 have scut you a Jiox full of old IStaiud and Painted Glass as 
you desired me to duo wich 1 hopo it will sute your l^urpos it Lis 
the best that I can got at Present. But I oxpot to Beatt to 
Poceais a great deolo very suue as it his of now use to we and ^ve 
Due it for the load if you want cnoy more of tho same sorts you 
may have what thenr his, if it will pay for Taking out, as it his a 
Beal of Truble to w'hat Beating it to Ik^ceais his you will send mo 
a Une aa sune as Posobl for wo uregouln to move ore glueing shop 
to a Nether Plaso and Ihin we to save u grentt Dcalo luoro of the 
like sort wich I ham your most Otublo Servnt John Berry.” The 
original of this elegant loiter, endorsed Berry ye 0 lazier about 
beating the fine painted Glass AViiidow at Saruiu to pieces to suvu 
llio Load,” is still extant, and was Jatfdy printed in th^ l^rucenUnr/s 
^ ihe Wiiiakit'e Are/i<eoloi/icul hwc/V/y, I’ho lancet windows of 
«iilubury and Ripen are as severe and stately aa the figures of tho 
warriors and priests on the altar-tombs tliey look down upon, but the 
samenesa of outUuo and detail, after fifty years’ repetition, begun 
to p^ upon the designer, and, by a natural transition, led on to 
the Bo-oalled geometrical stylo, which endured tor the next half- 
centuiy. or from a.d. 1250 to 1300. Though the diagrams of tho 
Book ox Euclid are exemplified rather thau their properties, the 
mathematical relations of tangental circles and spherical triangles 
are hardly more interoBting than the artistic devices which we find 
in windows of the geometrical period. In this style are the lights 
of Lincolti Oathedral; and the author of tho metrical Jjatin Life 
of St Hugh is justly proud of tho storied pomp of tho figured 
panes he describee. The east window is the largest to bo found 
of its dUhse. and consists of one grand pointed arch, having a large 
ciiole in the head which touches two smaller subordinate circles, 
the whole of the tracerv being formed of a concentric repetition 
of oitdes redeved on tneir inner rims with leafage. The two 
windows in the transept are, according to the biographer of St. 
Hugh just citedi the two eyes of the church, and signify the 


bishop and the dean; the bishop looks towards the south, as in- • 
vitiqg theoomix^ of the Holy fi^ioit for man’s iwlvation; and the 
dean towi^s the north, as being the re^jloB of the Frince of ^e 
Air, to wMd off his advances. That in the north ^nsep^ wito 
its'wheels within wheels, and rings faU of eye^r^inds os of the 
mystic vision of Ezekiel, from which perhaps tire idea of its design 
was taken; the throne encompassed by a rainbow, and the likeness 
of a man ujion it, being here reproduced with the Christian ao- 
cessories of the saints in conflict below and in triumph above. 
The trocerv of tho circular window in the^ south transept, 
which encloses t\vo pointed ovals with their spandrils, has 
bi‘Bn compared by Pugin to tho fibres of a loaf, and by 
Mr. Freeman to the branches of a tree without its trunk; but 
the tracery appears to us to resemble two sprays of a vino, and for 
beauty of execution is worthy to be compared with tho natural 
growth. The windows of Exeter Cathedral are said to exhibit a 
greater varhdy of geometrical tracery than any other building in 
the kingdom, and would as much puzzle to describe as to^ re¬ 
in vent. Circles, spherical triangles, and Biniplo curves are combined 
with every grace but that which is convoyed by tho fiowing lines of 
the succeeding pc-riod. No two windows are alike aide bjr side, 
but they jTorrespond in opposite pairs, and show what fertile in¬ 
vention was expended in what was considered the very soul of 
the odilico. The groat west window, with the expansive rose 
that fills its pointed arcli, is a fitting crown-piecc to tlie external 
screen, with its storied raiikH of kings, warriors, saints, and 
apostles. 

Tho Five Sisters of York Minster might alone give character to 
that vabt pile; but its “ walla of glass ” pass from the lancet to tho 
gfoiiictrical form, and thence to the most jMjrfect patterns of flow¬ 
ing and pcrpoudicular tracery. TJioso who argue that iho fourteonth- 
oentury period of conslmctiou was tho culminaliou of beauty in 
Gothic tracery cun hardly iiersd a more exquisite example than tho 
groat (leenmtod window of the we.slcrii facade of York. ■ It is in- 
lerred to have bo-cii Ihn work of An'.hbishop Melton, who is ex- 
]>ref-sly said to have given, A.T). 1330, the painted glass. No 
stone of tho oriu-iiial tracery remains, tho windows having boeii 
some years since lestoivd ; but, so exact is tho reproduction, 
that could the spirit of ancient w'oik ho conveyed into fresh 
de.-igu us tiiily as in tliis imitation, we might almost believe in 
tlic transmigration of the soul of the old architect into the now, 
which i.s at pn sont a diflicult belief. Each feature of tho 
gi-()mctiicnl window in the aisles of Iho nave is a complete 
tigiiro of ilseir, but in the flame-like waving.s of the tracery 
of the westtn'ii li^hl each port is a.H neettssury to tho whole design 
o.s each leaf is to a flower. Consistently with its period of art 
the luottials uro filled willi canopied images of arcltbiubops and 
saiiup, which aro iinished with the delicacy of oil-painting. Tho 
only window in ICnpland that can bo brought into rivalry with 
tills one is tho ea'^l wiutlow of Carlislo ('alliodral, which is nearly 
of the same date and character. Thu latter is the liu'ger of tho 
two, and lias been iirouoimced by Mr. Fergusaonto ho “without 
exception tho moat beautiful design for window tracery in the 
world.” Every critic does not agree with Mr. Fergussou in giving 
l^irlisle the prel'creni’c, but tlio diiVeronco is rather of opinion than 
of fact. Hero we may remark that Y'ork is tho rauacum of 
I'inghind for ptuiufid irlaas. Some of tho earliest colour glazing 
ill the country i.s a jiorlion of u Jesse in the second window from 
tho west, on the north side of tho clerestory of tlio Oatho- 
(Irol nuvo. Tho date is pronounced by Mr. AVinston to 
be iiboiit 1200, and much earlier than the liarly }Cng1ieh 
glass of (.Canterbury Cathedral. Tim great eastern window 
is two centimes later (A.ii. 140.1), the urtist being allowed 
three years for tho fulfilineiit of his contract to ghizo^its lights, 
lie did hi.s work with loving cure, and tho poetic graw? of hia 
figures, with their dislinidions of light, shade, and colour, arc 
worthy of the superb reticulation of slonework in which they arc 
slirincd. The window is yi-i feet by 33, and i.s the largeut in 
iMigliiTid. It would Jiavo been somewhat excelled by tho east 
window of Gloucester, only that iho latter is unglazed in its lower 
coin}iartuienl. Al]iKi.)t as nntalde ns tlm minster for staiiiocl glass 
are souie of the jiarish churches of York, That these should have 
escaped the [assious of the Jleforniation and of tho Bebellicn is . 
as surprising as the saving of tho windows of the mm.ster through 
two sucH-essivo conlhigrations. The church of All Saints has 
ill the liortli iii^le a repre.'jentation of the La.st Judgment, such as 
might, have inspired the fir.«* of tho three terrible Advent sermons 
of Jeretii}^ Taylor. The fifteen days of prodigy before that supremo 
event, ns roUiied by JSt. Jerome “ out of the .lews’ books,” and re¬ 
told by the tdoqucnt divine, are hero aa thrillingly depleted aa in 
his lungiinge, aiul it might bo interesting to compare on the spot 
the discourse with the inedimval artist's pcsenlulion, where the 
ri.sing and sinking of tho ocean, tlio gathering together of monsters 
and men, the rivers of fire, the falling afiirs, the earthquakes and 
rending rocks, tho trues di.stilling blood, tho fall of castles and 
towers, the birds t hat mourn and change their songs into thrones 
and ead accents, tho opening graves and tho rush of the roviviug 
dead into the cuvgtub of the earth, the final vision of iho flaming 
world and' of demons conveying Iho wicked to llioir placo and 
of angola carrying the righteous to Abraham s bo.soni, are scenes in 
the theatre of mighty horrors. 

A milder, but no loss favourite, aubjoct was tho Jesso window, of 
which that of St. Mic^ol’a, Spurriergate, York, w’lis once a fine 
example. Borcheator, in Oxi'ordshire, is remarkable that Jesse’s 
figure is carved in stone, and the branches of tho tree that springs 
up from bis loine are formed out of the stonework of the lights. 
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Tbo Ji!S8e in the fplendid east window of Bristol Cathedral is 
framed in trncery whose i^mlkAidal character is exMss^e of the 
inysteiy of the Ttoly l^inity, to whom the church n dedicated. 
This in evident from each group of the veriical (Uid radiating lioee 
resolving into tri]^e compf^menta. 

The i'amous windows of Fairford, in Gloucestershire, have been 
worthily reproduced in coloured plates bjr the Arundel Society. 
They are a gallery of religious gloss-paintmg, and the liov. J. (i. 
Joyce, the lute Hector of Slratlieldsaye, has eloquently expounded 
the artist s treatment of his subjects. JIo has shown how a church 
wns a school of scriptural instruction as well as of religious art, 
being literally an open Bible where the unlettered might read in 
the shiniug window's with their iindulntioiis of coloured radiance 
the circumstances of prophetic and fullilled sacred history. Tho 
chancel of Folrford, with its apsidal chapels, was devoted to tho 
great events of tlm Incarnation from the Animiieiiition to 
the Descent on the day of Deutecosi, the central 8iib» 
ject being, of courw', tho aacrifico on (Olivary: while, at tho 
onjjosito end of the building, the Iriumpliaiit return of tho 
Victim Victor, with his J'rincipalitics and Dowers, is portrayed 
with fearful energy. Tho side aisles are lighted by Creed win¬ 
dows, which are thus explained. It is said that bufuTO separating 
after their final cumiuission, each of tho Tw’elve contributed one 
saying of tho Aposllc's Creed, so that tlio whole Injing combined, 
the common rule and standard of the lailli was formed. This 
mediaeval belief was unfolded in tho series of windows on one 
side of Fttirford Church, whilo in oppofdto correspondence are the 
twelve prophets who hud anticipated the symboliara of the same 
Creed. Thus iSt. Peter says L'ndo in JJvum Pat mu omnijwtfinfvin 
Creatomn aiii it terrev. To this tho prophet Jeremiah in tho 
opposite panes is nrndo to have said in tho far-oil’ ages Patrem m- 
voi tthitii tjui fr it ct condvlit caioa. Andrew— Pt in Jehm O'iafum, 
Jilium vjua unicnm domimiin voatnim. David— IhiH diiitf EnJitius 
mpva fix liif fifio fionifi t/nnii: ami so with the remaining ten apostles 
and propheUwith thrirsayings. Thochiirch of St. Neotin Cornwall, 
v/ith its wonderful illuiijination, has given as much celebrity to 
that saint ns even his own miracles w’hirh they illustrate, and 
we are sorry to ho obliged to dismiss it with this pas.'^ing notice, 
and numerous others with no mention at all. (jHass-paintiug 
attained its liighest excellence in the lirst quarter of the sixteenth 
century, and iho east window of Winchester coiitnins perpen¬ 
dicular glass, the work of Bishop Fox (1525), ns nearly perfect, 
says Winatnn, as can be. “ in it tho shadows have attained their 
proper limit.” 

We may as reasonably rejoice that bo much stained glass has 
been saved as sorrow that so much has been destroyed. When 
it is considered that by the injunction of Fdwnrd VI. and 
FiliKabotli all “Jdolalroua images”—a very iudlusive lorm—in 
windows were to bo obJiternted ; and tlmt in the days of the 
rebellion Parlianienlary visitors like Dowsing, wdio in his first 
day's work ** brake down ” at St. Gregory’s, Sulfolk, “ ten mighty 
angels in glaR.s, in all eighty,” were followed by the occupation of 
tho pulpits by the Puritan ministers to whom “ tinted panes of 
oriel sanctityWere relics of Babylon, wo may be surprised that 
ao much has endured to a day when painted windows even iu 
dissenting chapels are thouglit no more i do hit n ms than the pictures 
in the Interprelcr’a House of the PUtjrima lYof/nM. Lig, ns hope 
that they have seen their day of visitation even from the injudicious 
losloror. 


rOLITia»-TRAC; ICO-COAKK I)I A. 

do not pretend to know whether Sir Charles Dilko and 
VV Lord llartiugton are adepts in tho noblo game of whist. 
Such ignorance is perhaps in these days something to be ashamed 
of, but if wo did know we should not communicate the infonhatirni 
to our readers. But all persons who have e^er felt the delight of 
battle in that pastime must J>nve been .striiek with the remurkahlo 
resemblance of a inanceuvre executed on last TJuirsday and IViday 
night by tho honourable baronet and the noble lord, to one 
which constantly occurs under eight eyes and on a board of 
green cloth. "J'ho enemy loads a commanding card, and second 
in hand instantly dfiRhes down a trump on it; lliird, despite his 
traditional function of being master of the siluati<ni, is powerless, 
and the chaps of him and of his partner fall. But fourth is nil 
old hand and knows Lis partner's ways, ‘t having no spades ? ” he 
says, in the insinuating tone which is necessary to obviate 
virtuous indignation. And it sometimes bappens that Number One 
bns some spades, and that the cards have to be taken back nm 
ahir vjnominia. So on Thursday night did Sir Charles Dilko dash 
>Ir. Slanhopo to the ground with tho round essortion that “ ho 
W'ai^ able to make n statement” to the eti'ect that tho Kiissiaiis 
weiHi gi>ing to stop General Skobeleff, to cease their operations, to 
' retire, for aught wo know, to Kief or Novgorod. Naturally this 
produced a great eilhct. ft wns no u«o for the Opposition to urge 
the danger of Ilus^iau adi unce iu the face of tho certainty of 
Kusfiian retreat, and their best card had to remain in tbeir hands. 
But Lord Hartington on Friday was fourth hand, and bis words' 
practically amounted to the insinuation that, after all, his partner 
probably had a spade and had better have produced it. ^ Be ** did 
Slot think his right honourable friend attached muoh importance 
to the statement.” It was only a dropped card,in fact,not oneregu- 
llirly played, and tho penalties of a revoke (should it turn out to be 
one) for the game is not quite over yet and the players may search the 


trioke) were sought to be minimised by Loi^ Hartfbgton, a pni 3 L 
dent man skillea in eporte end pastimes, end than whom we can 
imagine a muoh worse paiimer to venture with egainat the long 
odds. Only should not Secretaries or UndeiySeeretarilasjof State 
be a little more careful of their words, and would it not be well to 
state that thoir inforiuation is from a mere " independent sounse ** 
when they announce itf There have been whut plmrs who 
mainUiin that, great as are the penalties of a revoke, a skilled and' 
unscrupulous person will sometimes find his account in it. But 


Buroly Sir Gharles might liave 'waited a little. We' all hope ^ 
the news is true, hut for the purposes of the Oandahar debate it 
would havo been as well that it should be known to be eot ~ 
This was perhaps the pleasantest incident of that particular dfs- 
cussioD, except perhaps the remarkably bad verses with which the 
debate inspired tho Pall Mail Gazetto* The FaU .MaU used to 
write bottiir poetry when it was Jingo, doubtless on the celebrated 
principle of Waller. But even in the Transvaal business, intoler¬ 
able as it has been, tho blcsstnl faculty of seeing the ludicrous side 
of things has boon ablo to apply its.usual salvo, if that salve be in 
this case only a palliativo. Accurate observers have for some time . 
known that'Drosidont Brand of tho Orange Free Stato was a man ^ 
of humour; long ago, in his dealings with Lord Oarnarvon and 
with Mr. Fronde, ho showed signs of this. But his Excellency, 
or his Honour, or whatever is tho title appropriate to the chief 
men among tho people who, by the grace of Mr. Gladstone, are 
sliortly to be masters of South Africa—at least, ao says the Presi- 
deiU—has rucuntly siirpnasod himself. He is free to confess that 
the Transvaal compromise is, in his opinion, one of the noblest 
acts in i<)nglish history. ** Ob, sir,” said Mr. tiludgv, the medium, 
iu Mr. Browning's poem, 

Oh, yoiiia, sir, is an angel’s parfc.^ I know 

Whnt. j(rojn«lic<‘ iniist be, what the common course 

IMcti luke'lu Ihcir ruHted suli’Cauceit. 

OiiJy you ibo isiipcfior 10 it all. 

That is exactly Mr. Brand's language, and, tliough wo apologize 
for the uusnvouvy comparison, it is undeuiablo that both Mr. 
Sludge and Mr. Brand answer to tho title of medium. Mr. Sludge 
wns a mediiiin bctwwm his patron and that patron's snintiMl 
mother, Mr. Jlrand between Mr. Oludstone’s Government and tho 
Boers. The common course of Governments would have boon 
■wlittt it is now useless to speak of; the course adopted by Mr. 
Gladstone and his Government wo know. It is not surprising 
that Mr. Brand sees in it an angel's pari, and regards it ns ^ 
superior. Tlierc^ is n frankness, loo, aboul the President which is 
suggcistive of his prototype in his bettor moods. Shortly after 
making this remark about the nobility of England’s conduct, Mr. 
Brand confessed, at least the Standard Corresjjondent says so, that 
u South African liupublic is duly a quesiion of lime.” Of a 
very short time, some ijeople may 1 hink, but this in a lapse from 
the proper point of vi«‘w. 'J'hat is one of enjoyment of Mr. 
Brand's enjoyn»rnt of llio noble attitude of ]*)nglaiid. Could not 
Mr. LelaiKl give us a Jh-oitmaiiii ballad on the subject? Ho is 
fortunately tree from tho awlLwarduess which au JOnglish bard 
would feel, and tho mutter is really worthy of him—as tho inci¬ 
dent is of tho great Hiiiis himself. Iudee<t, it seems more than 
probfililn tbiit Hans was at Laing's Nek, having probably taken 
buuie other name out of modesty. 

From Sir Charles Diike and Lord Hartington playing political 
whist with a grout deal of skill, and thumping hands to bout— 
from I'rosident Brand descanting on tho nobility displayed in 
the patient acceptance of Jricka and the prompt - disburset- 
inent of halfpence in payment therefor to the kicker—tho 
spectator of the political tragi-comedy can turn to the coming 
bliss of the British stildier. Very tender are our present rulers of 
the British soldier. I'hcy would not waste his blood either in 
battle (except just bo lus to give a zest to peace by a preliminary 
defeat or two), still less would they wa.ste it on the triangles. It 
is expedient, wo ai’o told, to do something t-o raise the moral tone 
of the British soldier, and, indeed, after the Ingogu and Majuba, 
it maybe imagined that that good fellow, against whom far be it 
from us to say one word, may feel Home what depressed in tone, 
moral and other. Tho requisite stimnlaut is supplied by the 
abolition of Hogging. An idle opigrammatiHt may say that it is only 
equitable in tho Government, after allowing‘the soldier to ^ 
beaten by his enemioA, to prohibit his being buaten by bis friends. 
This would be too iiiitch of a good thing, and the natural Justice 
of a Government which is nothing if nut just may w'ell molt 
at it. Again, if backs are to bo e.Tposed, it may be as well 
that they should not be scarred out of regard to tho becoming* 
These arguments, however, can only find favour with male¬ 
volent persons enger for fuolboru jest. For it is the Government, 
and nut the soldier, who havo in reality run away, and there is 
no question of indicting the much-disciisscd penalty upon them* 

The reason, therefore, cun be only what it is pretended to be^ the 
desire to raise tho soldier iu his own and bis comrade's eyes.' We 
all know how this is l-o be effected by putting in irons, by tying 
up at tho cart's tail, &c. Humane Badicals suggest that it would 
be better still to make the delinquents perform the lower and 
menial duties of the camp. There are ludicrous sides enot?gb to 
tjing-up, which is prsctically the pitoishment inflicted on that 
treiheudous malefactor, a young foaP whose mother is in the 
shafts. But to the amateur of this Ibrm of trsgi-oomedy, the 
richest part of the jest is to be found in the fact that the 
whole, or almost the whole, sting of all these puntsbmenti, sug- 
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fttiid uDoffioiaUy' or ptoposed, is to Iw found In 

^.^^Igmcot TIm. SttiMng of even the worst of would be 
the mere ineouvemence not great. So there is nothing hut 
the point of honour to look to. Yet. if we mistake not, it 
is the disgrace of dogging which is the vorr axgument used 
against it by its sapient and logical opponents. The ideal Itadical 
soldier, therefore, is only to be spared di^ace when it happens to 
be accompanied by pain. It* is to this, it would seem, that he 
ubjects, or rather (for let it be again and again repeated that the 
eoTdier has nothing to do with his would-be champions) is sup¬ 
posed to object. Fresh disgraces, too, are to bo created for btiu. 
Time wea when menial and disagreeable work was looked upon by 
soldierfr^snd olllcers, too, for tlmt matter—as a thing in iio way 
disgraceful, a thing to be avoided if possible, but, if need would 
Ihave it, to bo done with os good a will as the most thcurotically 
honourable duty. All this is to be altered, and a stigma put on 
necessary labour, which at times the best men might huve t(» per¬ 
form, that so a lladical fad about corporal piinishineut may bo gm- 
titlcd. So the political tbeati'e-goor pas-scs laughing, but, if ho bo 
wise, laughing somewhat on the >vrong aide of his mouth, as liu 
sees the welfare of his country and the experience of ccuturiod 
nwwio of no account to servo the ends of demagogues. 

Sw'mm corda, however—a motto most exctslleut for nil enndi- 
tiorw of life, including the considcraiii»n of tragi-comedioa, political 
and other. Just at the present moment tlus renuunbrunco of it 
may bo said to bo especially necessary. The element of conic«)y 
almost, disappears, leaving nothing but the grimmest of irony in 
its place, when we come to the dying dispatch of the unforttuiato 
Colonel Anstriither. “llismon,” ho snys, ** consoled tbomsnlvc.s 
for the HurrondtT with the thought that the tables would be1urno<l 
before long.” It is to bo honed that they are undeceived 
by this time, and are duly aumonlslied of the impolicy of 
counting without such a host ns INfr. niudstono: After nil, 
another elrokn of tlio tamo irony iu;iy j)os.^ibly give tb<*in their 
revenge, and in that caso the tragi-coiutidy would be coinplele. 
The probability of further disturbances in the Transvaal a 
question on which we havn not to decide hero; but it Becins to be 
at least great enough to iiiaKe the crowning of Iho climax quito 
possible. If Sir bredevick Itoberls, after being sent homo imme¬ 
diately on bis arrival in that vc,ry coir fortablo mail steamer, Bboiibl 
tindat St, Helena or at JlaJeira a telegram stating Unit tbo 
Transvaal is in a llaiim again, ai:tl that be, iiiumI, rotrs.co hi", steps, 
it would bo meliincboly, but not wonderful. The gallant t icnoral, 
condemned to llio fate of ^ anderdockeii in Iho siunu idmitieal 
x^itcrs, might justly complain, ihil, on the whole, it yeouis 
butter, to be HU otbeer of Mr. Clludslone’s out of reacli of the 
enemy than witliin veacb of them. I(lb.iicss is bud for a soblier; 
and the Marquis Spinola agreed with Sir Horace \’ero (great cap¬ 
tains both) that it WHS e-uoiigh to lull any general. Ibit idleness is, 
after all, jireb'rabla to bumiliatioii; and, despite Sir lOvelyn 
Wood's frioiully Huggesiion tliai “ lloberls” should get acquainted 
with tho Hours .'is he himself lins <lone, wo are inclined to hope 
that Uoberts will do no such tiling. Tlase, however, mv high 
umtlers, and boinewhat out of the beat of the mere walebor ior 
tho lipiUcr and pleasanter side.s of lrjinssicii<ins in Ihemsolvi^s ugly 
and dark enough. IVrliaps porno day the tables may be turned in 
a fuller and happier s<*11 so than even that in W'bicii ilie unlucky 
Xinety-foiirth used tbo phrase. Meanwhile, there is nothing to do 
but to bear it, and, w'heic it i.s possible, to lighten the bearing wdtb 
c. not indecent grin. 


PIUKS IN TIIKATIiKS. 

I F tho reports w'hich have appeared in sonio Froncdi papers arn 
true, tho turriblo catn.stropho at Nico w.ms duo to u happy 
combination of cimdespneps and of uflieisil obatina’cy. It is siiiil 
that the gas-pipes of the theatre hod been for soine time in bad 
condition, and w'ero fo ill looked after that when nu cxplopion 
took place a little time ago tlmy were repaired with cement only. 
A smell of pas was noticed on the morning of the 24th, and it 
is stated that the director applied to tin? authorities for leave to 
postpone the.performance initil an exominalion of tho tubes Imd been 
inude, but that ho w^as told tliat tho opera whicth ho had advertised 
must bo given. A maiiagm* wdio closes his doors necessarily loses 
a considcrnhlo sum of numey, and, at lirst sight, it seems hard to 
believe that even small French ofticiala can have failed to see. 
that there were probably excellent reasons for a request which 
was contrary to the iutore.st of the person w ho mndo it; but small 
French oflicials have very pcc.uliar \iew'H, and arc capable of won¬ 
derful acts of petty despotism. Tu all probability tho theatre 
’belonged to tho municipality, and fho manager was aided from tho 
municipal funds; It may have been thought derogatory to the 
dignity of tho rulers of Kico that a performance partly under their 
direction, and givon at a theairn belonging to them, should bo 
postponed, after it had once beoii announced, and in comparlHon 
with such a consideration as this thopoasibiUty of a hideous catas- 
tropho may have appoarod a trilling matter. It is much to bo 
hoped that there was no such combination of negligence and per¬ 
versity *, but. if tho report which has appeared iu the Paris papers 
is stio vn to be true, an example should certainly be made of the 
oflicial.!) who insisted on a theatre being opened after they had been 
warned that those who entered it would very possibly be burnt to 
•death. 

The catastrophe, whether due to mere carelesaness or to wanton 
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• disr^aid of danw, is.certoialy ono of the moat hideous on record. 
The loss of Uib, it is true; was not nearly ao great as that which 
was caused by the dostruetion of the Brooklyn Theatre: but it ia 
certain th!at4k large number of people must li|ve perished by the 
most terrible death imaginable. From tho nmnerous accounts 
which have appeared a clear idea of what happened may be ob¬ 
tained. The gas, which had been'escaping all day, collected at ' 
some height tim)ve tho stage, ami shortly aftor’^tbe upper gas jots 
were lighted an explosion occurred. I’arts. of the scenery caught 
fire, ami the flames spread with terrible rapidity. Tho explosion 
shatteivd the gos-mefer, and all the passages of the theatre be¬ 
came pitch dark, tliough the hou.se itself was lighted by tbb con- 
stautly increasing llame. Fortunately the boxes of the grand tier 
and tbf» stalls wisro nearly empty, as tho fire burst out bofore tha 
time fixed for tbo rise of tlio curlaiu, and therefore bofore tha 
time when thos’e-who paid for expcjiL^ive places would think of 
arriving; but poorer people had come in coimiderable numbers to 
the pit and gallery, and it i.s to bo feared that many of tlie 
occupants of ihc luttor must ha\e povldied. It is supposed that 
most of those w ho w'oro in tlio ]»it escaped, but w'ith regard to this 
point tlm accounts of the accident aro not altogetlior clear, and 
Aory i|)o.-Hibly the low of life Inm been undevstatod. As to tho 
fate of tho liiclcles-i urtis.ms who Inul gone to the gallery for tin 
uvtming’s umusL'ment, there can, iinhaiqnly, bn no doubt. There 
w.as only one door out of the gallery, and this led to wdiat is 
described as a narrow c.irkscrcw btuircato. At tho first rush, 
iho.se who got boonest to tlm door weio thrown to the bottom 
and Jiilled by the full. Tlu*y w'cre almost fortimale, com- 
larod Avitli iJio re.-t, some of whom were siiUbcated, and some 
jurnt to di'iitli. (Jf tho few ]>c,ople wlio had gathfred in the 
bo.ves, some e!»c:iped, but others W’lre burnt, and nuiongat 
those who weio employed on tlio .stutfo there wn.s probably con¬ 
siderable loss of life, but the informutiun given on this point 
h.<is been ini:ori»plete. 'fho priimi duima (escaped, but n.s to tbo 
death of the basao thui'o ran he no doubt, and liis fate scems 
sperially pitiable, innsmucli as iu a lire at Itoneii ho had been 
obliged to jump froitt u window to tiave liis life, and had ens- 
taiii-d terrible injiirie.^s. Of the hnnible state in wliich tho bodies 
of tlio.se who Jijid pelI.'ilir'd wme found it ia imuecessary to speak. 

Tt is said tlniL in many cases they w’cre so cluined that idoiitiUca- 
tioji WHS impos.sible. 

I’lio liite of iJie unforlunfcte people who weri' thna consumed 
by the lhmu» iiece.-sarily suggc>ts a question which has often 
been pul before and iiL-ver hiitisluctorily answered, tliough ofton 
aiKswered witli inlinil'j assiiiiuiee. To wdiat extent can such a 
catiLsIrojiiie bi con.-idered jimbable in Jjondoii? Are there not 
many melropolltau tliealre.s from whieh tho whole of tho audi¬ 
ence eouid .■'carci ly escape, in the e\cut of a tire, and might not 
fire, or cAcn tlm nliirm of fire at sonic places, ciiuse hidooiia 
<li:-aster ? Jl nniy, no doubt, be urged thiit a London theatre 
would not bjru so rnj'idly us the Nice Opera House did, iuas- 
nmeli ns llic liltings of tlie hitler Averc ol a peculiarly intlam- 
miible kind. 'I'lic bci'iierv, it i.s said, was paper, and nut canvaa, 
and the Avondwovk Avas exeoplionally light. With such lualcriala 
the flume must donbllt'^-i luivo t pre.ul a cry rapidly ; but, then, it 
must bu rtiuembeied tli.it the Ihentru Wa.s only half full, and, 
owing to tbi.s, ogo's-s inu^L Imve been for a portion of the audienoo 
couipimitlAvly easy. 'I’lic feet that the burning of tbo theatre at 
Nice Avas <‘xeeplii)imlly rapid is balanced by tho fact that tho 
JiouFc w ns half empty, and it cannot liieiefore be fairly argued that 
the disaster^ should cause no nppreln'iision Avitli regard to London 
theatri'.s.^ J'roiu .some of these douldlesi.s tlie cuitire audience could 
escape without iinm* arcident.sthau luiisL inoAil.ibly follow tho rush 
of a pnnic-.'«ti’icl\eu mob. With ri'guril to othora groat doubt must be 
felt. No oiji* Avho goes to theiitre.s can have liiiled to notice iho very 
long time which is often repiired to gi't from lliu scats to the outer 
door; and indeed so notorious i.s this that many people, in order 
to avoid tlio delay, try to slip away just bdoro tho Ml of tho 
curtain. This pracliec has become so general that manrigef.s occa¬ 
sionally apjical to tho spectators not to leave tlicir places beforo 
the conclusion of the perforinauce. If, then, such a Jong time ia 
occupied in going out when there is iiol the sliglilest excitement, 
when everybody is perlectly calm and sell-jiossessed, what is 
likely to Jnippen when there is a rii^h for the duor.s, aud whou a 
number of people bi*sido themselves Avith terror are striving madly 
to gotnAvayr* Cun it bo doubted that the narrow jmasages and 
exits Avhich so delay a crowd under the most favourable circura- 
BtunccH Avould become blocked:' that u great many meu and 
women wmiild be sull'ot aicd aud a gruiit many more burnt to 
death r' A\ e do not de.siro to take on ourselves the invidious toak 
1)1 pointing out Avhat playhouses are to be cousidersd ns specially 
dangerous, but there, are some names Avliicli must suggest thoui- 
solves to thobo who habitually frequent the London thwitres. 

Tho po.'ssibiHly of great loss of life from fire in a metropolitan 
theatre has, it is true, been ^boldly denied, nud recently Mr. 
Hollingshead has come forward to say that there is no reason 
for appiehensiou. In the Daily of Monday last is a 

letter from him, iu which he statea tlmt ho does not b*dicvo 
that such a calamilyas happened at Nicois,oiir theatres, 
within the range of probability.’' In support of this opinion he 
says that, though many theatres have been burnt doAvn, the 
burning has not been in what aro called “ business hours,” that is, 
when many people are about to render assistaace; and ho then 
refers to the results of careful inquiries roi>pecting the deaths caused 
by fires in theatres which he published some time since. “Jt 
appeared,’ be says, “ that, taking not Luiidon merely, but the whole 
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^ 3B:iig3attd| ottlT pne attotr© ^ 

doriDff tli^ j»reaQdiDg fifty yaam, tfao/iwof EUia 

Twic£eU.»££Mer^iii the ampU^aAt of Ui6 eqaastmik Daev^ 
and even^Kpenditi mitfht have eeeaped if she had ntiH raehljr eone 
haek to fotoh soute little articliKi| ai^d thus lost her way and DMn 
eufiboated.” Since then poor w. Bgertoo lost hie lift in tiyiog 
to save Mr. Gunn’s theatre in l)ublin,bat be had assuredly time to 
escape if he had dioson.” Mr. HoIiin{fsbead has doubtMsa t^en 
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which he sets forth. During the last fifty years eighteen theatre 
have been destroyed by tire in England, and it is strange indeed if 
^11 these couilagrations have only caused two deaths. Moreover, in 
^^uealing with thb question, the loss of life which may be caused 
by an alarm of fire when the means of egress are insulUcient 
must be taken into consideration. Kveu if Mr. Ilollingshead is 
light, and if there has been oxtraordinary immunity in England, 
owing to the fact that there have never been serious fires 
%in theatres during the time of performance, it still re¬ 
mains only too clear tliat such fires may occur, and tliat 
terrible disaster way bo Iho result. Tho buniiiig of the 

Carlsruhe Theatre in i'S74 cautiod the loss of 104 lives. The 
^ burning of tho IJrooklyu Theatre in 1876 caused the loss of 300 
^ lives, and now about one humlrod persojis Juivo been auflbcaied 
or burnt to death during the destruction of the Nice Opera Huiiso. 
Owing to wonderful good lortuiie, no similar calamity has hitherto 
occiured in this country : bat it would be very liasty to assume 
that such a disaster is impn!<sible, or oven highly imprtibable. 
That very eminent authority, Uapiaiu Shaw, is clearly of opinion 
that this is no improbable calamity, as ho has written a pamphlet to 
ebow how great are the risksof loss of lift from firc's at theairos 
during the time of porforraance, and how they iniglit bo lessoned. 
The Metropolitan Iloard of Works came to a similar conclusion, 
and their view was accepted by the (Vimmittee of tho House of 
Oominons who reported on the Jiill bronglit in by tho Hoard, which 
baa sincu passed into l;tw. That tJie risk wliich tliey sought to 
diminish was, and is, a real one, can scarcely bo seriously disputed 
by any one wlm looks impartially at the qno.-tion. An wo bavo in 
a former article pointed out, iho Loni Chaniberlnins oilicials failed 
signally in their duty, and up to a recent dale iillowi*d tlioatres to 
bo opened, in tho conatrucli(m of wlilcdi iho danger to thtj audi¬ 
ences from lire or from tho oU'ects of a panic w<is utlcrly clism- 
garded. Twice within live years has a hideous calamit^^ bc'on 
caused by a fire in a house full of spectators, and it can hardly 
be doubted that in some London theulrcs a similar calamity 
might occur any night. Probably, however, the second warning 
will be disregarded as the first was, and in all liltelihond wo shall, 
after our usual fashion, wait until disaster comes, and then cry out 
for measures of prevention. 


THE KECKXT LIEEL CASE. 

rpHE non-flgroeraent of tho jury ompanelled to try Mr. 
-L Laboueb^ro for libel brought to a lame iiml inipoleut con¬ 
clusion a case which, verging on tho ridiculous in iU origin, at one 
period well nigh atlained to tho sublime by virtue of its arce8.sorie8 
and the halo of importance cast about it. 1 1 occupied the Lord 
Chief Justice of J’lnghuid and a special jury for more than a week, 
it was dignified with n verbatim report in most of thtJ papers, it 
necessitated the attendance of the Vrijun Minister an a witness, 
and involved tlie consideration of tlie respective*, policies of (Jon- 
aervative and Liberal Governments with regard to matters of the 
highest moment at homo and abroad. Incidental subjects of in¬ 
terest abounded; tho morality of duelling, tho Lastcni question, 
the Christian religion, baby-farming, tho pjirenhiire of rJI\ssos, 
European geography, and tho circulation ot tho JJ(u 7 i/ Tvlorputph, 
But what was tho foundation of this pigaiitic suiMjrstructurei wliat 
tho mouse tliat brought forth this mouutaiu f A mere journalistic 
squabble; the proprietor or editor of a w'cekly paner calling the 
proprietor or editor of a daily paper “ a disgrace to joiirnaliam.’' Th(j 
only point of real importance in the case—a diilicult question of the 
law of libel—arose at a very early stngo of the proceedings, and was 
treated of by ua at the lime, being utterly imlepcmdeut of the merits 
of the case. We do not wish to be disrespectful to either of the 
parties concerned, but the perusal of tho facts of tho cawi irresistibly 
nriogs to mind tho opening senteueo of (Jharles Dickons s Ci'icliet 
nn the Hearthf to the ellect that the kettle began it.” Sir 
Hardinge Gifiard placed the beginning of hostilities as far back os 
1877, when Mr. Labouch^re is allegod have written in dis¬ 
paraging terms of Mr. Lawson and hi.s family. Coming to more 
recent dates, September 1879 found Mr. Lab(mcli^ro inditing what 
be considered, or professed to conNidcr, a kindly obituary notice of 
ft near relative of Mr. Lawson’s, dt may Li that Mr. Laboucht^re 
was actuated by the Idndllest of muirves, and that the tender 
mercies of tho Society ” j^)urnaliBt are unavoidably and ua- 
trittingly cruel; but Lord Coleridge said he should not like 
see such a notice written of any one he cared for; and, 
Without going further into the matter, we are disposed to 
AgM with Lord Coleridge. So did Mr. Lawson. Arming bim- 
with bii uncle's stick, or the slick of his uncle, a phrase 
ftontinually occurring throughout the trial, which had a curious 
smack of ‘Ime Qrande l)w^iea»e. and OUendorirs Grammar oomldned, 
Mr. Lawson lay around, as Americans would say, for Mr. * * 
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lih0 lifMhoftihMd em 

to found out long agim it m 

aotonosoy njl^to hanewldp ira iftsqiysHth d^ aud 
osBB, and accounts wiried oonsidostbiy m la tba aUKrant of damage 
Inflicted on Mr. Iftboocihkro, and the exaot ikrt taken by "niy 
onde’s sUck, or the itidk of wj unde,* in tihe. tpnsaotlon. 

There may not improbably nave bm a rougii^d-tiitnble sortpf 
fight, the result heioff very eimilar to that of the be0a 
or of those Tbuoydioean engagements where each aidecowpiacently 
erected a trophy. Mr. Laboaohlve, whether thiatbed or not, fiut; 
himself insulted, and he adopted a course not tery usual nowadays^ 
natnely, that of sending a challenge to Mr. Lawson, on reoeiviug 
which Mr. Lawson sought the advice of diven friends as to the 
manner in which he should act. We bavo no wish whatever to 
impugn Mr. Lawson’s courage, but his conduct gave rise to 
insinuation that ho, after a fashion oommon to mailed, was 
ing rather to obtain an opinion confirming him in a predetwmined 
course than advice to enable him to shape one. He applied first 
to Mr. Montagu Williams, a soldier first and a lawyer allerwards— 
who cotmselled fight; tlien to Colonel Sturt-^who counselled 
fight; then to General Hutchinson—who counselled fight, To a 
rash and inconsiderate person, thirsting for his eoemyls hlood, 
sucli uDanituous crying havoc might have been aufilcieut; but 
Mr. Lawson, remombering, perhaps, that in tho multitude of 
couiisellurs there is safety, turned from the men of blood, and 
bidook him to Mr. Edwin Aniold; nay, further, according to his 
ow'n account on, one occasion, bo, though in toe converse posi¬ 
tion of tho Dritish warrior quoen, so far as any smarting from 
rods w'os concerned, sought counsel of his countrv’s, or rather hie 
huuaoliold, gods. The poet, mindful of the example of his beloved 
Buddiia, counselled a great renunciation ” on Mr. I^awson’s port 
—to wit, that he should abstain from fighting, and, as Lord Oole- 
ridgo pointed out, it was not likely that too ladies of Mr. Lawson’s 
family would diiftr from this advice. So Mr. I,<aw8on wrote to Mr. 
Liibouchorn that, in the w^ord.*} of a now well-nigh forgotten, but 
unco pojmlur, lyric, he did not want to light, and he did not. 

Thu discussion on lliu morality of duelling induced by this 
cpiaude was curious. Whenevor this subject crops up in a court 
of law^, counsel and judge, fortified possibly by Bentham’s theo¬ 
retical approval of the systiun, afi'oet that, while os lawyers they 
regard duelling as murder coimnitted or attempted, yet as men 
they look upon it as a mertt malum 2»’ohihituvi, a sort of laudable 
practice, leniporavily interfered with by the solicitude of a paternal 
govermneiit. In iho very phico where ho might bo tried for bis 
lift if ho did tight a duel, a man stands at a considerable disad¬ 
vantage if ho liiiH declined to fight one. 

This tone was peculiarly marked in tho late abortive trial. Mr. 
Montagu Williams and other witneesus had no reticence as to 
their having advised Mr. Lawson- to fight; one witness almost 
challenged Mr. Laboucbr-rii in Court; Mr, Labouchore himself 
seemed to feel Umt hi.s having sent a chiillongo to Mr. Lawson 
was a strong card in his favour; and Lord" Ooloridgo, whilo 
ollicially de])recating tliu praeticu of duelling, might have been 
thought to tihow a lurking sympathy with it, and gently sug¬ 
gested the a<lvis!ibleiiess of hostile encountei's being brought 
ott on a foreign soil, a piece of legal advice, by the by, 
which, though coining from so high an authority, is slightly 
misleading, and might get a confiding dueUist into trouble were 
he to follow it implicitly with the view of obtaining immunity 
wliaiover liappnned. People bavo a sort of idea, encouraged by 
popular dramas and novels, that, if they betake tliemsolves to 
foreign countries for the purpose of committing acts lawful there 
but unlawful hern, such as fighting a duel or 'marrying thtor 
dcceaHcd wives’ sistors, they can, after accomplishing their design, 
return home to lOugland hs though nothing had happened, and 
Lord Uoleridge’s dictum will tend to confirm this ir^ression. But^ 
if the unsuspecting duellist killed his man, say in France, he and 
tho seconds might on their retiurn to this country be indicted for 
murder, and the lady in our second supposed case would return to 
this country a deceased wife’s sister and nothing more. 

Anyhow, the proposed duel between Messrs. Laweon and 
Labouchore resolved itself into a wordy war only, in tho coune of 
wliich Mr. Labouchore stigmatizod his opponent as a disgrace to 
journalism.” This time Mr. Lawson did not take the law into bia 
own haiidn, but instituted the criminal proceedings*wliioh havo 
just terminated so inconclusively. Mr. Laboucbtlre undertook to 

« his assertion by proving that it was true, and that it was 
0 public benefit th^ it should be made. This he strove to 
do by pointing out the infiuence exercised by a journal with the 
largest circulation in toe world over the minds of its readers, and 
then by formulating a series of charges against the DaU^f TeUgrqph 
tending to show that, by reason of tho sordid morives, the 
obliquities, a^ tho political tergiversation of its proprietary, that 
journal was, in fact, o false and misguiding beacon, a blind leader 
of the bliud, an unworthy member of the journalistic family. Mir. 
Labouchore undertook a sort of iconoclastic mission against an 
object of superstitious reverence, to show the brazen serpent to be 
a mero Neuushlan or piece of literary brass, to m a ke bis rod 
swallow up my uncle’s etiek, the rod of the other 
Magna est veritas et prssvalobit.” Descending to perdouliissr 
Mr. Labouchere, among* other incriminations with wbleh we do 
not propose to deal, accused Mr. Lawson of adapting too politics 
of his paper to .suit the public tastes, of presuming to lead in 
national matters os to the facts and merits of iwhioh he was .pro¬ 
foundly ignorant, 1^ to use the ftrm of a regular indfttmoft^ zor 
toot ho, being ft Jew, hod ooimtensnoed toe pubUcatioft to the 



Tii0 Siltiifte 


' af ^ a1tfft*0Hr^tMtr^^ua»et» do thi 

A JttdMdo ofN^tdln ste iMvok of tlM 
I / Now, with x^gM^to the Hist of these coantexcheiK^** “ 
iMtter of comiOMm mowleoge that newspapers do somaiimes chop 
nod chaiige tl^ i^litioal predilections P llid not the graphic pencil 
of Mr. Lisli^ SafiEtboume some time ago d^ct in Anch a whole 
flotilla of London p^ers under the semblanoe of yachts trimming 
their sails and shaping their counes to catch the shifting breeses 
of popuhur opinion, and who failed to see the appropriateness of 
the mrcasmP The fact Ss that, os is observed V Mr, Kinglake 
in his Tohune of the Invasion of the Crimm with reference to 
the 7 ¥mei|' newspapors rather anticipate the probable set of 
poblio opinion than guide that opinion into channels consistent 
with their professed policy. Passages quoted by Mr. Labouebore 
the columns of tho pailff TeUgraph certainly seemed to show 
that when that joturnal did transfer its afibetioDs/it did not do so 
by halves; that if its “ love flowed like tho Solway, it eblwd like 
its tide,” and that, having adored its fetish one day, it was apt to 
beat it over the head with a club the next, iiut the fervour of a 
oonvert is proverbial, and the DaHy Tchgmph is nothing if not 
oxubeinnt. 

Striving to convict Mr. Lawson of political ignorance, Mr. 
Labouchbre subjected him to a cross-examination, geographical, 
olnssicol, and historical, which might have taxed the ability of Mr. 
■Gilbert’s "modern Major-General." Mr. Lawson declined to 
answer most of the questions, and tho jury wore left to draw their 
own inference from his silence. But a proprietor of a newspaper 
like the Daily Ttleyraph does not necossiirily embody in himself 
tho whole working knowledge and ability of'tho staff. He iicod 
not bo able to say, Tike tho University dignitnrv in a recent Oxford 
ekit. Whatever can be known, 1 know it.” The constituent parts 
of tee paper are supplied by contiibutors having specilic knowledge 
of their peculiar subject, and if tho proprietor caorcises a general 
and intelligont eupor\ision, that Is nil that is, or can bo, required 
from him j so that Mr. Lawson might well bo unable to answer 
oil-hand where Kpirua is, or wdio Hr. hTiinldin w'lis, or to say 
bow far (Quetta is distant from Cnbul, and yet bo perfectly cuin- 
petemt to mainlaiu the lelaliou iu 'wiiich he stands to the Daily 
Telegraph, 

Tho same argument applies in part U) the last of Mr. Laboucht'ro's 
accusations which wo hnvo noticiid. If Mr. liawson, admittedly a 
Jew, had himself indited a Uhvistn.as or L'aater article from a 
Christian point of \iew, still morn, if such an iirticlo bud contained 
anything depreciatory of Judaism, there might have been ground 
for complaint; but this was not even siiggtwled to have been tho 
, case. Mr. Lawson's falull'jmmprises some Chrisiiiiiis; one of those 
wrote the articles iii quodtiou; and all that Mr. Jiftwson did was 
to nulhorizo, or not to stiqj, their puldicution. Jt seems hyper- 
criticism to take exception to this. iSlr. Lnbouclioro would have 
every newspaper proprietor impress his individuality upon every 
copy of his paper ; and would, we suppose, contend that an hojiest 
Jew could only be connected with the Jewish World or tho 
Manner of Israel. 

For some reasons, perhaps Bcarc<*ly logiral ones, we cannot help 
regretting the issuo of this trial, ll might bo unjust to malcu Mr, 
Labouchf ro a scapegoat, but, hud tho verdict gone aguiust the 
defendant, there would IniAo been an opportunity for the Court to 
have administered a salutury lesson to “Society’’ jourmils in 
general, liven ,wlu‘n lliey are not ollensive, jounmls of this 
class, in the ardour of unhealthy competition, think nothing 
of invading the privacy of jiorsons whoso stalion imfdrtuniiteJy 
renders them subjecls of snubbish inUnvMt. Bits of idle gossip 
which may jiot be libellous may still bo inoiit annoving, and 
in view of the iiicreiisiug numhitr of so-callfd “ Society ” jour¬ 
nals, tlie suggestion i>f one of our most eminent judges, that 
the publication of matter which does not concoru tho publisher or 
tho public generally might bo treated as libellous appears W'ortli 
consideration. 

Finally, in tho inlereBts of tho Bar, wc hope Hint parties will 
for the lutiirn forbear from ph'i.ding their own causes, or that, if 
they cannot resist the teui plat ion, they will at least liavo the 
decency to exhibit incompetence and uirord a warning to ollwis. 
It used to bo eaul that the man wlio imderlook to be liis own 
lawyer had a fool for his client. Baron Grant, Mr. Bradlaugh, 
and Mr. Labouchero have proved dtuigorous exceptions to the 
ride. 


AiiCiiBisnors os auciihisiiops. 

T HFHE is somolhing much grayer than a mere personal fray, 
from whatever point of view, civil or ecclesiastical, w'e look at 
it, involved in the tilting match which has just taken place Ix-tweeu 
two Irish Archbishops of the Konian obedience—wo ought perhaps 
Mlther to call one of them of tho liomau disobedience—and their rcs- 
qiectivo backers and allies lay and clerical. 'I'obcgin with, such public 
conflicts ore not very common between high ecclesiastics of tho most 
•triotiy organized Church iu Christmidom, least of all when one of 
the .contending parties is perfectly well known to be acting in all 
hat diroot opposition to the openly expressed will of the Fope. It 
is not indeed the first or siMiond time that Leo XIH. has had to 
loam the value of ultrejncntono professions when the infallible 

C tifl* who elicited and stereotyped them in the Vatican decrees 
given place to an equally infallible but very difl'orently minded 
inicoessor, who combines with the divine gift of infallibility the 


Im huflum on^wiritet of « statatmwlil^* tamper and 
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nalii^ wba^«» loudest the other c , 

irnveiwdliotfaeeMngtodismiminateiopnictic^tm .... 

uon-^flicim atteroneos of Home, have been (brward to rsmma tb^i 
new master that his prerogatives are strictiy limited, and that 
beyond these limits—which practically means ^here hie jodgaent 
diners from their own—they ore neither bound nor disposed to 
listen to him. Still there is something which is novel, and wMoh 
■would be very amusing, if tho matter were less serione-^-iOT relifrione i 
complications aro often serious enough for others besides those 
immediately conconifd—in this truly Irish imbroglio. Uat let us 
first refresh the memory of our readers as to tho facts of tho case. 
They may perhaps recollect seeing notices in tho daily papers^ 
of a pastoral issued on occasion of tho recent festival of St.l’atrick 
by the Konian Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. McCa^, 
Cardinal Cullen's successor, which was welcomed with much satie- 
faction by all lovers of peace and order on the otlicr side of the 
Irish Channel. After dcpri'cating naaauUs on the faith of his , 
people from without tho Archbishop goes on to notice the far more 
dangerous and cloplorahle' attacks that come from within, 
and, in terms pointing unmistakably to leaders of the Land 
Jjeaguo agitation, condemns the attompts which aro being made to 
estrange tho people from llieir clergy or to force the clergy 41 
into folbwing tho popular lend in inatiei-H of conscience. ** Im- 
souiid and iintheological opinions on tho imitual obligations which 
bind tho members of society together undr lift them up to tho 
dignity of a ('hrislian community are industriomly propagated by 
men who liave proved themselves iu evi'ry way most untrust¬ 
worthy guides of a Catliolic nation.” it is “falso" and un¬ 
christian to say that ono of Ivpo contracting parlies can by his 
own authority modify or rchciud the tm-ms of iiis ougiigcment, and 
therefore, while tho end aimed at by the Land Loiiguo is a 
righteous one, we mmit proclaim from the hoiiaolop that some of 
tho means employed cannot receivo the sanction of religion.” But 
worst of all these mt*fma is tho expedient which bus been most 
.studiously promotml and highly i*xtollod by tho agitators, and 
accordingly the sting’ of llio pastoral is in tlie tail. On this point 
tho Aiclihi.slioji’s language which immediately provoked the contest 
is siifliciently emphatic.; wo give the move important pnesago ns 
it btands, merely ilalieizii^g ono hignilieaiit claiise, which has 
naturally proied dietastefnl to Mr. I’aniell's adiiilrors;— 

Till* in(uU'My jif Jut ilanj'iaer'* was the aiiric-iit clury of Irclaiiil. Tho 
pplctiMour i»f II’h' ])nritv of M. won fir her tho suliliinn title of the 

Mary of Irelinul. Ih r f.i>iritiuil tluhlrcn wito wnilliy of tJn'ir inotlu-r’s 
fuiiii', uu'l lielaiid shoiu* oiiL nioio hiii'lnJy hy tlie chaslity of her 
daiijjitois tlmn oven Ity the Uanmig or lahiaii.s ot her ino.'-t dislnigiiishcd 
S<'US. Lik«! Mur\, their iiliiee was the Keeliisioii of tioiiie. If <:h;u'ity 
drew thoinout. Ilf il»»()is, tin ir work was doiio with ^peed mid their voices 
Were not ln'ind in the world's thorniiijifaie-’. 'Ihii Haens] ri Liicmeal was 
hodear to St. I’.iiil that he eonniminlh the holy wdiiku of his day, even in 
elmrcli, to eover llieir lieaits wiih llio Aeil of inode'^iv, out of ri-vcrenec for 
the niiiiels. Hut ail tlii-^ is now to he l.iid aside, and ihe daughters of our 
(liitludje, p('o|de, lio they inati’oiis or vir;;m.'', are ealled fortIi, under tho 
tlini-y ]iret-xt of <-hiirity, to taku their stand in the noe'V arena of public 
lilo. *'Jhe, of charily is uu reiy av.uuied ; for already wc ha\u holy 

usMicialioiis ol men and wianeu, ^ho, with tlie full hlc'singof icligioti, do 
tliD wmks of luerev, eoT]M)nil and tipiiiliial, tor tlic poor and alUlcUMl. 
And even the harsh l.iwn now eomin;; nilo ioree have uicreifully provided 
for the Iriinilie-i of tlio.^c w ho fail unilcr their ]iowcr. , . . 'I'liis atLcmpt 
at de/^rndim' th;- women of lieland <‘onie'‘ veiy uiiproprifttcly from men 
who hiivii diawii'tlic eoutiti v jiilo her ]iie-,<-nt, teinhly ileplorahlo eonditiuii. 
where, de])riv'eii of the saJei;uarda of the, t'l iislitiltioii, her jic.dplc may 
liecoino the Ju'ey «>f Iielinred infoniUTi: vh'> huvf hvnt tlnir nfirntit to 

f'tttvn on nrtorinut tufitU h unit }rri>/otiiiui.\(',; and, to esi*'i]ic, tlie odium of 
their net, iihii;.e tlu' ( 'hri-diaii pohleui.ss ol a most veueiab.o prelate aud an 
illustrious .Mildicr of t raliee. 

How far tho Archhiflnip rarriml liis oivn clergy with him in 
this vigorous jisrfi.rtimi of civil siiij ivJigl.ms l.iyaily it may not be 
on.sy to dctermiiio. Thai niuny of thi’in niv fliiuply floiiiiiintod by 
moll rule iiml biniiilute a zeal they nro f-iv from feeling for an 
iigitiitiim which they must know in tln-ir lioiirts boilc.a ns ill for 
cculesiaHliciil ns for secular authority there enn bo littlo doubt. 
One prie-t nonr Dallinnihe rcporlctl in tlm Tinips to have publicly 
iinnoiiucotl his resolvo to refuse tlm .sacraimiiits to any of his Hock 
who join the Ladies* Jiiuid lioagiie. Ami wo hardly son how he 
coiilii consi-stcntly sict otliorwise, more osjiecinlly wlieii Archbishop 
McGabe was judorioiisly acting in ticcordnnco with a previous 
I’apal Lncvelical comlmnning tin* Lund Lcagmi addrcrt»<‘d to him- 
sell and ordurcil by the ]*op-i'H dcisiro to bo published throughout 
his dioewe. But tlmt order was by no means universally obeyed. 

Ju 0110 jiarish tho prie-st wlio had rufm^ed to read it was removed 
by Ilia diocesan, whereupon tho paji'-hionera dutifully nailed ^ 
the ohim h doors against liia successor. At a public meeting ol^e- 
whero in tho diocese a Mr. Sexton blandly declared that he would 
ns soon take tho Archbishops opinion on a political quoatiou— 
tho Archbishop hud expressly trualed it as “a matter of con¬ 
science”—as send his wat<di to a tinker to be mended. But no 
sooner had tho pas!oral been iFsueid tlmn n moro cousjnciious 
opponent came into the held in the ]>oraoii of Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan, M.D., who imnindiately i-.-Hued a lengthy reply in 
tho Freemans Journal lliitly tle/iying tho Archbishops right 
to give any advice on such subjects, denouncing his pastoral as an 
insult and wrong to some of tho moat exemplary and devoted 
children of the Church, and his imputation of motives to tho Imdy 
Laud l^eoguers as ‘‘odious and repulsive.” TJiis seems pretty 
strong for a layman to his Archiepiacopul superior, but the moat 
wonderful part of tho matter is yot to como 

Diiobua 

Bvgibus iacoHiiiit mugoo dL‘«cordla motu. 



’ h«d Mr. 6ulUvan*a letter aaen the 

i^d Id ternifl DeSihes. courteous nor rfseptetfuly' the judAent of hil 
aetropolitKii/ Wherf another ArchiefSseopal luissiveJB^iftuea^ 
not in vindication of the outra^d dJigDity of a brafflhi primate^ 
hut of the lay assailant who had floutra him. The titular Arch« 
hiahop of Onsbel addressed the following epistle to Mr. Siilllran, 
which was at once inserted with his saaetiou ia the ^restnon’s 
Journalf published, as the TaVet points out, ** in the 'diocese of 
Dublin.” We have emphasiaed two passapres, the first of which 
oilers a some what remarkable comment on Mr. Sullivan’s style of 
diction, while the second is still more rotntirkahlo, when it is ro- 
menibexed that the contemptuous sneer at a possible difiereuco of 
opinion “elsewhere ” refers to the judgment uf iiunic. 

MTnKARMu..Sru.iyAa ,—I confi:rntulaU‘yon vrry licnrtily on the tiini'ly 
and, under the pj^cidiiivl}'provokiii;; ciiTuni'ttuiuW »1' tlio’case,/.v/y/t-iw- 
pemle and wilhal tofivhhijj loiter thm. iip|) 0 {irH over your mime in this day’s 
Trtaman. 1 adopt iinreM’rvedly Hn* wntinic’Jts yon l)nvt* so ndinirnbly 
expMiitf'ed, and am delif'litcil Ut lind tiini wonn one of mark lias at last 
.stepped forward ri-om the ranks of llu* laily to viiidieate IIm* I'luiraefer of 
^tlie good Irish Indies who have liecorno hand lip.igucrs, and t(j vlndlcn;;«' 
publiclj* the ** niOri8trt*H‘! iinputatioiiK cast on tlimn by tlie Avebbislmp of 
Dublin. His Graei! will not l>i) allowed in fninro, I npprrlienfl, lo u.se bis 
lance so freely as be lias hiilieilo done, or to veiitilntc umiiiMtionud tbn 
pvcniiar politieal tlienries wliicli lie i- Known to iinld in nppositiou to tlic 
” cherished (‘onvJctioiH of the gioat, nnd, indi-ed, nverwbelrnni;', ui:i.p»nty of 
the Iriiib priests iind pc-o|)la. ll. is a satisfar-tiim, hnwovcr, to ieektlnit Ids 
lirace’s political liKings or disliKings, Ihoioth fimsiMt/ of aunie i'nnmpicncp. 
etsewherv, caifv wilb tliuip very lilile wciglit or sij;iii(ieancc, except witli a 
•elect few, in Ireland, 

1 icniain, mv dear Mr. Sullivan, 

\our MTV faillit'nl servant, 

T. \V. tJiHiKi;, Archbishop of Ciisliel. 

It is hardly wondorPnl that tlio Toilety nfrer carefully reminding 
its readers*that “ tho prescriptions contniued in a HusLoral Letter 
constitute, to nil intents and purpt^ses, an exercise of opiscopul 
jurisdiction,” tliinks it odd ** Ihnl the Arc’.hbi.>>bop of Oashel should 
understand iu this iiianiior the rtdations wlticli ought to e.\i.st 
botweeii Jiimsolf and a hrother ArcJibi^hop'’; and we can easily 
believe that “ this is tiie lir.*>t time that llu* Ordinary of n diuceso 
in Imland iins been directly and publicly ussnilcd in this fiibhiou 
by an episcopal colleiigno for an cpiscoijal act.” 

Dut even this is not all. IJis bnllicrrse “(Jracc of Oasliel.” 
whom the Tablet is nervously anxious to treat willi tln» respect 
duo to ir> “ e.valted a porsonnge,” is no more ready Jiiiiisclf to show 
respect for tho TohlH —thi' leading Ifoiiian Catholic newspaper iu 
England—than for Lis own episcopal colleagues. Ilis letter to 
Mr. iSullivnn was dated the i6th Maivh, the day after tho 
^poaraiicoof 31r. Sullivan’s, but meauwhilt) he had not been idle, 
liio Dublin paeloml had beisn published a few days eiiiiiur, and 
the TaUet .—wliich lias, "wo Isdiuve, been considered nmeh loo Irish 
in its idess by inany of its English Ttonian Catholic readers, and 
.cannot certainly be charged witli any very “ Saxon ” )>roclivilies— 
ibllowod suit in an article whic:h it di'scribes us “ virtually an 
oebo of tho utl(‘»’''McoH of” Archbisliop McCabe. This was more 

V' ' «L<- s 

--.^l^ti^iitniiraco of Cuahtd could iMjdure, ami no lo:il. not a nvonu nt 
iu inditing a gentle remonstrance to the peccant editor ni tlioso 

terms. rsilaro, Tburles, Mavuli lo. 

Tti 'nii: KoiToa ok miik, tai'I »vr. 

Sir,—A rkricul fiienJ has just callvd my ntlnitiuii tn an nrtjflo in this 
week’s TublH entith'd'* IvoImik) ami Pramf.” Any puCic I'l’*'* 
odical, no luativi- under what eolnurs it may siid, iliat w(»iild d^.•hl)t•r.•d♦•l'^ 
express some, ui leust, of tlu- seiitum uls and ‘Uiw to mvc cinreiicv to Ihy 
patent niiwprcst'iiintion of lii'^loiie iiimlo;;ie^ tuiuaiiUMl lU tliat ailude m 
iot lit, I tliink, lor lubnittanro into my ImuM.'. 

I pray you, thcMi, to romr sending im- your p.iper. , r ,1 „ 

•I'LtuIM is very suliciloos iudeod about ihe InitlMnid moral^.f tho 
Irish people. Let its pious nmerrn on that '■foiv l«* pat to rest. 1 ho foilh 
and morals of our people wore nenr, thank (lod, in less peril ban they am 
to-dftv; and tho syinpatbetic JSiixon who wioie tin* anielf 1 eoinplain ol 
will no doubt, derive gvi’ut eon.-iolation from tJie iissurjinee wliioli 1 ventuie 
to mvc him, luimelv, tlmt the ical. or fancied, eotim-tdng of one or more 
Irish Bsilatora with Fieneli poets or inecmluirieri is not likely to do any 
•crious damage to llie eaUM* which he lias so diaintcrestcdly lakcii lo heart. 

1 am, Sir, yoinr faillifnl servant, 

^ T. \V. CiioKE, 

An ljI)isiop of Cnslicl. 

This letter was also scut at onco to the Freemans Journal, tho 

being accused—•Bomewhat unjnatl.N, vvocamuitbiilthiijlc—ol 

“BUPUreEfiuig ” it, print.s it. in a leading artirlu in llui next number, 
with a not unnatural complaint that, while “we have grave 
reasons for dissociating ourselves from and protesting against 
<w-oiieratioa with the enemit?.s of social order ’ —siitdi co-operation 
being of course not at all congenial to its Eugltsh suoporters— 
our dilficult task is rendered inimensurably harder by attneks 
auch as tlmt ” of Archbishop Croke. In auoiher 
uumher appears a cousohitory o}ii9tlo to the editor ol the JabUt 
fromold First”,igniu(f Limwlf'V.i;. ’and dnUng from 
" Co. Itosromnion,” who “ really pities Dr. Oroke, and proceeds 
to admiiiiater a “ manly ” castigaliuii to the miasivo iroiu the 
■‘jPolaco at Thurles,” which leaves little to he desired. 

The arriclc hoaded “ Ldaml and Franee.” to 
.«Ifolaea ” ntTliurle'j t.iKenexception, is marked liy t lie f vhhU usual . 

and Cotbolie tone ami tuatmem, and could not be lan-lv ob.icctcd to ejstcpt 
Wwnieouc blinded liy iiuliiuiil partisanship of I'ttiiidlhm—j/iateandj«»mi^ 
It W#terTiblo stole of huvieiy lu iliU unfortunnto country'that a t-nthohe 
^•Honmat cannot treat n itublic‘f|ii«-atioii on imU’pendeut grounda wiUumt run- 
flinff tlio rl’k <*f being turncil mu of doom, or without piyviously cunvnw- 
‘ private opinions of its leadris, tMiietdally if they hap^ 

• Palaces.” do fearlcsslv in j oiii moiuy mis.'iion without droad erf ti»© 
ibnESMiccs ottvM'n from the “PHltwe" at Thurica. 1 wy it* In 
aantawf the writer of the letter to tlie rreenutn ought lo feel aslmmed of 
guilty of such paltry weakness. 


be jMive meUi not lo nitboiit aove Ire below, 

is e real ead bitter, tboiigb M jei iweiiiidering^ jealousy be* 
tween inriests end lay ogltAtcxa utd between two parties' 
among the prie^ themselree in Ireland. Sven bishops toko’ 
^posite sides. Thus Bishop Nulty of Ueaib» &hop Deiany of, 
Cork and Bishop Wuodlook or Ardanb are .imaetstooa to 
sympathize with Archbishop McCabe, while Hr* Oroke low also, 
lus episcopal oUias. Nor must it be imagined' that the question at 
issue between the rival factions concerns »iDp^ the Land League 
or the Lady Leaguers. These are in fact the straws to ^ow which 
way the stream is flowing. The spirit of Fenianisni) of which 
these things are but one manifestation, not only lies imder tho 
formal ban of tlie Ohurch, but is radically opposed to the deepMt 
instincts and interests of ccclcsiosticism. There is a section indeed!*^ 
of the Irish priesthood who are “ Oatholics, if you please, but first 
Irishmen,” and in their chso the nationalist of contae supersedes tho 
ecclesiaaticnl sentiment. But those who have at heart the interesta 
of their Church^ineu like Archbishop McCabe and hie predecessor 
the lato Cardinal Otillon—cannot so regard matters. They are 
well aware that the luitiunnlist programme is fatal alike to alt' 
authority, and that ihn Church bus nothing to gain and much to 
lose by coguuiling with secret or open rebellion, though H bo re¬ 
bellion against a Drotf.stant Government. We learn therefore with¬ 
out any surpriso that the lo yal party among the Bishops are anxious 
to SCO'a papal nuncio in I'jondon, and thst they are biicked up in 
their dosiro by the Vatican. It is equally intelligible that Dr. 
Crolco and Ida fritiuda should indignantly repudiate such a abheme, 
and that the Freemuns Journal should denounce it os sure sot' 
only to alienate priests and people but oven to endanger the atead- 
ras{ne.s.s of Ireland in tho llomau faith. It is only natural that a 
poutiil' like Leo Xni. should desire to establish official relations 
with tho lilnglish as with other Governments, and there are pro¬ 
bably many English statosmon who would agree with him. An 
Act of l*arlmmont was indeed nctuall}' passed with that object in 
1849, but it proved abortive owing to tho introduction of a clause 
suggcsled by thoire nppo.scd to tho scheme altogether, providing 
that the nuncio must be n layman, and. this condition, infringing 
on tho established etiquette, was I'csentcd at Home as an insult. 
Wo are not discussing the merits of the question bore, but h is 
curious as a sign of the timc.s that the project should be renewed' 
at this mmneut by Itnnie and thnso most loyal to Home among 
the Irish hicrartdiy. The growing alienation between the religious 
and nationalist parties, and tho decreasing hold on their Hocks of 
those clergy who ns})iro to lend instead of l^ing led by them, opens 
out a wider quostiun. It was once wittily observed—we'rather 
think by Dean Swift—that “ if you want, to make tho Irish Pro- 
loslants, thu surcNt way is to pass an Act of IWliament requiring 
them all tn be Catholics ”; and tho joke has a serious side to it. 
'J’he praise so lavibhly bestowed by Hninuii panegyriata on “ tho 
fi^ eU'ervoscenc o ofLt lie faith and morals of the Irish people" 
nuisl homily Biupiciou. W in- 

disputnble circuiiistanca that Irish iluvolio^* Iw “*® i i. 
synehronizes precisely with tlio split hntwceii IvotWe^d England, 
when religious allegiance became a badge of civujIW8a»4?tion 
and hatred for tho Saxon onpre.^sor was te.stilied by lovo lor 
the Topn. The ptiliev boUi" of Homo and Euglnud in later 
Years has grailimllv dissolv’d that connexion, and it remains 
to bo how liir* Iwh ortliodoxy will survive its dissolution. 
Archbishop Croke ns.'^ures his “SSnxou” upponout lliut “tho 
faith and morals of our people were never in less peril than 
to-da.y,” but Archbishop McCubo is, with better reason, “ per¬ 
suaded that Ireland's faith was never exposed to greater stimn 
than It is at tliis moment.” Such .a passage at arms ns that be¬ 
tween tho two prelatp,s and their respective adherents suggeste at 
nil events some curious speculations as to the ultimate result of 
Hie na.«tceiit fend between natioual sentiment and national belief, 
embodied in the rival forces faith and Eeuiauism. 


rilE BASINCSTOKE BBAWXj. 

rnilEHE were probably great rejoicings over the glifi news of 
i real and undeniable persecution which lately reached the 
“Head-Quarters” of the Salvation Army. Hitheiio the con¬ 
ductors of their official Jiaper, tho War O7/, have been perforce 
contented with iinuonnceuicuts which, though conveyed in Ijio 
strongest possible laiignage, caused no real shock to tho nerves. 
Whttt boots it to tell every week that the enemy is in full force, 
that the struggle is desperate, that shouts of victory are ringing 
along tho whole line, when one cannot get over tho disagreeable 
consciousness that nobody has boon hurt? 'The stronger the 
language the greater is the incongruity. So that, though the 
writers for tho JVar Cry aim entirely at the production of ex¬ 
citing battle pieces, and reports of such brilliant and unexpected 
victories that one wonders how a single one of the enemy can be 
lelt to light, the result is, to tell the truth, rather dull reading. 
From boginning to end not one single groan of a wounded man, 
no shrieks of ogony, not tho least chance of a lament over 
those who have fallim gloriously on the field. Why, we 
know il»t even Milton, though certainly ho had le^a wme- 
tico in the description of battles than the^ reporters of the 
War CVy, found it difficult to awaken interest in a fight where 
severed limbs immediately joined themselves together ogi^. 
But still his wounded angels did groan. To make up fixr we 
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•bBeiiee of Itorron usoAlly attendant , a field of t)attlA» we 
have had in the War Cry to fall back upon dark hinta of road» 
■tones, and brickbats. It mast, therefore, be indeed a welcome 
thiofif to the '*Ohief of the Staff” to hear of real fighting, thwacks 
with the “ knobbly ” ends of aticke, atones flying through the air, 
and the collision of fists. One corps of the Army baa covered itself 
with glory; npt only has it achieved a glorious Victory, which is 
a common, even a weekly event, but it has been handsomely 
drubbed as well. After this who shall say that the title of soldier 
and the umform of the officers are borne m vain ? 

The scene of this encounter was at Basingatuko, n iioiglibnur- 
hood already famous in history for good bard lighting in nnotlier 
cause. The tumult, like most such nilairs, was sudden, vot not un¬ 
expected. Wo road, for instance, in the /I «/• Cnj for Slarch I7lh 
that, *Hhough the old lion is raging,” the Mtiyor and principal in¬ 
habitants show sympathy. Is there, under the name lion,” ii 
latent allusion to some tavern sigui' In the uumbui* for thu fol¬ 
lowing week there is a shorter niid more gloomy report, which 
refers lo the ** old lion ” under a more familiar umne, and owns to two 
noliccmen having been secured for protection the whole of Sunday. 
It wns not, however, until last Sunday th it thu real excitement 
came. One of the most striking peculiarities (jf the Salvation 
Array—that by which tbo unthinking world chiefly recognizes 
them—is their habit of parading thu slreets, four nbrea.st, bawling 
hymns. These processions rony be seen e\fiT Sunday tii'Lernoon 
in Ilnmmersmiih, Whitechapel, and a lew other favoured parts of 
the metropolis. It was known at Basingstoke on Siiiiduy morning 
that there wns going t») be a disiurbanee ; the streets were full of 
mighs, and country bumpkins came into the town to st'c the fun 
aud join in it; yot the gallant soldiers re.-^olved upon having their 
musical march. The opposition i.s said to have been caused hy the 
malice of the licensed victuallers. This may be true, but we should 
remember that it is tbo fashion to charge a great many crimes upon 
this clas.s of tradesmen—such ns Jingoism, nttachuieut to the 
Established Ohurcb, corrupt elections, and increase of intemper¬ 
ance. So many converts^ it is said, have boon made, that tlio 
public-houses are losing their best cu.^toiiiers. One remembers the 
Great Whiskey Crusade, one roilecls that it is fini.shed, but that the 
consumption ot'Br>urboii remains steady, and one fears that iho nows 
is premature. Oon.sidering that a “ great victory ” mean.s, accord¬ 
ing to the oflicial reports, the conversion of two, four, or six, while 
language fails to announce with suHicicnt joy the conversion of 
more, it certainly does seem as if either the Basingstoke converts 
must bo men of very exceptional personal influence, or they must 
have boon topers quite out of the coniraoii. And considering, further, 
that n«>thing would help these ptM)plc more than a riot, one ia inclineil 
to believe, on the whole, that the attack upon them wns not insti¬ 
gated by the sellers of strong drink. Jt wna apparently intended 
to disturb the procession of tho inorijiug; but this design ftdl 
through, owing t.> the protection of a hundred special constables. 
In tho afternoon, however, an eiigagciuent took place, which could 
not fail to give tho highest sali.sfuction to all concerned. A band 
was provided, consisting of a trombonti, cymbals made of tin 
pans, tin whistles playing different tunes, a clarionet, and a tin 
can full of stones. Tiiose who hnd no insi ruments yelled. When 
thu {Salvation Army turned out, a hundred and fifty strung, they 
were mot by a raging mob and by this hideous din. The Mayor, 
who was there (with only twenty Hjujcial constables, like *Mr. 
Nujdiins), actually refu.sed to interfere “ further than tho law 
required.” This is to sny, hn allowed tho slreots of bis quiet little 
country town to bo occupied on Sunday afternoon by a mob of 
bonliug and roaring roughs. When tho police were quite satisfied 
“ violence ” had been committed, they made a rush, and tho 
Mayor read the Riot Act. Whither the polico rushed, or wilh 
what effect, does not appear; the procession wns broken up, the 
^Salvation Army got back to their own conventicle, and tho roughs 
remained outside to shout and roar. No one seuma to have been 
arrested, except nil ill-regulated person who took advimtngo of tho 
general confusion to get drunk; and no doubt the BaslngstuKe 
roughs, having once lasted the delights of rioting, have resolved 
upon getting a really enio3'able time next Sunday, with much more 
noise and a great deal more mischief. 

The whole business would be comic, but for the incfHciency of 
the nulhoritics and for certain possibilities which lie in the back¬ 
ground. It is tho business of the people wlio call themselves tho 
•Salvation Army to preach and sing among the very lowe.st classes, 
and such opposition as they have aroused at Basingstoke may be 
repented on a larger and more dangerous scale at Mnnehestor, 
Shetlield, and other great towns. Fur it seems to us time to re¬ 
cognize tho fact that we have a very remarkable religious orgaui- 
aation, before which there may be a groat future. It certainly will 
not do to confuse the thing with the strange enthusiasm of twenty 
years ago, which shot up so suddenly and died away so rapidly. 
The so-called ** Revival " led some people to believe in a universal 
conversion of the masses. The Revival ” fell to pieces because it 
was a movement without a leader, without order, method, or 
reason. It was sporadic and uncertain; it might break out any¬ 
where ; it seemed to break out spontaneously; it was no doubt 
violent while it lasted, but then it lasted such a yesry little while. 
And, as regards ^e fruits of all that enthusiasm, all those hopes, 
all those promises, we may well ask, alter twenty years, what has 
become of them. The ** converted ” have perhaps to some extent 
kept their pledges; they stopped, at any rate, into tho ranks 
of .st)bn‘*ty and Vfspectability ; it would bo to a certain extent 
ditlicttll lo (U'.'^ert the new fiionds; watchful eves were kept upon 
inteiwiing converts; when, at List, the newness of the thing 


di4fi Bwav there was no longer any temptation to rejoin the old 
^iawnutable associates. So that probably a great many were really 
tilled for life. Again, we had two or three years a virit of 
rather a remarkable kind from two people who modestly called 
themselves Evangelists. Laige sums—very large sums—ot money 
were collected for them ; no accounts, so far as we know, were 
ever rendered of the expenditure; great crowds of people went to 
hear—and that was all. We have never heard any one pretend 
that the predications of Alessrs. Moody and Sankey were of any 
permanent value whatever. But the efforts of the Snlvalion Army 
arc of a more serious character and more worthy of respect. 
Indeed, since the fomulntion of the Wesleyaus, wo know of no 
religious muvemont which has seemed so fall of life and well- 
directed cnerpy. ll ia, in fact, ruled a dictator who appears lo 
be possessed of adininistralivc capacity of a very liigh order. 

His name Is Booth; ho belonged oiiginally, wo believe, to 
a body called tho Bnmitivo Methodi.'.ts. Tho ignorant world 
has been known to call these people Ranters, a name which 
si^um.s to imply a zeal more than common, an in.sistance upon 
doctrine more than comfortable, an activity in converting aud ex¬ 
horting greater than the world generally desires. Yot what 
injustice we do to each other out of ignorance I So far from find¬ 
ing his brethren ranters, Mr. Booth thought thorn cold and formal. 
Ho looked for zeal, and found doctrine; in place of missionary 
enthusiasm, he found the conventional harangues of ministers and 
elders waxed fat and comfortahlc. Thou Mr. Ikiuth came forth 
out of that connexion and set up on his own account, as in this 
country and the United States of America every prophet may. He 
has greatly succeeded. We need not hero write the history of this 
sect; tlie important thing is to observe its actual position and 
its po'^sibilities. Ilia fidlowera call themselves an army; every 
one of them, man or woman, is supposed to be a “soldier”; 
six thousand of them are trained and practised speakers; they 
wear a uniform aud get promoted to the rank of lieutenant, 
ciiplain, and so forth; and every one is exhorted to keep on 
“tiglitiug.” The head of the whole is, naturally, the founder. 
With Iho single exception of Edward Irving, the head of every 
sect has always been tho founder. Mr. Booth has conferred 
upon himself the title of General; ho issues his orders from 
“ IJead-Quarters,” which lire at Whitechapel; ho requires ab- 
soluto and unquestioning obedience; he sends his otueers and 
changes their peals wlicrover and whenever it scorns good to him. 
Ho is aided b\' his wife and family, all of whom ore active members 
of the Array,"aud are lighting the “ old lion ” daily. Ilia “ oilicers” 
have been sent to all the largo towns and a great many of the 
smaller ones; they have, ns stated above, about 6,000 members, 
all active and zealous “ soldiers '; they have a pnper which circu¬ 
lates some 120,000 weekly; every one who joius them is exhorted 
and trained lo preach; their orders are to go into tho poorest and 
ronghosl mighbourlinods, and to work exelusively among a class 
which hiis nut hitherto been considered open to the influences of 
religion and morality. 

Discipline, obedience, ontbuslasni, readiness lo work hard, to 
live frugally, to endure hard things, faith in the reality df their 
work—these are things which redeem the Salvation Army from 
ridicule. So long as these virtues remain with tho “ Army ” it 
will go on and increiise. There is no reason why this six thousand 
should not‘multiply a hundredfold, for tlio supply of enthusiastic 
young people is practically unlimited ; end it really seems as if we 
miglit begin to speculate on tho future of converted Whitechapel 
Tvlicii it will be tilled from end to end with “ IJnlleliijuh Joes ” 
and “Happy Elizas.” No doubt there are sources of weakness and 
danger whicli tlio “ General ” alone could reveal; it may bo that his 
captains are not always, perhaps, fully impressed with the necessity 
for obedience; tliey may promote thcmseivcB to higher rank, and 
even lead off an indepondeiit array ; the whole thing may collapse at 
the death of the founder through incapacity of bis successor; if 
the eulhusiasin of the “soldiers ” should bo sufl'erod to hill off or 
tho discipline to be relaxed, the movement would become ridiculous 
even to the “ stalf.” But, ns it now stands, the Army soems cer¬ 
tainly tlio most reinarkablo attempt to roach tbo lowest class that 
has been made since the time of Whitfield. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

f PIIE Report of the Director of tbo National Gallery presents 
-I- this year several features of special interest. During the 
period to which ii refers some important clmngos have been intro¬ 
duced into tho practical conduct of the establishment, and the 
collection itself has been greatly enriched both by purchase and 
bequest. Formerly tisiturs were altogether excluded from the 
Gallery during tho whole of the month of October. I'his serious 
curtailment of the privileges of the public was held to bo necessary 
for purposes of cleaning aud repairs, but a little gentle pressure 
from without has sufliced to suggest to the nuthurilies a more 
convenient arrangement. By a small increase of expenditure, 
which has been authorized by tho Treasury, some addition has been 
made to tho working staff of the Gallerv, and it is now found possible 
to accomplish nil that is r^uired in the way of cleauiug a(i(l 
alterations by closing tbo different rooms in succession, still leaving 
tho greater part of the building accessible to students and the 
public. A more considerable biudranco to the free enjoyment ot 
the national collection arose from tho practice of ivserving two 
days iu each week for the use of persons employed in 
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«o^ing the pictures. The Galleiy waa 

t|> the public during five months out of^ _ 

ell those who make a busitiesa of co^h^ pictures could 
he held to doaerve the title of students^ the facilities which were 
granted to them might still be deemed to have boon excessive. 
But, as a matter of fact, the copyist is not always a student in any 
etriet sense of the word. The return giving the list of works 
most frequently copied during the past year nfiurds ground for 
the belief that the commercial element is an important one 
in determining the choice of Buhiecta for reproduction. There is 
a certain market for the sale of copies taken from the works of 
popular masters^ and the execution of such copies is a regular em¬ 
ployment both ID England and on the Continent. It is, indeed, 
only on this assumption that we can explain the preference sIkjwii 
for a pfunter liko Cireuse by the students at the National Gallery. 
The “Head of a Girl ” (200), by the popular French paintt^r, has 
been copied no less than fifteen times duiing the twelve mouths j 
the “Girl with an Apple ” (1,020), by the same hand, thirteen 
timos; and a second “Head of a Girl” (1,019), also by Greuze, 
eleven times. The selection in the case of several other masters 
pointstoasiniilarconclusion. Murillo's^Peasant Boy,”GuidolietiiH 
“Youthful Christ and St. John,*’ and Sassoferrato'e “Madonna in 
Prayer,” to name only a few examples, belong manifestly to a class 
of art that is found attractive for other than purely artistic reasons. 
The return from which these figures have been taken contains at 
tbe same time the evidence of much serious labour upon pictures 
that possess a higher claim upon the student. Velasquez's portrait 
■of Philip IV. has been copied thirteen times, and many of the 
greater Italians, together with tbe curlier Flemish uulnter.s, have 
received a due share of attention. But even with the most 
generous appreciation of the benefit to be derived by young artists 
from the practical study of great masterpiocoB, it was obviously 
sinneceesary that the public should be altogether excluded from the 
’Gallery on students* days. The authorities have thereibre done 
well in modifying tbe former arrangement. They liavo adopted 11 
system that bus been found to work well elsewhere, and 
visitors are now admitted 011 these reserved days after twelve 
o’clock by payment of an entrance fee of sixpence. At the end of 
last year the new regulations had only betm in force for a period of 
five weeks, but the experiment justifies the Director in the belief 
that the annual return from this source will be not less than five 
hundred pounds, n sum more than sufficient to cover the salaries 
■of the extra attendants required under the new arrancoraents. 

In spite of the fact that the Gallery was for the first time kept 
open during the month of October, some important changes have 
been ofl’eclod during the year in the disposition of the pictures. 
The examples of the British school have been rearranged, m order 
to find room for the series of early Flemish pictures left to the 
smtion by Mrs. Joseph Homy Green. This forms, in point of 
numbers, a very considerable addition to tbe collection ; and, to 
Judge from the specimens already exhibited to the public, the 
bequest is likely to prove of the highest artistic interest and value. 
The changes which its reception have forced upon the Director 
prove,^however, that the space at his disposal is bIIU far short of 
the r^uirements of the Gallery. It is altogether unfortnnato, 
«ven from the point of view of economy, that the rooms in 
Trafalgar Square should be always overcrowded. The nation, we 
feel convinced, would ultimately be the gainer by a further en- 
3 argement of the present building; for tho voiy fact that there 
were vacant spaces to bo furnished would afibi'd tbe surest encour¬ 
agement to owners of artistic treasures to entrust their possessions 
to the national keeping. Even as things now ore, several of tho 
pictures are unfavourably placed. The dome-shaped hall in the 
centre of the new building is, by reason of iosuflicient light, quite 
unfit for tbe display of pictures; and in Gallery No. VI., wliero 
Turner's works are collected, tbe hanging is far too crowded for 
good efiect. The Director strongly urges upon the Government 
TOme necessary reconstruction of the roof of this room, in order to 
improve the present imperfect mode of lighting. It is to bo hoped 
that his appeal will receive a prompt response; but it would be no 
less desirable that the Treasury should at the same iikie consider 
some comprehensive scheme for tho farther enlargement of the 
building. 

Only two pictures have been purchased for tbe Gallery during 
the past year; but one of them is a work of tho veiy highest value 
and oeauty. Until the acquisition of Lord Suffolk's Madonna, the 
nation possessed no authentic work of Lionardo da Vinci. Tho 
Ohrist Disputing with the Doctors,” which bears his name in the 
catal^ue, is now by common consent assigned to Bernardino 
Luini, most gifted of LioDnrdo*B pupils. It bears evidimoe of 
ihib master's influence, and is iutrinsically a picture of delightful 
4|uality, and there is, therefore, some ground for regret that its 
-true, authorship should not be frankly acknowledged. It is of 
course always a delicate matter to alter tbe description of pictures 
an public galleries; but now that tho nation has become possessed 
of «D indubitable example of Uonardo da Vinci, there is the less 
raMOdibr asBoclAtiug his name with one of Luini's most admired 
perfisrotauces. Tbe fortunes of Lord Suffolk's picture belong to 
the .fomance of art history. Lomazzo, one of tbe followers of 
lioiiardo, writing in upwards of sixty years after tho 

p^ter^s death, mentions it as being then in the Oapella della 
Clonoezione at Milan. It is referred to again in a work published in 
1751, snd in 1796 it was bought by Hamilton for 30 ducats and : 
carried to England, where it passed into the possession of the ' 
Earl of Sutfolk. From Oharlton Park, where the picture has 
sinee remained, it has now been transferred to the National Gallery 
at tbe cost of nine thousand pounds, and, having regard to the 


raritv of tbo master and the indisputable bmu^ pf the work, 
think the public has the best reasons for faring satisfied with the 
purchase made on its behalf. 8uoh a pieture 1^ so^ a painter 
would have been cheaply acquired even at a much heavier outlay 
than nine thousand pounds. It will rank heneefbrth as one of the 
noblest examples in our Gallery; and, as an expression of the 
characteristic qualities of Lionardo*s genius, it will even besr oom- 
parisou with the liest of his works to be found in the older 
galleries of Europe. Such comparison is, indeed, directly chri- 
lenged in tbo case of the “ Viern aux lioohers ” of the Louvre. The 
design of the two pictures is almost identical. Slight differences 
in tho details of tbe landscape and in the drawing of the angel oriy 
serve to emphasize tho general resemblance existing between 
them, and it has sometimes been asaumed that the one is only a 
copy of the other. But oven if this theory were acceptable} it 
would by no means follow ns a matter of course that tbe Louvre 
^lado^nH could claim precedence over our own. Passavant was 
disposed to pronounce the “ Vi ergo anx Rochers” to boa copy 
of the work described by Lomazzo, and Waagen expresses a more 
confident opinion to the same effect. The evidence we possess, how* 
ever, would rather tend to the belief that both works are to be 
ascribed to Uonardo himself. One or two drawings in the Royal 
Library at Windsor are studies, for portions of the composition 
which are only to be found in the Virgin of the Louvre. On the other 
hand, several contunipornry copies of the work repeat in every 
particular the design of Lord Sufi'olk’s picture, a fact which 
goes to prove that it was accepted at the time as a genuine ex¬ 
ample ot tbe master. But, after nil, tho only trustworthy tesd* 
raony in such a case is to be sought from the painting itself, aAd 
here the version lately acquirod for tbe National Gallery stands 
in a somewhat better position than its more celebrated rival. “ Our 
picture of tbo Louvre,” writes M. Arsene Houssaye, the enthusiastic 
biographer of Lionardo, “is covered with retouches, and it is 
difiicult to pnmouiice absolutely on a first view.'* Lord Suffolk's 
“Madonna” has sufi’ered but little in this way. llie painting 
of the principal parts is admirably preserved, though the colouring 
has perhaps lost something of its original force. It is impossible, 
vve think, to examine carefully tho face of the Virgin without 
arriving at the conclusion that wo have here the handiwork of 
tbo master himself. Tho particular type might, as we know, be 
reproduced by another baud; and it is equally true that in the 
sentiment of precise definition of the roost subtle realities of form, 
Liojiardo was closely Ibllowed by the pupils whom he hod in¬ 
spired. But it is only tho originator of such a SiMirching system 
of draughtsmanship who can carry these principles of his 
art into the minutest touches of tho brush, and who can 
grant to every detail an equal impression of jcertain and subtle 
execution. The painting is everywhere worked out with tho 
sentiment and the power of a great draughtsman in whose 
scheme of art colour holds a subordinate place, and who uses 
the brush as ho would have used the silver point or tho pen; 
whereas in the best productions of Lionardo's pupils—such, for 
insrance, ns the picture by Liiiiii already mentioned, or the 
delightful “Madonna” of Beltrafiio—a similar effect of light and 
shade is more broadly indicated by moans that belong more 
directly to tho ordinary processes of painting. Of the general 
beauty of the composilion it is scarcely necessary to say anything, 
for it differs in no essential quality of invention from the picture 
in the Louvre. All the peculiar excellences of Lionardo's style, 
with his characteristic choice of unfamiliar types of beauty, 
wherein the truth of momentary expression strangely mingles 
with the record of the deeper realities of individual form and 
feature, are to lie found in both works alike. Tho powerful charm 
of the design has been admirably suggested by Thdophile Gautier 
in a spirited description of the picture in the Louvre:—“ L’aspect 
de la Viorgo nux Rochers,” he writes, “ est siugulier, mystdrieux et 
charmant. Une espece do grotte basaltique anrito le dtvin groupe 
puBo Hur la rive d'une source qui laisse -transparaitre a iravers son 
eau limpide los cailloux de son lit. L'arcade de la grotte d^couvre 
un paysage rocheux dair-senid d'arbres grCdes et quo traverse une 
riviere au burd de luqiiolle s'^ldve un village; tout cola d’une 
couleur iiiddfinissablo comme celle des contr^es cbinidriques qne 
Ton parcourt cn reve.” And of the type of the Virgin’s face he 
conUnues:—“ II est tout particulior d Leonard et ne rappelle en 
rien les viorges de Pdrugin ni cellos de Kaphacil; le haut de la tSte 
est spbdriqne, le front developpd; I'ovalo des joues s’aiuenuiBe pour 
BO clore par un mentun d’une courbe delicate; les yeux aux 
paupi^ros baisedes se cerclent de pdnombres; le nez, quoique fin, 
u'est pas rectiligne avec le front comme celui des statues grecques ; 
ses norines se ^coupeot et ses ailes frdmissent comme si la respira- 
tibn les faiaait palpiter. Lu bouche un pen grande a ce sourire 
vague, dnigmatique et ddlicieux quo le Vinci doniio ft ses figures des 
femmes; une kVdre malice s*y melo d. Texprossion de la puretd et 
de la bontd.” 

These sentences convey no exaggerated impression of tho beautv 
of the picture that is now exhibited to the public iii the National 
Gallery. The Director, it should he said, has not yet found for the 
work a fitting place upon the walls, and in its present position on 
a screen in the large gallery it is seen at some disadvantage, owing 
to tJte reflections‘from the floor. Either the frame £ould be 
raised considerably, or some dark covering should 1^ pliseed over 
the oak boards of the Gallery. It is a pity that the enjoyment of 
such a noble masterpiece should be even'temporarily injured by 
tbe neglect of these very simple precautions. 
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THE FRANC 0 .AMER 1 G .\27 DRAFT RESOLUTIONS. 



Oabinet inusted upon a modificatbu in tUo form of invitation soul 
out bj the originators of the Conference. The rcBolutiooB, in fact, 
bind the several Governments adopting them to the extreniest bi- 
m e t al liam, and it ia oolj^ honest in otu* own Minislers to mako it 
«olearly. understood beforehand that they bavo no intention to 
*aerionM3r disease, much loss sabscribe to, such a systoni. 'I'hu rcao- 
tntlona are prefaced b}' a statement of the ronsons recomuioiiding ; 
Ihettu very able and concise, but such us might have boon written 
W M. pemuschi himself. The statement liegins with ibo nssortiou 
that bimetallism had always been practised until a few years ago -, 
that for nearly a century it had preserved a fixed relation between 
the value of gold and silver; that, in consoquencu, the gold and 
.ailver of the whole world formed ono liomogonoous monetary 
material more stable in its paying value than oitlier gold or silver 
Separately; that this state of things was of the gronlest service to 
the monometallic countries; that the break-up of the aiTaugeinent 
has rendered the commercial and finanoial reJiitioiis between the 
jrold- and silver-using parts of the world almost as coinplicatod and 
hazardous as if the exchanges between them wor«j made by barter; 
and that it has left an immense moss of silver which the countricH 
possesfiszii^ it can neither use nor sell, and which is tlius an op¬ 
pressive incumbrance. Therefore it in proposed that the several 
countries taking part in the Conference should re-establish bi- 
ioaetallism; that is to say, should enter into a compact to coin, 
i^ee of charge, any amounts of gold iind silver which any person 
may bring to their mints ; that a fixed value should be established 
between gold and silver in the proportion of i to 15^ ; and that 
the arrangement should subsist until 1900, or, if a year's notice 
W'ere not given by that time, for ten years lougur. hlach of the 
countries would bo free, however, to retiiiu its own pieces of 
money ; and, if it chose, might also issue State paper notes’, but 
gold and silver must both be full legal tender; and oven the 
^option of an inconvertible paper currency should not relieve 
the country using such from the obligation contracted by the 
Oonvontiou. 

The reasons assigned for adopting bimetallism, as we have said, 
are very clevei; but they are iieitlKU* eonviiieiug nor e\eii iiccu- 
ra.to. The stalemeut, for example, that bimetiillisiu had always 
existed until u few years ago is not orreet. ilimctallisui never 
has existed in JCngiaud, nor iu inobl. other eoinitrios of the 
world. It is true lliiit both gold and silver haM) been cnriont, 

i 'ust iks they am still current in India: but both gold and silver 
lave not been full legal tender at any time in llie greater partof llio 
world, and certainly have not been ctum'd free of cliaipo at tho 
option of any poison who choso to pn’seiit them to tho miiitd. 
Tliat, liowcver, is u small point which docs not afl'eet tho argu¬ 
ment. Tho main conlenlioii of tho two (loveinments, no doubt, 
is that the adoption of bimetiillism by b’eanco kept tho value of 
both gold aud silver lixed for nearly a century. If this is true, it 
matters littlo whether the fonuor assertion is strictly aeciiiMto or 
not. Tho past century has wifnessed imineiisu changes in tho pro¬ 
duction of the precious metals; and if, notwithstanding, ilto free 
coinage of both luetnlsln i-'ranco prevented the vi(dent lliictiiation.^ 
in value which we have since soon, the fact is indubitably of grout 
weight on the aide of tho bimetallists. lint, is it really a tact ? We 
think not. Until the gold discovorioMinC:iJih3niia in 1849, gold had 
been gradually gelling scarcer and Bcnrccr, and any one who has (ex¬ 
amined tho ovKieiice must have convinct'd himself that its vnlme 
was constantly rising. At that lime, however, tho gold-URing 
countries were few. Th(i griiaier part of tho world either used 
silver alone, or else used both gold and eilvcr, tho main p( 3 rtiuuof 
the currency in the latter, however, bcdiig silver. When tho grtMit 
gold discoveries iu California and Australia followed, gold came 
into much more gtmeral use, and, as tho production of rilvor did 
not increase, this greater cuDsumptiou of the dearer metal kept its 
'valuo from hilling as much as A jmuj'i it was expected it 
would do> Hat when Goriuany suddenly decided nut only 
to substilnte a uniform metallic currency for tho various 
currencies previously existing, but also to demonetize silver 
and adopt gold alone as legal tender, tho equilibrium theretofore 
existing whs disturbed; the demand for gold, that is, was 
enormously increased and the demand for silver was enormously 
diminisheti. At the same time, it will be recollected that the 
United States had an inconvertible paper currency and bad lung 
ceased to coin silver in any appreciable quantity. Tho Franco- 
German war also had conipoUod France to suspend spccio pay¬ 
ments, and thus the one country iu Europe which Jiad been 
the largest consumer of silver ceased to bo a large purchaser 
of the metal. The dotnonetizatioii of silver by Germany thus 
cune At A time wkeu the demand for silver on the part both of the 
United States and of France bad fallen off enormously; and to 
Vfggnuirato matters the Nevada mines suddenly began to prove 
tench more productive than they had formerly been. Lastly, a 
heries of terrible famines afHicted India in quick succession, and, 
by inpovorishing its population, restricted the demand for silver. 
At the same time, moreover, the home cha^s of the Indian 
Government increased enormously, intercepting a large portion 
of the specie which otherwise would have gone out to the EiUt, 
as tho . bills drawn by the India Council are na useful for 
remittance as coin or bullion. The causes which brought about 


the depreciation of silver were thus Twy numerous instead of 
rimple, as these draft resalurioDS mresent them to 
be. ’No doubt the suspension by the Latin Umbn i^ntnes of 
the free coinage of silver helped to make the depreciation greater 
than it would otherwise have been. But even if France aud her 
monetary allies had continued to coin silver freely, it may safely 
bo asserted that some depreciation must have^ occurred, in coose- 
quonce of tho great increase in the production of silver in the 
United States, and the great decrease in the demand for silver both 
in Germany and in India. 

The other important contention of the French and American 
Governments is that the paying power of gold and silver conjointly 
is more stable than the paying power of gold and silver separately ^ 
that is to say, that thero ore fewer aud less violent fluctuations 
in bimetallic than in monometallic countries. Now this clearly 
is not true. In a country like our own, iu which gold alone is 
legal tender for largo amounts, the value of the currency fluctuatoB 
only with the fluctuations iu the value of gold itself. If, for 
example, new gold mines of vast productiveness were to be dis¬ 
covered, tho purchasing power of gold would tend to fall. If, on the 
other hand, the existing gold mines were to be exhausted, or nearly 
exhausted, the purcliosing power of gold would tend to rise. Bat 
thi'rc could bo no fluctuation in the value of gold, no matter 
what became of tho silver mines of the world, unless, indeed, the 
now silver-using countries were to become gold-using. Indirectly 
in that way, no doubt, there would bti an eilect. But even in 
that case the only elfect upon a currency like our own would be 
from variations in tho supply or in tho demand for gold alone. 
In the case of a country like Franco or the United States, on 
the other hand, whero both gold and silver are legal tender, the 
purchasing power of the currency would vary with every variation 
in the value of both gold and silver: in other words, there would 
be a double set of causes acting upon the curi'ency of a bimetallic 
country, and only a single set of causes acting upon the value of 
the currency in u monoiuotalliccountry. Greater stability, therefore, 
there could not be. More moderate bimetallists than tho draughts¬ 
men of those resolutions which we are consideriug admit that this 
is so. But they coi^tend that, although tho fluctuations in the 
monometallic country would bo fewer, they would yet be more 
violent. Tiio point is not worth arguing. Il is enough for our 
purpose that the iluctuatious would bo more numerous, whether 
tliey would bo greatc'.r or not: for, in fact, that admission comes 
to thia, that, instead of provtuiliug changes in tho value of the 
currency by adopting biuiotallism, we should be adding to their 
number. Thia is very clearly proved by the experience of the 
TJuitedStatca. Like France, the U nited Slateshavebeeii a bimetallic 
country sinc’o tho end of llio la^t century; but, unlike France, 
tlmy have made changes in the relative Yaluos of the two metals. 
Originally the relation was fi.xed at l to 15, whereas, as we 
know, the relative value iu France was as 1 to 15^. In the United 
States, consequently, silver was over-estimated. In tho United 
Stales, that is, for only 15 oun(;ea of silver you could buy an ounce 
of gold, whereas in Franco, to purclia'so an ounce of gold cost 
15 j ounces of silver. It was, therefore, prohteble for iill holders 
of silver to turn that luotul into coiiiiu the United States, and cou- 
sequeiitly the whole of tho gold in that country was drained away, 
and silver alone remained. When tho Anioriciiim discovered this, 
they changed tho relation from 1 to 15 to 1 to 16. Then tho 
silver was as much under-estimated as it had been previously over¬ 
estimated. It now coat 16 ounces of silver to buy 1 ounce of 
gold, whereas in J^'rauce r ounce of gold could bo bought for 
15^ ounces of silver. Tho result, then, was to drain away all the 
silver from the United ytutes, and to leave only gold. It paid the 
holders of gold to send it to tbu United States, get it coined 
there, buy silver, and export tho latter to Europe and Asia aud 
sell it thero. Thus we .see in tho ensu of the United Slates that 
not alone were there fluctuations from changes in the supply aud 
demand of the two metals composing the currency, but there were 
actually Iluctuatious caused by the law fixing their value in re¬ 
lation to on(3 another. 

It is not worth while to follow out in detail tho several reasons 
set out in these draft resolutions for adopting bimetallism. We 
have said enough to show that the adoption of that system would 
not nec(3ssarily have tho results expected from it. It woidd not, as 
we have Ixam showing, make tho valuo of gold and silver in 
mlatiuii to ono another more stable than they are. There is but 
ono way, in fact, of acting upon the value of any commodity, 
wliether it be a precious metal or not, and that is by act¬ 
ing upon cither the supply or the demand. If the demand for 
silver is increased in a greater proportion than the supply, 
Uion the value of silver certainly must rise. If, on the other 
hand, the supply of silver is increased more largely than the 
demand, then it is ^ually inevitable that the value must fall. 
But whether the action upon the supply and demand is brought 
about by bimetallism or by monometmlism is entirely indiflereut. 
If Germany, for example, wore to undo what she has been doing 
during the past ten years—in other words, if she were to go back 
again to the single silver standard—she would certainly rehabili¬ 
tate silver, unless, indeed, either France or the United States were 
to take advantage of the change and to demonetize silver. But, 
if France and the United ytatea retained their existing system, and 
Germany j^ve up the single gold standard, then the value of 
silver would be restored without any extension of bimetallism. 
Wo freely admit, of course, that if, in the name of bimetallism, 
Germany and other countries in Europe are induced to consume a 
larger quantity of silver than they now do, tlmt will tend to raiHO 
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the value df ailver. But that will be done by an increaae of con* 
autuptiou, uot by bimetallisni, which in itseff tends rather, ns wo 
have Just been sbowingf above, to multiply iluctuatious than to 
diminish them. 


THE THEATRES. 

rriHAT the perfonxumce of Romeo and JuiUt at the Court 
X Theatre was, on the whole, though interesting, dispiriting, 
18 perhaps not entirely to be wondered at. Mme. Modjeska is a 
finished actress, equipped with everything that study, and care, 
and intelligence can prcwide, but lacking freshness and sponta¬ 
neity. In Romeo ana Juliet Mme. Modjeska played with great 
sweetness, sometimes with extraordinary grace; where she was 
least herself, and that is in the gardctii scene, she nlmost persundod 
us that this beautiful and touching figure wus the young Capulet 
just awakened to the newer of pHSsion; hut she never quite per¬ 
suaded us of this, ana in the later tragic scenes she adopted a 
restless, writhing action, a monotonous, wailing voice, and a dis¬ 
tracting and incessant motion of the hands, which were far too 
studied to bs moving. But praise is due to her fine feeling for the 
poetry, aud to her unfailing intolligonce of intorpretaiion. 

Juhet will always remain one of the greatest difficulties iliat 
the stage presents. ICxtremo care and delicacy are required to 
bring out the rapidly varied shades of impulse that drift across the 
mind of the young girl like cloud-shadows across a little sunshiny 
hay, deepening every moment with the approacli of the tragic 
storm. To render this a perfectly trained and balanced style is 
required, such a style, in fact, ns no child of fourteen can ever 
hope to attain. At the Ouurt Theatre the age of Juliet is ad¬ 
vanced to eighteen by the Nurse, simnly with this eilect upon an 
audience that is fiimillar with its IShakbpeare, that tliat venerable 
woman is not merely telling a lie, but that she knows it. Wo 
have all in our memories that striking pnssago in the lueinoirs of 
Miss Fanny Kemble, where she describes her lirst appuurniice on 
the stugo in the part of Juliet. Her stogo-fear,*’ her fluttering 
timidity and hopeless rush at her mother for protection, wore not 
acting, they were reality, and so true to the iiistiuct of the 
audience that this timid action brought down the house. Mme. 
Modjeska attempted a girlish demeanour of ii gayer and mure 
confident typo; she sported with the Nurse, and danced around 
Lady Capulet with a captivating vivacity that lacked the charm 
of sincerity. This extreme lightness of manner, in our opinion, 
is a mistake *, the quiet, timid artloB8ne.ss of Miss Koniblo must 
have been, not merely fresher to the public, but more near to 
Shakspeare. Juliet is meek and iiidiirereut, a mere smooth surface 
ready to take any impivseion; oven the sudduu proposal that she 
must marry does not startle her iuexpiirieucc. ller answer is icily 
maidenly;— 

It is an honour that 1 dru.'un not of. 

And even the Nurse is stirred by her absolute indilferencc to em¬ 
phasize the charms of Faris— 

A mnn, young Indy! Indy, such a man ! 

Uny, he's a flower, in fnitli, a very flower I 

Ou her next appearance, after the ball, Mine. Modje.ska showed a 
just feeling foi the chanicler of the heruiue. Tier iuraluatiou fur 
lloineo was well indicated, and it wits nut until the question, 

Go ank bis unmc, 

that she gave one of those contortions which she is only loo fond 
•of indulging in, and which, to our mind, form the chief dis¬ 
advantage of her acting. 

In the garden scene she was much less herself, and the great 
beauty of the scenery and light helped the audience to realize some- 
ihiug more of the Bouthern richness and passion of the jilay than 
had hitherto been possible. It is exceedingly didicult to address 
a soliloquy to the stage when an individual plainly visible to the 
audience is in the middle of it, and it would perhaps be Letter 
that Romeo, on Juliet's speaking, should hasten iut 3 the shadow 
of the house. Mr. Forbes Robertson, however, remained well in 
view, in a position of devotion, and Mme. Modjeska, in order to 
show distinctly that she was not addressing him, spoke to the 
tboilights. Instead, however, of delivering the speech that begins 

*Ti« but illy name that is my enemy 

in a passionato reverie, looking upwards, as would surely be ibe 
best way of delivering the soliloquy, Mme. Modjeska went through 
all her graceful and restless evolutions, not sxiuriug us oven the 
conceit of plucking at a cluster of theatrical roses to emphasize 

that which wo call a rose 
By any other name would smell us sweet. 

In the actual dialogue that followed she pleased us better than 
in any other part of the performance, although she had not the 
tact to prevent the giggling with which the gallery is always 
moved to receive;— 

O fur a falconer’s voice 
To lure this tcruol'gentle km-k again. 

It would surely be wiser for the actress to say this very quietly, 
not while darting hither and thither in her balcony like a fright¬ 
ened bird in a cage. Juliet has no genuine expectation of seeing 
Romeo again night, until he responds to her. Even then he 
ie unseen to her; for before she continues ahe names him amiin, 
nod be comes out of his hidin^place, having in all probamlity 
stenyed no forther then the ehadow of the balcony itself. 


There was subdued humour—it might bore be^ lees subdtwA 
without verging upon tho farcical—ih the scene at the close of 
the second act, where Juliet impatiently extracts from the Nurse 
the message from Romeo. Mme. Modjeska’s cat-like movements 
round nod round the Nurse, as she cajoled her secret heTf 
were well devised, and so was the sudden outburst of temper when 
that veiy^ desultory personage gave as Romeo’s messogs t— 

Tour love says like an honest gentleman, 

* Where is your mother ? 

Until the fourth act Mme. Modjeska varied her style very little| 
she was the same norvous and excited, but somewnat suppressed^ 
person that ahe had been since tlie garden scene. It was in 
the scene where she drinks the contents of the ^hial in her bed<* 
room that she finally persuaded us that Juliet is a character that 
she should never attempt to personate. The eccentricities of 
this performance seemed '^to us monotonous and di^iriting 
to the last degree. In tho midst of her wallii^, JuUet 
suddenly throws open a window, and fioods herself with glaring 
light, as though at tho thought of being stifled in the darkness of 
the vault, it became necMissary for her to breathe aud^ see. This 
should he done in a quieter manner, however, to obtain a proper 
rofiult; like many of the other features of this part of tho per¬ 
formance, it is violent, exaggerated aud unnecessary. When, 
finally, Mme. Mofljetska rushes towards the bed, trips over some¬ 
thing, clutches at a very rotten curtain which comes away bodily, 
and rolls herself round and round in it, the only feeling of the 
sx>ecUitor when tho scene closes is one of relief. 

Mr. Forbes UoliortHon acted Romeo perhaps better than any 
part he has yet taken : his nppeumnee was very striking and attrac¬ 
tive. He threw considerable passion and a fantastic sort of ten- 
dcriioas into tho xiart, which would have claimed almost unabated 

J iraiso if tho olociition had been moro distinct. In Mr. Wilson 
kirrott wo wore presented with a Morcutio whose performance 
was really tho nio^t intero-sling of tho evening. He delivered the 
lung and dillicull spcocii beginning 

OI then, I SCO, Queen Mnb hath been with you, 
by which his first introduction is made to the audience, rather too 
rapidly. The opening words wore almost lust, but he gained dis- 
tinctuuMs as he prueceded; and tho lines 

And in this state she gallops night hy night 
'i'hrtiugh lovers* brains, and then ihcy druum of love ; 

On coiirtiors* Knees, that dreAin on eourt'.sies straight ; 

O’er lawyers’ fingers, wln» straiglit (lrc.im on fees; 

O’er Indres’ lips, who straight on kisses dream 

could not have been better given, or with moro agreeable variety. 

Mr. Barretts manly bearing and bright flow of animal spii'ita 
wore needed to raise tho toniporaturo of a play that is almost over¬ 
weighted with the extremes of love and death. There can be no 
doubt that Sliakspearo intended tho gay rattle of Mercutio to servo 
this end, and indeed ho is one of the liveliest and most charming 
creations uf his author. Mr. Barrett acted with great vivacity, 
and his vuico is nut only well trained, but held under strong con- 
tnd. For the other gallants, Montiiguos and Gapulets, WO have 
no other advice than Ibis, that they should go through a course of 
lessons in the clemcMita of distinct utloranco before they take upon 
tlieinselvca again to ivndcr Shakspearo's blank verse in public. The 
Nur.'O wus acted earerully, but far loo heavily and dolefully, by 
Miss Lu Thicie. Wo want, in .such a play ns Romeo and Juliet.^ 
all thu fun .‘ind brighlness that wo can get, and for tho Nurse to 
turn lachrviuuse and descend into tho valo of tears is the lost 
f-tjaw that breaks the b.icli’ of our endurance. Tho merits of Mr. 
Ridel’s Friar T/iureiice wore already well known. Of Gregory 
the less said the better. The text used was one Laudably close to 
the original.* 

One of our comic contemporaries takes occasion of Mr. Booth's 
last perfurmniico at tho Fnneess's to indulge in a tirade against 
almost everything cuiinccted with the stage that is not burlesque 
and melodrama. Wo have not met with so charming an utter¬ 
ance of the undiluted ’Arry for a long time. Mr. Booth’s acting, 
it up}>ears, has not a single merit, although Mr. Irving odmirea 
it; it belongs to the wretched school of Macready, the Kembles, 
and rhelps; and his hopeless state is clearly indicated by his 
production of a play of Shakspeare’s, which, if it had been the work 
of a modern dr.'imatic author, would most assuredly have been 
hissed oif the stage.” It is, no doubt, salutary to students of the 
human mind to observe even ’Arry in this beautiful frankness of 
his, naked of all taste, yet unashamed. 


REVIEWS. 


ANTHROPOLOGY.* 

M anuals ami ** Series ” ere too much with us, and it must 
be frankly confessed that Mr. Tylor's new book is a manual, 
and is one of a .series. But if all manuals were like this, a genera¬ 
tion over-educated for its intellect would have no reason to eom- 
phiin. We 01*0 weary of popularizatioos of knowledge, of books in 
which information is reduced to a pulpy condition for the benefit 
of leeblo and indolent minds. But Mr. Tylor’s' work is of a l^ber 

* Anihropntomf: an Introduction to the Siwfy of JUttn and CMlhaHon* 
By E. B. Tylur, D.C.L., E.U.B. London: Msomiiton & Go. tSSi. 
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oidir. Hit Toluma leemt to ns to serve a double purpose* It is 
a nmt atoactife and entertaining introduction to the science of 
Mtnropology, the science which " seeks to understand how man- 
And came to ^ as they are, and to live as they do.” Mr. Tylor 
lias acquired the art of teac^ng without appearing to condescend 
to the ignorant* His writing is clear and luminoas, and his 
arrangement more masterly than it was in his Primitive Culturef 
an excellent hook, but certainly less well ordered than this un- 
pm^ding manuaL Perhaps it is practice in lecturing to p(mu1ar 
audiences that has thus improved Mr. Tyloi'^e method, lie in¬ 
variably starts from whaSje known and familiar to all, and so pro- 
'Oeeds to what is lest known and tnore dilheult, illustrating all his 
■statements by examples of the highest interest. Th^s a reader 
who mav happeSli|pveir to have thought about anihlopology, ac- 
■quires, in peruslAg the manual, a lively interest in the subject* 
and the knowledge of a well-reasoned theory. But Mr. Tylor's 
manual has another merit. The coniirtned anthropologifit, no less 
than the beginner, finds his profit in the manual, which is a brief 
abstract and compendium of the best and soundest thought on the 
BuUect. 

The natural hbtory of man has always been intoresting to man. 
How did our race come on the earth P Whence came the varieties 
of races and breeds P How did we acquire language and the arts P 
The lowest savages, no less than the highest modern intellects, 
habitually busv tbemselres with these questions. A great part of 
savage mythologj^ consists of stories which are r.ally nntliro- 
pological speculations. For example, the degraded Digger Indians 
nave their own theory of the origin of man. At first all liidiunB 
were Ooyotes, a kind of wolf. They began to assume the shape 
of man, but it was a slow transformalioii. J ust ns Mr. Tylor says 
the horse once hud live toes, which shrank into one ton, with the 
hoof for nail, so the Po-to-yan-tes say man began with one finger* 
■one eye, one ear, and gradually developed the present uumbor of 
theeo foatures. Our tails, say the Po-to-ynn-tes, wo wore olf by 
sitting on them, and they greatly regret the loss of so fashioriiible 
■an omauient. ^ Mr. Tylor, too, aHHurc?3 us that our skeletons have 
rudimentary (ails. Then, again, ns to the diversity of racfs wliiirh 
Mr. Tylor treats of, the Winnebagoes partly explain it by saving 
that the Great Spirit created white men to make weapons for the 
poor Indians. Here w-e have early teleology and a scheme of 
creation in place of the theory of evolution as muiulHinod by the 
Po-to-yau-to. And the Winnehagoes seoiu l»> liavo quite as 
much sense on their side as the Boers, wdio tjxplaiu lo the Zulus 
** that we black people have no spirit, but that wo should be 
burnt, and are like a dog that bus no spirit.” 

But we must leave Mr. Tylor s savage precursors in the study 
•of anthropology, and merely congratulate him und the scicuee of 
our time on having got rid of doctrines no less pmuile than those 
of the earliest negro Ihiidvers. Mr. 'fylor writes with ns niueh 
caution as learning, and trends very'lightly over the volcanic 
ground of evolution. ITis tirsL chajder deals with the time 
probably required for the dcvelopineni of the existing races. He 
wUeyes in the unity of the human stoclc; “ it naturally suggests 
itself that the races of man may be acconnteii f or us bretuls, varied 
from one original stock.” The evidence as to the possibility of 
crossing between all races “ goes to prove that all iho varieties ol‘ 
man are of one species.” But the testimony of the JOgyptian 
pictures of four thousand years ago makes it certain that 
the black, brown, yellow, and while races hud aln'adv nettled 
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"We must ascertain causes strong enough, and allow for time 
long enough for tho dillorentiation of tyqios which w'as already 
ostablished four tliuiisnnd years ngo. As to time, there is plenty 
of that, and we can make allowanrx‘8 “ ns rich men give that care 
not for their gifts.” But causes aro i'urthcr to seek, though Mr. 
Tylor looks on it as certain that there is a real connexion be¬ 
tween the colour of races and the climate they belong to.” lie 
conceives that the comparatively fair race of iiushuion niny bo a 
special modification of the sun-blackoned negro—the darkest typo 
being principally found in a tropical climate. But Mr. Tylor 
admits that ** to account fur the origin of the groat primary varie¬ 
ties or racos themselves, and exactly to assign them their ‘earliest 
homes, cannot be usefully attempted in the present scantiness of 
evidence.” We entirely agree with him, and would sooner hold 
with the opinion of the Winnebagoes tbiui with the enterprising 
writer who finds the “ cradle of the Aryan race ” in the northern 
part of the Arctic circle. 

Mr. Tylor’s second chapter, a very intoro.sting one, deals with 
the connexion between man and the lower animals. No com¬ 
petent anatomist who has examined the bodily structure of these 
apes ” (gorillas, gibbons, and othere) ** considers it possible that 
man can be descended from any of them,” which is a comfortable 
rioclrinc.^ But Mr. Tylor thinks that, in comparing man with the 
lower animals, “ it is wrong to set down his pre-eminence entirely 
to his mind, without noticing the superiority of his limbs ns instru- 
amuts for practical arts.” But man’s limbs must enjoy this supe¬ 
riority for one of two reasons, blither be was created with these 
instruments ready mode, in which case his relations to the lower 
animals become less interosting and scientifically important; or he 
improved his natural instruments, bis limbs, in accordance with 
the direotiona of his intellect, which thus, after all, is the cause of 
liispnHsm Inence. A Belgian artist paints, and even paints well, 
with hb toes, not because bb toes are as useful as the ape's, but 
because hb intallect enables him to adapt them to them task. The 


real interest of the relstions between man and the animals appears 
to us to He in the pathetic failure of the lower creatures to crosa 
the ** uno'er-leaped mouutains of neceesity ” whbh hem thorn in so 
much more closely than ourselves. As an example, we quote 
Mr. Tylor’s account of poor Mafuka 

Th« anthropoid ape Mafuka, kept lately in the Zoologleal Gai-dens at 
Dresden, saw how tlio door of her enge was unlocked* and not only did it- 
hersclf, but oven etolc the key and hid it under her arm for future us*; 
oitcr wotohlng the eiirpviitcr she sei/.ud his bradawl and bored iiolcs with it 
through the little table she lia<l her meals on ; at her meals she not only 
lillud her own cup from tho jug, but, what is more reiii.vkobli!, she care¬ 
fully stopped pouring heforo it ran over. Tlio death tif this npo had on 
aliiuist huniun piitlius ; when her friend the director of the gardens came to 
her, she put her nriiis round his neck, kisAod him three times, and then lay 
down OD her bed, and giving him her hand fell into her lust Bleep. 

The bulk of tbe manual is naturally occupied with an account of 
the rise of the arts and institutions by virtue of which man has 
come to bo civUi/ed. Tho greater part of this information is not, 
of course, now to studoiits who have inteivsted ihomselvos in the 
development of society. It is Mr. TyJor’s merit to have told the 
story, which ho had already done so much to elucidate in hb 
former books, with j.iiigular olearnoss and brevity; while he bus 
marked opinions of his own on such questions, for example, ns tho 
nature of early language, he cirofully avoids disputes, criticisms of 
others, and controversy. Nobody knows but an nil thro pologbt 
how dillieult it i.'t to avoid riding oil' at iidvenluro on a favourite 
hobby-liorso, and breaking luncos with opponents nil orcr 
the field ot battle. Air. T>lor might have bi^en excused if ho had 
given morn space to an iicc(Mmi of the distribution of game's, 
which ho has made the subject of special researches. But h'« 
strictly subordinal OS what is of mere uccideutal interest to that 
which is essential. \Vc liavo never road so clear and simple aa 
account as that given by liim of the singular philological pro- 
cefees by which tiie African and North American races construct 
their sentences. His chripler on writing traces the art from tho 
picliires of the ('iiijipewa to the hicM'oglyphics iiiid hieratic cha¬ 
racter of tho ]’'gyj)tian^, and thence to tin? iiuprovemonts of the 
Fhccnicians. (If all races, not evcept.iugtiiu Chiness, tho blgyptinns 
were the most .strangely conservutive. They did nut mind ad¬ 
vancing in leligion or In the art of writing, but they insisted on 
dragging the burden of a savage past into the midst of civiliza¬ 
tion. Thus they worshipped beasts as devoutly as tho Ainns, 
while they had diivoloped a coinplicaleil theosophy, and along 
with their spelt words they mixed up old picture-signs like those 
which are growing obsolete in the llocky Moiiutaina. The 
Phoenicians, being aliens, Innl no reason for keejuiig up a mere 
siiperlllions survival. They dr«>pppil the pictures, selected what 
signs iliey net^Jed, and iniproviid Iheiu into tlio origin of our 
m«)dern alphabets. Mr. Tylor traces as distinctly the progress of 
(Ihiiiese writing from “ the ancient pictures,*' the early Uhinese 
character, which were rapid pictorial hketehts, to “ the meaningless 
looking cursive forms now in use.” Yet, when the ('hinese WMrd choio 
meaijs, not “ ship,*’ or ‘‘ basin,” or “ loquacity,” but “ tlufi*,” tbe 
volatile character of this particular bort of chow is indicated by a 
sketch of iw'o recognizable h-atbers. Mr. Tylor steers clear of the 
recent theory of the (.'Inildioan origin of the Chinese cliaraclers. 

There arq, of course, a few points even in a book wbero contrn- 
vcjrsy is avoided, about which a determined critic might pick a 
quarrel ■with Mr,'J’ylor. He thinks “ lly-lishing seems to have 
been unknown in ancu-nt times,' meaning, we siij»poso, angling 
with the artificial fiy. If tlii.s were thi> r.'i.'se, it would be vain 
for pessimi.Hts to deny the doctrine of human progress. JJut does not 
Oppian describe the “ llee-heuks ” of a jienod wliicli, iti this con¬ 
nexion, may be CM lied ancient In tlio matter of tattooing, we 
think that early man e\erv where nuich more frequently blazoned 
himself with his crest tban any one would gather from Mr, 
'J’ylor's uhbervation, th(^ tribe or nation a negro belongs to may 
be indicated by his mai k.” Mr. 'I’ylor’s chapter on “ The Spirit 
World” is in harmony with his chapters on “.Animism” in 
Primitive Culfu 7 'p, and we think he has treated too sketchily 
the important chapter of Vampires. Wlint is the evidence for 
the real geiiuiue vampire r' We think it is bettor, and tha 
belief more widely spread, than Mr. Tylor indicates. Too sketchy^ 
also, are the pages on m\lhology, and Mr. IVlor will never per¬ 
suade U.S, “ not if he had persu-ided us,” that the tale of Ked 
Uidiiig Hood has anytliing to do with the night swallowing tha 
day. Ho holds, too, that Maui, tho Now Zealand hero who crept 
into the old woman’s body, and was slain by her, “ is really m 
nature-iuylh of the setting’sun dying os he plunges into darkness.” 
Now wbiit are the facts about Maui ? He was a creature born in 
the good times when there was aa yet no death. Unluckily, part 
of the ceremonies of his baptism were omitted, and he was thus 
liable to death from the anger of tho gods. On ranching bis 
father’s village, alter performing many of tho feats still practised 
by tohmif/as^ or magicians, he was told ho must encounter his groat 
ancestress, Iliuenuitepo. Jfe had alrendif subdued the sun, and 
drawn up an island from the sea-deeps, so he went boldly for Hiiu*- 
nuitopo, taking all the little birds (the familiars of sorcerers) for 
his companions. He warned tho birds not to laugh, as he crept 
into thu gigantic body of the old chioltninos8,nH Tliawntha, Waina- 
moinen, and other heroes crept into fishes. But one little bird 
laughed, and wnkeued tho monster, who snapped up Maui. “ Thia 
was tlio cause of the introduction of death into the world.” Tbe 
story seems to us to be a savage myth, like those common from 
Kamschatka to the Gape, explanatory of the events which “ brought 
death into the world, and ail our woe.” 

If we were to go on with minute objections, we might carp at 



sir. !iyior*« BtAtoment (p. 358), ** The idea of the divine'anoeitw J 
may even be cairiod back i'nr enough to reach nopreme deity/W, 
vrheii the Zulus, working bad; from ghostly ancestor to anceatoTf! 
talk of Unkuluukulu, iho Old-old one, as the creator of the world,”' 
But the Zulus do not “ work back ”* to IJnkulunkulu; no one can 
work‘buck to Liiu, his stocl; is lost^ and, far from being ** supreme 
deity/’ he is not woi'shippcd ut all, precisely because no one can 
trace to him, and no one owoh him the sacrifices paid to ancestral 
UongOf where the pedigree is clenr. Also Unkulunkulu is much 
more Iho first man than tbo creator. “ lie exists no longer. As 
my grandfather no longc^r exisLii, he, too, no longer existe; he 
died, a Zulu told Bii!>lu)p C*ilhiway. And, with scarcely a pn^st 
from^ a Zulu disinter, this a.-ems to bo the voice of Zulu orthodox 
tradition. But Mr. Tylor niny have other sources of information, 
and we -oiAy mention a few *triiiing dilferenccs of opinion, that 
we nciay be true to the qiiniTelaoniu practice of anthropologists, a 
practice from which Mr. Tyior c )ijaistently departs. 


A CHILD OK NATURE.* ' 


J T occurred to us several limrs in reading thia interesting romance 
that possibly in nuvd>writing Mr. Buchanan had discovorod 
the one sort of literary work for which his talents were thoroughly 
and not merely partially iiticd. But this is not our final opinion 
ns wo close the volumes. Wo find in thorn, as we have found 
before ia Buchanan's drain ns, poems, essays, and criticisms, a 
cocundeTable amount of clovcrnosB, quickness of perception, sonso 
of natural and emotional beauty, till spoiled and rendered fruit- 
lesB by that inherent want of distinction, in both senses of the 
word, which is perhaps the most fatal want that a literary 
artist can have. Mr. Buchanan is a chameleon for versatility; 
he can adopt at a mouniiit’s warning the colour and style of 
n y author or school of authors—for instance, he can be din- 
(mclingly like Mr. William Black— but ho nover has displayed, 
;xceptsoinetimea in his wrath, a manner wliich can be recognized 
IS individual to himself. Again, ho is often instigated, apparently iu 
ill] sincerit}', by large and generous aims, un.so]fi8h enthusiasms,and 
warm impulses; but ho can never quito throw off a twaugof whatwo 
must bo permitted to call vulgarity. The chaincter of Sir Charles 
.Scdley, in the book before us, is au instauce in point. Tho soil- 
ckiiig of this personage is placed as a foil to the nobility of 
iraiuiui with a j^rfectly legitimate intention; but the character 
of the aristocrat is drawn with so much conrseuess that our indig- 
ii.ition is instinctively transferrod from iSir Charles to the novolik 
who has oli'ended by creating him. Bo much it Boomed necessary 
to say iu connecting A Child of Nature with Mr. Buchanan’s other 
productions. If we consider it by itself, and as a novel of the 
week,” it calls for considerable praise and comparatively little 
blame. 

Tho opening chapters are exceedingly interesting and eiTeclive. 
A young gentleman, who choonea to cull himself ijawreuce, is dis¬ 
covered on board his yacht, beating to and fro oil Uie mouth of 
Loch Utibul; which seems to bo a tirth in the north of Sutherland- 
shire very lightly disguised indeed, especially as, by a slip of the 
pen, tlic dills of Tongue are in one instance described ns rising to 
iho cast of it. Lawrence has on board a crow of Colts only, with 
but one of whom ho can bold any conver.su in JEnglish. On the night 
in question they bnd tbatasquail is cniiiing on, and that the entrance 
to tho Inch is so extremely narrow^, and so beset with sunken rocks, 
that it would be madness to try unci enter without n pilot. Bo 
the little yacht ia kept running lo and fro on tlio wind just off tho 
shore; but for a whole hour no notice is taken of her, and ns tho 
night fuUs the danger becomes extreme. They are just determining 
to tiy a run down the coast when the keen ear of the skipper 
catdies the sound of oars, and a smn^ boat, rowed by a woman, 
shoots out of the shadow of tho hills. A slim girlish figure 
springs on board, speaks iu Gaelic to tho sailors, ana peremptorily 
takes the helm, W^illi marvellous skill she brings the yacht 
through the narrows, and disappears in her bmil before the 
astonished Jjnwrencc has time to thank her. Tie is stUl more 
amazed to lind that no one can, or will, givo him any account of 
her, and for the time being he .sees her no more. But the novelist 
takes his readers into bis coniidence, and we are introduced to the 
mysterious maiden as ebo slips up the loch from the side of the 
yacht. Half way up the winding stretch of waters she begins to 
sing to herself:— 


The fiirl rowed on, singing like ono in n drenm. Suddenly she i)auiic(1, 
cotiM-iuun of Bouietliing dark fluatiiig bcljind her in the moonlight—a small 
black obk'ct, which tweillated like a leather bottle, and now and then dis- 
nnpeareu with a splAMh. she leant on her oora, still intoning, it camo 
vourer, niid allowed the bead of fM)me animal swiininiug in the water. 

** Karacli! Euruch! ” cried the girl. 

The ouitnid camo nearer, williin a few' feet of the boat, and showed the 
haad of a Inrge seal, with e^^^cs wluch alletitivoly regarded the speaker. 

*<''j£arach! Earauh! ” repeated the girl, in a low, coaxing voice, leaning 
ov^ the side of the boat, and stretching her hand towards the animal. 

to sa}', it swam closer, uttering a low cry, and rultbing against the 
shjb orthe boat, snfl'ered her to pass Bur hand again and again over its 
bHad. 

'JThis romantic playmate is destined to fill an important link in 
thll development of the story. Meanwhile, we mre introduced to 
o^tho girl itself. Bbe is the niece of the minister of 
‘ev. Norman Macdonald, who is an old haobMor, and 
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ivhe has 1»mi|fht tip IfiniB the oah|^«ftBUk&Hi»lii 
mabM. She; of connie, lathe diild nl Mm;* iiM whom the 
iiibok tal^ ita title. She has hhd sehbbHiig of Mk^ldadar 'lihr 
imele has taught her Englidii Gaelim and Lm, «bd Immi «wd»^b4r 
the companion of hia eoholMtie lawmsSf «nd a griiti gihat of‘'a 
fisherman, called KoU Nieholaon, has undartrim her outdoor 
education in rowing and steering, olinibiii|% shooting, and fishings 
BO that •he'^ii at the age of nineteea aa ague and aulfiil ia idieae 
pnrsnits as any young Highland gillie. Her one brothar, Oraliam^ 
whose tempemment olosdy resemblea'Mia. has left the wil^ of 
SotherlM^re to look out for a liviD«;;lhe Sooth; hit nature ia 
even mt||ij||aBionate and impatient oflteeint than that of hie 
sister; hWHlideed, the most fitting name for' ,|hr hovri would be 
** Two Ghi9M|.«f Natate.* ' 

It very soon appeora that the so-oallod wr.;IiawrenoB,* tbO 
bronz^ young ^ntleman of twenty-nine whose yacht wua eaved 
by Miss Mina, is no less a person than Lord Amnmore, who ia 
paying a first visit to his ancestral possessions, and wishm to ob¬ 
serve the state of things all unobserved. He goes out seal-shoot¬ 
ing, and is just going to sacrifice poor Earaoh to bis ambition, 
when the mistress of lOamch darts down upon him, and knoeke his 
rifie out of his band. In this boisterous and indi^nt maiden ho 
recognizes the saviour of his yacht, and he pTe<^itately fi^s in 
love. It would not be fair to Mr. Buchanan to tell in detail the 
really very pretty and affecting circuinstanees of this Goartship^ 
which, however, it must be acknowledged, toikiM ua at first a 
little too obviously of those in the Pt'incen ^ Thule. Lord 
Arranmore, however, is in a worse position than'Lavender, for, 
although he chooses to forgot it, he is really engaged to he married 
to a proud English coquette, Miss Ethel Bedley. Thia lady and 
her father appear unexpectedly upon tho scenes, and fill every¬ 
body with dismay. Mina Macdonald sees no more of Lord 
Arranmore, and her brother Gralmm returns home only to fall 
desperately in lovo with thn impractioable Miss Bedley. The 
remainder of thn plot must be palpable to the mo8t| ingenuous 
mind. Given two children of nature, and two 3'OUDg aristoemtic 
persons of wavtn feelings, but, although betrothed to one another, 
not iu love with one another, tho game is within three volumes to 
separate the engaged couple in an honourable manner, and bestow 
upon each of them the hand of one child of nature. This 
Mr. Buchanan succeeds in doing in a more nr less couventionnl 
way, and leaves us banging over the perilous brink of a double 
matrimony. 

Some curious studies of Highland character preserve the latter 
part of tho story from being absolutely insignificant. Koll 
Nicholson, the white-bearded old ruffian who attorapts to murder 
the second heroine out of devotion to tho first heroine, is a child 
of nature of a very sinister type, but not at all without interest of 
a romiiutic kind. But bettor conceived in every respect is Angus 
nun Uhoan, or Angus of the Bogs, a sort of shrewd lazy fool, with 
a kindly paternal passiou for all sorts of ciiuino waifs and strays. 
This innocent creature, after spending all his life in Sutherland*- 
shire, goes South for u while, and finds Ufo very hard iu civilized 
parts. His description of his visit to Glasgow is admirable, with 
Its touch of ri'sentinont against the police—** at ilka street corner 
there's a blackguard iu black ready to take up any decent man 
that asks help lor the love o’ God.”* But we prafor to quote the 
passage in which he presents to Miss Mina Macdonald an exceed¬ 
ingly low-spirited blaek-and-tan terrier, much bedraggled with tho 
rain:— 

“ i lomid Iiiin uij a dnrk I'ntry in the coety «if Glnagoiv, sleeping hh lano, 
ooliit'thc cuUI. ill u place wliere 1 ineniit tu Bleep inysol', for neVr a tmul 
would a doucnl niiiu a lied; and hu wa!»stairving, unil 1 gied him muiit; 
and hu was cauld, and I wanned him hcru on my aiu naked llcsb. Then i 
thouuht rd bring him back wi' iiiu to Uriliol, us a present to the colluou 
with tlie bird’s voice ; for, look j'ou, jny braw iuddy '* (here he uddreiuud 
himself to Mina), **the dog is a goud dog, wi’ real lilood intil him, though 
ho liad fallen on evil vrayo. It’s no me that would come here asklug your 
aeeeptanco o’ a beast o’ nae quality, alter ual yuu'vo dune and said to me 
and mine.” 

Thereupon, bettor to illustmto tho “ gamo ” qualitios of the animal* 
Angus procured to lift him by various parts of his person successively—by 
the tip of the ear, by the mouth, by the skin of tlio neck, by the tip of the 
tail—all which indignities the unfortunate stranger bore without a murmur, 
tlioiigli bis eye was fixed, as if in sullen protest, on tho fiice of the mendi¬ 
cant. 

“There!” said Angus, in a tone of approbation; “you’ll ne’er regret 
hia keep. It ’ll dac your heart gool to aue him on ruts, and the weasel 
diK'Siiit walk he williui face. You’ll flud him a constant soorco of devoirsion, 
and niuckle sport he’ll bring you.” 

Tho description of the fair at Storport, at the close of the first 
volume, combines a variety of striking features of Highland Ufo,. 
and might indeed bo extracted without injury to the story as a 
telluig magazine article. This suggests, perhaps, tho weakest 
point in tho romance—its desultory and fragmenta^ style, as if the 
romantic story had been devised on second thoughts, os a thread 
on which to hang a series of isolated sketches. Mr* Buchanao 
ought to be able to construct a bettor novel than A Child iff 
Nature, 


SAINTSBURT’S DRYDEN.* 

I T was fuU time that a place should be found for Ik^den in Mr* 
John Morley’s rapidly growing series of JEtjiffM Mm iff 
JAtt&re; and it was for more reasons than one fitting that tba 
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liik of 'vMtiiw tte )ifb 'tiio ffOatWt ewfiimn hi l^igUsh 
mm? AoddliB united to Ibe ifimod ludid'Of Mr. SaintBbaiy. 
If bo hM hf no fBeann exhnatted liU tbomo titidar Ita rarious 
ameota, he dm at leaet renemlienid what aome of hie fellow-oon- 
truftiton to thin eeriee of biogra]pldafl‘appear to have forgotten; 
•t^t the fitet and most important queenon Oomiocted with the 
life of a literarj' man coneeme the services rendered by him to 
literature. For dealing with this question in the case of Bryden, 
Mr. Sointsbuiy is neeufiarly qualified by his habit of appreointing 
what is ezoellont in literary workmatumip because it is excellent, 
and not beoauae it ia Ksglish or French, Whig or Tory, Cutholic 
or l^testant; aa well as by the sympathy which naturally 
Attracts him to a gmt author whoso good name, literary or other, 
has more than once fallen among tho Philistines.’* To speak in 
the first instance of one of the most distinguished of Br^'don’s 
more recent assailants, Mr. Saintsbury certainly puts tho chbo nny- 
ithing but strongly when he observes of the late Mr. Ohristio that, 
while he ia generally admirable in his judgments of Drydutrs litomry 
work, Abaatom and Achitopel and The medal had steeled Sliiiftes- 
burj^’s biographer against Dryden's personal chnrnctor. Though Mr. 
Ohristie was never wanting either in readiness nr in ability to enter 
upon an elaborate defence of the correctness of his own views (an 
Ample instance of this in connexion with Dryden lies buried among 
tho files of a Scottish daily newspaper), yet our respect for his 
abilities and his integrity cannot prevent us from regretting, ns in 
its way a real calamity, the publication in his otherwise excellent 
Olobo edition of his ungenerous and misleading life of the poet. 
In Mr. Saintsburv^s hands the great litorar}'^ champion of tho 
Stuarts was not lilcely either to be tried on the principles of tho 
glorious Revolution, or to be belaboured by a Protestant flail. 
Nothing, we may say at once, could be in better accordance with 
justice and with common sense than Mr. Baintsbur}'s summary 
statement of the history of Bryden's religious conversion; though 
there is one incidental matter on which we aliould be inclined to 
take a view diilering from his. No question, it is obvious, could 
be more barren or **saw-dustish ” than this; whether James ll.’s 
ronowal of the pension granted (o Bryden hBlf>a-dozen years bitfore 
by Oharles II. preceded or followed the poet’s change of faith, 
inasmuch as the sole reason for tiie necessity of tho renewal was a 
technical one. At the same time, iu view of the passage cited by 
Mr. Ohristie from Evelyn s Diary, it can hairily be doubted that 
Bryden was on the eve of declaring himself a convert, if he 
had not actually declared himself such, six weeks before the re¬ 
newal of the pension. A more serious discussion might he 
raised on the theory of a connexion between Bryden’s supposed 
unsteadiness in matters of faith and his supposed immorality 
in matters of conduct. But nothing could be more absurd 
than to carry on such an argument before both assumptions 
bod been proved to bo founded on fact. In his thoroughly 
reasonable remarks on the Deliyio Lai(A Mr. Baintsbury places 
Bryden’s “inconsistency ” in the proper light; “consistency,” he 
says, “ was in no matter Bryden’s groat cliarncteristic, ami tho 
arguments of lidigio Laid are not more inednsistout with the 
arguments of The Hind and the l*mUhrr tlmn tho hnndling of 
the question of rhymed plays in Iht) JSsMy of Dramatic DocKy is 
with the arguments agumst them in tho prefaces and dissertations 
Hiibsequont to A urent/zche.*' It was, in short, a question of “ iirst 
thoughts” and second thoughts; nor, in nil probability, bad 
Bryden lung entertained definite opinions before ho began to think 
of changing them, llis present biographer rightly resents tho 
ignoble imputation that he would afterwards have changed them 
again, bnd it been worth Lis while. “ I cannot,” Bryden writes 
in 1699, in the charming letter towards the close of this biography, 
“ forsiike my religion; because I know not what Oliurch to 
go to if 1 leave the Oatholique; they are all so divided amongst 
themselves in matters of faith necessanr to salvation, and yet all 
assuming the name of Protestants. May God be pleased to open 
your eyes, os he has open’d mine ! IVutii is but one; and they 
who have once beard of it can plead no excuse if they do not 
■embrace it.” “ Such an onmisdeut Church ” the author of the 


JieHgio Laici had already “ wished ”; and the difliciilty cannot 
have been great in the wish becoming belief, or remaining it. 

As to Bryden's immorality, the indictment of course rasolves 
itself into two parts—a charge of proilimey against his plays, and 
one of looseness against his life. On the former bead there is no 
need to add anything to tho confessions made by Mr. Saintsbury 
(who is almost pathetic on his author’s “scarcely ever wholly 
•quotable lyrics,” and might in a similar mood have regretted 
^ mixture of grossnoss and fire in Amphit.ryon)f anticipated as 
these QOMl'essiotia have been by those of other candid admirers of 
the poet, and by those of the poet himself. And it must be 
allowed that, his doubtless honestly-meant regrets notwithstanding, 
hia ofiences, whatever may be their relation in degree or amount 
to the sins of* some of hia contemporaries, have an impenitent 
■exuberance about thorn which is very imperfectly described as re¬ 
sembling “ the forced impudence of a timid man.” On the other 
hand, it would be difiicult to gainsay the opinion of Bryden’s 

a ut biographer that the charges against the poet’s own life 
c down altogether. A certain amount of suspicion will 
Jiardlv I'aii to attach to tho circumstances of his marriage, and the 
late Mi‘. i'. Hell and Mr. Saintsbury will not be held to have quite 
demolished the scandal about Mrs. Reeve. But Mr. Christie*B 
curt sentouc^^, “ Drydeu wiu a libertine ” and Mr. J. R. Green’s 
Application the representative Restoratiou author of M. Taine's 
ingenious ir.tiou that the Euglish society of this age tried to be 
as wicked os its poor powers would allow it to be, are equally un- 


'tdaftblb. Itis perhaps more strange that Sir Walter Scott should' 
have been misled by the occurrence of a single piece of old-fosliion^ 
grossnese in Bryden’s letter to his cousin Honour, into describing it 
a« “a woeful piece of tho gallantry of tho timOi alternately coarse 
and pedantic.” 

In writing the personal lifo «)f Bryden under such sspeota as are 
open to a biographer (and they are lower than might porbapa at 
first sight appear), Mr. Saintsbury ihereforo had aometbmg in tlm 
way of carelessness and somet hing iu tho way of prejudiw to ccra- 
tond ngninst and to correct. Ills estimate of hie author’s literary 
aohiovements, on tho other hnnd—though in this respect also tlm 
tide until recently ran against Bryden—can hardly bo said to have 
boon beset by similar dillh'ultiea. Had this, however, been tlie case, 
Mr. Saiatsbury's neat critical forniulte would have be|jH|l^itn to 
surmount or circumvent tho most formidable obstachp^^ J* ^Vhat 
constitutes a great poet issiiprnniacy in his own lino ofeil^fessiou,** 
shown, of course, “ in work of sullicirnt bulk and variety.” What 
constitutes a “poetical critic worth his salt” is to be able unliesi- 
tAtingly to lay kis finger on the signs of such pre-eminence. In 
any cose, Mr. Haintsbiiry is indisputably right in insisting upon the 
primary importance of tho changes or reforms introduced by Bryden 
in far grontor raonsuvo than by any other individual author into 
the form of English literature, both in verse and (aa is far less 
generally remembered) in prose. If Ihoro was some arrogance 
there was also some truth, 111 tlio boast which he uttered, at the 
very time when second and “ fiftli-rnto ” wits were bunding 
together against him and his scliool, that “ our native Inngua^ ” 
was now “ more reiined and free” than in tho much-lauded Eliza¬ 
bethan days themselves. OccuMionally, however, in the arguments 
by which he supports his general position, Mr. Saintsbury seeiits 
to us to trench upon the ovor-piibtle, or even tho paradoxical. 
Bryden’s want of originality in the choice of his themes (should 
not, by the by, a redeeming exception be allowed in favour of 
Mac Fleclmoeli) is described as perhaps an ndvantage rather than 
the contrary to one whoso task it \va.s “ to control the peaceable 
revolution of a literature.” Of this revolution itself tho course is 
Bt times rather aibitrarily mnrkod out. From some points of 
view it is surprising to find Cowley, next to Bryden the most 
inagniticent, but nccnsioVially also one of the most extravagant, 
of our panegyrical jioets, enrolled as a luemlier of tho “ school 
of good sense ” which Mr. Saintsbury contrasts with tho 
Fantastics. And, though tho better part of lludibras may 
have been written before the Restoration, yet it seems question¬ 
able to deny to Butler a share in the ’rel'orm with which 
the Restoration authors are licr»‘ identified. Ho says of hinisolf 
that he could, if he chose, “ make verses without art or wit ’ 
were ho less scrupulous; and at leubl regarded himself us a contri¬ 
butor to the literary movement which strove in tho direction of 
terseness and propriety of diction. With regard, wc may say iu 
passing, to Butler s supposed share in the Kchearsal, wc quite agree 
with Mr. Saintsbury that there is in it nothing so good os tho 
“Repartees between Cat and Puss at a Caterwauling”; on tlio 
other hand, wc cannot share his disnleasure at the fact that tho 
Itehearmldom nut now make a good acting play; forwliatmodern 
audience can be expected to recognize parodies on Stapyltou and 
tho Howards,Dr even on Bavciiaut, or (as a dramalisi) Bryden 
himself 1 * And mifortunatcly modern tragedies are loo few iind 
too thin to furnish forth iresh slock for tho oUu podrida of the 
burlesque. 

But, quite npai't from tho attacks of contemporary critics, tho 
drama of tho iCestoratioii is a branch of its literature of thit Res¬ 
toration as to which Mr, Kaiutsburv—and with him Mr. JC. W. 
(iouse in his interesting paper on I^itheredgo in the Mai'ch number 
of the Curnhill Magazine —are spc'cially desirous of currecling 
wLnt they consider a prevalent blunder or aeries of blunders. Mr. 
Goaso is very wroth with those who tliiuk that rhymed dramaiio 
verse and the lighter form of comedy were introduced simul¬ 
taneously with the Restoration, whereas they did not begin to 
ilourish till 1664, when Etlnsrcdge produced the Comical Keoenge. 
Mr. iSaintebury, in his pointed way, complains that 

tlirj blundering attribution of Drydon nnd bin rivals to Cornofile anil 
Itni'ini^—the more blnndoriiig nttributious of Ckmirille and to 

the Scudchy romance (ns if suineboilv hliouUl fnfcher Shelley on ** Idonk ** 
].(:wis) hns lieen generally accepted willumt much hositution, though 
Bryden hiiuiti-lf hAii poiuted out thnt tlieru is but little connexion between 
the French and tlio iCnglish drama ; and though tho history of the Fieaoh 
drama itself is perfooily iiilelligiblc, and by no menus diHicUlt to trace. 

The point in the comparison to “ Monk ” Lewis certainly escapes 
us, inasmuch as, though the refinement of Le Grand Cfp-us » 
not the refinement of Jidrduce, it is a real refinement after all. 
The tragedies of Corneille and Racine are assuredly to bo 
hold apart from, though they can hardly be regard^ as wliollv 
uninfluenced bv, the school satirized by Boileau; and, numerous tis 
wei*e the tr|inBlationB and reproductions of Corneille and Racine iis 
tho generation following iqion the Restoration, tliey cannot be said 
to have moulded the style or manner of any tragic dramatist ot 
high mark in this age. But Mr. Saintsbury, though he docs not 
dispute, certainly appears in th<a paasagu cited to obscure, tfo fimt 
that the direct debt of the English heroic plays to tho French 
romances of the Scuddry school was very considerable, nnd lliat, 
indeed, it is diifioult to conceive of the existonco of the fpriuei* 
without the inspiration of the latter. To France, he savt^ pur 
heroic drama “ owed little more than its rhymed dialogue, mid 
prhaps something of its sighs and flauaie.” Coiisiderijng.to how 
large an extent the matter of these plays consist^ of tiw sighe nud 
flames in question, some importance must be saii^ to atlac-li to tho 
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Interpretation the word ** perhaps a fiiTourite with Mr. 
Saintshur}'—in this sentence. 

Uut, whether or not part of his argument may he oreretated, we 
rejoide that Dryden’s claim to bo remembered not only ns a greaL 
hut as a great English, writer should have been fearlessly vindicated 
hy his most receiit critic. *' Perhaps the most Enj^lish of all Englbh 
writers/' ho calls him in an early passage of this biography; nor 
is the hypcrhulo, if it be such, inadmissible in the case of a geniufl 
so riehly endowed, and so free and even haphazard in the use of its 
sndowiiionts. Dryden's literary life resemhleB the political career of 
mote than one distinguished EnglishniAn who could afford changes 
which are nearly ull that the world contrives to remember in the 
history of lesser men. A nd the progro.93 of this career reflects itself in 
the growth.of the qualities of bis style and diction till, as Mr. Saints- 
hury well Save, in tbo meridian oi his powers the classical and the 
Oallican tendencies of tlie time, and bis own perfect command of 
English, had produced a dialect which, if not the most graceful 
that the language has ever known, is perhaps the strongest and 
most nervous.” ^Vill it be out of place if we express a hope that 
later masters of stylo will, like Dryden, learn to eschew the 
tlalliciziiig fashions of their own dityf Mr. Saintsbury himself 
seems at times to obey loss indopeiuiout influences, and repeatedly 
introduces French phrases which may or may not have precise 
English equivalents, but which Ihyden'a method, as a translator, 
might have taught his biographer either boldly to English or 
boldly to omit, but this habit, and a lew mannerisms such as the 
intolerably frequent use of the word “ work ” in the special sense 
in which it pleases the younger ** Athenians” of the present day 
to employ it, may be passed by. The spirit of the book, os becomes 
its theme, is a genuinely free and fresh one. 

A word in concluFiou as to nn early page of this biography re¬ 
ferring to Dryden’s University car(‘er. Wo are not about to at¬ 
tempt any explanation of Urydon's insult to his own University, 
which Mr. Saintsbury very properly treats ns such, but which lie 
might have spared sensitive ** 'J'Jiubans ” the pain of having to read 
at length twice over. Wo refer rather to the obiter dictunif that 
Dryden's election to a Westminster scholarship at the age of 
nineteen is ** an instance, among many, of the complete mistake of 
supposing that very early entrance into the Universities was the 
rule before our own days.” On referring to Mr, Christopher 
Wordsworth^B adniirublo vutenie, wo find this observation fairly 
borne out so far as the eighteenth century i.s concerned; but, what 
is more directly to the purpose in the present instance, he cites in 
a note a passage in [r^chard's] (frounda and Occaaiona of the 
Contempt of the Vlcrtjy^ showing “ that aixtecn was the ordinary 
8ge for lads to come up in 1O70, so that they would bo eligible for 
Iloly Orders * after seven years being at the Univer.sity.' ” And 
entries at an even earlier age must have tlieu been at least 
frequent, thougb, as Mr. Wordsworth says, the case of “Granville 
the polite,” who in 1667 entered as a nobleman at Trinity before 
be hod completed his tenth year, must, together with a parallel 
cose a few years lalor in date,"bo rt'garded as exceptional. 


REDIIOVSE’S MESXAVI.* 

ffMIE performances of the Dancing Den’i-shes—solemn-looking 
JL persons in long petticoats and conical caps who whirl round 
And round like human teetotums to the strains of a few tootling 
tifes and the cadence of a monotonous Persian song—are well 
known enough to tourists in Eastern citie.s, but few suspect the 
great antiquity and interest of the exhibition. The sect to which 
we in Europe give the undiguitied name of “ dancing ” or “ whirl¬ 
ing dervishes ” is the most important of all the orders of Oriental 
iUuminati, and is knowm as the Mevleviyeb, from the founder 
Mevlana Jolulu-d-din, “ Our Lord Jelul-ud-din.” This dis¬ 
tinguished mystic was the scion of a princely iiouse, being de¬ 
scended from Abu Bekr, futher-in-lnw of the prophet Mohammed, 
and was himself a gnmdson of tbo actual Kharesmian ruler of 
Balkh. lie settled at Iconiiim, where he founded a Dervish 
college, and enjoyed a wide reputation as a saint, a worker of 
miracles, and an inspired poet. The peculiar philosophical and 
religious tenets which he professed are lietter known under the 
uorae of Suhism, and consist chiefly in tho assumption that God 
is the only actual and real existence, everything else being 
merely hypothetical, and that man’s highest and ultimate aim is 
reabaorption into the Divine Principle from which he has sprung. 
This doctrine hns much in common with Buddhism, as well as 
many points of contact with Vedic philosophy, and has served ns 
a means for perpetuating the deeply rooted ideas of Aryan laith 
amongst peoples who were compelled to adopt the unsuitable 
trappinp of a Semitic creed like Islam. 

The Mesnavi, or “ rhyming couplets,” as the name signifies, is a 
4:ompleto exposition of Suti doctrines, iilustmtcd with numberless 
tales, apologues, and scraps of history, and is tho work of {he illus¬ 
trious Jelalu-'d-Din himself. Next to the Kor'un, it is more highly* 
esteemed by Shiah Moslems than perhaps any other work, and it 
bas afen earned some popularity in Europe, where, however, it is 
cnlj known from n few fragment^ translations. The complete 
work consists of six books, containing 26,660 couplets, to which 
some authorities add a seventh book, to make up the number of 
the ^ seven planets,” the “ seven zones,” and tbo “ seven heavens,*’ 

* T/kManevl of 3l4ivlutt^(our Lord) Jelalu-^d-Lto, Muharntned. er RumJ. 

.'Bookb and fhe Puetry verdtkd, by James W. Bedbouae. 
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although tbs autbapticity of the snpplsBisntaiT portioa ia men 
than doubtful. Thia long didactic poem is, as n^bt ha expected, 
very unequal in merit, grand and noma ihougbte, axquimte 
language and'imagery, and appouto ilbutzatbiia Ming mixed up 
with much that ia dull, commonplace, and stupid. It would ap* 
pear fVom intomal evidence that the master dictated it from day 
to day to his amanuensis, Husamu-d-Din; began each sitting with 
energy and poetic ardour, and finished with prosy repetition con¬ 
sequent on wwsinesB and fatigue. To clear away all the rubbuh,. 
and present the European reader with a trustworthy account of 
tho residue, would he a great boon to liteiature, folk-lore, and 
philosophy; but no one has as yet come forward to undertake the 
task. The next most desirable thing was for some scholar to 
produce a complete translation of the whole—to do, in fact, for 
the Mesnavi what the late Jules Mohl has done for the great 
Persian Epic, the Shalinamoh. The announcement of a rendering 
of the work hy Mr, lledhouse, ono of the vexy first and soundest 
Oriental scholars of the day. therefore excited no common interest; 
and the volume before us, if not quite fulfilling all the expecta¬ 
tions which such nn announcement raised, is at leant a very im¬ 
portant contributinn to Eastern learning. It contains the first of 
the six books of tbo Mosnnvi, translated entirely, and with scni- 
pulous accuracy, and preceded by a number of biographical 
anecdotes illustrative of the life of the author and his iuiinediate 
predecessors, contemporaries, and successors, as well as of the 
beliefs and superstitions of the mystics of the time. By what wo 
cannot help thinking an unfortunate error in judgment, a metrical 
form has Men adopted in the translation, and a certain want of 
technicid facility which tho versification displays ia apt to distract 
the reader's attention from the intrinsic merits of the book. 
When, however, one becomes used to the stylo, its reflection 
of the depth of thought and beauty of diction for which the 
original is so conspicuous cannot fail to charm. 

The poem opens with some lines in praise of the reed-flute, 
Jelalu-a-*Diu having Bnoctionr^d the introduction of music and 
song 08 an accompaniment to the religious exercises of his followers. 
The reed is made to sigh fru its separation from its home amid the 
rushoB by the rivoiv 8 ido,and the plaintive iioteswhicb it uttersaresaid 
to bo in unison with absent lovers’ passionate moods because of this 
inherent sympathy. Wo then pass on to the first story, the morn! 
of which sounds rather strangely to our ears. A mighty prince 
while out hunting sees a maiden whom he falls desperately in love 
with and purchases of her father. The girl is no sooner broii^lit 
to the palace than she falls ill, and the court physicians are unable 
to nflbrd her any relief; ut length n mysterious visitor arrives, 
and undertakes to efl'ect a cure. During an interview with the 
patient he discovers that her indisposition is duo to the loss of her 
lover, a young goldsmith whom she hud loft behind in Satnarennd. 
Tho king is easily persuaded to send fur the youth, promotes him 
to high oflice, and unites him with the object of his afl'ections, and 
in coiiscquenCH of the removal of her secret care tho girl quickly 
recovers her health and govjd looks. When the physician has 
achieved this desirable obj(H:i ho administers slow poison to tho 
goldsmith, who in his turn lo.ses health and all his youthful 
charms, and presently dies, nn object of disgust and loathing 
to his former loving mistress, w'huso heart is thus left free to 
receivo the king's amorous advances. The appaiently treacher¬ 
ous murder is thus apologized fur:— 

Oiir prince was kind and virtuous, wise and juat, 

A man <iod-fearing and in (ind's lull tnwt. 

A victim put to death by Kiich « friend 

Js slain in error, or for sunio wise end. 

Did not our (iutl iiicnn mciey in IIU wrath. 

Bow could the God of Mcrciea tliiindur forth ? 

A child may treiulde at the lancet's sinart, 

IJia inoihor knows there’s healing in tho dart. 

Tho next story is intended to show the tendency of the masses 
to judge hy appearances, and the wrong conclusions to which the 
practice lends them. An oilman, or rather perfumer, had a parrot 
whoso clever talking and tricks were the admiration of the neigh¬ 
bourhood. One day the bird, alarmed at the sudden irruption of a 
cat into the shop, now up and upset a valuable pot of oil of roses, 
and received a blow upon tbe head from her enraged master which 
completely denuded her skull of leathers. To the oilman’s great 
griel, the bird now moped and obstinately refused to utter a 
word; nor could she bo prevailed upon to break her silence by any 
means, until one day a baroheaded mendicant, with a perfectly 
bald scalp, happened to pass hy tho shop, and was greeted by 
Polly with the sarcastic inquiry “ if be, too, had been upsetting 
some one’s oil jar P ” But these tales ore litrie more than ,peg 8 on 
wh'ch to hang moral reflections, philosophic disquisitions, and in¬ 
cidental anecdotes, which occur so frequently that ono has some 
difiiculty in following the narrative. The author himself seems 
often to have lost tho thi*ead of his own discourse, and brings 
himself up with a jerk in couplets such as this, which Mr. Bed- 
house renders:— 

’Twould never end the branches of this theme to count, 

So let ns sip again from our old story’s fount. 

Tbe remaining stories are, first, one of a Jewish king whose 
vizier mutijates himself, and, pretending to fiee from his master's 
wrath and injustice, seeks the camp of the Christians, whose con¬ 
fidence be gains; and, having necome their leader, commits 
suicide, after leaving with them such cohfiicting instructions 
that tbe society is broken up hy intemedne emfe. Another 
story of a Jewish king follows, which is partly a dis¬ 
torted version of Nebuchadnezzar and the fiery furnace. Next 
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0^80 a ftble alter tl^e mAaner of iBsop, in wBich the lion 
9 fA tha othar 1}eMta dbciue the 4|[ti«etioa of freevrill; and. 
tnen a rather pathetie apologfue of a parrot who regains his liberty 
It feigmng death; aftwthie tho narrative part grows poorer in 
piotf while the digressions are more lMq[uont. It is in those vory 
oigressionsi^howover, that the chief charm and interest of the book 
lieS| revealing as they do g\impses of so many sides of Oriental 
life at the remote period (the beginning of the tliirtecnth conturv) 
at which the book was written. One anecdote tolls of tlie 
simplicity of character and habits of the. early Onliplis. \Vhnn Omnr, 
the successor of Mohammed, had achieved the tlnal triumphs 
which consolidated the power of £l Islam, an ambassador from 
the Bysantine Emperor came to Arabia to pay horn ago to the 
great eoD(]iueror on the part of his master. Arrived at Medina, be 
asked for the Imperial palace, and wfis much asloiii.shed to liiid 
that no such building was in exintoncn; after much vain search 
and inquiry, he was at ki.st directed to the prcsenco of the tJaliph, 
who, dressed in simple Arab garb, was reclining f.ist asleep and un¬ 
attended beneath n palm-tree. Tlie simple life of oiu^ wlutsu fame 
had filled the whole world, and atill moro tho discourse which 
Omar addressed to him on wakiug up, made so profound an iiu- 
pressiou upon the Greek ambnesador that bo then aud tbrro eiu- 
WBced the Mobainmodan failh. The contrast botwcon the 
unassuming manners of the early Caliphs and the arrogance and 
luxury of the later Coiumaudcrs of the baithfiil in thiar palaces 
at Damascus or Ilngdtul wua indeed striking. Th(^ Arabic anuala 
are full of examples of this, and the incident of the entry of 
this same Omar into Jerusalem clad in a rough nmnlle and leading 
Ibis own camel, liko the poorest Desert Arab, ia familiar to all 
readers of tho history of the Holy City. 

Some of the other smaller aiincdotoa in the Mu8na\i are also 
very remarkable, especially tboso which embody such popular 
legends ns the following. Solomon, who W'as kiug, not only of 
men, but of the angels, genii, elements, beasts, aud birds, was oiui 
'day holding n court when a’poor fidlow wlio was present suddeuly 
exhibited signs of the most extreme terror, and declaring that it 
WHB the Augtd of Death who had friglilened him, bogged JSclonnni 
to command the wind to convoy liim far aw'^uy to llinJnstau, 
which was accordingly done. Another day, when tho Angel of 
Death attended the monarch's ! }veo, the l.iller a.sUed Jiiiii how it 
was that ho hud driven tho poor fellow forth from his home to 
wander liko a waif throiighout tlie world Tho Anged answ'crod 
that God had commanded him to 

“ (io tln.‘» very d/i}' 

And take bis soul in lliiidustiui, Jii^ debt, to pay.’* 

In wonder then 1 said wiilnn myself: “ find lie 
A liimdred wii)g.s in llindiistriii'hc eouhl not be.” 
hut going Hlill io llindostuii by (ioil'h ciiniiiiand, 

TIuto J found him, und took his toiil willi iny own Imiul. 

The figure of Solomon seems to liave imprc'^sed itself vcryatrongly 
upon the Arab mind, and not only is the literature full of incidents 
lite tho above, but tliw local IcgoiuU of the peasantry altribulo 
almost every relic of ancient architecture or engineering skill, 
especially tho Cyclopioan structures, to Iho agency of tho gmiii and 
demons who served tho son of David. 

Mr. Eodhouso has made tlio work much nioro intelligible by 
prefixing to tlio poem tho biograjihh'al iim'cdotos to wliicli w'o have 
already referred. The reader of theno will bo slnick ^Yilll the simi¬ 
larity which they present to tho livc-i of the (..Ihrisfian saints, ospo- 
cially of those of the more mystieal und emolionui school. The 
only dilTereiico is that the nllegod visions and maiiiffstations of 
Divine love and union are a little more lunterial, and therefuro 
more shocliing among tho dreamers of tho I'last than among those 
of the Westj but tho supernuturnl inacliinery and tho motives 
ni'O in both cases almost identical. It is curious, liow^ever, 
to observe how tho personal cliuracteristics of tho dilfereut 
personages stand prominently forward in spite of the mystical 
character of the incidents related. Tho gre:it tencliur and spiritual 
guide of Jelalu-d-Din, Shonis Tabriz, of whom tho poot speaks 
throughout in torins of the most extravagant adiuiraliuu, is intro¬ 
duced to European rondors, we bnlievo, lor tho liist time in theao 

E ; and a very unphiaaant, oi roganl, self-asserting sort of saint 
)m8 to have been 

JcISl's fntlipr, Buliil Vclud, had a <1isci|)Io, w h.i, fnr somo reason, g.avii 
offeaeo to Shcinsti-*d-l>Tn ; tho latter in punwlmu-ut infliutoa a on 

lioth the dhci()l«*H enrs. 

After'atinie, Slicms pardoned the offrndpr, and restored his hearing. But 
the man bore him a grudgo in his heart ijovei-tlieluh.4, Oup dfi\% SIipmin siiid 
to him: “Friend, 1 have pardoned tliw; •, wUendoro art, thou still en&l 
down P Be comforted.” N'otwillintunding this, hia rancour reinninod. 
One day, however, he met Sliemu in tlio midst of a market, tiuddcniy he 
f<dt anewfaitli glowwiihin him, and he ^Ilonled out: ”Tlioru is no god 
MVS God I BhStnHa-’d-Dtn i.s tin* ajMwtk* of (iod ! ” 

The market pcgpla on this raised a gri'at hubbub, and wished to kill 
hli^. One of them cunio forward to out him down ; but Shems uttered so 
teiriflo a shout that tlie imm at once lell down dead. The rest of tlio 
market people bowed and submitted. 

Sheins now took the disciplu by tlie hand, and led him away, remarking 
to him: “My good tVlend, my nanin is Mn hummed. Thou ahouldst havo 
•hosted, *Miihnmmed Js the apostle of God.* The rahblo will not take gold 
that la not coined.” 


ShoiQtu-^d*Din*8 arrogance and violence fit length brought him 
into difficuHles, for he waa arrested during a tumult which his 
foUowers had raised, and removed by the police. All his pupil 
Jelal*B ntdracttlous powers failed to find oat hia whereabouts mter 
this. 

Jclal was a lahit of a less austere type; indeed, he was so ami¬ 


able that he had a good word dTen for the ** puir de’il ** him** 
wlf:— ’ * 

One day, while Jelal was vet living, Satan appear^ in nerion to 
Husamu-’d-l)ni, and com plained bittorlv of the torments innloteu cm Wm 
by the continuous pimis rxeroisrs of Jclal. He hod said that, sqoh was gik 
dvcp .reverence for Jeldl and his followers, that ho dared nof attempt to 
sed uco one of them ; nnd that, had he kiiw’n that of the seod'^of Adam so 
holy a race of men worn to spring, ho would never have tempted the father 
of iV.QTikiiui. He further added, ” 1 entertain a hopo that the kindneu. of 
heart of his sons will lead them to iuU'rcedu with JolSl for me, and so ob¬ 
tain my eventual rilesMo and salvation.” llusam related this occurrence to 
•lelal, who smiled nnd snid, “ There is reason to hope that he need not 
de^psir. God fi>rhid that he should despair.” 

There ia no mock modesty about JeliU and his followers; ho 
was a Musliiti saint of tho very first water, and noce pted any little 
testimony to hia excollonco from competent authorities as a tiibute 
duo to his inevit*<. Take the following incident, for example:— 

AV'^hen Jelul was ijuits young, ho w'lus one day preaching on tho subject of 
and Fli/w (Qur'dii xvili. 59-81). Olio of his disciples notices! a 
stranger seated in a corner, paying' great attention and every now and then 
saying, “(ioodl quite true! * Guile correct 1 Ho might have bwn tho 
third Olio with us two! ” Tho disciple Mtrmised lluit the stranger might bo 
I’llias. (Kliiis is believed by Muslims to be alway.s visible somewburo, but. 
(hat pcopio know him not. Did tiny rccogui/.e him, they ctould obtain 
Iroin liim tin- secret of otemnl life wliieb lie poBwases.) He, therefore, 
lioUl of the stranger’s skirt and asked for spiritual aid. “Oh,” said 
tlie stranger. “ rather seek iiKsist.iuco from Jelttl ns wo till do. Every occult 
saint of God is llie oceiilt friend of him.” So saying he managed to dj.*!- 
eiigiigo his skirt from the diseiplo's hold, and instantly di.sappoared. The 
disciple woiit to pay his respeets to .lelrtl, who at once wldrcBSud him, 
B!i\ ing, ^'Lliasaud Mosis anil the propliots are nil friends of mine.” 

Tho roadtsr will find in theso veracious anecdotes all the “pheno¬ 
mena ■’ of mudorn “ a)iirituali8ui ” anticipated, and Jelal not only 
hnd intiiniito personal rolalioim with deceased worthies^ but he 
CDuId ‘‘levitate ” belter than Mr. Home, nnd perform aerial joui'- 
uiea against Mrs. Guppy herself. At Damasrnis, when a young 
student, he “ was frequently seen by others to walk several arrow- 
llighta’ (listanco in the air, tranquilly returning to tho terraced roof 
on which they wero standing”; and being questioned by an admirer 
ciuu’ovning his ubiqiih.ous qualities, ho replied that “Xlia men of 
God are like lishes in Iho ocean; they poji up into view on tho 
surface here and there and eveTy\^oro, as tboy please.” 

Amidst all this (‘xtruvngant nonsenso there is a groat deal in 
these anecdotes that throws light upon tho career of the romark- 
nblo mail wJio composed tho “ Koran in tlio I'evsian Tongue,” as 
the Mesuavi is called; while Mr. Itedhouao’s work forms os a 
whole a coniplcto treasury of occult. Oriental lore. 


SCIENCE AND SINGING.* 

W ITF.NEVI'AJ. any branch of art is touched on by scientific 
men, the livsl result is to exeito a strong ‘movement of 
nntagoni.sui amongst its professors. They begin by asking, Of what 
Uho is this In us? 'We practise our profossion successfully, and 
wo teach it to others, wilhout knowing all the.se things. Why 
should \vo Irurden our niiuds with nsoless knowledge P And, again, 
ns tho result of scionlilic examination is sure to be that science 
points out one method ns being better tliau others, all who do 
not practi.so that method .aro at once up in arms, and deride 
the prcsumplion of men of science in venturing outside their 
legitimate field of action in order to teach artists their own art. 
Ever aiiico the invention of tho laryngoscope by Garcia, there has 
been moro or less of this untagonism between teachers of singing 
and investigators who havo w'orkod at tho suhjoct of voice from a 
acieulilio point of view; but we hope, con.sidering how rare good 
voici's nnd good siiigi'ra nro in spite of the groat interest token iu 
uuiBic and tho largo number of people of both sexes who are year 
by year making it tlieir prore.H.sion, that tcachera of singing will 
begin to fc<>l that there la something wrong iu their methods of 
training, and will therefore he inclined to listen to the lessons 
which physiologists can loach them. 

Tho two points which we propoao to consider are both 
touched upon by the authors of the ooolis now before us—first, 
tlie method or breathing, and next, iho important qiiestion 
of tlio diHeroni registers of tho voice. Mr. tiordon Holmes's 
present book, wliic.h U au abiidguiGnl of his Treatise on Vocal 
Physioloffif and Hifyimc, touches on eo mauy^ subjects in so 
short a space, that wo prefer to follow Mr. Bohnke, only sabring 
that ]\lr. Holmes fully agrees with himptitho question of breathing, 
aud that there is nothing in “ tho science of voice-production and 
voice-preservation” to contradict him on tho subject of the 
registers. For tho clear, even, and steady production of the voice, 
the first TtXKuiaito is to till tbo lungs fully, and to have free control 
over tho tiow of air from them*. ^ Both these results are obtained 
by cultivating what is known ns “ abdominal breathing,” in which 
the capacity of tho chest is increased by ftattenlng out the curved 
muscular base of tbo lung-chnmher. This is the natural mode of 
breathing, and increases tbo capacity of tbo chest more than any 
other form of bi'eatbing by itself, 'With this is to be coiubineil 
the “ rib breathing,” in which tho ribs, by turning on their joints at 
tho backbone, advance the front wall of tbo chest. It is doubtful 
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whether the "collar-bone breathing-," by wfaing the ebouldew, 
ibould ever be used, and it certainly should be reserved as a last re- 
Bource wM exceptional power and lengrth are rwaired. 

These points hare been brought out experimentally by Mr. Behnke , 
by means ofthe spirometer, an instrument for meaauring the quantity j 
of air breathed out after a full inspiration. These experiments have 
been made, not only on himself, but also on pupils who have been 
under hie care as a singing-master. Both authors attribute the 
ai TtafAadinMui ^ voice known as ** tremolo," or " vibrato,” to faully 
on point; and both explain the prevalence of this 
blemish' amongvt ^ench singers by the system of breathing re- 
oomnlended 1 ^ the MWiod^ de chant da Cijmervatoire de MimiquCf 
which eays, according to Mr. Holmes" Quand on respire pour 
pmlsp* ou pour renouvolor simploment I'air des poiunons, le 
premier mouvement est celui do Inspiration; alors le ventio gonde 
«t sa partie post^rieure s’avance un peu. . . • Au contraire, dans 
Vaction de rospiror pour ebauter, en aspimnt il faut aplatir lo 
yentre ot le foiro remonter avee promptitude en gonllant ot avau- 
^ant la poitriui." The effect of thus flaltening the abdomen is to 
prevent the descent of the muscular base of the chest cavity (the 
diaphragm), which is endeavouring to fnlhl its proper function, so 
tW not only is the cavity of the chest not as large as it ought to 
be, but the whole column of air which the singer is using rusts on 
a largo muscle wbicb^ being in a state of unnatural stmin, has a 
tendency to convulsive twitches and quivoringB, which makes 
steadiness of voice-production out of the question. 'J'he cQudemna- 
tiou of colla>hone or clavicular breathing is so clearly set forth by 
Mr. Holmes that we cannot do bettor thw quote his words, with 
some little abridgment:— 

Clavicnlor resplratinu ... is performed hy a sot of nniHelPB wljich are 
not mtinarily intended to move Ibo chest wiilla . . . As these musoles net 
chiony on tlie upper ribs, which not only possess little mobility on iiccouiit 
of their shso and stifl' joints, but nro, luorcovcr, robtruiued by tlio bones and 
floft parts of tlio shoulders and neck Iwiuff supt^rimpused ou tlunu, dnvicuhir 
breathing can onlyl>o cflculed by a kind of struggle. For tlic inuHideH 
wbieh ore capable of lifting the shoulders oB the upper part of the chest 
xnu.st first contract before rbom can be obtained for the idcvation of tlic 
superior rib,<t. The consequence of such labour is rapidly snpervoning 
fatigno, whit^ is greatly disproporlionnto on tlio side of excess to the trivial 
amount of nwpimtory movements executed. And it may also bo aniniu-d 
witb confidenoo tlmt no speuker or singer can ])ructiso it to nii> extent with¬ 
out showing a morlf cd deficiency of endurance, which must lead to a com¬ 
plete defeat of bis strength if called on to use his voice for a lorigthmcd 
period, such os when engaged energetically in a protracterl debate, sustain- 
jug a leading part in a livc-aci play, or singing through an opera. 

But, tbough these facts have been long Irnown, it is oven at this 
day not uncommon for singiug-ninstors deliberately to teach this 
vicious method of breathing to their pii]^ils. 

.Ou the next most important question, that of the different 
registers of the voice and their proper use, Mr. Thdinke practi¬ 
cally breaks new ground.^ lie has cureftilly gone over the whole 
subject of the production of the voice ns far ns the larynx 
38 concerned, and worked it out anew by a long and careful series 
of experiments and observations with the laryngoscope; and ho Las 
come to the conclurion that at the lower part of the voiuo the 
vocal chorde vibrate throughout their whole length, and that some 
considerable part of their width takes part in the vibnitious; as 
the pitch of the note rises the chords ai-e strained more and more 
tightly up to a certain point, thus forming the chest, or, os he 
prefers to call it, the " thick ” register. Now, if the pitch Lo slill 
raised, the chords vibrate still throngliouttheir whole length, but only 
at their edges, until another point has been reached—th(3 notes 
thus produced forming the " throat ” register of singers and the 
" thin " register of Mr. Behnko*s nomonolaturo. Now the chords 
only vibrate by a portion of their length, and Iho scale can 
be further ascended, forming the "head” or "sraall” register. 
Here we see much such a provision for preventing excessive 
etraiu as we ffnd in stringed instruments—^tho banjo being a 
good example; the low notes (wo speak of Iho onen strmgs 
of the instrument) being produced by thick strings, the next 
higher by thin strings of the same length, and the high notes by 
a ehorter string. Of course Mr. Behuko's statements must bo 
exposed to scientific-criticism by other physiologists who have re¬ 
peated his experiments, before they can be accepted ns final expla¬ 
nations of the mechanism by which change of registur is effected; 
but. fortunately, his practical conclusions are almost independent 
of the trustworthiness of his observations and theoretical deductions. 
There is no dispute amongst physiologists as to how the strniu on 
the vocal chords is produced; it is universally admitted that they 
Are tightoned by the movement of one cartilage of tho larynx (the 
thyroid) on another (the cricoid). This movement can be felt in 
the living subject, and Mr. Behnke gives the following experi¬ 
ment if wo feol carefully at the lower part of the larynx, or 
" Adam's apnle,” in the throat, we'shall find a small soft placo 
which will about take in the tip of the little finger; sing up Uio 
aoiUe, keeping the linger iu this place, and following the upward 
movement ol the larynx, it will oe found to dose up giadually, 
but after it has closed, if the register be changed to-the " throat,” 
the scale can be furth^ ascended without fatigue. Now this 
space is Canned by the opening between tbe fixed and movable 
cartilages of the laxynx, and its closure indicates strain on the 
vocal chords, and by the nature of the mechanism when it is 
connlliily closed no more strain can be put on them without 
aenfiE^ the cartSlsgei ^ . 

. Wa thus thsEt, whether by the means suggestsd by 

Hr. Behnksiy aome other, the vocal chords at certain parts of 

the scale caii he made to give Di^gheir notes without increoahig 
the strain on them. Now the necessaTy phyriologioal effect of 


throwing away this natnrsd relief of the atndi mk th» IMW 
by attempting to fince up tbe lower register cvMtNicii 
the vocal chords and to bm the eartUage wMeh l^hteae IMm;; 
which produces irritation of tbe parts, and, If eatrted too fiiik 
causes inflammation to set in, with the very probable leadH df 
thickening and hardening a mechanism which ought to he fiexiUi 
and free to work properly. This comxnencoment of inflantmaticit 
can be seen by means of tbe laryngoscope, the parts becoming red 
and gorged with blood. Mr. Behnke concludes his UtUe book with 
these words:— 

Kover extend the lower regietors upwards, but strengthen the upper 
registerH, and carry them downwards, thus equalising the voioee firom top 
to bottom, and enabling your pupils to sing without straining. That Is the 
great lawon taught by tlio iiivratigabions described in these pa^. 1 have 
K‘cu 11 singer pull kiiuself togellier, and with a tremendous effort shout a 
liigti A in the thick regi^iter (from the chest). His neck swelled out, his 
i'lwv boontne lilood-n'd, and iiltogcthcr tin* ** performance ” was of an aoro- 
hatic rather limn of an artistic nature. The general public of course londty 
ap]daudcd ; but people of refinement and titsto sliiiddered. Such exhibitlone 
iut> unforiiinatcly nut raro. If tliis little book should^ contribute, however 
reniotiUy, to discourage thorn, it will not iiuvo been written in vain. 

We may add that it w'ould also tend to prevent the waste oi 
many a life; for tiie cases which are now so common of yonng 
men and women who, having boaiitifiil voices, determine to become 
proibssional singure, and lose their voices during their training^ 
would become very uiueli rarer, and perhaps evoutually disappear. 
Stoglng is not a game in which thiugs are fair or unfair, but an 
art; and if a tenor has to sing a high 0, provided the note be ol 
good quality and true in pitch, it does not matter artistically whether 
it bo produced in one rt'gieter or another. Wo hope that the day 
hsB now gone by wlion people went to tho opera to hear one singer 
sing one note, aiid that tho death-warrant of the " Ut de poitrine” 
will soon be signed by ail real lovers of music. 

The complex but intoresting question of quality or timbre is not 
touclicd upon by Mr. Behnko, and is only shortly spoken of by Mr. 
Cioi-don iXolmes it is ono which must be carefully attended to by 
any teacher who hikes Mr. Behoke's advice, os, if the upper 
registers are to be used, great care must be taken to preserve 
a uniform quality of tone throughout tho voice by paying due 
attention to the movemeuta of the tongue pillars of the fauces and 
soft palate. 

In conclu.«ion, we may say that Mr. Behuke^s book is clearly 
written, and tho plates well drawn and printed, while the 
anatomical details are made clear to the general reader by the use 
of Jingliah names for tho dillerent parts. ^Ve can only regret that 
tho small size of the work prevents the author from giving any 
record of his ©xperimeiiis, which would he of much interest to 
all students of the subject; but, as it stands, it is a very valuable 
book, and ought to be read and thought over by all who have 
the training of young siugers, and indeed by all musicians. 


JAPP’S tJEllMAN LIFE AND LITERATUKE.* 


I T is impossible to read ^fr. Japp*8 book at tbe present moment 
without comparing him at every turn with Mr. Carlyle on tbe 
same theme. The doath of that great interpreter of things Qerman 
in Ihighind is in all our minds, and the appearance of a series of 
frc.sh essays on such names as Leasing, ITurdor, Novalis, Tieck, in¬ 
evitably recalls those review articles published more than hi^f a 
century ago, which more than anything else served to unveil to 
Luglish socitsly tliu principles and tho leading representatives of 
German romanticism. Such a comparison, moreover, is constant^ 
invited by Mr. Japp himself, who has apparently road his Carlyb 
mainly in order to disagree with him, and is always ready to nour 
alternate argument and reprobation upon the head of the translator 
and admirer of Wilhelm But tho comparison actually made 

can only turn out ill for Mr. Japp. From a book represenring 
considerable reading, but of intolerable prolixity and verbiage, 
dealing with groat themes without an adequate understanding of 
any one of them, it is a welcome relief to turn to the strong, inteX- 
ligont sincerity of tbe Carlyle essay on Novalis, or to the full 
knowledge, the sympathy guarded by independence, of the article 
on " Tho State of German Literature.” One of the first points of 
difibrcnco that one remarks between tbe earlier essayist and the 
later is that, while Mr. Japp is for ever hovering round the pbilo- 
sopliical and artistic principles of the German romantic movement^ 
endeavouring by an obscure and allusive style to persuade himself 
and hU readers that ho understands matters which are reallj 
altogether out of his ken, Mr. Carlyle throws himself straight 
upon the uninstrncied popular consciousness he imagines hnvt* 
self to be addressiug, and makes plain to it, in language that 
no educated person can fail to understand, what Eomaorioiani 
and Gorman idealist philosophy as a whole are driving at. 
Bo does not need to clear his own mind in the poeeas. 
That has been long ap cleared and illuminated by the seme arte 
of beliefs which had inspired Novalis and Herder, and in deseribbg 
tho Komantic or the Idealist point of view, Mr..Oariy]e is desorilP 
ing intellectual processes through which he has hitmtopASBed 
himself issued into light. Sympathy, however, can be vdiy. w<dl die* 
pensed with in a guide if he makes it plain that hp posses safBdettt 
intellectual power to secure a true apprehenrion the tiring viewed 
withoutit* Or,instead of the srimulosofsyinpalliyilve may nave the 
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1^ endeavour 

Ip oMmI opponi^ irlam Bat Mr* Japp aatiafies none of thaad 
tinw ooaditim. He has neither the infeotioue illamiiatiiigr 
lynipathxoftiiehdieTer, her the intellectufil f^rasp which nipht 
serve ee a suhetltute. 19 ^or has he any analytic force of dia- 
bslief and criticisnii whereby to sharpen his adversaries* points 
imsfnit hip own. In ihet, the book is ns little positive as may be. 
In mere length is an index of weakness. One pamgi^pli of 
Oarlvleb will convey more to a render asking what Herder and 
!E 1 eok and Novalis really meant than a hundred of Mr. Japp’s 
elaborate and olosely-printed pages. 

The readers whom these essays may nttract -will probably turn 
flnt to that on Goethe. For, in the first plnco, everybody 
imagtaes himself to know somothiug nbout Goo the; and, m the 
next, there is much recent German work on Goetho whioh remains 
•tiU to be summed up in Kiiglish, and a frusli arti(;1o on him, alter 
all that has been said and written on the subject during the lust 
thirty years, has no raison rfV/re at all unless it has either now 
Information [or new points of view to otl'er. Mr. Japp cannot 
certaixdy 1 ^ claim to new in formation. Of a wbolu modern 
section of German hooks on Goetho Mr. Jai)p appciirs to have 
made little or no use. Nor was it his object apparently to 
know anything about them.* Ilis object was to present what 
he supposes to bo a now point of view, iu much danger, of 
being lost sight of. His thesis appears to bo that Goolho persoU' 
ally and as a writer was so morally corrupt that his fnmo nover 
could have grown and nourished as‘it has dono unless it had been 
first of all fostered by a dngeuorato society and then bpread in a 
degenerate world, ^ Mr. Carlyle, I^owes, ot. hor f/enuft oimiCy are re¬ 
presented as conspiring to force upon amornl ICiiglish public a man 
wh^ genius was no doubt groat,but whoso life and views on certain 
subjects wore such that they ought for ever to interpose between 
this ^nius and its natui'ul ellect upon mankind. iMr. .Tnpp feels 
Callea upon to protest, and to drag forth passages from Goethe's 
life and writings in order to fortify his own position, that Goetho 
was not, ns Mr. Carlyle or Mr. A mold has imagined, a iiiornliziug 
and enlightening intluonce iu apite of all the blemiHlics both pcjr- 
sonal and literary, of which they were quite tis well aware as Mr. 
Japp, but that he was at ono'* odious as a inau and eorruptiiig ns an 
artist. For his ofHciousuess in collecting and cnminenting upon Ihe.^e 
aforesaid passages no reader v ill feel niueli inclined to thank him, 
nor will it contribute to the general circulation t)f his book. No 
line of criticism can well bo more barren (>v morn fuLiln than this. 
Is thero really nothing to bo got out of Cbn’tbo but iJio doctrine, 
more or less Beusiially embodied, of the Wa/dci rirandar/iaftcn / Is 
this his only or liis chief content ? Is this what people mean 
when they place Goethe in tbo forefront of tho intellectual forci-.i 
of OUT day r Mr. Japp would coiuplaccutly say yeg. Jlelraceg 
the doctrine of clectivo nfliuitics through iho majority of Friglis^h 
novels, sees it strong in Goorgo Eliot and triumphant in—Ouida! 
But the majority of cultivated renders will turuawaycoutemptu- 
ousIt from tho question. Such an inlluenco as Goetho hiis exer¬ 
cised upon Ifao tinest minds in Eiiro]^ is not to ho so explained, 
and to dwell exclusively upon that aide of it which Mr. Japp has 
chosen for corisidoration is only to put oneself out of c«nirt as 
critic. How far tho endeavour to save eocn-tv from Goetho has 
led Mr. Japp from all ordinary standards ol‘ literary go«jd 
may he judged from Iho following extraordinary pasaago (the 
italics aiMj ours) 


gregate, convey little ov nothhig to the ) whUe the real ligw 
mficanee of the book, its place in the histoiy of art criticism^ 
the art-spirit itself, are left untouched and unoomprehended,^ He 
is content to qiioto second-rate and clumsily iimislated criticism 
such as this of Hettner’s —** He pre^ted to the in^el%enco once 
more dear and complete, as with the gracious dsmaod of divine 
forms, the eternal beauty of the Greek art, which had been per- 
ooivetl only oa by the eyes of men awakening^ut of dim dreams** 
•—when there was lying close to his hand in English judgments 
so adequate and so finely expressed as those in Mr. ratcT*8 well- 
known essay. Mr. I’ater, however, belongs to what Mr. Japp caUs 
tho ^'art pour art ** school, and is therefore discredUed in his eyes. 
Ho might, however, have so far yielded as to take a hint from 
Pator iu his trt'atmont of tho relations between Goethe and 
Winckelmann. Mr. Japp sooms to have altogother missed the 
iroportauco of these relations j and yot “ the aim of a right criti¬ 
cism is to place Winckelmann in an intellectual perspective of 
which Goeihe is the foreground. For, after all, he is infinitely 
less than Goethe; it is chiefly because at certain points he comes 
ill contact with Goothe that criticism entortaiim considerutiou 
of him.” 

For the rest, it may be said that tho article on Moses l^tendols- 
suhii is tho best that Mr. Japp has done. It does not 
provoke disadvantageous comparisons; it is well filled with facts; 
It tolls an interesting story fairly well; and Mendelssohn's place 
iu the history of Jc wish thought has been appreciated. On the other 
hand, tho essay on Novalis is perhaps tho worst. It is avowedly 
intended as ii ])olciuic against Mr. Carlyle, who, according to Mr. 
Japp, has dwelt too much on the mysticism of Novalis, and too 
little on liis ‘'dutiful practicality.” As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Carlyle has hy no moans noglecLcd this side, but, as might be ex- 
p(.Tted from such a critic, he has spent his strength on. what was 
really important and distinctive in Novalis —his religious imo^- 
naliveness. Nor is Mr. Japp’s account of Novalis wanting in in¬ 
sight only ; aa a mere catalogue of his works it is extremely do- 
licitml. An for the translated mii.\;ims, tho ^cator port of them 
aro imintolligiblo until they arc compared with the German. What, 
for example, is a “ genuine canoniciit man ” ? and why must bis life 
bo ** throughout syinbolittd "f Many, again, seem to have been 
borrowed from Mr. Carlyle's rendering, and spoilt in tho borrow¬ 
ing. But if we wore to dwell upon details our task would bo endless. 
]Mi*. Japp mukrs an apology in tho preface for the misprints o£ 
w'hich lio dimly suspects tho numhor; and we are bound to say 
that the ap(jlogy is sorely needed. If any “ society journal ** chose 
to start u series of Gorman puzzles for tho amiisemont of ifci 
restdi'rs, it could not do better than quote Mr. Japp's German 
extracts and usk for tho correction of them, ii^omotimes, again, 
the truuhlalion is truly amazing, as iu tho fullowdug passage uroiii 
the preiaco to Herder's VotJifilieder :— 

HonuT, Hortiod, OrpliiMis, I wp your shfulowa si ill moving bofora me in 
lla* tiiu rnulliiuiius, and liPiir tho vchu and ro-echo itf your 

Msigs as i l(>ol }'our prcscaci: and yimr power in luy land and uiy language. 

The Genuan, literally translated, yields tho following very dif¬ 
ferent result:— 

lloinrr, llrnod, Orpheus, I son your shadows there before me, fttnid tho 
luiiltiliiiip 11^(111 tlio ihianils of llio ‘jJlrMsod, niid hoar the orlio of your songs ; 
bill, ship fnuji you to iiiy laud And my spcpcli js wauling lour/e/Ut deut 
/Sc/iijj von luck in mvtu Luiui uud intine 


Though he had been a prince o f the blond or tt rrigniuff monnrrh uiiifinj;' ti> 
his high position all tho glory ol'thi’ gpiiius t Imc w:i'« Ids,i ill wr should (iirii 
away from him with the suuio seu^c ofsom* ihim^iiie.-vpljotiMv com ■(', pyo.s-j, 
Olid aonsnal, deeply iudoHonte iti the grain of him—Maiiothing at iniCL< pru¬ 
rient and i'allou8,'iinpeTtious to many ol lli<*liiUioi>l ruins of .sonliiricnt and 
self-respect; and wr should hai'c written prcrii>il// us uu: muo da, wi/r /w still 
alive to pit his patronage and his power ayainst us for such words. 

This is courageous, indeed, though it is difliimlt to iiuderslanil 
how Goethe's rcaurrection to lito ami io\ alty could alicct M r. 
Japn*s moral judgment of his works. iV Iho royalty wero ii 
loyalty of the h'rederick the Gront order, no doubt such writing ns 
Mr. Japp has allowed Uinieclf might bo a littlo risky ; but if a cut 
may look at a king, an indignant critic may at least turn awav ’ 
without too much heroism. Altogother Ihoro is Bomething irlv- 
sbUbly ludicrous in Mr. Japp's troatment of Guctho. Murli of 
what he says is undeniably true, and his ruiuarks upon the stiparato 
stages of Goethe's development are often ucute, so iur as Lis Ger¬ 
manized style will allow but the Belf-importance, the fui^iuess, 
the OBe-sideduess of the wholo arti so umusing that all serious 
unpression is finally lust iu laughter, and we forgive Mr. 
J^^^for what has evidently afl'orded him so much occupation and 

There is a great deal of purely biographical interest in some of 
the remaining ortielos. The essay on Lessing \» full, and hIiows 
reading; while that on Winckelnninn is apparently a useful sum- 
maiy of Oarl Justi’e exhaustive biogranhy. We have hoard much, 
however, both of Lessing and of Winckolmami of late years: and 
Mr. Japp’s power as a biographer duos not extend to giving us 
new lignts upon the critical or philosophical positions of those 
two g^t men. When he comes to tallc about these positions 
there b nothing but weariness for tho reader, who feels that, 
whereas Lessinga Laocoo^i, whatever be its positive merits or de¬ 
merits, is at least an exquisitely clear and intolligiblo piece of 
writix^, Mr. Japp's criucisms on it and endeavours to clear up 
what he calls its logical inconsisteocies are froginentarlneas and 
incoherence itself, tio with Winckelmann’s History of Greek Art, 
Mr. Japp makes a great many remarks upon it which, in the ag- 


1 T.XTS, TIZANSLATIOXS, AND CLASSICAL AIDS.* 

W ITH 3 fr. Taylor's happy iit}.searchog iu some parts of Ovid 
wi» have had favourable cx])ei'ionco in his Kugby days, 
and wo aro gltid to see him adding to and utilizing his handy 
book at Kelly College. His work preaonts tho duo amount 
of iiec'i's^ary elucidation, and puts the gist of all that is contained 
ill tlio text clotirly heforu tho tiro. Among the later seclions, for 
in?itancc, ia tlio “ Story of tho Tuscan Mariners,” transformed, as 
jMiltoii siiig.s in Comits, on Circe's Island; as well as tho graphic 
juisaage about tho Calidoniaii Koar-Iluul. The first passage ia 
obviously borrowed by Ovid from tho Seventh Homeric Hymn, 
where Tuacun eailois take Dionysus for a king's son, and carry 
liini oir in their vcnscI iu hope of ransom. The helmsman alone 
proleslH ng<diiat the wrong, and thus escapes the penalty and 
tranafonv.aiion which bcfnlla tlio rest. It is he who ia the spokes¬ 
man of tliu Mi^tamorphose, and tells how he was born and bred a 
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fUhw, but fouud it weU to supplement this soUtaiy and abur caUin 
ly atearing and atar-gaaing, and so 

Mox ego no scopuliij liasrcrom semper !n tsdem, 
Addidlct-Teglrncn dextrA moderaate cnrfnte 
yiectere, ct Olcuia) »idus pluvialu capcllie.—III. 392^4* 

In discriminating the course of the mutiny Mr. Taylor luakes all 
dear as to the‘ 3 Pui)Ctions of the rebel crew and the capture, against the 
■will of Acmtes the steersman, of the ^ 1 -faced Bacchus in disguise. 
Aewtes is overpowered by the rebels, of whomLycaboHia the fiercest, 
and, narrowly escaping from being thrown overboard, bos to resign 
the helm and forsake bis own and Bacchus's intent tt) steer for Naxos. 
Alongside of Lycabas figure Dictys, the clever topsail beatiider (35), 
*^quo non alius conscendere suminaa Ocyor antennas, prensoque 
rudente relabi,” who was expert ^*at sliding down by the ropes ” j 
or he . 

(|ni Tcqiiioinquo modnnuiuo 
Vocc dabat remis nninioruui liortator ICjidjjjus (38); 

where Mr. Taylor shows that the functions of b.mtswnin, who 
by voice or lluto gave the time to the rowers, woro those 
of KfXtvamff, We may note that this adaptation of tho Jt/rf/r- 
morplme% for schoolboys is the very place to find illustration meet 
of such figunjs as ** metonomy ” or “translVrof imraes”— vjj ,\\\ 
xviii. 41, where *• pinus” the timber is put for the thip ns wo used 
steel*' for ** swoj’d,*' or “ copper ” for “ caldron.” Another of its 
good points is tbo good and apt citation of parallels for every 
memorable passage. 

To turn to fables, we know from the title of Phrr- 
drus's work that the Fabulist was naaiuiinitted l>v Augustus. 
It ran l*hadri Aug, Liberti Fabidarum ACHojnurum Lihri V.^ and 
ho is believed to have composed them in the rmgn of 'J'iberius, iu 
Borne, whore he lenrjit Latin, and it is inferred that ho wrote tho 
prologue to Futj’cluis after the denth of Augustus. From himself 
we gather that he was a native of ^J'hrnr.o, and was ono whom, 
apeaking in poetic stylo, I’ierio matnr eaixa est jugo/’ Book iii., 
Frol. 16-7. His sttflerings at Borne are shown IWim interim! evideiier* 
to have been caused by a relentless persecutor, Sejanus, until after 
whose death ho is assumed not to have published. The nature of 
his debt to ./Esop is somewhat discrepautly stated iji diderent 
prologues. That to Book i. slates tho Fables as matter 

turned into Iambics, and adds that their scope Avas to amuse and 
instruct. I’roli^uo to Book ii. intimates a freer handling of ylCsop’s 
material. In Frol, to Book iii. ho still quotes vlCsop ns his 
model. There is no prologuo to Book iv., and in that to Book v. 
he says bo has often used yEsop’s name oply to rocommiMid his 
verses. It is plain that many of Phrodruss fables aro not /Ivsopic, 
ns th^ relate to much later historic matter (seo v. 1, iii. 

' 10). Written in iambic verse, the fable.s which come to us as 
Pbsodrus’s ore pure in their J^atin, precise, elegant, nnd simple. 
They show him to have been dnsirous of fame, nnd seiisiiivo 
of aotraction. It is generally admitted that it is the fabulist 
Phmdrus who is <(illuded to, iii. 20, v. 3 of Marliara Fpigranis, 
“An icmulatur iiuprobi jocoa Phiedri,'* where tho opithet 
naughty ” imputes loose Htorics to this writer. The fables of 
Pbeodrus were buried long in tbo library of 8t, Bomi at Jtludins, 
■and at last publisned by Peter Ihthou, a Frenchman, at the end 
of the sixteenth century. We cannot see any superiority to the 
versions of Christopher Smart and others in Mr. John Burke’s 
long-drawn-out version, ns may bo seen by any one wJio will ct)m- 
paro Fable Yll. of the first book with its original, “ Tiie Fox and 
the Mask," “Personam Trngicaia,” &c.:— 

A fox onco found a innsk an actor lost 
As over fields with cniA!lciiB stops sho orost. 

“ Doubtless ’tin lino,” she said, “its b<‘fjuty gains 
My admiration ; but it has no brains.” 

Tliis is fur tbosti to whom chnnee doth dispense 
Ail the good gifts, excepting coininuu seu-<c, 

Smart’s rendering is beyond question briefer, brighter, and belter, 
e.g ,^ 

- A Fox liohold a Mask—** O rare 
“The llcndpipoc-—il but brniiH wore there 
This holds—whouo'er the laU-s di^lpi‘n^o 
Poni[i, power, and everything but aciisf.—Ciiu. Ssiytur. 

Mr. Charles Bonald Maclean’s graceful prolu.sioiia to his fellow- 
Salopians are worthy of those to whom they are <ledicated, os also 
of the classic press to which they aro confided. We could select 
.choice samples of elegiac, hexameter, ulcaic, sapphic verse, Avorthy 
to serve os models Lard to match, to say nothing of some nine or 
ten exercises in CIreek iambics. But iu a group booklets of thi.s 
kind, it is length, or rather brevity, that helps a reviewer's choice, 
and, thorofoue, w© transcribe froui p. 5 the elegiacs Avhich fitly 
rejire^nt Goldsmith's song, “ When lovely woman stoops to 

Cr^scrit intqctum si qaando fomiiia nomcn, 

NcM'ia proh fucinus fullcre'putim: viros, 

Carniiitu quo tandem jiossis Icnirc dohu'cm ? 

I' iubilo. qua vulvas arte luissc malum ? 

Uiiica qiuc nilpnni possit velassc pndendain, 

Et niiiiis infclix ucvultiiMH nufas, 

Con9/-i.a|ue itdidu oruciet quie pectora ainnnll 
SuOkit MA illi, Kutficit una, mori. 

'Wa may add an epigram of Herrick on poet Prat 

Prut he Avritce satyres ; but hcrcin's the fault, 

. In no one «at 3 'ru there’s a mite uf suit. 

Serihit Aper sntyras. Sed Apor eulpnndus la hop cst, 

^uod est in satyns mioa vcl una sails. 

The fCirettlation of aueh neat tf^siations should evince a good 
tima coming for model composition. 


propontids^naiiieiy, *^Bepdte« sans oesM 
doubted that the gxand secret for hc^mieni is Jt pel|Nlteisl 
of knowledge by practice, a perpetual Hnging ^e mogil 
accidence and exercises. IS^h of the latter ecosists m Icbr ino* 
tions— namely, A., work to ho prepared for * next da/s^ lesson In 
wnling i B., exercises in the accidence prepared for cm j 

0. and 1)., sentences for translation^ whether written or oral, ,^3^ 
exercise-book seems adapted for the class of beginnets for whom it 
is designed by its sound and simple tables of case«endings, verb^ 
vocabularies, &c. 

Mr. Jerram's Orcrab Reddenda is designed rather for practice 
in translatlug English into Greek than for instruction; to supfi^ 
luent, not to supersodo, other manuals. It represents a collection 
of chief constructions, without rule or reference, for mvd voct or 
papoi- A\'ork, prepared or ofi-liand on the pupil’s part. ^ A hundred 
teiilouces or so illustrate the simple sentence, and with th© help 
of a f«!W notes run easily into Greek. These represent Part I. 
I'iiri 11. on tho compound sentence presupposes a knowledge of 
ordiiiiiry idioms; Fart III. forms a helpful introduction to con¬ 
tinuous Greek prose. J'hrases printed in italics direct tho learner 
to dilFcreucea of idiom, though sparingly as tho book advances. 
Much stress, too, is laid, and justly, on a serviceable vocabulary. 
A good sauiplo of IMr. Jermm’s sentcuces from Xenophon's 
Anuhnsh may be tesliM by coiT)p.aring pp. 19-31 with the Greek 
author himself. But l>r. John Williams White works out 
til is problem Avilh most entirety in his series of first lessons in 
( Ireolc adapted to Godwin's Greek Grammar, and deaii;[ned ad a 
threshold to Xenophon's Auahasix, Books I.-IV. Avoiding too 
inuph of formal graiimnir along Avith tbo opposite extreme of slip- 
simd and ill-based carelessnesR, hn pursues a middle course, and 
lllak.^s each detached suntencu from Xenophon serve as a drill not 
only oil forms, but .also in syntax, Avith a complete and careful 
armoury of memorial footnotes. It is vain in our present space 
to enumerate tljo features which give Br. White’s book a superi¬ 
ority IIS a full nnd sullicient text-hook over the two foregoing. We, 
can but sa^’’ that in tho matter of excellence of vocabularies, no 
Fas tliiin in distinct ami bold print, it bids fair to win its way into 
the i'avuur of enlighteiiod tsachors. 

Mr. Grey's CUmirg for thcMillion is n work of no originality 
or research, though haply a sutficicMit epitome for the use of the 
unloUerad. Taking tho double sorias of Andmt Clnaaics for 
Rnfflish Rmdera, and lusting each volume of it side by side with 
his compimdiuin, wc gather an impreBeion of cou.siderable drudgery 
to little profit, though hero and there a litllo fugitive amusement. 

It is a wf'lcome task, albeit spneo-rostricted, which we hail in 
our final notice, the so-called JStonj of Arhi/lfiSy from tho Iliad. 
This, as avo are remindod in its ] ire face by Mr. Leaf, is the ofl- 
spriug of a suggestion of the subtle Bo Quiucoy in his Homer and 
tho Jiomuridm, that tho lines of an Achilleis might bo gathered 
and intorwovoii from tho Iliad with jiorfoct regard to tho unity of 
II buautirul wliolo. ISIr. Groto’s subsequont dogma on the subject 
has to be disconneclud with any such special subject, or tho namo 
Achilleis might mislead; but it is not tho less a happy under- 
taliiiig of Mr. Leal’s, to wcavn into a connected Avhole the 
twelve books containiid in this odition, and consisting of thoF'irst, 
the Ninth, tho Jileventh, tlie Si.vteeuth, and the remaining books 
con8ecuti\oly. A\‘o have to deplore tho los.s of Mr. Pratt, tho 
proposed editor, but jierhaps no ono is more competent to carry on 
his work than Mr. Ljuf, avIio promises, whou the present task ia 
fullillod, another and completer edition of the whole Iliad on a 
larger scale. Tlie jtroseuf volume has the advantage of references 
to Autenrieth’s ILomovic Dictionary, translated by Br. Keep, and 
avails itself of La Boche's text, and (inter idm) Ebeling’s un¬ 
finished lexicon. 

We are led to draw our criticisms from tho Eleventh Book of 
tho Iliad, as a part of the x\chilleis, inasmuch as its annotatione 
throw B(xne collnternl light on the speculation which Sir George 
jjowis and Mr. Grote solved adversely to Lord Macaulay, whether 
Homer represents bis lieroes as riding. The famous book which 
affords light on the topic is the Tenth, where Biomod and Ulysses 
are conceived as one sitting, the other driving in the d^por. In 
tho liUevonth Book, however, where iu the former part there is 
ample illustration of Agamomnon’s prowess, we come upon the 
mnntior of fighting Avliich I'riam’s sons, Antipbus and Isus, os also 
Pcisandcr and Hippulochus, sons of Antimachus, used^ and in a 
valnablo note on v. 94, upon iwrrtop mrtndXiuvos, xt is made 
plain that imroi is very freqiieutly (to say tbo least) in the Iliad 
synonymous with btfj)poi. it is of tho sons of Pmm, Isus and 
Antipbus, in v. 100, when laid Ioav, that Homer says, xal ro^r 
/lev Aiirtp ab 0 t uva^ dvbpuu 'Ayapc/iviuv (m) 0 €fn irap^o/rorrar^ 
trru ntpifivire (^nd here we note an original suggestion 

of Mr. i.ieaf, that there may bo in tho words an wnicol 
allusion to the common phrase TtvxfiTi sbiniog 

with bare breasts instead of with cuirasses,'* and a con¬ 
current allusion to the fair skin of youth. Our only demur 
is whether this be not a too early and comic totteb of trapk 
TrpotrboKuiv, though it is very iogenious. This is one of tbe^est 
of Macmilhm’a School Class Books. 



L0OM WAT* 

73^ XucitV Way li » ligiit and iomewJiat incosseeutlTd sport* 
litt jiorol, ’with s l^o storr doppinfir op through it here 
ond there* The love seems to he thrown in as an indispena* 
able saetidce to the exi^neies of fictiooj though the author might | 
haTS made more of it with adraotage, as he dashes in his love 
aeenea prettily* In sporting matters, un the other hand, he is 
thoroughly in his element; he lingers fondly ahoat paddocks and 
iraining-'Stahles; he dilates on race-meetings and the excitements 
•of the course; and seeko his sensations in speculation on furth¬ 
coming “ eyenta ” and the intrigues and counterplots of the betting 
ring* It is entirely a 4 an*s book; but many of tho cbaptors are 
amusing reading, and the author is generally lively. Unfortunately 
he is unoonsclouably and gratuitously dilFuso ; and the story, so far 
■as there is a story, might have easily been comprust^cd iuloa sio^lu 
volume. Nowhere is he more prolix than with soiuo of his 
humorous characters, though ho is fur from buing devoid of 
humour* There is a certain Mr. Abraham Kmiuct, fur example, 
who figures most prominently in the broad cuniody purls. 3 Ii'. 
Emmet is the sporting landlord of a snug litilo rural inn greatly 
in repute among local sporting men. It has iioiirished hmg under 
the sign of *the ** liumbJclcite Pie," and is so huiikhI, aa wo have 
I'easoD to believe, after a popular Yorkshire delicary. Emmet 
is rather happily conceived. Ho has a jovial viengo and a 
ehrewd wit; out while ho is a landlord by profession, he ia ii 
quodc doctor for his pleasure, and goes botanizing in the hedge¬ 
rows in his leisure moments. “ Tho humour of it," aa Nym would 
say, is that ho prides himsolf on tho possession of ii sovereign 
epeciiic in the shape of a vile dococtioii of simples, wliich ho is 
perpetually pressing on his friends and ev«‘ii on casual acquaintajicea. 
The joke, tt> a certain point, is a good one; ns when wo hear of 
his poisoning n W'ealthy aunt of his wile’s with a cup of his 
most abominable mixture, saerificing thereby their fair hopes of 
her succession. On another occasion, n knowing jockey henda 
Abraham to his purposes, by Ihittoring hia medical vanity and 
actually swallowing his doses. Hut the joke i« moreilessly ridden 
to death, and all tho more so that Abraham is irreproi-&ibly 
garrulous when fairly mounted on his favourite hohh}’. And 
although tho sketches of individuals are tolerably truo to nature, 
allowing for a certain caricaturing and ovoi-c<ilouring, there is 
much that is fanciful in their combinations. TJio Turf, in one 
respect, is like the proverbial luieery ; it makes its votaries familiar 
with strange companions. Hut Mr. ^\^'bhl.•r carries social incon¬ 
gruities rather far. His hero, Mr. Mark Winstauloy, ia intended 
to be emphatically a gentleniau ; and, indeed, he is a gentleman in 
manners and feelings, thougb, having been brought up in the 
United States, ho has some of tho peculiarities of his adopted 
country. Wo should scarcely have Buppoaed tliat ho would have 
appreiciatcd the facetious familiarivy of ouo :Mr. Uiinble, the sport¬ 
ing clerk of bia family lawyers; f.jr, though Mr. (Jimblo ia made 
oAtertaiuiug enough, he is r»f the clasa of light-hearted youths who 
4ire the ornamonts of popular music-lnills. Nor should wo havo 
eJmectod either to find Mr. W'iustanley'a worthy trainer luispi- 
tnbly urging his employer as a mutter of coui-m! to tnko a feharo 
of the domeetic dinner snm or to koo Mr. Winslanley 

hobnobbing with a rough-mannered bookmaker, vibiliiig that 
gentleman at his private resklonco, and flattering bim by tulniinng 
his collection of paintings. It is oven more astonishing tt) know 
that Mr. Gimble enjoys tho unreserved contideiice of a firm of 
steadygoing men of business. For Moaars. Jlartlo and Sfout aro 
fully aware that tho scapegrace is devoted heart and soul to racing; 
and is in the habit of “ putting on his money " eo fnady, that even 
tho sporting Mr. Winstanloy deems it advisublo to give his young 
acquaintance a hint on tho subject. Wo may add that Mr. Webber, 
and not perhaps unwisely, has'iuado very obvious ollorts to utilize 
accidental stores of local kiiowlcilgo in laying tho substrucluic.s of 
his story. For there ia no special reason why Mr. Winslanley 
should be introduced to ns through the medium of a thrilling 
adventure in the Oliauncl Islands, where he and a cheery Hobemiun 
artist, who hoppona to know his family, are caught and nearly cut 
off’ by the rising tide. As tho incident occurs in the ojiening 
chapter, wo need hardly say that they escape the melancholy faio 
of tho hero in Victor Hugo’s Traoaillciu’B dc la Mcr, 'fho 
episode leads on to some amusing studies of tho habits, .speech, 
and eccentricities of the lowin' classes of the Channel Islands. 

Taking kiark Wiiiatank*y’8 practical American training into 
account, it is almo.st startling that he should be ** fooling about " 
in Jersey, when urgent family ailairs am demanding his presence 
in Yorkshire. He ia ignorant, as we are willing to believe, tliat 
his ricli old grandfather lies actually on a dotithhcd; but, 
considering that tho Squire was notoriously in feeble hcnlih and 
&r advanced in yearn, it soonis improbable that his grandson 
should havo deferred his intended visit to him. llappily, 
however, if Winstanlcy is supine, tho family lawyoiu are 
energetic and heartily devoted to his interests. It is the more 
lucl^ for him since they are not the only, pople who are pro¬ 
foundly concerned as to his movements. Mr. Jack liaspley, the 
old Squire’s steward and sporting factotum, with Mr. H^pley’s 
magnificently beautiful daughter Qwendoline, havo promptly 
started on a voyage of discovery, guided by some rumours lu to 
the probable whereabouts of the presumptivo heir. On the same 
packet from Southampton that carries tho Baspleys and their 

* in Lueft* Way. By Byron Webber, Author of” Pigskin and Willow." 
London: Tins^oy Brothers. i88x* 


Astm fortunes, Mr. Gimble i;ai ^tMirhai a» special envoy of ^ 
lawyers. In the neck and neck race h^tween the livals^ Mr. 
Gimble wins, having the more aconrate informatioa^ He has an 
interview with Mr. Winstanley, gains his ear, pdfs him in noa- 
session of all the circumstances, and fully on his ^ard., Not dM 
Qimhle’a chance to he the only evidence as t^thC doubtfdl 
character and questionable designs of the llitsplcr^ The warn¬ 
ings of the London lawyers are amply couffilned by the pereonal 
expcrioncos of Mr. Mercer, the artist, whose intimacy Winstanley 
had been cultivating between high and low water mark, and who 
was a very old acquaintance of tho Haaploys. So, with ompla 
warning and with much at stake, we should have supposed that 
a wide-awake young gentleman like Winstanley would either havo 
given the eyreu Gwendoline a wide berth or have been ofrectuall^ 
steeled against hci' fascinations. As a matter of fact, the reverse is 
the case. Ho plays with fire and scorches his wings; rushes upon 
his fate with hif> eyes open; and ia victimized'in a barefaced 
fashion that makes us coutemptiiously indignant. Gwendoline 
and her unscrupulous old fatiior play a game that proves to 
1)0 only too siinplo, and appear for the lime to have it 
all their own way. When Mark has been dragged clear of the 
toils by tho frank ‘disclosures of his honest trainer, he struggles 
back into them of his own accord. Yet, in spite of a weakness, 
altogether incon.sl.slunt with his conception, ana almost amounting 
to idiocy, wo admit that Mr. Webber succeeds in interesting ns 
in him. And the extent of our interest may be measured by tbo 
irritation wo feci when ho Ima committed a crowning act of folly 
on tho evo of the principal event, at a great Northern racing moot¬ 
ing. He owns tho favourite, and winning ia a moral we may 
observe, by tho way, that the favourite.s from tho Winstanley 
stahlcft are aln-ays sure of winning, bar accidents or foul play. He 
mi.sdoubts Hospley, though ho is dazzled by Gwendoline, and his 
trainer, in whom ho thoroughly believes, has persuaded him to 
give the mount to a jockey who ra.ay bo trusted. The effect of the 
aiinoiincoment of his decision on Uaspley, coupled with most sus- 

I iicious iliictuations in tho betting, should have convinced him 
leyond all manner of doubt that Husplcy has been foully abusing 
Lis confidence. Y’^it when Gwendoline chooses to exercise her 
cliiirms, she wheedles him out of his assent to a piece of most 
di.'hoiioiirahlo dealing. Ho will not retract his arrangements as 
to the mount, but he deolares that his horse shall he scratched; 
and wo fully nsseiit to tlie iudiguntion of tho hackers whom liia 
must inexcusable weakness has ” put in tho deepest of holes.” In 
fact, ho has dealt so heavy a blow to his roputation as a straight¬ 
forward sportsman, that wo are surprised he could show hb face 
at subsequent meotiuga without moro unpleasant personal conse¬ 
quences than any suirgcstcd in the novel. It is true that in the end 
he has his revenge upon Uaspley; and, so far, romantic justice ia 
satisfied. Tlio revenge is entirely in harmony with tho spirit of a 
thoroughly sporting novel. Ho makes his losses, with a heavy 
payment in discharge of a debt of honour bequeathed him by his 
griindfalhcr, the pretext fur n visit to America and a temporary 
withdrawal from the Turf. From America, whore .he inherits a 
second fortune, he comes back with a string of famous “flyers” 
and a crack American jockey. He loys himself out chiefly for 
tho ruin of llnsplev, who h.as been Hgiiring in the highest feather 
on the strength of his plucking of tho Winstanley pigeon. Thence¬ 
forward tho chief events in English racing seem to reduce them¬ 
selves to a series of matches bi'tween the Winstanley “cracks” 
and tiiQ anim;;;ls IVom tliii Uaspley stables. 'J'ho rascally touts 
whom Uaspley retains in liis pay dischargo their duties but 
iudificrently. Ignoring tho glorious uncertainty of tho Turf, as 
well as the quality of tho animals they Intro to heat, llaspley and 
his confederates pile on tho money with Wind cimlidence. They 
come, as iniglil Ijo expected, to signal grief, and are effectually 
disposed of in a C‘)uplo of ineetinga. And when wo take our last 
loiilj at tho disreputablo old log, ho has heen landed by the revo¬ 
lutions of tho wheel of I'urtuno in tho deepest mud of an 
J’ipsom racecourse, whore his heartless daughter, shining in tho 
stieial firmiiineiit as a star of iho stage, is llaunling it in her car¬ 
riage; and Winstanley, moved to compassion, is thinking of reach¬ 
ing his enemy a helping hand. 

Wo havo seen that Winstanloy was predestined to he befooled 
by tlio fair ae\. It was a happy succession of mishaps rather than 
his own good sense or penetration that saved him from falling for 
life into iho clutclies of Gwendoline Uaspley. And wo confess 
that, had we not been let so freely behind the ecenos, he might 
havo made fair excuses for his folly. Gwendoline might have 
seemed eminently seductive had it not been for tho running 
commentaries, of tho author on her conduct, and for her close 
confoderatiun with her scheming fatlu'r. She ia strikingly hand¬ 
some ; sho has almost a genius in tho art nf dress; she wears 
airs of winning frankne.ss as a second nature; and, to crowm 
all, she is a finished actress. Hut, then, Winstanley has every 
reason to know that, beneath that enchanting mask of candid 
beauty, sho conceals selfishness, sensuality, end uttor unscrupu- 
lousuess. And, moreover, Mr. Webber has put him cn rnjfpoH 
early in the story with a character in every respect tho oppo¬ 
site of that of Miss Uaspley. Nelly Stewart has all the sweet¬ 
ness and freshness of uatuin implied in her simple name^; and 
her gentle counter-attractions, acting on the straightforward and 
susceptible young Squire, ought to mive proved nii effectual anti- 
11 dote to the charms of the Circe of tho betting-ring. Of courso we 

( feel assured from the beginning how thin;^ will certainly end; 
and when Nelly is troubled over the hesitating advances of her 
-admirer, wo know that she is destined to change her name for 
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that ofWinttaiil^. At the same time we M thati In manning 
Imn Winstonley wall be lar more fortunate than he deaeireft to be; 
end it ifi always unsatisfactory when the hero of a atoiy drifts into 
Ihir prospects of happiness, in place of attaining them by his merits 
and an exercisevof the wiUL - 


TBSNCH LITEBATURE. 

I N undertahhig a memoir of Valentin Oonmrt (x) MM. Korviler 
and do Borth^lemy have done a good deed. The first secre¬ 
tory, and, 08 for os anjr one man can be called bo, tbo real founder of 
the Acodexx^, tho friend of nlmoat two generations of men of 
• letters, and himself a man of letters of no moan order, Conrart has 
coxim down to posterity chiefly ticketed with Boileau*s perfidious 
praise of his silence. Conrart would not perhaps, oven had he been 
a more audacious and prolific writer, have ranked with the 
.attest of the great writers who illustrated his period; but ho 
'deserves no moan place among the reformers of French«prose, the 
: men who, with Ihilzac at their head, set to work to fashion, os 
'Brydon and his followers did in England somewhat later, a 
flexible and elegant style suitablo for all purposes, and not so abso¬ 
lutely dependent on the individual genius of tho writer as was tho 
case with tho rich but ill-organiz^ language of the Renaissance. 

. This volume comprises an excellent life of Conrart, diveisllied by 
many pleomt citations in verse and prose from coutemporaiy^ au- 
' thorsj and iflostratod by ample information os to persons and things 
mentioned, and a copious collection of his correspondence. Roth 
the authors have proved their oequaintanen w'itli tho period 
already, and their combined knowledge and skill have achieved a 
ve^ useful and creditable monograph. 

The third volume of M, Wtdlon’a History of tho Revolutionary 
' Tribunal (2), occupied os it is with tho very central period of tho 
Terror, covers a frightfully small space of time in proportion to 
tho abundant matter with which it deals, lly tliis lime the 
author has roacbod the so-called '' grands proces do Germinal/* 
when the Revolution, having already devoured tho Giroudins, 
began to lust after its own thoroughbred children. Hebert, the 
holf-mad fanatics who had made up tho entity of the 
2 )tioMne, began tho socriticu, and tho turn of Hanlon and his 
* friends followed next. Owing to tho nllectiou of the Positivists 
for tho Sansculotte Mirabeau, tho trial of Honton has of lato re¬ 
ceived a great deal of attention; but it is not superfluous to have 
it treated onco more by a writer so able and so impartial as M. 
'Walien. The third great foum^e of Germinal contained partly 
the die^ of the H^bertist party, Ohaumette, the nposlato Gohel, 
&c., and nmrtly guiltless victims such os tho wife of Oamlllo Hes- 
xno^lns, besides innumerable persons wlio havo not been fortunate 
enough to get tbcuiRelves fixed in the general memory. I'loxtSol, 
tho flower month, was not behind in eventfulness ; and its caloudox 
includes tho death of Mmo. Elisabeth and Lavoisier, besides that 
]^oclamation of the existence of God and tho immortality of the 
soul which has pointed so many epigrams, from that of Billaud 
Varennes downwards, against Robespierre. Five hundred pages 
barely sufEce M. Wallou for tho hisLoxy' of these two months of 
blood. 

Tho last volume of a history (3) not dissimilar in subject 
though diflbront in plan, completes the work of its author, who has 
sow been dead for some time. Tho Baron do Layro appears to 
have executed his task—that of aiTanging tho xnatomls of tho late 
M. Mortimer Tornoux—very well. And though tho scale of tho 
work—eight large volumes for two years—may appear excessive 
for a book which has not, like M. Wallon’s, the excuse of including 
an almost textual reproduction of documents, thoro is room for it 
among the aniialB of perhaps the most eventful period of modern 
.history. 

The only objection that can fairly be brought against IVl^LaugcVs 
work (4) is that its mojor title is a bttlo too ambitious. Actually 
it consists of four separate studies of persons suilicicutly remark¬ 
able—^Eldonore, Priuctiss of Condd; Jeanne d'Albret; Louise do 
Coligny, the Admiral's daughter; and tbo Due do Bouillon, lover 
of Morgudrito de Valois and father of Turenno} besidos an essay 
on the religious wars, one ou the Swiss regiments in France, and 
others. These papers oro of real value, lull of fact, and lucidly 
written and arranged. But they are ni 6 moiret pour $&'oir only, 
sot a regular treatise on their titular subject. 

Yet another volume of scattered semi-political papers of M. 
Alphonse Karr’s (5), and one which is perhaps superior in interest 
. to the lost issued. The dates of these white pebbles are not given, 
Ivor are they, except approximaioly, traceable. But they seem to 
!bftve coincided with tne Presidency of M. Thiers. At tue opening 
' there is a charming story, told in M. Karr’s best manner, of Eugene 
Bdieroix’s flrst appourauco at the Louvre, of tho frame which he 
wxoi^t himself and which fell to pieces, of the painter G]^ in* 
■iafc^r on the adantaiign of a frame in order that tho conditions of 
^eafllibItion might bo complied with, of Delacroix's gratitude, and 
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his unwillingneiB to aeoept Qros'e iairita1ie& to ^eome end leetnl 
to draw," and of the older mBa*i enimuBi later wte ibe yvNinm 
eoloarist bowed to bis bene&eton-^ll ne &iit ju eetdeflienl mP 
luer lee gens; il fbtxt apprendre & deisiBer." Benapa It votbe 
new to all readers, but, as told bete^ it is eerteiiily leadalrte by ett. 

The inroads reoenfly made on the independSBOe of the PMeh 
judicial bench by Republican impatieiios of anything but isrrlle 
partisanship have inspired M. Georm Ptoot to wnte « 
and useful book on the histo^ of French judicial anangmeate 
for the last century (6). He has gone regularly through tim 
chapters of the Republic, tho Empire, the Reetoration, the July 
Monarchy, and Che tiocond Empire, adding some discussion of tbie 
state of the Dench in other oemocraticifly governed oouxUrisi, 
notably the United States and Switzerland, and has then dealt 
with the whole subject of the organization of the magietnu^. No 
impartial critic will deny that M. Picot’s ideal of a judge os **le 
libro sorviteur de sa conscience et du droit, non. pas la eoldat d’une 
cause," is the true one, and fow will be found to assert that the 
tendency of democracy is to aflirm the some proposition. 

It was assuredly a good thought of M. OalmRnu*Ldvy (7) to ksiie 
in an album, as a companion to that which recently ilfostrated tho 
work of Qham, some extracts from the work of his greater pvn- 
decessor Gavarni. Like the former, this book has a phifaoe by M. > 
Ludovic JIaliSvy, modest enough in size and tenor, and acicnow- 
ledging itself as chiefly a cento of what Sainte*Beuve, Paul do 
St.-Victor, tho brothers De Goncourt, and others have said. The 
book dues not contain the work by which the artist is boat known, 
and which, perhaps unjustly, has fluently caused him to be 
regarded as a light censor of the follies and kshions of the times. 
The plates here contained are taken from tho aeries entitled ** His- 
toire do politiquer,” “Thomas Vireloque," “Les Bohdmes," 
“Maniones do voir des voyagours," “Los parents torribles." 
They were oil, if wo mistake not, composed after Gavami's 
J^ondon sojourn, when he was already a man of middle age, when 
tho strange studies or delusions (whichever word may be pre¬ 
ferred) that occupied him later had already acquired a hold on 
him, and when a distinct vein of cynical misanthropy was the 
vein ho chiefly worked. With somewhat less pathos than “Les 
Lorettes vioillics," “Thomas Viroloque ” is (we have the pleasure 
of fully agi'eeing hero with M. Ilm^vy), perhaps, on the whole, 
Gnvarui's raiisterpieco. Tho very flrst presentment of the modem 
Diogenes, with his hideous and yet scarcely repulsive mask of a 
face, his fluttering rags, and his sentiment, “ L’hommo 9a mange 
Ics moutons commo fait le loup, et 9a bcle comma le mouton et 
touche ti tout. . . . Misere et corde!" strikes the key-note of 
the series. All who know anything of Gavarni know that the 
legend of his pieces is an integral part of them* He sometimes 
left them finished, but unpublished, for mouths because “ they 
had not spoken to him," and he constantly altered the legend in 
successive states, because he was not satisfled with it. This in¬ 
tensely literary character, which mode Mm one of the most typical 
of tho men of 1830, has sometimes lowered him in the estimation 
of mere art critics, unjustly perhaps, fur caricature may bo &irly 
argued to bo a kind of middle torui between literature and art, 
partaking of both, as drama partakes of poetry and prose, 
llowevor this may bo, the legends aro assuredly almost the chief 
part of Gavarni’s designs, though the designs themselves rarely fall 
to illuatrato them admirably. Thus, in the Viroloque series the 
philosopher in rags comments on a cow which regards him with 
placid wonder, after the manner of cows, “ Belle or^ture; £t 
pas de corset." Thns he leans against a telegraph-post and de¬ 
livers himself in a style that would have charmed the author of 
0 ?'y/l Orafi(fe “ Y avait la porole, y a eu rimprimorie. Miabie 
et cordo! No manquait plus quo ce lil-for du diaue k la menterie 
humaiuo pour vous arrivor do longueur aussi raide qu’an toxuxene." 
Most famous of all, and not least remarkable, is the piece in which 
Viroloque rests against a pnlitg looking down on a wretched 
object sleeping oil' a debauch with the simple words, “ Sa majesty 
le Rui des Animaux." Then, again, there is his plea against 
cruelty to animals—“ Qa se dtWoro ontre soi"; his lecture to youth 
on the pMlosopbyof history, “ rhistoire ancionne, mes BgQeaux.o'est 
mangeux et mongds. Blagueux et blaguks—e’est la nouvelle "; hia 
horribly undemocratic epigram, “ Ego 1 ego I ego t Tous^ 
and a dozen other arrows of the chase as pointed and swift-flying 
as these. If he yields, ns he certainly does, to some caricatumts, 
both French and English, in political appontenoss, to others in 
happy seizing of the minuter social follies and fashions, Gavarni 
has had few equals, if any, m this sort of ethical cynimsm, not 
perhaps very deep or very orif^inal, but universally applhktle, 
admirably true, and expressed with a literary and artutio skiUstm 
more admirable. Nor is it unworthy mention that soma of the 
best things hero reproduced were uicluded in the marviflofia 
series of designs wMch for a whole year he contributed to a daily 
paper of the Comte de Villedouil’s at the rate of one fuR-pagn 
lithograph a day. 

We have more than once had occasion to 'notice the plasame 
with which a reviewer from time to time comes aeron ispxMtsd 
work of ThdonMlo Gautier’s in the midst of the boohs of to> 4 qr* 
These carefully garnered by works of the most golden-moatiunl 
of joumolistB ate xaxely such as to add direetiy (in compariian^ 
that is to say, with already known work) to his titnia. 

But they always savour delightfully of a time which knew ositiMr 
naturalism nor riovenliness in matter of writing,and tiiay maliPima 
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sdonialile moniba of joum^-work ia liteimtare. The present 
TolniBiB ( 9 ) in^ht in EiigUi^ he entitled ** Lit^ TraTdli.” A 
good deu of it is ooneerned with SwitserlAnd, a hundred pages 
l^g givn to Mont Blanc, and nearly as many more to the 
Matterhorn and its neighbourhood. The pleasantest paper in the 
volume, however, to our titinkmg, is one on a barge journey on 
the Meuse, and there is a set of shorter articles on the Vosgos 
which 18 ahoMt equally attractive. The wcU-hnown doscrip- 
tioa of Qautier*s articles—** Nectar qu'on vous averse au com 
dNms borne *’-^-ootthl bardly be better tUustratod than by the 
perfect narrative and descriptive manner of these unprotending 

volumes of tradel (9) cannot protend to tho charm of 
OauUer's, but they are Interesting, all the more bo perhaps that 
Mie papers which they contain are in some cascB as much as half 
vosntnry old, while not one of them seems to bo younger than the 
SM when man is supposed to be sufliciently ripe lor tho episcopal 
omoe. The first volume deals with Franco, tho second with 
Belgium and England. The observation of tho veteran Academi¬ 
cian is usually accurate, his opinions sound, his inibrmatiou sulli- 
dent, and his manner of writing clear and agreoablo. The first 
volume, which deals with France, and for the most part with the 
Bouth of France, deserves even loss moosui'od praise. 

M» Lemounier's Xas charnicra (10) ia a curious and rather un¬ 
pleasant book, introduced by a curious but not unplea'^unt preface 
from the pen of that singular writer, M. Ldon Cludel. Wrilloii 
under the immediate inspiration of tho disasiers of 1S70, the book 
pieeents the horrors of Mttle-fields and ravaged villnges with an 
odd mixture of naturalist ailectntion and genuine litm'ary power. 
There is something of the latter in it, but too ellbct is nightmarish 
and unsatisfactoiy. 

A new volume (li) of the Bihliothvqua d’nventurca ct de vm/ngra 
is occupied with Polar expeditions einco the death of Lieuti'iiant 
Bellot; an iu^nious fashion of connecting France in some lucnsuro 
with a kind of travel with which her sailors have not fur many 
years been officially associated. The chief sections are naturally 
devoted to the PotariB, the Austrian expedition, that of tho Alert 
•and IHacoverg, and that of Professor Nordenskiold. 

The second volume of Mmo. Carla fcJbieua’s travels (12) busies 
itself with Persia, and beam on H e cover t)iu pri'f)cntmeut of the 
author fantastically, but not unbecomingly, cquipjicd, and con¬ 
fronted with an exceedingly ** higii-hati(;d mau,‘’ as Mr. Morris 
picturesquely describes the inhahitunts of Iran. As bof'ore, personal 
interviews of no very great intercht inako up tlio greater part of 
what Mme. Sdr^Sna has to tell m. Moreover, tho traveller docs 
not seem to have penetrated much further than Teheran, which 
she reached by tho usual northern ruiito from the Cuspiau. 

Whether the repuhlication of tho erfftans cHhhrea of a year ns told 
bj a Figaro reporter can bo considered a work tending to edilica- 
taon is perhaps a moot point. M. Albert Bataillo (13), however, 
certainly telle his stories well, and if, as bis friend M. do llodays 
(who, according to a custom which soems to become moro popular 
every year in France, contributes a rticoinincndntory preface) sug¬ 
gests, he makes his republicatiun yearly, tho book may Lave some 
value as one of reference. 

■ A lees dubious annual proscnls ile^clf in the twenty-fourth 
volume of M. Louis Figuier'e valuable Avnre acirn/r/irjnr (1 \), 

Moio. Ashurst-Venturi has ibouglit lit to publisii lor Ibo 
use apparently of tho French worhiiian, a short but avloring bio- 
^apby of Mazzini, and a trau.slnHon of his tliunghls on European 
democracy and the Whole Duty of Man. It is to bo feared that abe 
has not chosen her time very w*ell. 'I'ho French l’r(»greasist work¬ 
man has got beyond Mazziiii, whose beautiful nebulous sermons 
moat seem to him far inferior to tlio ]u'actical Ics-sons euforced 
by Hartmann and Xlussalcoif, while tho uuudvauced is hardly 
likely to read him. 

The Bihliothhim da philosophic contempnralm has ouliirgcd Us 
already long list by two items (16, 17), a trealiso by M. llihot uu 
Diseases of the Memory, and au essay on {Substance, written from 
the point of view of what may perhaps be calltd a kmd of abstract 
cn^icism, by M. Eoisel. 

The FrencVlinglish and Euglish-Froneh Dictionary (18), 
be^n by the late* Mr. Clifton, and completed by M. Adrieu 
O&naux, boasts itself to bo tho must completi) of Uh liiud, and, 
we are inclined to think, not without reason. Two thousand pages 
of a large imperial octavo size, printed in triple colmunH, give a 
vexy large amount of space; and, so far as we are iihlu to juilge, 
this space is well filled.^ It is hardly pos.sible to criticize a 
dictionary except after having it iu possesaiou and usu fur somo 
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time, and Doring the occssioss on wbieb xilbrenee is unsatis- 
factoiy} but such inspecrion as we have been able to make hsa 
been, on the whole, favouralde. The indnslon of namerona 
teobmcal terms, and of a very large number of phmsea, seems to 
constitute its s^cialty. It ought to be added that MM. Gamier, 
who are famous for brinmng out cheap books, have eorpassed. 
thomselvos hero. It would not be easy to have a btedk tweiitj^- 
francs’ worth of permanently useful printed paper. <# ^ 

La monologue viodeme is a pretty little pamphlet fl 9 ) in which 
M, Ooquelin cadet gives an account in monoWue-form itself of 
the kind of address ho has made so popular. The iUastrationB, 
dmwn in miniature by M. Luigi Loir, are quaint and pleasing. ^ 
Some novels of merit have recently appeared. To l^m, 
according to our custom, with reprints, M. Ohsrpentier has 
issued the cvor-charzuiug Manon Laacaut (30) in his little pocket 
series, and M. Lomorre has republished tho BomoaaaU ( 2 t) of M. 
Ldon OLidel, one of the least eccentric, and pSrbaps the least 
repulsive, of that powerful, but crochetty, writer’s works. The 
foremost place among new books must be given to M. V. Cherbu- 
liez (22), but wo do nut think thafrJVeiVs will add very 

much to tho reputation of tJio author of M6ta Jloldenia, As tho 
title not obscurely indicates, the burning question of. clericals v. 
antl-clericiils furnishes n good deal of the matter of the book. The 
heroine, .letta Miiulabrel, has some of the attractiveness wMch 
seldom fails M. Uherbuliez's heroines, but the other charactera are 
not very interesting, and the story somehow fails to enlist the 
reader’s atluntion ; Hislor Auidlie, Jetta’s aunt, is perhaps the best 
of the povKuiinges. M. Thuodoro de lliiuvillo has paid to the other 
BOX, in entitling and dedicating to them his volume of short tales, a 
compliuK'iit which they ought to be grateful for, though those 
Contra (23) are, to soiuo. extent, rather laa/einnm than pour 
Ira jcHiica JiHea, They are admirably written," in perfectly good 
taste—according to I 'arisian standards, which are not quite the 
same us ours—and seasoned with that humuur which often deigned 
to visit tho cimllcH of tho men who were born in France between 
1800 Hud 1830. To say this is, indeed, only to say that they are 
the work of the author of Lrs Carint.idra aiul IjCV Occidentals, TA 
volume of translations from M. Rangabd (24) will give 
tlioso reader., who “ have ” no mndorn (ireok an opportunity 
of e.«iliiuiiting the justice of M. Clenuadius's recent strictures 
on bis countryman H “ inherent shallowness,” combined as it is with 
Fome merits of style and iiiannur. Lo roman do OnbneUo (25) 
is a disngreeablo btorv, showing no originality of plot or manner, 
and saturated with the kind of soniimcnlal morality or immoral!^ 
which Icavc.^i a b.id tnsle in the moutit. On the other hand, M, 
lluysmans’ book (26), though like most of tho work of tho mem¬ 
bers of tho tribe of Zola, it is equally unpardonable from the point 
of view of art and from that of morals, shows not a little mis¬ 
applied talent. In essence it ia n kind of study after Feducatim 
avnfimnitnlct and, though immensely inferior to that strange book 
in richness of character-drawing and observation of life, it has tho 
ad van! age of greater unity and less length. M. £milo Pouvillon 
litis drawn in Crsettv (27) (which appeared originally ccaufeuiUeton 
in the Trmpe) one of tho best of the studien of Southern French 
pc.n.s.*iiit life which are now eo frequent. The heroine, a shepherd 
girl in tho Ctiuaars, or groat chalk plateau of south-central Franco, 
is very good indeed, and htji* lover Jordi, with his superstition and 
weakness of cliaiactor, if lt'S.'» prepossessing, ia not much less good. 
]M. .Julca de Ulouvet, whoso remarkahle iiovol Le foreatier at- 
tmeted much attention some timo ago, haa followed it up*by a 
kind of parallel study iu Lr tuarinier (28). This time the por- 
SDiiage.'i are drawn not from the inhabitants of tho great forests 
of central Fiance, but from the river-laring population of the 
Loire. I’erhnps the book is hardly orjual to its forerunner, but it 
hurt great merit noiwitlintanding, and tho character of the faij^nl 
widow Maric-Auno is iiovcd and striking enough. 

In Unc femme d'argrnt (29), without exactly exposing himsdif 
to tlio chnrgo of plugiarirtin or imitnlion, M. Hoctor Malot 
lirt.s yoinchow kept very cIobo to tho tracKS of M. Alphonse 
Duudcl. The attached clerk, whose wife at once betrays 
him and spoculatcs on the credit of his connexion with a 
great linaiicial house, is a figure which needs to be mads 
thoroughly sympathetic to bo interesting. But a man of business 
who allows his wife to persuade him that by bargaining she has 
bought things fur about a tenth of their value is not sympathetic, 
because he is too obviously a fool. iSceondea nocs (30) is a some¬ 
what colourless book, neit^her btttier nor worse than the ordinary 
run of French novels, except that it is quite unobjectionable ia 
BLibiect and trcutmrmt morally, and that it is written and imagined 
with rather less skill than most of its fellows. MM. Tissot and 
Amuro appear to bo entering into serious competition with M. 
Jules Verne as purveyors of books of adventure, though they in- 
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{ai) Ijt BouarasaU'. Par Lc^on Oladd. Paru: Lpmerre. 

(sa) Noira ei rouges. Par V. Cherhulioz. Paria: Hacbette. 

(23) Contva pour hsfemmea. Par Th, de Banviile. Paris: Gharpentier. 
(24; 7.c’da, tic, Traduit do A. It. Aangabtl Paris: CalmnnOrL^vy. 

(25) Lv nman dc Gabrie/lr, Par • • • Pari*: Calinanu-Levy. 

(2'3) JCn menage. Piur J. V. HuysmanB. Parin: Charpentier. 

(27) CCsetta. Par F,. Pouvillon. Paris: Lemorro. 

(as} Le maritdtr. Par Jules de Glouvok ParN; (Jttlinanu.I.cvy. 

(29) Umfenma dargeut. Par Hoctor Molut. Paris: Dentu. 
fw) Secondea nopaa. Par Mine. Claire du Cliaudeiicuic. Paris: Plon, 



The Saturday Bevie#. 


^nlge in lese surprlsinff • fliprhta of imagination. The escape of 
■toe Bnasian exiles fiiim' Liberia (3O by way of the Arctic Sea , 
is.s&ir subject of the class, end it Is treated with plenty ot I 

•j^velinesa . ___ J 

, (31) Aveniuret €ls troi$ fuyitift. I’ar V. TJstot ot C. Amt'ro. Paris; 

, psotu. 

NOTICE. 

■ Wif'heff leave to state that %oe dedinc to return rejected Comvmni- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, 
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D ental hospitaIi of xonpon 

MEDICAL SOaOQL. 

Tbo WJNTKH ^SSZON «tU nnnnietMwriu Oetobsr. 

Total Feo for Leoturei and Prsoaoe, cai »•. 

^ T. FRANCIS KEN UNDERWOOD, Dsoi*. 
Den tal llospiial of Lond on. T iolceiter Sguata. ^ 

Council of Krtb College, Sheffield, intend to appoint a 

PRTNCl PAL. who fhall also bo PvoiiwMtr olther in the Lltornry or In tho MephaBieel 
DflNirtmont of the College. 

ThcK Departments will I'amprvhettd rMpoetlvely the following auhjerti i 

1, ('lusdics. History, l.itaraturo, IViltueal F.rcmomyfloral hcleneo. 
a MaUieiiiatlcv, Mw‘haiiif:s, Engintxirlng, Gcology.Thyelcs. 

Applloants are requotted to state In which of these Departments they would be prepared to 
nrt ns Prurudsor, mid wliich uf tho Suhjocts In toat l>e|wrtinuit they would bo proptnd to 
uiuU-rtnke. 

The Salary of tho said Principal will bo £600 per annum, with Uolf the Pees of hie w 

ClUMSOS. , jn 

The Cimnril will only make tlie appointmcnl; in event of eultable randidntee preeenfflKt 
tliLinscIvos. 

f'niiilldatoa are n'qnMlfd to bI'*" full pnrtlciiMal eonewnlog •tee, experlenM, and any 
Arcuirinlcnl difetlnrllond ihry iiiay havoKalned. twitaOr with any ollior Inrtimiuthm likely to 
hHi'cI tho ilceldiun gl the Conned. Tin' iiinncs of Ihreo Rcntlomeii to whom ruietaneos may be 
niudo dhuiild lio izivon. hni no trstimnidnls iiccil tic sent unloM they ore asked for. 

Applications to be sent on or before the kdtb day of April next, to 

ENSOB DHURT. JteeUtrar. 

_Firt h College. Sl ioffii'ld. March SI. IWC__ 

l^OYAL, AGllICULTUilAL bOLLEQE, ClRENOESTEIl. 

J- w For tin* Hclencp nml l*racttco of ARrluulture. 

For intending T.and Owners and OcLiipItT*. J.and AKcnts. Surveyors. (Tuloiilste. Ae. 

Thu il.A.C. Farm, iniiinniiilini; the Cnilvgu. is li mixed form of tthoiit 5fl0 Acres. 

ChttirnieiH tif ('uiiiiinUtv <•/ J/oNiioriiieut—The lUclit Uon. tho Ksrl Of DUCIE, ' 

For Prodjvi tiiu m CoUlkc un*l 1; arm. List of Scholarsidiis, Ihrlcos, INploniiu, *e., Ipply to 
thu I’lUNL'irAI.^ _ __ 

i 7 »KTTES COLLKCnO, EDTNBURG 11 . —EIGHT OPEN 

eC'llOl.A IlSIIirs. Two of £B0. Two of HiO. Two of 130. Two of £80. Examlnatioh In 
July. C'tindnhitcH roiiidlnB in Ktixhmd may ho cxamiuod iu London.—Fur partioolors apply 
to IlKA ii-AlAhTKn . Fctt ui* Collcgf . F dlwhnrgh. 

pHELTIiNiI AM COU.EGE.—TWELVE SOIIOLARSHIPS. 

FWit IKI, r„iir rso. KloLtioD. third Tuesdiiy In May—Apply to the SjcOBRl'Xttt, 

TheColh-gu. Cliultenhnin. _ _ ___ 

PLIFTON (JOLLICGE OLAaSIOAL, MATIIEMATIOAI^ 

vV g,„] natl'Rai, sncNCi-: scnoT.AJtHiiiri«-.NJNE or mon* oihu to Comnetltlon 
flt MiilHii.-uiiKt IHMl, tiiliic (mm iSu (•» i.’<u u ) lar. wliu'h ma} be inerfased Iniin aspoulal land 
til i!Hi u yunr In caocd ot .Suliiihim hn rc-i|niru it.-J’ urihcr particulars from tho UKAb-MASTlcn, 
iw hi I'liKT.vjtt. the ('oili'ge, CliHini. ftnslul. ___ 

't:{().ssali 7 ~S(Uio()l^entran 6 e boiiolarships.— 

A w q'uI !■ e In In* eumni-trd for. Jim« Sh. Value from 70 Gntiiens (»H>v<!rlntf Kchool Font td 
£i'0. Aizi'H iinilfi 1G oni] l.'ij. ( iinfliclalednn*.v lir exnmini'ii ut Itossidl or Oxford.as prefozred. 


A E V E R N 


0 O L L E G E. 


Tho NEXT TFUM will hegln on Tuesday. May 10. 


D over coll e g e. 

Prcudcnt-^trl GllANVILLE. K.G. 

A t liaiKl and nnnihrr now Itoardlna Uoiidi; have recently hecn ciiinpleted. Eiioh Boarder 
will now have a Mqiariite llt-ilrooiii. 

'J'lie8nili»)iieelhr<.'wo|x’r'ii Jlill.eiitrics for Woolwich, Sandhurst. &c.. have been obtained 
> during the lust year. 

Tijilioi) from 13 to IH (fiilneini. Bnanl. X4S Gs. 

For iiurtli-nlnrs apply to the Ituv. W. llici.i.. .M.A., tho ITcnd-Moster, or tV. KnooicKB, Etan 
the tluiiurnry .Serretary. 

KIliSETNimriT and Junior 

Departmciitd. The Suntor Department it divided into f'ladiieal and Modem nldoa. Tlio 
hUM.Mbit 'I'KRM eoiniiu’ncc’4 Saturday, Aiirllau.—Apphcatiuiid for adnilsslon to lai luadu to 
thv IIead-Mahtku. 


"nORfi’S GREAT WORKS, “ OnRJST LEAVING the TSLE of WIGHT ruOPRtETARY COl.IiEGE, RYDE- 

J-T 7I.ArrOtl1VM,‘'**CIIUTeTtCNTKUINOJRnirRAl.l';M.‘' .n.l “ MOSKSIIKFOIIU Rrr. Canmi TKRROAT.r.. M.A., New roltrsr, o.ftwd. 

ANNUAL SriUNG of Ti'iyh-claee 

PICTDHE.S by BRITISH and lOHF.IGN AllTIh'J S. inrliidfoK I'nifendor l.l'Ol'<*i,i» Sloanltr* iteeiviil tiy the lleiifl-MnNter iiud liy Air. 11. Wkiu. 

CABI« AlUliLHIl’a MlctuK, "An hneuiiipmeiit outMile t'inin. ‘ id KUW Dl’LM, ul AllTHUU SU.MMKIt TEW-M eoiiiitii iifi's Apitl id. 


CABI« MuliLRli'a iilcturv. "An Kneuiiipmeiitoutsiilet'lnin." ia KUW Dl’LM, ul AllTilUH 
A SO N'S OA LLE RV. lliiyniaike t. Ai hiuidinii. U. _ _ 

^&REN 0 H' gallery,* jyo Pali Mall.—Tbe fwi.'NTY- 

EBIGIITII ANNUAL LXlfJBLTTON of FlG'J'UBKS by Artisli of the Coiitinrntnl 
Rehools (InejudlnB Portmita uf the Kiplit Hon. W. L. tiliiilRtniie, I'rlneu llidnnirek, fount 
Moltk e. Dr. Deliingf r, and oth er works b y Frmix I jcialxich ). NOW O Fb'N. A diiiiMsion, Is. 

T>6 yAL literary EUND. —Tho NINETA^-SEOOND 

•LV ANNIVEIISAIIY DINNER Will taka place in WlUis's Itoonis, on Wednesday, 

^"^UUExtollenoy the Ho*. JAMES TUTSKEbL LOWELL, tinited btates Mlutetar, 
hi the i:huJr. 

a, First Xurt (/iSi«u aiv/«. 

John Hard, Esq. Jnstin Al'Carlhy. F,dq.. Af.P. 

llnv, \V. F. Ilalcman. StJh- Wiliruil U . AlarshnII, Ksii. 

J)r. Lionel Beale. Af.DTF.R.S. Sir Tlifpdoro Martin. K C.B. 

3. i*. Iknjainin. Esq., MaI. Jinn. Itunald JA‘i.lie*Mtl%tyic. 

Gcom Bentley, Esq. duniiiH H. Morgan. Emci 

WllUnni IJlackwooo, Esq. Samuel Morlcy, Kmi.. Al .1'. 

Rev. Dr. Vlalkle. ^ Jt. H. i;. Mowbray, Ea<|. 

lieiiry A. Bright, Esn., M.A. .John Murray, Esq., Jun. 

J. Jemmett JJruwuc, Lsq. Sir Tlinnias Nulsnii. 

D. C. Bmilger, Esq. l-'reilerlu rtiivry. Esq., V.r.S.A. 

Walter B. fhusels. Esq. W. 1< raser line, Ksq. 

Tho Earl of Ucsort. Efigur ItudwiM, Esq., Q.C. 

Bidiert Dyer. Esq. lieu Augustus Snin, Esq. 

Joseph Ellis, Esq. llerUn t C. Saimrli-rt,. En|., Q.C. 

John Evans, Esq., F.R.S., D.C.L. George W. HinalU-.i, F.m|. 

Robert Frcomon.Esq. IacsIIu Stephen, Esq.. M.a. 

Thomas Dixon Galrnn. Emj. HunscII Hlurgls, Esq. 

John Henry Grain, Esq. Sir Itluham Temple, Bart., G.C.S.l, 

W. J. Hnppin, Ewi. AKVeil Teiinison. Etui 

Thomas Hughes, E^., Q.C. Geo. Otlu '1‘rGVclynii. r.sq., M.F. 

Henry Irving, Esq. Nluholaa TrUhner, I-Nq, 

IauuU J. Jemunas, Esq. Kev. Henry Wnev, M.A. 

lilanehnrd Jerrold, Esii. lion. Lewta Wingflvid. 

tJeorge II. ].A)ugmaii,]Saq. Edniuild Yates, Esq. 

doliu T. Lord, Esq. 

The Second List of Stewards will be puhllalicd newt week. 

7 Ad elpW Terruae, W.C. OCT AVIA N BLE WITT. 5’eerrtorj/. 

TNSTmTT 10 ^^ ofN aval AROHITJOCTS.—SESSION Tsftl. 

in»o MEETTNOS will he held on April 0,7, and S, In tho Hall of tho Society of Arts, 
IH-rmiailon of tbe Councni, TJie Right Hmi. the Earl of BAVPINS. 

Chair. For Cards of Adinlsslon aiqily to the SKoaCTAur, 

mgE HIWiElVr' LE 0 TUHK, 1 (W 1 .—a” COURSE of SIX 

.LEC;runi:S, Growth ofltcliglun as IllustraUtVlw Buddhism,** 

d by Mr. Milt ."t DAVIDS, nt St. George's Ifall, Laugbam nooe. at Five 
yn opn .Uii tlif r.illowlng dgyii. vig., Tiii-ndRy. April 811 . and dvo following 
l®*b, Htli, 34t^ and May .'list. Admission to tbe Couno of LeeturM will 
witoont pfyfoc nt. Forsonv desirous of attending the Lectures on roquestcil 
WiLhiAMB it Noiuiars, 14 Henrietta fitrent, 
indiwsoDit ns possihlo otter Uiatitato Tiakele 
II oecommodate. _ 


JIfof/vrn .Vof"—H aicolij R. IJiniWMC, Ti. A , .St. Juliii's fulleze, Camht.Mge. 

Most hcnllhv sitnnllnii. Swimming anil Gynmnstirs tauijlil. Kuequet and Firos Courts. 
JloaiiU-rs Ki'i-ivi-d hy (lie lleinl-Mniiter iiud liy Mr. It. Wkiu. 

Sll.M.MKIt TEW-M eoiiiitiiiifi's Apiil !l". 

bor term', apply 0i the IJlao-.Mam'Kii, Isle of Wight rnllcgc, Tlyde, or to the Socictary, 
Tkkvok W. Gwkv. Eisq.. 'I’lu fiittii,'''i, Mviville Sti'Ott. Hyde. 

QiT'KlVMlfND’S OOLLEG'e 7 SALLsiiURY. — A HIGH- 

1'-^ CLASS SCHrtfiL for B(»NS of GENTLEMEN. Tl-e nllalons trolnlng la n}iou 
deilnitr- GJmrch prijifJjjles, Boys are F.iliieuterl with iniicli earo and thoroughness. Tho}' 
n'veivc Individual tcuililng and help wherever necdod. Oiiinlidutes for Matriculation at tlio 
Uriivi’isities nto B|ieeinll> pn'ijareiJ. Terms, xr.'* a year.—Fur relercticos,proipcctuf, ot any 
furliier iini'tk'ularN, apply to the Warden, Rev. G. U. BoUUNJt, D C.L. 

A RINOIKIN SCHOOL, Berks (Six miles from Oxford).— 

TIiIh old Foimilntliiii (1.1113) has complete now hiii'iillugs In fine position. University and 
other Heluilardiiiis. _AiMily to Kcv. E. S UMMU Us. IIoad-Mueitor. 

^rRATFC)RlM 3 N-'AVON.^iu COLLEtJE SCHOOL. 

^ Tho Warden. KlCLlAUD F. CUIIRV, M.A., is nsiisted by Seven Kealilent Graduata 
Musters. Special alh'iitiun paid to Mmlern I.angunges. Closslenr and Modem HIdM. junior 


niuluui. Fives Courts, i 


Tarins. fiOandfiilGiiiiieits. Apply to tho V 


PUEPARA'ITON for SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, and 

C'OOFKIt'S lllLL.—Individual Tuition. Special attmtluii paid to the speaking of 
Modern Languages.—For terms, address Mr. E. VtuAi., RosavtUo, Faragon Grove, baruton, 
j burrey. _ ____ 

jpAitSIIALTON HOUSE SCHOOL, Siirroy—BOYS carefully 

_preparedf oT C i vil an d Military Exami nations, __ 

army entrance EXA~lVnNATION. 3 rThere.is a DopaS- 

ment in rnniiGxIon with ULAlllLDDQE HGlfOOIv, Folmont Station, N.B.. for 
nrepnrinu FUFILS lur (he nhove Exuiiilnaltons. All tho Candidates iinaluillng.1. M. HoIdmw. 
llrslluDeci-inber ExaniinatimOsvnt im for Woolwich hi iHigi have passfql. Aiicclal advan¬ 
tages. AlrcitCe iVooi town lilc, and Individual preparation.—For full particulars apply to tho 
IIKAI^MASI^U^__ , ire- # 

QEASlDE.-^rRiOPARATION for lli'rfUBLICJ SfUlOOLS. 

^_ For Terms apply locC. 11. Ros g, M.A.. Cnnyng hani IlOHse. Itamsgate. 

n^DUCATJON."—0 iiRMANY, TONN-on-the-Rhinea — The 

.1-4 FrltnlcInKTTNDE receive a limited nnnibor of VOUNO LADIES. Homo comforts.- 

liest mastera, unexeeptmnuhie reli renccs. Fi Kulcln KUNDE v» 111 he In Txmdon front 

until till - aotli. Da ily Interviews fl-om ten to four, at the Q rosvenor Hotel, Viotoria Sti^o. 

QOllOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 34 Lad- 

[ broU Gardens, Ktiisiiiatoti Park, W.-PrMuirntloiis for the Unlrenlty Exototna- 
tloiis. Plan of teucUnq Niinllv to tlintof the High Hchooli. First profossm radwgtl- 
flented governessTN. Fartirnlar attention to diet and hygiene. Terms moikrate.-3^ 

*" *'*”at«w. w 
mvilM"pUPiL;^VIRaiNIA.—Aa ENGLISH GENTLE* 
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THE LAND BILL. 

I^HE enterprise of thafc organ of the London press Tvbicli 
JL apparently oombines Conservative principles with a 
friendship for Mr. Ciumderlain, and the natural emnla. 
tion of less favoured newspapers, furnished the curious 
with something like a notion of Mr. Gladstone's Land Bill 
oonaiderably in advance of the legitimate edition, if, as 
ts rumoured, some twenty or thirty drafts of the mou.sarc 
have, at different timG.s, been submitted to the Cabinot, an 
abundant ohoice of rejected or approved versions must 
have been at the command of Ministor.s anxious to make 
friends of the mammon of unrighteousness. Mr. Glad¬ 
stone's own stutomout of course relegated nil tIic.so 
into the position of mero euriositios ; nor can it bo s.aid 
that some, at least, of them wore beyond tho roach of a 
daring conjeoturo made by a person well acquainted 
with the subject. Tho Irish land quc.stion has been so 
thoroughly discussed for ihb last year, the limits within 
which tho Government could hope to carry their own 
party with them have been so clearly indicated, that a 
clever gnosser might well have elaborated a draft noarly a.s 
true to the accepted mcasnro as oitbor of those with 
which the Standard^ tho Timos^ and the Vaihj News 
favoured thoir readers on Wednesday and Tliursday 
morningi,^ 

it had lieon shrewdly conjectured that, in tho first place, 
the measure would involve not a little of tho process 
familiarly known as giving with ono hand and taking 
back with the other; and that, in the second place, it 
would be capable of very different representation ac¬ 
cording to the terms used. Theso expectations were 
falRllod. To put the matter as briefly as it can bo put, the 
tenancy of farms in Ireland of less than 150L valuation is 
beucoforth to be, not tenancy at will, or under contract 
freely made, but an endless series of fiftccn-yoar Icase.s. 
More precisely, the landlord is to take, in exchange for tho 
fee-simple, a perpetual but variablo rent-charge, fixed at 
intervals of fifteen 3'cars by a Commi-ssion. Further, 
though the tenant is bound to pay this rent-charge, not to 
dilapidate, not to sublet, and so forth, failnre to fulfil 
thew conditions docs not reinstate the landlord in bis 
property, but merely substitutes another tenant, tho 
defaulter receiving tho price of his right. It is only 
at the magic periods of fifteon years that oven pre¬ 
emption is allowod to tho owner of tho soil, though 
he has certain rights of choice in rofercnco to in¬ 
coming tenants by assignment. On tho other hand, tho 
tenant is absolutely bound to tho statutory covenants, 
snob as they are, and may bo driven to a forced sale of his 
holding if bo breaks them. This relation of landlord and 
tenant, with tho establishment of the Land Court, or Com¬ 
mission which is to arbitrate between the two, to decide 
on fair rent, on compensation, and so forth, make np the 
rAially impoi’fcant provisions of the moosnre, the rest being 
mainly explanatory and additional. Practically the Bill 
throws tho soil of Ireland into the hands of tho Land 
Comtnission, who assign it to the tenants, charged with a 
cortaiu .annuity, to bo revised at intervals, to the landlord. 
No .mvosion of tho rights of property could possibly be 
greater than this in theory, though many smaller invasions 
might have inflicted more pecuniary loss on tho landlords, 
and'most certainly might have given tho tenant more of 
W'Uat he profc8.scs to wish for—absolute indopondcxioe. 
Thus very different descriptions of tho schomo aro po.s- 


siblo. Those who wish to make the most of tho con¬ 
cessions to Irish ideas put in the forefront tho rocognition of 
tho property of tho tenant in his holding—a property of 
which, lot it be remembered, tho proposers of thet present 
measure denied the cxistonco ten years ago, and which 
was not fully recognized even by the Compensation for 
Disturbnnco Act of la.st year. The same persons insist 011 
tho embodiment of tho principle of tho three F's, Had 
theso points been conceded without limitation, it would 
havo been impo.ssible for any English landowner for 
very shame to havo voted for tho Bill, The limiiatioui) 
actually introduced put a very ilifferent complexion on 
tho matter. Tho provisions of tho Bill, elaborate an 
they are, and grievously and unneces.sarily as they in- 
tfu'foro with the rights c»f property, stop fur short either 
of the full recogriitiqn of tho property of tho tenant,or of 
the principle of the three F’s. That is to say, tho recog' 
nition of tlio right of property in tho tenant is aecompauioil 
by a recognition of a right of expropriation in the landlord 
(though that right'dies and revives in tho most complioated 
and unnatural fusliion), and tho three F’s are conceded only 
with limitations which deprive them of all thoir sweetness 
tho Land League. It has beon not inaptly remarked that, 
while the Irish contention is for absolute fixity of tenorc, 
first of all with fair rents and free sale imposed os a sort 
of corollary, the Govomment meosore puts free sale first 
of all, fair rents next, and concedes fixity merely as a con,* 
soquonco of compliance with the conditions of these. Tho 
differenco is not. trivial, it is vital. The only rights that 
tho Irish tenant of the ill-conditioned sort cares for 0(0 
the right not to pay rent, the right to subdivide, the right 
to lot on cbnacre, tho right to dilapidate, and all the otuoi* 
rights, or rather wrongs, which the Bill refuses him. Ho 
has, in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a thou¬ 
sand, the fixity of tonuro which the Bill grants him, whiio 
he enjoys in addition incidental advantages of which tho 
Bill will almost certainly deprive him. Conjecture as to 
tho working of any land measnro i Ireland—whore, aa 
a rule, land mcasnres do not workK^&H—may^soom to 
bo rash. But, while it is possible tha^waste land* cnltiya* 
tion and tho buying np and snbdiuuon of pi'Opecflies 
may succeed In acclimatizing that phoftx the contented 
and prosperous small farmer, tho iu^ession produced 
on the miud by reading the provisions of the mea.saro 
as they apply to existing holdings is that a great con¬ 
solidation and diminution of small truancies will take 
place if anything takes place. Tho small men, incorriglblo 
in thoir backwardness and no longer helped by their land¬ 
lords* long-.snffering, will go out; their moneyed neigh- 
bonrs, cureless of tho curses on land grabbling, will take 
their place. This, at least, wonld bo the almost certain 
result of tho free working of the Bill as it stands, a freedom 
of working which, perhaps, it is not very likely to enjoy. 

It must not, however, be supposed that because tho Bill 
is almost certain to disappoint those who want in Ireland, 
and because its concessions are in many respects illnsor^q 
it is any the more likely to conciliate those who have. 
They are, indeed, robbed loss than they may have ex¬ 
pected to bo robbed. They aro not asked to give their 
coat in addition to their cloak, and, in a money point 
of view, supposing thorn to ho hard-hearted enough 
to take full advantage of >the Aci>, they might bo tho 
gainers. But tho inroad on the principles of property is 
so great, tho meddling with simple relations of demand 
and supply so mischievous, tho intrusion of tho »Sfcato in 
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SnattesB wliore the Stnto Imx nothing to do so hoavilj 
fraught, with difiastrous conscqucnccH, that tlio incasnro 
fhhy wijll seem to tliem more objcctionaldo than one of 
more positive confi.seai ion. The resignation of tlio Duke of 
* AiirtTLi, exprosFfhs this feeling hoyond all doabt. The Bill 
might Iinve for its short title “ A Bill for fbu IVomotioii of 
“ Litigotion in Jrelanil.’* It is clearly to the interest of the 
rernlritiantand dishonest tenant to throw bimsclf at every 
]io.^si))le occasion cm the protection of tlio Lancl Court or 
l/:c Land Comuii.ssion, Ah a tuan of Ktraw, or a man with 
Lis wheat carefully thrashed out and garnered safely ont 
ol' reach, ho has nothing to fear, and ho has a good deal to 
gaininthoway of ]»opularsyinpalliy, revengeof tbo harassing 
kind on bis landlord, and not improbably a bumper coni> 
icnaation to start him comfortably olsowliore. Tbo evils 
ikely to result from all this in such a country as Ireland 
are self-evident, even if experience did not tciach them. 
]<ord Leitrim’s chief, if not his only, crime in the eyes of 
liis moi'dei’erH was that ho availed himself at vast trouble 
and expense of tbo rights given him by the Act of 1870 to 
froo bis property from the servitudes which that Act im- 
poBcd, This more mlscbiovous measure is described 
by tlio Bnpporlcrs of the Government as one rocogiiiiiing 
the partuorsbip of landlord and tenant, and Mr. Glao- 
STONR accords a more or less acquiescent reference 
to this description. The indignation of the ono part¬ 
ner at being got rid of by the other is likely to 
lie much moro grievous than the indignation of a mere 
debtor at being made to pay his debt. It is impossible, of 
course, to criticize oiriiaud all tlio details of so complicated 
a measure. But it nmy bo said to suffer from tho initial 
j.nd radical delect of igriciing tho cause of tbo evil in 
Ireland, and thus of applying a totally inapplicable rcniody. 
I'^’oe contract and sti ict admini.siraiion of n simple law uro 
wb:it Ireland requires; elabonibdy restricted contract and 
complicated law, cerbiin to bo loosely administered, are 
what tho Government gives it. 


LORD B 15 .\CONSFIELIV 3 lulxESS. 

whole English nation, high and low, rich and 
JL poor, Consorvativo and Liberal, has been watch¬ 
ing for many days, with genuine anxiety and siiicero 
sympathy, the shifting phases of Lord Beacunsfiuld’s 
iilncsB. Lord Beaconsimeld was for some days ill 
without alarming his lricnd.s or his medical adviser, and 
without there being anything xnoro to communicato than 
■that he could not leave home. Then the symptoms grew 
worse, and approbenHion was excited. I’lio symptoms 
were only thoso with which tho.so who knew him wore 
fumiliar; but ho could 110 long(T shako off the begiunings 
of danger wdth tho onso and vigour of other days. One 
day this symptom seemed passing away, and another day 
that symptom seemed less grave; but there was no com- 
menceineut of general recovery, and the most that could 
.be said was that Lord Beaconsfiei.o was no w'orse. To u 
certain extent the mind can keep the body going, and tho 
wonderful montal energy of Lord Beaconskield imparted 
sornetbing of its own strength to a frame that was grow¬ 
ing weaker. At last tho iihysicians have had to announce 
that tho weakness has iiicreusod so much that the linger 
is now very great. Two or three days ago there was a 
temporary rMly, but then came a relapse, and, although 
tile remedies used were temporarily effectual, the strength 
grow less. When, after many days of suffering and of 
alternate access and snbHldcnc&'*'V>f acuto pain, there is 
shown a general lowering of strength in a man of seventy- 
five, there is not, in ordinary caBe.s, much room for hope. 
Lord Beaconsfield, however, is an exceptional man, and 
life has so strong a hold when there is so unusual a power 
of intellect and will, that there may bo in his case a larger 
po.ssibiiity of escape, even when danger seems most 
imminent. 

It is iTnpo.sRiblo that tho illness of Lord Beaconsfield 
should not bring to mind the illness through which Mr. 
Gladstone pu'^Hcd Inst summer. There was the samo fear 
of a great naiional loss, and the same desiro to give ex¬ 
pression to natural feeling, irrespectivo of class or party. 
It was then Lord Beaconsfield who was inquiring after 
3 fr. Gladstone, and it is now Mr. Gladstone who is in¬ 
quiring after Lord Beaconsfield. It is only second- 
rate, men and short-higbted men who whisper to them¬ 
selves that their path would he smoother if their rival 
was Qot of the way. On the contrary, it is easy 


to see that, to tho feW men who ever attain the first 
rank in politics, it is an indisputable gain that they 
should have to work in the face of an equal. They have 
necessarily to encounter opposition, ai^ they know that 
the opposition of a first-rate opponent is never like that of 
a Bccond-rato opponent. It has different qualities in 
itself, and it has this essential feature of differenoe—-that 
it is made by a man of national ominenee* A first-rate 
statesman is a statesman who has got a hold on the 
nation; and, if ho opposes, ho opposes with all the 
advantages of tho hold that he has gained. To be 
able to gauge adequately tho wishos of tho nation is 
one of the primary duties of tho leading adviser of the 
Crown, and ho is aware that the wishea of a great 
rival are suro to he the wishes of at least a large 
portion of tho nation. It is not merely that his rivalj, 
reflects the wishes of thoso who follow him, but that 
ho by his eminence determines thoso wishes. To him it 
iH given to create opinion os well as to formnlato it. There 
is a feeling widely spread, perfectly natural and perfectly 
legitimate, that what a man of real ominenee thinks must 
have something in it. For tho basis of the eminence of 
statesmen is the conviction they have inspired that they 
have a right to bo eminent. And tho test of eminence is 
that their loss, possible or actual, is spontanGously treated 
by every ono as a national loss. They can say things 
and do things that other men cannot say and do, 
and the nation refiects with pain what it would be 
to bo for over without this amount of stimulus and 
guidance. The nation, too, is proud that it has pro¬ 
duced such men, and has gradually worked out a state 
of things in which they have had an ample field of 
showing what is in them, and of obtaining the recognition 
they de.scrvc. On jiropor occasion, this Feeling triumphs 
in England over the littlenc.S8 of party ; or, ra&er, it may 
be said that tho best party men have at such times nothing 
<if the littleness or tho bitterness of party. When Sir 
Stafi'okj) Korthcote said that bo had listeued with admi¬ 
ration to Mr. GiiADS'i one’s speech on the Irish Laud Bill, 
ho was actnated by tho same feeliDg which makes mon of 
all parties call to hear the latest news of Lord Beaconsfield. 

Tho precise kind of eminoneo gained by the few states¬ 
men who deserve to be called eminent varies enormously. 
Bitt w^as very different from Fox, and Lord Beaconsfield is 
very differont from Mr. Gladstone. Except that tlioy are 
men of groat intellectual power, they have hardly any¬ 
thing in common. But it may b(3 remarked that all real 
political eminence implies mnoli more than mere intel¬ 
lectual power. It implies great moral qualities and the 
faculty of conceiving or prcKcntiiig new ideas. Very 
often the leading idea such u man impresses on the 
nation may seem scarcely an inlellcctnal one at all, al- 
thouj^h it is in a great mciisnre by tho force of iulellect 
that it is impressed. Perhaps it may bo said, without ilie 
risk of epigrammatic exaggeration, that the leading 
idea of Lord Beaconsfiei.d lias been that of making 
the Conservative party just and England great, while 
that of Air. Gladstone has been that of making England 
just and tbo Liberal party grc'at. Ideas of this sort might 
present themscives to numbcrlo.ss minds in a vague in¬ 
effectual way, but it is only when great men seize on 
them that they become living and actual, and form part 
of tho common stock of national thought. And into the 
conception of tbo eminence wliich is attached to leading 
statesmen thcro necessarily enters tho memory of their 
personal career. They are admired not only for what they 
are, but for having bocomo what they ore. Their difficnl- 
ties, their dangers, their opportunities are taken into account. 
And in this respect Lord Beaconsfield stands unrivalled. 
No ono of his eminence has ever surmounted snub 
great obstacles. Of no ono else can it bo said, in anything 
llko the same degree, that he started with everything 
against him, and ended with everything with him. His 
illness has interested every one, bccauso it was felt that it 
might bo the end of not only a great, but a marvellous, 
career. The time has not come, and we trust it may bo 
distant, when it will be opportune to recall in what way 
his career has been marvellous; but the general seuse that 
it has been marvellous is everywhere present, ami colours 
every thought which the iutelligence of his illness 
awakens. 
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BUSSIAN BEFOBM. 

f J'ifMlii Bmperor of Russia may probably begin bis 
• 1 - with a serious desxro to improve tbo condition 

of bis snbiectB. Any effort which he makes for the pur¬ 
pose win lie regarded with sympathy and good will; nnd, 
it may bo added, that eventual success would bo attended 
not only with approving recognition, but with gonnino 
surprise. At the end of the last century, and at still later 
periods, there was a popular belief in all European 
countries that political freedom was the proper remedy of 
almost all existing evils; and the example of Eng¬ 
land hod produced nnlimited confidenco in tho effi- 
oienoy of representative institutions. It cannot bo 
said that the constitutional experimenfs which have 
consequently been tried have wholly failed ; but tho en¬ 
thusiasm with which they woro once regarded hus in 
great measure subsided. Eow political theorists would 
now nnticipato unmixed good from tho ostabliBhraout 
of a Russian Parliament, though there seoms to bo no 
other alternative to the continuance of absolute monarchy. 
In Russia the aristocracy possesses little influence, and 
there is no important middle class. Tho peasantry would 
take no interest in any legislation which was not ex¬ 
clusively directed to the improvement of* their own con¬ 
dition, probably at the expense of tho larger landowners. 
Tho numerons and powerful olficiul classes, and the netnal 
and former students of the Universities, supply no snflicient 
materials for a constitutional system. On the whole, tho 
best instrument of ilussian progress is probably a wise 
and bencficont iSovoreign. In bo vast an Empire, power, 
whatever may be its nature or origin, must bo concen¬ 
trated in tho hands of the Govern men I, as long ns the 
people are not suffioiontly advanced to dispense, like the 
Americans, with almost all internal eonti*ol. 'Pho task of 
reform in Russia is rendered more arduous by tho impos¬ 
sibility of ascertaining the real desires of the nation. '.I’lio 
revolutionary doctrines and jiracticcs of Niliilists and 
other conspirators fiirriisli no suflicient clue to tho causes 
of rlisconttuit, or to the po.saiblo rernodies. Tho outrages 
which hav€> culminated in the Tum^der of the late 
would, even in a free country, justify excepl.ional legisla¬ 
tion, and even the temporary concession of dictatorial 
power to tbo Government. 

participation of some persons of birth and education 
in revolutionary movements probably indicates impatiiinoo 
of tho compulsory inaction and obscurity to which aspiring 
minds are rcducucl under a levelling despotism; hut the 
KihiJisls have never affected to desire the estjihlislnncnt of 
limited monarchy, or even of an orderly republic. It is use¬ 
less to make concessions to agitators who openly <lcrnaiid 
the subversion of society. To tho majority of miikjoutents 
tho Qovornmont and tho Impi-rial aulliority are represented 
by tho police. There can be no doubt that many acts of 
violence have h(?en committed in revenge for iutolcraMo 
ijruolty and oppression; but tho evil reproduces itself 
bceauHO it is necessary to use ai-hitrary ineasiires against 
unscrupulous conspirators. The E-Mi’Tiuoii cannot disban«l 
tho force on which alom? lie rolie.s for personal security 
nud for tho protection of life and property, and tho 
modoration of a police nccc.'Jsanly iiivcutcd with Invgfs 
powers cannot always be; iiisunjd. It is not ev(Ui po.s.sibie 
to guard against treachery or incsipneity among tlie 
guardians of society. Assassins avo nlinost always niov(i 
than a match for tho police, and tlicj soiuclimes 
possass accomplices in their ranks. Tho be.st precaution 
against abuse of power is tho appointment of honest 
and prufilent directors of tho police force, and until 
lately it was believed that GenoiMl Lrua.s Miiltkoit 
bad been mox’o suooessful than his predecessors. U is not 
known whether thp present EMPEitou reposes ilio same con¬ 
fidence with his father in tho iovalty and capacity of tho 
late Minister of the Interior. The powers of the police 
cannot for the present ho advautagoously restricted; but 
tbo vigilance of tboir superiors may perhaps rcatmin iheui 
from the oxcesseB which have aggravated their unavoidable 
unpopularity. 

To foreigners, or at least to Englishmen, it appears 
atrango tliat the assail^ants of the Ilussian Govovnnicnt 
dwell but little on the system of military service 
which might well bo doomed an intolerable grievance. 
Tho nominal army of the Empire numbers about 
two milliouH; and tho force in actual sorvico is 
utterly disproportionate to any legitimate purposes. 
The rural population, which supplies tho bulk of recruits, 


is by no means of a warlike character, though the soldiers, 
when they arc onoe enlisted, possess many military quali¬ 
ties. * The compulsory withdrawal from their homes and 
their ordinary oconpations of many hundreds of thonsands 
of young and able-bodied men infiiots muoh suffering 
on themselves and their families; but the conscription i» 
seldom mentioned as one of tho causes of popular dis¬ 
content. It is possible that the peasants themselves, if 
they had opportunities of expressing their feelings, 
might complain of enormous military cstablishmeuts 
TTiainbiincd in imitation of more civilized nations. 
Tho Emperor Alexanoeu TIT. was supposed before 
his accession to incline to a policy of aggression 
whiclf would require tho contimianoo of tho present 
establLshrnont of tho army. On tho other hand, tho 
Emi'EKOk has already begun to rcduco the expenses of 
government; and tho reduction of ilie army would bo an 
obvious Hourco of economy. Unless now enterprises of 
conquc.st are undertaken, thortJ can ho no reason for incur¬ 
ring exccKsivo oxr>enso in military jirop.arations. Against 
foreign attacks Rn.ssia is practically securcMl ; and tho 
forces employed in thooxLcnsiouof Iut dominion in Central 
Asia tiro not immoriciilly largo. No otJior great Conti¬ 
nental State could so easily rorluco it^ armaments; but 
no such policy is likely to ho pursiit'd in any part 
of tbo Continent. 1 ’ho public opinion of Europe, o-xclufl¬ 
ing Jhiglaiid, is likoly for Ttmny yeavij to favour uni- 
vtT.Kal military service; and tho only Slate which in 
unwilling or unable to follow tho example of the rest is 
exposed to their contomptiious criticism. Ono of Ihoso 
periodicals which vio with ono another in tho selection and 
corresponding Ircainiont of di.sTjrceablo topics contains 
an clnhorato essay by a German Staff olfieer on the military 
inipoleiico of England. ^I'licro i.s no doubt that a million 
of eonsoript.s nro mr»re than .a maitdi lor a tenth part of 
ilicir Jiniuber of volunteers ; but iLc Gernian writer anti 
the ])atriotic editor who perhaps sympsiLliizcs with his 
forcbotiings «u*o prematiiro in ammuncing tho facility of 
o(!(;np} iiig Ijoudon with an army of only 50,000 men, allor 
the disptu sion of a fleet which is described as scanty anil 
weak. Jtnssia is safe not only against a second capluro 
of Moscow, but against tbo prufes.siuual scorn of Conti¬ 
nental firo-caters. 

There is somo reason to believe that the Empkeou is for 
the pre.sent indisposod to external ad ventures. Tho sus- 
yiimsion of tlie Rnssinu advam-o towards tho Afghan 
l)order ^irobahly irnplu's a desire to iacilitato tho with¬ 
drawal of the Indian troops within the former frontier. At 
Constantinople and at Athens the rejjre.scntativos of Russia 
are Rnf)pc)Kcd to have supportcil tho compromise which 
has already been accepted by Turkey; and it is to tho 
French and English Govornments alone that a rumour 
which may prol)abIy bo unfounded, uttribuLca tho strnngo 
project of a fresh naval dc‘m on strut ion in favour of Greece, 
fl’ho funiily cfmnexiou between the E.urKtjna and 
tl>o Pf.’iNCii OP Wales, and tlm friendly feelings 
which are thought to exist in consequence, may perhap.s 
not ho wholly without a hem ll(‘i:il influence. It may 
bo hoped that the report of the eniplnymerit of Count 
ScnouvALOiT in diplomatic transactions i.s well founded. 
No ether Itiissian statesman has been so consistent or so sue- 
ccssTul in the promotion of a paeilii; fxdiey. Hi.s exclusion 
from active service sineo his reitnll from tho Emlia.ssy to 
England may juivliaps have re.sullcil from tho di.ssuti.s- 
fiuiion of Prince GuIWOIIAkupp witli his eondiiet at tho 
lle’ lin Ctjngress. The interests of fieaco will bo furthered 
liy tiio liiial retiremmit of tlio aged CjlAXcnLLOll. Jlo 
must ho allowed tho credit of havitig raised his country by 
an aggressive policy to a eommanding position. Hia suc- 
ce.ssor may bo rnoro beiietieiiilly oiigaged in tho less 
ambitions cntorpriRO of securing tranquillity while tho 
EjirKiior. is engaged with internal im[»rovcmcnts. It i-s 
diflicult to define tho reforms whioU may bo possible or 
oxpediont, but it may bo assumed that something will ho 
done. 


THE BUDGET. 

LTHOUOH Mr. Glap.sto\e has for once fr.amed an 
uiianibition.s Budget, his explaSmtion of its provi.sions 
illustrated as fully as on any previous occasion his woiuler- 
ful power of mastering and reproducing comjilicated st.'ifce- 
meiits of figure.s and facts. On one point alone ho confessed 
ail ignorance which lie appears to share ivith tho wliolo 
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staff of the revenue departmonis. While he modifies the 
duty on mum, he is unable to explain the nature of that 
mysterious liquor. Ah it probably contains alcohol, the 
OuANCKhLOR of the hj'xciiEQULR takes care that it shall, 
through any oversight, not enjoy an ‘mmunity which is 
denied to similar beverages. An uninstructod visitor to 
the gallery might have mistaken Mr. Geaustonr for a 
brewer while he expatiated on the comparative value of 
tlio materials of beer. It seems that, in consequence of tho 
ab )]itionof IheMalt-duty, brewers have learndd to substitnto 
for barley, not merely oats, but maize, relieved by an in¬ 
genious process from an inconvenient suporfinity of oil. 
Mr. GLAnsroNR has even discovered that the residue of the 
maize, treated according to the improved method, ib addi¬ 
tionally nulritiouB to cattle. Tbe barley-growers who for 
half a century grumbled with mild obstinacy against tho 
Malt-tax will derive but little satisfacLion from Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s eulogy on oats and maize. The brewers, also, still 
maintain their contention that they have been wronged 
by tho measure of last year ; but Mr. Gladkionk was jus- 
tided in his statement that tho effects of the change are 
not 3'et fully disclosed. An excise duty on the materials 
of an important manufacture was more vicious in 
principle than a tax on tho fiuisliod product; and it is 
admitted by general consent that bec'r is a proper 
Bubjoct for taxation. With the wino duties, on which 
he had dwelt largely in last year’s Budget’s spoecli, 
Mr. Gladstone was, in consoquence of tho perverse 
policy of France and Spain, unablo to deal. The prin¬ 
cipal provisions of last year’s Budget have proved in¬ 
operative, with the oxcoption of tho tax on publicans, 
which was imposed for penal rather tljaa financial objects, 
and the additional j)cui)y of lucouio-tax, which is now 
removed. 

The proposals of tho present year are none the worse 
for their moderation and simplicity. Mr. Gladstone 
would perhaps in opposition have found fault with a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who couteiitod himself with an 
ostimated surplus of three or four hundred thousand pounds; 
but the estimates of re venue have not been founded on Ban¬ 
gui no expectations, and tho calculated surplus will probably 
he exceeded. It was right that last year’s addition to the 
Income-tax should bo withdrawn, for Sir G. Campijell’s 
project of taxing political o[)ponGntH has liilhcrto been 
applied only to tho publicans. Few members of the 
liouseof Commons or readers of Mr. Glads joke’s speeches 
nro deeply interested iii mum; nor are tlio reasons for 
caution in reducing the anomalous duty on silver plate 
likely to command general iniorest. Sir Stafford Noutji- 
cotk's increase in the tobacco duty has not hitherto been'found 
productive; but the expenmeut may bo conveniently tried 
for two or three years longer. The change in the probate 
and legacy dntios is for the moment comparatively in- 
signifioant, though it points to future modifications, both 
in taxation and of tho tenuro of property, which may reason¬ 
ably alarm the classes which are concerned. If Mr. Gladstone 
adheres to his intention of introducing no inoro Budgets, 
his successor will have a diillcult task to perform. It is 
true that, as long as he remains Prime Minister, Mr. 
Glad.stone will control finance oven more completely than 
general legislation nud foreign policy. Some of the 
greatest modern liscal changes were clTectcd by Sir Hobert 
PkkIi in the capacity of First Lord of the Treasui^. On 
one occasion the I’rimo Minister superseded Mr. Goulbukn, 
then Chancellor of tho Exchequer, in the duty of opening 
the Budget. 

If Mr. Gladstone was for once chary of financial inno- 
viiiions, his oratory was as copious as on any former 
occasion., His digressions on tho former progress and tho 
iTMJcntly suspended growth of prosperity was instructive 
and interesting, lii the produce of a penny Income-tax 
he selected a convenient test or index of national 
growth of riches. After correction for all the changes 
which have at dilleront times been introduced, tho penny 
produced in 1842 about three-quarters of a million, and in 
1878 nearly two millions. In tho last complete year the 
produce fell to 7,950,000/., on which tho estimate for the 
present Budget 13 Wsed. It is surprising that the re¬ 
duction should ho BO small in a time of unprecedented 
agrioultoral distress and of severe commercial depression. 
The returns for the •present year will be still more un- 
£a VO arable, and they will include a special dimiuniion in 
consequence of the nonpayment of Irish rents. A certain 
allowance must be made for the higher rate of the tax 
as compared with the smaller percentage of five or six years 


ago. It is notorious that a low rate of tax encourages 
comparatively accurate returns from taxpayers who mid 
that they can afford to be honest. From the decline 
in the value of property, which seems to be indicated by 
the fall in the prodnotiveness of the Income-tax, Mr. 
Gladstonb once more dedneed the fkmiliar oonolnsion that 
the redaction of debt ought to, be accelerated. There is 
little difference of opinion as to the expediency of a 
diminution of the debt, althongh tho importance of each a 
policy is sometimes exaggerated. Payment of the English 
debt is an investment of capital at 3 per cent., although 
tho simple calculation is sometimos disgniaed by ingenious 
contrivances. Little direct gain resnlts from the process; 
but it tends to financial convenience and political safety. 
The next generation will profit by the operation of con¬ 
verting the short annuities which expire in 1885 into 
similar soourities with twenty years more to run. It is 
impossible to foresee whether the Finance Minister of tho 
early part of the next century will bo inclined to repeat 
the operation. 

By far the most important part of Mr. Gladstone's 
speech referred to tho future alteration of the taxes which 
lie designates b^' the ropulsive title of ** the death duties.'’ 
He is happily not prepared to repeat a proposal once made 
by Mr. Lowe, to equalize the duties on all olasses of 
legatees. Ko harsher or more unjust measure could be 
devised by any fiscal theorist; nor would snob a proposal 
have been made by a Minister who had a sympathotio 00m- 
prehenaion of tho general fooling of the community. The 
almost universal opinion that strangers ought to be more 
highly taxed than lineal successors appears to be in somo 
degree Hliarcd by Mr. Gladstone; though he also thinks 
it expedient to tux widows for the first time, and to 
increaso the tax on bereaved children. There are 
better reasons for abolishing tho exemption which is 
enjoj^ed by certain kinds of pcr$onalt3^ Mr. GiiAD- 
8TONE, not for the first time, denounces the immunity of 
property held in mortmain ; and he reasonably objects to 
the proierenco given by the law to settled personalty 
over property inherited or bequeathed. The present 
Budget only touches tho fringes of tlio matter which is 
mixed up with far larger questions. Mr. Gladstone not 
obscurely indicated his dosiro to abolish life'estates both 
in personalty and in land. Tho arguments for such a 
measure have been repeatedly stated ; but tho groainoss of 
the proposed ciiango is perhaps not adequately appre¬ 
ciated. It was probably of set purpose that Mr. Gladstone 
noticed but incidentally his intended mode of dealing 
with landed property. There can bo no doubt that he 
will propose to make probate duty universal; and, 
when life estates are no longer recognized, every suc¬ 
cessive possessor will be liable to tho full amount 
of taxation on property held in fee. Landowners have, 
since the imposition of the Saece.ssion duty nearly thirty 
years ago, had experience of tho difficulty of meeting 
on their accessiou a large pecuniary demand, though 
they now pay only iu proportion to tho value of their re¬ 
spective life interests. If tho rate is largely increased, and 
at the same time applied in full to every succession, a 
largo part of the land of tbe country must bo either heavily 
mortgaged or transferred by sale. The anticipated conse¬ 
quence of the proposed fiscal legislation recommends it to 
a well-known school of economists. In anticipation of 
comprehensive measures affecting real property, it ia 
to be regretted that no information as to tho number 
of landowners will bo derived from the Consus re¬ 
turns. After the last Census Mr. Mill and Mr. BftiauT 
hastily inferred from a return of fifteen thousand 
persons as landownor.s that they divided among them the 
whole of England. Loss prejudiced students of statistics 
Gorreciod the error by observing that one-half of the 
number consisted of women. The Eegistrab-General has 
now issued directions, to the effect that no person shall 
describo himself as a landowner if he has any other title or 
description. It follows that, if the directions are followed, 
no peer, no member of Parliament or of a profession, no 
trader, and no artisan will bo returned as a landowner. It 
is diilioult to judge whether the blunder is to be attribnted 
to scandalous negligence or tho cunning of some Hadioal 
subordinate in tho oltico who may have wished to diminish 
tho apparent number of landowners. 
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FUANCE AND TUNIS- 

T he Tunig question has entered on a now phase. 

Between Algeria and the territory of the Bet there 
is a atrip of barren land inhabited by wild tribes, of whom 
a people called the Kronmirs appear to bo one. They are 
not nnder the control of either Franco or the Bet ; hot 
ordinarily they are kept in tolerable order by the fear that 
either France or the Bet, or both, will inteiiere to punish 
them if they are aggressive. They liavo now made a raid on 
French territory, and killed a few Frenchmen and several 
Algerian Arabs. Franco is not only entitled, but bound, to 
punish them. She is going to pani.sh them in a very 
* elfectual way. There are said to bo about two thousand 
fighting Kronmirs all told, and to subdue these dangerous 
people a French force is being collected, W'hich is roughly 
estimated at twenty thousaml men. It must be owned 
tliat a groat nation may bo wise in taking excessive pre¬ 
cautions, and it may be safely said that, if vve had 
collected thirty thousand men before wo had to take 
Laiiig's Nek, we should not be where wo are now. But 
wo also know that, in point of fact, great nations do 
not send 20,000 men to put down 2,000, and a wonder¬ 
ing world may bo excused for believing that tho 20,000 
Frciioh soldiera are meant to do something of a more im¬ 
posing kind than punishing 2,000 Kronmirs. Tho French 
Government says that this is a mistake ; that it is thinking 
of the Kronmirs, and of no one else; and that it would 
not for tho world touch a hair of the Bey’s head, or make 
him in any way uncomfortable. But the French puhlio 
does not in tho least believe its Oovornmont. It can see 
into an open secret, and reveals what the Government in¬ 
tends to do, or what, if it does not now intend, it must ho 
made to intend. Tho time is come, it is said, for Franco 
to got hold of Tunis, and the only doubt in tho French 
mind is whnt shafic this getting hold of Tunis is to take. 
Is it to bo annexation, or is it to bo a French protectorate ? 
Fi ance would, in tho opinion of most Frenchmen, bo (juito 
jiistitiod in either annexing Tunis, or in protecting it, as she 
pleased; but the prevailing notion appears to bo that in 
tho present circuinstanccs of Europe it would be bettor to 
choo.so tho protectorate, and leave annexation for tlio future. 
It may bo somelimos wise to make two bites of a cherry, 
iiud a protectorate would secure tho Tno.st juicy parts of 
llui fruit. Tho question that agikites the breast of French 
journalism is not why a protectorate should bo established 
over Tunis, but why it should not. When it is said that 
I’llnis is a part of the Ottoman Empire, and that to attack 
'funis is to raise tho eternal Eastern question in a now 
foi m, the French turn round and flatly deny that Tunis is 
a part of tho Turkish Empire, or that it bus anything 
whatever to do with tho Eastern question. AVIien it is 
said that a Froneh protectorate in 'Tunis would cause 
jealousy and misgivings in other European Bowers, tho 
Fi'onch reply that thei-e is no iViwer wliich both can and 
may object to such a protootorato except England, and that 
England ought to look on in friendly .silence, partly because 
she horsolf has recently acquired Cyprus, and partly 
because she is bound to sliow some gratitude for tho cordi¬ 
ality with which Franco has acted with her in Egypt. 

Nothing can bo more difficult than to say in what sense 
Tunis is a part of the Ottoman Empire*, or what conse¬ 
quences flow from its being a part of the Ottiiinan Em¬ 
pire in so far os it may bo a part of it. Tho Bey ks a Boy, 
and his title itself shows that ho has a suiicrior. llo is 
diplomatically called tho Regent of Tunis, und a Regent 
means a ruler wlio rules on acconnt of some one else. Sir 
Charles Dilke described Tunis in the Honso of Commons 
as a vassal Stof'j, and it. has no doubt been a vnssid State 
since the first conqueror of the reigning family started 
from Crete and placed himself under the supremacy of the 
Porto. But the Buy is a ver^ inclepondeni sort of vassal, 
more independent than the Khedive of Egypt. He pays 
no tribute and does not send troops to aid tho Sultan in 
time of war unless ho pleaso-s. The only sign of deporid- 
onco which is incontc^stably given is that each now Boy 
receives investiture from tho Sultan. What further amount 
of depoftdonco exists is a matter of controversy ; but Sir 
Charles Bilee says that tho Bey, altliongh ho can con- 
oludo treaties of some kinds without tho permission of 
Turkey, cannot so conclude treaties which are political 
or military; and if it is true that very recently 
,j. France complained at Constantinoplo of tho con¬ 
duct of the Bey, there must be Eomo senso in which 
Franco admits that tho Sultan has or ought to have a 


control, more or less vagne, over his vassal. Bnt when 
wo have got so far as this wo have not got very far 
in discussing tho question of a French protoctorate. 
Eveiything that concerns Turkey is so anomaJons that wo 
can never bo accurate if wo talk of Turkey as wo should 
of any ordinary European State. Tho Great Powers never 
treat, and never have treated, Tnrkey as they would treat 
one of their Christian neighbonrs. They have msisted on 
upholding tho jurisdiction of their consuls in Turkish 
territory, and a most curious system has been allowed to 
grow up by which tho subjects of the vassals of Turkey 
have foreign passports given them, and are forthwith 
placed under foreign protection. England and Franco, 
again, aro at this moment exorcising a protectorate over 
Egypt. No one can for a moment believe that Turkey 
likes our protoctorate in Egypt, bnt wo choose to ezer-. 
ciso it. England claims to exercise this very exceptional < 
kind of authority on tho ground that one is veiyr^ 
much interested in tho Suck Canal being kept open, 
and that one must soo that tho govornment of the • 
country through which tho Canal passes not only offers . 
no obstacloB to its free uso, but itself behaves so well 1 
that tho Canal shall pass through an orderly and sottlod 
population. Fur oar material and political interests we 
exercise tho Kgyi»tian protectorate, and France has joined 
us, not bcoiinso wo wished her to join us or because Turkey 
wished her to join uk, but bccauso sho said that she bad 
material and political interests, which determined her to 
join us. Bo I'ar as Turkey is concerned, there does not 
.seem any real dillcrence between a French protectorate in 
Tunis and u joint protectorate of England and France in 
Egypt. If Franco had in point of fact great material and 
political interests to uphold in Tunis, and could not main¬ 
tain them otherwiso than by a protectorate, and if the 
material and political interests of no other Power would 
be endangcrcil, tlio Frmich would bo as much entitled to 
sot up a protectorate in Tunis us we or they have been 
entitled to sot np a protectorate in Egypt. 

But it is very hard to persuade ourselves that the French 
have any great matoriol or political interests to defend in 
Tunis, or that they cannot defend such interests as they 
have otherwiso than by a protciitorate, or that the material 
and political intereRts of no other J*owcr would bo damaged 
by Franco getting Tunis nnder its complete control. The 
French havo no doubt somo material interests in Tunis. 
They aro clearly interested in Tunis not giving shelter or 
eountcnanco to jilundcring hordes vvhioh might be inclined 
to trouble tho peace of Algeria. 'They have sunk some 
capital—not very much —but still some in Tunis; and they 
aro interested in seeing that this capital is not lost througn* 
any outragooup act of Hjmlialioii, or through any wilful ne¬ 
glect on the part of tho authorities to protect Frenchmen* 
and those whom Freuchincn employ. But those are not 
gmit iiiteresl.s, and Franco miglit, it would .seem, pro¬ 
tect them ill tlio ordinary way. As to other Powers, ib 
certainly cannot bo said tliat wo havo any great intercstn 
to protect in 'riiiiiH, as wo havo in Egypt; that wo havo 
any motive or excuse for claiming to share a protoetoratc, 
or that wo should bo much tho w’orso in any way if a 
French protectorate w'us cstabli.slicd. But this ia not true- 
ot Italy. I’lie object of the protoctorate is avowedly to* 
make tho material inion'sts of Italy in Tunis subordinate 
to those of France; and, politically, it must be a oauso of 
now anxiety, .and it may bo even said of very legitimate 
apprehension, to ItaJy if Franco got tlio command of a 
capaoions and defensible naval station at tlio very gate of 
Sicily. And, if an aggressive expedition against Tunis 
would he bad for Italy politically, it would also be bad 
politically for Franco itself, it would lower France 
ill tho eyes of Europe. A portion of the French press is 
actually pleased with tho discovery that Germany would 
make no objection to such an expedition. This is, indeed, 
something like humility. Franco throw over Greece 
bocanso Germany did not approve of anything that might 
stir up European war, and now sho is to carry tho tricolour 
into Tunis, bccauso Germany says that she does not in tho 
least care whether tho tricolour is carried thoro or not. 
Why should Germany care ? By patting France on tho 
back, sho can raise up a deadly enmity in Italy against tho 
nation to which Italy is tho most drawn by tho ties of inte¬ 
rest and gratitude. Unfortunately, the humiliation of Italy 
is to many Frenchmen, who, it may be hoped, do not ropro- 
seut the statesmanship of France, tho most attractive part of 
tho expedition which they hopo is going to do such great 
things. Tho movement in favour of effecting these great 
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;|limgs in Tunis ifl it xnoromenfc of piqva ninoh moro than 
4jf ^ioy. It is so strong fop the moment th^ the 
'Gotwspnment cannot oponly ran oonnter to it, but it 
imps to give it time to diminish, if not to die away, and it 
isfc no means impossible that the talk of a French 
taotorate in Tnuis may &de almost as qniokly as it has 
BpTung up. 


OHUROH PATRONAGE. 

A TS ecclesiastical debate was absolutely welcomed as a 
, relief by the House of Commons as it turned for half 
a.night of last weok from the dreary round of Ireland,Can- 
dahar, and ibe Transvaal to consider what could bo said 
against or on behalf of tho exercise of private Clmroli 
patronage. We are not grateful to Mr. Leatjiam for the 
inientiozis which prompted him to forestall Mr. STANiiorK’s 
Hill by a carefully compiled indictment, garnished with 
tit-bits from the Blue-Book of the late Royal CoinniiHsion. 
Hut, failing as he did to support bis very wido asser¬ 
tions with evidence connecting the evil practices which 
he reprobated with any largo section of the Church, 
he broke down in the attempt to transform tho demand fora 
searching reform uf tho laws of patronage into an assertion 
of the ucoessity for diBCHtul)Ushmerit. Tho iruo intcTost, 
however, of the discussion lay in Mr. Gladstone’s speech, 
wadeas it was upon the Unst occasion on which ho had since 
the general oleotiun to deal with tho Church as a 
national institution. We do not envy tho feelings of thoso 
sanguine goutlomon who troo})ed to the ballot-boxes a 
year ago in the assured conviction tiiat Gladstone meant 
aisoBtablisbmout writ largi,, as they lu^ard or read the 
declaration that “ the Government for their part felt it to 
** be an obligation ujiou them to givo what assistance 
** tlioy could to all who were engaged in an intelligont 
“ and earnest ondcavour to amend any of tho in- 
** stitutions of the country, and d forlinri so important 
“ an institnlion as the National Church.” Even Mr. 
Leatua]^!, so added Mr. Gladstone, couUned his 
strictures to private patronage, and this limitation, ho 
asserted, was “ an important matter ” in tho discussion, for, 
as the PjiiME MiNis'iEG continued, with the tono of a man 
who was laying down a general proposition too solf-ovid(int 
to need even tho formality of any proof, “ public patronago 
“ had never since the scandalous case of the Dealt 
“ of York,” since which nearly forty years have 
elapsed, “ been before tlio country in connexion 
“ with these gross and foul proceedings.” This blunt 
statement of an undoubted fact simply cuts away 
the wholo ground from under the feet of the Liberation 
Society. According to Mr. Gladstone, private patronagcf 
has a certain, however slight, jiroclivity to corruption of 
which public patroungo does not partake. But, wliilo 
public patronage presupposes a public character in tlio 
body wherein it exists—or, in other words, tho existence of 
a national or established Church—private patronago m.ay 
exist in a private or dissenting community. All patronage in 
inch a body is, indeed, in a certain wmse private ; but wo re¬ 
strict the meaning oi* the word to patronage oxcreiseil by a 
single iudividnal, or by a small cliriuo in virtue of some 
private ownership, and not from the lullilment jf any public 
trust. A trust deed may make, as it often lia.s done, the 
private patron of the Noncoufonnist cure. Yet ho is 
the man who finds hiuisulf, as Mr. Gladstone tells 
us, in constant presence of the temptation to gross 
and foul proceedings IVoin which public patrons arc 
exempt. Our Liberationist iVicuds will draw small com¬ 
fort from tho defiuitioii of a public patron, which 
may be inforred from tho Prime Minister’s pertinent 
exception whereby ho testa hia rule; for in his mouth 
it does not mean merely a Premier, or a Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, or even a Chancellor of tho Duchy of Lan¬ 
caster, but absoluloly a Dean. Even as to tho sec¬ 
tion of tho clergy who dabble in gross and foul pro¬ 
ceedings we are instructed that “ those clergymen were 
“ extremely small in number.” At all events, if Dis¬ 
establishment is to bo made a plank of tho Liberal plat¬ 
form, fresh reasons must bo excogitated for its grafcuitou.s 
adoption since Mr. Oladsiune’s ruthless demolition of the 
favonrito sophisms of Liberationism. 

Mr, GijpsTOXB singled out the clause in Mr. Stanhope’s 
Bill prohibiting the sale of next presentations as the 
object of his particuUr commendation. AVeooufoss that 
we see no reason to depart from tho opinion which we felt 


bound to olel* wben uf 'Bae GofltiQa|skMon* 

We had no hesitation then in dQeianngjn^? npnannnikee' 
with the disssnt expressed ligr XiOi^ said 

Jnstioe Jahes &om this one of ite 
reasons which we then gave we m well ^n 
repeat. We fear that snob a prohibition wodid ^either be 
misohievoas or nuMtozy. It would misdbievoos with 
a conscientious al^ nugatoiy wiiSi an unooneoiantious 
vendor. The scrupulons GoD-fearing patron would find 
himself constrained under some passing monet^ stress to 
separate for ever the patronage of tho fismtly lit^ fiom the 
possession of the family estate, and thus infiiot a yperma- 
nent injuiy both on tho parish and on his own descendants.;^ 
On the other hand, the scampish patron would have no '% 
difficulty in finding some agent as black a sheep as himself, 
who would negotiate a clandestine sale to the third party 
in tho villany, the clergyman, who would enter on tho * 
living with tho pretence of being the free choice of tho 
patnm. In fact, whatever mischief attaches to the act 
would bo intensitied, not mitigated, by the abstraction of 
that legality by which it is at present sweetened. Mr. 
Stanhope, indeed, promised during the fragmentary debate 
upon his Bill of last Wedne.sday to bring up a clause pro¬ 
viding against tho risk of such secret transaotions. Bat the 
draftsman who can frame it so as to be efficient must bo a 
man who combines rare knowledge of human nature with 
peculiar ingenuity in devising legal expedients. No clause, 
however, would palliate tho misfortune of a permanent 
alienation, unwillingly resorted to because Parliament had 
left no other way of honestly meeting a transitory diffi¬ 
culty. Lord Devon, as his reason for opposing the prohibi¬ 
tion, furthur alleged tho positive advantage of not catting 
off one of the various expedients by which variety in 
patronago is maintained within the Churoh of England, 
to tho manifest benefit of toleration and breadth of 
view within its pale. Common- soilso bids us deal with 
this one as with tho other questionable elements of tho 
patronage question, not by Iryiiig to stamp out, but by 
limiting and rcjgulating. The same ingenuity which is 
interesting itself in devising checks on the sale of per¬ 
petual advowsous will, we aro certain, not bo found want¬ 
ing in devising some unobjectionable method of dealing 
with next presentations, in one case as in the other, 
publicity of sale, under tho eye of tho recognized ecclesi¬ 
astical antlioritics, will bo tho eificiont safeguard against 
gross and foul practices. 


TURKEY AND GREECE. 

T he po.'^tponcment of war during tho recent negotia¬ 
tions in Constantinople i.s in itself a bouefioial result. 
According to a well-known saying, if war is to como sooner 
or later, it is hotter that it should be later, because cirenm- 
Ptaiices may prevent it from occurring at all. The Greeks 
are supposed still to be subjiMit to uncontrollablo excitement; 
and both the present Ministers and thoir predecessors, who 
arc now leaders of the Opposition, are pledged to acqui¬ 
escence in tho popular demand. It is only within a few 
days that it has been thought possible to tind an indupou- 
dent candidate for office who would have the courage to 
defer to tho unanimous counsels of Europe. There is no 
doubt th.at the Grooks have reason to complain of tho decep¬ 
tion which was practised, not on themselves alone, by tlio 
ill-advised Coufcrunco of Berlin. At that time tho Powor.«i 
belloved themselves to be issuing a doereo, and not merely 
to be expressing an opinion or offering a recommendation 
to the Porto. England and J<Vauce, which had taken the 
lead in the negotiations, wero prepared to enforce the do- 
ci.sion of the Conference, if tlio other Powers bad concurred. 
It is now immaterial to in(][uire whether the proposed 
trausfor of territory was warranted by justice or infer- 
national law. With the disclosure of differences of policy 
among the different Governments, tho concert of Europe, 
on which tho force and authority of the Conference de¬ 
pended, ceased to exist. The Turks not unnaturally refused 
to submit to a sacrifico which was not enforced by iiKiBistiblo 
power; but they have since that time displayed unwonted 
priidenco and moderation. Aftor many abortive efforts-, 
tlio Ambassadors were said to have agreed with the Porte on 
a demarcation of territory whioh will give the Greeks the 
whole of Thessaly and a fragment of Epirus, though ■, 
Janina and Metzovo are to bo excluded from the oessiop. 
A still later report, to the effect that "the Great Powers 
have proposed an additional oossion on the Lake of *Arta. 
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indiiiMi a (rtateataot that the TmlEt are Mling to aooept 
tboTaiihar domimd. 

An*ido&tical Koto is odd to hare been already pro-. 
Roated to the Gtreek Goverament, which indeed n^e re¬ 
jected its terms by anticipationbat tbe apparent per¬ 
versity of the Mitii^rs may probably bo explained by 
their wish to devolwon the Gmat Powers the responsi¬ 
bility of peace. The army is perhaps really eager for a 
contest m which yonng soldiers may nob acoarately esti¬ 
mate the dilScalty and danger. Tbe Assembly will perhaps 
oonsnlt tbe psasions of its constitnonts by offering real or 
^j^tensible opposition to pacific proposals; but moans will 
^ probably bo found of arriving at a rational conclasioii. 
The advocates of war must bo hard pressed for arguments 
when they complain that they were encouraged to proparo 
for the struggle by the intimation given by the Knglisli 
Government in the course of last summer that no opposition 
would be offered to tho mobilization of tlie army. I<\.ir 
the purpose of negotiation with tlio Porte it was necessary 
to show that Greoco was prepared for war; and a friendly 
Power which might have undertaken to prohibit Greek 
armaments would have been cxpoctod to gnarantco the 
results which might otherwise have been obtoiued by war. 
There is always reason to distrubt Governments which 
prolcss to be irresistibly pressod by popular agitation. Tho 
managers of tho movement are not always entitled to re¬ 
present the oommniiity; and a part, nt least, of ostensible 
enthusiasm for war is always insincere. No intelligent 
Greek ean really believe that 8ncce.sn in a conflict with 
Turkey would be either easy or certain. Tho main body 
of the Turkish forces are conceritratod in tho neighhoiir- 
hood of Larissa, for the purpose of repelling a Greek inva¬ 
sion of Thessaly. Tho war w'ould probably begin with a 
political battlo; hut, even if the Greeks were justified 
ill their hope of occupying with coinpanitivcly little op¬ 
position tho distriefs whicfi are infmhiUul by u Greek 
population, it would bo absurd fo light fur a terri¬ 
tory which may bo acquired witlioiit a struggle. Jn 
North-Western Epirus tho Greek army would eii- 
conntcr not only tho Sultan’s regular troops, but the 
warlike tribes of Southern AHmuia; and a profe.SBod 
ntK'mpt to liborato an alien and hostile population would 
l)(» both paradoxical and dangerous. Tlio city of Janina 
would probably desiro annexation to the Greek kingdom, 
hut the feeling which may prevail in tho neighbouring 
country is at least doubiful. 

Notwithstanding tho sacrifiei’s which have been macio 
in preparing for war, the Greiik Gi»vornraont and nation 
iiiay deem themselves ibrtnnatc il‘ tlie, si-ttlement .arranged 
at Constantinople is finally accomplished. Five or six 
years .ago the little kingdom had n(» rcM-mii to expect any ex¬ 
tension of its territory during tlie [ire-(*iil generation. TIio 
Cretan rebellion had been finally subdued, nut with stand- 
ing the nndisgnisod sympathy audopen a^i.^isliince which it 
received from Athens. Tho previous acquisition of the 
Ionian Islands had been exclusively due to tho unam¬ 
bitious benevolence of tho l^nglisb Government. The 
revolt in Bosnia and IJorzegoviua. and tho llussian and 
Austrian intrigues by wliicdi it was produced, wero in no 
way designed to promote tho interests of Greece; nor 
could any ambitious hopes ho founded on fho embarrass¬ 
ments of the Turkish Government, until tho long-prepared 
llnssian invasion struck down tho power of fho Sultan. 
Daring tho war the GrooUs had the safe and cheap task of 
not joining in an nnprovokod ni-tuisk. In return for their 
forbearance, thoy were allowed to hope that their interests 
would be consuited in tho fnture ni'goliutions for peace. 
Few precedents could be found in support of tho recognition 
of a claim to compensation for maintaining peace in the 
total absence of provocation; but the Greeks w^ere for tho 
time*favourites of diplomacy, and tho Congress of Berlin, 
though it made no formal stipulations on behalf of Greece, 
recommended a rectification of frontier which involved the 
transfer of a large Turkish territory. If tho object of tho 
Powers bad been merely tho aggrandizement of a petty 
kingdom, tlho protocol appended to the treaty would have 
been wholly unjustifiablo; but it was morally, and ihore- 
fore politically, desirable to relieve from the oppression of 
an alien and imperfectly civilized Government a discon- 
tenied population which had by an error of policy been 
j^4xcluded from tho liberated area when Greek independence 
rw'as. first acknowledged. Tho limits of the kingdom as 
rthey* will bo defined Tender the settlement of Constanti¬ 
nople will approximately coincide with the boundary 
which in popular estimation was assigned to continental 


Hellas in ancient timos. If the kiilgdbm flonnshes, and if 
it is regarded by the outlying GreSk ^pdlktlon as.'tBoir 
centre and representative, there can oe littls donl^; 6f' 
further extension hereafter. 

A part of the recent negotiations whtdi prodhoSd^ no 
immediate result may probably be at some fatnro time re^ 
vivod in a more practical form. It is something to have 
mado the transfer of Crete from Tnrkish to Greek rule 
into an opon question. It is not known whether tho 
scheme of snbstituting Crete for Epirus was first suggested 
by the Tnrkish representatives, or by one of tho Powers ; 
but it is understood that tho compromiso was not sum¬ 
marily rejected as inadmissible; and Greek ambi¬ 
tion will, on convenient occasion, disregard the con¬ 
ditions which might havo accompatiiod tho cession. 
An immediate annexation of the island would por- 
hnps not have been dosiniblc. Tho Mahumotans* of 
Crete who boar with impaticnco tho equality enjoyed 
by their Christian neighbours would havo oflbre^ an 
obstinate resistanco to the transfer; and it is oven doubt¬ 
ful whether any part of tho population is at present dis¬ 
posed to surrender local indoficndonco. The time will 
probably arrive when a Greek State, perhaps with a federal 
constitution, will occupy tho whole or tho greater part of 
tlio coasts ii.nd islands of tho Archipelago. No other race 
in South-Eastern Europe can rival the Greeks in com- 
meroifil and maritime aptitude. A war on laud with 
Turkey would bo tho most disadvantageous exertion of 
national vigour and activity, if tho contest, in spite of 
reason und pmdcnco, proceeds, it is probable that neither 
oomhatants will mako great ofTorts at sea. The Turks, 
wliij have the stronger fleet, would shrink from tho 
risk ofotillision with some of tho European Poivors, which 
iniglit porhap.s be provokhd by tho bombardmout of the 
Greek cities on tho coast. Some mouths ago tho Turkish 
Minisfors announced their design of marching to Athens, 
if, as they hoped, they should cflbetually repel the Greek 
invasion. TJio conditions of modern warfare at sea aro so 
little known that greater IViwcns than Turkey or Glfeoco 
might find it dilliciilt to frame the plans of a naval cam- 
]jaign. it is ]irobab!y a wiislo of time to anticipate tho 
various modes of prosecuting a contest which will almost 
certainly bo avoided. But for the confident assertion of 
English newspaper Correspondents nt Athens, it would 
seem certain that the representations of tho Great Powers 
will command obedience. 


LETTERS OF OBEDIENCE. 

T he French must bo allowed tlio credit of finding 
excitement, in discus.sion.s which in England aro asso- 
ciat(‘d wiUi almost hopeless dulness. It is diilicult io 
imagine the House of Lords engaged, night after night, in 
debating a single stage of a Bill providing that tho teachers 
in elementary seliools shall all bo certificated. For an 
hour or HO it is conceivable that tho hnmorouB cloqnciico^ 
nf the Bishop of FKTT'.iinoiiOiiOiii might draw poors and* 
coinmonor.s to listen to him, even on so impossible a sub¬ 
ject as this. But at this point tho patience of tho House 
would be oxliau.stod, and tlieir lordships would go homo to 
dinner, with a conseiousness of having deserved well of 
tlicir country in sitting out tho opisoopal spooch. Yet this 
is precisely the question over which tho French Senatu 
has been busy for tho whole of a working week. Among 
the education Bills which havo come up from tho 
Chamber of Deputies is one to abolish tho ** letiiM's 
“ of obedience *’ which havo hithoi’to been accopiod in 
tho case of tcaebera of olomentary schools as an alternative 
(pialilicatioii to a Government certificate. These ** letters 
“ of obcdienco’’are simply a direction from tho ooclesi- 
astical authorities to a mombor of a religious congregation 
to take the charge of a particular school, and wherovei- a 
school has been served by a religious congregation tlio 
production of this direction has been accepted as a sufficient 
title to the post of teacher. When short work has been made 
of so many other privileges hitherto enjoyed by tho Chnrch, 
it was not to be expected that this one would bo left un- 
tonched. It must be admitted, indeed that there is ox- 
coedingly little to be said in its jnstificaiioTi. Tho do 
fenders of letters of ol)edience havo been compelled to go 
very far afield in search of argnmenta. Tho case as put by 
the Government is extremely simple. Letters of ob^enco 
are objectionable on two grounds. They commit the odun: - 
tion of a great number of children to tethers who, for any- 
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thing that is known to the contrarj, majboqniteinoonipoteat 
to and thoy concede ozemption fmm the Govern¬ 

ment ozaminations to a particular class of teachers only. 
M. GJi£SNEr.ONO, who has already made two long speeches 
against the 13 iil, has argued os though it involved the 
existence of the teaching orders. He has reminded the 
Senate of the good work which the orders have done in 
the education of the poor, and has protested against their 
inemboTB being given the inanlting alternative of either 
ceasing to teach or submitting to the prascribod examina¬ 
tion for a Government ocrtiticatc. it is not his fault that 
this way of treating the question is open to the very 
obvious retort that, if the nu^mhers of the religious orders 
are able to jmss tlie examination, it is no insult to ask tbciii 
to do 80 ; while, if thoy are not able to pass it, thoy can 
hardly have the knowledge necessary to make them effi¬ 
cient teachers. ]f M. On ksnelono could have handled the 
question so as to steer clear of this dilemma, he would 
doubtless have done so. He was forced to talk generalities, 
because as soon ns he condescended to particulars the 
weakness of his position became evident. The State has 
a right to ensure that the education given to children is 
what it prufesBes to be. A child goes to an elementary 
school in order to learn certain necessary rudiments. 
It is an unwarrantable iiitcrforonco with the liberty of 
parents for the State to dictate to which of two scliuols 
they shall send their children, supposing that in both these 
necessary rudiments are adctiuately taught. But it is no 
interference with the liberty of parents for the State to 
ask for proof that the school which the parent has chosen 
answers to this dcscri])tioTi; and one of the cheapest 
and least burdensoino modes of obtaining this proof is to 
subject the qualiticatir>ns of the teachers to the test of 
examination. The religions orders liavq, no intelligible 
claim to bo excused ibis test. No nation, least of all such 
a nation as Franco, can bo expected to put up with bad 
secular teaching because it is given by a spiritual person. 
All that can be looked for is equal readiiiess to accept 
good secular leaching from a spiritual person and fiom a 
layman. 

The only jiistihcation for the uncompromising resistance 
which the Kighthas offered to the Bill is the possibility— 
perhaps in the minds of opiiononta the mtjre than pro¬ 
bability—^that it will not bo worked in an impartial spirit. 
It would be easy of course to make the examination of 
elementary toachors a mockery by arranging with the 
examiners that a certificate should never ho given to any 
candidate belonging to a religions order. But where 
the subject-matter of the examination is so simple, it is in¬ 
conceivable that a plan of this kind should be carried out 
with any success. If many presumably competent candi¬ 
dates were rejected, it would be impossible for the Govern¬ 
ment to resist the demand that would arise for a review 
of the examiner’s decision by an impartial tribunal. There 
is ground, iltercfore, to suspect that the opposition to the' 
Bill is partly prompted by the conviction that a consider¬ 
able proportion of the members of religious orders now 
engaged in elementary teaching would fail to satisfy even 
an impartial tribunal. When teachers have been scarce, 
or when, as has been tbe case lately, the orders have been 
unusually active in giving their members the^opportnnity 
of acquiring what may possibly be regarded as a 
vested interest in the teaching office, it is probable 
that a very low standard of qualification has been 
accepted as sufficient by the ecclesiastical anthorities. 
After all, they may have argued, those worthy monks 
and nans are only wanted to teach children to read and 
write and to work a few easy sums. Any young man or 
woman who bos mastered these arts for himself is com¬ 
petent to impart them to others. Consequently we may 
hufoly take the wish to bo employed in teaching as evidence 
of the ability to teach. No doubt, if this kind of reasoning 
has been largely resorted to, the prospect of having to 
pass an examination even in reading and writing may well 
be alarming. 

The Gomndttoe of the Senate has shown some desire to 
make the transfer from one system to the other as easy 
as may be. As the Bill came np from the Chamber 
of Deputies, it proposed to exempt women who havo held 
the place of princijml teacher in a school for ten years, and 
are over forty-five years of ago, from the dreaded exami¬ 
nation; and the Committee havo enlarged tbe scope of 
this exemption by omitting the limit of ago. The efiect 
of thi« omission, according to the Tempg, would be 
to leave 71 per cent, of the nuns who are now 


acting as principal teachers in public elementary 
schools, and 89 |>er cent, of those acting in that capacity 
in private elementary sohodls, altogoSier unmolested— 
there being only 29 per cent, in tbe one case and z i per 
cent, in the other who are of less than ten years' standing. 
The Senate, however, has not considered this oonoeasiou 
sufficient. By a majority of fonr, it has adopted an amend¬ 
ment of M. Berknuea’s, by which the Bill is deprived of any 
retrospective effect. If this amendment is adhered to by 
the Senate, and the Chamber of Deputies in the end 
acqniesces in it rather than abandons the Bill altogether, 
letters of obodienoe will be abolished for the future; but^*--. 
those who now hold them, or, more precisely, those who 
hold them previously to the ist of March, 1880, will not 
be allowed to profit by them’. M. Beuenueb’s argnment is 
that it would be a very bard measure to deprive twenty 
thonsand teachers of their places. He is willing to insist 
upon the Government certificate as a neoessary qualifica¬ 
tion in the future, but ho objects to its being required 
from so large a multitude of men and women who have 
embraced a teacher’s life, without any expeotation of such 
a demand being made on them. If the examination is 
one that they can pass easily, why humiliate them in the 
eyes of their scholars by throwing a doubt upon their 
qualifications? If it is not one that they are likely 
to pass, why turn them out of their schools, when, 
ill the coitrao of a very few years, they will be 
forced to retire, cither by ago or by consciousness of 
their own Khurtcoming.s by tho side of a new race of 
teachers. M. BsKENdEu's view of the question scorns a 
very ration,'ll one; but it is not likely to find acceptance 
except with those who in their hearts would not bo greatly 
troubled if tho letters of obedience had been loft alone, 
'j’iiat is not the temper of the majority in tho Chamber of 
Deputies. The members of tho religious bodies who would 
liave become teachers under leLters of obedience may horc- 
altor become teachers by examination and possession of a 
Government certificate. In that case, if the Bill is not to 
bo retrospective, tho position of the teaching orders will 
not bo altered for the worse, and the principal object of 
educational legislation will not bo attained. 


THE NEW MINT. 

T he Government have discovered, a little late in the 
day, that it would be impoBsiblo to carry on public 
business if each succeeding Ministry were to hold itself 
released fi*om tho engagements entered into by its prede- 
ces.sors. Tho doctrine preached by Lord Feedebice 
Cavendisu on Tuesday is so salutary that it may bo ac¬ 
cepted, without too much speculation whether tho second 
reading of the ** London City Lands (Thames Embank- 
“ ment) Bill ” was the most appropriate occasion that 
could have been chosen for its promulgation. *It is bettor 
to note with becoming thankfulness that the Government 
do hold themselves bound to carry out at least one 
arrangement which is not of their own making. Even 
this concession was too much for tho patience of Mr. 
Fibtu. There was a fine flavour of universal suspicion 
about the speech in which he moved tho rejection 
of the Bill. First of all, there was something wrong 
about the manner in which it had been introduced. 
Had Mr. Fibth been acquainted with tho late Mr. 
Sewell’s translation of the Afjamem 7 io 7 b, ho might appro¬ 
priately have thrown off with “ Tho tythod year is with 
** us, lo! ” for it is just ton years since an identical pro¬ 
posal was rejected in another character. What tho House 
of Commons would havo nothing of as a public Bill in 
1871, it is asked to tolerate as a private BiU in iSSi. Jhe 
mere change of form suggests all manner of obscure de¬ 
signs against the freedom and publicity of debate. Why 
private now, and public then ? Clearly becanse tbe Honse 
had rejected the proposal when it was brought forward 
frankly, and the only chance of inducing it to accept it 
now was to bring it in in tho poke which enshrouds the 
proverbial pig. Then, the price of tho ground which it is 
proposed that the Government should buy has risen in 
a very mysterious manner. In 1871 it was valued at 
40,000/. an acre. Now, 80,000/. an acre is asked for it. 
Perhaps, it the Corporation of London were not thQ.?.j|j^ 
vendors, this ciroumstance would not in itself be damning. 
Sites on the Thames Embankment have a tendency to 
grow moi’o vnluablo. But, when a site is owned by a 
Corporation, and that Corporation the City of London, 
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Mr. Firth feels that nothing must be taken for granted. 
It is safest to assume that even the apparently unearned 
inoremeiit of the land is somehow associated with a job. 
There is an increase, too, in the amount of ground sold 
as well as in the price to be paid for it. In 1871 two 
acres were thonght to bo enongh to build a new Mint on; 
this year three acres aro wanted. When a valuer has 
raised the price of land from 40,000^. to 8o,ooo^, it is very 
natural that tho lucky possessors should be anxious to sell 
as much of it as they can. Better times are dawning for 
the public; and tho day may not bo far off when 
land belonging to wicked Corporations may be got 
^‘Imld of by a simpler process than purchase. In 
view of this blissful fatnre, it is shocking to think 
of the Corporation as holding three acres less in laud 
and 2$o,oool. more in money. As long as tho land belongs 
to them it can bo seized, but tho most radical legiHlatiori 
cannot get hold of 250,000?.—when it has betiii spent. If 
ground must he had for a new Mint, why not buy it from 
somebody else. The site on Tower Hill can bo enlarged, 
aiid there land, instead ol' increasing in value, is going 
down. It would boa great deal cheaper to tinker up tho 
existing Mint a little than to build a brand-new om» on 
the Embankment. Mr. Fucrii feels c|aite sum that, to 
carry ont the latter plan would co.st at least 200,000?. more 
than the sum put down in the Bill. 

Mr. Firth is anxloiis, wo believe, to have his name 
associated with the reform of tho government of Jjondon. 
He conld hardly have made a speech more calcaliitod to 
injare tho object ho has at heart Limn tho ono which ho 
made on Tuesday. Tho iirst requisite for taking in hand 
the creation of a new London municipality is a readinoss 
to deal fairly and even generously with tho exist ing Corpo¬ 
ration. Tho change which Mr. Firtu wislujs to bring 
about is needed—if it bo needed—for quite ditlbront reasons 
from those which have usually called for similar nicmaures. 
Tho City proper does not a.sk for any change. It is already 
ns well governed as it cares to bo. The people w^ho do 
desire a change are those who live in the districts of 
Loudon which lio outside the City proper, and their main 
motive for dosiring it is tho contomplalion of the superior ad¬ 
vantages enjoyed by tho dwellers within tho City boundary. 
Ono of the main difiicnlties con need eil with the better govern¬ 
ment of London i.s tho dilliculty of ext ending the juriKdirtioii | 
of the Corporation without radically changing its cha- | 
racter. And this is not a dilliculty likely to be surmounted 
by a legislator who npfiroacbes tho question in a spirit of 
declared hostility to the body which Jio has to conciliate. 
Tho whole tone of Mr. Firth’s s])eech whis that of a j>olico- 
court attorney cross-examining a witness whoso evidence 
he is determined to break down. Tho aedion of tlio Cor¬ 
poration of London in referenco to tho propo.sod new ]\Iint 
has been perfectly simple and straightforward. Jii i.S/i 
the Government thought that they would liko to build 
a now Mint on the Thamcis Embankment; and the Cor¬ 
poration, having tho land tho Governinout wanted, con¬ 
sented to sell them two acres of it at tho price at 
which it was then valued. This arrangenifint canio to 
nothing, as tho House of Commons redused to find tho 
money. By and by the need for a now Mint having 
become greater in the interval, the late Government 
reopened negotiations with tho Corporation. Tho Cor¬ 
poration, as before, wore perfectly willing to sell at 
tho price of tho day, but before the purchase had been 
completed tho then Government went out of office. Tho 
present Government now propose to carry ont tho contract 
made by their p ideccssors, both bocauso they aro bound 
in fairness to do so and because fliey are of opinion l,hat 
a now Mint is really wanted. Of course it is oi»ou 
to Mr. Firth to contend either that a new Mint is not 
wanted, or that it ought not to bo built on the Thames 
Embankment; and if bo bad simply confined hiraself to 
making good these points ho would havo been formally 
right, though he might have boon materially wrong. 
Bat why mix up these contentions with a perfectly 
unprovoked attack on tho Corporation of London ? 
The late and tho present Governments may be greatly 
to blame for being dissatisfied with tho existing Mint. 
They may bo quite in the wrong in dosiring to bnild 
tho how Mint in a part of the town whore land is valu- 

r able. They may havo grossly erred in calculating the 

vest of the p’^oposed building. Upon ono or all of these 
points Mr. Fiimi may conceivably have an excellent case 
against them. But even then ho has no case against the 
Corporation of London. Mr. Fiirni would apparently 


make the Corporation constructively responsible for all the 
mischievous things which the Government might conceiv¬ 
ably do with the land when they have bought it. It does 
not seem to have occurred to him that whon a landholder 
sells a piece of ground to a respectable purchaser, he ma;^ 
fairly consider himself absolved from all further responsi¬ 
bility in the matter. 

As a matter of fact !Mr. Fiutii would have been mis¬ 
taken even if he had confined himself to attacking tho 
Government, and bad lot the Corporation go free. The 
reports of tho Master of tho Mint havo repeatedly 
pointed out tho necessity of a new building if the 
work entrusted to him is to bo done properly. Mr. Firttt 
would hardly bo content if Bovercigus wore coined of leas 
or moro than tho proper weight, or ii’ tho workmanship 
wore so bad as to make the reproduction of them in baser 
metal an easy process. Upon a matter of this kind the 
authority of an export, mnst bo taken as conclusive. Tinker¬ 
ing the pre.sent buihling is practically excluded from con¬ 
sideration by the liict that the work of tho Mint cannot 
bo suspoiitled. As fresh coins arc constantly wanted 
for the business of the country, tho new Mint must bo 
ready before tho officials arc disturbed in their enjoyment 
of tho old ono. When it has been decided that a new 
Mint is to be built, the only ([uestiou that remains 
to be settled is where it shall bo built; and tho 
(dioico of the Thamo.s Embankment is every way satis- 
luctory. Far too little has been done in tho way of 
adorning with good buildings a singularly fine site. A 
great opportunity w’as lost when the suggestion that the 
new Law Courts should bo built on the I'imbankment was 
rejected, and tho task of adorning tho 'Thomes virtually 
confided to the directors of tho I)i.sti’ict Hail way. It is 
very seldom that any of ^ the pnhlio oflices can be taken so 
far from Downing Street, and this rnakoH it all the more 
to be desired that tho Mint, w'hioli is Tint tied to any one 
spot, should bo built on ground which it is so especially 
important to rescue from iho commonplace ugliness with 
which tho neighbourhood of Blackfriai-s is commonly 
associated. 


THE EXTHAOIIIJINAKY PAPAL .UTIULEE. 

rilllERF is nothing unnnlnral or iwcn, wo iiiay add nn-Protostant, 
JL ill ilio nature of a .luhilec. T’he Mosaic Law had its Jubilees, 
and tUo iraditiou of the soculur games passed on from the Itomaii 
J'lmpire to the Papacy, and ])robal)ly combined with Judaic pre¬ 
cedents to suggrsi thu first ehlablisliuieut of tho Anno Santo or 
Year of JuLili‘o, j\s it was afterwards designated, by BonifnCO V 111 . 
in 1300. It had from tlio first been tho avowed and systematic 
poliey of the Church to utili/.o and consecrate to her own 
purposes such Pagan rites or customs as were not intrinsically evil, 
and many details of uncieuL ritual as well as the incidents of some 
groat C!hrisfinu fiistiviiJs—notably of Christmas—bear unmistakable 
traces of this discTcet condesconsiou to popular sontimontand habits. 
Iutli(.'Sodays,8odeLie.s,both religiou.s and secular, not atoll excluding 
tho must strictly Evangelical, celebrate their juhil('c.s, to say nothing 
of golden and siher weddings and the like. There is therefore 
nothing out of thu way in the general Jubilee just proclaimed by 
Leo ^ni. ‘‘unto all and singular of both sexes of the faithful 
of Christ,” to la.st from tho feast of 8t. Jo.seph (March 19) to 
All Saints' Day, except tho unu.sual rapidity of its recurrence. 
l'\)r tho last ordinar}*^ Jubilee, being the twenty-first in all, was 
hold in 1875, and thero was a kind of supplementary one in 1877 
to coTUiuenionito the fiftieth anniversary of Piim IX.’s first Mass. 
Hut otherwise these sacn^d sensons havo been observed for some 
centuries past at interval.4 of 25 years only, the Jubilee of 1850 
being omitted altogether, on account of the exile of tho pontiff and 
tho hostile occuimtion of Home, which offered obvious impedi- 
ment.s to a general pilgrimngo. Thu present observance however 
is expressly announced by Leo Xlll. as an extraordini^ one, 
grounded on the grievous and perilous circumstances of thedhurcb, 
and thu convictiou that “ Clod is tho moro ready to hear prayer in 
proportion na there is in man a greater depth of penitence and the 
will of becoming reconciled to Ilim.” In former ages indeed 
another and more mundane object contributed to tho appoint¬ 
ment and gradual niultipli(:ativ>ii of these great pilgrimngo times— 
for such they then wore—ns will appear from a brief review of the 
origin of tho institution. Hut no one need complain of Leo XIIl.'s 
modest suggestion in his last J^ncyclieal that some alms 
should bo given to ct*rlain spccilicd Societies for the Pwj- 
pogation of the Faith and cdnciitiou of Ciiristiaiv children in 
the East, nor docs it contain any requirement or condition of 
visiting tho threshold of the Apostles. Those dwelling in and 
about Homo art' indeed directed to visit twice tho Latoran, 
Vatican, and Liberian bit silicas, but *^all other persons dwelling 
without the City and elsewhere” are simply required to visit 
twice three churches designated by their Ordinaries, or if there bo 
hut two or only one church where they reside, their six visits can 
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ho paid to these one or two. Leo XIII. may in short be credited 
with a priumioe anxiety to rouse the zeal and secure the prayers of 
the faithful, nor wan such a desire perhaps ever wholly wantinfr In 
^his predt'cossors or those who inspirod their policy on such occa- 
sisDS. Itut it would be an excess of charity, whether we consider 
the character of the men, or the circumstances of the esse, to 
suppose that spiritual motives uloue prompted the action of such 
jpontidsos BouifaceVllI. or (/lement Vi., wnose names nrcnasodiited 
with the first introduction of the pilgrimage of tho Holy Year. 

In tho year 1299 all Europe,” us Milman puts it, “ was in a 
tpliMDsy of ndigiuus ztial.” There was a spoutfiiioous rush of 
,pilgrims towards Home, or perhaps we should rather siw 
that the streuiu of pilgrinia;;e which had formerly set towards 
Jerusalem, and tho forcible stoppjigo of which by tho Moslem 
occupation was the iiuiiiedi.'itt^ cause of the crusades, now 
act towards lh<i Zimina Apostolnriim instead. At (Jliristuiaa, 
in 1299, thousauds ofstmii;ier.s througed the Uumaii churchc's, and 
the question arose whether it would not Ix) wise to tahe iidviiulago 
of this now outburst of devotional fervour. After due examination 
of procodenls end consultiitiou of Cavdiuals tlio I*ope on the foast 
of ot. peter H Chair (Jan. iS) solemnly proclaimed from tho 
pulpit of 8t, Peters the lirut Jiihdeo- -not that iJie name was then 
employed—with jdenarv iiididj’cnce for all who during that holy 
year should visit ttie basilicas of Ht. Peter and St. Paul, <m 30 days if 
residents of Ttomo, on 15 duys if stningcrs. 'J'ho experiment proved 
a great success. No thiiii two millions of pilgrims, of ail uge.9 
and both sexes, and from all parts of J^urope, are said to have 
visited Home during tin*, year, and ns nmny us 200,000 were cou- 
Rtnnlly to bo fouml gull.oivd iti the holy city. At ouo limo 
tho numbers were so great that openings were broken in ihe 
walls for ingress and egress, and many ]>L*i3onB were tniuipled 
to death. A'illajii, who was there Jiim.M;lf, dcsciiheB at groat 
lengtli in hia O'onica the aoltinniiy of the spectacle, tho 
inimeiise conoour.'^e of pilgiims, nml the admirable arrnngeinonlH 
made hy tho uuthoiiticK for victiuilling both men and liocsos, 
“ns J can hear witness, ho was present and saw it aH"; and 
an this point his testituduy is coutirnied by otlujr contempoiriiy 
chroniclers. Tho drain theri'foro on the l^apal trejiaurv niu.si have 
been Considerable, but the ofri’ingH also were very Jurge We are 
told how “two priests stood coiwtantly by the high altar with 
rakes in tlieir hands, sweeping from the sacred table the eountloss 
Leajw of coin laid in oilerings liiere.” ('Urdinal Stefanosehi, Iiow- 
ovor, the poet histOTinn, wlio liiis loft us his own record of the 
first Amio iinutOf stir's that the annual oflerings at 8t. Peter's 
averaged 30,cx)0 11 onus, and that not above 50,cx)o more were 
oft'ered during the Jubilee, mostly in very small coins. Among 
other distinguished visitors there came to Rome Gi«»tto, who was 
commissioned hy the Pope to paint frescoes in 8t. Peter’s, and 
Oubbio tho miniaturo painter who illiiniinatod manuscripts fur the 
Vatican Library. It had been originally intended to restrict 
"the Anno iSanto to the lirst year ol every century, but 
vthifi interval was spredily curtailed, first to fifty, then 
’to tbirty-lhree, and finttlly to twonty-live years. Tlio occii- 
vaion of the second Jubilee was a peculiar one. I'he Papal 
*Court was in captivity at Avignon, and soon after Olemout VI. 
ascended tho throne, in 1342, an iiifluenthd embass}'^ cumo from 
Tlome, itmliuling aiuoug its membcr.s Petrarch and the fiitui’e 
tribunu Rienzi, to entreat his Holiness to return to his 8ee, and 
afdiing among other things that tho Jubilee ehould he celebrated 
every fifty years, for how many of the faithful, it was urged, would 
die without ever witnessing a centenary. To tho first part of this 
petition Clement—who had no idea of leaving his luxurious re¬ 
treat at Avignon—returned a gracious hut evasivii answer; to tho 
i-eguest for a Jubilee he readily assented. Hieiizi, who had l)een 
Ltreated with great distiuction, returned in triumph, and the Bull 
Vnipmitmf announcing the Amiu Santo of 1350, appeared the fol¬ 
lowing year. The result showed, as Mr. Hemans points out, that 
neither tho alienation caused by the removal df the (lourt to foreign 
$ott, nor the unpopular govornment of the Cardinal legates had 
•vueakenod the force of religious sentiment iu Italy ; while the 
J?npacy was feeble the Church was mighty.” This second Jubilee 
.brought a yet larger influx of pilgrims and of pious offerings than 
'Bin ^rst. Yet mere was much in the conduct of the Roman 
^pppulaoe to shuck tlie piety of their foreign guests. A 
%animal fjegate sent for the occasion from Avignon was 
jmblicl^ insulted, and even shot at with arrows while on his way 
to visit the basilicas^ an outrage which bo attributed to the 
.miushinations of Itienzi, who was now out of papal favour, and had 
crept secretly into Rome in tho crowd of pllgrinus. A groat bull¬ 
fight was held in the Coliseum iu September, which had a tragical 
termination, not only eleven bulls, but eighteen noble youths being 
feft doad in the arena. There were alsu quarrels and even murders 
arising nut of casual encounters in tho crush of spectalois, and the 
idhrumclcrs tell us that (ui great devotional occasions two or three 
or oven twelve persons used to be suffocated or trampled to deaili, 
^ey speak in high terms of the general conduct of the pilgrims 
'themselves, who wore }ieaceable, honest, good-humoured, and 
ptttient under severe trials and hardships, ** but at Romo over- 
reaching and speculative avarice wei*© in wait for victims.” Tim 
ipolice arrangements and nccommodniion were ns bad as possible, 
ntnuxih paid his third uud lost visit to Romo on this occasion. 

The linut of fifty years w'as as little destincMl to be permanent 
as 4he limit of a century. The second jubilee was held within 
half a oentury of the *iirsi, luid tlie tliird followed still more 
closely on the second. Urban VI. was anxious at once to 


confirm bis waning popularity^ and to provide for bk fioaneial 
wants by anticipating the period fixed, and |2i order to excuse 
this somewhat arbitrary innovation, be decreed that henceforth 
only thirty^three years—the period of our Lord^s earthly life and of 
a generation of mankind—should intervene between the tucceasive 
celebrations. A fresh jubilee was accordingly proclaimed in 1389, 
but Urban did not live to see it It was solemnlaed next year by 
bi.<i successor Boniface IX., who however treated it os a mere 
casual interpolation and proclaimed another at the close of the 
century, which wa.s kept accordingly in 1400. The jubilee of 
1390 did not open very pmsperously. No pil^ims of course came 
from the countries where the Anti-Pope Clement VII. was 
acknowledged, and the financial success of the solemnltv was 
largely due to the adoption of some very questionable expedieifC^ 
Richard II. of ICngJaml, and John I. of iVnnee were expresslyX 
privileged to gain the indulgence without leaving their Statesjand 
certain Gentian cities obtained a similar concession on condition 
of payment for the restoration of Roman baailiuas. It was a far 
graver innovation to send questors all over Europe commissioned 
to sell the indulgence at the presumed cost of the journey to Rome, 
and who according to contemporary chronicles ofTored a plenary re« 
miRsion of all sins without the condition of repentance. Chaucer, 
who lived at the time, is supposed to refer to these proceedings in 
his description in the Prologue to tho Canterbury TeUen of the 
gcutil Pardoner, That strevt wes comeu from the Court of 
Rome.” In some provinces more than 100,000 fiorins were ex¬ 
torted by these unscrupulous emi8sarIo.s, who did not forgot to 
enrich tbemsolves, and many of whom appear to have come to an 
evil end. Still grander than any previous celebration was the 
Anna Santo proclaimed by Nicholas V.—one of the ablest and most 
high-minded of the medimval Popes—for 1450. A new coin was 
struck for tho occasion, and an enormous were the oflerings that 
above 100,000 ilorius were lodged in the Bank of the Medici alone. 
But the iiumunse cuufliieuce of pilgrims led to veir disastrous 
ro!»ult.<». Ono day as the multitude were Teturning from an ex¬ 
position of the Votfo Santo at Ht. Peter’s, some trifling obstacle on 
the bridge of 8t. Angelo caused a panic, in which, according to 
Inflissura no lofl.s than 200 |wrsciiis were drowned or crushed to 
death. And then the plague broke out and even the Pope and 
Cardinals wore driven away from Rome. The next and last re- 
currenco of the Holy Year that need be specially noticed hero 
took place in 1475, whrm tho present name of Jubilee first caino 
into vogue, and 1 hti practice of holding it every twenty-five years, 
-which ha-H continued ever since, was introduced, by virtue of a Bull 
of Paul JI., in consideration of the shortness of human life« 
aud in order that each generation mi^ht have an opportunity of 
bimefiting by the spiritual treasures of the Church. King Pe> 
dinand of Naples and Catherine, Queen of Bosnia, were among 
the pilgrims, but the concourse was nut so large as ou previous 
occasions, being impeded a.*» well by waT.s and political troubles as 
by Hie dangerous state of the roads infested by brigands. On 
IbiH last account the indulgence was extended to Bologna, where 
four churches were raised to equal dignity pro tide vice with the 
four patriarchal basilicas of Romo. tii.xtU8 IV., who presided 
over this solemnity, was one of tho most shameless of papal 
traffickers in sacred things; all tho offices of tho Court were sold 
at fixed price.s publicly advortised, and new offices were actmilly 
created in order to be sold to the highest bidder. The next Jubilee 
was celebrated under tho nuspiccH of Alexander VL, when tho 
I’apiicy had reached its low(i.vt depth of degradation. 

The last ordinary Jubilee under the old reyime at Rome was 
solemnized, as WAR before observed, in 1825, when the number of 
pilgrims during tho year amounted to nearly 400,000. Whether 
tho ancient coremuuica, now many centuries old, will be revived at 
its noxl recurrence iu 1900 may perhaps be doubted j there has at 
all eventH been no attempt at such a revival either in 1875 ^^w. 

It may be worth while tlieroforo to put on record that, according 
to the traditional rite, tho Anno Santo is proclaimed after the 
Gospel at High Moss in St. Peter's on the previous Ascension 
Day, by reading the Bull iu Latin and Italian, followed by mili¬ 
tary music and peals of cannon; first iu the Vatican, then iu the ^ 
three other patriarchal basilicas. At Vespers on Christmas Eve 
the Jubilee begins with a grand procosaioD, when the Pope 
in person solemnly opens the Porta Idanta in the atrium of 
8t. I^eter’s, while three Cardinal Legates, deputed ad hoc, open 
with similar formalities the sacred gates of the Lateran, Bta 
Marin Maggiore and St. Pauls. The Holy Year is brought to on 
end on the ensuing Christmas Eve, with the solemn ceremonial of 
closing the sacred gales of the four basilicas. Pilgrimages cannot 
certainly be said to have gone out of fashion, iu view of the recent 
popularity of Lourdes and La Salotte, and we observe that tbia 
last J!]nc3*clical resenmmends, though it does not enforce, a 
pilgrimage to Loretto. But pilgrimages to Home will hardly 
survive the transformation of “ the holy city ” into the capital 
of Italy. The Anno Santo need not therofore lose anything of its 
strictly religious signifieanco, but it must cease to operate as a 
centralizing power. And this is a point of some importance, when 
we I’emembcr that centralization has been confessedly the groat 
motive force of the Catholic reaction of the last half-century, the 
secret alike of its weakness and its strength. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF DKMOCRACY. 

A RATHER carious series of evolutions has just hoen per¬ 
formed in the colnmns of the only .1.jondon newspaper whioh 
is at once avowedly democratic and conducted with decency and 
ability. Rumour chtirges somo men of letters of prn*Rt and histo¬ 
rical fame with having written, or caused to he written, unfavoiir- 
ahle reviews of their own works, in order that tlu so exposiiros 
might be ^umphantly exposed in their turn. The nrticlo which 
appeared in the Ptdl MtUl Oazvtte of last Saturday, under tbo title 
'*Demooratio Ounaolationa,” might excusably remind u rcnrlur 
of this manoeuvre when he saw what followed it on Moruiuy. 
^ C]^ the first day inquiry was made whether pessiraUt critics of dc- 
^ mocracy, including some extremely anti-rcoctionnry persons, such 
as Tocqueville and Mill, were or wero not right in anticipating a 
general deterioration of the political standard in govemmenls and 
individuals. Perhaps the authorities for some such nnt)ci|jation 
might have been dated a litUe further back. Burke, for instance, 
if we do not mistake an authority jtistly in some favour with the 
TalX Mall frusesWe, spoke of the “ disgusting vices " of deinocracioa, 
and the lesult of a good many centuries of ohservailou has made 
) it almost an axiom with impartial students of politics, that the 
gain, such as it is, of an occasional and almost superhuman dis¬ 
play of energy is more than compensated, not merely by the in- 
nerent absumity of the democratic juiiiciple, but by the defects 
which, as experience shows, accuinpany the working of that prin¬ 
ciple. However, the modern democrat who has penrehings of 
heart may he allowed to state Lis case his own wav, and he would 
doubtless say that the limited and imperfect llepiiblics of the past 
ofier no criterion applicubio to the improved democracy of the 
nineteenth century. Yet even iu this improved democracy he 
sees spots, blemishes, black clouds “ among the blue,” wandering 
stars in the orderly galaxy. Is not Wigan (a place of apparently 
good conditions, which neither withers in the baleful shadow of a 
cathedral nor depends on the patixmago and custom of the 
county) pretty obviously corrupt P Is not the London School 
Board^, the crown and llowcr of things in the democratic point of 
view, a body of dubious wisdom aud of conduct not dubious at 
allP Hoes not the enthusiasm nwakenod by the illu^tH of Lord 
Beaconsfield or Mr. Gladstone, ns llio caso may be, show a 
dangerous leaning to jwrsonal govoniinojit P These uncoinhirlabh* 
qmsstions wero put to the fiiithfill democrat on Sulurdnv, and he 
was left to study them in company with his Census paper during | 
^ the Sabbath. But on Monday balm was to be found in Gih'iid. | 
A useful “ Democratic Liberal ’’ mndo very short work of Iho 
Pnll Mnll'n objections. Wig.ui is only corrupt because it is not 
domocratic enough—maunos deiiioeratico.s sunt magi^ 
magnoB puros,” in fact. Tbo London Hchoul iioard is falling ulf 
because the horrid cinuulallve vole, loiithsorao io democracy, 
enahlos the wickcnl iiihuhitiints of vill-is to send evil delegates of 
their own, who stop the busiiuns, and are as flies in the ointment. 
This argument is particularly interebtiug, because^, in reply to it, 
we have only to mention, with all resptict, the naino of Miss Helen 
Taylor. Tliirdly, the deinoeriicy clings to men only us ropiv- 
sentatives of causes—npporcntly in exactly ilio same way tbiit 
imago worshippers, by their own account, never worship the image, 
but only the thing or person imaged. In cilho this handy Demo- I 
crutic Liberal ” should have done thehiisiij(V 48 insufliciently, a short 
article in the Barae number points out how admirably the Ci-tucus 
works, and how it haa provided Ipswich with a man and member 
of the most extreme justice and teuucioiisnesa of purpose. 'J'his is, 
of course, a tonic thrown in to complete tho etflvt of the “ Demo¬ 
cratic Liberal’santidote; and if the uncomfortable qualms are 
not allayed, why the modern democrat uiust have u very weak 
stumacli and very weak kuees indued. 

Let us examine these remedies fur democratic doubt a little more 
closely. The “ Democratic Liberars ” apticial pleading does not 
want much more attention than wo havo already given to it, iu so 
far as the second and third counts are concerned. The tirst merits 
^ a little more attention. ‘*Th« growth of democracy, wo are t(ild, 
has been attended by a steady impruvomeut of opinion in this 
respect [purity of election].” This is a ver^ favourite argument 
with the writer’s likes, and in various forms it is used to support 
extension of tbo fraiChisc, redistribution of seats, and ]mir-a-<lozon 
other things. It is obvious, however, that it is a mere begging of 
the question. Tho actual fact is, that in very largo constituencies 
there is less direct briberv than in small ones. The ** Demucrntic 
Jjiboral ** would havo ns think that Ibis is owing to the improve¬ 
ment of opinion. If this means that he thinks tho Glasgow or 
Manchester elector to be, circumstances and cast^s equal, less access¬ 
ible to bribery tluin the elector of Sandwich or of Bkiston, he is 
of coiiTBo entitled to his opinion, though no reasons ore or can Im> 
produced fur it except tho vicioasly circular one that large con¬ 
stituencies are above bribery. The facts seem plain enough. 
Bribery of n constituency of many thousantls is simply a physical 
impossibilitjr. But the real point of importance is whether, cor¬ 
ruption having oeaeed owing to mechanical, not moral causes, 
seven devils worse than itaelf have not come into its place. The 
Demoeratsc Liberal’’ who is bound to admire Birmingham wiU of 
course strenuously deny this; we for our part shall ns strenuously 
^ertit. The u^anixation whereby the whole patronage, otlice- 
!(dding, and municipal administration generally of a borough be- 
^ omee the pr^ of one political party seems to us an infinitely 
'worse evil tnan the letting loose of a temporary flood of gratuitous 
beer, and ^ conveyance into mning pockets of irregular ten-pouud 
notest But Ibis is not the whole of the evil. The arrangement 


has had so little lime to work in England that it has not produead 
its full fruits. What tlioBe fruits have bean under oonditiems 
almost precisely similar ought to be well enough known. In-America 
you do nut bribe the voter, but you bribe tho managers. As the 
immnnso power nod profit at the disposal of.the victors in caucuo- 
strife becomes more fully appreciated, tho same thing must neoas- 
sarily lake place in Engiaitd. For instance, it is no secret at all 
that many responsible citizens of Birmingham declare that the 
dominant crupio in that town have grossly abused their power— 
though not, lot us hanten to say, in the direction of ai'lual malver¬ 
sation. Biriningiiam hns not conio to that yet, though it is in an 
exeellont way to romo to it. But. when tho golden ago of tho 
Ohamberlains and tho flolliiigPOB has passed, it is very much to b« 
feared that, if Birmingham has n it freed horsclf from the chains 
of the Hundreds, “ houses” and “ rings” will quickly arise. Wo 
may go further, and sny that such must inevitably, according to 
human nature, be the cum*. That is a worse statu than the per- 
foctlv open and unhlusliing corruption which it has become a con¬ 
vention to speak' of with liorror and disgust, but which did very 
little harm to anybody; and, if it did ai\v Jiarni, did it only to tho 
low'or strata of society. Thost^ who governed were not, in the old 
system, corrupt; in tin* new, this is exactly what they will be. 
Now wo venture to think that it is less liaimful for the body cor¬ 
porate, as for the body iudividual, to have its heels than its head 
in tho mire. 

This brings us, naturally enougli, to tho cuvious guarantee of 
the excelleiiees of democracy, as mani'e'teil in tile member for 
Ipswich : which is, as we have said, eKhibited as a corroborativo 
and cordial to tJie doubting democrat. The argument is this. 
Mr. Ceilings is a Oaiicns mau, and the President of the Caucus 
of all Caucuses. lie was udo])ted hy tho Ipswich Liberals, and 
sent to Parliament to support thu present Government. Yet he 
vofi'd against the Government on Iho Coercion Bills. ITo is 
impenitent, and thu I[iswich Cauciiskin has not requested him 
to resign. Wliat can lie clearer than that the relation of 
('Jaucus and member is ono of jier'ect freedom and iudepen- 
deneo A good many IhiVigs, we think, can clearer, Tlw 
state of the case is this. Tho Tpswirli lladieal Association, like 
tho majority of Radh^al Associations throughout the country, 
cared for notliing and nobody at tlie last elociion but tho 
(h'feat of the Into Government. I’liey were apparently so dos- 
peralely hnrd put to it fur a carnlidalo that they had to order 
ono from Birmiugliam. Biriiiiiiglium sent them Mr. .Tesse Collings 
—fiiinons in his iiaiivo loAvn hir n c-vtoin Afghan meeting. The 
mere gtrlnction of such a candidate told Us own tale. Mr. Collings, 
of whom we dedre t<i speak with all inspect, is in no sense a man 
of mark, e.xcepl as being uu able and determined party organizer. 
He lias no clniiu to represent Ip^wicli or any other place except 
this. In electing aueh a man Ipswich gave him practically carta 
hhnirhr : but it is said t!lore was one thing marked on iho white 
ticket, and that w.aa “ .support Mr. Gladstonn.” The I'omark may 
be iniit.ceul, or it may bo guileful. In the tirst place, tho so-called 
ojipositiou which jNlr. tkilhngs has given was a perfectly^ harmless 
aud playful opposition. It was tho .sort of thing that a party man 
can give himself tho luxury of, witli tho chance of acquir¬ 
ing a reputation for independeiice and the ceitainty of not 
damaging Iiis jiarty. In tlie sec.ind place, by selwting one of Mr, 
(^Jlumiberkiiii's tail, Ijiswich had pmetieally aaid to its seloction 
“We waul vou to loJlow Mr. (Umniberlaiii.” Mr. Collings did 
ftillow Mr. Oiiamberlain very faithfully, though ho did not follow 
the Pre>-ideiit of the Board of Trade. Not being in office, he was 
not obliged to go through the plejisant little form of tergiversation 
to which Jiis superiors accommodated themselves so gracefully. 
But we can go furtlier into the qm-Mtion than this. Doe.s anybody 
really thiuk that such opposition as Mr. Collings indulged in dis- 
pl(',;i.'‘ed the Govennnent he was .sent to support? He must be 
very young who duc.‘». Tho remarkable irritation which Mr. 
Glad^lono .showed on Tuesrlay night at a chance remark 
of Mr, Justin McCartliy’s might be a usoful study for political' 
youth of thii kind. It has bemi suflicieutly evident all 
along that tho Government have been oidy loo anxious not to get 
into real opposition with men of Mr. Collings’s type. Had the 
■whole of their Jiarty voted with them in the measures to which 
they were so reluctantly driven by tho feeling of common sense and* 
jusilce which still exi.st.s (perhaps owing to habit) in England, the 
exlrcuie Jladical .section of electors might have indulged in a 
revolt. The apparent or roid independouce of persons like Mr, 
Collings has served as n .safety valve, saving them from this 
danger, while it has not boon of a kind calculated to do them the 
least })raclical harm. Meanwhile,. Mr. Collings’s own attitude 
—which, were it not for hi.s indiscreet eulogist, we should not 
criticize—i.s certainly not ono which can be ix^garded as a noble 
spectacle, the nobility of which is duo to the caucus and to the 
innate oxcplleuce.s oi’ domocratic sontiraent. Mr. Collings, bo it 
remeniberod, has differed from tho Govoriimeut on a point whidi' 
is, to strict democratic, tempers, the very article of an orthodox or 
heretical Government. The dclection of Mr. Gladstone and hii 
colleagues from the groat Radical principle that every one not a 
Tory should be allowed to do what he pkaaes, is vital to the whole 
scheme of politics. Mr. Collings ought at once to assume an 
irreconcilable attitude, and io wash his hands of a Government of 
buckshot and brutality. But ht*. does nothing of tho kind. The 
Government is still a good stick to bent Tories with, useful 
to nrovont incunveuient religious censuses) and to help on the 
golden age of misrule by little and little. So Mr. Collings con¬ 
dones the crime of the Coercion Bill, satisfied with having 
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washed his own hands of that. Probably the day’s service at 
O’Neil's Farm has a little gilded over the night’s exploit at St. 
Stephen’s. The crime of coercing Ctinnaught is pardoned, 
for the sake of the magnanimous surrender of the Transvaal; 
the wickedness of making Irishmen pay their debts, for the 
sake of the virtue of restoring to Dutchmen what is admitted to 
be their own, after binng well beaten i'or keeping it. On the 
whole, we fear that wo cannot accept Mr. Oollings s naine, re¬ 
spectable as it may be in itself, os a guarantee of the blessings of 
democracy. The Pall Mall must procure us better assurance. Wo 
like not the security. 


QUKSTIOKS LKFT OUT. 

rilHE humours of the (’ensus soum to have been tolerably abund- 
. 1 - ant. The members of the working Gerniitn colony in ISolio 
looked on the paper as one of the diversions which are provided for 
tyrants by the blood and iron slavoB of our corrupt society. The 
clergy in some country districts saw in the Oonsus paper an ex¬ 
cellent opportunity for collectin|y subscriptions towards new 
eburohes. The poor people in Whitechapel thought the questions 
were a new dodge of the School Hoard, which they seem to re¬ 
gard with superstitious awe, as a purely malevolent power. On the 
other hand, a number of persons write to the papers complaining 
bitterly that they never received the papers at all, which,, with 
ttiily British ingenuity, they appear to consider a grievance. Other 
thinkers, of a statistical turn of mind, regret that such spkmdid 
opportunities of collootiug information have been partially 
neglected. They would like the Census rnturns to have been con¬ 
structed on the principle of these sociological ” charts which are 
compiled for Mr. Kpencor, and by aid of which the philosopher 
can iramo a theoxy of the origin of any institution, from religion 
to fermented liquors. By setting some dozen adroit questions, 
an inquiring Government might have enjoyed the advantages, 
without condescending to the tricks, of liaroun A 1 llaschid, and 
might have found out what people really think of them. 

Even as things stand there were some odd questions on the list. 
The Americans are a curious people, and one or two of the 

gueries were almost of American inquisitiveness. There is a wcll- 
nown anecdote of an American who travelled in the same rail¬ 
way carriage with an English lady dressed in deep mourning. 
** IjOBS, ma’am ? ” he said. The Indy admitted her bereavement. 

Recent P ” ** Yes.” Tlusband or father ? ” The victim, now 
in tears, murmured " Husband.” “ Leave you pretty comfortable P ” 
On this the unlucky woman withdrew behind a newspaper; and 
the inquirer e.\claimed to another stronger, She seems kind o’ 
atuck-up, like.” Wo have a tolerably (llutinct roculloction of aii 
American census-paper in which the public were asked how often 
it had been convicted, for what ofl'enco, nnd what term of punish¬ 
ment had been endured. These are very pertinent inquiries, and 
the answers would afford much useful iuformatiou os to the grati¬ 
fying diminuUon of crime, the percentage of fraudulent directors, 
and the chances of repentance offered to the converted criminal. 
Our Census stops short of these queries, but asks, rather curiously, 
about our ** inhrmitios,’’ and whether they are casual or congenital. 
This section must have opened a playing-tield to the domestic 
humourist, who found in them an easy opportunity of satirizing 
the failings of his family. Other questions were almost as petty as 
those with which Mr. McCarthy, Mr. Arthur Arnold, and other 
members beguile the tedium of the House of Commons. i 

it true that some one said it was hardly worth while to toll a 
Land-Leaguer that his chimney is on lire; but, after all, we may 
as well rap him up P ” This is the kind of problem that Irish 
members think worthy of the attoniiou of the House; and we 
may infer that, when the Irish Republic gtils founded, the Census 
papers will ask, Who fears to speak of ’98 P ” and other questions 
of equal gravity. But our own authorities showed similar curiosity 
when they asked barristers to declare whether they practised or 
not, and requested men of letters to state the branch of study to 
which they devoted themselves. Can this singular question ho 
intended to facilitate the endowment of research out of the funds 
of a Disestoblished Church P Will the man of letters, who is 
giving his time and energy to elucidating the connexion between 
mysteries of the Oabiri and the Mandah rite of 0 -ta-pe, receive 
some morning a letter from Mr. Gladstone notifying his succession 
to the revenues of a deanery P Probably but few men of letters 
have answered a rather needless and impertinent question, though 
it would certainly be interesting to know how many writers 
neglected by a vain people have written themsolves down us poets. 

There are many much more important questions to bo decided 
than the prorortion of poets, philosophora, and historians in the 
British islands. Most people are ffuent when they talk about 
themselves, and probably tue majority of the public would have 
ea^ly seized aclmce of giving information about their own 
opuions. ^ Even in this age, when people s^ we all write, 
manv millions of our fellow-creatures are blue-moulded," as 
the I rishman said, for want of a chance of expresauig their ideas, 
Newspapen cannot print all the letters ^uy reemve, and the 
editoxa of magazines are still more chary of their space. Hence 
the popularity of examinationB among nmbitbus ladies. Though 
no one but the examiner knows what th^ have to say, they un¬ 
bosom themselves of their intellectual store with fluency and plea- 
Bure* Hence, too, the former popularity of albums, in which 


people were asked to name thehr fiivourite flower, tbeir favourite 
I hero, their favourite author. We believe that a supplententary 
schedule of this sort, to be filled up or left alone at will, would 
have given sincere delight to many millions of eager persons who, 
at present, cannot got a hearing. In a trial which has been filling 
the newspapers this week, it appeared that a lady aslbd her 
ghostly adviser ** whether she was likely to have babies in the 
spirit world.” The friend replied with confidence that she was 
sure to have spirit-babies, that this great void in her nature would 
certainly be satisfied. Millions of people have the same kind of 
desire to speak their minds in semi-public way. In this world 
they are condemned to lack satisfaction, except In the rare cases 
when they appear as witnesses in a trial. Then they do their best 
to deliver themsolves of their ideas on all topics, but are apt to be ^ 
snubbed by persons in authority. A supplementaxy census would 
give them, overy ten years, the chance which otherwise must be 
deferred till they can secure an opportunity in the spirit-world. 

Questions of a porsonsl nature would, of course bo most 
welcome. Any one who studies the answers to correspondents in 
the cheap weekly paters will readily discover tlie kind of topic 
that most provokes dissension and discussion. ** Did you marry 
your cousin, and bow do you like it as far as you have gone P " 
would be a query somewhat in the style of Artemus Ward, hut 
by no means purely otiose or useless to science. Indeed, so 
desirable are answers to this question that an inquirer who bears 
a name ratio wued in science through several generations has 
issued his own private catechism on the subject. The results so 
far have been uusHiiafoctory, and absolutely no scientific con¬ 
clusion can be based upon them. Again, mucli would be learned 
if every one were asked whether he has vaemnated, and how 
often, and whether he has suffered from small-pox. By this 
means a body of ovidonue would bo obtained which might pos¬ 
sibly convince even the most unreasonable of all crotcheteers—the 
people who oppose compulsory vaccination os a tyrannous in¬ 
fringement of the liberty of the subject to make himself a dan¬ 
gerous nuisance. The members of infinitesimal majorities, however, 
rather glory in being “ in the right with two or tiiroe,” as Mr. 
Hughes so constantly quotes Mr. Lowell, and in the conviction that 
the opinion of many millions is always in the wrong. The 
question of spelling reform might also be submitted to an experi¬ 
mental plebiscite. But here the results are very uncertain, for 
the number of persons who would like to spell os the spirit moves 
them may bo very considerable, and its weight would be thrown 
into the scale of Mr. Tito Pagliardini, Mr, Max Muller, and the 
other aliens who are eo patrioticaUy anxious to improve the ' 

English language out of existence. The late general election 
proved that no one who merely resides in London and beyond the 
sweet influencos of the JShivlds Gazette and of the Noriltem Echo 
knows what the people really think about politics. A supple- 
monlary question or two in the Census would throw much light 
on important math'rs of wliich we are condemned to remain in 
utter ignontiico. What do you think of the surrender of Laing’s 
Nek and portions of Natal to the Boers P” would be a veiy good 
te.Ht-que8tion; also, Do you regard property as a feudal wrong ? ” 
if the people in their millions wore to reply to the former question 
that they ui*e proud of the transaction, and to ^e latter in ^0 
aliirmativo, it is plain that investors in English securities would 
Tomovo thoir wealth, and that there would oe a new exodus of 
the patriots. In a small vessel, about the size of the Mayjhvscr 
(it would hold them all, including Mr, Ashmead Bartlett), they 
would steer for ** lands iudiscovonible in the unheard-of West,” 
and would leave behind the morality of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
and “ the military impotence of England.” On the other hand, 
the popular answer might bo much more satisfactory, and we 
might be permitted to hope that the People does not reidly go in 
for a policy of foreign surrender and domestic confiscation. * 

Turning from politics to art and the deeply important questions 
of ** culture,” the compilers of the Census might find out whether 
the People is not draudfully bored with pictures of ** msthotes," 
and siucerely anxious that some new kind of joke might be in- . « 
vented. At the same time, a properly constructed schedule ^ 
would show how many rosthetic people are actually in existence 
at this moment. Wo imagine that, if these fanatics were subjected 
to a real persecution, like Mouotheists in ancient Israel, and 
Uniatea in orthodox Russia, no pitiful person would find it neces¬ 
sary to hido them by fifties in a cave. A very small, self-con¬ 
tained cave would conceal the whole congregation, and leave room 
for both the antagonistic sects of Positivists—for the Society of 
Painter Etchers and for Mr. Whistler. The iMt Census re¬ 
turns but one contained, we believe, under the head of Pro¬ 
fessions, Sophists—z.” The two sophists were young bachelors 
with their first ^ reading party, and they chose to desig¬ 
nate their profession by the appropriate name readily suggested 
by ibeir^ studies. Under the bead of f^ofessional ^Esthetes ” 
we certainly do not think that more than two would be recorded, 
while gaps have been made—the ranks that were thin have been 
thinned the numbers of ladies who are iMauties by profession. 

A proper investigation into professions and modes of securing a 
livelihood would enlighten us as to the number of bufibons and 
diners-out, of social touts who give ** tips ” al^ut the people they 
n\e6t to the pajMrs, of directors of Companies, of promoters pPic 
^Id mines in London and the country, and of translatois of ' 
Horace. Even as things are, a wondering world may learn irom 
the new Census the precise quantity of novelisti at present labour¬ 
ing iu our midst Iisstly, we should like to have seen well- 
directed inquiries made as to the proportion of people who oould 
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tfointo court and iwcar that they had seen one or moreghoeta. 
Frotti queries each as theM science would reap invaluable stores 
of knowledge, while the respondents would be enabled to unbosom 
theoaeelves at the expense of the nation. 


THE UNIVERSITT BOAT RACE. 

I T is not unsatisfactory to think that any one of the sixtoon 
young men who rowed yesterday from Putney to Mortiake 
may congratulate himself on having, according to reasonable pro¬ 
bability, very many years to live, and may hope to date the begin¬ 
ning of a successful career from the timo when he tirst strengthened 
himself hv rowing, and first begun to expand his chest and enlarge 
his musotes in the eifort to gain that post of highest honour— 
a place in the University l^Jight. Such, at least, is the legitimate 
coDclnsion to be drawn from the only trustworthy statomcnts 
with regard to the eifect of rowing on health which are to bo 
found. These, as we need hardly say, are contained in tho 
book on ** University Oars,” which ‘J)r. Morgan published 
come ten years age, a work which has naturally been ac¬ 
cepted with enthusiasm by many men and by all who 
care for athletic pursuits, but has not received the general 
attention it deserved. Dr. Morgan wrote, it may fairly be presumed, 
with the object of vindicating what had boon his own pursuit, 
his favourite pursuit. He sought to show that rowing, even 
when practised with i^at ausiexity, had no bad efi'ect whatever on 
health; but was likely, on the whole, to have a good efi’ect on 
health, and he certainly proved his points, unless careful roasoning 
And elaborate statistics, which have never been disputed or denied, 
Are to he disregarded. Hut Dr. Morgan, though he hardly seemed 
conscious of it himself, did a great deal more in his romni’knble 
treatise than defend the practice of rowing races, and show that, 
fio far from tending to shorten life, it tended, on the whole, to 
prolong it. He showed by the facts which he took so much 
trouble to collect and digest how strong may bo tho iriilu- 
cnco of superstition amongst tho most highly educated classos. 
For many years a superstition—and it is us absurd a BU|)ersiitioii 
AS that which makes a negro iidorn his fetish—Las prevailed that 
pulling in boat races, and especially in tho University boat race, 
was likely to do grievous harm, and, in many cases, to shorton 
life. It may bo said with perfect safety that this idea rested on 
DO evidence whatever. It has often been said formerly, and is 
sometimes said now, that men who pulled iu the University Eight 
were generally short-livnd, and fref^uently died of disease of the 
licart. It would have been just us truo to assert that men who 
had pulled in a University J^ight commonly died early of dHirium 
irememt. How the superstition arose it is ditficult to conjectui*o, 
but it is far from extinct now, and assuredly was very 
generally pKevaleut until Dr. Morgan's book appeared. He, 
an preparing his work, was content to do what the Irish 
duollist of former days characterized ns diispicablo, and to 
take refuge in facts. By dint of infinite trouble, he ascer¬ 
tained what had become of most of the men who had rowed in 
the University races from 1829 to 1869, and showed that, iu so 
far as statistics were worth anytiiing for such a period, they 
proved, not merely that University oars were by no nieaiis 
destined to be short-lived, but that, on the contrary, they wero 
likely to oxcec'd the ordinary span. With regard to one diseaso, 
indera, the result of his researches was most romarkabie. It has 
been, and is, very commonly supposed that rowing tends to pro¬ 
duce disease of the heart. i)r. Morgan showed that, iu the course 
<of 40 years, over which his inquiry extended—that is to say, 
from 1829, in which the first race was rowed, to 1869—294 men 
pulled in University boat races, and that, in 1869, 39 of 
these men were dead. Of these 39 deaths, three only were duo 
to disease of the heart. It is unnecessary to go into elaborate 
Atatistics, or careful comparison with the ordinary death-rate, 
to prove that this was a very small proportion, and that tho idea 
^at men who pull in University races are likely to injure their 
hearts is a pure superstition, which, strangely enough, has pre¬ 
vailed to a certain extent amongst educated men, but has no more 
real hosis thw the many wild superstitions with regard to disease 
which prevafL amongst those whose reasoning faculties have never 
been exercised. It so happened that this year the statements by 
which Dr. Morgan dispelhd what can hardly be described os a vulgar 
prejudice have had neculiiir interest, and have been remarkaMy 
confirmed. It was ootermiDod that lliere should bo a dinner to 
celebrate the fifty-second aunivorsiuy of the boat race, which all 
cld University oars should be privileged to attend *, aud a special 
steamer was set apart to convoy the more or less ancient 
champions. There was then an opportunity of judging whether 
men who have pulled in University eights sufier from the effect of 
their early efforts; and certainly, unless there has been a remark¬ 
able Bumvid of the fittest, it must be said that the appearance of 
4he occupants of the steamer showed that no reason exists for 
supposing that pulling in boat races tends to weaken men or to 
make them prematurely infirm. Clergymen are apt at all times 
of life to show a painful superiority over laymen in physical 
vigour; but, even lulowuig for the large number of clergymen 
Amongst the Old Guard, it can hardly be denied that the appearance 
of men who from all parts of the country had come to do honour 
to m eport they followed in other days, showed that, if boat 
iBciDg is injurious, it is like tho slow poison of Voltaire's coffee, 
and £)e8 not begin to affect a man until be is well past seventy. 


The race which these veterans came to witness was in one 
respect a singular one, and not unworthy of the attention of those 
who remembered the initial boat race and all that followed. More 
than usual difficulty had been found in judging the respective 
powers of the two crews. The Oxford men were from the firat 
considered the best; but after the Cambridge crew had been for 
a short time on the Thames it was thought that they wero 
greatly improving, aud that they wero likely fairly to matcn their 
antagonists. The improvtmieut, however, which they showed at 
first did not cuutinue, and ou Wednesday the confidence of their 
supporters whs rudely shaken, as, after passing a scratch eight, they 
were apparently unable to hold their lead. On Thursday evening 
the best judge amongst the writers on the University race pro¬ 
nounced that Oxford would win by two lengths: but neverthe¬ 
less yesterday morning very groat doubt was folt os to the result 
of the contest, and ont often bus a University race been more 
uncertain at tho time when the oam iirst dipped. 

When the race 1 x*gan, however, this uncertainty was quickly 
dispelled, ns, before tlie two crews had gone far ou their course 
yesterday, it became clear that the prophet who has been num- 
lioned was right, and that the Dark Blue were sure to win. For 
some time, iudeed, tho race Bemncd even enough. Past Craven 
Cottage, the Crab Tree, and Dorset Villa tlio boats were w'ell 
togetluir, and, ns they both hugged the northern shore to keep nut 
of the wind, and were very close to each other, tho contest doubt¬ 
less appeared an exciting one to tho spectators on the river’s Iwnk. 
It was so only in appearance, however. From the first tho 
greater strength and better finish of Oxford were apparent, 
and, when at the Distillery they slightly quickened and drew 
a little ahead of their oppononis, the result of the race was 
pretty obvious. Although the 0 .xfbrd boat was but very little 
abend at Jfammersmith Bridge, the struggle was virtually over 
there, as has very often iiappened iu matches on the Putney to 
Mortlftko course. Tho Caiubridgo men rowed wdth great valour, 
according to the wont of Cambridge men, and up to Chiswick 
kept close to their antagnni.«ta; but after this place was passed 
the Oxford boat drew away, and then, ns usual, the winning 
crew Boomed to get steadier and steadier, while tho losing crew 
got somowhaf wild. As usual, too, the steering of the 
losing boat was eccentric; but perhaps the yawing which was 
very marked near Barnes Bridge was due to a singular contrivance 
called an American windsail which decorated the hows of the 
Cambridge boat, it ia not always well to accept Yankee inven¬ 
tions, and ill this case thtJ Cambridge coxswain must have devoutly 
wished that there bad boon more old-fa■shioned prejudice against 
innovations. In the end, tho Oxford crew Wi>n by about two and 
a half lengths, and thus tho prophet’s prediction was all 
but exactly fullillcd; and, perhaps, if the Cambridge steering 
bad been leas eccentric, his forotJHst would have proved abso¬ 
lutely right. Tliat there never was any real ground for ibo uncer¬ 
tainty which prevailed, and that tho (Ixford crew was decidi^dly 
tho Letter one is now clear; but if the Cambridge meu were over¬ 
matched they fought most valiantly, and wiion they naieh that 
ripe old age which J)r. Morgan predicts for them, they* will doubt¬ 
less be able to say that, since that dn}^ few beaten crew.s have 
made a bettor fight than they did. With regard to the vetL*rans 
who came to see the contest, it is greatly to ho hoped that none 
of thorn caught cold in tho very bitter east wind which pre¬ 
vailed, n.s any accidental illncs.s amongst Uiii\ersity oars would 
teud to fal^ify Dr. Morgan’s conclusions, and perhaps materially 
to retard the progress of laiowledgo. 


. THE EARTHQUAKE AT CHIOS. 

A n agroonhlo historian of literature, with perhaps some levity, 
has described the queen of our King Arthur as ** ires sujotto 
a etro enlevoe.” If the matter were not too serious for a jest, 
the unfortunate island of Chios might bo described os very sub¬ 
ject to bo devastated. Its authentic history almost begins with 
the sufferings it underwent in the struggle for Ionian independence 
against Persia, and iu times which are still recent it was long 
known ns the scuno of the famou.s massacre to Ihouanuds who had 
a very dim idea of it as the possible birthplace of Ilomer or tho 
source of the must famous of that Creek wine which is somehow 
or other so unpalatnblo to modern palates. The massacre of Scio, 
which destroyed tho prosperity of the island for some quarter of a 
century, and fired the imagination of Delacroix and Victor 
Hugo, was in some sort tiie fault of the inhabitants, owing to 
their imprudent mixture of rash participation iu the relx-llion 
and absolute dofeiicelcssnc^s at home. Had the Cermaiis boon in the 
place of the Turks they would hardly have perpetrated quito so 
liideous n massacre; hut the Bciote Fmnes-Tireurs who joined tho 
privateers of independonce would probably have brought down a 
similar puiusl^cnt iu kind, if not in degree, on their friends. The 
disaster whicn in the present week has come upon the most 
flourishing of all tho Greek islands now under Turkish sway is a 
wholly unprovoked one. All that part of tho world is more or 
less menaced by earthquAkc.s, aud the singular alterntion.s of land 
and sea at Santorin are among the most notable of similar pheno¬ 
mena in recent times. But for the most part earthquakes in tho 
Levant are rather frequent than especially disastrous. IVoplo am 
prepared for them; Louses and other buildings are conatnictfd 
accordingly, and a trembling of tho earth is a matter of little con- 
corn. Tim uarthquake of Sunday seems to iiave nearly coincided 
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with flimilAr but milder shocks at ZantB, which if| perhapSf the 
chief centre of earthquakes in ICurope. Prom the comparatively 
imperfect details wJiich iiavo vet been received, the extent and the 
violence of the dtsturbunco luuat have been equally groat. Ghlua 
is Buparat^ irom the uiaiuJand by a strait eight mi lea wide, 
across which the shocks spread to the neighbourhood of Smyrna. 
The chief town of the islaud is describe as being wholly in 
ruins, and most of the others—Gbios, be it remembered, is some 
thirty miles long, and, thongU it has not recovered the massacre, 
very populous—as having sutfered only less. The actual casual¬ 
ties in such disasters are generally exaggt^ratod, and it may be 
hoped that the reported Iohh of between three and five thousand 
lives may be reduced. But a town of six Ihousiiud stone houses 
is not thrown into ruins in a moment like a structure of cards 
witbemt serious results to human life and limb, and tlio sullering 
from homelessness and loss of the means of living must probably 
exceed by far that occasioned by tho actual calamity. 

There are nut many questions which are more debated than the 
cause of eartliquakes, and their connexion with one another. But 
that throe such accidents as those of Agram, Ischia, and Chios 
nhould, roaridy as a coincidence, follow each other at short in¬ 
tervals, within a limited area, is hardly to be credited. Among 
the pieces of not very vigorous fuu which tho early diiya of scien- 
tilic congresses produced, readers of tho ImjoUUby Lpyenth may 
remember tho suggested theory that the earth w^as a (Mistard pud¬ 
ding, underdone about the Bog of Alien and a trifle ovorbakod in 
the Isle of rortlaud. That there must bo some sliickoe-^s of crust 
in the central region of tb.i Mediterranean is pretty evident from 
the whole history of Etna, and Vesuvius, and Zunie, and recently 
of Agram, which is nut far fr4)m tho coast, of Ischiii and of Chios. 
Although it would ho rather rash to generalize too much on the sub¬ 
ject, it eerlainly would njqjcar 1 lint the neighbourhoods most subject 
to volcanic and si'ismic intiiiencfs are oJ'loii exceptionally fertile, and 
thus suffer more in pri>purtion than they would otherwise do. 
Zunto itself i.s the most flourishing of the Ionian Islands, just as 
Chios is the most lluuri.shing of tho islands of Jonia; but whereas 
in Zanfo the very freqiioiiey of the srouigt! makes it comparatively 
liornilu.«s (just as fcJt. Ikdei’shurg is said to be the city in the world 
where cold is least felt), Chios, less w'cll prepared, Hcoms to have 
sull'ered more. The new city of (ktslro, whieh ro'O on the ruins 
of the old, is smaller and probably less solidly built, though solid 
building is a duhiuus advantage in an earthquake. Of course 
the first thing that occurs to llio reader when he lieurs of events of 
this kind is a query whether science, which in Mr. Browning’s sense 
'‘intends greatly nowadays, cannot do anything, not in tho way 
of modifying, but of foretelling, these disasters. The scourge of 
hurricanes and typhooiis has lost much of its terrors since meteor¬ 
ology has been more regnltirly studied, and the simple signs of 
approaching storm have been veetjgiiizcd. But Iheaisler scic.uco of 
seismology has scarcely made parallel advances. 'I'he obstacliM in 
the way of those advances are enliiciently easy to discover. In 
tho first place, the science itself is scarcely out of tho hypothetical 
stage. It is still iuteresling to theorise in a facile manner about 
tbe cooling of tho crust of the earth, and the rt'pelilion on a 
large scale of the phenomcuuii which about Ciiiisl mas-time is apt 
to hoist the cook with her own boiler, and the formation of 

earth waves, which behave like water waves, and so forth. More- 
ovtu’, tbe dillicultics which besot accurate observation are cxceed- 
great. There is hanlly ii single regular (ibservatorv of this 
cliis'K of phenomena cxccjit the famous one of I'rofcssor Ealmiori 
at ^Vesuvius, and to make observation njally caj)able of being fer¬ 
tile there ought to he scores and hiiudroda all over the earth's sur¬ 
face. The porpetiinlly quaking J.iittoral of the Andes, the huge 
volcanic district of Malaysia and the Northern Eacilic, especially the 
latter, must be regularly observed before general inferences become 
possible. Even then the inquiry would be a somewhat unsatis¬ 
factory one, because the surface disturbaiieen. which alone are 
capable of observation, are only symptomatic, inei|^ ed'ects, of 
other plieuomeuu (if the misuse of the word maybe pardoned), 
which do not appear. On the whole, the general tendency of 
luankiud in eartnquaking regions is to acquiesce in its earth¬ 
quakes, perhaps, as Mr. Buckle held, with superstition and awe, 

( crlaiiily with a kind of more or less busiuess-Jiko fatalism. You 
get out of the ruins of your house (that is, if you can, and are 
not imprisoned under it like the hapless Controller of Chios, who 
bas been hoard calling for help for clays from his dungeon), re¬ 
build it, and go on till Ibo next earthquake. Tho attitude, itmtatii 
^nniandiM, is somewhat that of a Thames farmer in relation to 
floods, with the additional excuse that, while the iloods are wholly 
provcnlible, the earthquakes arc nut in the least so, nn<l could at 
tho best only be foreseen, and their destructive eftects minimized. 

^ The busiuesa-like Greek mind bas utilized this calamity for poli¬ 
tical purposes in n very curious way. The Turkish Government., 
under whoso dominion the Sciotes are, is never greatly given to 
lielp its subjects, holding with a semblance of logic that taxpayers 
ought to help the Suite, and that the State has no bgpiness to help 
taxpayers. But modern Sultans ore ofbsn personally generous in 
aucli cases. Besides, Chios is in the immediate neighbourhood of 
weidtby Greek communities, and other communities of the same 
nation scattered about the world ore also abundantly provided with 
xesouroes. Thatthe Greek murcliants of London and Lancashire alone 
could put Chios on its legs again without fueling the loss is tolerably 
certain. More than this, it so happens that Chios is under the imme¬ 
diate rule of the most energetic and capable of Turkish provincial 
Governors. Midhat Pasha is at Smyrna, and, although liBdbat ha« 
his enemies even those enemies do nut deny that when he takes a 


thing in hand he is apt to go thromgh vi^i it Hs has tmn0hlo& 
in hsnd, and, with the aid of pinTSte cluil%rrdaW 
required, England is not Ukely to hi lMokwm~- 4 Mid of Hie assist 
ance of foreign mon-of-werwho have.ahMMdy.hesiiisant1bDtJieml;| 
thure is little doubt that things will speedily be pat at straight 
as fate permits. The Greek Govenunent, however, which is 
drilling its troops and buying its torpedoes for tbe purpose of 
attacking Turkey, has thoi^t At to send official assistanoe to 
Chios. A better act could hardly have been done with a worse 
grace. If tbe Government of King Geoxge eneeuxaged ita 
subjects to be privately liberal with their gifts to Hmaa 
of the same faith and language as themseltes, nobody 
could find fault with it; but official interferenee at such a. 
moment is in singularly bad taste. A certain number of French* 
men have never forgiven England for sending, as thev ^ wont 
to put it, "Bes pomines de torre dans noire agonie,” years 
ago. It is indeed difficult in Ibis case to be quite sure whslher 
the insult of supposing potatoes to be proper food for a higli 
Gallic stomach, or the injury of giving bi'eau instead of a etome 
(that is to say, a stone llung at the Pniasians), is the crimo 
charged upon luckless Albion. But if England had at the moment 
buun straining her utmost to prepare an invasion of France, and 
ostont'itiouely endeavoured to confer beneiits on some of the 
persons whose allegiance she wished to have transferred to lier, 
there might have been some ground for wrath. However, the 
Sciotes gain, and that is tlio principal point. If Midhat is wise* 
(and he is not generally tiiought to be foolish), he will carry 
out Captain Balgoity’s principles, and lose no opportunity 
of securing ** provant,” wiiether it comes from an enemy or 
n friend. After all, revolt in Chios is very litrie to be 
foai'ed. Tho Groeks of these }i!as(ern islands may take ple^ 
sure when they ui'o in safe neutral keeping, as the Cypriotes ore, in> 
pns.'^iug patriotic resolutions, but they aro not, as a rule, with the 
exception of the Crotaus, polemically given. Indeed, the peace- 
fulue^.‘. and industry of the iulinbilaiits of Chios make the catas¬ 
trophe which has fallen on them all the more to be regretted. 
There are so low parts of the Turkish Empire where tho people, 
undisturbed by foreign agitation or intestine strife, really emtivate 
the garden honestly and industriously, that the grievous blow in- 
ilicted oil one of them is particuhirly to be lamented. It is, 
indeed, hardly possible that the ingenuity even of an English 
demagogue should discover tho earthquake of Chios to be the work of 
tho liondish Turk, or see in the transference of tho island to Greece 
(in infallible preventive of such disasters in future. But the 
blow is an additional strain upon Turkish finance at a moment 
wlien it is already strained to tho uttermost, and must cripple tho 
resources of a small but prosperous part of tho Sultau’s remaining 
dominions. 


IIAILWAY OUTUAGF.S. 

T he excitement which followed tho murder of Mr. Briggs by 
tho notorious Muller in a railway-carriage led to the adoption 
of certain precautionary measures by winch a passenger who found 
Ilia personal safuty in danger might communicate with the guard. 
It will be noticed that this arrangement assumes that the arrival 
of the otiicial and of assistnucc aro identical. A cose in which the 
Company's servants would send on the victims of a murderuue 
assault, together with their assailants, to tho next station without 
interferenc'o rather than delay the train does nut seem to have 
been hitherto contemplated; but it appears, for all that, to be th» 
custom on the Metropolitan District Itaiiwaj. A recent poHca 
case illustrates this, as well as other dangura of travelling " by 
underground.” The report states that an elderly man, named 
llickliiig, and his wife got into a third-class carriage of the- 
Bistrid Ituilway train at tho Mansion House Station, tho 
compartment being occupied by six labouring men, who begaa 
to u&e such foul language that tbo husband was obliged to 
remonstrate, and hoped they would not ofiend hia wife^e earn 
with such shocking conversation. The men at once sot on 
the couple, kicked them, blackened the wife's eye, and injured, 
her by a kick in tho side. Tbe unfortunate Hiokling hinir 
self was kicked more thou a duzon times, and had, according 
to his testimony at tho Westminster Police-court, bMD spitting 
blood ever since. His face was smothered in blood. Tim wife 
screamed out for mercy, but as well ee being knocked down 
and Incited, had her "purse, money, and ticlmt stolen. At 
Westminster station the guard of the train was colled, but tbe 
men were not ejected from the carnage, and it was during the 
journey from Westminster to St. James's Park that the wont 
part of the assault was committed. It would have been prudent 
at least to have separated the injured persons from their hrutid 
assailants, and so have prevented the ** worst part of the aasault” 
bat we learn frons the guard’s taotimony that, though his ettentuni 
was called to the disturbance, and he requested the mao to leaiw tb* 
carriage, they would not do so; ha added that the train was de» 
layed three minutes.” Anoth^ witoaoe, James North, Station 
luspector at 8t. James’s Park, stated that, when the train came in,, 
and he was told what had occurred, be adviiod • Hie oomplmiuuit 
and his wife to get out and change into anotfanr compartment.. 
Prosecutor did not at the time charge any of the men. an^ bn 
(witness) coWd not keep the tram waiting, Wlm at wqgwi n 
constable did arrive, five of the men ran away aaAHie liatb wne 
arrested. Mr. Partridge very naturally nid he thonght thn 
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anBW«ndthat°tiia(a were eomtgb oifioUle preient for ordinary ocoo* 
•loas^and lOj^ed to the qnaetion about murder that of couree they 
’Would atop everything fbr that. It i« at least satiafactoiy to know 
wiat if imuder had aotually been coramitted the inspector would have 
tahen tiie eomeiidiat unusual ooeurrenco into consideration, and 
stopped everything, though of course it is unreasonable to suppose 
that the tmhi could be allowed to be delayed more than three 
miznites for eo ordinary an incident as that of kicking an old. man 
and his wife nearly to death. The one ruflian who did full into 
the hands of justice received the somewhat inadequate sentence of 
^ months’ bard laboiv. 

A correspondent of the Daily JVrwg makes the griiesome sug¬ 
gestion that two instances which have lately occurred of muti- 
utod bodies being found on the metals of the samo lino of railway 
without any clue as to how they came there may h(> roforrod to 
Assaults similar to that related abovo, and puts forward the uncom¬ 
fortable hypothesis that they may have been thrown out of window 
to avoid detection, on the well-known principle tlmt ** dead men 
t^l no tales.” We are loth to accept this theory with the sweep¬ 
ing condemnation of the labouring class which it implies, hut 
we must confess that the liritish lahouiiug man ’ is not alto¬ 
gether a desirable travelling companion. Ho is certninly addicted 
to using foul language, and, as tho case in question proves, ho is 
wont to resent any remonstrance on this score with unnecessary 
■emphasis. He is also prone to carry tho principle of nou-intorveu- 
tion rather too far, and would perimpsno more think uf interferiug 
with a fellow-workman who happened to bo assaulting an inoffend- 
ing person than one country gontleiiiaii would dream of interfering 
with another in tho interests of a hunted fox. ^uoh nn instance 
■did actually occur last Gbristiuna Day, when a hawker at Wake- 
Held maltreated his wife before two hundred people, w'Jio 
■calmly declared that it wns no business of theirs, and doubt¬ 
less thought that a man had a perfect right to correct his own 
household. As this person shortly afterwards emphosiKod his 
remonstrances with a red-hot poker, and hilled the poor woman, 
he naturally passed tho limit of the law’s forl>earauce, and was 
very properly sentencid to death and executed for tho crime. 
The too muscular and combative labourer chiefly affects third- 
class carriages, and tho obvious suggestion occurs that respectable 
people should avoid this particular class. Unfortunalcly difficuHica 
■exist in f he way of carrying out this plan, not the least being that 
« respectable people ” very froquenlly cannot afford to travel by a 
higher class. It certainly does seem a hardship upon such persons 
to expose them to the chance of being kicked tt) death and thrown 
out of window, if they happen to entertain an objeclion to 
shocking language, and are imprudent enough to express it. 
But even first-class carriages, as things go, are nut abso¬ 
lutely safe retreats. Not long ag»j au enterprising young high¬ 
wayman bought u first-class ticket ou tho “ Aletropolitan, ’ for a 
Hiend wlio was carrying his employer's money-bags, with tho solo 
intention of oifering him, like lair Kosamond, the choice betwci'n 
a bowl (or, rather, bottle) of poibon and another lethal wcaptm. 
It is true that, by an orinr of judginuut, ho selected a walkiug- 
Atick as his alternative, not rellentiiig that such an implcmeui is, 
as a Yankee would say, ** onreliablo ” as an instrument of murder. 
But there are objectioiis even to being beaten about tins head with 
a hickory stick. A more practical recommendation, which wo 
would suggest, with the deepest respect for the Mclrupolitan 
Railway Companies, is that they should put a more liberal in¬ 
terpretation upon tho number of officials neceaaary for “ oi-dinory 
purposes,” and attaclk a little less importance t(j slightly delaying 
.a train. It is true that this might entail a little extra expeiibc, 
and perhaps necessitate tho running a train less per ilieui^ but 
It would jirobably come cheaper in the end. 

Any one who has a fair knowledge of gymnastics, and w^ho is 
able to recognize at a glance each of the numerous traiiis that d.'u t 
in and out of the Underground stations, stands a fnir chanco of 
Arriving at his destination without a broken nock. But the inex¬ 
perienced traveller who hesifatea is lost. While ho is loudly 
looking about for some official to direct him, his train moves on, 
and should he at the last moment discover it, and malm a dive for n 
•compartme.it, ho will not unlikely fall out upon the plntlbrni and 
be t^en up and fined for attempting to enter a railway-carriage 
while it is in motion,” if even worse do not befal him. Wlmt 'is 
jrct more germane to the matter before us is that he may ai*rivo 
at and leave station after station without tho possibility of 
communicating with any official except tho man who slams the 
doors, who, if tho })erturb(vd one protrudes a suppliant band, 
will probably jamb it between the hinges. A whole corapartmeul 
full of roughs may thcroforo maltreat an uncongenial fellow- 
naasenger with impunity, if they take tho simple precaution of 
holding him down while fhu train stays at a station; if the 
worst comes to tho worst, they can, os suggested, pitch him out 
upon the metals in the tunnel. 

Tliose are no mere fanciful alarms; the danger exists as really 
ae did the possibility of murder in a single compartment under tl»o 
old system upon the longer railway joumeye, and should bo at 
once guarded against, lii this case the remedy is, ns Mr. I’art- 
ridgo Bcggested, the employment of a more effiraent stafl', and, we 
wdd add, a slight extension of the time allowed for halting. A 
cmtable ought to bo in attendance on every platform, and it 
might form part of hU duty to give information to paiengers. 


mbo uttfick oD tho nnforUmato •eospfe, fdfiklliig' mid bit wife, is a 
digfKiaoe to the railway authoritimLr«ad to oall for a moxo 
learoUng investigation, such as taxes place wiien a coUiaion omay 
other untoward ** accident” has happened.* The evidcoee.given at 
the Westfoinater Police-court conemsively proves that a violent 
assault was committed without provocation; that the victims 
appealed for protection; and that the o/ficials, after becoming cog¬ 
nizant of the fact, tuck no steps to rescue them, but allowed them 
to proceed in the same carriage with their now more infuriated 
and brutal assailants. Thu escape of five of tho inculpated persons 
shows still greater stupidity or uegliguucu; for, if it were impos¬ 
sible to arrest the otfendurH then and there, tho telegraph might 
have been used, and tho means of egretis at the next station barred 
until tho constables nrrived. Considering the violent nature of 
the attack, it seems strange that the other persons who witnessed 
it, and who gave evidencu hufora tho luiigistrate, did not Ihem- 
eelves iuterfero; but the cowardice or indilVuruncu of tho spectators 
is no excuse for tho incompetencu and barbarity of tiie olHcials. 
Thu system under which such an event was potwiblo ought to bo 
thoroughly overhauled, and it should bo onco for all dofiniioly 
understood that tho iiersons of travel lera are to bo respected, oven 
at tho risk of delaying tiio tmiu for a ininuUj or two. ISuch a delay 
under the block system, by which wo bolievo tho trains aro run, 
could not involve any greater iniarortuiie tliau tlie gouerul dtday of 
tho trafiic for tho diiy to the extent named*, if it does, eo much the 
worso for th(i systeiu, and so much the greater tho necessity for lie 
reform. Tlin old w;ir between tho safety of tho public and tho 
iimuunt of tho shareholders' dividends is still being waged, and 
almost every victory t*’on for tho forme*!* is giiiued at some sacyfico 
of life and limb. l’c»or Ilicklingsinjuvies will at le;ist have called 
nttenlioii to a new and unexpected danger, and to the existence of 
defects eillu*r in the system or the w'urkiiig of tho line which de¬ 
mand instant remedies. 


I Tins VllAm OF GOLD TO XMW YOfiK. 

; .*'PI-nC persistent drain of gold to New York is causing some 
I -A uuxiety ainongsi business men. During the past two yeara 
[ we have be«‘n nccnslomed to large sliipinents in the aulnmn ; but 
usually at this scitson the export cea^e^, aiid in a couplo of inontha 
more should lather expect to sue money acciuiiulating in New 
York, ami perhaps flowing back to Jlunqio. This year, howovor, 
the shipments have coniimiod, and there is some apprehension lest 
they may increusc now ihat the spring is upon us, and the cur¬ 
rency is tending to cixpand there ns well as this side of tho 
Atlantic. During tho past two years tho export of gold from Knropo 
to tile United Slates has not been less thau 30 millions sterling, 
while the whole prodnetiou of tho American mines has been re¬ 
tained nt homo for fully four years. 'Ihcro has thus been an un¬ 
broken ubeoi-plion of gold to tho amount of at least 60 millions 
sterling during ftmi* yesiiH iu Buccesbion, and yet the demand for 
tho metal seems nut to be sutislied. b'or Hiiico New Year’s D.ay 
nearly millions more have been withdrawn from tho Bank of 
Bngland for Now York, uud there Inive also bi'en shipraoiits from 
Paris and from Hamburg. Hero in lOuglaud we have not found any 
inconvenience from this Bleady oulllow. There are still about 28 
milliiins sterling of gold in the Bank of Ihiglnnd—that is, not 
inucli lf.vH than Iwehi! months ngo--nnd nioro than Ihero has 
been nt tlm same seasun iluriug lliree out of the past four 
years. lint we have escaped iiu-onveiiienco at tho expense of 
J’rane-4^. 'Hie Bunk of Trance, indeed, is in danger of being 

drained ol its wholo gold supj)ly. At the begiimiug of 1S77_ 

that is, only lour y(>ars ago—tho guld in tlie Bank of Franco 
amounted to 60 millions sterling. Hast week it did not quite 
amount to 24 millions sterling—in other words, in tlio four years 
tho Bunk has lost fully tliveo-tiftlis of its gold. The loss in reality 
is \ery much greater j lor the circulatiuii of the country is being 
steadily drained j) 1 all the full-weighted gold pieces, until little 
but under-weighted coins now Vi ni.jin. It is this circumstance 
which suggested to I’rinco Bismarck tho famous simile we referred 
to a few weeks ago, of a coverlet thrown over two persons for 
which it W’as too small, and for which <‘ach was pulling to get as 
much as possible for Jiinisell. It is worth while, then, to inquire 
what is Iho caubo of this extraordinary demand in the United 
ytates. 

The peiinanent cans© is the exlvnordinarv prosperity of the 
United tSUituH. During the extreme depresbiou which followed 
the panic of itS73 the unemployed labourers of the groat towns 
betook thoniselves to tho W est, and there bellied upon the 
unoccupied Iniids, and pushed cultivation further and further 
into tho wilflorm*H«. A series of abuiidnnt harvests rowftrd<*il 
thuii* labours, and bad seasons in l^iirope caused an ex- 
ccptionfilly gi*eiil demand for the produce. The agricultural 
clones Ihrouglnuil the United StatcB in consequence are now en- 
jo3iiig II prosperity seldom witnessed in any country', and their 
prosperity has ijeactod u]»ou the wholo commiiuitv. ’J’he \aIuo 
of hind lliero depends more largely than elsewhere upon the exist¬ 
ence of railway.H. A farm is worth little unJc'^s its jm/dun* cm 
be conveyed to tho Atlantic soalward to bo shipped toFurnpo; 
but no lualtor how far iulaua in the groat continent it may be, if 
it is within eiisy reach ot a railroad tJun'o if; always a marJeet for 
its produce, and cons^iuontly tho farmer is well to\lt>. Therefore 
there is an extraordinary rage for railway building all over the 
Union. The panic of 1*873 lit u* measure slojiped railway con- 
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Htruction for seroral yean; but since the return of proenerity the 
mania has revived in its full force, and North, South, hlsst, and 
'West lines are beln^r completed, extended, or newly laid out 
with hot haste. This for railway buildinf^ is {giving 
an equally extraordinary impetus to the iron and coal trades. 
So late as 1876 the whole production of pig iron in the United 
States but little exceeded 2 million tons, but last year it exceeded 
4^ million tons. In the four years, that is, the production has 
been more than doubled. And, indeed, companug 1879 with 
1880, we find the production increased considerably more than 
one-third, l^ast year, in fact, the production was about two-thirds 
of the whole production of the United Kingdom. It will be 
recollected that this production is entirely stimulated by the 
demand for railways, and the employment of labour and profit on 
capital which it indicates is on the same scale in all the works 
ancillary to railway building, ns, for example, in the production 
of iron and steel rails, in the manufacture 01 locomotives, and the 
like. It is to he borne in mind, moreover, that the price is in 
truth a monopoly price, there being a protective duty upon iron of 
about 25 per cent. Thus, in every department, both in agricul¬ 
ture and in manufactures, the population of the United States is 
now fully employed. The rates of wages and profits are excep¬ 
tionally liigh. i'robahly the world has never before seen so great 
a population enjoying such'extraordinary prosperity. 

Fifty millions of Fnglish-speaking people, free from foreign 
apprehensions, and consequently relieved from the necessity of 
keeping up a great army and navy, inhabiting a vast continent, 
are devoting their whole energies to money-making, and conse¬ 
quently are prospering beyond precedent. Everybody who cares 
to worK has money to spend. High prices and high wages have 
to be piud, and large profits and goou incomes are spent freely. 
There is, therefore, an immense demand for money in all its forms, 
not alone at the centres of industry, but throughout the length 
and breadth of the continent; in the remotest villages of the 
least settled loiTitories as well as in New York itself. This, in a 
large monsuiv, accounts for the strongo fact that, notwithstanding 
the extraordinary export of gold from Europe to the United 
Status to which wo referred above, the gold held by the associated 
Wiks in that city is actually less now than it was two months 
ago. Go the 12th of February the gold held by those banks cx- 
4ieeded 13^ millions sterling; but last Saturday it was very little 
more than 11 ^ millions; a decrease in seven weeks of 2 millions 
alorling, alibougb, as we have slated above, the export of gold 
from London alone in the past three months cxceodoa 2^ millions 
sterling, and there has also been a considerable export from 
Franco. 

The extraordinary prosperity of th<i United States and the 
activity of busiuoHs account, as we have said, for a largo part of 
the export of gold to which wo are referring; but a new cause has 
come into operation within the present year. When the Oongress 
that came to au end at the lN>ginuing of ^^arch met last De¬ 
cember, it proc<ie{Jed to pass a JfiJl for the refunding of the Five per 
Cetits. and Six per Cents, which fall due this year, and it decided, 
contrary to the advice of the Secretary of the Treasury, to refund 
in bonds bearing not more than 3 tier cent, inlerest. As it foresaw 
that Biicli bonds would not be likely to be taken in the open 
market, it proceeded to create an artificial market for them, by 
compelling the national banks to lake these bonds. The national 
banks are boiunl to lodge, as security for their bank-note circula¬ 
tion, bonds of the United iStates. For every 100/. worth 
of «uch bonds thny ani nlkmed to iatue 90/. of nbt»‘8, and by 
the existing law they are fn^e to lodge any bonds of the United 
States, whatever rale of interest they bear. By the Bill, how¬ 
ever, which Cougif^ss passed in its last session, it was pro¬ 
vided that the new 3 per cent, bonds alone should be lodged ns 
security for the notes. The sharper of the bank managers foresaw 
that, if this Bill passed, the old bonds which they held would 
certainly fall in the market. Since so largo an amount had to be 
got rid of to make way for the now bonds, the market must inevi¬ 
tably be over-Bupplied', and they proceeded, therefoiiD, quietly to 
sell some of their own old bonds. There was another motive 
actuating them. They resented the legislation of Congross, and 
they wished to show that such high-handed proceedings could be 
checkmated by the banks. The banks accordingly proceeded to 
withdraw the bonds lodged in the Ti-easury os security i'or their 
note circulation, and to do this they were obliged to pay into the 
Treasury the nominal value of those bonds, either in gold or in 
legal tenders. The amount so paid in was really Bmall. It was 
not quite 3^ mllliouB sterling, but it created a scare throughout 
tile United SiaieB. If the banks should not only surrender their 
bank-note circulation, but also pay into the Treasury an equivalent 
amount of legal tenders for the surrender of this circulation, the 
total currency of the United States would be enormously 
contracted, prices in consequence would fall heavily, and the 

a le eiiimged iu business would bo unable to obtain the accom- 
iliuu which they required, and would consequently bo 
placed in a position 'of the most extreme embarrassment, if not, 
in fact, compelled to suspend payment. There was, therefore, an 
alarm very nearly approaching to panic, which was only put on 
end to by the vetoing of the Bill by the late President. Un¬ 
fortunately, the vetoing of thn Bill did not repair the mifichiof 
which hod been done. In couseqnence of the scare the prices of 
stocks on the New Y^ork Stock Exchange fell from 10 to 17 per 
-cent. T 1 v» 8 o who were compelled to sell lost heavily, and the 
banks themselves, it is understood, auU'ered severely. It will 
easily bo. seen that, if a borrower from one of the 'banks was 


obliged to sell out at a price xo or 17 |»er cent, bdowihat at 
which he had nised money upon his seouritj, riie whole margin 
which he had given would probablv have aiaappearedt and he 
would find himself in a position of tne most extreme embarrasfr- 
ment. In a great many cases probablv the borrower would be 
unable even to satisfy the full demands of the banks; and the 
banks themselves, finding the security they held so much 
diminished, would often be seriously inconvenienced The 
result has been very heavy losses in all the great towns, 
and no doubt in many of the smaller too; wkile a feel¬ 
ing of uncertainty has been generated very unfavourable to 
the banks. People have been made to understand that a 
quarrel between Oongress and the banks may suddenly de¬ 
prive them of all means of obtaining the accommodation which 
they require iu their business, and such a discovery generated a 
Buspiciousness which is not easily allayed. This feeling of alarm 
has been prolonged by the decision of the Government not to 
allow the hanks to undo what has been done and to resume the 
circulation which they had surrendered. In consequence, there ia 
some contraction of the currency, though not a very one. 

But the mere contraction is of less efiect than the feeling of un¬ 
certainty and doubt which is prolonged, and which, above^ all 
things, is unfavourable to the batiks. Lastly, there is uncertainty 
as to bow the Government may provide for the bonds falling duo, 
and what efiect its action may liiave on the currenev. How long 
this fooling may lost it is impossible to say, but as long as it con¬ 
tinues nianv of the banks will find it necessary to strengthen them¬ 
selves by keeping large gold reserves. The banks in New York 
hold the reserves for the whole country, and they are being con¬ 
stantly drawn upon bv the banks of the interior for more and more 
gold, so that, although they have received 3 or 4 millions sterHug 
in gold during the current year from England and Franco, without 
reckoning the gold which has been produced in the United Statea 
itself, they yet hold 2 millions sterling of tho metal less than they 
did seven weeks ago; and while their reserves are thus low, and 
tho feeling of uncertainty continues, it is possible that gold may 
continue to bo taken from Europe. It is possible, we say, for wo 
do not think it is very probable, since the country is really fully 
supplied with gold already. But, on the other hand, it is to be 
borne in mind that in the United States, as well os here at home, 
there is always an expansion of the country currency in the months 
of April and May which would tend to keep down the roserves in 
the New York banks, and consequently may prolong the demand 
for gold. 


THE SPRING EXHIBITIONS. 

J N the midst of tho bustle and excitemont incident on tho 
sending in of works of art to the Hoyal Academy, the Society 
of Painter-Etchers opened its first exhibition. So much 
has been said about this new Society, and the principlea 
of its construction have been subjected to so much hot dis¬ 
cussion, that its formation has attracted considerable public 
curiosity. Some three months ago an invitation was sent to 
every exhibiting painter or etcher iu the United King* 
dom”—these big words at least are employed by the Council 
in its prefatory noto—aud the result is the exhibition before us. 
Wo notice, however, tlio omission of some distinguished namoa 
among English etchers, those of Mr. Whistler, for instance, and of 
Dr. Evershed. However, the present show is of necessity ten- 
tative, and when we consider the difficulties that stood in tho way 
of the executive Committee, the result is distinctly encouraging. 
Mr. Seymour Hadeu is the President, and fSir William Drake the 
honorary Secretary, of a Society that already includes on ite 
council such men as Messrs. Alma Tadema, Legros, Marks, 
Poynter, and Ernest George. In future, tho exhibitions of tbe 
Society must not contain etchings that have been previously 
published, or exhibited; in the present instance only, owing to tha 
pressure of time, works alreaay familiar to the public are per¬ 
mitted on the walls. Of tho etchers whoso wora is thoroughly 
well known and appreciated, Mr. Seymour linden is represented 
by twelve examples; Mr. I^egros by the same number of those 
admirable etchings in which, to our mind, be attuns tho 
very perfection of poetic simplicity ; Mr. Ernest George by 
five of his singularly attractive studios of arohltecture; and 
Mr. Ilerkomor by his own portrait and those of his children, 
and by a mezzotint, which seems a little out of place here, though 
beautiful in itself. Having specified these, we may briefly notice, 
in the order of the catalogue, a f^w specially strilung works. Mr. 
Otto Bacber (7-21) has learned, more than any recent etcher with 
whose work wo ara acquainted, to catch the spirit and style of 
Mdryon in the treatment of buildings; the oxamples here exhibited 
are old bits of Venice. Mr. Oolin Hunter’s ** Gare Loch ” (ii8> 
is a study of sea-coast under a wild sky, treated in a veiy broad 
and heroic manner; his Towing Fismog-l^ats ” 1122) is scarcely 
less successful. M. Meissonier’s tiny scraps, Babelais'* 

(124) and '*The Sergeant’’ (125), should not be overlooked. Of 
ten examples of Mr. 11 . W. Macbeth, several are almost too literal 
renderings of pictures long since familiar to us; *'A Siuriihe 
Fishery ” (134) is the most ^easing. Three American etchers, Mr. 
Duvenock, Mr. S. Oolman and Mr. F. S. Ohurch, demand special 
mention for the fresh and original feeling that'pervades th^ veiy 
skilful etching, Mr. Oolmone ** Study from Nature upon ^opg 
Island ” (182) neing particularly charming. Mr. Hdmick’s portraits 
of Carlyle (207 and 208) are very interesting, and would be still 
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more Taloahle if they were dated. Without doubt, two of the 
finest studies in the whole exhibition sre two noble studies of 
ca^edfsls Igr Mr. A. II. Haig, “The Quiet Hour” (250) and 
« The Vesper Bell” (251). Of the etchings by Mr. 0 . 8torm de 
Oraresondo, the most striking is “The Old Pier at Flunking” 
(305). Mr. Alma Tadoma exhibits his well-known “ Tesselschade 
vimher at Alkmaar ” ( 3 ) 57 ); and Mr. Tissot a number of charoc- 
teristio works, too familiar to our readers to be mentioned in 
detaiL A very fine study in the nude (406), by Mr. Poynter, 
must not be overlooked. On the whole, we can sincerely congra^ 
tulste the Society of Painter-Etchers on its first exhibition. 

The Society of British Artists in Suffolk Street also held its 
private view on Saturday. We never had occasion to examine 
BO litfge a number of works so universally unworthy of attention. 
Mediocrity and pretension have their own way unopposed at Suffolk 
Street, and there is something almost pathetic in the collection of 
so many pictures, some largo, some small, but alike in this, that 
they are all relatively bad. From this wide condemnation we 
can in conscience make but two exceptions, Mr. J. 1 ). Watson's 
“ A Moonlight Walk,” and Mr. Henry Moore's “ On the Move,” 
nmeable specimens of the stylo familiar to those two accom¬ 
plished artists. The sculptures wore numerous, but os bad as the 
paintings. It is amazing that an artist of the repute of Mr. 
Acton-Adams should exhibit so fatuous a work as the marble bust 
of Mr. Bright in the North-West Room. 

It was a happy thought that prompted the countrymen of 
Petitot and Liotard to give us an opportunity of seeing what 
Switzerland is doing in contemporary art, and no one should fail 
to visit the ** Exposition des Beaux-Arts Buisses,” now open in 
Bond Street, if only to see the marvellous portrait of an old man, 
by M. Charles Vaillermet, which hangs in the ))laco of honour. This 
powerful work is on a level with the best art now being produced 
m Europe. The wonderful freshness of the eyes und vigour of 
the face, the solid painting of the dirty hands complacently folded 
in one another, ana the skill shown in tlie treatment of fur, cloth, 
and velvet, are of such a ^tality as is rarely to l)o met 
with in a modern master. Thu extraordinary beauty of this | 
single work should not prejudice the visitor against the mure 
mediocre and every-day merit of many of the other Swiss pictures. 
In painting their own mountains these artists, among whom wo 
regret not to find M. Lopp6, are rarely successful. The large 
picture of the Eiger Mountains, taken frum the Croat Bernese 
Oborland, by Albert Lugardou, is particularly hard and crude. 
M. Voillon has a very fresh and broadly-treated morning view 
of Monte Rosa from the Kiilelbarg (26), and M. Ch. Ziegler 
is quiet and true in his impression of Planpraz in the Valley of 
Chamouni (39). But, as a rule, the less ambitious landscapes and 
the figure-pieces demand more praise iliau the mountuiu pano¬ 
ramas.^ M. Henri Il^ibert exhibits a delightful composition of a 
party just returned from a christening (19), beginning to cnrou.so 
in the quiet village street. The most prominent work in the 
Galloiy, “ William Tell saving Baumgartner,” which has been 
borrow^ from the Council Ilall in Borne to be brought to 
Loudon, is the work of M. Leonard Lugardon; it is a dusky and 
violent composition, reminding English visitors of the historic art 
of Fuseli and Hilton. M. E. Bocion's “ Drying Nets on the 
Savoy Shoro” (34), which hangs beside it, looks doubly modern 
by contrast, and is in every resjiect a more wbolesomo and 
sincere tronsciipt from nature. A large picture by M. Eugene 
Buroand (52) is full of vigour und spirited draughtsmanship ; 
it represents the engine of the village of Moudon, in too 
Canton de Vuud, rushin^^ to the uceiie of a fire. The head 
of the restive horse on tho left-hand side is particularly 
worthy of notice. M. A. Beaumont exhibits two interesting 
studies of living birds, “ A (.)uvey of Partridges ” (6) and “ A 
Brace of Woodcocks ” (57), which are full of character, and well 
painted. A case of Gouevo.se onnmel-pnintings, including a very 
beautiful old clock, baa more interest than a collection of small 
works in sculpture by M. G. Topflhor, whose native clovornoss 
seems to be spoiled by affectations in the modern Italian spirit. 

Mr. Tooth's Gallery contains a variety of bright and interesting 
works, especially one fine specimen of M. Bastion Lepage, and paint- 
ings by Mr. Boughton, Mr. Varley, and others. In the place of 
honour bangs a laborious landscape by Mr. Leader, tho merit of 
which is certainly questionable. 

The exhibition of types of English beauty begun last year 
at the Graphic Gallery attracted so much curiosity and contro¬ 
versy, that tho proprietors have determined to keep it open, and to 
odd to it a series of similar pictures contributed on the same 
understanding by leading French artists. There is no doubt that this 
was a happy thought, aiid that tho foreign element greatly enhances 
the interest of the exhibition. The English artists hold their own 
against the French better than might have been expected, making 
up in quietness and refinement for what they lock in brilliant 
effect. M. Carolus Duran sends a very florid laughing lady, 
painted of course with great ^/an, hut of a complexion too 
studiously cold in tone; while M. Cot exhibits a dark-eyed 
woman of serious Spanish type, wrapped in a black lace 
mantilla; Mr. Alma Tadema’s eo^er damsel with the gold hair 
dividing the joyous from the pensive maiden. M. Henn Ldvy is 
representf^ by a very haughty dame, theatrical and self-conscious, 
fi*om whom we retire in dismay, to take refuge with M. Gold's 
gentlf and indolent beauty, who smiles at us coquettishly from 
the orb of an immense hat of pink silk. The sweet and fresh 
voung face that M. Gustave Jacquet has painted will, in all po- 
babilily, bo the favourite among English visitors. The Gollery 


poor and stagey. One of the officers stands in a very ex¬ 
traordinary position, striding over the prostrate figure of his 
comrade, while five Zulus advance with tnoir bucklers and asse¬ 
gais to destroy him. The uniforms of the officers show no 
traces of the fact that they had had a hard day's fighting, had 
been thrown from their horses, had been soaked m the river, and 
scratched by rocks and bushes. The composition would serve very 
well ae the illustration to a newspaper, but it is unworthy of the 
prominence hero given it as a painting. 

Tho Orphic Gallery well rewards a visit, if only for the sake 
of the brilliant display of works in black and white which 
adorn its walls. In no Drniich of art has the younger school in 
England shown so much singular excellence and progress as in 
that of design, os it is fostered by the large engravings in the 
Graphic. Several of the moat prominent of our younger painters 
leaniod tho elements of their art in tho service of this newspaper, 
in which they were trained on a rough-and-ready system or their 
own devising. Mr. Ilerkomer has publicly acknowledged his great 
debt to this training, and we have no doubt that Mr. Small, Mr. 
Fildes, Mr. Frank IIoll,Mr. Wirgraan, and many others would 
say tho sanio os regards their own start in the profession. An 
examination of the recent drawings on the walls of the Graphic 
Gallery gives us the impression that tho falling off in tho illustra¬ 
tion of the paper which has been lamentably obvious within the 
lust year or two is the fault, not of tho artists, but of tbe eu- 
gruvers. If we compare tbo published copy of Mr. O. Green’s 
bead of a fireman with the powerful drawing here exhibited, we 
are startled to see how careless and inadequate is the present 
system of reproduction. The Graphic at one time took so 
high a placo as an educator of public taste, that it is little 
to its credit that in its pnwent condition of prosperity it should 
bo content to supply its purchasers with engraving that does an 
injustice to tho artists it employs. Among the drawings hero we 
note Mr. Arthur Hopkinss “Garden Party at Marlborough 
House,” “ Look Abend, Sir,” and “ Dancing too Reel o’Tulloch 
Mr. Small’s “ At tho Royal Academy,” and both his studies of 
“ Steeplechasing Mr. S. E. Waller’s “ European Happy Family.” 
and Mr. 0 . Green’s “Firing the Royal Saluto from H.M.S. 
Hercules” as works of so much vigour, delicacy, and originality, 
that they absolutely demand worthy rendering from an engraver. 


RKCENT Mi:SIC. 


ri'lHE latest Bach Choir concert contained three pieces only, a 
-i. SanctuB in I) Major by Bach, tho cantata Alexander's Fetustf 
by Handel, and Brahra's Requiem. Tbe Sanctus, which is one oi 
four published in the Eleventh Volume of the Leipzig Bach 
Society, was written by Bach during his residence at Leipzig 
betwe<»n 1723 and 1750, and exhibits all the thoughtful concen¬ 
tration of his great genius during these tbe most musically prolific 
years of his lit'e. It woe written for four voices, with accompani¬ 
ment for violins, cornotto, violas, and a figured basso cuntinuo, the 
chords of the last being only indicated, to be filled up by tho 
organist, which on this occasion had been skilfully accomplished 
by Mr. E. Prout. The Choir showed by their performance that 
they had given the work their earnest study, although tho lights 
and shades might have been more clearly marked. 

Uaudurs magnificent setting of Dryden's “ Odo on St. Cecilia’s 
Day,” known us Alexander's Feast^ followed. The custom of 
celebrating St. Cecilia's Day, Noveml^r 22, has boon universal, and 
has existed in very many countries. The earliest celebration on re¬ 
cord was held under the auspices of a Society in Normandy called 
“ Le Puy do Musique '* as fur back as 1571. In England tho cusioiu 
di>es nut seem to have been established till much later. In 1683 
“ Tho Musical Society,” wo are told by the Ditiionary of Mwtic 
and Musiciansf “ held tho first series of annual celebrations. Their 
practice was to attend Divine worship (usually at St. Bride's 
Church), when a choral service and anthem, with orchestral 
accompaniments, were performed (often composed expressly fur tho 
festival), and a sermon, usually in defence of cathedral music, was 
preached. They then repaired to another place (commonly Sta¬ 
tioners' Hall), where an ode in praise of music, written and com¬ 
posed expressly for tho occasion, was performed, after which they 
sat down to an entertainment”—presumably a dinner. These 
festivals were continued annually, with a few excrations, until 1703, 
when they became occasional. Alexander's Je'east, which Imd 
already been set for the festival of 1697, by Jeremiah Clarke, 
was produced by Handel for one of these occasional festivals, 
which took place in 1736, not, however, on St. Cecilia's Day, 
but on February 19, at Covent Garden Theatre. Though, iis 
we think, undeservedly one of the comparatively less known of 
Handel’s works, Alexander's Feast is really a great work .j ^ it 


listen to tbe music when they have a chance. Tho sido pai ls 
on this occasion were sustained by Mrs. Osgood and M 
Lloyd and Santley, ahd it is perhaps unnecessary to say thai liiMi'r 
performance was worthy of the h^h repute which each ol' 
singers has earned. As far as the Bach Choir are cuucrr/icd, wm 
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maj here remark that it would tend greatly to the better rendor- 
ing of the works they undertake if, as a bwy, they would attend 
a fittle more to the conductor's beat. From the want of this pre¬ 
sumably there ap}>eared an irresoluteneas in their attack at several 
points during the performance, which marred the eHect that might 
otherwise have bran produced. A well-known conductor onee 
told us that be expected each member of his choir to look at him 
at least once in every bar of music in which he took part, and 
there can bo little doubt that his expectations were reasonable. 
If this matter were more attended to we should not have to 
listen to an orchestra laboriously dragging a chorus after it, and, 
OR we have aaid before, etiects could ho produced which other¬ 
wise are impossible. This fault was nuist marked, however, 
during Brahm’a Deutsches llequiem,” a work which, above all 
thinra, retmires particular attention in these points. The lovely 
numher, ** Behold, all flesh is os the grass,” became almost wearisome 
in its wont of preciseness, and in the pieces where the choir has 
to sing with the solo voices the fault wns too apparent. We 
have no desire to criticise an amateur choir severely; but, bear¬ 
ing in mind what amateurs can do, and have done, in choral 
singing, we think it not altogether unfair to point out a fault 
like this. The Bach Choir is composed of excellent material, and 
we doubt not that, with more attention to such points as this, it 
might become one of the leading choirs in the country. 

it might almost be said that the Fnglish musical public is 
suffering from an epidemic of Berlioz. Whether the special favour 
shown to the composer’s works arises through mere curiosity or 
from a genuine admiration of his extraordinary genius time alone 
■ can show; but, at any rate, the fact remains that they attract large 
audiences whenever they are performed. The rhilharmunic Society 
performed for the eecond time this season, and, by desire, the 
dramatic symphony Jtmneo and JuliH^ bv this composer. With 
such a finished orchestra os Mr. Ousins fias the good fortune to 
Conduct, it wns evident that justice would be done to the work; 
but, although wo can speak in nothing but praise of the perform¬ 
ance os far as the orchestra, choir, and soloists are concerned, wo 
must admit that we were somewhat disappointed at the results. 
Whether our expectations were larger than they should have been 
wo cannot say, but it cortAinly seems to ns that the work does not 
rank, as the analytical programme of the Philharmonic Society says it 
does, amongst the highest efforts of modern music,” Hmneo ami 
. JuJiet was written in response to a wish expressed by Paganini, which 
he backed by a munificent donation of 20,000 francs, that Berlioz 
would write'a work ** of hitherto unknown design and dimension.” 
Berlioz laboured, as he tolls us, for seven months persistently at 
the work, and at least succeeded in producing that which Paganini 
desired. Its design is broadband its dimensions, for the ago in 
which it wns composed, are Titanic. To quote the programme, 
the work demands a mgontic orchestra, including at least four 
harps, a stringed hand of sixty performers, and a full complement 
of brass and percussion, a largo chorus, a small chorus of thirteen 
picked voices, besides three soloists, and the task which ho sots 
these various executants is commensurate to their Dumber.” 
Paganini, os Berlioz pathetically tells us, never even hoard or read 
the work, for, just as it wns ready, he died at Nice. 

The work be^ns with an Allegro fugato,” one of the most 
striking parts 01 the whole work, representing the fight between 
.the Montagues andCspulets and the subsequent iiiturferencc of the 
Prince. The prologue is delivered by the thirteen picked voices 
snentioned above, and leads to a very characteristic uir, the first 
words of which, ** First vows of love, first ecstasy,” sutliciently in¬ 
dicate the tenour, and, after a short choral recitative, to a Schei^ 
.aetto on the subject of Queen Mab. One of the most prominent 
features of Berlioz’s genius is eccentricity combined with an almost 
perfect mastorj^ of the exigencies of his art, and this is certainly 
largely shown in this remarkable Scherzetto of Queen Mab, where 
the composer produces efl'ects which it is diflicult to describe. 
** Romeo alone,^ the name given to the early portion of the second 
movement, is remarkable for the ingenious way in which two sec¬ 
tions, a L^hotto and an Allegro, are blended together, though dis¬ 
tinctly traceable in the latter port of the movement. This is 
followed by a few bars, indicative of a calm night, which lead to 
a double chorus of male voices of revellers. Here, as in the 
Angels’ Chorus in IJEnfance du Chriatj Berlioz wrote the choruses 
to M sung behind the stage, and we are glad to say, on this 
occasion, ue result was better than it was at the performance of the 
sacred cantata. A love scene ensues, an instrumental piece of great 
beauty, when the composer suddenly returns to Queen Mab in an¬ 
other Scherzo, The funeral procession of Juliet follows this 
number, and it is too evident that the Scherzo had been written to 
make a divtrion between the pathetic love scene and the^ funeral 
procession. The consequence is that the Scherzo suflers in ones 
esteem as a stop-gap, and being a subject already treated is 
lather meaningless *, added to which there is an unpleosaut use of 
bells and jingling instruments which injures the effect of the 
music. After the funeral procession. Friar Laurence makes an ex¬ 
planation, and efl'eots a reconciliaUon between the rival lamilles. 

** The Oath of Reconciliation ” is a very striking piece of dra¬ 
matic composition, and briuj^s the symphony to a fitting close. 
Perl^pB oar disappointment in Rmneo and JidUt may be such as 
will aiwaya follow the performance of programme miuic. The 
notes that may represent the groans of a person sufiering from 
poison to one mind may simply suggest something rather comic 
than otherwise to another, if these notes are not accompanied by 
the dramatic efiects of the stage; and it must be concraed that 
to be forced to eearch in the ]^q;e8 of un analytical programme 


for the meaning wUeh the oompoeer wiehee to give to certain 
etartling passages is somewhat taxing to the patienoe, and ealea- 
lated to interfere with the just appr^ation of the mualo. Hiss 
Hom Glenn, who song her solo in admimhle atjla; Mr. Boyle; 
and Signor Ohilberti were the soloists. 


REVIEWS. 

TUBEISII ABMEXIA AND EASTEBN ASIA MINOR.* 

M r. TOZER, favourably known by his two volumes on the 
MiffManda of Tvrkey published in 1869, began his later 
excursion at Samsoun and ended it at Trebizond. These two 
places, roughly speaking, lie two himdred miles apart, on the 
Hr>athern shore of the Black Sen. But before he ^ot bock to bis 
place of re-oinbarkation the author bad made a circuit of fifteen 
hundred miles over iertilo valleys and brown hills, and had stayed 
at the towns of Amasia, Yeuzgalt, Kaiserieh, Sivas, Khaiput, 
Bitlis, and lOrzcroum. lie also crossed Lake Van in an open boat, 
niid climbed the heights of Mount Argmus and Mount Sipan. The 
whole of this tour, with the exception of the lake in question and 
two or throe steep ascents, wus accomplished on horseback. Mr, 
Tozer certainly possesses some of the essential qualifications 
for a traveller in the East, and his style is remarkable for 
accuracy and clearness, lie was pn)of against flies and beat, 
dirty lodgings, and dusty roiids. lie was an adopt in getting the 
moat out of (ircek servants, Maliommcdan Policemen, and Turldsh 
Pashas. The only thing that seems to nave given him serious 
annoyance wa.s the importinont curiosity of the Armenian com- 
mimity, though this intrusion appears to us venial on the part of 
some Orientals who seo one new European face in about two years. 
A bellow and Tutor of Exeter, ns might be expected, is a good 
cl tssic ond is familiar with the pugraphy of iStrabo and the 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand. We gather from this and his 
nrovious work that he is a proficient in modem Greek. Of the 
Turkish language ho has but a slight knowledge, and, in fact, 
he mtikos no pretensions to the title of an Oriental scholar— 
for instance, he seems to have little or no appreciation of the 
component parts of Turkish, and of the influx of Persian and 
Arahic or Aryan and Semitic words into what is a branch of 
the Turauiau family. Neither, again, is it desirable that an 
Oxford Don should develop into a politician and {pamphleteer; 
and we much prefer, os Syduey omith once said, that he 
should have correct and orthodox views of the Preterpluperfect 
Tense, the Paulo Post Futurum, and the Middle Voice, than that 
he should print crude speculations about Russian interference 
and Turkish misrule. It is impossible, however, that the narrative 
of travel by a well-road and iuielligent Englishman should not 
afford some material for the discussion of these perplexing topics. 
Mr. Tozer seems to have mode light of physical discomlorts and 
lugubrious prophueies. Several times he was warned against 
bngands and I^urds. But ho mixed familiarly with these wild 
mountaineers, drank iheii' cotfoo, and slept in their tents. Rumours 
of other highwaymen invariably died away or had no real exist¬ 
ence, thougn on one occasion Mr. Tozer and his companion were 
tliemselvesmistakenfortwo^^gentlemenoftberoad ”by some peasants 
who watched them anxiously from l^hind a rock. The belief that 
they were railway surveyors was widespread and not evanescent. 
At the hands of German and American missionaries they ex¬ 
perienced great hospitality, nor were Armenians, Turkish Pashas, 
and Dere Beys, or nereditary Governors, at all backward in their 
kind treatment of the stMugers. It was a great relief to exchange 
the dirt and inconvenioncu of a second-rate serai, or a tent pitched 
on some heaps of refuse in a native bazaar, for the airy and cool 
apartments of a polite Oriental or a Euro])eAn who bad made his 
residence os coml’ortable as circumstances would permit. The 
whole trip was compreased into about two and a half months; 
and though it was very hot in the defiles and valleys and bitterly 
cold in the hills, the travellers were never drenched with znin, 
nor do they seem to have sufibred from malaria. These travel¬ 
lers were no sportsmen. There is an occasional mention of 
waders and divers, plovers and herons, and Mr. Tozer, on see¬ 
ing a fine hare in the forest of Ar^us, may have wished for a 
gun and for a fishing-rod when he heard of delicate trout in the 
mountain streams. But partridges aud quail and splendid eagles 
sailed away unmolested by gentlemen wholly taken up with 
toch-chambors and sucred uianuscripts, and the resemblance be¬ 
tween Egyptian hieroglyphics and the inscriptions of the Hittites. 
To say the truth, the importation of historical and antiquarian 
disquisitions into a traveller’s joumal is occasionally hazardous. 
ICeaders who wish to know bow far the population sufieied from 
fttiuine, or what are the precise disabilities of Greek and Armenian 
subjects, or to what lengths the uncontrolled despotism of a JPatm* 
makam may reach, turn away disappointed from speoulationB 
about the geographer of Strabo and the horseshoe arches of eariy 
Arab builders. It is fair, however, to state that Mr. Toter bos 
carefully read and compared all the works of recent writers on 
these difficult topics. He nowhere undervalues the labours of hit 

* TurkiA Armenia and Eaetem Aeia Minor. By the Bev. Benry 
FiuiMhawe Tuzer, ftl.An F.H.G.8., Tutor and late Fellow of ^eter Cdllogc, 
l>xfurd, and Author of ** licwurclics in the Highlands of Turkey," iSc- 
London: Longmans. x86i. 
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pndaoMwra.; Aor does he propound new theorice with the eir of 
ao inhdlible authority; ana hu daseieal and Sciiptiiral allanons 
are appropriate, euggeatiee, and oorreet. Amonnt other atraiige 
tr^tioiH, we are reminded of an alleged immigration of eome 
Hindus into the plain of Mush, in the country of the Kurds, near 
the Celebrated monastery of Sorp Oarabed, or St.John theHaptiat. 
The account of Zenobius, as quoted by Mr. Tozer, is that two 
Hindu brothers named Bemetr and Keisancy, were banished from 
their native country on account of treason against their king, 
Dinaricey; that they founded a city in the plain of Mush, which 
they named Viahap or Dragon; that they begat throo sons, Kuar, 
Meghti, and Honun; and that they leu descendants who were 
black, long-haired, and cxtromolr ugly and unpleasant to the sight. 
Demetr is obviously Greek, or a Greek equivalent for some Sanskrit 
word. Keisancy might he a melamorphose from any of the Hindu 
names beginning with k —Knlieharau, or Kashinath. Kunr is 
clearly Kumar or Koonwar, the wall-known term for the eldest son 
of a lUja; and Horain would be easily corrupted from Hari Naraynn. 
We have been unable to hit on any Sanskrit word for dragon or 
serpent which bears any resemblance to Visliap, and we think it 
far more likely that liiudus should have given to any town of 
their own creation in a foreign land, the not uncommon appella¬ 
tion of Vi^nupur or the city of Vishnu. The first eyllablo of 
Meghti means c/oud, but any endeavour to ponotrnto the real 
Sanskrit hidden under the loose phraseology of a Greek of tho 
time of Hadrian is in reality mere guesswork. It is better to 
leave this and other problems to be discussed at their leisure by 
careful students of the nook. Tlie sphinxes in tho neighbour boo'd 
of Euyuk and tho bds-ndiefs with priests intent on socritif^e; 
similar relics at Yazili-Kayu in that neighbourhood; the rock- 
chambers on the river Ilalys, which the Turks now cull Kuzzil 
Irmak or the Bed Itiver, from the colour of its deposit; tho 
cuneiform inscriptions at Pulu, with the dwelling-placo of iSt. 
Mezrop, the Armenian saint who invented tho alphnhot of tint 
language and translated the Scriptures into it; the trilingual in- | 
scriplioD at the C'ostle of Van on tho lukn of that nauio; and tlio \ 
discovery of a Homan tablet, of tho date of Nero, at the town of : 
Khnrput—are all interesting in their several ways; but they are i 
not amongst the ordinary incidents of travel; they do not excite ! 
the imagination of intenaing explorers like deucripliuna of scenery, | 
and we own to a preferenc*. for those parts of tho book which ' 
treat of mountains and detiles not yet overrun by American aight- 
seors and members of the Alpine Club. 

A glauco at the illustration of the rocky pinnacles of Mount 
Argaeus ought to ho sufliciont to send a thrill of delight through 
the heart of Mr. Whymper. From a ridge where the ci'evasses 
were still filled with enow, Mr. Tozer looked up at lofty pinnacles 
of red porphyrittc ruck, some fiftv feet above him, but judi¬ 
ciously mode no attempt to scale peaks which ho noveTtheleas did 
not venture to pronounce impracticable. Nothing in the shape of 
ardte or icy slope can, indeed, deserve that terra in those days, 
especially as there can be no dilliculty about breathing at a 
hmght of thirteen thousand feet. To an unpractised dliuibe,r 
it would scam either that any one of tho peaks could be scaled 
by a “bttuld cragsman ” such ns Edie Ochiltre in hia younger 
days, and Francio of Fuwlsheugh who unluckily broke his 
ne^ on the Dunhuy of ISlaiiies, or else that it would be easy 
to fly a kite and send an arrow with a lino attached to it 
over one of tho projections, and then muko the nsctuit by 
thicker ropes hauled tip afterwards. To reach tho base of the 
pinnacles Mr. Tozer had to pass the previous night in a tent at 
im elevation of 8,000 or 9,000 feet, start by moonlight at two 
in tlie morning, and breakfast on the summit, after witnessing a 
glorious sunrise. One part of the journey was perilous owing to 
loose stones and friable rocks, but the view was splendid, the eye 
taking in Anti-Taurus to the east, tho Allah Dagli tu the south¬ 
west, sundry small lakes, tho town of Kaisorieh, and a long tract 
of undulating plains. The ancient idea that tho Euxine and the 
Mediterranean could bo seen from the summit is entirely ex¬ 
ploded, and Argmus has long fallen into the category of extinct 
volcanoes. Not less interesting is the account of Ijake Van. Au 
inland sea, of which the waters are salt, 5,cx)o feet above the sea 
level, ninety miles in length, and at its broadest thirty miles, 
with a volcano at one spot, au ancient castle with chambers 
cut in the rock at another, and an inscription in the same material, 

** completely inaccessible both from above and from below,” must be 
Hot only worth seeing but also worth going to see. Hero too 
was another mountain to be ascended, with crevasses full of water, 
and occasional masses of snow. A thick mist took off some¬ 
thing of the traveller's enjoyment, but Mount Ararat was cun- 
spicuouB in the distance towering^ above everything else. When 
Sipan with its Mahometan traaitions about Noah and tho ark, 
had been done,” the lake had to be crossed. I’here was some 
talk of a small steamer sent out in pieces to the American mission, 
but it had not been launched or it was not available, and tho 
passage from the foot of Mount Sipan to the town of Van was 
accomplished in a flat-bottomed boat of primitive construc¬ 
tion. The oars and rails were much out of order, but a little 
ingenuity, set everything to rights, and the transit caused no 
other inconvenience but the bea-sickness of certain Turks, 
fellow passengers. The town of Van, at tho south-eastern 
corner of the lake, is notoriously unhealthy owing to filth and 
marriiy low ground; aud the missionaries and Vice-Consuls of 
diflerent nations wisely live out of the town. The remainder of 
the journey by Erzeroum, Uaiburt, and Trehizond was marked by 


no special incidents beyond that of the visit to the Kurdish en¬ 
campment already noticed. 

We have raid that Mr. Tozer inclines to classics and antiquities 
rather than to politics; aud we cannot blame him for not having 
shot off Lis arrows in a direction of which he never thought. 
But occasional sketches are sometimes of more value than elabo- 
rato pictures; aud the following ohservations appear to have 
forceu themselves on Mr. Tozer's miud. Turkish administmtion 
was corrupt and venial^ and Christians were often at a dis¬ 
advantage before a native tribunal. But, if justice had to he 
bought, Christiana were the wealthiest and could better afford to 
buy it. Taxation was heavy, though provisions were cheap and 
plentiful, except, of course, in BOfiaons of famine; and the voxa- 
tiouB and stupid practice of collecting the tax in kind at the 
BouHon of harvest, and not allowing the cultivator to store a 
poriaUable crop until the tax-gatherer had inspected it, was still 
in force. No one connected with Settloments of Land Revenue 
expects that taxation in kind could at once ho converted into 
money payments; but tho adherence of Turkish otficials all over 
tho East to the system that secures the minimum of return with 
the maximum of worry and opprossion, is one of the most hopeless 
features about the guvernmont of tlie iSultan. There was a dis- 
oHilion to w'elcomo Russian advance. The youth of the nation 
ad, indeed, been sent in niiiiihers to perish at Plevna and else¬ 
where ; but those who returned spoke of thoir kind treatment as 
prisoners. It is fair to uule that the disappearance of the popula¬ 
tion in some provinces has been attributed neither to famine iior to 
Pashas, but to the rapacity of Seljukian nobles, who, centuries 
ago, effected the min of agriculture and turned arable lands into 
pastoral tracts. Mr. Tozer has a word to say in favour of the 
Bere Beys or hereditary Pashas. No doubt they are autocratic 
and independent, hut they had more interest in the welfare of tho 
population than a succession of hungry Governors, changed every 
five years. "J'hc appointment of new English military consuls had 
natul-ally caused some sensation; and Mr. Tozer, adopting some of 
the coiiimciiiplaces of the present day, is driven to look to a ** de¬ 
velopment of local self-government" as a remedy for misrule. 
This sort of reform, we will venture to say, has never yet sprung 
up in a community ground down by irresponsible despotism. It 
requires a just, strong, and bonclicent ruler to teach an abject com¬ 
munity how to govern tbomselves; and the very slow progniss 
made by us in Iiidlu, under ten times more favourable circum¬ 
stances, ought to warn men against putting any trust in Ulti’a- 
Liberal slipslop and cant. Some remarks about the objects of 
missionaries, and the importance of thoir promoting education 
without iuterfering with tho existing churches in Armenia, are 
conceived in a really liberal and judicious spirit. Those who feel 
iu(dined to follow the author will do well to imitate liis candour 
and sincerity ; and, if they wish to profit by any of his counsels, 
they will try aud select any month except tho Ramzan for their 
i tour. Mahomeliius, debarred from eating and even smoking be¬ 
tween sunrise and sunset, turn night into day. ]*)vorj one is 
sleepy or sulky in tho morning when the time for action is come. 
Breakfitst is not ready ; horses ore not shod ; tents are not struck; 
minutes lost are not recovered ; aud vows, with their snares, pit¬ 
falls, and rare dispensations, are never more entangling and annoy¬ 
ing than in this movable Mahometan fast. 


THIC PJIACTICAh FJSniCllMAN.* 

nngl(*r‘a library is a very large and, if the angler began col- 
I JL Incling in recent years, a very expensive one. Works de- 
I voted to this subject fill pagers of the old booksellers’ catalogues, 

' and copies of the first edition of Walton cost at least fifteen pounds, 
i Mr. Keone lins added a cheap and cr)iupeiidious volume, which is 
I worthy of the auglcr’s notice because it is practical, full of agroe- 
I able anecdote, and rendered amusing by the high spirits and 
genial conceit of the author. He may not have ** killed more 
salmon with tho rod than nn^' one man ever did,” like Lord 
Htime, but ho has bi'en a mightv slayer of perch in Virginia 
Water and of trout at Chertsey. lie has had experience of most 
kinds of known and of several sorts of, to us, unknown angling. 
He is thus able to describe ** wrinkles ” of a strangely sagacious 
character. He has fished with cherries, and cneese, and 
potatoes, and peas. ** An admirable bait for pike,” he says, ia 
** the end of a calfs tail tied on a double hook and laige green 
beads fur eyes.” As the Germans make ** cures ” out of every¬ 
thing down to boile<l pine twigs, ao pike wfil bite at anything. 
Why not an ox-tail with large brass buttons for eyssP Mr. 
Keene may yet have excellent sport with this singular lure (tho 
idea is not copyright) in Virginia Water. 

Though there is plenty of method and of ichthyoloor in Mr. 
Keene's book, we prefer to follow bis remarks in a mraursive 
spirit. Ho himself is very discursive, and, like all anglers, rmoices 
in stories about his own feats and strange experiences. Mr. Keene 
defends his favourite pastime ajpiinst the unworthy sneers of 
Byron, Br. Johnson, ahd Plutarch, who calls angling filthy, 
base, illiberal employment.” Plutarch, like Habakkiik, was 
^^Cimable of anything.” We rather side with the moribund 
** Mr. T.,” who, hearing on Lis deathbed that a great Thames 
trout had been captured, ** feasted his eyes upon it, and soon after¬ 
wards closed them for ever.” So popular ia fishing, that there are 

* The Praetical FieftermaH. IJy J. 11. Keene. Lontlon: Uj/.i)ar (J/fico. 
rB8i. 
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over eighty cluhs in the metropolitan dutrict} the memhori of 
which, we preeume, dirert themselves with the perch, the gud¬ 
geon, the much, and other familiar creatures. It is reckoned that 
there are fifty thousand anglers in England and Wales, and, if we 
may judge from bitter experience, about two millions in Scotland. 
In that country the rivers, which were deserted fifteen years i^, 
are now almost as crowded as the picture galleries on private view 
days. The landlords in one of the Bolder districts have very 
generously thrown open their trouting water, we believe, to all 
thu townspeople who will pay a purely nominal subscription. 
Thus it is hoped to enlist tno public against the abominable 
practices of poachers, who net the pools and streams, deprive their 
neighbours of a healthy and salutary pastime, and do their best 
to drive them to the diversions of the public-house. 

^ Mr. Keene, like most writers on sporting topics, is fond of clas¬ 
sical quotations, and dabbles in the thin water at the edge of the 
history of angling, lie thinks the ancient Egyptians wore artistic 
anglers, but does not mention that those among them who, 
worshipping the pike and the braise, would eat no fish at all because 
tho hook might have caught one of thoir sacred animals. As a 
proof that the Oreoks knew a thing or two ho quotes the hard 
passage, Odyssey XJI. 252, but does not explain the motives that 
induce the angler ** to cost into the deep the horn of an ox of the 
homestead,*' or the horn of the shelterless ox,” as a Cambridge 
scholar prefers to render it. Did a little piece of horn protect the 
line from the bite of a fish, or were horns thought valuable as 
ground-bait P They seem almost as attractive as a calfs tail with 
green beads for eyes. Mr. Keene also reprints some of the queer 
magical compounds in which the medimval anglers expected to 
find advantage. The foot of a heron*6 leg is certainly a difficult 
substance to procure, though more attainable than the ^mma 
ma^mes,whichone must obtain beforeborinningcertain experiments 
in alcbomv. The Apothecary Royal of Louis XIV. has very pro¬ 
fessional ideas of sport. ** Take of man's fat and cat's fnt, of each half 
an ounce; mumm^, finely powdered, three drachms; cummin seed, 
one drachm ; distilled oil of aniseed and spike, of each six drops \ 
civet, two grains ; and campbire, four grams. Make an ointment 
semindum artem. When you angle with this, anoint eight inches 
of lino next the hook.” Mr. Keene does not know whore the three 
dunces of mummy are to be procured; and, indeed, the specific is 
110 longer so popular as it was in the reign of Louis XIV. 

Mr. Keene cannot make up his mind as to the sense of hearing 
in fish. If carp come to the whistle of tho keeper, they must hear 
much like other animals. As a rule, fish are not diaturbed by 
noise which produces no neat vibration of the water, as is done, 
for example, by firing a rifle in their neighbourhood, or trampling 
heavily on the boards of a punt. Mr. Keene doubts, as most 
anglers are inclined to do, whether fish are very sensitive to paiii. 
lie znentioDB a case in which ho and a friend hooked and caught 
the same perch. Apparently, one of them hooked tho fish foul, 
by accident. We have seen a perch take the but of two anglers, 
fishing near each other, eo that both raised their rods, and drew 
out tho porch suspended in the middle. Mr. Keene also notes the 
senseless voracity of a carp of six pounds weight that took no 
less than three potatoes and hooks belonging to three different 
anglers, myself included.” In another case, a pike, well hooked, 
broke away, and a few minutes afterwards was captured 
'with tho broken tackle in his mouth. Mr. Keene has two 
examples of this, and it is Mr. Henderson, we think, in 
his Zffs fts an‘ Angler^ who declares that be has hooked a 
pike, 'landed it, returned it to tho water, and recaptured it 
again and again. We ourselves are acquainied with a case in 
which tho same almost incredible eagerness and indiil'erence was 
displayed by a perch. He lived in a small pond, was almost 
tamo, and ap^ieared to enter readily into the spirit of the sport. 
Mr. Keene appears to hold that fish rather like bein^ caught; it is 
a new sensation in the annals of an uneventful life. ** It appre¬ 
ciates at once that its movements are not absolutolp free. Rut I 
conceive that this resistance only heightens the enjoyment of its 
capture of the bait.” Thus the fish supposes himself to be 
playing” the bait, while the sportsman reckons that he is playing 
the fish. We wish we could heartily share the faith of Mr. 
Keene. 

Space does not permit us to follow his account of all the fish of 
Britain. He is much attached to perch-fishing, which we have 
always regarded as a sport for chilwn. But if, in an|;ling for 
perch at Ghertsey, a man may come across and land a six-pound 
trout, os Mr. E^eene did, that is another affair. His most im¬ 
portant chapters, naturally, are those concerned with salmon imd 
trout. He mentions the capture (m the Dart]) of a parr weighing 
almost a quarter of a pound. But was this a genuine^ parr r 
Many bum trout are marked with the same blue spots, like the 
impressious of finger-ti^M, which are notable in the parr. But the 
young of the salmon has other distinctionB; for example, he 
has a peculiar, silveiy hue, and only one row of pink spots, while 
in our experience he does not exceed a very small size. Mr. 
Keene, of course, is exercised about the food of the salmon. Nothing 
is ever found in tho stomach of the fish, yet he not only rises at 
flies which ore like nothing in nature, but may be captured with 
worm and minnow. Now, even if he leaps at flies in curiosity, 
or in a bad temper with the gaudy object, he can only take worms 
as food. Tims It appears that the salmon cannot be like tbe 
poet ** lunching on a lily,” or like Ohorles Baudelaire when he 
stayed with a Sriend all day and dedioed refreshment, saying, ** I 
never biuakfast,” **1 don’t eat dinner,” <'I am forbidden supper 
by my physician.” The sahnon eats something or other, and tbe 


bold theoiy has been suggested that his gastrio jidee is ^'in¬ 
stantaneous,” like a photc^mphlo procei^iiiid leavee no tiaeei of 
his food behind. Wo cannot decide the difrerenees of opinion about 
flies which divide piscatorial thinkers. The local keeper is the 
best guide, and will suggest the proper Butcher ” or ''Harriet” 
when a man’s own experience is at foult Mr. Keene prefers to 
fish up salmon streams, in which opinion, we think, he stands 
almost alone. But he is not bigoted in bis adherence to Mr. 
Stewart's and Mr. Henderson’s doctrine of fishing np trout 
streams. There can bo no reasonable doubt, in mite of Mr. 
Fennel, that all the advantagee are on the side or fishing up. 
You approach the trout from behind, and are thus enabled 
to fish the thin shallow water at the foot of pools where 
trout lie, and in June take the worm greedily. We agree 
with Mr. Keene in disliking, or rather detesting, worm-fishuig; 
but it is certain that tbe best and largest trout are to be taken 
thus in the finest condition, when they refuse to look at tbe fly. 
Again, a hooked fish is dragged down into water already fished 
over. Wo doubt if the gambols of a hooked trout very much 
disturb his neighbours. But it is better not to give him the 
chance. No logic is so satisfactory as experience. Examine the 
baskets of anglers who fish up, and of those who fish down, stream^ 
and a conclusion will instantly be reached. In huge rivers, like 
the Tweed, a compromise may be suggested. The near side should 
be fished up, but it is so hard to wade against a deep and strong 
stream that we may be allowed to fish down tho opposite bank, 
which is generally pretty distant, so that the angler is less likely 
to be observed by, and to frighten, his prey. 

Mr. Keene goes at length into the controversy about trout flies. 
English anglers seem to prefer close and frequently changed 
imitations of the fly on the water. In Scotkmd we are con¬ 
vinced that Mr. Stewart's opinion is right. A black, brown, 
red, and dun-coloured fly, used together, and varied in size 
according to circumstances, will at any time kill as well, and 
even better, than the most elaborate collections arranged for 
every month of the year.” Mr. Stewart's Scotch experience 
was so ample, and nis skill so great, that anglers going 
North had better submit to his advice. But Southern trout may 
bo more curious and sophisticated. People with local experience 
ought to know best. Mr. Keene is not a strenuous disciple of 
Mr. Stewart. Much practical lore may be gained from his 
chapters on tackle. Wo may close our notice of a good-humoured 
and lively book with a quotation of Mr. Keene’s story about the 
Thames trout and tbe cockroach. He had tried the trout with 
ovo^ imaginable bait, except the calfs tail and a young swallow, 
which Mr. Oolquhoun has known to prove very deadly. At last 
the happy thought " cockroach I ” occurred to mind 

Mo sooner the thought, than the rod is put together. The finest gut 
bottom is attached, a Mo. 7 hook thereto Npliced, and a cookroscli lightly 
impaled. By standing on tho crown of a willow, some 15 yds. off, I could 
see the head of my quarry, though he could scarcely see me by reason of 
the natural exigencies of the laws governing refraction and reflection. 
Very quietly 1 let my bait down on the water, and paid out the fine line 
to within 3 ft. or 4 ft. of tlie nose of the trout. Now had arrived the time 
for finessing ; with the utmost circumspeetioii, with a slow, fluent, gliding 
motion, the cockroach was lowered on—011—on—till within a few inches of 
the tlshN mouth. Then 1 withilrew it, as if to take it entirely fTora the 
water. No notice took he. My heart again failed me, well nigh at least, 
for 1 had tried by this time persistently for some weeks to capture thia 
lordly fish, and as each failure was added to its predecessor xny desire of 
possession naturally grew greater and greater. However, I very, veiy 
gently moved up a few yards, and .again watched tho bait down towards 
tho stolid fish. This time tho cockroach had sunk deeper in the water, and, 
with'a sort of chuckle, 1 watched it gradually opproach his muzzle in the 
same plane, and not as before, rather aliovo. As it neared him, to my in¬ 
expressible joy, 1 saw his uudei lip show os if it had, by some mecboLhicol 
impulse connected with the bait, automatically moved. Nearer passed the 
bait onwards, tho jaw lowered yet, and, like a child taking a sop, like an 
unfledged bird taking in a worm, it passed behind the portals of that 
polished head. With suppressed breath and palpitating heart I counted— 
one, two, three, four, five—then, with a side movement, 1 struck; not 
violently, but swiftly; not mightily, but strongly. Yo gods, he was hooked, 
and out yards in the stream ho sped I 

Of courso he was onl^' lauded after the usuol Interregnum of splendid 
struggliug, and i became the hero of the hour in the possession of this 
splendid tish. 


BRAEMAR.* 

A dmiring tho grandeur and beauties of Braemar almost as 
much OB the writer of tbe volumes before us, we were dis¬ 
appointed to find that her book was a novel. We bad hoped for 
something in the style of Mr. Hill Burton's Mmige of tKe Claim- 
gormt, a charming little monograph on the loftiest group of the 
Qrampiaus, which we believe is out of print. There is a wide 
field for a fervent and sympathetic artist in painting seenes 
in the rugged wilderness of forest and ^ouse moor that lies 
around the soureea of Highland Dee.” We imagine that tbe 
natural and truthful story of a summer residence in such pleasant 
headquarters as Oastletown of Braemar might be made very 
delightful reading. That was also the idea of the author of thia 
story of JSraomor, and she has evidently in the course of a long 
companionship made herself absolute mistress of her fiisdnating suV 
j^ts, while she shows anything rather 'than a lack of entbusiaam. 
But we think she has made a mistake in introducing her deacripflona, 
drawn closely after nature, into a love tale whicn, though clever, 

* Jiramar; or, Two Month$ in the H^tande. By L. B. I«. Londcm: 
Tinbley & Co. i88x. 
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is little more than commonplace. She distracts our attention and 
her own by a^mptinff too much, and ly tying herself to the 
delineation of some ordinary characters we could very eamly dis¬ 
pense with. She forces them into endless expeditions and picnics, 
illustrative of each variety of the scenery, from the Linn of Dee 
and the Falls of the Garrywalt to the summit of the mighty Ben 
Muich Dhu, She eveil sends them beyond the legitimate bounds 
of Braemar into Athole, making them ford flooded streams in the 
eoUtudes of Qlentilt, and come back by the high road through the 
Spital of Glenshee. So that we are made to follow their fortunes 
from chapter to chapter in a something that is hotweeu the nttvel 
and the guide-book; while she even indulges us with descriptious 
at secona-haud—and we confess that they are very creditably done 
for a lady—of euch manly Highland pastimes as deer-stalkiiig and 
‘salmoD-leisteruig. Thus, notwithstanding that the volumes are 
brightly written in detail, the general etl'ect is rather inartistin. The 
exf^ness of realism, too, is oddly blended with the creations of 
the fancy; so that it isdifllcult or impossible to trace the linn that 
BOparatrs the one from the other. The landlord of the ‘‘ J’^yfe 
Arms Hotel,”and the grieve of Colonel FarquliarBon,of InvercnuUl, 
are real characters of course; and this leads us to ask whether the 
worthy “ Minister Tam,” who fills the Free Ohui'ch pulpit in tho 
village, is likewise an actual character P As a Free K irk miiiist er oxiBts, 
as surely as the innkeeper or tho grieve, wo must nasumo “ Min¬ 
ister TauVs ” identity with that incumbent. But, if so, we wonder 
whether he is gratified by having his ttobriqw^t published and his 
amiable peculiarities paraded for the entcrtainiiieut of suhscriburs 
to the circulating libraries. Then there is a fine old gentleman, 
an uncle of tho heroine, who, by the friendship of tho Earl of Fife, 
has tho occupancy of a 'cottngo at Invercy, with the privilege of 
ealmon>fishing in the river; and, to do the author ju8tic«‘, be is 
depicted so graphically that we fancy we slumld recognize him, 
without a moment's hesitation, if wo saw him casting liis fly over 
the pools. His son, who rents a shooting in the neigbbour- 
Jiood, can take tho liberty of inviting his friends to join in a deer- 
drive, when Lord Fife hospitably providoB tho refreshinents. 
'Whether the Messrs. Glendinniug, senior and junior, exist in the 
flesh or not, wo know that J^ord Fife and Colonel Forquharson 
are positive entilies. But, as we believe that between them 
those two great landowners monopolize nil the country around 
Braemar, wo question whether the young lady who is the 
narrator of thete chapters of autobiography can really linvo 
inherited tho nice little property which must form an endaop in 
their broad domains. I’erhups that, however, may be supposed to 
be one of the legitimate doubts by Avliich the novelist deepens tho 
halo of interest she has thrown around her story. 

So wo may pass out of tho shadows of possible or probable 
actualities into tho unmistakable roalms of romance. Mi.ss 
Gladys Erskine, the beroino of her own story, jiaiiits herself by 
euggeatioD and in her actions rather tliun in words. Wo should 
gather that she is decidedly pretty, or even beautiful, with some¬ 
thing of the free, though inauhsnly, bearing of a queen of the 
forest or a ** Lady of tho Lalm.'' She ia very unconventional in 
her manners, sentimental, and boniowhat gushing. She has con- . 
sidorable firmness of purpo-.o or strengtli of will, which, however, I 
can easily ho Lent or swayed throngli her allections; while the ' 
consciousness that she is a *’ well-tochernd maiden *' gives her a 
certain commanding assuranco. Slie ha^ been more or less self- 
contained, for tho flimplo reason that lsIjo has been isolated I’rom i 
those domestic eiidearmenl.s to which she might readily have ex- i 

E iiudod. Her stepmother is cold-hearted and aggresbively practical; 

er half-sister is a feather-headed and vulatilo litllo fiirt. She 
loves her brothers, but, after all, a pair (if eiiguging urchins in 
the schoolroom could scfLrcoly sullico to fill the void in the fresh 
and emotional nature of a I'omaulic l)euuty emerging from her 
teens. And as time is precious iti what is nioroly a two-volume 
tale, we are not surpriacd to see signs in the very opening of the 
story that Mias Gladys is no longer fancy-free. Eligible suitors 
are necessarily rare iu Braemar, where the summer lodgings are 
chiefly tenanted respectable Aberdonians with their wives and 
families; and it is clear from tho first that the stalwart Mr. 
Angus Glendinniugincrely regards his pretty couRin with tho well- 
regulated fondness of a brother. Glondinniug has given his heart 
away elsewhere, to furnish matter for a subsidiHry love plot. 
Clearly, then, it is extremely coiivouieiit t^at (Gladys should find a 
lover ready te her hand, under her own roof, or, as wo should 
say with gi'eater propriety, under tho roof of her stcpniolLer. 
And a man admirably fitted for the nVfi is there in the 
person of the gentleman who is tutor to her brothers. As Miss 
Gladys has been represented to us, it fpcihb natural enough that, 
when her fancy has been charmed by tho man of her dreams, she 
should nut look too closely into bis posilion and circumataucos. She 
is rich enough for two; and, having never mixed much iu fashioii- 
able society, she has a soul superior to the arbitrary conditions It 
prescribes. Nursed in the grand solitudes of Braemar, her nature, 
m place of being depraved, has been elevated; and she flatters 
herself that her inatincts can recognize n member of nature’s nobility. 
Nor is it easy to deny that in tins case her choice has been 
worthily made. Mr. Wentworth, the tutor, i.R emphatically a 
gontleiuau. Personally wo should not have cared much about 
him, though that may bo masculine envy. He in dogmatic aud 
often rough in his inuopendonce and atdi-n.Rsertion. He almost 
bullies tho heii*e&8, who, although she somotimes sulks and some- 
timea flashes out, nevertheless yields to him generally with humble 
submission. In short, Mr. 'Wentworth naturally strikes us ns a 
prig who is in a fair way of being made more ofieosive by female 


deference; while looking at him from the artutio point 
view, we should say ho is closely copied from Louis Moors 
in SAtriey, It is true that we may nod some excuse iu his 
bluntness of perception for Wentworth’s rough behaviour to tho 
young mistress of the bouse. He adores her; be is fretted by 
the oonaoiousness of the worldly distance dividing the lady M 
lands nod houses from tho dependent toiling for his daily bread; 
and he not only believes that she does not return his admiration, 
but that, with aggravated bad taste, she prefers somebodj else. 
As wo know, he is wrong; but Gladys is no more clearsighted 
than Wentworth ns to the cause of his jibes and sneers aud 
irritating intorvais of coolnons. So they go on playing the gome 
of cross-purposes till the party have explored all the beauties of 
Jlraetiiar, and the author is disposed to lot them come to an under¬ 
standing. Then, indeed, the ddnouement broadly difiers from that 
of Miss Bronte's novel. The tutor Wentworth is not what he 
has seemed to be. The mystery of his recent conduct and movo- 
monts is explained by tho announcement that ho has come into 
a noble property. In fact, when he is savagely snubbed by Gladys 
Erskine's connexions fur his presumption, he silences them, aud 
summarily turns the tables, bv proclaiming himself lord of broad 
lands in Pertbshire ; while his moral character and motives are 
still more triumphantly vindicated from imputations of solfishr 
ness, by his being disclosed as tho anonymous and generous bone- 
fiictur who bus been enriching acquaintances right and left by the 
gift of farms iu England and thousands of pounds sterling. 

AVo have told the love story lightly, but without tho slightest 
idea of ridiculing it. Though somewhat romantically conceived, 
and occasionally over-tinged with sentimentality, it is very much 
above tho average. As for the pictures of Highland scenery, 
maimers, and character, which go fur towards making up the bulk 
of the volumes, thry are generally lus picturesquely conceived an 
they are true to nature. If we have a fault to find with them, it 
is that tho author is too fond of following the method of the 
Grocian painter who drew u veil over the anguish of tho hiffo 
father, which he did not dare to depict. Since L. K. L. makes a 
point of sketching tho scenery of hill and dale, stream, rock, aud 
waterfall, it is hardly fair to fob iis oil' in the chapter on Ben Muich 
Dhui by re.ru8iug to ti^o her readers with the narrative of her 
ascent of tlio giant of the Grampians. As she is right in believing 
that sho excels in lauHscape-painting, she was absolutely bound to 
make the attempt, even under penalty of a failure which could 
hardly be ignominious. By way of specimen of her powers of 
description, we may end with her visit to the Linn of Dee, since 
each toui'ist who has passed a day or two at Braemar may correct 
her sketch from his impressions and recollections. 

Tlie linn or full is iu a deep ravine in the rock, so narrow that It is 
hardly many foot across; and through this the wild Dee comes springing 
down from its mountain bed, c’huling at its restricted passage, whirling 
doi'|> ohu<tins iu the granite, and passing clear and deep to tho wider hed 
Ik'Iow. Huge masses of loam are hurled by tho fall and the rush of water 
into the rook hasiuB heuca tli, and the river raves with a deafening noise as 
it piihbes on, while strange Hiiddcn destruction Mcems to be coming on tho 
rtaigh rocks and on the spectator, ns it leaps and whirls onward, boiling in ita 
prison, with a concentrated rage . . . Mr. Wentworth is horrified at my 
delight, as I stand in the foam and spray and watch it whirl and leap in 
its dark. fathonile.s.s basin ; but then 1 am familiar with it, and have no 
i'uir, but such lovo for its beautiful, awful, foaming beds of water os I can- 
noL doHcribc. It is a grand fro.-ik of nature, this tnuibling river through its 
(lark lir trees—through itsnairow contracted bed iu the fissures of mountain 
rock. 


DUNCKER’S lIISTOilV OF ANTIQUITY—VOL. IV.* 

f PUTS volume of Professor Max Diincker’s Jliatoty of Antiquit.^ 
deals with the Aryan tribes who crossed tho Indus and fought 
their way across Hindustan. Tho subject is one on which a vast 
literature has grown up already, but which, nevertheless, is by na 
means exhausted; anu even for scholars, who cannot make the 
history and philosophy of India the task of their lives, a worlr 
which gives a masterly survey of tho great political and relinouR 
systems which have grown up in that vast peninsula must he a 
vvelcome boon. Of Professor Max Dunckor’s survey we affirm 
without hesitation that it is in a high degree masterly, and that it 
must retain a permanent place among tbe most important wocka 
bearing on tbe subject. Our remarks on tbe first three volumes have 
sufficiently shovtrn our sense of the general excellence and useful¬ 
ness of tho work; but thn present volume seems to stand on a 
higher level, aud to furnish tiie best account of the fortunes of the 
Aryan tribes in India, thus far written within tho compass of a few 
hundred pages. 

Nor need we qualify seriously the opinion which we have ex¬ 
pressed of Mr. Abbott's powera us a translator. In the translation 
of the previous volumes we found scarcely a flaw. If in this 
fourth volume wo have some sentences which are, to say tho least, 
dark and mysterious, it may be because the task of reading tho 
author’s thoughts in an ICiiglish dress was here and there fur 
from eas^. Tne Brahman yoke, wherever the people were made to 
feel its lull weight, was beyond doubt fearfully oppressive. It 
was tho more irksome, we may well suppose, iu a climate which 
weakens while it strains the powers of endurance, and tlio 
Brahmans in imposing it may have discreetly considered 
how far they might go with safety. But, if thuj be 

* The Jiutnry of Antiquity. From iho Gcrmnn of I'roftiwor Mnx 
Dunvknr. Ily Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D, Vol. IV. L«indon ; liichnid 
licntlcy & Son. i8^. 
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IProfcMor Max Daneker*8 masoiiig, it ii not ?aiy clearly brought 
«ut in the following aentenoe. 

The oanoeption of such ondless tormeat must hOTO prea»ed the more 
heavily upon the pi>ople as the hot ‘climate in wbiob ^ey lived natarnlly 
awakened in them the desire for repose, a desire whieh increased with the 
<<nonaslB/( onprusion of the State and rdigious duties, and was streagtiioned 
by the fact wat these causes at the eamo time allowed the resistance wliioh 
every healthy and strong nation can make to each oppressions and demands 
to slumber.—P. 533. 

If the oautea " hen spoken of are, as they seem to 1^, the 
despotism of the civil pourer, and the annoying multiplication of 
nligious duties imposed by a tyrannical priestly order, it is not 
ibese causes, but the slackness of the ki^s and priests in the 
exeroiee of their power, which encouraged the passive disposition 
of tin people. Kor oan we think that Mr. Abbott would have 
allowed eome odd phrases and repetitions to remain had he 
aubjeeted his translation to a careful revision. It is scarcely good 
English to tell us that 

the theory which the Brahmans had elevated to be the hip^hont duty woa 
without sympathy or pity ; it could only ullut to oven’ man, in the alterna¬ 
tion of birth and decay* tho flruits of hia doeUs. No doubt the people, iiu- 

d ed by the necessity to have nbuvo tliem coiu’civnblc, comprfln'iifciljlo, 
Ithful spirits, elovatod Vishnu and Siva from amon^ tho fadnil and di.S' 
honoured forms of tho ancient duities to be the protecting powent of their 
life, in opposition to tho god of tho Brahmans. 

Lack of oare gives us a sentence here and there thus con- 
atrueted* 

Bvsm Ibr those who were not in a position to liberate thomselveB wholly from 
tho misery of the earth and the toniuiuts of rc>;oncratLons, by entering into 
the way m illumination, were lu have tlieir pains uud sorrows ollcviaied as 
far as possible.—P. 35a. 

It might also be w^l to explain fur tbobnneflt of some roodors that 
the word doah, which is boro priulud willinut any sign to show that 
it is not English, denotes n Mesopotamia. Some also might be 
flad to know that it is mode up of tho numeral two and the word 
lot water, which is found in the nameB of a multitude of European, 
AS well as Asiatic, streams. 

But we need say nothing more about trifles which can easily he 
got rid of or set straight in later editions, aud which aro’hut 
slight blots in a translation which may for the most part be read 
with singular ease. This, indeed, must bo the case whtm the 
translator is reproducing the work of so clear a thinker as Prufussor 
Max Dunokcr. The question of the origin and signiflcance of caste 
is commonly treated with an iudistinctness which is sometimes 
werj irritating; but certainly it would not be easy to draw n more 
vivid picture of the historical conditions out of which it grow up 
than that which we find here. The Aryans, when first they sot 
foot in the Punjab, were a nation of warriors, simple, hoi'dy, and 
independent, but pre-eminently conscious of their relations to tho 
gods who were to them the givers of all their good things. The 
obligation, indeed, they regarded as not altogether on their own 
aide. The ^ds might live without the help of men; but they 
were deridedly better off with it. Their strength was incrctisod by 
the Soma juice, and still more by the sacrifices and prayors of their 
worshippers. If the latter wore intensely earnest, they acquired 
over tho gods a power which it was scarcely possible fur them to 
fesist; and they could, therefore, address them, if need were, 
with remonstrances couched in tolerably familiar language. They 
can pray Indni to come down and “ drink himself full wdth the 
most inspiring of drinks ”; they can beseech him for health in 
sickness, fur long life, for victory in battle; but it is on the un¬ 
derstanding that tho return for the rich sacrifice shall he made, 
and they do not scruple to remind the gods of the fact. 

If I were the lord of cattle, the mastor of such wealth as 
thou art, Indra, then would 1 assist the minstrel; 1 would not leave 
him in need.” The gods literally grow by prayer and sacrifice; 
and the worshippers can say plainly, ^'The suppliants have 
atrengthened Inara by their eongs of praise to slay Ahi. In- 
crooae, O hero Indra, in thy body, praised with piety and impelled 
hy our prayers. The hjrmns whet thy great strengti, thy courage, 
toy power, thy glorious thunder-club.” Tho thought which under- 
lioB such words, os Professor Max liuncker remarks, has furnished 
also the basis of fetishism, but here it lias already advanced far on 
quite another track. Fetishism applies direct external compulsion 
to the being worshipped; with the early Aryans of India the 
power of the invocation depended on the sincerity of the wor- 
ehipper, on the form of hia prayer, or the correctness of his 
sacrifice. In this fact lay the germ of tho mighty system which 
was to cast its shadow over India not for centuries only, hut lot 
millenniums. The creed of the Aryan warrior was simple enough. 
He bad not yet learnt to trouble himself with questions relating 
to the origin of the gods, or to the distinction of those gods from 
the one great primary cause. He was ready to address each of them 
in terms which assigned to them an incommunicable greatness 
and majesty; and thus the gods exhibited that floxibiliu of 
idiaraoter which is the most marked feature in the hierarchy of the 
Vedic deities, while the worshipper retained the sturdy spirit and 
atout hand which had won tor him a home on the plains of 
tito Punjab. But in his strength lay his weakness. If indra and 
Affli were invoked to bestow on the suppliant wealth of horses 
and cows, fruitful postures and rich nar vests, there was no 
fuaion to bestow a thought on any countometiug influences; 
but in the earlier stage of Aryan settlement in India it was mom 
often necessary to invoke their aid against the enemy. The sacri- 
tiee was offered to insure victory in the fight; but these offerings 
might be made on the other side also, and it was of the first im- 


portnioe to xmlli^, if possible, the aaerifioee and pmyen of the 
enemy. This could be done partly by greater intewl^ of adora¬ 
tion, but partly also scrapuloua emetnesa—in otiier words, by 

a careful correctness of ritual. This mitloo, Prolbaaor Max 
Dunoker remarks, bad ita natural effect. ** The Brngeia of these 
prayers, who knew the etrongest forms of invoeation, or co^d 
weave them—the priests—early obtained a position of import¬ 
ance.” As time went on, their position as a class became more 
and more marked; but thia class was distinctly subordinate to the 
Ksbatryos, or warriors; nor bad any attempt been made by the 
minstrels or singers of one tribe to form a collem with thwe of 
any other tribe. Still, in eadi tribe there wore the warriors, and 
by their side was growing up a dans of sacrificer^ who soon 
b^ame alive to tho advantages involved in olums of priestly in¬ 
fluence. The first step was to suggest the benefit accruing from 
the presence of n minstrel or singer at each sacrifice; and tho 
suggestion was gradually petrified into a command. Bat the life 
of the Aryan was strictly the life of the family: and thorn who 
cared sjK^cinlly for exactness of ritual must become dieciplee 
of the minstrols—in other words, bo adopted into their families. 
Again, as they advanced further from the Indus, and left behind 
them au Aryan population in a country enjoying undisturbed 
peace, tbo work of tilling tho soil became for those who were 
so leit behind not loss needful than skill in exercises of war. 
lIuDce another portion of tho Aiyan population wu gradually 
formed iulo an agricultural class, Imown an Vaisyas ; and thus the 
throe classes of warriors, priests, and farmers began to exhibit 
Bometbing liko a distinct character. But, separated from all these 
by Rii impassable gulf, were the conquered inhabitants of the 
country, the dark-skinned wooUy-huirod people, the varvarq, who 
became barbarians for tho Greeks aud Latins. On thete the 
Aryan warriors, minstrels, and husbandmen looked down with 
infinite contempt. They wer(3 simply beasts in human fierm, de¬ 
signated by tho common name Sudra, which, as not being a 
tSaiJskrit word, Professor Max Dunckcr regards as **tbe original 
name of the ancient population of tbo Ganges, just as the tribes 
of the ViiidhynH have to this day the common name of Gondos.*' 
Already, therefore, there were two sharply defined masses, facing 
each other, the Aryans and tho Siidras; and among the former 
were three classes, still, it is true, in somewhat ahaaiawy outline, 
but tending moro and more to the same sharpness of cfistlnctlon 
and the same exclusiveness on tho score of difierence of blood. 
Tbo Kshatryas wero undoubtedly the dominant body in the State, 
and tho kings invariably belonged to their class; but the 
minstrels or Brahmans started on their career of aggrandizement 
with tho immense advantage conferred by their reli^oos position. 

Without them, without the accurate knowledge of the old songs 
and customs of sacrifice, ns given by Manu nnd Pururavas, without 
precise ocquaintancowith the prayers in which ofiiMicy rested,efficient 
sacrifices would not bo offered.” When this belief was once fairly 
implanted in the minds of the people, tbo revolution which ensured 
the ascendency of the Brahmiuis was substantially achieved; but 
the one momentous fact—a fact seldom seen, and still more rarely 
understood—is that it was a revolution, not a more growth or de¬ 
velopment. The Brahmans had to destroy as well as to build up, 
and this process of revolution has been traced by Professor Max 
Diincker in a manner deserving the highest praiee. It may be safely 
said that he has neglected none of the factors in a very intricate 
problem; but ho has treated with special success the crowning 
invention of Brahman, tho world-soiil, first impersonal, then per¬ 
sonal nnd conscious—tho impersonal Brahman being the great ocean 
into which the whole Cosmos shall in the end be absorbed. 
Brail man is tho one source of holiness; it is the holiness which 
manifests itself in tho personal Brahman, and below the latter ore 
the deities which the ancient Aryan had worshipped as supreme. 
In this subordinntiou the priestly order found moro than the frame¬ 
work of their system :— 

If the Holy noiirishes, leads, nnd constrains tho gods, it is mightier than 
the gods, tho mightiest deity, and thcrefuro tho must divine. If the Holy 
(‘onstrains tho gods nnd at tho samo tinio gives them power, in it oJone the 
special power of the gods can rest, in so fur as it is in them. The greater 
iho portion they have in it, the niiglitirr aro they. The «eif>eoueeuiratod 
lloiy is tho mightiest power, thccssonoo of all gods, the Bcily itself. Thus 
the oneness of nntaro in tliu gods, their unity and iho connexion between 
them, was disrovorod. Yot this Holy, or Brahman, was not In heaven 
only, but. also existed on earth ; it lived in tho lioly acts and in those who 
performed them ; in the ritual and prayer; in meditation and heavenward 
eleviitioii of spirit; in tho priesi-s. 'I’hus there stootl upon the earth a holy 
and an unholy world in oppotition to each other j the world of the priests 
and of the laity, the holy order of the priests, uud the unholy orders of the 
Ikshntr^ as, Vais^'as, and Sudros. 

Then came the procession of the three Aryan castes and of the 
outcast Hudras from tbo mouth, the arms, toe thighs, and feet of 
Brahman, the condition of each being irrevocably fixed by a great 
"iuterveniiig gulf, which could never be passed except ^ the pro¬ 
cess of new births succeeding to the present life. l!he painful 
renewal of existence would never cease until all creatures returned 
into Bmhman; but it was possible for the Kshatrya in a future 
stoge to reappear ou earth ss a Brahman, for a Yaisya to become 
a Kshatrya, and so forth, if he bad sufficiently fought with and 
overcome desire—that is, separated himself from the aensuous 
world and all its filthy concerns. But the process was almost 
endless, and the pain and suffering involved in it overwhelming. 
The burden was found to bo too great for the Aryan, even after ha 
had been enervated by the heat of the Indian aun. Buddhiem 
was a protest against this opjaression, against this prolonged toi^ 
meat, not ogainst the object for whi^ the Brahmans piofeeaed 
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to \ie vwMog* In both Bystonw the outward worlds and there* 
fore rIbo the humati body, were abeolutely and inteoBely evil; but 
Buddha taw that, aooording to the Bmhman doctriuo, absorp* 
thm in Brahman waa the reward of meditation, and that this re¬ 
ward might be won by Kehatryae, VaiByHS, and Sudrae, in the 
course of a long series of transmigration. If it were ao, the eternal 
distinction of the castes was a fiction; and, therefore, the gates 
which lead to the blessed extinction might be thrown open to all. 
But in both systems the extinction, os Professor Max Bunoker 
rightly insists, was identical:— 

Ths question was roolly the same, whether the soul war destroyed 
when in the one case it was plunged in Brahman* and in the other anni> 
hilated by Kirvaiia* whether those who Bought after liberation had to 
licoome mastera of their aenaea like the Bruhniniia, or ii> icleuae them- 
Bsjvea from senaatiou and the body and existcuoo like Buddha. 

But for human suffering the Brahman cared Utile or nothing; 
Buddha oared a great deal. He had a gospel to preach W all, a 
gospel of final annihilation, which would enable the pouiteut to 
sny 

I have entered upon the way of Nirvana. On this way an» dried up 
the ocean of blood and of tears, tbe mouutuiiitt of human bones un* bvokon 
through, and the aoiigof dcniU is anuilutatcd. He who follows this path 
without falteriog eiicapos from ]>ain, from mutability, from Iho wliccl of 
rovoliilion, from regeueratioti. He can boast, “I Iiavo dune my duty ; I 
haveannihilutMlexistence for myself; I cannot be born again; 1 am free ; 
1 shall see no otlier cxisicuce after this.’* 

Towards this happy alwoi ption men may bo hulpod on by the Lind- 
noHs, the ^mpatuy, the teudorneas of their follows; and in this souse 
the religion of Buddha may bo called a religion of lore. But tliis is, 
ns Prufossor Max Dunckor is cnreful to point out, quite another thing 
from tbe love of thu ('hristinn. It is not tbe highest command¬ 
ment for its own sake alone, and because Love is oterual in God. 
With Buddha it is flimply the moans of alleviating the hoitows of 
the world and the wretchedne^s of mankind, and when its work 
is done, it will come to its natural end. lu logical stricluoss 
thoro is no room for caste; nud the roiiioval of ciistu left room for 
the free play of natural kindiiuss. So, too, ns the Buddhist philo- 
Bophy which extinguished instead of conquering desire lost its 
charm, the disliucliuns of caste iipturally revived, and the whole 
work of the eiiliglilfiicil sage was swept away, exceiit in so far as 
the goal toward which the Brahman still strives is indislingiiish- 
uble from tho ttunihiJutinu in which Buddha saw the one escape 
from the unceasing torments of existence, l^rofessor ■Slnx Duucker s 
chapters on this new relbunalion nro full of iii.struction und full 
of interest, and with those which ]>recedo them form a com¬ 
plete history, political ns well as religious, of the A-iynn tribes in 
India. 


niOSPEU M fililMG£.* 

ri’IHE author of Colomla and Carmen must bo allowed to have 
JL been, on tho whole, sijiguhirly fortunate in the matter of 
posthumous nuiobiogruphie revt lulions. There is no need to 
inontiou a cuntiary instance which is fresh in the minds of all 
ICnglish readers, und no need to do inure than nlludo to the 
singularly unlorlunule fate in this respect of MoriniCie a chief rival, 
iSttinte-Bouvo. The dillcrtejce between the two greatest literary 
eupportors of tho riecond JOmpirt^ (for the mistalic of considering 
Tbdophilo Gautier us an linperialist has been sutlicienily proved) 
was Jnirshly put in a well-known taying—“ M< 5 riim 1 e etnit gentil- 
Ltmiine j Saiute-Jkuvo ne IV'tuit pas. ’ *Something of the same dis¬ 
tinction, however, inovitably suggests itself to tho reader of the 
puslhumous works of the two men. It is not that thoro is not 
plenty of crudity and plenty of indiscretion in Mdriinec’s letters 
to his friends, male und female, known and unknown. But tbe 
indihcretion and the crudity arc such as are, on tho whole, fuirly 
covered by the fact that th»^ documents in which they occur were 
never intended for publication, und that they nro, in tact, merely so 
much written lire.rido conversation—chronicles, so to speak, of'the 
sraoking-room and the drawn cloth, if cloths wore drawn now. 
On tho other hand, every fresh volume of Mdrimdo’s correspondence, 
•wbilo it iidde to the evrdenccs of his capacity as u writer of easy, 
polished French, takes away from Iho aoniowhat evil character which 
ne luboriously uiauagod to establish for hiuisolt in his lifotime— that 
ofu mere cynieck lOpicuroun. lie wws certainly u cynic, and he wa.s 
certainly on Jipicureau, in the ct)nv('utional sense of the two 
terius. But a man who succeeded in causing disiutei’ostcd 
attacliment in so many difierent persons can hardly have boon 
a cynic in tlie oil’eiisivo aonse, and a man who showed so much 
disinterested afiectiou in return can hardly bo counted as a mere 
Epicurean. 

The last batch of MtirimtSe's correspondence, that recently 
edited by Mr. Fagan of tbe British Museum, and containing 
letters to the late Antonio Pauizzi, perhaps promises rather moro 
than it poiforms in undertaking to give an important portrait of 
** M^zim^e politique, ’ and an important collection of aide lights on 
the policy of Napol con 111 . It IS true that tho Librarian of the | 
Brit^ Museum and the scnniur-antiquarv-man-ol-lotters did serve 
In an odd kind of way ns a side channel of intercourse between 
the ruler of Franco and the Government of England. Panhszi 
—conspirator as he bad been, and fervent Italuin patriot ns he 
continued to be—was a Bunaparlist, if nut an Imperialist, and ho 
was on intimate terms with many mou of emi nence in En gland, 

* Proiper Mlrimee.’^Lottriv a Panitzi. 2 voU. Paris: Calmann>L^vy. 
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notably with Mr. Gladstone. M^mda was attached to the 
Empreaa Eugdnie in spite of her clerical proclivities, and seems to 
have regarded Napoleon himself as at least a barrier against la 
atupiditS SfffUitaire, as Gautier put it But nothing of any real 
poUtioal importance is to be found in these letters, anless it be a 
fresh illustration of tho tortuous, vadllating, unsyatematic, and 
unforeseeing policy of the Tbinl Empire. In politics, as in other 
things, what is unintelligible before it is found out to^ be merely 
uuintoUigent is sometimes taken to be profound, and it is matter 
of history that this was the case with Napoleon 111 . More really 
interesting is tho glimpse given of Mdrimeo’s own political state. 
AVith Ml respect to the memory of a great writer and, in a way, a 
great iutellect, this attitude must he admitted to be nearly as 
muddled a one as that of his rafieter. M^rimdo does not appear to 
have had the positive dislike to politics which Gautier had, and 
which sometimes made the latter get up from table and leave 
tho room when tho subject waa iufroduced. Ilia great reading, 
uioreovor, and his acute iutolloct must have made him 
thoroughly acquainted with history, the necessary vestibule 
of politics. But jio seeiiis always to havo contented himself 
with a mere haphazard bundle of prejudices on general points and 
of improvised pinions on particular ones. He disliked democracy 
heartily, and with a keen sense of its dangers and &ulta; but he 
disliked iho chimera of clericalism quite as much. Giant People 
with newly-developed fangs nud nowly-sharponed claws, and Giant 
I’opu toothless and claw-clipped, were almost tho same to him—a 
slate of mind which, in vulgar parlance, may he said to argue a 
certain InBenHibility to the time of day. His anti-clericalism some¬ 
times loads him into most ludicrous little outbursts of spite. He 
is applied to by Mr. Newton for some necessary testimonial, on 
an occasion not stated, addressed to tho Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Jo ne connais pua Tarchevi^uc,” ho writes, ** et j’oi pour tous 
Ics gens de sa robe le goilt que vous savez. Yoici cependant uno 
lotlixi ofiiciello dont vous furez Tusage qu’il vous plaira. Hernandez 
it sa grandeur sa beuiSdictiuu apostolique. J’aimeniis mioux uno de 
ses vieillos boutciiles l(%uee8 par quelquo bonne ddvote.” We 
certainly liave plenty of “ bonnes ddvntcs ” in England, but it 
would surprise us very much to learn that any one of them has 
recently replenished the (^ellars of Laralu 4 h. Vet Mdrimde knew 
England ns uotonc h'rencliman in ii hundred knows it,and would have 
been thu first to laugh at tho resuscitulion under inappropriate cir¬ 
cumstances of a hackneyed sneer in any other case. The same defect 
pervades his political utterances, acute os they often are. He 
caunot get out of his head thu fixed idea that English policy is 
egotistical, nnd French policy a generous ix>licy of ideas, though 
not one single war under thu J'hiipiru was undertaken without a 
direct eye to iho mniii chance, and though tlm wildest believer in 
our egotism can hardly accuse us of having acted for our interests 
iu 11 ^ 59 , in 1862, in 1864., or in 1866. Nevertheless, there are 
incidental utterances uJ'reniarkuhle acuteness,and occnsionul anao- 
doies or reported sayings worth preservation. The sharpest of tho 
hitler is a mot of M. Tbouveiiers on tho Eastern question, to tbe eilbet 
that Turks, Qi^^cks, and Slavs wete only “ trois couches de fumier 
Buperpubues,’’ and that, toss thu heap about as you might, there 
would always be “ du fumior ” at the top. 

H, however, there is no very groat amount of pasture to be 
found here fur the poUticriiiu and hiMlorical student, thu same can¬ 
not bo said ao regards the lover of literary biography. M^rimdu is 
revealed iu the»o volumes haidly less fully than in thu famous 
Inroiniao loiters, though from a slightly difierent point of view. 
Jiu made thu acquaintance of 8ir Antonio Fanizzi accidentally by 
a suggestion that thu Museum should buy sujno manuscripts from 
iStuudhars sister, wiio was in rudiicod circumslaucea. This was in 
1850, iind I'or twenty years the currcspoudenco continued, chieiljy 
iuterrupted by tho numerous visits which Mdrimue paid to hia 
friend for thu purpose of enjoying **the exceilcut salt beef 
of tlio British iSJu.seum.'’ It was a grief and pain to^. 
many loyal Biitous to find some timo ago that Mdrimde 
was not always satibfied with English fare, and that (of aU 
unexpected places) they did not give him enough to eat 
at Oxlord. It is still more grievous to find in this book an 
inHiuuation against a personage of soexaltedjarauk at this moment 
tliat we can only ifcur to the modest practice of the lost century. 
Muriiutie refers contemptuously to the diniierB of tho present Pr-mii. 
M-ii-st-r .os consisting of beaucoup d’argenterie et de ragneau.” 
But then he was never fair to Mr. Gladstone, who was associated 
in his memory with deans, family prayers, and other frippery of 
Viafdmc. Creature comforts are frequently mentioned iu these letters. 
The salt beef perpetually tecura, and indeed it is not a French 
institution. The two friends interchange criticisms and discoveries- 
of wines suitable lor dyspeptic stomaens, and when MdrimSe estsp* 
bliahes himself at Cannes, tne mutton thereof comes in for frequei^ 
mention. Books, of course, have their fair share, andorcluBology is- 
not neglected, while absolute gossip and chit-chat fill a good 
many pages, the humours of Biarritz in especial coming iu for 
notice. One of these latter recalls a little too much that 
period of tho Second Empire when the amhition of everybody 
wtis, as the Prince Titiuiie has it, to gtAiclitmntr^ and when, on the 
oqually veracious authority of M. Octave Feuillet, ladies ran races 
up and down drawing-rooms with their feet in their husbands’ 
hats. To punish a lady visitor for outrageous admiration of 
Count BiBiuarek by dressing up a lay figure in the likeness of 
that statesman, and ensconcing it in her bed, is a practical joke, 
not indeed unpardonable, but rather worthy of a festive ruximent 
after mess, or a bevy of undergraduates, mn of the iuhaoitanto 
of a palais. However, tho Udachter of the Second Empire, 
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vbicb once eeomcd unnuthixohliehef is lUnfftt erloschen, and there 
if something more pathetic than unpleasant in even its ‘wildest 
outbursts. 

We do not know whether any more of Mdrimde's correspond¬ 
ence is likely to see the light; but this lust instalment may be 
said to complete his mental and literary portrait. M. Taine has 
said that Mdrimde woa ** the du[>o of his own mistrust.” These 
neat little sayings have been ingenioualy compared to Mr. Browning's 
''sharp spurt of a lighted match,” which they resemble about 
equally in aound and in quantity of illumination. There is some 
truth in this particular tnof, of course. Mdrimdo was an 
aifeciionate person, who was afraid of not being cynical enough 
until he became loo cynical—a person of wide ami varied ayra- 
pathies and interests, who, for fear of getting too much engrossed, 
gave himself the aupearance of feeling neither interest nor 
sympathy. But wo have no reason to doubt that ncy loss of 
«Djoyment of the frank and childlike sort which ho may have 
experienced in consequence of tbis iiititiide was made up to liiin 
by an increase of enjoyment in what Ih'an Gaisford used to call 
“surveying his fellow-cTeatures from n proper elevation.” lie 
says somewhere in thoso letters that he always thought mankind 
were fools, and hecoraos more sure .of it every year he 
lives. A man who says this kind of thing feels n distinct 
thrill of satisfaction as he says it, and has felt several such thrills 
overy time he makes the reflection which thus finds words. Of 
course, if such a temperament reaches the point of real misanthropy, 
it bocomcB self-tormenting instead of self-sudicing. But Mdrimee’s 
never did this. He was fund of his friends and his inconmua, 
and his friends and his inconnnn were fond of him. lie knew per- 
fecUy well that all f^ood judges regarded him ns one of the pest 
writers of French living, and that, with the exception of Gautier, 
whose style was too dideronl to imply rivalry, the specially 
French domain of the nouvvlle knew no inusier save himself. He 
enjoyed his medals, his ruins, his books, his salt beef at the British 
Museum, his "little wine of OJmmpagiie, red and not foaming,” 
which, like Talbot Twysden's, but more truly, was " not a heavy 
wine, not an expensive wine, hut had a bouquet and a pureneas,” and 
was good for " les maux dn I'estomac.” Adminthlo as bis dednilely 
litoraiy work is, it is apt to leave a somewhat uncomfortable im¬ 
pression, because the author is in full-dress or undress, and 
never foigets that be appears in the character of a cynic. In these 
and the other volumes of letters which havo been published this 
exaggeration disappears; and we have not, indeed, a sentimentalist, 
but a very human, and not at all doggish, person, whom we 
already know to have produced excellent literature, and whom we i 
now know to ho an eminently good fellow. The only charge that has 
been brought, not without some foundation, against the MurimiSe 
of the letters is the somewhat Bahelaisian cLaractor of passages 
here and there, a fault which wo shall not attempt to excuse, nut 
which, as has been already remarked, hecumes much less when it 
is remembered that publication was far from the author's tlionghts. 
The same may he said of tlio allusions to living persons, for the 
publication of which the writer is, of course, not responsible at 
an, and which are oiTensive solely because of their publicatiou. 


BUDDHIST iniiTII STOlilES.* 

A mong the various contributions to the comparative study of 
folk-lore, Mr. Khys Bavids's translation of the Jtltakas must 
hold a foremost place. The inquiry into the rolaiiouship of the 
popular tales of aiilerent nations is one of tho most fascinating 
Dranches of modern research. It is still in its infancy, and the 
student is always encouraged by the hope that he may strike out 
some fresh lino or establish some*^unexpected connexion. No subject 
provides a more promising field for the exercise of individual 
wey and controversial hypothesis. And, beyond this, the 
subject-matter is of itself interesting apart from its scientific 
aspect. It is in the nature of popular talcs to possess Aose qualities 
of dry humour and practical wisdom which must always commend 
them to the general mass of mankind, and without which they 
coidd not have hold their place in the traditions of tho house¬ 
hold ; and they commonly oiler oven higher elements of interest 
in the side lights they throw on the social life of the people. 
Hie history of popular stories may often ho obscure, and 
may demand learning and labour to unravel, hut it can never be 
wearisome or wanting in human interest. As a picture of the 
early stages of a people's life, and tho fullest and most authoritative 
picture to bo obtained, a collection of folk-lore has a value and a 
charm almost unrivalled in literature. It is such a collection that 
Professor Fausboll, tho finest P&li scholar in Europe, is now edit¬ 
ing, and that Mr. ilhys liavids, who has already made himself a 
name among students of Buddhism, is translating for Messrs. 
Hriibner'i valuable " Oriental Series.” The first volume alone of the 
translation has os yot appeared, containuig only forty out of the 
five hundred and fifty Birth Stories; but it presents enough of 
genuine inmortanoe to enable us to appreciate the gain to the 
Bcienoe of folk-lore which must accrue from the completion of the 
work. Wo can recognize even in this section the truth of the 
translator’s statement that," In tho Jatakaswe have a nearly com¬ 
pete picture, quite uncorruptod and unadulterated by European 


* Buddkitt Birdt Stariet ; or, Jaloka Talea, tha aldeat collection of Folk’- 
hr* ejrtant, being the Jatakatihavanwnu. For the ilrst time edited in the 
original Pali by V. FousbbU, and translated by T. W. Khys Davids, 
l^nmriation: Vol. i. (TrUbuer's Oriental Scries.) London. z88o. 


intercourse, of the social life and customs and popular beliefs of 
the common people of Aryan tribes doaely related to ourselves, 
just as they were passing through the first stam of civilisation.'' 

As an early social photograph, theBuddhist Birth Stories possess 
a peculiar interest and value; and this interest is inereasea when 
they are regarded as the progenitors of many or moat of the 
household U^s which are still current in Europe. To students of 
Mr. Tylor or Mr. Spencer, or to those who have listened to 
Mr. lialston's delightful cauaerieSf it is superfluous to say that the 
whole tendency of folk-lore research has beramoxe and more in the 
direction of an Eastern origin for our popular tales, and that India 
is generally admitted to be the birthplace of most of the stories 
which delighted our childhood, and still delight the healthier and 
less sophisticated among our children. The natural but humili¬ 
ating result of the ad vance of knowledge is the discovery that^' 
oven our household tales are borrowed, and that the familiar anec¬ 
dotes of rustic tradition, pointed with wise saws and adorned with 
wholesome morals, have travelled to us through many lands, and 
boast a pedigree of many stages. There was a time when we wore 
content in the belief that tho irreproachable La Fontaine himself 
invented the ingenious and instructive tales which improved at 
once our morals and our French; and when our eyes were partly 
opened and we read yEsop in tho original, wo rejoiced to think wo 
were oiijoying the very stories which beguiled the weary hours of 
Socrates's imprisuniuont. Those innocent days are now past, and 
we are constrained to admit—if not the rash assertion that there 
never was such a person as yEsop, unless a peg on'which stories 
were hung can he called a person—at least the fact that the fables 
ascribed to yEsop have nothing to do with tho venerable storyteller on 
whom they are fathered. " yEsop's Fables ” are the creation, or rather 
the translation, of the middle ages. An old Hindu story-book, which 
we possess only in a uiedimval A)rm, found its way westward by way 
of old Persian or Pahlavi to Syriac and Arabic. The Arabic ver¬ 
sion woe known as Kalila and Dimna, after the names of two 
jackals who play conspicuous parts in the first story of tho collec¬ 
tion, and the Arabian translator ascribed the work to the sage 
Bidpai. From this version, which became a prime favourite among 
the story-loving Arabs, and thus came into contact with Europe, 
Greek, Hebrew, and Latin traaslatiuns were made, from tho 
eleventh to the end of the thirteenth century, and the " hVbles of 
Bidpai ” soon became famous over all Europe, and were done into 
Spauish, German, Italian, French, and English, whilst a Persian 
version, the Anvar^i StUiaili is a standard text-book among 
Indian Bludeuis. The second Latin version bore the title " Alter 
.^ 58 opu 8 ,” or " tho New yEsop ” (not " yEsop tho Old,” as Mr. 
lihys Davids by some extraoJ^inary confusion renders it), and 
thus testifies to the tendency of compilers of story-books to con¬ 
nect their works with yEsop the typical story-teller; as a compiler 
of a jest-hook naturally christens it after Joe Miller. Now the 
collection of moral tales commonly known ns " yEsop's Fables ” is 
the work of a Byzantine monk of the fourteenth century, named 
rianudes; and thus the Ijatin version of Kalila and Dimna Imd 
boon done half a ceulury beftire " yEsop's Fables ” came into the 
world. Many of Planudes's tales have been trncei 1 to Indian sources, 
and the remainder will probably be identified in the progress of 
the investlppation. ICnough, however, is already proved to enable us 
to assert that yEsop's fables, os we now have them, are not Greek 
at all, hut are the acscondauts of Indian folk-stories of very groat 
antiquity. 

A similar conclusion is to be drawn with regard to tho narhviiu 
and .Tosaphat romance, which is ascribed to iSt. Johh Damascene, 
has been the source of much religious edification to conturios of 
pious souls, and has been so completely received into tho bosom of 
tho Latin Church that the names of " the holy saints Borloam aud 
Josaphat, of India, on the borders of Persia, whose wondorfui acts 
Saint John of Damascus has described,” have been duly canonized, 
and have their proper day, November 27 th, as any one may reacl 
in tho Martyrologium of Cardinal Baronins, authorized by Popi^ 
Sixtus V. for Muernl use in the Catholic world, at page 177 
of the 1873 edition, endorsed by his Holiness Pius IX. The 
Greek Church in this particular is not behind its VV^estern rival, 
but assigns a difierent day to "the holy losaph son of 
Abener, King of India,” and omits Bnrlanni. Now Josapliat 
or losaph is nothing but Bodisat, the title of tiio chiysali, 
Buddha before he has become Buddha, and tho religious 
romance of St. .lohn of Damascus is simply a Greek version 
of the life of Gotaiua. It was Professor Mux Muller "who 
first pointed out tho strange fact—almost incredible were it not 
for the coniplotencsa of the evidence—that Gotuma tho IJuddhn, 
under tho name of St. Josaphat, is now oHiciallv recognizctl 
and honoured and worshipped throughout the whole of Itoman 
Catholic Christendom as a Christian saiiii I ” And Just as Bnrlnniii 
and Josaphat is an offshoot of Buddhist litcnituro, so the wide 
series of tales represented by the Pancha Tautra, Kalila ami 
Ditnnn, or " Fables of Bidpai,” " ./lilsop’s Fables,” and La Fon¬ 
taine's, are mainly traceable not only to nn Indian, hut to a 
Buddhist, source. " Sindbod the Sailor ” and other tales of the 
Arabian Nights have their birth in Buddhist Jutakas; Boccaccio, 
Chaucer, Gower, and Spenser havo been indebted to this treasure- 
house of Buddhist folk-lore; oven the three caskets and the pound 
of fiosh in the Merchant of Venice are ideas found in this Wondoi'- 
ful old sto^-book. Those are hut a few examples of the manner 
in which the household tales of Europe can ne traced back to 
Buddhist India, as Professor Max MiUlor has shown in l£e charm¬ 
ing lecture on the Migration of Fables published In ^ Cun- 
tenijmairy B^vUw of 1870. Mr. Rhys Davids has made no sparing 
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1180 of this lectuiu in his learned, thouffh somewhat disjointed, 
''Introduction"; and no one can atu^ this interesting e^y 
without being convinced that the Jatahas, or Buddhist Birth 
Stones, wbicn he is translating are certainly one of the chief 
sources of European folk-lore, and form probably the oldest and 
larmt collection of popular tales io existence. 

fables ivduded in the Jataka book undoubtedly belong to 
the oldest Indian folk-lore ; but they are universally ascribed^ by 
the commeutators to Buddha himself. Tbero is nothing im- 
proba^e in this attribution, if it be understood merely in the sense 
in which the Homeric legends are ascribed to Homer. Erom all 
we know of the life otOotama, it was quite consonant with his 
method to make use of the household stories of his pooplo in order 
to bring home to them the practical hearing of his moral teaching. 
A great deal of the Birth Stories, however, probably grew up after 
his death, and it is beyond doubt that in its present form the Jataka 
book represents a long process of accretion. Each story cousists 
of several parts, and those are by no means of equal antiquity. 
The real Birth Story, or “ Story of the Past,” is introduced b)[ a 
“Story of tho Present,” and is followed by a conclusion. Tho in¬ 
troductory story tells sonic episode of Buddha’s life; how some 
d&Bciple acted in such and such a way, ond how Buddha ac¬ 
counted for it by the fact that tho same person in a previous 
existence had behaved in a precisely analogous manner. Tho 
Birth Story itself is tho account of this passage in the previous 
birth, put into tho mouth of Buddha, who generally utters a 
stanza pointing tho moral. The conclusion “establishes tho con- 
Ktexion” between the two episodes and identihua the characters. 
The introductory “Story of tho Present” is clearly later than tho 
“ stoiy of the past," ani is the work of the compiler or commen¬ 
tator ; and the verses included in tho latter (and sometimes iu 
the former) are oliler in literary form thau the stories, though tho 
stories undoubtedly represent in substance popular fables which 
existed long before tho vei-sos were composed. Tho history of the 
book in India is at present obscure; but Mr. Rhys Davids gives 
the following outline of its probable doielopmont:— 

From tho factH ns they siuuil iit prrsont il seoius to bo the most probnblo 
oxphmation of Ihu riuo of oar J:itaka booh to suppose llwit it w:i.s due tu 
the roligious fnith of (he Indltm Ijnildhists of tho third or fourth century 
K.C., who not onlv repeated a number of fubJes. parnbles. niul stories 
iMcribcd to the lUuldhn, but gave them u pceuhar sretedness and a special 
roligioiis sign ilieanec by id entity ing the. best ehurnetor in ench with tho 
Huddha himself ill some previoiMinrtli. . . . When stories thus made snered 
were ]>opiiIui‘lr uccejitud among peoph; so iieciistomejl U) literary nctivity :i'< 
the early lluddhists^tho nuiurnl consiMiucricc w’ouUl be that the .IritnUus should 
have been brought into a collect ioii of .some kind; nml tho prolmb’lity of ( his 
having been done nt a very early date is confirmed, tlrslly, by tin* trnddum 
of the dilferouue of opinion eoncerning a Jilluka book at the (.kuineil of 
Vesali (circ. 350 n.c.) ; niid, si‘cotidIy, by the meulion of n .latiikii book in 
tho ninefold division of tbe Scriptures found in tho Angullarn NiUtiyu, and 
in the Siuldlmnim Punrbirika. To the compiler of this, or of some early 
collection, art! probably to be a.scribcd the versos, wbicb in Mome cases iit 
loAHlaro Inter than tini Stnries. With regard to some of tho .JiUakas, 
among which certainly may lie ineluded those found iu the Tuli I^itiikas, 
there may well Imve hiscn n tradition, more or le.s.s reliable, as to the timu 
and Uio occa.sion at whieli thev were hiipimsed to have been uttered by the 
Huddlia. Tlicse traditions will have given rise to the earliest iiitroductfiry 
storien, in imitation of which the rest were afterwards invcntetl; niid these 
will then have been handed down ns eoniincntary on tho'iliblo Storie.s, till 
they were linully made part of our present colleetion by its compiler in 
Ceylon. That (either through their Inter origin, or their having been mucdi 
more moditiod in transmission) thu}' represent a nioro mudorii point of 
view tlian tho Uiith Stories tlicm.selvcs will lie patent to every reader. 
There is a froshiic.ss and .simplicity nlioiit the “ Stories of llic Past ” that ii 
sadiv wanting in tho “ Stories of the Prosent ” ; an imirli .so, that tho latter 
(and this ia also true of tho wlioic long IntriMluction containing the life of tlic 
Ikuddha) may bu compared more aceurntoly witli niedi.a*vai “Legends of 
the Saints*’ Ihnnwilh .such simple stories ns “Asop’s Fuble.s,” wliidi still 
hL‘.ar a likunea.s to their furefatliers, the “ Stories of tho Fast.” Tlic 
.l&takoa so con.-^tituted were carried to Co3'lon in tho ITiIi lan¬ 
guage, when Buddhism w.as lirst introduced into that island 
(a date that i.s not quite certain, but may bo taken provisiuiinllj' 
as about 200 n.r.) : and the w'holc wa.s there translated into 
and prosorveil in the Singhule»n language (exeept the verses, w'hich weic 
left untran.slatcd) until the eompilatiun in tlie liftb eontur}'A.ii., .‘ind by 
nn unknown author, of tlic Puli .)ai;iku Book, IJic truubhiLiou of wiiicli into 
English is commenced in this volume. 

As an oxnraplo of tho general character of the stories in their 
several parts, and also of their boaring upon Eiirnpean collcctious 
of popular talcs, wo may notice iho Ifa/ca Jataka (No. 3S) or “ The 
OruelOrano Outwitted,” in which the case of two cheating tailor.^ 
is told in tho “ Story of tho Brosent ”; tho “ Teacher,” *.c. 
Buddha, thereupon remarks that this was not the first tiino the 
one rogue of a tailor had taken in the other, and tolls tho “ Story 
of the Bast ” in which a crane who had treacherously devoured a 
ondful of fish is himself outwitted and killed by a crab whom 
e had tried to deceive like the fish. Then comes the moral 
stanza, uttered by the Bodisat, who had been looking on in the 
form of a Tree spirit:— 

Tlic villain, though exceeding clever, 

Hhall prt>s|>er not by hi.s villainy. 

llo may win iudiM>d, sharp-witted in deceit. 

But oniy as the crane here from the crab. 

And, finally, .by way of conclusion, tho Teacher “ established tho 
connexion and summed up tho Jataka by saying, “ At that time he 
[the crane] was the Jetavana robe-maker, the crab was the country 
robe-maker, but the Genius of the Tree was I myself.” This fable 
can be traced through a numerous progeny; it is found in the Arabic 
K<Ma and JDimna^ the Bersian Anvdr~i Suhailif the Greek 
StuphtmUes kni IvhnelaleSf the Eiench Liore des Iiumt^ea and 
edinet des FSes, iu La Fontaine, the Arabian Nights^ the Pancha 
Tontraf Hitopadim, and many other collections of household 


stories; but it is net included in tho so-called .^sop’s Fables. Tho 
moral it ineulcate.«i is of a well-worn typo; hut this is not obsorv* 
able with regard to all tho scries. On the contrary, as^ Mr. Rhys 
Davids has well pointed out, the Jutakas teach two social lessons 
which are not of a’common order. One of them is the atrong in- 
fiuenee of inherited character, the central doctrine of Buddhism 
and a vital element in ethics; the other is the common nature of 
men and animals, which is illustrated by many anecdotes, and leads 
to frequent injunctions io kiuduuss and sympathy with tlm brute 
creation, one of the most striking aspects of the Birth Stories. 

A work so important aa the Jataka book doservos a good trans¬ 
lator, and it will bu allowed that Mr. Rhys Davids has thus far 
acquitted himself very Batisfactorilj, Of his Bali scholarship there 
can be no doubt; and his English is, as a rule, simple, straight¬ 
forward, and free from alVectation and if ho shows a doubtful 
familiarity with Ijiitin and Grook> it is not a matter of much 
consequence. IIo has tried to put tho Jutakas into English which 
shall laithfully represent the tone of tho original, and the endeavour 
has been as successful as the dilliculty of the task allowed. The 
fault lies on the side of unnecessary colloquialism rather than of 
fine writing, and tbero are a good many vulgarisms that ought 
to bavo been expunged. As a whole, however, this translation of 
the Buddhist Birth Stories is ably performed, and its worth to 
students of folk-lore, and tu all who cure tu win a glimpse into 
early Aryan life and maimers, ought to secure it a wide popularity. 


WILLIAM LAW.* 

T here was, some ten or twelve years back, in Worcester 
(Cathedral a verger who, if he ob:served a stranger standing 
alone within the onclosiiro of J'rinco Arthur’s niutilated tomb, 
would (isk, ns if in unconsciously audible meditation, “What 
would have been the consequences to English history if that young 
prince had not died V ” iiiipatiurit hearers were apt to cut the 
vergers soliloquy short bei’on; ho Ead entered on his hypotbotical 
chronicle; but the speculative question, which he had probably 
picked up and appropriated, is one of a not uneoramon type. 
From tho nature of \ho case it admits of neither test nor solution, 
while the basis upou which all such speculation must rest is the 
more than questionable assnraptiou that the course of public events 
may bo determined by tlin haxiird of the die upon iudividual lives. 
Upon this tlicbis tlio “ aflinuatur ” and tho “ negntur” are chamc- 
teiistically maintained in the old ballad of “Chevy Chace” by the 
Scottish and by tlie J'lnglish King;— 

“(jocl hnvc morci on hi-s soil,” saj'd King IliUT}*, 

“(jiioil Lin'd, yf thy will it bi*! 

I have a huruliyth ru)jt!iyiis in Ynglonde,*’ hosnyd, 

“ Ah good ns fViT wiw lice ; 

But Fur.Ms and 1 brouk iny lyffi' 

TJiy dctli well qiiyic bhuli bc." 

Tn the “more modem” ballad tho “one hundred captains” had 
grown to five. 

Yet while the proposition, so stated, is confessedly foreign to 
national bentimeui, its converse, in tho infiuenco of the course of 
public events ill tho deti'rmination of individual lives, is measur¬ 
able in its range from the vaguest conjecture to tho limits of 
approximate certainty, as in tho Cii.se whore tho results of a general 
election may crown or disappoint tho hopes of a gre.at lawyer. 
And it is from such a point of view that a peculiar interest 
attaches to tho lifo of William l.iaw, .so carefully and anxiously 
iiivi'sligated and recorded by Mr. Overton, the ecclesiastical his¬ 
torian, in conjunction with Air. Abbey, of England in the 
eighteenth century. Aa a religious biography Mr. Overton’s 
worli is nut calculated, and was probably not intended, to meet a 
popular taste. 'J'ouching, a.s it docs at varioii.s points, the almost 
contemporary biograpliy of John Wesley, it brings out the more 
clc.'irly in contrast the cs.sontitd distinction between tbe two men 
and their respective caii*era. Wesley wa.9 personally before the 
world ; I^aw, savo by his writing.9, was absolutely hidden from it. 
Wesley s lifo and work were independent of political history, and, 
unless we may imagine an eighteenth-century Inquisition, must, 
under any circuinstanco.s, liave been independent of it; Law’s 
whole future had been staked from the first on the success of the 
Jacobite cause, and, if that cnu.se had pro.spered, it is a reasonable 
conjecture that “ the Sfigo of Biitney ” must have looked upon the 
Thames from the Middlesex shore opposite, even if its stream 
had not carried him onward.s to Lambeth. Mr. Overton has 
described Law's lifo as it was, without entering upon any specu- 
latioiiB such as this; hut. he has exhibited him as a born ruler of 
men, hampered in the range of hi.s action by the restraints of a 
do.spotic conscience; dying, in obedience to its dictates, the 
domestic chaphiiii of two old ladies in a Northamptonshire 
village, just after the accession of a third ITanoverian sovci-eign 
hud established the national tradition of tho dynasty; and leaving 
behind him in the constitution of a local charity school a minute 
model of ecclesiastical administration at which, even in these davs 
(if Board Schools, the reader will scarcely bo tempted to siuife, 
because of the uniulended mourufulness of suggestion as to the 
wider sphere denied to the energies of a mind and character which 
must have made its mark on public life. 

Mr. Overtoil describes the subject of his biogr aphyss “ Non juror 

• William Lauu Nonjurnr and Myntic ; Author of •* A Snioun Cult": a 
Shrtch of hia Lfe, Chtmtcttr, anti Opinions. liy .L II. Owrloii, M.A.. 
Joiiit-Atttliur of “'i'lio KiigliHh Chiirvii in the Eigbtoeutli CciUuty,* 
Limdou : l.ungiiians lir Co. 1 S 81 . 
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attd Myatic."’ The second pbiue of this description may be taken 
as the consequutico of the lirbt, the forced inaction of the non- 
iurii)||^ olerg’ynian g'iviup^ an inward direction to all the current of 
his thought. Ilia biographer repeatedly complains, perhaps with 
some show of reason, that it is not by his mystic writings, which 
mav have been intellectually the greater works, but bv his Serious 
GtU to a JJevout and Uoly Ltfe that the name of William Lji-w 
Jibs obtained a hold on Englishmen. It is due, no doubt, to this 
inpular prejudice that the “Serious Call” is the only work of 
aw'h to which Mr. Overton has allowed a place on his title-page. 
Jiut the “ Serious Call ” was concerned with men's practical lives, 
and was written when the author was himself in some degree 
mixing with the life of the world as private tutor or “ governor ” 
to on undergraduate felluw-commoncr at Cambridge, Edward 
Gibbon, the father of tlie hiatoriuu. As to Law’s acrademicnl 

I iositioQ at this time, there is an obscurity which Mr. Overton has 
uft without explnnation, 

William I^aw was the third son of a family residing at King’s 
Olifl'e, a Urge village nr small market-iuwu in Northamptonshire, 
where his lather, a man of gentle blood, “ w’ns a grocer: but bis 
social standing "—Mr. Overton writes iu an amusingly apologetic 
tone, supported by a foot-note—“ wns dilfereiit from that of an 
ordinary village tradesman in the present day.” Ilis stock-in-trade, 
nod the capital invested in it, may very probably have dill’ered as 
much from those of the “ ordinary village tradesman ” of our time 
as the requirements of tlieir lespectivo customers, Tlio tine ladies 
might possibly have tiincied u dish of li'a nt their country 
houses; and ten, in old Thomas liaw’s lime, cost sixty shillings 
the pound. At any rate, alter his el(h*pt son bad been amply i>ro- 
\ided for, there was a largo house in Jving's (lliiVo awaiting the 
inheritance of the third. William was horn in lfi86, and, entering 
Koamunuel College, Cambridge, ns n Si^ai in 1705, “ho took his 
li.A. degree iu 1708, was elected Eellow' of bis Colleire and ro- 
roived Holy Orders in 1711, and took ids M..\. in 1712.” If the 
“ Kules for niy Future Conduct ” were really, ns there is no 
reason to doubt, drawn up by JjUw on his ciiteriug the University, 
Lis “ education ” must not only have liei n “ very serious,*’ but of a 
very high order, 'i'hey are as admirably composed as they are 
thoughtful and devout; and, while they coulain tlio germs of his 
subsequent mysticism, tlioy are in entire keeping with the Puritan 
tmdiliuns of hia college. Put “ tJ)e Just four yimrs of Queen 
Auiie'a reign (1710-1714) Avere marked by a vigorous revival of 
tlio.si^ duclrines which liad led many conscientious men twenty 
years earlier to demur to the llovolutiou l;:$ettU*tneui ”; and the 
High Church and High Tory movemLMit numbered Jjuw among 
its most aidcut disciples. His I’uiiUu piety, like the Evangelical 
piety of a later date, had prepared the ground for a growth of re¬ 
ligious and political opinions which almost seem to have pictured 
by aiitici^uiiion an eminent liCe of our own day. Indeed, at 
various points in Mr. Overton’s work the rcsembianco between 
Law and Cardinal NoAvmau Fecins to come out as strikingly ns 
elsewhere the utterances of the Sage of Putney recall, though in 
ditlereiil matter, those of the Sago of CheWa. In “ fierceness” 
the junior Fellow of Emmanuel left little for the junior Fellow of 
Oriel to desire. He “ mode u speech at the 'frypos ” in which “ ho 
asked the lads . . . whether, when ibo childmi of Israel had 
xiude the golden calf the objttct of their Avumhip, they ought to 
keep to their God df facto, or return lo their God de jure? 
whether the sun shin us when it is in an eclipse whether a cun- 
Irovertod sou be not better than a controverted successor P with 
other things of tiie same nature.” L’or this speech Law was 
degraded “ irom M.A. to a Soph,” ns John Hyrom writes in his 
journal; Ilearue, who omits the “ Hoph,” adding that “ tho Lord 
Treasurer” (Harley) “was siealous lor Jiis degradation.” Mr. 
Overton has not intimated whether ho was ever i*eiustnted as 
31 .A., although Law seems alwava to have ndaiiied the title. Pos¬ 
sibly he made his peace with the Lord Treasurer by a vehement 
sermon iu defence of the Peace of Utrecht which he preached 
three mouths afterwardri, on July 7th, 1713, and in wliic^ the 
C^ueeu Olid the Miniatry are sufficiently magnified. It is the only 
sermon of Law's which is extant, and “ it U,” Mr. Overton re¬ 
marks, “as unspirituol a composition as one can well conceive.” 
The preacher appears as M.A. on the title-page. 

But a few months later “ the best of Queens ” was dead, and 
Law was called on to make his choice between his principles and 
bis prospects. Ho bad no hesitation, and iu a manly and touching 
letter to his eldest brother he announces his decision not to take 
the oath either of abjuration or of ullegiance. Ho lost hia Fellow¬ 
ship, and with it all possibility of preferment. John Byrom, his 
future disciple aod a concealed Jacobite, had a less troublesome 
conscience. Ue desired, and obtained, a Fellowship of Trinity:— 
<<H,ow is it likely this young fellow should ever come among us ? 
1 saw a book iu our libraiy where hia birth is made very sus- 
pieaous.” During the whole reign of George L. the personal life 
of Law is in obscurity, lie was almost certainly in London, and 
there is a tradition that he was “ a curate there'”; perhaps based 
oa such deirical or pastoral duties as would involve no concei^sion 
of prinol|de, since he is not likely ever to hove “ prayed for Kihg 
Gaonre.” But early in this iierioa, in 1717, his “ Three Letters to 
the Bishop of Bangor ” (Iloadly) “raised him at once to the 
lughest rank of writers in controversial divinity,” while iu 1726 his 
1)ook on ** Ohristian Perfection * showed him as an equally powerful 
writer on matters of practical leligioD. For such a man, if his time 
oamei thereeooldhave been no doubt as to the worldly future. And 
from a sin^ pessage in Byrom’s Diary we may infer, not un-> 
'iiurly, tW be was biding his time, depressed with hope deferred 


as yean went by, perhaps really open to the charge of "lotig^ess 
and morose and sour behaviour” which in 1738 John Wesley 
brought against him. Byrom writes:— 

Aug. X, X739.— 'To Somerflot Clavdeus. Mr. Law there. He edd that 
tb«y talked of the Pretender's coning $ oud be tnlfced in his firroor. [Tbea 
folloM'A a sonteneo in cipher.] And as we came sway, gave him (the 
father) a mo^t exoolleiit character for exfterleiiae, wiadom, piety. I seid 
that 1 saw iilm ouco. lie said. Where ? 1 aaid, At A lie aaia, Did you 
kivi) bands ? I said, Yes, and parted. He said that Mr. Mordea and 
Clntton hod been with him : that there aboatd not be so mvoh talk abovt 
Bueh mattera: that he loved a mao of tacitoraity. ^ 

On n later occasion Byrom relatea that in tho course of a some¬ 
what, impatient conversation with himself Caw said “ that when 
our king came over 1 should go into orders.’* At the period of 
these conversatiuna ho was in a very unsettled condition. The 
refuge of his earlier home in the reign of George II. was 
taken from him; that of the home of Lis closing years was not as 
yet prepared. In 1727 he appears os settled in the house of Mr. 
GiLbon, the grandfather of the historian, at Putney, as private 
tutor to his son, domestic chaplain and spiritual director iu the 
family, and the centre of a small body of personal friends and of a 
large number of chau(*e visitors who looked on him ns a sage and 
prophet, or camo to him for advice. Ten years later Mr. Gibbon 
died; and it wns not till 1740 that Law retired to his own house 
nt King’s OHJfe, whore in 1743 ho was joined by the two wealthy 
Indies who looked up to him as their spiritual father, Mias Hester 
Gibbon, sister of his pupil, and Mrs. Hutcheson, a widow whoso 
hasbuud on his deathbed had entrusted her to Law’s care. Both 
survived him, and both were buried near his grave. Both, under 
his direction, spent the whole of their then lai^o united fortune of 
about 3,000/. II venr in the exercise of the strange and unbounded 
almsgiving whieli Mr. Overton has described in detail, and which 
even then provoked udverse criticism ns charity misapplied. Law 
died in 1761 ; and it was during tho later ^'ears of his life that his 
earlier character of nunjiiror and High Church controversialist 
iiiergiri in that of the “ mystic divine.” If the view in which wo 
have regarded liis life be true, tho time for which he had watched 
and waitiid had never como ; ho had ceased to look outward 
across tho sea, and would turn his gaze inward and upward for 
tho rest. 

Mr. Overton's choydera on mysticism are as valuable in relation 
to the religious thought us his &ograpby of William Law is iu re¬ 
lation to the Oliurch history of the eighteenth century. Tho very 
name of mysticism is, indeed, in its popular acceptation misleading. 
The mystics, or, as they w'ero commonly styled at the time with au 
unconscious exactness of expression, the enthusiasts, were not a 
sect, nor were their tenets a creed. They were men Avho pre- 
Hoiitod in extreme, perhaps at times in dispro)3ortiouate prominence, 
a habit of mind without which a creed cannot be realized. Mr. 
Overton has iudicaled with admirable clearness their leading 
thought in its tAvo divisions: “ Omnia videre in Deo: Deum 
videre in omnibus.” The High Ghurcbiuan and the Methodist in 
tho last century. Evangelical devotion and the Oxford movement in 
our own, meet in this twofold (:.*inon and its devnloj^menta. Of its 
second portion a well known and striking illustration is found iu 
Keble's hymn for Septungesimn, “ There is 11 book who runs may 
read,” while the same thought underlies Newman's early doctrine 
of angelic ministration, and is Ikmiliar in almost every page of 
Isaac Williams’s poetry. ITpon the first portion of tho rule and 
its expression, the following passage supplies material for an 
obvious and remarkable comparison. Law's acquaintance with 
the writings of Eckart, tbo mystic of tho fourteenth century, “ is 
shown, among other ways, by one of Byrom's mystic poems, which 
Avero nothing else than Law in verse. One of the prettiest of 
these odd compositions is entitled “The Soul’s Tendency towarda 
its True Centre,” and commences:— 

StoiinR towards the earth descend: 

Itivers to the ocean roll: 

Ewry motion has some end: 

Wiiac is thine, beloved soul ? 

Mine is whore my Saviour is; 

There with Him 1 hope to dwell: 

Jesu is the central bliss : 

Love tbo force that doth impel. 

A passage from Bckart is quoted as the source firom which these 
ideas spring, “ The fire rises up to heaven,” &c., and Mr. Overton 
asks, “If Byrom versified Law, had not Law read Eckart P ” In 
every Important collection of Evangelical hymns forty or fifty 
years ago will be found one beginning “ lUse, my soul, and stretch 
thy wings.” It was widely popular, and tho echoes of its vigor¬ 
ous marching tune, Dartlbrd, may stir some older memories even 
now. Its second stanza runs 

Bivers to the ocean run, 

Nor stay in aU Ihuir course t 
Fire, ascending, seeks thoBun, 

Both speed them to their source ^ 
my soul, derived from Uod,) 

(o/.) a soul that's born of God | 

Pants to view His glorious face, 

Forward [at. upward] tends to His abode, 

To rest iu Uis embrace. 

The authorship of this hymn is attributed hy Lord Selhone to 
Itobert Sea^ve; in the OonffreytUumal Upmn Sooh to Oemiiek; 
and by the late Mr. Josiah Pratt to Modan. The two lasti^imBed 
vomtons show the common variation from the text in the 
iVoMe, which is not without signifioanoe; but it is obeemtia 
that all the three names are those of oontempovaries of Luss, and 
that only one of them is mentioned Mr. Ovattmi in oonaema 
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mUSk liittywliile that ooa^ Madaiii find* bisidMe ftmoogf ** T^aw^ftOppo- 
Hants.” Tbe^Biy«(ie'’doctriiie«ho«Batlea8tawide8t»ndiog-groimd, 
witk aothiiig of aaetoriaii limitation. The eccentricities of ezpres- 
iion and Ihoaght in Law s later years are the natural consequences 
of tlm isolation of bis life; but bis siugular dialectical skill and 
bis piiwer of daolii^ with men are os plainly shown on tke littlo 
fiela of the dispute about the charities of Kini^’s Cliile os they bad 
been in the earner times of the Hoadly controversy. The inllu- 
enoe which be exercised on his own and succeeding generations by 
his writiiigB is known; and behind the veil of his obscurity we 
•ssm to trace tiie outline of another range of influence which 
might have been his had the events of bis time drawn him from 
the tsidiiBion of the Putney home whero he drinks his modest 
**two glasses of red wine after dinner-~oue, Church and King; 
the ■other, All Friends.” 


FLOWER O’ THE BROOM* 

fTIHE principles which govern the selection of titles for modem 
-i- novels have apparently uudergono u considerable revolution 

S recent years. Formerly the title of a boolc was generally 
ed before the reader had got past the flrsL few chapters; 
ider any circumstances, there was no diiflculiy in connecting 
it with some leading character or chain of events. It is not im¬ 
possible that this fashion may come round again soiuo day. 
Future generations may be favoured with another series of 
Bobbers,” “Smugglers,” “Pirates,” and other homely titles 
suggestive of the avocations of everyday lii'o; but, in the untan- 
time, the great art of finding uu cflectiYu name fur a novel appears 
to consist in making its connexion with the navrntivo us far¬ 
fetched as possible. In the book before us we arc nut vouchsafed 
the smallest clue to the title until near the end of the third volume, 
and then only in an incidental sort of way, which suggests the idea 
that the question was reserved till the last moment, and the title 
Fiotoer o" the Brooin pitched upon simply because it would souad 
as well as any other. 

The principal character in the story is Elizabeth Milner, and 
forty or fifty years ago this would have been its iiiovitublu title. 
EUsabeih Milner is the daughter of a soft-lmaried and apparently 
soft-headed young doctor, who, during his temporary atteudanco 
upon a ladies* school, falls in love with Miss Eican(jr Tnrton, a 
young lady boarder, possessed of “ a lovely fane, a passably good 
flgnre, a conveniently hard heart, and an ardent craving for 
liberty.” Tho latter highly creditable impulsu the young 
doctor proceeds to gratify by promptly eloping with her to 
London, where they uro married m on(» of the old City chui-chos. 
But, as might have been expected, the result is not particularly 
sati^ctory. Mrs. Milner m)on finds that existence on the narrow 
means aflurded by tho income of an obscure medical man, who is 
wholly dependent upon his profession, hut has no regular practices 
is not likely to bo a perfect realization of her boarding-school 
dreams, and the inevitable reaction follows. She gets tired of her 
hushand, who is “ wildly, insanely jealous,” nnd ** flics into furies 
over her coquettish airs.” After six months of this sort of thing, 
he can stand it no longer, and gets an engagement us doctor on 
hoard a P. and 0 . steamer. During bis ubsenco a daughter is 
born, whose advent if anything rather increases Mrs. Milner's dis¬ 
like to her husband, especially as the inhiut's eyes are suj)poscd 
to resemble hia} and she taltcs to u religious llirlation with tlie 
incumbent of a ritualistic church. Just, however, as she is be¬ 
ginning to be talked about, her husband rutuins, and in » transport 
of fury hurries her and his infant daughter on board his ship, 
where they live taj[|;ether for three years, when be catches a fever 
ifrom one of the sailors, and dies. VVe woix) not previously aware 
that tho regulations of tho P. and 0.,or any other line of passengor 
steamers, admitted of the presence of the female relatives of tho 
oflicerH on board their ships. Having thus disposed of her first ven¬ 
ture, Mrs. Milner becomes companion to old Lady Bonham, of ITcrn- 
shaw, who is destined to become one of tho principal characters in 
the story. Ueie sho succeeds in captivating the Itev. Mr. Devereux, 
an amiable young clergyman of good family, and apparently 
with some small means of his own, with whom she settles down 
in the quiet living of Thornton, in the I'ons. Mr. Doveroux is 
very much in love with his wife, and puls up with her whims 
and fancies with most exemplary meoluiess; wuiln she, apart from 
a certain sense of gratitude to one who has relieved her from a 
porition of dependence, is ns fond of him ns her selfisli nature will 
allow; so that, on the whole, lln;y may bo coubidorod a fairly 
affiKtionato and hanuonious couple. 

At the beginning of tho story the Devereux* have boon settled 
at Thornton for some years, nud art> blessed with a numerous 
family. Elizabeth Milner is now grown up, and nppe.irs in tho 
character of nursery goveine&s to tho Devereux children, and 
general household drudge. It is an understood thing that she is 
not supposed to care for society or amusement, but to exist simply 
for the purpose of making hersolf useful to otliors. Her mother 
has, in &ct, never got over her prejudice to her eldest daughter (»u 
account of her supposed resemblance to tlie late Mr. Milner, and 
eontinues to exercise a petty tyranny over her, which Elizabeth 
besxs with »d evenness of temper that is one of the lending traits 
in her character. Her stepfather, however, is sensible enough to see 
whet a treasure th^ have got in their midst, and, when allowed 
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to do so, treats her with the utmost kudiieBS and oonsideration. 
Elizabeth on her part entirely accepts her position; aud, when! 
not occupied in suparinteuding the education or df^ng the 
stockings of the younger children, is perfectly happy in looking 
after the poor of tho vUlugo, who are one tmd all devoted to her. 
The principal local dignitary is Mr. Grenvil of Venpover who is 
himself n paralytic old man, and is soon put on one side, but who 
has a BOD, Brooke Grenvil, who is destined to enact the part of 
hero of the story. Brooke Grenvil is a good-looking young 
athlete, who liies by strict hygienic rules, aud has rowed 
stroke in the Oxford Eight. Ho and I'Uizabeth have always 
lived more or less in each other's society, and are on tho 
easy footing of old friends. But, although nothing in the 
way of love-making has ever gone on betwe^en them, it would 
appear that Brouko lias always looked upon Elizabeth as, in a 
general way, bis ideal of all that is perfect in woman, and ono 
day, actuated by a sadden impulse, be propotfos to her oll'liand. 
Elizabeth, however, having always been brought up with tho 
fixed idea that the somewhat impaired fortunes of Veunovor must 
I bo renovated by a marriage with an heiress, is very properly sur- 
I prised and shocked at such an ill-advised proceeding on Brooke’s 
part, nnd mildly, hut firmly, i*efu8es him. Apparouily, however, 
her lover's dis<appointment ut his rejection is not lasting, for within 
n week afterwards ho is desperately in love with Narcissa Brooke, 
a young lady who has come to stay at Vennover with her grand¬ 
mother, Lady Bonham of Uernshaw, the old lady with whom. 
Mrs. Hcvureiix had formerly lived as companion. This young 
])crsou is the bolitcu of grout anxiety to her grandmother, a most 
unpleasant old woman, the great object of whose declining years, 
when nut occupied in saying sharp things to those around her, is 
to prevent a marriage lietween her granddaughter and her lato 
husband’s nephew, Anthony Bonham. There is, however, a sort 
of tacit understanding betwcceu the two that they are to 1^ mar¬ 
ried home day, although Lady Bonham’s views on the subject will 
not admit of an open engagement. Anthony Bonham is as much 
in love wdih Narcissa as an indolent nnd self-indulgent disposition 
will allow him to be; but rNarcissa, it need baldly be said, is 
really as iudifleiuut to him as she Is to every one else. For she 
was \ 

satiated with adoration, offpri wo.uy of her life, worldly to tho very core 
of hiT honrl, Hi't to wonder vnguely why hlio lind bJfcn horn and born 
a heuiity, yet ret'cnliiig any inJnugcinent of her cloims to Hupremaey with 
ineon&inti-nt anger, bUjierlily tolerant of rivoJH, eoUl, liuautiful, yet pas- 
hionute, a duie^eiuus wurnun to love, n blilL more dangerous woman to 

C'lOSb. 

When to this dosciiption are added such items as 

a slim rounded body, having n ])ecu)i,ir .serpentine undulating grace. 

Hair as iuU-nM'l v dark ns n niouiile-s midui^^ht grew low on a broad furc- 
liead, nndcr whti'h eyes as iIiiiIl kept a slriingu outlook on life. A fulhom- 
los.s fu(‘e, W'illi it.s mouth so red uiid liiioly euL at Ihu curuors,aud its sttveroly 
oval euntoiu*, 

we know in a moment the sort of person with whom we have to 
deal. In fact, we arc disposed welcome her as an old friend, 
and our mind reverts iii.stiuctivcly to that interesting series 
of hci'uine.-'. w'hich has culminated in the “ Lady Bogula Ikiddun ” 
of Strajnno?'o. 

After a oomewlmt prolonged stay at Vennover, during which 
Elizabeth and Niirciasa become friends and Brooke Grenvil 
becomes more and more hopoh'ssly iii love with the latter, the 
scene is changed to Ili'rnshaw. Narcissa returns thither witli her 
grandmother, and Elizaheth is also carried off to act as that 
hardened old Indy’s compiiuion, a.s her mother had done before 
her. Hero vra find Anthony Bonham, who, in spite of a cold and 
nonchalant exterior, is evidently very fond of hlarciasa; and the 
llirUitiuu between them is renewed in a necessarily furtive 
manner under tlici watchful eye of Lady Bonham, who, there is 
every reason t(» suspeet, has got lOlizahelh to Uernshaw as much 
with tho idea of distracting Anthony's attention Irom Narcissa as 
of being her own personal companion. Brooke Grenvil also turns 
xip from time to time, more in love than ever, and much to tho 
aimoyiinco of Antliony, who upbraids Narcissa with cncour^ing 
him. Aud, as ho eventually detects her in tho act of impressing 
“a long, Arm kiss” upon Bi-ooke’s upturned face while ho is 
engaged in tiiklug a stone out of her horstfs foot, it may perhaps 
be said that ho was not altogether without .some grounds of com¬ 
plaint. He does not, however, become particularly excited over it, 
and he and Nuicissa di8cus.i the incident in the calmest possible 
manner, ^hcirlly afterwards Lady Bonham, whose death lias 
been anxiously expected for some time, is seized with what is 
evidently her la.*^! attack, nnd on her dcath-bod endeavours to 
make Anthony uromise her not to marry Narcissa. This, however, 
heresiwctfully, t)ut tirmly, declines to do; and tho old lady’s last 
hours are in ctmsoqueiico neither poacefid nor edifying. When tho 
will is opened it is found that, by an ingenious uiTjtngement, they 
arc both practically diaiulicritcd in tlio event of their injuTving 
ouch other; wlioreus, if Narcissa marries Brooke Granvil, sluj is 
to have 30,000/. She does not hesitate to lot Anthony uriderstand 
that sho mean.'i to do thi.s, nml they part for good. Jii tin* muau- 
tiiiK*, an unfortniuito event has occurred at Thorulon. It has 
been hinted earlier iii tho narrative that JOlizabeth is not likely to 
be able to .satisl'actorily fulfil her destiny until her ainiablo step¬ 
father shall bo dead, nnd she lieraelf thrown upon the w'orld. lie 
is accordingly drowned ono afternoon while out s»*a-li.-:hiiig with 
his youngest daughter Dolly,’W'ero it not evident that the immo- 
laliuii of this estimable divine in essential to tho development of 
the story, wc should be inclined to look upon it us u wiilul waste 
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of life; hut, as it is, we are compelled to accept it ns inevitable, 
and can only regret that two such amiable characters should be so 
abruptly removed from the scene. Blizabeth now becomes parish 
schoolmistress at Thornton, and the remainder of the family go to 
Jive atSouthstm, where wo are quite content to leave them, as they 
do not materially intorfero with the rest of the story, the course 
of which readers may discover for themselves. 

As we have already observed, the explanation of the title Flower 
o* f/ifl JBroofn only appears towards the end of the story. ^ Narcissa 
meets Jillizabeth in a lane, where the latter has been having a con- 
lidential interview with Brooke, to whom she has Just given n 
sprig of broom as a token that she is not angry with him. She has 
gathered another sprig in an absent sort of way, when Narcissa 
comes round the corner, and catcliing her in the act exhibits an 
emotion which the circumstances would at first hardly appear to 
justify. It seems, however, that there is a popular saying, of 
which Elizabeth, although she has lived all her life among country 
people, displays a lamentable ignorance, that the first person ono 
meets alter plucking a sprig of broom dies within the yernr. "VVo 
do not desire to discuss the origin or infallibility of tliis tradition; 
but anyhow, Narcissa does die within the year, so on this occasion, 
at least, the fidelity of the legend is vindicated. 

The chief fault in the story is a certain incomplcttmess about 
the principal characters. That of Narcissa, as we have already 
pointed out, is now sumewbat hackneyed; and as there is not a 
fiinglu redeeming point about her, it is impossible to get up any 
interest in such a soulless, passionless creature. That of old Lady 
Bonham is cleverly drawn. But she is quite unnecessarily bad; 
and although she has a very natural distrust of her granddaughter, 
whom she appreciates at her proper value, it does not appear that 
she has ever taken the smallest trouble to make her otherwise, or 
even wished her to be so, and she has, therefore, only herself to 
blame fur the result. And, although tlio character of Elizabeth 
Milner is more carefully worked up, and is in fact a pleasing and 
natural sketch of an honest and true-hearted English girl, without 
any direct pretuusioub to good looks, but pussessing the attractions 
of a good figure, good he:iltli, ai.d a sweet temper, there 
is yet a want of force about it which at times renders 
even her luanifold perfections a little monotonous. Of 
the male characters, Brooke Grenvil, who may bo considered the 
hero, is unsatisfactory, and w'auting in finish; and few lady 
readers will, we think, have much sympathy with him. The host 
character in the story is that of Anthony Bonham, the lazy and 
indifferent, yet honourable and self-controlled, rival of Brooke 
Grenvil. But oven ho is somewhat disappointing, and ho is dis¬ 
missed just as we are beginning to feel an interest in him. On 
the whole, however, the authoress—for that the story is written 
by a lady there can be no rotisonablo doubt—has succeeded in pro¬ 
ducing a very readable book, and one that contrasts favourably 
with much of the light literature with w'blcli the public is at 
present deluged. Such as it is, the story is gracefully told, and 
there ore not wanting indications of considerable descriptive 
power. The quiet, peaceful scenery of the Ken country is depicted 
with a touch that shows a close and intelligent study of nature; 
and nothing could be prettier in its way than the deBcripiiou of 
the home life at the quiet country rectory. With a little more 
force and finish about the characters, anil something more of a 
plot, Flowflr o' the Broom might have taken a high plnco among 
recent novels; but even ns it is, and although it cannot bo said to 
be a story of absorbing iiiturcst, it is a boolc which we think will 
be read with plea.suro by many, nnd which certainly nont; will 
throw down with the uncomfortable feeling—loo common, unfor¬ 
tunately, in many cases—that a useful hour has been wasted in n 
vain attempt to unravel an impossibh* plot, or to ivade through a 
succession of equally impossible situations. 


MINOR NOTICES. ^ 

A LIVELY volume was to be expected from the author of 
that capital story UlOf and expectation is not disappointed 
in Mr. Eden s latest production, called Founds though LoRt (i). 
This is, in the true sense of the word, a romance, the author of 
which could without much dilllcully have spun out his materials 
into the regulation three volumes. In abjuring ])adding and long 
screeds of “ word-painting,” and confining himself to one volume 
of about throe hundred pages, Mr. Jildon has deserved well of his 
readers, who will surely appreciate the considerable merits of his 
book all the more for its leaving them at the end in a state the 
opposite of satiety. The story opens in the time of the Oarlist 
war of 1854, and deals cbiefiy with the fortunes of Xavier 
WarTington, at that timo a mere hoy, eon of an Jilnglish father 
and a (Spanish mother, and those of Mariquita de Guzman, adopted 
daughter of the Conde do Mendoza, with whom in duo time 
Xavier falls in love, and to whom ho is betrothed. Marmuita is 
one of the richebl hein-sses in Spain, and the Minister of tuo day 
looks with an unfavourable oye on her proposed marriage with an 
Englishman and a henaic. Here, as tlio experienced novel-reader 
wiU diuern, is matter I'or much complication, and the author has 
made the brat use of the opporUiuities just suggested. The story 
is from ^rst to last an exciting one, and is told with ease, vigour, 
and pfsturesqueness. We do not propose to reveal any of the 
oomplioations of the plot, but we niay note tha t they give the 
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author occasion for describing not only ports of Spain and its life^ 
but also Manilla and,amongo&erthioj^ an earthquake which takes 
place there. We may note, in condusi^, that a Bomany hand plays 
an important part in the story, and that Mr. Eden Ium had: the 
commendable courage to describe the gipsy, not of conventional 
fiction, but of actual life. One fault we base to find with Mr. 

I Eden’s style, and that lies in hSs ttohlng his Spsnioids, who 
talk for the most part in EngMth (whmh of ooamo stan^ 
for Spanish), employ every now and then a Spanish word or 
phrase; which is manifestly unreasonable. A grater fault than 
this, howsver, might be excused by the brightness and freshness of 
the story. 

Out of some notes, not originally intended for publication, taken 
during his stay in Chili (2), Mr. Ikyd has constructed an amusing 
and interesting volume, which appears at an appropriate rime. His 
own description of the volume, tW it ** may serve to wile away 
an idle hour, and to give some information about a country little 
known in England,” \a certainly more than borne out by the pages 
which follow it. The book is indeed full of matter, and ia not the 
less attractive for being composed in the easy style which is natural 
to a traveller's jottings. Wo cannot here do more than call attention 
to a few of ti:o more prominent points of a volume which la 
throughout interesting. Mr. Boyd has some very curious things to 
tell us about the coal-mining of Chili. ** When the mining laws 
of Chili were framed in the beginnbg of the centui^, coal was not 
known, or if known to exist, was not worked. The mining re¬ 
gulations do not extend, therefore, to this mineral, which belongs 
to the owner of the soil.” But, as it happens, the greater part of 
the coal seams worked as yet lies under the bed of the Pacific 
Ocean, for which thcro is no owner. The early workers eonse- 
quontly asked no leave or license from any ono, but with human 
inconsistency regarded those who followed them as intruders, and 
resorted to all kinds of means, more foul than fair, foi^reventing their 
opening out new collieries. It was lelutcd to Mr. l^yd that a pro¬ 
prietor whoso mine lay on tlie dip side of the adjoining one, and con¬ 
sequently could bo, nnd was, inundated at the pleasure of the owner 
of tho latter, was in the habit, if his pumps were unequal to getting 
rid of all the water sent in, of sending imploring messages to his , 
noigliboiir to let in no more water for a day or two. ** The evil 
of this want of system is tho direct loss to the nation of so much 
coal wasted in the simp of pillars or ribs to protect the workinga 
o f each colliery against its neighbour.” It iscurious to note that, when 
Chilian coal was first raised, it was considered unsuitable for loco¬ 
motive driving purposes, and for years English cool was employed on 
the railways, at a great cost, untifamechanicai engineer, by asimple 
contrivance, whimi is not describod, in the mteof the locomotive, 
enabled the Chilian coal to be used. Mr. Boyd appars to ^vc 
been, on tho whole, not particularly comfortable at the eitablimi- 
eiito at Lebu, at which no stayed when visiting the coal-mines; 
but there were some compensations for greasy cazmla and dried-up 
meat, in fair Bordeaux, good wine of the country, exquisite cofiTee, 
nnd good cignra. Towards the end of the book there are some 
interesting and spirited mssages concerning some incidents of the 
war, and espcially the kind of sen-duel between the JIua$car and 
the Cochrane. Wo may conclude our notice by quoting a " tin” 
of Mr. Boyd s which may bo useful to those mountaineers wuo 
share our dislike of snow-mnsks and veils. ** When we bad 
reached a certain altitude [on tho volcano of Renegade], we found 
the snow lying deeji on the ground, and frozen on the surface, in 
spit© of a vivid summer sun. Tho rays of tho latter were veiy 
trying on account of the reflection from tho snow; to guard 
against this we resorted to tho usual custom in the Cordillera, of 
blacking the eyelids and cheekbones with burnt cork.” 

Of the other party to the war touched on by Mr. Boyd an 
account is given by Mr. Dutfield in his Proapeeta ofPeru{$). 
The author begins by giving a brief nnd dear account of some of 
the circumstances which led to tho war, and goes on to contmat 
the Peru of modern times w*ith the Peru of the Golden Age. He 
gives a very interesting and succinct account of the conditione of 
life under the sway of the Incas, conditionn which in many 
respects might bo termed ideal, and quotes a very significant 
passage from the confession attached to the will of Moncio 
Mierm Lejesama, one of the first Spanish conquerors of Peru, 
which confession was made in Cuzco [on the 13th of Sep¬ 
tember, 1589, before Qerouimo Sanches de Quesada, nota^ 

S ublic, and has been preserved by Espinosa in bis Pwjdjg 
dictionary. His Catholic Majesty,” said Lejesama, "dull 
understand that tho said Incas governed these kingdoms in sudh 
wise that in thorn all there was no thief or vicious person, nor an 
idle man, nor a bad or an adulterous woman, nor were there 
allowed among them people of evil lives; men had their honest 
and profitable occupations, in all that pertained to mountahn or 
mine, to tho field, the forest, or the homo, as in everything of 
use all was governed and divided after euch sort tm each 
one know and held to his own without another interfering there¬ 
with ; nor were lawsuits known among them; the affairs of war, 
although not few, interfered not with mose of traflic, nor yet did 
these confiict with those of seed-time and harvest, or witn other 
matters whatsoever. . . . And by the permission of God our 
I^rd we were able to subject this ungdom of many peo|de, and 
riches, and lords, making servants 01 them as now we see. I 
trust that His Majes ty understands the motive which moves me 

(2) Ck\li ; IShtitchte of Chili and the ChiHatu during the War ityp- 
1880. By R. Nelson Boyd, F.R.G.S., Ikes. London: AUen & Co. 

(3) The ProKfKcls of Pent', the Fad of the Guano and a JE>eteri>»- 
(v*on thereof, By A. J. Dulllcld. London: Newman & Co. 
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to this relation, that it is for the purging of mj conscience by 
this confession of my ... So great is the dissoluteness 

now among these natives, and their otten«;eM against God, owing 
to the evil example we have set them in all things, that from 
doing nothing bad they have all, or nearly all, boon converted 
in our day into a people who can do nothing good.” The little 
volume contains, amongst other matters of interest, a careful and 
curious account of the present state of the guano deposits, and 
of the prospects of Peruvian industry in the future. 

Mr. Foster's work (4) must represent an unusual amount of 
pains and care. Its genealogies are full<:rr than any that we have 
seen iu other works of the kind; and an iniereMting feature of the 
book is found in the pages headed ** Baronetage—Chnes/' where, 
08 may be euessed from this title, doubtful titles and peditrroes 
ore assembled together, and may ail'ord iniich enlcrtaiimieul to 
people who delight in puzzles. It would bo ridiculoii.s to expert 
every detail to be up to date in a volume of this calibre; but it 
seems a pity that there should be no mention, so far as wo can 
discover, of the lately-rocognized Do Lougufeil Barony. The 
heraldic dmwings are particularly good. 

It would bo superfluous to dwell upon the woll-kiiown lueiiLs of 
Dflrett'n Illustrated Home of Commons and Judicial JJenrh (5), 
edited by Di‘. Wair. 

The eleventh annual volume Ima born ii^sued of that uweful work 
the CV/y of London Directoi'y (6), the whole of which bus hccu 
revised and corrected to within u few hours of going to preks. 

An Unlurhj Lie (7) is an ingenioun, and not unaiijusiog, littlo 
Btory of ooinplicfttiou and prarticuliy huruilr.^^a iutngue, tlui inge¬ 
nuity of which is somowhal marred by thi* author s having chosen 
to lay the scene in Germany and to deal with tlennan life, in Lis 
treatment of which bo displays an odd mixtine of knowledge and 
ignorance. Mouser is not a likely Oerrn.an nuiue; nor is it pro¬ 
bable that a Gorman girl should kcf>]i up a flirtuiicn nud corre- 
spoudence with a young man nnmed ihiume Ir'l'ore her luarringu. 
Nor, ogfdu, is it desirable to make a (.M-nijun lini-h up a speech 
delivered in Kuglish which stiiids fur (Jernum with Aaf Wieder- 
sehen. Again, the attempt at humour is oftun too p:tlpai>ly forced 
and un.succes8ful. Yet, with all its faults, the story has some 
lieshness of invention. 

No one bettor qualified than TVtife.sHor Flecmiivr Jenkln could 
well have been chosen to porforiii the tn:-lv- of jtropariag ii liltlo 
treatiHO (8), the avowed object of wliicli is ‘‘to induce bi-niuiieva 
to regard tbe facts of electricity and magiietisui not only ns interest¬ 
ing or curious in themselves, but as th(j groundwork of a scienen, 
or rather as part of the groundwork of the general science of 
physics.” It could perhaps bo wished that tliu type of the book 
were os clear as Mr. Jeukiii a st^lo. 

Mr. Gibsons little volume (9) is one of the many and significant 
results of tho universal coniputilivo ex.aniinjilion svHteni, with 
Peaeock’a dislike of which we arc imt alone in .'iynipntluziiig. Mr. 
Gihson rt book has at least the merit of meeting in >1 careful way a 
want the creation of w^hicli may possibly b? regretted. 

Mr. Brandram has abridged) by means of ]iaraplirflsing seveml 
passages, “certain sedccled plays of Shakspf'are " (lo), with the 
object of “ introducing the plays for tho iirst lime to tho notice of 
\oung readers iu a uumnerut once appropriate and interesting.’' 
Ihe plays might perhaps have been lett to introduce them¬ 
selves. 

Headers acquainted with the first volume of Messrs. Stewart 
and Long’s Plutarch OO "will welcome the appearance of the 
Second, which is marked by tho same care and industry that be¬ 
longed to its predecosaor. 

The introduction of dry plates has probably stimulated amateur 
pliolography in no small degree, niul the many people who now 
l.iKe up photography as water-coh>ur painting used to be taken 
up—probably in most cases with betlor icsulls as regards ph(Jto- 
praphy—will liud Mr. Wheeler'a {12) practical and exhaustive 
treatise an invaluable guide. 

3 Ir. Loftie's name is warrant enough for tho excellence of tho 
unpretending littlo volume (13) lately isbued by Mr. Stanford for 
the use of tho traveller who tinds hini.«ielf for tho first lime in 
i..ondou, or, it may be added, for the resident iu Loudon who 


(4) 77ic Fevragt^ Jlarunetayet and Kniyldaye of the lintish Kmyire for 
iSiiti. by Joseph FoHtcr. London: Nichols & Sons. For tho. (lifiiipilor. 

(5) HehreiCs Jlluslrutvd Jfouse of Commons and the Judir.iul JJcnchf 
t88i. Compiled and edited by K. 11 . Muir, LL.D. London: Dean & 
S(ni. 

(6) 77 ie City of London Directory for i88x. London : VV. II. and i.. 
Culliugridgc. 

(7) An Unlucky Lie* By Athol A. Johnstone. London: Xvwnian 
& < 

(8) Manuals of Elementary Science.—‘Electricity. By Flccming Jenkin, 
F.U.H. Londoii: Society lor rronioting Chrisliau Knowledge. New 
Tork : Putt, Young, & Co. 

(9) The Preliminary Army JCtcnminntion made Easy: a Complete Guide 
t'i Self-Preparation for the Above, By John Gibson, M.A. London: 
St nil ford. 

M (10) Shakespeare. Cortiiin selected Phiya abridged for tho use of the 
r kouiig. B3'bnniuel Brimdrani. London: Smith, Klder, & Co. 

^(n; Plutarch's Lives, Translated from tho Greek. Bv Aubrey Stewart, 
M.A., and the late George Long, M.A. 4V0IS. Vol.ll. London: Bell 
& Sons. 

(is) Practical Photography; being the Seience and Art of Photography 
developed for Amateurs and Beginners, lllustrakd. By O. E. Wheeler. 
London; Bnzaiir” Office, 

(13) louiist's Guide Through Loudon, By W. J. LofUe, F.S.A, With 
Map and Pines* London: Stanford. 


knows nothing or little of tbe interests and attractions with which 
Mr, Loftio deals. Mr, Loftie’s aim has been to provide bis traveller 
with matter for a week’s attention without overburdening him, 
and, it is perhaps needless to say, that he has attained his object. 
The historical part of the volume, in which tbe author, as he points 
out, diflura from some authorities in vogue, is particularly in¬ 
teresting. 

A third edition has appeared of Messrs. Silver and Co.'s Hand* 
hook to South Africa (14). 

A new edition has appeared of tho late Mr, Clay’s well-known 
hook on Whist (15). 

iriwwiorc iSf* Co, (16) is a curiously empty, conventional, and 
“ day-after-lho-fair ” little story, tho vwtij oi which is supplied 
by tue failures which can no longer be strictly called recent, of 
certain joint-stock banka. Wo havo iu it a' prosperous father 
who has risen from a comparatively subordinate position, a 
daughter, a young ciirato in love with the daughter, and a sellish 
and smart young merchant half engaged to tho daughter. It will 
not bo diilicult to guess what is made of these matoriula in a 
hundred and twenty small pages, 

Mr. Jerrold (17), without incurring tho least suspicion of being 
a fanatical vt'gutarian, bus done good servicu to all people who 
are not fanatical mmiL-dovourers in pointing out iu liis latest 
volume tho way both to grow and to cook a number of vegetables 
Avhich aie at preMcui too much neglected. It is curious that the 
intlueuco of French cookery should have availed as little os it has 
yet (lone to iiilroducti in this country the habit of serving artfully- 
cooked dishes of veg(*.L:ibk ’9 by themselves, and not us a mere 
adjunct to meat. Wt; may hope that Mr. Jerrold’s volume will 
do something to encourage a practice which, entirely apart from 
any vegetarian theories, is calculated to improve the too Irequootly 
stupid and conventional menu of an English dinner-party. 

Tiio interest of Mr. llulmos book (18) concerning Marlborough 
is more than purely local, inasmuch as it throws light upon 
various customs and manners of a bygone time. The writer 
has been careful in consul ting his iiulhorities, and the book may 
give ealcrtniiimout nut only to old and present Marlburians, but also 
to all people who qure for such matters ns wo havo above 
indicated, xbo illustrations are well designed and executed. 

We note with plciisuro the issue of a third and enlarged edition 
of Mr. Hunt’s iidiniruble and entertaining work. Popular Homunces 
of the. West of EngUiud (19), with Oruikshauk's familiar and de¬ 
lightful illuRtraliuiiK, 

What every Mother should Know is a thoroughly practical and 
sensible little treatise (2u), which can be cordially recommended 
as completely fultilliiig its purpose of telling mothers how much 
and Low littlo they cun Bal'eiv take into their own hands, with Iho 
guidauco iiero given them, before it is necessary or ^lossiblo to 
obtain medical advice. 

Wo cun only note with pleasure, for the present at least, the 
appearance of a new and enlarged edition of Mr. Gilchrist’s 
admirable Life of Blake (21), which was reviewed at length on 
its tirut appearance in these columns. 

The Irish Presbyterian Mission Press has printed (Surat, 1880), 
and Sorabshaw Byramji Doctor has compiled, a StvAenVs Persian 
and English Eictionaryf “ the design of which,” to quote the 
preface, “ is to provide students of Persian with a dictionary of 
portable size. It is mainly intended for students in High Schools 
and Colleges, who have long felt the want of a cheap and useful 
work of reference.” Tho compiler then acknowledges his obli^- 
tiou to some well-known dictionaries, which he montiuns oy 
name. On looking through the work, wo And that ho has for the 
iirst three letters made a clumsy selection Irom Johnson’s Persian 
and Arabic Dictionary^ after which a simpler method seems to 
have occurred to him. I£o has apparently taken Professor Palmer’s 
small and portable Dictionary, published by Messrs. Ti'iibnor and 
Cu., and printed it without acknowledgment, but with a good 
many errors and omissions. 


(14) i*f. W, Silver and Co Js JlandlMioh to South Africa. Third Edition. 
lievjM'il and eoiTcnLed to Trusent Date. London : S. \V. Silver Sc Co. 

(15) Laws of Short Whist, and a Treatise on the Game. By James 
01113'. Now and rovisod Kdilion. lAmdou : Du La Ituc & ('u. 

(16) Wintnore ^ Co.: a Tale of the Great Bank Failure. London: 
MtirtihnU Jn^ip & Co. 

(17) Our Kitchen Garden; the Plants uw Grow and How we Cook 
thvm. By 'I’om JoTrokl, Author of “The Garden that Paid the licut,” &c. 
Lundun :* Chutto Sc Wiiidus. 

(18) Tlte. Town, College, and Neighlnmrhood of Marlltorough. B3' F. £. 
llulnio, F.L.S., F.8.A. iUiistnitccL Loudon : Sluafurd. 

(19) Popular Bnmanets of the West of England. Collerted and edit(>d 
by Kohert Bunt, F.B.8. With Illustrations by Georgo Cruikshonk. Third 
Edition, mviikcd and culargud. London : Cliatto dc W'lndus. 

(ao) A Manual of What every Mother should Know. B\' Edward 
ElliM, M.D. London: J. A A. Churchill. Mulbouniu and ‘Victoria: 
Kobertbou. Christchurch, Now Zealand: Miuapson. 

(2t) hife of William Blake; with Selections frotn his Pttrms and ot/irf . 
Wrttings. By Aluxiindcr Gilchrist. Now and enlarged Edition, >vjili 
ndditionul Luiters uud Memoir of the Author, a voL. London: Mac- 
inillaii. 


NOTICE. 

JVe beg leave to state that tve decline to return rejected Communis 
cations: and to this rule we can make no e.i'Lrptiu)i. 
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iiimle xbouid Iw giviii, but uu tufttliiioiiials need be sent unless they ore asked Ibc. 

Applicntlona to he sunt on or bclore the SAUi day of April next, to 

KNSOR DHUBT. Aspbtmr. 

Firth Colkste, ShcHlcld. March 91. bWt. _ 

li*>ENSfllrr glenalmond, 

»» FKtirif.sHiiti:. 

The Ill.snoi'.'i of Ihe KrrSKDrAf. CiriTItCII In .«src»TT..lND desire to receive eppli- 
citiuiH. willi 'I'fiiimoiilala, from ('I.KItft Y.M KM In Triest'a orders for the above olllov, VOUOUt 
by Ido ihulli ol the Iluv. W Pr.iii V llnuisuitM. D.D. 

Pull iiilnniiiitiiin us to Dulles, Kinoliimcnt. ki'.. niny be hnd from the HXCItRTAftY,Nn. 10, 
Blackfriiua Micel, iVrlli, to nhoni ulao nil apiiheatloiia arc tu be sent not later Uuui April 33. 
IVith. April 9. ISMl.__ _ _ 

170 YAL AGKJCULTUKAL CHJLIJ'iGE, GIRENOESTER. 

^ For the Si'ienei* unit I'nicliec of .Airriciilturc. 

For intciulliiz T.Aitd Owners nod Ouciiiiiuia, i.uiiil Agi-ntx, Suneynra, Cobmlets, &e. 

Tlio II. A.C. Farm, snirouiiUiiig the College, la u mixed liiriti of alaiut MHI Arrca. 
j < iinii'imiit. of ('omunilte of Mntuttnuurnt-'VUe Itiglil Hon. the Karl o( DUCIE. 

Fur T’nmpti-tus ul College oud Xuriii, List, oi Heliiilurabips, I'riuM, Diplomas. See., apply lo 
I Uie i*iii.\r'irAi.. 

R .VnLi;Y (iOhLEOR SOIlOf.AItSlIIl'S.—There wiU bTan 

r.I.KcriOM t. Twr> Wl [OLAIf. 11 tr, InJ im. ...t: firwril llrhi.l.r>hli>. nliiF nii. 

' iliiriiiit hiiiy ut the ScIiimiI. mill a Junior Mehoiurabiii, luluu A.I0, for four years, to which uu 
I K\liihil]mi III x9'i may be ndiled. 

I Bo,ia iiiiKt have been under II on Jmuinry I. IRfH. Exainlnnllon begins Jane lA. For 
; I'lirilier pu tieiiliira, apply to tho Waujik.v, Jludlcy Cidlegc. AbitiKdun.__ 

llKLTEMIAYoOLLErGO.—TWEIsVE^ 

Eiglit <40; Four XIO, Elcetiun, tlUnJ Tucadii.v lu May.—Apply to the Skcubtauy, 
The College, I'lielfouhani. __ _ 

pi.lFTON COLLEGE CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 

011(1 N AT I'II \1. SCIENCE nrHOLAllSlHPS-NINE or more open to romiwtlflon 
nt Midaiiintiier iHoi. value from laAio LV) ajinr, wliii;li may be increased 1 ram asfivcial Amd 

to Ji'JOa 5 iur lu cuaea of Hclioiara iilioreqiihc it_Fui tlierpai'llvulan from the JlRAP-MAUruii, 

or 8 ki II I'TAUY. the ColluKi', CtifUm, Uriaiiil. 

130 SSALL SC \ 1 OOL.'— ICNTRANCE SClfcYARSIIfpS.-- 

■* ^ Twelve to be comneted rm-, June SR Vnlnc Irum 7il Onlneiw (covering ttchcHil Fees) to 
Xi'd. Agex under J-Ij and lAJ. CiiiiiliilateN muy he cxnmlned nt Koi>aall or i Ixbird.ua preft'rrcd. 
In 1 li i»aic( or Mntlicuiatiea_Apply to Rev. the 11 k,iii-M ai^ KIL lb>i.| .all H chool, Fleetwood. 

O V E R C 0~L L E G E. 

' JVmrrfral-Earl OIIANVH.LE. K.O. 

A rhnpol and another new Buaidliig Uouso have recently been complsted. Each Boarder 
will now littvi nacpiiiatoiJednjoiu. 

Tberud idncr for Coofier's illll, entries for Woolwich, Sandhurst, &o., lutve been obtained 
rtiirm;: Hic liii,i .leur. 

Tudiou from 13 to 18 (lulnens. Ronnl. <411 Ha. 

For piinlciiliii-a apply to Uie Rt-v. W. liKi.i., Xf.A., the ITcad-Moster, or W. KxoOKBn,EtQ.. 
till' lluiiiiiiii'.i S«-i'tt't;ir,v. 

UO.MERSlOTSniRE COIJJCGE' RATlI^l-Seni^^^ and Junior 

KJV Tl..mib tmgtnia ^Phis Mssnlsaea tls.nsitofttnon* \m flivlslsail i.itn I I sim/I Xf/ssIsM ^hse 


C'“ 


Tlie ’1 luid l.lKt of SfowimU will be nublithcd next week. Ticketa. 9la. cncli, muy be obtained 
fi'uin tht) bUiwuMla and from the Secretary. 

7 Adel phi Terrace, W.C. 


TSLE of WIGHT rROPIUETARY COLLEGE, RYLE. 

J- iVeud-J/fwlrr-Tlie Hrv. Canon TEESDALK. M.A.. New College, Oofonl. 
jhautinit-JUantm—li. Want, M.A.. Trinity (7ollege, Cainbriilgc i the Hcv. J. O. CUBBUIBK, 
B.A., Hi Catherine's College, Cambridge. 

Altulem NfVfe—JI abold K. Utinirgn, 11.A., 8t. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Xtoai heHliliy altiiatlim. Swimming and ft.rnmnstlcs taught. Rocauet and Fives Courts. 
Itoiirdera received by the Ilcnd-Xlnatcr and by Mr. U. Wuiu. 

MJ.M.MKR TKIlM eoniinencra April IKI. 

r luMiia apply tu the IIkaikM in'i'kii. Islo of Wight College, Ryde, or to theSeentery, 


OCT AVIAN BLEWirr, .'fcrrebirp. 


O T A T I S T I C A L 


S O (3 I E T y. 


GT. EDMUND’S COLLEGE, SALISBUKY.—A HIQH- 

(-7 CLASS HCIUWI. Sir Slurs .r ORNTIJIHEX. TS. nSUbuu taUu I, Dins 
ileAnlte diureh principles Boys are Eduoated with much care and Ihorengimrss. They 
receive Individual teaching and help wherever needed. Cnndldatci for Itatriculatlon at the 
lIiiivi'ieltlcH arc siwcially iircpored. Termi, ua a .year—Fur references,prospeetus, or any 
ftirllier porlieulors, apply to tlis Worden, Rev. U. 11. UoimNM, D.C.L. 

t'l A N i)"a F F C a T il iri) r a L sc”n 0 0 L. 

I'**/mc—Very Kev, C. J. VAirfHTAN, D.T). Preparation for Eton, Ilarnnr, do., and 
Public Kxiiuilnalioiis. Term bitglna May 13. Addreas Rev. the Ma8THr. 


flKYSTAL PALACE OOMl'ANV’S SOHOOL of 

y-J (lAniWNIXU ., 1.1 I’llAlinCAL f'LOKICm.TDnE.-/V.V.W-Mr. EVWAIID 
MILNC.R. JbT. 1 , l.and'H'aiM! (•..ribnine. Chief friatnietor, Mr. Kdiva it |i XiiLUKU. This 
Hchiwd is diixignril tu attonl aluifonts of (iw Art iif Lnudsoape (Jiird''niiig an ourKirtiinltv of 
entering the t''iifii»<lim by a.i ateiimPi' uiaRtery ol ita details, ocqiiirLil bom iHrnetlc irmatrtirtiun. 
It IS uImi Intended tu present bimilur tuition to gentlemen who are likely to lie the ownini, tlie 
cmiservatrni.iir ihomanagijra to great estates, ur who derire to cull!vntc nrtistio mid natural 
tasU-, us B mcaiiauf enliducinjt ttu' value us well as the pleasure derived Irom the iwiwcaslon of 
land. A lurthcr nnrpoae ol th- DineUira Is to utilise tho exccptbinal capabilities of tlie 
Crystal l'« •««' *•» this end under the most tnvntiralibmonditiona. Die. II, PraoUdi,! Gardening 
mill Flurleultnrc. Chief liisUlietm. Mr. W. G. lIuAii, This Division ortlic Hehool la desiguw 
Ul) For t))o cdnrulIiinaJ Ira.miig ur iireiwratio'.i of young men iiiteiiiiiiig to be Profoasle^l 
.T NiiTPcrymeii I it) lor t)u> imtlou by Huecial lAictiirea midDer ' *-^ 


Gardciicn n 


DemoiutratloBs of 


Kiiidenis ur Amateurs hi thu practical apiilieation of t£« Heicnra of ifutu'nv nrOaidcirin^niS 
f Ftorieulmre. Students will Im rocolved iVum May 1. Full Prospectus ui tha 


^ ^ ^ F. K. J. BHBNTON. 

Qftkti Hcioot q;Art,SeU 


Seimet,tmiLiuratmt, 


ABJNGDON SCHOOL, Borlw (Six miles from Oxford).— 

l'!)l« old Foundation (isij3) hu cqmplctfl new buildings in fine petition. Ihrfmslty and 
other S cluiliiraliliw. Apply to Rev. E. bUUMKRH, llead-Aliister. ^ 

G:TRAl’F 0 Ri>. 0 N.AV 6 AV.—TRIiW SOHOOL. 

^ Th« Wnr.lini. RICHARD F. CURRY, M.A.. Is amisted by Meren Resident Oradnoto 
Xtaaten. H|ieciid nttenHun paid bi Mialern Luiigm^ea. Ciasblcid and Modem Hides. Junior 
])oiitrliiictitfur YnungBoya, Exhlldtlon to thn luilvcrsUles Large Playing Fields, Oym- 
u uslont. i I ve a C owrts. &o. Terms, ao and li t) Oulmiaa, Apply totheWABMM. ^ 

^AKSIU-LTON HOUSE ^HOOL, Sumy.-DOYSoawfuUT 

^ _ AirCIrtlDiidiniUlwMDDinlBDthM ._ 

■pOLKESTONE. —Mr. W.'J. JJEAFFRESON, M.A.Ox^. 
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THE LAND BILL. 

jlBW oatidid iiKmirers will presame, after a week’s 
stadF of the Irish Land Bill, to assert that they 
ihoroaghlj anderstand it. The prominonce whioh is given 
(to the light of selling the tenant’s interest seems to prove 
•ihat the Ramere of the Bill, or perhaps its single author, 
^appreciated bat imperfectly the economic tendencies of 
<ihe scheme. Mr. Gladstone was misled into the use of a 
fallacious aimment by a hasty soggestion of the Attornet- 
KjIeneral. U required no Woodfall descending the stops 
of a law bookcase to confirm the proposition that lease¬ 
hold interests, for however short a term, are assignable by 
the ordinary law. In default of a stipulation to tho con¬ 
trary in his lease or agreement, every tenant for a year 
.suay sell tho remainder of his form, but ho acquires no 
•claim to the goodwill of his holding, and the landlord 
may recover possession at the expiration of tho terra of 
Jiotico. The purchaser of Irish tenant-right will cither 
retain tho land for fifteen years after tho expiration of the 
tonrrent tenancy, or bo entitled to compensation for dis¬ 
turbance. The vendor will, in spite of Mr. Gladstone’s 
protestations eleven years ago, linvo acquired a share of 
<the inheritance, which ho may afterwards transmit to his 
assignee. In some cases tho price will be equal to ten or 
oven fifteen years’ purchase of the fee simple; and, ns Mr. 
Gladstone himself cannot create an estate out of nothing, 
the whole amount which may bo sold will, where the 
Ulster custom has not previously prevailed, have been 
carved oat of the property of the landlord. It is evident 
that the valne ox the tenant-right will vary inversely 
with tho rent. A holding under a liberal landlord may 
be reasonably worth a considerable sum. It may be 
admitted that the owner is not robbed of the balance 
because ho would not have exacted the full rent 
either from the actual occupier or from a successor; 
but he had the satisfaction of knowing that his tenants 
bad a beneficial interest in their farms, dependent to a 
certain extent on their good conduct and on their ability 
ito cultivate the land properly. The indefinite right of 
•ownership is to bo commuted into a saleable commodity 
grataitonsly vestod, not in the landlord, but in a stranger. 

Not only Land League orators, but more plausible 
theorists on Irish land tenure, have habitually complained 
of rack-rents, or, in other words, of large and excessive 
charges imposed on the occupier of the soil. It is ad¬ 
mitted that on tho majority of estates, and especially on 
fhe largest properties, the rent falls far short of the amount 
which might have been exacted; bat many oases remain 
in whieh the owner has probably im fixing the rent taken 
advantage of the necessities of the tenant. Mr. Glad- 
^stonb's free sale will subject nearly the whole land 
in the oountrj to a rack-rent, or, in other words, to the 
|j|iymeiit of its full annual value. The purchaser of tenant- 
n|gbt will have to pay the rent, whioh may perhaps bo 
moderate, and also the interest of the purchase-money, 
which will be at least equal to the margin between the 
rent and the fall annual value. The operation of the 
' fFOwer of &ee sale on tenants who have not exercised their ^ 
^ sdvile^ has already been illostrated by a well-known 
;<^y^nlt of tbe Act of 1870. The transfer of property, with' 
without, as Mr. Gladbtonb calmly obser^^ the con* 

; 'aoioiieiiess of tbe lecriaiator, gave the occupier possessicm 
of aiibrketableaocurity on which loans could be raised. ; 
Vutt^fruiiis 'bave conaequently been borrowed at U8|^as 


interest from local money-lenders, whose annual claims 
aro now added to those of the landlords. A loan at 
tho ordinary rate of interest is nob necessarily a loss; 
but, when money is borrowed at seven, eight, or ten per 
cent., the debtor is necessarily impoverished. There oan 
be little doubt that when tenant-right is gratuitously oon- 
forred on every occupier, a large portion of the value will 
soon be pledged to usurers. It cannot be denied that, 
on the whole, the recipients of tbe boon will be enriched 
by the acqnisition of sixty or eighty millions which now 
belong to the landlords; but the ultimate gain to tbe 
tenants will, for tho reasons which have been given, fall 
far short of the losses suffered by tho victims of spoliation. 

The fixity of tenure \which is indirectly created by the 
Bill will bo subject to one nominal limitation. Eviction is 
still to be the remedy for non-payment of rent, after tho 
amount due to the landlord has been abridged at the 
discretion of the Court which has to supply tho 
doficioncios of legislation. It might bo Bupposed from 
a perusal of the Bill that, when rents had onco been 
adjusted to an arbitrary standard, there would be 
, no further difficulty in recovering a just and un- 
i disputed debt. Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues in 
framing tho measure have reckoned without the Land 
League, and have forgotten the snccesHful intimidation 
with which they have lately had to deal. There is no 
reason to believe that tho now rent will be more sacred than 
the oM; and the agitators candidly give tbe Government 
warning that their hostility has not been bought off by con¬ 
cession. Mr. Paunell, turning, after the manner of aema- 
g^goes, a not improbable conjecture into a positive asser- 
; tion, informs an excited mob that the comparative 
liberality, wliich he acknowledges as cbaracteristio of the 
Bill, is wholly duo to tho obstruction which was offered to 
tbe measure for protecting life and property him¬ 
self and his colleagues. The historical op apOOTVpbal 
scries of twenty-two sacoessive drafts corre^onded lO as 
many acts of submission to tbe dictates tho Ljsnd 
League. In February the occupier would, according to 
Mr. Parnell, havo attracted from his landlord a mere 
fiTLction of the estate. In April he has, thanks to the 
Parnells, the Biqqars, and tho McCartiiyh, established a 
claim to sixty or eighty millions, which may, by a repeti¬ 
tion of the process, bo greatly increased hereafter, ft is 
nnnocoRsary to inquire whether there is any kind of 
foundation for statements which are at least largely ex¬ 
aggerated. Tho provisions of the Bill are somewhat loss 
outrageous than the conclusions of the BessborouqH Com¬ 
mission, whioh were probably framed without reference to 
Parliamentary obstruction. Mr. Parneli/s threats are 
more worthy of consideration than his complacent blaster. 
Ho announces as a supplement to the oomparatively 
modest proposals of the Government the intention of 
forcibly expropriating those whom ho chooses to call 
bad landlords. If his words are to be literally inter¬ 
preted, it might bo supposed that a direct invitation 
to the populace to robboiy and violonco was one of the 
crimes against which the Protection Act was directed; 
but Paukell is perhaps too formidable a person 
to be molested by a Liberal Government. At the insti¬ 
gation of himself and his fellows, largo numbers of land¬ 
owners have been plundered and threatened; and he now 
seems to profess a determination to continue tho reign of 
anarofav, and the process of spoliation, when so-called fhir 
rents nave been assessed by the tribunals to be oon- 
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fiiittited by the Bill. If there were any advantage in 
ai'gning witli the encmie.s of society, it might bo naked 
hpw, "after the parsing of tho proposed Act, one landlord 
ettp bd beUkg tbap.another. The whole body will bo re¬ 
dact to '^KI^'vdriMition of annuitants or incambrancers 
with scarcely any'power of exercising inflnonco on the 
pmsrwrity of their tenants. By the term bad landlords 
Mr. Parnell means to designate all persons entitled to 
the receipt of rent. While he annonncea that, in punish¬ 
ment of their assumed guilt they are to bo forcibly ex¬ 
propriated, he famishes an instructive comment on the 
clauses of tho Bill which make payment of rent a condition 
of tenure. If force only means legislative compulsion, it 
would bo interesting* to learn whether the expropriated 
owners are to receive compoDsation. 

The litigation which will, under the provisions of the 
Bill, bo inevitable and universal, may perhaps be necessary, 
on tho fundamental assumption that the ownership and 
occupation of land are no longer to be regulated by con¬ 
tract. If the parlies concerned arc to he superseded in 
tho regulation of their own afiairs, some kind of judicial 
tribunal must be substituted. In the present case it may 
be admitted that the landlords or their representatives 
Lad, before the introduction of the Bill, for the most 
part assented to the theorv of arbitration. Tho clause 
which provides for the deuuction from the rent of the 
tenants' contingent right to compensation for dis¬ 
turbance seems so extravagantly unjust, that it may 
perhops have been misunderstood. Tho vastness of the 
task which will be imposed on the Land Commission 
nnd the auxiliary Courts has perhaps not been fully 
appreciated. Some of the problems which will bo sub¬ 
mitted to the Commission are wholly insolnblo; but pro¬ 
bably it will not beeomo necessary to examine whether a 
landlord is justified in rejecting as a tenant the assignee 
of a former ocenpior on the ground of bad character. In 
those instances in which tho defect of character consists in 
notorious perpetration of murder, the prudent landlord 
will, for obvious rcasoDH, decline to raise the objection. 
It! the ordinary case of fixing the rent, tho County Court 
of the Commission will soon fall into grooves which may 
or may not coincide with rules deduced from sound prin¬ 
ciple. In all eases in which judicial functions are exor¬ 
cised ontside the raugo of positive law, tho fortunes 
of litigants are regulated by ** the length of tho 
“ judge’s foot.” It will bo in tbo power of tho Com¬ 
mission, which need include but one actual or former 
judge, to increase or diminish by an indefinitely large 
peroentage tho remnant of property which is left by the 
Bill to Irish landowners. Tho Commissioners will pro¬ 
bably be suspected, cither by their own social equals or by 
the disaffected peasantry, of partiality and injustice. It 
will be well if they add extraordinary courage and inde¬ 
pendence to superhuman sagacity. 


THE SUBMISSION OF THE TEKKES. 

•'pHB supposed delight of saying “Itold yon so ! *' is 
X. limited to very small minds, and wo do not profess 
tho slightest pleasure nt learning that the folue of Sir 
Charles Dilke's statements as to tho attitude of the new 
Czar towards Central Asia w'as correctly appraised in these 
columns. Lord Hautingion's saving caution sufficiently 
demonstrated the importance of that statement the night 
after it was made, and when it had served its turn. There 
is a well-known weapon, called a trade musket, which is, 
we believe, still manufactured by the constituents of Mr. 
CifAMUERLAiN in considerable numbers. The object of this 
weapon is not to go off with safety to the bearer, but to 
be sold; and, when it has been sold, the responsibility of 
the maker and seller for it is held to have entirely ceased. 
It has fulfilled the taw of itsbeii^, and that is sufficient. 
In the same way, Sir Charles Ijilkb'b statement, mado^ 
it is believed, on the authority of the German Foreign 
Office, that Alexander III. had recalled General S&obe- 
LEFP, and had put a stop to the operations wbioh General 
Skodeleff bad been conducting, had a veiy definite otrject 
—that is to say, the frustration of the argumento of the 
opponents of the Government and tbo confirmation of its 
supporters. Wo do not in the least suspect Sir Charles 
of inventing it or of asking the obliging German authority 
for it. It was sufficient that it lay in bis way«,^d he 
used it with judgment and effect. 'Nor need wo obnoem 
ourselves aboat tho quarrel which the very iromatkablo 


sequel of this incident has caused between tba chief mom* 
ing and the chief evening organ of the sapportm of the 
Government. The Daily N^a is unquestionably Justified 
in the interpretation it puts upon General SxonsLSFp's de¬ 
spatches. The exact itinerary and whereabouts of that 
officer during last week are points of not the very slightest 
importance. Tbo simple fact which is of importance is 
that, whereas he was said to bo recalled more than three 
weeks ago, be has not been recalled at all, and tW 
whereas it was announced that a stop was to be 
put to the operations in Central Asia, those operations 
have been allowed to mature in the complete submission 
and Bubjugation of .the Turkomans of the Akhal Tekke 
district. This is certainly patting a stop tp operations 
after a fashion; but it is the fashion of a man who, kneel¬ 
ing on his victim and promising to stop his operation^,, 
should give tho final squeeze, and then, getting up, placidly 
announce that those operations wore concluded. 

There is, therefore, absolutely no room for controversy 
as to tho facts of the case, as far as the value of the state¬ 
ment by Sir Charles Dileb is concerned. The Candahar 
division, quite innocently no doubt, was as much ob¬ 
tained by false pretences as the surrender of Potchefiitroom, 
or rather much more so ; for Commandant Cbonjb simply 
withheld the truth, while tho informant of Sir Gbarle| 
Dilke's informant volunteered falsehood. There is 
nothing in this, as wo have said, in the le^t calcu¬ 
lated to surprise cither those who know the antecedents 
of tho question or those who know its present state. Tbo 
actual annexation of tho country up to Annau is indeed 
not announced, though it is implied; but if it does not follow, 
it would be, to say the least, surprising. That tho 
Kusslan Government should, merely out of affection for 
tbo hPMUJO yeux of tbo English Government, surrender a 
hardly won, a long desired, and, in very obvious contin¬ 
gencies, a most valuable possession, would be one of those, 
“magnificent” acts of which the benighted foreigner has-*^ 
not hitherto realized the wisdom, though he doubtless 
admires them very much when they are committed by 
others. If Alexander III. commits it, be may be more 
than forgiven for the somewhat awkward use which he 
seems to have permitted to bo made of his name to suit 
the purposes of Mr. Gladstone’s Government. Sir Charles 
Dilke’s statement must have reached St. Petersburg 
by telegraph early in tho evening, and there wenld 
have been almost time for it to bo contradicted before tho 
House rose, while there would have been much more than 
time for a contradiction to have been made at the opening 
of tho second night of the debate. This, however, would 
have been equivalent to taking tho trade musket l^k—a 
thing which tho. true dealer never thinks of doing. Ho 
may, out of the abundance of his uprightness, caution the 
poor savage (just as Lord Hartington did) that the gpin 
is not exactly London proof; but this is more than enough, 
and a great deal more than can bo fairly expected. It is 
perfectly possible for the savage, as for the English mem. 
her of Parliament, to protect himself by a slight inquiry 
into facts, and if both prefer to accept the facts without 
inquiry, they must take the consequences. On the last 
night of the Session Mr. Gladstonb announced, with & 
proud jocularity, his opinion that honourable members 
opposite him ** must have had enough ” on the occasion 
of tho Afghan debate. In this parrtioular little incident it 
might seem to a casual observer that, not merely Mr. 
Gladstone's opponents, but bis supporters, had rather 
more than enough, at least in the way of worthlesa 
assurances. 

As, however, a Central Asian darkness—-the phrase 
may perhaps bo suggested as a useful variation on the 
hackneyed connexion of darkness with Egypt—seems to 
r^st bn not a few of the advisers of tho piwlio as to what 
actnallj has happened, it may be well once more, and in a 
veiy few words, to (loint out wbat General SkobelbffV 
announcement that his operations are ended really means. 
To the Times this anxionncement means the ** abatemout 
“ of anxiety,” if it be not a possible sulgeot for actual 
“ rejoicing.’' Unfortunately, the reasons for this are 
given. So long, it [seems, as operations went on, it was 
possible to believe that an advance on Merv, and a con- 
soqnent menace to Herat, was intended. How that 
operations have ceased, the fear ol snob a menace isn 
of course, removed. The writer apparently- does not' 
know that it is no more necessary for a Bussian gefiei^l 
bolding what the HusBians hold, and desirous oT'going 
to Herat, to go to Merv, than it would be necessary.. 
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4 Itedb, ^eral.holding Antwerp, ;and desirous of 
gbh\g l^ndoii, to go to Brest. The shbmission of the 
Akihal^eKk^, if jt is attended aotnal ocjcapation of thur 

irbole cbnhfOT, Ixring^ the BasBiaDs withiii a march or two 
of tW^ilhar oh ww Herat stands, and! (which is mo];e 
iiitportaht) t6 the* border bf a fertile. frontier district of 
Pen^ythtbngh which the road ip Herat by Sarakha is 
easy, trbll Traxehe^, well provisioned/ and totally free from 
'any hJcelihopd of'resistance by independent tribes. 
which is in the last degree improbable—such actual occn- 
patioh does 'not take place, the submission still, 
oonirerts the 'warlike nation which has so long barred the 
Csjipian road' to India into friends and dependents of 
Hnssia. It is open to any one, therefore, to say that tho 
) tfareatenihg of Herat is a matter' 6f no importance to 
England; it is ^en to no ono to say that the cessa¬ 
tion of General Bkobeleff’s operations does away with 
all menace to Hemt. General SkobelIeff has ceased 
"^operatii^ simply because his work in this direction is 
done. . The other claw of tho vice 'which Paskie witch’s’ 
oonqnestfi fixed half a century ago on the North-'Worit 
<jf Portia is now firmly gripping the North-East. Tho 
Tnrkoman Steppes are bridged; the Turkoman spirit 
%H)ken> ' It is true that the Bus'sians have not yet 
gone to Merv, but as everybody who has tho slightest 
acquaintance with the subject knows, and as not one in 
ten of the persons who write about that subject seems 
to know, in order to go to Herat they have no need 
■to go there. Merv is on the road to Herat from Khiva 
-and the North, it is not on the road to it from Tchikislar 
and tho West. If somebody would sncceod in convincing 
.our modem Dnkes of Newcastle of the fact that Cape 
Breton is an island, ho would do a very good deed. We 
almost despair of performing the feat, but it is at least 
worth while onco more to attempt it. Tlicro is no need 
' ihoro to discuss the endless questions of Russian designs on 
India, of the best way of meeting those designs, of tho im¬ 
portance of this place or that place as a bulwark. Thedesigiis 
•of Rnssia may be as virtuous as the statements she permits 
to be made about her by Sir Chaiiles Djlke are inaccurate ; 
it may be physically impossible for her to cross Afghan¬ 
istan ; the Indus may be tho natural and impregnable fosse 
of the peninsnla. Let it all be so for tho present. But at 
least do not let ns bo told, because General Skobelepf 
■says his ‘operations are at an end, that the Russians 
are not within striking distance of Herat; because 
he is not going to Merv, tliat he is nowhere near Afghan¬ 
istan. Tho exact contrary is tho case. Unless tho Russians 
relinquish the entire Akhal Tekke oasis, of which, as it 
nppears, they have accepted the submission; unless the 
^.hiefs who have just sworn allegiance to the EjiFSiioii are 
released from that allegiance; everything of importance 
that they set out to gain in this <piarter when they dreaded 
*our attack in Europe has been gained by them, and every 
real obstacle Which barred their course to Herat has been 
removed. 


THE STATE OF PARTIES. 

A t the end of the first year of his Administration Mr. 

Gladstone may console himself for some disappoint¬ 
ments by observing that his majority in the House of j 
•Commons, and pei^nps in tho constituencies, is still un- 
ampaired. Daring the present Session he has scarcely 
found it necessary to make any demand on tho fidelity of 
bis followers. Almost all of them voted for tbo Govern¬ 
ment through the long and tiresome struggle wdtb the 
knot of obstrnctive Irish members; and a little section 
which objected to any measure for enforcing the law in 
Ireland did the Minister the service of retaining within 
liis political connexion the extreme democratic faction out 
of doors. In the contests to which the Government 
is pledged the late seceders will be the most zealous 
adhelrentB of Mr. Gladstone. The representatives of 
the landless classes will eagerly concur in proposals 
for limiting the freedom of disposal of real property, 
and for increasing the tax on successions. The same 
members will unanimously approve the extension of 
household snSrage to counties, in tbo ■well-founded con¬ 
fidence that the now-comers will swell the ranks of 
dejnocratitJ agitation. Many Liberal members probably 
regard with unqualified dislike tho tasks which neverthe¬ 
less await them; bat they fear their constituents; and 
there has hitherto been no occasion for a schism., Since 


' tho meeting of Parliament there lias been but one strict 
iJjarty division; and tho issue on which it wm taken 
offered no temptation to a broach of discipline. 
But few members could affect to hold independent 
opinions on the rotontion of Candahar; and it was 
easy to throw thtf responsibility of a decision on 
Iiord Haktington and his oolleagnes. In questions 
of military expediency, or of Indian policy, it would 
be practically impossible for the House of Commons to 
reverse tho decision of the Government. It is possible 
that the minority may not have regardcjd with nnmixed 
regret tho certainty that it would be defeated. Accord¬ 
ingly, both parties stood by their colours, v,rith the result 
of showing that tbo balance of power has not materially 
shifted since the general election. 

That a disruption of tho I-^iboral party impends in the 
not distant future is nevertheless almost too certain to be 
annonneod as a conjecture. No judicious supporter of 
existing institutions will desire to precipitate an almost 
inevitable socossion. Tho party whicli may conveniently 
bo' designated by tho almost oRsolcto name of 'W'big 
bus done great service to tho country both in tho pro¬ 
motion of beneficial changes and iii the restraint which it 
has long imposed on the zeal of more hasty reformers. It 
is a still greater merit of the Whig aristocracy that they 
have prevented the dangerous coincidence of political 
party fines with social divisions. Tho Liberal magnate 
renders tho same service to the public good at ouo end of 
tho scale which is supposed by those who believe in his 
cxistenoo to bo performed at tho other extremity by tho 
Conservative working-man. The Whigs were tlie natural 
loaders of the great body of moderate Liberals who 
considered constitutional and legislative iuiprovemoiits 
as expedient, both on account of their direct opera¬ 
tion aud as the best security against revolutionary 
moasureH. As long as political contests turned on tho 
removal of restrictions and on the gradual and limited 
increase of popular power, there was room for a 
party of W'higs or of moderate Liberals. When property 
' is threatened, and when tho absolute supremacy of nnm- • 
bers is likoly to be established, it becomes every day more 
diificult for the best section of the Liberal party tO share 
in tho movement. Tho most remarkable imlication of the 
uneasiness felt by Mr. Gladstone’s moderate supporters 
WTis to be found in tho division of tho House of Lords 
on last year’s Disturbance Bill. The measure, though it 
w'UB zealously pressed by the Government, would have 
been defeated by a majority of Libefals, if the Conserva¬ 
tives had ‘abstained from voting. Two of the most 
eminent supporters of the Bill, tho Duke of Argyll and 
Lord Deriu', delivered powerful arguments against its prin¬ 
ciple, while they justified or excused their votes in its favour 
by reasons of immediate and temporary convenience. Both of 
them may, perhaps unconsciousiy, have been iufiuencod by 
political motives. Lord Deuby was probably unwilling to 
vote on tho first opportunity against tho party to which he 
had openly, if not o.stcntatiou8ly, proclaimed his adhesion 
at the general election. The Duke of Augyll might well 
bo excused if ho placed some strain on his convictions foi 
tho purpose of avoiding or postponing his separation from 
his colloagiios and his leader. 

Tho painful sncrifico of personal feeling and of political 
prospects can now be no longer deferred. A sincere be¬ 
liever in economic science, or rather in its fundamental 
assumption, has found it impossible to support a measure 
which, as ho said, places ownership in commission or 
abeyance. Tho objection was, ho added, faudainontal in 
its character, and it afl^jcts more or loss directly several 
of the loading proposals of the Government. Although 
the Irish Land Bill, like tho less violent measure of 1870, 
is jiistifiod on tbo ground of exceptional circumstances, 
Radical politician.^ loudly declare that the sumo principle 
is to bo applied to England and Scotland, It may be added 
that other kinds of property are seriously tlireatened. 
Several witnesses before the Committco on railway rates 
have* boldly expressed tho opinion that the Parliamentary 
tariffs of Railway Com])anieB ought to bo summarily reduced. 
The Duke of Akgyll is only the first of many who will 
drop out of the mnks of tho party during the accele¬ 
rated progress of innovation. Of all 3 llr. GL\i>sroN!.'s 
followers, tho Duke of Argyll has been perhiip.s tlie most 
cordial and most faithfal. In Lord Palmej:sion'.^ d.iys, it 
was known that Mr. Gladstone’s infiuence in tho Cabinet 
hod little proportion to tbo weight which he already 
possoBSod in the House of Commons and the coautrv. In 
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his frequent differences with his colleagnes, he was believed 
to have no supporter but the Duke of Auotll. At a later 
period the Dokk concurred without any public display of 
reluotanoo in the swooping measures of Mr. Gladstone’s 
first Administration, including the Irish Land Bill of 
1870. The impetuous leader of the Liberal party has 
cause for serious refleotiou in a separation which is un» 
doubtedly painful to both. 

Hath he k> long held on with me nntired,' 

And doth ho now take breath ? 

The remaining members of the Cabinet have persuaded 
themselves that the anomalies which some of them cannot 
but fully recognise must be overlooked under the pressure 
of urgent necessity. If the Laud Bill passes without 
matet^ change, tlio theories which it involves will soon 
find fresh application. 

The appointment of Lord Cablingford to fill the vacancy 
in the Cabinet is natural and judicious. No member of 
the Government will be better qualified to aid in tho 
Ministerial deliberations which will coiucido with the 
discussion in the Ilonso of Commons; and probably Lord 
Cablinqford will take a prominent part in the House of 
Lords debates. Tho Loro Changellou, to whom the con¬ 
duct of the measure will probably be entrusted, will be the 
better able to conciliate the peers becanse ho will sym¬ 
pathize with many of their scruples and objections. Lord 
Cablingford, who knows Ireland better, belonging himself 
to a family of landowners, will command attention when ho 
explains the reasons which induce many members of his 
own class to welcome almost any settlement of a dangerous 
controversy. Mr. Gladstone himself has perhaps been 
actuated by a desire to save something for the landowners 
as well as by anxiety to satisfy popular demands. Tho 
Duke of Argyll resigned becanse he thought suppression 
of freedom of contract injurious both to landlord and 
tenant. Lord Carlingfobd accepts offico iti the pcrsufiBiou 
that an arbitrary compromise is better than a continuance 
of agrarian agitation. As it was said of the Peace of 
Amiens, nobody can bo proud of the settlement, but some 
may perhaps be glad, it is not to bo expected that any 
Liberal member of the House of Commons will follow 
the example of tho Hake of Argyll by dissenting from 
the Land Bill. As long as it is the subject of debate 
the majority will bo unbroken, though some members 
of tho pott^ faction which opposed the Protection 
Bill may afreet to regret the absence of still more 
stringent provisions for tho spoliation of landowners. 
Even Mr. Parnell’i followers will shrink from the re¬ 
sponsibility of rejecting large concossions, though they 
will reserve to themselves the right of demanding more 
hereafter. The most anxious period of the Session 
will anivo when the Bill is introducod into the House of 
Lords. Tho guidauco under which tho former Land Bill 
and the Irish Church Bill were ^allowed to pass into law 
will be unfortunately suspended or withdrawn. It may be 
hoped that those who remain will follow tho precedents 
of 1869 and 1870. There is no hopo of substituting a more 
moderate measure for the Ministerial Bill; and the delay 
of a year would be probably attended with violence and 
anarchy. Even in Lord Derby’s cynical and impolitic con¬ 
fessions of tho inability of the House of Lord# to resist 
popular demands, there is an element of troth which de¬ 
serves consideration, though it may be presented in a dis¬ 
tasteful form. 


THE BANKRUPTCY BILL. 

S ession after Session we have been told by the 
Government of tho day, and year after year we have 
been told by all persons practically acquainted with trade, 
that the existing Bankruptcy law is a disgrace to the 
country, and gives rise to almost incredible scandals. 
Every year some solemn attempt has been made to remedy 
the evil, and every year has witnessed a new failure iu 
legislation. Now Mr. Chauberlain has made a new at¬ 
tempt. Ho has once more told us the old stories of fraud 
and misconduct. It is impossible they should move us 
much, for we have heard them so often before. The 
tidings of a new Bankruptcy Bill no longer rouse in us 
indignation, bat only a monrnfnl wonder whether one 
more failnre is or is not to be put on the long list. This 
time there is a slight gleam of new hope. It looks as if 
the Bill might possibly be seriously meant, and as if it 
might be really got through Parliament. This is not 


becanse the Bill is a better BUI than its predeosseors* It 
may be a better Bill or it may u6t; but its merits have 
scarcely anything to do with its prospects. It is simply 
because Mr. Chamberlain brings it in that it has a 
chance of success. Lord Cairns did his veiy best to reform 
the bankruptcy law, and no one could have been a better 
judge as to how it ought to he reformed* Lord CAWNa 
knows law, he knows busmess, and ho has plenty of 
courage. He was exactly the man to draft a Bankruptcy 
Bill, but he was not tho man to carry it. No one in the 
House of Lords can carry such a Bill. To carry it there 
is needed some one who can not only bring it before the 
House of Commons, but make the House of Commons 
attend to it; and it is very difficult to got the House of 
Commons io attend to a matter so oomplicated and bo 
uninteresting, and with which most men are so unfamiliar; 
as bankruptcy. It is impossible to say that Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain will get a chance this Session of making the House 
attend to his Bill; but it may be safely said that, if Mr.. 
Chamberlain gets a chance, ho will make the^ House 
attend to it. This Bill has prospects which other' Bank- 
rnptcy Bills have not had, because it is in the bands of a 
pushing man, and his first and best chance of pushing him¬ 
self is to carry this Bill. Ho has an opportunity of showings 
what is in him, and of justifying his very rapid rise 
iu the ranks of his party. And what very greatly 
improves tho prospects of tho Bill is that he is not the 
sort of man to let his colleagues smother hia Bill if he 
can help it. Tho harmony of the Cabinet would be brokou 
if a Bill brought iu by Mr. Chamberlain, associated with 
his name, justifying his advancoment, and opening for 
him an avenue to fame, was suflercd to die the easy death 
of a Vaccination Bill. It has often boon a subject of con¬ 
troversy whether wo ought to think most of men or of 
moasuros. The dispute is an idle one in these days, bo- 
canso wo have found out that there are no such things as 
measures without muu. A Bill may be the embodiment 
of human wisdom on tho subject with which it deals, but 
whether it is born to dio' or to live depends entirely on* 
tho hands in which it is placed. This Bankruptcy Bill 
differs from other Bankruptcy Bills of recent years, be¬ 
cause it alone seems born to live. 

Tbore are two loading evils in our present bankruptcy 
system. Every one admits them and every one doplorca 
them. They are easy to specify and not very difficult to deal 
with. Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill goes far to remedy them, but 
so has every Bankruptcy Bill which has been proposed since- 
the greatness of those evils was brought to light. Under 
the present system the wrong kind of persons are made 
trustees; when they are made, they behave in the wrong 
way ; and, what is peculiarly aggravating, they make 
enormous sums of money out of their misbehaviour. They 
are appointed by collusion, they manage the estate only to 
rob it, and they keep their plunder, enjoy it, and spend it 
without over being brought to account for what they have 
done. Every ouo who knows anything of bankruptcy 
knows how it has happened that such an absurd 
state of things has come into existence. The Bill 
of 1869 proceeded on the assumption that the trus¬ 
tee would be an active and important creditor, whoso 
only thought would bo how to got in all that could be got 
in for himself and tho other creditors. In practice it haa 
been found that active and important creditors will not 
trouble themselves about the estates those bankrupt 
debtors. Thoy write off tho debt as bad and havo 
done with it. As the creditors will not interest themselvea 
in the matter, tho bankrupt has it all his own way. In 
his hour of distress he has one supreme consolation. Ho 
lias a lucrative piece of patronage in his gift, and he gives 
it to the man who can best give him what ho wants in 
return'-^ comforiablo, speedy, and honourable white¬ 
washing. Tho trustee starts tho bankrupt clear; and 
the bankrupt, who has done with his old estate, pre¬ 
fers his useful friend to his creditors, and presents 
him with tho estate. The chief aims of a Bankruptcy 
Bill are, therefore, to spoil this game, to keep a tight 
hold over the trustee, and to make the path to wnitewasb- 
iug straight and narrow. Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill has several 
ingenious provisions for turning the trustee’s bed of roses 
into a bed of thorns. Before the trustee is appointed, an 
official is to take charge of tho estate for a time long enough 
to give him a fair idea of the mode in which a trustee who 
meant to rob would set to work.' The Court is to control 
the choice of tho trustee. The payment of the trustee is 
to be made according to a schedule, and all the trustee 
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Mlues 19 to be paid into the Bank of England. Watobed 
by an official who has been behind the scenes, always liable, 
to be removed, paid a pittance, and divested of his money, 
the trustee of the fntnre will, it most be owned, be entirely 
different from the trustee of the past and present. 

The bankrupt is to bo taken care of; that is, his past 
conduct is to TO scrutinized, and if necessary punished, by 
a body of watchful officials, who in London will be under 
the sapervision of a new first-olasB judge, full of 
commercial law and a member of the High Court. That 
tbo trustee and the bankrupt will be well looked after 
under Mr. Chamdkrlain's Bill is incontestable, bat so 
they would have been under the scheme elaborated 
by Lord Cairns. What is really now in Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain's scheme is that this wholesome supervision is to 
be exercised by an army of officials, and these officials 
are to be appointed or guided by the Board of Trade. 
Very much offioialism, and that officialism commercial, 
not legal, is Mr. Chambeklain’s contribution to the novelties 
of bankruptcy law. Under liis scheme the penetrating 
power of officialism will bo very groat. Nominally it is 
only of very small estates that officials arc to take perma¬ 
nent charge, a trnstue being supposed to bo appointed for 
larger estates. But who will want to be a i^rnstoe ? A 
serious creditor who 'oven now prefers to write off his 
loss is not likely to bo tempted to activity by the prospect 
of being watched at every turn, humbly paid, and made to 
pay over and account for every penny. A friend of the 
bankrupt will have no opportunity of befriending him by 
accepting the office. No one who is otherwise busy will 
think of encumbering himself with a thankless burden. 
Thu trustees will be ontsiders, who take to a calling 
that promises them an honest, but anxious and 
humble, livelihood. They will bo like so many 
more officials, and it is not obvious why tbo 
creditors should trouble themselves to appoint a 
semi-official outsider as trustee rather than retain in 
office the official who would look exactly like his twin 
brother. Thus the end and beginning of Mr. Guamder- 
lain's Bill i.s officialism. This used to bo the basis of 
bankruptcy in old times, and it was abandoned because it 
was found that, under tbo reign of officialism, nothing 
moved forward. The system of checks and conntor-chocks 
was so admirable that the macbiucry refused to go at all. 
Mr. CuAMDKRLAiN replics that this was because the secret 
of the true moiivo-force had not been discovered. The 
propulsive powers of the Board of Trade had not boon 
demonstrated. The Board of Trade is so full of life and 
movement that it can make others live and move. And if 
it is asked how wo are to know that this is so, and how wo 
aro to satisfy ourselves that this particular Government 
office is so unlike other Government offices, memory must 
take ns back to the days of Mr. Plimsoll. That agitated 
person, wlien bis mind was rent by the thought of an 
over-loaded vessel being suddenly sent to sea, proved 
practically that it was possible to ring up the Board of 
Trade in the middle of tho night. This recollection ought 
to cheer creditors, and they may feel less dread of the 
procrastination of officialism if they can but rely on 
making Mr. Chamberlain or his sacecssors turn out of bod 
in case tho assets of a bankrupt are not being properly got 
in or distributed. 


, FRANCE AND TUNIS. 

HE debate in the French Chambers on tho Tnnis 
expedition was of so very poor and party a character 
that it could not pcssibly throw any light on the intentions 
of the French Government or the wishes of the French 
people. It was a mere railing of Bonapartists against 
Bopnblicaus; and when the Bonapartist protested that ho 
could not bear tho thought of a new Mexican expedition for 
the sake of new sections, tho comedy of political hypocrisy 
could go no further. M. Jules Ferry stated that the object 
of tho expedition was to punish tho Kronmirs, and also to 
take snob farther measures as tho safety of Algeria might 
seem to demand. Tho Chamber, confiding in tho prudence 
and the energy of tho Government, passed to the order of 
the day. The m^ority of the Chamber, in other language, 
trusted that tho Government would not get France into a 
scrape, but also trusted that the Government would not 
put rVanoe to the expense of a costly expedition without 
being able to show somothing for the money. All the 
world finds it very natural and very innocent in Franco to 


pnt down the Kronmirs if she thinks it worth her while 
to do so. They are very disagreeable neighbours to the 
French in Algeria; they have committed an outrage de¬ 
serving exemplaiy punishment; and, as the Bet most 
certainly could not put them down if he would, and would 
not if he could, France is at perfect liberty to act for her¬ 
self. It may cost Franco some little trouble to do the 
work she has takenion her, for the Kronmirs arc only one 
of the wild tribes occupying the borderland between 
Algeria and Tunis; and tbo French, in attacking 
one of these tribes, will probably find it both ne¬ 
cessary and convenient to attack all. Tho country 
is wild and difficult, and it is only os it nears 
the sea that it has any value as a possession. But, 
whether it is worth having or not in itself, it may be 
expected that Franco will feel obliged to ^ke it. It is 
always difficult to keep wild tribes down by inflicting 
on them casual punishment. It is still more difficult in 
this case to have any assurance that tho borderland will not 
bo tho cause of endless quarrels between Franco and the 
Bet, unless Franco brings him into permanent subjection; 
and, lastly, Franco bas had granted to her, and will insist 
on keeping, an easy lino of communication between Algeria 
and the capital of Tunis, and this line neoessarily 
asses through the borderland. The annexation of the 
orderland will no doubt cost a considerable amount 
of money; it may cost as much or more not to 
annex it; and the French Government will have 
to decide on which side the balance of advantage lies. 
When the tribes aro put down and their territory annexed, 
or not annexed, as France may decide, tho turn of tbo 
Bet will come. At first tho Bet thought that be might 
do exactly as he pleased. He felt sure that either Europe 
would combine to warn France not to meddle in his affitirs, 
or that, if ho wai^tod to offer active opposition to France, 
bo would have tho support of at least one European 
friend. An Italian army protecting him by land and an 
English fleet protecting him by sea was tho beautiful 
dream which the Bey cherished when he first had 
to consider what ho wonid do. He fonnd that no 
English iluet and no Italian army would come to his 
help. Ho was summoned by Fitinco to send troops to 
assist in the work of putting down tho Kronmirs. What 
ho might perhaps have liked to do was to send tho tiny 
force he commands to help tho Kronmirs. But this, when 
left to his own rcsourcos, he had not dared to do. He has 
therefore chosen one of those halfway courses which com¬ 
mend themselves to feeble minds or feeble sovereigns. He 
has despatched a small body of troops to the frontier. 
They are to go there as slowly as possible, and when they 
get there they are to look on, assisting neither Franco nor 
tho Kronmirs. Tho probable end will be that France, 
when it has given tho Kronmirs tho lesson they need, will 
call him to account. 

When the Bey is called to account, and, in the language 
of M, Jules Ferry, suoh moa.sures aro taken with regard to 
him as tho interests of Algeria demand, the qaostion may 
arise whether tho limit of these measures is to bo solely 
the good fionse of Franco, or whether they aro to be 
bounded by the supervising influence of other Powers. 
Mysterious rumours have been afloat that, at any rate,. 
England could not bo one of these Powers, as she was 
bound by a socrot compact with France to lot her do in 
Tnnis whatever she might think fit. Lord Salisbury was 
said to have pledged England to this effect, and to have 
pledged her so solemnly and so tightly that there 
was no escape from tho engagement. There were, how¬ 
ever, two things to bo observed as to this reported 
convention. In tho first place. Lord Salibbuky, who 
most have known what he had said and written, 
perRistoutly denied that he had over made any such en¬ 
gagement. In the next place, tho present Government, 
having looked into tho matter, and being in possession of 
the secrets of tho Foreign Office, wore clearly of opinion 
that England had not been committed. They felt free to 
act as they thought best, and anihorized the Italian Primk 
Minister to say that they wore not in any way fettered. 
Tho Paris Correspondent of the Times took this as a kind 
of challenge to himself. Lord Salisbury and Sir Charles 
U iLKE and Signor Cairoli all seemed to have forgotten 
him. Ho would show them that ho was not to be over¬ 
looked. Ho know the great secret, and oonld tell it to the 
world. Accordingly, he published a reproduction of a letter 
from Lord Salisbury to M. Waudington written in 1878. Ho 
had only ODoe seen the letter a long time ago, but his faith- 
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ftil ineitioiy enabled him to git'O it wordfbr ^ord. ItaiMMiiA 
a YCin improper thiag that a confidential despatch firoxn 
the English Foreign Office should 1 ^ eommmiioated to a 
newspaper Correspbndeut, and that ii ehonld be so com- 
mnnicated that he feels at libeirty to publish it to the 
world at any time, near or distant, when be fancies its pro¬ 
duction would do him credit. Bu^ although it is ex¬ 
tremely improper that the Correspondent should have been 
in a position to publish this letter, it is not altogether 
inconvenient that it should have' been pnbllsbod jnst 
now. It BomotimcB saves trouble to got rid of a mare's 
nest once for all. If the Correspondent’s memory serves 
him, Lord SALisnoRY wrote in 1878, repeating the substance 
of a conversation held at Berlin, that England had not 
any special interests in Tunis which would lead her to 
watch with jealousy that growing influence of France 
which naturally arose from the possession of Algeria; and 
that, even if the Government of the Bet foil, the attitude 
of England would not be changed. Subsequently Lord 
Salisduut wrote to the Bet, strongly urging hf% not to 
give France any good ground of offence. Lord SAListtaRT 
ovidently meant, what was perfectly true, that England 
has no special interests iti Tunis, as she has in Egypt, to 
mako her claim an equal right with France to approach the 
Bey in that peculiar manner in which all European Powers 
approach the Porte, and every vassal of the Porte, when 
they want to get anything done. If France, in the 
protection of its legitimate interests, found it ne- 
ooBsury to do what both Powers did a littio later 
in Egypt, and bring about the full of the Bet’s Go- 
rernmout, England would no more interfere to save the 
Bey than Germany or Austria did to save the Khediyb. 
Tlicro was not a word said about .annexation, or about 
what was to be the final form of French influence. Lord 
Salisbury was not invited to discuss, and did not discuss^ 
any such remote contingencies. All he was asked to say 
was, whether England claimed any fecial interests in 
Tunis which would mako her consider French interference 
in Tunis as directed against her; and Lord Salisbury 
being asked the question, and wishing to oblige the French 
Government, answered, v/ith perfect accuracy, that England 
had special interests. It would have been as much 
open to him the next day as it is to Lord Granville 
now to point out to France, if Franco was about 
to take any decisive step, that the moment was not a 
right one, or that what was proposed was liable to mis* 
construction, or that it would lay France open to great 
cmbarrassnientB in the future. 

Italy has chosen a carious, but characteristic, manner of 
getting out of the difiiculty in which she was placed by 
the impossibility of her doing anything, and by the national 
passion demanding that something should have been done. 
A Hinisterial crisis worked ofl' the excitement of the mo¬ 
ment, and Signor Cairoli fell for not having done something 
which none of his opponents cbnld explain to him. 
He asked for explanations from Franco, and was told that 
France was going to punish the Kroumirs, and that this 
was her business, and not the business of Italy. Ho asked 
for explanations from England, and was told that England 
was quite free to make any recommendations to France 
that she thought advisable. There was nothing more to 
be done. But the Italians were in that state of n^vous 
irritation in which men cannot settle down into peaceful, 
ness unless they have hurt some one. They looked out 
for some one to hurt; Signor Cairoli was in tho way, 
and so they hurt him. They were like sportsmen 
wiio have had a long tramp and have found 
nothing to shoot abroad, and so determined to close 
a day of idleness and annoyance by killing a tame 
rabbit at home. It does not seem much of a triumph; 
bnt, before wo condemn or ridicule tho Italians, wo 
may remember how very near a parallel wo offered 
when wesacrificGd Lord Palmerston in order- to work 
off our indignation at the French colonels. As it 
happens, tho Italians have gained in an unexpected way 
by displacing Signor Cairoli. There is no possible Govern¬ 
ment to take his place. There is no one to criticise, to 
remonstrate, or to combine while France is acting. 
No one can bo blamed for doing, or not doing, this 
or that, for there is no one to blame. Meanwhile, 
the French have had time to reflect over what they 
are doing, and the more they look at it, the less 
they like it. They see the pitfall they are digging 
for themRelves by becoming too much of an Amean 
powtTf They are beginning to talk of the annexation of 


as if it had never been prbposedhyiMiy bntlimatioa; 
Their viewe of a proteotomte are getti^-gradnallyminora 
and more modest. The good iense and peritaps it may be 
added, the nervousness of the French are the best aafe^ 
guards against the execution of wild and dangerous 
schemes. They even like the wofk of punishing the 
Kroumirs less than they did. To that» however, th^ are 
committed, and that th^ must carry out. Bnt they m 
addressing themselves to their task in a firame of mind 
which is calculated to relieve the apprehensions of those 
who fencied that France was about to sot on foot a new 
reign of trouble and disturbance. 


ARMY DISCIPLINE. 

T he Lords brought the first pari of the Session to a 
close with the moan which in ordinary years is not heard 
until August is nigh at hand. It must be admitted, how¬ 
ever, that there was some ground for this partionlar com¬ 
plaint. When they are asked to sit on a Wednesday in 
April, they naturally feel that they are being hurried. 
Moreover, the question was one on which they had an un¬ 
usually good right not to be harried. A House which, as 
Lord Cuelmseoud pointed out, has in it so many officers, 
including tho Commander-In-Chief, ought to bo given a 
littio time for discussing a Bill which gravely affects the 
maintenance of discipline in the army. It may be observed, 
however, that their lordships were nob specially anxious to 
make the most of the time actually allowed them. Lord 
Stbatheden and Camfbell showed a well-founded sense of 
the difficulty of keeping a House beyond dinner-time, 
when he suggested that on the day when the Bill was 
to be put through Committee they should meet at 
four o’clock instead of five. As all the Opposi¬ 
tion leaders were away, it was held impossible to tako 
this course, thoro being seemingly no reasonable ground 
for believing that peers who are not present at debater 
read the morning papers, or have any recognized means of 
learning wliat takes place in their own House. When the 
day came, however, it turned out that they had time, not 
only to pass tho Army Discipline Bill through Committee, 
and road it a third time; but to discuss at some length throe 
other questions, and get away, after all, by twenty minutes 
to eight. It appears, therefore, that the military element 
in tho House either had not very much to say or was 
content not to say it. 

On the whole, perhaps, it was best not to debate the 
Army Discipline Bill at greater length. When the House 
of Commons makes up its mind to abolish flogging against 
tho opinion of military exports, there is no way of pre¬ 
venting it. Lord Denman, indeed, moved an amendment by 
which flogging would have been retained, and even tried to 
tempt tho Hon so to adopt it by the prospect of a con¬ 
ference. But even a conference seems to have lost its 
charms. Perhaps the formalities which accompany it 
have too plainly ceased to be anything but formalities to 
be any longer pleasant to go through. The real state of 
tho case was described by the Duke of Cambridge with 
that cynical common-sense which sometimes characterizes 
tho speeches of Royal personages. The Commandbb-in- 
Chief is equally convinced of tlm impossibility of finding 
a substitute for flogging and of the impossibility of con¬ 
tinuing to flog. He knows of no other means of dealing 
with bad characters in a snmmary and effective manner; 
bat at the same time he sees that there is ** a strong public 
“ feeling against the nse of the lash,’* and that being so, ho 
thinks it best to try to find a substitute for it. It is a curious 
tribute to Mr. Childers's new punishments that in neither 
House have they been thought worthy of serious discus¬ 
sion. Tho truth probably is that no one believes that they 
will ever be inflicted. War cannot go on if one half tho 
army is to bo employed in guarding the other half. The 
Commander-in-Chiep did not even pay them the compli- 
ment of a passing mention. He treated the discovery of 
a substitute for flog-ging os an event altogether future. 
What will happen will probably bo something of this kind. 
Tho discipline of tho army when in the field will get worse 
and worse, until at length it becomes so l^d as seriously 
to impair the efficiency of the force and imperii the 
chances of ultimate success. If a Feaolute and capable 
oflicGr is then in command, be will restore flagging, and 
take tho consequences. No doubt if be is defeated, tbose 
consequences will bo unpleasant. He wilt .Bq censured by. 
the military authorities, bo debarred from all cbance of 
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fdtnre employment, aod perhaps be subjected to prosecn-* 
tions for attMnlt on the part of the men whom he has 
flogged. Yiotory, on tho other hand, will hold him 
hari^ess against these dangers. If Sir Frederick 
Bobertb had fonnd it necessary to resort to flogging i 
on the' march from Gabnl to Candabar, it is not 
likely that ipnoh would have been heard of it when 
he came home. An instance of this kind is given 
in the Times of Tuesday. We there learn that when 
Standerton was beBiogeu by the Boers iMTajor Hontagu 
fonnd it neoessaxy at tlie outset to nse the cat on occa- 
** sion; bnt when the men fonnd that they had a master- 

hand over them oil went smoothly and well. Tho strictest 
** disoipline was maintained, and all co-operated in this 
“ most gallant defence.’* It wonld bo interesting to know 
Hajor Montagu’s opinion os to how things wonld have 
Mxie if the masterhand had not had tho cat within reach. 
If, on the other hand, the oflicer in command is not rcso- 
Inte and capable, he will go on with tho iiiadcquakt 
punishments which he is permitted to inflict until such 
time as his demonstrated unfitness for his post brings 
about his recall. Unfortunately this recall may not ho 
determined on until the time for averting disaster has 
passed away. 

There is, indeed, another possibility, and that is, that 
officers will resort to penalties which arc really cruel, 
though in form they do not go beyond tho proscribed 
limits of punishment. Even tL(? absurd provisions about 
making a man move after a hor.se or a waggon at a walk¬ 
ing pace, or cany extra burdens, or sit in irons, miglit 
easily be carried out in a way which would cause aenfo 
suffering. If a man is tied to a horse of an uncertain 
temper, ho may never bo forced to go beyond a walking 
pace; but he may take every step in terror of his life. 
If a man is fastened to a waggon, the soldiers in 
charge of it may havo no instniclions as to noticing 
his stumbles, and on bad gronnd ho may easily fall 
and bo dragged some distance) before it suits thorn to make 
tho discovery. It is not likoly perhaps tliat discipline of 
this kind will be resorletl lo in the English army, but it 
is said to be not unknown in other annie.s, and when great 
things have to bo done with bad instniuionts, even English 
officers may bo indunerl to try esporiments to whicli, in 
cold blood, they would never iv.^ort. Unfortunately, if this 
should happen, the additional hulTerIng caused will fall,on 
the wrong men. The bad characters of the army will not 
have clamoured for tho abolition of flogging, but it will 
bo they who will pay the penalty. The persons who ought 
to bear the extra pain are the hniimuitarians who havo 
insisted on superseding a panislimeut whieli, a.s adminis¬ 
tered of late years, was not cruol, by punishments which, 
if they are to be ofFective ut nil, must be made cruel. It 
would have gi’eatly tcndcil to tho diffusion of sound 
opinion on this question if the opponent-s of flogging could 
have been tied for a few minutes to a kicking horso, or 
put in irons which are acciileiitally a little tight, or made 
to carry a cannon ball or,two uiuler an unnsually broiling 
sun, with a guard with fixed bayonefs charged to take caro 
that tho prisoner does xiot loiter on the road. 

For some months to come it will remain quite un. 
certain whether any 6nh.si.itato for flogging is to bo 
provided, or whether, when a crime hitherto punish¬ 
able with flogging has been committed, tho offender will 
be left to public opinion, or to his own conscience, or to 
some other imaginary sanction. The new rales cannot, it 
seems, be framed in two months, since ** communications 
“ will have to be sent to officers abroad in order to 
** ascertain their opinion os to the best Bubstitntes for 
** corporal punishment.” It turns oat, therefore, that the 
Government have done away with flogging, not when, but 
before, they have satisfied themselves that it is possible to 
find something to put in its place. It would have been 
more decent it' Mr. Guilders had wailed until theso com- 
mnnioatioDS from officers abroad had boon received, it 
would have been more frank if ho had admitted that tho 
Government were going to abolish flogging whether a 
substitute was found for it or not. It is plain, from what 
has been said about tho new rules, that the military 
autbor.'ties are not in the least satisfied that irons, or 
tying to the cart’s tail, or carrying heavy; extra weights, 
or any other of tho puiiisliments which, by a pleasing 
fiction, are supposed not to degrade ” those on whom 
they ate inflicted, will answer the nurposo hitherto served 
by the cat. These proposals merely indicate the direction 
which, as at present advised, they intend their researches 


to take. In the meantime the mischief is to be done on the 
chauce that some day or other a remedy may bo found for 
it. The Radicals want a plaything, and the discipline of 
the army must at once be put into their innocent hands. 


AMERICAN POLITICS. 

R. GARFIELD has found by early cxperienco, or 
perhaps ho already know, that the President’s chair 
is not a bod of roses. It is truo ibat he has no tragic 
reverses to apprehend, for the actual injury to publio 
inteirests and the inconvenience to himsolf are not of an 
overwhelming character; bnt it is mortifying to come 
into immediate collision with the checks and drawbacks 
which limit the opportunities of a great position. As a 
veteran manager of elections and political combinations, 
Mr. Garfield is probably not taken by surprise. Jf he 
hoped to bo independent of allies and rivuI.M, ho only shares 
tho disappointment which awaited many of his pro- 
decoBsors on thoir accession to uffico. General Grant, 
after his first election, was compelled to dispense with 
the services of tho Ministers whom he had deliberately 
selected. From that time forward he submitted to the 
control of the Republican loaders in tho Senate, wlio sbaro 
with tho President the responsibility of many' discreditable 
appointments. Mr. GAiiFi eld’s Cabinet nominations have 
been approved by tho Senate; but ho has since found 
himself committed to a tronblesomc feud ari.sing out of a 
question of p.atronage. !Mr. Conkltng, Senator for Now 
York and a priiicijiul leader of tho Ropubliean party, was 
defeated in his efi'ort.s to obtain for General Grant tho 
nomination at Chicago ; but it is tho custom to di.s(ribato 
offices among tho (different sections of the majority; and 
Mr. CoNKLiNG perhaps thought th.at his claims on tho 
I'kesident were Htrengthenoil by tho promotion of his 
rival, Mr. Blai.n’E, to the highest Cabinet olliee. Jointly' 
with his loss known colleague, Air. PjiAxr, Mr, Conk- 
ling considered that he had a right to dispose of the 
State offices in New York; and it scoms that the Piinsu 
DENT so far acknowledged tho justico of tho dom.aiid as 
to discuss with tho Now York Senators tho preten¬ 
sions of certain candidates. Ho iiovortboless, without 
further cousiiltaiioii, appointed certain lawyers as at¬ 
torneys for the districts of tho State; and it scorns 
that ho gave additional oiTonco by preferring nomi¬ 
nees who were considered followers of Air. Coxier, ing, 
though they were not in tho prosont instimco dependent 
on his patronage. It must havo been provoking for Mr. 
CuxK[,iNG to rocei%'e eongi-atulationa on siippt)srd [iroofs of 
hi.s influence while tho Senator himsolf was aw.iro that 
he had taken tio share in tho appointmonta. Wltilo Air. 
CoxKLiXG was nursing hi.s indignation, Jio wus e.Kjxjsed 
to a severer shock l>y tho uornination of a eertuiit 
Mr. RdiiEKTSON to tho placo of Collector of tho Foil 
of New York. The office is the most lucrative in Llie 
Union; and, w'lth tho exception of scats in tho Cabinet 
and of two or throo diplomatic posts, it is regarded 
as tho most consiilerablo place in tho gift of tho Presi¬ 
dent. Tho outgoing Collector is supposod to be but 
insufficiently consoleil for his dismissal by the valuable 
office of Consul-General in England. In tho controversy 
which has arisen, nothing is said of Air. HouEUTrfON’s 
qualifications for the dischai’goof his important duties. It 
is more to tho purpose to observe that, in local politics, 
at tho Chicago Couvontion he has been a deterniinod op¬ 
ponent of Mr. CoNKLiNG. The President is ncca.sed of 
Laving yielded to the influence of Mr. Blaine ; and com¬ 
paratively impartial Republicans complain that tiie ap- 
polutmoot will have created a split in the party. Never¬ 
theless both Houses of the New York Stale Logislatnre 
have passed I’csolutions iu ajiproval of tho President’s 
choice, iu spite of tho chargers that tho Demourata will at 
tho next State elections profit by tho schism in tho Iti- 
publican ranks. 

Tho nomination of Mr. Rorertson still lies on the tjibk‘ 
of tho Senate, wliero it is understood that Air. CoxivLi.sfi 
will use his utmost efforts to defeat hi.s appointment. The 
trial of strength with the President or with tho SE«M:i:rAi;\ 
of State is delayed by a contest between tlio two great 
parties for tho control of the Senate, which involves tlic 
appointment of its offi»*ers. At the mooting of Congress 
the Republicans and tho Democrats were tlioiigiit to hi* 
equally luatohed; but tho balance lias since be<*n shifteii 
by tho accession to the R<‘pablican party of n Mr. AlAuu.Ni, 
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who had been elected Senator for Virginia as a Demoorati 
In their indignation at his apostaoj the Demoorats are 
indulging in obstmctiTO practices after the American 
fashion; and until thej are finally defeated no bosiness 
can bo done. The Bepi^blioanSp though they cannot afford 
to repel their new ally, are not prond of his adhesion. Mr. 
Mahonk is said to owe his election to negro snpport; and 
BO far the Bepublicans are pledged to approve his preten¬ 
sions ; but he is also the champion of readjustment, which, 
in the political dialect of Virginia, means partial repudia¬ 
tion of the State debt. The professed advocates of national 
good faith cannot afford to discredit themselves by con¬ 
nivance at schemes for defrauding State creditors; but, on 
the whole, they are perhaps not dissatisfied with the ad¬ 
vantages which they derive from Mahone’s questionable 
proooodings. When the officers of the Senate are appointed, 
the nomination to the Collectorship of New York 
will bo ooDsidered in secret session. As the Republicans 
will be divided, the decision will rest with the Democrats, 
who will have to choose between the triumph of thwarting 
the PaESiDBNT and the pleasure of disappointing Mr. 
CoNKLQia. Either result would be agreeable to a party in 
Opposition, which has in any case the opportunity of 
annoying one section of its adversaries. It probably 
matters little, except to the nominee, or to the candidate 
who may be sobstitated if he is rejected by the Senate, 
whether Mr. Robertson or another functionary collectB 
dntioB at New York; but the struggle for patronage 
between the President and the leaders of the Senate 
attracts general iutorosb. In former times eppointmonts 
made by the President were, if they were in tbomsolvos 
unobjectionable, approved as a matter of course by 
the Senate. In Mr. Andrew Johnson’s incumbenoy, the 
quarrel, whioh finally resulted in the impeachment of the 
President, iuduoed the Senate habitually to reject bis 
nominations. General Grant, though he had the Presi¬ 
dency in view, supported the dominant party in every 
attempt to limit Mr. Johnson’s power. The independence 
of the President in the disposal of patronage has not sinco 
boon resumed. Politicians favour the assumption by the 
Senate of a control over nominations ns a security for 
strict adherence to party lists. Those who are not mixed 
up with the business of politics would be rather disposed 
to lean to the President, who may be reasonably expected 
to consider personal fitness for office. Like several of his 
predecoBBors, Mr. Garfield announced in his inaugural 
address a desire to render the Civil Sorvico indopondent of 
party. Mr. Gonklinq’b success would reaffirm the popular 
doctrine that office should be treated as a reward for party 
.eervioes. New York politicians apparently incline to the 
.side of Mr. Conelino, in the fear that a dispute with the 
President may impair the local influence of the party. 

The iesnes which are involved in the contest seem to 
foreigners trivial, but unfamiliar political customs ought 
not to be treated with hasty contempt. It is the peculiar 
'felicity of the United States that American citizens can 
ailbrd to occupy themselves with controvorsios which may 
be decided either way without serious political dis¬ 
advantage. It is much better that a legislative body 
.should be at leisure to amuse itself with a question of potty 
patronage than that, like the English Parliament, it should 
bo employed on measures which go to the rbot of the 
doctrine of property. The Customs’ dnties of Now York 
will be collected whether Mr. Blaine or Mr. Conkmnq 
gains an advantage over a rival. In the meantime, the 
country enjoys unbounded and growing prosperity; and 
one Secretary of the Treasury aftor another is enabled to 
announce large and rapid reductions of the National 
Debt. Almost exempt from domestic anxieties, the 
United States are also happy in the non-existence or 
trivial importauoe of foreign relations. There is, indeed, 
always a diplomatic squabble with England or with 
Canada; and the Secretary of State has the opportnnity 
of indulging in patriotic protests and threats; but it 
id highly improbable that for an indefinite time America 
should be engaged in any serious quarrel. The Re- 
publio is perhaps already the strongest of political oom- 
mnnities; and its population and resources are con¬ 
stantly inoreasing. The Government of the eoantiy* is 
perhaps not theoretically perfect, bat the resulto are, on 
the whole, satisfactory. It is a proof of the exoelleaoo 
of a machine that it can be regulated and enperintonded 
without the exercise of extraordinary skill. It is be- 
oanse the Americans manage their own affairs, both in- 
dividnalij and in toimshipi^ oonutics, and Statest t^t 


they can afford to suspend the fanotions of oentrsl 
legislatLon and administration while Mr. Maiioni pasaes, 
from one party to another, and during the .oonfltot be¬ 
tween the President and a dissatisfied Senator. Poli¬ 
ticians can even afford to pay transient attention to the 
grievance of an Attorney-General who oomplaina that 
he is saddled by tbe President with a tiolleagiib as 
Solicitor-General who has not the good fortune to enjoy 
bis confidence. Readers of provincial papers will recog¬ 
nize the prevalence of personal and local oontroversios of 
exactly the same kind in country towns. The naticmal 
affairs of a European State are more exciting, and perhaps 
more dignified; but they may perhaps not indicate a 
sounder condition of society. The country which has no 
history is said to be fortunate; and the nearest approxi¬ 
mation to such a state of things is the occupation of rulers 
and Parliaments with questions of parochial magnitnde. 
The nneonfirmod Collector of New York is a symbol of 
political security. 


THE POLICE OF PARIS. 

T HE Municipal Council of Paris and the Government 
of the Republic have lately beep at issue on tbe 
merits of the Prefect of Police. The affair began by a 
demand for an intorpcllatiou as to the safety of the streets, 
addressed to the Municipal Council on the 19th of March. 
M. Andriedx, who was present at the sitting of theCounoil, 
denied the right of the Municipality to question in anyway 
the police administration of the city. The Council paid 
no attention to this protest, and fixed the debate for the 
2zn(l. When that day came, a letter was read from 
M. Anduieux, declining to take any notice of what might 
bo done in regard to the interpellation. The Municipal 
Council thereupon passed an order of the day deolariog 
that, in refusing to answer an interpellation, the pREFEcr 
of Police had tailed in the duties of his office, and that M. 
Andrieux’s administration did not afford the necessary 
guarantee for the security of Paris. On tho 2 S th this order of 
tbe day was annalled by the Government as being in 
excess of the powers of the Council; and on the following 
day a new order was voted, in which the Council rogrottod 
that the relations between the Prefect of Police and tho 
City of Paris wore incompatible with tlio proper adminis¬ 
tration of municipal affairs, and pressed on tho Govern¬ 
ment tho impossibility of allowing this unfortunate state 
of things to continne. From that time till the beginning 
of this week Paris was divided into two camps—those who 
wished the Government to treat the question as merely a 
personal one, and to either dismiss or obtain the resig¬ 
nation of M. Andkieux ; and those who wished them to limit 
still further tho powers now possessed by tho Municipality. 
On Monday tho controversy came to a head. An interpel¬ 
lation was brought forward by M. Pascal Dufrat, repre¬ 
senting the deputies of tho Seine, in which the Go¬ 
vernment was called on to dismiss M. Andkieux and 
so restore peace to tho capital. In replying to this 
demand, the Minister of the Interior said that, though it 
was impossible to grant it, the Government agreed with 
the authors of tbe interpellation that things could not be 
left in their present state. The Government would not 
dismiss M. Anduieux, but they would take measures to 
prevent any farther conflict between tho Prefect of Polico 
and the Municipal Council. In future, if tho Bill they 
propose to bring in should become law, the Prefect of 
Polico will be entirely subordinate to tho Minister of the 
Interior. The Municipal Council will no longer have any¬ 
thing to do either with him or with the polico under his 
orders. As the capital will thus bo deprived of the control 
of its own polico, it will be only fair that it shoiUd no 
longer pay for it. The Police Estimates will oon- 
sequently be transferred from the Budget of the Munici¬ 
pality to that of the State. An attempt was made to get 
an order of the day passed which might be represented as 
condemning by anticipation the Government Bill, but 
when put to tho vote it was defeated by 354 votes 
against 65. 

As things have actually tamed out, the incident is not of 
much importance. But at one time it seemed possible 
that it might end in a way whioh would have made it 
very important indeed. Beneath all these expressions 
of the wish that the Government and the MnnioipaUty 
should swear eternal friendship over the body of M. 
AUdrieux an important principle lay hid. If the 
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OoTornment had dismissed M. Akdrosux in oonseqnonoe 
of a hostilo vote in the Mnnioipal Council, they wonld in 
effect have made the Prefect of Police responsible to 
the Municipality. They could not haro sent one Prefect 
about his business beennso he did not enjoy the 
confidence of the Municipality, and then bare ap¬ 
pointed another without ascertaining that he was likely 
to be more fortunate. In point of fact, the Minister 
of the Interior would have nominated the Prefect of 
Police, Just as the President nominates the roombors 
of tbe Cabinet; but ho would have been just as much 
bound to choose a Pi*efcct agreeable to the Municipal 
Council as the President is bound to choose a Cabinet 
agreeable to the Chamber of Deputies. The deputies of 
Paris were perfectly aware of this cousoquenco. It suited 
tbeir purpose to treat the question as purely personal, but 
they knew that the issue involved in it was much more 
than personal. They hoped, probably, that the Govern¬ 
ment would be induced to go along with them by the 
apparent simplicity of the solntion they proposed. Hero, 
they said, is a case of a wrong-headed man who 
has quarrelled with the very people ho ought to make 
it his business to get on with. There is no need 
to raise any question about tbe respective rights of the 
Prefect of tho Police and the Municipality. Put for M. 
Andrieux this quarrel would never have arisen, and if he 
is made to give place to a more conciliatory succossor, it 
will be at once laid to rest. With a*new Prefect of Police 
nothing more will bo heard of these gtnieral principles 
which have been so needlessly dragged into tho discussion. 
The question will bo reduced to its proper dimensions, and 
will then bo seen to affect nothing more serious than the 
popularity of a particular oflicisil. 

Fortunately for their subsecpient comfort, the Oovorn- 
ment did not allow themselves to be taren in by this 
ingenious rcHsoiiiug. It is quite true that, if tlicy had 
dismissed M. Andiheiix, tho ground of contontioii with 
tho Municipality would have boon rcinovod, and for 
tho time the Council would probably have boon wise 
enough not to pu.sh their victory any further. Put 
M. Andkieux’s 8acce.ssor would pcilctdly bavo understood 
that ho was raiido Prefect on tho understanding that he 
was, above all things, to keep on good terms with tho 
Municipal Council. Though ho w'ould not bavo been re¬ 
sponsible to it in naiiio, bo wonld have boon responsible in 
liteb. lie M’ould have boon liable to bo dismissed by tho 
Government whonevor ho liappcned to displcnso the 
Council; while lie would corttxiidy have been retained 
ill oilicc provided that h? contrived to satisfy tho Council. 
From this it would not have bi?en a very long .stop to a 
change which should have placed tho appointment of tho 
Prefect of Police in tho hands of tho Municipal Council. 
If ho was their servant, why should not they luivo tho 
Boloction of him Y For form’s sake, perhaps, tho Govern¬ 
ment might have been given a veto on the Council’s 
choice ; but when all the candidates for a post are 
virtually of one way of thinking, very little is to be 
gained by a Tuoro veto. If tho control of the Pai'is 
police had been made over to the Municipal Council, 
a great many Fi-euchmen would have thought that tho 
Cumniuno had come again. Nor would they have boon 
very far wrong. If the Cjirnmuno itself had not come 
again, the materials for its creation would once more have 
been brought together. It is quite inconsistent with tho 
good government of a city like Paris that its police should 
bo under tbe control of tho Municipality. In no great 
capital would such an arrangement be safe. The police of 
the City of Loudon are subject to tlio Corporation, but then 
tho City proper is but a fraction of London, and the Metro¬ 
politan police are subject to tho Home Secretary. Tho 
capital 18 the seat of government, tho place in which ilie 
inembcrs of tho Legi.slntnre and the ofiicials who compose 
tbe Executive arc all brought together, and the central 
Government is bound to take precautions to ensure their 
personal safety and their political and administrative 
indcpcndonco. What is true of all great capitals is 
true in an especial manner of Paris, for Paris, unlike 
other g.''eat c^itals, lives in a state of perpetual hos- 
tilify to tbe Government for tho time being. So long 
as the Legislature sat at Versailles, and the Exeoutivo 
could at ary moment bo transferred thither, this fact was 
comparatively unimportant; but, now that the Chambers 
have been brought to Paris, Parts must accept tho neoes- 
sary drawbacks of tho position it has regained. In the 
past tbo Legisleturo and tbe Government have too often 


been merely hostages in tho bands of the people of Paris; 
and it is the first basinoss of the Government to take 
care that nothing of the kind shall happen again. With 
tho police of tho city nndcr the cqptrol of the Minister of 
tho interior, and no National Guaras to form a nucleus of 
insurrection, the relative strengths of Paris and Franoe 
will be reversed, and tho capital will fall by degrees into 
its natural position of subordination to the central 
Government. The dismissal of M. Anpriedx would have 
been tbe first step iu a course which, if persisted in, 
would infallibly have reproduced tho disorders which play 
so large a part in the hi.story of revolutionary Paris. 


STOLEN GOODS. 

T he fate of tho Bill to amend tho law respecting the 
recovery of stolon goods which the Lord Chancellor 
has presented to tho ilouso of Lords will bo determined 
by tho number of friends that dcalonsin that kind of pro¬ 
perty cornuianl iu the House of Commons. Exception 
may undoublolly be takon to some of its provisions, if tho 
dealer iu BCi'.ond-hanrl articles in to be accf)unted innocent 
till bo is proved to be guilty. The draughtsman ovidctiUy 
rcgard.s tliis presumably nucfnl, and even rospocjtablo, trade 
with deep-Boutod suspicion. Nothing which is not now 
is likely, in bis view of mutters, to Jiavo been honestly 
come by. I’lio circumstance that a thing has been tho 
properly of some one else before it came into tho posses¬ 
sion of tho .second-hand dealer is treated as primd facte 
evidence that it was not willingly parted with. We are 
not disposed to deny that this exceptional sovevi^ of 
treatniont may hav'Vi h(*como necisssary. When Lord 
Selmorne explains tho Hill to tho House of Lords, ho will 
no doubt go fully into tho statistics of theft, and show that 
the laws which lio proposes to amend aro iiiade(|aato to 
deal with it. It niuy at onco bo conceded that, if tho 
trade of receiving stolon goods could bo put down, the 
trade of stealing them would bo hopelessly cripjileil. A 
thief,, more than any other man, is anxious to convert his 
booty into soino medium of exchange. Jewels and plate are 
only dear to him ii\ so fur as they can at onco bo sold. 
Consequently, if tlicre w'cre no one to buy them, tbo 
thief’s occupation wouhl bo gone. It is true that, even if 
the trade of receiving stolen goods could Imj put down in 
this country, it might continue to ilonrish elsewhere ; and, 
provided that tho payment were ocjnally assured, a thief 
might be as well pleased to have a correspondent abroad 
as an tigciit at home. But the extinction of the homo 
trade would o{)erate ns a very great rostriction upon theft. 
It conld only bo carried on at a great outlay, and oon- 
setpiontly upon a great scale. A gang of thieves who 
disposed of their goods in Amsterdam or i’aris must be 
fxporieneud travellers and fair linguists, and have a good 
store of ready money. I’liere is no need, therefore, to 
refrain from legislating against doaleis in stolon goods 
within the United Kingdom because wo cannot legislate 
against them beyond tho United Kingdom. If it can bo 
made an exclusively intoriiational industry, its extent will 
be immensely reduced. 

The Bill begins by enlarging tho powers of tho police 
as regards seareliing for stolen goods. An inspector 
applying for u search-warrant will only have to state on 
oath to the magistrates that he has reason to bclievo that 
certain articles specified by him to have been stolen, or 
some of them, aro in such and such pcemises, and will be 
excused from stating tho reasons for his belief and from 
specifying which of the articles be suspects to bo in 
the place he mimes. The inspector, having got his warrant, 
may procei^d to search for tho goods, and may apparently 
bring before tbo magistrates any articles whatever which ho 
finds on tho promises searched. They are then to bo regarded 
as in pound, and if there is prlmd facia evidence that they 
are stolen, they may bo dotuined until the owner can be 
discovered. If the person in whose posse^ision they were 
finind is unable to give a sutisfactory account of how he 
came by tlioni, he will be liable to a fine of 51!., or, if tho 
court sluill bo of opinion that they are stolen, to imprison- 
mout for a month or to a fine of 50/, The dealer may 
also be fined 5^. if the couri is satisfied that ho hud ivasou 
to suspect that the goods wore stolen and did noi give 
information to the police, a provision which may o<;ea- 
sioiially defeat a vvoll'arranged story or an excellent 
imitation of a ho.td fide sale. The effect of these clausus 
will be to make search-warrants more easily obtuiuabJe, 
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Atod coDBeqnenily searchos more aaddea and frequent. 
In manj cases the police know perfectly well that the 
goods they aro in search of aro in eomo one of a rery few 
places. J 3 ttt they do^ not know in which of these places 
they are, and consoqu^tly they cannot state specinoally 
the reasons why they believe them to be in this or that 
place. Under the Bill it will be enough if they have 
reason to believe that they are in some one or more of 
them. The resnlt will probably be that, whenever a 
, robbery has been committed, all the places in which stolon 
goods aro known to have been from time to time received 
will be searched as a matter of conrse, and as all goods 
whatever may bo bronght before the magistrates, the risk 
of keeping anything of the kind will bo greatly increased. 

The Bill does not deal only with the powers of police 
officers. It provides for an elaborate system of supervision 
of ell second-hand dealers who have once got into trouble. 
For the future they must bo licensed, and before they can 
bo licensed they must produce a certificate from a magis¬ 
trate. Considering that a similar provision is already in 
force as regards pawnbrokers, it would be unwise to ex¬ 
pect too much from its extension; but the Bill does seem 
to supply several reasons why a pawnbroker or a second¬ 
hand dealer should wish to avoid registration. A regis¬ 
tered pawnbroker or second-hand dealer must not open a 
new shop without giving notice to the chief officer of the 
police of the district which he is leaving and of that to 
which ho is removing. He must keep his books in a pro¬ 
scribed form. He must not do business before nine in the 
morning or after six in the evening—a re.striciion which, 
to many pawnbrokers, would invoTvo very serious loss. 
11 c must koop all articles received by him in the state in 
which he receives them for three full days before disposing 
of them. Consequently a registered pawnbroker or 
second-hand dealer vrill not only bo a rocognisiod black 
sheep, but a sheep 'whose colour is constantly being 
brought homo to him in inconvenient ways. It will bo 
easy enough, however, to avoid registration if a man is 
so minded. Ho will bo B.afe so long as ho has not been , 
convicted of an offence under this Bill, or nnder the Pawn- 1 
brokers’ Act, and even after conviction it will rest with , 
the couH to doiermino 'whether registration shall be im- | 
posed by way of additional penalty. | 

For certain purposes pawnbrokers and second-hand 
dealers will bo impressed into tho service of the police. 
Where they have received written notice that an article 
has been stolon, together with such a description of it as 
may enable them to identify it if it bo in their possession, 
they will bo bound if any article answering to the descrip¬ 
tion subsequently comes into their hands to givo infor¬ 
mation to tho police, and to describo the person from 
whom it was received. They are also to permit a con¬ 
stable to inspect all tho articles in their shop which are of 
the same description as the one specified in the notice. 
Perhaps those provisions aro not likely to be found very 
formidable in practice; but by another clause any pawn¬ 
broker or second-hand dealer who suspects that an article 
ofi'erod to him is stolen may seize and detain tho person 
offering it and give him in charge to a constable. It is 
clear that this will render the disposal of stolon goods in 
a neighbourhood with which the thief is hot familiar, or 
to a person with whom he has not already done businoss, 
an undertaking of some delicacy. Ho cannot possibly 
tell what motive the dealer may have for being excep¬ 
tionally boocst in this particular instance. A man 
may be, as a rule, quite willing to buy stolen goods, 
and tho thief may know him by * repute iu that 
character. But ho may not wish to open an account 
with new customers, or he may bo anxious to recommend 
himself to the goodwill of tho police. On either or lioth 
of these grounds it may best suit his purpose to detain 
tho thief, and to get whatever credit there is to bo had by 
so doing. Unforinnately it is not thieves only that are 
likely to suffer if this part of the Bill becomes law. Tho 
dealer who takes it into his head to detain a person 
offering goods in pawn will be fully indemnified for what 
he does. He will probably assign as his gronnd for mak- 
ing tho seizure that the prisoner has not given a satisfac¬ 
tory account of the moans bv which he became possessed 
;of the article offered. But when a woman who has been 
reduced to poverty has taken to the pawnshop some gold 
or silyer article which she possessed when she was better 
off, she may bo wholly nnable to comply with this condi¬ 
tion. All she can say will bo that the thing is hers, and 
that she has always had it, and unless the pawnbroker is 


a person of some discrimination, he will not .bo likely to 
know whether this statement is trne or fslM. Ko doubt 
the constable into whose oharge she is given, or, at wmt^ 
the magistrates before whom the constable takes her, will 
find out the mistake. But the effects of an error of this 
kind are not removed when the error itself is set rt^t. 
Tho prospect of a night in a police-cell, followed by an 
appeai^noe in court the next morning, will be a 'very 
serious addition to the annoyance with which a visit to 
the pawnshop is invested in the imaginations^ of decent 
people. It is not easy to suggest any precautions which 
would render this provision loss liable to abuse; but, un¬ 
less some can be devised, it would be bettor to leave it out 
altogether. It contradicts a little too directly ihe spirit 
of the old dootrino that it is bettor for ten guilto men to 
escape than for one innocent man to suffer. With this 
alteration, and with some simplification of its clauses, the 
Bill will probably be found useful. 


DR. PARKER AND I’HE CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 

V^E have been told on tho authority of very crediblo ear- 
V V witnessee, though we cannot vouch for the accuracy of the 
statement, that the Thursday preachments at the City Temple are, 
and are apparently intended to be, beyond comparison the most 
effective comic performances to be found in the metropolis. The 
congregation according, to our informants, assemble on those occa¬ 
sions, whether to laugh with the preacher or to laugh at him it 
might bo invidious to inquire, but at all events to be amused, and 
they do not go away disappointed. Wo seem also to have heard 
some strange stories about the close connexion of the platform and 
tho press ID the matter of a periodical called the Fountotn, 
bordering in fact on trausactions which| had they occurred in a 
State-paid and bloated Establishment, might not impossibly have 
earned from the righteous indignation of the Noneenfotmut and 
Independent the ugly name of simoniacal. It is difficult not to 
bo reminded of those current rumours, on reading in last week's 
issue of that sturdy organ of the dissidence of Dissent” a re¬ 
markable corresnoudence on ** the Chairmanship of the Congre¬ 
gational Union,in which Dr. Parker's name figures with a 
prominence which oven to himself—and ho is not open to tho 
charge of hiding his light under a bushel—can hardly be alto¬ 
gether satisfactory. Ino Congregaiionalists or Independents, 
according to Whitakers Atmmackf stand third numerically among 
Nonconformist bodies in the United Kingdom, yielding only to 
the Roman Catholics and the Wesleyaus. They are also much 
the oldest of dissenting sects, dating from the time of Queen 
Elizabotb. It was only however in 1831 that their churches 
wore formed into the Con^egational Union, the chairmanship 
of which is now iu dispute. This chairmanship, as wo 

g ather from the correspondence, is an annual otlice, caudi- 
ates being nominated in the March of the previous year, 
though the friends of an eutorprising nominee sometimes think it 
prudent to take time Iw the forelock," or have at least so acted in 
the present instance. That there is anything actually irregular in 
this novel procedure is not alleged by their critics, who however 
naturally think it odd that, not content with justifying their 
precocious zeal, they should claim that ** priority ” of action gives 
them a right to suppross by anticipation all future opposition. It 
is with this singular claim of Dr. Parker and hia mends that the 
first part of the correspondenco deals, but it throws incidentally a 
somewhat lurid li^ht on the grave underlying difierences in¬ 
volved in tho pending contest for the annual Papacy of Oon^re- 
^ationalism. Mr. Amxander Ilannay, who opens the discussion, 

IS evidently, though ho does not say so, the Secretary of the Oom- 
mitteo of the Union, and he certrinly appears to have been very 
hardly treated by Priority," who maintains that the Oommittee, 
‘‘instead of pursuing ihe traditional rule to inform the second 
nominee that Dr. Parker had already been nominated, have helped 
to get up signatures to promote a struggle"; that the officials of 
the Oommittee have departed fi^m the usual course of procedure; 
and that either officials or Oommittee have even been guilty of 
malversation of public funds for promot;ing the interests of, tho 
rival candidate, Mr. Macfadybn. In all these assertions Mr. Hannay 
declares that there is “not so much as a grain of truth." 
Ihe departure from traditional usage was in fact entirely on Dr. 
Parker's side, whose nomination, si^d by fourteen persons, 
was sent in to the Oommittee on June la 1880, though no 
official notice of it could be taken till Much 15 of tho 
following year. Their real cause of complaint is t^t, when it be¬ 
came known that another candidate would he nominated at the 
proper time, the Oommittee did not inform Mr. Maefadyan that 
Dr. Parker was already nominated; to which there is the double 
answer, first, that no formal nomination had as yet taken place, and, 
secondly, that, were it otherwise, the Oommittee have no duty and 
no right to interfere to prevent a contest tor the chairmanship. . 
“On the contrary, the rules which provide for the present mode ^ 
of election were adopted expressly with toe view of giving toe 
members of the Union a choice in the election of chahman between 
several nominees.” As to the charge of misappropriating tonds, 
which is rather hinted at than openly alleged, and this by an 
anonymous writer who offers no shadow of proof tor his iusmua- 
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co&tbnta himBolf irith a simple denial of an inia 
niMonably chancteriiesas **in a high degree 


. rjhh'nhit letter is from "a Member of Oommittee ” who writes, 

f6f tbeifooonr of Congregationalism and the prosperity of the 
Union/* under severe provocation, with commendable self-restraint, 
but gives ns rather a closer insight into the kind of tactics that 
find -favour with l>r. Parker and his friends. Ho observes that hie 
ptdVioufl objeeltione to Dr. Porkeris appointment are greatly inten¬ 
sified by the fact of his having himself descended into ^e arena 
and ’bmme' ‘the advocate of his own daUns. **For any 
mah to try and .persuade a large body of Ohristian gentle¬ 
men that they have confidence in him, or that if they have 
not| they ought to have, is a novelty, and one which 1 am ex¬ 
tremely ‘Sony to see introduced into Congregational practice.” Ho 
adda,'npt ttnjiistly,'that, if Dr. Parker is right in contending that 
the oppdsxtioD to*him is of a purely personal character, ** it is sad 
enough, but it is a conclusivo reason against his appointment.” 
The'domplaipt of Dr« Parker and his friends ** that there is a fixed 
deteVmiuation on the part of the leaders of the denomination to 
exclude him from the chair on unworthy and insufficient grounds,” 
is dismissed as simply incredible in itself, and nothing short of an 
insult to ** brethren of so high a standing in the Churches.” I.ike 
Mr. HannaVjthe Member of Committee fails to detect any grievance 
in the fact that the premature action of Dr. Parker's fourteen sujv- 
porters, who ** resolved to take time by the forelock,” and nniuinnted 
him nine months before the appointod period, was not allowed to 
bar the way of the 438 representative membors who subsequently, 
at the regular time, nominated Mr. Macfadyen. ** The contention 
that the act of a few gentlemen in Kent ought to bind the Con¬ 
gregational Union, and that if their nominee be not elected thuro 
must be some personal animus, cannot bo seriously advanced.” 
Still loss ground is there for tho continued references to ** the 
official mind meaning thereby the Secretary—as inspiring tho 
opposition to Dr. Parker. Tlie truth is he has been perfectly 
neutral.” Towards the close of the letter we nro allowed to 
catch a glimpse of the real point of tho controversy. Dr. 
Parker's abilities are not disputed, and *'if the chair of the 
Union was simply to he a pn/c for intellectual power he ought 
to have been placed in it before this. But,” adds the writer 
eignificantly, it does soiuetimes happen that able men have 
idiosyncrasies which disqualify them for cordial ussociation 
with others.” One of these ’** idiosyuciasioa * ho proceeds to 
specify, which would go far to mnko Dr. Barker’s election “ an act 
or eoclesiHStical suicido ”; hut he is careful to intimate that “ thorn 
are other parts of his public action ” opju to exception, and that 

his theological, political, and t'cclesiastic^il vagaries ” generally 
unfit him for the chairiuauship. To most persons tlio ono point 
dwelt upon at length would seem to ho tolerably conclusive;— 

Dr. Parker has declared open ontagoiii'tm to the Cungrcgntional Union, 
lie has skotnhed a Itcform liill, which n-ally itiruim an abolition of the 
Union us it is altogetlu r. lie objL-cts to its couhtitutioN, objeetH to its 
fKilicy, objtuits to its properry—in fart, olijcrts to everything about it 
lixtu'pt its nuiiie, and >^oulil take that as the title of a confederation whic-h 
in character and aim w<»ubl be totally different Irorn the body which now 
exists. 

Our Tenders may perhaps think they have hoard nearly enough 
of Dr, Parker by this time; but tho sting of the cmTespoiidencc 
}s in its tail, and the letter from Dr. Parker to Dr. Allon, with 
his reply, which was rtturned let u^ look in behind 

the scenes. The uauio of Dr. Allon—who seems to have been 
lugged head and shoulders into this unsavoury dispute, and 
plainly tolls us that he “loathes” tlie whole subject—will bi^ 
familiar to many of our readers, os that of an Accomplished 
scholar, editor of the British Quarterly j the leading organ of 
English Nonconformity, and author of at least one striking 
volume of SertnonB which has obitiixied the high commendniiou 
of reviews neither Dissenting nor theological. Dr. J'arker s 
letter to him, which, it will bt* observed, commences abruptly 
without any of the conventional forms of courtesy and is subscribed 
eimplv “ Joseph Parker,” is so very curious a document, especially 
as addressed by one minister of religion to another, that we shall 
place it aa it stands before our readers 
[Not Private.] 

Tr> THE uhv. T»a. at.i.o?». 

As the stories which you related to me, oml which you are repeating to 
ethers, are doing me injury, and are so far fulfllling your intoatioii, I 
hereby give you notice that 1 intend to publish tlie saiiio, and to reply to 
them in detail, especially y«)ur frivoloust stories about^t) The coutro- 

veny with Campbell. C=) Tl»e case of Pearson. (3) The visit of- 

to tho City Temple. (4) 'Ihe ridieuloua story about Coley’s visit. 
(5) “The impresedon upon ■ of my book announcement. (6) Dale 
and Kogers oovenauting with you for my silence. (7) Tour inability to 
-gettony ono to open a'service for me in your church. fB) The**]ittlo 
!B]^n7'who said nano of his pcpple would bn there~*aDd other pitiful 
rubbish which you pile up against me whercever you con create au oppor¬ 
tunity. for doing so. 

Navltig done this, I shall truce your public lift, and try upon you the 
eflbct'-dP your aiiecies of undiguirieu and unbrotherly oritidsm t—<i) Your 

■ “OanaOcratkm** sermons, (a) Your last Union address and tho criticism 
ittovoksd. (3). Tour right to have any oonnocticn wiili a fuiM-book, and 
whpt your musical brethren think of it. (4) Your seripon on Naboth— 

■ where dW you get it ? (5) Vour eonlroversy with Campbell, which was 
hev^r settled. ( 6 ) What your brethren said when it was supposed you 
might settle in Liverpool. 

Idy olgeclt in giving you this notice is to give you an opportunity of 
- modifying 0/ withdrawing your stories, through tho medium of a third 
party, if you wish to do so. 

My very heart sickens at the process before me; but it must be carried 
lut in ■ 


out in honouraUe sclf*defenec. 
March 09, x88k. 


The reply, which was returned tinopeaed, is a good deal longer^ 
find written in a very different tone. It begins with the.nsuol 
formula “ My dear Sir,’’ and is. signed, ** I am yours truly, Henry 
Alien”; it is, iiv short, what con hardly be said of the other, the 
letter of a Christian and a gentleman. But, quiet and courteous 
as he is throughout, Dr. Allon makes miooe-nieAt of his angry 
assailant, most of whose charges turn out to be wholly gratuitous, 
while of others “ 1 have tried in vain even to aiftmise the moaning.*’ 
And the attitude now Assumed by Dr. Parker becomes the more 
mRrvolioua in view of his previous relations with Dr. Allon:— 

You came to mo to ask why you were not held by your brethren In that 
degree respect whb'.h you desired. [ migUl have refused the invidious 
and painful task uf telling yon, and your letter makes mo very much regret 
that 1 did not do so. But you sulieited my coufidenee, and I thought it 
iiioHt manly and most kind to tell you fraukly how tliiiigH publicly said 
and done by yc»u wore regarded; and, that you might know all, 1 men¬ 
tioned every name and cireumstance so far ns I knew it. 1 went even to 
the verge of impropriety in idling you the opinions and expressions of 
certain gontlcincu, eoboiirning things said by you in tlio pulpit, expressed 
to me in convereation. Vuu underHiood and acknowledged my motive, and 
when I said that 1 had gone farlher tlmii I ought to have done in repeating 
to you tliese opinions you thanked me, and said that the conttdenee should 
be* hoiioiirably respected. Your hater indicates your notion of what 
honour is. 

Dr. Allon adds that he spoke only of mattors of public notoriety 
coDccrniog Dr. Parker ns a public man, and that he has nothing 
to modify or withdr.TW. As to the story connected with Mr. 
Coley’s name, who i.s now dead and cannot bo appealed to, it seems 
that Dr. Parker “ explicitly denied that thoro wiia a particle of 
truth in tho incident—namely, that you apologized in the pul|)ii 
fur your cold, and finid that * this great brain had been seething 
all night/ and asked your audience to * excuse your usual action.’” 
Wo can only say that, if tho story is not true—and Dr. Allon 
of course feeln bound under the circumstances to accept Dr. 
I’arkcr's disclaimer—it is at least hen tromto. On what most 
neoplo will consider a much graver matter Dr. Parker appears to 
have preserved a discreet silence:— 

Why, in 3’oiir cwinmuniciitidns, do yon not propn o to junfify j'oursolf 
from Ihc much graver matters of public ofl'oiice about wliioii I* chieHy 
spake —viz. 3'onr (h.>av<\waJ from the pulpit of ivspoii.sihility for the 
Fnuntata^ yoiir covonniiLiiig for sales of tho Fountain ns a (MHidiliop of 
preaching lor your brethren, tho mafUT of tho ndvertiaemeuts, the canrlida- 
turc.'.bip for the City, tho clmpior on Immortality, tho letter to tho Times^ 
Ac.--which, ua 1 told you, hud seriously hindered tho couQdeuce of your 
brethren. 

Dr. Allon goes on to remind Dr. Porker that, little os he liked 
many things said and done by him—among which may perhaps 
bo included his public avowal uf sympathy with Mr. Beecher on 
a somewhat notorious occasion—he made a point of welcoming 
him on bis first arrival in London, and had done his best ever since 
to maintain and induce others of his brethren to maintain friendly 
relations with liiui. These good office.^, however, Dr. Parker 
uromptly repaid by lampoons in his magazine, “ and it is not easy to 
keep terras with a man who ivgards as an enemy every ono who 
presumes to differ from him.” Nor is Dr. Allon anxious to 
conceal his opinion that a man who has, whether rightly or 
wrongly, so entirely foiled to conciliate his brethren, and 
who has always been in avowed ontogonism to tho Union, 
is not quite suited t<» fill its chair, which “ought not 
to bd cither the prize of a faction fight, tho gratificatiwi of a 
petty vanity, or a reformatory fur a cantankerous and foolirii man.” 
C)n tho wliule it is certainly a very pretty little “ faction fight,” 
and may suggest .some lively reliedluna to Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
wlioti he next tako.s up his pen to comment on the gracious ameni¬ 
ties of Protestant Dissent. It w'ould not of course b« less unfair 
to select Dr. Parker than enthusiastic to select Dr. Allon as the 
typical moutlipiftco of Congregationalism, but it is not unfair to 
take this pitiful wrangle over tho claims of rival caudidatos for 
the Chairmanship of the Union as a characteristic e.v.Ample of the 
internal dissidence of Dissent. “ Popery and prelacy ” may have 
their abuses and their scandals ; but it is evidently not in opi8CO|ia| 
Churcbea only that Diotreuhes lovoth to have tlin pro-eminence, 
and perhaps even a conye a Hire may be thongbl less unedifying 
thau a contest which oilers, on the testimony of those directly 
concerned, such unplea.sant facilities forapublicdisplay of factious¬ 
ness, “petty vanity,” and “cantankerous" folly. Wo do not 
forget that tho Independents had an element of greatness among 
them when they were lenrosonted by Cromwell’s Ironsides, though 
even in their best days there was not loo much of “ sweetuesa and 
light *’ in their prosontation of the Christian graces. But the glory 
of Cromwellian fervour, such as it was, has long since departed, and 
if the City Temple exhibits tho most vigorous phase of modern 
Congregationalism, it can hardly he denied that Ichabod would 
ho a not inappropriate epigraph to inscribe 'over its portals. 


JossTH Parker. 


NKW KALENDAKS AND OLD SONGS. 

T here is always something pleasant to persons not wholly 
soured in the contemplation of tho joy of a fellow-creature, 
even if that feUow-creaturo be a modem liadicaL To bo informed, 
therefore—tho announcement should surely have been made in 
rubric—tluit “ the present week should he marked with a red letter 
in the calendar of tho British Empire ” is at first calculated to 
make even tho cynic for;^t all his woes, from the east wind to tho 
Land Bill, and l^quim the reason for this festivity. AV^lien, how¬ 
ever, he ascertains tfe reason of the jubilation, the case becomes a 
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Utile diffOTont. The happiest time, the maddest, merriest day of 
aU the (rUd New Year to the modern Kadieal, is, it seems, the 
day of the evacuation of Gaudabar. This it is that he celebrates 
with trumpets and shawms. It would bo a pi^y, and indeed it 
would be useless, to argue with him on the grounds of his nunc 
Mi hibendum. We prefer to congratulate him on the almost end¬ 
less prospect (bar the unexpected) of such festivities which is 
before him as long'as it shall please Heaven to spare the Govern¬ 
ment of Mr. Gladstone. The peculiar kind of euthusiaam which 
Lord Bcaoonsliold so happily described as capable of being aroused 
only by the abandonment of a national policy or a national po.s- 
sessian, has of late years found but little vent. The Alahmna 
awsjrd, the results of the San Juan and Dclagoa Bay arbitrations, 
were only partially satisfactory, for there was a ehow of honour 
and rsasim about them. The retreat was the fortune of war or of 
law, a matter in which the loser could comfort himself with the 
familiar better luck next timo. The action of the late Govern- 
niont, however, and indeed of same scores or hundreds of 
Governments since England became a nation, bus provided an 
inexhaustible store of things to be renounced, nud the present 
Government revels in tho luxury of ronunciati()n. Oaudahar 
to-day, the Transvaal to-morrow; perhaps (the luudeni lladicul 
whispers to himself with trembling blisrs and awlui joy) CJypriis 
the (lay after. It is almost too much fur him, mid if it goes on 
it will be quite too much for the Kulendar. W'o must suggest 
that tho extravagance of rechleniug (hy the way, the colour is, 
after all, not inappropriato) a whole week for a single evacuation 
is not to be thought of. There are only hfty-two weeks in the 
year, and there are a great Uiiiny more than fifty-two foreign 
possessions in the rent-roll of the* l^higlish monarchy—a phrn^o 
which we for our part prefer to the British Einpiru as being truer 
to fact and doing le^^s injusrico to Ireland. Buhiud Oandahar 
there is Quetta, Scindc, the Biinjnuh, . 1 ndiu; behind tlio Transvaal, 
Natal and tho Gape; behind Gy2)ras, Malta and Gibraltar. Very 
few years of a Radical Government would nmliu the j’oar all red- 
letter days, and impose a double debt on each, after the mnunor 
reprobated by Oharles Lamb in his youth. It must, however, bo 
admitted that the new Kulendar will have a sulliciently pictur¬ 
esque appearance. The Church has a Kiilendar, tho urmy and 
navy used to havo cue pretty thickly red-h!ltere<l, the Comtists 
have got one—why ahould not tho modern Itadical have hisP 
Knterpiising stationers will doubtless fall in with the hint, and 
have Ktidical Knleudar Notepaper loaily very shortly. Tho motto 
will of course bo, Queo regio in tci iis iiostri non plena piidoris P " 
and a few general headings will sullice ;—** l);iy of the retreat from 

——** Day of the capitulation of -“ Day of-'s deleat 

at - —and so forth. The use o|| these at Hrst may ho a littlo 
galling to the less thoroughly regenemte members of tlie party. 
The Liberal candidate for West Cheshire, with a candour beyond 
praise, has just confessed that *‘to him, us tho sou of tin old 
soldier," the Transvaal buBincss gives an unploaufuit twingo. But 
Mr. Tomkinpon, and, no doubt, thuusnnd.s more, get thenisulvee 
out of the ditticully with tho iuvukutblo distimfuo which thoir 
chief knows so well how to use. To ihuiu, ns sous of soldiers, 
sons of Englishmen, &c., the things are painful, vory painful; but, 
as admirors of Mr. Gladstone nnd enomins of tho wicked Tory, 
they rejoice in them wholly. Eor to do Mr. Gladstone’s behest is 
all that is required of tho fiiithfiil lladicul, nnd to undo what 
Tories have done is ipso facto right. 

It is probable that, if tho modern Thidical is not weary of 
well-doing, the unpleasant squeamiehness of wliich Mr. Tomkin- 
son complains will soon dtquin i'roin him. llonnnciatinn and 
vapulation are nothing when you are well used to them ; indeed 
they acquire, as the meok in spirit ireqiionlly assure ns, a positive 
relish. Evidences of this are to be found in a quarter which has 
not of late been suspected of iieliuil Badicnlusui. Thu Timon has 
boon frequently nccuaed of Pliihstinism, time-Horving, and the 
like; but its reflections on tho l^aster holidays this year aro 
Bcarcelv to be nccurntoly described by any of tlieso terms. “Wo 
are all," says the writer, “ patriots in spite of ourselk’es "; and he 
proceeds to ehow beyond all doubt that, if ho is.a patriot—which 
18 matter of argument—it is very mucli in spite ot himself. All 
tho fighting which has taken place, or has been within an acu of 
taking place, in the last four years has really, be says, been about 
questions affecting us very rqinotely, or indirectly, or problemnti- 
^ly. The interest of the British people in Turkey, in Cabul, in 
Zululand, and the Transvaal is so slight that “ we iiavo to draw 
largely on the faith of tho averngo Englishman to make him think 
it any at all." “ It reeptiroa a line sense " (we suppose, to perceive 
it, for the scribe gets a little hazy here in point of grammar)—a 
sense which has “ something of the uvor-aeiibibility which made 
our gentlemen a hundred years ago wear swords, and use Iheui,” 
about such a matUr as giving ami taking tho wall. This U cer¬ 
tainly a most interesting confession. It will be observed that 
disputed points of history or politics are not hero concerned. We 
may, for the sake of argument, suppose that the Turkish blmpire 
was not really threatened \ that Lord Lytiun was wrong about the 
intentions of bhore Ali and of Jlussia; that the anue.xatiou of tho 
Transvaal and the Zulu war wero mistakes. Tho Timas moralist's prin¬ 
ciple is not affected by this. His doctrine i.s that, supposing the 
existence of disputed fads, England had riuilly nothing to do with 
them except by a Quixotic straining of tho point of honour. 
Maintain tho independence and integi’ily of Turkey? What a 
plague had we to do with that ? Defend India from encroach- 
mant P India is a very long way ofl‘. Protect the natives of the 
TnWMiraal and the colonista of Natal ? ThU was the business of 
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fihA colonisis of Natal and the natives of ihe Transvaalf sot ouxk 
In short, there is no such interest aa the inteveat whioh a bond in 
honour creates. To defend clients, to protect the weak, to moot 
aggression half way. and with a steady countananoe« sot is tho 
last ditoh like vermin at hay, all these things are mere antiquated 
superstition* 

L’bonneur cat ua vleux saint quo Ton no chOmo plu^ 
says the most vigorous of EVeneh satirists, and the FbB MaU 
OnziMe and the Times, a remarkable pair, chorus the statement. 
If you want a holiday, says one, celebrate the retirement of Great 
Britain from a position which Great Britain was pledj^ to keep. 
If you have anything to do with these line seqpiDUxtieB, says the 
other, why don't you wear a sword like your Imborous aimtors, 
and draw on the first impertinent^ person who jostles you in Fleet 
Street P Honour, and even interest, are old songs. The first 
interest of man is to keep a whole skin, and thwe is noilfing so 
honourable to him ns to run away. A clean pair of heels is the 
noblest and most beautiful part of tbe human figure, and it can¬ 
not be too lavishly exhibited. Putting the two doctrines together, 
it is difficult not to think that a certain ingratitude is shown by 
the compilers of the now acta sanctorum^ to their political foes. 
You cannot have the luxury of renouncing unless imme one has 
previously acquired. The delight of running away is impossible 
unless there is a tenninus a quo from which to start. Theologians 
of dubious orthodoxy have advised a lavish indulgence in sin that 
tho graces of repentance may be fully enjoyed end displayed. But 
Tories save Radicals this doubtful manoouvre. They ronstruot the 
Empire for thoir rivals to pull down, and commit the sins of which 
the othera luxuriously mpent. 

It is probably the abundance of this kind of repentance wnieh 
euaMes the Radical party and their chief to dispense with any 
other. Gladstone s discourse of dismissal for the Easter holi¬ 
days perbaprnmde dp in iustructiou for what it la(^ed in grade. 
Tho Premier was in groat spirits, the reason for which he stated 
with much ingenuousness—it is because his majority is so very 
largo. Ho does not repent (at least now, for a certain remark 
about “ po]eniic.*il utterances," ns well as otiiers about the Trans¬ 
vaal nnd 80 forth, rt^cur to the mind) of anything he said in his 
electoral campaign, and why P Because he has a lai)|[e majority. 
Why should he care for Mr. Ohaplin’s sense of humiliation P <*Xt 
is not shared by the majority of this House." Why should he not 
shorten tho short holidays by bringing the Irish Land Bill in on 
Monday P The majority does not mind. Why should not Mr.. 
Grant Duff snub members who make him answer in the affirma-^ 
live a question which it is disagreeable to him so to answer P Mr. 
Grant Duff's “tone was that of a large portion of tho House." 
l^orhaps the poet of the PaU Mall (we do not mean either the 
author of the “ Buck-Buck-Buckinghamshire Buffoon," or the 
author of “ Loading Oases," but tho constructor of the admvably 
poetical lines on Candahar the other day) will give us a version of 
tho Batth of Blenheim for which the subject possesses great capa¬ 
bilities. Mr. Gladstone, interrogated on tbe consistency of nis 
speeches of 1870 and 1881 as to Irish land property, on the atti¬ 
tude of the Goverument towards the Transvaal last year and this 
year, &c., might reply with irresistible force:— 

** Why that 1 cannot tell,*’ quoth he, 

“ 13 ut I’vo tt great majority.” 

The attitude (Mr. Gladstone does not like the word atti¬ 
tude) is a plmuiing one, and ielb us liow^ many other songs 
have grown old. Time was when Ministers (Sir Kobert 
Walpole is, we admit, an exception) did not content themselves 
witli proudly counting rows of obedient noses. However, we 
shall perhaps be reminded that “ time was " is an idle expression, 
nud that “ time is " is tbe only one to which a sensible man pays 
any attention. Things may lie a little disorganized, but are there 
not consolations? Have not the Boers magnanimously given^ up 
l^otchofstruoin P It is true that by tho terms of the original 
agreement all the British garrisons were to be maintiuued, and all 
the captured material given back, so that in thoir apparent atone¬ 
ment for Commandant Cronje's fraud the Doers have not sustained 
one atom of damage, and have gained for thomselves oompliments 
about their “descent from the chivalrous Hupruenots of France.'* 
But the vory phrase of chivalrous Huguenots is a rest and refresh¬ 
ment, because it shows tbe blessed mantle of historical ignorance 
in which the modern Radical is wrapped, unless indeed, we are to 
have a now definition of chivalry as well as of honour and red- 
letter days in Kalendors. It is perhaps, on the whole, only proper 
that all such things should become new together. Let us have 
New Morality, New History, New ICalendars, and a great/clearance 
of old songs of all kinds. For, indeed, what is the good of them P 
Wc havo, as the Timed philosopher justiv remarks, to draw veiy 
largely on tho faith of the average Englishman to make him at¬ 
tend to them, and he might hava added that jost now the Mil 
seems to be dishonoured even when it is dnwn. What ii 
the use of drawing on Aldgate pump P Let us rather acquiesce 
in tho new dispensation, and content ourselves with, on our part, 
dishonouring the bills which other people draw on us. Treaties 
are old son^; prestige u an old song; the British Grenadiers is 
an old song terribly in need of re-editing by thd gifted bard 
above referred to. Let him give us an excellent new ballad, re¬ 
plete, as the advortisements say, with sontiments of mildna** and 
meekness, recapitulating Ml the places ^m wMeb pita British 
Grenadier ou^ht to scuttle, and dated tL the view of giving the 
ment of O'Neil’s Form." .uoico in the election of chairman between 
iVB to the charge of misappropriating funds, 
, glinted at than openly alleged, and this by an 
writer who offers no shadow of proof for his insmuo- 
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A DBEAM OF THE ACaDEM^T. 

D ogs bant in dreams, according to Lucretius, Mr. Tennysoii, 
and other learned writers, and most men know the diaconifort 
of parsuin^ the labours of the day through the visions of the night. 
Mathematical students are wearied by the fancy that they are an 
tinknown. quantity; chemists dream that they are essences so 
subtle that they can only detect themselves in the spectroscope; 
sportsmen find themselves shooting with guns whose baramers re¬ 
fuse to let themselves he raised; and gamblers attempt impossible 
systems, on roulette tables of previously unknown description. 
Thus it is only to be expected that Queen Mab should be with 
art-critics, especially after the fatigues of “ Studio Sunday." By 
-the way, does the institution of Studio Sunday exist in Scotland, 
nnd what has Dr. Begg to say on the subject r These important 
inquiries we have no time to follow up. It is our business to 
repeat the atory of a singular Dream of the Iluynl Academy, 
whioh visited an art-critic after Studio Sunday. He is rather what 
Mr. Oarlylo would have called a ** bigh-sniiling " art-critic. He is 
■apt to complain bitterly of the way in which our artists, having 
made a hit, try to repent it, and do repeat themselves, every year 
■of their lives. He is also fond of writing about harmonies, notes, 
•dominants, counter-point, and similar vanities, for all of which 
things a nemosis befell him in the vision which we go on to 
•describe. 

Our reviewer dreamed that he was the Press. He felt within 
him that resistless impulse to write prose hymns to Mr. Rossetti, 
'which distinguishes one critic, combined with the love of rare 
adjectives we admire in another, the gossip of n third, the l.em- 

I )ri6ro classicism of a fourth, and the contemnt for all work not 
ikely to be popular in Whitechapel observoa in tbo chief ex¬ 
ponent of the comic *Arry, or “Yah” stvlo of criticism. Ho 
jmarched up the stairs of the Grosvenor Gallery, and found him- 
aelf in the rooms of Burlington House. What ho saw, and how 
he^ liked it, will best be learned from the following article, which 
•this unfortunate and probably overworked man composed in his 
wision. Swift once woke with the im^iression that he had said a 
'Very good thing in a dream. By an effort of memory he re¬ 
covered it, and it was 1 told Apronia she must bo very careful, 
aspecially about the legs." I'he visionary criticism, though some- 
■wnat bizarre, was more coherent than the nioi of the Dean. 

On another occasion wo intend to return to the minute con- 
aideration of the pictures of the year. To-day it will be sullicieut 
to discuss the most prominent w'orks of the most admired nrti^sts. 
The Hanging Gomiuittoo has assigned to that sterling popular 
favourite, Mr. Burne Jones, the post of honour. In Mr. Burne 
Jones’s pictures, we have, as usual, work understanded of the 
people. His rollicldng humour and exuberant vitality have never 
been bettor illustraicd than in his immense nnd learned composi¬ 
tion, “ The Baste that pays his Hint." The “ Baste ’’ is not, ns 
our readers might imagine, tho pig, but thn tenant who “ sneaks 
behind his neighbours’ backs," nnd basely fulfils his contracts. Mr. 
Burne Jones w depicted a subject full of Irish humour, a card¬ 
ing" match. Tho ’'baste," a tenant whose raiment has been 
partially removed, is being “ carded ” by two sturdy fellows with 
blackoned faces. About a dozen others look on with torches in 
their bands. In the extreme distance may bo seen n troop of 
mounted Constabulary, riding in an opposite direction. This is 
not only a most laughter-moving piece, but n valuable contribu¬ 
tion, like most of Mr. Burno Jones’s works, to contoniporiiry hi.s- 
tory. Many years hence tho etudent of tho past will seek, nnd 
find, in Mr. JIumo Jones’s paintings, a precious guide to the 
manners and Immours of the nineteenth century. Mrs. Butler, 
ithe famous artist of tho " Roll-Call,*’ sends a picture " whereby 
bangs a tale." It is no secret that the Prime Minister has expos¬ 
tulated with Mrs. Butler, in a friendly way, on her choice of 
glorious scenes from the remote past of ancient British history. 
Mrs. Butler has, therefore, at Air. Gladstone’s repeated request, 
dubignod a triptych ropresontativo of some of the moro recent 
triumphs of British arms. The work is denominated " fiscut- 
tling," nnd, being a triptych, is naturally in ibreti compartments. 
The first compaitment show's us our forces in full retreat from 
CaiMahar. The general is leading, at a great pace, and " go as you 
please " is the order of the day. The colours may be observed 
sticking out of tbo poc^rets of the officers, to which, by a recent 
general order, these emblems of our martial roco are to be con¬ 
fined in moments of excileraent. In tho central compartment wo 
have a view of tho English troops returning, at tho double, un- 
c^ininibored with their arms, from the vicinity of Loiug’s Nek, 
which forma the background. On the top of the Nek is a small 
Boer* boy, in' an attitude of derision. English farmhouses are 
burning on eveiy aide *, but Sir Evelyn TVood claapa, with an air 
of aaualaciion, a document legibly marked "Apology." Tho 
third compartment, designed in the spirit of prophecy, representa 
the retreat of our gallant fellows before a corporal’s guard of 
Waziria. As but Httle can be learned about these, our most 
I'ocent foes, the artist baa g^ven them yellow complexions and a 
Mongolifm cast of feature. Wo predict that Mrs. Butler's 
triptych will be the centre of admiring crowds. Arrangements 
have already been made to have "Scuttling" engraved, and 
orde-ts for prooft (before letters) have been received from Hol¬ 
land, St. Petersburg, and the Shields Liberal Association, 
n tender memory and tears of infinite desire invade 

for the brief 

party, if you wriBli to do Bu. ’"^te permits on Bir. Frith’s im- 

My very licsrt Bickens at tlio process betore 
out in bonouraele self-defence. 
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mortal poem, " Helen in LeukA" The arras on the Academy 
waliq is, fortunately, securely hung, otherwiee it could never 
resist the weight of Mr. Frith's admirers, as they throw themselves 
with eager clutch' and blind, adoring ecstasy on anything that 
a^ms to promise physical support. In the presence of delight¬ 
someness like this, once more «vouchsafed by the Master to 
our eyes, words, howsoever vehement, are vain. Mr. Frith has 
chosen, somewhat to our bewildorment, his subject from Fau- 
eanias, lib. iii. ch. xix." We have looked up Pauaanias in our 
Lempri^re, and we find that he was a Spartan general, starved to 
death in tho Brazen House of Minerva Athene. Lempridre does 
not say that Pausanias left any writings. Be this as it may, Mr. 
Frith quotes thus:—" Leonumos, being wounded, was commanded 
by the Delphic Pythia to faro to the Isle of Leuk^, and there 
should be ne healed of his wound, who, having gotten bock 
out of Leuk6, said that there he beheld the spirits of 
the sons of Telamon afid Oileus, and that Patroclus dwelt 
with them, also that Helen abode there, and wks the 
wife of the ghost of Achilles.’’ Mr. Frith has represented the 
beauty of tbo most beautiful woman of the world, heightened bv 
fatigue and disease, transfigured and transformed by death and 
decay. In the midst of harmonies of silver air, in which the 
sickly moon strikes tho dominant note, the gracious ghost, of 
Helen stretches her weary and passionate arms to embrace that 
shadowy shnpn which, in days of common sunlight, was tho swift¬ 
footed Achilles. All that wo had to pardon in AchilleB, all that 
we had to overlook in Ilolcn, the brawny sinew, the coarse colour¬ 
ing, the glittering eyes, have been purified away. • Both yearn 
eternally in the loveliness that can never bo lost, tho shadowy 
elfulgence of the grave. Never lot Mr. Frith paint otherwise 
than thus. Almost we could wish that Helen would strike him 
with blindness as she did Stcsichorus, that his palette might never 
bo profaned with colours less colourless, nor bis canvas occupied 
with figures less limp nnd lifeless. 

Mr. Whistler sends “ My Jinst Duchess,” a portrait of her Grace 
the Duchess of Stilton. Seldom has this courtly painter been so 
fortunate in a subject or an inspiration. Reviving the gracious 
classicalism of tho lost century, the Reynolds of our age has re¬ 
presented her Grace as Juno with licr nencock. The Peacock, a 
real fugue of Bach s. in the corusenting harmonies of his ecstatic 
notes of colour, occupies the entire foreground. Her Grace is 
faintly indicated, wo might say hinted (‘tis a mere innuendo, a 
breath, a vapour on the gloss), in tho middle distance. As 
Alichuel Angelo commonly loft a corner of tho unhewn rude 
primeval marble in his sculpture, so Mr. Whistler has neglected 
to glaze tho hands nnd face of the Duchess. There is something 
sublimely precarious in this lioliheit, us Winckelmauu phrases it, 
something worthy of tho artist. Mr. Whistler also contributes 
two etchings in dry-point and counter-point, and an exquisite little 
painting in niello^ alter thd mannor of the early Spkzian school. 
Tho etchings lie calls " Portrait of a Gentleman ” and " Portrait 
of a Paintor-Etcher.’’ The painting in niflh represents a singular 
incident from tho apocryphal book of Tobii with gracious 
'ndioet6» 

We must return on another occasion to Air. Bunio Jones's 
popular canvasses, "In Training” nnd “Out of Training”; the 
first representing a buiitlug breakfAst, the second revelling in the 
humours of a Bump-supper. To Mr. Poynter’s “ Court of Thetis,” 
a bevy of sea nymphs gathered in a cave witli “ a ceiling of nrolior, 
a pavement of pearl," criticism may object that iho Nereids nro 
Boinowbat elderly, and scarcely di.^plny tho charm of divine and 
deathless youth. But ns most of the face.«* nro fashionable, and all 
familiar, such criticism is obviously luovincial, and cannot be 
listened to in the centre uf taste. Air. Alilliiis’s “ Grandfather’s 
Clock” is a moat afiecting work. It illustrates tho buautifu] 
lines* 

It stopped short, never tn go ngain. 

When llii' oM miiu died. 

The long white locks of the aged .sire overflow a footstool, worked 
(observu tho texture) witli a Ifiltcn in Berlin wool and beads, on 
which pillow he has laid Lis weary head, 'fho churchwarden pipe, 
dropping from bis hand, has shattered into pieces, a beautiful 
emblem of " tho end, tho end, the end of all.” The clock, a marvel 
of imitative design, is an eight-day article of inlaid mahogany, 
and the brass-work of tho Inco is’ worthy of Van Eyck in its 
clabomto reproduction of nature. The hands point to noon. A 
cock is seen through tho open window, perched on a farmyard 
wall. It is the cock which popular superstition, frem Siberia to 
Ceylon, from Finisterre to Gape Matapan, “ owes to gEsculagius " 
at tbo moment of a mortal’s death, lliis masterpiece was gaioted 
for the proprietor of tho copyright of the song, " GrandTather’s 
Clock." It will be reproduced, in chroinolitUography, on tho 
cover of that true volhs-livd. This, indeed, is to bring art home to 
the people. 

We come lost to Prinsep’s " Idyl,” and precious uJlo it is. Two 
girls with none too much on, priusepally idling by a bat/, 
nnd a cove playing the pipe to them. The ladies do not seem to 
object to ’baccy; pernaps, as the scene is in Sicily, they are 
Bticchantes, or rather nieces. No extra charge for that joke.” 

AVith ’.Arry’s yahs ringing in his oars, our shuddering critic 
awoke, and behold it was a dream. 
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MB. HORSLEY OX 8UIC10R. 


'TjlEWof thote who read the veiy wmarhaMe article wWlh the' 
JO chaplain of the Olcrkenwell Priaon ha^ ^ntribated to the 
current number of the Fortn^htiy will he eurpna^ to 

leaxn that women ore more prone to suicide ^than men^ out pin- 
'hably A f'ood many readers will be surprised hy the information ha 
is aluo to griTe rospecting the causes which driTe women of the 
poorer classes to attempt aelf-destructionu No.one can be bettor 
qualified tlian bo is to speak on the subject, inasmuch aS| owing 
to his position^ a largo number of those who in Ijondon try 
to commit suicide are, to a certain extent, under his char^. 
Fersons who have committed this offence arc, aswe need hAToly 
say, usually khpt fior a short time in the House of Detention, 
and the magidtrates who commit br remand commonly intimate 
in a tot phrase which has become familiar, that they ought to re¬ 
ceive the advice of the chaplain. The chaplain, to'uso Mr. Horsleyh, 
words,'#^ visits tbem'dgily, sees fmd writes to their relations, finds 
homes or other institutions for deserving cases where help is. 
necessary, in other ways helps them ttimporally as well as spiritu¬ 
ally*, and in each case he wtitps to the committing mimtrate 
his opihion of the case with a recomuiondation, which is 
always carefully and kindly considered, as to its dis¬ 
posal.** Mr. Horsley, then, os Chaplain of Clerkenwell Gaol, 
has had to question, exhort, and remonstrate with would-he 
suicides^ innumerable, and to learn the motives which had 
prompted them to attempt their lives. From the note-books 
which, in the performance of his duties, he had to keep he has 
now taken tbiue hundred cases of separate individuals, not picked 
cases, however, but taken simply as they come ”; and these luay 
certainly be considered to indicate very fairly the causes of suicide 
amongst the poor. As has just been said, women are more given 
to this crime than men *, and the facts which relate to women are 
therefore the roost interesting. Very remarkable they are, and in 
some respects very surprising, as it is clear that the sufferings 
^|ch might be tliouglit to be must poignant with women do not 
often cause them to attorapt suicide. It miglit be expected that 
amongst the classes in which a hushnnd*s infidelity is frequently 
made clear beyond all doubt, a paroxysm of jealousy would not in¬ 
frequently drive a miserable wife to seek to make away with herself. 
This, however, is not the case; neither does that humiliation 
which is thought beyond nil others to wound and distress women 
cause them, save in very few qpses, to try to kill themselves. 
Out of throe hundred attempts at suicide recorded by Mr. Horsley, 
only seven were due to jealousy or jilting; and some of the 
number who sought death for this cause may have been 
men. Another cause, of a very different nature, which 
might be thought to be potent with the working classes, 
seems to have very little effect. Seeing how frequently 
coses of cruelty to wivi's come before ilio magistrates, it would be 
natural etnough to expect that hapless women subject to habitual 
^utality would* try to end their wretched lives; but this 
is not so. Puttiug aside the Htatemeot of attompls by intoxi¬ 
cated women, Mr. Horsley’s table shows only three attempts due 
to the conduct of a bad husband,” and two to ** brutality of 
paramour.” He mentions, it is true, five cases of women with bad 
husbands who tried to kill themselves when drunk; but attempts 
of this kind are of a different nature from those which are 
deliberately made. The small number of real attempts may be to 
show that habitual ill-treatment of wives among the poor is not 
so common as might he supposed from the records of the police 
courts. A furtber fact recorded by Mr. llorslrv is not perhaps 
less remarkable. The pangs of conscience ore rarely so acute as to 
cause women to try to destroy themstdves. Mr. Horsley only 
records one case iu which the remorse of an unfaithful wife caused 
her to attempt her own life. 


As to the motives which do largely influence poor women who 
try to destroy themselves, Mr. Horsley's statements are not quite so 
dear as might be wished. He does not separate the sexes, so that in 
cases where tiio description of the reason does not indicate the 
sea it is not possible to discover the proportionate number of men 
and women. Out of the 300 attempted suicides meiftioDed by 
Mr. Horsley, 144 may bo dismissed at once as due to drunkenness. 
Next id number, though with a great intervol, are the cases in 
which the causes were unknown, and next are tiiose in which the 
attempts were duo to destitution, debt, disease, or distress. This 
seems, if the expression may be allowed, the most natural kind of 
suidde, and it is not suriirisin^ that out of 300 cases 40 were due 
to these causes. Domestic disagreement comes next on the list^ 
and hero ordinary expectation proves to be right, as women axe 
found to be infinitely moie sensitive than men. No less than 
fifteen women ore shown to have attempted suicide in consequence 
of drunken qtlarrds with their husbands, but only two men were 
sufficiently moved by disputes of ibis kind to attempt to kill 
thflniselves. Curiously enough, amongst the lower classes neither 
husbands nor wives seenl to have much power of driving their 
partnen to desperation by incessant worrying or boUying. Mr. 
Horsley only mentions two cases as due to annoyance. In one of 
tiieto the offender was the wife, in another a drunken husband 
who had deserted his helpmate. 

As may be seen from the above extracts, Mr. Horsley’s statistics 
are very interesting, and, with regard to women, not a little 
diflerent from what might be expected. What, however, will 
probably most surprise those of his readers who are not acquainted 
with otoer statistic relating to this subject, are his statements 


iwqieetiQglhBiBjE|ueaoeoftlmfleas<^mi]thk Attempts at 
suicide, straiffie*t 0 «iiay, are more hi ^be p tosaan test part 

of the yeat uum in tM moet dimrpdabl^ Thiawt hms ovoni 
times beempeihtedoot, bat Mr..Horalpy to tjUa ftia e Yory 

strong 1^^ ond^ moroovef to iitosgtot e, njuon log whgt feeme 
at first unaccountable. He says 
It appean,.flroni boc^M kept by my pKdeossim||l and % myislf, that in 
^ thedecennium Z86B-77. there were nearly exactly 1,900 ctombronght to 
'the notice of the chaplain. Of these, 377 came in during tbs dift quarter 
of the year, 1^43 during the second, 56X during the third, and 400 during 
the lost. The first or wintw quarter ts thus xBu Under the third dr'sum¬ 
mer quarter ; or, to divide the year into halves^ them wars in the^half year,. 
October to March, 797 cases, and from April to Beptember, x,ia3, a dif¬ 
ference of 306. All crime ip greater, or arleast the total amoont ,af crime 
is greater, during the sumuwr half of the year, but yet the disproportion 
is not so marked as that we find in the one item of suicide. 1 believe,. 
cunSidering that nearly half the coses are those of seeking a watery 
grave, the diilerence of the temperature of tho water has ranch to do witu* 
the matter. 

It is quite possible that this very simple explanation xe tbe true* 
one. The notion of a plunge into cold water is, to the mmority 
of men of the poorer, classes, and still more to the majority of 
women, most unpleasant in the winter. It maf be thought that 
this is a very tiny matter to an^ one who is bent on self-' 
destruction,, but the strange fancies of people who attempt or 
commit suicide have often been noticed, and, alter all, but little* 
can be required, in the majority of cases, to turn aside th(;^ 
who have just succeeded in bringing their courapto up to thA 

C 'nt of facing death. Kespecting the age at which people are- 
t able to make this efiort, Mr. Horrioy gives some laeto< 
winch are os remarkable as those which he gives reapeoting 
the influence of the seasons. Taking periods of ten years, he* 
shows that suicide follows the law w'hich seems to govern all 
,kinds of crime, and . that the decade from twenty to tlfifty 
years is the worst. Out of his 300 recorded attempts, ^24. 
were by persons within these liroits of age. When this period^ 
which seems to lie so perilous for those who have any bent towarda 
self-destruction, is passed, there is a great change. The number of 
cases in tho decade from thirty to forty being only sixty-ona, or 
half that of the preceding ton years of life. The longer men livo- 
the more they seem to get reconciled to life, or, at all events, tho* 
less desirous of quitting it abruptly. Between forty and fifty Mr. 
Horsley gives forty-four cnsi*8; between fifty and sixty only twenty- 
four. Alter sixty the desire for self-extermination appears to 
eome very faint. As bns often been n(4iced, the less life is worth 
having tho roon) men seem to cling to it. True now, as in hia 
own time, are Dryden’s words:— 

Strance cozentigc, none would live past 3*i!ar8 again ; 

Yet nil hope pUamire jo what yet remnin, 

And from the dregs of life thiiik tu receive 
What the tirst sprightlj* running could not give. 

It is worth nuticiug, however, that there are exceptions to this 
rule, and that the unadvisabloness of living any longer does occa¬ 
sionally occur to old |>eople. Mr. Horsley mentions the cases of 
two persons—of which sex be does not say—who, at the ages of 
eighty-three and eighty-eight respectively, came to the concTusioiii 
that they ought to leave this world. This view, however, is quito 
opposite to that which is usually taken by old men and women 
and it is a curious proof of the ]ierveraity of human nature that, 
just 08 the old cling to life, so the young seem ready to quit it. 
It appears from Mr. Horsley's tables that the age at which 
suicide is most common amongst the humbler classes is twenty- 
two—that is to say, precisely the age at which the vital 
powers are at their highest, at whicu life should be most 
enjoyablo and should seem to oifer most promise. It mighty 
of coureMi, be thought that disappointments in love have much 
to do with suicides at this age; but this cannot possibly ba 
the case, for, as has been shown, poor men and women, however 
'foolish they may be in some respects, are not so foolish as to kill 
themselves for love. Tt is, then, most difficult to see why twenty- 
two should bo, to use Mr. Horsley’s expression, the favourite age. 
If people are more excitable then than they are later in life, they 
arc also more hopeful, and loss and misfortune mean little to those- 
who have all their best days before them. One explanation, how*- 
over, of tho fact recorded by Mr. Horsley suggests itself.* A 
large number of the women who come under his care were* 
courtesans, and probably even at twenty-two most of these unhappy 
women have become quite reckless and have lost utterly all hope- 
for the future. 

Want of space prevents us from noticing othqr remarkable facto 
brought forward by Mr. Horsley respecting suicide amongit tiie* 
humbler classes of the community. It ia to be obrarveXthat^ 
striking and interesting as the facts he records aie. they pmaR to 
no general coneliision of any importance save that drink is a great 
cause qf suicide, and this has long been known. He does himg p i fi 
indeed, draw one very definite conclusion from his observatiotoof 
those who had, with more or less earnestness, attempted their 
own lives. He is of opinion that attempts at suicide should be 
more severely punished, and gives the following reasons for thia 
view;— 

It is worthy* of note that tbs Impression (greatly tostified by fltotsV 
which pRvsUs among tho class, from which most of tiieso eemX 
that the punishment for ibS crime is merely a week’s detention and a 
lecture, has a bad efieet by canting the porsoni to think lightly of 
the crime, and even to repeat it on the next oooasion of irritattai or 
apprehension. 

An alderman was once derided for expressing hit Intantion of.pntUng 
down suicide, but he probably inesut, what ie undoubtedly truer toat eosS 
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veal fMmt«lhmeat, ioflioted * sale, voi^d be a etrohg deterrost io those 
'Who an UQAble os \ianeed jto see mdrol orime in what i« ignoi^or treated 
airfitlybj-the Wof the lend. . . . 

XHradybelteTe flitt if it became the exception jneteld of the rul^or 
each offences to escape a |)oriod of bard labour, the numbers of attempts 
would otonee, and to a remarkable extent, diminish.^ ^ ^ 

Here we find it quite impossible to a^ree with Mr.Honler. No 
*doah# there ere every vear a oertain number of half-hearted 
atteidj^ts at suicide, and if the offence were more severely punished 
auuuj of these would not Be made; but, on the other hand, the 
certainty of severe pufiishment in case of failure would make tboto 
who really are sick of lif# much more determined in their 
efforts to put an end to themselves. Mr. Horsley liim- 
<^r remarks in the beprinniog' of his article that during 
dhe^Iast three years the number of suicides has been steadily 
deceasing, while the number of attempts at suicide have been 
•steadily increasing. Were such a law as he desires enforced, this 
state of things would in all probnbiljity he exactly reversed. There 
'wojtld Be fewer attempts, but moro cases of eolf-destruction. A 
man who was really anxious to die would certainly be stimulated 
in his attempt to remove himself from the world by the thought 
thi^, if he did not succeed, a degrading punishment awaited him. 
Mot are not likely to he reconciled to life by tho prospect of a 
Iqw term of imprisonment; and, though suicide is undoubtedly a 
49^6, it is repugnant to the instincts of humanity to treat un¬ 
fortunate wretches who have been driven to it as if they were 
•criminals of the ordinary stamp. 




INDEPKXDEXT ART. 


_ r ezhihition has been recently opened at No. 35 Boulevard des 
/ 3 L Capucines, “ par un group© d'lutistes inde})endaiilB,” os they 
etyle themselves in their prospectus, altiiough tliey are none other 
than our old acquaintances the Impressionists/' who havt;, bow- 
•over, become disgusted with the name uudi'r which they first 
•^lalienged public attention. Nor is this di.^irust to be marvelled 
.at, for the term ‘* lmpre.sBioDist *' has beem applied to Courbet, and 
to others like him, wno knew how to draw, and wlio were not 
ignorant of the art of painting ns it is generally understood by 
•ordinary mortals; and these two accouiplisliments stink in the 
nostrils* of independent art.” I'n© lirst things that strike a 
spectator's e}© on entering the independent gallery are the 
frames in which it has seemed good to tli© exhibitors to 
hang their works ; and one asks oneself' in sheer bowilder- 
meut whether it can be possible that tiie independent artists 
have succeeded in finding an iudeprndent friime<'iuakor to aid them 
in thoir task, for it is out of tbe question that any sane workman 
should have consented to make such monstrusitios. Fmines of 
Acarlet, frames of mauve, and frames of violet follow each other 
in hideous succession, forcing the wearied eye to turn for reli*?f to 
the pictures they enclose, and maldng one think that this ugly 
juan^estation of eccentricity may, after all, be the result of a well- 
hatched plot on the part of the artists to I'orco one to look at 
t^ir productions. Of the technical qualities of thes© it is so difficult 
to think seriously—or to think at all—that we devoted most of 
tho time that wo*spent among them in endeavouring to find out 
the hidden impulses which drive men to repi-esent nature in such a 
^ manner. In this matter we believe that we have had some success. 
Tho conviction in which the indopt'udeut landscape-painter clothes 
iiimself as in a garment appeiirs to us to bo that tho world which 
we inhabit is a much stooper place than wo work-n-dav people have 
supposed it to he; and that its deiiizcns—mtin and beast and 
•creeping thing, together with its vegetation—suffer under a chronic 
tendency to fall from right to left. Of this doctrine we may cite, 
from among many others, two triumphant manilestations—“ Ijb 
^ uai des Oelestina'’ by M. Guillauinin, and Le Boulevard 
i&chochounrt ’* by M. Pissarro. It is simply fearful to think of 
what might happen if, in obedience to nny natural law, the things 
which M. Guiliaumin has portrayed in the }>icturo we have men- 
tioaed were to come to pass. The quay in the left of his picture 
falls violently to the left, dnigging with it the river Seine, whoso 
waters are discoloured with ** sti'ealcs of green and purple, like 
those on a tiger's forehead,'* ns Blake has it in his ** Mandago 
of Heaven and Hell " ; wliile the trees on the right protrude 
menacingly like the crest of some savage monster, and the “ Pont 
Marie ” totters in tho background, to tho imminent danger of 
an omnibus about to cross it. ]\I. Pissarro's ** Boulevard ” is, if 
POmRo, more disquieting to behold; miserable human beings 
^r^een vainly etnving to keep their feet on the pavement of 
street, which the engineers of Paris have obstinately built 
Jght angles to the inclination of the fearful declivity that 

_represents; and yet we have often walked through tho 

lioulevard in question, deeming that the right-hand and the left- 
hand aides of it were on a level with each other. As if these 
strange/narrations in the art of pc>rspoctive were not calcu¬ 
lated to alarm the spectator sufficiently, the painter has summoned 
^ his aid all the powers of a crude and violent scheme of colour- 
W. His shadows are bright blue, and his high lights scarlet— 
‘CAours apt to disconcert and to strike terror into the beholder. 

that we had no more serious accusation to bring forward 
M« Pissane than his ignorance of drawing and 
his ^^i^moniouB colour; but he has exhibited other works 
of A mortamhitiouB charactot,' notably ** Le Fendeuf de Boia and 
PaVaanutt du Voill Uerqiv in w;^ich hu does more than merely 


imitateqaertsio woflts of Jean Franpois Millet. And this is an 
jndietment which holds good figunst many of the **independent" 
nrristsi who in more than one instance is riiexr figure compositions 
owoi what little merit they possess Jh) very uncompromisiug romi- 
niscenoes of the mastera they affect to, despise. This Mpersion,, 
however, con in no wise touch M. Degas, vOTOse work is utteriy 
unlike that of any other arttsU Amongst other , things, he 
exhibits an oblong* piece'of pipeff covered in one corner by a 
horribly ill-drawn heaA of a smdier in coloured chalks, and in 
another by a rude skotOT of a military cap,. This production is 
mentioned in the catalogue as a “ PJJvsionomie de Oriminel,*’ 
a title which is .also accorded to a sketch of ftn unsightly 
being smelling a hone, while an, idiotic woman loott on approv¬ 
ingly—a work in tho same manner by the same artist. It is to 
M. Degas that we owe the wondrous spectacle of independent 
sculpture, in tho hape of a “ Petite Dansouse (statuette en 
ciie)." Here we find ourselves face to face wit^ a wax model of 
a hideous young woman, devoid alike of bone and of, muscle, clad 
in white wax stays, red wax shoes, and a real muslin frock. This 
appalling image is protected from the pi^faning air by a 
glass case, and is in every way worthy of being considered 
as the last word of independent art. Wti will therefore ab- 
1 stain from speaking of the numerous studies of persons in an 
advanced stage of decomposition, humorously spoken of in the 
catalogue ns ** dtudes de jeunes femmes,” and dtuddk d onfantB,” 
and pass on to tbe works of M. Baffoidli and M. Vignon. Here, 
at any rale, wo have the consolation of being able to speak of 
works of real talent. Tbe first in the catalogue of M. KaffaelU's 
numerous studies is an oil picture of two worn-out men playing at 
cards in a suburban “ auberge ” called ** Las Decloasds.” \Ve 
have rarely seen a moro careful and intelligent study of Parisian 
character tban that which this picture brings to our notice. There 
is something in tho faces of tbe two men that reminds us of 
Balzac's best pages; nnd tho accessories, although somewhat 
crudely treated, are true to nature ahd help out the subject. 

Cassant uiie crofite ” is another adiuirabln instance of 
this artist’s power of seizing the character fif those 
strnngel} interesting types that one so often sec.s in the 
viciinly of the old fortification lines of Paris. In “ Uno Grue 
a vnpeur ” nnd Deux Vaches et troia Ponies,'* M. Raflaldli 
shows his power of dealing with water-colour; these are pic¬ 
tures in winch he displays his ability of seeing the poetic side of 
common things, and which make us the more regret that he 
should have exhibited such a lamentable performauco as his 
“ Cheniin de ft*r sous neige,** which purp«>rt8 to represent a loco¬ 
motive engine leaving a station, hut which at a little distance is 
suggestive of a deformed rhinoceros charging a row of palings. 
His ** Locomotive en miinosuvre" is, on the other hand, a very 
charming little study, with a singularly inappropriate title, for the 
subject is in reality a stretch of landscape witl> a dark windy 
sky, and the steam-engine, from w'hich the ]>icturu takes \U 
name, is only visible as a block speck in tho distance. 
We hope to SCO more of M. Uafiiuilli on other occasions, nnd 
devoutly trust that in future wo may find him in belter company. 
M. Vignon, allbough decidedly inferior to biin in originality, dis¬ 
plays some oxceUeut qualities; and bis lundscape, marited 152 in 
the catalogue, is in every way a good picture. His othor w'orks 
do not rise above the level of a respectable mediocrity; bfit we 
are so grateful to any one who evinces any artistic capability 
whntover in these torture chambers, thiit we cannot forbear men¬ 
tioning them with approbation. Neither can we leave the Gallery 
without referring to M. lialfaelli’s Bourgeois lisnut les faitj 
divers,'’ which wo have overlooked in our noticn of his works. 
This picture, which roprc.sents an old gentleman of the lower- 
middle clas.s rt'ading the account of'a savage murder, displays 
a sense of humour bn tho part of the artist which is rarely 
to bo met with out of Mngland. An extram- fiioYa the account 
in question, let into the frame, enables one to see„at a glance the 
exact words with which the old man is comforting his .soul—a 
contrivance of doubtful tjistc, but which is not the less effective 
in its way. Thoi*o is some truth of colour in M.^Bouart’s ** Vue 
d’Antibes ”; a quality which consoles one a little for his weak 
drawing, and M. Tillot exhibits some tolerable landscape sketches. 
Lest we should come away with anything approaching to a jdea- 
sant impression, the ** Indupondants, ” 

more cruel far « 

Than wildest w'olvcs and savage tigci-s are,* 

tr 

have roaervod a dismal surprise for us iu j^ho shape of ** La Char.- 
teuse, MudmUon/’ a sort of glorified ivooden soup-plate, with a 
blue-eyed howling monster carved in relief on it, who beiprs some 
distant resemblance to a woman. This ^'knafish piece of 
work” is suggestive of tho first efforta in wood-carving 
of some North American Indian ; and one is fturpriaed that 
it is not signed “ Kaging Wolf ” or “ Spotted Tail.*’ With 
sore eyes and a troubled brain we turned from these unearthly 
nightmares. In tbe courtyard below a blind fiddler was play¬ 
ing a choice selection of fashionable airs; ho, at anv rate, was 
following the rules laid down for the guidiuice of bis* art, to the 
best of his ability, and his straiup, in which some vogue notion of 
a harmonious ensemble was conveyed, fell like a pleasant shower 
upon our withered soul, and we went forth marvelliug at tho case 
of that man to whom it befell that a street musician should lepnir 
the havoc that had been made in his spirit by a group of inde¬ 
pendent artists. 

In this article the name of Camille Muller, the seU-Uiught 
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fteliuiAMM of 4itaetpen,lie Joafw a nW^ of 

portraito, of pMifb pictacM, tteJro atfe ^ 

UH. Hi 9 aI#Aytf Imcdlent in iDtoj^pn, deraito tkd faulia 
of extreiaajrouth^ thowa none of tba dtstoitalildn oi tfae^hagpnner. 

. H» dmwi^ ojflen corxeet and alwaya ▼igerous, andThia remark* 
alble po^r of dealing with inaaaea of^ rich colour, ioclihe ua Iji 
the belief tfadtf had hft lived, ha would Jbave ^hieped loating fiuno 
in the anaalif'af IVanch art. • 
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RPlUrTS IN PRISON. 

f'pJI^ voiT tDo^arate aentenco pnaaed bjjr Mr. J uatice Ilawkina 
ouaan AVills Fletcher aUa» Sister Bertie, is doubtless 
uoplepa^t to Itfaat person, who is vouched for under the hand of 
a irieud ap on^‘of the ImsI and sweetest women she has ever 
ki)ovu« Swaet is n ^ory nrobigiious term—sugar of lead is de¬ 
cidedly %woet; but, if Mrs. Fletcher was the best woman that her 
coufagoouB/rian^* has ever known, tho mural character of the 
IHena a euxilo cnnDu| be regarded as altogether hi^h-toued or whole- 
a6ulo4> f W the first time (if we put out of sight a very in- 
nde^^ta imprisouDiout endured by n follower of Slade, who was 
unwise.enough*to choose Yorkshire as tho scene of his operations) 
positive .pudishnient has been inflicted by l^lnglish law upon those 
who avail tbuiaiBelveB of tho most degrading and diuigerous delu- 
aiCnjof modern times to rub the dupes of that delusion. Tho tv- 
Ptarksbld addacity with which Mrs. Fletcher ventured into the 
liiin’a den after the experience she had had in America of the changed 
peAtimeats of Sister Juliet, was sure to be wrested into n proof 
of her kmocence. It is haidly necessary to say that tho princinal 
most dangerous ground of contidenco which swindlers of this 
kii^d have is the rtdiictanco of their victims to make open con¬ 
fession of their fo'ly. It is a pity, eerfaiuly, that husband and 
wi^a«bould be icpainted; nnd a twelvemunth or two of prison 
quietji^iid ''perhaps n little hard bodily labour, would no doubt be 
an excitant alterative for Mr. 'VVilliam Fletcher, after the ex- 
c'item^nts §nd unhealthy spiritunl exertions of his life as a medium. 
Mr. Morton, too, the iawyor-coluuel, who was in Kngland last 
week and,to bo found in just the place lie might have been 
lopked fur'in <-a curious instance of the intelligent activity of the 
]<]Dirhsh ]a)lice—w'ould have been a pleasing completion to the 
trinity. Bat, if prevention be the end of punishment, the fate of 
the bast and sweetest of women is likely to be as ellective as tho 
fate of her accomplices. 

The kiatoliy.ot the case,Hke the history of most such cases, 
may* heaaid to have tended a good deal more to nmusomont than 
to edilicRtiop. We desire to speak with all respect of Dr. “ Mac ” 
—•doctor of nealing, if not of medicine—who has certainly been 
instrumental i^bringing one rogue to justice and in batlling tho 
macVhiatibns of two others. It would appear that Airs. Uart- 
Davies is in absolute need of somebody to lean upon, and hitherto 
Dr. ** Mac " appears to have been a sufllcicntly trusty stall'. Her 
previous supports have, we fear, proved but broken reeds. Her 
husbands leava lier under circumsldDces doubtless susceptible of the 
fullest exp^nation; her lovers, if only vtrdciHint lovers, go olT in the 
most irrita'ug fashion with her sworn sisters, and her “ brothers ” 
Ase thaVottenest reeds of all. The affection of a young trusting 
heart, os tliis liidy pathetically describes Ymt ^jtanchementt seoms to 

* have been more tJian once cruelly deceived. As to the Flntclicr 
stofy itself, it might almost have been written without knowledge 

«of the actual facts by an intelligent novelist. A remarkably 
, excitable and impressionable person is disconlented with her 
'firesent rrtations in life, has Spiritualist leanings, and thinks with 
regret .of her dead motlibr. This is tho great handle which 

♦ Bundtualist rascality invariably works. The only perceivable 
idfosynpr^ iiv AAs. * llart-Davies was her extraordinary gulli- 
hilitr, the implicit faith with which she received the annoiinco- 
‘ iueoU ox the Fletchers, and the rapidity with which she divested 

hbrself of her worldly goods Tn their favour. None qf the more 
axquisite ipiposturea were required; it was eufficiemt for the 
medimbSip fall into a trance, to look at a divining ball, even to 
*writ^ in a letfer that the deceased lady *^had walked across 
the Todtg with Ybe grace of a true queen,'* and the thing was 
*dqoe. ^ MM.^fkrt-Davics at once made room for the Fletchera, 

> ^au and wife, in her capacious beait. They made a triuity, in 
Vj&Mi Fletebqir tepresented Wisdom (t.c. that of the serpent), Mrs. 
Ftelbbar Work (and indeed she seems to have performed the tasks 
.AlfoitsA to.her with <yeditablo thoroughness), and Mrs. Uart- 
Siovsk a commoditytif which she seems always to have hod 
give away or exchange. The aflectionate considera- 
tira»or tlw x&atsroal spirit discovered that certain valuable pro- 
;{left)^ wbisb aha kad^Jeft to her daughter was altogether too 
'^a^etic, thaj^ii vMfCxqrcising a bad effect on her health, and 
' tllet'ttbad. piiich better .btt^sferred to Bister Bertie and Brother 
ThA y-airsfer wiM.jeffectod with speed and completeness, 
fi||f i^e viseeLip whicVtbb ji^st and sweetest of women put the 
' jowwyjBAd'SiMlire were, to sky the least, peculiar. No sooner, 
ifc^ver, bw. 4 bo*'too magnetic ornaments found themselves 
(Hbmetimeb wb 'tery little crw>,st would seniu, to keep them com- 
faf^y) on the «>I Bister Bertie, than tho adeetioii of that 

husband, began to cool. A long 
JoAvw wqe tfnder^enjl^coumauy (always avash thing), and Mrs. 

wltMisgkstfor without it, whichever the student 
ofhumaq Satuae^PAy pref^rj ** a hotadsome Captain/’ a former admirer 


of bar at tlm fSiter Bntia 

and MmIii jIimdI for'somo dm oodwpied dodhtless/under her 
, guidan^dit^tiTatiiig r£tionrwIf]i ^ ep^^iknld. Then l>r. 

rapeeied^ ^ eeene, aift tUiigB srere M eo pleouKit ibr 
tffe BfiAokem. Of fne Dootor’sipowen of heellftg we can give no 
opnioir, but Jm eqeme to know k rogue idion ho sees him, aid to 
nave a veky Rnowa Aotion of tla jmperaothod of treatmoat to 
be applied to that phenomenon, with the aaaistaaoe |pf the 
American authorities a good dml of the property was disfurged, 
and, on the woman Fletoter making* her appeuimce Once mege in 
this country, proceedings were taken with tee result which Ikoiy* 
body knows. The history is in thdhnain a very old one. OrovOl- . 
ling superstition, which actually anticipates the attempts made to , 
deceive it, and holds out its throat to the knife and its pocket '•to • 
the-spoiler, is nothing new in the history of the world. Neitfaer*i» .* ' 
the (act that such su^rstltion occasioniuly ** takes tlie rue ” After 
a time and discovers its own folly; nor the fact that jealousy is a • 
very useful instrument in bringing about such resipiscence. JIbfi. 
principal points of novelty in the individual story areth^£|(^‘' 
that most of the plunder was recovered, and the iket that oow 
at least of the plunderers has met with something likA hef " 
deserts. 

Unluckily there were certain special features in this matter vmich ' 
are indeed almost always more or lees clearly discernible in sueb 
aflairs, and fur which readers of the Tale of a Tub and behoAftra 
of Hogarth's ** Enthusiasm Delineated” are pretty well prepared. ) 
Mr. Justice Hawkins, with great propriety, restrained the crossr * 
examination of counsel as much os poseihle when it tended in* 
this direction, but (as properly) bo referred in his sentence to u 
possible aspect of tho matter which, if less le^Uy criminiii^ is* 
morally more disgusting than tho most barefaced spoliatiormMk of 
credulous dupe by designing rascals. Even in Spiritualist tris|^ad 
investigations, there are recorded few things more Dauseousnham 
the ** scrunches,” tho ** cuddling rests,” the ” pawing, ’ tlio inquiries ' 
about ** having babies in the spirit world,” the allusions to nand- ^ 
some captains,” the confessions by a wife in the qbaroieter of 
go-bot’ween that her husband has for some time cessed to re¬ 
gard bin spiiitual sister in a merely sisterly light, and so* ' 
forth. The fart, however, that sooner or later this particulkr 
cloven hoof always peeps out in these cases of ghostly im- * 
postuie, though it is not in tho least surpriaing to pbjsio- ^ 
legists or historical students, is perhaps worth bearing in 
mini by theso who Lave a hankering after Rpirituaiisni,. 
and who regard it ns a precious butti'ess to religion, a Hold 
for pure and uumaterial delights, and so forth. The coiroct way,, 
according to a great scicntihc authority, to discover whether 
a spirit is properly mateiialixod ” is to take her in jour arms. 
Tho average visitant from the other world (and it is curious how 
much oftencr these visitants are of the sweeter and better sex) is- 
quite ajqirivoisfiej and does not object to tho harmless test. It is,, 
perhaps, from this originally sci^ntiilc and expenuieutal practice 
that ** scrunching ” and ” cuddling ” have come to hold so large a. 
place in the operations of spirits and Bpiritiialiets. Or it may bti 
contended that the reaction from the high eth(>roal delight of t* 
spirit communion requires such methods, and is, indeed, helped'by 
them. ** 1 touch heaven when 1 touch a human body,” 8ays^yalt.# 
Whitman, among whose oddities, to do him justice, Bpiritualism 
d01^ not seem to be counted. Air. and Alia. Fletcher and their 
likes appear to have hit upon the same method of reaching the 
celestial regions, though it is less euphoniously expressed in thei^. 
favourite term of scrunching." 

No one of course supposes that pel sons far gone in Bpiritualism 
will be in tho least afl'ected by this exposure; that, indeed, they * 
will be any more afl'ected by it than by the scores and hundreds- 
of exposures, equally clear, if less disgraceful, that have occurred « 
before. But it is perhaps wfirlh while to point x>ut that the trial 
ought to do good from tho v(‘ry fact that it docs not directly 
attack Bpiritualist belief. Any believer in the general doctrine 
that there is no wisdom in tho grave, which, as based upon tho 
reported utterancos of spirits, may be said to bo a sound general 
principle, may hold, if he likes, that Mr. Fletcher was a wicked 
man who did not r^ly see the spirit of the late Mrs. Houi|Uey„ 
or that he was a wicked man who did see her Aod^r- . 
verted her commands to his own base purposes. But even 
such a person, unless he or she is as far gone as Mrs. FJoteber'a 
compurgatrest, who holds her to bo the best and sweetest 
of women, must admit the extraordinary ** shadiness ” which * * 
hangs over tho whole affair. The nauseous language, the in- 
decent photographs, the sordid cupidity of the mediu^, th» 
pitiable confessions that the victim has' to moke, those arH&nga 
likely to make a deeper impression on the sort of mind whiffl, os- 
a rule, (kUs a victim to Spiritualism than repeated exposures of 
phosphorus-bottles and flax wigs, slip-knots and false-bottmld f 
cabinets, slate pencils under the nail, and hands made of sawmist' 
and flesh-colou^ kid. The latter appeal to the judgment, which 
in such cases very ftequontly does not exist; the former to feel¬ 
ings of shame and taste, which frequently do. To be ({tilled is^ 
after all, nothing \otj terrible. But to be degraded into taking a ] 
vicious and vulgar 'Yankee adventurer for a saintly prophet, a 4 ^ 
greedy harpy and possible eiftremettevoe fur a sweet spiritu^ 
sister, this is an experience of which few women, shos^tt 
think, would altogether care to run the risk. Tboereiy * 

in this particular case it is haidly possible feel any sv^^l^ ^ 
for Mrs. Hart-Davies is the strongest argument in this dii^oo. , 
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Great Powers to puthinTon his thron# 
France and England might be expecned 
. *^inoe the principle on which the invvation 
ny with the agimment formerly concluded 
is may have Ijmu very true j but England was not in 
fvmMneium^. The King l»d become very unpopular, owing to 
^ 1 l>nniiHi |iBf Vlal; the Opposition was much strengthened; L^rd 
; CpiliAaMillllp edlild no longer do everything bo wished; the Duke of 
had a great objection to interfering in the aflairs of 
, sml^ apnodfi, and England linally decided to dediiie. Mottemich 
i^aB| however, perfectly convinced tliat he, and perhaps he alone, 
Jl^W^hat was wanted to save society; and in the end of 1820 
..hfi )pid before the Emperor Francia a sort of 'elaborate confession 
« « of bis poliAdLfaith, top keynote of which was ** n league between 
' ^all OoStaments against factions in all States.” Full of this for- 
roula, ne had the delight of meeting in October 1821 a 
J llsordkighly kindred spirit in George IV., who was then visiting 
^Hanover. The King praised the Emperor, whom he styled Our 
Enmeror,” and Metternich to the skies, and ended with a frightful 
(^ "^imaion against his own Ministry, especially against Lord Liver- 
■ 9 **^ entirely excepting Lord CasUereagh, whom he described 
vigorous man, quite devoted to the good cause, as 
Vpii^of which he concluded by saying to Metternich, '* He under- 
" 'sianffs you; he is your friend ; that says everything.” The two 
^fri^iidsgot ^ so well together that metternich wrote that ho 
made it part of his business to prepare for the fall of the Liverpool 
* Mlbistp, and to reconstruct a Ministry, under Lord Oostlere^h’s 
^ lead^jpwip, ** devoted to the cause or us, which is the same thing.” 

.. Mettefhich appears to have believed in perfect good faith that 
E^land stood in the same relation to Austria filial Prussia did, 
that he and George IV. could make any Miufstry they liked in 
^ ^.Eiftland, and keep it in office. Things, however, turned out badly. 

\ > liOrd Londonderry committed suicide in August 1822, just when he 
^ *vya| coming to'Verona, where a now Congress was met to declare a 
nuiv^ntooce of monarchs against Spain. Metternich whs sincerely 
sKc^Bed at the sad occurrence; out he had the satisfaction 
gt’^jironotiheing over his departed friend what to him seemed the 
)1ifb^Bt eulogy that earth liad to bestow —** Londonderry was the 
'.iwjl^jaan his country who had gained any experience In foreign 
; flii£u|^%e had learned to understand me.” 

ve||marknble letter from Metternich to the Emperor Francis, 
wj|mn in 1829, concludes the fourth volume of liis Memoirs, and 
the chief results of the years which hud iutorvenod 
the first break-down of Metternich*s policy in 1823,10 the 
' '^b4Pi^bon, as he fondly hoped, the end had enmn of the sad 
' silmggle to which he had been exposed by the perversity of .Russia. 

H token nlU)gethcr away from the wholesome sway (»f 
B. Then ItuHsia had openly shattered the peace 
ho chief aim of Metternich to preserve. England 
ith Kussia in declaring in favour of Oroecc, and 
tely assented, and thus the Triple Alliance was 
her outside of the old Europ(*an alliance, and pro- 
ciplcs which INfottornich thought detestable. In- 
vernments combining to put down nil factions, sumo 
voro combining to help a faction. This was a chal¬ 
lenge to Metternich and his policy of the most direct kind. 

' Metternich knew that it was, and candidly explained in his letter 
« why ho had not accepted it. Ho would very much like to huvo 
•* impqfM^ peace on Europe, hut ho b^ not the means. Austria hod 
not g^ the money or the men to impnso on her neighbours the 
paMcy she thought best for her and for them. He had been ma<le 
TOiy happy by the opportune death of Canning, hut ho was obliged 
,tb own that this release from the utter misery which Oanniug had 
Caused him was not so fruitful of blessing as be hod hoped; for the 
Duke of Wellington^otherwise so admirable, had no true notion 
of furmgn afTairs, and had got so firmly into his head the notion 
that li^e old European alliance was dead that Metternich could nut 
peftoade him that it was as much alive os ever, 'I'ho Duke hap¬ 
pened to be right. The day for ruling Europe by Oonffresses in 
whkllUlill Governments combined against all factions had gone by, 
ftovff to return to the last hour of Mcttornicirs long life. But 
Metternifeb could never believe that ho was mistaken. In 1829 
he thought that everything looked very bright. There had been 
* a temporary departure from his poliev, but the bad time had 
. }>ffBsed. Iw E^land there was the Wellington Ministry, which, if 
not very wise, uttd at least a firm grasp on right principles, and 
the Maij^iess of Hertford—with w'hoiu hlotteriiich was delighted, 
iild wl^m. he ^onouncod to be among the most independent, 
thou^fAil, and clever of his English acquaintance—had told 
hiqf Qonfidentially that he and his friends wore going to exert 
their vast dormant power, and put down the movement for 
E^orm ^ce for all. Kussia had ended its perturbing action 
against*'Hirkey, and in France Polignac was Minister, and he 
w'as tne of %hom Metternich cuuld say, ** he holds our opinions 
thoroughly.” As Metternich summed up the situation, ** Every 
power that 4 b inclined to return to the original principle of the 
hkfi'opean amance, as well as to the systei^ of which il is the basis, 
must join vith Austria; and that this sooner or uKer must be 
dork, is evi^itt )|om the nature of-things, and from tlfe unmis- I 
tokaUaYeceW^s oTThis These the Views of the one ' 

* ■ 'v y. . • .. .i ■ 


ties ofjae’ aje woffld' Dpi 'ope«d|a 

to kill me, F#»d IHgd and.liV&I, , 

which killaaCaotf^ 

that bis .prifdMes and tw of *€laniflng had oome 
and that ho JtlM triump]||ed, and among t|ie aQg1;fta8 
whom he hdfl killed m&t have been Falm«toi»; Tnvonghoiit 
Europ# there was no one prophesying moTo blindly as tp tbs 
future than this man, who was profoundly conymo^that bn. ^a» 
gifted with almoit more than human wisdom. ThidA^ blihd- 
ness, however, this limit of his n|||go, this oonvblMn of fa» 
wisdom had largely contributed to his success^during thh,yearn 
when he was successful. He was no doubt favoured by thf.'tinies, 
for Europe was stunned by the long Napoleon wars, and dreaded 
above all things new disturbances; but it was Mettemioh Who gavo 
shapo to the thoughts of the ruling classes, and. who faabigned 
others to his will, because, wliilo others doubted, he^never doubted 
while others shrank from action, ho was resoHtto; and because ho> 
alone had an intense and UDchanging persuasion that he hf^ 
got hold of great trntha and was born * to esidUiSh their 
dominion. * ' 


WOOING A SWEETHRIAU.* 

■ ** , * ‘ 

I N a recent novel we have a lively picture given ust»f a d^^sss»- 
maker's work-room, with a young man who occupies *bis 
leisure hours in rending out highly-spiced romances to the busy 
** young ladies.” In such a circle we foci certain that a 

Swfi-rthriar would have received a hearty welcome. The dress¬ 
maker’s appnmtices would have revelled in the descriptiqxtf it 
aristocratic life, in the elegant costumes of the JiuliM, 4 iktA#,jp%]a- 
rity of the gentlemen, only—for constancy is the idem yMub (in 
fiction) of tile working classes<—they would have been shocked At 
the levity with which the fascinating hero pays devoted attentmd 
to a beauty and an heiress, while his aflections were«junattei|^jr. 
engaged elsewhere. . . . ‘ 

We should certainly have felt very much surprised had » 
with such a silly name as Wooing a Sweethriar turned out cl^wr 
or interesting; hut we were not prepared for any^inr quite 
so improbable or dull as this tale proves to ho. It bpeslf at 
“ quiet place” in Paris whore “respectable citizens” come’.om^; 
drink coffee and smoko and listen to the ba4d, and hexti IhQ 
heroine, Linda Cavaye, accidentally renews her acquainting tVitii 
her father, who has been for twelve years ^n India. >Nowaplace 
frequented by “ respectable citizens ” is the vert last s^t ijiat-' 
would have been favoured with the presence of “the Hon.XIap^n, 
P'rcderick Oavaye, younger brother of the Earl of Glenlindqii,” 
who “ showed his bnu^ding in every lino of his chiselled feature(»”;. 
still less was it likely to have been visited by bis friend Si»- 
Edward Gore, w'ho, “ though a baronet with a goodly lino oLd^ioK 
giiished ancestors, bore no outward visible signs of nis good &thr” 
The experienced novel reader will find no^ diflicult^’^n detecting 
Captain Cavaye’s character aud position in the story, after didbover- 
ing his military rank. No man could be a captain at jiEl||tj-two,i' 
even before the recent regulations, without being a scamp 
who has but a secondary part to play. Had ho been in¬ 
tended for the hero, he would have been a colonel fifteen 
years before, or, had he been the virtuous parent, we should liave ‘ 
found him a general, if not a K.C.B. Captain Cavaye,^herefortv 
beneath his “ pleasant exterior ” conceals every vicejbhat was eve? 
united by a mature captain and a younger son bf an earl. His 
“ breeding ” extends no further than his looks, for 1^ grossly inliilts' 
his sisterrin-law aud her husband, who Jiavo bright ud rids 
d^igbfcr for twelve years, and tlien abruptly carries Lind^^ff to 
visit among his own relations, with the avowed object ef ma^yin^ 
her as spe«^dily as possible. On the journey homowardSnhe 
poses her to the ofl'ensivo admiration of Sir Edward Gore, who 
informs her pleasantly that “ he would ratlier bo scolded by hop 
than kissed by any unrt else.” Captain Cavaye does his h^t *to 
make her ask for money from any one who seems likely |o ^ve.it ^ 
to her. Twelve years’ absence from this attractive person does not- 
seem to have dune as much for Linda Off wo could have wisbedl. ^e'' 
first engages herself to her cousin. Will J^onea, though of course 
the reader at once knows no heroine would he allowed 


Kilmara, the future Earl of Glonlindon. Lord JGlmara ia deeply 
in debt, and has no pecuniary expectations except from his aunt, so ' 
he dares not propose to her, though this trifling omisuon does not ' 
prevent many endearments from passing between them. * Un- 
nappily, however, I^ord Kilmara does not confine his CRi'eaBes<tu 
the lady with whom, for the time being, he seally fancies himself 
in love. Partly to blind his lich aunt, and partly to amuse .him¬ 
self, he flirts vigorously all though a ball witii aaothervomurlaidv. 


self, he flirts vigorously all though a ball witii aaoth0r'yoi|Dg»la4y, 
Eva Venables, and suddenly, on the balcony, seizes her In Ms arniH 
and kisses her wildly. This Eva Venables is the typo of over)-- 


• Wooinp a iSfiifeetbrmr. A 'NoveL By Lt)lo, Author of “ A Gruel 
lecret.” 3 vuls. Londem: TttiBley llrothurs. iSSt. 
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man is m pennfiess as all the cbdhtA^ io the that haTs not 
<io,aooi. a year. Era's fatlier is « poor curate, whose head is 
not ttpuaturally turned by eucoeeding to a baroi^y aod to t^e 
nbove^mentioncd lur^e income. Xt would be an immense relief 
to all thoughtfVil and ima^uative people*if these turns of fortune’s 
wheel could be accomplished jin some other way than by the in¬ 
variable drowning of a distent cousin and his sons, heira to 
the title, and est^. Gould not the lamijy go up in a balloon, and 
•discover somothin^wroug with the ap]^atuB; or miglit they not 
be all seized |vith tf sudden feeling of patriotism, and volunteer, 
and be killed in one of our foreign wars r Any variety would be 
welcoma,j|^ir Palton Venables and his two sons, however, dispose 
•of thems^as in the regulation way, and Eva becomes the heiress 
•to the family prhperty. Iler father has always disapproved of 
her engagement with Mr. Egerton, and now availed himself of the 
ifirst eicuse to act like the father in the poem:— 

Once he lovM you, loved vou blindly, 

Ikit paps behav/Ml unkindly, 

• Gave piiK>r heginald hia coh^^f, 

Uue evening in the eullu u mange. 


Linda ineanwhi|p bad been pursuing her career of conquest 
And, let Us add, of kissing, in an uninlerrupied way. The 
odI^ man she did not flirt with was Sir Edward Gore, who, 
besides being sbort, ugly, and horsey-looking, know not how to 
•dtaw the line between “ broad familiarity and coarse rudeness.’* 
We Should have imagined that there was no such line to be drawn, 
•and that if there was, tlrnt it was equally unperccived by the rest of 
•the nhatflcters; but then we are ignorant of the manners and 
c^stbniB of the circles in which the Cavayes moved. Sir Edward 
atUl wished to marry her, and her father still urged the match; 
but Linda held out, in spite of threats, and even blows, so Captain 
‘Cavaye takes her with him to try her luck in the happy huoting 
grounds of Edinburgh, liore Bhe makes friends with a young 
lady of nixt^ien, well meaning, but utterly unprincipled,” and 
epebds her aa^^ on the tops of drags, and her evenings in ball¬ 
rooms. In reading Wooing a Sweetbriar we could almost fancy 
the days of Erasmus had lutui'ncd, so regularly on evtuy public 
occasidh d^ the principal persons siUuto each other, though with- 
•ou^'^the purity and sweetness of their dispositions suflering in the 
least. The result of this behaviour in tbo case of Liuda is 
thiit one young man with whom she has gone these lengths, and 
thbn refused, commits suicide—a fact which is thrown in her teeth 
in ortUaary conversation for the rost nf her life. We will give 
a apecimen of the delicate observations made to her by the 
Itev. 'Sir Horace Venables, a few' months after the event had oc- 
curre^-^ I 

** Lfoney yem knew a of tho name of Edwards, in Edinburgh, 

Ml»s Ca'<^ye, did*|’ou nol ? *’ 

Rshl^ met a fPiond the day before, who had related the Bioxy of poor 
Edwaida^B dwth—with a good deal of oxaggeration respecting Mias 
■Cavaye’a ahora in it—to him, and he was ouxiouH to ascertain how far tlic 1 
oreport whs coweet, for, if it proved to be so, Mi»« Cavaye was not. exactly I 
the sort of friend he would choose for hia dnugliter, though ahe was Glen- 
lindop’s cousin. he took tho above delicate way of approaching the 
subjett, storing hard at Linda with his cold grey eyes'as he spoke. j 

The girl, who had also been indulging in a reverie, roused herself with 
41 slight start, and answered steadily, though the blood suddenly forsook her 
aips,— ^ 

Yes, J did.” 

" He shot hlmfielf, I believe ? ” 

*t>He did.” Idnda’s quivering lips could harrlly frame the simple W'ords. 

** 'I’hey asy he was crossed in Jove, or soiiicthing of that kind.” 

This time'the girl casnyod no answer whatever, and Sir Horace sudered 
the subject to drop, convinced by her evident unwillingne.'w to speak ftii it, 
that she mbs in truth the heroine of tho Edwards’s suicide which had 
created such a ^sensation, and on whom the uewajiapers had heaped such 
unsparing abuse, tliough they had not given her name. 


It* would b^doo dismal to follow the manesuvres which drag their 
we^ leorth through three volumes. The scene is changed peri- 
•odic^n^ £t)m England to the Riviera; but not only are the 
actor* tb^ same, but their mode of acting also. On learning 
^hat Eva has become an beiress, Lord Kilmara, nBw the Earl of 
Olenlindon, at once flies to Cannes to pay court to her; and this 
undet the voiy eyes of Linda Cavaye, with whom he is still ** in 
love.*? He begins by asking her why she is so unkind to him, 
and theu^xsfexB, in the best taste, to the subject of the ball-room 
, kisses 

*‘Ihave wanted to spolegise to you for a long time for anything that 
yon may have thooght rude In my manner that night. You cannot tell 
bow 1 regret having ofl'ended you. 1 do not know what ptiaaeased me to 
act aa 1 md ( except that you looked ao tantalizingly pretty % and 1 had 
known y*a oo intimately ever since }'ou were a child, that I had come to 
regard you almost as 1 did any of my cousins. I never thought yon would 
bo 80 angry with mt; Lady Flora Wilton and heaps of other girls would 
only have laughed and treated it as a joke. I think you took it rather too 
eeriously, Mins Venables; and then, when you refused to dance with me, 
1 got angry too, and was too proud to apologise, as 1 had intended doing. 
Bat say yon foi^ve uio now, and 1 ‘wilf never do anything that con vex 
you again.” 

After mudi perseverance on bis past, he is unwillingly accepted, 
just when Lmda's fortunes are at the lowest ebb, for her father has 
cominitted forgery, and is now Uving by cheating at cards at Nice. 
When all their money is goue, aud Linda has declined either to 
juk tan one for more, or to act os decoy to the young men nbcftil; 
the p&oe, Captain Cavayo deserts bjs daughter, who rushes to 
Geneva to throw herself into the anus of Lord QlenUhdoii. He 
tells her that he regrets to say he has promisqj^ to marry the 
heiress; Imt, as Linda promptly falls ill^f brajin fever, he reconsiders 
the situation, and everything ends Imppily. 


Such Is t 4 e'ioui%e of ‘Wo 

stigmaliae the chfmeteis aanmiiati^ many oases they 

rem«Mt a state of society wbich;dpde ivedoubMly exiiyi eooie^y 
which/whllo keeping the litter df iUh ooiiuaan|imts^9^tiu^y 
brenu them in the spmt. There is hardlT:iiie <aelatimmp in 
»Wooing a Sweotbriar which is not distorM inth somstni^ 
hideous, Aunts are jealous of their dlsoes. voui^ nmn openly 
accuse the girls of whom they think inpOt m^y m 
themselves at their heada and laying trajii for &eni,70ttng ladks 
are unable to resist their own vanity ana to he tme to wtot they 
know is right. Dignity or reticence is, of course||.^ilMoKitl;ely 
wanting among people of this sort, and they seem Idt the 

sense of care for their own reputation, which outiastml* fhr the 
reputation of others. It is not often a father if so laoldag in 
decency as to tell a stranger who remarks upon the deli^ato^lodlis 
of his daughter that she isjretting ** about her old lover,” oi^^that 
a gentleman tells his friend, just after he has proposed, that his 
flanc^ is stupid little thing.*' But if we wars to begitf'to 
dissect the taste of the book our task would be en^SK 


ODGEKS OX LIBEL AND SLANDEK.* 

M r. BLAKE ODGERS has acquitted himself of an ezoeq^- 
iugly difficult and troublesome undertaking in a mtmnqr 
deserving of almost unqualified praise. And if our own apraprrki 
is thus fiu* guarded in its expression, it is not because mpave 
actually noted any material error or defect, but because it^kor 
practicable for a roviewi'ir to examine critically the whole of a 
book dealing exhaustively, as this does, with a larg%and intrieato 
subject. In those parts to which wo have mven closer atteo^oa 
we have found Mr. Odgers an accurate as well as a diligent writer. 
Tho burden of diligence ho has imposed upon himself is |io or¬ 
dinary one. Ilia object has been to bring together in an orderly, 
form tho whole qf the existing authorities bn the law of libel fknd 
slander, and to state as nearly as possible their results. Thus 
work is a Digest in the old sense, in so far as it collects all 4 thi» 
cases; but it is also a Digest in the newer sense which has eoile' 
in of fate years, in so far as it extracts the meaning of the 
and embodies it in general propositions. The second port 
task, though it covers less space than the first, is really the.more 
important. As Mr. Odgers truly says in his preface, a huge pdl- 
lection of reported coses piled one ou the top of tho other is.aio£ a 
legal treatise, any more than a tumbled pilo of Ibrl^, is a 
house **; accordingly he has ** attemnted to strike a balanpi^is it 
were, and state the net result of the authorities.*’ T(^.,J|iauy 
of the books in common use oifer ns little bettor than a 
pile of bricks. The operation of putting a long series of des^ibhs 
in order and getting some sort of net result from them k moira 
troublesome tnan any one would believe who has not done ihlrtm- 
»elf. Mr. Odgers has here carried it through manfully and slccdba-' 
fully. ISo far os we can see, he has never shirked a doubtfuh^nt ot 
taken refuge iu ambiguous generalities. In dealingtfffi^^lly 
unsettled questions it might ^rhaps have been an im|Kr0mani'«to 
state with equal precisian and particularity (as Mr. JiutS* Stephen 
bos once or twice done in his Digest of the Vrmirm both 

of the opposing views which may still bo tenable. On of 

Blasphemy, fur example, we think Mr. Justice Stephen^M^od 
gives a clearer notion to the reader of what a judge anPjitry 
would bo likely to do at the present day. But it must always 
to some extent a matter of individual judgment bow for an 
attempt to reconcile appureutly discordant authorities is worth 
making. 

It would bo impossible for us to follow Mr. Odgers tlirodgh all 
the matters treated of in his book. We shall select one or two 
which raise questions of principle not without (reneral iutelkst. 
Tho distinction in English law between written and spoken wordl^, 
as affording a cause of action, bas been more than once commented 
on as unsatisfactory, and there is much reason to believe that, as re^ 
gards its actual history, it is a casual result of manner ia which 
jurisdiction in cases of libel and dander was acquired oy the 
civil courts. An ingenious argument to this efi'ect was contributed 
to the Affiericim Law Jteviev) in 1872 by Mr. St. John Green, and 
has been adopted by Mr. Melville Bigelow in his Leading Cases on 
the Law of Torfs-^ valuable work too little known Bi|,this 
country. Mr. Odgers, on the other hand, thinks the distlnct^oii 
justified by the reason commonly given, that written or printed 
matter bas naturally and necessarily more pubiidty and per¬ 
manence than spoken words. But this omits to notice that the 
quality of the Arsons to whose knowledge a de(j|imatioD conies 
may lie far more important to the p^y a feeflags or reputation 
than their mere numbers. A libel in a newsimper wtsf be ex- 
tremely oifensive and iqjurious to a well-known man conveniimt 
with educated people, when the very same statement, made fu the 
same manner of ao obscure man whose kinsfolk and friends aw 
illitemte, might do him far less harm than oral communication. 
To speak ill of a man in a newspaper which Ms acquqiptance do 
not read surely is a less injury than to speak ill of him to their 
faces. It is a strange eonclutton, again, that a slander shoUd ^ 
deemed less mischievous because (as may be the case) it is so vile 
that the uiterer cannot get it printed and daws |iot commit 
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hiniMlf to it On the, whole,, we think the rale of 

kw ihamd he Ihe nma for tpokea and written tronia, and 
the i m a nnof end extent of pahUeation, whether, hjr apeiudog, 
writing, or prii^bing^ erhether bj private ooBudunioationa or by the, 
pah^pieM,whetmin an ordinaiy course of dealing or w&th a 
apeeial pupose of jjriaiy.riioald be considered onlvfor .the purpose, 
of awarding damagd* Or, if there are to be fixed difierences, the 
priooipal one in our otdnion should be, not between written and 
spohen Words, but between matter published and matter not pub- 
hahed; ttadentanding publication in its common and popular 
aanae, not in the teohnica? and often unnatural one which it .has 
gradually ao^pired in this branch of tho law. There are one or 
two other points as to which Mr. Odgers does not think it needful 
to he astute to justify the existing state of things. Such is the 
rule that spoken imputations of immorality, however gross, ore not 
aotionahla without spedal damage; though perhaps a reason for 
this, too, might be discovered with a little ingenuity. For mere 
.foul-mouthed abuse will hardly beget in impartial bystanders any 
other opinion than that the person utteflng it is in a state incom¬ 
patible wi^ being the witness of truth ; and thus tho person to 
or ooncemingiwhom the Words are uttered is not dninnifiod. liut 
if the hen^rs ox such matter perchance lightly believe it, they 
show themselves to be a sort of people whose good opinion is not 
worth having, and, by consequence, the Ichh of it is no damage ■, 
unless, indeed, the party's known character be such as to make the 
description antecedently credible, which is as much os to say that 
he or she has no character to lose. If this plea for the common 
law fitil to carry conviction to our readers, wo can but assure them 
that ibere are worse in Blackstono. As regards the special question 
of th^ position of newspaper editors and publishers who have 
issued libellous matter in good faith, in tho course of truthful 
reports of speeches made at nieetings and the like, Mr. Udgers 
does not sgree with the recommendations lately made by a Select 
Committee of the House of Ooriimons. lie thinks that no further 
extension of the description of privileged matter or occasions is 
needed,'and that the best reform of procedure would be to abolish 
prosecutions by indictment altogether in libel cases. The pro¬ 
cedure by information would then remain as an auxiliary to the 
ordiqiSTy civil remedy, which Mr. Odgors proposes sliould not bo, 
as it no'w is, excluded by it. A criminnl remedy of some sort must 
retained, as Mr. Odgors points out, if only because many 
libellers of the worst kind are not worth nowdor and shot in a 
civil «ction, and indeed regard it as n desirable adveiti.«ement. 

An cxceUent featnro of Mr. Odgers's work is that he wholly 
sweeps away the cumbrous and idle tictinn of ** malice in law.” 
What is callliid “ malice in law ” means, as ho justly says, nothing 
else than the absence of lawful excuse. But where there is lawful 
excuse there is no wrong; so that, in this sense, every actionable 
wrong is malicious, and to say that it is maliciously committed is 
mere surplusage. Tho fact that you bring an action shows that 
you maintain the defendant's word or deed to be both wrong on 
tho face of it, and not jiistitiable by any matter of excuse or pri¬ 
vilege Applicable to the conduct complained of. Trobably the 
habit of alleging malice arose from the opinion found in some of 
the ol^t cases, but now overruh'd, that to make spoken 
words octiotiable some proof must bo given that they wore spoken 
with ill-will \ in other words, that what is now called ** malice in 
fact,” or‘* ex])res8 malice,”was a necessary ingredient of tho wrong. 
Mr. OdgersV handling of the matter is ideiiticHl in principle with 
that of Sir. Justice Stephen in bis Digput of the. Cnminal ZaWf 
whersi'JwSwevor, the word “maliciously” is retained, perhaps in 
order the more ofrectufllly to expose its absurdity. Fair comments 
on subjects of public interest are dealt with by Mr. (Mgers, we 
may here note, not under the head of privilege, but in connexion 
with tho general question, What amounts to defamation ? Tho 
correctwiview, he maintains, is not that criticism of matters of 
public concern is privileged, but that fair criticism of such matters 
IS no libel. For, “ if such criticism was privileged in the strict 
sense of the words, it would in every case bo necessary for the 
plaintiiTto prove actual malice, however false and however injurious 
the strictures may have been; while tho defendant would only have 
to prove that bo honestly believed the charges himself in order to 
escape liability; and’ this clearly is not the law.” This reason is, 
we think, a good one. It would be still better, though a text- 
writer could hardly attempt it, to gel rid of “ privilege '* altogether 
as a technical term. Fair commoul on what is lairly open to 
public comment is no libel. Other Btatemeiits which otherwise 
weuM be libellous Uiay be justified by showing that they are true, 
or they may be excused % the occasion. Some few occasions 
afford an excuse, even if the stateiuent is not believed to be true 
by the person making it. These are said to be absolutely 
privileged. Others have this eilect only if the statement is made 
with belief in its truth, and with some other motive than ill-will 
to the person affected by it. In these cases t^re is said to be 
qnilifiedprivilege. To all practical intents the difference between 
^asiona of absolute and of qualified privilege is much greater 
than between oceasions not privileged in any sense, and occasions 
privileged in one or other t)f the above-named senses. Privilege, 
therefore, as a general term, gives an awkward^ or misleading 
crosa-divisfon; if retained at all, it should be limited to what is 
new nailed ** absolute privilege.” The rational title to include all 
the bases would be justification and excuse, under which the topics 
might be axrangbd in the following order:—i. Truth in substance 
^ in fhet. 2. Fair comment on matter of public interest. 3. 
QommunicatioDB or reports made in good faith andi on proper 
occasioBS qualified privilege4.^Statements made in Par¬ 


liament, in disfihanpe of official duty, or in the eoorae of judicial 
proceedinn (''absolutepririlege”). . 

It is wolX Jmown to lawyers. ths^ the la# of libel and slander, 
especialltr slander^ has a ^silfficientlr eomie side. The severely 
tewioai character of Mr. Odgers's book bis not allowed him to 
call attention to*^his directly. But wajudge from passages like 
the following that the humours of the subject have not escaped 
him:— 

Is it a publication if a man tells his wife''wbat he thiaks of his ndgh- 
boiirs ? . . . Ths question never to have arisen in England} probably 
because in every such case there has been an ImmeiUslo and undoubted 
publication of the same elender, or un exaggerated veMlon there<d', by the 
wife to some third i>crsoii; for which the husband would be equally 
answerablo in damages, and which would be easier to prove. 

One use to which au idly curious reader might put this|Efigsst ia 
to discover how much vituperation of* his neighbour ne mi^hl^ 
safely indulge in without risk of an action. There is a tradiuon 
on the Nortnern Circuit of two members of the mess who on » 
Grand Night exchanged unaotionable compliments for a consider¬ 
able time. We know not if their exploits are fully recorded, and 
ppbably great part of them would oe unquotable if they were. 
But wo may suggest the following general oescription as probably 
safe to speak (though not to write) of a country gentleman in tbu 
commission of the peace, not called to the Bar, and carrying on no 
particular business:— 

Tie is u runagntG mgue, a villain, a varlct, and a eosening knave. He 
bath as iniicli law as u Jackanopos; he is a bankrupt follow not worth, 
llireu hnlf-pence lio hath but ono maimr, and that be got by swearing and 
forswearing; he (s :i loggcr-licadcd, slouch-headed, bursen^bellied hound* 
an and a beotle-heudi-Al justice. He is a scamping rascal, and stole the 
parish )iell-ro[M:M when he waa churchwarden ; lie stole a growing, tree worth 
forty hhtUings from Farmer Siilos’s nioaduw. and a hogshead a£ water from 
his pond, and poisoned liis pigs with mustard and brimslouo. 

Wo do not answer for every one of these epithets as being cer¬ 
tainly not actionable at tho present day, and in any case it must 
be left to tho speaker's discretion wh other there is any chance of 
special damage ensuing and being provable. Above all, variations 
are dangerous: for example, though you may without fear tax & 
churchwarden with stealing tho parish bell-ropes, it will not do to 
say of him that he cheated the parish of their value, nor to call 
him a thief in general. He that would loam more of this excellent 
distinction, lot him turn toi Jackson v. A dams in tho second vedume 
of Bingham’s New Cases, 


TITUEE MILITARY BOOKS.* 

M r. TOMASSON was much disappointed by the results of tha 
Zulu war. We fear he must have been still more chagrined 
by the terms of peace made with the Boors. For Mr. Toroasson 
holds, and holds strongly, that “ Africa should ^come to us a 
second India, and should be Britisli from Table Bay to Oapw 
Quaidafui.” He prophesies “ such it will be, spite of all tna 
clamour of a suction at heme *’; be explains to all the sectiona 
“ we are, to a barbarism a thousandfold greater than that of India,, 
tho pioneers of Christianity and civilization”', and he concludes 
his volume by inquiring of the pioneers—“ Should we pause in 
our glorious career Y ” Tho recall of Sir Bartle Frere in response' 
to the clamour -of a section was very much calculated to tnrow 
a damper upon Mr. Tumasson's exuberant hopes. In that enter¬ 
prising statesman ho had recognized the nation’s first and greatest 
pioneer, one who he might confidenlly expect would bo giving 
orders at an early date to Adjutant Tomasson and tho irregular 
horse of the flying column to free the continont of Africa from 
Table Bay to Capo Guardafui. “History,” however, says our 
author, “ will look after Sir Bartle's reputation ”; and we liave no> 
doubt such will be tho case. With history and prophecy both on 
his side Mr. Tomasson can afford to wait awnilo for the full 
realization of bis programme. 

Colonel Bullor's irregulars were composod of men of no less than 
nineteen nationalities, besides Jews of all nations. “ Discharged 
soldiers and ’Varsity men, unfrocked clergyman and sailor, cockney 
and countryman, cashiered officers of army and navy, here rubbed 
shoulders.” It is no wonder that it required “ long months of 
anxious work ” on the part of Colonel and officers to bring thia 
heterogeneous material “ to its best form.” Mr. Tomasson must be* 
well qualified to puss an opinion, and he tells us that Danes makd 
tho best, and Americanized Irish the worst, soldion. It is a mistak» 
to suppose that the most efficient irregular corps is necessarily 
made up of the most irregular people. Under a man like Colonel 
Duller, unfrocked clergvmen and cashiered officers have veiy can- 
fully la mind their p^s and q’s; and an irregular force is never. 
so efficient as when in the matter of discipline it is most like a 
regular ono. Mr. Tomasson gives us a sainted account of various • 
combats in which he was engaged in Zululand—amongst otheia 
of Ulundi; various details concerning tho poor I^noe Imperial, 
whom he met more than once ; and some observations on the 
Boer outbreak. There is an amusing anecdote concerning Oham's 
wives when that astute brother to Cetewayo came over to our 

* With the Irregulars in ihe Transvaal and Zululand, By W. U. 
Tomasson, late. AdJuUnt of Irregular Cavalry. London: Remington. 

T^s Light Cavtxlrg Brigade m the Crimea: Extracts from the Lstters and 
Journal of the late General Lord George Paget^ K,C,B, With a Map. 
London: Murray. 
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aide. Ooloael Bailer bad to oecort tbe party to oar oamp^ and 
on the way a river wna reached, which two of the wivea pre¬ 
tended to be afraid to croas. ** Two troopers were therefore told 
off to take the ladies on their hacks and awim over; bat one, find¬ 
ing her cavalier rather koockitfg up in tbe transit, quickly dived 
on, and swam like a duck to tbe shore; immediately tbe other 
followed suit, and both reached the baidc, leaving their bearers 
struggling in the stream, to be received ou gaining tbe bank by 
the unmerciful laughtor of their comrades. To add insult to 
injury, the fair ladies addressed them in Zulu, which the inter¬ 
preter translated to he, * Him no good.'" Mr, Tomasson has a 
•bad opinion of tbe ** ill-advised Dutchmen " till now in rebellion; 
but makes exception of men like Paul Kruger and JouWt, 
fanatics of the Oalvinist school, who, I am firmly convinced, are 
-acting thioerely U]^ to their convictions." Were this volume to 
reach a second edition, some qualifying remarks would doubtless 
4>6 attached in explanation ot the fi^lowing sentence:—The 
Boer will not fight unless driven into a corner whence there is 
no escape." The author was very disconsolate when bis corps 
was broken up and his vision of a new British India became tem¬ 
porarily obscured. He is more to be pitied than Alexander, 
whose disappointment was of a negative order. Here there was 
w world waiting to bo conquered. Tbe late adjutant wonders 
where his former comrades are now to be found. lie fears they 
will not be easily mustered again, for 

Some arc dead, and more ore gone. 

And othure, beyond the seas, 

Got scraped to death with oyster shells, 

Among the Cnribbees. 

Mr. Tomosson’s apologies for shortcomings in English composi¬ 
tion take the form of a defiance to the critics to find any worse. 
It certainly did occur to us more than once that bis grammar bad, 
like bis unfortunate comrades, got “ among the Caribbees." 

In a memorandum attached to the preface of Lord George 
Papetb book, tbe late author tells us he had lent his manu¬ 
script to many people to road, among others to Mr. Kinglako, 

who bad it^ in bis possession for two years, 1 think, and who 
was so complimentary as to say that be learnt more from it 
than from ou other accounts put together." Outside the circle 
•of anecdote, and beyond the range of matters of interest only 
to tbe writer's own friends, there is therolbre no news which 
has not been long ago discounted. The gallant officer took 
aucb a time to consider and re-consider whether his experi¬ 
ences were worth giving to the world—and, in that case, if and 
when be ought to give them—tbat the day has^one by when those 
would have secured any large share of the public attention. There 
are a few old generals, colonels, and others left who, after the 
appearance of this volume, will doubtless often light Balaclava 
over again ** across tbe walnuts and the wine.” Leaving it to 
them to fight it out, we may briefly refer to a few of the writer's 
epinions on the proceedings of the day. It may hero be remarked 
tW, though Englishmen must ever take a deep pride in the heroic 
onsets of both heavy and light cavalry brigades in that battle, it 
should be remembered that in more recent wars an equally brilliant 
counterpart to these achievements has been found in the exploits of 
the cavalry of other armies. The French cuirassiers at Worth | 
charged with no less gallantry than did the ijight Brigade to in- I 
cvit^le destruction,and, as the ground traversed was in their cose 
less favourable, the futile heroism of the act was still more n - 
roorkshle. The Prussians at Mars-lo-Tour were equally horoi(;, 
and far more scientific in the calculated sacrifice of their cavalry. 
In the matter of tbe charge of the Light Brigade there is a 
noticeable difierence from either of the two above instances, in 
that there was neither calculation nor miscalculation involved. 
Tbe whole business was a costly blunder. Lord Raglan never 
meant the cavalry to go at the guns they did go at; Sir Richard 
Airey entrusted his chiefs order to a hare-brained aide-de-camp 
to take to Lord Lucan; the aide-de-camp—Captain Nolan—inter¬ 
preted, when appealed to, the order to suit his own view, or else 
Mally misinterpreted it; Lord Lucan felt bound to obey orders 
which he looked upon as absurd; and Lord Cardigan was bound 
to execute them, though they appeared to him monstrously un- 
voasonable. Nevertheless, he started on his mission as became a 
gallant leader of a gallant following, and be liad the good fortune 
to come back to tell the tale. Then he went to England; hut, 
being ''vain end ambitious," he made'foolish speeches, as a man 
might be expected now and then to do on seeing the people of a 
great city scrambling for a hair of his horse's tail. These speeches 
begat counter-orations, and in duo time we got the ** Cardigan 
Grial." Lord G. Paget, than whom no man perhaps was so well 
oalulated to pass an opinion, and who, we can see from occasional 
remarks, was anything but partial to his immediate chief, believes 
that Lord Oardig^ did bis duty in the fight. He exonerates him 
from tbe imputation that he failed in bis duty in not waiting after 
the ruin of his front line to lead or rally, or see what had Mcome 
of his second line. He proves that when Lord Cardigan emerged 
from the chaos he could not, from his then position in the 
proper front of tbe uuns, have discerned a single man of 
ms supports. Mr. Kinglake is about of tbe same opinion. Lord 
George ventures the theory that Lord Cardigan might not have 
known/or certain that his supporting regiments fat least the 4th 
and titn) had ever moved forward. was well known," says 
tbe author, that Ijord Cardigan never looked back from the 
moment when he put spurs to his horse, and, for anything be could 
know to the contrary^ the advance of those regiments might have 
iMon eoimtermanded by the l 4 eut.-General; or their onward oouxse 


might have been impeded or turned aside ^ pon^ eventuality 
unioowa to him in this unusual coutest." Oertsinly it was an 
unusual contest, and it would have been still more unusual bad 
the supports foiled to support the leading aquadvons. Thot^h 
Lord Card^an could, as it happened, have dBne little or nothing 
towards directing or rallying the second line, a cooler bead—we do 
not mean a stouter heart—would perhaps bav 5 exbibitad some little 
cariosity as to wbnt bad become of half hie command before 
nDuikiug for home. It must he borne in mind that, on tbe eve of 
charging. Lord Cardigan several times and with marked emphasis 
urged the lender of his second line to gdve him bis '*best support.” 
And with eq|ual emphasis Lord George Paget promised ms best 
support. Bid Lord Cardigan assume, on tbe spur and in the ex¬ 
citement of the moment, that the second line hod shared the fate 
of the first ? 

The author concludes his amiable, but probably just, remarks 
by a reflection. 1 am sitting in an easy chair writing this!" 
and, full of dnriug as he was himself, he advises that people in 
easy chairs should he c.'irSful in their criticism of those who bore 
tbe burden and beat of a " somewhat uneomfortaUe day." We 
are unable, however, having regard to the weight of opposite 
opinion, to agree with him that the Light Brigade was judiciously 
restrained from falling on the flank of the Russian cavaliy after 
their defeat by our “ Heavies." It was their one great oppor¬ 
tunity, and it was allowed to slip. So true is it that to be a good 
lead«*r of cavalry implies the possession of exceptional qualifica¬ 
tions, and that the occasions i'or utilizing cavalry come in a 
moment, and in a few rooments may be gone altogether. Curiously 
enough, I..ord George, after giving us cogent arguments why the 
liight Brigade should not have charged, winds up by avowing 
that, having been in second line, he could not see well how 
matters stood, and nclinowlodges that “ subsequent information 
gained by conversations with some who were in the j/iret line have 
tended to shake my confidence in my own opinion.” 

He is extremely partial to Lord Raglan, and wo are pleased 
to find Ijord Lucan recniving that justice which has too fre¬ 
quently been denied him by loss competent critics.* At tbe 
same time, tho capital fault of that general on tbe Balaclava day 
is duly expo.>ied. Them is, indeed, no blinking the truth of Sir 
R. Airey's remarlc that, before getting the fatal order which he 
handed over to Lord Cardigan for execution. Lord Lucan had. 
not made himself sufficiently acquainted with the genoral disposi- 
tirins of tho enemy and the features of the engagement that was 
going on. In consequence of this negligence Lord. Lucan was 
entirely at a los.4 how to proceed when the crisis come. 

At one time wc are told tbe lieadquartors* staff cCMrdially hated 
the French; and once when the author was dining with Lord 
Raglan and the bugles of a French corps were heard in tbe dis¬ 
tance, our chief exclaimed impatiently, There they go with their 
eternal too-too-tooimj^ and they’re good for nothing else." The 
staft* naturally took their cue from the lender, and there can ho 
no doubt some of the little misunderslandings between the allies 
arose quite as mucii from w'ant of tact, courto.^ty, and sympathy on 
our port, as from exhibitions of vanity and eagerness to bo first 
on that of tho ITeucli. It is pleasant to read how, when Lord 
George Paget commanded a brigade at Eupatoria, and was directly 
under the orders of the French General d'Allunvillo, the excelJout 
feeling subsisting betw'oen ibe.so two officers produ(!ed its nntuml 
effect throughout the entire force. 

'fhe book contains a number of details which can have no pos¬ 
sible interest for tho general public; on the other hand, thqie is a 
fair amount, if not of novel, of very readable matter. 

It is laid down by Oaptain I’srr that infantry ofiic^irB, as a body, 
dress worse when in uniform than any other branch of tbe service. 

” Many ufticers who would never allow themselves to be seen in 
shabby garments when en bouryeoWf think nothing of turiyng out 
in uniform which is very much the worse for wear." There can be 
Tio doubt that this is very often the case. ** In some battalions," adds 
Oaptain Parr, it is no unusual occurrence to see an officer in a bat¬ 
tered forage cap and a shabby patrol jacket, with a dim scabbard and 
tattered sword-knot, inspect men whose apparel contrasts favour¬ 
ably with his own." Our own observation enables us to endorse 
tbe truth of the remark. Of course it goes without saying that 
ollicers who are slovenly and shabby in dress have an unsoldier- 
like appearance and demeanour on parade. Their gait, their salute, 
their manner of action during harraak square manoDuvros, are in 
close correspondenco with their dress. Perhaps when the late ex¬ 
cellent general order enjoining the wearing or uniforiu constantly 
in garrison towns has had time to work, we may be privileged to 
witness some improvement in the above respects. The best officers 
almost invariably dress well. The Duke of Wellington said of 
his officers in Spain that many of his best men were tho greatest 
dandies. Sir Garnet Wolseley says, ** Tbe better you dress a sol¬ 
dier, the more highly he will be thought of by women, and conse¬ 
quently by himself." It must have irequently been observed by 
those who go abroad bow much neater, and more like soldiers, 
both French and Gorman officers look when walking about the 
streets of a town in uniform than our own do under we same cir- 
cumstauces. Even when uur officers are well dressed, many of 
them seem to care little, if at all, whether they look like solaiera 
provided they have tbe appmrance of gentlemen. British officers 
would, as a rule, find it difficult to look otherwise than gentle¬ 
men, but why should not they look also what they prorearion- 
ally ore ? Vicars and barristera do not strive their utmost 
to divest themselves of their professional out why should 
soldiers do so P Lord George ^sget, in lua Crimean Journal" 
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ndingf to>dAy with the Duke of Oamhridge abotit 
the ranch oemj^ when we mil in with 6t. Amud, and Sie con- 
tnat between him ahS Lord Boglan, whom wo had juet loft, was 
Tcry typical of the two nations. He had a staff of anout twen^ 
• , . with an ordei^'ly dose to him canying a beautiful silk tri- 
oolput standard. We rode with him to Lord Itaglan, who came 
out in a mufti coat to meet him, and looked as much lest like a 
0.-in-0. as more like aMntleman.’* It may have been only excep¬ 
tionally that Lord Bim^Iati turned out in this guise, but had he done 
so alw^s when off parade it would certainly nave been considered 
in the British camp as far ** better form,” and more the ** correct 
thing,” than had he moved about with the circumstance of a Oom- 
manaer-in-Ohief in the field. And this way of looking at things 
has obtained wellnigh universally in our army down to the pro- 
sent time. The necessity, however, now laid heavily upon our 
officers of bring piacticBi soldiers, having a thorough knowledge 
of their work, and not merely walking characters upon a mili¬ 
tary stage for an occasional brief hour, will induce also in the 
matter of dress and protessional demeanour a boneiicial olfnct. 
The perpetual changes in the dress regulations are certainly calcu¬ 
lated to disoouraf^ officers—especially those with slender means— 
from paying su&cient attention to their attire. In view of the 
heavy expense which alterations entail, every effort is made to 
take advantage 4 f the permission to wear one thing out before 
getting the latest fisshion. We fear the authorities liave an idea 
that German victories were not wholly disconnected from the 
question of German habiliments. When Napoleon found the 
Emperor Francis and the King of Prussia ongf^ed one day in pro¬ 
found discussion as to the proper number of buttons on a soldier's 
coatee, he took care, he tells us, to join in and uifoct the greatest 
Interest in the matter. 

Girotiun Parr is not satisfied with the appearance of the majority 
of infantry officers when mounted, and we are not surprised this 
should be the case. No infantryman should be allowea to appear 
mounted on parade till ho has been through a riding school, till he 
has provided himself with riding trousers and Wellington boots, 
and knows bow to carry his sword, and salute iu cavalry I'ashion. 
There are some useful hints in tlio bool» concerning the dressing of 
the stafii and on the subjects of atddlery, equipment, and chargers. 
The dress of ^e service, take it all round, is smart enough to 
please the ladies, very good for parade purposes, and in some 
instances serviceable enough for ciimpaigniug woric. It is to bo 
regretted that the great iiersonages whoso minds seem for ever 
exercised in devising new cuts for tunics and caps, and new 
patterns iu lace, should not raiher insist on existing regulations 
oeing carried out more stiictly. Commanding oHicers wlio aro 
sharp enough to detect the tiniest irregularity on the part of the 
men are often strangely iudllFerent as to the figure their oiIicor,s 
make on parade. 


OUR COUNTRY TOWNS.* 

B ooks on the niml districts of England by sympathetic and 
accomplished wrilerj! have Ijeen common enough. Enthusiasts 
like George Borrow and WillLain Ilowitt have made us familiar 
with scenes that might well tempt the summer tourist to take hi.s 
holiday on our own side of tho Channel. M'Jiey have interested 
us in our old castles, halls, and manor-houses, in picturesque country 
churches undefaced by restomtion, in artistic biu " of uiodimval 
village architecture. Wo bavo pedestrian.^ among us now Jilio 
jMr. Louis Jennings, wdlh tho gift of do.pcribinir what has charmed 
themselves so as to tempt their readors to follow them in their 
rambles. But our old country towns have been comparatively 
neglected, or, at all events, only alluded to incidentally. Nor is 
that unnatural, for to most people tho enjoyment of the sum¬ 
mer excursion consists in removing themeelves its far as pos- 
eiblo from anything re.sembling a city. Tho brain-worker, who 
toils amid brick and mortar, loves to get nfi* the stones and 
away from an agglomeration of smoky chimuojs, and to wander 
under shady trees, along field-paths and between green hedge- 
Towfl. If ho seeks oven a quiet provincial town for bed and 
breakfast, he is inclined to hurry on bis way the first thing 
in the morning. Mr. Rimnier has shown in what is liter¬ 
ally a rambling volumo that the tourist would often do well 
to linger in a spot where lie may find a variety of unsus¬ 
pected objects to interest him. Even so far as picturesqueness 
Ijoes, there are towns in England that may vie with any of the 
show places in Brittany or tSouth Germany. Tho pity of it is, 
that tnoy are being iiiodeniised so fast that tho man of taste must 
pay his visit to thorn now or never. Wliilo tho remoter parts of 
the country stagnated, when communication with the busier world 
was slow and costly, tho genius of conservatism wivs iudisputably 
in the ascendent in them. Tho dreamy little place only woke up 
to some faint excitement on the weekly market day, going quietly 
to sleep again for the rest of tbo week. The inhabitants had 
neither money nor taste for embellishments, and were content to 
live on in the dwellings of their ancestors, keeping the old wood¬ 
work and metal-work in repair. The churchwardens sauntered along 
peaceably in the old-fashioned ways, and considered that their duties 
with remurd to the venerable church were discharged when they kept 
Ihe roof tolerably weathertight. But now tho general growth of 
prosperity and the incroasing acceleration of progross has been 
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changing all that. Towns that used to ba half forgotten some¬ 
where at the back of the worid have woke 19 to the ratUe of the 
railway trains; money has been flowing fiwt aa new industriee 
have Men started. The crooked lanes have been made str^ht, 
and the narrow tHoroughfares have been widene^as demolitions 
and reconstructions have been going on apace. That growth of 
activity ought to he gratifying in the extreme; nevertheless it is 
to he deplored by amateurs of ihe beautiful. So we have read 
Mr. Ilimmeris lively volume with mingled feelings. On the one 
hand, it is pleasing to be reminded that time and the wrecken 
have spared so much that is quaint and curious; yet we know 
that too many of thoso memorials of the past are awaiting the 
doom that may overtake them at any moment. 

Of the volumo itself we can only say that it is in every result 
excellent. It is written iu an agreeable and gossiping style, while 
it contaW a great deal of curious and out-of-the-way information. 
The author is evidently an enthusiast in archioology and medimval 
history; but he always keeps his dlsquisitionB on these subjects 
within bounds, and ho changes tho ground he lightly travels over so 
fast that ho leaves us no time to feel tnnuyL He has extracted the 
local essenct^ of countless county histories; he has tho local 
legends and traditions at his finger-ends, and he links innumerable 
historic worthies with the scenes where they distinguished them¬ 
selves by the threads of association ho has been at pains to un¬ 
ravel. We gather incidentally that Mr. Rimmer is a strong 
partisan on historical questions and that ho holds advanced views 
in politics. Biit his opinions are never oilensively obtruded so as 
to rulilo the suscoptibilities of thoso who difier from him, and they 
rather sorve to give an air of individuality to a piquant narra¬ 
tive, lie guards himself iu his prefaco against being supposed to 
give anything like a comprehensive idea ot our old country towns. 
But a glance at the table of contents will show how thoroughly 
and fairly he lias sampled some of the most interesting parts of 
England. In the course of his perambulations he has embraced 
Derbyshire and Yorkshire, the Alidlands, the Potteries, the Fens 
and tho Oinqiie Ports, besides making promiscuous excursions in 
the North country, towards the Welsh Marches and elsewhere. 
He has illustrated the volumo himself, and the illustrations do 
credit to his ta.sto and execution, while they invite one to look into 
the accompanying luttoriv^ss. Many of them are slight and simple 
enough, but without exciqition they are artistically selected. Mr. 
Rimnier likewise is careful to disclaim the idea of writing anything 
like a guide-book, but beyoud his outlines of attractive itineraries, 
there is one point of no liltlo importance on which he gives the 
tourist some valuable hints. Now and then ho notes a house of ^ 
entertainment where he was impressed by the excellence of the " 
fare and the moderation of the charges. M r. Kimmer, who is an 
JCnglishman to tho backbone, is somewhat depreciatory of foreign 
cookery, aud occasionally insists upon comparisons which aro 
doubtful, if not odious. But wo should be inclined to trust his 
judgment on an English dinner or breakfast. 

In a desultory volume whore so much is attractive it is diflicult 
to make satisfactory selections by way of examples; and when we 
detach scraps of the text from their context, wo aro almost sure 
to do the author sonio injii.stico. But if we do the liest we can, 
we cannot do very badly for him. There is a group of old 
Cheshire towns that seems to bo well worth a visit. At Malpas 
Mr. Jtiuimer makes allusion to its romantic associations with the 
days of chivalry, and he tells a strango story of an act of 
fanyistic heroism in the plague that desolated the place in the 
bogiuning^ of the sevoutoonlh century. There is another tradition 
about a visit paid to Malpas iu disguise by his sacred Majesty 
King JamoH I., who must have been roving somewhat in tho 
manner of his aucestor of Picaresque memor}*, the Knight of 
Snowdou, in The Lady of ihe Lake. Malpas, we aro told, with its 
market-place and lino old chui'ch, reminded him much of one of 
the quaint old towns in the llliineland. Nor is the church at the 
neighbouring Nantwich much inferior, while in a vignette there is 
a view of such a roadway ‘‘ ns wo might have expected to find 
in the Tudor period. In .some parts, a man with n handcart would 
find a little difiiculty iu threading the narrow lane.” Nantwich, 
whore the streets have been steadily subsiding over the excavations 
of the saU-minos, is “ well worthy of a visit, if only to see tho 
curious way in which tho houses incline towards each other aud 
from eacli other in every direction, while props are used to keep 
them ns nearly upright as circuiuUances will permit." At Whit¬ 
church there is also “an ancient market-place with many fine 
old houses, hut the chief interest centres in tho church.” In • 
tlmt church was buried the Talbot of Shakspeare, which sends Mr. 
Rimmer away on a pleasant digression as to tho history in the First 
Part of Ilniry VL Mr. Kimmer, by tho way, is a firm believer in the 
immortal William's historical exactness, and holds that his account 
of tho battle of Bosworth, with tho events that preceded and fol¬ 
lowed it, is as trustworthy in point of fact as it is brilliantly dra¬ 
matic. And crossing Stafibrdshire and clearing the towns in riie Pot¬ 
teries at a bound, we may as well follow Mr. Rimmer to Bosworth 
Field as anywhere else. There is a charming view of it as it ap¬ 
pears now, with King Richard's well in the forogrouud, indicating 
tho features of the landscape as they influenced the fortunes of llio 
battle. ^ We are taken to Hincley, which has been great! v 
modernized since old Burton condemned it for want of uniformity ; 
and to Atherstono, where Richmond slept the night before the 
battle at the inn of the “‘Three Tuns,’ which is adll a respectable 
hostelry.” Richard had his quarters at the appropriate sign of the 
“ Blue Boar,” in Jjeicester, and though the bouse has loug since 
been pulled down, it has bequea^ed its name to Blubber Lone. 
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2Cf« lUiniiier takas his itaD4 on the battlaflald ^ the ivellf imsgines 
the twos cleared away, maps out the ground with its itrong|r- 
nhrked ^hatuies, posts the divisions of the opposing armies, with Sur 
Kioheid Stanley's oommand on the one flank and that of lord 
Stanley on the others and then, with constant reference to 
Shakspeare, discourses on the incidents of the memorahle day. 
2 ^ a cUirerent stylo, he makes bis chapters on the Marsh country 
equally interesting, diiating on its condition in the days when 
uCsreward held out in his Oamp of Refuge against the Conqueror, 
and referring to those successive attempts at reclaiming the fens 
which were Anally crowned with sucoess. The Abbey of Oroy- 
land, he says, is ** even now a delight to a stranger,” and the re¬ 
markable triple bridge there of which the CroylaDd monks were 
the authors and ercbiteets is worth going Cur to see. Local legend 
assigns to it a fabulous antiquity: but Mr. Runnier unhesitatingly 
decides fVom the mouldings that it cannot possibly date back 
from before the beginning of tho thirteenth centui'y. The view of 
WhitUesea, which forms the frontispiece to the chapter, is a 
protty picture of one of the pleasantest towns in the fens. 
Whittlesea boasts no less than three churches, one of them with 
a nohle spire of the fourteenth ceiituiy, some fine old houses, 
and '^'a quaint and ancient canopied market cn^ss in the middle 
of the large open Market Square. . . . The spiro of the 
church is very light and heautiful, and shows charmingly 
above tho houses that surround the uiarket^placo.” ** Cambridge, 
Ely and Peterborough,” are no doubt interestiuj^ enough, but 
seem to stand somewhat wide of tho range of subjects we expect 
to find in such a hook as Mr. Itimnicr's. Rut, although Boston is 
too much of a city to ho strictly included in his category, we 
should be sorr^ to spare the iuLeresting chapter he devotes to its 
associations with tho Puritans and its relations w'itb its big Trans¬ 
atlantic namesake. As for the Oinqu<^ l^orts, with which we must 
bring our notice to a close, there is nothing better in the volume 
than his description of them. Some of them, indeed, are romantic 
enough to awaken chords of poetry and eloquence in a moro 
prosHioolly-miuded narrator than Mr. Rimmer. He takes us hack 
to the days when those fiounshing maritime coiniiiunities furnished 
their pliant contingents of ships to the navies of the Romans and 
Saxons, tho Plantagenet kings and the Tudors. The citizens still 
retain some shadowy privileges, tho.Inst vestiges of their ancient 
glories. ** The freemen of all tho ports are called barons, and in 
former days they stood very much indeed upon their dignity, and 
ranked with the barons of the land." The sea tnat once mode their 
fortunes has now loft Hythe and Romney in tho lurch ; and thoro 
ore broad tracts of the fertile pasture laud that, according to 
the old Kentish proverb, give woalth without health, lietween 
highwater mark and the houses. We ore still reminded of their 
former riches by tho noble remains of their ecclesiastical build¬ 
ings. And at Hythe Mr. Rimmer came upon a suggestive evidence 
of an industiy the inhabitants had thriven by in later times. lie 
gives a sketen of a house with a curious attic on the roof, com¬ 
manding extensive views of the Channel, and still bearing the name 
of the ** Smugglers' Lighthouse.” He has nu doubt that it was 
built to display a beacon for the guidance of those swift luggers 
of light draught that were on the look out to run their contrahaud 
cargoes. Hythe, having hecur<:e a military station, has boon greatly 
modernized. Nevertheless, besides its churches, it can still boast 
a couple of hospitals of very old foundation, while near it is a very 
noteworthy old cottago, which, in Mr. Rinimer's opinion, may 
really date from the reign of the second Richard. We might go on 
indefinitely directing attention to similar curiosities and to places 
which have their attructiou f(.>r the archieologist or artist. Rut 
we have said more than suillcient to recommend an attractive 
book. 


THE LI BEAKY ASSOCIATION REPORT.* 

T he Report of the second meeting of the Librarj^ Association, 
held at Manchester last year, mokes as comely a volume ns 
either of its predecessors, and much of what it contains ia of 
interest to others besides librarians. One item, we may say at 
starting, is of interest to every one who has published, is publish¬ 
ing, or is about to publish a hook, and to every book-buyer us well. 
It is tho balance sheet of the Association, which contains an account 
of the cost of producing the former volume. If it was, ns wo bolieve, 
the same size as this, it contained about 190 or 200 poges im¬ 
perial 8vo., or email folio size, in double columns; it was^auti- 
fully printed by Whittingham ; the paper was of the thickest and 
ripest kind; and the total cost of 180 copies was 45L, or exactly 
five shillings a copy. If this is so, how is it that the combination 
between the publishers and the retail hooksellors continues to en¬ 
force upon us the enormous and prohibitive prices that we have 
to pay fiir English books P The normal price for such a volume 
as Siis, in the shops, would be at least sixteen or eighteen 
shilling; the cost of producing it is five. Allow half-orcrown 
for autnoris profit and the same for the trade, and you got ten 
shinings—the price charged in France, Italy, Germany, eveiy- 
wbere oat in England. Who profits by the present system is 

* TroMaetwttg and J*rocteding* nf the Swond Annual MuBting of tht 
Ltbranf ABtociation »f the United 'Kingdom. Held at Manchester, Sep- 
temfaer 03,04, and 35, ZB79. Edited by the ikereturieH, Henry'R. Tedder, 
Librarian of ths Athenicnm Club, and Emcnt C. Hiomas, late Librarian 
of the Oxford Union Society. London: Printed ot the Chiswick Press. 
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the tolnma itself, wa And abundaht evide^ of the 
^one'by the Associatiem. The papiers cbme.aiiitii a.^pwegaeptions. 
und^ thi^ heads; those whiph deal with the techAlmtiee pi 
library work; those which deal with IPrpe jUbmriet $x;d theu 
pfm^zstioh; and those which deal with libvhvSes or 

collections of books. The first class is natuiaQy rathqr' beyo&d 
our scope; the mysteries of catalogue-meking wd indesAng arp 
only for the initiated *, and these matters are properly Ipft very 
much to committees, whose xenorts ore. for the .egppxts to read 
and decide upon. One of tnese, however,,is of mpre'|^e»t) 
interest—namely, tho report on a genpfal qatalogue pf.^gliah 
literiiture. This project, which is one that touches •ypry dlo^y a 
large number of students, has, not been'very handled jfo 'yet^ 
The.C/ouncil of the Socie^ of Arts were asJted Pome yefun tao by 
their l^residont, the Prince of Wales, ** to consider what would W 
the cost of producing a universal catalogue of all books mrinted in 
the United Kingdom previous to 1600"—a plain quesuon, susr 
ceptible, one would have thought, of a plain answer. But, as the 
Lihrarians show, the Society of Arts diverged into qiuto oriiev 

g uestions, and never found out for the Prince what he vrished to> 
now. The question that now agitates them^jmd the lihrarians 
also, is how a universal catalogue of all EngliX literature could 
he produced; is it practicable, or is it likely to he too costly and 
too difficult P The Trustees of the British Museum have been con¬ 
sidering the proposal to print in future the accessions (fore^i 
as woll 08 English) to the general catalogue of the Britbh 
Museum "—amounting, incredible ns it may seem, to 60,000 entries 
a year—and to circulate these printed accession-lists among sub¬ 
scribing libraries. This might lead to what some people desire so 
eagerly, the printing of the complete British Muaouin Catalogue; 
or It might be a help to the rival eeberoe for printing a general 
catalogue of the whole of English literature. As to these alter¬ 
native proposals, the Report says 

This Cumniitlcc is in fiivour of the latter rather than the»fonner of these 
two pro|iostils. It seems to 11s that the printing of the Museum Catalogue 
aa it staiiiis is quite iDmlecpiatc to our needs as regards English literature, 
and that if the titles of tlie English books in such a Catalogue were to bo 
reprinted in 11 snlioequent Cidtdogun of English l^itoratnre, an immense cost 
and trouble would be in<*urivil twice over. 

Ah before, ibe Coniniitteo fticl th.'it the tnio solution of the whole mattci 
lies iu the eobperation of our great national library with the other moro 
iiiiportunt libraries throughout the country. If utlicr libraries would supply 
the Museum with the titles of English books which the Museum duos not 

I iOhscss, and the Museum would consent to incorporate them into tho cata- 
oguo uf their own English books, the tusk would be aohieved. Wo should 
have a General Catalogue of English Literature, and the Museum would 
nut only have catalogued its present possesHiuns. but also its future acqui¬ 
sitions, in the printed English literature of four centuries. 

It is difficult not to agree with these remarks, and it is difficult 
to see why this is not at once done. 1 m it necessary to wait for 
the Government or the Musguui to do it? It would probably 
answer for private enterprise to undertake it; for it is not to be 
supposed that the cost would he beyond the returns. Suppose— 
to luako a pure guess at tho extent of the work—tho catalogue 
wore to occupy ten thousand double-column pages, and were ti> 
he sold at ten guineas. How many buyers would be forth¬ 
coming in the United Kingdom and America and Germany P AVo 
think it a fair estimate that five thousand copies would he taken 
up within the first two years, and that the proprietors would 
find themselves with a handsome profit in Lund. 

Tho Association occupiew itself u good deni with what may he 
called the social, or Heini-politica1,side of library allairs, especially 
with the cmestioDS how to develop and organize the Free Libiariee. 
Mr. Nichmsou of the London Instituliou, who is always active in 
this department, makes some proposals about the amendment of 
the Free Libraries’ Acts which are well worth consideration Iro 
local authorities aud by literary members of Parliament. Jft 
appears that there ore now four Acts, amending one another; 
clearly they ought to be consolidated. Not to mention technical 
amendinouts that are required, Mr. Nicholson suggests various 
amendments of principle, of which the following are the chief:— 
There should he a power of disebtahlishment vested in the rate¬ 
payers; corrupt practices in applying the Acts should be fkr 
moro carefully guarded against; the principle of the Act of 
1877, which allows the use of voting-papers, should he generally 
adopted; a supplemental voluntary rate should bo encouraged; 
Town Councils and similar bodies should have the right not only 
to submit the adoption of the Acts to a public meeting, hnt 
actually to adopt them; there should be special legislation for 
London; and public free libraries should be inspected. Some of 
these points are certnihly debatable—for example, that which gives 
the Town Councils the power of adopting tho Acts without spe<^ 
reference to the ratepayers; hut some others of the suggestions are 
open to no objection. It is clear that, as Mr. Nicholson says^ in 
many towns the Acts are not adopted because the latepayaia 
think that, whether the library turns out a Wure or not, uey 
aro to he saddled with it for ever. School ^aids can be dis¬ 
established under certain circumstancee; why should there ha 
no power of acting in the same way with libmes P Again, any¬ 
thing that prevents the undue interference of the lan^ords of 
compound householders with their tenants' votes should La wel- 
ctmel.^ Mr. Nicholson says he can give the nan^ of 'a landlord 
wiio, ** in the presence of some of the laadirig eupporteza of ihe 
Acts, avowed that he had threatened to raise his tenants' rente 
sixpence a week unless they voted against the Acts **<—sad it is to 
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Im UmBd that thie landlord does not stand aloxie. Much urould 1 >e 
done p oheek this nnivarially adopting tho plan of TOting 
^alloTrady^hut aot enjoined^ hy the Act of 1877 —namely, that 
“ the vote of the ratepayers should be taken bv voting-papeie left 
at| and eolleetod ftom each house, instead of by public meeting 
and subsequent poll." It is impossible to say that the majority of 
vatepayets feel very keenly one way or another on the ques¬ 
tion of pubUe Ubiaries. They are benevolently neutral, but 
are easily turned into hostile voters if, by a facUtlous agi¬ 
tation, by the employment of rowdies at public meetings, 
and ^ other mothods, it b made to appear that the Acts 
are any pmrticubr town unpopular. If the voting were 
done qubtly, and the arguments for and against were sub¬ 
mitted to the citisens in pnnt, the number of towns in favour 
of the Acts would no doubt be much larger than it is. If so, 
if ftee libraries become more common, it will be a satisfaction 
tp every one to adopt Mr. Nicholson's suggestion of Government 
inspection. Two or three inspectors could annually go through 
all the free libraries that are likely to be in England iti our 
time, and the cost would be trilling. The institutions are really a 
great boon to most of the towns in which they are adopted ; at 
Manchester and Liverpool they are the greatest possible boon, and 
the very pooiesff of the people take full advantage of them. They 
ought to be developed in all ways; partly by such legislative 
amendments as Mr. Nicholson proposes, and partly by^ such means 
as other writers in this volume suggest—by co-operation with tho 
Board Schools, and by lending themselves to schemes of lectures 
and popular instruction generally. There seems to be no reason 
why they should not in large towns have branch rooms in the more 
dbtant otmi'ters, where the books in commonest use should bo 
depositau in duplicate, and where a sulBcieot number of ^riodicals 
ahould be supplied. It is evident that a central free library can 
hardly expect to draw artisans who live more than, say, a mile 
away. 

One 6f the most interesting papers in the volume is that written 
by Mr. Nodal on ** Special Collections in Lancashire and Cheshire." 
Aa might be expected, there are many collections of local books, 
and books on local iudustrios; and there are also collections 
of a more individual kind. The Manchester Library contains 
nearly eight hundred volumes on the cotton manufacture; Rochdale 
aims at a complete library of wool literature; and Wigan at possess¬ 
ing all that is known about engineering. Many private persons, 
too, have local topographical collections, such us the Rev. 
P. M. Ilerford, of Uhoadle, with his three hundred vtdumes 
of Cheshire books, and Mr. Earwaker, the new historian of 
Cheshire, with his almost complete assemblage of maps, manu- 
acriptB, and books on the samo subject. Some persons, however, 
find topographical subjects very dreary; to them we commend 
the more exciting collection of Mr. R. 0 . Christie, the learned 
author of Etienne Dolct, and those of Mr. Ireland, Mr. Grossloy, and 
others here duly described. Mr. Christie's strength lies in the 
books of the Renaissance, though his Horaces are celebrated; his 
Aldines, though not quite so splendid a set as was lately to be 
aeen in Piccadilly, are 276 in number; and bis Lyons printed 
broks are enough to make the French collectors die of envy. 
Etienne Dolet was not tho best of publishers to deal with, hut 
books of bis printing are worth having. Mr. Christie has nine¬ 
teen, all of the highest rarity, four or live being the only copies 
known to exist.” Sir. Crusslo^', tho vouerablo President of the 
Chetham-Institute, seems to have given hi.s mind to Daniel Defoe 
among many other matters, and possesses tho whole of tho 254 
books and tracts enumerated in tho list prefixed to Mr. Ijee's 
Life of iJefoef and lifty-two others besides. A still more in¬ 
teresting poBsession is the yet unpublished MB. of Defoe's Com- 
fiete Englith Oentle^mn; a 'book which the author had begun to 
print when bis lost illness came upon him. Mr. Orossley might 
well give this to the world. Mr. Ireland's collection contains all 
the editions of the Anatwny of MeUincJtoly: all the works of 
Leigh Hunt and W. Hnzhtt, '&c. Mr. SMisbui*}' baa iS,ooo 
volumes—probably an almost complete collection—relating to 
Wales and the lour border counties; Mr. Rylands has all the 
Ptolemies ever published; and so the curious catalogue goes on. 
The reflection wat strikes one most in reading it is, how easy it 
would and bow desirable, to extend this sort of sketch or 
nummary to the whole of the United Kingdom, and to publish a 
volume containing short authoritative accounts supplied as much 
aa possible by the owners of all the best private libraries in 
England. Many of them are not large, and for that reason are 
apt to remain unknown; and to moke them known would be really 
interesting to students and lovers of books. We commend the 
idea to m. Nodal, who would, we are sure, work it out admir¬ 
ably. Or the Association itself might do it, ^ moans of the local 
librarians who already belong to it; and Mr. Nodal might be asked 
to act as editor-in-cluof. 


A MODERN SPIIIN 3 L* 

O NE of the commonest (though by no means one of the worst) 
mistakes into which be^uners in novel-writing fall is the 
putting of too much material into ^eir books. The < 3 d hand sins 
10 a miectly opiK>ute manner, being content with a minimum of 

* A Modern iSfdiinx. By Major £. Rogers. 3 vols. London: J. & 
R. Maxwell i88x. 


new matter smothered in ** some of mr ownsanoe ” as Bseu Tibbs^ 
wife has it But the amateur, probably because he really has 
something to say or because be is aftaid of seeming stingy m the 
quantity of provender he sets before bis guests, constant]^ ipEeads 
ms aotion over too long a time, introduces tpo many dianiot^ 
describes too many scenes, dwells on too many incidmts, Migor 
Rogers has in some sort faUon into this error. We should say 
that his book would have gained not a little if about half its sub¬ 
stance bad been cut away; by which wo do not mean that there 
are too mwy words or too many pages, but that the actual ma^r 
is too copious. It requires a more practised juggler to kee^ a 
dozen balls going in the air at once than to keep half a dofen, yet 
somehow the unpractised jugglers seem to prefer the more diffi- 
oult feat. 

The scene of A Modem Sphinx is laid in Demerara, and is thus 
tolerably fresh. We do not remember to have read any Demerara 
novel since Mr. Jenkins's Zutchmee and IHlloo, which was 
entirely occupied with tho wrongs of coolies and the wickednesa of 
planters.^ A Modem Sphinx barely mentions tho interesting 
** aborigin,” as his defenders have been known to call him, and 
busies itself almost entirely with garrison life and colonial society 
of the upper class. It opens with the arrival of a new regiment 
at Georgetown, and with the ball given, according to cust^, to 
celebrate that arrival. The reader may think (erroneously) that he 
has discovered the Modern Sphinx in a certain Cap tun Seagrave, 
the philosopher, the misogynist, and in a manner the butt of Her 

Majesty's--th Rej^imont. This officer is introduced at groat 

length os being quizzed by his brother officers, especially the 
officer in command, a mysterious Major Cathorwood, with an 
evilly handsome countenance and a habit of sneering. The con¬ 
versation of the gallant —th is of an innocent kind, and unless 
Major Rogers is cryptically satirical it more tbw justifies 
Thackeray's Stubble and Snooney caricatures. All the —th ex¬ 
cept Seagrave are confirmoa lady-killers, the Doctor having slain 
his thousands and the Major his tens of ibouaauds. Seagrave is on 
exception to this weakness, or this conquering habit, whichever 
we ought to call it; but at the ball ho falls hopelessly into tho 
toils of a young lady who rejoices in tho odd name of Oreoline— 
which suggests a combination of crinoline and creosote. The 
redoubtable Catherwood, with tho worst intentions and antece¬ 
dents, coiiHtitutes himself his rival; and so one part of the plot is, 
so to speak, laid out for us. There is plenty more, however. The 
—th have brought with them a frisky matron, native to the place, 
one Mrs. Barton, who flirts abominably with her Creole cousin, a 
lawyer and Civil Servant, named Georgts Grey. He has a wife 
still friskier, who flirts with everybody, but esn^iolly with a sub¬ 
altern of the regiment, lieutenant Burke. To these characters 
(to mention only an indispensable addition) has to be added Dr. 
FitzJamea, the senior medical officer of the station, an ill-tempered 
and hideous littlo pemon, who frequeuts ladies' society assiduouBly 
(though he abuses it at mess), and keeps himself in many ways mys¬ 
teriously to himself. All these persons, and a great many more for 
whom wo have no space, dance, flirt, eat, drink, and generallv in¬ 
trigue a great deal. We are early informed of a bad kind of busi¬ 
ness in which Mrs. Barton and the Lawyer Grey are concerned, 
and which tqrna on the malversation of cortmn property which 
Grey, by evil practices, has got into his hands. This, with the 
passion of Seagrave and Cathorwood for Oreoline, and a great 
many mysterious embranglements of lost heirs and changed names 
and such like things, form the substance of the story. 

The book, in spite of tho faults of plan and construction which 
have been noticed, and of others in the writing, especially in the 
dialogue, is fairly readable, though few parts of it deserve higher 
praise than ibis. The few which do so deserve are for the most 
part episodic. Major Rogers has been pursued by the desire to 
give f^ood moasuro, pressed down and heaped up and running over, 
even in tho details of his plot. The complications, fur instance, 
which attend the end of the unlucky George Grey are so preposte¬ 
rously involved that they recall nothing so much aa the stoiy of 
the would-be suicide who arranged a fourfold end for himself, 
were it not that this ingenious person finally escaped, while 
Mr. Grey did not. in the first place, Mr. Grey puts himself in 

r T of the clutches of the law, as has been alreaay pointed out, 
meddling with other people's property. Then he suddenly 
overhears a ]^or relation of his friend and cousin, Mrs. Barton, 
confessing knowledge of his guilt, and, ** in the hurry of the mo¬ 
ment," as Mr. Samuel Morley would say, brains her with an iron 
bar. Having committed this rash act in full sight of a sentry, he 
is shot at but missed. Then he finds Georgetown on fixe, and 
heroically distinguishes himself in rescuing persons and properties 
from the flames. Then ho is arrested and sentenced to death for 
the murder. Then a plot is formed by the foreman of the jury 
and several other persons of respectability to half-poison him with 
woorali, get him out of prison, and bring him to life again. Then, 
the execution of this being entrusted to Mrs. Barton, who is half- 
mad with narcotics, she administers tho wrong sort of poison, and 
the unlucky, but, after all, murderous lawyer, dies for good and 
all. Such a concatenation is the sort of thing which is possible in 
real life; but it is so intrinsically improbable that it is out ol tht 
range of incidents allowable for Action. If this sounds like a 
paradox to any tiro in novel-W'ritiug, let him rcflec over 
It till he comes to understand it, for in it lies a valuable secreL 
We are constantly told that such and such a story is founded 
on fact." ‘Thefe could not bo n worse recommendation, for at 
least a considerablo number of facts are quite unsuimble for 
literary Iroatmf^nt. The mistake is indeed only another form of tha 
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JNtttfdiBt heresy which is just now woiidn; such havoc with 
iFnnudi fiction. 

The most attractive port of the book is to be found in a desorip* 

> tion of a picnic up the country, which, though as usufd a gn^t 
deal too full of incident, has some liveliness. The misogynist, 
‘Captain Seagrave, who from first to last is something of a 
nuisance, does indeed vary it with appalling speeches of this 
•ort:— 

Listen then while I warn you solemnly of the inevitable fate that awaits 
7pQ, that already seems to engulf 3'on, and that will assuredly onriy you 
as unoontrollably to an unknown inserutable ttereafter as the waters around 
us do a leaflet. Yet, it seems, 1 can as little hops to turn the river from its 
source as interfere to prevent it. 

It is not surprising that the unfortunate young woman to whom 
this rigmarole is addressed romarke that her companion ** speaks 
enigmas.” Fortunately, however, the party is large, and its 
members do not all talk about inscrutable horoaftors, though Major 
Rogers himself is nearly as bad as liis hero. When he wishes to 
tell us that three young oflicers who managed the picnic w'ished 
to got their party comfortably arranged, he saye that ** they felt 
themselves in duty hound to concentrate the incongruous elements 
of the picnic party round some acknowledged locus.” An ac- 
kuowledgod focus is certainly one of the oddest synonyms for 
a young woman, even if her name be Creoline, that >ve have 
ever hef^. So, too, the following is a sentence which wo cannot 
commend. 

Even Dr. FitzJamcs* fealiy to the dusky young ladies was op<‘n to much 
ill-natuKd ennatrneiioD as to Ihc use he would make of the pk’:iHiuitri«>s that 
passed, forged as it were for the delectation of Mrs. Klrhigton, who sut aloof 
converaing chiefly with her bantering husbond. 

This odd. dialect, however, is more tolerable when tho author 
describes than when he ** dialogues.” And he had a groat deal 
to describe in this picnic on the Esseijuibo. As souu ns his guosta 
have exchanged their stcamor for Indian canoes, a deer is hunted 
by a jaguar across their path, and, tho party scattoring in pursuit. 
Major Oatherwood and Mrs. Grey nro loft alono. They lose their 
way, of course, and another jaguar turns up ** promiscuous,” 
followed by on ant-bear. Dim reminiscences of tho early works 
of Captain‘Mayne Reid, we must confess, crowded on us when wo 
came to this. The ant-bear and the jaguar have a battle royal, 
and Major Oatherwood, not over-fairly, seizes the opportunity of 
the conclusion of a round to finish the jaguar with his gun-baivel, 
and to knife both it and the bear. This is entirely contrary to the 
best traditions of English eport, and after reading it we can quite 
believe that Major Oatherwood was a bad man. He is exhausted, 
and goes to sleep by Mrs. Groy's side, which, as sho wonts him to 
fiirt witJi her and is-a little afraid of more jaguars, annoys her a 
good deal. Then ho wakes up, and they discover an Indian hut 
cheerfully occupied Iw a corpse, a pot of woorali, and a mourner, 
who is with great dinkulty persuaded to guide them out of tho 
wilderness. We cannot follow this remarkable picnic any further, 
except to remark that a canoe accident, with half a dozen deaths 
by .drowning and a general succumbing to ** Yellow Jack,” 
complete its delights. Altogether it must bo acknowledged that 
the author*s preliminary and moralizing description of picnics 
is justified by his instance. This sort of entertainment,” ho 
says, ** is an anomalous one, anticipated with traubcendunt de¬ 
light, enjoyed in limited measure, and frequently recalled with 
unmitigated disgust.” The last clause, in particular, seems 
thoroughly applicable to Essequibo picnics, if we are to bupposo 
that jaguars, ant-bears, dead men’s corpses, drowning, and yellow 
fever are usual or frequent incidents of them. 

We have already declined to enter into the intricacies of Major 
Rogers's dinouefnmtf wherein Dr. FitzjamcB turns out to bo a 
very surprising kind of medicino-maD, and most of tho remaining 
characters ere served heirs or heiresses to peerages, great estates, 
and other deeirahlo hereditaments. Whether it was. desirable 
to reproduce in a novel tho tolerably well-known stoiy of 
tho strange being who is here called Dr. Fitzkracs may 
bo an open question. The chronology of tho Ibook is a 
little difiicult, and characters which have but little to do with 
the general action wander about its pages in a miscellanenus con¬ 
dition. Altogether, tho book is what German critics would call a 
very inorganic one. Considering the awkwardness of tho writing, 
the involved and congested condition of tho plot, and other faults, 
it is rather odd that the readableness which in a manner it does 
possess should remain to it. Perhaps this may be set down us dno 
to the fact that Major Rogers, in writing on Demerara, writes about 
a subject with whish he is familiar. An ounce of observation cer* 
tainly goes further in novel-writing than a pound of anything 
else—another point which might with advantage be borne in mind 
oftoner than it is. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 

I T IS seldom indeed that a competition for a prize essay pro¬ 
duces such a performiuice as Professor Schanz's work on the 
commercial policy of England at -the close of the medimval 
period (i), more especially under Henry Vll. and Henry VIII. 
The proposal emanated from the University of Gfittingen, but so 
tWb«tAntinl a result could hardly have been looked ior by that 

(z) JSWt«iAe Handela^itik mgen Endf dn nu'< betonibrer 

BtiiukMiMng dtt ZeittdUrsmr b^den enten Tudon* a Bd«. Leipzig: 
Daueksr & junmhlol* London: Williams & Norgate. . 


leaned bedv. In two thick volnfnas Professor Sebant tncee the 
rslatioiiB or England with every Oontiiiental State with which 
commercial intercourse, on any scale worth mentioning, was main- 
tained'l^ her daring the periM under his notice, with ^ addition 
of a most voluminous index of pibeeajuU^leativn, Bv^is method 
of treatment the author is led to enter successively into the earn* 
meroial affairs of each of the Gontinentiri States in its tom, and 
the result is a series of admirable monographs, fnll of condensed 
information, and far more lively and eutertainiiig than conld have 
been expects by any one unversed in the suljeot. We trace the 
relations of England to such great commercial and industrial 
communities as the Flemish cities, the Hanse Towns, and Venice, 
all at that time greatly her superiors in wsalth and civilization. 
We see how reasons of State policy contributed to foster oom- 
tnerce, os when, for instance, Edward IV.’a desire to marry bia 
daughter to a Spanish prince led him to gnmt Spanish 
merchants equal privilege with his own subjects. Wo 
follow the intricate negotiations between the Venetian 
Ambassador and Wolsey, and the decay and ultimate exUnction 
of the Venetian commerce, once so important. We admire the 
sagacity of the Hanse Towns in supporting Edward IV., notwith¬ 
standing his previous unfriendlv conduct towards them; and learn 
the narrow escape which Iceland had of becoming an English 
possession when Christian II. of Denmark sought in hie distreae 
to pawn it to Henry VIII. The historical portion of the work i» 
succeeded by a series of most interoBtiog dissertations on trading 
companies in England, on protection to native industry, on tho 
rights and privileges or foreigners, the currency, means of communi¬ 
cation, and other subjects intimately connected with commerce. 
The second volume contains copious statistics of exports and im¬ 
ports, with a treatise on the tariff and tho Oastom-uouBe ^stem 
in general; and a great number of documents and records, Englirii 
and foreign. It is remarkable how few obsolete words occur in 
the former, notwithstanding the quaintnoas of the style. 

Tho assumed introduction of real personages and revelation of 
political secrets have helped the nov^ of “ Gregor Samarow ” to^a 
popularity to which their merits as works of fiction are far from 
entitling them. The writer now comes forward (2) in bis own 
person as the historian of tho fall of tho Kingdom of Hanover. He 
occupied, as would appear, a confidential position about the person 
of the King, and exercised a back-stairs influence not altogether 
without oflicacy in furthering the rise or fall of Oabinets in 
tho miniature kingdom. He was also a Press Commissioner, 
charged with suggestions for the regulation of the pross at home,, 
and with negotiations with infliiontial papers abroad. Some 
natural desire to embellish his motives and magnify bis office 
must be looked for; but, on tho whole, Herr Meding spears to> 
write in a spirit of impartiality, and his most unfavouraUe 
portraits do not seem to bo malicious or caricatured. The mis- 
lortuue of hia book ia the want of engroaaing interest, or any im¬ 
mediate bearing upon the groat events of European biatoiy.. 
Hanoverian statesmen were but straws upon the tide, with the 
liberty, indeed, of determining whether they themselves would 
swim or sink, but without the slightest influence upon the mighty 
flood itself. From Herr Mediug's account, it would appear that 
numerous petty misunderstandings bad arisen from time to time 
between the Pruasian and Hanoverian Courts, sufficiently irri¬ 
tating to the latter to obscure the obvious coronion-senso consider¬ 
ation that Austria was too far oil* to bo formidable as an enemy 
or useful as an ally, while Prussia was near enough for both. The 
characters of the leading personages about tiie King of Hanover 
are depicted with spirit and apparent candour; the most 
interesting portrait is that of the King himself. In his deep 
religious feelin^ra, in his domestic virtues, iu his homely good 
sense, occasionally counteracted by obstinacy and the propensity to 
view aiToirs through a false medium; in his quaint punctiliousness, 
even in his blindness and his love of music, be strongly reminds 
us of his grandfather, George III.; but no trace, at least in Herr 
Meding's papers, appears of George lIL'a imputed cunning and in¬ 
sincerity. One anecdote bespeaks a liberality of feeling uncommon 
in a Gorman prince. A Premier having recommended two incom¬ 
petent noblemen for scats in tho Cabinet, and having met tho 
King's objections by stating that he proposed to give each an able 
secretary to keep him straight, the King desired that the secro- 
taries should be made Ministers in name as well as in fact, whieh 
was accordingly done, to the horror of the Hanoverian aristoenuw. 
Most of the personages sketched by Herr Meding have been poe¬ 
tically extinguished by the annexation, bat there are noticeable 
exceptions in Herr Bennigsen and Herr Windthorst. 

Tho fifth volume of Iiarl Hillehrand’s “ Epochs, Nations, and 
Men ” (3) is devoted to personages or phases of the Kevolutionaiy 
period or the era which ushered it in. Many of them have ap¬ 
peared in the liuntUchau, Among tho most mtexesting are those 
on Catherine II. and Metternich. Catherine is leniently 
judged, mainly with reference to her recently published cozieeponct 
once with Grimm, in which her character certainly appears to tho 
best advantage. The writer is thus enabled to ignore the rnth- 
lessnesa of her foreign policy and the scandals of her private life, 
and to dwell mainly on the cheerfulness, amiability, genial good 
sense, and considerate kindness to inferiors, which certainly render 
her aids among autocrats. Metternich ie more sevmrely, but 

(a) Memmren xur ZeitgetehUhte, Von Oskar Meding. Abth. t* Vor 
demScurm. Xeipzig: Rrockhaua. London: WiUlsnisft Norgate. 

(3 j Jnoker, und Moixchm, Von Ksrl Hiilebrand. Bd. 5. Aue 

SSV?,. Jalwkundert der Revolution. Berlin: Opponhelm. Londcn: 
Williams & Norguto. 
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iiotlM0Midtii%Jttdged. HilI«brattdftUowiUmMiaxtrfu>rdinu7 
dipbmatio talent, out de|)loieA the want of ioaigpht and fonai^bt 
wnioh pievented nim, with uoezampled opportunitiea, fiom doing 
anything to adapt the inatitutions of Auatria to the needa of the 
timea. ^ The article on Napoleon and Mrae. de Bdmuaat if alao 
imnai^y although the appucahility of the proTerb about the hero 
and bia de chambre may not haTe been auffidently borne in 
piind. The review of Englinh thought in the eighteenth oentory 
ia mainly baaed upon Mr. Leslie Stephen'a work on the aubject. 
Ihere ia a pleasing portrait of Montesquieu, and an entertaining 
one of Count AllMrgati, an Italian dramatiat of the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, deservedly forgotten as an author, but 
worthy of remembrance aa a type of the man of letters of the 
period. 

The late Prince Oonaort'a letters to the present Emperor of 
Germany, at the time Prince Regent of Fruuia (4), have been 
ezcerptM from Sir Theodore Martan’a biography, retranslated, as 
it would appw, into German, and printed in a very elegant 
form. The Prince nowhere appears to more advantage than in 
this coirospondence, which, as the editor remarks, also evinces 
the Prince Regent’s rapid progress in the comprehension of the 
duties of a consritutional sovereign. 

Those cuneiform inscriptions are of especial interest which, by 
their mention of Cyrus (5), ailbrd means of testing the voracity of 
Herodotus, and reconciling discrepancies in Scriptural and profane 
chronology. Dr. Floigl endeavours hy_ their aid to settle Median 
nnd Lydian chronology, and to determine the date and duration of 
the Scythian irruption into Asia. His conclusions may possibly 
be Bound, but his method of working them out is obscure and 
tortuous. 

The ninth part of Dr. Furst’s valuable “Bibliotheca Ilab- 
binica ” (6) contains the Midrosb on the Book of Esther. It is 
almost needless to remark* that these contribute nothing to the 
vmderstanding of the book. From the point of view of a modern 
commentator, Rabbinical exegesis is perlectly childish. Expositors 
dispute whether liamaii's cqphious were of gold without and 
silver within, or vice and agree that Mordccai’s reason for 

refusing to bow down to him was tbnt he wore an idol ^on his 
breast, to which also obeisance would have been made. The real 
value of these commentaries consists in the lively picture convoyed 
by them of the Jewish national feeling at the time of their com¬ 
position, its patriotic intolerance and sullen resentment against the 
Gentile persecutor, feelings which the subject-matter of Esther is 
eaj)ecially calculated to call forth. They also embody some interest¬ 
ing iinecdotes and fables. 

Dr. Ilorstmanu’s collection of old English metrical legends (7) is 
a work of extniordiniiry merit and industry. It contains tifty- 
eight narrative poems on sacred or ecck‘8ia.stical subjects, all of 
considerable length, besides an appendix of shorter pieces, the 
w'hnle Irnuscribed hy the editor from MiSS. in Knglish librnries, 
with the various reodings subjoined w'here there is more than one 
MS. The extreme value of such a collection for tho history alike 
of the English language and of Englibh poetry requires no pointing 
out, and its importance i.9 increased by the masterly and olmost 
equally laborious introduction. In this the tvriter tiikos a general 
view of the nature of the ecclesiastical legend, explaining its re¬ 
lation to hagiography on the one band, nnd to the homily on the 
other. The original purpose of tho legend was strictly one of odili- 
catiou; it was an excerpt from, or adaptation of, the voluminous 
Acta Satictoruffif and gradually almost usurped the place of the 
less interesting homily. The adaptation of tales at once so 
popular and so pious to tho purposes of tho minstrel was an obvious 
step, but it must bo allowed that the medisevol bards edited by 
Dr. Ilorstmann appear to have kept editication fairly io view, and 
to be by no menus obnoxious to the charge of subordinating their 
religious mission to the displaV of their profane accomplishments. 
At the snme time they are lor the most part no contemptible 
writers ; their diction is commonly clear and forcible; their narra¬ 
tive, if artless, compact and eflective; and their simplicity is fre- 
tjuontly very touching. It is remarkable that the early metrical 
legends manifest a great superiority over the last, the work of a 
writer of the Reformation period, ot which a unique copy, printed 
when Shakspoare was an infant, is extant in the repysian Library. 
Dr. Horstmaon remarks that the earliest Knglish literature was 
pre-eminently ecclesiastical in type, and that the legend repre¬ 
sented its highest development on tho imaginative side. He 
distinguishes between the Southern Knglish literature, in which 
the legend proper predominated, and the Northern, which rather 
inclined to the homily. His preface further contains a sketch of 
the principal collections of legends, with an account of the peculi¬ 
arities of the MSS. cimtaiiiiug them. 

Dr. Oesterley’s (8) Historical and Geographical Dictionary of 
MedioBval Germany is an important work, whose scope is best ex- 

(4) Au$ dem poKtuchen Briefweeh$ei den deutnehen Kaieere mil dem Prinz- 
Ktemuhl twn JUngtandau§ den Jahren 1854 bis i86x. Gotha; Perthes. 
London: IVillUnM&Morgate. 

(O C^rvs und HmtdaL Naeh den neugefundenen Keilineehrlften. Von 
Dr. Victor Floigl. Leipzig: Friedrich. London : Williams & Norgato. 

(6) Der MidroKh ««ift Buche Either, Ins Dentscho Ubertragm von 
Dr. A. Waosche. Leipzig: fichnlze. London: Williams & Xorgate. 

(7) AHengluehe Legenden, Neue FoJge, Mit Elnleltuiig und Anmerk- 
utisen herauBgegoben von 0. Horstmann. Heilbronn t Henninnr. 
London: Williams & Koi^ate. 

(8) IliAori$ek--g 9 agragfhi 9 eh«i WlSrUfhHch det deuttAwn Mittdalten, 
Ton Dr. H. Ossierley. Lief. L Gotha : Perthes. London : Williams & 
Norgaieu. 


plained in the oompilet's own lang[itaM4«-J'An al phab e tifl^ 
anmngement of the names of nlaoee in Germany manuoned. hj 
Gemiiui historiuie of the miadle age% the variona forma 
under which the^ occur, the perioda at whUfo they are men- 
tioned, the more important events connected with them^and 
authorities.” T^e work will be oompleted in twdve parti, via 
first of which is now published. 

F. Bahsoh^ essay upon the place of the ancient Germane in 
universal history (9) is mainly a collection of the principal jpaa-, 
sages in ancient nistorians relating to them, and a general x^ew 
of their relation to other races and their domestic mannera and 
institutions. It ia well executed, but not distinguished by any 
remarkable novelty. 

Johannes Tummidr, auriuuned Aventinus (10), whose minor 
works the Bavarian Academy is publishing, is described by his 
editor as the founder of scientific history in Germany and the 
“ Bavarian Herodotus.” He was born in 1477, and wrote in the 
early part of the sixteenth century. He was evidently a very 
learned and diligent antiquary; but the writings hitherto pub¬ 
lished are scarcely of suflicient compass to ezbibit his historical 
merits, and gravity with which he records that Toisco 
reigned over the Germans for 236 years seems to indicate that, if 
he had really started on the track of scientific investigation, he 
had not proceeded very far. 

Tho philosophy of Nicolaus Ousanus fti) (1401-64)18 inte¬ 
resting as an attempt to give a philosophical form to the pan¬ 
theistic ideas which, in tho guise of religious m^rsticism, had 
long been current in Germany. Ousanus himself is a striking 
figure as a cardinal with a genius for motaphysical apeculation, 
and as the intellectual precursor of a long Ime of German philo¬ 
sophers with similar tendencius. Oarri&re compares hia relation 
to Giordano Bruno with that of Pythagoras to Plato. Dr. 
Falckonberg’s examination of his system is most thorough. Its 
general drift is eufliciontly clear, but the details are often difficult 
to elucidate. 

Dr. Bahnsen’s application of dialectics to the prohlema of 
philosophy (12) hears evidence, at all events^ of the writer’s 
having applied his mind vigorously to the aubject ; but, until at 
least the last few pages, wnich treat of the problems suggested 
by various bronchos of chemical inquiry, it deals wholly with 
abstractions, in a technical style unintelligible to all except 
highly trained metaphysicians. 

Dr. Bass's abridged .History of Medicine (13) is not a work 
of groat pretensions, but will be found adequate bv tbe majority 
even of professional readers. It mvos a concise and clear cyno¬ 
logical account of tho principal medical schools and medical 
writers; and it is but inevitable that a considerable part of the 
information should obviously bo imparted at second band. 

The most recent parts of tho Encyclopicdia of the Natural 
Scieucus (14), edited by Profossor Jnger and his colleagues, 
contains the continuation of tho treatises on botany and mathe- 
maticB, and of the dictionary of zoology and anthropology. The 
lattor is laudably compact and condonsed, but the mixture of the 
tribes of mankind with all manner of beasts, birds, and creeping 
things produces an almost grotesque ofiecL 

Mr. (Jarponier’s little grammar of the Icelandic language, os now 
spoken and written (15), not only contains full grammatical rules, 
but a chrestomaihy and vocabulary, and is preceded by a brief 
but interesting sketch of the vicissitudes of the language. 

Tho most important article in the Rundachau \i 6 ) is the first 
part of a review, apparently by the same anonymous writer who 
has so frequently exhibited his acquaintance with diplomatic 
secrets in this periodical, of tho political career of the Marquis 
Wielopolski, the well-intentioned but unsuccessful statesman who 
endeavoured to perform the part of a Polish Desk by mediating 
between his country and Russia. The author evidently considers 
that Wielopolski was right, and that the Russian Government and 
his own countrymen displayed ,an oq^ual want of intelligouce in 
failing to enter into his ideas. Poland and Russia, he thinks, are 
equally necessary to each other. “The Age of Credit,” a lecture 
by a professor at Prague, pleads for an extension of tho facilities 
afibrded by credit to the working classes, and is chiefly remarkable 
as another tcsiimony to the depressed condition of these classes in 
Germany. “ h'rom Athena to Delphi ” and “ Flemish Studies ” 
are agreeable light reading ; the latter ia especially concerned with 
the legends and folklore of the Flemings. 

(9) Die uUen Germanen in tier Universalgeschichte und ihre Eigenart, 
Vuu F. llabHCh. Wien: Holder. lAjndon: Williams A Norgate. 

(10) Johannes Turnmair^s, genannt Aventinus, s&mmtliehe Werke. 
HcrauMgegobon vou der K. Akademle der Wiasenschaften. Bd. x. Hlffc. a. 
MUnchen: Kainar. London: Williams & Norgato. 

(11) Grundziige der PhUosaphhe des Nicolaus Cusanus, mit bestmderer 
Beriichsiehtigung der Lehre tom Erkennen, Von Dr. K. Falckonberg. 
Breslau: Kmbner. London: WiUiaina & Korgatc. 

(la) Der Widerapruch im Wissen %md tFesen der Welt. Von Dr. Juliiia 
Babnsen. Bd. i. Berlin : Griebeu. l4)ndon; Nutt. 

(^13) Leitfaden der Geschiehte der Medkin. Von J. II. Baas. Stuttgart: 
'Enae. London: Kulckmaun. 

(14) Knryklopaedie der Nuturwiuensehaften. Hwansgegeben von Prof. 
Dr. u. JHgur, &c. Abth. i. Lief, X4,19. Breslau: Ttewendt. London: 
Nutt. 

(15) Grundriss der Neuielandisehen Orammatih. Voa W. H, Carpeutcr. 
Leipzig: Svhliche. London: Nutt. 

(16) Deutsche Bundschau. llersusgegebon von Julius Rodeaberg. 
Jahrg. vU. lift. 7. Berlin: Paetel. London: TrUbner & Co. 
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LORD BEACONSFIELD. 


A DAT or two ago there were two men in England 
known to the whole nation, and now there is only one. 
Itis vaih for detractors to explain away an nndispnted pre¬ 
eminence. The proper oflice of criticism is to examine and 
explain the canscs of Lord BEAOONsrixLD's extraordinary 
position during his later years. Tiiu lost two general 
elections, with their opposite results, wore in popular esti¬ 
mation regarded as single combats between Lord Beacons- 
FIELD and Mr. Gladstone. On both sides other eminent 
politicians were engaged ; but it was on iho two lifelong 
rivals that general attention was fixed. That the antagon¬ 
ists were unequally * matched in knowledge of public 
business and finance, in sympathy with democratic aspira¬ 
tions, and even in oratorical ])owor, was an additional 
proof' of the hold which the les.s favoured competitor had 
'ucq^uirod on the national imagination. It has boon for 
many years the fortune of Mr. Gladstone to swim %vItK 
the stream, thongh skill and strength and courago to tread 
an opposing current would, in case of need, not have been 
wanting. Mr. Diskaeli, of wlioru it was not tho least 
achievement that ho made himself as well known by his 
later title as by his family name, scorned to owe nothing 
to luck. Though ho was born in tho upper middle class, 
his Jewish descent was an impediment to his rise; and, 
indeed, it might have rendered his career impossible but 
for his father’s lucky quarrel with the authorities of the 
Synagogue. In his after years Mr. Diskaeli was not 
tho selected nominee of tho aristocratic party, though ho 
led it for thirty years; and ho never commanded the 
support of tho multitndc. Ho had also the disadvantage, 
if not the defect, of (irovoking strong personal animosities. 
Among tho nnwiJling witnesses of his superiority are throe 
or four spiteful libellers, who devoted themselves dur¬ 
ing his lifetime to the ignoblo task of writing hostile 
biographies of the leader whom they feared and hated. 
Mis own nature was neither malignant nor revengeful, and 
bo not un&equently woo over former antagonists when 
occasions of hostility had become obsolete. One cause of 
his success was his apparent, and perhaps real, insensibility 
to attack. Those impassiao features ofibrod no inducement 
to onltivate the dislike which is felt by those who have 
hurt an adversary. In more than one sense ho seemed, 
like the Aobilles of later fiction, to be invulnerable. His 
frequent inaccuracies and occasional contradictions of him¬ 
self, proceeding from imperfect knowledge or from in¬ 
difference, were never taken seriously. It was understood 
that he was ocoupied with the goverumeut of men or with 
the organization of a party, and that ho trusted to others 
the details of legislation. 

Exotident alii spirantia mollius lora. 

Credo equldcnt, vivos ducent de uiunuorc vultui, 

Orabunt causua meliu!), ewUqu nvatiia 
l>osciibont radio, ut ourgeutia sidura dicent: 

Ti| re^re imperio popiuos, Bomanc, mumdato: 

Hta Ubi erunt ortus. 


Mr.’ Disraeli nevor andorstood iho details of political 
machinery; but he supplied the motive power. Tho 
early part of his Parliamentary career ..was, devoted 
to the establishment of his own position, as the nccos- 
Bfcop to his further efforts. The leader of tho 
L' .Wty to which bo attaehod himself endeavoured in 
U ^Vain to repress tho ambition of his unwelcome ally, 
< aniiil, as Lord Bcaoonskield records iu his latest novel, 
'^a gentleman who had nevor bcou in oiUco” became 


Chancellor of tho Exchequer and Leader of tho House of 
Commons. During the remainder of his life, Lord Derct 
was guided and controlled by the astute and daring 
lieutenant who was destined to be his political heir. It 
was to Mr. Disraeli that tho Conservative party was in¬ 
debted for its roliof from tho dead weight of Protectionist 
pledges. Tho ujipoticnts who denounced a cynical brcBch 
of consistency well know that ho had no economic convic* 
tions to repudiate. In common with a statesman extremely 
unlike himself, he regarded as of secondary importance tho 
special issues which were involved in succossivo political 
contests. The first object of both was that tho Queen’s 
Government should bo carried on ” ; andpin tho later 
case, that the Consorvativo party should not be perma¬ 
nently excluded from pi^wer. ^ 

On many iinporlant occasions Mr. Disraklt displayed 
wisdom and patriotism. It was nnder his direction that 
tho Opposition maintained throughout tho Crimean War a 
critical attitude which neither impeded the action of the 
Government nor offered cncourageinunt to tho enemy. It 
would not have been dillicult to stimnlalo popular indig¬ 
nation against Ministers of whom sotno prosecuted a war 
which they disapproved, while others were intriguing 
against thoir colleagues iu promotion of their own personal 
interests. Mr. Disraeli brought his own followers throngh 
the crisis without impeachment of the character of tho 
party, and with the credit of having in no instance com¬ 
promised tho national interests for purposes of ambition. 
Tho war had been ended for one or two years when Mr. 
Disraeli organized the coalitions which forced Lord Pal¬ 
merston on ihe'first occasion to dissolve aiidjgin the second 
to resign. Of all tho confederates, ineludilig Lord John 
Russell, Mr. Cobden, and Mr. Gladstone, it may be said 
that tho Conservative chiefs wore tho ledst inexcusable. 
It was perhaps not unforiutiato for Mr. Disraeli that 
ho was three limes the real head of Administrations 
which had no majority in tho House of Commons. Ho 
had a sulUcient reason for abstaining from legislation 
which was not tho direction in W'hich his genius lay. 
In or out of oiiico ho impro.SBed friends and enemies 
aliko with belief in his powers. At a time when faction 
was less violent and less supreme tha^^t present, Mr. 
Briuut truly assured a meeting of his^kstituents that 
Mr. Disicaeli stood by the head and'^Boulders higher 
than his political allies. In his letters W rd PALMBusroN 
often recognizes the ability and the fairKs of tho leader 
of the Opposition. One of the greatJ||services which 
Lord Beaconsfield has rendered to hi^uohntry was tho 
steady pressure which he exercised both on his followers 
and his opponents iu favour of neutrality during the 
American Civil War. Nearly all tho Conservative party 
sympathized with tho cause of tho Sooth; and yet, from 
the beginning of iho war to tho end, Mr. Disraeli pre¬ 
vented tho introduction of any motion which tended to 
interference. It was well known that tho three principal 
Ministers were adverse to the Northern cause, though Sir 
G. Lewis was supported by a majority of the Cabinet iu 
resistance to a dangerous policy. At a later period Mr. 
Disraeli’s uurivaUod infiacuee alone reconciled tho Opposi¬ 
tion to tho two Irish Bills which could nut prudently 1 m) re¬ 
sisted when they had onco been carried by largo majorities 
in the House of Commons. With tho adroit co-operation 
of Lord Cairns ho induced tho House of Lords to pass 
tho Bill for the abolition of tho Irish Church EstabJish- 
meut, iu violation of tho strongest prejudicos, and in spito 
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^0f*']ogitimato donbto of the beneficial tendencioa of tho 
..HUHMare. It is doRi'rablo that a atateaman aboald bo a 
’ competent judge of oconomio and social menanrea; but 
it ia 3nor|} V importiuit that he should possoas tho 
facility of ruling men. DispaRRiouato hiatoriana will 
admit that, while Lord J 3 cACC)X 8 FiEriD has always been the 
real ns well as the titular leader of his parly, he has oa 
many occasions savoil them from serious errors, though ho 
has, in his turn, undoubtedly committed mistakes. 

It would not bo convenient at tho present moment to 
stir tho hot ashes of recent controversy. Political passions 
have not stibsidcd to the cairn which befits a funeral cele¬ 
bration. Yet it may be .said, without fear of contradio- 
tion, that in his cotuiuotof foreign alTairs Lord Bi:acon'S- 
riKliO was for once thoroughly in earnest. Ilis participation 
in dorncritie nllaii-H had often included au chmicnt of 
ironical contempt. Jn dealing with que.stiotisof ])eaceand 
war ho was zealously devoted to the canstj of national 
honour and greatness. An unfriendly Hutiriat once said 
that his familiar <icu>on had deserted him ns noon as lie 
became Rcrious and di.sinterestedly patriotic. It was un¬ 
likely that ho should retain life and vigour long enough 
to r(‘ti*iovo the roverses which ended in hi.s retirement 
from office. Tho regret which is now cau.sed by his loss 
is suggested, not by his political triumphs or <lefeals, but 
by his genius and his force of character, Tliero i.s no 
more wholesome and natural feeling than admiration of 
groat ability. Lord Ui:acon.sfiei.t»’s political eouncxions 
excluded him from the eiibiiiisiastie. ajipiauso of tho 
great mass of Buglishmeu ; and yot ho was always 
regarded with good will and indulgonee. Political 
siealots recoLvo tljeir good things in the form of heai'ty 
sympathy from tlio vulgar, with wliich they are identified 
in ofiinlon and in feeling. A largo and humorous intelli¬ 
gence receives credit for capacity to recognize its own 
shortcomings. It was always ' probiihlo that Jjord 
Blacu\sfiei.T) wonld bo tho first to snfile at any incidental 
blunder into which ho might be betrayed. His \vritmgs 
would alone have made tho reputation of an ordinary 
man. As literary compositions, they wore better than hi.s 
8 p(*ecliCB, and they wero still more fully replcto with 
imagination and w'it. If tho political novels aro in purpose 
too didactic, the doctrines which they inculcate aro easily 
forgotten in tho play of character and fancy. The moral 
of Tahcrcd and tho moral of Gulliver s Travels may bo 
equally neglected by the judicious reader. Lord Bbacons- 
riKLD will not bo romombered by any special doctrine, 
though ho promulgated many political propositions. His 
main achiovoment is that for moro than a generation ho 
led a great party and shared largely in the government of 
the nation. 


CANDAIIAB, 

T he city and district of Candaliar have already made 
good their claim to rank among tho places known as 
graves of reputations. Tho reputation of Lord Hautinoton 
for Booing all sides of a question, of Sir Ciiarlks Djlee for 
care in ascortainiug the trustworthiness of statements made 
to influence the yote.s of the Houso of Commons, of tho 
officials of the Oifico generally for locking after im¬ 

portant documjtiU which the Government has pramisod 
to produce, all^ie buried some whore about tho Houranoo 
capital. But the largest contingent to tho inhabitants of 
tho Candabar reputation-cemetery has undoubtedly been 
furnished by. the militaiy profession. From tho time 
of Sir Donald Stewart’s departure to tho time of Sir 
Frederick Boverts's arrival tho history of the military 
operations at Candabar ivas ono long tissuo of blunders 
and misfortunes relieved only by tho gallantry of tho 
fiOth and tho artillery at Maiwand. That unfortunate 
battle, and tho hardly less unfortunate sortie during the 
siege, probably represent a point of profes-sioiial misman- 
ngemeut lowmr even than that of tho opomtions round 
Laing's Nek. Although tho Government of India could 
zidt bo entirely acquitted of the disaster of Maiwand, it 
was certainly duo directly to the ill luck or tho miscon¬ 
duct of persons on the spot. Ever fiinco tho battle, ac- 
oording to an unfortunate habit of English military 
arrangements, a kind of sq^uabblo has been going on for 
the apportionment of this particular blame. It i$;ill be 
remembered that tho Indian Comxigia&der-in-CW^ ‘ 
plained bitterly, and justly, of the unciatisfkotorA 
the official accounts of the battle. It was appan 


that something must be done, and various inquiries were 
held, arranged, or promised. Nothing, however, came of 
them but two courts-martial, which trM two. regimental 
officers, Major Currie and Colonel Maloolm^ov, for mis¬ 
behaviour in face of the enemy. Had these officers been 
found guilty, the result would have been suffioienily un¬ 
satisfactory. That they have been honourably acquitted 
makes the matter almost more nnsatisfisetory still. For, 
although the principle—nnviolated in all our disasters of 
tho last year or twd—^tbat the cpndoct and courage of 
subordinato officers can be depended upon without fear or 
i«limtt has been once more established, it is to be feared 
that the inferences as to the conduct, if not the ooura^ • 
of superior ofllcors, compensate for this satisfaction. ' ^ 

Tho oiiquoito which in such cases makes tho command-.V 
ing officer the chief witness for the prosecution, if not the 
actual prosecutor, is a just one, no doubt, but it has its 
inconveniences. For it is almost impossible for|m acquittal 
to be attaincMl without damage to the ebaraoter of the 
person who holds this invidious position. The trial of 
Major CuRRTK, and still more that of Colonel Malcolmson, 
has certainly had that re.snlt. General Burrows and his 
Cavalry Brigadier, General Nuttall, practically undertook 
in these trials to provt) that the iniseondudt of their 
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officers made it impossible for tbeiii to save the day. Not 
only did they fail to show this, but their cross-examination 
brought ont all sorts of things of a very unpleasant cha¬ 
racter which can hardly bo Itii’t unsettled, and which yet 
are most unsavoury to inquire into. We need not att^*h 
much importance to some of tho personal imputations 
made. That ono account rojn escuts General BURROWS as 
having come out of notion in tho placid enjoyment of a 
cheroot, while another rt?prescnts him as having been in¬ 
sensible ncroBB another officer’s horse, will not surprise the 
student of military hi.story. Molhvitz, Waterloo, Bala¬ 
clava, scores and Imndrcds of other instances occur to tho 
memory, and make tho most laborious inquirer despair 
of making accounts tally. General Nuitalt/s personal 
bravery is, we believe, beyond question, and his conduot 
under Sir Frederick Koijerts redeemed more or less fully 
any deficiency of tho qualities of a General which he 
may have shown at Maiwand. But .his own unlucky 
admission, inado lf)ng ago, that tho cavalry wore “ out 
“ of hand,” and that they would not “ charge home,” 
seems to make an attempt to criminate I'cgimcntal officers 
idle on the face of it. For it must bo remembered that 
tho force under General Nuttall’s command, though it 
was dignified by the title of a brigade, was not comjiosed of 
many (iiffcnmtregiments, Ibr the individual leading of which 
tho Brigadier was bouud to rely on colonels and majefrs. 
It was, indeed, made up of moro than ono corps; but it 
was notnumcrically stronger than a single cavalry regiment 
in most armies, and ctJiild certainly have been “ in hand ” to 
General Nuttall liirnsclf, if to anybody. The incidental 
evidence against Gemiral Burrows was much more damaging 
than that against his sccond-in-eommand. The statements 
made wero not themselves tho subject of oross-exa mina- 
tioD, and should, ihcrcToro, be accepted with roserto. 
But, if oven part of them is true, the General showed 
both at the mutiny ou the Helmund and at Maiwand 
itself a want of head which, except by some extraordinary 
favour of fortune, made disaster tolerably certain. Tho 
events themselves gave but too strong suspicion of this, 
and it is in the last degree niifortunate that the pro¬ 
ceedings resorted to by the General to clear his own 
reputation at the expense of others should have resulted 
only in tho strengthening of that suspicion. 

While this unpleasant affair has been going on a good 
deal of interest has been felt in the possible compromise as 
to the abandonment of tho Candabar district. According to 
the Calcutta Correspondent of tho Times —^a strong partisan, 
it is iruo, but also an excoedingly well-informod person— 
tho greatest pressure is being put on the homo Govern¬ 
ment to moderate the ardour of their scuttling. For tho 
present, we are told, not merely are Pishin and tho Thall- 
Cbotiali route to bo occupied, but an advanced post is to 
bo maintained at Chaman, the-half-way house between 
Quetta and Candabar, so as to command the j^hojak 
passes. • The^news seems almost too good to be true, but 
Its tmth is not wholly impossible. Even Lord Hartington’s 
stolid resolntipn must feel how exceedingly awkward it i 
to have obtained the Candabar division by something moi^ 

^ ^ thaxi a j^gestio falsi (the statement of Sir Charles DiL' 
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Wsn^EXT Stokes, A&d Mr. Gibbs). The general tendency 
' o£ theM povr^ol argnments of the memtere of the Indian 
Oomioil was in fkvonr rather of Pishin than of Oandabar, 
and it my be acknowledged that the groat mass of quali¬ 
fied military opinion tends the same way. It is under¬ 
stood, also, that perhaps the greatest authority on the 
aotnid question, Sir Bobert Sandeman, who is now in 
BDgland 4 has made personal roprosentations to the India 
Office on the importance of retaining all that is necessary 
to make Qnetta thoroughly tenable. It need hardly bo said 
that no reasonable person will be disposed to taunt the Go¬ 
vernment with inoonsistonoy if, at the eleventh hour, they 
oondesoend to listen to reason. In politics, even moro than 
^Isewhere, half a loaf is better than no bread, and a Into 
and ungracious ooncossion in matters of real national 
importance ought novor to bo treated scornfully because 
it IS ungracious and because it is late. It is not at all 
unnaturaljibat certain members of the Radical party, who 
have been accustomed to look at foreign policy merely as a 
convenient arena for party strife, should fail to understand 
that other people caro very little for dialectic victory or 
fop triumph in a division of the House of Commons, pro¬ 
vided the interests of the Empire are safeguarded. Those 
other people, though they may be somewhat suspicious of 
the chance of resipiscenoe on tho part of the Government, 
would bo unfeignodly glad of it. The certainty, or all hut 
oertainty, of aliussian annexation on the north of Persia, 
extending almost to the frontiers of Afghanistan, tho 
reported troubles in Herat, and tho very lukewarm welcome 
which has been accorded to the Am leu's representatives 
in Candahar itself, make a complete withdrawal from 
the border of Afghanistan not so much imprudonce as 
madness. It is unfortunately a madness of which a Go- 
voroment with Mr. Gladstone at its head is fully capable. 
But some consolation may bo found in tho fact that tho 
passion for scuttling has since the abandonment of Can¬ 
dahar was decided upon found another vent for itself. 
When Mr. Gladstone and his Ministry rcsolvccl to abandon 
Afghanistan, they had not realized tho possibility of aban¬ 
doning tho Transvaal. It is but roasunablo that in the 
enjoyment of this greater luxury they slionld consent 1 o 
forego a part at least of tho lesser, ospocially after their 
victory in the House of Commons. It will always be 
possible to quote that triumph—without, of course, any 
pedantic references to tho methods by which it was ob¬ 
tained—even if Pishin and the approaches to Candahar 
are not finally relinquished. 


. THE LAND BILL. 

A MEETING of Ulster representatives of Tenant- 
Right Associations has, as might bo expected, passed 
resolutions in approval of Mr. Gladstone’s Land Bill. Tho 
supporters of the Government in England fool or profess 
satisfaction at tho testimony which is thus given to the 
soundness of the measure. As the meeting avowedly con¬ 
sidered only tho interest of tho proposed recipients of 
»legislative bounty, its decision only proves that tho tenants 
will gain largely at the expense of the landowners. A 
forcible transfer of property from one class to another is 
necessarily welcome to the recipients. It would be moro 
to the purpose to show that tho victims of expropriation 
are in any degree reconciled to their loss. Tho only sulfi- 
cient excuse which can bo given for such a proposal is 
that it is tho alternative of greater evils. As a precedent 
it is purely mischievous, by shaking the confidence which 
has hitherto been felt in all rights of ownership. Tho 
mischief which results from oven the unintentional recog¬ 
nition of a vicious doctrine has been abundantly illus¬ 
trated by the consequences of the Act of 1870. Mr. Glad¬ 
stone then repeatedly asserted both that tho tenant would 
acquire no right of ownership, and that tho whole 
measure was exclusively justified by exceptional cirenm- 
stances. He now admits with a light heart that tho 
occupier became under tho Act a part-owner; and 
English and Scotch agitators, following in his foot¬ 
steps, threaten the early extension of the doctrine 
of spoliation to all the laud in tho United Kingdom. 
fOcenpiors whose possession of tho land arises wholly 
' «^m deliberate and perhaps recent contract argue that 
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Oontinental Communism; and meetings of artisans will* 
like the Ulster Tenant-Right Associations, oondesoend to 
applaud legislation for the sacrifice of capital to tho snp- 
' posed interests of labour. In 1870 the landlords 2>aid a 
fino of many millions sterling for tho alleged security of 
tho remainder of their property. They are now to bo 
mulcted to a larger amount without any pretence of oor- 
ro.s()on(ling benefit to themselvos. From the first clause 
of the Bill to tho last there is no mention of anything in 
the nature of compensation. There can be little doubt 
that the pecuniary rights wliich tho landlords retain will 
bo exposed to additional risk. Mr. 0 . Russell at tho 
Belfast mooting was careful to remind the tenant-farroera 
that they owed tho liberal provisions of tho Bill 
to the violcnoo of tho Land League. Mr. Parnell long 
since anticipated tho statomt'nt by assuring his followers 
that tho Government moasuru would bo liberal in pro¬ 
portion to their turbiilcnt activity during the winter. 
Hereafter landlords without duties, and with tho solitary 
right of receiving their dimiiii.shcd iiicome.s, will bo ex- 
p().sed without defoneo to tho attacks of demngogucs. It 
will bo easy to excite prejudice against absentee annuitants 
who eontributo nothing to tho cultivation of tho soil. 
Indeed Mr. \V. 11 . GjiADstone, in a speech at Nantwicb, 
iuiiiited holders under the Lauded Estates Court with 
their undoubted purpose of regarding their purchases us in- 
Tostmoiits. Tho abolition of landlordism, as iti.s called by 
Mr. Russell’s Land League frionds, can only bo effected by 
degrees. The present Bill, when it comes into operation, 
will havo established tho principle that private rights may 
bo confiscated for supposed publio 1 )cncfit without Any 
pvctenco of compensation. It is highly probable that 
jjoriods of distress will recur at intervals; and the rent will 
again bo regarded as the fund most readily applicable to 
the purposes of relief. \ 

Ono of tho many evil consequences of anomalous legis¬ 
lation is that a sacrifices to popular clamour tends to 
betromc irrevocable. Mr. Glads tone's bid for tranquillity 
in Ireland will bo hencerorth regarded as tlio minimum of 
troncessioii. Not only tho agitators of the Land League, 
but tho more respectable advocates of tho claims of tho 
tenants, havo begun to suggest ijnprovemoiits in tho Bill, 
of course with exclusive regard to tho interests of the 
occupiers. Ono of these suggestions is that the judicial 
administration, which is of tho cssonco of tho Bill, shall 
not bo entrusted to tho County Court judges, wlio aro 
accused of imperfect ac(iuaintaueo with tho relatious 
affecting the laud. The real objection to tho tribunals is 
that they might probably be impartial, and that they 
would bo guided by tlio rules of law. As there will bo 
many thousands of litigated cases, it is clearly impossible 
that tho Central Commission sliould act as a Court of 
J^'irst Instanco ; nor, indeed, would its intervention be 
desirable, if only ono of tho thivo Commissioners is to be a 
lawyer. If tho County Courts are set aside, the pow’or of 
arbitration must bo vested in surveyors and in land-agcnto 
of an inferior class, tho higher ranks of tho prof*JS.siou 
being generally occupied by tho representatives of tho 
landlords. It will probably not bo at present sugge.sted that 
tenant-farmers shonld bo employed to adjudicate botwoen 
their neighbours and tho owners of the soil. 

The Bill in its present form supplies ampio matorial for 
tho acuteness of legal interpretors; and some of tho clausca 
aro so ob.seuro as to couuleuanco the rumour that Mr. 
Gladstone was himself chief draughtsman. No two com¬ 
mentators scorn to agree as to tho ineanitig of tho funda- 
mcnlal provision for tho assossimiut of a fair ront. Tho 
Court is directed “ to havo regard to tho tenant’s in- 
“ terest, estimated with refcrenco either to tho Ulster 

custom, or to tho scale of compensation for disturbance.’* 
Tho former altcrnativo might by itself bo approximately 
iutolligiblo. Tho Court would award such a rout as would 
leave unaltered tho value of the tenant-right winch existed 
before tho passing of tho Act. There might be somo 
difficulty in tho application of tho rule, but tho principle 
of valuation seoras not unjust. The reference to compoii- 
satiou for disturbance is more perplexing. Tho amount of 
componsation ought in theory to vary in proportion to tho 
ront; and it nmy bo roughly estimated at a fourth, or, in 
somo instanccB, at a third, of the value of tho fee simple. 

I If tho Court is to deduct a third or fourth of tho annual 
,v^b'Qj,j|beforo fixing tho rent, tho epithet “fair” is ex- 
tho Bill * jet it is difficult to coustruo the clause 

luent in withtoommon sense or justice. Mr. Gladstone 

’ 3ely intend, while he establishes tenant-right for tho 
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Arab time in tlireo^fonrtbs of Ireland* to define its valuo as 
equivalent to the amount of compensation for disturbance. 

Lord Moktcaqle* who has since the beginning of tho 
controversy advocated tho doctrines which aro now em¬ 
bodied in the Hill* publishes an ingenious explanation of 
tho doubtful clause. lu his opinion, ** the question for the 
** Court would bo, not * what portion of tho fee-simple 
** * belongs to tho tenant as his interest/ but * can tho 
** * teuanii at such and such a rent sell his interest for as 
** * much as tho disturbance scale would give him ? * And 
tho answer, if t*ho rent was fair, would certainly be, 
‘ Yes, and more.* ** Lord Monteagle adds that on his 
Xiimcrick estate there is no tenant-right, except what bo 
has voluntarily created by giving thirty-one year leases, 
with nght of sale. Several of his leases ware sold in 1879 
and iSSo for sums exceeding the amount of compeiisatioii 
for disturbance as proposed by the Bill. “ Tho disturb- 
ance scale,** ho concludes, ** seems to me to be 
“ refciTod to as a rough mcasuro of what I have 
** called this dormant tenant-right, in tho absence 
** of Ulster custom or tho like.** Tho most ad¬ 
missible argument which can bo urged in favour 
of any provision of the Bill is that it renders 
ooiqpulaory the hitherto voluiitaiy practice of a pru¬ 
dent aud liberal landlord. Lord Monieacle's equation 
between disturbance and actual, though unrecognized, 
tenant-right scorns to bo in some degroo casual or arbitrary; 
but it is possible that bo may have solved Mr. Gladstone’s 
piizzlo correctly, though bo will do well to obtain, if 
possible, a more intclligiblo versiou of the clause. Obscure 
language used by a legislator who calmly admits that be 
gave tho tenants a share of tho laud without intending it, 
is at tho same time characteristic and daugcrons. llonost 
and intelligent apologists for tho Bill render a service to 
tho public interest by facilitating an acqniosconco which 
may perhaps bo indispensable. It may be an nnwolcome 
duty to pay at onco tho exorbitant price of Mr. Gladstone's 
Sibylline books. Tho Irish tenants cannot bo expected to 
abate any part of tho demand which is conceded by a 
Minister with an overwhelming majority at his back. 
Snbmission to irresistible force would be rendered 
more endurable by proof that tho wrong suffered by tho 
landlords is comparatively moderate. Only political purists 
contend that an intrinsically unjust measure oughc to bo 
rojected, even when those who snfibr by its provisions con- 
aider the compTomise unavoidable. Tho Opposition has 
hitherto displayed conitnondablo moderation in susponding 
its judgment on the Bill, and its leaders will poriiaps bo 
well advised in not dividing on the second reading. Some 
'of tho clauses in tho Bill are not intrinsically unjust, and 
the least objectionable portion of tho whole relates to tho 
advance of pnblio money for the purchase of land. The 
apprehension that the annual payments by the purchasers 
would not be secure is probably exaggerated. Bnglisli 
and Scotch popular opinion, which is adverse to the land¬ 
lords as an aristocratic minority, wonld perhaps favour the 
rigorous exaction of debts due to the Treasury, as long as 
taxation is not wholly and dually dissociated from repre¬ 
sentation and from political power. 


THE TUNIS EXPEDITION. % 

T he preparations for tho French invasion of Tnnis are 
now so far complete that, at tho date of tho most recent 
advices, the foremost columns wore in sight of the camp 
fires of the Kroumirs. As a preliminary to further opera¬ 
tions the French have decided to occupy the little island 
of Tabarka, sitnatod at less than half a mile from the coast 
of Tunis, and eight miles from the nearest point of 
Algeria. A French vessel of war was sent to examine 
this part of the coast, and to select a spot for landing 
troops, if adanding should bo thought advisable. As the 
vessel passed Tabarka it was fired on, although no damage 
was done. Tabarka is held, not by the Kroumirs, but by 
soldiers of tho Bbt ; and, if the soldiers of the Bet have 
fired on tho French, and the French are going to occupy 
an island held by the Bey’s soldiers, it is diflicnlt to see 
in what sense the Bby and France are not at war. But 
the Bet has adopted the politic conrse of denyiug alto¬ 
gether that a shot was fired from Tabarka, and, if his 
garrison retires before the French arrive, peace may still 
be held officially to continue. Tho Bey’s small force, sent 
from Tunis under his brother, is inarch|pg in the direc¬ 
tion of the Kroumir territoiy, and the Bet simoanoes 
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himself as vety mnoh pleased with the oordial rewtion 
wbbh the inhabitants of tbe districts through whion his 
force is passing give to his soldiers. This cordiality is 
evidently due to tbe belief of the inhabitants that tbs 
soldiers of the Bey are going to help the Krennirs, and 
fight the French. But tho Bby gives omoial assnranoes that 
nothing of the kind is intend^, aud that his soldiBrs are 
not going either to help the Kroumirs or to attack them- 
They are to maintain an attitude of dignified nentridity, 
and to watch the Freoch and the Kroumirs fighting out 
their difference. Tbe French expeditionary force is put 
down at 20,000 men, and is under tbe command of 
General Fobgeuol, the most advanced column being oony- 
mauded by Gouoral Vincendon. How many Kronmirsw. 
there aro to fight tho French is probably unknown to tho ^ 
French commanders, and is certainly unknown to out¬ 
siders. They seem to grow in nnmbers, as tbe French 
want to have an enemy respectable euoagh to justify the 
magnitude of an expedition which nominally is only going 
to chastise a clan of moan tain robbers; and the amount of 
Kroumir fighting mon has now been run up to 15,000. 
Even, however, if this is an exaggeration devised for special 
purposes, the prndcnco of the Fronch in operating with a 
largo force if thoy are to operate at all is obvions. The* 
Fronch Govornmout, although it may be quite sincere in 
saying that it has no wish to attack tbe Bby or Moupy 
his capital, has many excellent reasons for wishing, if 
possible, to avoid anything like a oheck. As a rule, France, 
like other groat Powers dealing with barbarians on their 
own soil, like llussia aud like England, is accustomed to 
receive temporary checks, and not much to mind them. 
The great Power successfully uses after a certain delay more’ 
of its strength, and tho chock is retrieved. The history 
of the French occupation of Algeria has been a history of 
small disasters repaired at the cost of much money 
and many lives by great snccesses. Franco has hitherto 
thought little of temporary checks at tho hands of African 
Arabs. It now has a now and sudden apprehension of the 
possible consequences of n check. It has reasons, partly 
hiiliiary and partly political, for desiring that the work it 
has to do should be douo quickly and eifectually, and that 
this feeling sbonld prevail throws much light on the 
character and bearings of tho expedition, when viewed 
as an expedition merely meant to put down the Kroumirs. 

If it was intended to do great things ultimately, to ad¬ 
vance on Tunis and bring tho Bey to submission, the force 
employed would certainly not be largo, nor tho desire of 
tho French for rapid soccoss at all singular. But tho 
Frenchmen who assert most positively that nothing moro 
than tho punishment of a robber-tribo is contemplated 
are os eager to finish with the Kroumirs as if a groat 
thing was meditated, and the^ naturally have some special 
reasons for an eagerness which sooms at first sight out of 
harmony with the very limited purpose which is said to 
bo alone in view. 

The military reasons for desiring a speedy and coo^lete 
success refer partly to Algeria and partly to Tunis. Q^ere 
is always a danger that if tbe Algerian Arabs saw a ohanco 
of rising they would rise, and although they would be 
put down in the long run, it might cost France a serious » 
effort to put them down. The French Government is 
perpetually alive to tho insecurity of its tenure of Algeria. 
There are so many Arabs and so few Frenchmen. There 
is so mucli military expenditure to hold a country by 
which few individual Frouchmeu profit. How acutely this 
is felt is shown by a proposal which tbe present Govern¬ 
ment has under its consideration. It eontemplates the ex¬ 
penditure of no less than two millions sterling to coax 
new Fronch settlers to go to Algeria. Individual French¬ 
men may be proud of their country having what they think 
a magnificent possession, but personally thoy prefer not 

R there. As thoy will not go to Algeria as a matter 
lasuro or business, they are to be paid to go there. 
This State is to buy colonists who aro to be engaged in 
the useful, but arduous, task of ovorawing their wild 
neighbours. Hitherto schemes of this sort have not proved 
very successful; for, although Frenchmen have been found 
to take money to go to Algeria, they cannot be got to stay 
there when they have gone. In the next place, ifithough 
the Bey may be too frightened to oppose the Frenoh 
openly, his subjects may be in a oinerent humour, 
Thoy do not like foreigners coming into their country,' _ , 
and they hate with a special and Darning haired those 
foreigners when they are Christians." A pf the 

Tunisian popnlatipn is more than possible if the Krou- 
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inirs are not easilj beattm. The Bbt has not onlr 
formally protested to foreim Powers against the Frenoh 
inrasion, bat has alleged l£at he cannot answer for the 
•afety of foreign residents in his dominions, and especially 
in his capital, if^e patriotic and religions indignation of 
his subjects is^ once awakened. To this the French 
Government has given the simple answer that, if any 
foreigners are injnrod, it will hold the Bbt himself and his 
Prime Minister personally responsible. This has had, at 
least for the moment, the desired effect. The Bet now 
thinks that he can protect foreign residents, and the 
foreign residents seem to think they may go on in comfort 
and seonrity if the Bbt is to be deposed, nulesshe manages 
to make them safe. Bat, although the Bet may be 
strong enough to maintain order in his capital, he is 
certainly net strong enough, and cannot be expected to 
ratrain those of his more distant subjects who may wish 
to join the ranks of the combatants against a foreign in¬ 
vasion. Tbo Tunisian Arabs wonld, of coarse, be subdued 
in the long run by France, but France wonld have a new, 
a vexations, and even an odious business to get through. 
To punish the Kroumirs, and more or loss to frighten the 
Bet, is within the present French programme. To con¬ 
quer the Tunisian Arabs is not. The obvious way of pre¬ 
venting this new difficulty arising is to give it no time to 
arise. ' If the Kroumirs are decisively beaten before tbo 
adjacetit population forms any sorious purpose of roaisb- 
anco, it will not resist. But a lingering war—if a contest 
between Franco and the Kroumirs can be called a war— 
would open the way to projects of general resistance 
which might gradually assume a serious shape. 

The political reasons for desiring immediate success are 
still more urgent. This is the lirsb occasiuu on which a 
French array has soon real warfare since the army was re¬ 
modelled after the Gorman war. Fur ten years Franco 
has boon spending largely and working continnously to 
get an army unlike the army which was crushed at 
Gravelotte and Sedan—an army muoU larger, better 
organized, better equipped, and better led. Franco and 
Furupe arc now to see what this new army is worth, and 
what are tbo practical fruits of so much trouble and 
money. The present French army is, too, in an espe¬ 
cial sense the army of tho Kicpublicans, and both 
Republicans and their cneuue.s are keenly watching 
what this now army can do. A chock to the army 
wonld bo a chock to the Republic. And the military 
authorities havo frankly accepted tho challenge to 
show on fair terms what the average of the French army 
is like. They havo not sent a picked body of men, or 
men only who have been long with tho colours. They 
have sent troop.s from all parts of France, and havo 
among them sent men or boys who have only been months 
with their rogiineiitH. Local oUservers pronounce that the 
expeditionary force, as seen on the spot, is a force of great 
prouiiso. I’Le men are strong, healthy, intelligent, nnd 
longing to fight; tho officers are on tho mo.st friendly 
terras with tho men, and are anxiously attentive to their' 
wants. Some young recruits havo shown a want of 
xnarohing power, and havo dropped behind under tho 
trial of an African sun. But, in one way, it may 
bo said that the presence of such men in tho force 
only makes it a more faithful rejtresentative of the 
army at large. There must bo young immature re¬ 
cruits in every army that is based on tho supposition 
that every fighting man in tbo country is to fight. And 
just as, in order tliat tho general character of tho army i 
may be reflected in tho expeditionary force, it is fair that ! 
there should bo a certaiu proportion of young recruits, so 
is it fair, for tho sumo purpose, that tho cxpoditionaiy 
force should be lar^c, for tho largeness of the army is its 
present chief characteristic. As tho force is typical 
of the army, both in its composition and its size, 
any appearance of inefficiency in the fiold would be 
more than usually mortifying to the Government 
which has created, and is responsible for, tho army. 
Then, again, in tbo fiold of home politic.s, the Govern¬ 
ment has strong motives for wishing to got its Tunis 
business over as early as possible. The whole scheme of 
tho invasion is fiercely attacked, as everything the 
Government does is attacked, by its habitual opponents. 
The Bonapartists say that it is a clnmsy imitation of the 
expeditions of tho En^iro which tho Republicans have so 
fiercely deaonneod. The Extreme Left say that it is not 
only a wicked waste of tho money of the taxpayers, bq^ is 
at bottom a manoeavre of stock-jobbers. What they mean 


when ^ey say this is that last summer a group of Frenob 
financiers bought Tunisian bonds when they were veiw 
low, and have run them up since on tho credit of a Froncb 
intervention, and tbo facile calumny of French oritioism 
finds in these financiers the wirepullers of the Government. 
Tho Ministry can afford to despise idle tales of' this sor^ 
but it cannot avoid seeing that the best way to scatter 
critieism and inimour to the winds would be to pt through 
its work rapidly, and to bo able to say that onticism and 
rumour referred to a thing that was past. If it is possible, 
it would bo iu the highest degree oonvenient to tho 
Ministry that a tolling stroke should have been d<diverod 
before the Obamber moots again in threo weeks’ time; and 
it would be not only inconvenient, but even dangerous, to 
it if the session closed and the proparutious for the new 
general election had to bo made while a state* of things 
half peace, half war, very costly, and not very creditably, 
was dr^ging on in Tunis. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

T here is no use in an indefinite prolongation of 
criticism on the conduct nnd termination of the petty 
war with the Boers. It is not likely that tho respective 
partisans of national self-assertion and national self- 
abnegation should in tbo course of farther contro¬ 
versy approach to an agreement. Politicians, like all 
others engaged in practical occupations, must accept 
accomplished facts whether they like them or not. The 
feelings which havo boon aroused by the conduct of 
the Government will find expression soon after the meet¬ 
ing of Parliament; and Mr. Glad.stone's anhoancemont 
that he will not take an apologetic tone portends some 
bitterness of discussion; but a vote of censure on a 
Government with a majority of 150 is a hopeless experi¬ 
ment. Tho Opposition will have to console themselves for 
defeat by the knowlodgo that a large number of Ministerial 
supporters secretly share their own feeling of anger and 
humiliation. It is po.ssiblu that tho Government may by 
that time bo enabled to furnish tho country with anthentiu 
information as to tho pre.seut condition and future pros¬ 
pects of tho Transvaal or of its loyal inhabitants. The 
English Goverumont cannot honourably repudiate its en¬ 
gagements to settlers and traders who inveuted their 
capital in the province after Sir Gaunet Wolseley's 
declaration that tho territory was permanently annexed to 
the Empire. 

When the peace was hastily patched up, the Ministry 
apparonily forgot that there were other parties concerned in 
tJiu settlement of difficulties besides tho Government and 
the iusurgents. Kcurly all tho local trade is in the hands 
of Englishmen, wlio consequently form tho principal popu¬ 
lation of tho towns and villages. TJicro are also pro- 
[ii’ictors and tenant farmers, some of them of Hutch 
nationality, who havo nn undoubted claim either to pro¬ 
tection or to compensation. It is said that in some * 
instances the loyal residents havo been expelled from their 
farms cither during tho short war or after the eonclusion 
of peace. There ought to be no question of compeusatiozi 
in money, because there is no pretext for ejecting peace¬ 
able purchasers or lessees. The disturbanco of storekeepers 
and jobbers would bo still more wanton, especially as tho 
Jlutcli farmers are not inclined to settle in tho towns or to 
engage in commercial pursuits. J t is possible that some 
accounts of the violence and injustice of the victorious 
Boors may be exaggerated, or tiiat thoir misconduct may 
bo partial and exceptional. Nothing which the English 
Government can do will tend so directly to an equitable 
arrangemeut as au exhibition of irresistible force within 
roach of the Transvaal. It is true that the timidity which 
has been already displayed may probably tend to reassure the 
violent party. ifSir Evelyn Wood* sad vice had been followed, 
tho Government by a delay of two or three weeks might 
have dictated a reasonable settlement, instead of depend¬ 
ing on uncertain negotiation. It is comparatively satis¬ 
factory to remember that the greater part of the reinforce¬ 
ments which wore sent from England are still in South 
Airica. In ease of need Sir Evelyn Wood could dispose 
of a force of 10,000 men, whose services will not be re¬ 
quired if the Boers are impressed with a belief that the 
English Government is in earnest. That with such a 
force am English general should have pledged hims(;lf not 
to occupy a position within the Queen's dominions is not 
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ifhe less htimjliatmg because it is to be defended 1i)j bpolo- 
fpBB wbicb ore not to bo apologetic. 

The irritation with which the news of the pence was ro- 
ooivod by the English population of the Cape Colony indi¬ 
cates, omong other things, th^ absence of serious alarm at 
tho threats of the insurgents and their allies. The decla¬ 
ration of some of the Boor leaders that they were about 
to establish the indopondenco of all tho Sonth African 
provinces seoras to have produced no effect on tho loyal 
colonists. They are mnch more disturbed by the recogni- 
tiop oven in a remote territory of tho supremacy of tho rival 
race. For the present there is happily no appeariineo of a 
serions fond between the English and tho Dutch inliabi- 
tauis of tho colony. A possible change of Ministry at the 
Cifpe bears no resemblance to an impending i-cvolution. 
The threatened attack on Mr. Srinon, wlio has now en¬ 
joyed an nnuBually long tenure of oflicc, may perhaps have 
some connexion with the untoward events in tho Trans¬ 
vaal ; but it is more naturally explained by tho Icdions 
progress of tho Basnto war. Tho Colonial Government 
is wholly responsible for tho rupture, whicli would not 
have been preoipitatod if Mr. SrJMOG and his colleagues 
had anticipated tho obstinate resistance of tlie natives to 
disarmament. The Dutch colonists havo nover heartily 
supported the policy of tho Groveniment, and tho burden 
of the actual contest bus fallen on the English volunteers. 
The next election will probably turn on the question of 
the Basnto war, while it will at tho same time be a trial 
of strength between tho hhislern and Western provinces. 
The Imperial Government and its representative can well 
afford to bo neutral. The war with tho ljasuto.s has been 
to a certain extent nndertakon and prosecuted for tho 
purpose of assorting colonial indcpendejice. Tho Cape 
Ministry from the first aunotmeed the not discreditable 
resolution to bring the war to a close by their own un¬ 
assisted efforts. The aid of Imperial troops was of course 
not gratuitously teudored ; but, if it had been offered, it 
would probably havo been rejected. From time to time 
Lord Ktmdkulky formally reserved to himself the right of 
intervening on due occasion for tho protection of tho 
natives, but bis claim was never acknowledged by the 
Colonial Government, niul it is evidently destined to bo 
inoperative. When the JiasQto.s arc finally subdued, the 
victors will, without risk of interference, dispose of tho 
spoils. If it was intended that tlio Impiu'ial Government 
should permanently protect the natives, the colonists 
ought not to have been invested with the privileges of 
Tosponsiblo government. It has never been found possible 
to oombino the exorcise of any kind of Imperial control 
with the modern form of colonial iudopcndeTico. 

Tho abandonment of the right and duty of protecting 
the niitives from tho possible oppression of their white 
nei^hbonrs may perhaps not bo eventually injurion.s to 
their interests. The Colonial Government has been justly 
proud of its suecoss in dealing with tho tribes on tho 
northern and eastern frontier. Jb'rieudly natives living in 
tho colony nro not oven excluded from equal political 
rights, though it is ncccscary to take care that they shall 
not acquire oven local jirodominancc. Tho franchise has 
been fixed at such a level as to admit a few of tho most 
prosperous and intelligent natives; while the remainder, 
though they are provisionally excluded, arc not exposed to 
any formal disqualification. The disarmam^t of the 
Basotos was only impolitic, and therefore unjustifiable, 
because their feelings and personal pride had not been dnly 
appreciated. As Mr. Sriiioa said, they bad no use for 
arms except to rebel, inasninch as they had no foreign 
onomipa to fear, and there was no largo game in the 
conutniy to shoot. The formidable resistance which the 
colonial troops bavo encountered has, in a certain sense, 
justified tho fear of rebellion; bnt, if the Basuios had 
been for the time lot alone, some of them might have been 
enlisted in the colonial service, and tho remainder would 
gradually have bccfjmo exclusively devoted to pacific 
occupations. Tbo demand for a surrender of their 
arms was considered both as a throat and as a humili¬ 
ation. Many of the Basutos bcHovod that their allcgi- 
aooo was only due to the Queen, and that the Colonial 
Government was guilty of usurpation. Small pains had 
been taken to explain the transfer of sovoroign rights front 
tho mother country to the, colony. It is not improbable 
that more serious complications may result from the sur¬ 
render of dominion in the Transvaal. Tho boast of Mr. 
JODii£BT, that no slaves were manumitted during tho 
period of English ocoupation, is compatible with the un¬ 


doubted existence of compnlsoiy servitnde in the province. 
If the oaptnre of native obildren oontinnes to m custo- 
maiy, the Boers will from time to time be involved in 
border wars with neighbouring tribes, of which some are 
akin to tbo bulk of the popination of I(ptal. It is not 
improbable that tho Znlus, the Swaasis, and other Eastern 
tribes will accustom themsolves to regain the English as 
their natural protectors and allies; but it is premature to 
speculate on the social and political conditions of the 
future. The defence of the English and loyal Dutch inha« 
bltants of the Transvaal is a more urgent duty than the 
protection of tho natives. The transient annexation, now 
that it has censod, leaves the coloured population in the 
same state in which it found them. European residents 
have in some instances settled in tho province on the faith 
of official assurances; and they havo of late incurred the 
resentment of their present rulers by their acceptanoe of 
English sovmsignty. The assertion of their rights will 
scarcely involve blood-guiltiness, unless, indeed, it should 
becomo incouvoriiont or dangerous, like tho Transvaal 
war, when the English troops had been three times 
dofoatod. 


THE BRIOnTON REVIEW, 

S OME uRcrul notes on tho Easter Monday Review at 
Brighton were contributed by a military Corre¬ 
spondent to the Times of Wednesday. The general 
result, both of tbis and other criticisms, is decidedly 
favourable to tho Volunteers. They have immensely im¬ 
proved since tho days when these Brighton Koviews were 
chiefly Valuable ns showing that they had still everything 
to learn cxco]>t r<*adirie.ss to bo taught. Great complaints, 
for example, used to bo made of tho nnmilitary demeanour 
of tho men who spent tho previous Sunday at Brighton. 
They commonly wore their uniforms, because they had 
nothing else to wear, but they did not in the least behave 
themselves like soldiers. This time they are described as 
saluting promptly and accurately every officer whom they 
moot, and this single circnmstanco says a good deal for 
tho change that has cemo over tiiem. The difficulty used 
to bo to get the Volantoora to regard themselves as 
soldiers, except when they were actually on parade. They 
did not understand that a soldier has other duUes than 
marching and firing, and that, as a Volunteer’s opportuni¬ 
ties of practising theso other duties are few, it becomes him 
all tho more to make tho most of such as present themsolves. 
A man who has learnt to salnto an officer as a matter of 
course has made considerable progress in this direction. 

Military efficiency is so largely a question of money that 
it is not surprising to find the Military Correspondent put 
an inorcaso in tbo Capitation Grant either in money or in 
kind among tho first of liis recommendations. Yolnnteers, 
as ho very justly says, cannot be considered fit for service 
unless they arc provided with a great-coat, a water-bottle, 
and a bavrcsack ; but on Monday he noticed that many of 
tho men arrived at Brighton with one or more of these 
items in their outfit wanting. There are two very obvious 
reasons why theso deficiencies should at once be put right. 
However improbable an invasion may be, it onglit not to 
bo rogard(;d us improbable where tho Volnuteers arc con¬ 
cerned. As they exist in order to be useful in case of 
invasion, nothing that would really be needed to make 
thorn nscful ought to bo loft uncared for. It would be an 
annoying addition to tho confusion which would certainly 
attend a calling out of the Voluntoorsif a large number of 
great-coats, havresacks, and water-bottles had to be pro¬ 
vided at a moment’s notice. The otl;or reason is that 
those articles arc a sensible addition to the weight which 
a soldier on tbo march has to carry, and it is not desirable 
that a Volunteer should begin his first real campaign under 
a heavier load than that to which he has been aconstomed 
on a field day. An increase in the Capitation Grant 
seems to bo demanded, even if the equipment of the 
Volunteer is to remain as complete as it is. The other 
sources from which tho funds of a Volunteer corps used 
to bo fed are gradually drying np. Payment of an entrance 
fee is scarcely ever demanded.' Local contributions have 
been generally discontinued. Officers are not able, or do 
not care, to pay as large subscriptions as formerly. No one 
has any right to complain of these shortcomings. So 
long as t&) utility of the Yolnnteers was on open 
question, it was natural that tho Government should be 
unwilling to spend money on what might tur% out to be 
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an nnsnocesafnl experiment. It was for thoso who bo- | 
lieved in the morement to abow tboir faith by their works, ( 
Kow the ntility of the Yolantcors has boon established, | 
and the nation knows not only that for every shilling laid | 
ont in making the Volunteers more efficient it gets a solid 
rotnm in the shape of additional security, but that this 
expenditure brings in a larger proportionate return than 
almost any other which the military authorities can 
suggest, it cannot be supposed, therefore, that a pro¬ 
pose to increase the army cHtimates in order to provide a 
larger Capitation Grant for the Volunteers would lucet with 
any appreciable opposition. “AlMilitary Correspondent” 
makes a sensible remark with regard to the; commanders of 
Volunteer regiments. Primd fade, ho admits, lieiilotinnt- 
ooloneU of Yolunteers should bo ex-(»ili(Jors ol* tho regular 
army. As a matter of fact, however, ilieso ex-ollicers arc 
usually men who have left the army for some } ears, and, 
what is worse, have left it because ihoy cared but little for 
it. Consequently, they represent at best tho military pro- 
Boioncy of a past time, and they seldom care to acquaint 
themselves with the many changes that huvo rooontly 
taken place in tho drill of tho regular array. 

Tho principal disadvantage of Brighton as tho site of a 
review—the immense crowd that tho Kpoetuclo att-rncts—• 
was very evident on Monday. Tho Volunteers conld not 
always mancBuvre freely, by reason of tlio pressure of 
thoir attendants, and tho difliciilly of observing the 
movomonts of the enera3% necessarily great from tluf 
clonds of dust raised by.a strong east wind, was iuorcasml 
by tho dense smoke of the burning furze, which liad 
been set alight out of sheer mischief by tho Brighton 
roughs. Tho number of spectators nmkes it additionally 
difficult to soenre tho necessary ground. Tlio mischief 
done by thoso who come to see the Voinntcers is far 
greater than that dono by the Yolunf.ccrR themselves. 
On Monday, for example, there are sjiid to have been eight 
or ten times as many lookers-on as there w'(*rw Volunt(3crs, 
and they wore practically under no coiilroi wluitevcr. Tho 
town of Brighton undertakes to pay for all danmgo done ; 
but there is a good deal of damage which is vtuy annoy- 
iijg to a farmer, and yet cannot veiy well be expressed in 
nnimpeachablo tignres. As it was, most of tho regiments 
which came from London ou the d:i\ of llieroviisw brought 
their food with them, and it is extremely dcsirablo tiuit 
the habit of trusting for sniiplies to tavoins and refresh¬ 
ment-rooms should receive all ])o.^siblo discouragement. 
Tho regiments which nifirch to tho ground would not 
mind having to go under canvas for a night or two; 
indeed, tho opportunity of doing so would make the review 
additionally profitable. Practice, jio doubt, has made the 
Brighton Kailway Company excecilingly pcu fcct in making 
an'angoments for tho transport of the Volunteers ; but 
it would be well that other Comp.anie.s should havo a 
chance of showing that they can do equally well. 

The appearance and drill of tho men seem to have been 
on tho whole very satisfactory. I'ho troops ” were 
“ thoroughly in hand, and weie easily mameuvred.” 
They were quiet, silent, and fairly deliberate in their fire. 
In the march past many of tho corps went by in admirable 
order, and but few in a manner to call for positive blame. 
On tho return to Brighton several battalions marched us 
briskly as though they had only been ont for an Lour. 
On tho other hand, thero wu.s some careles.sness in skir¬ 
mishing, and in two places tlio Military Correspondent saw 
outposts stationed in ])hicc.s where “ a whole division might 

havo been collected out ol* sight 200 yards in front.” 
Possibly it was the consciousness that they were placed 
where they could be of no use that indneod two of the 
men to smoko “ while lying down watching tho enemy.” 

A Military Correspondent ” notes that, it tho corps ho 
saw at Brighton are a fair sample of tho whole foi cc, at 
least 5 per cent, must bo deducted from tho effective 
strength of tho Volunteers on the score of tho men being 
too young for their work. This fact ouglit of course to bo 
borne in mind wbonovor numbers are of importance to a 
calcnlation; but there would bo good reason for content¬ 
ment if no worse a thing conld bo said of tho regular 
army. 


THE FRENCH OPPOSITION. 

T he Bepnblican party in Franco is more fortunate in 
its enemies than in its friends. The approaching 
general election will find tho moderate element within the 


party more powerless than ever. Its ono chance of oxist- 
onoo seems to be that M. Gambgtta, when he conies to the 
head of afiUirs, may huvo both the willingness and the 
ability to cut himself adrift from tho Extreme As 

yet there is no distinct evidence that this is his inten¬ 
tion ; but there are several considerations which point to 
it as ouo which he is likely to entertain. The hostility 
of the Extreme Left is now so pronounced, and their pre¬ 
ference for M. CiiiiMENCKAU so unmistakable, that M. Gam- 
ur.iTX can nppaieutly havo nothing to gain by any longer 
attempting to remain their servant. His desire to have 
tho Sc rutin ite Ustc snbstitnted for the Scrutin d'arron- 
dissement may perhaps be explained by tho fact that, 
according to the most f)robabJo of the conflicting opinions 
which M. B.vuduux’k Bill ha.s called fortli, tho Scrutin de 
lislfi will tend to di.soonrago oxtremo views in Parlia¬ 
mentary candidate.^. M. GA.Mr.F.TTA’s speeches, again, have 
of lat e been marked by a rhetorical ambiguity wliich may 
bo ino.ant to conceal an approaching change of front; 
and such a chango must, almost of necessity, bo in tho 
d ircction of moderation. In atjy offers that he might make to 
the Extreme Left ho would certainly bo ontbidden by 
men who were not hampered by any actual or prospective 
acquaintance with tho conduct of public affairs. Still, 
wh(Mi iluci allowance ha.s been made for this contingency, 
a possible revolution in ono man’s policy is but a poor 
foundation for a party to bo built on. Poor as it is, how¬ 
ever, the moderate Ucpublicans seem unable to command 
a hcl tiM-. The truth is that tho natural development of 
tho Left is ohecikcd by tho overpowering jiersouality of 
M. G 'I'iA. It is of no uso for any less con.spionous 
politician to offer himself us a leader to the moderate 
section of the llepublicans so long as it is certain that M. 
CJAMiUiXi'A must in 'the end take the Government into his 
own kee])iijg, and uncertain how he will handle it when 
ho has dune so. The only Mini.stcr who has shown any 
disposition to hold his own against M. Ga]^ibetta speedily 
foil ml it irnpossiblo to do so in office, and has apparently 
not thought it worth while to renew the experiment since 
his resignation. ’rinic.s, or, at all events, men, have 
changed since M, Titikks declared that Franco was Left 
Centre. If this can still bo said with any truth, the Re- 
])uhlican party must represent her with singular inac- 
curai-y. A moderate Ilopubliciin in France la as badly off 
as a moderate drinker at a meeting of total abstainers. 
He is equally hated by extremes of all kinds. 

If tlio enemies of the Ropublic conld but lay aside thoir 
internal quarrels, tbey might perhaps profit by the collapse 
of moderalij views in the mnjority. A Conservative Oppo¬ 
sition can u.sk for nothing better than a consistent pro- 
fereiice for exiremo views in tho party in power. It gives 
tlicin coiLstant opportunities of gaining over .all who regard 
these views with uneasiness or dislike, and savc.s thorn the 
trouble of fmming a programme. When a Government 
is suspected of meditating some attack upon religion or 
property, an Opposition has only to givo notice that it 
w'ill do it.s be.st to defend thorn. Unfortunately for the 
l‘'runcli Right, the G overnmont of tho llcpabliclias not os 
yet shown any inclination to make property loss seonre. 
'riiiit satisfaction, at any rate, it has stoadUy refused to 
give its foes. They have consequently liad to make tho 
most of Ibe religious que-stion, and in its present phase tho 
religious question docs not readily lend itself to the pur¬ 
poses of an Opposition. Still, if they could bat agree 
among tlicnisclves how to treat it, Bomctliiiig might be 
mado evtm of such unpromising material us tho dispersion 
ol‘ the religious orders. Tho unknown has always an 
element of terror in it, and tho religions policy of tho 
present Government might conceivably bo mado alarming 
by reason of the obscurity in which it is involved. They 
inny mean to do nothing more than they havo dono already; 
but, »s tliey can only stop short at the sacrifice of 
consistency, it is open to the Opposition to maintain 
that they must bo judged by tlioir theory rather than 
by their jiractice, and that, from this point of view, 
further attacks upon tho Church may oonfideutjy be looked 
for. But, from ono cause or another, the Opposition are 
unable to turn this opportunity to mneb acoonut. They 
aro divided into at least four sections, ouch ono of which 
distrusts or denounces all the rest. Not only can Bena- 
partists and Royalists no longer combine against tho 
Radicals, but Bonaportists and Royalists are tliLMiisclves 
divided upon matters iu which some amount of agree¬ 
ment is indispensable to any common action. Tiio Boiia- 
partists are at issno as to the place which the dynastic idea 
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is to hold in tboir calrnlationA. Thft Hoyalista are divided 
apoD tho eztont to whiob the intereata of the Monarohj 
may bo^ul»rdinalod to thcpo o*' relii^ion. The follovvom 
ef Prince Nai’Olkon, who tray fairly regard thcmaelvoa ns 
the legitimate Bonapartista, are ready to forego for the 
present all roforenco to tho Kmpiro. They have ceased to 
bo Imperialists, and claim to he considered good Bs* 
publicans. 'J'ho only thing they stipulate for is that an 
alteration should be made in tho mode of electing the 
President. The old-fashioned Bonapartists labour under 
tho serious disadvantage of being at issue with the natural 
heir to tho Empire, and at issue with him mainly upon roli- 
gioua grounds. Prince Napoleon and M. de Cassaonac 
have Toiy difTeront ideas os to tho tone which a Govora- 
ment should adopt in dealing with the Church. They can 
agree in condemning the action of the Government in 
particular cases; but, inasmuch as the one assails tho 
morali^ and the other tho prudenco of what has been 
done, tboir agreement is not worth much. 

The divisions in the Eoyalist camp arc of a difTeront 
kind. Tho Bonapartists could live in decent harmony 
but for Prince Napoleon’s repulation as a Freethinker. 
The Royalists are of one mind as regards religion, but 
they differ aa to the relation which ought to exist between 
religion and politics. Since ibo final triumph of tho Re¬ 
public, the Legitimists have treated tho cause of the 
Gbiircb as indisBoliibly associated >\ilh the oauso of the 
xnonareby. It is impossible to fear Cod unless j-ou 
also honour tho King. The defeats which have hitherlo 
bolhllen tho Conservatives havo been dtie, as they not 
obscurely hint, to the urilmly allianco with the JJomi- 
partists into which the IloyalisLs allowed themselves to be 
drawn. Thu break up of the jMncM.'ihouist coalition 
has put an ond (o this danger, and tho friends of 
religion havo now to take care tliat under no proteuco 
shaii any similar allianco bo concluded. Tho inodorato 
Royalists, on the contrary, build their hopes on tho ro- 
constructiou of the old Conservative coalit ion on a 80uudt*r 
basis. A restoration, they say, is past praying for. hio 
long as Frenchmen rornain in their pH'sent minds—and no 
signs of any proximato change aro visible—tho Republic is 
tho only puHsiblo Government for Franco, and tlio recog¬ 
nition of this fact is an indispeusablo condition of taking 
any useful part in public affairs. As Catholics they aro 
bound to Bubordinato their political prelbrencos to their 
religious convictions. They would rather see religion 
respected, and the Church freo under a Monarchy than 
under a !^pablic; but this is not tlio form in which tho 
question now presents itself. They cannot bring about a 
restoration; but if good Catholics would agree to lay 
aside politics, and give all their energy to tho dofeuco 
of religion against its Radical assailants, there would 
be a fair chance of gaming the day. It is hardly 
necessary to discuss tho probabilities of such an ending 
to the quarrel between tho Republic and the Church, 
because this preliminary condition is altogether want¬ 
ing. Good Catholics arc not agreed, and are not likely 
.to be agreed, upon tho propriety of laying politics aside. 
M. DE Falloux and the Archbishop of i’Auis, and oven 
the PoDE himself, may be of opinion that tho Church 
is above parties, and that she ought, if a Ud^mblioan 
Government consents to respect her rights, to be as 
loyal to an elected President as to an aneintod King. 
This is not a platform on which a Legitimist can possibly 
consent to stand. His business at this moment is rather 
to proclaim to his countrymen that, no matter how 
exalted may bo tho position of those w'ho preach it, an 
alliance between men of all parties who wish to see 
religion respected is an impracticable dream. Tho altar 
is higher than the throne; but it must, not the loss, 
be built upon the throne. In other countries tho two 
ideas may bo dissoluble; but in France Providence, 
manifesting itself in history, has decreed that they shall 
.be for over united. So long as doctrines of this kind 
■continuo to bo preached by one section of the friends 
jOf religion, tlio other sections can hardly hope to escapo 
the nupopulai-ity which attends them. The Legitimists 
cannot serve tho Church in their own persons, but they 
can at least ensure that Catholics of more modenito 
yiows shall not be able to servo her any better. 


ELEMENTARY TEAOHEBa 

T is so natural, and even desirable, that a man slmidd 
magnify his office that we are not disposed to quarrel 
with the National Union of Elementary Teaobers for 
magnifying theirs. Its members have this week beep 
holding their annual Conferonce; and even a glance at 
tho report of the proceedings will do much to enlarge the 
readore view of the grandeur of an elementary teMher*a 
work. There is a great deal, no donbt, to be said against 
the existing Educational Code; bat we were not prepared 
for the sweeping accusations which were directed against 
it at the Conference. Indeed, it seems likely that the 
faults which we detect in it would bo regarded by the 
Union as tho salt which alone preserves it from ntter 
decay. In a paper on its defects, which was read on 
Tuesday, no reference was made to tho oxaggorated im* 
portanco which the Code attaches to extra snbjeots, or to 
the want of some bolter provision for ensuring that ele¬ 
mentary subjects shall lA) really learned in elementary 
schools. Indeed, the commonplace arts of reading and 
writing do not seem to havo been referred to daring the 
jiroceedlugs. Tho ilrst demand which the author of the 
paper suggests that the Union should make is one for the 
abolition of what has long boon supposed to be the 
main security that dull children will bo taught these arts 
at all. Even an olemeiitnry teacher, magnificent as is the 
pluco ho holds in the universe, is still human, and, being 
human, ho will always be iompted to take more interest in 
clever children than in dull ones. He is helped in some 
degree to resist this temptation by tho provision which 
makes tho Parliamentary grunt depend on the examination 
of tho individual scholar. Without this there would be no 
gnarunteo that tho education of dull children would be pro¬ 
perly looked after. They might form tlie majority of every 
elementary school, but tho teacher might safely neglect 
them, because in tho examination tho Inspector would 
naturally bo brought in contact with the children who 
could and would answer his questions, rather than with 
tho stolid mass of silence in the back rows. An examina¬ 
tion of a class or of a school is ucccssaiiiy atl examination 
of tho sharpest childroii in that doss or sohool. How- 
over dotormined an Inspector might bo to go behind 
the show children, ho could nut help addressing his 
questions to tho children wlio showed a disposi¬ 
tion to answer thorn; and, by judicious arrangements, 
these children might be distributed over the room 
so as to insure that the Inspector should never draw 
an absolute blank in any part of it. Tho examination of 
the individual scholar is a sufficioutly tedious process for 
all concerned, but it does do sornelhing tj ensure that the 
still more tedious process of teaching the individual^ scholar 
has not been omitted. 

Another claim put forward by elementary teachers is 
that they should have legs clerical work in the shape of 
returns to the Education Department. It is a very natural 
demand on their part, for, of all known employments, fill¬ 
ing up forms is pcrliaps tho dullest; but, like many other 
dull things, even filling up forms has its uses. Every year 
a larger amount of public money is spent upon elementary 
education, and these forms are one of the principal means 
which the Government has for ascertaining that the 
money laid oat has brought in some retnrn. If they can 
bo sore that a certain proportion of the children on the 
scliool register have attended so many times in the year, 
and that, of those who have attended so many times in the 
year, a certain proportion have passed the Inspector’s 
examination, they know that the outlay has gone id the 
instruction of the children generally, and not to that of a 
soleot minority. What is the good of making sohool 
attendance compulsory if the Government are to have no 
way of finding out whether the law is obeyed or disregarded? 
Tho returns made by the teachers do supply such a way, 
and, troublesome as it may be to make them oat| we 
sincerely hope that they will not be allowed to forego the 
duty. A third grievance is the exclusion of elementary 
toacbera from the office of School Inspector. This is 
described as a fatuity at which foreigners stand aghast,” 
on tho score that it keeps the work of inspection out of the 
I hands of those who aro most capable of doing it. We are 
j nut inclined to defend indiscriminately the competence of 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. Th^ have become 
by degrees a very largo body, and there are naturally veiy 
many degrees of merit among them. Nor do. we deny that 
tbet'o are shortcomings in olementaxy teaching and in 
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«leinentaiT teaohm which wonM be more readily detected 
by men who have actual experience of a teacher's work 
than by men who have always looked at it from tho out¬ 
side. But against these reasons for the selection of 
elementary teachers as Inspectors there is to be set tho 
important fact that an Inspector drawn from tho ranks of 
elementary teachers would, as a role, protect tho 
public only against ~ tho idle or inefficient members 
of his former calling. What is quite ns much 
wanted, however, is protection ogninst tho too ardent 
and ambitious teachers—tho teacher who is con¬ 
tinually forgetting, and helping school managers to forget, 
^tbnt elementary and secondary edneatiou aro distinct pro- 
r cesses, and that tho sabjects which havo their proper 
place in a secondary school ought for that very reason to 
be excluded from an elementary school. The present rnco 
of Inspectors do give us some protection against teachers 
of this type; and though it is possible that sotno conccs. 
eion migot nsefully bo made to the natural desiro of 
elementary toachers to be inspected by their peers, wo 
ehould be, sorry to sco it done nntil the distinction jast re¬ 
ferred to has been authoritatively recognized. 

Mr. Justice Bowen has this wcok drawn attention, in a 
speech at a middle-class school meeting, to the urgent need 
that exists for making national odacution moro complete 
and comprobonsivc. One of tho very first results of any 
efilciont schemo directed to this object would bo to re¬ 
move from elementary schools a largo i)crccnlago of their 
present teachers,and from tboelomcntary curriculum a largo 
percentage of llio subjects now comprised in it. The higher 
cducatiou ii^ amply jirovided for in this country ; primary 
edneation is, as regnrds tho kind of instrnction given, 
more than sufficiontly provided for. But middle-class 
education does not cxi.st except in a fragmentary and 
chaotic state, which hardly deserves the immo. There aro 
good middle-class schools, no doubt, to bo found ; but 
it is ontirely a matter of cbiinco where they aro found. An 
old grammar school lingers on in one town ; an cndowtjd 
school has been untsarthed by tho Kndowed School Coni' 
missioners in iinolhcr; a teacher of niuistial zeal and 
ability has created a good privatci school in a third. But 
sjioradic instances of this kind do not make a system of 
education; and wo see little chance of anything bt'tter 
being sot up until tho simple truth that elementary schools 
aro designed for tho leaching of tho elements is moro 
generally taken in. 


THE EDINnURGIl REVIEW ON “THE OXFOED SCHOOL.” 

TT might soeni rather curioua that a roviow of the first volume 
JL of the Ltfe of Ets/toj) IVilherforrc .should appear sonio tiiuo 
after tho second, which is divided'from it by an interval of tuoiu 
than a twelvoraontb, has been beforo tho world. But in fact iho 
writer of tho article in the new number of the Edinimrifh lirviciv 
on “ the Oxford School does not concern himself much with the 
work he professes to bo criticizing, and still le£s is thorn any need 
for us to return hero to tho exauiination of a volume which was 
thoroughly dealt with in our columns on its first appearance, and 
in a spirit very dillerent from the present reviewer’s. Tbo bio¬ 
graphy, or, as ho prefers to call it, “ tbelligh Church hagiolo;ry '’of 
tho Bishop is simnly made a peg on which to Jmngn^uHHi-historicnil 
—w© mean an unhiaiorical—skctch of what tho roviowor is pleased 
to designate throughout the Oxlord School of 1834. Tho arrange¬ 
ment of dates is indeed altogether somewhat enigmatical, though 
its startling peculiarities may bo partly credited to the primer. 
When we aro informed, for instance, that in 1S51 a fierce attack 
appeared in the Quarterly Review from Bishop Wilborforco’s jieii 
on tbo volume of Essays und Itevieica^ which was not published 
till ten years later, or that “the movement which began 
at Oxford in the year 1844 came to a sudden terininuiiun 
in the year 1845,” 1^ cbarituhle to acquit tbo writer 
of any graver fault than an extraordinary negligcoco iu tho 
correction of the pres-s. But no such excuse can bo pleaded for 
hb reiterated assertion that what has been ponulnrly known for 
tho last hall^ontury as the movement of 1833” began in or 
about 1834. And whnt miikes this blunder the stranger is that 
ho actually refers-^for a purpose of his own to be noted presently— 
toMr. Keblo'a famous Assize Sermon on National Apostasy,” 
preached at Oxford on Juno 14, 1833, which Cardinal Ncwnitiu 
tolls us in the Apologia he has always kept os tho birthday of the 
movement. These however are points of minor iniportance. Tho 
leading turn of the article is to show by an historical retrospect 
that Dr. Newman whs quite mistaken in saying the Liberals drove 
him from Oxford, and that in fact ** the Liberals”—by whom are 

here meant the Broad Churchmen, and notably this Journal ”_ 

always consistently supported tho Tructorians, us they are of course 
on their own professed piinciplcs bound to do, against the narrow 
and fanatical intolerance of their Evangelical or red-tapist 


opponents. The general drift and even ^e details of the argu¬ 
ment are in very close accord with a similar contention urged 
more briefly by Bean Stanley some months ago in MacrnWHm's 
Magazine, Sfoth papers are marked by the same sophistical 
ingon-uity of xeasoning and picturesque audacity of paradox i- only 
tho Edinburgh writer, who is a good deal more elaborata in his 
method of presenting the case, bos also committed the fatal in¬ 
discretion of a more vulnerablo precision in his statements of 
foct. 

We may premise that tho writer betrays from his very first 
paragraph a temper of mind which essentially disqualifies him 
for fairly appreciating tho merits, wo do not say of the Tractarian 
but of any ** roligiou» movement,” as such. A religious movement 
must from its nature bo based on some kind of enthusiasm about 
religion, and that is just tho element in the matter with which 
be has less than no sym^thy. It is only natural perhaps that 
an Edinburgh reviewer of tbo conventional type Bbt>iild deprecate 
any ** depreciation of tho religious [or irreligious] chai'octer of the 
eighteenth century,” and should even think it an advance and 
not a retrogression ” from the preceding age, though it is a little 
odd that he should suppose tho recent publications of Mr. Hunt 
and Mr. Lccky have given ns ” almost for the first time ” any 
means of forming a judgment about it. It may bo equally natural 
for him to think that a work wliich has made so deep an impres¬ 
sion on all religious minds from that day to our own ns Law's Serious 
Call was “ amozingly over-estiumled by [its author's] contemporor 
ries.” But even an Edudmrgk reviewer might have been credited 
with suflicieut mural and religious discrimination to save him 
from classing together men so utterly dissimilar iu every respect 
ns “ lloauly^ Berkeley, and Butler,” as common types eplsoophl 
virtue and Uhristian graces in their day. But the explanation is 
not far to seek. Bishop lloadly, thuugh he occupied, during 
nearly half a ceuiurx', one rich See after uiiuther, can hardly bo said 
to havo loft his murk on any of tbuui, but he did in¬ 
directly leave his mark on tile Oburcli of England in a 
way which has secured him the warmest gratitude of 
tho reviewer, for his publication of a Kociiiian volnmo and 
its couBuru by Convocation lecl to the suppression of that body, 
whoso “revival from its .stale of long rejiose” in our own day, 
eliielly through Bishop Wilberforce's eilnrts, is hero spoken of as 
a sign of national degradalinii. it is characteristic of the 
same habit ofiiiiml that the reviewer should include iu his swoop¬ 
ing indictiuent not only a reslorod Convocation, diocesan tiynoc^ 
Cliurch Congresses, and clerical conferences—in which he can see 
nothing but 11 “ rage for public inccliiigs and large assemblies''— 
but even niissioiis and revivals,” which in some shape or other 
form part of tlio religious niacliiiiery of almost every Christian 
community. Catholic or I'rntestant. However, it seeiiis these un- 
happy missions “ are conducted on strictly ecclesiastical principles,” 
and we cannot tbereiore woniler at the inovitublo result, that “ a 
parish which bcfov«i had secMiied to be as the garden of Eden is 
turned into a howling wilderuf This general estimate of the 
religious side of things may help to explain the notion, which 
would else he simply uniutelligiblo to any tolerably competent 
judge, that “the apostoliciil succession, the revival of obsolete 
rubrics, together with one or two rairistic tendencies, were the 
^aplc of” Traciariau teaeliiug, But it is hard to understand how 
even the most unappreciative outsider can iiuagiue that the move¬ 
ment had “ an entirely political origin ” and character, and can 
refer in proof of it to tho famous ” Catholicus ” Letters of Mr. 
Newman in tJio Times, which deal exclusivol}' with the supremo 
impurtnuco of the religious element in education. 

There am other curious idiosyncnisies of the writer’s on which 
one might bo tempted to ling^T. But, after all, it is his own allair 
if be likes to think that J)r. iN'ew'uuin’B principal works “ leave no 
trace on tbo mind," that thcMv is not “in tho whole range of 
historical or theological thought a single subject on vdiich he has 
left hispernummt murk,'* and that his Oxford Sermons—which havo 
pretty w'cll revolutionized the whole preaching of the Ohurch of 
England—are but ” tho roverberution in a more subtle, though not 
a more commanding form,” while “ lacking tho vigour and origi¬ 
nality of ” I)r. Arnold 8 School Sermons at Rugby—excellent in 
their way no doubt, hut in a dillerent and much humbler way, 
and scarcely equal to the Harrow Sermons of his distinguished 
pupil. Dr. Vaughan. On such points however the reviewer must 
bo welcoiuo to his opinion. It is a graver matter when he 
elaborately insinuates, under a thin disguise of officious apology, 
a charge of insincerity against J>r. Newman, and supports it 
by direct misstatement. I'etavius “bus” not “told us,^ in tha 
passage cited in tho (Grammar of Assent, “ that the doctrina 
of eternal punishment hua never been defined in the Catholic 
Church,” but merely that a particular theory about tbo condition 
of tbo lost {damnatorum liomimm'), hold by many Catholic 
Eathers and divines, has never been condemned. Neither is it 
the least true that, in expounding tbo doctrine of the Trinity, 
Dr. Newman “rests \i\s foundation on thc^ verse which is knowirby 
every scholar not to be genuine,” if by “ resting his foundation on 
the vcr&e” is meant—what alone could give any relevancy to tho 
reviewers comment—citing its authority. Ho merely takes tbo 
words, without marking them us u quotation from Scripture at 
all, as containing one ol'“ tbo separate propositions of which tho 
dogma conHistB,” and so of course they do. But it is in recounting, 
or rather rewriting, tho history of the Oxford Movement 
that tho roviewer’s paradoxical passion for inaccuracy— 
to put it mildly — becomes most prominent. V\^o will 
not stay to inquire whether ho is right in sutumaril/ 
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njactinj^ the fcenernl belief that Dr. Haropdeu’a BaniptoD Lectures 
were larjroly indebtud to the aid of Blanco White, but ** a com- 
parieon of Blanco WJiitn's writings with the few other works of 
Dr. Hamrdcn ” baa lo many coiupetont judges seemed to prove, 
not that tiie theory is “ totally groundless,” but that it is pretty 
certainly corrtjct. Whether Ihcso long forgotten Baniptoua which 
scarcely any one has seen or thought of since the accidental 
notoriety onco moro lK^8towed on them by the author's appoint- 
nient to a bishopric in 1847, are “acknowledged by most in¬ 
telligent students to afford the boat solution of many of the 
pcrplcititieB of Christian theology ” is a question on which the 
reviewer must be loft to form his own judgment. It Inriis of 
course on whether the not inconsiderable number of “studenLs” 
who happen entirely to dieagmo with him are all of them un¬ 
intelligent. Ho must bo aware that Dr. Hampden did not “avenge 
himself by (merely) compelling oundidatea lor tUeologicid degrees 
to debate on tojncs to them et udiomly oJi-nsicPf' but by cnaipel ling 
thorn to defend theses wbieh they believed to be false na a coiidi- 
tion of taking degrees inilispensablo for retaining their fellowships. 

But the re\ jewel* H grand point is that, when the onsla tight wiia 
made on Tract XC., iiiid “a cry of anguish wmit np from Dr. 
Newman’s iidherents,” thereupon “ the Liberal party of the Church 
of England, which from the days of Lord yulldand bad never 
been extinct,” &c. &c., at once cilme to their rescue. And this is 
a question not of opinion but of fact. Dr. Newman insLts in the 
AjudoffiOf and when his statement was challenged repeated in 
fuller detail, that “ the Liberals drove him from Oxford.” The 
reviewer declares, like Dean Stanley in Mactmllmi^ that lie is 
entirely mistaken, and that thiw did their best to keep him there. 
What fire the factsP Tho funs ct orhjo of Iho whole attack 
was a formal protest against tho Tract handed in to tho 
Oxford authorities by four tutors, of w hom one w'as i\Ir. Tail 
of Jhilliol—tho prcaeul Archhisliop—who is molainorphoscd by tho 
reviewer into its “ generous ” defondcr, and another was* Wr. 
Wilson of fcJt. John’s, afterwards well known as one of the most 
uoological ’’ of tho iScptvni contra Christum^ as a witty Don iiick- 
liamod tho writore in L'ssuj/s amt Tivrit ws. Both these were lead¬ 
ing men among tho young Libcr.-ils or Droad Chiirehnion of the 
day at Oxford, not “ two or throe elderly Liberals.” Their two 
usBociateB, the late Mr. Churton of Biasonose and the present 
Warden of W’udbam, wore pronounced Evangelicals. Of this 
famous pioleat of the Four Tutors, which, wo rc’peat, originated 
the attack on “ tlio illustrious author of the whole Tract move¬ 
ment ”—who was not by iho by thought very illustrious by bia 
liberal critics then—iho reviewer characierislicully makes no men¬ 
tion at all. Dr. Newman has pul on record that on that occasion not 
a single Liberal took his side, Unit “ excepting the Liberal no other 
party, os a parly, acted against” him, and that in consequence of 
tho proi:eedings then taken he liimlly loft tlio University. But tho 
reviewer passes enrrente CAdamu from 1S41 to 3S45, when Mr. 
Wards Ideal had provoked .'i renewal of tho conllicl, and declares 
that even those Libei*iils who had hesitated before rallied then to tho 
defence of the persecuted Traetarians, and “ especially this Journal,” 
».e.lho Edinhnnjh Itccirw. It L true that in 1845, when l>r. Newinnn 
had long retired from the contest, and when it was Icarod that too 
Btringouta policy might drive a largo number (»f hia followers to 
Ttoiue, some of tlio.se who had lulieJi a prominent pari against him 
in 1841 ad()pted a eomse more consist eiit with their professed 
principles of toleration, (Liid o]>})o.>-(!d the iinpusition of a new 
religious test, not however ao much from anv genoro‘<ity to tlioTrac- 
tarians—'who certainly did not owe them “ tho smallest gratitude ” 
—.as from a well-groundctl approheusion that it might bo turned 
with fatal effect ngminst iIumiik-Ivcs. TJicy canio forward, as Dr. 
Newman himself says, to shield Jrom tho zeal of the Ib'bdomadai 
Board,” not one, but professedly all particn throughout tho country 
who had to sub^crilm to the Articles, and ofjpecially of courso their 
own. But their (‘litU’ta, such O'? they were, would huvo proved 
unavailing, but for the courngeoiis interposition of the two proctors 
—Mr. Cburcli, now Ih'un of St. Paurs, and tho late Mr. Guillcinard 
of Trinity—wh«> put tlu'ir veto on I ho obnf>xious den-ee; and both 
these procttu*.s though the ro^iowc•r omits to say so, were pro¬ 
nounced high CJhuroIiuien. Ho says indeed that lh(*Y wore tliauked 
for their conduct by aluiOot every conspicuous Liberal of tho 
Ohurnh of l^ngliind. Ifm), “this Journal,” ns wo shall seo pre¬ 
sently, cannot then have been coiisjiicuous for its Liberalism. But 
he is not content with citing the acts of tho living; lio also 
evokes from his grave Dr. Arnold, who died three years before, 
but “ would celtainly,” had he bi'ori still olive, “have voted in 
tho ranks of J)r. Newnnm’fl supporti‘rs.'' Wo have a sincere respect 
fur the memory <il' Dr, Arnold, but we also know the bitterness of his 
avowed, and unqaostionabh cunscieiilious, opposition to Mr. New- 
msn, and we more than doubt the aecuraev of this poatluonous and 
hypothetical Cfitminlo of his (-(Muluct. \Vhal wo do know, and 
what tho reviewer ljin»s<;lf admits, is that ho was the writer of a 
fierce attack on the Tractariun piiriy and its leaders, publisiiod in 
the JSchh/n/7y//* uoinu few yt'ars hi*fore, when the party was “ at 
its culminating point of succor's," Linder the pleasant title of “ the 
Oxford Malignaiitp,” in whicli they are charged with deliberate 
“iUlsehood,” and the Kuders, tliuugh “ Hiiiliciontly insignilicant 
as individuals," are said to bo men “whose censure is to bo 
coveted bv every good Christian minister,” while the entire 
pany are labelled na “ conspir.iiois,” “jnuliguant fanatics,” whoso 
conduct is an amalgam of “the mingled fraud, and baseness, and 
cruelty of fanatical porsecutlon,” and who tlud their “ only perfect 
prototypes” in “ tho maligmml fiiuulics who, to the ntimW of 
moro than forty, formed a conspiracy to assassinate Paul*” 


It Is more to the purpose however to Ihe reviewer^ wt 

presume, has foxgotten to do^to the ertldm vd^ifih appealed in 
the Edivihurffh at the very time of the eontimMy about 
Tract XO.. when “this Journal especially” oame finrward M^,tho * 
generous champion of the oppressed. Did it P We hate three arncfee 
before us. The first appeared in April 1841, and warmly commends 
“ the excellent Hesolution” of the Heads of Houses condemning 
Tract XO.—in response to the protest of the Four Tutors 
which drove Dr. Newman from Oxford—hut insists that this is 
not enough, and that “ tho University should, by some clear and 
indisputable act, declare that no man who adopts Mr. Newman's 
interpretation of tho Articles can become, or continue, a member 
of its body,” which is just wliat they attempted to do four jean 
later, when tboy were only foiled by the “courage and magnanimity ” 
of tlie two high Church proctors, which the present reviewer so 
liighly extols. We pass on to October 1844, when the second storm 
was brewing, which overwhelmed Mr. Word and hia IdottL and 
when the reviewer tells us that even those Liberals who had fal¬ 
tered in thoir Liboruli.sm in 1S41 generously put aside their objec¬ 
tion to Tract XO. and came forward to shield its author and 
his friends from their persecutors. Tho Edinburgh for that 
month opens with* at) elaborate article of over sixty pages on 
“ Jlecent Dovelopmonta of Fusoyism” in which the “soom and 
pophiams” of num like “Mr. Ward, Mr. Newman, Dr. Pusey, and 
others” who have the hardihood to remain in the Church of Eng¬ 
land are sharply arraigned, and “ the authorities of the Church’' 
are pointedly invoked to find some means for getting rid of them. 

“ Something,” it is added, “ ought to bo done, and must be 
done, or offiictual ruin will visit the Cburch.” “ The very 
fisgruncy of Ruch conduct as tliat vindicated in Tract XO., 
and consistently exeinpliliod by Mr. Ward, has tended to dis¬ 
close tho full enormities of the system, and to show the perils 
to public faith, morality, and decency which it involves.’’ It 
scarcely appears therefore that “ this Journal ” 'was resipiscent 
in 1844. But lastly wo turn to an article on “^Oxford and 
Mr. Ward” which a])peaTcd in tho following April,* when “the 
closing scene of the conllict” was over, and “the measure 
which would have been most fatal to the existence of the 
Oxford party was for the time warded off by the interven¬ 
tion of the two proctors.” The rtiviower says th^ received 
the thanks of all the Liberals for their conduct. What “this 
Journal” said at the iiiue is that “of the three propositions 
Bubmiitod to Convocation, the first and second [censuring and 
unfrocking Mr. Ward] against eacli of which there wore grave 
objections [•>. they were probably ilhjgnl] have been carried. 
The third, [velotid by the proctors] to ivhich we sJtouid have 
supposed f/iai cverg inan of common veracity would have assented^ 
has failed" And tho article goes on to suggest that that liosolu- 
tion should be again introduced ns soon as fresh Proctors came 
into oilice. M uch might bo added as to the reviewor’s paradoxical 
ecccutricitioH, but space fails 11s, and wc have perhaps said enough 
to eiitiblo our rcatiers to judge what measure of credit nuiv oe 
iilta rhed to his hisloiical reminiscences. He affects to hold a 
brief for the Oxford liibiu'aU of forty years ago and the Edinburgh 
Itcview of tho ptu-lod, and no doubt, ns the Irishman said, he “ has 
his own cousout ” to the bargain; it is not equally clear that he 
has theirs. 


THIS CANT OF CONSCIENCE. 

O NCE upon n lime, tho French Academy of Arts, owing to 
fiivoiintism and caballing, defrauded 11 promising stuoent 
of tho I’rix de Home, his only chance of continuing the study 
of liU art. At the same time the sculptor Falconet, who 
was executing comniisaions for Catherine of liussia, wrote to his 
friend Diderot asking him to engage this same student os an 
n!?Histant for him. Falconet, at whatever terms he pleased. Tho 
good-natured philosopher ran off to show this to one of tbt 
honc.ster members of the Academy who had deplored, though ho 
had not dnred in prevcnl, tho injustice. Thereupon toe pious man 
lifted up his hands, and exclaimed gratofiilly, “ La Providence I 
La Frovidonco 1 ” Diderot was not a pious man, but on this 
ociaision ho showed him.Hclf perhaps tlie better Christian of the 
two. “ Estrco quo voua croyez,” said he angrily, “quo la Provi¬ 
dence cst faite pour reparor vos sottisesP ” It is to be feared that 
a very large nuuLber of persons do entertain precisely 'this idea of 
tho nature and function of Frovidence. The habit is, however, 
perhaps venial; it is cr'rtaioly scarcely disgusting in comparison 
with another habit which seems to have taken hold of a certain 
portion of iho Liberal party of Great Britain in these days. Ever 
since Mr. Gladstone came into power, wo have heard a great deal 
about the conscience of the nation; and tho obatroperousness of 
this conscience since the conclusion of tho Transvaal compromise has 
been almost deafening. There is Mr. Gladstone himself, who writes 
to Mr. Tomkinson that lie is certainly not going to assume on apolo¬ 
getic tone about the Transvaal, and that “ it was a question of 
sheer bloodguiltiness.” No doubt it was a queeriou of sheer 
bluodguiltineas, and tho guilt rests pretty clearly on Glad¬ 
stone himself. By tho confession ox his admirers, he overlooked 
in the hurry of iho moment—that is to say, for something like • 
twolvomonth—tho wrongs of the TxansvaM. . Till the insurrection 
broke out, he overlooked it ogain in the Queen’s Speech; agaia in 
the early dealings with President Brand. This seems to call for 
a good deal of apology for Idoodguiltiness. ‘But it is a ossa of 
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eoiMien^. Mr.« Gladstone’s conscience) according to a habit 
which it haS) only pricks biui when it is convenient. As long; ns 
the extrsmo Badiciri party seemed lilsely lo content themaelves 
with mere grumbliofir^ it was quiet; when they threatened open 
revolt and oi^g^anised agitation, the bloodguiltiness forced itself 
upon his mind. Mr. Gladstone’s conscience is apparently a kind 
of repeater. It tells the mural time of day with the groalost 
accuracy—-but only when it is diioctly appealed to by iU owner 
or some one else. 

It is not) ho'wevor) with Mr. Gladstone th.it wn pnrpo=«o to deal 
at present.^ The romarknblo organ or senso which he calls hia 
conscience is an old friend to political psycli()Io^:isi.a. I'liey have 
been accustomed for years to trace the ma/y doubles and windings, 
the cJw&aS’croisti^ the backiugH and tilling'^, in which it iudnlges 
with his temper and tho political exigencivs of tho nunuout hn* 
partners. It is, however, only since St. Sicphcn's and some other 
places have been tilled with n generation whoao simple creed is 
“There are no Liberals hut ourselves, and Mr. (lladslono is our 
Prophet)” that consciences d /a Gladstone Inixe become common 
among us. Now they are very common iii(h*od. Tlien? is not a 
carpetbagger who found the letters M.l*. laclmd on to lii.s name 
twmve months ago but can talk ubmt the conscience of the 
nation and tho God-fearing instincts of tho iMjglish peo])lo. Since 
Liberal has become a term of no meaning, and Radical has scarcely 
lost its connotation of contempt, we beg to suggest that tlioso 
porsoDS should call tlionisolvos “ tho piii Lv of conscience.” They 
have a kind of chaplain or lord high almoner of tho guild already 
in tho person of tho liishop of Manche^lur. Wo have a certain 
respect for Dr. Frtiser, who has d«)iie :i got’id deal of hard 
work—much of it very good work, to-), in his timc ’-aiid 
who has made the C’hurch of England a good deal nioro 
popular in the North than it was. 1 hit though Dr. Fraser's in¬ 
tentions are always excellent, his judgment is very frequently 
nt fault, and his taste is more often than not a minus (jiiantity. 
Preaching tho Spilal S rinon the other day, tho Hisliop of Man¬ 
chester seems to have set himself lo show llie benighted citizens 
of tho capital how much bettor tlicy order ihe.-o matters in 
Manchester. In Londou, wheio, ns is widi krunvii, iiolhing i.s 
known of politics, aud the whole population feebly cooks its 
spleen in clubs and drawing-rooms, peojdo lliink that political 
matters are b<;st kept out of tho pulpit. Dr. Fraser thinks they 
are Ix'st brought in. J [o must needs infonn liis audience that iu 
tho Transvaal wo have reversed a poli(!y which was not founded 
on justice and honesty, that tho consc'ience of the nation was 
nrousod, and that wo have been saved from hliKMlguilliness. Logic 
is never Dr. Fraser's fmto, and ho probably dues not perceivo that 
the acknowledgment of injuatice involves the acknowledgment of 
bloodguilliuess. Enough of Unit, Ikuvcilm*. Tlio impudent 
(iSBumpiiun—wo beg tin: iVishop’s pardon, l)ut wo cun use no other 
phrase—that conscieiieo is the appanage of om* juilitical party, is 
what is specially oll'ensive iu tho mouth of a minihtor of religion. 
“ Thei-o is hope,” thinks tho Diahoji, “ for a nathm which recog¬ 
nizes the supremo obligation of God's law "; thero is certainly not 
much hope lor one which docs not. Dnt wo, doubt whelbor thj'ro 
is much iinpo for a nation or party which doc'i not rncuignizo God’s 
law until it happens to bo convenient to do so. Tlie, conscience 
of the nation und the Ministry, according to tluMi: cvccllnnt 
authorities^Mr. Gladstone and Dr. hraser, n[)pears to bo singularly 
like tho unjust judge in tho parable. Von must weary it night 
and day, you must udmini.ster good sound blows and kicks to it 
before it is, in the ninjostic. langnago ol‘ its mouthpieces, 
“ aroused.” It is rcmiark-alily himiun this con.'-cieiice, and not at all 
divine, ns another Jhshop, Jhshop Duller, iib'ed to think and teach. 
‘You act upon it exactly as you act on a raliicr unfiivourahlo speci¬ 
men of mankind. You appeal to his inh'rt'sts wiieii you can, 
to his fears when you can't ap})eal to his interests. "J'ho coii.scienco 
of the Radical party—wo really do not know why wo should 
insult tho nation, luolish us it may Lu\o bliuwn itself to be, 
by admitting tho right of Dr. Fra.ser to speak fur it — is 
a conscience which is subject to most curiou-s lits of nlti^rnute 
Uvelinos.s and torpor. When it is a question of regaining ollice, of 
healing divisions in the party, of bribing new adiierents to join, this 
conscience is prelornaturally active. When the;.e qui-sLions are not 
to the fore, it sleeps the sleep of a just conscieiico and refuses 
to be awakened. Tliis is the sort of oouscionco winch is entirely 
hlind to tho iniquities of an Irish Church till those iniquities 
supply an easy stair to oilice; which thinks it dishonest conlls- 
cation to acknowledge Uuiants* co-partnership in 1870, and just 
statesmanship to establish it in 1881; which secs nothing but the 
necessity of re-ostablishiug tho (iucen’s uuihority in January, and 
nothing but a question of sheer bloodgiiilthHvss in April. It is a 
kind of streaky conscience, tender and tough by turns, and the 
tender and the tough layers occur with the mobt marvellous precision 
at exactly the moment uiost conveiiieul to t^e conscientious 
possessor. No doubt, whether to a man or a ])iirty, it is an invaluable 
possession aud equipment for political warture. It is like Sidney 
Qodolphin in his early days—never in the way or out of the way. 
It never interferes with its owner in doing anything ho likes to 
dO) and is always at hand forbidding him absolutely to do what¬ 
ever he dees not like to do. It dibtinguishes him notably from 
the Pagan and Quixotic devotees of honour, the base and sordid 
followers of interest, while at tho samo time it allows him to 
consult liis interests as much as he likes, and gives him some¬ 
thing to plume himself upon as following u higher law than oven 
honour itself. In short, conscience is your only wear for tho 
enlightened politlciaD. 


Yet there must be some old-fashioned people left who regard this 
cant of conscience, this lugging-in of “ God's law ** and “ God's 
will ” as a kind of political makeweight to turn tho scale in the 
speaker's favour, rather with disgust than with admiration. 1 ho 
story quoted at the bcgiimiug of this article must occur pretty 
ofteu to STteh persons, and they iiiust feel not a little inclined to 
niter l)itU*n)t*.s word.M into “ Est-ro qiievouscroyezque la conscienco 
est faito p jur masqnor voa lm«s(‘sse3 P ” Tho supreme point of moral 
obli({uitv bus boon said to bo reached when iiijustico is decreed by a 
law; bill tbrnj is perhaps a higher height, or rather a loweir depth, 
where self-beeking and cowardly irresolution are cloaked and covered 
by the name.-* of conseienco and morality. A great outcry has been 
made about tho famous words ‘‘ To mau I can bo answerable, and 
as for God I will lake Him into my own hand,” though there 
is n very obvious iuierpret.ition of them which is orthodox, and 
indeed reverent enough. Mr. (tljidstoue anil Dr. Fraser, however,, 
may be acquitted of any snch boldness as that of Glavcrhouso. 
They suy, ** To man I cannot be anawiMiible, but I wdll make God 
an excuse for my ]»roceodiugs.” Conscienco and religion are 
admitted to partiier.-hiji exactly on tho principle recorded in 
Dart'd Vopprrjiold. It i.s highly painful to Mr. Tomkinsoii, and 
other people too, that England hhould act us she acted in the 
'J’ransvaal; it is iuqiossiblo to inalto good tho withdrawal from 
Caiuhihur ngaiiibl Iho arguments of tho brutal expert; tho rob¬ 
bery of the Irish landlords is iu ugly coutrast with tho Eighth 
Gommaiidmeiit. Never mind. ‘‘ I'hey have a partner—Mr. 
Jorkins.” It is their conscience that obliges them to do thoso 
things, und conscience ^ liko IMr. Jorkiiia—is utterly immovable. 
The absolute ilehu’eiice paid to this iriyslerioiis partner is perhaps 
surprising in a party, not a few (»f whoso members hold peculiar 
viow.s on religion if not on morality. The force with which the 
coiivicliou tiiat tho Transvaal peace is in accordance with 
God’s law must act on Mr, Dradluugh, for instance, must re¬ 
quire a curiously-constructed dynamometer to estimate. The ad¬ 
vanced philosophers, to Avhom cojisciciico is a meaningless word, 
show a .>?)ngu]:ir een*iitiveness to its injunctions in approving tho 
ficulllu out of Candahar. Dili here one of tho must convenient 
points of tho conscience whicii wo are discussing comes in. It 
has among its other versatile chavactrristics some of tho marks of 
charity. It never questions tho convictions of allies, it never dis¬ 
courages friends. Thu Atheist and tho pious person who reads 
the lessons on iSumhiy in liis p.irish church, the Evangelical aud 
tho philosopher who considers coiii- eienco a variety of indigestion, 
can put Lhi'ir heads and votes loj.'ether for the glory of the Lord 
ttiwl the good of tho Lihcj’iil parly. 'I'lio quality of this sort of 
conscience is very far from strained. It will take oaths which are 
meaningless to it; speak “ polemically ” things which it does not 
mean liibloiioally; declaim against a mechanical majority when 
the majoril V is against it, and u|)[)oal to a mechanical majority ns 
settling all questions when the mnjority is for it. It is all things, 
not to all men, hut to its Ibrliiniile posseiwor. Dut it is conacicnco 
for all iliiit; and having, luckily or unluckily, power as well as 
authority, it does, as in the millennium of the other bishop (not 
Dr. FiMher), govern the world at this pieseiit moment. We have 
all heard of a Grandison-l.h-omwell—what shall we say of Crom- 
well-'j'.irluH'e At li'ast thi^, mid 110 more, that, if JSLerne could 
come to liie again, hii would mid to his lamoiisMuih'ncc, that thci’o 
is ono thing uioro liisgusting, if not more tormenting, than tho 
cant 01 criticism, and that is the cant of conscience. 


Till*: xXATUIIAh MISTUIIV MUSEUM. 

M r. WATI'lIMTOTISri'.S beniitiful Romanosqno building, 
wliieli has been rising for ho many years at the corner of 
(/romwcll Road and Exhitiition Road, wais at last ou Easter 
klonday thrown open to the public, who throiigod into it 
in their thousands. It whs perluijis to divert tho mind of 
the populace from tho fact lliat thiu’e is .is yet very little 
lo bo ^een in the new branch of tlio Dritisli Museum, that 
fu‘’Sy olllLials at the entrance gav«^ Iho visitors something to 
think about by taking away lludr blicks and iiiiibrclkis. l^cro 
bus been much coiTespondeni,e upon lliis subject going on in the 
columns of the daily pa]ievs, and tlie c:i=e of one Janie goutlemiiii, 
wlio.bo crutch was demanded of him, does cerLiinly recall tho 
good old times at tho Driti-h Museum when ]iei>ona in livery 
were .so iinsympiitlietic to coiiulrv coiisiin, and when aproned 
custodians thought nothing of Minting the nervous foreigner with 
a wet broom. Geolo;.'icnl spoeimens und stiiirod beasts are not 
pavlicuhirly in danger from umbrellas. They do not oiler the 
same attractions cither to tho idler or the iconuclast as are 
presented by works of tine art. It is perhaps still fresh in 
the minds of suino of our reiideis that a lady who ob¬ 
jected to the imdc, a mute inglorious Savonarola, from some 
obscure dissenting sect, got into trouble about ton years ago 
for w'hacliing tho statues nt the Crystal Dulaco with her 
umhndlii; it is, jiorbaps, less widely known that n “ young 
person ” was ouco detecti'd trying to phrk out with tho handle of 
her para.sol the jewels in tho great Carlo (Jrovolli in tho National 
Gallery. 'I’he I'orthind Viiau and tho elderly luamac have become 
comiuoupliices in the history of tho nmbiella, ii.^ed :us an instru¬ 
ment of dei-t ruction. Dnt, to tho best of our belief, no sucii 
thrilling incidents have ever aLteuded tho natural history collec¬ 
tions. Tho mod old gentleman who used lo ti‘y to feed tho 
stiiH'ed bears with buns presented them always in his Jiand, and, 
moreover, did no damage whatever beyond making crumbs ou the 
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floor. Only once, we believe, have tlie natural history collections 
found their way into therourfs of justice, and that was when the 
Bel^nn stole the eye of the liippopotnmua, and he, by his own 
Gonf'ession, p'ou.i^d’it out with ins thiuub; and not with thererul9 
of either sticic or umbrella. 

The burning question of umbi^llas being settled, tho visitor has 
time to look round hiux. There is ut present not very much to 
see; that, at least, is the first inipre?sioii >»iven by tho lofty vault 
of the Typical Gallery, the empty pens uii each side, the Bird 
Gallery, where even i London spimow would attract nttontion, 
and the VHSi halls and corridors wlrillii r tli© zoology is one of 
these days to draw the great throng oi sight-soere. The echoing 
floor of tho long western wing tuny at least bo trodden by the 
public, though nothing is arranged tbi^o; but the series of six 
galleries running north from this wing, and eventually to be 
dedicated to birds, hhells, ecdtinoderuiata, reptiles, iDsects, and 
fishes, aro at nreseiit inaccessible and lull of workmen. Upstairs 
it is juAt as bad ou tlie westnru side; iind in point of fact there are 
only two gallrries, or suites of roi)m.«, and these both on tho 
eastern sid«*, wliicU aro yet tilled wii'i ppeciiucna. Tho botanical 
collection i.s ready for the use of students, but btill in loo conru.^od 
A state to he laid bof'oro the general juiblic. All, thcreforo, that 
is to be seen is the mineralogy, arranged upstairs, and ibe 
pidieoBtology. which occupies some exceedingly handsome and 
spacious galleries on thu right hand us wo enter the Museum. 

Those who lemombur how closely and awkwaixlly the most in¬ 
teresting parts of the fossil zoological collection wore pressed 
togotbor at Bloomsbury, will ni>to with surprise t’lat they never 
realized until now how rich this p.'irt of iho great treasuro is. 
Since Dr. Peter Unniper, in 17^4, presen led a jaw of tl;o gigantic 
Mosnsaurus from tho liollnnd Ldialk, nearly a eentury has passed, 
and that donation has niored to bo the luielous of a vast and still 
widening collection. Tlioro are few objects so exciting to tho 
imagination as these colo 8 .sal ir.'igiueuts of antediluvian lifi'. At 
tho very cnlrnnce of the gallery, and in such a position as they 
never enjoyed before, we lind on <iiir right hand the remains of 
the Toxodon, that alarming rodent which, in shape like a inouBe, 
but in size like a horeo, gnawed and eiiuesKed on a grand scaio in 
the aboriginal forepts of Bueuoa Ay \v». 'flio loves and wars of 
the Toxodon would have boon worthy of tho song of IJonior; nor 
would the mufo have disdained the slow progress through a 
groaning labyrinth of trec.s of tho Mogulhuriimi, whose vast fore¬ 
arms and blunt liuge claws aro lifted in u minatory fashion from 
the pedestal in the centre of the small gallery at the exircmu east 
of the building. Tho Megatherium was tho prototype of which 
tho curious little sloth of modern times is tho degenerate descen¬ 
dant ; it crashed lazily through the forests, griping young trees 
in its paws, and stripping ulf tho bark with u inuecnlur, cylindrical 
tongue, to which the trunk of thu existing elephant is a inoru 
pleasantry. Perhaps the most beautiful object m iho south-ea.st 
gallery is tho skeleton of a male specimen of the gigantic Irish 
deer, Cervua hihvrtmw, which was found under the bogs in tho 
county of Armagh, and which is so arranged that the noble 
arch of black antlers breaks tbe coniru of the room, us the visitor 
enters, with a curve of surpassing delicacy and originality, forming 
A scan of over nine feet. The Guide sold at the door.s has several 
little eccentricities, due, wo suppose, to the hurry vyilh which it 
has been prepared. Not lt>ast puzzling among these is the sentence 
which refers to this splendid Bpecitiion:— 

Tho Cervut hibemkns^ m nmiK'J from IIi-', abuniljuico and pciTuct pre¬ 
servation of its remains, met with in the hliell-marls. 

This is equal to Bishop Latimer's instance of non^sequitur, 

“ Tenterden steeplo the cause of Goodwin Sands.” 

The corridor nt the east end is almost entirely givon up to the 
life-size plaster cast of tho great iiiarino lizard, Plosiomurm 
Vramptonif which was found in thu alum shale of Whitby in 
Yorkshire. This huge reptile monsures twenty-two feet from tho 
end of its snout to tho tip of its tail, itud fourteen Ifbot across its 
expanded paddles. It will be I’ecollectod that one of tho most 
acute of living zoologists lias identified the legend of tlio sen- 
serpent with tho vagaries of some last lingering spucimens of this 
cxtmordinaiy creature. A little further on, in Case 9, wo come upon 
the remains of tho groat fossil salnmauder from tho miocene of 
CEningen, which, when first discovered in 1726, was supposed to 
be tbe slteloton of the last Antediluvian man, homo diluvii testify 
Those colossal forms, representing the roptilos, arc, for tho time 
being, all that the northern galleries liavo to show. The gallery 
intended to receivo on one sido fiwsil iisUos, and ou the other side 
fossil squids, ammonites, and sucb-liko quaint Cephalopoda, is not 
yet ready for occupation. Gallery B, iho western sido of which 
IS being filled with fiiasil Mollusca, and tho eastern with Brachio- 
poda, Bryozoa, Crustacea, and Echinodermata, will, it is hoped, bo 
ready very soon to entertain the public; while the other northern 
gallery, in which aro sooner or later to be collected the corals and 
aponges, is not yet provided with wall-cases. When all these 
ODjeetB have been placed, a home will bo arranged for the fossil 
plapts. 

It may perhaps be admitted that, except to specialists, a colloc- 
tlon of mineralogicnl speciiuens is not particularly exhilarating. 
The great ball of dicbroite wliich seems crystal white when looked 
at from one point of view, rich blue from another, and straw- 
eolour foom another, is perhaps tbe most entortainiog object that 
tbe upstair galleries have at present to show to the indiflerent 
masses. The general collection of mineralogy is contained in forty- 
ooe table-cases, so arranged that each pair of opposite cases 


properly forms • dngls series. 

IS arranged at the end an asswtmeot ' i>f ^psaudoaioipbsi'' 
that is to say, of minerals which hare been eatjeoM to 
composing iniiuences, and have lost thdiy normal chancier, la tbe 
pavilion beyond there are to be found the very TsluaUs and 
nuraorous collectious of crystals and of meteorites for which ^ 
British Museum lias long been famous, the Oranbourne meteotits 
occupying the place of honour at the end of ^e whole gallsiy. 
Among the crystals, those purchased^ with the Koksefasrow col¬ 
lection in 1865 are particulariy prominent, and are said to aurpasa 
all others in number and value. For thohe whose education in 
miueralogy has been neglected, M[r. Lazarus Fletcher has appended 
to tbe Guide above mentioned a very complete and interesting 
ebsuter on this particular science. 

Tlie building itself seems to be in every way commodious and 
spacious, ns well os a striking piece of architecture. It is perhaps 
not generally realized that it is the largest, if not tbe only, 
modern building'’in which terra-cotta has been exclusively used 
for external Iky.ules and interior wall-surfaces. Mr. Waterhouse 
has displayed great ingenuity in his interior decorations.^ The 
walls and suppui ts are covered with designs, in relief, of animals, 
reptiles, and lislies, drawn with a truth and picturesque freedom 
which remind us of Japaiie'^o metal-work.^ The designs on the 
western .<4ide of ti e building are taken from living organisms, while 
those ou the eastt.’rn are altogether restorations of fossil forms, 
often excessively grotesque in outline. Tbe whole history of the 
building is a curious instance of the way in which great adven¬ 
tures are often enrriod out piecemeal in English life. Professor 
Owen hud long been calling out for, in the first place, room for 
seventy vvIiaIc.**,’ before his plan was seriously taken up bv the 
Govern men L. Finally, in 1864, it was not an architect at all, but 
a very clever engineer, (Jupuiiu Fowke, to whom the Uom- 
iui.s.duiier» eutrn.sted ilia construction of the building. His design 
was a striking one; it represented a red-brick building of the 
French i.'cnaissatice, much ornamented with white and red terra- 
coiU; it includod two detached wings, destined to form a Museum 
of Patents. But Captain Fowke died in September 1865, before 
ho inul completed the details of his design, and early in the ue.xt 
year the Oomiiiissioiiers, determining this time to secure 
prufcssioiial knowledge, bid liis fragments in the bands 
of tbe eminent architect, Mr. Waterhouse, and begged 
him to adapt and complete them. For two years ATr. 
Waterhouse did bis best to make Oaptuin Fowke's clever drawings 
(it in with a practical purpose, but in tho month of February, 
1868, ho confessed that the task was nn impossible one, and was 
empowered by the Commissioners to form a new plau to his own 
Balisfaotiuu. ills first step vyas to abniiduu tho French llooaissance, 
and to adopt that refined Komanesquo of tho eleventh century, the 
strangeness of which to uni'amiliar eyes is piobably the reason 
wliy this bfuiitifiil building bus not been universally approved of. 
In iirchilocture, more than in any other art, popular taste is swayed 
by the personal or the accidental. Mr, Waterhouse's rough sketch 
was accepted by the Trustees in April 1868, but the plans wore not 
finally digested uutil 1871. In 1873 the actual labour of buildiug 
was begun, and, at bst, iu 1881, wo have tho pleasure of con- 
gratiilutiiig the veuerable director, I’rofessor Gwen, in whose brain 
the Hcliuiiie first germinated more than twenty years ago, on enter¬ 
ing at last into tho fruit of his labours. 


ARYAN ODDITIES. 

W K lately improved tbe occasion with some remarks on those 
habits of early nisn which induce him to pursue the practice 
of primitive Boycotting.” We showed that the ruder races 
Boycott each other all round, aud that it is quite an unusual 
thing to iind a man, among certain peoples, who may speak to his 
motlier-in-law, his fatbor-in-law, his wife, or, in some extreme 
cases, his mother. Odd and amusing ns is the etiquette of primi¬ 
tive man, it scarcely excels in humorous absurdity those Aryaii 
manners which are recorded for our example in the InsHtuiot qf n 
Vishnu. This work, translated by Mr. Jolly, and lately puh^hed 
by the Clarendon Press, is a collection of ancient aphonsms on the 
sacred laws of ludb. We do not know that among the JatakaSf 
or queer stories about beasts which Buddha used to tell bis 
griuuing disciples, any one is recorded to have made a stuffed bird 
bugb. That kind of miracle is certainly much in the vein of the 
Duddhist imagination. But it is certain that tbe ancient 
aphorisms on tbe sacred laws of India are comic enough in 
themsolvcs, and we cannot bo too thankful that the great Aiysa 
mind took another turn ia the ancestors of our own race. 

The aphorisms begin at tbe beginning, w^th a siogalsf aoeount 
of Creation. Tbe people of the Guinea coast oelieva that 
creation was the work of a big spider. Tbe Bushmen will have 
it that things in general wore made by tbe Mantis, a large grass¬ 
hopper, and this plausible view is accepted among the Attentats* 
The Australians aro inclined to divide the praise between the 
eagle and the crow, who lived, before men appeared on earth, in 
a paradise of birds, as may abo be read in a mvourita passw of 
Arblopbanes. The Iroquois stand to it, in spite of the jfesnit 
missiotiaricR, that the world was oonstnteted, or rather fished out 
of the water, by a large hare, and **our god appears to us,” sdd 
ihev, to an old English explorer, ** in the form of. a mightj big 
rabbit.*’ A Oalifornian tribe accounts for tbe oiigia of things 
by saying that ** the Great Spirit awoke imd found mmself sittiojr 
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greatiMyaaiii^bi,aot to be outdone ii» mtuitoua abaurditji 
aaeribee Omtioo to a boar. ^ Havintf worn from, his slumber, 
Viabnii purposed to oredtelirlng thloge,” to whioh end he assumed 
the ap^opnato ibrm of a boar. ** liis feet were the Vedas,** and 
he raised up the earth with the edge of bis tusks. lie created 
•ogres, foiriM, witches, and bogies, and then ho made men, end 
went off <*into a plam hidden from the world.** But how were 
men to behare P This ooestion at once occurred to the goddess 
-of the earth, an eatremely pretty woman, whose charms are de¬ 
scribed in intimate detail and at great length. The goddess of the 
oarth marched off to consult the chief gud, who reulied in tboso 
•aphorisms which gi^*e us so strange a picture of Hie and dut^ in 
ladia. 

First, of course, men were divided into the four castes. Tlio 
w^Brahmanos were to have all the cream of everything. The 
ludicrously mean precautions taken Ly the Ilnilinianas to secure 
wealth, power, honour, and immunity from punishment, maUo 
half the fun of the Institutes of Vishnu. On the other hand, the 
Sudros wore so despised that painting and the other line arts” 
wore loft exclusively to their nionial hands. lu India Sir 
Frederick Leighton would be a Sudra. Literatui*e, on tlio ollmr 
hand, is treated with high and just respect. The chief duty 
-of a king is to “show revoronCe to the gods, and llie Jlr.ihmuuas.'' 

Let him bestow landed property upon Brahmaiias.*' This rulher 
.reminds one of a hint in a monkish chroniclo of the ivign of 
liichard II. After attributing to that unfortunate prince almnst 
all known crimes, the pious author adds, “ Vet ho. had his re¬ 
deeming qualities, lie once gave an estate to the brethren of ” 
■St. Albans, or wherever it might Ixt. It is suggested that the 
king may just as well confide all judicial duties to a Brahm.ina. 
Then, when we come to crimes, the Institutes of Buddha decree 
that “all groat criminals shall be put to death”; but “in the 
•case of a Brohmana no corporal punishment must bo inflicted.” 
Be is only to be branded with a mark, even if ho kills iinother 
Brahmana. Bat if a Sudra chail's a Brahiuuna, a red-hot iron pin, 
•ten inches long, is to bu tbrust into the mouth of the misfruble 
offender. There is a crushing line for any one who iieghicla to 
invite a Dmhruaiia to dinner, ur,stil) more, uflers him no iViod after 
Having invited him. Brahmaiiits may borrow money ut two per 
cent. The ordeal by powon mizst m t bo jidmiin.-loied to Biah- 
inauas, nor, what is more sensible, to bilious persons. Also a 
Brahmana may have four 'wives. NVe do not gatlu'r that tliey are 
fill to dine out with him at tho siime time. .As to marringe, mdther 
a Brahmana, nor any one else, may marry a woman whoM) hnir is 
red, Avhich satisfactorily accounts, to the evolutionist, fur the 
jrarity of auburn locks among the miti\e8 of India. 

Tho duties of an undurgi'.idiiute in India alford some agreeable 
reading, lie must “put on two chapels ’ e\ery day; “ho must 
twice a day {erform the religious ac ts of sprinlihng the ground 
round tho altar, and of putting luel on tho lire.” As to what is 
-colled “tubbing/’ it is written that “he must plunge into the 
waters liko a stick.” ^i’bo sense of this puzzles the commentators. 
He must avoid honey, stale food, singing wuinou, the killing of 
living beings, and rude siieechcs. lie must not study tho Veda, 
and then go and got up tho binomial tbeoiom, or clie-inistry, or 
Anything else, under penalty of bccoiniiig a yudra. Alter conduct 
which, in ICngland, tlio proctors could not overlook, he must go 
begging to seven houses, clothed only with the skin of an ass. As 
to reading, some of the regulations are very sensible. Tlio slmioul 
must take an entire holiday on four da\s of every month. JHany 
men would do hotter work if they abstuiiicd uliogelliei* from study 
on Sundays. But now como the rules, which are not so sensible. 
There are Saints* da^s every day, so to sjieiiK', and the student is 
luckier than Mr. Trevelyan's undergraduate- 

In Neville’s court four years I spent, 

Where wo didn't use to read ia tlm term uf Lent. 

The Brahmana student must not read when a strong wind is 
blowing. Nor in a village in which a corpse is l}ing. Nor during 
a battle. Nor while dogs are barking. iSor when a musical in- 
atrument is being played. This sounds lilm n modern aphorism 
to excuse indolence under tho inlliction of a barrel-organ. Again, 
-a man must not read when Sudr.a8 are in the neighbourhood. Nor 
while immersed in water; luid tliis would have been hard on tho 
famous Wolf who used to study all night with his feet in cold 
water to keep him awake. The student must nut read in a boat; 
but there seems no reason vvhy bo should not study in a punt, ou 
cushions, under the trees. If a five-lood animal comes Vtw'een 
bim and his tutor, he must put away his books. Therefore 
{perhaps) the Master of University turned dogs out of college, 
lest they should come between tho men and their tutors, and lead 
to idleness, screwing up, and similar indiscretions. The aphorisms 
well observe that to study on forbidden, days does a man 
no good either in this world the next. To read the llig-\''cda 
is to feed the anoestral ghosts with claiiliod butter. Bow much 
butter these ghosts (whom ho neglects a little in his mythological 
upeculatiODs) must owe to Professor Max Mtiller I But the 
ghosts pvofoif one to read the Aiharva-Veda. They like it as much 
«s meat. One pleasing indulgeuco is permitted to the student. 
** He may at pleasure prostrate himself ^fore a young wife of his 
Guru i^eoachf or priTate tutor), stretching out buih hands, and say¬ 
ing, * Ho, solute thee! * ” This is a most interesting custom, which 
is unlikely, uowo\'er, to be ibuoh appreciated by Qurus with young 
wiires gt Oxfeofd nnd Cambridge. 
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those O^iog hm, oduUery, cooking onob ovOn ohop for dinner, 
marrying before one*s elder brother, Athslam^ootihig ireee, to teach 
the Veda for a reward, cauaiog bodily paio^to a Brahmaiui (which 
must be a most attractive offence in a country so lhnhinana-riddeiO« 
One punishment for these oflences is to eat birley pool for a month. 
In the next world there are twentv-two bells, all very worthy of 
a place in Dante's collection. \Vhen the torments are over, 
criminals of the fourth degreo become tish. First-class misdo- 
incanants enter the bodies of birds, and so forth. When re-bom 
again iuto bureau form, tho criminals eivch sutler appropriately. 
Let people who com phi in of dyspepsia, like Mr. Carlyle, learn 
from Aryan wi.*idoni that they have been “ stealers of food ” in a 
previous existence, lloreo-btealers are punished with Ismeuess. 
A mai^who sank so low as to soil tin is re-born as a dyer. Most 
amusing of all, a tliinf is born n bard. Some bnrda are certainly 
born tbioves of other men's ideas, but tho converse sounds odd. 
But we may c.^ca])e these misfortunes by living on milk for three 
wiseks, by eating nothing but lotus, and by avoiding convers.'itiun 
with ladies. Tliero are pnntiiicoa fur Laving dined with carpenters, 
goldsmiths, enemies (a thing wo all do frequently)# blacksmilbs, 
liars, doctors, Imiiiors, lunatics. The majoiity of birds and beasts 
are not to bo e.iton. 

Perlnips these o.vamples, chosen almost at random, will prove 
that otiquetto of extriiordiimry stringency and minuteness is not 
peculiar to priinitlvo man. Tho Australian, who may not speak 
to his molher-in-law, and must give his wile's sister the cars of 
tlin heftsts he kills, is not Bubjected t<i a more ridiculous tyriiuuy 
than the devout believer in tho Institutes of Vishnu. Sir Cleorgo 
tiivy thought Heaven had ordained Australian laws to prevent 
tho natives from becoming civilized. Man eeems to ha\e thought 
out tho Institutes of Vishnu fur a similar purpose. 


IBEKISM. 

f piIF ordinnry Englishman may lie incredulous when he is told 
J- that recent events in tho Transvaal have indirectly produced 
one huge and almost unalloyed joke. It is true, however, and the 
locality of tho joke is no other than Lisbon. J'or sinne weeks past 
readers of their newspupcis have been mure or less dimly' aware of 
a tempest in a teacup about tho I^ourcnyo-Marques Treaty, 
Negotiations have bceu going on for conveitiiig I’ortiigal'ti 
Boutheriiiuust African possetsioii (which she owes to the kindness 
of Marshal MticMaliou in one of our invariably unlucky arbitra¬ 
tions) fiimi a pe&tifen.uis swaiiip, of no value to herself or anybody 
else, into an entrepot, which nriglit have con&iderablo chance of 
being commercially iuiport.'int. Other incidental advantages were 
to necruo to I’ortugal, and Iior sovereign lights wero not oven to 
be bought out, much less lukcii away without compensation. Thia 
mrangement, however, which might appear to bo beiieiicial to nil 
parties, bnsbeon taken by one of the little factions which the bieshed 
gift of constitiitioniil guvernmenb Las niised up iu all the smaller 
I'luropean countries us an occasion of warfare. The arrival of tho 
British fleet in the Tagus, a tolerably frequent event, lending con¬ 
siderably to the onrichmeut and enliveunient of the Portuguese 
capital, wasconstnied as an altenipl to overawo the freedom of Lusl- 
tanian debate. Progressistas and Uegeiierudures foiigLtin tho Council 
(liiamber with their tongues, and with more deadly weapons in 
tho streets. Blood was shed; a Miuisleriiil crisis arose which 
was fully di&cuspod in these columns at tho time. Finally 
somebody triumphed, and the fcong of tJiat triumph has been duly 
raised. Tho liveliest newspaper of Portugal appeal's to bo a certain 
Bepublican print called the AVc-n/o, which is strongly devoted to 
“Iberian ” priiiciple.s, and tho Lisbon Correspondent of the Timen 
has given Englishmen who do not read Portuguese—a larger 
uamber, it may be susjmcted, than tlio.so who do, liiough Portu¬ 
guese bus been not ill delined ns a very ugly kind of Latin —an 
opportunity of forming acquaintance at once with “Iboiistn” 
and with one of the liuest specimens of modern journalLsm. Tho 
liveliest Irish p.-tpeis, even the//zVi/t World itself, cannot hold a 
candle to the iSveulOf though there is a considerable allinity be¬ 
tween Irishmen and I'urtuguese iu race, iu style, and iu affectioa 
for tho pig. 

Iberism, as the intelligent man will probably discover by means 
of his unaided wits, signilies the desire for a coalition of Bpain 
and rortiigiil, in which Iberia is to be for the Iberians, and for 
nobody else ut all, ut all. Whether this idea has supplanted 
iSefior CuBtelur's more famous and grandiose dream of a Latin 
League, iu which France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Greece 
are to face and dominate the biutal Teuton and the savage 
SSlav, or whether it is supplementary and preparatory to it, is a 
mystery of Iberian politics wliieh we cannot pretend to solve. To 
an Englishman who has always been told (and not untruly told) 
that Spaniard and Portuguese hate one another with a hatred 
c^pared with which the mutual aversion of Scotch and English 
at its hottest was a mild dislike, this may soem surprising enough. 
The Iberiet, however, would ]irubahly retort that England and 
Scotland got on very well together, and that there is no reason 
why Spain and Portugal should nut. In order to promote this 
blessed result, it has struck the ingenious Portuguese mind that 
there is nothing for reconciling enemies Hke a community of 
hatred, and they seem to have pitched ou the necessary object of 
detestation. TLm object is Ir.rig]and. It is true that, until 
recently, any dislike which Spaniards may have had to ua 
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wa4 confined to n mild and chiedy Platonic lionkerin^ir after 
Oihraltar; and that Portug'uese, as a role, were not supposed 
to hate us nt all. Wo are (n^nerally supposed to have held 
towards Tortii^ the position which Franco used to hold 
towards Kcutliiud, except that France never did any nor- 
ticiilar pood to lit-r ally exccut to make her people call icps 
of iiuittoii ffiyofs to this day, while England really has done many 
pood turns lo Portugal. Without going so far back ns tho Abbey 
of Datulha, tho historical ties between J'^ngland and rortiigal are 
coiihiderable. Everybody bos a dim idea of tho Methuen Treaty, 
which gave tho Portuguese wine trade such an impetus as no 
trwlo over had before or since, and, according to grumblers, gave 
half England the gout for generations. We took the Portugueso 
Tery mucli under our wing iu the Peninsular War, spent oceans 
of money on them, preserved them from all but very tranRicnt ex¬ 
periences of tbo awful incubus of French occupation, which 
weighed on their Spanish nnighhours, niid taught thorn to ilglil in 
A very creditablo way under Pack niul l{ore8fi)rd. We helped 
them S(jmi-olUcially io get rid of that unplensant person, Don 
Miguel, and we have bonglic quinine iu tlieir hills and valleys, and 
Accepted baronios and viscounties from their munaichs in tho most 
condescending way in the world. IVrhaps there has b;^eu a littlo 
too much condescension in the nuiUor; and possibly the Portu¬ 
guese, while they were too hizy to exploit tlio Alto Douro for 
their own oxclnsivo proKt, have been annoyed nl the Viscount 
Smiths and Daruu Urowjis who buy up and store in their lodges 
the mageutn-coloiired fluid wliich claret would be, if it could. 
At any rate, tlio screaming of tht> Sfciilo seems to reveal a Talty- 
coram-liku nttitiuhj of rngc at favours received. Wo have kept tho 
JSeculo too long waiting, however, for which it deseiwes, and is 
beroby requested to receive, the excuses of nn inlumoiis English 
journal. 

It soeins that tho fiendish J'rogressistns, who, not to bother tho 
Kinder with Iho jiolitical intricacies of Portugal, are the jieople of 
whom tho iS(VH/o does not approve, have beon hinliug thut, if 
England is oflcndtid, and wiflulraws her a>gia, “ the lion of y]>ain I 
wdll instantly claw us, and reduce us to ri mere Iberian province." ) 
Now there is nothing that the •Srni/o would like so uutcli fie this iu 
reality, only it does not exactfy say so. It say.s instead, in eflbct, 

** What business is this of aiiyliorly except oursi'lvcs P ” “ Mayn’t 

we b« clawnil ns we lilio P '' “ What liberty La\o wc, if wro havo 
not tho right of option or eviMi of discussion on a matter which 
allects Iho hdogrity of our I'.'mpirer’’ Besides, Whnt shall we 
lose if wo aro now in the claws of iho British leopard? ” This is 
a point of pathology on which we can oiler no t)pinio 7 i, thmjgh 
perhaps a great shikari might be ablo to say whether the lion or the 
leopard is in Ills clawing the clawer most agreeable to the clawed. 
But W’U can assure the iSi^ruIo that tliu 1 British leopard was quite 
ignorant of the noble <iuiiiTy which,it sceiiis, he hn.^in hand, or rather 
in claw. T'ho^SVeufo conliimes in the line lulerrogativo manner which 
is the soul of oratory and journalism. “ What do w'e gain by being 
Englishmen instead of Siianiavdsp As Spaniards we should, at 
least, be citizens ; us Eiigli.shuien W’o bhould never be more than 
serfs.” This Inst statement is obscure, but probably refers to the 
degraded niouarehical institutions of this realm. Besides, it seems 
that Great Britain only takes care of Portugal till she has 
stripped her of her last transmarine jujssussioii. VVe confess 
that wo did not know tlmt I'ingkiml liad evi'v Ktrip}ied Portugal 
of any transmarine poaset-.sions, except during the brief period 
when Portugal was under that very Spanish dominion to which 
tho Secuh is anxious to return. But perhaps the Svviilo Los a 
private history nil to itself. In fact,it certainly has, for “since 
1640,” it seems, we have been making capital out of tim in¬ 
genuous, patriotic f-entiiuent of Portugal, in order to coniiiuio 
tho graliiilous and cowardly seizure of all her colonial 
dominions. This bad I'mglish leopard, this “ insatiable British 
sea-serpent ’—for tho *SV<‘«oi is liberal in metaphorical zoology 
—has done tho most dre.ulful things io Portugal. “ By her 
bestial and sordid diplomacy ” sho has severed Lusiliinia from 
Spain and Franco. \Ve Lavo supplanted Iho Iknliigueso in Iho 
basest manner, wo never did anything in “tlm mnivellous work 
of maritime discovery,” “an ndviuiturous and warlike disposition 
is a feature iu the English cliaracter which has ever been con¬ 
spicuous by its abseijce.’ And therefoio it is that “tlio Ko- 
publican party of Portugal accepts as an honour England's sordid 
political hatred.” 

This is indeed a melancholy state of things. It seems that 
not only have we been robbing Portugal for centuries, but we now 
bate her sordidly. It may be so, but wo can only say, Uko the 
lover mahjrf lut in the comedy, “ I protest to you, Miuliim, 1 was 
whcdly ignorant of my owniallcction.” lOngUsliTnou have been sordidly 
bating Portugal without knowing it, and now without knowing 
it they havo btum plotting to take from her her last liMiismuriue 
poSMissiou, which, by the way, seems to show that geography, like 
bistory, is not the Sfculo's strong point. “ The Juw'ish sardidness ” 
of our “ usurious and crafty disposition,” the “ total absenco of apy 
noble or heroic elouieiit iu our character," make it appear impos¬ 
sible to expect anything better from ns. It is really odd that, con- 
aidering the oceans of generous Portugueso wint*. which have passed 
into English bodies in the last two centuries, they should have 
exercised so littlo puriJ'ying and roliuiug inUnonce on the English 
twub It was probably too bad to begin with, the Secufo would, 
no doubt, retort with tho lightning quickness of repartee which 
distinguishes the liHliu juurnulisl. However this may be, it 
is clear that the shortest way to be a good Iburist is to bo n good 
of England, iburisin will probably soon discover that 


England first bred the PbvUoxfiiAi And has no fUmbt alxcildT ^ 
covered that Sir Wilfrid sod all bis followers nre at neaxt 
animated only by a jealousy of the lAtin race. Of course it is not 
easy to say now much of the amusib^ and amaxing nonsense 
which wo have been quoting really expresses any aotnaUy existing 
sentiment, and bow much is to be set down to tne hlttgue which to 
the journalism of the Latin races is the TSiy br^th of life. 
Iborieni is not in itstdf an imporaible thing; for the two 
nations of tlio Peninsula—composite ^ as the laiger of the 
two is—have at any rate a contiderable community of 
faith—by tho way, Iberism is Freethinking—and languagOi and 
certainly are not much wider apart than Sidlians from PiedmontMe, 
t)r Silesians from Ilolsteiucra. Tbo modern cant of nationality 
proceeds upon no intelligible or sdentifio grounds, either in its 
uniting or in its disintegrating agency. Iberism, too, has 
things in its favour. The average rortuguese, unless he is 
much belied, is rather ignorant, and possessed of a good deal ov - 
national jealousy. By combining these two strings, and playing 
on both, it might bo quite possible to substitute for the traditions 
hatred of Spain a hatred of England. Many people will re¬ 
member the amusing outburst which appeared some time ago 
in the Purtugueso papers about remarlcs derogatory to Portu¬ 
gal in some obscure English school-book. This Lourengo- 
MaTquo.s to-do seems lo bo a sort of sequel to that international 
episode. It is at least satisfactory to liiid that England is 
in no danger of the woe denounced against those of whom all men 
speak well. Since the French loft oil* abusing us, oxcopt now and 
tJien ns a sort of survival, there might have seemed to be some 
danger of our getting blue-mouldy for want of a verbal beating. 

I (Jennany, Spain, and now Portugal, however, seem^ to be deter- 
I mi nod to save us from this peril. The odd thing is, that to all 
I these nations wo have for a long time done notiiing, or next to no- 
j thing, blit good. Kussiaiis, whom wo constantly oppose, are civil- 
spoken enough on tlio -whole; so are Austrians, lo whom of late 
' years we have certainly not behaved too handsomely. National 
antipnthioB, however, are always more or less iuscrutablo; and if it 
pleases tho Portuguese to swear eternal hatred to us, wo most oven 
]int up with it, and only hojiu that tlioy will not, in an ecstasy of 
determination to apiu^ us, set tire io the anchorage of the Tagus, 
or cut down tho vineyards of Boa Vista and OalcavoUos. 


SEALS. 

T here was a jubilant paragraph tho other day in one of the 
morning papei8 respecting tho eucce.ss of tho “ sealers” be¬ 
longing to the port of Dundee. Tho liesolute had tolcen 3,600 
seals; tho Awco/'o, 16,000 3’ouug and 1,000 old; tho 4,000 

young and 2,800 old; and tho Aaruhnl was reported “ full.” We 
aro not told the nuniber of seals that this vessel could contain, 
but perhaps we may ho allowed to put it at 3,600, like the 
Jtcsolntc, These two vegsela there loro killed about 7,000 seola 
between them. No distinction is made iu the c^so of the Jieaolute 
between “old” nnd “young"; but, ns old seals are more 
valuable, the absenco of particulars probably indicates that they 
were all “ old.’’ If this be the case, tho Dundee lleet has brought 
homo this season 20,000 young seals nnd Jo,«Suo old seals. Thia 
number, however, must not be supposed to represent tbo total 
lolled b}' tho crews of tho English vessels, for in these general 
massacres many more are killed timu the ships can bring away, 
nnd many thut c.scapo die of their wounds afterwards—not to- 
speak of iho thousands of young who perish for want of their 
luilural sustenance. A victory such as this is really far more 
disastrous than a defeat, ns wo propose to point out. We must 
premise tbattwo distinct animalB are habitually spoken of as seals,” 
nnd two dilVerent substances as “ sealskin.” I'no group of murine, 
fiesb-eatiug limmmals which are spoken of collectively by natu¬ 
ralists as the Pinnipedia (because tliuir hands and feet are modified 
into swimming organs by the interposition of webs between the 
digits), contains three families;—i. I’he Walrus. 2. The Truo- 
ycals (/VmciV/w). 3. Tho Eared Seals [^Otariadee), The True Seals 
are clothed with sWi, coarse hair, and are, therefore, sometimea 
spoken of ns “ H air Souls ”; while the Eared Seals are called 
“ Fur Seals,” because some species posso.sH beneath tho coarser hair 
that short, thick, silky fur which is so much prized for cloaks and 
other garmauts. Most people have long been familiar with the 
general form and appearance of a True Seal; aud of late years two- 
tine l^red Seals have been exhibited in tho Gardens of the 
Zoological Society of I^ondoii. Thei-e is also a fine pair from the 
north-western coast of America to be seen in tho Brighton 
Aqufurium. It is to this family that tbo popular names “ 

JAons” and “Sea-Bears” have been given, for their power of 
locomotion on laud, their general appearance, and tbiur loud cries 
—which, however, resemble a bii^ rather than a roar. The 
animals which have lately been slaughtered in such numbers eve 
certain species of True Seals. Though not of tho same commercial 
importance ns their fm^bearin^ relations, the^ are stUl most valuable 
for their skins and their oil. Seal oil is largely used in the 
preparation of the vegetable fibre called jute,” and is worth $ 61 , ^ 

a tun. Their extirpation, therefore—not to mention the regret j 
with which naturalists regard the destruction of a speciee-^would / 
not merely involve the loss of the capital embarked in toe fitting ' ' ^ 
out of the vessels engaged iu the Dusioess ; but would aeriouely 
endanger, if not ruin, mure than one branch of commercial industry. 

This catastrophe, however, cannot be fiur distant, unleM vigorous 
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mettitma to regulate the slaughter he adopted without delay. The 
habits of the s^s, which are eacoeedmgly curious, have not as yet 
been properly considered. Those captured off Newfoundland and 
Jan Mayen, which are the grounds resorted to at this season, be¬ 
long to migratory species. They leave the Polar Sous at the 
beginning of winter, assembling, like swallows, at some long^ 
fieq^uented and well-known mooting-place, which they do not leave 
until the gathering is completed. Then, taking advantage of the 
Polar correut, they start southward. Small detachments, consist¬ 
ing of ilrom half-a^ozen to a score, form the vanguard; and behind 
them comes the vest, uncountable herd. For ninny miles nothing 
is to be seen but seals; the sea seems to bo literally paved with their 
heads. At Belleislo Island the herd divides—part drifts into the G ulf 

St, Lawrence, part goes on to Newfoundland, There they remain 
jrjantil the beginning of January, when they commence their return 
if northward. This is not the easy matter that the previous migration 
had been, the current being now against them. On reaching the 
ice, which at this season covers the sea through which they had 
passed a short time previously, the herd halts. The fcnmlua are 
then ready to bring forth their young, and if unmolested would 
remain on the ice uutU the cubs were old enough to accompiiny 
them on their homeward journoy. The cubs arc usually horn 
from the 15th to the 34th of Alurch, each female producing only oms, 
and they are suckled for about twenty days. They develop with 
■cxtraordiuary rapidity, and when thi-eo weeks old are able 1 r) 
take care of themselves. Until this age they are comparatively 
worthless. It is manifest, therefore, that to kill Ihoiu at an 
earlier period is not only cruel but foolish. Yet this was until 
very lately, and we fear is still the practice. Moreover, ns the 
female seal shows a strong affection for her cub, and will not hutvo 
it to save her own life, advtiutngti was taken of this to kill a 
larger number of old seals, the young being loft to starve. The 
following account was wriilon in 1875 by Captain David Gray of 
Peterhead, an experienced sealer. Jt is therefore strictly accurate, 
and, painful as it is, deserves careful attention. 

Lost year the iloct to work to kill the scula on the 2Gth of Mnrcli, 
1874, ttinl in forty-eight Jionrs the tishing was coinplotely over, the olil onc.i 
being shut, wounded, or scared away, wliile t1iuithuii<ls upon tliousands of 
young ones wci-o left crying pitooii-sly for llioir luoLhors. Tho.'.c nui'^ily 
penciled cf fiiuiine in the snow, as they were not old enough to iniiko worlh 
while tho trouble of killing ilieni. If you could iningine yourself .sur¬ 
rounded by four or five hundred tl on.iaud imbics, nil crying .‘it the 
pitch of their voices, you would huvu buinc idea of the piteous noibc they 
make. 

To the barbarity and folly of wanting the young Foals in tho 
manner above described may bo added the “ imprudent expendi¬ 
ture of capital,” as a Norwegian sonler cleverly said, in killing sti 
many old seals. After the Kcasou of iiS74 ilicro was a general 
feeling tliat some date must bo lixcid by international ngmuiient 
before wliieh no seiils should be killed; and nn Act of Farlianient, 
called “Tho Seal Fi“hery Act,” wns passed in 1875, by which it 
was cMinctcd that a “ close time ” sliould be fixed by tin Order in 
OouBCil “ when the foreign States whose ships or subjects niv cii- 
gfiged in tho seal iisbery have made wdlh respect to their own 
ehips and subjects the like provisions to those contained in this 
Act.” In 1876 the 3rd of April was fixed as tho day wJien seals 
may first be captured, apjiarenlly without the consent of any 
foreign l*ower; mid tho Government of Norway passi^d a similar 
iaw, prescribing the same date in the following autumn. Wo Imvo 
not been able to asceitain what action, if any, was taken by Oc'r- 
luany or America. It will be observed that the niunher of young 
«eal8 captured this year is twice as great as tho mmiber of oht 
ones; whence we may conclude that, at uny rate, tli(*y w'cro not 
loft to die on the ice as herolol'ore; but the early clato at wliicli 
the news of the succi'ss of tho sealers was received nt Dueden 
shows that they must have been tnken before they were old (‘iioiigh 
to leave their mothers. It was ndiuittod by one of the sealing 
<}RptniriB examined in 1S74 that bis most sncees.sful season, Ivitli in 
Akins and oil, had been that of 1866, when tho fishery did not 
begin till the 6th of April, If eealevs could bo induced to look 
beyond tho succc.'^s of tho moment, they would learn from 
Aucb a fact ns this the iiecc-ssily of uiodcraling their eager¬ 
ness. Tho thirst for gold, like other excesst's, carries its own 
punishment with it. 'J'he records of tlio seal trade ni*o full of 
warning. ‘When tho yonlhern Ocean was first opened to DriLihli 
enterprise by the discoveries of Captain Cook, it teemed with 
imimal life. Fur Seals aiul TIair Seals abounded oh the coasts of 
Australia and New Zealand, and on tho outlying islands. They 
were at once set upon and killed, tho slaughter being comUicte'd 
without regard to ecx or season, [riiu result was the total extir¬ 
pation of several species. “One might as soon expect to meet a 
eea-lion on London Bridge as on any one of tho islands in 
Strait,” was tho reply of a New Zealand naturalist to an inquiry 
about the eeal-life that early voyagers had observed. The same 
result has happened at tho Falkland Islands, at Cape Horn, and on 
the Pacific seaboard of South America. A vessel called the 
lictMj took one million skins fram the island of Masafuera st the 
beginning of ilic coutiiry, nn oxplt)it which left no survivors for 
future aoventurerH; and the isltmd nf J uan Fernandez, whero, in 
Ansoil^e time, there were seals in ahuiidanco, has now only a low 
stragglers to show. The same thing happened nt the South 
ShetlaDds. In 1821 and 1822 Dritisli sealers took away 
320,000 skins for the two years; killing males and females india- 
oriminiUfily, and leaving the young to die. The fate of tho sperm- 
whale might furnish a useful lesson in tho same direction. It was 
onoe obandoLt in the Southern Ocean, but is now all but extinct, 


from the very same causes that we have pointed out above in the 
case of the seals. The Amerioan whalers observed its maternal 
affection, and found it easier to kill a mother and her cub together 
than A mother alone. A few years of this policy, added to the 
use of Bteamors armed with projectiles of cunmng contrivance, 
and tho fishery had to be given up os no longer prontahlo. 

The possibility of regulating a traffic of this kind has been 
most conclusively demouslrated in tho case.of the Northern Fur 
Seal {Qtana ursmd), an Eared Seal iubnbitiug the Prybilov Islands, 
in lIohring*M l^ea, whence “ sealskin ” for the London marlcet is 
now principally, if not entirely, obtained. These ialande belonged 
to Hussia from their discovery in 1786 down to 1869, when tiiey 
were ceded to the United States. In tho early years of tho 
llussian occupation tho seals wore slaughtered rocklossly and in¬ 
discriminately, and in 1S42 an unusually sovoro winter thinned 
thorn still further. After this a smaller number was killed 
in each year, and in consequence tho seal population steadily 
increased, until, in 1S69, Mr. Elliott, who was sent to 
the islands by the Government of tho United States, estimated 
the numbers at between five and six millions, or twice the popula¬ 
tion of London. Shortly afterwards, Iho islands wore lensodT, under 
certain conditions, to the Alaska Comnicrcial Oorapnny. Of these 
provisions, that which is most important for our present piirposo 
limits the slaughter to 100,000 in eacli year; and, further, it has 
heou sgnuid, after careful observations exlonditigoversovurul years, 
that these shall ho all males of four or Jivo years old. We have 
no space to give tho reasons for this determination, which is based 
on tho curious polygamous habits of this species of seal; we 
merely draw ulU-ntion to it in order to show the imporiancH of 
studying tlio habits of croatures on which n largo commercial 
veiituro has been lisked, instead of trusting blindly to chance. 
Tho English had a similar opportunity with tho Fur Seals of the 
Soullieru llemisphcro; hut, ns we have shown above, it was lost 
tliningh carelessness and ignorance. AVo are much afraid tlint our 
sy.slom of hunting the Hair Seal will le.ad to a similar result, unless 
w'O can secure the active co-operation of tho otlier nations interested, 
and so bring about a radical change. 'J'liis will not bo easy. Tho 
Arnerienns are fortmmto in being the solo owners of tho Prybilov 
Islands, and in having auimals of exceptional habits to deal with. 
The difiicnllicp, however,'that bland in tlio way of a necessary 
reform should not deter us from ut least trying to bring it about. 


THE HYSTEUY OF i:. J. W. 

rj^UE BlnguliiT luisfortnnps which seem to have befallen this 
JL unlucky })orpon can himlly fail to inlorcst those who 
study the very ciirioiH collection of advcrtiaeuicnts from the 
“ Afiony (k»liimLi” which Miss Alice Clay has recently published 
( 7 y<e Aijouy Cuhnun of The Tanoi^.'* JiOndon: Ghattn and 
Wiiidus). No Bumll industry must have been required for tho 
work, which coicis a very lung period, tho first advortisemont 
given being dat-d Januavv 13th, 1800; and the last, November 23, 
1870. 31 is 9 Cloy must therefore have taken the trouble to ex¬ 

amine some Iwcuty-lw’o thousand copi(‘H of what wna within the 
lueiijury of pei;^ons .still living the leading newBp.apor. The task 
nm.^t liuvc been a wearisome one, hut tlie result is an amusing and 
verv inlen'.'sliiig lit 11 (! book. Tho Agony Uolumn has presented to 
tho woild a long si*rica of enigmas, many, no doubt, not worth the 
guo-sii.g.nmt others not untlesLrviiig the attentitm of people who 
aro fond of i iddlcp, and these Mis.s Glay has carefully picked out 
so as to ollbr Jjor rcjnlera tho chuicf'.st utli'ranccs ol those mys- 
If'rious jiorsons wlm, having been for sonio unaccountable reason 
d<!barred iioiu using tho post, have been obliged to advertiao 
I heir frantic appeals in the ncighhonrhood of Iho births, deaths, 
and Tuarriiiges. In one rosp(‘ct it inust be said that Mies 
Ulay's w’orlv is disappointing. Much curiosity has always been 
felt re iJccting thoso strange udverliseineutft, of wbich, by 
the way, a large number now appear iu Iho Standard^ and 
this cuiiosity she is not able to satisfy, as her labours have 
not nppaiunllv enabled lior to form any opinion, or oven to indulgo 
in any plausiide guesses, respecting tho advertisers, bho docs not 
alt«aupc to say whctluu* they are lunatics, or in suiuo instances 
thiovea and recei\ord of .stolon goods, aa they are commonly sup* 
jjoaed to he, or whether they are really uulortunale people who aro 
driven to tiiis peculiar way of com muni eating with each other; 
but, though she cannot satisfy curiorily 011 the main point, she ie 
iibli^ to throw some light ou a singular and ohacuro subject, n.s her 
collection, without dispelling the mystery which surrounds tho 
ndvci‘tis('ra, makes clear some remarkable facts n^gardiug them. It 
show's, for lustuiico, liow persi.slent certain of them have been and 
oveV liow long a period thoir communications extend. This would 
gmii to prove that some of Ihoin, at least, are not lunatics or 
fools, and are attacking or defending interests of real importance, 
or the mo&t remarhablo instance of devotion to the second column 
wliieh Miss Olay givea wo now propo.so to spi'ak, leaving for a 
future time notice of iho minor ngtuiizcra. Attention luis lately 
been drawn to tho curious advijrti.'joment of Mrs, G. to Mrs. .Tonoa, 
which, it is Staid, has appeared for several ycfivs past; but Mrs. (L 
ja liir surpassed by the person above-menliuued, Mr. E. J. 
Wilson, of Ennis, Ireland, who, nt v.'irying intervals, advertint‘il in 
the Agony Culumu of tho Times from February 1851 to .July 1870, 
and nut impossibly may bo advertising iu the Toiuh still. 

As has HO olten happened with men who iiiive <ichlevi:d did* 
tiiictiou, his maiden effort in tho lino whereiu he was destined to 
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Mcel was a modest one, as he merelj stated in hb first advortise- 
jnent that, as tlie clothes wen feadjTi he was ready to wear 
them, and alluded to a bar of iron, intimatmff thereby, probabir, 
that he whs prepared for some undertaking and would not flioco. 
This was audn;8>-ftd to ** D.” and was followed by advertisements 
jiddr(‘8»ed to “Equator,” Indigo Blue,” “bimulacre," and 

Alexis,” which were iu the florid style so much beloved by the 
ngony advertisers, and have no meaning for the uninstructea. It 
is remarkable that in March 1S52 bis Mvertisements called forth 
some of the very few answers they ever received, and that he was 
entreated to give an explanation, in capitals, and asked whether he 
had a consctence. On the latter point apparently **E.W.” was 
unable to give a satisfactory reply, as in a French advertisement 
lie apparently admitted that bo was a serpent nourished iu the 
bosom of somebody, who was “ de la race saerdo ’’; but 

added that his blood was not ditcb water. Mr. Wilson was 

silent for awLile after this, but in iuno ho was at work, and issued 
an adverlisument in which ho gave for the first time his full 
initials, ** E. J. W.*’ This was followed by a series of in- 
fiated notices addressed to “ The Oouuterfeit,” to “ Equator ” 
again, to ** Croix Itouge,” “ FJy-by-night,’’ and “ The 

Key.” The only thing to bo deduced from those stilted pro¬ 

ductions is that “ E. J, W.” had been asked to do something 
which ho 1 bought unpatriotic, but that nothing would sway 
his nllcgiauce,” and that ho wms quite incorruplible. In January 
1853 ** Mary (aliaA Emily) Pierce Craw'ford, daughter of Daniel 
Merry weather Ford,” addressed him in thci Times^ intimating that 
nho should like to apply to 4 Spring INaco, llnnimersmith, aud iu 
the next month he was told by “ Two Indescribubles ” that, 

together with G- and Arthur, he was “ inexcusable” for 

absenting himself, and was apiuirently invited to come to the 
samo place. The ** Imlcscribabk’s ” added that all communication 
was interrupted in baigland nnd abroad, and that their reputations 
Wore calumniated to render them homeless and friendless. 

Up to this time there had been nothing remarkable about the 
advertisements of “E. J. W.” lie had been engaged in secret 
negotiations, possibly political, but very likely commercial only; 
had bc^en asked to do something which ho called unpatriotic, and 
had refused. In March 1853, however, two curious notices were 
issued by him, referring, apparently, to some political struggle; 
and in 1S54 a very rcmavkablo advertisement appeared, which 
aeems to show that, in the course of the intrigue or negotiation in 
which kir. E. J. Wilson had taken part, he had made very des¬ 
perate enemies, who, in revenging tncmsclvos on him, were not 
deterred by the slightest timidity or by scruples of any sort. In 
the Timrs of May ist,.. i 8 i; 4 - he "advertises thus: — “MY 
DAUGaTEB! o, my daughter 1” and in May I7tli 11a 
wilys:—“ lAitte (i mort. Je veux voir ma iille.” Unless the 
strange notices wiiicdi ho sent for so long to the Tinun were 
altogotlier due to the delusions of an unsound mind, it is clear 
that his daughter had really been carried oil’-, for, as will shortly 
bo seen, many subsequent advertisements refer to her lofS, anil 
prove that ho" made the most strenuous ellbrls to got her back, 
in 1854 nnd 1855 advertisements by “Egypte” and “Egypt” 
appeared, which, though not at first rocogni/.ublo ns the prodiic- 
tions of “ E. J. W.,” were undoubtedly his. lie roi’ers—giving his 
'initials in one case—to stolen gains, participation in which he 
absolutely refuses, and on Juno 27tU, 1855, he asks where Lis child 
is. It seems certain that sho was not restored to him ; hut for 
BOme reason not to be gathered from Miss Clay's collection, ho was 
for some tirao after this either willing to correspond by the peuuy 
post, like ordinary mortals, or was debarred from Jiis beloved 
second column, lie did not appear in it again until July 1S56, 
and after issuing three brief German advertisements in this month, 
be was silent until January 1857, when he published an ndvertise- 
inont signed “ Decimals.-—Oygno,” both of which appear in many 
of his later appeals. In March he again mentions his daughter, 
informing tho public, in the first place, that she has two of her toes 
joined together; and, secondly, that he has nut seen her for seven 
years; and shortly afterwards ho speaks again of tho monoy ho 
would not take. A series of mysterious advertisements, in 
one of which ho describes bimself as “ hors la loi,” follow 
at varying intervals tlio notice containing this reference, and in 
December 1857 his daughter is hoard of again, as bo says in¬ 
dignantly to one “ X. Cheops,” “ No, no. Hands off my child,” 
and adds that ho will not risk his “litllo gipsy girl in the 
pestilential marshes of Ilungary, though thei-e secure against every 
power.” About this time misfortune appears to have fallen biui, 
ns ho seems to have been sidly in want of money. In July 1858 
be issued the following remarlinble advertisement:— 

X. GAMINS X.—I CANNOT LECTUUE at Coventry as contemplated. 
AUhough re|>ortcd in the “Etulowcd Si'luiuJs Comniiiision *’ as rei-eiving 
nor annum, 1 get but X50, and you know with that without board, &e. 

J. W., Cygne. 

After this be apparently came to tho conclusion that secresy 
WAS no longer necessary, as in a notice to bis friend Cheops ho 
jrequested that gentlomau to address j!l. J. Wilson, Ennis, Ireland, 
and this advertisement is followed by several giving bis name. In 
one of these he says that ho has lost his money and his child, aud 
asks the dclicare question whether a lawyer can advise a criminal 
act without rendering himself liable. In February J859 ho 
pathetically Bi)eak8 of himself ns “the author of the decimal 
oyatem at tier Majesty’s Customs, which pours pure gold every 
daj into tho coil’ers of the nation, earning n miserable subsistence 
ifi Ibo irorst part of Baddy’s land”: and in March he became, it 
woidd seem, very anxious about Lis daughter, ns ho issued a 


notioB wanung all penont asabtliig in aeoratiiig bar thai they 
were liable to impriaonment. Tbia waa aiieoeeded by an adver¬ 
tisement complidniQg of a schoolmistien whom bo bad pnviously 
spoken of as having aided in the abdaetion of Us daughter, and 
on April 16, 1859, the following furmal notioa appeared in tba 
Agony Column: — 

TWO HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD.—Any pmon fexrept a de¬ 
tective or bis agent) reiitoriiig tu me my daughter, ALfCE JANE 
WILSON, so years old, shall receive £300 reward.-^. J. WILSON, Eunis, 
Ireland, 

^is offer did not bring her back, as in July we find him 
issuing a despairing appeal to “ Alice,” sayittt that he has not 
hoard from her for eighteen months, ana has undergone 
groat peraocution. A French advertisement published the\^ 
next day scorns to have answered this, and it may be hoped 
that poor Mr. E. J. Wilson succeeded at last in recovering nis^ ^ 
child, as thero is no more mention of her in his suhseaueot 00m- 
municatiuns in that Agony Column wherein he lovea to impart 
his woes to his intimate friends, his deadly enemies, and the world 
in general. 

For some time after 1859 he was silent. In 1862 there was an ad* 
vertisoment about eggs which was perhaps his, and there were others* 
headed “ Spurs and Skirts,” which were indignantly answered by 
“ the father of K. W.,” who may or may not have been Mr. 
Wilson. In 1867 he iudubitably reappears, as there is a com¬ 
munication to “E. G.G. (eii vo3’nge), ’ w-hich subsequent notices 
show to have been his. It must be said that his later productions 
are not as interesting as his earlier ones, and suggest no strange* 
story of dark consjuracy or desperate revenge. In one of theso 
earlier adverti^iemunts "he had alluded mysteriously to money 
which be claimed on “ eggs,” and most of his latter appeals are- 
to “ E. Q. G.,” though he occasionally addresses “ B. E. N.’^ 
Answers to his advertiseiiionts thero were apparently none; buL 
by this he was undismayed, for, though not voluble as formerly,, 
he Hot infrequently addressed tho Timei from 1S67 to 1870, wbetk 
ho was, so to speak, “left advertising,” his last recorded effort being 
an appeal to “ E. G. G.” tu pass through tho Tyrol, over 
tho BteJvio, and then by Solferino, Magenta, and the Mont 
Cenis to Grenoble. As has beuu said. Miss Clay s book does nut 
extend beyond 1870, and without examination of very many filea- 
of the Timegyii is, thcrolbre, impossible whether the veteran' 
Advertiser continued bis labours, or whether, after nineteen years- 
of Avork, his place in the Agony Column knew him no longer. 

What were tlio curious iutrigiiea in which ho was involved P 
Why was his daughter taken aw.'iy from him tAvice, and, above all^ 
why was it necessary for him during all this lung period to corre¬ 
spond by advortihemeut P Of course it may bo said that thero is 
really no mystery whatever iilunit tho matter, and that Mr. J'k J. 
Wilson was simply a person liable to h£irinIo.«8 fits of derange- 
, mont, during wliicb ho amuK'd himself by penning advertise- 
jmcntH, just as kir. Toots jdeiised liimself by willing imaginary 
letters from great pcrsoimgea. 'J'his may bo the true expla¬ 
nation of the mystery; but wo somewiiat doubt whether the 
delusions of lunatics are so definite, so niimeroiis, and so> ^ 
(lusting as those which must have alllicted E. J. Wilson if 
he Avos . really deranged. If ho was sano, and if his innumer- 
ffib’e advertisemonls were not duo to a disordered imagina¬ 
tion, his story must be an iiiterestiug one, and, should he still 
bo alivo, ho might well tiko tho world entirely into his con¬ 
fidence, and recount the adventures nnd iiiisfortiinos of which 
Miss Clay’s book git'es the dim outline. Having greatly 
stimulated* public curiosity, be ought in fiiirnesstogive the auswura. 
to tho ridalcs he has put, now that tho enemies of twenty-five 
years ago are presumably not in a position to abduct children or 
in.struct solicitors. What wem the deeply mysterious intrigues in. 
which he was engaged iu 1853 and the fulloAving years P What 
made his enemies so furious against him, and bow were they able 
twice to carry oil’ his daughter P What was the unpatriotic task 
ho was urged to undertake P Who were “ Alexis ” and “ Fly-by- 
night,” and “ Counterfeit,” and “ Cheops,” and “ Indigo Blue,” and 
the many others to whom he addressed himself for so long P Was- 
Miss Alice Jane Wilson restored to him P and, if sho was, who 
restored her P What were the stolen gains ho refused to partici¬ 
pate in, aud how did he introduce decimals into tho OustomsP 
Who was “ E. G. Q.,” so often urged to go to Grenoble; and why, 
above all, was he, Mr. E. J. Wilson, of hkinis, Ireland, obliged, 
during nineteen years to adArerlise iu the 7 '»mes, and how was ha. 
debarred from using the post like other men P If he is, as we> 
much hope, still alive, and will answer these (questions fully, ha 
will produce a work of surpassing interest, nnd will doubtless prove 
^at the truths of the Agony Column ore stronger than the 
fiction of Uoboriau. 


MURETUS. 

I N tho somewhat grote8<]ue series of quotations intended to de¬ 
monstrate that Dr. Itoid's philosophy had its adherents before 
Dr. Keid was bom, Sir William Hamilton pronounces a glowing 
panegyric upon “ the pattern critic, tho incomparable Muretus.” 
Few people now, probably, turn tu that scholar's remains. Ilia 
crilictsms and illustrations of tho ancient writers have long since 
been gathered up by indefatigable editojpa; "the use of Lattn for 
origin^ compositions has so nearly died out that we no longer 
require a model to show how modern topics may be treotedli’D the 
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of Oioero: and the dialognea of ErasinuB and the apeeches 
of Huretua have alike disappeared from schools. In the history of 
literature and learning, however, every one who has ever held a 
prominent place retains rome interest, oven though it be the faint 
intereat we feel for a fading name; and the remembrance of the 
hours most of us have spent in endeavouring to write Latin prose 
may possibly inspire some respect for the modern who succeeded 
best in that pursuit. 

Marc Antoine Francois Muret, better known as Murotus, was 
born of respectable parents, near Limoges, in 1526. In his boy¬ 
hood his talents attracted the admiration of the older Scaliger, 
for whom Murotus in his turn professed a filial regard. At the 
^ of oi(^hteen Murotus lectured on Cicero and Terence at the 
College or Auch. lie subsequently taught the classics at Poictiers 
and at Bordeaux, where bo numbered Montaigne among his pupils, 
and wrote Latin tragedies which undoubtedly led the way to the 
vernacular tragedies of the Pl4iade, and in which Montaigne himself 
acted. Before 1552 ho went to Paris, whore he occupied the chair 
of philosophy and civil law in the College of Cardinal le Moine. 
Though Turnobus and Buchanan were his colleagues, the young 
professor gained such admiration by the elegance of his style that 
Lis class-room was crowded, and, it is said, Henry II. and 
Catherine do’ Medici were among his hearers. But the college 
was not long to be illustrated by the first living writer of I^atin 
verse and the first living writer of Latin prose. The restless 
Buchanan returned to his wandering life, and Muretus’s Paris 
career was brought to a sudden and unhappy termination. A dis¬ 
graceful charge was brought against him, and he was thrown into 

{ orison. Ho had already begun to starve himself to death, when the 
ntorference of powerful friends procured his release. Muretus 
next appears at Toulouse, where he began to lecture to the law 
students. At Paris he had declaimed with success on jurisprudence; 
but at Toulouse the study was seriously prosecuted, and the justly 
celebrated scbool of law was not prepared to allow the finest 
phrases to coiuponsate fur ignorance of the subject. The courso 
ended in a fiasco; and about the same time the unlucky lecturer 
was assailed by a charge similar to that incurred at Paris, How 
far the accusation was well founded it is not cosy to dotiir- 
mino. Turnobus, who had connexions in Toulouse, continued on 
friendly terms. On the other hand, Joseph ticaliger apparently 
has no doubt of Murotus's guilt. It has been argued tliat 
Scaliger was willing enough to believe any story to the dis¬ 
credit of Muretus, who had- played a trick on him whiidi 
the great critic never forgave. Out of a fragment of Phile¬ 
mon Muretus manufactured some Latin verses. These he 
palmed otf on Scaliger as the work of Attius and of Trabea, and 
' Scaliger gravely inserted them iu his commentary on Varro as 
interesting relics of those poets. The biographers further plead 
that only conscious innocence could have prompted Muretus to 
dedicate his tninsLution from Alexander's commentary to the very 
person whose name bid been coupled with his a few mouths before 
at Toulouse. There are, we think, two other considerations which 
may lairly bo urged in the defence. Part of the accusation con¬ 
sisted in a charge of heresy. Now, on a review of the writings of 
Muretus, this imputation appears so undeserved, and so manifestly 
invented to create a prejudice, that wo are justified iu viewing the 
whole accusation with considerable suspicion. Moreover, it is 
notorious that from tho diiys when Hominic established the inqui¬ 
sition in Languedoc to the days when Voltaire denounced the 
judicial murder of Calas, Toulouse was infamous for its savage 
bigotry. Fanaticism has always recognized its surest opponents 
in the artistic character and in the culture of letters; and Muretus 
was above all things a literary artist. Innocent or guilty, however, 
Muretus was in imminent danger of being burnt. Happily be 
eflected his escape, and the disappointed zealots of Toulouse could 
only enjoy the gratification of burning his effigy. The reproach of 
atheism still clung to Jiis name, and Jong alterwarda gave rise to 
the absurd suggestion that Muretus was tho author of the mys¬ 
terious book x)e Ti'ibiM Impoxtoiibus. Muretus now resolved to go 
to Italy. On his way he fell ill at an obscure inn, and a consulta¬ 
tion was hold over him by the rural surgeons, who determined on 
attempting a hazardous operation. ** Fiat poriculum in auima 
vili,” said one of them, little supposing that the wretched patient 
was the first J^tinist of the age. Muretus was so scared that, in 
spite of his illness, ho pursued his journey to Italy. Ho first 
TWted Venice, where he made tho acquaintance of Paulus Manu- 
tius, between whom and himself a conlial friendship continued to 
sub^t. Here ho dedicated several of his productions, including 
the commei^tories on Catullus and on the Catiline orations, to 
various nobles of Venice. Finding them insensible to his flattery, 
be ceased ** ploughing the seashore,” and made his way to Padua. 
While toere, he was wpned by Lambinus, who plaj^ed the part 
of the good-natured friend with much satisl'acliou, that a cer¬ 
tain person with a short neck, red hair, and wide nostrils w'os 
reviving reports to bis prejudice. Who this unprepossessing 
person was does not appear ^ but Muretus wrote back in deep 
distress that he longed to retire to some lonely country ** where 
be should never bear the name of the Polopidie.” Such a 
refuge; be adds, presented itself in Greece, whither he had 
been Invited with a promise of a handsome salary. Greece 
in 1558 hardly olTerea many attractions to a man of letters; 
and unlortunatuly Muretus gives no explanation of this incident. 
The next letter to Lambinus is of a very difi'orent kind. Muretus 
bad now gone to Ferrara on the invitation of Cardinal d’Este, and, 
forgetting ell his wishes to retire from the world, cheerfully 
plages Lambinus iu a glass of excellent white wine, and only 


legrela that his friend was not with bim to drink it. Shortly 
afterwards Muretus accompanied Oaidinal d'Eate to Rome, and 
when bia patron was despatched to Paris as papal legate, formed 
one of his retinue, and renewed the *old intimacy with Turnebua. 
Except this interval, he passed the rest of bis life in Italy, 
composing orations for State occasions of ceremony, and lectori]^ 
on the claMics. Twice at least topics worthy of an orator were 
afforded by the massacra of St. Bartholomew and by the battle 
of Lepanto; but in thooe addresses tho speaker betrays a poverty 
of thought unredeemed by his usual felicity of diction. ^The 
praises of persecution, however, did not lack admirers, and within 
a few months a translation appeared at Lyons of the speech 

touching the happy and admirable success of Charles IX.” 

The letters of Hduretus are so colourless that it is difficult to 
form from them any notion of the personality of the writer. Tho 
occasional mention of the sausages, thrushes, and beciificoes 
which his friends sent him may lead us to believe he was not 
averse to good cheer. A certain mischievous vein shows itself, 
not only in tho imposition which he played on Scaliger, but in 
his custom of using rare words from Cicero which hud escaped 
the diligence of Nizolius, and diverting himself by the shrun 
and. glances of the purists who might he present. But the 
letters generally are occupied by learned discussions, by frigid 
compliments, or by the petty squabbles common amoiig.schol^. 
At one time Muretus poaches upon the Horatian preserves of 
Lambinus; at another, Muretus himself is the sufferer from 
the incursions of Lipsius. Perhaps what the letters omit 
is more significant than what they contain. Living in Venice, 
and afterwards in Home during tho sixteenth century, Mure¬ 
tus is silent on the works of art in which thoso cities were 
rich. His interests were exclusively literary, and neither paint¬ 
ing, nor sculpture, nor music appealed to him. His general 
course of life may, however, be collected from his works. 'The 
summer months, from July to October, wore devoted to the Longr 
Vacation, during which Muretus usually accompanied Cardinal 
d’Este to his retirement at Tivoli, to live tlie life of the 
Phtoacians.” In the rest of the j^ear he delivered two courses^ of 
lectures, opened iu November and in March by addresses, of which 
several specimens survive. Tho audience anpears to have been 
somewhat miscollanoous, and tho laudable enaoavours of the more 
studious wore sadly disturbed by tho pushing and whistling of the 
unruly spirits. On one occasion a facetious youth brought an 
alarum with him, and amused himself in the middle of the lecture 
by making it strike. It would be odd,” said Muretus, ** if among 
HO many noisy animals there was no 1 m 11 wether.” The hour he 
occupied twice a week was in the afternoon or evening, and it 
is possible that the morning lecturers found more peaceful daases. 
At any rate Muretus, as Boon as ho bad delivered the fixed 
number of public lectures, was ghid to continue the course in hie 
own room, where the teaching assumed a less formal aspect. Of 
the oiiality of his instruction we may gain some notion from the 
cipetiing addresses, and from the more copious of his conimentBries. 
On anything connected with Aristotlo, no better judge can be 
found than ^ir William Hamilton; and from his eulogy of Muretus 
it appears that ho put a high value on his Aristotelian labours. A 
modern student who dips into tho commentary on the Ethic* to 
seek help on those passages outwardly so easy, and really so diffi¬ 
cult, of which the Etfucs contain not a few, will find little aid 
from Muretus. For “getting up ” the book for an examinataon, 
his commentary is useless. Yet the general interest, the light 
touch, the gossiping illustrations—sometimes resembling an cMj 
of Montaigne, though of course the personal charm of Montaime 
is wanting—may well have served to inspire a taste for study. 
In Mr. Ellis's judgment, the commentary on Oatullus is un¬ 
worthy of the reputation of Muretus. Its groat defect ap¬ 
pears to us to be its want of fulness. So far os it goes, it 
evinces fine literary feeling, and its sound judgment avoids tho 
far-fetched ingenuities from which even Mr. Ellis’s excellent work 
is not altogether free. In fact, Muretus was singularly free fron» 
pedantry. lie ridicules Oiceronianism so far as it was a servile 
imitation, with much the same arguments as Erasmus had used, 
and with not a little of bis wit; while, so &r aa it was a striving 
after consummate literary form, he gave it his approbation and his 
example. 

In 1578 proposals reached Muretus from two different quarters 
to quit Koine. The “ uatio Germanorum,” studying law at Padua, 
wrote to him expressing their desire that he should lecture on 
jurisprudence. The authorities at Padua do not appear to 
have concuired in tbo^ project; and Muretus civilly exctts^ 
himself, adding that his mode of teaching tho <nvu law did 
not find favour with the Itafians, who proferred the method 
of Bartoliis. As Bartolus was the author of the maxim 
verbibus non curat jariBConsulius,” this remark was not alto¬ 
gether complimentary to the Italian jurists. But it is not un¬ 
common for men to mistake their abilities, and Muretus was 
always sore that he was not recognized as an authority in 
jurisprudence. The other invitation was more important. 
Stephen Bathory, King of Poland, ‘wished to found a college 
at Uracow, and was anxious to attract to it learned men front 
Italy. Ho particularly desired the presence of Sigoniiis, Fnlvius 
Ursinns, and Muretus, and held out to the last the splendid stipend 
of 1,500 gold crowns, with the certainty of ecclesiastical prefer¬ 
ment. Muretus, who frankly avowed tne doctrine that a man's 
country is where ho is best off, was disposed to close with tho 
offer; but his friends dissuaded him, and the Pope mode an 
arrangement by which his salary was raised from 500 iw 



Spoo crowns. Before this yoar Muretna h»d taken holy ordero. 
lie had always been sensitive to religious impressions, and could 
not perform Moss without shedding tears. The approach of age 
and a severe illness rendered him devout; and towards 
the close of his lifo ho cnndned his classical reading to 
Seneca and the graver writers, only returning to Terwce, 
'“his early favourite,” to as'sist the studies of a nephew 
■of promise, who unhappily died young. The biographers 
record that Muretus never gavo more than five hours to 
repose, and ho relates himself that he used to return to his books 
immediately after dinner till he felt the ill effects of the practice. 
Nevertheless, he appears to have generally enjoyed good health. 
In his latter days be became extremely fat, and suffered from gout 
in toe feet, in allusion to which he observed that it was time to 
leave the house when the foundation was tottering. At last, in 
1585, thirteen years after he had pronounced the funeral oration 
of his patron, (IJardinal d’Esto, bo died in a manner which greatly 
edified tbo.'-e around him. The beauty of his language and, it 
must bo owned, the verbosity into which his facility too often 
betrayed him, have affected his reputation, and ho in semolimc's 
TCgarded as a mern stylist. But Lis attainments, both in Greek and 
Latin, were of a high i*anlc in an ago of loaming, and it was not 
without reason that (Sculiger remarked, Pauci in mundo Murcti; 
vere regius erat.” 


ENGINK-DUIVJXO. 

W HENEVEK a fatal railway accident happens both the 
press and society are overwhelmed by a Hood of talk mostly 
of the most ignorant and thereibro dogmatic kind. Every talker 
and every habitual writer of letters lo the Timm makes his noise 
and spoils his paper. The one teiJs you, sir,” that, until some 
scheme of his is mndo compulsory, aecidi'nts will occur daily. Tho 
other trusts that the editor lutiy find space fur w'hat appears to 
him ^though to no one else} to be a valuable suggestion. Words 
run not over tho devoted heads of readers and listeners, and the 
onljT people able to check their fiow and add a few ideas to their 
vapid mass aro too busy to talk or write letters to toe editor; for 
very few people outside of “ tho railway world ” have the slightest 
accurate knowledge of the subject of railway management, and 
perhaps to this general popular ignorance may be attnbuted some 
of toe shortcomings of railway managers who have not public 
opinion to urge thorn on to better ways, and who have 
but few suggestions worthy of a moment’s consideration laid 
before them except by their own class. Mr. Michael lieyoolds 
has done something to enlighten the public mind about one 
department of railway work in bis book called Engine-Driving 
Life (Crosby, Lockwood, and Co.), and incidentally much light 
is thrown on railway mautigement generally. His other books, 
Zocomottoi Engine-lJrimng and Stationary Engine-Drivingf show 
that he is a man thoroughly acquainted with his subject, so 
that we may safely accept bis guidanco in considering why 
we are generally safe, but sometimes are killed or maimed, in 
tiaveUing^y train. The first lesson which his writings and 
general experience combined teach is that all servants and 
officers employed on railways must have the very raroiaqiLUy 
of being always on the loqk>out for great and serious danger in 
ciroumstancos which they have passed their lives in encountering 
without meeting with any accident, and that this faculty is of 
especial importance amongst engine-drivers. It is a matter of every¬ 
day experience to find men smoking in fiery mines and on board 
of powaer-ve.ssels; nay, oven without the temptation of tobacco, 
we find miners in dangerous places removing the gauze from their 
lamps to get a better light. And we can recall with a renewed 
feelmg of “ goose-flesh ” Major Majeudie’s report of a visit to the 
mining districts, when it was by no means an uncommon occur¬ 
rence tor him to inspect a stone-paved cellar full of powder-casks, 
the floor of which was gritty with loose powder, intho company of 
toe proprietor or his servant wearing hobnailed boots and carrying 
a nalced light. 

Indeed, this blindness to danger produced by living amongst it 
with impunity seems almost universal. We bmieve that the best 
autooriuee recommend that night watchmen in big buildings 
should be frequently changed, because when a man has made a 
certain round every night for years, or even months, and has never 
found a fire or a thief, he becomes quite blind to either of these 
should he chance to meet them later on. See how this blindness 
would tell in the case of a driver of an express train, lie has 
perhaps to make a journey of one hundred miles, and stop perhaps 
three times, but bus to pass thirty, forty, or more signals. If tho 
traffic is well regulated ho may travel this road for months 
together without ever finding one of these signals at ** danger ”; 
but were he to get into a condition of danger-blindness and not 
look out for these tigoala the result would probably be that there | 
would ^ a terrible accident. He must go on assuming that every 
flignal is at danger, though never in his experience has it been 
Ibund to be so. He must also exercise patient and untiring 
vifi^lanoe in inspecting and testing his engine ; trust no one but 
see that all is right for himself. It is really a matter for marvel 
men aro to be found to do this work, and it becomes even 
mom, eo when we read what Mr. Keynolds has to tell of the 
eaf^ yeers of training which every driver has to go through. 
Afinm appalling story of bard work, irregular hours, and no 
little danger, he goes on to say If we were to sum up toe 


conditions on which a smn can ooQitnend the vegalafior df 
an engine, it would road thus— miles to ton, 300 ,cxx>{ Ooile 
to break up and put into toe fire-bos In their proper place, 
3,000 tons; day work, three years; n^ht work, four years| 
tiuuday work, twenty-five days per year; innumerabla hah>- 
breadto escapes, eyes constantly on the roll, the mouth ehnt and 
the ears open, an iron constitution, a whistle on the lips, a warm 
heart, and an intelligent head, with toe motto *Wiut/” As 
with toe engine-driver, so with all the rest of a railway staff— 
they must always assume that things are wrong until toey ore 
proved to be right. Not long ago an accident happened from a 
signalman not having a proper railway mind. A train was in the 
station waiting to go out; this signalman tried to lower the 
starting signal, but found it locked; he looked at his locking^riune 
and saw that the lever moving tho points of a siding was pulled 
over, thus locking the starting-signal; he tried to put it bsem, but 
could not; he now made the fatm error of thinking for himself, 
instead of acting as part of the machinery; seeing a truck on the 
siding he jumped to the conclusion that tho wheels were foul oi 
the points, and that that wo-s tho reason why^ the point-lever 
! would not move, and without further verification signalled the train 
' on by hand. Now, the real reason why this point-lover would not 
move was that the signal on a branch line was down, thereby 
locking the lever of the siding-points and that of the starting-signBl. 
As soon as tho main-lino traiu, which had been so recklessly sent 
on, got well on to the line, a train came along the branch line, 
and, the signal being down, did not stop, and ran into tho other 
train, doing great damage. In many instances it is possible to 
test tlio working of men and machinury in unusual eiroum- 
slituces. At Boa fire drill and man overboard ” drill aro carried 
out, and in the military Eorvicc false alarms of fire or attack are 
given to exorcise tho men in vigilance and promptness of action ; 
but on a linn of railway this is impossible. Punctuality in the 
running of tJio trains is of the first importance; so that when 
something goes wrong the etaif must doal with it as it were by 
instinct, and how well they do it is obvious irom the compa¬ 
ratively j'ow accidents that happen. How danger is often wai'ded 
oir by courage and intolligenco tho general public seldom learn. 
Mr. Buynolds tells one stirring story on this point. At a 
certain station on a single line of rails an express from tho 
^iovtll had to stop to lot the express from the ISouth pass. A 
few miles from this station was a steep incline, down which toe 
Nui'th express had to travel. A fish train had recently passed 
over tho lino, leaving tho rails so slippery with oil which 
had run from the partly putrid fish that the North express 
could not bo controlled by the breaks, and all hope of stop¬ 
ping at too station w.'is lost. The driver thereibro sounded 
his whistle in short jerks to show danger.” Tho station- 
muster heard him, and, with true railway instinct, saw what must 
be wrong, jumped upon a horse which was luckily near, and 
galloped along the line to meet tho South express, and succeeded 
in stopping it in time. From tfie two opposite examples of the 
signahnan and tho station-master, it will he seen that there is 
another mental difficulty in railway work. As a rule, the most 
dangerous thing for any person to do who is connected with tho 
running of the traffic is to think for himself; but there are 
occasions on which such a man must think for himself and 
flUiicjkli'4 and carry out his qjlans at once. Gf course instances 
do occur \)f carelessness and stupidity amongst railway servants 
—even amongst drivers. Mr. Iteynolds gives one very curious 
example. There were sonic gates at a level crossing, and 
a new regulation was made that they wore to be kept 
shut across the lino at night, and only opened to let the trains 
pass. The drivers being directed by a notice posted up in toe 
engine-shed to stop belore coming to tho gates, and open them 
thomselvos, he goes on to tell us that It was a single line, and 
only three trains passed through them between eight P.M. and 
six A.M. The notice whs there for all lo read, but about a dozen 
gales wore (iomolishod before all the drivers whom it concerned 
realig knew of it.” 

Before leaving the subject of carelessness we may quote one 
more story from engine-driving life. It will be remembered that 
some time ago an accident occurred through a driver, after 
stopping to put something right in his engine, starting the train in 
the wrong direction, and that this error was not found out until 
some time had elapsed. Much astonishment was expressed at toe 
time, not so much at the mistalce having been made, as tbo engine 
was fitted with a peculiar form of reversing gear to whito the 
driver was not accustomed, but that it should be possible for a 
train to travel in the wrong direction for some time without at¬ 
tracting the attention of driver, fireman, or guard. But the 

following story shows that such a thing has happened before:_ 

** The driver of a goods-train brought his engine and train to the 
foot of a home signal which was against him. He and his fiieman 
hod some difficulty in stopping it; so the engine was reversed, 
and they sut down, and it is thought that they both went to sleep. 
The di'ivcr happened to open his eyes and saw the signal oili 
put on Btcain. The guard in the rear finding that the train was 
going tho wrong way and gaining speed, and fearing some one 
would run into his van, jumped out and showed a red light, of 
which no nutico was taken until the engine came up to him, when 
ho saw that both men were standing facing the weather-board, 
and quite uncnnscious that they were going the wrong way.” 

Any one who wishes to get a real insight into railway life can¬ 
not do better than read Engin^-Driving Life fer himoali, and if he 
once takes it up he will find that toe author’s enthusiasm and real 
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lOyb ii^ill cuay him on till ho has 

.0tary Porhapa tho oonatantly lecurring atoriea of 

and aiaa^ter may n^Rhe him rathar nervoas on hia nest 
'iailioay journey, but the antidote 1$ to be found in the atatistica of 
railway accideuta, which, on the whole, go to ehow that we aro 
‘ perhape aafet when travelling' by train in England than at any 
' other moment of our lives. 


M. DE LAVELETE O^T THE APPROACHIKO SCRAMBLE 
FOR (iOLD. 

A MONG- the various puLlications which tho Intorualional 
Monetary Conference luis called forth, perhaps the most re¬ 
markable ie a letter addressed by M. de Laveloye, the eoiinunt 
Belgian economist, to the memheia of the Cobden Club, and more 
’ ptfSoularly to those of them who are also members of Her Majesty’s 
> Uovemmout. If this country, M. de Tjaveleye tells the members 
of the Cobden Olnb, persists in its attachment to the single gold 
•standard, it will compel other nations to follow its example, and 
will thus provoke a struggle, or, ns he prefers to express it, a 
scramble, for gold, which will inevitably enhance the value of that 
motal; or, in other words, will lead to a fall in prices. But a slow 
and continuous full in prices, induced not by tho abundance of 
commodities, but by the scarcity of luonoy, moans goiioral distress. 
The farmer, getting less fur his catilo and his corn, will not bo 
able to pay the old rent to his landlord, or tho old wnges to bis 
workpeople. Tho manufacturer, also getting loss for his wares, 

. wiU not be able to pay the old rate of wages, or inalvo tho old 
profits. And go with all other classes. Consequently, witli prices, 
wages, salaries, rents, and profits must all come down. This will 
produce universal discontent, will lead to ill-feeling between clas.'^es, 
will inteiisiiy tljobittorncss of labour disput(!s, and generally will dis¬ 
courage production, wliilo it will also check the accumulation of 
wealtli, bccniiso there will bo smaller profits and wages out of wJiich 
to save. In tbeir distress and discontent tho producing classes will 
attribute their suficrings to foreign coiiipcliLiou, and a cry will 
arise everywhere for protective duties. Thus the final result will 
bo a war of tarifis. l*'rom these multitudinous evils, M. de Lave- 
leye assures u.s, tho only satoty is to be found in universal bimetal¬ 
lism, which will provide tho world with an abundauco of metallic 
money, and will pri‘venl, therefore, tJio fall in prices of which wo 
have been speaking. The picture i.s an .•ilarmiiig one, but wo 
venture to think that it need nut disturb tho iHpianimity of any 
amongst us. M. do Baveleyo by implication .admits what goes far 
to weaken his cuncliisiion—namely, that the single gold standard 

g ives advnniagcs to Ihoso who adopt it over bimetalllBin. If it 
oe.s not, why Khoiihl other niitioin follow tho lead of England, 
and bring upon iheuiselves all thei^o terrible calamili(‘s P If it 
docs, on what ground rhould wo give up admilled advantage.^ to 
please onr envious neighboursr It is to be borne in mind that 
our cxisJiiig monetary ss.Ueiii datr.-i from the end of tho great war 
against E;4}»tjl('rni, nnd that for half a cenLury afterwards silver 
retained ila full pdre,. Therts W'..s no struggle for gold, and 
uono of tlu3 e\ih foUowetl which i\l. de Jjavuloyo holds up as 
warnings beforo us. Tho dcpreeialioii of sin or dales only 
from tho domoneti/atiou of that metal by Germany after tho 
Eranco-German war ; and, consequently, if any nation is ro- 
Bpousiblu for llm approaching struggle for gold, it is Germany 
and not England. Why do not iM. do Ijaveloyu and those 
whom he reproscnla address their romonstranci's to Germany 
instead of to England ? Or why should lie expect us to redmss 
a stale of things brought about not by our.seives but by tho 
G’crman&? If his argument moans anything, it means that our 
monetary system is superior to that of other nations; that they 
oro envious of us, aud resolved that wo shall not continue to enjoy 
. oui' present advantages; and that, therefore, we had belter give 
up those advantages fur fear of sufi'ering from the acts of those 
who thus envy us. That is hardly tho kind of reasoning which 
will induce Englishmen to change their nif)nctiiry policy. And, 
in truth, on such grounds it would bo folly as well as pusillanimity 
to change. If there is to be a struggle for gold, the rich countries 
hAve clearly an immense advantage over the poor. Gold, like 
other commodities, can always bo had by thoso wbo havo tho 
means of paying for it, luid the rich countries have better means 
of paying for it than others. If, therefore, there is to be a struggle 
for gold simply because others are envious of our good fortune, wo 
have reasonable ground for thinking wo are able to bold our own, 
.and it would be sheer imbecility to be frightened out of our ad¬ 
vantages by threats such as M. de Lavolcye adduces. 

Mt de Laveleyo attributes to English economists the prevaii- 
.ing opinion that the single gold standard is the only sound 
, one. We think, however, it would bo difficult for him to prove 
the point. No doubt, English example has had immense weight. 
.But we are inclined to think that the preference for gold is due 
,part^ to the abundance of gold caused by the great gold discove¬ 
ries m California and Australia, and partly to the advance of the 
..world in wealth during the present century. In rich countries 
there is a conveniance in having a money composed of a vm dear 
]]mtslr~tbat is to say, in having a money which has considerable 
.Fpoiuhasing power m a small compass. And as Western Europe 
<aad tho United States have advanced immensely in wealth during 
»the last, three-quarters of a century, it is natural that, the prefer- 
.gneofnr gold has genarally spread. And as sold itself became 
tP^ora^jedmantdiirit^ past thirty years, that preference was 


'.Ua to show To th*6 ciicuinitHMM wo would .ttrib^ 

tho «iw.<ng proferenco for gold mudh uoi. thanto odt doetriauio 
opinions, though we do not dispute that a eertain s«iool !&ig- 
lish economists did give currency to the noUoo* But the Imt 
school of English economists have never taught that fiTwn m the 
only proper standard of value. Difierent metals suit dinerent 
countritjs, and suit even same country in different stages 
of development. The best opinion in England at present im- 
doiibUfdly is that for rich countries gold is the mMt 0«- 
venient standaid of value, and for poor countries silver, be¬ 
cause in rich countries transactions aro usually lo^e, and oon- 
soquenily it is couvonient to have a staudard which has much 
value iu a small compass *, whereas in poor countries transactions 
aro small, and coins of small amount consequently are the most 
convenient. Foreign economists have miaconewived this theory, 
and have understood it as implying an inferiority on the port of 
tho nations which continue the silver staudard or the double 
standard. It seons strango that such a misconception could, pre¬ 
vail ; yet in this very letter of M. de Laveleye wo have a striking 
instance of the misundorstandiugs to which English writers are 
subject when dealing with these questions. It seems that Siraor 
Lu2/.ntli, the negotiator of Italian treaties of commerce, did us 
the honour on tlio 7th of February last to refer in the Italian Par¬ 
liament to on article of ours, which ho supposed to convey a 
threat to tho following olfect—that “ England, France, and Gor- 
nuiuy will form a coalition to defend their gold, should Italy wish 
to take it away.” We are quite unable to say to what passage 
Signor Luzzatti refers in thb quotation, but wo think we may 
nsR(n-t with confidence that wo never used the words hero quoted. 
Wo have said, and on occasion we are prepared to say again, 
that it is unwiso of Italy to rosumo specie payments in gold ; that, 
if she does so, she will be unablo to retain her gold, ana instead of 
promoting, she will really hinder, her own economic development ^ 
that, iu short, a silver standard is luuch more suitable to her pre¬ 
sent circumstances. We leai*n with surpiiso that Signor Luzzatti 
understood the article referred to as a thrc'at. Even if it 
were our custom to threaten, wo should certainly never have 
thought of a coalition between England, France, and Germany 
against Italy. Thp idea is in itself absurd, all the more so as we 
have often stated our conviction that Germany made a mistuko in 
adopting tho single gold standard, and would do wisely in return¬ 
ing to the single silver standard. But a coalition between any 
countries in this mailer i.*? impossible. The leading bunks of each 
country must act fur themselves to protect their own metallic 
resevvea. 

To return, huwcvcj’, to M. do Laveloye’a gloomy anticipation of 
tbo consequences of the rejection of biiuotullifiu, wo should like to 
know from that eminent economist how ho would give efibet to a 
universal adoption of blmetnlllsin, supposing it to be possible. At 
tbo pi'(!seiit tiiuo silver Is legal tciidcr just as much os gold in 
Franco; yet silver accumulates in the Bank of France. As soon 
us it is paid out, it is paid iu again by tbo public, who will not keep 
it in circulation. So, again, iu tho United Slates, silver is coined 
at the rate of 400,000!. a month, yet bilver will not circulate, be¬ 
cause the public pay it into the Treasury a^ fast as tho Treasury 
piiys it out to its servants and cctntraelors. Aud in New 
York tho banks havo actually entered into a compact with 
one another not to accept silver. Lastly, Jicro at home the Bank 
of England is iillowod to hold one-fourth of its metallic re¬ 
serve iu silver; but it never has used the privilege, and never is 
likely to do so. Supposing cron that England and Germany at 
tho Couforenco wore to agree iu adopt himetullism, how would tho 
bimetallic advocates ensure that tlio agreemeut would havo any 
ofi'oet ? Hero in England it is almost curtain that the bonks woul^ 
agree among themselves to recoive and pay only gold, and almost 
all persons who havo largo sums either to take or give would also 
enter into similar agrconicnts. Would bimetallists propose, then, 
that the Oovornmuuts represented at. tho Conference should inter- 
foro with tho freedom of contract so far as to forbid special con¬ 
tracts for payment in gold P and, if not, how would they get over 
this difficulty P Wo venture to think that the only effect of 
joining a bimotallic union by England would bo that all persons 
in trade would have to contract fur payment in gold, and if they 
did this, no moro silver would circulate in England after the 
ariangomeui than before it. But a moro academic agreement 
that silver was to be full legal tender would not increase the con¬ 
sumption of silver, and it is only by an increase in the 
consumption of silver that its valuo can be raised. The 
bimetallic plan, then, is impossible, whatever way we look 
at it. And wo venture to think M. de Laveleye'a forebodings 
of evil are equally groundless. Tho Umted States, France, and 
her alUcs of tho Latin Union will not bring upon themselves 
calamities such as M. de Lavolcye describes simply because 
England and Germany wUl not join them in adopting bunotallism. 
Their Legislatures and Governments will be guided by the interests 
of the countries to which they belong, not by more pique or foolish 
desire for retaliation. Aud, certainly, the consequouces of a con¬ 
tinuous faU of prices would be at least os serious in France and the 
United States as they would be in England. We saw at tho time 
of tho Pittsburgh riots how formidable and how numerous ore the 
dangerous classos in the United States, and to what lengths they 
are prepared to go when spurred on hj distress. In France, again, 
where parties are so envenomed, and &e institutions of tho country 
so new, general distress would lead to results which no Govern¬ 
ment will lightly face. It may be, of course, that both France 
and the UnlM States will be compelled to demonetize silver; but 
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Hmj will not do ao heeauie of the action of England. They will 
^ahe t he step hecauee they are compelled by their own cifcumstancesi 
nod any aid that England might be willing to (j^ve them would cer¬ 
tainly not avail to prevent the change. The truth is that people are 
too impatient about this depreciation of silver. If they would only 
wait a little longer, things would right themselves without any 
•disturhance. The price of silver poesihly may never again be as 
high as it was before the Franco-German war: but, once the 
{iresent disturbances are over, and a condition of equilibrium is 
«8tab]isbed, the price must become steady at some point. And, 
when once the price does become steady, no matter at what point, 
the evila which now affect trade will cease. As for the agri- 
nultural distress and the long depression in trade, to which M. de 
Laveleyo incidentally refers, their causes are far different from anv 
paasing fluctuations m the value of silver, and no tampering with 
onr own monetaiy system will have much effect upon them. The 
•causes of the long depression in trade we have so often discussed 
that we need not refer to them now. And, as for the agricultural 
distress, it is sufficiently accounted for by the long succession of 
bad seasons with which we have beun visited. A few good 
harvests would do more to sot our fitnuers upon their legs again 
than any amount of tampering with the currency. 


THE THEATRES. 

W AS it worth while to go to a great deal of trouble to have 
the 1C03 quarto of llamlet acted by an inferior amateur 
company in order to see whether Herr Devrient was right or not 
in supposing it to make a bettor acting play thnn the accepted 
version as now arranged for the stage ? “ J, there’s the point,” as 
the quarto has it, which Mr. Furnivall and his friends proposed 
to theirfollow Shakoapere-studeiits ” at the St. George's Hall 
last Saturday. It is soll-uvidout that a perfurmiinco on the stage 
•can neither help nor hinder the seltleuient of the literary qiiestiuii 
as to the source of this first edition; and, with all respect to the 
memory of Herr Dovriont, wo uniy doubt whether his opinion was 
of such importance as to require all this labour to settlo its value. 
The contrivers of the spectacle bad further tho intention of show¬ 
ing us exactly how the piece looked when first played, without 
scenery and in tho dross of tho time. But in this, as in some 
other detaUs, they did not act with the courage of their opinions. 
To bo consistent, the actors should have worn tho dress of to¬ 
day, not that of the Elizabethan period, which does not essentially 
diller from what actors commonly wear in ordinary perform¬ 
ances. Hamlet should have supermtendod the play in evening 
dress and killed Laertes in a fencing jacket. If the play could 
not be given by daylight, it should at least have been lighted with 
candles, and not with gas. Still less should the gas have been 
raised or lowered, or turned on suddonly, to roprosont tho dawn, 
when Horatio says that ** the Sunne, in russet mantle clad, walkes 
ore the dow of yon hie mountiiine top.” The parts of Ofelia 
and the Queen ought to have boon taken by boys, not by women. 
It was perhaps as a compensation for this that the part of tho 
player Queen, in the quarto Duchess, was taken by a stout youth, 
AS tali within ** tho altitude of a chopine ” as Hamlet himself. 

Some such drawbacks were perhaps inevitable in a performance 
of this kind, but it was at least to be expected that a body of 
persons professing to be honouring Shakspeare’s memory, and pro¬ 
moting the study of his works, should have made some effort to 
fit themselves for their tas]{. The actors of Saturday, however, 
appear to have confined themselves to leandng the mere words of 
their parts very indifferently well, and rehearsing just enough not 
io run up against one another. Mr. Furnivall, in his address before 
the curtain rose, begged the indulgence of the audience for what¬ 
ever was amiss, for the absence of much that they might roason- 
Ably have expected from a regularly-trained company. And the 
indulgence asked was liberally given. The audience not only tole¬ 
rated a version of Hamht wnich botchers and pirates had done 
their best to^ reduce to a capuJt^ mortuumf but, with the exception 
of an occasional titter, they Ibtened with a gravity of dubious 
merit while that degraded text was declaimed in a manner beneath 
criticism. Only once was there a general laugh. That was at 
Hamlet’s querulous delivery of the words O my prophetike 
eoule, my uncle I my uncle 1 ” which ended in an absolute whine. 
This was followed by a breakdown on the part of the Ghost, who | 
had gone on at first with a perfectly confident sing-song; on re¬ 
covering, he gabbled ttouf^h the rest of his part as if conscience- | 
•tricken. The romidnder or the performance was in keeping with * 
tlus. The principid actor perfectW solved the problem of giving 
ft Hoinkt without the Pnnee of Denmark. There was some¬ 
thing almost ingenious in the way in which he contrived to avoid 
oven blundering into an attempt to do what he ought to have 
done. Ths ouier performers probably only appeared less bad 
liecause they bad less to do. The ladies, Miss Zoe Brand and 
Mim Helen Maud, did show some power of aotinpp; but even 
the latter, though muoh the best of the troupe, contnv^ to spoil 
lier Ofoua by a aeriee of offensively piercing ecreains. All 
■bowed, moreover, the airy confidence of ineptitude. 

It ie impoisible to avoid wondering what can be expected of 
•nob a perfonnaDoe as this, except the gratification of muoh fussy 
wiity* If the degraded text or the First Quarto must be acted 
Wbie we can tell whether the Handtt given there he or not a 
hitter eating pley then eny poasiUe arrangement of the aooopted 
Umeit he given hyeompetent aeton. Amateurtheatneeli 


are douhtleia a good eohool of nuumere and eqltaie» well at a 
nice amusement for the aotors, and are to be tolerated with polite- 
nesB in private. It is, however, quite another thing for eix-and* 
twenty persons to come ibrward heralded much flonrUhing of 
trumpets by Mr. Fumivall’s *'New School of Victorian Snak- 
spereans,” and pretend to settle aa artietio qneetion. They must 
expect to he judged by a standard proportionate to their preten¬ 
sions, and we have already said what we think is in that case the 
judgment due on the pmormance at the St, Geoige’a Hall. 
Nobody supposes that admiration for Spohr would excuse four 
people who scarcely knew at which end to take hold of a fiddle-how 
for inflicting on us a pirated edition or rejected draft of one of his 
quartets. And this is the exact parallel to the feat performed 
Mr. Furnivall and bis friends. It is high time that people who 
set up an idol and dub it Shakspere should be made to unaerataad 
that the antics they may be pleased to indulge in before it are sot 
to be taken seriously. 

At Sadler s Wells Miss Isabel Batemaft has produced a new 
play by Mr. H. A. Jones. This piece, which is called Hit isa 
domestic drama of the traditional kind. There is aTillain, Colonel 
Forester by name, who has seduced a maiden in humble lift with 
tho help of a Scotch marriage and under an assumed name. After 
casting her off and attempting to suppress all evidence of his 
marriage, Colonel Forester becomes engaged to a Miss Nelly 
Christy, although he knows that his wife, who goes by the name 
of Margaret Field, is still alive. Shortly before this second mar¬ 
riage is to come off Margaret Field, who is supporting herself as a 
needlewoman, turns up at Faird^e Hall, the home of Nelly 
Christy, and, meeting her husband by accident, claims him. She 
is, however, robbed of her certificate by the OoloneTs faithful, 
though villanous, servant, and committed to gaol under a false 
charge. The remaining four acts are taken up with tho Coloners 
efforts to get her out of tho way by vrarious means—murder among 
them—her suderings, and her final rescue by her friend and 
guardian angel, the Rev. Michael Christy. There are a oertfun 
number of loose threads in Mr. Jones's piece which want winding 
up more neatly. His villain is much too honourable a man for 
his part, and his fifth act ends just a little tamely; but the drama, 
on the whole, goes well, and the first four acts end with effective 
tableaux. 

Miss Bateman made a decided snccess in tho part of Margaret 
Field. Her appeal for help when about to be taken off to prison 
at the end of the first act, and her acting in the fourth when she 
is in a madhouse and well nigh mad in fact with grief and suffer¬ 
ing, wore very effective, l^orhaps her best point was tho speech¬ 
less trance of’grief with which she learns of her child’s death at 
the end of tho third ant. She had the satisfaction of being well 
supported by her company. Miss Kate Pattison played the part 
of Nelly Christy very gracefully and gave what little pathos her 
rSle allowed very sympatbotically. Mr. Brooke as Colonel 
Forester made a most cool and satisfactory villain. Two sub¬ 
ordinate scoundrels of tho male sox, ana one female—Mrs. 
Puckram, the nurse in tho madhouse—were adequately filled by 
Mrs. Carter and Messrs. Edgar and Redwood. We have seldom 
seen a better get up than that of Mr. Canninge as Dr. Sprottle, and 
indeed the whole piece was excellently put on the stage. We 
believe we can congratulate Miss Bateman on having made a 
genuine success with IIi» Wife, 

On Wednesday afternoon a pioco by Messrs. Savile Clarke and 
Du Torreaux was performed at tho Gaiety by a company includ¬ 
ing several .'members not belonging to the ordinary staff of the 
theatre. Tho play, which is a drama of a distinctly eenaational 
character, has the merit of perfect unity of interest and develop¬ 
ment. It is founded on the adventures of a gentleman who en¬ 
lists as a soldier, and is then driven to desertion by his 
sergeant’s tyranny. He becomes confidential clerk to a banker, 
but is reduced to despair by tho persecutions of a lawyer, a Mr. 
Frere, and liaally saved by the lawyer's daughter, and tho dis¬ 
covery that his father—whom he imagined he had ofi'ended 
beyond forpvoness—has left him his heir. The story, it will be 
seen, affords abundant opportunity for efiective situations, which 
are well utilized by the authors of the play and by Mr. Charles 
Kelly, who played the hero, Edward Carrell. Mr. Kelly looked his 
part in the first act, in which he has to represent a hunted-down 
deserter very well, but he was best in the third and last. In this 
he has to play a man who is driven to suicide by sheer despair, 
and is saved from death only to fall into apparently hopel^ 
difficulty. In this scone Mr. Kelly’s acting was both manly and 
pathetic. 

Mr. Robert Brough played the character of a clerk, who has to 
be too continuously drunk, with considerable comic power. Tbo 
chief female parts were taken by Miss Florence Terry and Misa 
Alma Murray. Miss Terry's acting was lively, and reminded us 
of her performance in the fifth act of Shylock at the Lyceum,' 
when ahe suddenly developed an original capacity. Miss Alma 
Murray showed some power of expressing passion. A word of 

K ia due to Mr. 8. Oharteris’s acting m the obaxacter of a 
r. and J. 0 . Oowper’s rendering of the lawyer, Mr. Fiere. 

At the Lyceum THb Coraican Bi^then has way for a re¬ 
vival, which it is not too much to call brilliant, of The BeUie 
Stratagem, ^ The wit, the humour, and the courtliness of Mr. 
Irving’s Doricourt were already known to ma^ playgoen. The 
fan and grace of Miss Ellen Terry’s Letitia Hardy approach ae 
nearly as possible to perftetion. The assumption of the hoyden 
seemed to us to be admirable alike In conception' Sued 
The other parts are capitally filled. Mr.mwe sppeexs Ibr the 
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But time at thii theatre ai old Hardj, a part whieh» oddly 
enouffh, e^ms until quite lately to hare been taken by a 
low comedian. Mr. Terriu will do well to prive up wearing 
liifl eword in the minuet The piece ie mounted with excellent 
taete and discretion. 8o much unnecessary fuss has been made‘s 
orer the eo-called mutilation of a clever play, the brightest parts 
of which are retained in the present venion, that we may expect 
aoon to see a performance irom Mrs. Cowley’s first quarto ” 
undertaken by Mr. Fumivall and his followers. 

A.t the Folly Mr. Toole has revived a singularly amusing piece 
of nonsense called Th» JVitard of tho Wildtrntn, in the course of 
which he performs some real and some afiected conjuror’s tricks 
with unflagging spirit and skill. 


REVIEWS. 


THORNTON S FOREIGN SECRETARIES.* 

M r. THORNTON, in a work which is probably Lis first, 
has not attained high literary excellence. It may, indeed, bo 
doubted whether any recent writer has exhibited so habitual un 
indifierence to the rules of grammar. That verbs require nomina¬ 
tives and nominatives verbs appears not to have occurred to the 
author, who dso habitually fails to overcome the di IB cullies of 
the cases of pronouns, as who and whom or he and him. It is 
nevertheless odd that Mr. Thornton, in spite of the confusion of 
bis language, not only writes like u gentleman, but always makes 
himself intelligible. His style may bo compared to that of 
George III. in nis letters to Lord North. No one can construe 
the lung’s sentences, but it is equally true that no one can mis- 
.undorstund them. The process of thought is indicated if not ex¬ 
pressed by the words, as when Lord Onstlorcagh is said to have 
accused an adversary of pulling out a white pocket-handkerchief 
like a crocodile. With similar indifierence to minute accuracy 
Mr. Thornton relates how alter being herself forced on from 
the island of rrutii, and seeing no other way out of the difficulties. 
Sir John Duckworth took advantage of the first fair wiud to 
retrace his steps through the Sea of Marmora.” The feminine 
pronoun represents the flagship, and the masculine the Admiral. 
The only fault of the narrator is that he tninks in the same 
sentence of both without observing the consequent change of 
^render. An elaborate eulogy on Lord Liverpool is perhaps less 
easily analysed;— 

His Premiership is perforce brought hefore the n»aders of the later pages 
in this bonk, and has no ])lncc here ; but the head of a school in statesrnuii- 
.ship, which Prime Minisier after Priiiic Minister has eliuseii to model itself 
iifion, it proves that the jiossinsion of extraordinary in form at ion, unfailing 
paiicuce, natural kindliness, lUeility of expression both of tongue uiid peu, 
and, above nil, a high rectitude of purpose, iniiy land the possessor on the 
4 iigheBt pinnacle ot fame to which a British sulijcel cau ulluin. 

The Premiership or the head of a school is apparently Iho 

£ roof of Borne propobitioii, whilu Lord Liverpool has'been 
indcd on the highest pinnacle of fame. The Minister hiin- 
eclf would have been satisfied with a humbler position, but 
it is true that in popular estimation he has been underrated. 
He was successively overshadowed by Oustlercagh and (Jau- 
ning; but he must have had a remarkahlo power of con¬ 
ciliation and miiusgemeut, and ou moro than ono occasion he 
ofifered a spirited resistance to the King’s nncroacbmeut. It may 
be worth while to correct au error in the second volume of thu 
JLife of Wilbcrforce which has led to some confusion. Lord 
Aberdeen, in 1856, is said to liavo told the Disliop of Oxford, 
then on a visit at Uaddo, that Ijord Liverpool was greatly over- 
Tatcd.” He proceeds to say, **True, his qualities were rather 
moral than intellectual, yet in difficult times ho kept for years a 
Government together, and brought the country gloriously through 
a terrible war; but ho was strictly fair, just, careful, painstaking, 
And honest.” It is evident that Lord Aberdeen said that Lord 
Liverpool was underrated, and that he proceeded to correct a mis¬ 
taken judgment. Either the reporter of the conversation or the 
printer accidentally reversed his meaning. In a later part of the 
same volume, Lord Aberdeen repeats the some judgment without 
using any ambiguous phrase. 

Notwithstanding his enthusiastic praise of the Minister whom 
Xord Beaconsfield unjustly stigmatized os the arch ModiocriW,” 
Mr. Thornton is the very reverse of an exclusive partisan. The 
twelve or thirteen Foreign Ministers who are the subjects of his 
work excite in succession his gratitude and admiration. In 
several instances he applies to them indiscriminately the old* 
fashioned title of “ our hero.” with an impartiality worthy of a 
Public Orator presenting a natch of eminent persons totheUui- 
-versity for au honorary dopee. Grenville and Fox, Oanning and 
Gostlereagh, Aberdeen and Palmerston, successively provoke in 
him a mild outburst of the/uror bio^aphicuB, which is geneiv 
Ally directed to one object at a time. Even the Mulgraves, 
the Hanrowbys, and the Hawkesburys, whose tenure of the 
Foreign Office has been almost forgotten, are recalled to memory 
hy m sympathizing historian; and, notwithstanding the smile 
whiQh bis zealous sympathy nay provoke, Mr. Thornton is on 
the whole in the right. AU the statesmen whom he com* 

* Fbrttpa SeertUuriae of the yimeteentk Cmtorp |o 1834. By Per^ M. 
ThoratoiL a volt. Lonaon x Alien & Co. xBBi. 


memorates wera anxious to dischayge their duties as they under¬ 
stood them; and oven Fox when he was in office preferred the 
wel&re of the country to the interests of a faction. A few 
months earlier ho bad grudged the admisaion that the advra* 
tages of the battle of Trafalgar compensated for the relief 
which the victory afibrded to Pitt. Even for Georgo IV., tlioagh 
bo was not a Foreign Minister, Mr. Thornton has a good word. 

Whatever may have been the faults and shortcomiogs of 
Qeoige IV., he never, ns a king, neglected public duty.” It is 
perfectly true that “the poisoned pen of faction,” and, it may bo 
added, of cant,’’has not been idle before and since the death of 
this unfortuDiite prince. ’ It is a relief to find ono benevolent 
apologist for George IV., or, indeed, two, for it seems that the 
King’s ** old friend Aldermon Martin took up the cudgels in that 
ioteresting JliUmy of JiriijhtMmntono which bears his name.” 
Mr. Thornton adds that “ the volume should anyhow be read by 
all lovers of history, and of Hrighton in particular.” The classifi¬ 
cation of Brighton as a subdivision of the art or science of history 
is nearly as original as the vindication of George IV.'s character. 
On a very different person, more wholly unconnected with tlio 
Foreign Office, Mr. Thornton goes out of his way to bestow a some¬ 
what surprising eulogy. ’’Ou the whole, the greatest Whig of 
the century, Thomas mbington Macaulay, rivalled Pitt and Fox 
themselves iu foreasic exposition, &c.” The chiterful and indis¬ 
criminate admiration of every eminent person is pleasanter than 
the common propensity to carp and criticize, and perhaps it is 
equally instructive. 

By the accident of remaining in office till 1801, Lord Grcnvillo 
acquires a claim to be included in Mr. Thoriitnn's catalogue. ITo 
judiciously quotes Lord Malmesbury's statement that no other 
Foreign Minister of Lis time was equally independent of his chief 
and hia colleogues; yet the policy of bis administration was attri¬ 
buted both At homo and abroad almost exclusively to the Prime 
Minister. French historians of all shades of opinion, from Louis 
Blanc to Lanfrey, believe that the steady opposition of England tO' 
the French Republic was inspired and maintained by Pitt. 
Grenville owed nis introduction into public life, and Lis appoint- 
raont as Foreign Secretary and leader of the House of Lords, to the 
friendship and confidence of Lis famous kinsman; but after tho 
French war broke' odt be was far rooro earnest in Lis prosecution 
of the struggle than Pitt himself. At the time of tne abortive 
Ghent Conference Pitt wrote to Lord Malmeshur)' that if it came 
to a choice between pence and war ’* either I or Grenville will go 
out, and it will not be I.” In explaining his later financial 
arrangements, Pitt more than once confessed to the House of 
Commons that the long duration of the war had been to 
him a surprise and disappointuient. If he could have foreseen 
the long contimianco ot the necessary efforts, ho would have 
raised a larger propurlion of the necessary funds by taxation, with 
a corresponding diiuiiiuliun in the public debt. After his resig¬ 
nation Pitt approved the Peace of Amiens, notwithstanding 
its unsatisfactory conditions, whilo Lord Grenville censured the 
lamencBH of Addington’s Ciovcrnmeiit, and the extent of tho con- 
ccBRion.s which it made. At the same time Fox declared that lie 
found it difficult not to rejoice iu every triumph acliievcd by 
France and in every mortilication incurred by England. It i.<i 
difficult tv reconcile with his former policy Lord Grenville’s feeble 
re.si8tiiDce to France during his term of ctlice as Prime Minister, 
and his long-continued opposition to the Peninsular War. As 
long as Fox lived, it was perhaps unavoidablo that ho should 
exelmsively control foreign policy; hut Lord Grenville owed no 
allegianco to Lord Iluwick. The tamo abandonment of Con¬ 
tinental independence by tho Ministiy nicknamed ’’All the 
Talents” was suitably rewarded by tho Treaty of Tilsit, and by 
tho French conquest of Spain. It was by no merit of thidrs that 
both transactions w’tire in their ulterior consequences injurious or 
ruinous to Napoleon. A^ liberal subsidy to Alexander before tho 
battles of Eylau and Friedland would have been both politic 
and economical. 'J'here is no question connected with 
tho history of the great war on which more general 
misapprehension prevails than the pecuniary relations of hmgland 
to tne Allies iu successive coalitions. Thu war cost, in 
round numbers, a thousand millions, while tho subsidies amounted 
to fifty millions, or one-twentieth part of the whole. All the great 
Continental battles, any of which might with belter pmoralship 
have overthrown Napoleon, were rendered possible by Englisn 
subsidies. The greatest aebievomeut of Pitt's career was the 
organization in bis last term of office of the great coalition of 
Austria and Russia, which was treacherously and foolishly re¬ 
pudiated by Prussia. When Pitt succeeded A'ddington, Napoleon 
was encamped at Boulogne, and the Continent was at peace. 
Before two years bad passed the fear of invasion of England bad 
finally disappeared, and Napoleon was coinpelli^d to risk his 
Empire in tho struggle whicii was decided at Auslerlitz. The 
Tory Governments which, after a short interval, succeede J, had 
the courage not only to follow the traditions of their master, but 
to prosecute, though with insufficient vigour, the war in the 
Peninsula which sapped the revenues of France. The criticisms 
of the Treaty of Vienna by Lord Grey and hia reduced body of ad- 
herenta were in some respects plausible, and even j ust: bu t Lord Li ver- 
pool, Lord Coatlereagb, and the Duke of Wellington had no means of 
aictating to their powerful allies the conditions of the European 
aettlement. The English Ministers were undoubtedly iuspirod by 
A well-founded dread of revolution and of revived i^'rench 
amMtion; but the Duke of Wellington successfully resisted a 
further ourtailment of French territory on the ground that, with* 
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out Miiously iixipoiriiifi' the power of FraiicOi it would create a 
^’ievanco and a plaueiblo pi’etext for war* The Peace of 
Vienoa, with nil its dofecta, was fully justiCed by its resalte, inas- 
much ns fur nearly hfty yoara it aecurcd the peace of Europo., 
Por aixty-six years it lias not beon followed oy war between 
England nud France, u period which is double the longest inter¬ 
vals of peaco w'hich had occurred for many centuries. It is not 
eurprising that jMetturnich, >vho was more responsible than Oastlo- 
xoagh for tho conduct of the negotiations, should to the end of 
his life have regarded bis own main achievement with unqualified 
complacency. 

The change of tone and temper rather than of policy which 
was introduced iuto the conduct of afiairs by Canning after tho 
death of Lord Londondorrv is gradually losing by ]a}ise of time 
the historical interest which it may once have possessed. By an 
excusable miscalculation of political proportions Uaniiing employed 
n grandiloquence, which was afterwards corrected by experience, 
in boasting of his interference with Peninsular squabbles and of 
his recognition of tho Spanish liepublica in South America. Tho 
new world which ho said that ho had called into existence to 
balance tho old weighs nothing in tho political scale. The Sptuiish 
colonies w'cre decaying before tho separation ; and tho process was 
not iutcrriipled by tho secession. The result is probably duo to tho 
practical elimination of Spanish blood, and to the increase of the 
indigenous race. The survival of tho unlittust in moral and poli¬ 
tical aptitude unfortunately sometimes coincides with tho converse 
results of physical adaptation to soil and climate. In Mr. Oanuing's 
time historical procodonts wore seldom checked by ethnological 
cousidorations. Tho results of tho North American revolt had 
produced a hasty confidence in the progress of emanciiiated 
colonics. It is, after all, possible that the separation of the 
South American colonies from tho mother-country may have been 
innocuous, or in some iustancos brnoiicial. I'iio ^auisK Viceroys 
admiuistered a systoni as corrupt and oppree.sivo ns that of the 
Presidents who have succoedod thorn; and tho romoval of tholormor 
restrictions on trade was a porcopliblo nd vantage. 

It would perhaps have been convenient to close tho 
list of Foreign Secretaries at the death of CaiiniDg or with tho 
formation of tho Duke of Wellington's Administration. Lord 
Aberdeen nnrl Jjoid Palmerston represented two confiictiug 
sysloiuB of policy in a later generation, or, rather, they purswul the 
same objects by opposite nietliods. Tho onimosity which was, as 
tho Life of Wilhei'forve shows, felt by tho loriner colleagues of Sir 
Itohort Peel against ijord Piilinerstou was not exclusively caused 
by his foreign policy ; but they scorn to have attributed 1o 
Palinurstou the war to which, in spite of their feelings and their 
deepest convictions, they had been themselves parties. Their 
weahnesa and their insincerity are curiously illustrated in Sir 
James Graham's conversation with llishop NVilbcrforce. The truth 
is that raluiei.-.t(»u’8 upparontly puguacioua policy coincided 
during his long teiini'o of olllce wiLli llio inainteuanee of peace. 
For 1 ho Crimean war no single sLate.iiiiiu was bo ivsponsiblo as 
Loid Aberdeen. I’orty yeara bcloro he had iiiciiiTed tho ridicule 
of his dlplom.'ilic colli .iguea by contending tlial- it waia dishonuur- 
uhlu to oiler Nupuleuii at Chulillou terms of peace less iidvaiita- 
geouy than ihoi^e which he hud rejected while the allied armies 
were still beyond tho Ithiue. It is unforliimitoly true 
that dipl«)macv, which is the function of Foreign Scerc- 
laries, is almost i<lenlieal with tho nioro or less direct e.\hihi- 
lion of force. It is desirahlu not to cause uunecetwary irritation ; 
but tho friciulship of t»tLer »Slules habitually di'pends on implied 
thre.ats nud pronii.se.^. The position of England at tho ond of tho 
groat W'ar was the fulcnuii on which Bucce.ssivc Ministers rested 
their inlluenc(* ovesr European politics. Lord Palmerston believed 
in the national strength when it had, in comparison with the re¬ 
sources of other Powera, already begun to decline. Lord Beacous- 
lield wdll probably have been the lust English Btutesman w'ho will 
bavo sought to ke(‘p alive tho old tradition. It will perhaps have 
been finally swept away by tho abaiidoumont of tho new Indian 
frontier, and by the capitulation in the Transvaal.% The vast arma¬ 
ments of the Continent have destroyed the ancient balance of power. 
The forty years which intervened between tho fall of Napoleon 
and the Crimean v/or will perhaps be regarded hereafter ns a 
golden age. 


VTRGINIBUS PUEKISQUE.* 

A RECENT writer on Latin literature has observed that the 
Romans in the age of Plautus bad not arrived at the intel¬ 
lectual cuuditiou in which general moralizing on life is found 
agreeable. We are inclined to think that nations as well as indi¬ 
viduals iulereat themselves in this form of literature only at a 
given period. ISnys and unformed races do not care for it; mature 
men and women hnve more or loss outgrown the taste. It is when 
a man wakens to tho perplexities of the world, between eighteen 
find twenty-five, that he speculates on life us a whole. He is 
puzzled with big problems—ho suilei's, perhaps, from WeUtaAmerz, 
Afterwords, when he has real private cares and duties of his own, 
be ceases to vex himself about life, and devotes himself to living. 
It appears to us that EugUsb literature has reached this practical 
btage. We have scarcely any essayists who write about things at 
buge—love, life, death, marriage, idluness, childhood, and so forth. 

* Virjfinibuf Pueritgue t and other Pupora, By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
London: 0 . Kegnn l^aul & Co. 2881. 


A. K. H. B. has been left by the death of Itfr.^EmTrsill ahnqfit 
alone in the field. We do not ^< 6 vea’' Mr. Louis ^tevenm, as 
his countrymen say, to A. K. H. B<, or to the late Mr. Fnswell. 
He at least is not a Montaigne ^ He do« not repeat the 

commonplaces, or appeal to the sympathies of middloHigea trader 
men and people in businoBS. But his topics are those of all the 
old essayists—the wide, almost limitleBB topics which arenagrlected 
by a generation that has little care for g^oral reflection, put is 
anxious to make special points in particular bran^es of hiatorvy 
literature, and science. Mr. Stevenson's interest in human life la 
absolutely untouched by any care as to bow that life came to be 
organized and evolved. He tokos it as be finds it. 

A brief dedicatory letter explains very clearly the nature of Mr. 
Stevenson’s aim. He had meant, he says, to be tho advocatui 
juventulia, ** to state temperately the beliefs of youth as opp^d 
to the contentions of age,” tnd to produce a volume that might 
be called “Life at Twenty-five.” But Mr. Stevenson says he 
found it impossible to remmn fixed at twenty-five, and ho declares 
that “ tho shadows of the prisou-houso ” lie on part of his essays. 
Wo scarcely agree with him in this estimate. The essays are 
those of an exceedingly clever man, who knows uncommonly 
little about the “ prlHon-house ” and its shadows. Mr. Stevenson 
complains that he cannot be a Socialist any longer. Except for t^t 
important loss to tho revolutionary party, we fail to see any sign 
that his essays are either those of an old or a world-weai^ man. 
Ho need not try to fancy that, like the father of Aucossin m the 
story, il a sons tens trepaaad. Only a man still young at heart 
will so resolutely disdain Sidney Smith's advice to “ take 
abort views.” Only a young man will bo as sud as night, 
or ns Mr. Stevenson now and then. Older people take shorter 
views. They don't look on uiarriagu, for example, as a 
stage BO very near death and dissolution. A certain laird, who 
was “ unco wustefu’ in wives,” as the parish sexton said, 
was married five times. Even at his fifth ventuiu, we ore sure 
that he did not say, with Mr. Stevenson, “ Times are changed 
with him wdio manies; there are no more by-paths where you 
may innocently linger; but tho road lies long and straight and 
dusty to the grave.” Mr. Stevenson declares, as the last result of 
bis philosophic contemplations, that “ it is good to have been young 
in youth, and, as years go on, to grow older.” This might be 
disputed. It is good not to dress like a younger man, nor to 
cultivate his line swagger. It is good to feel that “ we may all 
be misttikeu, even tho youngest of us.” But surely a great deal of 
youth may bo preserved, e.specially by people who find tlteir young 
tastes cleave to them still. Many elders are young at Lord's, or 
on tho moors, or the links; nud Mr. Bright is much mure than a 
boy again besido a salmon river. 

it is a duly to remonstrate with HFr. Stevenson on^ bis 
molancholy assumption of middle ngc. As far os his published 
works bliow, he is still, to use an American idiom, “ just as young 
as ho can live.” ITis very stylo is young, and not without a 
certain quipsomoncss. It is Ins own style, but boro and there in 
the tissue one discerns a thread of Thackeray, of Carlyle even, of 
Euierbun, of the great English essa}lstB of the 6 ighte(‘nth century, 
or of old ;iud quainter EiiLdish. Il is n very personal style, and, 
if wo are to hiuLii fault and hesitate di.dike, now and then somo- 
wL/ii loo oxclunmtory, and too apt to ncklross the reader with a 
fniailiurity which nil readers do not equally admire. For this 
i\']i.soii, and still more because, as we ha ve said, the world is too 
old to care for general talk about life, Mr. SLovensou's essays aro 
not every one's book. People orii certain to liko it very much in¬ 
deed, or to bo indilForent to it and even repelled by it. In Mr. 
Stevenson's charming books of sentimental and humorous travel, 
the Inlaikd Voyage and the Traveh with a Doiikey, tho landscape 
was always with us. If wo tired of the talk of our companion 
(which, for our part, we never did), the hills, and swift rivers, and 
forests of chestnut-trees were there to admire. In these essays of 
course wo have Mr. Stevenson without his environment of land- 
scapo. How much or how little any reader will appreciate his 
discourse is a matter of individual taste and habit of mind. For 
our own part, wo have always heard him gladly, and generally 
difierod from him exceedingly. “ These notes, if they amuse the 
reader at all,” says the author, “ will probably amuse him more 
when he difi'ers than when he agrees with them; at least they 
will do no harm, for nobody will take my advice.” ^ Yes, in spite 
of Mr. Stevenson's deliberate counsel, ladies will still marry men 
who do not smoke and brides will bo won even by total 
abstainers. 

But lot 118 ex^ino Mr. Stevenson's theory of life, as be enter¬ 
tained it in his salad days. Eoraaez Vinfdnie, he cried; and 

linfdmef in Mr. Stevenson's eyes, was “ the lofamouB Budgett ”_ 

that is, Mr. Samuel Budgett, tho. Successful Merchant. Mr. Sto- 
venaoD is irreconcilable to a world of commerce and “ business 
habits,” a life in which men go to offices. Every man in Edin¬ 
burgh fwhero we learn that Mr. Stevenson has resided, if not 
“ lived '*) does go to an office of one sort or another. Of these 
perrons Mr. Stevenson speaks with a bitterness almost akin to the 
spirit of persecution. He.draws what ho obvioudy thinks a 
terrible picture of a busy person compelled, to be id l e 3— 

It is no gooa speaking to such folk: tlioy caanot be idle, Uieir nature 
IS not generous enough; and they pawi those hours in a sort- of ooiita. 
which ore not dedicated to furious moiling in ^ gold-mill. Whsh they 
do not ^ttire to g^> to the offloe,'whsn teey are not hungiy and have 
no mind to drink, the whole breathing world'^iS a blank te if 

they have to wait an hour nr sd fitr a trains fUl Into a stupid 
tr^ with their eyes open. -Ta seethem»yett would sanpoae there 
nothing to look at ond no one to speak with 1 you wonld imagine thay 
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were paral^'zed or alienated t and yot very possibly they are hard workers 
in th«r own way, and have good eyesight for a flaw in a deed or a turn of 
the market. They have been to school and colleice, but all the time they 
had their eye on the medal t they have gone about in the world and mixed 
with clevor people, but all the time they vrnro thinking of tlieir own 
aflairs. As u a man's soul were not too 8111.111 lo begin with, they have 
dwarfed and narrowed theirs by n life of nil work and no play ; until 
hero they are at forty, witli a listless attention, u mind vacant of all 
material of amusement, and not one iliougbt to rub against anotiior, 
wliilo they wait for tbe train. Before he was breeched, ho might havo 
clambered on the boxes; when lie was tw<-nty, lio would have 
stared at tlie girls; but now the (ipe is smoked out, the snnrr-box onipty, 
and my gentleman sits bolt npriglit upon a bporh, with luiuontablu eyes. 
’I'his does not appeal to mo os being Suueeas in l.ifu. 

This is a painiiil sketch of failure, hut arc industriouM people really 
au forlornP We havo never met with any such, except in Mr. 
Henry Jnmos’s little tale, the Pension Seaurepas^ wliero there is a 
New Yorker as miserable, out of his counting-house, as the de¬ 
plorable creature of Mr. Stevenson's imagination. A regular man 
of business would hurry off and “ do ” the town, or ho would iii- 
atruct himself with the conversation of the truflic ruaii.'igor, or he 
would read the city articles in all the papers, or lie would write 
letters in the waiting-room. We diflbr as much from Mr. Steven¬ 
son about the value of life. Indeed, he is not consistent,—not that 
that charge will distrc.sshim much,—with himself. This is the con¬ 
clusion of his whole philo.sophy—“ lo travel honefully is a Letter 
thing than to arrive, and the true success is to labour.’' That i.s 
to say, life is worth living for living’s sake, for the sake of consci¬ 
ousness of eflbrt and of experience. Yet Mr. Stovon.son, in a 
charming essay colled Tiiple.v,” denies that wo can love 

life, deGned ns a “ permanent possibility of sensation.” The lan¬ 
guage is that of the schools since Mr. Miir.s date ; but the mean¬ 
ing is Mr. Stevenson’s own meaning. Wo nro iit.tacLed to lil’o, 
because it is always calling on us for exertion, and presenting to 
us spectacles of interest; in fact, because it offers a ponuaiient 
possibility of sensation, action, and emotion. All philo8opher.s, 
including Aristotle and Mr. Stevenson, are pretty well agreed 
about that inattcT. The difference i.s only in language. It is tlie 
fUfpyeia wo all enro for ; hut then Mr. Stovmsi.n comes in with 
his diil’ereiice. JJo wants, or teems to waul, this cons(*ionHiies.s of 
the various world, and of our active and passixo shnro in it, to be 
enjoyed, not in tbe “perfect life,” but in tno hfo Nolieuiian. We 
are obliged to nso that detestabio -word. Ili.s youthful conception 
of existence is that of u hcallliy and reflective nomad who walks 
in the ways of Lis heart and the sight of hi.s eyes. Thus ho 
writes;— 

To reekon clangers too cniimi'.ly, to luiirkeii loo intently to the tlircaL 
that, runs ihrough nil the winning iiiusie ol’ the wnvM, to hold hju-l. Ilie 
li.iml iVom the rose bi'c‘!iu‘<(‘of the thorn, and from Jif«* bf^ejinso oT di-ith ; 
this it is to be nfniid of Pan. Highly respectable ritizens who flee lile’.s 
pleasnrcH and rcMponsibilities nnd keep, with upright h:u, upon theinidxviiy 
of ctistoin, avoiding the right hand and the liil't, the ccstiLsies and tlu- 
agonies, how Burprised they would bo if they could hear lludr altitude 
niytliologicnlly c.'tpivssed, and knew thr*uviclvc 3 ns tnotli-chattering one^, 
who flw from Niiluro heuause they four the hand of Nutiirc’s tiod ! Shrilly 
sound Pan’s pipes ; and bchc>hl the hanker insointly concealed in thu liank 
parlour! Por to distrust ono's impulHcs is to he recreant to J'nn. 

The old to.aat wished “ succo.ss to our incliuntioiis, provided they 
are virtuous.” Mr. Stovoiison has no such cautious distrust of Jiis 
impulses. He, at least, is not “ Pan's dastard.” Mr. Mux Miillor 
has discovoTod that ran was really “a purifying or sweeping 
wind,’' which dona not absolutely account for the god’s goat’^-fect, 
nor for his singular, nnd csvou scandalous, rcli.anco on the excellence 
of his own impulses. But Mr. Steven sun doo.s not appear to take 
Mr. Muller’s view of Pan. Perhaps yours, which tiiko away the 
philosophic mind, will also lead him to doubt tbe wJ.Mloni of 
being a creature of impulse. Meanwhile, this conGdence in 
impulse, this nomadic habit, thisfamiliaricy with .solitude and with 
nature, nmko a great part of the singularity and of the charm of 
his work. If ho were not so much a disciplo of Thorcuu, ho 
would ho much more like a disciplo of Henry Alurgcr, for which it 
would he a great error to mistake him. 

Wc have said so much of Mr. Stevenson’s philosophy of life 
that we have no room for his theory of lovo and marriage. He 
is almost inclined to doubt whether Scott was ever in lovo. One 
or two short passages of autobiography in Lockhart, scraps 
written early and late in life, eeem to us to make the nflirmulive 
answer a matter of certainty. Scott’s heart was less “ prettily 
mended again ” than he himself declared, and the crack rings 
audibly enough in his poetry nnd prose. 

Perhaps the best of Mr. Stevonsuu'a essays are the excellent 
and most spirited paper on “ English Admirals ” and the singular 
viuon of approaching death, styled Ordered South.” From this 
we quoto au example of Mr. Stevenson’s touch, when ho deals 
with landscape, the landscape of Southern France:— 

Or it may be something even slighter: as when the opulence of the 
Sunshine, which somehow geta lost nnd fuila to produce its efl'ect on the 
large scale, is huddenly reviulcd to him bj' the chance isolntiim—ns ho 
changes ihti position of his sunshade—of a yard or two of roadway with 
its stones and weeds. And then, there is no mid to the inflnitc variety of 
the olivc-vards themselves. Kveii the colour is indeterminate and con- 
tinnoJly shiltlug : now you would say it xvas green, now gny, noxv blue ; 
now t.rue stands sbovu ircu, like ** cli>ud ou cloud,” massed Into lilmy in¬ 
distinctness ; and now, at tlio wind’s will, the whole sea of foliage is 
shaken and broken np with little momentary silverings and shadows. 
But evmry one sees the world in his own way. To romo the glad moment 
may havo arrived on other provocations; snd their roirollection may lie 
most viv:il of the stately gait of women carrying burthens on their 
heads ; of tropical olfects, with caues and naked rock and sunlight ; of 
the relief of cypresses; of the troubled, busy-looking groups of suii-pines, 
that seem oiwsys os if they were being wielded nnd swept together by 


a whirlwind j of the air coming, laden with virginal perfumes, oyer the 
myrtles and tlie scented uiiderwiHidt of the empurpled hills standing up, 
solemn and sharp, out of the green-gold air of the cast at evening. 

The very great interest of a paper on “ Raeburn's Portraits ” uay^ 
perhaps, be most felt by Scotchmeo, hut should be apparent and 
attractive to all readers. The Essay on Childhood is full of 
sympathy and observation. Indi'ed, th^re is no paper in this little 
collection but is sure of its readers, none that can fail to give a 
novel and exciting pleasure when the right man or woman opens 
the book in the right mood and the right hour. Hut we admit 
that this harmony of niuiueut uiul mooil are neccswiry, nnd that 
Mr. Htcveimen’a book is not one for every sludeut uiid every con¬ 
dition of feeling. 


FKOM F.XTLK.* 

r|"HTE jaded voluptuary in novel-rending may po.Ksibly cavil at 
-i the construction of "Mr. Piivii’s latest, work of lid ion on the 
ground that, to his experienced cyo the sia’i'cL which runs through 
the book is rovealed, or at loast .«.iiggi*sti;(l, i’or ivaaona ill which 
Ins cuniidenco is nt'vor Hubsequenlly sliakcn, ns early an the forty- 
iirst pago of the first of three volumes. But perhaps neither Mr. 
Payn nor any other prolific novel-writer can be expi'ctcJ to write 
for old bands at novol-rcading only, and ho would bo n very cap¬ 
tious old hand who was not amply conipeusuted for any feeling of 
satiety suggested by his early penetration into the plot by the 
moriu which one has learnt always to expect in Mr. I'uyu’a work. 
The lending idea of Pruni Exile i.s founded on the many coses of 
personation, in the latest of which a kind of languid interest was 
tiv' ' ther day revived, and of one of the most daring and successful 
oi ’i^ iiich Vidonq was the hero. This celebrated thief, and sub- 
Hccpieutly thiel-ttilicr, has recorded in his uieinoir.s how one of bis 
mo.sL audacious and brilliaut escapes from prisoji was due, so faros 
the duration of its 8ucce.s3 went, to lii.s having picked up enough of 
a follow-prisouer’s private Jiistory to enabln him, with the 
aid of the histrionic power lie pus.>essed, to pns.s him.sclf off ns tho 
returned son of nti old couple upon whom ho had never set 
eyes before, but whoiwelcomed him “ with ell'usiou.’’ Tho task 
undertaken by, wo must not say tlio Ikto, but the principal 
liguro of Mr. Payii's From Exiloj is le.ss diilicult than \'iclucq*s, 
and its undertaker’a talents are by no mo-anH Cfiual to those of tho 
inventor of tho police de siircte : but, while Mr. Payn’s story is a 
good deal longer than Vidocq’s, it is ouly fair to say that, even if 
the secret is guesserl at tho point above referred to, the interest of 
lh(^ book can never be s.'iid to flag. There are many difiicultiea in 
the way of the imposture being detected by those personages of thw 
story to whose iuterust it chiefly is that it should bo di.scovcred ; 
and, in tho managcineni of the overcoming of tliese, as well as in 
several more or less suberdluale episodes, Mr. I'nYii's technical 
skill in exciting and piispiuidiiig his readers’ iulere.4t linds plenty 
of pl.'iy. Kor can any onn complain that there is any want of 
incident iti the \olumes; indcf'd, the catastrophe which opens ibo 
way to everybody, except the villain, being happy ovc‘r tiiU'.rwards 
is ns Bonsntional us can be desired by tbe gvoedi«‘.st devourer of 
novels of the school indicated by llio epithet just Used. 

Tho novel opens with a freshly enough chosen place and inci¬ 
dent :—“ On a rock, rising sheer from the purple deeps of the mid- 
Pacitic,stands a man beneath a lliigstair from which laislly droops 
the British Union dnek.” tiilcnco and solitude are iircnmd him, 
and, us he stands with his eye.s fixed on the horizon, he is 
ns nintioiili-vs an a .statue, nnd as <lumb. A srailjitor would Ii.nvi* bopn glad 
of milIi 11 model, though i>or«'haiic-i' lu* would have atJiird him dilleruutly. 
Ho I.s in an LCitglish .sailor's dress, h) far as he eiiu he s.iul lu bu dru.ssod at 
all—tliiit I.s, ho has blue trousers, fusteiicd by a belt around his waist; but 
the cloth is in rags, and tho lent her is worn thin, and hiis Just all truco of 
its original colour. He h.iR a snow-white hhirt, nf>t uuule of linen, liow- 
ever, hut of some .soft ntid pulpy siibstanei<—the bark of Hus p:iper mulberry 
tree, macerated in a ruiiuir.g stroani, aud beaten out. hko gold h-af, by » 
wooden mallet. Hi.s headgear is a largo leaf of iimiiy culour.s, which nut 
only bhiehls hi.s face from the tiopical sun, but Iruils’hehiud hi.i back ILko 
a dustiiiun’s cup ; and yet his face, naturally swarthy, ha.s becoino tnnuoil 
almost to coppL-r-coloiir by the suii-rax'^a of a clime xxh'cre it is .seldom cooler 
(save in storm times) than Kngland's June, though rarely wuriucr than 
its .filly. 

Further than thi.<4, the out-of-door life and enforced temperanca 
of ten years spent on what scums ii desert island, have 
tended tu foster the natural, if somewhat fierce, handsomeness of 
this young fellow, who “ has no expectations, and yet it is plain he 
has placed himself on that coign of vantage beueath tbo British 
flag, with some idea of seeing or being seen by some 
one. . . . But for tbe brightness of his eyes, and a 

certain passionate look in them, which pu'/./dcs" you, you 
would say his expression was indiib'Tcnt.” His expression 
suddenly changes, however, as a speck of white on tho hori¬ 
zon catches his cyo, and, with a face instinct with hope and fear, 
he catches up a telescope and inalccH out that what he bus seen is 
a ship bearing tbe British flag. 'J’hen he hositaloa for a time be¬ 
tween conflicting emotiuus, tuid then flinging thu Ude.4copu down, 
he rushes down hill to a wooden cabin, whuio, bin sting open ii 
sca-cbest, be drags two little packets from the boilum of it.^ 
Having done this, ho climbs down tbo shc^ ■* of a cliff 
with startling rapidity, and leaping into n snik . oe, paddles 
out into the open sea already fomniog ^^itJl tlio coming 
storm* After some two hours’ struggle, liu conic.s so near the 

/rum Krde. By Janies Paim, Author of “Jly Vroxy." Lfanion : 
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*sbip that thooe on board am him, and m ''he deftly glides 
up a snow mountain into a dark green valley, under her quarter, a 
rope is thrown to him by which he (wings himself on l^nrd; at 
the same time spuming with his feet the little bark of safety that 
is no longer necessary to him, and which proceeds bottom up¬ 
wards, like a largish turtle, on its road to ruin.” In answer to 
the questions of the second lieuteuant, the new comer announces 
liint his name is Frank Wylder, that he comes “ from yonder 
rock, called Ornglands Isle, on which you will go to pieces on the 
reef within half an hour, if you keep on ^our present course." 
rrcsently the first lieutenant, in conversation with tho second, 
enys, on hearing of the new arrivars name, " Wylder, Wylder 1 
I’.nd shinwreclicd ! That is really very curious.^ I know a VVylder 
in Ouuinerlaud who dijjappeared from bis family about ten vears 
ngo, and wns supposed to iiave been lost at sea *, that is, 1 know 
his father." 

*• Wns lie n Uncle iiiun ? ” inquired Lennox, innocently. 

** What nonsense you talk. He wna n Ciimbcrlund squire, of consider- 
nUe firo|icrty, thoiit;)i, to lie sure, he was sw'artlty.’* 

1 hliould think his wife must hai'e been swarlh}', too, if this is their 
diflspijrig. lie is not like n nigger, however, for liis hiiir hangs down his 
bnck like n girl’s, except that thcru is little doiiht of its being his own." 

•• 1 am certainly etirioua to sec him," mused (irnnt. 

**] rccalt the aiory now quite distinctly, llo quarrelled with his father, 
Ernivt Wylder, of Oaglands." 

** Cruglands," interrupted tho other, ** wliy that is the name of his island, 
lie cnllcd it Cruglamls Isle." 

**Tbcn that cannot be a mere coincidence," ejaculated the first lieutenant, 
••hut T'riink Wylder it must he.” 

•• Now you mention it, he did till me his name wns rrank.” 

••Wull, ’poll my Jil'e, it’s most extrnordinnr)observed Grant, reflec¬ 
tively, ** to think that we alioiild have been drawn out of our course, 
parently all for nothing, amt, ^ightlng that solitary rock, have been the 
means of rescuing this unha]ipy man irotn wliut would probably have been 
a lilt-long exile. If there bo such a thing os a special rrovideiicu, this 
surety looka like it." 

*'it Won't look Jiko it, however, to the younger brother, who is calcu¬ 
lating on the. sucees^l■'n in tliu iiiuiiiiiiiiie," reiimrked Lennox. 

At about this poiut Wylder iiimself uppenrs, nnd in the course 
of the conversiition whieli IoHot.-h umLes what will slrilie the prac¬ 
tical novel-reader na a snniewhat curious slip. Having given humo 
account of his shipwreck on Oraglauds Islo—so called, as Grant 
had guessed, after bis old home— Tie finishes by saying that he has 
lived alone on it for ten vears. To this Grant replies that he could 
have sworn that after Wylder came on board he saw through his 
p'laas the ting lowered that was flying above the ruck; " indeed, 
it seemed to mo ns though there was signalling with it.” Wylder 
replies, smiling, tliat there can hardlv have been any attempt at 
aignalliog, although ihu flag may have been lowered. ** When 1 said 
1 was alone, I should have explained that what 1 meant was, that I 
liad no European companion. I found somo natives on tho island, 
who, upon the whole, have treated mo kindly. They have no love 
for strangers, however, and were certainly Tor from wishing to at¬ 
tract your attention." 

In the next and third chapter wo are introduced to a skating 
party taking place on Crngland Mere, nnd make the acquaintance 
of two very attractive girls—Grace Wyldor, cousin of the missing 
Frank, and Helen Turton, her friend. iSomowhat d jnopot da 
hotteSf wo learn some significant facts in tho course of their con- 
'voreation—that a certain liicbard Kideoiit used to bo the constant 
sporting companion of the missing Frank; that the said Hideout 
was concerned in a murderous poaching ailray, for which he would 
have had to stand his trial but for the suppo^ed fact of his being 
drowned in the Mere; and that this supposition was never verified 
by the finding of his body. In subsequent chapters we learn that 
the present Squire of Craglands, Frauk's uncle, has " had losses "; 
and we are also told of the circumstances of Frank's disappearance, 
and bow, anaongst other things, the beautiful and noble Margaret 
Heil, to whom he had been betrothed, found out, too late, that the 
tales of his vulgar vices were untrue; and that it was not be, but 
Bideout, who, not without reason, boro a certain resemblance to 
him, that had been seen in suspicious situations. Then comes the 
news of Frank’s discovery on tho desert islondy and shortly 
afterwards appears Frank himself. The first people who 
sneet him are Grace Wvlder and Helen Turton, who are, 
like the reader, struck by various oddities of sneech and 
manners in the young man, but are ready to set tnom down 
to his long residence on his desert island. Here, of course, 
with the reception of Frank by the Squire, with the words, " -•Let 
him come in, Jennie. Get him somclhing to eat and drink, and 
—added he to himself as ho led tho way indoors, * 1 wish to 
Heaven it would poison him,’ " begins that interest which, ris we 
have before said, is kept up without flagging to the end of the 
book. We do not intend to indicate the nature of the sur¬ 
prises which are in store even for the reader who has, or 
thinks be has, foreseen what will be the end of the complication; 
find we may end as we began our notice of an exciting book 
by calling attention to the undiminished liveliness of Mr. Faya's 
style. _ 


WHAT IS A CAT?* 

T his is the question which Mr. Mivnrt propound! at the out¬ 
set of bis tivtttiso, and the answer occupies 557 closely- 
printed pages. As Bishop Berkeley began to write on the virtues of 
Tar- Water, and ended with a proof of the,existence of the Trinity, 
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•0 Mr. Hivart rises from minute investigations of the organie 
structure of the cat's body to disquisitions on its psychology, and 
then, after passing in review all cats, known and unknown—a vast 
procession headed by our own familiar " Thomas," and terminated 
by strange creatures from geological strata, whose forms can only 
be guessed at from fragments, a tooth here, and a claw there-«-he 
dons the garb of a polemical divine, and vindicates for Divine 
agency a distinct share in the origin of every species. We re¬ 
member in the days of our youth cortnin tortuous problems in 
arithmetic, wherein a countryman, on being asked bow many eggs 
bu bad in his basket, replied iu an evasive fashion that this need^ 
the application of several rulen to unravel it. How we used to 
wish that bia answer had been more straightforward! Somw 
such fooling camo over us, we own, as we read Mr. Mivart’s 
ponderous volume; and the more wo think it over, the more 
convinced we are that it would have been much more eflective 
had it been shorter. The hnlf is often much better than 
the whole, if nuiburs would only think so. Mr. Mivart's main 
intention is excellent, as set torth in his preface. He has 
proposed to himself to select some living organism, the de- 
[iuription of which should serve as "an introduction to the 
natural history of tho whole group of hach-boned animalt ” (the 
italics are his, not ours), the subject being treated with the 
sauio minuteness of detail that has hitherto Men bestowed upon 
the human species alone. For this purpose he had to choose oe- 
twi-on one 01 the lowest and simplest or one of the highest and 
most complex of liying creatures. There is much to m said in 
favour of each of these courses. As the greater includes the less, 
it is easier to proceed in n descending scale; and as the nomen¬ 
clature of the diflerent parts of all " back-boned animals," to adopt 
Mr. Mivart’s phraseology, has been fixed by that of mao so immu¬ 
tably that there seems to be no hope of changing it, there is a 
cerUin convenience in mastering it once for all, before the student 
proceeds to study birds, reptiles, or fishes. On the other hand, the 
said nomenclatui'o is, uofortuontely, not a philosophical one. It 
w.a8 first adopted when the anatomy of any other creature was not 
thought worthy of investigation. It is based on resemblances, 
real or fancied; on relations that are found in roan only; or ou 
tho discoveries of particular observers. In consequence, when 
npplieri to other organisms, it is often unmeaning or misleading; 
and some of the ablest of Gorman anatomists Lave found it neces¬ 
sary to begin their researches with a lower and more generalized 
form, and to propose an entirely new nomenclature for tiie difTe- 
reiit parts. We rather regret that Mr. Mivart did not 
select the first of the two courses mentioned above, and 
work out the anatomy and life-history of some lower form with 
the same ability and industry (though lot us hope not with th» 
same prolixity^ that he has brought to bear upon *' the harmless 
necessary cat.’’ Such a treatise, if well done, might become the 
starting-point of a new system of biology, which would in time, 
as other monographs were written, include all the higher forms, 
with the exception of Man. As the human body is studied fur 
practical purposes, and not for the extension of senence, no incon¬ 
venience would be caused by leaving the description of it as it is 
at present, with a set of designations devised without reference to 
the existence of any other mammal. Mr. Mivart, however, has 
determined otherwise; and, having come to this decision, it ia 
obvious that no animal would suit his purpose so well as the cat, 
being so well known, so readily occessiole, and " the most highly- 
developed type of carnivorous mammalian life." It is not the first 
time that it has been used for this purpose. Nearly forty years 
ago M. Straus-Burckheim published an elaborate and exhaustive 
monograph on its osteology and myology, with excellent plates, as 
" type des mammif6res en gi6ndral, et des carnivores en parti- 
cufier "; and in his introduction he traverses much of the ground 
covered by Mr. Mivart. Strange to sa^, we can find no reference- 
to this book, either in his text or in lus notes, though it is quite 
inconceivable that ho should not have read it. 

Mr. Mivart begins with a short introduction, in which, firstly, 
bo diBCUBses very briefly the orinn of our domestic cat. We wish 
that this part of the liMk could have been lon^r. It is a very 
interesting subject, and would well bear going into with minute¬ 
ness of detail. His conclusion—the reasons fur which he does not 
give—ia that our cat came to us from the East, and " is probably 
a descendant of the old domestic cat of Egypt." Dismissing in 
a sentence the theory of Professor RoUeston that the domestic cat 
of the Greeks was the white-breasted marten, he proceeds to 
enamerate the existing breeds of cats, amongst which it appears 
that ^ere is one in South America that does not " miaul," or, a» 
Mr. Mivart politely puts it, "give forth cries like those by which 
our own cats are wont to give expression to their emotional 
sensibility." We devoutly echo his wish that this delightful 
novelty could be introduced into this country. In tho next plBto« 
we come to the order to he observed in the bulk of the treatise. 
Here Mr. Mivart pauses, to lay down the position that, in order to 
he able to give a correct answer to the question." What is a oatP " 
we must " know both the main facts as to Hie animal con¬ 
sidered in itself absolutelv, and the varions leading relations 
in which it stands to all other creatures"; or, os he ex¬ 
plains a little further on, its anatomical structure, which includes,, 
according to him, not merely the form, relations, and functions of 
the organs, but the activity of the animal as a whole, which ho 
terms " the phyeidlogy of the individml or J^yeholoyy” ^the italics 
are his), its Itexieologyf and its fh^ogeny; and further stUl, we 
are invited to compare the cat with all other living creatures. 
This is a formidable programme, and the strange words in which 
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it £• s«t forth tnil thoir nore) lenrth aloofir and rattle their six 
^Uahlee in a fashion that may well appal the etooteet adrooate of 
traneoendental anatomy. On closer investigation it appears that 
the oat’s ** Hexicology^ meaais the study of the cat’s ** relatione to 
time» space, physical forces, other orgauisms, and to surrounding 
conditions merally " ^ and the cat’s “ Phylogeny,” the tracing 
out its pronahle pedigree. Seriously, hovrever, we think that a 
very gr^t deal of this is superfluous. These qiipstiona are of 
the highest importance and interest; but such a return to 
flrst ptincipleB is surely out of place in the present treatise \ 
M, indeed, is much of the nreliuiiiiary part of the nnatouiical 
investigations, where the cneiiiical constituents of bone, and 
the histology of such common 8iil)atiince8 as cartilage, connective 
tissue, and the like, are described and figured. In Moore’s 
Laila Hookh the learned Fadladeen proposed to begin his criti¬ 
cism on “The Veiled Prophet” by taking a review of all the 
stories that had ever been written. We nil laugh at such a pro¬ 
posal ; but really the attempt here made amounts to much the 
■same thing. Moreover, if every time that nn anatomical mono¬ 
graph is written it is to include all those subjects which 
nowadays can be found treated of exhaustively in plenty 
of accessible books, wo hardiy like to think of tho number 
or the weight of the volumes that will cucumber our 
shelves. Original research is a very desirable thing; but surely 
the iteration of, truths that have been stated over and over again 
falls into the category of vuin repetition. The eight chapters 
(iii.-x.), however, wliich contain the description of the cat’s 
skeleton, muscles, alimentary system, circulntiun, respiration, 
organs of secretion, nervous system and organs of S(mse, and 
development, am very good; and if anybody will take tho trouble 
to get a cat's skeleton, and then a cat’s body, and w'ork through 
the descriptions carefully for hiuiself, wo can assure him that he 
will find tliat he has acquired much sound knowledge on tho 
normal structure of mammalian osteology and visceral anatomy. 

’1‘he chapters whoso coutents we have thus brielly nionlioued 
terminate at p. 364, and then the portion of tho work begins to 
which the rest is merely introductory, and for tiio sake of wiiich 
we suspect that it wastvritten. Tho author’s previous works have 
taught US his peculiar views on the theory of ovolution, and in 
this monograph he finds a fresh opportunity of stating and on- 
forcing them. The chapters we Lave now to notice nre headed 
“ Tho Psycliology of tho Cat”; Dillorent Kinds of Cats”; “Tho 
Gat’s I’liLce in Nature”; “The Cat’s llexicologyand “The 
, PedigToo and Origin of the Cat.” Wo give their titles in the 
order in which they occur, but it will be most convenient to notice 
them in a rather ditlerent sequence. Under*'Jlillereut Kinds of 
Cats ” wo have a list of the sjx'ciesof living cats—fifty in number - 
which tho author is disposed to accept, accompanied by a sliort 
discriplion of each, ami illustrated by numerous figures of tbe 
animals and their skulls. This piiniueraliou is siieeeeded by a 
brief account of extinct cals and catlike animula, which, we are 
sorry to ssy, disappoints us greatly. Wo have already staled our 
opinion tlial iufurmntiou of this sort should bo sought for in somo 
of tbo ordinary text-ljooks; but, putting that objection iiaide for a 
moment, wo Venture to liud fault with the execution of this 
section. It is so much compressed that beginners will be simply 
In^wiidered; while ndvanciid students, though grateful for the 
ziumorous references contaiui d in the notes, will feel the want 
of fuller descriptions and more numerous illustrations. This I 
chapter is succecaled by that headed “ Tho Cat’s Plnco in Nature.” 
In this tho author contrajits the cot with, firstly, “ creatures that 
are devoid of life,” by which unusual expression the “ mass of 
non-living, inorganic things” is ninanl; and next passes on to 
invertebrates, the review of winch he concludes as follows: 
“Inasmuch, then, as the cat is a back-boned animal, it may bi' 
said to differ from tho whole of tho invertebrnta in the Allow¬ 
ing points;” and so on through fishes, reptiles, birds, and tho 
lower orders of mammals, each section being dismissed with 
the formula of which one example has been cited above. By 
this means the cat is carried upwards stage by stage, as 
though the author were ascending a long staircase, and shouting 
in triumph as each landing was gained, till, at the top of the 
last flight, he proclaims it to he “ a member of tho typical genus 
of the typical family of carnivorous placental mammals—mnmmalH 
being the suck-giving, tiod-brniued class of back-boned animals ” 1 
No doubt Mr. Mivart has written this portentous sontonco from 
« wish to avoid the obscurity of long words derived from a dead 
language; but wo submit tlmt “ tied-brainod ” is quite as dilllcult 
of comprehension as the usual “ rygeiicephalous. We have no 
•pace to do more than allude to the clnipter on “ llexicology,” 
which is mainly devoted to geographical distribution, and is very 
interesting: or to that portion of the last chapter wherein a 
genealoncol tree of the cat from its roost renioto ancestors is con- 
etructeo. We have a few words, however, to say on tbe cat’s 
psychology, and on the concludicg sections of tbo lost chapter, in 
which the tlieory of evolution is treated. Thetorm “ psychology," 
as we explained above, is held by our author to embrace not 
merely tbe cut-mind, but “ all tho vital activities, of whatsoever 
kind, of which tho oat or any other animal is capable. Mr. 
Mivart begins by citing soveral interesting illustrations of the in¬ 
telligence, the aiTectiuo, and the instinct of cats. X^o these we con 
add a curious instance of charity on the part of a cat which came 
under our own observation. A much-petted domestic cat had a 
saucer of oream regularly set for her in the verandah of a conutiw 
bouse. One day, when there was more than she wanted for herseli*, 
dhe went out into the garden and broua-ht in a haK-starved ' 


kitten, a stranger to the house, to ebere her meel; end wlule it 
lapped the cream she sat bj and protected it from tbe dogs, 
who viewed its presence ^th much jeelouey. We onoe sew e 
dog do nearly the same thing. MiC Mivart deniee that enimele 
have language to express their thoughts. Perhaps not, as we 
understand the word; but they eert«*iDly have some means of com¬ 
municating their ideas to each other. We think that Mr. Mivart 
errs in comparing cats with man at his best. Degraded forme of 
tho human species could be found, we imagine, whose habitB were 
not mcro elevated and far less cleanly than those of eats; while 
their power of communicating their ideas, such as they are, to 
each other would be quite as UDiutelligible to ourselves. Mr. 
Mivart next sets forth his own moaning of the word “ psyche,”or 
“ soul,” by which we are to understand “ the living principle of 
individuation,” or, as ho says in another place, “a power, or poliur 
force, which is immanent in each living body, or, rather, which is 
that body living.” In this there is nothing very diflerent from the 
conception of life which other authors have arrived at. Mr. 
Mivart, however, has a special object in laying down the doctrine 
so carefully. In one of the anatomical chapters he had traced out 
the stages of the cat's development, and had pointed out 
tke remarkable appearances presented by the embryo at 
dificrent periods, lie n*‘Xt argues that this “ intemid force” 
efl'ects each of these succesBive changes; and, further, that 
it is but reasonable to suppose that the same force, when set 
in motion by “a Great h'iret Chubo,” brings about that greater 
change which diilcrs from the former in degree only—nammy, the 
evolution of one species out of another, which “ mode of origin 
rosy, ns opposed to the hypothesis of niilural selection, be fit^y 
termed psychogenesis.” l^atural solectiun is stigmatized by Mr. 
Mivart as “ a crude and inadequate conception.” We confess our¬ 
selves, however, wholly unable to see how his “ internal force,” 
controlled by divino agency, is n worthier conception of super¬ 
natural interierence than the existence and operation of natural 
laws which, on his own theory of tbu universe, must be part of 
the BiiiuG scheme of creation. 


\ 

CULSriAN-I liAZ* 

T IUH Mj/fttin JloMe Carden is a work on tho doctrines of the 
Bnr.siaii Sufis, written in verse by Sad ud din Mahmud of 
Shnbi.stari, near Tabriz. It was compOHed in a.ii. 717 (a.u. 1317) 
in answer to fifteen quosliuns on the doctrines of the Sufis, 01 
Maliumcdan Mystics, propounded by Amir Syad Hosaini, a cele¬ 
brated 8ufi doctor of Herat. 'J'heso qupatious were sent to 
Kburdsan in n poetic epistle, and Sad ud din Mahmud was chosen 
by his brother fcJuiis to nnsw^er them. Little is known of the writer, 
but tbo fact of his having bt- n culled upon to respond by the 
proh’ssors of Suti doctrines is a conviuciug j roof of his authority and 
learning. Tbe queslions having been put in verso, it was desired, 
lliul the nnswei's should also bo in rhyme. The author says— 

I began 

An answer to that cpisilu lu concido terms. 

• * ■ « • 

• All know Ibnt this person in bis whole lifd 
Has never AtteinpleU to write poetry ; 

And tliuii:'h his takntA be coni;)et«iit thereto, 

Jle bos rardy bad to <'oitipo:'e verse. 

Iliu confidence in his powers was not unfounded, and his work 
is accordingly written in rhyme. Mr. Wbinfiold has translated 
it into blank verse, a medium well adapted to the subject-matter. 

Siifeyism is widely spread throughout tho East, and although 
it bas its foundation m the Kurnn and tbe Uadis, or traditions of 
Mahomed, it has attracted to it men of various religions, who have 
felt the want of something more thuu a formal religion of rites 
and ceremonies, and have sighed for a nearer approach to the 
Divinity. Kabir, tbo celebrated Hindu reformer, was a Sufi, and 
his writings are full of Sufi ideas and teachings. All European 
writers who have considered the subject ar^agreed as to its near 
relation to the European mysticism, imd e.specially to the speeu- 
latiuns of tho Neoplatouists. Mr. Whiulield says in his very in¬ 
teresting introduction:— 

Many of the Catholic definitiona of “ Mystical theology ” would do fbr 
dm'riptioua of Sufeyisni. 'fliu ruling idJati in both dystams are ve^ 
similar, if not abHolutuly idi'utiuiil. Thus, fur instance, we find tbo Snffa 
tMking of “ love to Cod,” of ** union with Cud,” of ** death to self and life 
eternal in Gixl," of** the indwelling in man of tlic Spirit,”of “ tbe nullity 
of works and ccrcraonie'^,” of ** grucu find splrittifd illumination,” and of 
** the Lugos.” lioth systems may be characterized as religions of the heart 
as opposed to formalism and ritualism. 13 oth exalt the ” inner light ” at 
the expenso of the outward ordinance, and voii'e of the Church. Both ex¬ 
hibit the same craving for visionnry rupture.s und BupernAtural exaltations,, 
and have been productive of siioilur cxee.sse.H and extravagances. . * . 
Both systeniB have a tendency to Pantheism, and both use similar sonsnous 
figures*to express their visions olid raptures. 

The cssniice of Sufeyism, says Sir .Tohn kfalcolm, is poetry. The 
chief poets of Persia, the great Maulana Jarniil ud din, Hhaikli 
Sadi, flafiz, Jami, Omar Khayyam, were all Sufis; and indeed all 
Persian }>notry of any notf^ is imbued moro or loss with Sufeyism. 
The imugimilivo temperament of tbe poet lifted him above the 
trammols of creeds and the forms of religion, and as Suiia they 
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beoAiiM vhat thi^ call themselves, '^mon of heart/* "men looldog 
hebind the veil/’" interior luon”; and in their raptures they sought 
* the Truth,** the Iniinite in the world of imagination. Having 
no apecial terms in which to embody their poetic creations, they 
adopted the language of the world, and made the tavern and the 
wine cup, the ruby lip, the graceful curl, and such liho, the 
images under which they expressed thoir mystic ideas and beliefs. 
The exhilaration of wine, the pleasures of love and of convivial in¬ 
tercourse, are made to figure the raptures of the soul and the joys of 
a B[>iritual exl'steoce. These terms are full of mystic meaning to the 
initiated, and are the means of uplifting his soul to high imaginings 
and raptures, in which he looks behind the veil, and arrives at 
BOmo conception of what ho deems ** the Trutli.** Mtiny of their 
productions are clothed in imagery so material tlmt, to the 
ordinary reader they are mere rhapsodies of the lover and the 
reveller, and are read and admired as vivid and trutliful pictures 
of the pleasures and troubles of this mortal life. This outward 
expression of the ideas of Hafiz, who constantly sings, or appears 
to sing, the joys of lovo and wine, led Sir W. Jones to call liiiii 
the Anacreon of I’ersia. Hut under all the worldly imagery of the 
Sufi there lies a deep and hidden meaning, inlelligible to men of 
Mudred feelings, but unporcoivablo by the man of the world. The 
author of tho OvJshaii gives a long answer to the thirteenth 
question which inquires 

What means tho mystic by those expressions of his? 

What does ho indieiitc by’«‘ eye ” nml “ li]) ” ? 

WliBt seeks tie by ** cheek,” '* cuvl,” “ arnl “mole” ? 

Uc, to wit, who is In '* stations ” und ** stales ” ? 

and he answors:— 


Whatsoever is seen in this visible world 
Js as a reflection from the miii uf I lint world. 

The world is as rt curl, douti, mole, and hiow, 

For overyfliin^r in its own i>laee is lic;iiitir«l. 

The opi]diaiiy is now in ImmiUv, lunv in iiKijosty; 

Cheek mid curl are the sinnJiludcs of llioi'e verities. 

The attiibutcs of tho Truth me inerey mid veiij^emice, 

Clicck and curls of fair oiie« ore typos utTJicse two. 

When tliesc words are henrd by ilie sensual ear 
At tirst they denote ohjci'ts of sense. 

The spiritual world is inlinile, 
liow can linite words attain to it ? 

Uow can the mysteries belu ld in eestulic vision 
lie interpi'cted by spoken words? 

When ni 3 'Btio 8 treat ol'tlieso in\stories 
They interpret them by U'pea.* 

He goes on to oxjilain that “ wine, torch, and beauty "are 
«pipbanibB of “ Verity." ** To bo a haunter of taverns is to he 
freed from self," for " self-regard is pauranism, oven if it bo in 
righteousness." Other of Ibu authors oxjilanatioua arti very long 
and diffuse, and he scorns to have been over[)o\vored by the lariety 
and extent of his own ideas. ’I'hna ho says “ 'Tlie of the 
curl of the Beloved is very long. Ask not of mo the story of that 
knotted curl,” but lie describes eniuo of its similitudes and eilecis. 
All tho explanations of this interpiotfr of Sufeyism i-oquiro careful 
atudv and comparison before anything iuUdligiblo mu be urriiod 
at; out for this very reason, perhaps, they are more appreciated 
by the mystic, who is proud of po.sse3aiiig a liuowh dgo, or tho 
ahadow of a knowledge, unknown to tho w'orhi at large. .Tulal 
ud din, 08 translated by an eloquent writer on I’ert^iau literature, is 
far more direct and intelligible. Ho says, “They (the Suti.sj pro¬ 
fess eager desire, but with no carnal nfroetion, and circulato the 
cup, but no material goblet; since all things are spiritual in their 
aect, all is mystery within mystery." In words like these the 
great Sufi poets have embodied their high conceptions. Tho Sufi 
looks through the veil of words in which the inner meaning of 
the poet is shrouded, and the uninitiated, who comprehends no 
more or little more than the material sense of tho w'ords, is de¬ 
lighted with the beauty of the language and tho tdegance of the 
Terse, Ilence it is that the odes of the great poets, and of Haliz 
in particular, are sung and recited throughout tho ICiist^by men of 
•11 degrees; by many for the mystic meanings tlicy embody, but 
by more, perhaps, for\bcir sensuous imagery and burning language 
which is intelligible to all. 

Mr. Whinfield in his introduction has analysed the contents of 
the various sections of the poem, and fur this w'ork Lis readers will 
be grateful. It will greatly help those vvho desire to read and 
UDuorstand the poem itself, and somn rearicr.s no doubt will be 
aufiiciently satlstled with its cxplnnationH U> abstain from any at¬ 
tempt to push further and master the myslerins and diiliculties of 
the Sufi poet. Wo quote os an iliustratiou tho anal} bis of ISco- 
^on VIII,, which is one of tho shortest:— 

Tho creature state being non-exIstent, man ciimiol of himscir move, drnw 
near^, or unite with [the Truth]. Uniun is onl^' .a phr:i.‘<e for anTiihiiut- 
Ing mo phcnomcnid clement in man — swoi-piug on ihcdu^t of {■oniinc'oiit 
being. The genesis of the crcaluio workl is un I’lrrnnl pruui MS. It is a ilmp 
water raised from sea of Being in mist, pounsJ down in ruin, convcrled 
into plants, animals, nuin, and linall.v reoalkul into tho boMun of tlo} hfii. 
Phenomena are consLantly unuihilalud iu the uiiivcrsul Nuuiucnon, a!id this 
flOsihiUtion is union. 

The poem contains many illustrations of the writer’s or^rii- 
ment. Anirmg them is the iollowing stor}', the subject of which 
Is a ihvourite one with Oriental poets, and is more than usually 
eaqflxclt:—' 

I have heard that in the month Nysan 

*Sbe pearl oysters rise to th- surface of the sen of IJmdn. 

fiVom tho lowest depths of tho seo tiny come u]», 

'And rest on the surface with o|x:md mouths. 

SemUt IS lifted up from the sea, . 

And descends in ram at the command of .bo irulh. 


There fall some drops Into each shell’s month, 

And each mouth is shut as by a hundred bonds. 

Then eaob shell desoends into the depths with foil hsazt» 

And onuh drop of rain becomes a pearl. 

The diver goes down to tho depths of the sea, 

And thence brings up tho glfttorlug pearls. 

The shore is your body, the sea is Being, 

The mist Grace, tho rain knowledge of the Barnes^ 

Tho diver of this mighty sea is human reason, 

Who holds a hundred pearls wrapped in his cloth. 

The heart is to knowledge as a vessel, ‘ 

The sliolla of knowledge of the heart arc voice and letters, 

Tho soul is darting as a lightning flash. 

It bears these letters to tho hearing car. 

Then break open the shell, take out the royal pearl, 

Cast away tho husk, carry olf tho sweet kernel. , 

Sufeyism, ns we have said, is based on some mystical verses of 
the Kuran; but its duvclnpmont was furthered by the knowledge 
which tho Mnhoniedans acquired of Western philosophy and mysti¬ 
cism. The chief £:>ulis liavu been Persians, and there are constant 
allusions to and quotations from tho Holy Hook and the Traditions. 
vSo the whole has a Mussulman colouring. Hut it has boon declared 
by competesnt Mnbomednn authority tliut “tho Suti has no religion 
on account of his nnn-ubsorvanco of tho rites, forma, or ceremonies 
of any religion," rsotwithstiinding this, the pure Bull is held in 
high esteoiu by all intelligent Mnhomednus. Bo fur indeed is 
their reverence carried, that all Ihcir clistinguished and learned 
men aro deemed to have boon more or hiss advanced Sufis. ^ Nor 
is this surprising. Minds tluit were able to put a spiritual inter¬ 
pretation upon the hard and dry utterances of the Ivuran, to lift 
them abovu tho inatcriiil ftu'.ts of mundime existence to the un¬ 
known world and the life to come, were Biilii;*, porhaps even with- 
[ out neknuwlodging it. In liho, every elevated and enthusiastic 
luft^hor of (ho highor and mure ennobling Irutha, though Mahi> 
inedan iu hia crciMl, was tSuli in his inmost soul, and let his imairi*- 
nation wnnder into the mysteries of life and futuro existence. ’Ihe 
groat limipo of thought winch was the life of Bufeyism might be 
conaidercfl entirely adverse to sectnrianiam ; but it is not so. It 
is the teniicncy of all roligions, whether formal or spiritual, to 
split up into divisions; and there are three sects of Biilis, which 
cannot be described in a few words. Sutllce it to say that the 
mombers of tho first sect are gentle, gracious, and forgiving; those 
of the second (irdont and onthusiastic. Those cln>sUied in tlio t bird 
division are endowed more or less wrilh tho virtues of both. Lastly, 
tberd is a dark side to Biifeyisni. Borne of its professors, in easting 
off the outward forms and ceremonies of the law, liavo held them-, 
selve.8 also rolnased from its mural rules and prcce|)ls, and have no 
scruple about indulging in sensual enjoyments or of writing of them 
in the must outspoken language. They interpret the niyslic terms 
of their profession in tho double sense; and, if they indulge in the 
grossest forme of sensualism and bodily indulgence, their minds 
soar at intervals iu search of the Intiuite, and aro puritiod and 
exaU<*.d by their spiritual ccsta-iie**. 

Tho text of the verse is well printed in Talik type, in imitatioii 
of the MB., and tho translation, so far as tho exoloiic moaning is 
conconiod, is close and accurate. Mr. Whinfield may ho trusted 
for having accurately rondered tho esoteric teviiis nml phrase.^. Ho 
Jiaa been assLlrd by a (lommontury, which lii» commends, and has 
been most laborious and cousciontioiis in his own work. We can¬ 
not predict anything like popularity for hia book, but it ifl a con¬ 
tribution to philosophy for which ii roslricted few will be thankful. 


nACGIITON’S niYSICAl. GE0I5RAPI1Y.* 


I X a coursft of six lectures delivered in Dublin a few years ago 
for tho bonelit of tho Goverueps Institution of Ireland, and 
now printed with additional notes and appendices, Professor 
llaughtou has condensed into a popular form tho results i)l‘ tho 
most recent research on several of the most important pnihlems 
of physical geography". Professing to give ralhor a scries of 
skoLches than a lurmal exposition of this complux and engneriug 
department of knowledge, his mastery of the subject has enabled 
him to compress into so narrow a compass the material which 
would inordinary hands sullice to fill a treatise of no slight dimen¬ 
sional, whilst his mode of o.xpObition has an amount of clearness 
which must agreeably lighten the task of the learner. If the 
facts and figures with which his pages are crowded to fulness 
prescMit themselves with an abruptness as regards arrangement^ 
as well Its with a diymess of style, not always compatible with easy 
or |>leAsuniblo reading, they have that definiteness of aim and 
pre<nsinn of slatemcnt which forms one of the highest points 
uf merit in all lessons, making them cosy for the inemoiy 
to retain, and supplying both appetite and food for the spoons 
lative faculty. Muthematical formula) are brought in whess 
culled for to ilhistrale tho larger'opc'rations of nature, or to cem- 
uecl particular natiu'ul phenomena with the tondamental and all- 
legulating principles of the code of physical law, but not to on 
extent to tax unduly the pow'ers or the attainments of the clasi 
of jiersons for whom these lessons are intended, themselves engaged 
in the duties of educating others. For the purposes of iustriio- 
tioii tjiese lectures will be found admirably fitted, teeming as thiy 
du witli subjects capable of boundless expansion, and supplying 


* Six Lrclurei o» Phygieal Qet^rofhy, By the Bov. Harouri Hauabton. 
F.It.S., M.D. Dnbl., D.O.JL Oxen, Fellow of Trihity College, and Professed 
of (ii;olo^ in the University of Itablia. Dnbliai Hodges, Foster, fli 
Figgis. London: Longmans & Co. x88o. 
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' imder each head of inqniiy such elementary faeta aa the teacher 
xrhciao wants are contemplated %vould moat gladly have ready to 
hand. 

In A rapid alretch of the past historv and future proapoots of tho 
globe on which wo live, Professor iTaughton sums up the stops 
which have been made good in terrestrial physics within tho niouiory 
of men hardly beyond middle ago. Forty years ngo such a lecture, 
he reiimrlis, would have been looked upon as tho wild dream of a 
I'omauce writer. Yet Ihero may now bo built up upon the solid 
basis of fact and demonstration, in a way to carry the ronHdenco 
and conviction of tho learner, an cdiiico of knowledge for tho 
eui*ety of whicli there are guaranties at every stage, and to tlio 
extrusion of which no limits can be set. (lasting aside us 
futile the old-world speciilutions of metaphysieians concerning 
the poa«»ibility or the conceivability of tlui woi-ld being 
created out of nothing, modern ecionco bus wiL itself to work 
out the history of our globe us mado up of iuatcriaJ.s existing tm 
far bach as the mind is capable of reaching, tho actual origin or 
begiuuiug of matter lying wholly beyond our pownrs ol‘ ttpi>re- 
hensit)U. It is to the great cosmical bypotliesis of Laplace tliat 
we owo the first scientilic conception and dui elopiuent of the idea 
of tho evolution of the planetary systoin from a priiuary nebulous 
mass, later research having greatly extended our knowledge of Iho 
composition* both of the suu and the subitrdinato members of tho 
scheme, tho main outlines of which advance tho lecturer draws out 
and confirms by proofs. Ho is so fur careful of om Bu.sjncion tra¬ 
ditionally attaching to the daring schemb of tho French pliysici.«ii— 
**qui n'uvait pas bi'soin de cetto byputhese'*—ns to premise at tho 
outset that *'tho evolution of planets with their livii:g freight from 
com hi nations of pre-existing materials by no means involves tho 
denial of a creating and presiding mind ; such an cvululiuii as wo 
find in nature—orderly, symmetrical, and regular—constiluting, ou 
the contrary, tho highest proof wo have from natural religion of 
the exislcnce and piowor of God, tho author of nature.'’ 

Since the days of Laplace our great gains havu been in tho way 
of tho clK iuical composition of meteoric bodic.s and of the sun and 
stars. Among tho constituents of tho numerous exlratolluric 
bodies that have been accumulated no new element iiaa been 
discovered; but of tho sixty-live elementary substances re¬ 
cognized by chemists, twenty-seven are understood to havo been 
found ill nioteorie. stones. Still closer is tho identity eslablislied by 
speelriiui analysis between tho constituents of ihn sun and stars, 
conicls and Jiebiilie, and our earth. When iiral thrown off from 
tho sun, '’H tne:.e indications go to prove, tin*, earth with itfltsalel- 
lite touiiod a binary svbleni, rotating on its axis in precisely the 
same lime as it now lakes to revolve round llio sun, there being 
then but ono day and night in tho year. As the earth’.s mass con- 
tract«<l hy cooling, this motion gradually nceolerated until the 
year became what it is now'. Under tho retarding action of the 
tides duo to the moon s ntlraclion, it is to bo expected that iu 
course of lime the oiipinal eoiiditioii will recur, an has come to pass 
in respect to the moon's motion round the earth, slio having when 
iirst coiideu.''i.d into a seiiuruto body spun much more rapidly 
round our globe. A further idoutity in fate is thought to await our 
planet in llio wiihJuiwal into the’interior by means of cracks or 
faults of nil tho water which now envelops it, not less than a third 
of the oceanic mass being held by some to havo been already 
absorbed ; the dillercnee of ocean loveks, which has often puzzled 
geologist8, being thus aceoiinted for. Shocked us the astronomer of 
a few years ago would liavo been ut the accuracy of his groat clock 
in tho*heuvon.s being called in question, tUoro i.s’increasing urgency 
in tho proof's presented by advanced reasonens like our author of 
tho fact that tho sidereal day i.s lengtlmning ; foroboding 
tho tiiiiti when, the water aud uir having been absorbed, our 
planet W'ill bo retiuced to tbo condition iu which we now 
SCO the moon—a lifelessi, dry, hurnt-out cinder. That thi.s process 
of deterioration iia.s gone on so much more rapidly in thocn.'=e of the 
moon is shown in the next lecture to be duo in part to tho los^c'r 
8120 of our satellite. A careful estiniato is further given of tho 
B^emies which originally determined tho strucluro and distribu¬ 
tion of the earth'.s mass, and havo since mudi'ic'd and altered tho 
relations of land and sea. Tho lecture on continent.^ and oceans, 
volcanoes axul moimtains, traces the ti*emendous operations of 
wrinkling and folding of tho surface crust us the globo eontractud 
under cooling, resulting in vast aud lofty mountain chains ami 
deep-sea vallej/s. Tho continents may bo regarded ns llat-toppcd 
table-lands, raised slightly above tho sea-level, often witli pre¬ 
cipitous cliffs all round, or a friugo of volcanoe.M, corresponding, in 
all probability, to ancient lines of faults, of dilforent geological 
Bgtes. 'Were tbe earth stripped of its oceans, there would b(' seen 
the true amount of wrinkling produced by theso geological causes. 
If we call tho zero plane tho original surlaco of the gli>bo before it 
becarao wrinkled at all, wc can easily see that it must lie far below 
the present sea-level—7,000 feet, as I'rufessor llaughtou's formula) 
tring it out. The mountain chains arc the axes of elevation along 
‘which tho continents were raised, difi'eriiig widely fnim each other 
in geological age. Tho most modern is tho great cost and west 
chain ‘which produced tho continent of Europasia, from the 
Pyrenees to the Himalayas, chietly of immmulilicj limestone. 
Our writer’s charts show clearly the main okcs upon which 
theso elevations have taken place, with the cumparativu depths 
of tho ocean basins or depressions. The great volcanic chains, 
both active and extinct, are also mapped out. Of these the 
Austratiun* island chain forms perhaps the most conspicuous, 
starUug from Tierra del Fuego, through the Andes, Oontrai 
America, tho Rocky Mountains, Aleutian Islands, Kamtsebatka, 


Japn, the Philippines, Sunda, New Guinea, and the eastern Aus¬ 
tralian islands, terminating in New Zealand; twenty-four thousand 
miles in length, or equal to the circumference of the whole globe. 
The total number of active volcanoes on tho border of the Pacific 
basin is 175, considerably moro than half the number shown by 
the entire earth (225). Of isolated volcanoes in this range and^ in 
thn whole globo, tlie grandest are tho group of the 8andwmh 
Islands; Muuna Loa rising to a height of 18,750 feet, and its 
lava streams flowing to an extent of thirty miles from the crater. 
Kilauea, only 3,870 fei^t high, shows a molten bubbling lava eea 
14,000 feel lung by 5,000 foot iu breadth. Were tbe Pacific 
(Iceau dried up thn us^jeet would be that of a gigantic lunar crater, 
occupying threo-quiirlers of the wholo surface of the globe, its 
generully loved bed broken hero and there by isolated central vol¬ 
canic peaks, like those of ()whyhoe and Olaheito, rising abruptly 
to a height of 30,000 foot al;o\'e the crater iloor, and girt on all 
sides by a margin of lol'ty unbroken conical precipices, nowhere 
less than i2,ocx3 and on the eastern rim exceeding 20,000 feet, 
in height. What, compared with this, is the widest crater of the 
moon, Maro Crisium, lc>'s than 300 miles in diameter, with but six 
central volcanic cones of no great comparative height? 

We are surprised to find our author discern in fads and observa¬ 
tions such as theso a rcd'uUition of tho uniformity in naturo upheld 
by Lyeil niid his followers. That nature has hoen uniform at all 
times, past, present, and to come, is, he declares, a shallow creed 
refuted by many known I’ncta iu astronomy and geology; and if 
there bo one science which teaches its falsehood more clearly than 
another, it is the 1 ’ieneo of geology, from which wo loam that tho 
present is unlike the past, niid will probably bo still more unlike 
tho future." That tho iisixecL of our globe, as also that of the sun, 
moon, and stars, hiis boon ut successive periods of time woudrously 
diverse, not even the most rigid uuiformitarian would deny. But 
that these chnngos, stupendous as they have been, have been 
brouglit about liy the uniform operations of the same laws we now 
see acting in nature, we should have thought our author tho last 
mim to cull in question. Dilleront ns are at present tho physical con¬ 
ditions of the earth luid moon, whnt he descrilx's us their life- 
history has heen by his own showing continuous, the self-same laws 
operating through a\l; though, for reasons strictly referable to tho 
sumo code of physical causes, tbo course of one body has run 
towards its end moro rapidly than that of the other. To what 
but tho uniform persietonco of the same course of naturo docs ho 
owe tho coniideuee with which he lays down the like doom of ex¬ 
tinction for our globe, with its manilold living forms P The main 
causes of terrestrial i;haiigo liavo been, as ho distinctly lays 
down, heat and moisture ; and vast ns have been, and still must 
he, the re.snlt.s of secular cooling, and of tho partial absorption 
of the earth’s watery envelope, these operations havo obeyed, and 
must ever obey, tho unironu laws of heat and lluid motion. How 
and when are wo to conceive a now code brenking iu upon tho 
uniformity of nature ? Tho doctrino of catastrophes and intrusive 
creations hud, we thought, long ngo given place to the reign of 
unbroken law aud continuous evolution. (Jur author, in nil but 
this siuguliiT passage, tesLiiies to fuith iu tho harmony of nature; ns 
when, by reference to tlie known law of cooling, ho proceeds to 
calcnluto the proportional length of the periods into which gtM>lo-' 
gical timd divides itself, even without our knowing the cocflicicnt 
that, should by right lix tho rate of cooling for tho sun-heated 
earth suspended in cold space. To Azoic time, during which the 
earrii’s tumperutnro sunk I'rom 212*^ (tho bailing point of water) to 
122'’ (the point of congiilutiuu of albumen aud funuatioo of living 
tissues), ho assigns 33 por cent, of the whole term. Palscozoic timo, 
down to 68’’, tho ngo of tho simpler forms of plant life and lower 
vertchrai es, occupies 41 per cent. Neozoic time, from 68* to 
the existing rueuii of 48 , includes the development of living 
iorma from tho 'J'riassic ogo to tho present day, or 26 per 
cunt. A viuy clo.so approach to tbo same figures resulte 
from a tubnlur survey of tho thicknesses of the stnititied rocks, 
ill preparing which our author has been assisted by Professor 
Ldwurd Hull. Of course tbe climates through this stupendous 
roll of ngi‘s, iu tho sense of local or periodical averages of tem¬ 
perature, have been anything but imilorm. Thi.s, however, is a 
simple matter of degree iu point of suu heat and moisture, the 
wide difl'crences that wo see being duo to tho same causes uniform 
iu action through prolonged ranges of timo. 

Theproblom of atmosphoric and ocean circulation, as main elements 
iu tho determination of climate, is trc.atcd with a mastery of its 
fundamental conditions which we cannot remember to have seen 
in any Eugli&h treatise ou the bubject. Witbiu the scope of this 
short locturo we get in a highly compressed form tho easeuce of the 
scientilic matter which fills a largo space in wotks like that of 
J 01 i.s( 3 e Ivcclus. Starting from the primary cause of all atmospheric 
motion in solar heat, and consequent watery evaporation, ho shows 
how tho key to the general problem of meteorology is to be sought 
in tho study of baroinotrical pressures all over the globe, combined 
with tho measures of raiuJall. Circulation, both in air and water, 
begins with tho purLial vacuum caused by solar heul round the 
equator, to fill up which cold and heav^ currents of nir and water 
are stirrod from either pole. In illustraliug tho movement 
of a mass of either fluid tixmi pole to equator, our author has 
not escaped tho common fallacy of employing the figure of 
a cannon ball fired in this direction, and, owing to the rotation of 
the murk, falling behind the point aimed at. Tlio actual force 
exerted in nature b not one of propulsion, but, on the coutraiy, 
is a drawing force. A particle or mass of air thus set in motion, 
instead of ming deflected to the xeor or west of a meridian line 
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drawn from tho 8tartin}|' point (tho polo) to an imajrinary point 
on the equator, will bo ewept by the whirlinjr motion of tho 
‘earth towards tho opposite or pastern side of such a hypothetical 
meridian; the resultant of tho two itioaous seen in the 

in-mtory law of stornis, ns well ps in that pouernlly preponderant 
wt from west to east which oimervation has widely establisliod. 
Over J?luropo at leant, wIuto the amplest nioaus of roR’istration are 
enjoyed, it apema made out that, I’or not much bssa than 200 days 
out of the 365, the wind sets more or Jess from west to east. The 
primary currants thus set in motion nro afloeted by tho unequal 
distribution of land and water, a wide dilJerenco being manifest in 
the two hemispheres: the result beinor, on the whole, tho live 
•f^reat systems of winds indicated by our uulhor’s scheme—tho 
north-east trades, 6® N. to 35® N.; tho Houth-oaat trades, 6® N. to 
38® 8.; the soalh-weat nnti-tvailc'A, 35® N. to N.; the north- 
“weat anti-trades, 28® S. to 70® S.; and tho iiorth-onst Arctic 
winds, 65®'N. to 80® N. Wo do not tiiiJ that hu notices a fur¬ 
ther cause of dilleivnee betwo-en tho iiorlhern and Boutliorn bemi- 
-(ipheres, due to the ellipticity of tho oiirth's orbit: tbo northern 
half of tho globe, under tho prps.’iit po.siiion of tho equinoxes, 
having its winter in pi*rihe)ion, indtlfor winlor nor summer 
being in consequenco liable to the same extroinos as those of 
the Southern Ileiiiisphere. The charts nud lables of local tompora- 
tiires, rainfall, ocean currents, and similar dotsiils of meteorology 
show immnnso care in their couipilaiion, and their value is muc.h 
onbanced for the luoro lulvnueed cla®s of readers by mathe¬ 
matical uotos, such ns tliat upon the total nuiount of solar heat at 
tvny spot upon the oartb, and its loss by rmliulion into space. We 
regret having no apace for dot jileil imticui of tho lectures upon tho 
lake and rlvor systoms of the Old mul iS(*\v Worldu, or that upon 
the geographical distribution of animals and plants—all full of 
valuable iuformalion, treated in the truo spirit of acionco, and 
embodied in languagu of unvarying clearnc&j and force. 


BUKlKt) ALlVi:.* 

I N tho year 1849 a voung l»of=i‘ian literary man was condomned 
to bo hanged. Ills erhuo consif-ted in Jiis having tnlfcri part in 
what was styled “Tho I’etrashevshy allair “—that is to say, ho 
had been a member of one of tlie ^ecrot sdcieties to which tho 
Government so strongly c>bject(‘{l. ilis stuiteiico was commuted, 
but be was sent to Siberia, condomned to a long period of hard 
labour in a prison, to bo followed by servito iu tho ranks of tho 
xirray. On foot and in ebaina ho made llio dreary journey to his 
far-ofl* prison-house, and therain cndiirL*<l tlio miserioa of penal 
servitude during four yo tr.». This pamo man has recently bocm 
carried to his grave in the Alexiunler Novaky ceiretery at St. 
Petersburg, cscor^ed by doputntions from iho UniviTsitics and 
other learned institutions, and bdlowcd by crowds of mourners 
who represented all that is most cultured in llussia. And the 
Bmporor who now rules that land has cor.feiTcda pension of 2,000 
roubles on tho'widow and chiUlnm of tho m m whom his prede¬ 
cessor kept during four yo.n-s in chaina in Siberia. 

When l^edor Dostoov.-kv, tho convict in question, was allowed to 
return homo iu iSfio, ho iviicwed Ids Itnig inlcrrupted literary pui’- 
auita. lie had always Wiinnly in].athi/j*d with nil w ho were needy 
And oppressed, aud his ycura of p:i-on lilb had only strongthoned 
the influences which drew him l«>waTd3 them. As a succes'iful 
novelist, ho attained a position which enabled him to plead with 
‘oflect the cause of the “ Poor IVoplo ” and t!»o “ Humiliated aud 
Outraged," after whom ho uamoJ two of Ins works, and to give 
expression to tho generous indignation which stirs tho hearts of 
each 3’Oiithful generation in llnsdia, aud which has of late years 
developed into so dan^'erons a liro of revolutionary wrath. Having 
been forced to associate fur years with criminals, ho studied with 
special interest tho paths along which men adwance towards crime, 
the motives which urge tlunu to become laur-broakers, the reason¬ 
ings by which those among thorn who are given to apoculation 
still the voice of conscience. The most romarkahle pa88age.s in the 
best of bis novels, Cyime nnd I’unishmmtf nro those iu which he 
traces tho first manifestations of the moral obliquity of vision 
which induces a llussian specimen of tho Eugciio Aram family to 
regard ns a quite excusable, if not praiseworthy, action, tho iimrder 
of a disreputable old woman. 13 ut by ordinary readers that 
elaborate psychological romance will be I'Jund less interesting than 
the simpler sketches of prison life, founded upon his own experi¬ 
ences, which he published a few years after his return from 
Siberia, under the title of JSoteM from the Deadr-IIouBCf and of which 
an English translation is now before u$. They naturally created a 
.great sensation in Russia at the time when they first appeared, 
and they are still highly esteemed there os faithful records of what 
convict life used to m before the reforms wore introduced which 
liave considerably modified its conditions; for, although it is ini- 
poesiblo to say now much of tho work is fact and how much 
iotiont still the general idea which it conveys is likely to be 
tolerably correct. ... 

No ono who visits a Russian prison can fail to be struck by tho 
docility of the prisoners, tlieir readiness to yield to what appears 
to Iw a very insufficient amount of force. A traveUer who re^ntly 
vittted Siberia has put upon n^cord his not unnatural surprise at 
4i»M^ing that twenty soldiers sufficed to control a body of eight 

* Burkd AUw; or. Ten Ymre of 2*cnal Scroituik in Siberia, lly 
Psdor Posto^-efiaki’. TransUted frua the KuwUn by Mario von Thilo. 
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hundred prisoners, of whom nearly a third, he was told, were 
probably murderers. To this docility on the part of the con¬ 
victs, as well as to a considerable amount of negligence on the 
part of their warders, tho pages of Buned Aitvo bear fre- 
uent testimony. Uno so-called mutiny, indeed, is described, 
ut it is represented os little more than a remonstrance 
against had food. Now ond then an olilcer of a brutal nature 
figures on the scene and behaves cruelly. But the greater 
part of the guardians are credited with a good-natured careless¬ 
ness which enabled their charges, or at least those among them 
who had money, to obtain many more eujoyments than an usually 
to be obtained in a gaol. Tea and tobacco were easily to be pur¬ 
chased in tbo prison described in Buried Alioe, and brandy, 
although a forbidden luxury, was introduced in considerable 
qiianiitios. Sometimes a feast went on for days within the walls, 
including “ much catlug, drinking, and music.” We are even told 
that “ some of the revt/llers who are rich will occasionally elUde 
the vigilance of tho ollicnrs, and bribe their escort to accompany 
thorn to some haunt of vico iu the suburbs of tho town instead of 
going to work. Hero a feast is pro pared, ladies are invited, 
nnd the convict eats, drinks, nnd flirts to his heart's content." 
After a winter's day spout in doing littlo or nothing, tho prisoners 
would pa»8 severnrhours of the night either in working on their 
own account or in gambling. No sooner had the guardians 
loft the dfwmitory than it was suddenly lighted up, each ot 
its thirty inmates producing his own candle.^ Some of them 
earned con&iiierablo sums of money by their nightly handiwork, 
but it was dillicult for them to ratain their earnings, which were 
gonenilly fxchnnged for strong liquors or lost at cards. For 
gambling, though strictly prohibitP<l, wns an ordinary occurrence, 
and sumetiiues “ card parties would lost all night, and only come 
I to an end when tho doors were unlocked in the early morning." 
At Uhristmas-limn no small amount of license was accorded by 
the authorities. Tlie most characteristic scenes in the book are 
those in which the author brings before the eyes of his readers 
tho stiige fitted up within the prison walls, and the dramatic per¬ 
formances in which criminals acted with skill and zest, and were 
rapturously applauded by a criminal audience. 

Various t^'pos of convict life arc repraaented by tho prisoners 
whom the author describes at length. One is the innocent-looking 
young soldier who had nover inisbebaved himself except upon an 
ocraaiun when, out of sheer wretchedness, he drove his bayonet 
into his comiuanding olKcor. Another is a young Circassian 
“ wirti a wonderfully attractive, clever face, which was the image 
of Ills benuliful soul," nnd whose solo oil'enco was that he had 
obeyed Ins brothers when they ordered him to go forth ou an 
cxpiMliilon which ended in the murder of an Armt'iiian inerclmnt. 
A third, the most interesting of the group, is an old Raskolnik, 
or Dissenter, who is described as being tho most “ thoroughly 
benevolent” old man w'hoiu tho author had ever mot. llo bad 
assisted in the. burning of an orthodox churcii in his native village ; 
but this wMis Ilia solitary criiUH, nnd in .Siberia ho lived a fault¬ 
less life, and wa.s much respected by the other convict.?, who 
made him their hanker, llo wns “ ns plea-saiit, cheerful, and 
open-heaited a mnn as over lived on tlio face of this earth.” 
lint bo had lii.s own .secret sorrows. Ono night his fellow-prisoner 
woke up anil heard a sound of subdued w'Ofpiiig. “ The old 
Di.s.'fcnler was sitting on the slovo reading liis ])raycrs out of a 
umnuscript book and weeping bitterly iiud between his sobs 
could bo distinguished words of bitter sorrow, such as “I^ord, do 
not for.^ake mol Lord, give mo more strength! Oh, my darling 
children, ray dearest children, shall 1 ever see you again P ” These 
three criminals all belong to the clns.s of convicts ou whom may 
bo conferred without impropriety the title which the Russian 

} )casants apply indisciiminutuly to all persons in the grip 5 f the 
aw, that of “ Tho Unfortunate.” On tho tragic lives of such 
men, whom a hasty impulse or a mistaken view of duty hag 
hurried into crime, "the author of Buried Alim always loved to 
dwell, borrow was ever sacred to him, but never so much as 
when it was intensified by a fault, or at least a folly. Of more 
vulgar criminals a few portraits are given; such as the robber 
Orlolf, “ who hod murdered old men and young children from no 
other motive than that of satisfying his own thirst for blood,” and 
who “ scorned pain and sufi'ering, and respected the authority of 
no human being.” But they are not so interesting, though wdir 
stories are illustrated by detailed descriptions of the ell'ect of the 
lush. 

Of more legitimate inteTo.st are tho do.<icriptions of a captive's 
feelings during his imprisonment, which the Russian novelist 
attributes to the imaginary author of the book, but which are 
probably faithful records of his own sensations. As mere resulte 
of iraaginatiun they would have no special value. But, if they 
may bo regarded as conscientiously chronicled reminiscences, they 
are well worthy of being studied. It is not often that wo have 
an opportunity of knowing what are the thoughts which pass 
through the mind of a man of culture who is obliged to herd for 
years with the outcasts of humanity. The aristocratic wife- 
murderer, who is credited in the introduction with ‘be authorship 
of the book, is represented as finding his new life “ after all not 
so very difiereni ’’ from that which ne had hitherto led. Exist¬ 
ence 08 a convict seemed to him loss hard, after lie had entered 
the prison, than it had appeared to him on Uie journey. HU work 
was not heavy, his food was not bad, his companions were not un¬ 
endurable. what might be called the professiofial criminals were 
ut first reserved with him, despising him as an amateur, and 
imagining that he would lUnd Upon hU dignity. But after a 
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timo th^y became more affable, having discovered that he was 
what they called a ** good ” man. At first ho used to wander 
about the prison absorbed in grief, nnd unable to think of any¬ 
thing except lua misery. But gradually this acute pain wore oif. 
Only the impoasibilitv of being alone even for one moment re¬ 
mained an evil to which be could not beenwo accustomed. IVeling 
that the depression which constantly wei^rbed upon bim, and the 
jarring to which his nerves were incessantly exposed, would he 
certain to ruin his health unless lie mode u vigorous struggle 
against their influence, he resolved to take as much physical 
exercise as possible, and thuvelore always worked as hard as ho 
could, whether he was employed on pounding calcined alabaster, 
or turning a flywheel, or shovelling away snow. By this moans 
be preserved nis equanimity, though at liinos his misery is 
represented as seeming greater than lie could bear. On a bright 
winter's day, for instance, when the sun shone on the white 
anow, he would feel an almost invprcssiblo longing to ileo away 
into the boundless stepjie which stretclird away aouLhwaril.s from 
the bank of the river by the Aide of which he worked. And the 
aame impulse would make it.-olf felt again w'hen the winter was 
put and the spring came hack, the time when not only in 
Siberia, but all over lliissia ol.so, those who nro known as God’s 
people escape from their gloomy dungeons and hide thomHelves in 
the woods and fore-iU.” At length the happy moment camo 
when his chains wero struck oil' and ho was allowed to go forth 
** into the wide, free world.” As n matter of fact, the real author 
of the book did nut bncoino iiltorly freo when ho emerged from 
hie prison, for he was obliged to servo in the ranks of the army as 
a private soldier from 1853 till 1S56. Tlnm ho was promoted to 
be an officer, and ovtiutiuilly ho was amnestied, llis health, it is 
said, euflered greatly during his conlincment, and he never com¬ 
pletely recovered from the ellecLs of the hurdHliips be endured. 
Since the time of his imprisimnient great changes have taken place 
in the Buesian convict establishmoula. Ite.'idera who wish to form 
a correct idea of what pennl servitude in Siberia now is cannot do 
butter than refer to the letters on the subject which Mr. Lausdell 
contributed to the Times in tho spring of lust year, and the paper 
which he read at the Swansea nu eting of the British Association, 
nnd which was al'turwaids published iu tho October number of 
the Contemporary/ Itcvicu!. 


GAELIC PROVERBS.* 

rilllE collection of Gaelic I'roverbs on which the present one is 
JL baaed, tho editor tolls u.(i, was lirst published at Ediuhiirgh in 
1785. It was a small book and in hcvernl respects faulty, but 
it was then and for eorno timo afterwards tho only collection of 
Oeltic proverbs gathered into a book and trauslatod for tho benefit 
of the world. It appiMirs to have had tho still greater merit of 
bein^ a genuine product of tlio past, the editor's share iu the com¬ 
pilation of which consisted m .simply giving ns correctly ns he 
could the words of sayings familiar to all among whom ho lived, in 
rendering them into Kngiish, and in occasionally illustrating them 
by an explanation or an anecdote. Macintosh intended to publish 
a now edition, but bis death, whicii took place in 1808, inter¬ 
vened. A second edition, however, did a})pear iu tho year 1819, 
in which additions, probably found in his papers, wero incor¬ 
porated. Thu editor this tiiiiu wns Alexander Campbell, better 
known as the editor of a collection of h'cotlisb songs and music 
called AlbyiCa Arithoioyif: lie prefaced tho proverbs with an ac¬ 
count of tho original compiler, which has boeu termed a biographi¬ 
cal curiosity. But worse was to come ; for ho had uunouuced in 
the titlo<poge that ho would “ J'lnglish ” tho proverbs “ anew,” a 
threat which he appears to have enrried to lifl'ect in a novel 
fashion. For not only did be lack tho requisite knowlcdgo of 
Gaelic to deal satisfactorily witli hi.s subject, but lie undertook to 
improve Macintosh's simpler and more correct language into 
tnrgid common place. For instance, where Macintosh had been 
content to translate ** Smiles are not conipauiuns of pain,” Camp¬ 
bell got it into his head that the elegant thing to sny was '*Tho 
laugh is not excited by tho sharp lancinating pain of n stitch.” 
The first edition contuined only 1,305 proverbs and familiar 
phrases, the second 1,538, while Mr. Nicolsou has brought the 
numW up to 3,900, many of which, ho tells us, came iu at the 
last moment. Besides thus doubling tho number of recorded pro¬ 
verbs, which implies work exUuiding over many years, he has ap¬ 
pended some useful notes to the collection, and a short biography 
of the original compiler. t)n the whole, the work has boon must 
eonscientiously done; nor have wo found many ocensiaus of charging 
him with inexact translations, ns when ** An ni n chum an nidheann 
D na gobhoir ” is rendered •'* What kept the goats from tho ivy,” 
instei^ of ** What kept the ivy from the goats.” Of course the 
qaestioD as to what sayings wanted to ho explained nnd ns to the 
kind of eiwlanation required would always be one on which readers 
would difler, so we cannot regard it as a serious fault that wo 
meet with explaaaUons now and thou, which we could have spared, 
and that at other times wo miss the editor's assistnuce. Some of 
the notes contain anecdotes in illustration of certain sayings which 
have become common in the Highlands, and they are frequently both 
emuaiDg and instructive, but never in bad taste. Wo shall now 
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select a few instances, beginning with the following, wbioh illus¬ 
trates an important event in Scotch history 

Bd a* hhuabhalU‘thiiIehainn (tho oow of the end-stall).—Tho bnabhall- 
thulohnlnn, or CDd-Mlall, was the iiincnnost in the row, and woa ust^ for 
the accommodation of a cow that had lust her calf, in place of which a 
Btulfed imitniion calf was brought in whenever sho waa to bo milked. 
Ucnco came the agplicnlion of tho word tulcimnn to the Imaginary calf, 
niui of the lorin tiilehnn-bishop to persons appointed to that oinoe in 
St'otlund after the Ri^fonniition, simply iis roceivers-geucral of the tempo¬ 
ralities for the Ijciictit <tf the liaivni or liis creatures. **The Bishop had 
tho title, but tny Lord gut tlto milk or cummoditic.” 

The volume contains many allusions to the turbulent life for¬ 
merly led by the Highland Gaels, auch as tho one relating to a 
disastrous cheese, rei'orring to which we have the following 
note:— 

Three p,artios of tlio Macdonalds of Glonroo wont In difTorent directions 
on a Fttoigh-Nnilnigli. or “gonlle begging'’expedition, for tho Christmas 
of ji;43. They met liy niMiointiiiont ui ihe Black Mount, and proceeded to 
(livble tho proceeds,‘wlicu it was foninl, ul'tcr everything else had been 
divided, th:il ilie. reiiiuunt of 11 clieosn was still to be dis[K> 8 ud of. From 
words on tho subj(‘<‘t tbo cl.'iiiuantn came t«> blows—-not with lists, ulus! 
but with ilirks ; niul, if tho story bn true, only one man out of eighteen 
W’as left to tell the tain.! A small loch at the spot wlicre this happened is 
still known as Lochuii-na-fata, thu bloody tarn. 

One of the sayings recorded refers to a timo when there were 
wolves in Scotland, tho story being “ th.ai two men went to a 
wolf’s den, when wolves still fluuri.sho(l in Scotland, for the pur¬ 
pose of carrying oil’ tho wh^ps. Tlio den was in n cairn with a 
narrow ontrauce, through which one uf thu men crept iu while tho 
other stood on guard outside. Presently the yelping of the young 
ones Called their mother to the rescue, nnd she bolted past tho 
man outside, who was dexterous eiiougli, however, to seize her by 
the tail while she wns disappearing. iSo they stood, the she-wolf 
blocking the entrance and darkening tho den, while tho man out¬ 
side held on like grim death. The man within lindiog the light 
suddenly obscured, culled out to his companion, * Whnt is that 
darkening the holel^ The reply waa, “ Jf the tail breaks, your 
head will know who darkened the hole,’’ which has since become 
a familiar saying. 

Wo ure not in a m\)nd to w’rite on proverbs nnd familiar 
phrases generally, or to institute minute cuniparisoiis between those 
of the .Scotch Gaels and those of other luitiuns; and, if we had 
boeu inclined to venture on the latter course, the editor buagiven 
us no assistance in the shape of a good and useful index. This is 
the only serious charge we have to make against bim. He has, 
liowover, brouglit together some groups, in Kngli.sh, in his Intro¬ 
duction, under such headings as ihose of Iveligioii, Morals, Self- 
rc&pect, Truth, Goiir.igo, Temperance, Industry, Courtesy, Bene¬ 
volence, Giiution, Fools, Boors, Women, Ghildron, and others. 
But wo shall only numtion in parlicul.'ir those Teferiing to women, 
which niiiy be characterized as conceived in much the same 
spirit us those of other JCuropcaii nations; but, on the whole, they 
arc much less unfavourable to tbeni ihiiii those of the peoples of 
Soulhcru Europe. Tho following Lave been brought together by 
tho editor;— 

MpjiI is finor than grnin, wnmon nn* fnirr than men. There was never 
good or ill but. women lind to do witli it. Modi-^ty i.s the beauty nf women. 
1 like uot pulli'ts boeuniing eoeUs. Take no woman for a wife in whom you 
cannot lind u tluw. (’Iiooso your w’ile you vi.sh your children to be. 
Taki* a tiird Iroin a clean nest. Clioose the good mother’s daughter, were 
flu; Bevil her f.itlu-r. If you take a wife froiu Jlcll. shu'il bring you homo 
Ibere, When you froa a'wcll-bred womuii, eateh her, catch her; if you 
don’t do it, nnoilier will match her. Their own will to nil men, all their 
will to woineu. What a woni.m know t not .she'll conceal. llnr.<ih is ttio 
]ir.'iise that cannot be listened to; dirk arc the daine.i Ibot cannot lio 
dallied with. Where, a eow h, a wimi.'iu will l)e; wlieru a woman is, 
temptation will be (attributed to 8 t. ikdunibu). A man's wife is his 
hlcs.Miig or bane. If > on wish to be ]ii‘iusud, die; if you W'iah to be decried, 
niairy. You are too meiry, you ouglil. to marry. \Vho speaks ill of his 
w ife *di»hoTioiirs himself. True or fulM', it will injure u woman. Warm is 
the iiiotlier's breath. 

But this by 110 means exhausts the references in the volume to 
women, some of tho most amusing ones being omitted in it, such 
ns that about ** MacCormuck’s wives, very strong in ihe neck,” ot 
tho f>ne worded “ Pity him who would burn his harp for you,” in 
allusion to a llehrideau harper, who, having nothing else to make 
a tire with to warm his wife, broke hi.s harp in pieces and burned 
it. The story, which forms, as it appears, the subject of one of 
Hector McNeill's poems, goes on to say tluit he failed to warm her 
heart, as she proved by running away with another man before 
the morning. 

iSomo of the most interesting things in tho book are for several 
reasons the nlhi.sions to Oiichullin, us in the saving ** As strong aa 
Guchullin,” d propos of which we learn that CuchulUn’a name ia 
still associated in the island of Skye with the old vitrified fort 
of Biin Sgathaich at Ord, where his son Connluoch was supposed 
to have been born and brought up by his mother, whom Cucbullin 
is made to describe iu Fimjal os 

The .Himbcnm of Diin'^caAicIi of waves, 

\Vbtt«-buiKnned fair of gentle eye. 

Whom 1 left in the Itle of hosts. 

Mr. Nicolaon very properly raises his voice, however, against the 
habit of guide-book writers, who would improve the Coolin Hills 
in the same island into Ouchiillin’s Hills, to which they have no 
local or historical claim, ns the iiaiiio is pronounced by the natives 
Ooolyuu, which they could never confound with that of Gueiiullin. 
It is curious also to notice that tho sweet-scented herb called 
1 Queen of the Meadow is in Gaelic called Cuchullin’a Belt, os in 
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Alexander Maedonold'e ** Song of Summer ” j the paisage haa been 
rendered!— 

Sveot la tho acont of thy deck, ' 

Thou belt of Cuchullin of coima. 

We should like to do justice to the allusions to tho Fenian 
leprends in the Gaelic sayings of tho Ilig^hluuds, but, os we hare not 
had time to xntiko an index, we can only mention the fol¬ 
lowing which wo happen to have stumbled across, worded “ Oonan*8 
life among the demons: If bad for me, for thorn no bettor.’* Oonan 
was one of the principal cliarocters in tho legends about Finn, or, 
as the Ilighlanaers love to call him, Fingnl. Ho was, tho editor 
tells us, the only disagrcoablo one of tho Fenians; in fact, ho is 
de^bed as rash, quarrelsome, and meddlesome. Among other 
thinn ho did, bo is said to have visited IIoll in search of somo of 
his departed frionds, and to havo there given as good ns he got to 
the fiends. Sir Waller Scott picked up the story, and made use 
of it, as tho editor remurkH, in WaocrUy^ whero Mrs. Flockhart 
Asks :—“ And will yo face Ihno tearing cuiolds, tho dragoons, En¬ 
sign Mucconihich P ” “ Claw for claw,” quoth lie, ** as Oonan said 
to Satan, Mrs. Flocldiart, and th'^ Deevii talc’tho shortest nails.” 

The allusions to witches and ghr)sts are numorous in the book, 
but we will only mention tho one rendered “ Tho way of the ghost, 
going round the bridge,” to which is appended tho following 
note;— 

The fiuperstitiou here rcfiTrcil to is illastratcd in 7am a* 5/ianter, where 
the infuriml pur^uerH have no power to go l)cyoiul the keystone of the bridge. 
Another saying is, “ 1 cnino round about, the gho'il’a trick,” in reference 
to which tho following BU>ry U told. A certniu man was haunted by a 
ghost, whic'i nu t him wherever lie M'cnt, so that hu became known in the 
oountry-Mido as llig l>onald of the (iiliost. AVenry ol' his life, ho went away 
to America, hoping there to Imj rid of his tormentor—-Imt in vain. The 
very night of his arrival, I ho liiHt pt-rson he met in the streets was his old 
friend, lie cried out in nina/t incut—“ How did you oomo hero V ” ** 1 
came round about,” said the iui]icrturbable ghost. Douald in disgust re¬ 
turned home. 

We can thoroughly recomniond tho book ns full of amusement 
and instruction. Hut whou it roaches another edition, let us hope 
that the editor will not be so cruel to bis readers os not to pro¬ 
vide them with the assUtance of a good index. 
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ri'AHIS pleasant American book has brought to our remembrance, 
-L though without any senso of imitation, two old-fashioned 
favourites. In the Orst place, its descriptions of rural humanity, 
its rustic sweetness ond humour, have n certain analogy with too 
delicately penciilod studios of life in Miss Mitford's Owr Village: 
but the reh'.tion it bears to the second book is much closer. It is more 
than forty years since Mr. P. H. Gosso published tho lirst of those 
delightful sketches of animal life ut homo which have led so many 
of us with a wholesome purpose into the n’^oods and lanes. It was 
in the Canadian NaUiralht that ho broke this new ground, and 
though we do not think this has ever been one of his best 
known books, wo cannot but believe that there are still many 
readers who will bo reminded of it as they glance down Mr. 
Gt)>Bon’a pages. The fauna and flora of both books aro the same, 
nearly the same; the patient, cheerful uttiludo in tho presence 
of nature is the sanio; and in his specially entomological fervour 
tho younger distinctly recalls to us the elder naturalist. The in¬ 
dignation of the villagers at tho man who can spend his time 
in paying attention to insect-life is told in a story that directly re¬ 
minds one of Mr. P. II. Gossu’s anecdotes. In Canada, as in New 
Fnglnnd, there seoius a wider and more generous landscape 
than we can boast. A recent American writer, otherwise highly 
complimentary to our institutions, complains of the poverty 
and conflned range of our scenery. Only once, for a moment, 
among the billowy woods of Sussex, did be contrive to lose tho 
sense of restriction and constraint that our landscajips gave him, 
and he found himself nlw'ays sighing for the boundless forest and 
vast rivers of the States. Even in the naturalist’s account of tho 
civilized parts of New England, where all is pastoral and com¬ 
paratively old, wo havo the sitmo impression of vastness. The 
powers of nature are unexhausted, the ground itself retains its 
primeval richness, and the explorer who dives into a solitude is 
not always, as in England, cuming out upon the seamy side of 
nothing. To those who aro haunted by the narrowness of tho old 
world and the swarming civilization of its crowded acres, thoro is 
Bomethiiig very soothing and almost moving in the record of a 
life spent in the beautiful woodlands of America. Mr. llowolls 
has prophesied that a time will come when the gadding temper of 
the Yankee will tiu‘n huckw'ards and form n wavd of passionate 
nostalgia for American solitude. We fancy that the whole world 
will some day look to tho back counties of the States as the only 
place where a man may be quiet and possess liis soul. 

J’eople must be strangely constituted who do not enjoy such 
pages as Mr. Gibbon has presented to us here. It is not merely 
that he writes well, though he possesses a style that is full of 
felicities, but the subject itself is irresistibly fascinating. W’o 
plunge with him into the silence of a New England village in a 
of the woods. The spring is awakening in a flush of tender 
gsaenTui a fever of warm days and shivering nights, and we hasten 
with our eompanion through all the bustle and stir of the few busy 
hOQfa of light so swiftly that the darkness is on us befo re we are 
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aware. Then falls on the ear a pathetio^ an iniolBihlile silsnee; n 
deep mist covers tho ground, a few Iwhts twinMe in scattered 
farms and cottages, and all seems brooding, meltings in deep 
and throbbing hush of the darkness. At last n plsintlvn 
piping trUl breaks the stillness 

Again and ogola I hour the little lonely voice vibrating thtmigh the low- 
lying mist. Itk only a little frog in some faisyff marsh i but what a sweat 
sense of sadness is awakened by tliat lonely melody I How its wSiid BBloer 
key, with its magic touch, unlocks tbo treasures of the heart Only tho 
pooping of a frog; but where, In dl the varied voices of tbs nlghtt where 
oven among the great chorus of nature’s sweetest music, is there another 
song 80 lulling in Its dreamy melody, so full of that emotive diarm Which 

J uickens the human heart ? How often in tiie vogue spring twUiobt have 
yielded to the strange, fascinating melsnoholy, awakened by the frog's low; 
murmur at tho water's edge! How many times have I lingered near some V. 
swampy roadside bog, and let those little wizards weave their mystic \ 
spoil about my willing senses, while the very air seemed to quiver In the 
fulness of their song. 1 rcmoinlicr the tangle of tall and withered rashes, 
thrungh whose mysterious clrpths the eye in vain would strive to penetrate 
at tho sound of some faint splaHli or ripple, or perhaps at the quaint, hfeh-kewed 
note of some little isolated herinit.piiiing in liia sombre solitude. Ireoalithennfe 
glimpse of the rising moon, ns its great golden face peered out at me from 
over the distant hill, enclosing half the snminit agdnst its broad and lumi¬ 
nous surface. Slowly and steadily it seemed to steal into view. Until, 
risen in all its fulnesi, 1 caught its iinogo in tho trembling ripples at the 
edge of the soggy where the palpitating water responded to the frogVi 
low, tremulous monotuiic. Higher and higher it sails across the inky sky, 
its glow now ciiangoil to a hilvcry pallor, across whose white hslo^ in a 
floating film, the ghostly clouds glide in their silent flight. 

Tho wailing of the great owl upon the maple-tree breaks through 
this mood of reverie, and takes our author back in memory to me 
scenes of his youth, whero the owl was looked upon as a dcatum 
of most sinister omen, and his own partlalitv to it, as a proof that 
there was something uncanny or even ** fey ” about him. All this 
is described with great syiupathy and delicacy; but perhaps Mr. 
Gibson is most felmitous in bis little touches of floral pointing. 

He has a few words about the earthy, spicy fragrance of 
arbutus that might havo been said in verse by the late Mr. 
Bryant; his description of the effect of biting the bulbs of the 
Indian turnip, or “ Jnck-in-the-Pulpit,” is inimitable in its quiet 
way; while the phrase about the fading dandelions —** the ^den- 
stars upon the lawn are nearly all burnt out; we see their oowny 
'ashes in tho graas”—is perhaps the best thing ever said about e 
humble flower, whoso vulgarity, in tho literal sense, blinds us to 
the beauty of its evolution and decay. 

In bis studies of life and country, manners Mr. Gibson is 
A very agreeable and amusing, if not quite so novel, a com¬ 
panion. Not seldom ho reminds us, not merely of Miss Mit- 
Ibrd, but sometimes of Tiiorcau and of Hawthorne. ‘ The 
story of Aunt liuldy, tho village crone who sustained her- 
; self upon simph’S to the ego of a hundred and three, is one of 
those little vignottos, half-liumorouB, half-pathetic, and altogether 
picturesque, in which tliu Americans excel. Aunt Huldy was an 
old witch in a scarlet hood, whose long white hair, flowing behind 
her, was wont to frighten tho village children who came upon her 
in tho woods; but she was absoluUny harmlesB, a crazy old valo- 
tudinuriiin, who was always searching for the elixir of life in 
strange herbs and decoctions. At last she thought she had found 
it in sweet-fern, and she spent her last years in grubbing up every 
specimou she could flud, smoking it, chewing it, drinking it, and 
sleeping with a little bag of it tied round her neck. 

But, although Mr. Gibson writes so well, be modestly disolaims 
all pretension as a writer, and lots us know that be is an artist by 
profession. His book is illustrated by more thau seventy designs 
from bis pencil, engraved in that beautiful American manner 
to which we havo so often called attention that wo need not parti¬ 
cularly dwell upon it here. The scones designed are closely analo¬ 
gous to those desciibcd in tho text. Wo have an apple-orcbaxxl 
in full blossom, with a group of idlers lounging undemeath 
tbo boughs; scenes in thu flelds so full of myste^ ana stillness that 
we are reminded of Millet, or of our own Mason; clusters of 
flowers drawn with all the knowledge of a botanist and the sym¬ 
pathy of a poet. It is hard tu deflno the peculiar pleasure that such 
illustrations give to the eye. It is something that includes and 
yet transcends tho mere oniovmeqt of whatever artistic excellenoo 
tbo designs may possess. Wo aro directly reminded by them of 
such similar scenes as have been eithnr the rule or the still mom 
fascinating exception of every childish life, and at their suggestioii 
the past comes back; in the familiar Wordsworthian phrase, ** A 
river flows on through the vale of Oheapside.” It is a ouriooi 
matter of speculation how far this sentiment of homely natnro is 
or is not a growth of niueleenth-centnry civilization. A eertahi 
sentiment of tho grandiose forms of scenery was undoubtedly intro¬ 
duced into lifo^at close of lost century, and scarcely exiateahefom 

oven in trained poetic minds. But the homelier beauty, the piotin^ 
esqueneB.s of tho minute objects that surround our feet, this seema 
to have been more or Jess an element of human feeling from the 
and as vivid in Theocritus or Virgil or Herrick as in any natt^ 
loving bard who has flourished rixlco the French Bevolution. 

Wo know 80 littlo over here of the best American art that it 
may chanco that Mr. Gibson is very well known in New Tozftw 
We confess, however, that we never heard of him before; but lui 
drawings ore so full of delicate fancy and feriing, and hii writing m 
skilful and graceful, that, in culling attention touhii book as one of 
the prettiest that the present winter eeason bas^brought forth, wo 
cannot but express the hope that we soon may heaar of him ags^, 
iu either function, or in both. 


I 
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ACOSTA*S HISTORY OF THE INDlEa* 

I N ^0 ^o!e Mries of volames put forth by theHAhlayt Socie^ 
ftw probably deservo to be read with (greater attention or win 
better repav the reader than Acosta's book on what he calls the 
natural and moral history of the Indies. It has its specif scien- 
tiflo value in the fact that it laid the foundations of ]myelcal geo- 
gn^byi while the portion which is devoted to a narrative of 
events may almost be regarded as a contemporary history. His 
trustworthiness has been admitted hy more recent writers; and. 
If we adopt Mr. Markham's somewhat curious numerical test, he 
takes the fourth place among the original authorities on Mexican 
C and Peru^an aSmrs during the century of the conquest. It seems 
W that in Mr* Prescott's Oonqwst. of Peru “ Garciloasu de la Yoga is 
quoted eighty-nine, Oieza do I^eun forty-hvo, Polo de Ondegurdo 
mrty-ODe, and Acosta nineteen times/’ The scrutiny of sninu 
other hooks might furnish a ditlcront result; hut if Acosta 
seems, with Prescott, to have n subordinate placo, this is per¬ 
haps only because Prescott's plan did not throw him back on 
the most valuable portion of Acosta's worlr. Acosta shows un¬ 
doubtedly no small historical powers; but his heart was clearly 
given to the moat careful study of the formation, the ])rodiicts, 
the people, of a country in regard to everything which tc’iids 
to make them what they are; and, so long as he is engaged on 
these subjects, his writing has n peculiar charm. 

■Whether that charm would have beon enhanced by a new trans¬ 
lation instead of republishing one now nearly two hundred and 
eighty years old, wo can scarcely venture to say. Thu fastidious 
eyes of more mooem readers are apt to quarrel with the spelling 
of the Elizabethan age, and a more solid objection may bo urged 
against the lumbering style of some of the Elizabethan writers. 
Bat this charge cannot fairly be hrought against the translator who 
attached simply the initials E. G. to his rendering of Acosta's 
work in an English dress. It has lioen ascertained, Mr. Markham 
tells us, that this was Edward Grimston, who wroto a history of 
France, and translated or compiled a general history of 1 hn Nether¬ 
lands from that of Jean Francois lu Petit and the mnniiscrints of 
Sir Hogor Williams. lie was tito grandiathor of Sir ilarlKittle 
Grimston, whose name became Imown in the civil wars, and ho is 
said to have reached the mature age of ninety-eight. It is more 
to the purpose that ho could writo English, and good English too, 
with not too much of Latin in it. Gi* his translation of Acosta 
Mr. Markham speaks as creditable and trustworthy, all hough it 
makes some omissions and has some blunders, especially in proper 
names and native words, which have been corrected in the present 
edition. 

It would not be easy to express in a single pbrase the qualities 
which impart to Acosta’s volumes their power of attracting and 
keeping the attention of the reader. They are rich in iufornmlion 
of all kinds, and whatever be the subjtu'l with which he is deal¬ 
ing, we see that the author was a nuin not only of wide but of 
deep learning, which ho has thorouglily at his command; but it 
is not this alone w'hich challenges our resp^et, for on many mailers 
of which ho treats iniicb is known now wliidi was utterly unknown 
in his day. Nor are his pages startling liv»iu any exjuvshions of a 
destructive or negative philosophy. Acosta was a inembcr of the 
Society of Jesus, and no imjuilation has been throw^n on his 
orthodoxy; and although lua utterajK'ca here and tluTe tiro 
fully beyond some which luavo brought others into trouble, 
he W’as altogether uncoiisciou.s of any inconsistency bi'tweeu Jiis 
theological or religious and his scieulii-e convictions. Nor can 
it be zaid that in the Held of physical scdcuce ho was to any 
wonderful extent beyond his age. Hi.s birth synclironipca with 
the death of Copernicus; but he makes no roferouco to that as¬ 
tronomer, nor is there any reason for thin King that ho was alive 
to the fundamental principles of his systom. h^.xperience had 
convinced him that tho earth was n globe ; and ho had learnt that 
the whole heavens around it w'evo in motion, but it is v(‘ry 
doubtful whether he hud any idea of the relations of the sun with 
his planets to other bodies in tho universe. But n man's worth is 
to be measured not so much by his actual knowledge ns by his 
method of dealing with matters Avbich are only parlially known or 
are wholly new to him, or, in other words, by tho moans which 
he uses for the discovery of th(» truth of i’acts. It is hero that 
Acosta shows the truo scieulilic temper; and it is this w hich 
• most win for him tho respect and sympathy of readers ^vho 3’et 
may think that, although he used his nppurtuuitius to good pur¬ 
pose, ho might have used them for better. 

Such a censure would probably be uiulosorved, for we have to 
remember the vast range of facts aud the multiplicity of tho 
questions with which he had to deal; and, if under such con- 
mtions he could judge calmly and dispassionately, ho was doing 
perhaps a harder work than that which fell to tho lot of Ooper- 
uious or Galileo. Wo may find the evidence of this in almost 
ever^ page of the book. His explanation of the darkness of 

E crti^s of the nightly heavens may or may not be adequate; but 
e seized at once the real point when ho aaseiied ** that according 
to the figure which these snots have in heaven, they move with 

the same proportion with their starred without any separation. . , , 

It foUoweth then by all that we have said, that the heavon con- 
taineth in it all the parts of the earth, circling continually about 
it, without any more doubt.” Tho soundness of his judgment is 


* TAt JVaturai nwt Moral Ifi§tnru of the Tndieu. By Fother Joseph de 
Acosta. Edited, with Notes nod an rntroiiuclion, bvCloincuts U.MarKham 
G.fi., E.K.S. 2 \ols. Loudon : Printed for the llidduyt Society. 1B80 * 


apedally tested when he has to enoountoir theoiiaa whifiih 1 — 
have sprung up almost with the diieovefT of the new worl^^No 
sooner had Spwish enterprise forced itadf unto Mcoioo and Bwa 
than the wise or the devout were ready with their reasona for 
saying that Peru was the Ophir of the historical hooks of the (M 
Testoment, and that the nations found in America were tho 
deseeudants of the lost tribes of Israel. The folly of these 
notions is shown in each cose by a simple reference to f(Mt». Peni 
yields gold, but it does not yield it in the quantities ascribed to ^e 
BiblicM Ophir, nor has it the precious stones and tho exquisite 
woods of the latter. As to tho resemblance in sound between the 
names Ophir and Peru, that scoius to him “ of small consider¬ 
ation.” If that argument ** were of force, we might us well say 
that "yeeatan is Jectan mentioned in the holy scripture.” Of the 
other problem which is concerned with the peopling of America he 
confesses candidly that he can give no siitiblactory solution ; but he 
is sure that, they must have como either by sea or by land j and 
the enormous ditticulties involved in tho idea of their having 
crossed tho vu^t Atlantic or Puciiic Oceans incline him to the 
conclusion that they must have como by land. But, as he is 
careful to record his conviction that there yet remains much land 
to be discovered in these oceans, so he urges that there is no 
reason or experience contradicting his ** conceit or opinion that the 
whole earth is united or joined in some part, or at least the .one 
approaclietli nearo unto tlio other.” This is a remarkable antici¬ 
pation of the inoro recent knowledge gained of the conformation 
of Northern Asia and America. But, however the so-called 
Indians of America may hivvo found their way thither, they ore 
clearly not Jews, in spite of any points of seeming likeness on 
which stress may he laid ; for, on the other side, he says:— 

Wee know well that tho Ilcbrcwca used U’-tlers, wberoof there is no shew 
omong the indinns ; they w'ore great lovers of silver, tho^c make no care 
of it; the Jewes, if tliey were not circninriwed, held not tlipnisclvcs for 
Jcwe.M, und contrariwise tho Indians nro not ut all, ne ither did they ever use 
any ci'n.'inonio n»MTi! it a,s ni.iuy in tho East have done. But what reason 
of rojijeeturo is tli.jre in thw, Hceing the .lowes are so careful to preserve 
their hmgnn/ro and aiitiquiLics, so us in all parts of the world they dilTer 
and niv known from others, and .vet ut tlio Indies alone they Imvc forgotten 
theii liiifugc, their law, their ceremonies, their Messias, and dually their 
whole Juduisiuo. \ 

Such follies, however, nro seldom killed; and dreamers, driven 
oil' from America, find tho lost tribes in Afghans and in English* 
men. But with Acosta fact Is the great toucher, llo approached 
the equator with t)»o prepossessions of a man who has put faith 
jji the Ihcories of Arisloilo aud Virgil; but, on crossing it, the 
cold was such us lo malm him glad to get into tho sunshine for 
warmth ; aud what else could ho do then “ but laugh at Aristotle's 
Meteors and his Philosophio ? ” llo had his political ns well as 
his thcologiad prejudices ; but ho was qxiito ready to admit that 
tho govermnoni of Spaiji was not perfect, and that there %vere good 
points ill the government of Moiiujzuuia. “Every history well 
written is,*’ ho says, “ prolitable to the reader, for, os tho wise man 
snith, * That whicli hatii bin, is; and that which shall ho, is that 
which hulU beene.' Humane things have much resemblance in 
themselves, and some grown wise by that which happcnolh to 
others. There is no nation, how b.irharoii.s soever, that have not 
something in them good and worthy of commendation, nor cop- 
mouwoale so well ordered that hatli dot something blameworthy^' 
und to bo controlled.” He speaks with le-s^s certainty, ns we 
might exji(?et, wlien ho has to deal with xiarratives of portents and 
prodigii' s and with regard to llie.sn his sentences curiously balance 
or Jiullily each other. They are w'orthles.‘» nn<l they are valuable ; 
they are not to ho trusted und they tire to be treated os divinely 
Bout warnings 

Alibougb llio holy Scriplurc forbids u.s to giro credito to aignos and 
vaino pni'piusticatinDs, and lliat S, L'niiiiu dutli admutiish iih not to fcara 
tokens from heaven, as the (ieutilc.s do, yet tin* hJiino Scripture Icachcih as 
that iiioiistrous and pn>di;:;iuii6 .signes arc not altog'dlicr to beo ooiitemned, 
and that often iiicy aru foreriiniicrs of some generull <'1i.'irigos and chastice- 
iiienls whicli God 'will take, as Eusebius miles well of Ciesarea. 

He is not le^is exercised about those passages in the Bible which 
doscriho tho earth ns flat, lie refuses aliogtither to admit the 
authority of Clirysostom or any other Father when they deal 
with qncsljons of a.^tronomy; and ho does not rato highly the 
wisdom of tlie. former when “ he doth laugh at those which hold 
the Jieavuus to be round,” although “ it seemes tho holy Scripture 
doth inferro as much, terming the IIcavon.«» a Tabernacle or Frame 
built by th(‘ hand of God.” But his learning m;i.kes it easy for him 
to set one Father against aiuxthcr, and the opinion of Chrysostom 
is set asidii hy the dictum of Jerome, “ that those which hold the 
heaven t(» be round are not repugnant to the holy Scripture, but 
conformable to tiio same.” vVe shall, however, go wrong if we 
look on his conclusious as involving the tln^ory of a heliocentric 
system. Ilia words have their value chicily as showing his 
position in reference to the abcertuiumeut of fact and the in- 
terprotation of Scripture. Tho fact, if proved, is not to be 
denied, and it may sweep away a multitude of time-honoured 
ideas. The south wind is warm m our northern hemisphere; and, 
according to Avwtotle, “ wo must confesse of necessity that Uie 
Southern wind iix that which blowes and comes from the burning 
zone, the which being so ueero tho suuue wautes water aud pas¬ 
tures.” But Acosta nad seen abundance of water and excellent 
pastures in this burning zone, and so he adds:— 

This Aristotle'.^ opinion, and, in truth, man’s conjecture can hardly 
pa8i>6 any further. So as 1 de often consider with a ChriMtian ronteniplatieii 
n<hv wcake the philosophie of tho wise of this world hath b<‘cjie in .bs 
eearchu of divine things, seeing in liuniuino things (w'Jierein they socme so 
well read) they often err. 
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He eeee, la short, that the testimony of geouiue experience must 
be paramount, and that it is absurd to take a metaphor, no matter 
where it may ibund, ns nuthoHtatirely settling any question. 
Otherwise the antliroponiorphites may sulely take their stand on 
the ssying, “Heaven is luy throne and earth is iny footstool”; 
and thus he reaches the conclusion, “ that in the holy Scriptures 
we ought not to follow the letter which jkilles but the spirit which 
quirknetb.” Some of bis own notions, as on the subject of earth¬ 
quakes or sea-sickness,are perhaps worth no more than Aristotle's 
uieorioB about the south wmd; but they are the notions of a man 
who has his eyes open to note all that may bo brought before 
him, and his sojourn of seventeen years in Central America has 
been made to yield a rich harvest. As n biaturlau he is judicious; 
as a naturalist he is both accurate and unwearied. Among the 
few products of tlio country which he has not noticed is the 
tree with which Mr. Markham's name will bo cbjsely associated in 
India; hut of the general features of the country his descriptions 
are e.vcellent. It is clear that the time which ho spent in tropical 
America was one of no little enjoyment, mid ho almost waxes 
eloquent in sjieakiDg of the climate of Aristotle's iire-devastated 
aone:— 

Con5«idering with mysclfe the plensing temiwraturv «»f mnnr countries nt 
the liiclies, where they know not what %vliitcr is which by hii cold doth 
freose them,' iiur summer wliich doth trouble them with Iiciit. but that with 
a matte they preserve tliemselvcs from the iiijurii’s of all wealhor, and 
whore the}* scarce Invo any neede to change their gnnncuta throughout the 
yeare, 1 say tliat orten cunsidoriag of this, 1 timl that if men at this diiy 
would vanquish their passions and free tiioin'iclvu-4 from the snart's of 
oo\e^ousncssc, leaving many fmitlc.'Se and pcrniuiouH diMr>in«a, without 
doubt they might live at the Indies very pleasant oud happily. 

As we may suppose, ho esteems the climate more than the 
people ; and liis remarks on the religion especially of the Mexicans 
are thoroughly to the point. He .«ico.s that it rested wholly on the 
primitive idea of Clitlionlau gods, gods whose keenest appetites are 
those of hunger and thirst, ancl of wliom nothing more terriblo 
could be said 19 their worshippc'^ than tluit they wero dying for 
want of human ilesh nud human biooj. One of the most vigtiroiis 
supporters of this worship Wius the second Monteziimn, whoso 
character, as given by Acosta, is probably the luoro true as lack¬ 
ing the gloss throwu over it by the more glowing narrative of 
Prescott. 


FARMING IN A RMAhL WAY.* 

W E hare rarcljr opened a book more reploto wdili valiiablo and 
practical inlbrumtion than tbi^ liaudy little volume of Mr. 
Long's, Indeed it must have needed no slight sidf-control to 
condense into such very moderato compass the reMults of so much 
study and experience. To sny nothing of the chief topics of what 
inay more btrmtly bo called farming, bucIi chapters as those on the 
dairy and poultry-yard, 011 gardening andbiMvJieening, might easily 
liiive been expanded almost indoiiuitely. lint ^Ir. Long, greatly 
to hia credit, has sleadiastly I'csisted all temptations of the kind; 
And we may well hope that bo will reap a satisfactorv harvest in 
tlm shape of popularity, if not of proGle. He Las written 
jB^cipally for the beiieiit of gentlemen farmers, who ma^ 

’ mve unclertiiJ(en to cultivate thirty to forty acres, which is 
about the sinnllest extent of land they can hope to turn to the 
best account os an investment. Assuming that they are 
fairly intelligent, and that they are prepared to supplement 
the use of their capital by assiduous adentiuii to a busi¬ 
ness that should he a pleasirro, Mr. Long gives them every en- 
couragemont. iSiieaking with all doference to Jiis superior know¬ 
ledge, we should be inclinud to think that the general contrasts he 
has drawn between the cost of living in town and in the country 
are decidedly coloured in rose so far ns 4lio latter is concerned. 
At the same lime he rejects witli searching common-Beuse 
criticism some of the extravagant estimates as to particular 
branches of profit, which theori&t<i, on the strength of logic and 
HguTcs, have worked out entirely to their own satisfaction. As 
fur his own statements and suggestions, they are iuvariahly those 
of a thoroughly well-informed expert; nor does ho attempt to 
impose them on us by a mere ijm diiit. On the contrary, and 
speoialiy when dilferiug fram the majority of recognized autho- 
nties, he always states Lis reasons succinctly; and when ho 
deduces his arguments from close money calculations be shows that 
be has all the figures at his lingers' ends. \Ve may add that, being 
himself a practical farmer, ho must have tested most of the plans 
be rccommouds. 

Wo have said that his general picture of what "ought to be the 
position of the industrious gentleman farmer in a nmall way is 
somewhat rose-coloured. Thus, he asserts, what is doubtless 
Tory true, that “there is no end to the home production of 
food for home consumption”; but he goes on to add that, “ex¬ 
cepting for clothing, grocery, coni, and minor matters, it should 
not be necessary to have a iradesiimns hill at all **—a proposition 
tbifet seems very much more problematical. He refers to an old 
work, written in the beginning of this century, with the object of 
Ohowing that a gentleman in the country could live as well with 
ccoDomr and keep as good a position on 200L a voar as if he were 
nettled m London on on income of i ,ooof. We should have fancied 
At least that, with the increased cost of living, and the tremendous 
fall in the pnees ^ agricultural produce from what they stood at 

• I'timdMf in o Sm^t Wag, By James hong, Author of « Poultry for 
Prises and rraftb** dte* London: Sailth, Klder, & Co. z88x. 


through the bng wan with NapoleQA,ibe eattmate. would ba?A 
been taluelesa for present purpo^. But that ii not ^ f^oioii 
of, Mr. Long. He believes not only that the author wis iu the 
right when he wrote, but that the thing is perfeotly Itos^ stlU. 
In a chapter entitled “ The Household ” he goes eafuIhUy into ‘ 
details. He assumes, of course, that his country guptloouA has a 
few hundred pounds of capital to start with, and that be hee laid 
them out to the beat advanta|ra under comnetent advise, Hla 
actual cash incomings from sales will form out a amidl part of 
his profit. His home is supplied chiefly from his own Utile 
domain and farm buildings. He need never buy milk, butter, 
or vegetables; and ho fattens hia own pqrk. Bt^sides that; the. 
butcher, baker, and grocer may be paid in great messuvs ftom 
the .home produce, by way of barter. His rent ia^ sot down, 
with the taxes, at loo^., which oujcht to infer a suHioiently eom- 
fortablo dwelling^houae. And, with rent and taxes indttd^» 
taking into account his special arrangements with the indis* 
pensable tradesmen mentioned above, his total outgei^ are 
to be slightly under 400/., while the receipts, comprising the 
I home consumption, will be somewhat in excess of it. And tbia 
briefly ie the way in which he is to manage, in order to arrive ah 
a result ao desirable. Ho has rented thirty acres. He lays twelva 
acres out of the thirty down in grass; two are reserved for y*sd, 
garden, and orchard; seven for growing various kinds Of ooxu| 
and the rest for potatoes, roots, and field vegetables. He keeps a 
couple of useful horses, that may plough or go in a carriage; witit 
eight cows, besides pigs. The cows are to be almost^ entirely 
stall-fed, as they always ore by the frugal peasant-proprietors on 
the Continent. Thus nine acres of bis graswand may be left to be 
mown for the homo-feeding. The yield of wheat ehould cup^y 
bread enough fur the year; the barley he raises will feed uia 

? igs aud poultry, while the oats will suflice for the horses.. 

'ho main sources of his actual profits are in the potatoes, 
dairy, pigs, calves, and poultry. Mr. Long takes the yield of 
potatoes at a minimum of five tons to the acre. If of well-selected 
sorts, they ought to sell at from 10/. to I3/. per too; and with 
thirteen tons to spare for the market, that gives no less than X35I. 
in shape of receipts. The sales of butter, after deducting the 
grocery account, como to 100/. in round numbers; the pigs, after 
paying the butcher's bill, ought to bring in 130/.; while the 
poultry-yard will be good for another tool., and the calves for 
$qI. more. Mr. Long hss evidently felt in drawing out bis tables 
that those results would be at least as surprising as satisfactory. 
For he protests beforehand that he has no idea of straying into the 
regions of the impossible; and has merely conoidired “ what may 
be realized by dint of care, nttontiou, and intuary.” While he 
adds per contra and by way of postscript to his balance-sheets, that 
the several items, as ho has set them down, are almost ail of 
them capable of great extension. The returns on the single article 
of calves might be doubled at the least; while much more might 
be made of the pigs and poiiUry. Hut we imiwino that moat 
people would be more than contented, even were their incomings 
materially witbiu his margins. 

There are certain simple, hut golden, rules laid down for th) 
guidance of the farmer. In the first phice, he must look well 
before he loaps, and take care to select his locality judiciously. 
Next, in taking so small a holding ou lease, he ought to be able 
to secure full liberty of action, or, at all events, be free from the 
crippling routine of hard and fast covenants and rules of cropping. 
NeceBsarily he must practise systematio economy. But, at the 
same time, it is shortsighted folly to grudgo giving a good pride 
for a good article. Thus tbere,could bo no more fatal saving than 
buying cows that are beginning to be worn out, or even past 
their prime; while it is self-evident that in the matter of hia 
manures he must be liberal both as to quality and qoanti^, 
Apr0^)08 to manure, nothing is to be wasted; and even the refuse 
of almost overythiug that comes out of thn soil should be returoed 
to it in one shape or another. The small farmer must have the 
faculty of judicious combination, and his whole systems of feeding 
and cropping should be arranged with the must minute consider¬ 
ation ns to dovetailing their separate parts. He must be intelli¬ 
gent, of course, and have something of the natural bent of the 
late Mr. Mechi, whom Mr. Long, by the way, repeatedly quotes. 
Ho must specially study the character of the soil, not only with 
regard to the cropping, but to the methods of tillsM, and he 
must never be sparing of labourers' wages. Spade husbandly, • 
with its thorough stirring of the land, is much to be eon- 
raonded within bis mnnageablo limits; yet there is such a thing 
on the other hand, os going to work too thoroughly. After a fl 3 d 
has been brought into high condition at great expense, an un¬ 
kindly Buhstratum may bo forced to the suriace. 

Much must depend on the proper choice of seeds, roots, or 
breeds of animals, and there Mr. Lemg's experienced advioe will 
bo found invaluable. Thus, in potatoes, which, as we have seen, 
are almost to be the farmer's mainstay, there are tnhen which are 
predisposed to disease, while others appear to be practically safe 
from it. The size and quality will or course essentially aflbet the 
price, while there is a great deal in the manner of sowing, It bis 
Doeu very much the practice to throw aside the soudleBt and 
poorest roots for seed, and we need hardly say there can bt 90 
more false economy. So with the pigs, scime brasda of which 
fatten more quickly than others on a far smaller allowance of food,' 
to say nothing of their superiority of flesh and the comparatiys 
absence of bone. Of the necessity of exereiting a wise dumetion 
in the selection cf poultry we need hardly spei^ l^me lay 
eggs in abunda&ce but will not sit; otheia do less in the nray it 
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Tlie ^Tiew. 


Iqiag, bo* «(• •ininU* WmiBg motbai; wMI* there en 
otbMagtiii^ tbst letoh eomnrttivaly Httld «t the poulterer's, 
to uii colour of the flesh, or even the tint of the skin. 
We mfeM tfast Mr. Long has ^ven us a new “ wrinkle ” in 
strongly lueommending the Plymouth Book. He tells us that it 
ismn Amenesn bird with Asisuc blood in its veinse ** It is perhaps 
equal to anything vet described as a farmer's fowl; it is, par excd^ 
Imes, a fowl for all, poesessing every qualiRcation for protit. It is 
urge, very hardy, tame, a fine layer of large yellow eggs, very 
plump and ten&r on the table; it is precocious, and a quick 
grower; and, moreover, a fine sitter and mother.” 'It would be 
difficult to asy more in its praise; and though he mentions that as 
,!*^tthey are rare in England, we shall expect them to become coui- 
pmioii ere long. The chapter on cows and dairy management is ad- 
' inirahle-»it contains some interesting notes, by the by, on foreign 
c h esses—but the subject is so wide that we dare not oven 
touch it. For the same reason, we hardly venture to follow 
Mr. Tiong into the garden and orchard, though there also 
he is woU worth consulting os to the most suiUhle seeds and 
plaats for different seasons and situations. He dwells on the 
propriety of utilising each inch of space with seedlings tliai 
mav he shifted elsewhere in the garden or even transferred to the 
fielusj though all that can only be carried out by the ungrudging 
uM of fertilizers. In laying out an orchard, he points out that 
special must he taken ip examining tho subsoil to which the 
plants will strike foeir roots. The trees will pine and wither away 
ehould they get down to wet. The more hardy fruits will neces¬ 
sarily pay the best in such a climate as ours; and Mr. Long 
refers especially to the profit that may he made by apples, if the 
grower can dispense with the services of a middleman. ** If be is 
able to store apples with safety, he could almost make his own 
price in the winter.” With regard to fruit bushes and trees, two 
suggestions of his have struck us. One is, that gaps in hedges 
might be advantageously filled up with gooseberry bushes, Tho 
other relates to growing vines in tho open nir. In uinuy localities 
where they fail the failure is set down to tho climate. Mr. Long 
considers that success depends rather on the exposure and the 
variety of tho vine than on temperature. There are plenty of 
hardy sorts to bo procured, and ho says, “ if a suitable grape is 
grown, we can see no reason whv every south wall and every 
cottage porch should not bo ornamented with glorious clusttjrs 
which would iidd so much to the iilenaure of the occiipiiuta.” 
There are a vatitty of minor matters besides which are pleasantly 
and instructively treated, from game, duga, and bees, down to 
rabbits, rats, aticT ferrets. All wo have attempted is to give some 
general idea of the contents of a volume which deserves to be 
studifui by every resident in the country who takes an interest in 
country pursuits. 


Wa heg leave to state tJiat we decline to return rejected Communi- 
eationa: and to this nUe we can make no exception. 
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»'rirE ANNUAL SPUING^E^TfBfTION of High^jlass 
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AloUkc. Di. Dt)lll nKtr. anJutlier wnrka by Fr aua l.iGnbncb), !• NOW OPEN. AdmisMpn, la. 

a N and after May 1 the PAINTING of the celebrated 

ltu«nan Artlet AIVAZOVSKY will bo ON VIEW for • ihort tlmooaty at tha PALL 
MALI. OAI.LEUY, 4 t( Pnll Mall, . 4 tVV. The famouf Puiutinga." COLUMDirS'S SHIP XN 
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TRT-TJNION~f~LOm)ON.--ThB ANNUAL QENERlkL 

MEETING Ui receive the C'oiinell'a Report, and to dUtrlbute the Amoofit aiihaeifflM 
for Ibe Pnrehoae ofWorki« of Art fur the year ISHI, will be held in the Royal Adeiphi TtieMM 
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Biuu of Mciiani. A. and 8. Uattl. 

LEWIS POCOCK 1 „ „ 

1II Strand. E. E. ANTBOBUSI ***• 

r;i.UYs noapiTAL med io aiT sohool,— 

Tlie SUMMER SESHIUN will roumenoe on Monday, May f. ThaHoapital inelndee 
epectal demirtmcnt* for the Di8r4wa of tiie Eye. Ear, Skin, fcc. ^ u-iwuea 

CLASSE.S arc held in tha lloimital fur Stiidenta preparing for the Eyawilnattn ua of the 
Univemity of Londmi, and other Examining Buarda. 

lIouRc Surgoona, Dreiwrra, and Clinical AaalalanU are aehwted ftom the Stndente aeeordlnz 
to merit, and without extra payment. 

Tite PrUea and ScholaralUpa are awarded Air proficiency In the eeveral braochea of Madip a* 
■tody. 

Two Scholamhlpa of 1S.S Giilneaa each, to be awarded next September, an open to Student* 
who enhT In tha Summer bcaaIun.^'or Froapectua, and Outlier information, apply to th* 
Dsah, Ouy'a Iltnpital, S.E. ' 
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Open Sehnlar-hija in Sciaiiec Hubjecta of 


Itutany. and Zoology. Open 
inetic, Frineh anilGicek, or < 
DkaN, Guy'a Uoaidtal, S.E. 


1 Aru I Suhjectf—Latin, EucIld,~Algebr^ Arftfi- 
fortber partloulata and ouuditlone opj^ to the 


I n'^HE Oouncil nf Firth College, Shefiiold, intend to appoint a 

^ PHI sen* All. who ahall alau bo Piofoaaor either In the Lfterary or la the MMhaalcal 
Department of tite College. 

Theae Departmenta will comprehend reapcetleely the following aubjccta i 

1. C'lnaalca, llltturv. Literature, Ifolitlral Economy, Moral Science. 

S. Matlicuiatici, Mechanica, Engineering. Oeoluuy. Phyalca. 

Appltranta are requeated to atota in which of thme Departinenbi they would be prepared to 
act a« Profaiaaor, aud which of the SubJecU in that Department they would be prepaid to 
urulcrtako. 

The Salary of Che said Principal will be ZUO per annum, with Half the k'oaa of hla own 
Claaoeo. 


OOHXERTS 07 Ho. 1,330, APRIL 23, 1681S 
^Lord Bwicoasllold. 
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jDlomoutary Tuatiber*. 
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Pastoral Day*. Acocta'a Uiatnry of the Indies, 
jrhrmbig la a Bmoll Wny. 


Candlilate«„are reqiieaM to give foil partieiilara oonoemlaa age, experience, and any 
[ Arademical diaUnrUima tlwy may hayo gained, ^cther irlth any ^cr Information likely to 
aflki'ttha dcciaion of the Council. Thu namca nf Ihrve gentlemen to whom reforenm may be 
made should br given, but no tcatImuuiaU need be seat uuteaa they am asked Ibr. 

Applications to be sent on or before ibe S 6 Ui day of April next, to 

FMh Collrg. mmitlft Mwf h 11 , IM. _ MMOB PBPBy, ItaM nr. 

T .ANDS’OAPE OAR DKNim—STDDENTS for tho ProfewiM 

will be rrccivwl by tlr. EDWARD MILNER In the Ciyatal Palace (kimpany's Sfboi>I 
at Oardciijugam] Practical Florieulture after Hoy 1—For Proapeotua, apply to UwUoihu* 
algned at the Palace. 

, F. K. J. 6 HRNTON, 

NHparfnfswrfewt qfthe Seknat gjfA rt, S cinuie, and Zium riff*. 

•ROYAL AGBICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIKENOiStEH. 

^ . For the ^enee and Froetlee of AgriruRure. 

For Inlendinst Land Owners ami Oocopiera, Land Agents. Survcynrt, f'olonlata, Ao. 

Ttw It. A.r. Piunn, surrounding tin* College, la a mixed Aurin of aliuiit MM) Arnf«. 

(,'Aitirmrt* (iycVuHnuDr«f/lfono(^mr>.Tho Right IJoii. UieEiirl 111 DUern. 

For Pmapcctui ot Cniiegv and Form, List of Schulanhlpa, Prices. Diiilouiu, be , upply to 
thvPblSCII'AL. 
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I i’DtJOATION. — SOnOOL for tie IJAUGHTEBS of 

GKMTLEMEN. «lo«« to Xentltigton OordMi, itoommended by Memn. W. Wniir and 
Ovniravoi iWt*Hqu»ni, W., witv Mtato that Mlv ■(Mtak too hichly of the ediie»> 

«OB«l orranstemenu of the HUthuol. whleh are oaodui-ted uii a liberal wale by Eminent l*ro- 
nann, amtoted by reudvnt oertlilratail OoveriieMPa. Every atlantton )• paid to the liealth. 
temibrt. and haptunaM of the PhiiIU. 'I'he Next Term euniinenaaa nn May a, iwl.—For 
nw|iectuMa« apply to M. S., Mi Linden (lardeiii, Kenulntflnn (iurduni, W. __ 

COHOOL for DAUGnTEllS of OENTI^EMKN, 34 I*d- 

^ broke Oardcni, Kmulnctoa Park, W,-TrrnaratlonB for the University Exatnlnn* 
Mona. Vlan of toechiaa similar to tiiutof the llltsh Scluiulii, Tirst |irutv»Miri nml certi* 
fleatod RuvvtneMes. rartleular atteutimi to diet and hytfivne. Terms miMh'rate.^For 
Fretpeatiues apply to PHixdd'At. or tu LaiiY 8i'i‘HttT\TK.vuKJ<T, BehulastiC Aiteucy, 17 
Hutover Stmt. Uanover tkiuare. W. Neat Term laicius May a. 


PREPAItATORV GLASS for tbe SONS of 0 ^NTLBUE 3 T 

Btreet, Purttnau Bquare.W. 


THENORTFI IX)NI)0N COLLEOIATJ? SOIIOQL for girls, 

^ Sandntl Itoad, Cuitndon Iluad, K.W. Tho 8UMMEU TEKM will cuiinnenoo on Thurs¬ 
day, April »i, Ml. 

THK SOWOOL for Giuri, PrincB of Wales Koad’ 

■*- K.W. Tlie SUMMER TERM will eom mcnce on Tin-sdny. April». IWI.__ 

WELLTNGIW COLL 13 GE.-.There will’ be an‘ j^LECTION 

▼ V In •lime to FIVE OPEN HUlli iLAUSflTl'S. No Roy Is cliirilile who Is under Twelve 
or orrr Fourteen on Juno I—For partleuian apply to toe Bgunar (C. 11. I,a 2 IR, Esa.h 
Welllngtoa Ikilloicc, Wukiuirham. 

tSaDLEY COLIJ^lGE'k^JIIOI.AlSlIPS.—an 

V ej.kCTIOK to TWO fiCIKiLAllSfllPK In Juno next i Sewell Heliuiarthlp, vMue £M. 
durlnc stay at the Huhnol. and a Junior Scholarship, valuu AM, tor four-waiurs, to which an 
Exhibition of Ato may br added. 

Hoys must have lici'ii under M on January I, IWI, ETsinlnatlon licyioe etine Ift. For 
Amharpoitieolars, apply to tlia WakiiKX, lladluy CulleRe, Ablnuilon. 

■ROSSALLSCnitKlL,—E^^^^ SOIIOL'AU.sniPS.~ 

Tweiro to lie competed for. Juno ts. Value from 7oQnfncas feoverlny Sehiml Fees) to 
alO, Ages under 141 and l&l. Cnmildates mny he exainliicd st Itossnll or tlxlhrd, as praforred, 
UiClassleaorMatl»cinat!Ca.i~Apply tolU'V.tho IIxaii-Mahtuji, ItoNMill Hclioo), Fleetwood. 

pH k LTEnTiaM Cf ILLEoii^WELVE SOHO LA US H IPs! 

Klifht A-toi Four fSO. EJoetion, third Tucoday In May—Apply to tJi« Sxc'UKTAUr. 
The Uoilcyr , Chelten h am. 

|^~A LVKRK OOLLE Q~K. 

The NEXT TERM will Im-rIu on Tiirsdny, May 10. 

aOMKllSETsinRE COI ju’-loEr HATH.-Sefiior Junior 

Driisriments. The Senior Depiirlmeiit is illvhled into I'liissleal oiid Modem sides. Tho 
iniMMEIf 'I'KItU coinincnccs Haturdsy, April •'io.-*A|iiilitiatluiis for admission to be made to 
tlMl liKAU-HAMl'KIl. 

o i U 0 ^f)' L ~L E G "" E. 

/Vrv(/A*«/-Eorl URANVIi.LE, K.Q. 

A Chapel and another new tloardioK House having recently bven completed, each Boarder 
will now have a separate lietlnHirii. 

The tnd nluec fur Cooper's Hill, entries for Woolwich, BuiuUiarst. ftc., have been obtained 
dnrinc the last year. 

Tuition firotii i3 to lb Guineas. Board, I4fl Os. 

For partieniars aiiply to the Kcv. W. Bkli., H.A., tho IIcad-Mastor, or W. RxooKKIt, Esq., 
the Honorary Seerftary. 

t 5 aTU COLLEGE, BATIU^Tlio NEXT TERM will coin^ 

tnenee on Saturday, April JMi. IWl. 

//sail-jfasfer—T. W, DUNN. Ksq.. M.A,, lute Fellow and Assistant-Tutor St. Pcler'a 
CuUcRe. Cambridge, and fur Ten years a Master of (hiAun ColleKC. 

■BRIGHTON COLLEOE.-^Mr. 0 ^ 0 ^ ALLU^TLaT’o^ 

Hcholnr of Trinity nail, Cambridge), having rrrcntly made ronsidcrahle nilditlons to 
hla house, lias apcommodntbm for aii iuercused niimlier of llUAUDEKS. Special Classas for 
Woolwicti, Sandhurst, Cuoiier's Hill, fcc.. are iiuder his eliarKO. 

^ The Warden, RTnilAIll) CUHllY, M.A., la aaslsled by Seven llesident Gradnntn 
r*'Wasters. two lieiiig >j|H'Cliillv (br Modern Lancuoecs. Spuelnl preparaflon for the UniverHitif s, 
.j^niy, and all coniis titlveExiiinliialloiis. Exhibition to the Uuiverultlea of gCo per anniiir. 
l^wnnlor Jh'iuirtUK'ur lor Young Roy a. Large Flaying Fields, Gyinnosiuui, Ac. Oco. Terms M 
w jjSt a 00 tiiiitieaa.-.Apply to the Waudex. 

ANDUEWVS COLLEGE, CllARDSTOC^Kr^^i^^ 

NEXT TERM begins May 13_Apply to tiio SfgRRTAHY. 

TSLE of wioTlT TROPRIETARY COlXeGE, RYLE. 

Umd~Ma»lrr~’n\% Her. Canon TEESDALE. hf. A.. New College, Oxfbrd. 
JasfslONf'J/asters.R. Wktb, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge t the Bev. J. G, CTlKSBIltll, 
B.A., Ht Catherine's CoUcgis Cambridge. 

Jfodifm .We>UAUOi.u li. llnotyMie, R.A., St. John's College, Cambridge. 

Most healthy situation. Swimming and Oymnnstica taught. Hacquet and Flvea Courts, 
Boarders ren-lvrd by the Heiul-Mnscer nnd by Mr. K. Wieiu. 

SUMMEH TERM coinmenees April SB. 

_Foy terms aniilv to the IlKAK-MARTitR. Isle of Wight College, Byde, or to the Secretary, 
Tbbvor li. C\t KK. Eh(|., Tho Cottage, Melville Street. Hyde. 

RT. EDMUND’S COLLEGE, 8ALlSiuRY%- A HIGH- 

CLASS 8t::if(>f>L for SONS of GENTIJ^MEN. The toligloua training !■ upon 
dedolte Churrh princiides. Boys arc Educated with much care and thoroughness. They 
lecelve Individual leaching and iielp wherever needed. Candidates for Matriculation at the 
Unlvemitk'S are siN.-iually prepared. Terms, X7& a year.- Fur referencca, prospectus, or any 
ftirther partleuian, apply to the Warden, Bev. G. II. Uot7n.XK, D.C.L. 

E L L Y C O I^E G E, fTv I S T O 0 K; 

CAflirnirra of TVwstm—Tho^lght Hon. the Earl of DEVON. ZTsac/-Master^ 
B. W. 'TA YI. 0 U. M.A., iate Fellow of St. John's Oillege, Camhrldgc. A FJnt-Grade School, 
preparing fur the Universities. Services, and Froressioni, open without restriction. Full pro¬ 
vision for Modem Languages, Scirnce, and English Buluects.Cirei<k optional. Healthy taisl- 

8 on. large airy hulldtngs und Mnachms plosjl^und. Sciuml Chatx'l with resident Chaiilum. 

ummer Term begins May g. For Prospeetiii and farther Iniurmation apply to the lljuu- 
llABTBn. 

L L AND AFF cat hTe D R A L i“clfooT. 

r«W(or—Very Uev. C. J. VAUGHAN, D.T>, Prepiimtlno for Eton, Harrow, *6., and 
FuMte Examinations. Tmni tiegliw May 13. Addnss Bov. tho Mahthii. 


TPXPENSB of PRIVATE TOITION.—A« Expatonoe^ 
P'REEHOLD GROONn RENTS. —City of London.—iW'l 

Commissioners of Sewers of the City of Iwindon will meet la the Owlldhall af m mU 
City on Tiiosday.May 10. iwtl, at Hall-past Twelve o'clock ni^sely.to receive Tonmnlw;,, 
tlte purchase (if valualile Freehold Gruiiiid Rents and Reversions OffoemlOWiB the BlMlU^ 


City on Tiiosday.May 10 . neil, at Hall-past Twelve o'clock nreelsely.to receive Temlen nr,, 
tlie purchase Ilf valualile Freehold Gruiiiid Rents and Kevcrslons OffoouilawiB the BlMlU^ 
let on bulldliig leases, havtog about Rb years imexnli^. vis. i-. 

No. 33.ntaGroiiudBcnturxA75|wraaiiain. < 

Km. 34,33 „ n M «. 

Particulars and Plans of Uie twemises may Iw hJil at thls'bffle^togeHier wltii Vie OmdlHone 

***TenldeM must he sealed, endorsed ontside “Tender for Freehold Onm^ Kp..» ' 
Poultry,'' lie., (statiiig the nreinises as tlie case may be), and be addressed to the fgiaimipMd nt 
this Ofllce, nod must be delivered Iwl'oro Twelve o^Iock on tho sahl day oQmMku . , 

The Couimlsslonors do uot liind tlicinsetves to acceiit the highest or any Teim. 

Farttes sendmg In iiropONals must attend iierMinany. or by a duly, auth^ied ml 

Half-past Twelve o'eiiMsk nu the said day, and bo Uian prepared (if their Tradigrhe deeiwted) 
to pay the ruqiiirad di>|aisitof 10 per cent, nn the pnrahase-money. and to eseento am Dgrto- 
ment for the conipletloii of the purchase ogreoably to the eondltlons of aale. 

HENHY BLAKE, OVUk 

Sewers'Ofllre.Ouildliall. March 31. IWl. _ 

SIIEPtlERD'S ihuailT close to the main Uxbridge Road, only Sve mlnutee* walk foam 
Shpplienl's Bush Station on the Metropolitan Ballwey. and with a good Omnibus SetyJoe 
to the W«t End and City. 

TVfESSRS J. Rnd R. KEMP & CO. have received iostruotions 

to SELL by AUCTfON. nttho Mart. Tokenhonse Yard, E.C.. on Monday. May 10, 
1881, In Lots. THItEP: CAPITA!. LKAREItGLD HOUSES, situatn and heiM Hos. ft). Ail, 
and to TioRus Road, two witli iKisics.onn on eoninletlon of the Furohase. heliT by .separstu 
lA»ns<Hi (or l.ong Trrms, iit l.iiw Ground lU-iits. May be viewed, and PM^Ienlors with Con- 
dltifins obtained of JuunTavi.ou, JChi|., SwIIcKnr. 14 Gmat James Street. BodfordR ow, W.C. t 
at (lie Mart; and of Mesars J. and B. KkmP A Co., tha Bageat's Fork Bitato OlHcc, 

S7 All^iy Sto-et, N.W. _ 

IJRIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 

Esjilaiiade. Near thn West Pier. Central and quiet. Txmg eatahllshcd. Suites of 
Beoma. Spacious Coffee-room for l.adlcs and Gentlemen. Sea-WaterServloetntheRelel. 
_ _ BEKJK. BULL. Jfawagar. 

TVf ES8RS. H. SALTER & SONS, Mortgage Brokers, desire 

to notity Hint their London Olflces an REMOVED from Pancros Lane to » CLE¬ 
MENT'S LANK. Lombard Street, when communications respecting Loons on Mortgage nr 
I'uuds for Investment sliould now be sent. 

APOLLINARIS 

«THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS,” 


A nnual sale nine millions^ 

Of great value to the cause of temperance and good health.’* 

Dr. Norman Kerr. 


THE APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 

X9 REGENT STREET, S.W. 

WILLIAM S. BURTON, 

39 OXFORD STREET, W., Ac. &c« 

BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, AND EUBNITUBE. 

BEDSTEADS of best make only. 

Tran Bedsteads for Bervents ...from l(li.ad. to Sta.M. 

Iron and Brass llslf-Tesler Bedsteods. w Me.0d. «• 1^. 

BEDDING of Guaranteed Quality mode on the Fremlsee. 

Foa BBpgTKAOR.—Wide iA 4ft.«ln. ftA 

Palllamre, Best Straw. fts. Od. IM. Od. Its. 4d. 

Mattresses, Cocoa I Ibn. Us. Od. Sfti. Od. gls. Od. 

„ Good Colour^ Wool. 14s, Od. fit. Od. S3a. M. 

„ Best Brown Wool.,. gas. Od. gto. Od. 373. Od. 

„ Gixid Herviceatilo Hair. IDs. Od. 4gc. Od. 47t. Od* 

.. Gooil ilorse Hair. 40s. od. ftto. Od. «to. Odr 

.. Superior . Ola. Od. lis. Od. 104s. Od, 

Oemian Springs . 4gs. Od. ft7s. Od. OSs. Od. 

German do. hairstulling. Obo. Od. OIs. Id. Mi. id. 

Feather Beds, Boloten, Flllovi. Blonkett, aheeM. Qallto, fro. 

AMEBIOAN WALNUT HACHINSUADS CABINET 
BURMXTURB. 

A large Stock of CHE AP, TTBEFTH^i and BOUND FUKNITCltBtortho ahovo tMOke, oa 
view at prices usnally charged for ordinary Deal. 

^ FURNITURE FOR BED. DINING, AND DRAWING BOOMS, 

And every Artlele fbr Conpleta House Fumlahliig. 


rjAESlIALTON HOUSE SCHOOL, Sarrey.-BOYS coreftiUy WH'l'IAM S. BURTON, 0 «iieml FuinWiing Ircmmongw, bj 

^ prepafedtorClvll and Military Examinations. *** M-H-H. the Prince of Wales. CATALOQUEB eontaSllac IM 


■POLKESTONK. —Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A.Oxon., 

asBl;itcd by a rninbrldM M.A. and competent 'Teachers, nrepores^FUTILS for Qm 
Unlvenutics, Woolwk-li, Hainlhurst.and all Campetitlve Examinatfons. A fow Vacancies. 

T^ivos.—SrTj. W. LORD, M.A., Fellow of Trinl^ollege, 

Cainliridgc, I» di slroni of taking a limited niimlicr of PUWLS' to prv'iwra for entrance 
' *1 ^ Universities, Kntrnnci- Mathcmmical Srliulanihips.ur other Examinalhms. The climate 
of IMvoa Is isirtlciilttrly bcurficlal in eases where bracing and atrengtlienlng are needed before 
ftirtlier partiealan, addreee Wodgate House, 

^ENSINOTON, 17 ADDISON GARDgNS.—Mr. NASHB 

F UFlXiS reaaae mble Ap ri l 00 , Toltlon foe. Six. Seven, or Eight OttiOtas per term. 

nAMBBIDGE.-The PERSE SOHOOL. — Thr«®~^Op^ 

.V/ Mioiaishtpe have Jnst been obtained at St. Jolin'e. Emmamnl, and Queen's. TOIs 
flohoerpittpMMspcciatlyiW'thD UnlversUtes. Dnrtugtbe post fourteen years no less than 
lla^ty 'one HaholaNhips ^d mhfr vidualtie eniolumenta have iMn obtflnj^. The Uaod- 
y^e^y ocivee Boardwe. NEXT TERM htglne May 3,>-H«ad-Jfas(ir,7oEK BARBOW 


DECORATION. 

TVTORANT & 00 ., living for mniy yeui osMftilly stodW tlie 

JAA best periods of Dooomtlve Art, aod bairiag had gnat efx j ffi iLwMMi fn oMrylng 
out important orders, wtU adrlao upon the DBCOBATIOlllr and XtJRNlSBbNQ' 
of TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES, prepare Doglgns, aad cteente the mniiai^ 
vrorko at inoderato ooot, liO&ANT A 00. pononallF rapKlnlind kU warlt; <( 
entmitid to Nmn. , • . 

01 Ninir Bond Bntunr, W. 
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XtOS niREBAL OF LORD HEAOONSFIELD. 

rpHB remaioB of Lord Bbaconsfield wero committed 
X Jaet Tuesday to the restio^ place whioh he had himself 
fshosen with a ceremony more imposing in reality than the 
most jpompons pablio funeral. At a publio funeral the 
attendance is penoroe numerous and brilliant, but it is for 
the most part an official attendance, and the scene being 
Xjondon, toe assistants 'put themselves but little out of the 
ww. On Tuesday last an obscure Buckinghamshire 
WtUMpe, and a ceremonial hardly more gorgeous than that 
which would be gone throagh in the coso of any popular 
country squire, attracted an assembly whioh may bo 
uaid to have been folly representative of the whole of 
Bnglish society. The heir to the Throne and two of his 
brothers, almost the whole body of foreign diploma¬ 
tists, all bnt one or two of tho deceased statesman's 
ooll^gneB, and many of his lifelong opponents, the 
heads or the heirs of the greatest honses in £2ng]and, 
the most distinguished representatives of literature and 
art; last, bnt not least, a great moltitodo of delegates re¬ 
presenting half the population of the ^untry, followed tho 
c^offin of the late Conservative chief to his grave. That 
grave, putting the traditional abodes in death of the great 
men of England out of the question, conld hardly have 
been bettor chosen. The conntry, better known perhaps 
than most purely country districts because of its lying on 
a road—tho direct road from Oxford to London—which many 
men have trodden in the days which aro least forgotten, has 
more than the usoal charm of English conntry districts. 
Its remarkable diversity of hill ana valloy, the hills jutting 
out like promontories and embraoing gulfs of green valloy, 
while they themselveB are saved by endless beech woods 
from the bareness wliicb too ofton afflicts tho higher 
uminences of the North and West, has a singular air 
of retirement and repose* It is not exactly a silont 
oonntiy, for the processes of fkshioning tho beechwood 
into its various uses are audible enough in most places. 
But the noise is rather cheerful than disturbing, and 
the manufacture is one of those old-world kinds which 
are conducted in cottage homes, and make a merely pictu¬ 
resque litter, not a grimy desolation. In the remoter 
depths of the hills and the woods the retirement is com- 
plete; and Hughenden itself, without a regular village, 
and at some distance from anything that, except in Buck¬ 
inghamshire, would be called a town, is as for from any 
SDMding crowd as the moot determined lover of a quiet 
Ood'b tore could desire. 

It it probable that there never has been so littlo discord 
in opinion expressed at home and absohd at tho 
dsoease of an eminent man. The graoefnl and satisfoo. 
toiy intention of the Oovernment to erect, with the 
permiamon of Parliament, a monument in Westminster 
AMwy to Lord Bbiooksfiblo, at the public expense, lost 
some of Jts grace by the unfortunate accident which 
prevented Mr. Giapstonb foom peroonally annonnoing 
It. Imokily, however, the person who stands next to 
Mr. Gmdstobb in general estimation^ as a representative 
of bis party was able on an oooasion anitable enongb 
according to English habits, though it may seem inoon- j 
grttons to foreigners, to repau the misfortune to some | 
esteniE. The plun and downright, bnt thorongbly satis- 
footory, pansmio whioh Lord HABTnraroN paued on the 
late Irime Minister at the Fiahnumgers’ dinner expresses 
ki'aa Istesistible fashion the ohums of Lord Bbxoonsvield 


to the fhneral honours he has received, and to those 
memorial honours whioh still remain to be paid. The 
u especially noteworthy beoanse, as Lord HABTOrO- 
TON with just pride reminded his audience, it was procti* 
oally only a repetition of one uttered by the same voice in 
the very hottest of the political battle, when bnt few on 
the same side wero found to acknowledge the virtoea 
of theii^ggreat foe with the same union of ooniHbeey and 
oaadonr. It ooincides, too, with the special prmae whioh 
another Idbeml, Lord Bobxbbbt, had bestowed when it 
was yet a question whether Lord BEicoNfiriELD wovM 
live or die. Nor can it bo doubted that this praise 
exactly expresses the feelings of the majority of the 
nation, and, what is rarer, and perhaps move 
markable, of almost all foreign oritios who are able to 
judge. Amid the gelieral chorus of eulogy, seldom other 
than temperate and appropriate at home and abroad, 
three porsoDB only, whose names are known to any one 
beyond their own immediate circle, have ventnm in 
varions manner and degree to hint faults and hesitate dis¬ 
likes. The dnbions language of Canon LiDOON may be 
hold to be either an apology for or a conseqaenoe of the 
uncertainty of vision which once made him nnabls to pro* 
nonnoe that bean-sacks wore not men. M. Scbebeb, ac¬ 
cording to a habit of critics, English as well as French, in 
dealing with foreign subjects, may have desired to oonvintie 
his own conn try men of the profundity of his knowledmby 
differing with Englishmen tbomselves as to the obsmsie* 
ness of Lord Beaconsficld's novels and the motives of Lo|d^^ 
Beaconsfield'b policy. Mr. Herbert Gladstone, hai^— 
saffioiently- demonstrated alreadv his lack of his 
qualities, may have desired to show that he at Ic 
soBses defects from which his father is Bni^ 

mention of those discordant voices—itscK^ ^ manner, a 
discord—may be exensed as tending to show the 
unanimity with which at least part of tho exceUeaces of 
tho lato Chief Minister of Queen VidORrA has been re¬ 
cognized. It was once said of a different enongh person, 

** C'est une pierre de touche, il ddplait invaru&lement i 
“ tons les imbdciles." Lord Bbaconsfield undoubtedly 
had something of this same peculiarity; and it is not 
strange that some of those who disliked him should have 
boon unable to avoid giving instances of the fact. 

Tho terms of Lord Hartinoton's eulogy might wrfl be 
inscribed on tho monument which Mr. Gladstone, it mav 

u* __ l_;a_ -j. j*_ ^ 



be hoped, wjll still have the opportunity of formally pr^ 

the politician who Ibr 
Lord Beacons- 
and dispirited 
hittered m eon* 

thathifpoBex 


posing. "We have admitted, luud the poll 
years had to light a losing mme jMinst 
FiBLD at the head of aas msignm^nt i 
minority, lavish of impnfotion, and’^^- 
siant defeat—Wo have willingly ad) 

" has been directed to no mean pe 
" party ends, that it ^ been one wbioli, in 
has been calculated to promote the ffteatneffimf 
•* and tho prosperity of uiib conntry No higher 
can be passed by an opponent on any statesman than 
and it is, unfortunately, not one wh“ *- * 

passed on all who have oconpir*" 

Bbaconsfield held. It indicates 
by which history distingnishea 
shatesmen. It would be invidic" 
crimination whijoh this test has 
more to speculate on the way h 

in the fnture. It is snffioieat _, 

able testimony, the teatimony of a persistent and con* 









Lord BxACOHsimo tltroiitfh the ordeal 
J« w^ this aamo peonlittritj irliidiiiiM atfcreoted 
.. eSwttion ebroad. Abroad, too, eren loore than in 
ffland; th^ ^Opinion of those who are qnali&ed to jadfle 

_Srt8 not AarAv that the greatnees, the hononr, and the 

true prosperity of England were Lord BfiAOONsnELD's con¬ 
stant aim, bnt that they were bis aotnid achievement. A 
remarkable sentence, written wi^nt the least personal 
reference to him and published when he was on his death- 
bed, expresses tho opinion of a competent and impartial 
oritio on this matter. ** An lendemain de San Stefano,” 
says a recent French writer, “les Basses sont les maitres 
** de rOrient; apr5s le traits de Berlin il ne reste plus an 
“ CzAB d'antro client qne I'^tat Bulgare diminn6 de tnoiti6.’' 
It is certain that this is the all bat nniversal opinion of 
the Continent, and it is possible that it may one day be tho 
accepted opinion of English histoi^. The Treaty of Berlin 
would thus bo classed with the Triple Alliance alike in the 
^magnitnde of its immediate effect, and in the folly with 
which its advantages were thrown away afterwards. This, 
however, is contentions matter, and it is better for 
the present to keep to ground which is common to all 
bat tho eccentric, the ill-natnred, and the ill-informed. 
Despite M. Schgbcr, Lord BEicoKsriELn’s novels are not 
obsolete in England, and it is exceedingly improbable 
that “ Coningsby,” “ Henrietta Temple,” and “ Contarini 
Fleming,” to namo no others, will miss sneh immortality 
as happens to tho nsnally short-lived litorataro of fiction. 
But Lord Beacon&fielb’s chief and proper function was 
not writing, well as he could and did write. The eulogy 
4^hioh has been made the text of this artiolo seizes the 
real importance and nature of his work. At all times, 
those who aro not rocked and dandled into legislators, bnt 
cut their own political fortunes out with their own 
swords, bavo been exposed to, and have too often de¬ 
served the rcproachfol title of adventurers. Tho epithet 
has been fiung often enough at Lord Bcaconsfield 
himself, and he has now been acquitted of it solemnly and 
finally by tho deliberate judgment of those best qualified 
to judge with knowledge and least likely to judge with 
partiality. An adventurer does not set bis country before 
party and personal ends; an adventurer doos not come 
out of forty years of desperate political warfare with 
scarcely a personal enemy, and with hands on which nu- 
BcrupnlouB and embittered foes are unable to detect a 
specie. Only in one sense, the older and better sense, of 
the word may the word adventurer be attached truly to 
Lord Bbagonsfikld's career. All England admits that he 
{billowed the quest of the greatness, the honour, the 
—ipperity of his country with the courage, the per- 
nce, the fortitude in defeat, the moderation in 
y of a legendary seeker after adventures. Half 
^land, at least, believes that before he was laid among 
the Hughenden beeches tho quest, if, after tho manner of 
such things, only for a moment, was attained. 


GREECE, 


T he Ministers at Athens have probably reasons of their 
own for delaying the announcement of a^ decision 
which they must necessarily take. They think it prudent 
to oqnsnlt popular prejudice bv afiecting to regard as a 
misf^une the wonderful good luck of emtaining without 
a struggle the large extenuon of territoiy whioh the Porte 
has been induced to concede. In private lifo judicious 
persons never congratulate a friend on high promotion, on 
an unexpected windfall, or genipi,lly on any succoss which 
may have been achieved by himself or his family. Ex- 
ponence hie laa^ht them that it is more oomplimeniaiv 
to assume that merit has been inadequately rewarded. 
Kowly-made judges like to be pitied for the supposed 
diminution of their professional incomes; and bishops 
profess regret for the loss of their former freedom from 
responsibuity. In all oases it is possible to imagine a 
preftokble state of things, with which alone, as with a 
recognized standard, less eligible conditions of life are 
compared. The Greek Government has seleoted the 
decision of the Berlin Conference as the high-water mark 
which has not subsequently been reaobea W the diplo¬ 
mat^ tide. If the Plenipotentiaries at the Congress Lad 
Ifmi Ism liberal at the expense of Turkey than the Ambse- 
iqaa^ ek Constantinople in their late deliberations, the 
tirmn)ni would have repudiated the authoritv whioh they 
notf describe as paramount and oonslnsive. At one 






^AfrilMblMl. 




time my almost snscMsded Jb ^ 

that they would ge to mar lor tbs ._ 

Metsovo, sod Prevasa; but sagaoions obssrvess cea- 
jeotursd that warlike enthusiasm vnm essmnod mrs^ 
purpose of obbdningasmuoh as possible withotttdatmsttt 
to the interests of peace. When the Buzppsen laqirtseptaii* 
tives were instructed fo warn the Ghreek {Cinisteie of 
oonaequenoes of further obstmaqy, there eonld heno ddubt 
of the ultimate aoceptande of their advice. Thedisporilioii 
of ihe Court to oonsult the dictates of prudence was ficat ' 
allowed to transpire, and, when no disturhanoe fbUowsd^ 
Mr. COVMOUNDOUBOS and his colleagues thought it aads to 
return a reasonable answer to me offer of ihe Great 
Powers. For the purpose of avoiding suddeninoonsistene!)^' V 
with the policy which had been previously annoxmoed, the w 
Note, whioh contained the acceptance of the molded ^ 
frontier, was expressed in studionsly ungracious language- 
The Greek Gtevemment professed not to have recovered 
from its suprise at tho refusal of the Powers to be bound 
by the decision of Berlin. It was also thought proper 
to publish a protest on behalf of the Greek inhamtsaite 
of the districts which are not to be surrendered; and, 
with better reason, an inquiry was made as to tho tone 
and manner of the evacuation of the ceded ierxsteiy 
by the civil and military Turkiah authorities, 
quaiTolBome tono of the communication mattered 
but little, as It was a substitute for the threatened de¬ 
claration of war. The resignation of the Minister who 
was specially charged with tho organization of the amy 
served as an additional argument to show that the Oahiniet 
had formerly been in C3arnest. 

The Porte with good reason complains of the inad¬ 
missible preteusions of the Greek Government to make 
stipulations for the supposed benefit of tbe population of 
Epirus. Tho least that could bo expected in return for B 
voluntary sacrifico was a receipt in iuU; but the EmopeaD * 
AmbaB.sadors will probably explain that the hlustmring 
language of the Greek Ministers is addressed rather te 
their own countrymen than to tho Turkish Government. 
More conciliatory professions would have little practical 
value. There is no doubt that, as occasion arises, the 
Grooks will promote intrigues both in the neighbouring 
provinces and in the islands of the Archipelago. It might 
have been courteous to suppress for the moment any 
publication of tbeir future intentions; but verbal waminge 
are neither more nor less significant than well-known 
designs. Tho Albanian revolt, whioh is perhaps not yet 
finally snbdned, may in some degree reoonoile the 
Greeks to tho avoidance of a collision whioh might be 
dangerous. Tbe Albanian tribes have among their causes 
of dissatisfaction with the Government of the Sultah a 
feeling of resentment at the cession of Dnloigno to Monte¬ 
negro, and they regard with alarm the estaUishment 
of Greek dominion in Epirus. Accordinff to tbe latest 
accounts, a body of Albanian insurgents has occapted a 
part of the territory which has been ceded by the Porte to 
Greece; and the League disputes the validity of the 
transfer. Tho vioioiy of Dervish Pasha may perhaps 
have broken tho strength of the movement; but a Turkish 
general is not likely to exert himself for the purpose of 
compelling Albanians to submit to Greek authorities. The 
same officer, indeed, effected after long delay the oessioo 
of Dulcigno; but at that time the Sultan aud his Miuistere , 
were threatened with aggression by some of the Great 
p 9 werB, and the friendjy Government of Germany waa 
exerting its influence to ^oure on early settlenient of 
tho Montenegrin dispute. Tho& who have the best meane 
of judging of the present policy of the Turkish Gervenu 
meat seem to apprehend no serious difficulty in the oom- 
pletion of the arrangement whioh has been effected with 
BO much difficulty. In Thessaly there will be no reel or 
fictitious insurgents to act the part of the Albanians, whcL 
by a secret understanding with Constantinople, resisteo 
for a time the surrender of Dulcigno. The province » 
occupied by regular Turkish troops, which wul* certain]^ 
obey the order to retire. It is highly probable that tho 
ceded districts will contain many m^ontents, innlndjiw 
all tho Mahometair population; bnt the majeri^ w$ 
prefer, at least at .the outset, Gre^ to Turkish rule* 

Tho European Govummante have not fpoaieatoed to the ^ 
Sultan the quiet poasession of his remauung dominiouat 
bnt they have become morally^ raaponaible i» tliie<dia»^ ^ 
couragement pf Greek eggreaaion, at Mat in Idle immedMa 
future. It would be both diahononrsilde end impnlMa le^ 
promote agitation mr thetranafer to Greece iff the dii||dpta 



, ^ M iwKir^ i|o 8^Air, Tli^ ' 

, «#ld'oli ilM WDUNMed ‘«]coe|>8o«iil 
4 bound to 

il bos -Biiftlly approved. Loid 
. ^SNuiVtb&lfB'dei^ to Mr. Ooubktt oxbausts ibe tterito 
; and i<| j« satisfaotory to find that the 
l&diHiiitbjOitaBitiHlM dt the Berlin Conference originated 
tbp Fren^ Covemment. Lord O'RAvviLLa winely 
|i|feBi^ tme eapbuiation of the obaage in Bngliah polioj. 
(St poIleagneB would, be says, bare supported the 

deoWictt -e£ Berlm; but tbejr fou^ that some of the 
IPoMm were not prepared to insist on the aooeptanoe by 
tfat IBerte bf the proposed frontier. The English Gorern>s 
^Wient |had the good sense to acquiesce in the modified 
ipcdicy of ibi allies, and it now reminds the Greeks that 
.'the territoy which they will acquire is extensive, fertile, 
and defensible. It may be hoped that irresponsible Eng¬ 

lish sympathisers with Greece will henceforth desist from 
fhrther efforts to disturb the peace. No serions politician 
.wiU repeat the opinion which Mr. W. H. Glsdstong lately 
thought fit to dmiver, that the Greeks ought to take what 
,^iey call get, and to wait for the earliest opportunity 
,<of obtaining more. The rash and unjustifiable advice of an 
^nbscnre member of the Liberal party would matter little, 
[but that his name may perhaps mislead foreigners into the 
ilidief that he speaks with authority. It is well that they 
•hould know that the speaker occupies no official position, 
and that, in anoonBoiously dissociating politics from morals, 
he has no pretension to represent the Government. The 
■Oreeks are not so delicately sorupnlous that it is necessary 
to stimulato them to practise a perfidious policy. It 
.would be difficult to feel satisfaction in their good 
'fibziune if the political interests of the kingdom wore ox- 
olusively considered. The object of tho Groat Powers 
was praiseworthy or justifiable, not because it aggrandized 
a petty State, but because it has emancipated a consldor- 
labie population from alien rule. The faults of Turkish 
administration are incurable, through incapacity rather 
' than by reason of deliberate injustice. That the Sultan 
ahould still be strong enough to defend his remaining 
dominions is expedient in the interests of peace. It is 
well that no sacrifice of life or treasure has been made in 
resistance to Greek preionsions. Competent judges enter¬ 
tained little doubt that a Greek invasion could have been 
euooessfully repelled; but war, if it had once begun, might 
not have been confined to a single quarter. If peace can 
be maintained for a reascmable time, it is possible that 
Oroeoe and Turkey may find tliat they have interests in 
oommon. Both Governments are concerned to resi.st the 
encroachments of tho Slavonic Principalities; and tho 
Oroeks in the northern parts of the peninsula have already 
euffored from the civil and ecclesiastical oppression of the 
Bulgarians. Unless tho hopes which have been excited 
are unexpectedly baffled at the last moment, some satisfac¬ 
tion may be felt in a settlement attained by tho cordial 
co-operation of the Great Powers. It is also worth while 
to note that the concert of Europe has only boon found 
possible when it was directed to peaceful objects. 


THE LAND BILL DEBATE. 

T HEEE is a sufficiently paradoxical superstition to tho 
effect that a bad beginning makes a good ending, and 
on this principle the end of the Land Bill debates in tlio 
House of Commons ought to be very good indeed. The 
singular maladroitucas, or still more singular contempt of 
good management, which has again and again cha. 
raotevised the present Government, never appeared more 
xomarkably than on Monday night. Ministers had made 
apoihi of the debate beginning in earnest on that day, 
and bad turned a deaf ear to all representations of the in- 
oouvenionbe thus oeoasioued. Tot when the time came 
ih)^ were not ready even to put in an appearance, much 
less to conduct operations regularly, and the Bill was in- 
trodticed anyhow by an inferior official. Tho Opposition, 
however, were ready if the Government were not, and 
aonie at least of the difficulties which have been puzzling 
all heads, for the last fortnight were put with his usual 
Ibrooi and more than his usual moderation, by Mr. Gidson. 
dtfoha Meoh evidently demanded a reply of tho moat 
aeHotuK oharaoter. It would have been impossible for the 
Opljosltion, all thinp oonsideired, to open fire from heavier 
Their own Imh Beoretaiyiii not in Paidiamen^ond 
positioni as ex^Law OiSoer, gave bhos m official 


athtus, whkb was more ten % ateffiMiefi 

; Isgid and oratorical ability.' Tet^ te Gfivemnieitt mad* 
DC signnvan after tet bratek^swait an Ulatev LibteLbid 
given them rime to make up their minds; The sqnaW^ 
for it hardly deserved any other name^whieb followed was 
sufficiently discreditable to the Ministry, even if they had 
not hit upon the folioitous idea of deputing Sir WiLliililiC 
Habcouut, their ordinal^peacemaker, to make play for them. 
The well-known effect of an eironiooii from tho Hom 
SxoRETABY is to Bot the Houso in a blaze, and something of 
this sort actually happened. That Mr. Gladbtonb should 
decline to receive lessons in the art of managing business 
was also nothing new. This is a favourite habit with the 
Prime Minister; and, for some reason not altogether easy 
to discover, it never fails to fill his devoted followers with 
admimtion. It may, however, be doubted whether it is 
either oonolnsive as an argument or sufficient as an excuse. 

Tho point of Sir William Harcourt’s jeer at Mr. Gmsov 
might have been anticipated. ** You don't dafe to move the 
** rejection of the measure ” was the only retort wbicdi the 
Home Sbcretart could think of, and it was a very obvionsone. 
It might have been hoped, but perhaps scarcely ex¬ 
pected, that the discussion would bo conducted in another 
fashion. In the first place, it is impossible, or at least 
unreasonable, to move the rejection of a measure, much of 
the meaning of which is certainly obscure to those who d6 
not like it, and apparently unknown to those who do. Bnt, 
in the second place (though it is not to be supposed that 
merely factious disputants, whether in or ont of offioe, wiU 
understand this), to move the rejection of ibe Irish Land 
Bill sansjjkmge is no light matter, and one which but flaw 
serious politicians would take in hand. Sir William 
Haucoukt and his colleagues—who in the last Parliament 
repeatedly moved and supported resolutions and motions 
on foreign policy, tl\e sneoess of which was practically im¬ 
possible, but which, if they had succeeded, would hove 
produced consequences still more impossible to foresee—no 
doubt do not appreciate the attitude of hostile critics of 
tho Land Bill. That attitude is, however, easily enough 
to be explained. There is, perhaps, no sane man ac¬ 
quainted with politics in either of the three kingdoms 
who believes it possible now to do without some sort of 
a Land Bill, unless England is prepared either to fhoe 
permanent anarchy in Ireland or to put it down sternly 
and ruthlessly. It was possible a year ago; Sir Wil¬ 
liam Harcourt and bis colleagues have made it im¬ 
possible. By coquetting for months with tho Land 
League; by elaborate assurances that their measures of 
coercion, when at last they were decided upon, sfore 
merely tho preface of measures of reform; by causing 
many landlords to give up the game in desjmir, .;iand 
allowing others to bo so nearly ruined that they are Jijiidy 
to accept any fragment of the loaf rather than none^; by 
openly declaring thoir own belief in tho occupier's right of 
partnership ; by a score of other omissions and commissions, 
tho Government have brought matters to such a pitch that 
something must bo done. They have proposed a some¬ 
thing which is more complioatod than any measure of 
any kind that tho English Parliament in all its experience 
has had before it, which affects not merely innumerable 
interests, but affects them in a way which is as yet dimly 
comprehensible, or not comprehensible at all. And all 
they have to say when explanation is asked for is, ** You ean 
** take it or leave it; pass it or oppose it. If you dare not 
“ oppose it, what business have you to talk about it at all ? *• 

Such, at least, was the attitude of the Government as it 
was displayed, not merely by thoir refusal to meet Mr. 
Gibson, or in any way to enter on an explanatory oourse, 
but by the plain meaning of tho Home Secretary's speech. 
It was, of course, impossible that a pretension so monstroiia 
should really bo maintained; and Mr. Forster, late, unwil¬ 
lingly, and after many Irish and Liberal members had in¬ 
terfered to give him time to find something to say, did at 
last rise to meet Mr. Gibson's objections, and to satisfy his 
inquiries. Practically speaking, thb Irish Secretary do- 
voted liimsclf to one point only—the point that the Bill, 
whatever advantages it confers on tho tenants, confers 
thorn at tho expense of the landlord without in any way 
compouRaiing him. This is, of coui'se, to put the matter 
in the largest possible way, bnt it is for the purpose 
sufficiently acourato. In particular, the objectiou has 
been made on all sides that the proposed tonant*r^fht 
to be given must, if it have a value at all, have 
a value representable in money, and that exactly this 
amount it practically carved by the Bill ont of the land** 










property. Mr. Foasn a deniea thto. He |pea le fiur 
•I tir ley that, if it were eo, it would be a very nnibir pro* 
mMng, But nowhere in bie apeocdi did he Attempt to 
prore where the vidoe of this tenaat^riffbt is to oome from, 
if it is not to come out of the landbra’s pooket, it most 
oome oat of tfae tenant’s. That is to say, in the long ran* 
besides paying a ** fair rent ” to the landlord, the tenant 
will par the fall balance of tbe ntmost competition rent, 
in the form of interest on the snm he has paid to an ont- 
goer, and a hnge bonus having been given to the present 
generation of tenanjbs, Ireland will in the future be worse 
rack-rented than ever. Hr. Fobsteb’s speech may be 
described not so much as an answer to Mr. Gibson's 
doubts as a panegyrio on tbe Bill. It had the fault 
of all snch panegyrics, that it overlooked what is 
praotioally possible. In snoh oases the three-hooped 
pot is always to have ten hoops. Landlords and 
tenants are to be both benofited, and yet tbe benefit is to 
oome out of nobody's pocket. The Land Court is to dia* 
pense absolnte justice on the principles of the soundest 
equity, and yet there is to bo no guarantee that it shall 
not dispense absolute injastico on the principles of decreed 
iniquity. In the enormous mass of discussion which has 
been published on the Bill, nothing has more clearly 
appeared than the arbitrary nature of the powers which 
this Court is to possess, and the probability of its acting 
tpost to the detriment of those who are tbe best landlords. 
To these things Mr. Fobsteb has really nothing to say, 
except that be hopes the best things from this best of all 
possible Courts. Clearly that is not a satisfactory answer, 
what those who frankly admit that they dislike the Land 
Bill, but as frankly confess that, in view of the mismanage¬ 
ment of the last twelvemonth, they do not sco how some 
measure of the kind is to bo avoided, have a right to 
demand is, that the powers of the Land Commission shall 
be more strictly defined and guarded, and that the exact 
nature and origin of the benefits intended to be conferred 
on the tenant should be clearly defined. Neither on 
Monday nor in the somewhat jejune debate of Thursday 
night waB this demand met. Mr. C. Russell, representing 
the extreme partisans, and Mr. H. Brand, representing the 
unwilling acceptors of the Bill, brought objections, bat 
did little more, and the Irish Attorney-General repeated 
the policy of vague panegyrio. 

There are many minor points, doubtless, on which much 
disoussion and mast take place, but these are the 
chief. If the Bill, as Mr. Forster's rose-coloured view of 
it r^resents, is merely meant to settle tenants in their 
holdings, to reduce confessedly exorbitant rents, to raise 
others which are nndnly low, and to assure the payment 
of settled amounts, there would be much room for 
ol^ehtion to its principle as a needless and mischievons in- 
ientference with lUiws which are quite certain to work in 
spite of it and to bring on tbe trouble over again, but there 
would bo little room for complaint of positive injustice. 
At present there is a very great deal of room for this last 
complaint, and it is perfectly easy to see why the Govern¬ 
ment shrinks from facing the difUcnlty. The truth simply 
is that the fault of the Bill in tfae eyes of the Opposition is 
its merit in the eyes of the Irish pai*ty and the extreme 
Radicals. As the one side fears, so does the other hope, 
that tbe landlords will be robbed. No clearer proo^f this 
conld be (^iven than the manifesto of the Irish Aoman 
Catholic Bishops, representing as they do the Left Centre, 
not the Extreme Left, of their party. A demonstration that 
the landlords will not be robbed would therefore substitute 
only one class of opposition for another, while a demonstra¬ 
tion that they will be robbed would alarm the moderate 
Liberals. It is, however, the absolute duty of the Opposi¬ 
tion to insist on these points being made clear, and to bo 
deterred by no unworthy insinnationB as to obstruction 
from forcing the Government to speak out. 


AMEBIOA. 

'TFJJie dead-lock iu the United States Senate has a Indi- 
JL crous aide, it may also be regarded by patriotic Ameri- 
esans aa a proof of the soundness of their institutions. The 
• enlj question at issue is theappointmeqtofthe Serjeant-at- 
Arms and of half-a-dozen other officers of the Senate. 
Heithfr party pretends to believe that the duties will be 
hatter o^. worse disohsrged by a Republican than by a 
Ikomdbratio nominee; but both portieB are determined toat 
DMr respaoiife opponents shall not have ihe pleanue of | 


the nomiiiaiicnL ‘ The Hismofmatio .■Sa n a toas Alee 
fheharddiip wbioh, In tbdr opinion,” wbiil4 he ^fmi&d. 
on ihamdBt&ngoffioeni hy rmovnl 
present moment. II Md not faasa onpeolsd 4lMt any 
busiaeu would be tranaaoted dnriarthe 
and consequently the Demooratio Beijeant4A-iMia and. 
his ooUeagnes bad thought that their teulire was ,salb till 
December. The j^pnbUoans reply that the fti ndam o n tsl 
principle of the right of the majorito to govern is Solved, 
in the personal and trivial issue. They can oni-yots, idieir 
opponents, bnt without the minority they cannot make a 
c^uorum. The numbers would be equal but Jfor the .defec¬ 
tion of Mahone, one of the nominally Demooratio Senatora 
for Virginia, who represents in his own State the aaored 
cause of repudiation of debt. According to ^e Demo¬ 
crats, Mahone is to he rewarded by the appoihtment of 
one of his partisans to the office of Seijeant-atAnns. A 
Republican colleague probably alluded to thearrangpmenh 
in the reference to the sale of Mr. Maboni's vote in, the 
Senate. The accused Senator replied that his assailant 
was a liar and a coward; and he was inform^ in.rejpiirn 
that he had lost the power of offering an insnlt. Tha 
altercation formed part of a promisouoas debate on things 
in general, and especially on tbe state of parties which, 
has occupied several weeks of compelled idleness. Day 
after day long spoeohes are delivered, sometimes to a vexy 
small audience, but there are no Bills, no motions, and no 
divisions. Happy is the country whioh can affbvd to 
allow its most important l^slative body a holiday in mid( 
Session of indefinite duration. 

In the meantime the Senate has not lat^ hrid an 
executive Session for the consideration of the JrBXSlDBNT's 
nominations. Two hnndrod and forty appointments arc 
consequently suspended, though some of them are pr^ 
bably safe from eventual rejection. Mr. OoHXLXNO ia 
known still to resent the disregard by the Prssidbnt of 
his inflnence in his own State, bnt he has probably not 
ascertained whether tbe Democratic Senators will taka 
part with himself or with the President. The main oanse 
of quarrel is the nomination of Mr. Robertson to the placa 
of Collector of Costoma at New York. Mr. Robertson, 
who is an active election-manager, had done good servioa 
to Mr. Garfield during the Presidential contest, and ha 
had therefore naturally incurred tbe displeasure of General 
Grant's party and of his principal snpporter, hb. Conk- 
LINO. The appointment may perhaps have been intended 
as a challenge to this most formidable rival to Mr. Blaimh 
and Mr. Garfield in'the ranks of the Republican party. 
As a political manoeuvre the nomination seems to hava 
been a mistake, as the Republicans disapprove of an nn- 
neOtosary schism in their own ranks. As a protest againsb 
Mr: Cdnkling'b theories of Civil Sei^ioa pinronage, tha 
appoinlitteMbof Mr. RoDBRTSONjRragop'enlo criticism. Mr. 
Garfield, like*^ Ms jpi udietitibr, professes a desire to 
reform the Civil Service, and a President is likely 
to be sincere in a policy which tends to establish 
his own independence; but Mr. Robertson's olaima 
to promotion were exolnsively political; and it xa 
not known that the present Collector of Oustoms was 
incompetent to discharge his duties. Since bis dismissal 
a memorial in favour of retaining his services has been 
numerously signed by New York nankers and merchants, 
who may or may not have been infinenoed by peditioal 
motives. As an impartial American writer observes, it 
may be right to attack Conklino, but not with CoNKLiNa 
weapons. 

The American Senate so far contrasts fkvourably with, 
the English Parliament that its constitution is not doomed 
to organic change and that it is not engaged in revoln* 
tionary legislation. A Seijeant-at-Arma is a much mora 
harmless sn^eot of contest than the landed propef^ of a. 
kingdom. Even the larger issues which are xaised in 
American controversies are almost excdnsivcly retrospec¬ 
tive. Northern critics affect to be shocked at a booh 
lately published by Mr. Jefferson Davis in defence of tha 
expediency and lawfnlness of his oonduot before the out-- 
break of the war. If the question is to be deoidid by 
legal or constitutional standuds, there ia much to sfky in 
defence of secession; bnt it scarcely jeems worth while to 


nor the South ^roeivw at we outset that the institatioa 
of slavery was at the bottom of the conflict; and {xcclfiddy 
few intelligent pplitioians in the SouSl mw asricnriy 
regret emiSudj^uoxi, PoliUcal socnely in the tFimd' 






.,^Si<toliuiiiiw»ttotod a of ttebla 

mlab li «^ogf»d tf no Jlnfopeon State» and least ol all 
19; Jbi^snC . It is a volaiiohofy task to read the articles, 
in' tne; QiMuitaflf JBtemmo which not inaocnrately reoa* 
pMate ilie ‘ progress of democracy and of sobTerarire doc¬ 
trines.; Shame and sorrow may ho jnstly felt that each 
K things should he capable of being Bind, 

Bt non pottdflin xqMillL 


l!!ha miscarriages and disasters connected with Oentral 
jLam and Sonthern AMoa woald alone jnetify feelings of 
rsgrjrt and anxiet;^ which are nnknorm in a country which 
loM, happily for itself, no colonies, no dependencies, and 
‘ no fhzmgn jmlitios. The best excuse for the persistence of 
the Nora m its resolution to ST^press the Confederacy, 
was ^ determination that the Bepnblio should have no 
formi&ble or equal neighbonr. American citizens need 
no sndh impulse to the onltiration of patriotic pride. The 
olasees whmh have lately become dominant in England 
■eem to haye no sympathy with national greatness or 
honour. It mi^ be confidently asserted that snoh a trans¬ 
action as the Transvaal peace would not have found a 
supporter in the United States. 

^e domestic dangers of England are even more serions 
than any external complication. Squabbles about Ser- 
jeants-at-Arms and Collectors of Cnstoms are not only 
trifling in themselves, bat they have nothing behind them. 
It matters little whether four years hence another now 
Pkesident flnds a diffionlty in inducing the Senate to con¬ 
firm his nominations. Whatever may happen in the in¬ 
terval at Washington, the popnlation and revenue of the 
Union will have largely increased, and the debt will have 
been reduced to comparatively insignificant proportions. 
The English Parliament will probably by that time 
have changed its constitution and its character; and 
a still more democratic House of Commons will 
probably have undertaken enterprises more anomalous 
than even the Irish Land Bill. Mr. Gladstone, who has 
himself denounced almost every existing institution, may 
perhaps have retired from official life; but he will bo 
sneoeraed by still more violent politicianB. The threatened 
extension of household suffrage to the counties will have 
destroyed the power, not only of the Conservatives, but of 
the Moderate Liberals; and all power will hereafter be 
vested in the representatives of artisans and labourers. 
The saying which was once attributed to Mr. Bright, that 
snoh a democracy has never yet existed, may perhaps not 
be ontbentio; but it is undoubtedly true. The unqualified 
supremacy of a constitnency living on weekly wages bas 
no precedent in any other country, and it would be more 
menacing to prraerty and order than any existing political 
organization. Perhaps at some distant period the evils 
wmoh are reasonably apprehended may tend to care them¬ 
selves. In the United States the elections on which 
TOwer and office depend are not controlled by tnrbnlent 
aemagognes, bat managed by professional agents by 
methods which would in England oe deemed correct. The 
Birmingham machinery, which is now mild for purposes 
of oppression and exclnsion, would be more innocuous if 
jobbm snperseded the ambitious agitators who devised 
the system. ' It is conceivable, bnt scarcely probable, that 
at some fntnre time an English Parliament might spend 
the half or the whole of a Session in a contest for the 
appointment by one of two hostile parties of a Serjeant- 
at-Arms. America has already attained that enviable 
condition. 


THE WEEK’S OBITUABY, 

W ITHIN the last few days three men, each famous in 
their day, although for very different reasons, have 
passed away. Their careers are worth considering, not 
only because they played a leading part in great European 
countries, bnt because tboy were each in a special manner 
repnsentativeB of the cunntry, or at least of one important 
section of the oonntry, to which they belonged. Marshal 
tohBbnkdek was an admirable specimen of the commanders 
of a type high-minded, loyal, capable of considerable 
things, and incapable of very great things, whom Austria 
'has sometimes sent out to victor]^, and often to defeat. 
He will be known in history as having lost the great battle 
of Sadowa, and it will be forgotten that he had previonsly 
obmmandid with snooess inGalioia, Italy,and Hangaiy, Ho 
ao^teflhisllQstfisheadof the home acisy, in xS66, with 


. great rehiotanee, jmd on^y on the espnas order of his 
eovereign- If theplan ofriie cmpaignwhichheadoptedwas 
an obrions one, it was also ohviondy right* and was very 
nearly sncoessfnl. As the Prussian arm^ was coming for- 
I ward in twtf halves, it was natnial that the 4«etriw Uoni* 
mander-in-Ohief shonld endeavonr to omsh one half before 
the other came np. He fisiled to carry out bis desigii, partly 
beoanse he was not possessed bf the gifts requisite to 
infnse celerity into a vast force, and pimy becanaO the 
army itself was so disciplined, equipped, and led that it 
was ill adapted to move quickly. The fortune of the day, 
which for honrs seemed promising for Austria, was de¬ 
cided when the Obown Fbincb appeared on the scene. 
The Anstritos fonght with the greatest brav^; but 
they were ontmanceavred, and they bad the serious dis¬ 
advantage of a weapon mnch inferior to thePmssiari needle- 
gnn. Anstria had, as usual, got together a foroe very hwjra 
and of very good quality. The ease with Which, whus 
Bbnedee was defending Anstria against the^ PmssUms, the 
Archduke Albbbt defeated tho Itauansat Cnstozza, showed 
how very strong Anstria was against idl except on enemy of 
the first class. Bnt Austria, although in seven yearii she 
had repaired the losses of Magenta and Solferino, had 
never dreamed that it was necessaiy to have an army of 
a new kind. There was nothing of the growth of toat 
military spirit, aiming at gproat aohievements, studying 
every detail, pondering over every combination, and push¬ 
ing the best men to the front wnioh pervaded the army 
and the leaders of Prussia. In fact, Austria, like the rest 
of the world, veiy mnch underrated the oapabUitiM of the 
Pmssian army. It had been aconstomed to lead in Ger* 
many beoanse it had been taken for granted that the 
Anstrian army mnst, in the natnra of things^ and in tho 
absence of an exceptional genins like etoobbicik the 
Gbeat, be more than a matw for any army that Ger¬ 
many, or a pa^ of Germany, conld hiring against her. 

If so, the man whom it seemed in acoordanoe with the 
established order of things to appoint as Oommander- 
in-Chief wonld do perfectly well. It was immaterial that 
the person thus marked out did not feel himself competent. 
He would, whether he liked his task or not, discharge in 
a manner satisfactory to Anstria the dnty of leading an. 
ordinary Austrian army in the ordinary Anstrian way.. 
Benbdek was quite np to the level of Anstrian generals,., 
and was perhaps superior to all of his generation except. 
Badetsky. He went to Sadowa, was beaten, and a new. 
order of things commenebd for Europe, for Austria, and^ 
for the Austrian army. 

Nothing is harder for a nation, in spite of lessons and 1 
warnings, than to alter its military system, for the army 
is the‘Creation of a Government and a people, i^d to altw 
the army it is necessary that the Government 'ehonld 
undergo a change of policy and the people a ohan^ 
of character. If Anstria had not learnt enough in 
time to anticipate Sadowa, Prance did not trouble 
itself to learn onoagh after Sadowa. The Empebob 
was probably better aware than any one elee in Prance 
how little the lesson of Sadowa had been taken to heart. 
He was as reluctant as Bbnbdek to enter on a oampBign > 
which caused him many anxiona forebodings, and, like 
Benbdek, he entered on his task in deference to inflnencea 
and to considerations which left him, as he thought, no • 
option. In part, he was led astray by a political misoal- 
onlation, for he thought that the Sontii G^man States 
wonld either hold aloof, or openly si^ with him if he won 
a first success. In part, he was deluded a military 
misconception, for he thought, and thought with apparent 
reason, that South German ti^ps, even if thw duf fight 
against him, would not prove very formidable enemies. 
They at least had not been among the viotors at Sadowa,. 
and it might have been fairly said that Sadowa had taught, 
not that Gormans generally, bnt that Pmssiana only, were 
dai^erous. General von deb Tann and hii Bavarians were 
at Sedan, but then they were sapported ly the main force 
of the triumphant Pmasians. It was only after Sedan that 
the Gbnoral and his South German troops showed what they 
conld do, when inspired by the example of Pmssiaand per¬ 
fected by incorporation into the system of Pmssian oigani- 
sation. . Por a short, bnt most critical, time tlie issue of tho 
war, the issue whether Prance should close toe waraltogether 
ornshed or not, depended on Yon deb Tank and his men. 
The French had got their new army ready on the Loire, and 
too German army was mainly ooenpied with the invest¬ 
ment of Paris and the siege of Metz. It was mainly toe 
taskof yoiri>fl&TiNK to hold the army of the Loire in 




tbf dorrondor of Mote ^ frae «& ow*. 
P01N^i(ltt ||E»m of Gorman troops. If ^Oainia|^»of tho LolTd 
held in check, the investment A FbUb must 
hmhiMn abandoned. With great ekill, with rwy great 
patienoe^'persistency, and oonrap^e, the Bavarian lender 
the army of the Loire in oheolc nntQ anooour 
oeany up. It is tme that Yom dbb Tann had mainly 
xaw levies opposed to him, and that the new army was 
under the command of a general of moderate experi¬ 
ence, reputation, and capaoity. It is also true that Metz 
surrendered for political, and not military, reasons much 
earlier than it onffht to hare done, and that it was thus 
by a stroke cf good fortone that Von nsa Tikk was helped 
as soon as he' was. Bat, as things tnrnod oat, he so re¬ 
sisted as to gein great oi^it for himself and his troops, 
and he resisted long enoegh to save Germany from a pro¬ 
longation of the war. And, as it happened, the service 
he rendered to Germany was political as much as mili¬ 
tary. He may be said to have been one of the chief 
founders of the German Empire. Of coarse, if he had 
not prevented the abandonment of the si^e of Paris, there 
eonld have been no crowning of tho German Emfibob 
at Yersaillei. But this was not only or the chief sense in 
which he oontribnted to found the Empire. Tho basis of the 
new Empire wee that the Boyal family of Prussia should 
!bo plaeed at its head, as representing German States 
large end email, all of which had pretensions to inde¬ 
pendence# «and had justified their pretensions by arms. 
Bavaria could regard Prussia on the footing of an ecmality, 
a not of force, yet of worth, and not in the hnmble atti¬ 
tude of a partner in the struggle who had done nothing 
towards a partner who had done everything. In founding 
tho Empire and being merged into it, tho smaller States 
eonld msintaiB their self-respeot, and that this should have 
been possible was due to Von deb Tank more than to any 
other one person. 

If the French Government had not laigely profited by 
the lesson of Sadowa, the French people had never 
imagined that there was any lesson of Sadowa by which 
to profit. They shouted " To Berlin as comfortably and 
gaUy as they might now shout '* To Tunis ” had not times 
changed and they changed with the times. Nor was it only 
the foolirii and ignorant who raised the cry. No one shouted 
and soreamed so loudly as the recognized leaders of French 
popular opinion. Of all the screamers, the loudest and 
the fiercest was perhaps Emile de Girabdin, the cream of 
the oream of popular journalism. He has now died peace¬ 
fully and happily, after a career singnlarly prosperous, in- 
finenthd, and mtemsting, if to give facile and impotnona 
utterance to any opinion that comes uppermost, and to 
£nd esfeh snooessive utterance eagerly echoed by others, 
givea foterest to life No French critic would have 
admitted that Euxle db Gibabdin was the best writer or 
nearly the best writer that the press could boast; but 
every crido would have allowed that Emile de Gibabdin 
was a complete embodiment of all that makes French 
journalism especially French. He was bold, independent, 
vivaoions, very dogmatic, and very oapricious ; thought 
just enough to write well, and wrote well enough to per¬ 
mit him to think as badly as be pleaBed. He got over 
his profossional duelling when he killed Abmand Oabbbl ; 
and ne was a master in the art of starting a jonmal, 
selling it, and stastiDg another. He had no kin<k of 
scruple in turning suddenly from one point of the poli¬ 
tical oompasB to the other, for he could sell the expres¬ 
sion of one opinion as well as that of another, and 
he was supported by the consciousness that the opinion 
he expressed was always his real honest opinion at the 
moment when he wrote. He was as far as possible 
from being a hack-writer, for he owned the papers in 
which be wreyte, and he could sell a paper, whatever he 
might write in it. He had thns two of the greatest 
recommendations a jonmalist can have. *He wae found 
to 'bo entertaining, and he was believed to be honest. 
He gained an importance which he ^ greatly enjoyed, 
and he persuaded Frenriunen that it was a part of 
thelriday^ work to find out what Emile db Gibabdin 
had 4!0< sey- Good judges oonld not expect to find 
snudh that was valuable in the expressions of his 
i m niwptn and momentary creed, but it was always tKMS- 
rim tkmi ha^imght be saying something that was ieluiig, 
and- ^at ott indefinite number of readers might rep^ as 
of riieir owm Oa two or three oooasions of hU life ho 
infinenoe on popular opinion. He 
Wto^Woo td iM motiefa agaiiMt the sWimiM of 
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belief were or real eerriee' fo tlw 
himaelf heart and eonl^into the struig^le of 
reaetionoij hatHgee^ and ih» aidherenti of tGif 
governing party firasly admit how ipeii|ly 
indebted to his vehement arid un^panng wd.' xb waa 
thi^ in aa intelligible way, the greateat of Ibepoh |ariN" 
aalists, and perhaps he was the last of joornaliMiti, 
of his type. Life is too seribns m Fraaoe wiiliiobiS^ 
Emile db Gibabdin to find with ease his jnwte' s|^^ 
There is abnndaiioe of vehemence and bfttsrttONiv la 
French jouTnalism; bnt it is expected to 'fibw 'la Iho 
channel in which it first takes its course. These Is ’no 
shoutxi^ ^ To Tunis” now, for the shooters would hiflftaid 
that their ories might be heard at Berlin. Etesymrig in 
this world comes to an end; and the common fote nai 
Mparently oyertslcen snob jonmalism as that of HmxlB' bi 
Gibabdin. ■ > * ^ i . 


ENGLISH LAND. ^ . 

P BOJECTOBS, not satisfied with the realisation In tho 
Irish Bill of their wildest dreams, conrinne ^ mo¬ 
tion against the tennxe of land as it exists in imat 
Britain. In his Budget speech Mr. Gladstone, while he 
intimated his fntnre design of imposing additional taxrt 
on landowners, excused the postponement of fisoal ohuiges 
by alleging that they would form a part of a more oom<» 
prohensive sohema The extent of the proposed legisla¬ 
tion is indicated by tho cold support or positive opposition 
offered by the Government to Lord Cairns's BuI for re¬ 
moving restrictions on the alienation of land. The transfer 
of discretion in selling settled lands from tmstees to 
tenants in possoBsion would, if the opinions of theorists 
are well founded, bring a large additional quantity d land 
into the market; but measures which are not directed 
against the continuance of life-estates appe^ to the 
Government, or to its advisers, insufficient. It is doubtful 
whether the economic and sentimental causes of the sxksqi* 
mnlation of landed property^ will be practically counter¬ 
acted by any interference which falls short of the Conti¬ 
nental method of compulsory subdivision; bnt the 
burdensome Snccossion duties which will probably be 
imposed by the present Government may perhaps 
tend to break np lamily estates. Down to w pre¬ 
sent time ownOTS have rarely been inclined to sell 
portions of their property for the purpose of clear¬ 
ing oS incumbrances or of improving the remainder; 
but if three or four per cent, on the capital v^lw d 
land were charged on eveiy succession, it might some¬ 
times be difficult to raise the money by mortgage. It is 
also possible that the startling provisions of the Iririi 
Land Bill may alarm landowners mto an abandonment d 
their hereditaiy prejudioes or instincts. When the doc¬ 
trines of political economy are relegated to Satnm and 
Jnpiter, the advantage of pnrohasing or possessix^ land 
in a better known and more lawless planet will perWps 
become doubtful. Fifteen months ago an eminent orator 
provoked sarprise and indignation by the gratuitous stats- 
ment that landowners mi^t justly be expropriated, if it 
were thought expedient to divide their estates among occu¬ 
pying freeholders. It wm jnsUy thought neoessaiy to anti¬ 
cipate a contingency which the speaker himself professed 
to consider improbable. Cironmstanoes ohanm so rapid^ 
tbat Irish proprietors would now gladly snomit to the 
seiznre of their land, if only they ^old eeenre oompen^ 
tion, which is not even mentioned in Mr. Gladsxonbn Bill. 
Timdd English landlords may perhaps be disposed, to 
anticipate the time* when a Government, axudoas* to ^ ap¬ 
pease popular olamonr, may xnalce the tenants a pvesent of 
a half or a third of the property of the owners. It is trno 
that a theory of enstomary tenure has been invented to 
exonse or explain the project of confiscation in Irefa^. 
For the present, BngliA tenanfo are allowed to depend on 
oontraot; bnt the special oondirions of the Irish precedent 
will be explaixied array whan the time arrives wt spolia¬ 
tion in England and Bootland. , Mr. Babolat ana tirt 
Fanners* A&iatioe have bMpan not indistinctly to fiohUl t6 
fixity of iennro as one Of the oUects of their antaurtu 
The more modest er plaesibre olaxms which a rt 
on behalf of tettsst^ssBsm lu^ ineoca'ffhsoaytiirri 

lost wbA ofithsfolfoiM’ Tho oi^ 








tkoagli few {nrpleobre 
Joi^ «i6 At iHrUtTlmuD, who hopee by meknt of 
of land to inoreeee the popnlsuon of ibe tTnited 
ISogdom by dvo millioiia; It oaAnot be denied that in; 
eoxne ome a lifi^tonaiit bee been leea ^e than an owner; 

fee ,to dojnstioe to the land. The process of borrowing, 
inone^ for ^^provements under modm Acts is cumbrous 
and eapensire, and the interests of younger children not 
uhAequeutly clash with the object of improving land for 
the Ymedt of the heir. As a matter of fact, great settled 
, estates are for the most part liberally administered; and 
^in XJi^lsad, as in Ireland and in Flanders, small landlords 
. are the most eamoting; but there has been some founda¬ 
tion for the complaints which are loudly and constantly 
repeated. At present it is almost useless to inquire into 
specud im pe diments which affect the expenditure of capital 
. on land, with faHing rents, and with the abandonment 
. on a large scale of arable cultivation, few landowners have 
either the means or the inclination to saoridce capital iu 
addition to the loss of income. The absurd proposition 
that the produce of English soil might ho doubled by im- 
, proved cultivation has become irrelevant, as it was always 
practically untrue. Unless the gross produce can he in¬ 
creased without a more than proportional increase of cost, 
it is idle to discuss physical possibilities of artificial 
cultivation. Since the great fall in prices, which has 
followed on a great increase in the cost of labour, it is 
more than doubtful whether high farming is profitable; 
and the permanent improvements which the landlord 
is expected to mako in many casos fail to return an in¬ 
come on the outlay. When a natnrally fertile soil is 
saturated with moisture it is possible that it may still be 
worth while to drain; but drainage costs, on an average, 
from 81. to lol. an aero, and it ought to prodneo as many 
shillings of rent. At present a tenant is seldom disposed 
to pay interest on such expenditure; or, if ho agrees to 
the arrangement, he is likely in a year or two to require, 
on some other ground, a reduction of rent. Tho improve¬ 
ment ef roads or farm buildings, making no direct addi¬ 
tion to tho prodneUvouess of tho land, is still loss tempting 
to a prudent landlord. Notwithstanding the voluminous 
lucubrations on landed property which have been pub¬ 
lished of late years, the owners of land havo not been 
educated into the belief that they are public functionaries, 
with duties outirely unconnected with their intorosts. 
Those of them who have retained a smattering of econo¬ 
mical knowledge since the science departed from the 
earth even donht whether it is for the general advantage 
that they should improve land, except when their opera¬ 
tions tend to tho increase of their own revenues. At pre¬ 
sent it is only in rai'o instances that so-called improvements 
will pay. 

The managers of the Inboral party are naturally proud 
of their sueoessful efforts to detach the farmers from their 
ancient and natural alliance with tho Conservative land¬ 
lords. The diminution of tho majority at the West Cheshire 
election may perhaps havo boon caused by the hopes which 
are founded on the violent provisions of the Irish Land 
Bill; yet it is possible that the tenants may find that their 
interest is not identified with the cause of domociutio 
change. Before the next general election they will havo 
been practically disfranchised, as tho landlords were de¬ 
prived of political power by the introduction of tho Ballot. 
The highest class of occupiers will find that large farms 
are naturally connected with large estates; and they can 
scarcely hope to be supported by the labourers under a 
system of household suffitige in any scheme for the acqui- 
ution of the land. It would not Im for their benefit that 
the great landowners would be expropriated. Few of 
them, if they had tho choice, would hiecome owners of 
their farms on fair terms of purchase. It can scarcely bo 
advantageous to any person engaged in an industrial occu¬ 
pation to sink a large portion of his capital in an invest¬ 
ment at the lowest rate of interost. As an in^nioua writer 
has lately contended in a series of letters to we TimeSf the 
most profitable tenure by which a fisnner can hold is to pay 
a vaok^^rent, or, in other words, the annual value of the 
land. The landlord receives axid the occupier pays about 
:Uireepor cent, on the capital represented by the land. 
Farmera have also learned by recent expericnoo the nnex- 
peoted lesson, that in times of difficnlty they may detach 
themselves from the land, so as to antunpate tho min with 
vrhieh they might otherwise have been tiireatened* The 
nnsnerbos tenants who have within two years thrown np 
theirfiums musthave oontinned the bosiness when it oeased 


to be profitable if th^y had been freeholders as well as ocon- 
•piers. Some of them were boniid by engagements for tenhs 
of yiBars; bnt agricnltoral leases are for the most part one- 
stded eontracis. Tho landlord must in any case perfb^ 
his oovenents; bur'thero is, in the minority of no 
use in insisting on tho' obligations of a IbasohoMer v^ho 
complains that he is Arming at a loss | on the wh(^, it ^ 
prol^ble that the agitation of the farmera for advOntagM 
to he obtained at the expense of the Andlords will subside 
before it has produced any oonsiderahle effect. It is possible 
that hereafter more revolutiona^ changes willho attempted 
I by more formidable numbers. The division of England into 
petty freeholds would he a comprehensive and doubtful 
I experiment. The most certain result, or rather the pre¬ 
liminary condition, would be a large diminution in tbo class 
of tenant’farnfiors, which will have been previously deprived 
of political power. 


THE BRADLAUGH DIFFICULTY. 

M e. BBADLAUGH has once more presented himself 
in his favourite character of the Eadical Helen, 
the fatal but fascinating person who brings Govern¬ 
ments into disaster and parties into disarray. Tho 
difiiculty which has been experienced for the second time 
in adding this particular sheep to the flock appears to have 
completely upset, at least for some oonsiderahle time, tho 
never very stable equilibrium of Mr. Gladstone’s temper. 
That temper was sufficiently irritable on Monday night; 
bat the fretfulness of the Prime Minister was Airly ex¬ 
plained by tho unlucky accident which had deprived him 
of the power of performing one of those rare acts of grace¬ 
ful generosity tho opportunities of which English states¬ 
men justly ^izo, and on the discharge of wbieh 
they spocially pride themselves. On Tuesday, how¬ 
ever, Mr. Gladstone must surely have recovered from 
the vexation of having to commit the task of 
announcing the intended monument to Lord Beaconsfieli 
to the hands of Lord Richard GuosvENon. Perhaps 
his inability to attend the funeral brought on a 
new access of irritability. Perhaps his equanimity was 
upset again, and still more sorioasly, by the defeat ho 
mot with. Tho cpigrammatio histormna of tho last cen¬ 
tury, who strove to imitate Sallust and Tacitus, would 
probably havo defined Mr. Gladstone as “strenuous iu 
“ obtaining great victories ; imj^tlent in tho sufferance 
“ofthe smallest defeats.” The Prime Minisfer relapsed 
into his last year’s mood of sulky inactivity—a mood which 
may, with much aptness and every disclaimer of disrospeot, 
bo compared to the well-known “ thon-I-wonH-play ” 
attitude of childhood. The majority, as Mr. Gladstone 
satirically designated his enemies, had acted for themselves, 
and they must take the consequences. Therefore tho 
Speaker was loft without the assistance of the leader 
of the House iu carrying out its orders; au unseemly 
wrestle took place on the floor; and Sir Stafford 
Nortucote hod to come once again to the rescue. Mr. ' 
Gladstone’s contribution to the carrying on of tho 
Queen’s government and tho national businesa was con- . 
fined to one of his familiar protests against being ^ 
instructed in his duty by any one. The folly, to say no 
more, of such oondnot as this can be illustrated by a very 
simple dilemma. If the rebuke to Mr. Gladstone con¬ 
veyed by the division was so severe as he seems to have 
ooDsidorod it, his proper course was resignation; if, as is 
obvious, this is absurd, his proper course was to bow to 
the will of the House, and to remember that the leader, 
not less than the Speaker, of the House of Commons is its 
servant and not its master. 

Tho merits of the case were so clear that only Mr. 
Gladstone's expectation—^an expectation justified, it must 
bo allowed, by the general conduct of his followers— 
of implicit obedience on the part of his party could have 
led him to expect a favourable division. When the 
advocates of Mr. Bradladoh’s admission are driven 
to represent his exolnsion as an inquisitorial pro¬ 
ceeding, to suggest that the late Mr. Mill ought 
to have beau excluded likewise, and so forth, tho 
desperate weakness of their position is as good as con¬ 
fessed. It is not on record that the House had any official 
cognisance of Mr. Mill’s roligious opinion; nor has it 
been proposed to inquire into the religions opinions of 
any one who presents himself to take the oath. The entiire 
proceedings in the matter of Mr. Bbadlauqh are integral. 





Mieli of them ae hare taken plaoe ont of tlie Home of 
ITmmoiifi are bat paroothotio pfMgee» inieparable from 
tile rest. It was the House which*-*with very doabtfhl 
^hidoin, it mast be confessed—delated formally to the 
law ooarts the dntj of ezamining into Mr. Biudlauoh’s 
case. It was before those law conrte, thns representing 
the House, that Mr. BiUDTJknoH Tolnntarily and solemnly 
declared himself a person on whose consciehce an oath is 
not binding. To eay af1.er this that the House is not 
o^ially oognieant of Mr. BBADLanan's atheism, or that 
a oonfessioual is being set np at the door of the House 
of Commons, is simply childish. The very journals and 
speahers who adopt this untenable ground admit that, in 
t£ei|»>wn judgment, Mr. BnAOLAuan, by the manner in 
^toK he has conducted hims'elf in this matter, has for¬ 
feited their sympathy, and cannot be regarded as a martyr 
for conscience sake. There was, therefore, no conceivable 
reason why indulgence should be shown to him or why 
the House should feign ignomooe of what was unmistak- 
^ly and unavoidably before it. Such an argument, rest¬ 
ing as it did on premisses false in fact, is even feebler than 
the absurd quibble that the House has power to expel, but 
has no power to refuse to admit. Even if the power of 
expulsion did not necessarily imply the power of refusing 
to admit, there is no reason whatever for limiting the 
ibvereignty of the House over a^l subjects affecting its own 
members. The question of the dignity of the House has 
been pooh-poobed ; in reality, it^is the kernel of the whole 
matter. 

. It was perhaps a sense that the defeat in numbers was 
for OQOO only symbolic of a complete defeat in argument 
which made the tone of the Government mnoh milder on 
Wednesday than on Tuesday. At first, it is true, Mr. Glad- 
(iTOUE showed himself to be in an even more disturbed 
state of mind than on the previous night. He threatened 
the Irish members with delay of the ^nd Bill as a conso- 
quonoe of, or a punishment for, their conduct in the 
division.; be rated an unfortunate member of the Oppo. 
sition for daring to express by a laugh the opinion that 
the Prihe Minister’s demand for a pledge of capitulation 
WM a little surprising, and he generally showed bis sore- 
•less at bis defeat. On this occasion, however, Mr. BricTht, 
who om the night before was in the thickest of the battle, 
was, as the telegraph lately described the King of 
Ashantee, quite peaceful.” Perhaps the prospect of 
the Fishmongers* dinner soothed Mr. Bright. Perhaps 
he perceived the extreme danger to his chitifs reputation 
of a mere attitude of sulky petulance. As was pointed 
oat last year, the evident desire of the Government is 
to get their protige in without being obliged as a 
Government to proposo the farther relaxation of the 
oath. It is possible that Mr. Gladstone, owing to a rem¬ 
nant of antiquated* prejudice, shrinks from drawing his 
own pen through the name of God in the admission forms 
of the House of Commons. It may be that he doubts the 
effect of such a proceeding on his supporters. It is certain, 
op his own authority, that he thinks the elimination of the 
Deity would take a great deal of valuable time, which had 
better be spent upon existing measures of a more practical 
nature. He therefore, at first, refused to give Mr. Labohohkbk 
any facilities for his enabling Bill unless the Opposition would 
pledge themselves to accept it without a murmur. This 
astounding demand was, of courae, met as it deserved. 
There may be differences of opinion on the Opposition 
benches ss to the proprietjf of altering the test, there can 
be none as to the impropriety of pledging a whole party 
to accept before seeing it a measure which the 
Government dare not, or do not choose to, introdoce 
on their own responsibility. Mr. Bright, however, 
thouffh he too expected rather unreasonable things, 
was kiss absurd in his expectations, and a great deal less 
pagnacious in bis manner, than Mr. Gladstone ; while the 
efforts of Mr. Peter Btlands to tiUce a high tone naturally 
did''not greatly exasperate tair one on the Opposition 
bdaches. The fate of any such Bill as seems to be indi- 
ciiitdd need not here be prophesied, nor need its merits or 
d^BOts be discussed. But it mav be pointed out that the 
ffibirerhnient (that is to say, Mr. Gladstone) will have, 
they like it or not, to make up their minds, 
aiul 'bhldly to adopt the proposal to admit atheists 
(liy wiy of being consistent, nepublicaiiB, too, ought 
td*^be admitted) to the ParUamont ofc Great Btitain. 
T^t 'ds^re to nm with the hare and hunt with the 
Imnds, ieroojcy t^ advantage of Mr. Bbadlauok's sooiety 
and ooan*eimneo/without the disadvantoge of idehtifyiog 


th^mi^yes: with lile c^io«Mh m tsim 
occasions wasted a iprMt’deel iif*iiiae» 
them humiliating defeats, and oonyioted their (mUlf 
of an almost incredible, want of the. teo^tisa eitiier,. 
of a statesman or of a party leader. They wiU hardlj 
risk a third disaster. The idoideut is a diepterable 
one in many wayi;, and an unpleasant sign qf the times. 
But it is at; 1 eaBfe instructive to those who xMVe eyes te. see 
as to the inonrable, duplicity which besete a lAberat 
Government which strives to conciliate Badiosl opinion." > 
The one thing which the present Government has stead¬ 
fastly refused to do is to play oariei $ur iahU* It is, no 
doubt, by accident that it has had the appearance 
of keeping book evidence and of manufacturing evidence 
in matters of foreign policy. It seems to refuse to. 
explain the actual beating of its Irish Land Bill. 
It ostensibly shrinks from assuming the responsibility of 
writing ** There is no God insido these walls on the ooor 
of the House of Commons. In all these oases it is possible 
that Mr. Gladstone and his oolloagnes have been the 
victims of circumstance and of that maleficent influence 
of office which Mr. Bright pathetically described after 
dinner on Wednesday. But it is at least conceivable that 
a remote posterity reading the records of the present 
Administration, and drawing unguarded oonolusions, may 
describe it os an '* organized dishonesty.” If any future 
historian should be so misguided, one of his principal docu¬ 
ments will undonbtodly be the pages of Hansard which 
record the events of the Bradlaugh debates .of 1880 and 
18S1. 


THE FllENOH IN TUNIS. 

T he French have entered the territory of Tania and the 
war has began. In some subtle sense there is no war 
at all. Thero is merely an expedition to punish marauders 
who live on a strip of land between Algeria and Tunis, and 
who only acknowledge the authority of the Bet when it 
pleases them. They are to the Bet what the Bet is to the 
Porte—rebellious, independent, or dependent, according to 
the convenience of the hour. They made a raid into 
French territory, and killed, not only French Arabs, but 
French soldiers. The French determined to inflict chas¬ 
tisement of a kind that would at least prevent raids 
for the future; and when the brother of the Bey 
arrived ai>d invited the Kroomirs to submit to the 
authority of the Bet, they relied that they were quite 
willing to submit to the Bet in other things, but 
that, if the French attacked them, they would defend 
themselves. The French had no choice but to cariy ont 
their punitive expedition, and on Tuesday the French 
force crossed the boundary, and a series of petty skirmishes 
began. The Kroumirs fought well—^aftor their savage 
fashion. They knew the ground, and made the most of 
the advantages which the ground gave them. Creeping 
through the brushwood they discharged their muskets, 
and then slunk into the brushwood again and were no 
more seen. At one point they got between two oompaniSs, 
of French infantry and were destroyed to a man; but in 
tbe main they endeavoured, not so much to stop the 
French advance, as to make it hazardous and laborious. 
They are greatly assisted by the oonfiguration of the 
land,' which consists of ranges of barren mountains 
intersected by ravines at once abrupt and suffioiently 
covered with vegetation to give shelter to those who 
are on the watch for their enemies. They are still 
more assisted by tbe climate; for the heat is intense, and 
heat provokes iconizing thirst, and to drink tbe cold water 
OL the streams in the heat is edmost certain death. One of 
the French oommanders has already had to return iu- 
valided, and the task that falls on the officers of prevent, 
ing their men drinking water is more ardnous than 
that of meeting and beating the Kroumirs. In order 
to shorten their operations, the French have thought it 
necessaiy to sehure the means of outting off the Ki^niirs 
firom receiving arms and food. To do this^ they have 
taken steps whioh, as the Bet plaintively piotssts, ate 
temewhat inoonsistrat with the state^ of .peace whioh ha 
is assured still prevails between Fianoe and Tunis. 
They have bombmed his fori of Tabaroa, they have 
occupied his town of Kef, and disarmed his garrtsoin. 
Neither at Tabaroa nor at Kef did tbe Bai.% ttedpi 
offer any rosistanoa At Tabhioa Gie gaerisbn *wii^ 
from the island along a spit of eand to tim BMiin* 
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ImmI; ifliV fteikisf'^lMgaA. A 5 K 9 f ihe garrlMta oob- 
•iMsi 4 ilo'lw di8ft|*ttittd, iritli the OEoeptioa of one Axftb, 
wBojdid lidfc' i>ii tho spiiv of the nionMni nndontood wlij 
lifd to be diBbrmed by people et peaoe, with bis 
Bbt, etid b^ to be kilted. If &e ‘det wanted a jnstifioa- 
tion tor |^ing to war with France, be baa any amonnt of 
jtistifiibation be oonld aak. Bnt be does not want to go to 
war with France, and France does not want to go to war 
with bbn. When the Frenob Oonsnl at Tnnia proposed 
that, to seonre order, a force should be landed at Goletta 
tt^m a Frenob man-of-war, the Bet replied that bo preferred 
to maintain order himself, and the Consal at once acquiesced 
in the refbsal, On the ground that it was entirely for on 
independent prince like the Bet to choose whether a 
Frenob fbroe should enter his capital or not. The Frenob 
have committed acts of war against the Bet, but they 
contend that they have only committed such acts of war 
as were necessary to make their expedition against the 
Kronmirs snccessful. The Bet wonld not aid them by 
inviting them to oconpy snch positions as were necessary 
fbr the pnrpoae, and so, with as little dieplay of force as 
possible, they occnpied Tabarca to out off the supply of 
ammnorfcion, aud Kef to out off the supply of food. It 
cannot be said that the French have as yet done anything 
at variance with their alleged purpose of confining them¬ 
selves to the chastisement of the Kronmirs. All they have 
done is, for the purposes of their expedition, to treat the 
Bet 08 if he did not exist. 

The Bet has eagerly invoked the assistance or inter¬ 
vention of the Fnropean Powers, and has pointed out with 
irresistible force that the French have not obeyed the 
ordinary rules of international law. The Powers havo 
turned a deaf ear to tho appeal. They think that tho 
French have a legitimate excuse for punishing the 
Kronmirs, and they are not inclined to help a petty 
African prince to* make objections which, if allowed, 
would render its process of punishment difficult and 
protracted. Farther, tho Bey has appealed to the Porto, 
of which it now suits his conveuienco to declare himself 
the abject vassal. The Porto, so far as dip'.omatio forms 
has responded to the appeal. Its represctitative at 
Paris has remonstrated with M. Babth£lemy St.-Hilaire 
against the violent measures to which its vassal has 
been subjected ; bnt, on the other hand, to show at 
onoe its own power and its desire to please Franco, 
which has recently been befriending Turkey in tho 
Greek negotiations, it offered to depose the Bet, and 
appoint his brother to reign in his stead. The Bey will 
thus learn that there are inconvenionces as well as con- 
venienoes in the vassalage of which he has snddenly bo- 
cbme so enamoured. Tho French Minister, if the report 
given of his reply is accurate, made a very crashing answer 
to the representative of Turkey. He said that it was a 
trap that Was being set for France, bnt that a trap set in 
the face of an old and wary bird was set in vain. To 
accept the offer to depose the Bey was to acknowledge 
that the Porte had the right to depose him. It was to 
icoognize that Tniiis stands to Constantinople as Egypt 
stands, and this was what France never had recognized and 
never would recognize. Tho claim of the Porte to a suzer- 
ainty over Tunis was, in tho eyes of the French Minister, 
a novelty set up in 1871. Just as Itussia during 
the German war got her gain ont of the weakness 
of France by uimnlling the provisions of the Treaty of 
Paris relating to tho Black Sea, and Italy got her gain by 
putting aside her engagements with France and occupying 
Mme; so^ directly tho war was over, the Porte thought it 
might venture to gain something in tho same way, and 
pi^oolaim that Tunis belonged to it and w'as nndor its pro¬ 
tection. Even at that time, when France was crushed, 
the French Government altogether declined to admit the 
pretension of the Forte, and it is not likely that it will 
adlbit it now that France has recovered its strength, and 
is able to make its will prevail, at any rate with tho 
smaller Powers. The claim of tho Porto is thus, in the view 
of the person wbo is entitled to speak for France, not only 
biimless in itself, but a manifesto of French humiliation. 
M. St-HuiAi&e, therefore, gave the Turkish Minister to 
understand, as plainly as langn^e could express it, that bo 
couH not disouBS tbo affairs of Tunis for a moment on the 
footing that Turkey bad a special authority over Tania. 
Tu^rkey is a Mediterranean Power, and a Mahommedan 
Power, and in these qaalities she can speak of Tunis as 
mubh as she likes, but uot in the quality of the guardian, 
proteotqr, and suzerain of Tunis. The Torkisb Minister 


accepted with diplomatic sttavify the position created ihr 
him. As France would not disqnss the matter on the 
footing which he was instructed to maintain, be forbore to 
say'a word more, and was sure that Turk^ bad no wisk 
to offend a Power fhim which she bad recently received 
such essential service. Thus the interview terminal in 
the pleasantest manner. France bad asserted her views, 
and Tnrk^ bad consented not to abandon, but to keep 
silence as to, her views; and this was the end of the cou-' 
versation on which the Bet had fondly placed his hopes 
between those who are anxious to protect him by ooerciug 
him and those who are ready to depose him. 

The Firman of 1871 was recognized by England, aa 
well as by the other Great Powers, with the exception of 
France, and tbo/refore an English Minister like Sir CbabIiIS 
Dilke naturally speaks of Tunis as a vassal State. It may 
be added that, as a more piece of historical accuracy, the 
claim of Turkey to tho suzerainty of Tunis seems to rest 
on better grounds than M. St.-Hilaire was ready to allow* 
But, when it comes to a practical question, and tho Great 
Powers have to consider whether they shall uphold the 
claims of Turkey or not, against Franoe, they wisely con¬ 
sider what is expedient for themselves. It is evidently 
much more convenient to them that, if possible, no 
new extension shall bo given to the interminable Eastern 
qnestion. ,It is no part of their businesB to uphold 
the claims of tho Porte when their own interests are not 
touched, and they seem all to have perceived at pnoa that 
they had no interest in treating an attack on the Bit 
as an attack on the Porto. They did not interfere with 
the protest made by the Sultan as suzerain, but some ol 
them, at least, gave tbo Porte to understand that tlte 
protest must be considered only as a matter of form- 
A section of tbeiTtalian press has taken a sadden fancy' 
for the Porto, aud speaks of the French invasion as a 
monstrous violation of rights guaranteed by Europe, 
But, BO far as is known, this is not the languam of 
tho Italian Government, or of the Government of any 
Groat Power. Germany openly says that she would Him 
to see France annex Tunis, as the French might see 
in Tunis a compensation for the loss of Alsace and 
Lorraine, and bo thus kept happy and quiet. Austria 
and Knssia are probably very indifferent to what idhy 
happen in Tunis, or, if Austria might be inclined to different 
views, it has, in this os in other matters, tp follow the 
imperious load of Prince Bismarck. There remain Italy, 
which has very serious interests at stake, and England, 
which is not directly interested in Tnnia, bnt has very 
strong motives not to let tbo interests of Italy bo sacrifioca. 
Italy is not strong enough to got attention for her repre- 
Bontatious at Paris, but England is; and England has 
taken the only practical and useful step that was open 
to her, and has obtained fram the French Government 
an assuranco that nothing more than the pnoishment 
or subjugation of tho Kroumirs is contemplated. The 
French Government may have been glad, for its own sake, 
to give this assurance. It affords it an opening for getting 
out of its difficnlty at an early raoniont. The expedition, 
though not disapproved, is by no means strongly approved 
in Franco; and now that the new army has been tried, 
and it has been ascertained that even the raw reoruits, 
althongh at first confused, soon got steady and behsyed 
admirably, tho French will havo something to rest onimh 
satisfaction ; and, whon they have done what they say th^ 
mean to do, may bo very well pleased to do no more. 


SHOOTING IN THE ARMY. 

I F tho question wore not so exceedingly serions, there 
would bo something irresistibly comic in tbo discoveries 
which are constantly being made about tbo English ^rmy 
No matter what it is that has to be done, the moment the 
need arises it turns out that tho particular thing is want¬ 
ing which can alone enable us to do it. If reinforcemonts 
are wanted at a moment’s notice, the regiments first on 
the rosier havo only half their complement of men. If a 
sudden demand is made on the endnranco of the troops, 
it is found that they have not tho physical strength 
which, in the majority of men, is tho foundation of 
enduiaqpe. The latest revelation was made tho other 
day when it appeared that, by tho side of tbo Boers^ 
our soldiers were wholly unable to hit the objecto at 
which they aimed, or even to aim at the objects 
which they wished to hit. This is the most wondurfqj. 




of nil tlie wonderfal things that hiM corns to 
llgfhi shout the array. It was known to be smtil; it was 
Iftiown as regards its*recruits to be young and weak; it 
was known to be very imperfectly equipped with some of 
the first essentials of warfare—as foreign armies count 
essentials. But it was not known that the individual 
soldier, even When his training is complete—the indi- 
Tidual sSldier, that is, who is of full age and of fall 
height, and of fall measurement round the chest, and who 
has xt^her deserted nor been sent to prison—might still 
be worthless when pitted against hastily raised levies, 
when these hastily raised levies happened to be able to 
shoot. tTbat was a fact which, after all our experience 
of the*injndieions economy which gives us the costliest 
SSId' the least effioiont army in Europe, could still excite 
BUttWrise. There are some things which it takes an actual 
oampai^ to bring to light. The troops seem to do their 
work all right, so long as they are at homo, and it is only 
wheki thw get into the field that tho weak place makes it¬ 
self yisibio. Bat this cannot bo said of a deficiency in 
shooting power. Shooting with arms of precision is not a 
fiMOltj that comes to a man he does not qnito know how. 
Itls a*natter^ not of chance or intuition, but. of training 
Sad practice, and as such it depends on the aatnre of 
the one element and the amount of tho other. The 
ifcvelations which have appeared in tho T^imea during the 
last ten days show that if the public had known 
v^hat opportunities of training and practice in shooting 
are enjoved by English soldiers the disaster at Majuba 
Sill might have been forotoM almost with confidence. The 
Boers'were marksmen, the Englishmen were not. Con¬ 
sequently the Boers brought down their men at every 
shot, while the English fire did scarcely any execution. 
Ncthiog takes the heart out of troops more than the dis¬ 
covery that they are simply so many irresponsive targets. 
If th^ could' have resorted to the bayonet they might 
have regained their confidence; but before tho bayonet 
Could bo used there was a space to he crossed on which 
the enemy's fire suffered no man to live. Against exports 
like the Boers the British volleys wont for nothing. 
Our men might as well have been armed with the old 
Brown Bess as with rifles of the utmost accuracy which 
thky did not know how to use. 

the^did not know how to use them was in no 
sense thefr fault. Good miliiary shooting requires three 
thiUgS--the ability'to hit an object wheu the distance is 
knoi^wn, the ability to make a good guess at tho distance, 
and tho ability to combine these two powers in cironm- 
CMlihCkB resetoDling those of actual warfare. Ko pains seem 
be taken to make an English soldier perfect in any one 
ot these elements, In the first placo the amount of prac¬ 
tice at the target is veiy much less than it ought to 
be.‘ llany skilrad Volunteers fire, it is said, as many as 
2,000 ronnds in the year, and none as few as 200. 
The regular soldier fires 90 rounds a year—that is, a 
little over 50a rounds in his whole time with the colours. 
This is not enough to make him a good shot, even at 
a flzejd target, with tho proper decoration of baU's-eyes 
and rings. But, supposing that these 90 rounds were 
enough for this purpose, and that an English soldier did 
learn imme appreciable time before passing ^into the 
Bfilerve how td fire at a target with a reasonable proba¬ 
bility of hitting it, he would have mastered only tho 
rndixhents of xmlitary shooting. Tho targets at which 
ho will have to fire on a campaign will not be fixed. 
He must diumiss all thought of the familiar markings 
from his mind, and learn to fire at any object, how¬ 
ever inoonspionons, which promises to be or to belong 
to an enemy. More than this, he will have to ascer¬ 
tain for himself how far off the object is, and to sight 
his _ rifle accordingly, and to do all this ^he 

excitement, probably the wholly now excitement, of a I 
'ISiattle. Iks Kind of training can give him the experience 
lie needs in this latter respect, hut ho is not even given 
weexperieuce which, with a little expense and trouble, 
be brought within his roach. The practice at the 
Hitfget is pretty nearly all the practioo he gets, and prao- 
at the target leaves him just whore ho was as re- ! 
ij|d|i^a^ing when skirmishing. Major Daobenet suggests 
. wniit' ^e proper targets for soldiers would be dummies 
ifflSMd txi^d , rooks, or in hollows, or on tha side of 
*s; 'Mil, in; tiositions as nearly as possible resembling 
those in midh a flesh and blood enemy would h6 dis¬ 
covered. If the men were then to advance firing to 
within a certain distance of their supposed foes, the oon- 


ditien ef fim^miniss^hiii tbs kilMM: 
be an exeeHant lest of ibaiv preflc^^ 
tionds «o’simple that^ihe w<md«r» 4 s >tbat 
neobssaiy to oilbr it. That soldiess ^dioiild be ^•esn•tsnledl^ 
to the niimio warfisre of S'* idiam^fl||^t in whkds f^hsy do/' 
nothing bnt blase away with hia& cartridge^ bo 
denied the mimic, warfare in which they wemd he sofdly/ 
learning to fire with ball, is one of th^ nn^ithemable 
mysteries in which Engltdi mflitsry admimstmtion is: 
strangely rich. 

The third point in which practice is cssentiBl tc good 
shooting relates to the eiroumstanoes tinder whidh the 
shot is delivered. When the object of shooting is to win 
a prize, these are necessarily quite different from , whet 
they are When the ohjeot of shooting is to win a Jo 

the former case th^ utmost care has to be taken thit . ihis 
soldier should be perfectly undisturbed, with bit wind In 
the best possible order, and evei^ mnsole under propw 
control. In the latter case, the first two of these Condi* 
tions can never be secured, while the first is only to be 
had in practised soldiers. The German system of uistrno- 
tion takes this difference into account, and endcaVonn to 
reproduce it during musketry practice. One of the German' 
directions provides for firing immediately after acharffc, 
while the men are still out oi breath. In onr arioy^ 
would be regarded as a sheer waste of good ammunitipn. 
Why should tho men be made to fire just when they were 
least likely to hit the mark P That it is preoisely when 
they aro least likely to hit tho mark that they will nave to 
fire iu battle is dismissed as an irrelevant consideration. 
As tho Times very well says, The troops attacking Laingfs 
*' Nek arrived in front of tho Boers with weary limbs and 
“ panting breath. Then, like the Germans, part of their 
“ practice should be after rushes, and when their breath is 
" hurried." The General Order which has just been 
issued loaves all these shortcoraings whore it found them. 
It does not alter the number of rounds annually fired, it 
does not substitute movable dummies for fixed targets, 
it does not provide for any combination of musketry in¬ 
struction with the ordinary movements of actual fighting. 
Whatever is needed to make the shooting of the Engliw 
infantry soldiers what it ought to be, and what the shoot¬ 
ing of other armies is, still remains to he done. Perhaps 
among the host of useless questions with which Ministers 
are daily besot, some officer of weight may think it worth 
whilo to ask whether Mr. Childeus proposes to make any 
farther move in a matter which so nearly conoems the 
military efficiency of England. 


M. GAMBETTA ON EDUCATION. 

M GAMBETTA is apparently of opinion that what 
• he has already done is not enough to ke^ his 
name before the publio upon the eve of a general election. 
It is only on raro occasions that the Pbesidbvt of the 
Chau BUR of Deputies finds it convenient to descend, ‘from 
the chair, and take his turn with other speakers. If he 
did so too often, he would be forced to deliver himself 
with more clearness and precision than at prssent suits 
him. What he prefers to do is to make speeches upon all 
manner of non-politioal oocasipns, into which he oan intro¬ 
duce just so much reference to public affairs as ia needed 
to support those eloquent genSmlities which Bound so fline 
and mean so little. In this way he is oommitted to no¬ 
thing, while at the same time it is impossible that the 
dullest elector, provided he reads his newspaper, ^ehoidd 
forget his existence. Englishmen will probably wok the 
usage of their own country Deferable to tnat which M. Gix- 
BBTTA Jute introduced into France. Oeonlt influences have 
often enough been brought to bear upon Governmenti i bnt 
M. Gambetta is the first conspicuous instance of an oooolt 
Government. The business of the country is nndentood 
to be carried' on in precisely the way he wishes, bqt 
own explamstions of what that way is go no frutheirGian 
a repetition, which even his oratory can bnt just save from 
being tedious, of the glories of universal suffrage. If what 
is done by the subormnates whom he allows to flail ihein- 
solves Ministers turns out well, M. GAMBaTTA is. ready to 
take the praise. If it turns out ill, they are paid to bear 
■the blame. A politlomn, whose eloquence consists , of end¬ 
less variations upon the theme that the people oah do no 
wrong, oan liaray fhil to find himself icm the: 
side* ' : 

M. GAiinsTTA^s latest effort of i^is kind is k sfieegh Stlhe 










I Jxminctlfmt** whioli hM jnit 

in Fitfis. woald be idle to jp % thii 
4 iF^ii mi* any aoooimlr bl what the. Iieagae of Jnstsaotion 
ii^hat'ae .ihia ki awiatter which haa on^ a local interest, 
^eteda aotiiing to regret hi the omisston. The presence 
vvten of a feW' statistios would bare lessened the specific 
in^inssion left by M. GAMsmA’s rhetoric. Such displays 
imooeed best when they are ’v^holly unweighted by any 
jtefisienoa to h«ts or figures, and no one iwpreoiates this 
useful imth more accurately than M. Gaud£ita. A 
^proseio person who had spoken earlier in the day had 
^dle^ as one of the reasons for supporting the League 
the neoesiity, aa Mr. Lowe once , said, of educating our 
jnasters; France is governed by nnivorsal suffrage, and 
unless those whose votes determine how she shall be 
governed are enabled to determine it intelligently, aU 
manner of public evils may follow. M. Oambetta is evidently 
of opinion that it is not respectful to a master to speak 
of educating him. Worse still, such language may be 
twisted to imply that the gift of mastery sbonld be with¬ 
held until the recipient is capable of exercising it pro¬ 
perly. Universal suffrage, be declares, being a right, must 
oe exercised independently of all considerations of fit- 
peas. , Still, though it is not permissible to say that the 
doctors need education, M. Gamubtta is anxions that 
they should bo educated. Their decision must bo accepted 
under any circumstances, but it may be accepted with 
greater pleasure, though not with greater submission, if 
those woo give it know something of tbo questions upon 
whiohthey have to pass judgment. Politicians are not 
bound any more than judges to p\*ononnco upon hypotheti¬ 
cal cases ; but it would be interesting as a matter of specu¬ 
lation to know what M. Gamhetta would say of universal 
saffiuge if it wore to decree the dissolution of the Republic. 
Probsmly he would maintain that, under some special cir- 
oumstancos which ho would be quite able to invent for tho 
occasion, what appeared to be a decision given by universal 
suffrage was, in fact, nothiug of the kind. 

We have no wish to say anything* against education 
considered as a preparation for tho discharge of political 
duties; but there is undoubtedly a fallacy lurking in the 
double sense in which tho word is omployod. Of this 
fallacy M. Qambetta mado liberal use in his speech. He 
painted in the brightest hues tho august and magnificent 
task of the teacher who gives an education from which 
chimeras, sophisms, and the absolute are alike banished— 
an education which is made of tho ** lion’s marrow ” of posi¬ 
tive science. As a Republican critic has pointed out, this 
lion's marrow only embraces in the great majority of cases 
the positive scioncos of reading, writing, and tho fonr first 
rules of arithmetic. This amount of education is nscful 
in a small way to its possessor, but it falls a long way 
short of M. Gambetta’s glowing description. It would bo 
nearer the truth to say that the lion’s marrowbone is there, 
but that all the marrow has gono out of it. Nothing can 
be more characteristic of deroocratio enthusiasm in its 
least imposing aspect than this absurd endeavour to ihvest 
one of the humblest and dullest of functions with these 
majestic attributes. M. Qambetta knows as well as any¬ 
body that the amount of instruction that can be conveyed 
to the great majority of Frenchmen is exceedingly small, 
and that such political intelligence as they may chance to 
display is far more likoly to come from tho education of 
life and business than from anything which the Lengne of 
Instruction can teach them. So long as it was the clergy 
or the religions orders who were employed in imparting 
rudimentary knowledge, tho Republican party looked upon 
it wit^ proper contempt. Now that lay teachers have 
taken their place, Republicans think it best to avoid par- 
tionlars and quietly to appropriate to the preliminaries of 
hduoation all the fine tbinj^ that have from time to time 
been said about education ibelf. 

^ this point it seems to have occurred to M. Gam- 
BSm that he was coming near to dangerous ground. Tho 
League of Instruction is a private association for extend¬ 
ing the benefits of education to all wbo care to receive 
, thpm* Hew is snob an association to be distinguished from 
those other associations professedly aiming at the same 
object which the Republican party has lately been busy 
in dispersinp^ ? If one association of Frenchmen may go 
abont teadhmg its neighbonrs, anditsueighboura* ohildm, 
why should other associatioxia of Frenchmen be debarred 
fypm dpiag precisely the same thing? H. Gambbtta 
eindenUy felt that it was not neoesiHtfy to give himself 
tnneh, , trouble abont a quibble of this sind; for alL he 


said , by way of establishing a distinction was that he' 
is in favour of true liberty of teaching, but not of 
**a oertain liberty.” This formula has^ at all events, 
tbe merit of simplicity. Liberty to teaoh wlmt M. Gam- 
BITTA approves is tmo liberty; liberty to teach what 
M. Gaiibbtta does not approve is a ” oertain ” liberty. By 
this means the necessity of proving that M. GamSCTTA has 
any more right than other people to impose his views upon 
France is avoided. The phrase demonstrates itself. No 
one can desire to see any liberty recognised which is not 
true liberty, and all liberties which do not please M. Gah- 
betta fall short of this standard. They are only “ oertain ” 
liberties. M. Qambetta is not above taking a leaf out of 
the reactionary book. The distinction be draws has 
always been in high favour with the adversaries of free¬ 
dom. They ate never o|>po8od to liberty in the absolute, 
hut always to a ** cortmn ” liberty. So long as people 
will bo content to teach what is true, they must do 
secured against oensuro or interference. It is only when 
from tea<ming what is true they torn to teaching what 
is false, that the need for restriction arises. It is not in 
the least strange that H. Qambetta should wish to aot ^on 
this distinction; indeed, it is far too convenient to be 
lightly laid aside. Bat it is strange that ho should think 
it worth while to give it actual expression. It is a much 
less dangerous thing to bo illogical in deed than to be illogi¬ 
cal in word. Unfortunately, each time*that one political 
party is guilty of thus bogging tho question its adversaries 
are confirmed in their determination to bog it in their inm 
whenever they have the opportunity. It is one of •the 
grievances of this very League of InstmotioU that when 
tbe reactionists were in power the League was thwarted 
and discouraged in every possible way. If the friends 
of tho League had returned good for evil, and conceded to 
tho reactionists tbo liberty which had boon denied to them¬ 
selves, tho first stop would have been taken towards a 
better state of things. So long as neither party will forego 
its turn of vengoanco, France is condemned to a hopeless 


THE CHURCH QUARTERLY ON GREGORr 
THE GREAT. 

T here can he no doubt that Gregory tbe Great must 
rank with Leo I. and Innocent 1. among tho virtual, if 
not intentional, founders of the Papal Monarchy. Dean Milman 
calls him the '* third great founder of the Papal authority, not 
only over the minds but the hearts of men.” This fact is oleBrly 
apprehended and illustrated by the writer of an able and interest¬ 
ing article on “ The Letters of Pope Gregory 1.'’ in the new number 
of the Umreh Quarterly: and he has done good service in poiadog 
out how these letters not only supply in great measure a reason 
and justification of tho process of gradual aggrandizement, but . 
formed also one main instrument fur carrying it out. The letters 
of Popes, both genuine and forged—notably the too famous 
Isidorian decretals—are the foundation of the Canon Law, and 
this alone would give a peculiar siguificanco to the fact that tbs 
collection of Gregory's letters far exceeds, as well in magnitude as 
in diversity of subject-matter, tbose of any of his predecessors, not 
excepting Xieo, the most copious and energetic in his correspond^oe 
among them. Dean Milman had already observed that these letters 
offer a singular picture of the incessant activity of his mind and 
multiplicity of his occupations, and prove that nothing was too 
little or too great for his personal solicitude, from the mmiitest 
details of ritual or regulations about tbe papal farms in Sicily, to 
the conversion of Britain, the extirpation of simony in Gaol, 
negotiations with the conquerors of Italy, and the revolutions of 
the Intern Empire. And he proceeds to distinguish tbe three¬ 
fold character of Gregory’s pontificate, as a Christian bishop, 
organizing the ritual and music of the Church service, and ad¬ 
ministering tho patrimony of the Roman See; as Patriarch of the 
West; and as virtual Sovereign of Rome, and protector of the 
city and the Italian population against tho Lombards. With Uiis 
agrees very closely the reviewer'e estimate of the special nature 
and interest of the contents of Gregory’s Reyistrum, 

Matters of CImrch government and discipline, of social monlity and 
order, are prominent. But secular quesUons in great variety, such os might 
engo^ the attention of a coiiw’ientiuus and Just landlord, a vigilant and 
benelloenthood of n civil clopnrtmont, or a public-spirited and large-hearted 
minister, occupy even more space in it. and show how large a port tlie Pope 
was be^nning to take in the political and tempoml business of Italy. It is 
this preponderance of administrative activity which gives a chorseter to the 
letters of Gregory the Groat, and makes them so im^irtont in illnstrotlng 
the history of his age and country. But the collection has a further^ inte- 
rest, .... The special interest of Grt^ry’s letturs is that, turn'd the 
desolations of Italy and these wails of despair, in this record of Ismcutatioa 
and mourning and woe, they exhibit in tho clearest and most insUaotiye 
way the nascent Papacy of the middle ages j the early steps by which the 
Primacy of 8. Leo, the head of the hierarchy of the carlv times, /*i uiuif 
iaUr parm among tho groat Patriarchs of the undivided Cliurch, devtnoped 
Into tne administrative all-controlling monoreVy of Gregory VII., Inno- 




otnt riu «n4 Bonliktte VIH. And fliey »how not onJjr ibe itopi whiob 
it took Obapo and became MtabUihcd; tbey ihow It WM a nooeMury and 
iaevitabU coneequonoe of the conditioaa of the time. 

If trts in fact a lunin aouroe and aeeret of itt poweir t)jBt» amid tlie 
cottAiaion and xniaery to which Italy had then been abaDdonedi 

the one survival of purpose and governing capacity was in the 
Bomnn Church.’' It was great alike by, the weight of the reli- 
giouB traditions to which it f^pealed, and by the nappy accidents 
of ecclesiastioal and secular history^ when the disputes and quarrels 
in the Ohuroh needed an arbiter and men looked naturally to 
the most highly placed, while the retirement of the Kmperors to 
Constantinople left no rival sovereignty in the field. The Itomnn 
See was indeed hardly less indebted, from an historical point of 
Tiew. to its civil than to its spiritual inheritance. ** The temper, 
the olbstintcy, the * high stomach ’ of the old senate had passed 
into the cleigy who surrounded the Homan I'ntriarch at the 
Lateran,’' ^ And the plaj of these combined forces, secular and 
xeligiouii is the more strikingly illustrated by the conspicuous 
absence of any marked distinction of personal ebaracter or ability 
among tbo Popes of the early centunes. St. l^u, who reigned 
frbtn 440 to 461, is the first of them who can be called a preacher 
or a th^logian. But when all the elements of local mid mhorited 
authority came to be represented, not by a man of average or 
inferior calibre, but by one who in a remarkable degree reilected 
and embodied all its chanii'teristic features, the efiect could not 
fail to be largely and permauenily increased. And such a man 
was Gregory, who stands out in ms olhcial capacity in tlie sharpest 
personal contrast to aU around him, and to nearly all his own 
predeoessots. 

We have^ observe^ that Gregory embodied in his own person 
all the leading characteristics of bis high position, lie was not 
simply a mat Ohurchmau; it might almost lie said that he was 
a Roman first and a Churchman aiterwards, Jfe was above all 
thipgs a Roman of the Romans,” and might with better reason 
be called, what Mr. Carlyle designates LJs own father, tUtvnm 
Momanorum, To him the Romans were the rigJitful, though dis- 
inherited, lords of mankind; the old proud lioman name, nut 
Imperium but “ JKoapublicOf name and thing, the sum of secular 
ioterests, with all their assoriatiuns and duties, is as often in his 
mouth as it was in the mouth of Cicero,” and it is hardly too 
much to say that he was the vrlunteer and unofficial Secretary of 
State for the imperial Government in the West. The Greeks he 
hated and despised, as Juvenal did before him, or as Englishmen 
of the last century hated and despised the French; he disdained 
to learn their language and seemed almost to pride himself on 
his ignorance of it; when a Roman lady wrote him a letter 
ill Greek, he would not answer it. For the ** loug>boarded 
German barbarians’*—the Lombards as we now call them— 
he felt only an indignant loathing, though as Pnntitl' ho 
wae solicitous for their coDversiou to the Gospel. No mem¬ 
ber of his bousehedd, says his biographer, showed any trace 
of barbaric ways, either in speech or dress. Ills keen 
Italian humour, one side of which was exhibited in his fiimous 


puna about the conversion of the Anglo-tSaxon slave boys, bad a 
sterner side too. When he had written to '*John, the Faster,” 
Patriarch of Constantinople, to remonstrate about the cruel scourg¬ 
ing of certaio Isaurian monks, and the Patriarch replied that he 
knew nothing about the matter, Gregory asked his ** most holy 
brother"—whom he seems to have regarded ns a religious variety 
of the Graoulut eturiem type —** whether he carried his abstinence 
so far as to feel bound to abstain from tolling the truth *’ ? lie 
has bequeathed his name to the ecclesiastical chant which ho in¬ 
troduced, but his method of teaching it is not so generally known. 
Throughout his whole active life, probably owing to his austeri¬ 
ties, he was a chronic invalid, unable to stand or sit, and obliged 
therefore to tninsaot business of all kinds lying on a couch, and 
long after his death this cduch was shown at the Vatican, 
on wMcb he reclined while giving lessons to his choir school, 
as well as the Jhpeliumt ** with which he used to thceaten his 
boys ”—but apparently without needing to use more than 
threats—during practice time. But his Itoman temper found ex¬ 
pression in graver mattere than these. lake St. Ambrose of Milan, 
he had been a magistrate before he became a bishop, and he 
carried into hie ecclesiastical administration the strict integrity | 
and justioe of the best class of Itoman magistrates. The Ohuren ’ 
of Rome poseesaed, at that time a vast patrimony, in difl'eront 
puts of the empire^ managed by local agents, sub-deacons, who 
discharged the duties, and too often emulated the greed and ex¬ 
tortion of the provincial governors of an earlier age. One of 
Gregory’s first acts wae to issue peremptory orders to Peter, the 
subcwacou, manager of the Sicilian estates of the Church, to look 
cloieiy into these abuses, abandon all unjust claims and pro- 
llt% and insist on justice being done everywhere. He even sent 
biil **a regular Laud Law for the management of Church estates,” 
gymr into the minutest detail, and studiously providing against 
nUnM< of vexatious and opproMive dealing with the poor 
tMlplb In another way ho showed bis superiority to the 
vmUtid of Ils a,^ in his treatment of the Jews. He would not 
sdiM allow th^ to hold Christian slaves, and desired that 
all iMHitnate means should be adopted for their convernon, by 
nrpiiiiniqr nni aigumenLbut every attempt to convert them by 
fiweo or jaaaojanoe, or denial of their rignte, he strictly forbade. 
AoBlhiM w axiatiag law egainet buUdUiff new Byiu|^iiss, 
bat, when a seokms convert from Judaism raised amoband lorelhly 
tornod a ^njgoguo at Cagliari into a Chris^D chuioh, Oregoiy at 
ODOa wrote to condemn the inlolenoe and injustice of his oonduot. 


anddlrsoted fihoBithojp to mhm iwn ag oifite'lo'^ j(Oa»» 
They wavpiiot.hewiMteaiiotharBlAaAdo 
beyond wW m law allowed thenri^nt nafthar duaddiBiwanIfer 
Slov prejtidioedn what the law did mlow. ^ 

it is howover chiefly through hit coetribittlons, not th# fan 
eflbetive bsoauM in the main unoonaeiimay to the dawdopmast al 
Papal power, that Oisgory has left his mark on histoty. ^iho 
end of the sixth century, when he succeeded to the dha» of Patar, 
its claims as generally admitted throughout the West, though by no 
means unlimited or undisputed, were already eonsid^ble, in apito 
of the shoc]^ occasionally given to their authority by the hlundariiqf 
and vaoillatione of Popes like Yigilias, who suflered himself to to 
mode the supple tool and accomplice of the intrigues of the Court of 
Justinian. The primacy of Rome was, the reviewer ilriuki, 
universally acknowledged, hut exactly how much that prlniiuy 
involved was another question on which as yet there was aq 
such general agreement. In the fifth century the tide of Pope 
came to be restricted to the occupant of the Roman See^ am 
his office was supposed to make him the natural jud|^ of 
appeals^ and—at least aince the days of St Leo—to oany 
with It a right pf confirming the decrees of Eoumenkiil 
Councils different from that of the other Patriarchs But the 
Patriarch of Constantinople also held a very high sad digoL 
fied position, and ruled over a clergy more learned and etutt* 
vated than the Latin, and it still seemed uncertain whether, 
under favourable ciccumstances, the centre of gravity might not 
be shifted from West to East. To prevent this was probably 
among the aims, and was certainly the permanent rdsnlt, of 
Gregory’s policy. This beljM to explain his quarrel with John the 
Foster about the title of Ecumenical Bishop, of which, as the 
reviewer very properly points out, an unfair case has too often 
been made by Protestant controversialists. What Gregory did 
and what be did not mean to include in his somewhat intemperate 
denunciations is very clearly explained in the following ludd 
summary:— 

The condemnation ks, indeed, ns absolute as doOnite reaaoas and violent 
latiguaue can mnke it; but tko popular controversial u es>f it, ns a oon- 
di’innatioii by Grigory of the pietenHions of the Itoman re% must be oon- 
sideied ns an instance of theological boldness or innucenoe. For It is 
assumed tiuit Gregory, in coudemniug the word, absolutely oondemned the 
thing; whereas tho truth is that he only condemned the wonl and title, 
and that because it had been asaumed by his rivol at C'onstantinnple, and 

svmbolixud his pietcndoriii.Hut to be nil thot the title of 

Ouivcraul Uiahop practically and reallv sigtiifiod Gregory certainly made 
no hoMtatiug claim. Bu apurned, indeed, the ponitJous name, as unite- 
coming a Christian, and os invented by that oatentutlon and pride of office 
which ho very ainccrcly despised and liated. And Iim protest undoubtedly 
does further exi'lude that later development of the J'njMi offios which an¬ 
nulled the independence of bishops, iiud placed its own delegated authority 
on their thrones, itut that every biahop in Clirlstemlum, iucludiiig him of 
Consiantlnoplu himself, owed to the Patriarch of Koine and the sucoeseor of 
S. Peter an account of his fnltli and conduct, and was liable to his Judg¬ 
ment, was certainly Gregory’s belief, and ho systematically acted upon it. 

But Gregory had other and nobler methods than this of promoting 
the infiuenco of his See. If ho was masterful and imfmrions in 
his dealings with recalcitrant prelates, as his letters testify, it was 
in the interests of a vigorous and impartial discipline and in order 
to enforce a high standard of life and work among the clergy of 
every rank. That his judgments were sometimes mty or based 
on defective information ne himself frankly admits, but of the 
single-minded aim and spirit of bis administration generally, and 
of his lifelong and unrelenting war against exery form of cor¬ 
ruption, selfiwness, sloth, and oppression in the Church, no 
render of his letters can entertain a doubt. Most especially 
did he wage an implacable war against simony, which 
he always sp()ke of and treated as ** the first and 
worst of heresies.” So emphatic indeed was his language 
on this point that in later days, when it had to to 
reconciled with the infallibility of aimoniaeal pontiffs and the 
validity of simoniacal ordinations, it caused serious perplexity. 
Nor can we fairly attribute his struggle for the supremacy of hu 
own See to any narrow or selfish motives. In the Ohurch, as in 
the Empire, a doable government would have seemed fatal to the 
preservation of unity, and his Roman instinct no less than his 
ecclesiastical traditions prompted Gregory to resist to the utter¬ 
most the pretensions of his Eastern rival The motion of a Greek 
bishop claiming equality, or still more superiority, to the Bishop 
of Rome was quite as shocking to his deepest sstiooal as to Jus 
ecclesiastical sentiment; he was resisting not only a sehismeticsl 
claim, but the insolence of a parvnm and an upstart And the 
thirteen yean* pontificate of ** a man who impressed his ehsrscter 
on the OBurcli with a power ui^oowo since St Augustine, and 
oven more widely felt than his in the East,” made tto success of 
that daim thenceforward impossible. The Papacy passed out of 
Gregory's hands far firmer and stronger than before: lus letllM 
were eagerly searched in after ages for rules and preceaents tto 
compilen of the Canon Law, while his administration imprsased 
on many minds a conviction at once of the reality and the neoei-* 
eity of the vast powers supposed to to inherent in his See. fie was, 
in Milman's words, the vm father of the Medieval Papacy, 

DiifintsMstoi andjust,it was the only power whloh none but the bad 
need faar, the only power which men ootUd wish to grow and bmreasSi fa 
Gregory’s hands it grew, not because he was ambitious, bat because he was 
so Just and good 1 not because he aiiqsd at inorsaslng it, but beemsrfntn 
hk way of using tt, it eould not help increaring. 

The levfawer goes on to loslat, like MUmsn tofoiu tom, nHib 
obvious reason, that ia the hnriy-burly of tto middli iges tto 
oentialsssd power of tto Papacy was essential for tto maiatsamme 
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aatiee^ the Minting sdveraeer aoiraely dUto ftpm the literary 
posher. But the latter, at leasL does not ask people to Helen to 
hie unfinished works and to explore the eeorete of nis wute^per 
basket The poetneter seldomlias an entertainment aMlogpos to 
Studio Sunday. But we presume that cards oflenog the pnTil^ 
of hearing Mr. Haggs recite the first two acts of w unfiniAed 
tnuradr of Caraotacus will soon be as eommon as oiroulars irom 


TOE WAT WB ADVEBTISB NOW. 

A DVEBTISEMENTS are the ground-bait of commercial 
suooess. We are all pestered every day by the circulars of 
Cfompanies who msnufactuie tea out of old brooms, sell cbemical 
waters with sham Greek namee, or are anxious fo disiMse of shares 
in the South Mull and Tobermory Gold Mine. This is sufilciontly 
annoying; but private adventurers in liteuture, society, art, politics, 
and what not, easily outdo the impudence of their pushing com* 
merdal brethren. The trumpet is blown at street-corners with 
extraordinary emphasis, anfi Arsons who are anxious to *'get on ” 
have taken to organize systems of self-advertisement. Perhaps 
the most audacioue advertisement which has been issued takes ihe 
shape of a printed poet-card. On one side of the card, naturally, 
is tne ^dresB of the recipient, the victim. On the eide where tM 
writing should be comes this pitiful printed application for a pufi' 
iCw^ alter the names, of course):— 

A Faib Phiustinr. The Now Novel. By Mr. ToMKixa ' 

MR. TOMKINS'S NEW KOVEL. 

At all the Llbrarien, in 3 Volumos, 

A FAIR PHILISTINE. 

7%» Author UfiU nteeiu ii a personal kindness if yon will dentandhis 
book at the Club ana from the CircuUUing Library, 

The author is exceedingly grateful for favours to come. He only 
wishes every one to act aa his unpaid touts, I0 oppress the circu¬ 
lating libraries with deniauds for a book they do not mean to 
read, end to introduce what may be nonsense, for anything they 
know, into their clubs. We had previously thought the women 
who knit stockings and send {them to all parents of new babies, 
and the parsons who dun all railway shareholders for subscriptions 
ibr every church on the line, the most importunate of petitioners. 
But the knitting-women are probably poor, the object of the 
begging clergy is at least a public object. The sell-advertising 
novelist hue no such excuse. He depades literature, such as the 
.profession is, by his circulars, by his invitations to join a con- 
apiracy to puff him. I’robably the advertiBrng novelist is not the 
only ofiender of Hiis sort, and it is said that the poems of the 
modem Muse have been pushed in the same enterprising manner. 

The ahamelesaness of j^ople who have written a book, or even 
a mamizino article, seems to have become infectious. No sooner 
has Jones ** ventilated ” (as he calls it) his view of compulsory 
TaccinatioD, or of the,Irish Ismd Bill, in the ** Modern Period,’* 
than he, his editor, his brothers, his cousins, and hie aunts write 
to every one they know who has anything to do with the press. The 
editor ventures to think that a daily or weekly journal will find in 
Jones’sessay an unequalled subject for a leading article. The brothers, 
xouuns, and aunts express the same view ir diflerent terms. We be¬ 
lieve that if Jones had written on Maori Kitchen Middens, and if ho 
Jind his friends knew the sporting prophet of such a print as ** The 
Patriotic Publican,** they would pester the poor man with requests 
to advertise Jones's researches in that light-hearted journal. It is 
thus that many queer phenomena in journalism are accounted for. 
The dullest and most uncalled for of books is made the topic of 
ii formidable leading article, while many amusing or edifying 
works are left quite unnoticed. The reason is that the literary : 
Advertiser has made his point. He has got hold of some one, 
some literary Mr. Lofty, who has spirits working at a certain 
board,** or rather, at a certain newspaper office. This kind of 
pushing inroudenoe is becoming as shameless and as successful os 
It was in Macaulay's time, before ho smote Montgomery. Litera¬ 
ture shows signs of degenerating into a Mutual Advertisement 
Society. Notorious people of every description allow their names 
to be printed at tbe end of articles; they thus advertise and are 
adveroBod. Meanwhile, many of the unhappy men who do the 
manual labour of nuffiog are sincerely to be pitied. The adver¬ 
tising writer or editor makes himself such a steady, unabashed, 
penStant, bxaxen bore, that the writers whom be assails sacrifice 
even ^eir sente of justice to pacify him and escape his importuni¬ 
ties. Few people have tbe strength of will to resist the interested 
impudence which is encouraged by every concession. Other people, 
peroaps natwally modest, beboldin^be success of shamelessness, 
clothe themselves in impudence. Thus the life of every one en¬ 
gaged in oriticism is mode a burden by ** presentation copies'* of 
woiihlass books and by begging letters. 

The artisUe advertiser followa veiy much tbe same tactics. 
ThefB was A time when artists allowed their friends to see their 
finished |iieturea before they weie sent to the Academy. The 
oideal was.tiring, and the pratenoe of critioiam was made under 
diffioulfeies. Btifi, among friends, these thinga might be endured. 
But now every banner, every pushing wistful amateur, aends 
lArdt to psople be doea not know, and compels them to come into 
his stodfio. The critic who vields it lost A favouvablB opinion 
is extorted from him; and toon of oouise he is bound to emess 
thegame opinion in bia published nview,or to be stigmnUieaM a 
mein hypocrite. In his invitstionsi in hii entisistias for son^. of 


Indian Gold Mining Companies, and the proprietors of patents for 

mskiDg chocolate out of scraps of old leather. 

The advertising politician, the pushing carpet-bagger, is no 
lees annoying than bis brethren, and no less eager for little bits of 
notice. Hen^s quite pathetically for what is called in tbe hm- 
gusge of the press “ a friendly par.” Friefidly pars are the iM^th 
of his political nostrils. One favourite dodge of the advertising 
politician is to get himself put upon tlie Committees of forlorn 
TOlitichl lopei. The Oppressed Boers Committee *, the Skipetar 
Committee} the Independence of Tunis Committee, are the 
kind of public bodies in which he disports himself. Then he 
gets up deputations to the Primo Minister, the Home Secretary, 
the Colonial Office, and pleads, in moving language, the cause of 
the Boers, the Bey, the innocent outraged Albanians, and the 
rest of his clients. When deputations are slack, the advertis-^ 
ing politician is always busily lecturing at South ^ Shields, or 
Morpeth, or some such place on “ Politics and Morality," “ Beli- 
gion and the Empire,” and so forth. Ho sends his lecture ready 
printed, with ** cheers" end “ laughter ” inserted at the more 
moving passages, to all the newspaper offices he knows, and 
asks to have tbreo columns allotted to him. lie fills the press 
with little notices of his movements, as if ho were a pet professor 
in a scientific, or a popular beauty in a mundane, journal. These 
are arts by which men do not disdain to try to rise. But it must 
be said, for tho ciedit of human nature, that the advertising 
tician rises very slowly. Even when he takes the part of a Par¬ 
liamentary bulfoon and plays his little pranks, or asks his comic 
guestiooB in the House, he mainly achieves notoriety as a bore. 
We cannot doubt, when we think of some advertising members of 
the Lower House, that many men prefer notoriety os bores to the 
absolute lack of attention which is their naturm portion. This 
they can obtain. They will do well to be content with what they 
have achieved. No oaio, by sheer dint of advertising, unaided by 
real cleverness, can make much way in politics. 

In society tbe same truth holds good. Mere bufToonery, mere 
posing and posturing, is not enough. A man who is depress^ by 
a snub from a duchass w'ill fail, however assiduously he cultivates 
curls, imbecility, and daifodil neckties. People will not listen to 
every sort of egregious nonsense ; the nonsense must be clever as well 
as egregious. Alcibiades showed much knowledge of the art of 
social advertisement when ho cut olf his little dog's tail. The 
action set all Athens talking; but Athens would not have talked 
j about his imitators, if they had cut off tho tails of a whole pack 
of hounds. Success of every sort is now sought, as it were, in the 
cannon's mouth, in tbe face of all modesty and self-respect. But 
we cannot succeed by advertising alone, nor will mere impudence 
do everything. This is a truth which the advertisers of themselves 
too.much neglect. If Mr. Tomkins's J'Wr ThiUhtme, which intro¬ 
duced us to these rofiections, happens to be hopelessly dull, 
tbe money and invention expended on his post-cards will all have 
been wasted. If the modern Muse's poems are trash, no number 
of dinner-parties, nor a world of advertisements, will make Mple 
buy them. The advertising politician will advertise till he is 
grey, but he will be as fur oil’ the Cabinet os ever. The push¬ 
ing young man who woars bangles on his ankles and hU hair 
in a not will never really be a succoss unless he" has some 
originality and humour in his impudonco and bufToonory. If 
people could only becomo convinced of these facts, they would 
cease to bore their acquaintances with petitions for praise ; they 
would dare to he natural, and cease to be impatient of obscurity. 
Quod work, great power, original character, will make their way 
without pulls and pushing. Perhajis they will not make their way 
quite BO fast as they would do by tho aid of mean obtrusivenees. 
But self-respect is worth keeping, even at the coat of a retarded 
success; nay, seme will still think, even at the cost of failure. 
Meanwhile, most of tho advertising people will lose their self- 
respect, will become generally odious, and will foil into the bar¬ 
gain. And they will be odious and contemptible even when thej 
succeed, even when a sorelv tormented world does ask for theur 
novels at tbe club and the libraries. 


SNAKES IN THE FLOWERS. 

O F all the pleasant winter resorts on the Western Eiviera, none 
is more enchanting than the Principality of Monaco. To 
vary the famous Spanish saying, Monaco would have been a ter¬ 
restrial paradise, had Providence, with innumerable other blessings, 
only granted it a decent Government. But the yoke of its auto- 
pratic princelets pressed on the necks of their subjects, and suc¬ 
cessful revolution circumscribod a territory originally so minute as 
to seem almost microshopie on any moderately-sized map of 
Eurom. The townships of Mentone and Bocca^ruua have been 
long lost to the Grimaldis, with many a rich hectare of olive 
ground and shady lemon garden. But enough still remains to 
surround the palaces of the. reigning powers with a domain of 
almost unrivalled picturesgueness. We talk advisedly of palaces 
and powers in the plural; necause, as is well kno^vu to the gayer 
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laB know, tho^rnia have*^^*l^t"l£p5?SouiSa6cfe£^S(. Blauc^ 
whan boaiahed from the German £m|iii« bj tbe Beicharath, wau 
raeonniged to transfer hie tablea tp thia aunoT nook of the Medi^ 
terranean. M. Blanc has been gathered to hw Withers, in the AiU- 
neH of riches, if not of honour: butiBO ihr as he, his hairs, and 
representatives were oonoernea, it would seem that he could 
hardlj have been driven to a happier choice. Judging, at least, 
bjr appearances, and the crush of the sanffuine customers who 
swarm day after day into tho ** Moorish ” haUs of his Casino, the 
gleaning of the grapes of Monaco must be hotter than the vintage 
of Hombourg. The fact is, that Monte Carlo—as the new suburb 
is called which has been springing up around the Oaaino—ia aa 
admirably central aa it is eminently aeduotive. It lies among the 
mwing health resorts that are overcrowded every winter with 
host# of wealthy and idle strangers. There, within easy reach, 
ere Cannes and Nice, on the one side, Mentone, Bordigbera, and 
San Bemo, on the other. At Cannes, the scatter^ villas, boarding¬ 
house and hotels are spreading along tho coast for miles, and 
running along the precipitous sides of tho valleys far into the interior. 
But^ boyond sauntering in the sunshine when there is any, and 
givii^ his mind to keeping out of the shrivelling winds, there is 
nothing in the world for a roan to do there. Nice is really a 
city, and consoquontly more lively; but the gaieties of Nice, such 
as tnoy are, disdnctly incline its visitors for the ^peculiar dissi¬ 
pations of Monte Carlo. Mentone, in the deep indentations of its 
hill-looked hays, is an al-fresco hospital where the languid ux is 
never stirred, save by tho sweep of some occauonal tornado, and 
in self-defence the robust rolativos of invalids must keep their 
heslth by frequent changes of scene. At Bordigbera and the 
fu more beautiful San Komo existence stagnates after a time, 
till tbero is n craving for any form of exdtemont. By an under¬ 
standing with the railways of the Kiviera, this very natural state 
of things has been turned to tho account of the Companies and 
the Casino of Monte Carlo. Every hicility is offered to the idle 
and listless for spending a succession of happy days there, or any 
number of agreeable hours. Quick trains are started at con¬ 
venient times. You may make a dash at Monte Carlo, and 
come bock to dinner, with such appetite as your gains or 
losses have left you; or, marvel of marvels, in Continental 
railway arrangements, after devoting the evening to the 
leveriM pleasures of those halls of dazzUng light, you are brought 
home again by a midnight train to heavy or troubled slumber. 
Necessarily the liailway Companies reap a rich reward for their 
sjdrited enterprise; and the shareholders may congratulate them¬ 
selves on enjoying a reasonable percentage of the profits of the late 
M. Blanc's speculation. But the legitimate tourist feels sadly 
out of place in the mob of smartly or slangily dressed gamblets. 
The fiippont clerk at the booking-oiHco almost forces u return 
ticket on him. llis luggi^e may bo cared for as a matter of favour 
by porters who are looking out to carry tho hand-bags or over¬ 
coats of tbeir regular patrons to the carriages. And, unless he is 
wdl forward in tho scramble, he will lind each corner in the 
first-class compartments filled, and have to content himself with 
catching fiying glimp^-^cs of the scenery between the heads of ab- 
Ctraetea fellow-travellers in close consultation over the chances. 
No wonder that jealous hotel-keepers along the Cornice object to 
the constant and prolonged absences of the people who ought to bo 
their most profitable customers. No wonder that they have been 
actively agitating in favour of tho great mural movement that 
wo^d clear away the Monte Carlo hotbed of vice; and tho 
sfeopMge of whui ore really so many excursion-trains at 
the Monte Carlo station is a eight to see. Languid “ swells ” 
suddenly drop their normal airs of calm suprciliousness; 
doors are thrown open while the carriages are still in motion; 
ancient ladies and venerable men, who seem already to have 
one foot in the grave, place the other on the step in readiness 
for a descent; and before the groaning engine hassicome to a 
foil stop tho possongers, in general fo^etfulness of their manners, 
are precipitating themselves in a singing mob towards the selitaiy 
exit. You are inclined to moralize on the morbid greed of gain, 
which cannot bear to lose even one of the precious minutes so hear 
the doors of the possible El Dorado. But though, doubtless, it is 
cupidity that indirectly sets your comp^ions bustling each other, 
they aro not altogether so unreasonably impatient as they impear to 
be. The truth is that there is a steep hill to be toiled up from the 
station, while the number of places in the carriages and omnibuses 
in waiting is limited. Aud, moreover, when the visitors are pro¬ 
posing to settle themselves to a long day of serious play, it is of 
the lust importance to make sure, if poariblo, of a seat at the 
thbles. I 

Play at Monte Carlo is indeed a serious business, involving, 
beytfod the anxiety inseparable from games of hazard, great bodify 
•isertion and no small expenditure of temper. In the good old ; 
tlflito at the favourite German gaming plocea, though the fun 
grow fast aud furious towards the hour of closing, in the 
things were quiet and decorous, almost to dulness. You 
fottdged out of the blazing sunshine into cool and darkened iipart- 
and When your blinking eyes became accustomed to the 
fiija teHgious light, you looked round on a scene of peaceful 
Ifilfiaatioii. Some of the tables were as yet unoccupied and atiU 
tmttded in brown hoUand; the otben were surrounded by little 
groups who gave something like a silently friendly welcame 
th «3cb' new arrival who came with his eoutribution of cheerfol- 
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inner oliiiiilw^-«re doif» the yeorWisM 
a httUmb of ymoes. There li • general sense of .eealia Mki 
turmoil. Yon feel as if you had passed the swiqg dooin nr m-- 
thriving Ci^ bank, and wese being crushed up to the ooostsr 
in a mob of money-getters on a term day. Eager ad v e n t m W 
or gaping onlopkeis are pressing round each centre of esoUemint 
in serried ranks three or four deep; while the oompeaidift foir 
who have been fortunate enougn tp find ^fiudrs seem hilt 
stifled under the physicals pressure from behind. The duHee* 
of the orou^rs gte no dneeure. They are ouastautilp oMn»* 
pied in placing the stakee for those Who, finding it ia^sBitoi 
to get near the tables, are sereeebing oontredietoiw instriini* 
tions, often in unintelligible Freneh. Literally the ladies aiA' 
gentlemen who are relegated to the back places in this been* 

g arden earn their monev, when they make anv, by the sweat of 
^eir brows. Nor are the chances sgainst tbeJr whming llmiteft' 
by any means to the odds that are avowedly reserved hfuie osfcalw- 
lishment. For, when you have won a stake, you have often fie* 
wrangle for it; and we need hardly say that a modest foreigner^, 
abroad in everything but his native speech, is exceedingly lurnlY 
to be pushed to the wall. In the first place, these is the BabiU^ 
to make honest mistakes when coins are being scattered btoo^ 
cast over the board by many different penona, and oometimeo 
piled upon each other in inextricable confusion, when there io> 
a rush to back a popular number. In the next place, there exo* 
professional harpim who are always on the hover, with the ado* 
idea of proving on the profits of other people; and we need not 
say that these conscionoeleBS creatures are the loudest tad meet 
determined in insisting on their chums. The ercupieis aiw 
passionately appealed to, and give their decision, which 
final. Frequently the decision, though it may be honestly ^vea^ 
is flagrantly unjust. And the victim who has been waiting' 
for the turn of luck that might have materiaUy rediessea 
the balance of his transactions can only resign himself to 
the robbery. When M. Blanc was building up his princsly 
fortune at Hombourg his servanta had orom to dau moro 
liberally. When the parties to a dispute refused to be fe» 
conciled, the bank paid both of them, and went on again. But 


in its early days, it perpetuated the Hombourg tradition^ and was- 
generous to the victims of runs on the wrong .colour. So when 
a gambler satisfied the administration that he had been fairly 
dewed out, it helped him with his hotel bill and advanced him 
his travelling expenses. Now it is said that all appeals infarm^ 


looks and manners of many of the most assiduous fraqnenters of 
tho tables, we should say that any well-authenticated ease of tho 
relief of distress would be an encouragement to innumeiablo 
attempts at ounningly devised imposition. A more ilI>fhvoured 
lot, generally speaking, it would be difficult for the most imagine* 
tive of romance-writers to conceive. 

Setting the question of morality oride, the existence of tho 
Casino is a decided advantage to the man of the world who makao 
somo stay at Monte Carlo. For a few days, at all events, he finds- 
a constant interest in odd studies of Hfe and observations on oV 
jectiouabltf manners. There ia a spacious reading-room, fhir)^ 
well furnished with journals, and an admirable bemd that plays im 
a magnificent concert-room. In short, he wiU always have ve» 
sources for his evenings, nor will he have any cause to compla^ 
of the hotels, their cellars, and tbeir cuutna. And the natosSl 
beauties of the place are unsurpassed, while the excursions in tbn- 
romantic neighoourhood are endless. We know nothing mom 
entrancing than the blending of grey cliff and blue sea; tbw 
sloping ^rdens of blooming geranium beds hung on ihfi 
very crests of the beetling precipices; the ‘ gr^ of the oUvW 
groves aud the deep green or the orange and lemon gardeni^ 
backed up by the sweep of the ampbi^eatre of rugged hiOs^ 
breaking the nipping winds that are the seonsge of the Bivienu 
The climate is delidous, though somewhat enervatiflg, seed 
may possibly be worriM by the premature visits m the mos* 
quitos. But, on the whole, if you are on the outlook for Ihn 
earthly paradise, you may go far further and fare far wome, rnilnH 
you sbo^ push your researches to the idands of the South Seas.' 


MB. BUBGES. , 

T he unexpected death, at the age of only fifty-thiw, fiff 
Mr. Burges has robbed English art of one it its most 
brilliant and orig^ standard-bearers. According t6 peiW 
distinctions a Gotbieist, and, among Gothidsts, on 
Mr. Bulges was, beside and beyond all sectional desimoofis* 
William Burges, brimful of ,endg7, boldly original at 
then loyally observant of pifioeaent,' acut^ sendtlyelo tli» 
^gnity ana responsidlily of h^ profession, and yet bvfirttow^- 
ing with the drollest humour iina muster of i3m ‘moatfoll)l^folSt 
conceits. He was an architect sfid he whs atr lrtil^ 
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wmate fhiMrtaatio Waterloo, xet tee Tietorj waa harren. The 
«tterd of the-Jttdgea waa aet ande in favour ofanoatioiite of the 
daiagaa tonboctled, for tee advantage of a local architect, so aa to 
dmoote dowa attaoeptihilitiea. while we believe that very little of 
lUEiaatiaractory work has in the intervening quarter of a centuij 
heen eanded out. Again, in the following jear Mr. Burgea waa named 
hate prhteoian for tee Memoxial Ohurca atOonstantenople, and jet 
he wte deatined to aee the accomnliahment of tee work paaato an- 
•dther architect. In the meanwhile Ida reputation grew, and some 
^iora later he was selected among the favoured ten who were in- 
tited to ooojMte for the New Law Oourta. He produced a deeign 
^f aiwlhr dignity, harmonioua proportion, and etatelj detml. 
But tee judffea,^ men of great emlnOncOj but in the selection of 
whom the sciwdtio knowledge of architecture waa not an element 
ehoioe^ paaaed it over witeout a notice. At a atill later 
•^od the great project for the decoration of St Paul'a was 
•entruated to Mr. Burges, and all know how far that enterprise 
haa progressed. This ia a topic on which we have apoken so often, 
•0 fully, 80 decidedly, and at so many stages of the tedious busi- 
nefNiy teat we shall now confine ourselves to the simple statement 
that we adhere to every word which we have said upon the merits 
agid th^ treatment of the great artist who has passed away from 
te® pesaibility of human reparation. 

Of the buildiuga which Mr, Burges was enabled to exe- 
oute, the first place must be assigned to that veiy stately 
Oathedral at Cork, of atom Early French, with its triple 
apires, which, even in the agonies of disestablishment, the 
Anp^lican communion of Ireland upraised in defiance of those 
Puritan delusioue by which it liad too long been beguiled. But at 
•as earlier date Mr. Burges had out of the cold fiat room which 
then served as chapel to Worcester Oollego, Oxford, created a ■ 
pigeons temple of religious subtlety. In his hands likewise the 
4 av«re fragment of a Norman nave, which survived from the mighty 
Abbey of Wallbam, was most cleverly restored for its prosent 
snore modest attributes of a parish courch. A very elaborate 
•oburcb—'built in Yorkshire in memory of Mr. Vyner, so brutally 
laurderec^ by Ureek brigands—led to its author being commis- 
■aioned to carter out. that larger and more sumptuous one which 
Lord ^pon raised in Sludloy Park. At GardilT Castle, aud at 
the neighbouring Caatell Ooch, in Glamorganshire, vrhich Mr. 
Burges rMtorad and decorated for Lord Bute, he gave full rein to 
lui luxurious fancy. Whether the richness of the fittings, at least in 


. At tuw he bfemd from ilrbat wo hm Wa tea eitl* 

aato of Mr. Bum's contrlbittlaoa holih to tea pvaotioa and tea 
tmoiy hf art^ wBeh should ooniliia itealf to moidhig hit ehaiao- 
tieiiaflte at an mhHeot. would ho ao teotonghW dafimva as to ha 
abaoIntdT telaa. He did not even confine hia acaiavamento to latga 
undartaungi of mund deeoratiem and painted gliaa, nor to teoaa 
studied eompoedtions by way of fumHuva whioh aio really 
arcMtaetara on a diminutive scale. In mi tee delioata proceiaaB 
which subdued predous material to tea servica of art and 
fancy, tha craft of the goldsmith, of tee jewdler, of tea binder, 
and of tee ivory<.earver, Mr. Burges was a proficient, and in 
their ezerdse he was wont to seek hia reoreatbn frcmi tha 
more onerous laboura of hia regular profession. It waa 
in this branch of hia stupes that his freedom from oon- 
▼entionality moat clearly asaerted itself. Gothidst os he waa in 
hia buildings, he sought forms of quaint fancy and serviceable 
materials from the art of eve^ count^ and age, and he possessed 
withal the knack of so combining his aelectiona as to produce a 
harmonioua and reasonable whole. The publicationa vteich bore 
Mr. Burges's name were written for practical objeota, tee oultiva* 
tion of a literary style not having been one of the ohjects of his 
embition. 

A late racognition of Mr. Burges's artiatic merits wm accorded 
by bis being elected A.B.A. a Ywy abort time before hia 
We are glad for the sake of tha !myal Academy that it should 
not have missed numbering him among its iUustrationa. 


BOGUES AND VAGABONDS. 


was his proud boast that he had never been convicted of lareesra 
or felony in soy form. There are few things as to which so muon 
nonsense has b^n written, or so much ignorsneo of the real Acts 
of the case displayed, as this same question of beggar conftateir- 
nitiea, societies of rogues and vagabonds, and gip^ kingdoms. 
Writers of fiction haW) peroetuated the convenient tmlusion, and 


iruui dr vrujiur oculi. to juajur rvuyie xueiviue uie OXgamsatlOn 
and mysteries of these lawless guilds have furniahod aa interesting 
motive for incident or plot. The beggar's calling is undoubtedly a 
most ancient one, fur it is as old as the institution of idleness i t fe l f. 
The right of membera of the religious profession to bo supported by 
the voluntary contributions of their fellows was also naturally re¬ 
cognized at on early stage of society, and aa naturally produced the 


Harrow, a trauskition into Gothic forms of an ancient theatre, 
remarkable for^ its successful acoustics. For many years Mr. 
Burges lived in picturesque chambers, upstfurs, lu Bucldng- 
luun titreet, Strand, overlooking the wide Mnd of the Thames, 
where the rooms and their furniture, creations of his inez- 
Aaustibly sportive imagination, were quite a show for his 
amused friends. But recently he transferred his abode to what is 
A true country-house within the circuit of London, standing upon 
idle,of the plots Carved out of the grounds of what usod to bo known 
AS .Little Uollatid House, in the street now dubbed Melbury Hoad. 
We hope that no vulgar successor will deface a house in which 
tee oonsistency of the architecture and the manifold resources of 
tee decoration blend in an unique whole of whimsical, yet 
teou^htful and attractive, piquancy. 

^ li is quite ooneistent with the most sincere admiration for Mr. 
Borges’s genius to question whether the style in which ha worked 
ly preference, though not exclusively, os Sir J. Heathcote 
Amory's house in Devoushiro testifies—the Early French Pointed— 
may not bo too massive aud iuoiastio for the life of our mobile 

B 'Anyhow, be displayed a mastery of it such os no other 
ishman could lay claim to; and, by a curious combination of 
ties, the missionary of this tho most severe type of Pointed 
Aichxtecture was in accessoriea, in decorations, and in fhrniture 
,tea most, exuberantly and fancifully droll of inventors, never 
Apaiiiig cither bis knowledge of form, his researches into variety 
4 )f nateriaU, or his mastery of coloration—coloration of good, 
.luU .hues, boldly contrasted, and never disdaining the support of 
^ding. 

' It was this almost bizarre combination of qualities, which at first 
would have ecemed hardly compatible, which created the specialty 
ffff tho Burgesian style. In fact, Mr. Burgos's intense sense of 
Ituiboa^ was almost h snare to him, against which, it is fair to 
(My, that he manfully struggled whenever duty ordered him to be 
Amns. Akin to it, and proceeding from the same mental oonfor- 
matioD, was his good tem^r and patience under provocation. We 
tdo aot mean to sav that he could not be pettish when he felt him- 
misunderstood or ill-treated, or that he had not a due sense 
hh own capacity. Bui it was just this surface foult which 
bins from that rancour and jeateusy which ia so oftmi the 
.Bute of the artistic character. To oritioism judidoady ofieied he 
was aura, in the long run, to give candid attention. 


founded strictly on the religious basis, while their mendicancy is the 
accident rather than the final cause of their foundation. In the 
middle ages, when every calling had its Guild or Oorporation, it 
was only natural that the beggars should form thdrs; Wt tbe i m 
were comTOsed of licensed mendicants—the poor, but highly r^ 
spectable Bedesman, or the disabled soldier, to whom theGovern- 
ment gave .permission to bog in lieu of a pension—and not of 
** easui^ ” or ** tramps.” That most conservative and irieprassible 
tribe the Gipsies is always credited with the possession ot % king 
or queen to whose sway the rest bear unquestionable allegiance 
but we unhesitatingly assert that no auch person ever yet existed 
amoug them. They have not even a word in their language for 
king, those of Europe having borrowed the Slavonic word krM$ 
to express the idea. The first bauds of ** l^yptians ” who invaded 
Europe no doubt put forward some able man of their number to 
act as their agent, spokesman, or leader, and to conform to the 
prevalent customs of the time, but the office of ** Duke of Egypt” 
was as mythical and misleading aa the origin implied in the name. 
In tho present day the name of king or queen of the Qipsiee is 
often heard, but the circumstances of the monarch's corouatiou aie 
veiy simple. When a Gipsy has reached an advanced age, 
finds himself or herself the head of an extensive family, he or 
occasionally settles down, and is of course visited from time to Bmii 
bv nomad children and grandchildren, with their sistera and 
their cousins and their aunts,” to say nothing of male relatives. 
These gatherings excite curiosity in the Gentile mind, which the 
tribe takes ^re to cultivate; the patriarch is at once given 
the royal title, and tho otferinga of the ** goigios ” make 
a very handsome little income for tho ancient one, while 
the family gatherings are as good as so many additional 
fairs, with all tho impetus which these give to Gipsy trade and 
roguery. But, were it not that the Gentiles themselvea desire a 
Gipsy king, the idea would never enter into the heads of the 
''liomany chals,” who laugh in thmr sleeves at " goxgio ” gulli¬ 
bility. 

'The celebrated Bamfylde Moore Garew is a good instance of a 
pseudo-king of the roads. The son of a clergyman, and coming 
of a very {^ood stock, he developed an unonutrollable passion for a 
vagabond life, disgraced his family, and occasioned much scandal 
by bis lawlessness and audacity. His notoriety seems to have 
attracted to him a number of professional rogues and vagabonds; 
but his self-assumed title of ** King of the Gipsies ” waa a mis¬ 
nomer ; for, to judge by bis own accounts of himself, imd still 
more by the vocabulary which he has left behind, his subjects 
were not Gipsies at all, but mere mumpers,” or tramps, with at 
best a sprinkling of ** posh and posh,” or Gipsy half-breeds. Tha 





•dfwtanM ud trioki of Omw vA hit oo m pu aU u m Uup ^ 
cowm, 11 grmt timilarity to those of the tnidittoiial h&mn at 
aotiquity and of the middle ages, aa well at to the " dod^* of 
the begins of the present day; hut It by no maana foUowa that 
they were handed aown fiom primitive timet, or iaught by initi¬ 
atory and mystic rites. The whining app^ for alme, backed up 
by lies and canting religious phrases; the aimulation of deformity, 
wounds, or disease; the appropriation of any cook that mav be met 
with ** crowing promiscuous ” in a deserted lane, or the replenishing 
of tho rogue's wardrobe from the linen that bangs on every hedge; 
these and the like are devices which Nature herself suggests to the 
idle and unscrupulous ^Moafer/’ and need no apprenticeship to 
learn. . 

Nevertheless, "tfie roads” of England do present phases of 
society, or rather extra-social phases, which are both curious and 
intsresting.' The life of tho vagabond. 

Homeless, ragrod, and tanned, 

Under the changeful sky, 

has, and probably always will have, great charms for many; for it 
satisfies the restless longing for change and impatience of restraint, 
it affords an almost certain means of livelihood, often without 
work^ and during the spring, summer, and autumn months is 
healthy, invigorating, and pleasant. If, in the course of the 
exercise of begging, or any other of the unlicensed pro¬ 
fessions, the tramp make the acquaintance of tho treadmill, the 
■tone-breaking yara, or the oakum-picking cell, he is only earning 
experience that will be useful to him in the winter months, 
which he will most probably spend in voluntary or forced retire¬ 
ment in estabUshtnents where these branches of industry are 
carried on. There are so many varieties of the vagabond that we 
can onty enumerate a few of those * most iVequentiy met 
with. First and foremost is the Gipsy, the most incorrigible, hut 
perhaps the most respectable, of all. With him vagabondage 
IS a normal condition of. life, and, like the ancient Scythian 
or the modern Turkoiuau, his tent and his waggon constitiim Fis 
home. ^ Hie ancestors, as far as his traditions reach husk, have 
lived in tho same manner; he has his own language, and he 
follows his own trades and calling; he has not perhaps the same 
ideas of honesty and respectability that ** house-dwellers *' have, 
but he bears tnem no ill-will for it, and he certainly does not 
regard himself in the light of an offender or an outcast. Impressed 
with a stoong^ nationality, and having a good constitution and a 
cheerful disposition, he has outlived generations of persecution, and 
only yields slowly to the influence of the Inclosure Acts, which 
are in this country graduaUy crowding him out Next comes the 
** posh and posh,” or half-hrod G^ies ; of these a laige number 
adopt the life and habits of the Uipeies themselves, but raaintiun 
certain relations with the civilized and stationary world. They are 
often well to do, and such an instance as was related to us by one of 
them of a girl of this class, who had married ** a hindependent gent,” 
is by no meant rare. On asking of what this particular independent 
gentleman's fortune consisted, we were told that he earned “ sixteen 
pound a week brush-hawkin',” Some among them pursue the 
calling of mvuh-fahin —that is, of repairing umbrellas, with which 
others^ combine tho tinker and travelling cutlery business. Then 
there is the tramp proper, the rogue and vagatend par exctlleneef 
who lives entirely by begging, chicanery, and petty larceny. He 
may be always known by a bright, unquiet eye, a dissipated, ** ne*ei> 
do-weel ” air, and a chronio aversion to the sight of a policeman 
or doing a day s work. Mechanics and labourers on the tramp ” 
and in search of work are also to be met with; but they do not 
belong to the road,” and, indeed, are for the most part inex¬ 
perienced in its ways. The Handwerk’s Bursch, or travelling 
artisan of Germany—who roams as much for change, and beoause 
it is the fashion, as to get work, and for whom hewing, or, as it 
is called in his argot, “/ecAfcn,” is prescribed hy the etiquette of 
his class—has no representative in this country. The Handwork's 
Bursch does belong to an organization more or less recognized and 
somewhat of the nature of a workman's guild. Laetiv, upon the 
English ** roods ” there is the Fem-sellor, a race entirely by itself, 
and unlike any other of the “ traveller *' class; for be it known 
that ** traveller'' is a purely techuical word, applied by them¬ 
selves to derignate collectively the various classes to which we 
have referred. The fern* seller is wretchedly poor, hb wardrobe 
is deplorable, be is more beerv and disreputable than ai^ of the 
mates he meets in the hospitable tramps' lodging-house; but he is 
of a cheery temperament, displays considerable taste in the 
arrsn^ement and disposition of his wares, and can tell you the 
botanical name of every fern in hb basket. Why it is we know 
not, but ferns have a singularly demoralizing efiect upon the 
**traveller”; an acquaintance with the extra eoeial” classee 
leachee that borees are not conducive to strict commercial 
honesty; pigeons are even worse than horses, and may be con¬ 
sidered as most unmoral birds, leading their ** fanmera” into constant 
temptation through matches and shows; butferns have some malign, 
influence which le quite inexplicable, and ha who once takes to 
<<ahelkingtIlopon,”aB the trade of fern-selling b euphoniouely 
oaUeuf is a lost" traveUer.” We have not mentioned toe beggars, 
thievaBy'nnd other rogues of the town, ae, though having pcnnti of 
oontnet with the roads, they belong to a diflerent dam. The 
fmnftbcftkenolioeoottrts. abo, and the proceedioge of ii4at an 
Eufeofii fifona of ouxa used to call the ^ Mendacity^ Society, have 
made tiiem leas of an unknown spedes, A further eubdtvbion 
uf the ’vqgaboadj or traveUer,” class may ba anado accord- 


<<aan^'*tbe dld^SSSl 

ilia hdlf 4 ireads Interlard ibdr dSaoowM^ ttntit Jotb iNw} jof 
the Bomenlea thetiuelvaa. Afafai,w« km JflMUirk 
l^nlbr's talk,” ebo osUed aoaerm fhim of Gaellnuiilirai 
b aSkoted ohlefly by the lowei^dais tmveflsn. Last of all eomat 
a dialeet which betokens a depth of locial dsgiidanoii to wWoh 
even ferns addom lead, and that b ItaUan. A oonttiiaitiott vrith 
an itinerant oigan-grieder in that language onoo almoat foil tkw 
writer the respect of a ^<mush-foker” with whom ha was On 
friendly terms, and quite lowered hb prestige in Bomany dxelaa. 
The purlieus of Leather Lane and Saflto HUl are probably 
blame for thb evil repute of the soft Tuscan tongue. 

The ** Tinkers talk'' is that which u most used If the resit 
rogue and vagabond, since, bring less known than ritber Bomailiy 
or Cant, it is less likely t6 be understanded of the common 
people, and b much safer in the presence or vicinity of the police* 
** Tou're readered eobree ”—^that is to say, ** There is a wamiit 


mutual interest and ajmpathy, and will always impart to sack 
other aerviceabb information as to pecuniary obanMs, or eonetabn- 
lary dangers, in certain dbtricte. There b, aa b tolemldy wdX 
known, a recognized system of siffna, and happy the honseholder 
on whose gates the symbol for No good trying here,” or ** Givae 
yer soup tickets,” is marked, for hb gate-bell shall be unjri^ken and 
ub watcb-dog rest. The death of King OecuM Brine b nO doubt 
a sad event, out we may console ourselves witn the reflection that,, 
if numerous convictions constitute a claim to the title of ** King os 
t 4 e Beggars,” we shaU not have to wait long for hb snooessor. 


FRENCH CRITICS AND FRENCH DRAMATISTS. 


could hardly contrive to exist. The London manager who would 
steer clear of bankruptcy, the Ixindon actor who is anxious for 
opportunities of histrionic adaptation, keep a sharper eye on the 
doings of MM. d'Ennery and Sardou than on those qf Meesn* 
Byron and Wills, and are rewarded for their diligence by over¬ 
flowing houses and material for fresh and profltablo imperso¬ 
nations. This being the case, it b disheartening to find that, ia 
the opinion of competent persons, the French drama is, like 
the Englbb, on its last legs. Critics of several sohoob are agreed 
on this point. The lamentations of M. Sarcey, for instance^ 
are loud and prolonged. In the matter of theatrical oriticbm 
M. Sarcey b not perhaps the in&llible person his friends believe; 
but be knows what constitutes a pby, and hb judgments may 
often bo accepted without question or reserve. It is ominous that 
of late he has found nothing to praise. When he b not reproving 
Af. Perrin for mbmannging the Oomddie-Franqab^ he seema 
to have nothing to do but bewail the poverty of invention^ 
tho mean imagination, the lack of insight and energy and ekill^ 
which are the dbtinffuishing characteristics of toe youngmr 
generation of playwrights. According to him, the manigeini 
are damouring for new plays, and new pbys there are nonev 
There are no more dramatists, and the stage b going to tha 
dogs. M. Zola, a critic who has sosroely a singb o^ion in com¬ 
mon with M. Sarcey, goes still further. In bm new vdame. Za 
AWara/ime au TA^dtra, ho envelops the actual order of thinga 
theatrical in an immense and dogmatical dbdain. It b lus ambition 
to be considered ** a swallower of fonnala8,”as Oarlyb used to any ; 
and he has swallowed the French stage at a gulp. Nothing that 
is, or that has been, contents him. He is equmly oontemptuoui of 
BarriAre and OomeiUe, of Hamani and Btrtrand et Eaton, Ho vbite 
with dbdain both lia Tour do Notlo of glorioue metooiy and. 
CAiim d*Avouplo, both O/wAds aur Bnfaro and Zet iVhesf d^AiBtoL , 
He is not less angry with D'Ennery tlum with Jobs Vemau with 
Lei Bourpeou di Pont^Arcp than with Joan^Mmiif aiia it b 
evident that he prefers TAii^ Eaquin to Li Matiago d'Okom 
and La Contagion, Hb talk b all of sdenoe, method, aaaljiaa^ 
the human document,” the naturaUstio formulai ^'laoriM^ 
superbe de Ben Jonson,” end so forth. In anticipatioB, he b 
Marat of a revolution In the drama, and he will not be aatiaftad 
with less than oompbto onardiy, and the heads of all hb ooii«» 
temporaries. Hb wa^ezy b that of John Leech’s dsmsgfMnio& 
nothing b that oimht to be. and therefore "Down withtofsiy- 

tbinki” Ae he maiDM no single aig^ which would help ns to ksibws 

that he knows what makes a nby and what a play sooiild ka, and 
as ke appeals to bold that w drama (f the futwe will ke ab 
analogue in action of the novel of the present, as imdsistood dty 
himself and hb dbdplsB, kb eootribouon to the Utemtai# of ti& 
question seams to be not only exasperating to evmjkody, but ol 
no manner of use to anybody. 

On the otksir hand, wriien am not wanting to tabs a iwat 
hopofoi ybw of matters. One of the bast and most lablBiiaafc b 
M, LAogM Laoonr, whose IHit 2 %dtomba«bvws|iS!idM 
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to daa^be ai^ define eeveral talents and achiereinentB of 
Mat. Aogier, Sardra^ aid Dumas. M, Lacour treats all three of 
his aathoia aa if they were already olassiCi and bis work—with 
wowanee made for the stndn of exagg^tion which seems 
ineyitable in a writer^s criticism of his contemporaries^-b discrimi¬ 
nating enough. The essay which u the least deformed in this 
sende is the one on M. Aurier; and it b, in consequence, the best 
and most workmanlike of the three. M. Lacour’s estimate of those 
master-qnalities—of delicacy and force, of observation and imagi- 
nation, of sober daring and austere and virile reGnement, of con¬ 
structive aldlily and litemiy skill—^which have set their owner in 
the f^nt of living writers for the stage, is singularly temperate 
and just. M. Aiigier has occupied from the Qrst a position which 
exposed him to a good deal of adverse criticbm. Whon he began, 
it was as a representative of that reaction in favour of the clnssic 
principle in art which set in when the after of Komantiobm had 
somewhat abated of its violence. Then, he was laughed at ns a 
member of the school of common-senso. Next, he got into dithcul- 
ties as a preacher of domestic morality, and as one who 
openly avowed himself the champion of inj iired husbands. Finally, 
as the grandson of Pigault-Lebrun, nod the friend of Prince 
Napoleon, he met with scant courtesy at the hands of critics 
who diifer from him in politics. Of the antagonism that it 
has been his to awaken there are traces hero and tlicro in M. 
lacour himself. This author writes well of M. Augier; but 
it is signiGcnnt that, while prone to enthusiasm and exagpration, 
he writes almost dispassionately. Of Duim, a very beautiful and 
touching play, he merely says, after Tbdophile Gautier, that it is 
‘*a pamd copy of Manon Ddot'me”] and of VAvmturierey 
one of the noblest and most striking of romantic dramas, he 
hardly dei^s to make any mention at all. lie adtuires the 
master worku of the poet a great deal, and discerns in some of 
them—in Lea Lionnea PauvreSf for instance—moro and greater 
merit than perhaps they possess; and he makes no difficulty about 
giving to M. Augior that first place which is his duo. Put there 
is a touch of reserve in all he does for the author of Maitre 
Gudrin which is not felt when ho comes to treat of the authors of 
Noa Bona Villaffetm and La Princcase Gewgea, He has a pnssion 
for tbeso writers, and he cares not who knows it. Under his hand 
their faults grow almost admirable, while their talent tnlfes the 
hues of genius itself. It b really arousing to hear iiim dilating on 
the virtues of M. Dumas. Thb, An instance, is the way in which 
he stii'is upon his examination of that eccentric master and Lis 
works;—“ Ohsorvatour d’un© p 6 m 5 tratiou rare, philosophe even- 
tureux, voloutiers mystique, tounuentu sans cease par deux livro.H 
qu’il aspire d. mettro d'accord, le Code et rjF^vangile ; inter- 
prdlant, d’ailleurs, I’Jilvangile et la Dibleau gr6 de ses theories, 
sdduit par les images npocalyptiques, propheLe et b.:mleviir- 
dbr, nSvolutionnaire ot diSiste, socialiste et conservateur, J\[. 
Dumas fib, au point de sa carrioro ou nous lo trouvnns 
aujourd^hui, nous priSsoute une ceuvro exlremement originale 
et coroplexo, toujuurs s^duisanto, dtincolante d'esprit, d’adresse 
ot ’audace, avec des parties adniiruhles, et, ce qui vaut niieux 
dencore, avec deux ou trois pieces de proroier ordre.” After 
this, it is not aurprbing to find that M. T^acour is penetrated with 
admiration for that violent, vulgar, and clumsy melodrama, 
TJLtrangbre ; that he thinks the Cesariue of IjO Fctnme tie Claude 
a figure ala Micbel-Ange,’’ and a masterpiece of characterization, 
ond the pby itself, which has been described as a nightmare of 
eensuouB mysticism, a very excellent play indeed ; and that he is 
prepared to accept the dinouemmt invented by M. i^umns for the 
Suppltce d'une Petnme fur ono of the boat in the inndorn drama. 
It need hardly bo said that ho takes tbo moralist in M. Dumas 
quite seriously, or that he makes the most that can bo made of 
hb author's right, as the poet of Marguerite Gautier and Diano do 
Lys, to bo considered the leader of the realistic revolution 
etiected in art during the last twenty-five or thirty years. As for 
M. tiardou, the critic discourses of him in terms still more 
obliging. lie labours under an impression that that most brilliant 
and vivacious of playwrights—** Cette incarnation du theatre,” as 
Barriere called him—is a great writer, a great moralist, a great 
satirbt, a great dramatist, and a great artist in the presentment of 
character and emotion. In hb enthusiasm he accepts the dashing 
farce of L'Oncle Sam for very literature ; he sees in La PamiUe 
BewMon a work which, under one of its asfiocts, may be regarded 
ns a pendant to Lea Femmea Savanteaf while under another it is of the 
deepest tra^c signiliconco. He is inclined to admire the emotional 
quality in Lea Vieu.v Gar^ona quite as warmly as the incom¬ 
parable neatness of its construction; and ho claims not leas than 
Leroic rank for La JIaine and Fatne, which are, assuredly, no more 
than splendidly clever. He oven takes up the cudgeb in defence 
ol.Lanid JKochat, and proves to his own satisfaction that it is 
not a dramatic futility, but a real play. In fact, he pushes 
his admiration so far »s to awaken a feeling of something like 
astonishment in hb readers that he has refrained from speaking of 
Lea Femmea Fortes and Lea Fommea du Voiuu, as models of 
their kind. 

M. Lacour has nothing to say of what b, or is not, the essential 
in drama, and he now and then, as has been seen, allows his 
entliusiasm to get the upper hand of his discretion. But he b 
useful in hb way, and as often as not discourses usefully, lib 
icmaiiis concerning realism are particularly sensible; and his 
HikUysis of the infiueuce of Balzac on the later drama—on which 
the image and superscription of that extraordinary artist are im- 
]ii‘inted not leas deeply than on the later novel—is extremely good 
liud pertinent. It is worthy of note that, like MM. Sarcey and 


2Solai he, too, believes the drama to be even now in a state of 
tzmnsitioo; and that, when natumlbm diall have died the death it 
deserves, and the pibce shidl have passed away, and there shall be 
no more q^pestion of the sermon-melodnma, he looks for the advent 
of a new Jrind pf play, the fonn and spirit of which shall be alto* 
gether poetical. 


JOINT-STOCK INVESTMENTS. 

I T seems plain that the salutary dread of joint-stock enterprba 
which has so long weighed upon the English investor has at 
last been lifted off him. The list of new Companies which has 
recently been published in the Times may represent a good deal 
more capital than has been subscribed, but it must also repre¬ 
sent a good deal which has been subscribed. Promoters do not 
spend their money in advertbing unless the public show some dis¬ 
position to buy shares, and by the time that a few Companies 
nave asked for money without getting it, many more that have 
come to the birth have discovered that there is not strength lo bring 
forth. If investments had not been brbk, the list for the three weeks 
ending the 23rd of April would not have been larger in proportion 
than that for the three months ending the 25 th of March. For 
some time past everybody who has any spare money has bean 
under the influence of one of two feelings—dislike to losing his 
principal, and dislike to getting very little interest for it. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the first of these feelings grows loss acute as the recollec¬ 
tion of former disasters becomes fainter; whereas the second is 
constantly kept vivid by the practical inconvenience of a dimin¬ 
ished income. Every nght-thinking mind is disgusted by the 
prospect of having to think yourself lucky if you can get four 
per cent, for yoiir money. The faith of the English people 
in five per cent, as a divinely ordered minimum of interest has 
been rudely shaken of lute; but the germ of the faitli is 
there, and it only waits fur a little encouragement to shoot up 
afresh. The promoter is skilful in marking the least signs 
which tell that public confidence is reviving. Ho rejoices to 
think than prospectuses have become an unknown literature to 
numbers who were once^ painfully familiar w'ith thorn, and that 
the delusions which have been so often exposed, and the promises 
which have so often been broken, may once more bo reproduced 
without much fear of detection. Now is the time to launch upon 
the world liis Cabbage Tobacco Company. Hope, that so long 
seemed dead, has again come to life, and he no longer fears to find 
deaf ears turned to the grand scheme by which an ingenious 
public may be induced to buy something which is not tobacco at about 
tho price which it Ims hitherto paid for something which is. When 
one scheme has been succesafulfy fioated, the way is at once opened 
to a second. Those who could not make up thoir minds to write 
for shares in one Company until tho day on which the subscription 
list was to be closed had come and gone are naturally anxious not 
to make a similar mistake with a second. They do not wish to be 
less courageous, and consequently less fortunate, than their neigh¬ 
bours, and ns each successive prospectus takes care to improve a 
little on its predecessors, they are justified in describing their 
prospects from^ho undertaking in which thoyhave actually invested 
ns eveu brighter than those that would have been theirs if they had 
not let the first undertaking slip. This process is capable of in¬ 
definite repetition; and, for however long a time the issue of new 
Companies may go on, promoters are sure to be forthcoming who 
will promise to give unto this last even os unto oil that wont 
before it. 

There are two aspects in which investment in new Companies 
may be regarded, and neither of them at all justifies the childlike 
trust which characterizes tbo investor in prosperous times. The 
money invested is either put into a business, or lent to those who 
are going to carry on a business. Consequently, a man who buys 
shares in a now Company must, if he is commonly prudent, 
be satisfied of bis own knowledge cither that tbo Dusioess 
is promising, or that those who propose to carry it on are trust¬ 
worthy. it is strange that the mere interposition of the words 
** .Joint-Stock Company, Limited,’’ should exert so magical an 
effect. Ordinarily speiUcing, if it were proposed to a man who has 
saved money to embark in a business of which ho knows absolutely 
nothing, or to lend his capital to persons, of whose character ana 
qualifications he is equally ignorant, he would think that be was 
being made fun of. Dairy farming, hotel management, house- 
build ing, mineral water bottling, furniture selling,and all the hundred 
other forms of industrial enterprise which are now being launched 
upon the market need special skill and training. They need 
this special skill and training just as much when the busluess is 
to be carried on by a joint-stock Company as when it is to be 
carried on by an ordinary partnership, it may be sidd that even 
in ordinary jpartuerships there are sleeping partners, and that 
an investor in a joint-stock Company is no worse oil* than a 
sleeping partner in any other concern. But then a sleeping 
partner is usually a man who has sufiicieut confidence in those 
with whom he is associated to leave his money in their hands. 
He is not a trader, but a capitalist who has lent money to traders. 
The wisdom of this course depends entirely on his knowledge of 
the traders in whom he places this trust, and there is nothing in 
the position of a shareholder in a joint-stock Company 
to exempt him from this rule. In so far, and only in 
so far, as he has good grounds for putting confidence iu 
the management of the Uompany, is he wise in lending 
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mam to it. To bare theie good gronsds It if not onougMIift 
thno ore iwmef os the direction whom he hnowi by repute. Thera 
eve isdeed; which cenry eaeorMice with themf hut they era 
the ne me«T of men who hera a epeoific hoaioeM rajratation, and or 
this the ordinaiy investor can seldom he a judge. What he means 
by a good direction is a board which includos a baronet^ a iraaeral, 
and a younger son of a peer—an excellent combination possibly for 
social purposes, but an utterly worthless one from a business point 
of view. If any one of the three came to the investor and mo- 
posed to borrow money of him, be would at once fed this; out 
when the proposal ia that he should lend money, not to a baronet, 
a general, or a younger son, but to a Oompany, of which 
he really knows nothing except that a baronet, a ^neral, 
and a younger son are among its directors, his nand is 
at once in his pocket. There is, ^it is true, a further dif- 
Isronee between an ordinary sleeping partner and a share¬ 
holder in a joint-stock Company. The liability of the ordi¬ 
nal^ sleeping partner is unlimited: the Hahility of the shareholder 
ia, for the most part, limited. If the investor took his total 
liability into account, and bought no more shores than he could 
contrive to pay for, supposing all the capital to he called up, 
this would be a solid distinction. But, as regards the majority 
of investors in new Companies, it is a distinction which comes 
to very little. They regulate the amount of their investments, 
not by the nominal capital, but by the capital it is proposed to 
raise at once, so that, if the Company is wound up and the whole 
of the nominal capitd has to be provided in oraer to satisfy its 
creditors, the shareholders may be ruined quite as effectually os 
though their liability had been unlimited. 

The result of all this is that the general public had better avoid 
new Oompanios, and especially small new Companies, one reason 
for this last caution being that where the nominal capital is very 
, imall there is always some ground for surprise that it has been 
found necessary to come to the general public for it. Mon of 
business are always on the look out for good investments, and 
when they Jmow of one which promises exceedingly well, and 
needs no more money than they can tbemselveB command, it is 
not very obvious why they ehould bo anxious to share the 
golden opportunity with people of whom they know nothing. 
Inasmuch, however, as now Companies are increasing in number 
every week, it is evident that nobody needs ibis and similar warn¬ 
ings. If they did, there would he very few now Companies. 


THE ▲XQLO’FRENCH COMMERCIAL TUKATT. 

rilUE General Tariff Bill, which has so long been under die- 
JL cussion in the French Chambers, has at last boon passed, and 
now awaits only promulgation to become law. Six months after 
it is promulgated it will come into force, and, consequently, there 
ore only six months within which to negotiate the now com¬ 
mercial treaty between this country and France. If the treaty is 
not then concluded, the General Tariff will apply to English os 
well as to other foreign goods imported into France, unless, in¬ 
deed, our Government in the meantime can induce the French 
Government and Ohamhors to prolong the existing treaty for 
another short period. From ono^oint of view the General Tariff 
marks a great udvonce towards Free-trade, though from anotlior 
it is disappointingly reactionary. The National Convention adopted 
commercial, as well as civil and political, freedom; but in the tong 
wars which followed, heavy duties had to be imposed, not so much 
for the sake of the protection they gave os for the revenue they 
yielded; but they were continued and even increased by the sue- j 
coeding Governments with the view of giving protection to native 
indust^. At last these duties became absolutely prohibitive iu 
many instances, and in nearly eve^ case were very onerous. The 
Commercial Treaty negotiated by Mr. Oobdenin i860 was the first 
breach in this system, and there ^ickly followed other treaties with 
Continental Governments. The General Tariff Bill, which has 
DOW been passod, is intended to replace the olda tariff which 
existed before Mr. Cobden’s treaty was n^tiated—-that is to say, 
tbe legislative, not the conventional, tariff of recent times. Ho- 
garded from this point of view, it marks, os we have said, a groat 
advance. But the experience gained under Mr. Cobden's treaty 
and those which followed it had proved so clearly the advantages 
of a liberal regime in trade that it was hoped France would adopt 
the conventional tariffs os a rule hcncerorth; and this, indeed, 
was the first idea that prevailed. Five or six years ago, when 
the question was first submitted to tbe Superior Council of 
Commerce, tbe recommendations made were that the conven¬ 
tional tariffs should be adopted in the case of those countries 
which did not negotiate special treaties with France, but that for 
countries entering into treaties further concessions should he made. 
The BUI, however, which was ultimately introduced in the 
Chamber of Deputies, proposed duties in most coses higher than 
those of the treaties, and even those duties have bran raised 
the passage of the measure through the Chamber of Deputies 
and toe Senate. Boughly, we may say t^t, as the Bill now stands, 
the duties have been raised, on an average, about 25 per cent. 
From ibis point of view the Bill must be recorded as reactionary. 
Bui when it is borne in mind that the tariff is intended to apply 
to countries, like the United States, which refuse to make any 
oonrairioiis to France or to enter into any treaties with her, and 
that forriier concessions can he purchased by countries which will 
negotiate, ft mart be acknowledged, after all, to be not very ra- 
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come to see &at the Intrawts* of. the t g e no ral' oouenaMr mo ‘cl 
greater importanoe tbau the interaste^orthe amaU hodyoffiOii 
ducera who provide for the forrigu maricet And itim s ^ 
therefore, that whatever ooncessioiis «ra mids to the fostlga 
importer must be bought him. . The jgeneral tariff 
fore, merely the starting-poiqt for negotiatioD, and it depouda 
upon the wilUngness and ability at other Oovemments to pur¬ 
chase conoesrions whether they ehsll obtain a large or a Mnll 
reduction in the duties. In tms country we take a differant vimr 
of the matter. But as we desire the promotion of oommurdal 
intercourse between the two countries, it is to our interest, if 
possible, to induce France to reduce the dudes of the Genaml 
Tariff. In any case, whether we obtain reductions or not, it 
is important that the new treaty should be negotiated as qnimi^ 
as may be, and it is to be hoped, therefo]^ that no tinus wiu 
be lost in pushing on the negotiations. Mr. Kennedy, of the 
Foreign Office, it is true, has been sent to Paris; but, accord¬ 
ing to the statement made by Sir Charles Dilke in the House of 


yet only in the examination of the tariff relal^ to woollen goods. 

As we have stated above, there are only six numtbs, according 
to present arrangements, within which to negotiate tbetroatiy* 
This is evidently too short a time. The negotiations pnmra muit 
be procodod by a detailed and minute examinatioD of the dutiea 
relating to each particular class of articles, and to make this satis¬ 
factorily will be a slow and tedious work. As we have alraady 
stated, the first idea in France, five or six years ago, was to tiJm 
Mr. Cobden's treaty ns the starring-point, making reduodons In it 
if this county was willing to grant corresponding advantages to 
France. This plainly was an admission on the part of the franeh 
authorities that the old dudes of the commercial treadea were not 
only protective, but were sufficiondy protective, even in the case 
of countries like the United States which refuse to negodate with 
France. It is now said to be the intention of the French Government 
to propose to ours a reduedon in the general tariff of only about 
25 per cent.; in other words, to continue the Cobden Treaty 
practically, or, that is to say, to maintain Protection against us. 
But, in reality, a rough reduction in the General Tariff of 25 
per cent, would not maintain the dudes now existing, for in 
some cases the duties have been raised more than 25 per 
cent., while in others they have not been raised so much. Thera 
would thus be a disturbance of existing duties, and our negodators 
would need the assistance of experts to say whether this disturb¬ 
ance would bo to our advantage or not, or whether, iu fact, it 
would not in some cases put nn end to all trade between the 
countries. The mere examinadon of the various dudes would, 
thoroforo, take up n very large part of the six months, even if 
there were nothiug else to prolong the examination and make it 
more didicult. But there is very much more. Besides raising 
the duties generally, the General Tarifi* Bill subsdtutcs specific for 
ad valorem duties—that is to say, it prases to tax goods by 
wright and quality instead of by value. The reason assigned for 
this is the prevention of frauds and disputes. And no doubt tbe 
ad valorem system does admit of both frauds and disputes. A 
dishonest importer, we can well bcdf6Vo7 often puts too low a 
value upon his girod 9 ,'"thua*rieiMLfiuing the French Treasury and 
his own more honest competitors. A perfectly couscientious 
man may often make a mistake in tuo hurry of business. 
And in any caso, whether he is right or wrong, the French 
Oustom House oificials may take a different view of the matter, 
and disputes may arise even with the best intentions on ^th 
sides. But the specific system is liable to still greater abuses. 
It splits up the various kinds of goods into a multitude of 
categories, so that it is scarcely possible for any importer to 
know iu what category to place his goods. It is thus as liable 
both to frauds ana disputes ns the other; while it is much 
more vexatious to tho imj^rter, and quite as troublesome to the 
Custom House officials. For example, if a bale of goods should be 
made up of two or three different qualities, tbe Oustom House 
ollLcials would have to open the biile and test the weight sad fin^* 
ness of each of the two or three pieces. There is thus just as much 
room for dispute os iu the other case, and the opening and handling 
of the halo are very likely to spoil the goods. The following ex¬ 
tract from the letter of a merchant to one of the Manchester papen 
puts this part of the case so strongly from the practical point of 
view that we are tempted to quote it:— 

Tho new tariif substitutes no less than categories or separate standards 
in lieu of tbe uniform 15 per cent, ad valorem rate for evety variety of 
printed cottons—namely, 17 groups in connexion with tho grey ^th and 
three more subdivisions of each ^onp in respect of oolonrs. Thus, a Fjrenoh 
buyer coming to this market to purchase of export or calico warehoosos 
would, before he could ascertain the suitableness of tho seller's quotations, 
entail on the seller tbe following laborious work. First, the separation of 
all goods submitted to him into groups in respect of coLonn—a process of 
(he gravest difficulty in view of “ superpositioiu,” and almost impossible to 
perform in foggy seasons} secondly, after having thus separated the oolonr- 
mgs, each piece has to be separately measured for width and length, then 
weighed, thereafter counted with a magnifying glam to ascertain tlm number 
of threads in a square of five millimetres, in order to determine to Which of 
tbe Z7 grey classes each piece may belong. 

This, it will be borne in mind, refers only to cotton goods; bat 
the same tUng mora or less applies to woouen, linen, jute, and, in 
fact, almost every other kind of commodity. Our manufooturers 
are most anxious that the proposed su^tltution of the ep^fio for 








dutlM ehoald neH be aceeded to by our Government, 
dm, if jpo^U6y it is deeirable tiiat the nd vmoram duties shonld 
^fiMiiiied* In any ease, there will bo a strong opposition made 
u»e .piopoeal, and the dueusskm will lead to a very long and 
f^mey i^ute examination. ' If<-only six mouths are allowed, it is 
%oaioeir possible that this examination can he cohdueted satis- 
; and, therefore, the treaty either will not be concluded 
Th the time, or it will beoenoluded hurriedly and imperfectly. It 
^‘tobe hoj^y'thee, that a prolongation of tho time allowed for 
'tiegotiatiDg the treaty may he agreed to. And this is deairahlo 
Hhr another Teason. A certain time ought to be i^ven to our 
tbevchants tto* prepare for the new rSgime, Ae things stand now, 
they do not know whether at the end of six months the existing 
*ttnties wili be oontinued, or the duties of the General Tariff will 
■mima kito foroe, or new duties will be agreed upon of which they 
4 irs^as'yet entirely ignorant. It is impossible, therefore, for them 
4 !to prepare for the new state of things. And if they ore not 
given -a reasonable ^ time for preparation, they will bo obliged to 
•suspend their manufacturs for the French market altogether. This 
^doeenet mean merely that a certain portion of the time for which 
>|)ie 4 iew treaty runs will be lost; it means that manufacturers 
^d‘Workpeo]NO now engaged in producing goods for the French 
market will have to stop working altogether, or nearly altogether, 
ittndy therefore, to go without their profits and their wages. 

'it I 'Unfortunately, in tho negotiations we have very little to offer 
^to France except a reduction of the wino duties. We have frankly 
‘adopted the priuciple of - Free-trade, and have thrown our ports 
^peutto all the world. When France, therefore, insists that we 
ishall puTcbnse concessions from her, we hare nothing with which 
make the purchase. It is' very improbable, therefore, that we 
'Shall bo able to induce her to- reduce very groiitly the duties sho 
•'uow proposes, or to alter her intention to substitute spccitie for 
4 id valorem duties. And there are reasons why sho should be 
•unwilling to make very great concessions apart altogether from 
^protectionist prepossession.si During tho past few years, ns wo all 
•Know, protoctioTiist ideas have gained ground rapidly upon tho 
■<kiniiMont. Spoin, Italy, Austria, and Germany, one after another 
have increased their duties. And what Franco grants to us sho 
will hardly be able to refuse to tho countri(?s surrounding her. 
•Ferhups this would not nifect her much if she regarded tho 
-matter from a commercial standpoint solely. For even now 
Free-trade principles have gained a coiisiderablo foothold in 
-France, lint, unfortunately, political pvcjndice.s and antipathies 
come into play. IJy the Treaty of Frankfort, which ended tho 
Fianoo-German War, Germany obtained for herself the privilege 
of the most favoured nation in nil commercial miLltera, and, 
resting satisfied with that, she has refused since to neg()tiato a 
'commercial treaty with France. Jt 1ollow.s that whatever conces¬ 
sions France makes to us in tho coming Iro.'ity she will make to 
Germany also, without obtaining anything in return from Ger¬ 
many, We need hardly sny that France is viiry unwilling to 
make any concessions to Gerimmy w’liicU she can avoid. Wo aro 
tliua weighted in tho negotiations upon wliicli we are about to 
ientOT by tlio fact that wo are purch:i«iug concessions for Germany 
as well ns for ourselves. Wo aro also weighted by the unwise 
advocacy of many of mir ow'u uierchant.s und public writer.**. They 
cite statistics to show Hint tho Gobden Treaty has been much 
more favourable to France than to Fngland, which is no doubt 
trno enough for this reason, that wo maintain no duty upon 
French goods except upon wines, whereas Franco maintains a 
great many duties upon Eng1i.*>h goods. Itut the inforonces that 
aro ilrnwn in this country*, and aro urged upon the attention of 
Fronchmon, imply that l^anco thereby has gained nn advantngti, 
and that sho ought to redress the balance ; whereas the real truth 
is, that it is wo who have gained tho advantage. Our consumers 
obtain French goods without paying a heavy duty upon them, 
whereas tho French purebasors of English goods have to pay a 
price for those goods enhanced by all the amount of tho duties. 
Those writers, therefore, confirm tho llociprocity notions of tho 
French, and make them doubt whether English people aro, after 
all, such thorough Free-traders as they profess to be. In another 
way, too, our advocates injure their own case. Some of the Man¬ 
chester people, for instance, ore advising the Government to refuse 
to negotiate altogether unless ad valorem dutie.s are retained. This 
is sheer nonsense. And none know that it is so better than tlio 
French. If the Government were to refuse to negotiate a treaty, 
those speftific duties which the Manchester people so much dislike 
wouldpe introduced by the General Tariff, and, in addition, tho 
^5 per cent, which that tariff adds to the existing duty would bo 
imposed. So that, if the Government were to follow the advice of 
these sapient counsellors, tho only result would be an enhancement 
of the duties, and tho introduction of the very specific duties 
agfainst which the protest is made. AVhat is really desirable is 
that tho Government should lose no time in negotiating some kind 
of treaty, and should obtiiin as low duties as it can without sacri- 
fioing any principle; but that it should neither make threats 
which it does not intend to carry out, nor pretend an indiilereuce 
to a treaty which it does not feel. 


* THE PICTURE GALLERIES. 

X^^ITHOUT any special reference to the wisdom or unwisdom 
f, ..of the syetetn of Hanging Committees, as that system is ar*, 
ranged by the lioyal Academy, it is certainly safe to say that all 
former vagaries of all former Hanging Oommittoos within the 


'ihemery man hCve been MllpasIfsCt by^lilr* HhnHtigOoiiiiitilteB 
of thb year appointed to arrange ^thoervitfttiyeB Whitoh the OouattU 
has demded to have hung on the^nRii'aitfft to M^edt arui mtnat^ 
for hanging on (he walla those tdcthtestiie-ehoiee of which b'lm 
to the Hanging Committee. Tuero would be no new CKperienoe 
in finding a certain number of grossly ineompeteilt woidm muig Ih 
places of conventional honour; fmr the rules of the Ac^en^filh 
so constituted that a certain number of such works must ioevital^y 
be BO hung. But it is perhaps almost as novel as it is unfortnnain 
to find so much valuable space given to works which are plab:^ 
beneath sorious consideration, While pictures of much merit •«» 
pot in places which afo evidently nnfit for^ them. It is,' of 
course, impossible to say anything of thoao pictures which the 
Committee have thought fit to rqoct altogether. But there ia 
no reason why the system, already spoken of, of filling np ** the 
line” with utterly'unworthy works should not be dwelt upon 
both in general and in deW. Of this we may have more to 
say on future occasions, as we may of the extraordinaiy blindneto 
or indifl'erence to any rational scheme of colour exhibited by the 
Hanging Oommitteo of this year in their juxtaporition of pictures. 
In every room this creates constant odeiice to the eye, end la 
constant sense of irritation, due to the feeling that there are 
certain pictures which it is impossible to judgo fairly, msrely 
becanso their surroundings are so ignorantly ^aced. 

Apart from the freaks and fancies of which we have spoken, it 
cannot bo said that the whole exhibition, so far, at least, as the 
oil-puiutings aro concerned, is one of astonieliing merit. That it 
should contain some line works is, one may hope, for tho sake of 
English art, as inevitable as the prominence given to pictures of 
mediocre, or less than mediocre, value is clearly avoidable. It 
may be well, in a first general view, to pick out aomo of those 
works which, from one Cfiuse or anotlier, seem to compel attention. 
UalJory No. J, contains an admirable picture by Mr. Briton 
Kiviere, called ** Envy, Hatred, and Malice ” (-2). In this we 
havu a girl standing up with a pot pug on her shoulder, whilst 
dogs of other kinds surround her with attitudes and mepressiona 
that lire denoted by tho title. The dogs are as true and as well 
painted us one would e.^ct them to be by Mr. llivi^re; while the 
liguie of the girl seems to show a distinct advance in the paintw’s 
coiiiiuiuid of the human figure. The same gallery contains a work 
by Mr. Yeames, K.A., “Hero we go round tho Mulberry Bush'' 
(9), ft work which can hardly be surpassed for hotness of colour 
and hardness of treatmeut, and which is bung on the line. 
It would bo unjust, however, to Mr. Yeamos to couple 
w'itli this another work hung on tho lino, painted by Mr. W. P. 
Frith, ILA.., and entitled “ For Better, for Worse" (14). The 
gliU'ing faults of this production, of which vulgarity is not perhaps 
the worst, cannot possibly bo conveyed by description. Also on 
tho line is an umhilioua work by Mr. Eyro Orowo, A., which 
purposed to ropresent the “ Explosion of the 0 .ashincro Gate at 
Delhi, Soptembor 14, 1S57” ( 60 >. Tho idea of the composition 
is not ultogeiher without merit, but to the execution it is impOB- 
eiblo to giv(j any praise. I'rom these things it is pleasant to turn 
to such work as Mr. Cecil Lawson’s “Tho Pool" (19), of which 
tho tenderness, truth, and good painting aro striking. Mr. Peter 
Grahams “ AJountnin Rond " (55) is fmly worthy of tho painter’s 
reputation. It rc))rc6CQts a Scotch landscape, with steers sniffing, 
as only Highland steers can, at an approncniiig man and dog. A 
mist hangs lightly, in spito of the bright sunshine, over the 
mountain's side on tho right. Tho vividness and delicacy of 
tho work can hardly bo ovororaised. Mr. Woods’s “At the 
foot of tho Rialto, Venice” (01) is admirable, alike in com¬ 
position, drawing, colour, and in the sense of picturesque life 
which pervades an attractive work. Mr. Logsoail, who seems 
to hiivo mndo the subject of Antwero his own, lias in this room 
an oxcoodingly good pictiiro calledT “St. Anne’s Almshouses, 
Antwerp ” (25), and close to this hangs a portrait, “ MUe. 
L. R.” (24), by M. Fantin, whose treatment of block drapery Is, 
as UHual, masterly. Wo are sorry to bo unable to find any ad¬ 
miration for the President’s . “ Elisha raising the Son of tho 
Shunamite " (49). In Gallery No. II. not tho least remarkable 
and admirable work is a small picture called “ A Frightful State 
of Things ” (71), by Signor Obierici. Tho subject is a child in 
a high chair, with an empty, or all but empty, bowl of porridge, 
besieged by geese and poultry of every description. The work is 
admirably painted and is full of life, movomont,aud unexoggeiated 
humour. Tho large work by Mr. Ijong, which hangs in tne place 
of honour in this room, “ Diana or Christ ” (97), will inevitably and 
justly attract a great deal of attention: full inquiry into its merits 
and sUortoominga must be deferred, out for tho present we may 
say that it strikes us as a strongly and beautifully felt piece of 
work, which, it is hardly nod^ssary to add, has some striking 
technical merits. Mr. S. E. Waller’s “Success" (81) is full of 
dramatic pow^, and ie admirably pmuted. Mr. Stacy Marks’s “ An 
Episcopal Visitation ’’ (i 13) is an admirably humorous portrut of 
some adjutant cranes at whom a bishop is looking. The Presi¬ 
dent’s portrait of himself (119), painted for the Uffizii Gkilleiy, 
seems to ua a work of the l^hest merit. In Gallery No. III., the 
laive room, Mr. Calderon, R.A., exhibits “ Flowers of tho Earth ’’ 
(loi), an ambitious and highly-coloured attempt in the manner of 
Yeronese. Near this are Mr. Briton Rivi^'s admirable study of 
tigers, called “A Roman Holiday • (155), and Mr, Watts’s excel¬ 
lent portandt of Mr. Matthew Arnold. Mr. Frank Dicksoe's “ Ihe 
SymW" (175) is remarkable for, among other things, ito beauty of 
colour; and Mr. Frith’s “ Swift and Vanessa,” which is hung on 
tho line, is remarkable for every quality w'hich it ought not to 
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Qaitou MuTtay wm lets latiafkctoiy m Mme. Desohappellat, and 
tha Beauatet of Mr. T. N. Newmiui was still more iodifferent. 
He oontriTed to be both too stiff and too noisy In lus proposal of 
lofe to PauKne. 

It would be almost an impertinence to say that Mr. Gilbert’s 
^New and original mstbetio opera" is full of clerer rhymes, and 
has passa^ of Tsry mnuine ftin. These things are matters of 
oonise in his work. His peculiar ingenuity in contriving nnez- 
'peet^ and laughable situations is perhaps as much shown in 
Iktwfiee as in any of his other writhags, and it needs it all. The 
epeetacle of the se^us satirist energetically Idlling the {pant 
he has made is liable to grow a little ndieulous. Esthetic young 
men and maidens Md fair to become good stock figures for laughter 
OB our stage, and, like other popular types, will survive the 
•original. Alr^y no chorus is complete in any new farce without 
« pue-faced, long-haired young man, with his hat on the back of 
his head and a flower as big as a frying-pan in his hand. The 
author is apparently not without an uneasy sense that his satire 
Is being spent on the empty air. A note on the programme informs 
os that toe “ Management considers it advisable to state that tho 
libretto of this opera was completed in November last." Perhaps 
this is meant to explain certain references to the invincible British 
uniform; but it may also show that Mr. Gilbert has an uneasy 
conaciouaneas that the work be has set himself to do has been a 
little overdone eince that date. The lesthetic young man of satire 
with three theatres and a weekly paper all to himself is threaten¬ 
ing to become a nuisance. The remarkable creature has never 
seen out of tho pages of Punch by the audience who laugh nt Mr. 
Grossmith's very funny acting. Tho very delectable, highly respect¬ 
able threspenny-buB young man/’ who aelights in new slang, has 
every reason to be obliged to Mr. Bu Maurier and bis dramatic 
rivals for enlarging his copious vocabulary. They have seriously 
afiected the supremacy of the music-hall. 

The artiiicial satire of Patienca is, in fact, the weakest side 
of the pioce. Tho “ twenty love-sick maidens” who transfer th»‘ir 
afiections from Bunthomo to Grosvenor threaten more than onco 
to become tedious, in spite of Mr. Sullivan’s pretty music and Mr. 
Gilbert’s clever verse. The audience laughed, os they would at 
any breakdown, nt the excellent fooling of the Duke, Colonel, and 
Major in their oesthotic dress and " carly-Knglisb ” attitudes. They 
lau{|[hed, too, at Mr. Grossmith when he sang how if “you are 
ODXious for to shine in the high eestbetic ]ine,”you must, among other 
follies, “walk down Piccadilly with a poppy ora lily,” with the con¬ 
fidence of people who had a good safe opportunity. They know all 
about that lily. But we heard tho heartiest laii^hter nt passages 
which had nothing to do with the “ high ffisthetic lino.” The Major’s 
cramp was most uirective. The Duke, who suddenly took us nil 
back to tho good old boaton road of satire on snobbery, was 
immensely enjoyed by a house keenly olive to the value of dukes. 
Messrs. Grossmith and Barrington were most ofl’ective when they 
were burlesquing not Handle, but the well-worn follies of melo¬ 
drama. Mr. Grossmith was very funny as Buntliornc, when ho 
threatens to launch a “nephew’s curao” on the head of Grosvenor, 
and was deservedly applauded ; but both tho author and the 
audience bad lost all sight of the icsthetic cra/.o nt that roomont. j 
In one nnssngo, where tho intention of ridicule was moro obvious, 
it wholly failed of its effect. Kcginald Grosvenor, tho All-llight, 
having renounced his artistic ntfoctutions, becomes nn “ every-day 
young man,” imd persuades the maidens who adore him to become 
** every ijay ” in manner and appearance. Their happy change to 
“ prettily pattering, cheerily chattering every-day young girls ” is 
signalized by their entrv iu dres-sos of tho loudest colours, 
dancing in a manner which is certainly iu marked contrast to 
their former languor. As a matter ('f taste they wero in 
B ^tter state while still “love-sick maidens.” The heartiest 
laughter of the evening was not of a kind which can have 
been pleasing to tho friendly critics who are so fond of 
dwelling on the purity of hlr. Gilboi't’s work. Nothing delighted 
the audionce more than the scone between Palionco and Grosvenor 
in tho second act, with its very perceptible under-current of dis¬ 
agreeable auggostiveness. Lady Jane, too, pleased hugely by her 
recitative and song at tho beginning of the same act. Tho 
humour of this passage consists entirely in its smart rhymes on 
the trumpery scandals of the toilette-table. Throughout the 

whole piece there are timid approaches, not always of a very 
BkUfal character, to the tone of those naughty foreign opSra-boufies 
Bt which Mr. Gilbert’s admirers are so shocked. As regards the 
literary workmanship of the piece, it boa undoubted cleverness in 
many passages*, but the trick of saying verv ordinary things back¬ 
ward to produce a start or suggest what the writer does not care 
to say is becoming an affectation quite as silly and not nearly bo 
pretty as Biinthorne’s lily. 

The undoubted success of Patience is largely due to Mr. 
Bullivan’s music. He must share tho credit with the prevailing 
popular craze that all sensible people are bound to laugh at 
lestheticism j but even so, enough remains to make a very real 
success for him. His songs will, it is probable, be sung when 
the professed motive of the opera has become unintelligible. 
In the duet between Patience Grosvenor the beauty of the 
music is very far above the trivial intention of the verse. There 
is a geuaiue melancholy charm in Lady Jane’s song, “ Silvered 
is the m en hair,” of which, as we have already hinted, the 
words are olfeneive. The music, though occasionally suggesting 
repetitions of the composer’s own work, and at times imitations 
of other masAers, is luways lively. Of the actors we have 
left ourselves little room to speak. The most strikingly original 


performance of the whole was Miss Alice Barnett’s ** Lady Jane,’* 
which was in the best swle of farce, very comic, and controlled 
by fidrly good taste. Mr. Grossmith was amply funny, and pmd 
from lackadmsicai affectation to most exaggerated melodrama mtb 
humorous effect. The attitude and voice he amumed to innfrm 
Patience that he was a “ cursed thing ” were admirable, so wer». 
his tones when assuring her that he wae not so bilious as ho 
looked, and had a great deal of “innocent fun in him.*' Mr* 
Barrington was loss vwed as Grosvenor, but he sang the song of 
the “ Silver Obum ” with good effect. We may point out tiiat 
the dance of Grosvenor and Bunthome in the second was 
much too like a certain dance on the deck of n,M,8» Pfnq/crs. 
Mias Braham mode a very pretty Patience, and sang with good 
expression and a fresh voice. The seeneiy in both acts waa 
charming, and so was the grouping of the chorus. Perhaps tho 
first tableau was also the best. 

The ’Airy element is again asserting itself in comic criticism. 
A contemporary, for whose antecedents we have a deserved respect^ 
devotes much space to Mr. Irving's Doricourt^ in The Belief 
Stratagem f and this is what is said of it:—The business is as stupid 
as that of ShaUspeare’s Taming of the Shrew, “ which, because it 
is the Bard’s, must be an excellent comedy.” The space devoted 
to illustration is not sufiicient, “ it being as much as we can do to 
get in his legs comfortably.” A deserving recognition of arristia 
merit by a great University is amusingly alluded to, and tho aug* 

S tation is made that LL. stands for “ Long Lanky,” and D for 
oricourt. Miss Terry is the “ Tooost too-too ”; and tho critic,, 
with a remarkable sense at once of humour and fitness, nroceeds 
to burleaone tho dying words of the greatest of EnglandB naval 
heroes. Yet this is not a journal of the gutter species. But, after all, 
’Any is not tho arbiter of public taste, and it is possible that 
before long there may be a demand for a comic journal. 


REVIEWS. 

\ _ 


FORNERON’S HISTORY OF PHILIP If.” 

VEN bad it been possible for an author of so very marked an 
-Hi idiosyncrasy as that displayed by M. l^omeron to toke uptba- 
broken threads of a narrative begun by another hand, a new history of 
the reign of Philip II. could hardly have incorporated in itself tho fata 
Mr. Prescott’s half-accomplished work. Twenty years, or thereabouts* 
have passed since, with a soul above circumstance, the high-minded 
Americnu historinii produced his uniinished account of a reign 
which he could still describe as open ground for writers in the English 
tongue, while neither at home in Spain nor elsewhere had tho sub¬ 
ject been comprehensively treated in any book of Pluropean reputa¬ 
tion. lu a valuable bibliographical appendix to one of the volumea 
now be.^ore us, M. Forneron speaks of Watson’s history, of which 
liubortson’s masterpiece was of course the parent, as sharing with 
the much earlier Life of Philip by Grt'gurio Leti the claim to 
having “ contributed most to substitute legends for facts ” in con¬ 
nexion with its theme; perhaps a word might have been put iu, 
as regards nt least one episode, on behalf of the ingenious AnbdSt. 
Real. Aloniiwhilc, since Prescott’s death, much now material fans 
been discovered or digested in Spain and in other countries, more 
especially in Bidgium; and tiioiigh it is not to be anticipated that 
the general verdict of mankind upon Philip II. and his statoaraft 
will undergo any very material alteration, yet history is far from 
having said its last word concerning many events and choroctora 
of his extraordinary reign. 

If, however, M. l^rnoron is right (which we certainly suspect 
him to bo), there is in nt least one J’Jurnpean country no very 
general desire to hear tho truth told about J)un Ftiine il prvdente^ 
however abundantly it may of late have been told there. Thtf 
fjpauish nation 

qui sVst iiicarndc un moment dnns PhiUiipo II., no so plait pns k entendre 
jugcr Hon prince: nvec iiius admirntiun unibrageuao, die pardonno en lui 
flcs prupras travere, picUd cdrdmonieuiif, fiertu «ilcnuiouac, patience indu- 
lente; elle excuse ce vi(.*o do tcuiporisation maniaque que lea inoralisten 
contemporains reprocheiit encore k Tadminiatration cspognole, et ne ])eut 
parveiiir k regretter que le.<« ** choscs d*Esp.aguc ” soient organisees duns ua 
ordre quolquetbis pou iugique. 

Most undoubtedly Philip might have been characterized in tba 
same words iu which one of our later Elizabethans characterizea 
the Spanish nation, as “ proud, and in bis pride unsociable ”: no 
calamity, no opposition, whether from a Pope or from a people, 
could alfeot his belief iu tho infallibility of his own judgment, or 
disturb a self-consciousnesa which the servility of contempomry 
Bovoreigus had flattered to the top of its bent. Procrastination, 
on the other hand, was the bane of bis govenimcnt. I'he revolt 
of the Netherlands was due to tho continued presence there of tho 
Spanish troops; Philip had undeniably meant to take them away, 
but his slowness in carrying out his own intentions caused tho 
delay which in the end led to his greatest political loss. Tho 
fruits of the most glorious eucoess of his reign, tho victory of 
Lopaulo, were forfeited fur the same reason. On this occusion 
jealousy of Don John may have co-operated, but it wa.s quite in 
the nature of things that Philip and his secretaries should do 
nothing, while the Turks had a now armadu ut sea six mouths 

* HisUiirc ds PhWppe IT, Par il. F. Fornoruu. Tonics i :iuil ii. Faria. 
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lifter thcl^ defeat. There are other features, m the ohta^t^ and 
disposition of Philip peculiarly sympathetae to his countrynieo^ 
atnouir them one on 'which we ithould not have, gmtly 
‘ ^ixjd to dwell, did it not mahe itedlf extremely pro^ 
niinent in AT. Fornoron’s pages. Silent nhd sombre from 

his youth up, incapable of friendship or of conjugal deyotioiiy 
Philip was in wanton amorousness no unfitting ruler of a people 
which about his time was to see clothed in a literary form the 
'hational typo of Don Juan Tonorio. A revengeful spirit may 
hrtvo dictated the charge of bigamy brought against him by 
■ 'William of Orange *, and the story oi bastards bom to him 
Im England while Queen Mary was bosioging heaven for the ful- 
fllwi ATtt of her hopes may be mere scandal. His supposed personal 
' intrigue with the Princess of Eboli has been shown by recent 
'tesearches'XnOted at the t|mo in these columns) to bo a fiction; and 
we cannot suppose M. Fonieron serious when ho all but insinuates 
there was something wrong between King PhiUp .and 

* (^fTdticiinuH t^c/crentes) his sister-in-law. our'Englisb Elizabeth. 

* But enough remains of woll-authonticated infidelities to show 
“that Philip in this roSnoct as greatly resembled his &ther 

Charles V. as he differed from him m many others. It is perhaps 
ifiore of a novelty to find that the servant whose unrelenting 
cruelty struck even his master as impolitic—the Duke of Alva— 

' ^as likewise a true Spaniard of his times in his amours. When, 

' nearly sixty years of age, he was starting on his torriblo errand 
;for the Netherlands, bo was ** so much iu love with Dona Maria 
' MshriqUe that he has no hour of repose hut when ho has Be.en her, 
ivhlch is as often as posaiblo.” 

' ' Our readers will have already perceived that M. .Forneron is not 
’ bne of those historians who scorn the intimacies ” of, their 
study; and, indeed, among the authorities cited by him wo are 
not surprised more than once to come across one often more 
trustworthy than discreet —the Siour do Brantume. On this head 
we must confine ourselves to observing that the genius and learn¬ 
ing of Michelet palliate in him indulgence in a teudeiiey which iu 
a Iwser writer is apt to oflund and ihiully to disgust. Physiology 
may bo nccasiuually called in ns nn aid to historical inquiry ; but 
no reader is bound to submit to a perusal—iu a modern tongue 
too — of the ordonnancoa do Monsieur Purgon, One of the 
greatest of English scholars said of tho greatest of h^nglish his¬ 
torians that a rage for indecency pervades his whole work ”; 
and M. Fornoron is welcome to the advantage of a comparison 
which, from one point of view at least, cannot bo said to be out of 
place. 

Though in the rather magniloquent exordium of his preface AI. 
Forneron couples France and iSpuin os joint apostles and champions 
of Latin civilization,” he finds opportunities enough for exhibit¬ 
ing in the course of his narrative a more robust species of senti¬ 
ment than cthnologiciU affinities usually prove capable of sustaining. 
A French historian of a period in which the rulers of France 
cringed before a neighbour whom they could neither wheedle nor 
thwart may be allowed a few passing reflections on the chances 
missed by his country in the evil da}s when all the elements of 
internal strife combined to weaken and distract it. What a lino 
opportunity, exclaims Al. Forneron, was olTcrcd by the jealousies 
between Lutherans and Calvinists in the Netherlands about the 
year 1562 for Franco, “ do so rattacher I’Artoia et lo Hainaut”! 
And how blind wo were, at a fctill more critical date ten years 
later (on tlie eve of the ijt. Itartholoniew), not to understand our 
complex task, which was brielly this—to malco sure of the good- 
wiUof England, of the alliance of the Lutheran princes of Ger¬ 
many, of the confidence of the bVench Calvinists, and then to seize 
the French provinces of the Netherlands, and to partition the 

* others between England and tho 11 niiso of Nassau.” Such patriotic 
specula lions are legitimate, if usult\ss ; but wo feel bound to pro¬ 
test very strongly against tho tone, nothing short of insult- 
iug, in which M. Forueroii, as if ho wero composing ohanU 

md^un Boldatf instead of a sober history-book, ihinhs fit to ex¬ 
press ‘his hatred of anything and everything German. On an 
eivrly page wo learn (with qualified satisfaction at the left- 
handed compliment included iu tho passage), how, though it was 
only when seeing them looting Si. Quentin that Fhilip came com¬ 
pletely to judge the Germans iu all their moral inferiority,” ho 
had for some time previously been wout to 

l^tnolgncr rimprcMidti qne lui iiispirnit lo contralto otUto los fitres gros- 
wor-j ct Ifcs Kspiiguuls.au milieu lU-qiK*!* il nvait C'ti^ t)ii uo Penten- 

tlalt quo vaiiter rKspngne ct le» KhjuiKTKil.i; ee fxnut etroitesne tie 

Vnrguiiil tiational, mats simple scntimcHt tir la Hvperioriti dv rare; car lui'duuo 
biout&t il va so tvouver en pj-chence doa An^l.'iis, il saura appr^cior 
4|uii]i(^, dicrcber lour Cstime, cumprontlro Itis ineriteB dc vetto nation, ai 
difiWronis do ctfux dos poiiplos inoridionaux. AumI il devint tout u t'n it 
odieux nttx AlloniandB,_qui ko Hcutiri'til lUtiprUdis. 

It may bo a purely historical corroboration of this fine impulse of the 
Spanish blood that Alary Queen of Scots refused the band of the 
uuucky Archduke Charles, inapirod by tho instinct of delicate 
oM noble descent with disgust (imparted at secondhand) cm 
honibre rutetdo m Alemania, But it is as futile in one sense to de¬ 
purate tho German ideal of chival^ as it is in another to sneer 
it the ponderousnesB of German wit, if the reason ibr all this 
’€dtwl$pi^y appears on the surface. By way of additional insult, 
Bt. Bbrueron, in general so far as we have observed a correct 
wxuii^^ blundem with contemptuous indifierence so soon as he 
eiosi^ the Bhine. It U possilny a /agon do pttrler (though a mis¬ 
leading to count the prosperity of the ^‘signiory of^nbden ” 
ainoqg ^ jiiphM of the Netherlands.” It is oertifinly a mere 
calling of names to designate the mother of Don John of Austria 



la Itoforme ” t 

In general, however^ as we have said, M. Forneron creatoe lhtlai- 
prestion of a writer careful of hit facts, and we have no dis po eitf on 
to dwell upon one or two other details which we had noted <in 
quei|tip°^ide. His style is. terse and inoisiye, and fihe ar m n g em ent 
of his hook isat leMt lncid,j^ug);i nt times e* ehmpt in ite 
transitions from subject to sul^ect as wore the pUee of Steto pepera 
through which King FhiUp imperturbably plodded in the hameh 
No soetion of the two Tohunes befora iis--nnleBS it be the^ifemkingr 
one on the Inquisition in Sp^ under ,Philip—rehede eity 
great amount m new light on the story of the reigns bnt UMfitie 
certainly successful in givipg additionel vividness to many m Iha 
strange episodes of which they treat, and of whidi poetjyand 
fiction themselves seem incapable of he^hteningvthe pathos or tho 
honor. Such is notably the cose with the stoty of. PhiUj^s 
English consort, the sole happiness of^ whose life might almost ho 
sud io have consisted in its last illusion, M. Fomeron has not,, 
we think, misread her character, in which there was assuredly hn 
element of the heroic, not the leas so because in her eifon ttitoti p ea 
gave a fanatical turn to her inborn Tudor self-will. The opposition 
of tho Commons hastened her declaration of xeadiness tomonry 
Fhilipj and neitlier tho caution of the Emperor nor the apathy ct 
the Fope coiild prevent her from carrying out her great task of 
jj^conciiiation with Borne. As she stood firm against the .attempt 
of Wyntt (surely, by the way, it is an exaggeration to say of him 
Ifipt, hi^ he succeeded, history would count few names aamuBtrioua 
as hiSl), so her persistence broke through the nets of the intrigues 
of Nooilles. On the authority of Granveile these intrigues ere 
stated by AI. Forneron to have iucluded a device which savouxa 
rather of tho court of another Alary—the introduction among 
the Queou’e suite of an .irresistible Neapolitan, whom, however, 
the Danish ambassador contrived to have clapped in prison 
before ho had obtained an interview; whereupon the Italian, 
a very determined and objectionable personage, believing himself 
perfectly sure^ of victory, refused to quit the country, when he 
was offered his liberty. Tho connexion between the sinking of 
Queen Alary’s hopes and the resumption of the persecutions in tiie 
summer of 1555, noted by Burnet and insisted on by Mr. Froude, 
cannot, wo suppose, be called into question; but, though Air. 
Froude is doubtless right iu saying that Bishop Bonner neither 
was, nor deserved to he, singled out for admonition as to want of 
energy, AI. Forneron has assuredly no warrant for attributing the 
revival of the persecutions to his iofiuence. 

The women, however, whom I’hilip married from motives of 
policy, or whom ho made the playthings of an hour, were not 
those who exercised a real iufiuence upon him and his actions. As 
such, AI, Forneron justly rocognizos the two Queens, Elizabeth of 
England and Catharine of France, diff'orout from one another in 
many respects, but alike in tho youthful experience of humiliations 
which had extinguished iu them all sense of pity fur tho humilia¬ 
tions they were to infiict in their turn. The most critical stagea 
iu the relations between Philip and Elizabeth it remains for M. 
Foruerou’s future volumes to narrate, but of Oatharine do’ Medici, 
her chunicler and her policy, his present account is remarkably 
lucid and instructive. Though her policy had no ideal, it had a 
purpose; and the tenacity of her sclMsontidence is not less striking 
tlitiii is her cruel, and at times blind, recklessness in the choice of 
means. As her affection for her olTspring was certainly one of tho 
redeeming features in her character, it is not perhaps wonderful 
that she should have flattered herself with the assurance that sho- 
wnuld rule Philip of Spain by moans of the child of fourteen, 
whom she delivered over into the bonds of that Spanish 
etiquette to which Elizabeth of Valois was almost literally 
to fall a victim. So far as tho relations between France aud Spiun 
wero concerned tho ezperituent had no material results; but a few 
years later Oatharine was busy, with the aid of the amiable Span¬ 
ish Queen her daughter, in scheming for the marriage of the sickly 
Don Carlos—a boy of sixteen—to her second danAter, Al^aiet 
—a child of eight. It was the radically unprincipled nature of 
Catharine’s policy which, after it had dosely knit the bonds of 
friendship between Spain and the chief objects of her jealous fears, 
the Guises (towards whom, asM. Fomeron shows, Philip’s attituda 
ha4 at first been hostile), 1^ her into the greatest blunder as well oa 
crime of her career, the Massacre of St. Ihu-tholomew. The account 
which AI. Forneron gives of the origin 'of the masBaore agraes 
with that now usually accepted as correct; but he shows with 
special force how not oven the Papal Nuacio at Paris was deceived 
as to the real intentions of the authors of the crime—OathM^ 
aud Anjou. ** The Pope,” he contidentially observed to the Span¬ 
ish Ambassador, “ has had proceasiona held in honour of what has 
happened to the Admiral and his adherents, which amazes me i 
for the rest, it is partly my own fiiult; for at first I imagined, on 
seeing the killing of these Huffuenots, that the object to serve 
the interests of religion; but I have since perceived that the 
pose simply was to get rid (tf inconvenient rivals and to recover a 
firm seat in the saddle witheut an adversary lemaining in the 
realm.. Qf tbie I have sent tardy information.’^ Aa fbr PhiHp, he 

in Engknd^fytoa massacre fmnished an exoriSnt*mportunity' 
for creating an embroglio between that country and France» 
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M to Qafiin’« irurtheT that this qaarrel aHould 

bo wtw uaod for a loooneiliatioii between Spain and Ep^ 
]nd> ho lofuaed to listen. And yet it was only reeentfy 
EUai^ihliad oourteonsly propOM to accept the volnotaiy 
ttiuutfer of Flushing Into her hands^ in order, If this should be to 
tho adtontago and the liking of the King of Spain, to restore st to 
the 3 hihe ^ Aim!' 

■ Those who like to compare other accounts with tho exciting 
noraative of Mr, Motley, will find it worth their while to read M. 
Foroeron's account of those pasaages in the great inaurrection 
connect themselves more immediately with his theme. The 
primary responsibility for the most sustained excesses of which 
lanatiiml obstinacy m aver been guilty is clearly brought home to 
Alva, the curious story of whose disgrace follows the recital of his 
misdeeds as a peculiar epilogue. But most readers are so likely 
‘to prefer ampler previous relations of the Dutch wars, ns indeed 
of molt-of the conflicts in arms narrated in those volamcs, that 
they will probably turn with special interest to tho chapter 
•^iSoth a long and a full one—in which M. Forneron de- 
^bes the internal condition of Spain, the manners of its inbabi- 
jtants, and the religious ideas prevalent among them in the reign 
cf Philip II. The picture nero given is evidently no hasty 
copy, hut the result of careful and thoughtful study. Of special 
Interest is the sketch of tho relalloos between that thoroughly 
popular institution, the Inquisition, and the King. It will doubt- 
MBS be news to 'some 'readers that one of the poraecutiona con¬ 
ducted by the former, and permitted by the latter, was that of the 
Order of Jesus. Though there are reasons which make it unlikely 
that the whole truth concerning this strange struggle will over be 
laid, bare, M. Forneron has made its origin and significance 
fuffioiently clear. The Spanish Inquisition was and is justly ro- 
^rddd as the typical institution of Philip’s reign—the Sjmnmi In¬ 
quisition, we say, which (as M. Forneron elsewhere points^ out) 
was something very difierent from what liad existed of the insti¬ 
tution in the Netherlands for more than a generation before Philip. 
And his most recent historian scarcely says too much when ho 
observes that ** Philip’s predilection for this instalment of 
dominion cost him the Netherlands and his chances of France, 
and dragged him into wars which exhausted tho strength of 
JSpain.'* 


HARRY JOSCELYX.* 

f pnE historical or mythical personage who pronounced himself 
‘JL euprn grammaticam had achieved or attained a position 
beyond the reach of examiners, if oxaminors had then existed; 
and tho author of The Chrtyinclos of Curlhujford can atVurd in 
like manner, if it so please her, to diaponse with tho customary 
rules of tho novelist’s craft in perfect indiil’crenco to reviewers 
and their estimate of “ marks.” Mrs. (Iliphaiit's readers know 
what is in store for them when they open her volumes, and Jlarry 
J^oscfiyn will not disiqtpuinl them. They expect domestic in¬ 
teriors, scenes of middlo*clnsa life, and personal portraiture drawn 
with an artist’s eye, but not with an artist’s tenderness; they know 
that they will bo amused if they can shield thrmselves behind the 
tee tripAex of an unsympathizing cynieism, and somewhat pained 
by a sense of tho littlenesses of life if they cannot. Occasionally they 
will be allowed a little relief in tho exhibition of some character 
marked by harmless good-natiiro or eimplo humour; but no relax¬ 
ation of this kind has been conceded to ihom in llan'y Juscoh/n^ or, 
if allowed for u time, it bus been suddenly and coldly withdrawn. 
Mrs. Oliphant presents in the.so volumes a succession of studies, 
worked out with great care and evidencing her own peculiar skill; 
while, having BO done her part, she has left them to como to¬ 
gether anyhow, and to frame themselves into some sort of conibina- 
lion or consequence which wo are sure that she will not expect us 
to describe as a plot, lu our own interest as critics, and in 
that of other readers, we are bound to warn tho increasing 
multitude of candidates for the novelist’s fame that, until they 
have reached Mrs. Oliphant’s excellences, they must not shelter 
themselves behind her example ns an excuse for their defects. 

Harry Joscolyn is a younger son who, in tho first volume, runs 
away from home, in consequence of bis treatment by an overbear¬ 
ing father; in the second, finds work abroad, and marries the 
daughter of bis employer; and, in the third, is discovered and 
brought bock, after ten years’ absence, by his youngest sister, to 
inhent a fortune bequeathed to him by a deceased great-unclo; 
-after which everybody is reconciled and lives happy Mways after, 
chiefly in Westmoreland among tho “ Fells.” This is tho whole 
-Story, its course and close being obvious from its commenceinout; 
And, in itself, is about as simple a drama as could well be ima¬ 
gined. With little more care than would be required to correct the 
numerous and strange printer's errors with which the book 
Abounds, a reasonable construction might easily have been devised 
for the materials of the story. 

«Uncle Henry,” or Mr. Ilenry Joscelyn, is, as we have said, 
the great-uncle of the hero, and had died,” as was to be ex¬ 
pected, ** not very long befoi'e ” tho owning of the third volume, 
** leavutf behind him only an old will, in which everything was 
left to Hairy.” There were executors,” of course; and myste¬ 
riously, having regard to the nature of tho bequest, trustees” 
also, which may perhaps be accounted for by the ” custom of the 

* Harry Josertyn, By Mrs. Oliphant, Anther of ** Tho Chronicles of 
CarlingforU," &c. 3 vols. Loudon i Iiurst & Blnokoit. 1881. 


piovince of York ”; but, as Uncle Henry had neither wife nor 
child, the question whether Ms death occurred before or after the 
3iBt of December, 1856, does not arise, and the York custooi 
can* help us no further. Whether Harry was dead or not waa 
uncertain; the e.xecutors odvertised for him, and he did not 
answer; ** the family generally had accepted this as a proof that 
Harry was dead ”; but, although ” the family generally^ ” were 
keen on Uncle Henry’s money, tho executors were cautious, "so 
that tho division and distribution of Uncle Henry’s funds bi^ 
been postponed.” Tho account expressly given of the will, in 
which no mention is made of Harry's brothers and sisters, is 
entirely consistent with the earli»;r circumstances of the story; 
and tbe bequest to Harry had thus become, in the event of j^s 
having predeceased the testator, a lapsed legacy, with an intestacy 
aa tho consequent result. What the executors and ” tho family 
generally ”—*.c. Harry’s brothers and sisters—can have had to do 
with each other under these conditions, in the very vigurous and 
demonstrativn presence of llalph Joscolyn, Harry’s father, and the 
sole heir to his uncle's real nua personal estate, Mrs. Oliphant has 
not thought proper to explain, while she has found in tlie family 
eagerness for “ the division and distribution of tho funds ” material 
for some very good work in her own especial lino. 

When Harry Joscelyn ran away from his father’s house, ho had 
at first tried his fortune with Unde Ilenry; but, finding that a 
couple of ten-pound notes represented all that was to be obtained 
in that quarter, he bad determined to seek iiis fortune abroad, and 
had turned up by a mere accident at Ijeghorn. Immediately on 
landing he had shouted, in a deep b^ngluh voice, ** Let go that 
girl,” and had knocked down a sailor for not “ lotting go.” It 

5 roved next morning that the girl was tho English Vice-OonsuVs 
aiightcr, and ho was thus naturally invited to lunch at tho Con¬ 
sulate, and appointed confidential clerk to the Vice-Consul, in 
whoso house he is found living with a wife and four children at 
the end of the second volume, lie had taken his passage in afalso 
name, burrowed from a hind ” of his uncle, one Isaac Oliver, and 
as Mr. Bnnamy, the Vice-fkmBiil, did not know who ho was, or 
where he came from, no dilliculty worth mentioning aroso when 
his signature in tho marriage register appeared as ” Harry Joscelyn 
Isaac Oliver,” although ip tho third votumo certuiji complications 
result from the circumstance. Meanwhile, ho is safely housod 
and provided for while tho ten years elapse which are ne¬ 
cessary to allow the little sister, who as a child at school 
had scarcely seen Harry, to grow up and so to fulfil her 
destiny of finding him and bringing him homo. ” But Mrs* 
.Joscelyn shook her head. She saw the practical difficulties 
here. Lydia, indeed, had as little prospect of going abroad as any 
girl could have.” For the snlution of these dilficulties, and 
generally for the purpose of hooking on tho thirtl volume to the 
second, Mrs. Oliphant has introduced a contrivance consisting of 
three wooden figures, of which the first comes on the Uage os a 
new cousin,” followed in duo time by the other two, a decrepit 
and drivelling old baronet with his sontimentol wifo, “ 0(»usin 
Lienors ” father and mother, in who.'^e society Lydia goes to Italy, 
to Leghorn, to the Consulate there, and, we are sorry to add, 
not to bed for two whole nights iu succession. The earlier of 
these vigils she passed in making sure that she had “found 
Harry "; tho later in making sure of a more personal capture iu 
“ Cousin Lionel.” When at length the “ little Liddy ” has con¬ 
voyed tho prodigal in safety to the small Westmoreland station, 
tlio consistency of probabilities iiiaJms it perfectly natural that 
L^ita, otherwise Mrs. Harry, witli Jlcneuetta, the nurse, and 
Paolo, tho interpreter, whom the travellers had left oji the 
quay at ijogborn, should alight from the same train. They lAay 
easily be supposed to have come over iu a balloon ; “ my 
father will not find out till Sunday, that is to-morrow, and 
Jio will have my telegram first. I said I waa going to tho 
villa to the children. There is no harm done.” Air. Bonamy, it 
should be mentioned, had been possessed throughout Rita’s whole 
life with one fixed idea, that uuiler no circumstances whatever , 
must his daughter go to JOngland, where her delicate Italiiiii 
mother had died shortly after her birth. But “ liita turned out to 
bo right, ns she so often was ”; so, at least, Mrs. Oliphant says. 
Mrs. Harry had deceived and disobeyed both her father and her 
husband; but, as “ no harm was done,” we can only infer that 
here, as in tho course of the story generally, the relations between 
causes and eiiects had beromn a little mixed. As long, however, 
aa Mrs. Oliplinnt continues to draw' pictures of life such os that of 
tho family at the White House, she may iverhaps venture to frame 
them ill plots modelled from tin; Fnmily Herald^ to borrow her 
minor characters from a Punch and Judy box, or to place her hero 
for temporary hiding in the moon. 

Tho motive of Harry Joscelyn is the oxhibitioii of opposite 
types of character as combined or separately reproduced iu 
members of the same family. The son of the “ Northern 
Farmer, new style,” has " married a bad un ” iu the “ parson h 
loss,” and the old poetic sentiment of strength and tenderness in 
union, with all its imagery of tho oak and the ivy, the elm nml 
the vine, and what not, stands tmnslated into the fnnulmuse 
prose of five-and-thirty years afterwards. Ralph Joscelyn, tli» 
yeoman farmer, represents an ancient family of fallen furmues 
still holding their ruined “ Tower” with its immediately adjoining 
land. Lydia Brotberton, the almost portionleai dnuglitor of a 
curate of whose family an unknown baronet is the head, brings bi 
the” White House ” with her girlish beauty and gr.ace the ele¬ 
ment which in tbq early years of the present century wa» described 
by the epithet “ genteel,” and which, by its aptitude in middle 
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Sfe to doKOnente into feehlsDeH nnd “tarn,’' totang 

the complimentaxy adjective of Hanoverian aodetfPDto ita pxeaent 
contempt. For the convenience and eoniiateno^ of the atoCT a 
•imitar marriage Lad been introduced two generationa earlier; and 
the neatf precise, self-indulging^ old haenelor. Uncle Hen^^ ia 
meant to stand in contrast with hie eoarse and overbeimng 
nephew, and in somewhat of sympathy with the milder, and any¬ 
thing but independent, nature of Hany, who can work well and 
faithfully when he is well cared for, but who has no notion of 
standing alone. The coarser gnun of Ualph Joseelyn reappears in 
two married sons, hard, vulgar, money-loving and money-making, 
who stand rather in the bai^nound, but are not without ofTect in 
the picture. They have nothing “of mother in them”; and the 
timid nervous woman regards them with a silent and bewildered 
wonder that they can really be her own “boys” at all. 
But the central figure in the group is that of Joan, 
the eldest daughter; and upon her Mrs. Oliphant has 
bestowed great pains with singular success. She has nothing 
of the heroine about her, either in her physical or mental character- 
isticA *, she ia simply a notable housewife, phun, homely, and thirty, 
consigned by the general consent of the household to the limbo of 
old maidhood, and so honestly accepting the condiUon that she 
does not know what to think of it, and is more amused than 
elated, when the thriving and business-like Philip Selby, half 
engineer and half former, makes his straightforward offer of a 
home. Joan ia as graphic^ly described as the well-to-do childless 
mistress in her own house ns when she is doing more and better 
work than any servant in her father's; and the strength of Ralph's 
nature, even to the outbreaks of his domineering temper, which 
appear from time to time in Joan's household management, and 
half frighten Philip Selby from his quest, is thoroughly tempered 
hy the pervading gentleness which she has inherited from her 
mother, like whom, too, sbo discovers with some perplexity that 
•be is capable, when her feelings are moved, of herself “ making 
a fuss.” In Lydia, the younger daughter, who is apparently 
meant to exhibit the complementary character of the mother's 
grace and sweetness, strengthened by the father's ener{^, we doubt 
whether the autiior has been as entirely successful. Liddy's per¬ 
formance does not come up to the level of her rather boastful 
promise, and she loses her head for a time in what should 
Lave been the crisis of her effort, after a fashion for which 
we can 6nd no oxeuso in any agitation or conflict of feeling arising 
from another source. The embryo baronet ia too evidently 
wooden, and Liddy's management of .her affairs with him too 
calmly practical, for any allowances which might otherwise be 
made for such a disturbing influence. Mr. Bonamy and Rita, 
though they occupy a good deal of space, in the second volume 
especially, are characters subordinate to the main current of fht; 
story, and pf them it need only be said that they are sketched 
gracefully and, except only in the instances already mentioned, 
without much exaggeration. Of the amiable little Italian, Paolo, 
we had fully intended tx) say a good word, hut as we rend steadily 
onward we fecund him a bore, and reluctantly abandoned i.bo 
design. 

In the domestic utterances of au uneducated and angry farmer 
a good deal may necessarily be loft to the reader's imagination ; 
and the Scotchman who gave the brief report of such a m^nor of 
discourse by saying that tue gentleman “ stood in the middle of 
the road and swore at lairge," should have provided our lady 
novelists with a very cnnvenionfc formula. The perpetual reitera¬ 
tion of the words “ dashed ” and “ blanked,” which Mrs. Oliphant 
has substituted for it, is not convenient, and is more than a little 
wearisome. A more careful attention to the minor details of stylo 
and construction would have made Harry Joseelyn altogether 
pleasant reading; nnd we trust that the author will not grudge 
the needful labour wheu she writes her next story. 


BUDGE’S HISTORY OF ESzVRIIADDONJi 


and difibrent w^pieDoei, not only to Ixidlvidiial kings/ but to 
whole dynMties. The extremely hold blows dealt out agsinst 
Orientalists by 8ir Ooniewall Lewis ass |ierbapf not likely to 
be dealt put again, for the simple reason that even ht Aasynaa 
and B!||7ptian blstoiy there la a certain amotmt of coatempotaiy 
narmtivei and that me restorers of that history have for the most 
part leaened this later and surer ground. 

But the need of caution has not yet passed away; and without 
going further the title-pi^ of Mr. Budm's volame seems to jnttii^ 
the remark. Of the objections brought against Oanon 
son's Assyrian and Babylonian historieB, one of the" strongest was 
that they were in great part the result of asittmntions or in¬ 
genious coxnectures or inferences from perilously slender premlssas. 
The date of a monarch who had been dead for perhaps a thousand 
years was determined the words of a later sovereign, although 
the proof of contemporair registration for the vast interw 
between them was seemingly altogether lacking; and even of tho 
best known kings our knowledge came apparently rather from tkeir 
successors than from themselves. When, therefore, Mr. BudgU 
describes bis book as “The history of Esarhaddon, son of Senna¬ 
cherib, King of Assyria, translated from the cuneiform iosexiptiona 
upon cylinden and tablets in the British Museum coUeotion," wa 
ore led to expect that the nanativeis drawn ohiefly from the worda 
of Esarhaddon himself. We cannot say that the expectation ia 
fully realized. 

It is perhaps no exaggeration to say that the chief occupation of 
Assyrian despots was tlmt of putting down rebellions and of attach* 
ing their neighbours. The results which follow these enterprises 
are often monotonously alike; and in some eases the greatest of 
them seem to have made but little impression on those who 
should have had the best cause to remember them. As^yxiStt 
tradition ascribes to Somiramia the conquest of £|gypt; and 
Egyptian tradition carries Sesostris in an unbroken career of 
success to the shores of the Caspian. But the traditiona of Egypt 
aitd Persia know nothing or these victories of Sesostru or 
Somiramis, and Sir Oornewall Lewis laid stress on this silence aa 
A strong proof that the supposed facts are really fictions. In so 
saying he may have carried his doubta too fsw; but bia worda 
must be well weighed if we wish to determine the precise valua 
of the utterances of Assyrian kings when they speak in their own 
persons and of their own achievements, and not less when they 
speak of sovereigns os near to them even as their own fathers. 
Sennacherib, it seems, tells us nothing of the great catastrophe 
of the Assyrian army recorded in tho Books of Kings and of 
Isaiah; but there is not tho least reason for questioning the reality 
of a great disaster of which ho was probably not anxious to per¬ 
petuate tho memoiy. The enterprise which thus miscarried was 
^^ttempted with greater success by his son; but it is strange that 
of this, the most Important event of his reign, our knowledge 
comes, not from his monuments, but from those of his son and suc¬ 
cessor Assur-bani-pnl. The large and nearly complete cylinder of, 
Esarhaddon, of which Mr. Budge gives a copy transliterutod into 
Roman letters, with a literal English translation, contains no 
notice of it. The tablet fragments referring to the Egyptian con¬ 
quests of Esarhaddon, which were assigned by Mr. George Smith 
to the reign of that sovereign, Mr. Budge attributes to Assur- 
bani-pal, from whom we have a list of the vassal princes said to 
have boon appointed by Esarhaddon to rule over districts in 
Egypt. The list may probably be accepted os authentic, and the 
appearance of several Egyptian names may show tho political 
wisdom of the conqueror. Thus, while Esarhaddon has left us 
nothing on the subject, we have from his son the definite assert 
tion;— 

Essrhnddon, King or the land of Assyria, the father, my begetter, 
bed dcscoiidod and bad marched into the midst of it 
The defeat of Tirtiukab, King of the land of Ethiopia, he had estab¬ 
lished and 
scnticred his forces. 

The count ry of Egypt and (he country of Ethiopia ho had captured, and 
to a couutlesa (extent) spoiled (carried off) its spoiL 


A LL genuine historical records have their valuoi^and no history, 
iiA\. be it ever so wearisome, is wholly lacking in interest. 
Still it is useless to speak of all history os if it had an equal 
value, or to represent that of the hkistern world generally as 
repaying the toil of tho studeut not less liberally than the history 
of the West. The attempt to claim the same importance for the 
oue as for the other has led tho students of European history to 
regard with undue suspicion the readings which are from time to 
time laid l^fore them from tho annals of the great empires of the 
Eastern world. For the injustice which may thus have been 
done to them Assyriologists and Egyptologists have partly to 
blame themselves. It can S(»ircoly be said ^at they have in all 
cases observed the laws of proportion in their work, that they 
have drawn with sufficient clearness tho line which separates 
legitimate inference from vague conjecture, or even that they have 
realjuted for themselves and conscientiously discharged the duties 
of the historian. Students who were reaping the rich harvest 

S ted in the histeri(‘.al literature of Greece or Rome or 
[id were not much impressed by the researches whkh re- 
to Baron Bunsen the era of the polarization of religious 
consciousness in the priuiory deposit of Sinism; nor were they 
ffittch attracted by a chiono'logy which might be taken to pieces 
«t the wUl of the manipulator and which assigned difierent dates 


* TAs ttwtory of Emi htaddon. By Erueit A. Budget H.R.A.S. 
Jjoatton: Trbbavr&Csi, z88o. 


' But, even without this testimony, the records left by Esarhaddon 
himself furnish abundant proof that his short reign of only 
thirteen or fourteen years was rich in incidents, if inroads into 
neighbouring countries and the supipression of constant rebsUlont, 
all leading to nothing or to very littie, make up a hbtorj muon 
, worth preserving. That he was admitted to share the sovereignty 
during the lifetime of his father Is proved by the short document 
which is called the will of Sennacherib; thatj os a king, he was 
more humane, or at least less cruel, than his predecessor, we may 
fairly gather from tho sentonces in which he speaks of himself as 
sparing the lives of conquered chiefs, and in some instances as re¬ 
storing them to their territories. With this the narrative of the 
restoration of Manasseh hy his order to the throne of Jerusalem, 
in the Books of Ohronides, ia in complete harmony. From the 
large cylinder we have also a fully detdmd narrative of the incidents 
following the death of Sennacherib, which in the Jewish records 
are dismissed in a single seotence. The sons who axe there said 
to have escaped into Armenia did not resign their claims to the 
throne without a struggle; and the account which l^rhaddon 
gives of the battle of Knamimbhat, which decided the oontioveity, 
may, like Assur-hani-^pal's narrative of the overthrow of Tirhakan, 
be regarded as “fau and interesting.” In other words, we 
have a few local and personal detula. Esarhaddon tells us that 
his army marched to the field in spite of snow and storm; and 
Assur-hani^ tells us that he was walking in Nineveh when the 
tidings of Tirbakah's invasion and conquest of E^ypt made his 





heart mm nid«mol»d<m lib Xn aad^ &sa the iarae ia 
^a im^^tha mamr. WemdijiiMihape nefar.nthajoodaneb 


In amia waj, ate told that he tan through with t^ sword 
tha.'Whcfle army of the Idog of the Olminai (BLimmenaaa or Oim- 
inai!iaiia)» and trampled upon the necks of the Khilaeci (Kilihlans, 
Oillrtaiish With the troublesome mountalneen of Dahe he dealt 


other leeords Esarhaddon tells us of his operations against the 
revoltad Tassel king of the Arabian Edom, and ag^st two 
Median ohieiii whom he reduced to complete submission. But 
while he thus pot down his enemies abroaa, he was not less active 
at bmnsy and ms prisoners were made useful in the great arcbi- 
teotoral works which he added to the glories of Nineveh. Among 
these was his palace of alabaster and cedar wood, adorned with 
bronie statues of colossal size, ranged in avenues, the doors being 
ooTered with white silver and shining copper; and to it he added 
** a great plai^tion like that of the land of Amanus, which con¬ 
tained all spicra and trees.” 

Mr. Badge's volumo thus completes the history of the three 
consecutive kings, Sennacherib, Emrhaddon, and Assur-boni-pal, 
the histories of the first and the last of these having been given 
to the world by Mr. George Smith. That of Esarhaddon un- 
ouestionably brings before us a ruler of no small energy, and, so 
iar as we can judge, of discretion equal to his energy; and we 
may fidrly say^ of all of them, that we take the account which th^ 
give us of their own achievements as suhstantially correct. AVe 
may also give each king credit for ordinary veracity when he 
sjj^ks of me exploitaof his father. But there still remains the 
mffiottlty that the real historians of the world know little of thorn 
or of their doings. Thus the* most important event in the career 
of Esarhaddon was, by Canon Kawlinson’s admission, “ concealed 
from. Herodotus, and not known even by Diodorus ”; but with 
the strange method which seems to characterize Assyriology and 
Egyptology, the Camden Professor adds that ** it was no secret 
to the more learned Greeks, who probtibly found an account of the 
expedition in the groat work of ISurosus.” It is to such assertions 
as these that we may ascribo the suspicions which still remain in 
the minds of those who do not profess to be Assyriulogists and 
h^ptolonsts, but whose historical work makes them utterly 
disiDclined to admit oqnclusious reached in this way. Wu have 
now, it is true, the cylinders or tablets of Esarhaddon and his 
son ; but we may be very sure that these were not seen except 
in the rarest instances either by learned or unlearned Greeks; 
and we have the fact that, for all that was known to 
Herodotus, the memo^ of Esarhaddon's Egyptian conquest 
had entirely died out in Egypt before bis time, and that no men¬ 
tion was made of it in the Persian archives which furnished the 
materials, we will not say for the history, but for the narra¬ 
tive of Ctesias. It is absurd to suppose that that narrative, how¬ 
ever worthless it may 1 m in itself, was the creation of hb own 
brain; on the contrary, it is conclusive proof that the Bo^al parch¬ 
ments of the Persian kings contained a story very difierent from 
that which is told by Assyrian or Egyptian sovereigns. The 
legitimate conclusion is that wo should not bo too eager to give 
credit to either the one or the other. Herodotus lived within two 
centuries of the date of Esarhaddon's conquest, and ho knows 
nothing of it; Berosus lived some centuries later, and Abydenus, 
who quotes Berosus, is later still. But, in spite of all drawbacks, 
researohoB like those of Mr. Budge and of the late Mr. George 
Smith are substantial additions to our historical knowledge, and 
are bringing together a mass of materials which must be subjected 
to a systematic scrutiny and sifting, when there is reasonable 
warrant for assuming that the field of Assyriau records has been 
fully gleaned. When that task is done, it will Im found that 
BtudentB whose work has lain in tho more fertile region of 
European history will be ready to weigh the rosults impartially; 
but asBiiredly they will not allow that the credit which may be 
given to the words of Sennacherib and his successors, when they 
sp^ of themselves, can be extended to their opinions about 
matte which even in their day related to distant ages. Thev 
will allow that E^rhaddon may have conquered, or re-conqueredi, 
:^pt, idthougU Herodotus knows nothing about it: but they will 
not allow that the date of Ismidagon can be fixed by citing first 
the words of Sennacherib, who tells us that he brought back from 
Babylon some in^os of gods which had been taken fi^m 
Tiglathmleser more than four centuries earlier, and secondly tho 
words m Tiglathpileser, who speaks of the rebuilding of a temple 
which, when taken down six^ty years before his own reign, bad 
** lasted 64.1 years from its foundation by Shamasvul, son of Ismi- 
dagoii.** 

AVa may add that not the least valuable portion of Mr. Budge'a 
volume is the vooabulary, which gives a grammatical analysis of 
every word in the text, with explanations of the geographical 
and my tholc^oel names ocourriiig m it. 


iMmm 0,4 ioiu«Bi» ion.* 

TN 4 Mie days of rtmalatlng Ufamiee peofda wMi most de n i m 
J- pnrBae eea aeeoie the perasal of tho MM MUiahei ani moil' 
ikabioiiabli worka. All that ia required to obtain aeoaii to ote 
the glorias of JBbdJpmaim is a Uttle roiethongR, some patteea, aa^ 
an outlay of twopaooi. Under these cinumsteiea an apdhmetlas 
preface to a book should oount fat a good daaL XT a dUanpouilad 
reader have not disbursed a guinea or a half In humim tho 
work, but has oompassed its perustl for twopence, he wul ohaiib- 
ably allow bimsolf to be disarmed by a very modeet apology. TW 
galUot and distinguished gentleman who gives to tne world in. 
twodmporing volumes the Story of a Sdaior'o JAfo pmtea hia 
gift with not only a modest apology, but with an aaiuranoe that 


discounts any disappointment which the purchaser with hia guinea^ 
or the hirer with his twopence, may sub^uently experience. In 
our opinion, formed after dili^t reading, the author poeseM e d 
excellent material for the making of one entertaining and instmo-- 
tive volumo. As the work now stands it is a difficult point for 
us, not being behind the scenes, to determbe whether ho io* 
indebted most to the Court dreuiar, to the Army and Navy 
Qasette, or to some wonderful diaxy of his own, for the abnndanoa 
of incongruous detail which goes to make the two volumes. 

Our author was horn in Inma on i ith June, 1821. He b silent 
08 to tho events of hb career up to the age of fifteen months^ 
when the future soldier made his first march. It was about that 
time apparently that the idea, destined to bear each fruitftil eon* 
se(iuenoe8 long after, of keeping a diary first suggested itaelf to hb 
mind. When eighteen months old he determined on oomiBig 
home, and ** embarked for England, the other passengeia being* 
&c. It would not have been in keeping with the plan of te 
work had a correct Ibt been omitted of those passengers who ao» 
companied the writer on his first voyage sixty yeara ago. On 
arriving in England our author aelectea Olifton aa hb plaoe of 
residence* Indeed ** the next year of my life was paiaea prinob 
pally at Olifton.” When four years and eleven months old be m** 
moved to Ooventiy, where he was duly initbtad into themyiteite 
of the triennial procession of Lady Godiva. Thb was " the cLiaf 
attraction ” of the place. The general to he x^udbtes for the 
honour of the army the notion that that pmibntly inqubitifo- 
nerson known as keeping Tom ” was a soldier, and fisu patb* 
feustion in tho tradition that he was in all prpImHlity a tailor* 
But we must take at a jump succeeding years, auring which pro* 
paratory schools were attended, and concerning whico many piouo 
minutiiB are recorded, and follow the writer to Sandnurst 
Military Oollegu. There b a spirited and amusing account of thio 
establishment as it was in those days. Times have altered, 
and the bullying and fagging then in vogue are, we oiO' 
glad to say, now unknown. The rough boy material remaina oC 
course what it was, and the boys who smoked whib others 
watched, and watched while others smuggled spirits into oollega^ 
who broke out of bounds, and got chevied ” by highly mom, 
but rather stout and short-winded, sergeants, are many of them 
fathers of boys who are boing ** cbevi^ ” with equal lU sucoesa 
to-day. We get, as we had a right to expect, a long Ibt of 
officers, professors, and others whom the author was piivueged to* 
see, know, or hear of. One professor of that day, M. Oambier, 
who hod taught French for fifty years, having begun hb dutba 
just before or after Waterloo, died not long ago. It must be • 
great trial to any man to hoar hb o^n tongue knocked into m 
thousand formless shapes by successive scholastic tides for a oon« 
socutive half-century. 

Oadet Ewart pnssra well out of Sandhurst,*and was spedsUy' oobk 
mended for skill in surveying, an accomplishment whiemheperfeeted 
later on when in the senior department, and winch was destiiied to 
bring him under very favourable notice in the Orimea. He then 
joined a regiment. Where else but In thb book may we hope to 
find a ** correct card” of regimental sports, some of which took 
place thirty years ngoP Not only thb, but the names of tb» 
winners, their rank, their corps, are reUgiously set forth witii aU 
circumstance. We know who won the long lumps and the high 
jumps, who tossed tho caber best; and beyond this, we are given 
the names of those athletes who might have won but did 
not Private Kiddie b handed down to the admiratlou of 
posterity in that he ** gainid a large cheese placed at the top of 
a greas^ pob.” Our author himself was less successful ou this 
occasion. ** A most irritating and obstinate donkey entoed 

iwhere**offioem 


occasion. ** A most irritating and obstinate donkey entered hf 
myself under tho name of * Lucy Long' ” for arace where ** o ffi oera 
rode ns jockeys, with ladies* bonnets on,'* preferred to goeKictly ia 
the oppoute airection to the goal; and the oonsequanoe was that 


the oppoute direction to the goal; and the oonsequanoe was that 
donkey ** Neddy Bray” and-donkey *<Jack Slowboy” oameia 
before "Lucy Long*—thte years ago. It b.however,wbea 
we arrive at reminiscences of war and dinners, that wa percoivo 
the full advantages of keeping a oompendbus diary. After a 
battle we get a gazette, with roll of killed and wounded; and, 
I that there may he no mbtake, a double, and sometimes a trebb. 


I * Tho Story of a Sotdiu^o lAftf or, Ptoee. ITor. a»d Jfteg* Sy 
Lbut^nsral Joan Alexander £wart, G.B., Aidfr 4 e<Camp to the Qnaeo 
from 1850 to 1873. a vole. London: Sampion Low & Co. i88z. 









Ther» It inievetting And Amuting setter In the dmpten 
trwtittg 'af thh OrimeA and of the ttrugele wbioh hat long been 
cid^ exdeUtw^ At dittincfe from air other Britith experiencea, 
^tUe; elating It iMmt strange that k the former campaign 
<^jktaln £wai^ (as then was) should hare been taken froin his 
imnieht to' occupy-so prominent a poution in the Quartermaster^ 
^Am^*s departoient as the sole officer charged with ■urrejing. 
Ijie pretence is made of giring a consecutire norratire of the war. 
imwhlch fkm fliat to lost, as a staff and then as a regimental field 


the author was nkfuUv engaged in rarioos capacities and 
ih aU most honourably distinguishea. lie describes well and clearly I 
the operations In which he had a personal share. What is especially 
plessing^—and eminently worthy of respectful commendation—is 
ahe nisnifest desire, shown throughout the book, to do full justice 
to the merits of others, even whan it is clear that the authors own 
<0ffoH8 had been 1 ^ no meana too well rewarded, poneral BwartV 
Orimaan notea roM more like the eumma^ of ah intelligent and 
^disinterested -spectator than the version of one who took a side in 
thif events |^atsd of. This, is, of course, the way to write history, 
nnd history is-ohly vslushle, hmauae only true, whan it is so written; I 
skil we hpre. thimore, to regret that, instead of loading his pages | 
matter having as little interest for the people of this planet 
siffkvthepuUioof themoon, the Qeneral has not written at greater 
l^th ^ those afikirs of war about which be is so well qualified 
tb pBjM judgment The author has a happy knack of showing up, 
withoat a tinge of malice or sarcasm, the characteristic qufuities 
•o^ some, of the more prominent Crimean leaders. A few touches 
here and, tbme give us considerable insight into the character of 
Oolih Oampb^, who was evidently a person not to he trifled 
Witb^ Sir George Brown—as fine a soldier in somo ways as ever 
fongh^^os nevertheless a man of marvellously cramped and 
siai^ow riews*. Nothing aroused the old General’s ire eo much 
when; an officer did not keep his hair and whiskers rigidly 
within .prescnbad limits. In Turlcey, says the author, wo were 
copj^fauitly ezpoB^ to all sorts of weather when working at the 
fortUkatums, and a beard would hare been a great comfort. Sir 
<k(nge Brown would not, however, even hear of a moustache, and 
ordered some of the ofiicers to clip their whiricers.” liOter still, 
when it was manifratly absurd to insist on men shaving, ** we were 
<«tiU'Ordersd to keep close shaved, and it was understood that Sir 
George Brown was furious at the suggestion to allow the infantry 
tnopetscbe! ^ It is difficult to have patience with auch paltry 
whims. Hikay years later than the Crimean time the Commonder-iu- 
Gkisf of one of our Indian Presidencies suddenly ordered his whole 
native and BriUsb, to remove their bear^ and, in ^te of 
rpmmpstranoee firom all quarters, insisted on his point. He then 
nmerred the matter home, and was informed that the paragraph in 
Che Queen’s Begulations relative to shaving did not apply to India} 
4 ui which every ope grew his beard again as iast as he could. As 
beards bad been long worn in India, it would have been only i 
attssibte and oonriderate on the part of the Chief to have referred 
beme In the first instance. 

^ A graceful anecdote is related of General Canrohert On their 
way'tn-lbe Crimea several French generals with a detachment of 
landed St Malta, and during the manoeuvres of some British 
ragiments undertaken at French i^uest, a desire was expressed to 
see the British formation for resisting cavaliy. {Squares were at 
sMwe fofmkdfSnd General Canrohert rode into one, w men making 
Iksy fop.hinato pass. As be did so he took off his cocked hat, 
saykg, with a bow, ** It is only by penmssion that a French officer 
«rer enters a British square.” At the first meeting of French 
and English in Turkey, and when there was, immense frater* 
niratioD—espeaiaUy among Highlanders and Zouaves—^tbe bottle 
wea a» never-fiiUkg rallying point for both parties; and over 
4 he bmtUe the eUieS' would repeat and repeat the one phrase 
whioh. conveyed the same meaning to each—IZ usms no bon» 
IThrovgh -variotts. mishaps, not reflecting much credit on the in- 
tCdfigonce of the home authorities, the author did not obtain all 
tto promotion he merited. He was shortly afterwards, however, 
salledrto India, where he took a prontfnent part in the fighting at 
Chkwnpore and Lucknow, and was severely wounded. The etory of 
dm awful mSUe in the SeCunder-Bsgh is vividly narrated. No 
oflieer eontrihuted more by valour and conduct to the successful 
feialte,.or more richly merited the Victoria Crosa 
' Ase^vds the Qenerara opinions on military matters, he enters 
sk. itroim and sensible plea for retention of die power to infliet 
0mpam pnnishment when an army is in the field hetere 
dte enemy. Heconriders, and every captain and aubalteni ia of 


gresx miywy ana ayipM^ 

soldkite,:l|iisy^ara^^ . ^ .. 

adTooatee. not a littte to loam tm umemd Ibo 

^'.bete nlaii^ that in 

five yiip^ightsoMe^ passed 

nsenro. It would tain, too much space toi foBowlm Argteent. 
The tbeoiy that a, good penrioa will stop much dessortida nitejiwten 
often debated. A great migority of those rihp desert Ate jkipg 
soldiers, to whom the distant pretpset of pension aerate » 
period of service offers but scant attraction,, The adfahteite. ^ 
having training schools for boys, os k the navy^ is insisted, ^ t 
Two hundred pages of roL iL, which tall nt what eomte^fy setts 
the gallant veteran is a welcome guest, where he has. dked,and 
whom he met at dinner, what was sidd or aung after dinner, end 
what very pretty women he has been fortonate enongh to .come 
across at every stage of hfe varied career, might perbaMhavtibeen 
compressed with advents^ We expected a detailed dteoilpllon 
of Paris, through whioh me author pAssed; but he excuses mm- 
self from giving it on the ground that ** the Fsenoh capital Is 
now prohably the best-known place in the world. ” 


LIFE OP LORD CLYDE,* e 

I jlBOM Yimiero, a battle fought in x8o8, to a peecdhl rsriew 
' of twenty thousand Volunteers on the Brigaton Downs hi 
1862, is no small portion of one life. It is no exaggeration to 


service. He was present at the batue of Barrosa, and ^was 
wounded*at San Sebastian; he had a touch of Walchoren fever; 
he joined his regiment at the olose of the war with Arnica in 
1814; he was stationed for seven dull years in the West udies; 
he served under Sir Hugh Gough in the expedition to Ohka in 
1842 and commanded atOhusan; l;e was present at the Moody 
but indecisive battle of Ohilianwalla and at the crowning victory 
of Qoojerat in the Sikh war of 1849; how he commended tlie 
Highland Brigade in the Orimea, and how, when chosen os the 
general equal to the task of putting down the Indian Mntky, he 
relieved Lucknow and restored order in Oudh and the Doan of 
Hindustan, can scarcely bo forgotten by a generatfen which has 
learnt to look on the PenioBulnr war os hardly betongjng 
to modem history. It was essentially right that the Mography 
of Buch a soldier should be written, aud few ohjeotionB can 
be brought against the manner in which General Bhadwell has 
discharged hu task. Himself a soldier of eonsiderable experience, 
he has been on Sir Colin Campbell’s staff in China, the Punjab, 
and the Orimea; he has been furnished with ample materials in 
the shape of letters, memoranda, and the recollMtions of many 
personal friends and subordinates of the late Commander-in-Chief; 
and the result is a biography which, if it has too much in 


peculiar characteristics to which OampbeU owed his proferaional 
success and bis well-earned honours. We may odd that the style 
is simple and transparent; we have hardly detected a positive 
error in any statement of facts or in dates; every engagement of 
importance is illustrated by a plan, enahlitig non-milita^ readers 
to grasp the leadiug points of attook and defence; the nem^ 
rank, honours, and highest positionB attained by sevmal of Ookr 


Shadweli does not invite ui to discuss involved questioiks of 
Anglo-Indian administration, it is simply because the ealgMt of 
these two volumes was a genuine soldier and little elee. 
Discipline and duty were the watchwords of his whole Ufe. Lip 
directly the biographer has done a publfo service by showing'to a 
generation not dirinclined to resent whMesome control ead autho¬ 
rity, that obedience in the lower ranks of the army is an in¬ 
dispensable qualification for ulterior high commend. .General 
Shadwell effeetiveiy dispoees of all idle stories as to Compbril’s 
birth and parentage. His grandfather possessed a imaa catate in 


grandfather possessed 


aamallaatate in 


at the High School at Glasgow and elsewhere, and was in- 
tiCdnoed to-the Dtfice of York by his maternal uncle,'' Colonel 

* • M ■ «, « __ __. 


3^ not meeisity, of permitting offioem toelfectexebM 
nteahttriunent of «x-eompany dapdte is advocated. , ^ 
MOVtoe system is considered te bea^grievoue mietalie. 


and to the CBanynees” of the uncle aforesaid, vriio saw that 
Oamphell would sound better at mess than MacUver* These is 
not me least reason to suppose that the straightforwaid, man^, 
young lieutenant was at oH ashamed of his fetherb name and 
trade. We shall leave the various expeditions, steges, and battles 
of which these two volumes are mainly me& up wittewt 
any attempt at analyale or abbreviation. We may rtenark, 
however, that nearly the whole of the second volume'bean rnueh 
higher claim to be termed a genuine histoiy of the Indian Mutiny 
than a recent publication of the sort intonoed to complate Sir John > 
Kaveb unfiniahed wmk. We have here no sham hasoea and no | 


much 10 i 


bw, W, are regiments ever to bO kept up to 























nMu;wl^ 9^ d«vote" themselves Iwart and soul to the 
arwjlgeii^r df limtaek life. When ronsed to anger his remonstranoes 
piinodt idote of the forcible eacplctives of one of Goring’s 
tFoppd* tb^ of the pious ejactdations of one of Haveloch’s saints. 
So^Jbu his best ftiends on such oocasions thought it desirable to 
hebp At,a f^pectfiil distance; or were glad to shift on others the 
iih|siM dhfy of bearding the old General in hie den; and yet 
tU^l^n wUi and this rugged demeanour were compatihio with 
the •trioteit sense of ol^dience to high civil authority; aud 
with that tenderness and chivalrous deference to the female sex 
whi^ tt is the fimhion to charocterizo as belonging exclusively 
to the 4ild school. Like most successful commanders. Campbell 
had attentively studied the feelings and wishes of the pnvate 
BoldUry and was familiar with the humblest regimental duties. 
It is impossible to doubt that he was devoted to his pro¬ 
fession; and yet we «re startled to find in his journal and 
letters repeated evidence of a desire for a quiet life. Once he 
applied for a civil appointment at Sierra Leone. Again and ogain 
his epirit ^^is hrokeu by disappointment.” To him ** success or 
misoatriage in the struggle of professional life have become empty 
sounds ** j he is getting too old for ** the amusomunts and conver- 
sation or youths ” at mess; he wants to get home from India; 
** awBj feom the details of military command, of which I have 
become very tired; and with which; when neglected by those under 
mO; 1 find I have no longer the temper or patience to boar as I 
ought”; and much more to the same effect showing that mere 
auction had no place in his creed. There wo^, we fmly believe, 
no humbug in tnese jottings of hU diaiy. Well-regulated and. 
frugal he managed to live on his pay and allowances; he never 
but once in his life put bis name to a hill; extravagance at moss 
he always discouraged by example and precept *, and, when higher 
emoluments and a pension of 2,000/. a year might have tempted 
him to enjoyment and display, hie greatest pleasuro was to provide 
for his 'surviving sister and to make substantial presents to rela¬ 
tives and friends. 

It is tolerably clear from -his experiences in the Crimea that, at 
one time, he was for some reason not very favourably viewed in 
high quivers. It is still a subject for discussion in military circles 
whether he was not unjustly superseded by the nomination of Sir 
William Codrington to the chief command. But, in any case, an 
ofier to a generad of his capacity and services in the height of the 
campaign, that he should leave the post of power and danger and 
^e the command of Malta, can only be characterized as a studied 
insult. No wonder that, after this ofier and bis supersessiun, ho 
was only persuaded to return to his i>08t by a few gracious words 
from the Queen and the Priuce Consort. We wish General 
Sbadwell had given us one 01 two more sayings like the reply to 
her Majesty ” that he would serve under a corporal, if she wished 
it.” It is evident; as Friar Tuck said to the Black Knight after 
their carouse, that all men have their enemies; for no one not 
wishing to injnre Campbell could have misrepresented his 
acquirements to Lord Palmerston, who broke out at a diunor- 
purty, on hearing him address a foreigner correctly, Why, Sir 
Cfolm, they told me you could not speak French.” It may be 
remembered that, in the beginning of the war, much stress had 
bean laid by Lord Baglan’s friends on his high-bred manners 
and his al^ity to converse with St. Arnaud and Caurobert in 
their own tongue. Possibly it may have been thought un¬ 
likely a raw Highland lad, sent into the army at sixteen, 
could ^ow anything of any tongue but broad Scotch, or 
Lord Palmerston may have been purposely deceived. But the 
very laverse was the truth. Campbell spoke French fluently aud 
witk a good accent General Vinoy became one of bis fast 
friends. He saw mdbb of General Della Marmora, and made 
some progress in Italian. Spanish, from early opportunity in the 
PeniBSttln, he could both read and talk, and he had acquire some 
knowledge of German besides. It is interesting, too, to find that 
a aoidier, Ived almost entirely in the mess-room imd the barrack, 
could time after the second Sikh war to write to a clerical 
friend about the Hydaspes and Alexander the Great, his pas¬ 
sage of the river and the defeat of Porus. It must ho satis- 
faetoiey to antiquarians to know that Sir Colin thought he had 
pesitiVBly identified a large island which deceived the Macedonian 
uito he had reached the left bank of the Indus, and 

that Jbatglish soldiers crossed the river on mtumckB or inflated 
skints crossed it as Greeks had two thousand years before. A 
biooBapher might be pardoned for making some capital out of this 
lai^lnKt; and, like Macaulay on Warren Haaungs, who after 
NunkooiM's trial; calmly wrote to Dr. Johnson about Jones's 
Perriaa grammar aqd the history and traditions of India, we might 
wonder how a tough old general of division should thiok of Porus 
and Alsxander, when he had recently been pursuing Dost Mahomed 
and the A%baas In headloDg rout to the entrance of the Khyber 
Ebis.'' 

It it not altogether loiprising that, in spite of his ingrained habits 
of dhedfenee and disciplme, a determined soldier should find him- 
tslf now and In opposition to^the civil authority. This 
aetaaliy hiapp^lj^ to Campbell; first with Lord Dalhouaie and 


wHit' tilUHIiOOtl aathoritv at Pedmihtl^iodwtift'iiioBQiitd'Cif 
ministration at Imhort, Oamphell, wh6 emiiniaiid^ ht Bufeown 
unfortunately allowed Ids pen to eritidaa iha of 

these ezp^tions firom a political point of viefiw Hu ho 
himself to the amount or soppUes or number 6f foioeo ungnli HiU 
storm passes and reach rebellions villages, or to qusstioUi of nnU 
strate^; neither the Boerd nor the Govemor-Qenerel woidd fiaiVh 
said a word. But he ought to have lememhersd that the poliey or 
impoli^ of a particuler expedition is a question entirdy fer thie 
Governor-General inOoundt, in oomnunication with his olvil aidl 


as a member of the Snpteme Council and not ee ilaU or uw 
army. General Sbadwell does not quote the Ml text of Iiord 
Dolnoudeb celebiated letter, pointing out the vital -^tinetlois 
between a politioal necessity and a strategio movement. But 
there is no doubt of the soandness of the rule under whlQii tha 
civil department decides on the necesdty for an expedition and the 
military department states the number of troops essential foV ita 
success. That Colin Campbell overstepped the limit of Ida 
authority, those who have read the whole correspondence cea 
have no doubt. Indeed, his own letter to Sir Charles Najto,) wha 
under the strained relations between himself and the Governor* 
General was not the most judicious of referees, concedes virtually 
tho whole point at issue. It is not for the Hoim Guards, or 
for any commander of division anywhere, to write ahont tha 
I “cruel injustice” of a punitive expedition against mauraudere 
I which has been determined on Iw a Minister of State or aViceroyr 
It is satisfactory to note that Lord Dalhoosie, in a enhsequenl 
despatch, recorded his high sense of Campbell's “ability andi 
sterling soldierly qualities ”; and doubtless tiw warning had not 
lost its effect when, six yean afterwards, the highest dvil and 
military authorities advocated diometrioally opposHo views. Tha 
garrison of Lucknow, it will be remembered, was soocouxed Ity 
Outram and Havelock in September 1857, and finally was hrouglm 
off ill safety by Campbell in the November following. The reoo» 
very of the city, before which Outram stood at Day for four 
months, was reserved for operations on a ngantie scale in Molds 
1858. Campbell, after driving out the rebels from Dilkooshar and 
the IGiiser Bagh, wanted to reorganize the whole province of 
Oudh and to let Rohilcund done for the next four or five months^ 
Lord Canning, with sound poHtied instinct, saw dearly that ixs 
Oudh, which had only been annexed some fifteen months hefoxa 
the Mutiny, a Httle more or less of anarchy was comparatively nn^ 
important, while to leave Rohilcund unassdled would be fetal ta 
our name and supremacy in all Upper India. Rohilcund had beaa 
under our poaceiul sway for more than fifty years. It eontained 
a largo portion of well-affected Hindus who looked to us for earlr 
countenauce and support. In Oudh, Tdookdars and soldiers hta 
been all along against us. Then, too, Bareilly, the capitd of Rolul* 
cund, had been the scene of shameful outrages, and Englishmea 
had been put to death on a mock trid before a native ex-judge^ 
who at that very time was drawing his pension from the looal 
treasury. For ten months after this txtigeay tho rebels had held 
undisturbed possession of this garden of Upper India. We are quite- 
positive that Lord Canning's opinion of the ill effects of delay iis 
the Rohilla quarter was shared by every administrator of ex* 
porionco and by the whole Anglo-Indian commuoity. It le 
creditable to Campbell that he carried out a policy not hia own in 
a loyd spirit, and though hia biographer makes a faint attempt io> 
prove him right, from the trouble ej^erienced in dispersing rebele 
in the Doab, in Goruckpore, in Behor, and in Oudh itssu, l^ord 
Canning here acted just os Wellesley or Dolhousio would have- 
done in his place. Success is the true test, and the xesult 
liord Canning’s views, as carried out by Campbell and his able 
lieiitonants over a very wide field, was tho complete paoificatima 
of the Bengal President^ by the begmning of 1859, or in ten monthe 
after the recapture of Lucknow. 

To a subsequent and a more serious emergency Oamphell waa 
fully equal. Tho English soldiers, who had just quwd one 
mutiny, were very nearly getting up another of their own. Wheis 
the Government of India was transferred from the East Indha 
Company to the Crown, the soldiers of the former conceived them* 
selves entitled to churn a free discharge or a bounty on re-enlist* 
ment. Here was a plain question not confused with politios, and 
Campbell, who thought the 'claim just, recommended concession- 
ilia opinion was overruled, but ultimatMy, and in a great measora* 
owing to bis tact, judicious management, and the publication df 
a General Order to the troops, tha incipient rebellion was quxoldy 
put down. But seven thousand men chose to take their dkohaig^ 
and we well remember how the mere prospect of a “ white mutiny” 
sent a chill to the hearts of administfators whose calm trust in our 

S eal supremacy had not been shaken by the loss of Delhi or 
e Masucre of Cawnpoxe. “ One false step,” xemarks GfenesM 
well, might have produced fearful oon^ueneas; but hero- 
Oamphell, with his strict notions of obedience and jostio^ was tho 
very man for the crisis. > Anywant of firmness or any failure of 
qrmpathy on the part of the Head of the army might have dio- 
Bolved that febrio which revolted Sepoys had only been able to 
shake. 

The Diographer does not attempt to fix the exact place whiok 
Campbell will eventually occupy In the roll of successful general^ 

I but we may just Indicate a few traits to guide othexa to O 





















■MM wko^tsn stMtegifto by 
pftignt toxt-bo^ in tbe iv of SKiif fit 
9fw profettional dottil; bit JngbntsU tfid hit 
&A]M to the bigbMt point of tfflcSaot^: bt itttna« 

Uotliont with ooniumintte flkUl, tad wbtn4itbaa 
bodiM of troops frcpn different qnarteit to conveiige on a given 
pointi notUi^ was left to unoertainty or chance. Diviaioiia were not 
alloim to letnain inactive, to wait on each other helplessly, or to 
arrive just a day too late. Though he was nblmained Old 
Xhabarddr*^ (take core), from his lefoetance to move until eveiy- 
tbing was matured, there was no want of dash or sjnrit when once 
the moment fior decisive action arrived. His viotories over a foe 
flasM idth auccesses and plunder were attended with veiy 
moderate loss on our aide, and it is wholly impossible to conceive 
Odin Oampbell ever getting himself, or allowing his subordinates 
to get, into such humiliating end awkward positions as Maiwand 
or M^uha. lo generalship we should, of course, place him 
Ar above Lord Lake or Lord Gough, who, like the Ajax 
of Homer, were mere fighting captains. For politics Oolin 
Osmphell, as we have said, Imd no turn whatever. In all 
bis despatches and private letters to Lord Canning and others 
there is little to show that anything hut the army and its 
wdfare ever occupied his thoughts. Improved administration, the 
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ptfoci^ wiiogKNdtly strangthenad both fhi 
power of tha fikeneb monarohj. Tbese hoivovir vge bMdttta 
wbkib ^not muob atfhot Hr. Bent^ gsoona tfoatmottfcofltie Sabo 
ject His style is genonlly pleasimt arid cw» Bioegh 
bear minute critiGism. " Ibid nuM of bad»im svHeli tvoa hsel- 
dent on tbe fkll of tbe Boman Bmpite’^is alvkwerd* "The 
Crusades played the pait of Mount Axerdt, fiom wkleh ill the 
contents or this ark poured forth its txeasnrss to ms ui sltsle the 
crushed but purified minds of men,'* is barely intdi^hl*.* ** Tbi 
Genoese were conWt to be tossed to and foo as an apple of dlseord 
between the contending armies of Europe, by way of to 

tbeir more extended of action," is nOt much better; umT " a 
tidy little force" is slangy. As Giovanni Battista Verrina pte^ 
sumably addieesed his fkllow-oonspiratora in Italian, we shaU not 
hold him re^nsiUe for the language Mr. Bent has pat into his 
mouth t—" u we make ourselves the vile instrument of Franoe, we \ 
shall act like theB'Oria are doing now with Spain." "Shake- / 
speare's merchant of Genoa, the unfortunate Antonio,” is of > 
course a mere slip; but it is odd that the writer riioold 
go on to speak of Antonio's losing "his ship, the Armi^ 
as if Argony was the name of an individual vessel. He 
must have forgotten Shylock's enomerattnn of Antonio's ven¬ 
tures:—"He hath an argosy bound to Tri[|olis, another to the 
Indies; I understand moreover upon the Kialto, he hath a third 
at Mexico, a fourth for England.” We do not wish to pick out 
more instances for verbal criticism; hut we cannot forbear toproteit 
against giving in to the odious practice, the offspring of afib^tion 
and laziness, of using French words where English ones would do 
as well. We admit that there are passages in Mr. Bent's work 
where the use of a French word can be justified or excused—where It 
expresses an idea which could not he so well conveyed in English { 
but hmux arUf iobriqu/etf and eorthge could all have found English 
equivalents; nor ran we boo any excuse for tbe employment of 
amour jwojpro and par parentMte within a single paragraph. 

" BecherchS viands ’’ is only permissible to a reporter at a muni¬ 
cipal banquet; and emploj/S should be loft to too assistants in a 
drapoiy establishment. Mr. Bent's own pages will supply us with 
an appropriate rebuke, out of the mouth of a British Mmiral. As 
the story is characteristic, we quote it entire, premising that the 
date is 1814, after the Genoe*)e had risen against the French gar¬ 
rison, and had admitted Lord William Bentmck 

On the 3oth of April, the British fleet, under Vice-Admiral Pellew, 
enteied the port, and a commissary of manoes, Giustiniani by name, pre- 
senteil bitnself to him. and thinking he was Admiral Ucntinck, addiCMed 
him in courteous French. Forthwith Pellow indignantly responded in 
IrAllan. *'Who are you? Are jou another of those French*devils?" 

** No,” replied Giustiniani; ** 1 am a Genoese noble.** ” Then.** answered 
the British lion, ** if you aro Italian, why the devil don’t yon apeak your 
own langaago?** 

From this specimen it may he supposed that Mr. Dent's book is 
not dull.' His method of opening hm history errs indeed oa the 
side of the sensational. It is about time that beginnings such as 
this should bo left to the historical novelists, who have the copy¬ 
right of them:— 

Kaily in the fourteenth centuiy a ship tailed post the city of Genoa on 
bci way to Franca; on board was an uldorly merchant ocuompunied by two 
young boja. 
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Lord Sandhnrst, who afterwards filled the same post, would at 
such a time have been ready with copious minutes on finance, 
Bettiaments, eommunications, public works, amnesties, the punisb- 
metitof rank tzaiton, the forgiveness of misguided Talookdars, 
and the nwards fqr unshaken fi^driity. But this is said in no dis- 
paiagement of a brave, straightforward, and conscientious soldier. 
We should be inclined to tell young liontenants studying their 


profeosion, that they can learn much about discipline in the barrack 
and fighting in the field from Oolin CampbeU's writings; from his 
excellMt account of Olulianwalla, from his recommendation to fire 
while advancing in line, from his aleopleas vigilance in the Crimea, 
from his management of large masses of soldiers in his last Indian 
campaign. For such services a peerage and a penrion, the thanks 
of FarJiameiit and tbe approbation of his Sovereign, were rewards 
not too great. But there is a more valued lesson to be learned 
Aom his character. Bough and rugged in some of its features, it 
was never sullied by equivocation, self-seeking, or rancour. And 
if Oampbell lacked the eagle glance which took in the Mahratta 
positiona and stormed them at Assaje and Argaum, it is not too 
much to say that his whole career was ennobled by a simple, fear¬ 
less, and conscientious discharge of duty to the State and the 
Sovereign which could hardly have been surpassed by Arthur 
WcUealey himself. 


BENT’S GENOA.* 

M b. bent, already known oe tbe author of a work on the 
little Republic of San Marino—of which State he has 
iho honour to be a citizen—has now turned to tbe history of an¬ 
other and a more important Italian Republic—that of Genoa. It is 
a sufficiently stirring and eventful history, comprising os it does 
the struggles of the young commonwealth against Northman and 
Saracen; its fierce strife with and triumph over the sister Bo- 

K hlio of Pisa, which was to Genoa what Carthage was to Borne; 

equally fierce, but in the long run disastrous, contest with 
Che nsing power of Venice; the strumlee of Guelfs and Ghibelius, 
of Adorn and EVegosi, Doria and F^bi; and, in its declining 
days, the agony of that terrible Austrian and English siege, 
the horrors of which have been so powerfully described by 
Dr. Arnold. At the beginning Mr. Bent gives a list of the 
authorities whom he has consulted, ranging from the early 
annalists in Muratori to modern writers such %8 Sisroondi, 
Vinoens, and Oeleeia. lie has not however relied solely on tbe 
labours of otlran, but has himself consulted manuscripts " in 
archives not generally open to foreignen ”; so that his work 
claims the positioD of a histozy written at first hand. It is 
no blame to Mr. Bent that be should be more at home with 
Italian authorities than with English ones; still we are surnrised 
to find him unbesitatiogly citmg the authority of the forged 
Ingulf. That Vincens, writing in 1842, should believe in 
"Ingolphe"—whom, by ^e way,lie seems only to have known at 
eeeondhaodfroman eighteenth-centu^ book on TAo^ Origin of 
CMnmeres—was perfectly excusable; but Mr. Bent might be ex¬ 
pected to know tnat hietorical scholars aro now agreed that the 


CbmmerM—was perfectly excusable; but Mr. Bent might be ex¬ 
pected to know that hietorical aobolars aro now agreed that the 
niatoiy which bears Ingulfs name is a fabrication of later date. 

IVhM Ingulf tells us ” about the Genoese chip which took him 
firom Joppa to Brindisi is some evidence that Genoese ships might 
bo found at Joppa at the date of the fabrication, whether that be 
tkatbviteenth or the fouiteentb centuzy, but proves nothing as to the 
•Cato of things thirty-five yeozo betoie the First OrusMe. Nor 
does Mr. Bent's knowledge of French history appear to be deep, 
at ioast if we may judge from his speaking of ** the saintly Louis 
of Franco, more fitted for a convent than a throne.” ^ Louis IX. 
woo a ^os man—which soma people seem to think is the same 
Ibhig •• being a f ool—but he was also, as all who have 

Ommt Horn iko HrpMio Bote and Fell, By J. Theodors Boot, B.A., 
Oxen., jluinor of ** A Freak of Freedom s or, the Kepubllo of & Marliio.*' 
With SlghtSM Ulttstmtlone. Lmidoa t C. Kegan Paul & Co. z88i. 


passes to " Genoa at the Crusades "—that is to say, from 1096 to 
1291—after which he opens the third chapter by a^ng " Aro we 
to dive into heathen mythology for the origin of the town of 
Genoa P ” and from Fetrarcb, Doria, and the Orusadors wa find 
ourselves required to take a leap hack to " Janus, the groat-grand¬ 
son of Noah," and Janus the heathen god, whose double-headed 
semblance at this day adorns the gos-lam^ of the city; to the 
Viking Hasting, and his raid upon Liguria; and to " tbe Saracenic 
scourge ” of the tenth century," similar in devastation, and eating 
up all that the Normans had left." We prefer that historians 
should stick to the old plan of bemnning at tue be^nning.or at any 
rate in cases where, as ui that of Genoa, the beginoiog is lost in tim 
haze of tradition, at some definite point chosen on intdiUgihle 


other hand, if it has the faults, it has also the merits, of tbe class 
to which it belongs, and it gives a good general idea of the part 
played by Genoa in the history of Itmy and of the world. 

In (he Crusades, with which Mr. Dent opens bis narrative, the pert 
taken by the Genoese was especially that of carriers, whidber of 
troops or provisions. Not hut that they fought a good deal t00| 
and in the First Crusade they even produced one hwo of zooifmoe, 
Guglielmo Embriaeo, the duoe ligure who is immorhdisad by his. 
appearance in Tasso's poem. True, howevef. to the .practical 
character of the Genoese, even in poetry Embriaeo is a 
soldier:— 

Infra i piii iadustrl ingsgni 
Ns* meecanicl ordigni. nom senss piitU 

In Tasso, too, may be road of the chief tiiumph of Embrisoob 
enginacriog skill, as described hjr early Genoese hlstorians-thui 
wooden tower on wheels, with its hatteriog-ram and movable | 
bridge, made for tbe assault of Jerusalem. Appropriatety enough, I 
the fame of tbe Embriaeo family wm afterwards roecgnlflBdlty ^ 
their being allowed to rotehi their private tower in Gmum wlmn 
all others were lowered order of the eomnianef JBeeidCi gftriug 
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tt aoepiml ^ Hi toM hr, 1^* dmeM hi the. . 

I Mr. jAm niyfam ttiiM e^iiddb irf matefikl lift^ j 
wlii^TS ;OqbimcM with G^nmi hgr 
^ % 0 t ;tlMit mid ^ th9 ohild-MBiiei naimd to thot dtgr to 
daioiiiA mik^oiii, itod thorn'jmdually dltpenod. Ho good on 
to m$. Ihit aomt of thodo ^udnn emharked at Mandubdi and 
lomam that too OhiisUana In Paleatoid ware **not over wdl 
•plodaod to JMOOlvo 10 jiiYonllo a succour.'’ There is howeyer a 
stQij.|fltoo hr Alhorio of Trois*PoatameS|httt not here mentionedf 
thal.mt|toMinN|iUos merohauts whcfundertook the transport of 
toe toWto* oiipQoed of them to Saracen slaye-merchants—on 
Inihmv to|ond anjrthing oyer laid to the charge of the Genoese, 
thoiiga.thmid an unpleaaa&t tale of carUdn Genoese searcaptains 
who wonld^hafo ahandoned some pennileas Ohriatiaa refugees had 
jQpt toe tondalrolaxd of Alexandria stepped in to pay thepassage- 
Aonsy. . 

^ The jatoMst of Genoese history begins with the great struggle 
mtween Genoa and Pisa, which was symbolised in the marble 
ifflim set up in the hall of toe Bank of St* ^eorge, and in the 
deyuM stiuimed pnce on the seal of the commune, and now upon 
the coyer of Mr. Bent's book—the griflin of Genoa trampling upon 
toe eagle of the Empire and tbe fox of Pisa. Below was the 
b 'bosstful legend, still to be road in the hall of the Bank, though 
^ the marble flgiues are gone:-— 

Of>'phna nt has angit, 

Bic nostCB Janua firangit 

The next great rivelry was with Venice, and at one time it seemed 
ns if the ^ffin was on the point of adding the winged lion of St. 
Mark to his conaueata. Thanks to Byron, all English readers 
know toe famous toreat rof the victorious Boris that he and his 
countrymen would bridle the reinless bronze horses on the Piazza 
of St* Mark—toe threat which Byron conceived to be fulfiUodby 
the Austrian domination— 

Bat ia not Dorla'a manaoe come to pan ? 

Are th^ not bridled f 

As ftr as he and Genoa were concerned, Boris had hotter 
have left his splendid boast unuttered. Not a year later four 
thousand Genoese soldiers stood, prisoners, naked, and loaded 
with dudns, exposed to the mockery of the Venetians on the 
Piazza of St. Hark. The account of this atruggle between Genoa 
And Venice is one of the moat vivid and intorestbg bits of the 
book. The Fiescbi Conspiracy of 1547 affords another exciting 
chapter; and the famous siege of i8cx> is told in all its ghastly 
^tail ^ but Mr. Dent confines himself to description, and does not 
discuss toe moral question raised by Br. Arnold, who made use of 
tbe hlochado of Genoa to illustrate his views as to amendments 
required in tbe law of nations. Neither does Mr. Bent pass any 
express condemnation upon the subsequent handing over of Genoa 
to the King of Sardinia, a point on which Mr. Hunt, in his school 
history, ia aa eloquently indicant as his limits will allow. With 
cur preaent author the humiliation of the Bogo of Genoa is com¬ 
pensated by the fact that his homage was paid to the dynasty which 
was "the hoi>e of tbe Italian future, to whom Genoa was to 
• become the chief corner-stone.” 

Before parting company with Mr. Bent, we should observe that 
he gim the letter recently discovered, addressed by Manueli 
Fiesdii, notary to the Pope at Avignon, to Edward III. of 
England, asserting that Edward II. hod escaped from Berkelv 
Oastle, where he waa supposed to have been murdered, and had, 
after various wanderings, died a hermit in the diocese of Pavia. 
The detaile have a suspicious look, more especially the incident of 
another man'i heart having been presented to Queen Isabel as 
that of her husband, which^xccalls the ballad of Gayferos and the 
legend ci Oeoovidve of Brabant, though there a dog's heart or 
tongue is made to do duty as tbe auhstitote. But, whatever wo 
may think of the story, the fact of auch a letter having been 
written at all ia highly carious. 

For purposes of remrence the hook would be much improved if 
it had an index, and if the years were entered in the margin. 
We must say a word as to the woodcuts, which are much above 
the averege. That of the Gateway in the Piazza di S. Mattoo ” 

4 is remarkable for the solidity and vigour with which the carvings 
^ are rq^resented. Good also is the cut at p. 408 from the 

PVeeoo by IHerino del Va^a in the B’Oria Palace, representing 
the Triumph of Soipio,” which ought, one would think, to have 
been placed earlier, at p. 376, where Andrea Boris's employment 
of this patoter is sj^ken of. But the " Facade of the Cathedral,” 
which forms toe frontispiece, looks out of ^rspeetive, as if it had 
been taken from a bod photograph. The interest of the monument 
to WilUam Acton in tbe Church of the Knights Hospitallers 
would have been much heightened if Mr. Dent had deciphered the 
inscription'tor us. He does give a version in English, but does 
not liito us to make out the abbreviated Latin shown in the draw¬ 
ing. On the whole the cuts are worth looking at, which is 
by no msims always the caee in English illustrated books. 


TWO BLACK LBTTEB BEPBINT8.* 

rpHESBiwo booke^ though alike in reproduring works printed 
JL. in a Gbthio letter, wito' more or less minuteness of care in 
Aatail, ore M quite equal in toe degrse in which they appeal to 

^ Written in Latin Verse 

by Thesaee Keoiieffas, and Kngb'ihsd by Bamabe Googe. Edited by 
by U,Xi, HepAnUdoa t Satehto A Co. x88o. 

Tbe Jtois of tov A/toa’a With an Intiodootion by William Blades. 
LradoBi BOIoABteelu 188s. 
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liook,witom ftampadparohuisDtooveri tevayil qii^ MM of« 
Idnd of auhliiie blotting paper, luther too dmltsw^toow intoM 
to sitit our iaate, but adAzable in tAxture and maigub and itatoo* 
simile of toe quaint tynrn of toe sohoolmaetefrprintsr, wboevee ho 
was, who ushwed the £oeh qf SL AXbtaCi originally into bsiqg. 
The differenoe elaboratenass is not improper, tor an inouDabob 
deserves greater splendour of apparel toan a mere aixteento-eantaij 
book, and Mr. Hope’s volnme nai outward graoee quite sufficient to 
make it a desirable possession. 

Both hooks have, plenty of interest, independent of torir mere 
Inhliosraphio attvactione, which are conmaerahle. The IMA 
^ngdoiM exiete in hut one perfect copy, which the Cambridge 
Library possesses, and in two imperfect ones, which belong to too 
Bodleian and to a private olleetor *, hut its unidty ie no meaoe 
its only or its chief charm. It was toe work of an indostiioaa 
poet and man of letters who holds an honourablo place amoM the 
group of students who took up the tradition of Sutzey and Wya^ 
and bonded it on to tooir greater successors in the later yearn 
of Elizabeth. We cannot agree with Mr. Hope that, " of toe 
minor poets of Queen Elizal^th's reign,'there is ecareely one of 
whom BO little is known.” On the contra, Mr. Arher, to whose 
excellent edition of Googe's minor poems Mr. Hope himMlf xeftos, 
was able to collect a good deal of information about the love 
affairs and the business affairs of their author. He was a "servant” 
of Burleigh's, by whom he was charged with missions in IreUnd 
and elsewhere, was supported iu his wooing of a fidr damsel of 
Kent, and otherwise countenanced. Burleigh's leaning to the 
Puritan side may or m^ not account for Googe having selected 
the Popish Kingdonw of Naogeorgua, or Kirchmeyer, to tranriate, 
the work being a bitter attack on Bomanism. He chose tor the 


the Popish Kingdoms of Naogeorgua, or Kirch 
the work being a bitter attack on Bomanism. He chose tor the 
purpose the favourite metre of the time, the long, swinging, four¬ 
teen-syllable verse, which, with unpardonable slovenliness, some 
English writers call Alexandrine. It seems to escape toeee per¬ 
sons that an Alexandrine is not any line longer than ten syUaues, 
but the definite metre of a definite poem, the twelfth^ntuxy 
Roman iFMirandref and that it would be just ae pardonal^ to 
call tbe metro of Don Juan a Spenserian stanza as to call the 
fourteen-syllable verse Alexandrine. However this maybe,the 
metre was, os we have said, a favourite one with the time. It 
was sometimes printed both then and since in eights and sizes, 
instead of the continuous fourteen-syllable stretch, and it has the 
cap^ities of being doggrel which this subdivision suggests. But 
at its best it is a metre of considerable merit, and, os used by 
Gooffe here when he is at his best, by Warner in Albimfs Englanif 
and by others, it approved itself even before Ohapman raised it 
to its highest possible terms. There is romarkaDle vigour and 
art, for iostance, in the verses which describe the power of the 
Moss in the Third Book. Borne thirty or forty Unes all begin 
with toe word “ Mass” 

Masse doth rellcuo the bnrdned minde, and sinnea defooeth qaight. 
Masse plcaseth him that guides the skies, and glues tbe hesnsns bright. 
Marne pluckes tbe sinfull soules from out the rurgatorle fire. 

Masse comfurteth th’ afilictod sort and mokes them to aspire. 

So it goes on, with not a little dignity, tor oavend lines, but 
gradually the tone lowers:— 

Masse gets a man a pleasant wife, and gettes the mayde hir mate, 
Ma8i« Eelpes tbe Captainu in the liolde and furtbereth debate. 

And at the lost it drops into the regular polemical satire of the 
lioformers:— 

Masse useth many slouthfull knaues and lubbers for to fbedo, 

Masse brings in dayly gaiuc, as doth tlio Sowters arte at needs. 

An undignified comparison certainly, but it stops a good deal 
short of the blasphemous ribaldry too common in similar contexts. 
Still better is a passage in reference to Our Lady:— 

Slice plcascth God, end with hir childe, in arroes continually 
Bclightutli him, and what she askes, he neuer doth deny. 

Shoo is the Quccne of heauen briglit, and with a beck oen do 
WhatsoQuer shce dolcrmindo is, and nines hirsclfe unto. 

Shce is the happier starro on seas, and port of perfite rest, 

And surest aneour for to stay the ship in seas opprest. 

Bhce is the ligfit of all tbe world, and mother here of grace. 

That doth of God forgiuenesse pet, and doth our sinuos deface. 

Shec keepeth those that worship hir iu licart continually, 

Trom luindes of cuery wicked sprite, and deuils tyranny, 

And with hir gowne slice couers Kings, and Popes, and people all, 

From wrath of God, and vengeance duo, that on their he^ would fall. 
The gate of heauen eke is shec, aud euerlasUng life. 

The onely life of all the worlde, and ende of aU our atrlfe. 

Shoe is the hope of euery man, and chiefe defendrease heere, 

Shoe shewes us Jesus Christ, when as before hir wo appeere. 

Slice also in the dreadful! howro of death doth us dofende, 

Slice bleaseth all the life of man, and fortune good doth sende. 

The Fourth Book, which deals with festivals and holydaya, con¬ 
tains Bome exceedingly carious and interesting details of sports 
and pastimos; but, as it has already hosn reprinted by Mr. 
Fumivall, it is less novel than the rest of the volumer. 

The PoAs of St. Albany though naturally representing a 
much ruder condition of literary proficiency, and praetimdiy 
anonymous, is tor that reason all toe more interesting. In m 
first place, there is the famous attribution of it to " Dto Jolyans 
BonieB/' one of the smallest molehills out of which UbUogmphioal 
ingenuity and imagination have evef made mountains. The fiict 
ia rimply this, that one port of the Poke of St, AJharit, a string 
of verses on hunting, enos, after the fashion of such things, ez- 
pUdt Bam Julyaoa Barnes.” This is absolutely all. And to too 
identity, period, literary profidency, and social status of the lady 
rims obmmemorated in the queer orthography and emhbed 







m SSam^ JWM harifiladd a|| ^Ubbt of 
•t^tuhoroogb avd n Trcvr^ TUmilda by juujM, of ^fbtita 
^dditence and perfoniBnces. ttay-avtte^te as'Certain as of 
tboBB of Buteboouf or Adsailt je Boi| bam bean' fiilljr OQOal 
t6 <lie occasion. First of all, Mn Juljans Itaa all tiid 
Ibiae parts of the JBbba ^ St. Aib(m*$ attributed to her. Ibeni 
-witb me cia^eis generoritj usual in such oas^ tbe treatise 
of "Fulling with an Angle,* whioh Ti^kyn de Wotde added to 
*the Hebe latsr, timplr beeause of its sunilaaty of subject, Is also 
asoiibed to bar. It tnen becomes neeessaij to identify sueb an 
tapdrtant author. The ingenious bibliographer—or rather gene- 
Mssiui of sucb^ for legends of this kind idways grow slowly—dis- 
Oomn that Barnes is a ^variant of Berners, and imagines that Dame 
implies nobility. Bam Julyans Barnes becomes Bame Juliana 
<BemerB, a lady of a noble house, Prioress of Sopwell, addicted to 
oonnti^ sports and tho study of tbe noble science of beraldxy, Ac. 
iVe hate a dim notion that somebody or other has written an 
historical romance with this literary and ecclesiaetical Hippolyta 
for heroine, a romance which certainly cannot be more gratuitous 
than most of the ordinary literary-history tales about her. It is 
needlesi to say that Mr. Blades is not the sort of person to indulm 
'hr Idle conjectures of this kind. He brushes away all the cobwebs 
tfUthlessly enough, and reduces Dame Juliana Berners, Prioress of 
S^wbll and princess of the ohace and the Oburch, to a possible 
** Mis. Barnes* of the early fifteenth century, who ^rbaps wrote, 
and perhaps only copied, some couplets on hunting. Sunthchryma 
rsmm; though, as Dame Juliana never can he said to have had 
anything hut fictdtioua life, her extinction need not grieve us Teiy 
lovsly. 

t The Bofts deserves attention for plenty of other reasons besides 
this eputious interest. In the first place, it is one of our earliest 
printed books, and is not the work of any famous press or printer. 
The schoolmaster of St Albans, whoever he was, was a compars^ 
lively humble rival or follower of Osxton. Jfe, or some one 
alse not discernible from him, printed eight books at St. Albans 
between 1480 and i486, six of them being theological or scholastic 
*in subject and Latin in language. The seventh was a chronicle 
aUghtly enlaived from Oaxton,tbA eighth our Hoke of St. Alban"$. 
Tus Is probably an exact reproduction of a manuscript. It is true 
that tbe subjects of three treatises composing it—hunting, hawking, 
tand herald^—were more closely connected in that day than they 
toie now) but tho spaces are curiously filled up with miaceUsjieous 
and irrelevaiit matter, such as lists of the English counties, short 
moral verses, Ao. Almost all tho later manuscripts of the middle 
^oges have this ommum-^afAsrum character running on firom one 
thing to another, with no more warning than an txpticit and ^ 
oipitf and aometimes with not even these. This is no doubt the 
r^ explanation of tbe fact (to which Mr. Blades draws attention) 
■that so many early printed works aro without title-pages. The 
time-honoured instrt^tion to printers, follow copy oven if it 
fifes out of the wind^,* woulu here apply, and the piiuter, finding 
ho regular title in tbe particular division of a miscellany manu¬ 
script which ho was reprodudog, would not think it uecossary to 
^make one. The Hook of St, Al^n"s, therefore, plunges in medtae 
re$, with tho greatest emmness, ** Insomuch that gentillmeu and 
honest porsones haue greete delite in haukyng.’’ It is perhaps 
worth v^le as a specimen of the folly of bibliographers to men¬ 
tion that, from the accidental use of ** insomuch * at the heginuiDg 
of both the Hoke and the CAronicle of St Alban% it has boon in¬ 
ferred that the auonymous schoolmaster-printer’s name was 
»Insomuch.* It would follow that Mr. WhoreaB is tho name of 
^ne of the most prolific of printers. The Treatise of Hawking is 
per^ps the most methodical part of tho hook, and handles the 
subject gravely, and with not too much conceit, if wo except per¬ 
haps a mieer list at the end of the hawks propor for diileront 
estates of men. A peregrine for an earl, a ger-laleou for a king, and 
BO on, are well enough; hut an **emperour" ip put ofl; with 
an egle,* or a “ hawtere * (vulture), most unhandy fowl one would 
think for spprtii^ purposes. Tho Treatise on Hunting, introduced, 
like ^Ahe preceding, by a short preface of the printer's, is not iu 

E e, hut in verse of strongly alliterative kind. It is not 
:; and, after the famous explicit Dam Julyans Barnes in her 
e of Huntynge,” the blank leaves are, as has been said, filled 
with a queer medley of commonplace book-entries. One 01 these 
is tiiie often-quoted list of technical terms for difieient eolfectious 
of heosts, another the equally often-quoted list of words for carving 
diflfefeg Mnda of meat, both flesh and fowl. But the third part 
jVe agree here with Mr. Blades) is perhaps tho most interesting. 
The aemonstrations to show that prophets and great religious 
persona, as well as heroes of old, were gentlemen of coal-armour 
are extremely curious. Adam bore a spad^ which was the first 
shield in heraldry. There were ten orders of augcls wearing coat- 
annour before Lucifer's revolt Tbe notion that coat-armour came 
in at the siege of Troy is dismissed with great contempt That it 
ioame in at ^ the siege of Thebes might bo a better and more 
SigQsbfe position; hut JSscbylus was not much road at tho time, 
though the roeum de had laid Statius under contribution. 
,T2 ib profound feith in the antiquity of a pract^ in reality 
dfti pg so few centuries eorifer loan t^o writer fe noteworthy 


fftaui stoiy, llie eMfr feBi im Id tim f!riioattellQdi>if m 

IlfetMtefirof tim mesaS one. uimm wtfife Ifr 

Imte dime so: ibr the stoiy. tiMfdA It mat 1 m^ iMsd tnm ttp tm 
or evefi beyond, the level of UstotleaL knowliilgh^lKiEpwKdlfi mm 
tsfes a quarter of a oentuiy ago, Is now fer mbM 
primers tlmt aiefa timhaadsofatttiieyoiiiigpeoplifiltW ww i wn 
suppose it fe written. The instruetfon is oovrMd'mr tiM 
manner of a oertain class of suhodt bdoks in WmiBh the'moil 
ridiculous mistakes are made is order that tiienttjfil ilii9 find'oni 
and oorreet ^em. This used to be thought tm ofeWeitty df tn* 
pressing tiie rules of grammar and spelling on tbe m i sinMi ^ ’ Kowa- 
days it is coiriemnsd Bsaaold-feriklmiodpmifi3os,tindlqgerityln> 
hopdess confurion between right and wrong in the nund of 
feamer. In the present instanoe tlie edltOTi who Is dhe ef ^ 
auihoia of the Henland, JPiut and iViesMt, nas addsd feot-ndlM 
at the bottom of each page, coneoting the mistshetlnllliatexk 
He has had so much to do that the notea woald make quite n 
little volume if they were published separately. MbW tiie y o u n g 
reader is enlightened as to the very uncertain nnnfeer Of Shm & 
the so-called Saxon Heptarchy, and again is told tiiat Ely la 
simply the isle of eels, and has nouung at ill to do'intli 
** Helig, or Elig,” the British name for a willow whfeh tfaa 
author tries to make out as the derivation. Hisfe end there 
tho editor outers a protest against the deeda 'assigned to 'Here- 
ward. the hero of tbe tale, pointing out that he was not 
at all of a nature to make a certain piona piferimage he 
is credited with; that it was not h^out a hughar id 


posed to be inspired by the love of Alftrude, os the author writaa 
yEltryth. Hero and thore, too, the edtitor makes the writer e 
medium for airing his own opinions on mattem social and j^tioal, 
as when, to an ei^ortation on the blessings of unity In ua tsac^ 
he adds 

This patnotk* and eloquent sppcol may ho very appropristsly nitsratsd 
at tho present day. The sentiment which it inculcates u os easebtisl now 
as It was wlien the Soxdqs were defending the ** Gamp of Beftige.* Is It 
not consolidation rather than extention which is needed for ths welLbeIng 
of our country ? Will not tho future fatness of opr nation bines upon 
tho development of the highest pnncipfes of liumanity—the unity, Ipysltj^ 
and virtue of its peoples ? 

And again, when touching on William the Oonqueroris game laws 
—especially the decree that none ** should kill so much as a hare,* 
whereat tbe ** rich men bemoaned and tho poor men riiuddeved*— 
the author eomplfUDS that ** Old England will never be England 
until these unSsxon laws he gone from us*; the editor adds» 
''Will what remains of the unSoxon laws yet be repealed or 
modified in the interest of declining agriculture P * 

The outline of the tale is soon given. Hereward and Aiftrode 
are the boro and heroine, hut the love passages of another 
couple flit across the pages, and are at last brought to a 
happy ending. They are Mildred, the handmaid of Alfitrade, 
and Elfric, a young Englishman, whose exploits come very near 
rivalling those of lleroword. With one of these feats the story 
begins. In the first chapter the youth fe introduced hastening 


attack was made. The mmates—all that were left of them alive— 
were turned out, and the house taken TOssesaion of by the in¬ 
vaders. Elfric, who manages to escape alive, though in sounding 
the alarm-bom to call the men of Spuding town to the rescue he 
had made himself a special object of hatred to the Bomaas, 
hurrioe oiT over the fens again to Ely. to cari^ thither the newt 
of the loss of the euccursal cell of Spaidfegi He fe greeted there 
with a warmth that in some sort makes amends for the cold re¬ 
ception which he met with on his former errand; and, in xeeoe^ 
nition of tbe valour, common sense, and presenoe of mind wklcn 
he baa already given proofs of, he is chosen as the messeuier who 
shall go over the sea to bring Hereward home to bead tne little 
hand of patriots who pride themselves on being the only true 
Englishmen loft in England. Here the romantfe efement first 
hfends in with the etorj. In defiance of the Isgend wbfeh mskae 
Hereward out tha hushoad of Torfrida, he fe Mpresented as being 
hopelessly in love vrith Alftrude, hehM of Eye, whose band 
land Ivo Tailfehois fe intriguing to secure for his brother, 


culated its power. Hereward, lured by tiie lova-toksQgiMunbMk 
to tho help of his countrymen, and airives at Ely on the eve of 
Christmas Day. He takes hie own monor^use m Bnnm by eniw 
prise, driving out of^t the Nonnans who are in possearioiL movriis 


WOMy repeat at the end what we have said at the beginning, 
Ihat these books are both inteiMtiog in themselves and a credit to 
bpob^workmanship in their get-vp. 


of Ivo Taufebois npon Bnum, and is finally 
KQxmaMugreatfereeintheoampatElT. HssonsovWt 
scarce, sndino monks grow diecontinted^ sad beS ^^I 







^ 'kM /with him * ItuShm called 

ffff c fccW ir^iBa^ lkJiW ,hf triioce oocnaal ke ie uudiilt guidedw 
Bti(i!i tlie wkclc. fwrty/for^ is cra% 

kiwfsiifi cad ceiii, bi?^ acfaeoiM to imln tenor to the keart 
m tkc «HHa7# wkick.^ more effecrtual in disoomdting tbem 

then tkc^kvtdie,filacer or rat^r fkiok-witt^ eom- 

fsitk trkoia ke kaa cast in nia lot. More especially kos 
VuroliaMr likow lain|elf iavalmikle in oountemcting the «ru of a 
powmAdrisAtoa In the Norman camp by aetting fire to the fena, 
end :^1I0 Imihg ksr cad supporters to death before they can 
eaoiM.;Bupinitaa bed alM ^driven the abbot of Wiluam’s 
0 |PpmiificiM>iCD 4 'Me caQuhp out of Orowland. Taking ^th him 
JSmdeciNfi a. 4 m picked men, he hid with them in the cellan, and 
I^D, oooateifidtiog. the tderilB with which tradition had peopled 
Ae lanlaihdi acarM the newcomers so thoroughly that they ran 
^mji OifO^moVpower of raising unearthly flamee and emellsbeing 
nlie pnncipel agoute in the auccess of the undertaking. His un- 
oanny kaowl^ge makea the monks eye him aakance, and at length 
openly aomiac him of wltohcraft, and declare that his preaonce 
4 uno]^[ them,will in the end bring ruin to the cause, and in the 
meanrae has. brought short commons to the kitchen. To ailenco 
% ^eir gnimhUng* X&reward sets out on a raid to bring food and 

^ dtliA mWlattae taw waliavaalAeMMM TkAwnlittwa metal 


clain* Wken the news reaches the abbey the discontented party 
within its walla raise an alarm that Hereward himself is slain, 
and they make common causa with the Normans, who, aided by 
the traatora, epter and finally take possession of the camp. The 
story ends with Hereward quietly settling down on his own lands, 
and ending hw days there in peace and quietness. 

Thus it will be seen that the Cn 7 np of Mefuga does not claim 
to interest the reader by startling incidents or active action, but 
by painstaking delineation of the fen country and the manners of 
the fen men* The descriptions of this country are remarkably 
good, and show an intimate acquaintance with the district. The 
only poetical license the author has allowed himself is making his 
characters pass over vast tracts of country with a speed more 
consistent with seven-league boots than fen-poles. The Camp of 
^(fuge has had the advantage of being edited by Mr. Hiller, one 
of the authors of the Fenlandy Pant a^td Pt'esentf who points out 
in his notes any difierence between the text of the stoiy and the 
authentic history of the period. Here and there ho finds the 
author tripping in the et;yuio1ogy of a name or the distance from 
one place to another. The oddest mistake he has fallen into 
-is asserting that the one mark of gold, which was William’s 
certainly father shabby offering to St. Etheldreda’s shrine at Ely, 

had been in the hands of the Jews, and clipped.” The only 
ground for this statement is that one mark of the seven hundred 
that William extorted from the monastery was of light weight. 
But as this and any other poetical license are pointed out by the 
editor on the same page, it is almost like reading the book with 
one eye and the review of it with the other. 

It la a little difficult to make out by whom the story is supposed 
to have bean written, and the atyle varies so frequently that it 
gives us no due towards finding out. The first two chapters are in 
a mere ordinary narrative style, with no attempts at archaisms of' 
etyle or manners. But by the third chapter the narrator declares 
himsdf to he a monk of Ely, living in the time of Henry II. This 
chapter, however, forms a sort of Interlude, and contains nothing 
but a description of Ely, so that it may ho intended that it alone 
came from the monk's pen. It would hardly have been consistent for 
one of thd regular cletgy to represent the mombors of his order as so 
gr^y, elothful, and ireacberous as throughout they are mado to 
appear. The eating and drinking of the monks plays a great part 
in the story, and the author tells with special relish of the great 
plenty of fish, flesh, and fowl, and good red wine from across the 
eea, that loaded the hoard of the Abbot of Ely when the abbey 
fisasted on 8t. Edmund’s Day. He also dwells at length on the 
extent and abundance of the fisheries attached to tiie abbey, 
which were celebrated, as we see from the passage hero quoted, 
for theSr eels 

Were there in the world inch eels and eel-pouts m were taken in the 
•Oufio and the Gam close under the walls of the abbey ? Three thousand 
eels, hv ancient compact, do the monks of Bumsey pay every Lent unto 


tataiag to Peterborougii Abbey; but the house of Kly have paid 

ten tiineS three thousand eels, ond not have missed them, so plenty were 
there, and 4dte so good 1 Tlu; fume of these cels was known In far 
CGuntriw { be sure they were not wanting on this Suint Edmund’s day. 

.The varions sorts of game to be found in the marshes round are 
.desertbed witih as much gusto os the fish, sS that the account of 
the go^ cheer eaten at the abbey on this St. Edmund’s Day fills 
up entirely a rather wearisome chapter. No doubt this minute¬ 
ness of detail is gone into to give colour to the notion that the 
book is the work of a monkish chronicler. Wo think the story 
would have been better if this idee hod never been suggestea. 
Ibr probably is the cause of the introduction of oooasional 
obsolete words or obsolete expressions, that are not at ^ in 
^harmony with the rest of the text Thus a cook is always a 
l^coquiniirios,” a^^^ever maid is a *<featy bsndmaidsn,” a given., 
jtima- is udioatedfas "about the epace it takas to say a score of 
'nves.** We find " mauim’’ written for in enite of, "caetigate" 
ftir chiiriaa;'"peeunia" for money, and auoii like. The pages 
ere sprinided ,with "I wiss,” "withal," "forsooth," "h^t," 
'"trigut,*'"tims," "besbiew you," and soma other of those 


\\ wofde jmdyyussaalMWVd^ to iaflbi!ii of histpiiie^ filioi u 
\i part firopertiea Squired fi>r th^^repar of n.inidl- 

! mvajl tale. fimna are most imxKulstsnt with the 

i^yle of the where find soma of the latest ooi&ed J^HsIl 
S urely it is spnewbat inolmsutent to call a gleaman's movemeiits 
. *<gyrations," to talk of "fustigating" an " iiiound " abbot, wd to 
make e monk of the time of Heniy II. write of " our Saxon 
hagiology," as though the phrase was one commonly understood in 
hia day. Nor can we unoeistand on any grounds why, when the 
Ouse, the Mersey, the 0 am, and many other rivers are spohen of , 
• by their names in the forms still commonly in use, the Thamee 
should he called " Themesis," and Holland, in Lincoln," Hoi- 
landia." Still, there is no doubt the Cangf of Mfugo. is 
vsiy much better than the general run of histozicai tales, 
and there is a good deal to bo learnt from it of the domestic Ufe 
in the great monasteries. The topography is genenaJly corrset; 
any slips that the author has mqd^ such os placing Norwii^ at the 
mouth of the Tare, or describing Orowland Abbey as being .built 
on piles, are corrected by the editor in the notes. One very trifling 
^int we notice where the editor himself is at fault; in a certain 
list of names which the author gives os real places, and the editor 
pronounces in a note to be fictitious. Garboldesham, at any rate, 
if not all the others, is a well-known place to this day, not fiur 
from Tbetford. While the editor takes pains to correct the text 
on BO many points connected with early English history, we wonder 
why he passes unnoticed the confusion between serfs and churls 
which runs through the book, the author evidently taking them 
for one and tho same class of persons. It might also be added 
in yet another note that the Abbot of Ely in tbe middle of the 
eleventh century would not have spoken of himself and his com¬ 
patriots as " Anglo-Saxons," and that it is inconsistent to write 
tho son of Swogen Canute and another Dane of the same name 
Knut.^ For tho better, understanding of the story two maps of 
tbe district have been prefixed to it, whilst the appendix oon- 
tains notes on the several religions houses in the Feulnud. 


AMEKicAN Literature. 

A HISTORY of GREECE from tho Earliest TYmos to the 
Present (i) seems to us a mistake upon the face of it. The 
better and more clearly tlie work is done the more palpable appears 
the error; and it is a compliment to Mr. Timayenis to say that his 
elFort only proves that it ought never to have been undertaken. In 
truth there is no such thing as a continuous history of any existing 
nation, the Jews and Chinese excepted, from the eighth century 
before to tbe nineteentli century after Christ. In so iw 
as tho book may be a success and come to be tbe re¬ 
ceived school history, from which the rising genoratloii of 
America may receive their ideas of Greek history, it will 
a false impression, will create a sort of idea of continuity 
where utter discontinuity is the most absolute and the most 
significant truth. The contrast between difibrent parts of the 
story, and the disproportionate space necessarily assigned to dif¬ 
ferent periods, is in itself illustrative of their utter unlikeuMS, an 
unlikenoss that could hardly exist between difTerent epochs in the 
histoiy of tho same people; and it is not desirable that the im¬ 
pertinent pretension of tbe present inhabitants of Greece to the 
inheritance of Theniistoclas, I’ericles, and Pirilopceiuen, should be 
accepted even in the New World. Wo cannot but wish, then, that 
Mr. Timayenis had left his book unwritten, though it affords a 
convenient summary of periods, which busy students have hardly 
time to study at large, and of which consequently they are apt to 
remaiu too absolutely ignorant. It is well to 1 m able to fill up 
even in outline the gap which, for all who do not read Gibbon 
through, intervenes oetween our knowledge of tho pre-Augustan 
and our knowledge of the later Turco-ltussiau history of tbe 
Eastern peninsula of the Mediterranean. 

A Centarg of Eiahonour (2) records a portion of modern 
history whi^ may perhaps be taken to present the most efiective 
possible contrast with that century which sheds its brilliancy 
on the work of Mr. Timayenis. As tho story of the Kise and 
Kule of Athens is, perhaps, the most brilliant part of honuui 
history, so the tale of American dealing with tho aboriginal in¬ 
habitants of tbe United States is that which presents the highest 
of civilized races in tho most odious and contemptible light, 
which is redeemed by no single act of generority, no single 
instance of good faith firmly kept; which represents domocraoy 
in the blackest, as Athens exhibited it in the brightest, colours; 
which shows how selfish, how vile, how cruel, how false a great 
nation can be. No one can know that history and say that we ex- 
ag^rato in the least. If the crimes perpetrated against the 
Inmans had boon dealt with as similar crimes are treated ^y the 
humaneat laws of the most tolerant of modem nations, if the 
actors—statesmen and generals, soldiers and civil officers—^had 
'been tried even before Italian juries, the execution of some 
thousands of American citizens as the deliberate torturers and 
murderers of defenceless women and children, the transportatioii 
of ten times that number os thieves and swindlers, would have 

(i) A History of Greece from the EarVeet Timet to the Fretemt. By T. 
T. Timarenis. a vols. Illustrated. New York: Appleton & Co. 
Lendon: Trilbnor & Co. x88i. 

(a) A Century of Dishonour i a Sietch of the UniUd Statee Govern- 
meal** Daalinge with''tom of the North American Trilm. By 11 . H., Author 
of ** Varacs,'’ ^'XUis of Travel,’* Ao. London: Chatto & Wmdus. i88x. 
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Wn the only possible con^ueaeeS hikiMy terom- 

mend this volume tiM tlie stiioy of BnffuSh lesders orbo have < 
not our own painfully acquired familiarity its truth. 

We are bound to say that the vni$w has exs^rated no- 
tiiiag that we know, and that we have no reason to think that 
where our knowledge does not boor out her statements they ard. 
in anywise iiiaceorate. And let It be remembered that, in the 
midst of their systematic treachery, ^Isehood, and cruelty wiou^h* 
out their century of pnriralled dishonour, the American najaon 
and the American Government have had before them a bright 
examine of conduct exactly reversing their own. It is impossible 
for them to plead neceseity; for Oanada bos steadily kept fkith 
with those towards whom America has steadily broken it; and 
the reenlt is as decisive on the question of policy as it is condusive 
on the point of honour. 

We commend an American treatise on the Common Law (3), 
not merely to ail the students of the Temple, but to all readers 
who have leisure aud intelligence to dovpie to one of the most 
curious *and instructive features of modern history, to one of 
the most remarkable instAuces of what historical ana antiquarian 
science has lately chosen to call survivals. Wo recommend it, 
not because its autho/e name has an hereditary right to respect, is 
an hereditary promise of merit, but simply upon its own intrinsic^ 
value. Mr. O. W. Holmes, junior, shows at great length, and in 
many eases, how the straugu principles of the Common Law came 
into pdng, and traces their gx^ual modification into accord with 
the necessities of modem Hie. They arose, as ho points out with 
great force, and perhaps with still greater ingenuity, in certain 
universal hut distinctly barbaric notions in the circumatonces of a 
civilization very much more primitive and less complicated than 
that to which we first trace their historical application. The 
chapter on early forms of liability^ is in this respect peculiarly in¬ 
teresting, tracing the general notion of liability—which attaches 
often as distinctly, or even more distinctly, to things than to per¬ 
sons—if not actually to the childish and savage notion of revenge, 
alike on animate and inanimnte instruments of injury, yet to the 
language which grow out of that feidiug. lie shows very cleverly 
and amusingly the application of this metaphorical language on 
the Bench of modern justice in sentences that somehow seem 
perfectly correct and rcosouable, but, when examined, are hardly 
more IcJ^cal than the anger of the child who beats the naughty 
chair on which it has fallen. The old rule as to the liability of 
the instruments of homicide— 

Whatever moved to kill the dead 

Is dcudand aud forfeited— 

illustrates very clearly this confusion of Christian and almost 
civilized ideas with simply savage childishness. 

1 ^. Chaplin's C^iju from the White Hoim (4) will do well for 
the onlv purpose to which chips are generally applicable. They 
are fit for nothing but to light the tire with, except one here and 
there that throws some unintended light, not on the wisdom, but 
on the folly, of some occupants of the Presidential mansion. John 
Quincy Adams, for example, passes for one of the wisest and 
moat aignified among them, and is evidently a favourite with the 
compiler. But bis abuse of men, his equals in character and his 
auperiors in intellect and political capacity, reminds us even more 
of Mr. Ferrand than Mr. Bright. Thus John liandolpb's speeches 
'* are a farrago of commonplace declamation, a stream of malignity 
and inflated egotism, ono-third brandy and two-tbirda water.'’ 
From the day that he quitted the walls of Harvard College, a score 
0/ the foremost gentlemen in America, all named, and bearing 
names at least as honoured as his own, are said to have used up 
their fiiculties in base and dirty tricks to thwart the progress and 
destroy the character" of John Quincy Adams. A more con¬ 
temptible exhibition of egotistic petulance and almost insane con¬ 
ceit baa never been given to the world oven by so injudicious a 
bioi^pher os Mr. J. A. Froude. 

Mr. Thayer’s PusA, nni TrincijUe (5) is a rolid volume of 
good advice to young men, about as likely to profit them as oil 
the o^ier good advice that young men have received since the 
bsgintiing of the world, and will continue to receive until the day, 
apparent^ not far distant, when it shall be the recognized function 
of the young td give advice to their elders. 

Meiare. Hameraly's Aaval J^ncj/clopadia ( 6 ) is a very heavy 
quarto volume, convenient, no doubt, ns a Mok of reference, but, 
in BO far as a non-professional critic can judge, rendered somewhat 
incomplete and unsatislactory in the eflbrt to make it avdlable by 
bringing it within euch moderate space. For example, all we are 
told of the French navy is confined within the space of ^ quarter 
of a page. A much greater space is given to the history of our 
own navy, but the account of its actual condition again occupies 
but a quarter of a page. We are afraid that the work will be 
foundnnadequate in pomt of detail and minuteness to the needs of 
profeooional students, while others will have but occosiottHl need 
to reihr to it It contains, of course, an immenso quantity of ^ 


fioiltdeiiMd liito mil _ 

jeeia ai oxploalvwi oaimeitt, itoneli^^ io . 

pifltty tmrfy uidyersal luterMt Gnat pUm 
tmn token vriih 1^ and if the airibior'd' lAoiift ire jm orowtw 
with all the suecest he deem and deeervai It wiHlia beoauae tfa^ 
task he hoi undertaken has been dogged vriitii httoingp^^ oeUv, 
ditiono. 

Mr. Calvert’s volume (7) on Coleridge, Shellend <jh>etlie 
belongs to a class of bemks numerous a^ famiuar dilea to the 
present generation in England and AmeticO, bodai in vrh|ph it 
moderate amount of information, and that not very lioveL is 
ponded by a vast quantity of reflection and OQnnneolt m 
profound or original; a kind of work for which Btemy biography 
offere of course peculiar and almost unlimited opportumtlel.^ 

Very different indeed is Professor Stanley nail’s Uttie voluii^. 
on certain aspects of German culture (8). It deals 6liiefly. wf^ 
those topics in which German occaraoy and profundity of atudy 
has contributed largely to the general knowledge of the vroriil on 
scientific questions and philosophic problems which occupy the 
especial attention of the present age, and not least with these hi 
which the contributions of German thought to the universal treasure 
of knowledge have been least obvious and least appreciated. One pas- u,' 
sage, of no great length, iUustrates the tone and value of the work ' 
before us as hardly any description of its contents 00^ doI 
know an old mechanic whose work is about perftiot, elp vrho is so 
conscientious and painstaking that he can trust no MStant or 
apprentice with any important part, although he has (^ers .Is 
advance for fiur more than be can do at almoet tMe the 
ordinary rates. He has been offered a large suitf to allow his 
business to be extended under his name and supervision, bat 
cannot bring himself to do so because he fears the work would 
not bo as thoroughly done os he wishes. ADOthM*, a glass- 
blower, who, like the late Herr Geiseler of Bonn, hiw aliMj made 
science his debtor by the thoroughness and ingenuity with which 
he has more than filled the orders of a few professional patrons, 
persistently refuses far more tempting offers to work for the trade. 

1 would no means assert that suen men are the ruie; but they 
are very often found, and have given a programme to the large 
partjr of small makers and sellers here. In some respects their 
position is, perhaps, analogous to that of the best old forming 
families still found in a few New England communities, but th^ 
are far more numerous. According to a recent reviewer, this class 
puts both art and conscience into business, and is the ^nn from 
which the future State will grow, while the Socialists accuse the 
Government of adopting a policy in the new tax laws which is 
likely to exterminate this party of business repmeration." 

Under the title of £ar/y Sjtrinff tn Jttaeeachuietti (9), an 
admirer of Mr. Thoreau has given us a solid octavo volume full of 
descriptive extracts from his journal, fuU of curious and interest¬ 
ing reflections, and as well written os if intended for publication ; 
but, considering the nature of the subject, perhaps somewhat 
too full. Had Mr. Thoreau prepared such pasroges for publication 
he would, of course, have condensed them not a little, and have 
avoided the repetitions inseparable from the comments of a diary 
upon the recurrent phenomena of Nature. The character of a 
kiussochusetts spring suggests a vivid interest in the use of the 
Open Fire-place (10), so generally wanting in America, a subject 

Z n which Mr. Pickering Putnam has put forth a volume whose 
itrations ore certainly its most valuanle and curious portion,^ a 
work whose nominal purpose is a little marred by the evident dis¬ 
position to insist on the merits of certain recent uivBU|j||^ and 
improvements. 

Mrs. Howe’s little treatise on Modem Society (ii) is marked 
by all the characteristics of that hardly feminine school to 
which the author obviously belongs. Inhere ie a tendency to 
denounce faults, or supposed faults, without attempting to trace 
them to their roots in human nature and the necessary 
conditions of society, and to discover how far they ore or 
are not avoidable or curable, and that exag^ration, still 
more that misrepresentation, of the claims and functions of 
their sex which ever characterizes those who are disposed 
to desert its true offices for those that men can neeessaiily 
fulfil better than women. After all, the work of the world must 
be done by men, and woman’s education, woman's character, 
woman’s place therein must be governed by the one paramoant 
consideration—what will best enable them to fulfil their re¬ 
lations to the other sex. The author ie rerj bitter tt|ion 
the dollar worship of the age, though not fully disposed 
to acknowledge how very much more distinctly it charao 
terizes America, Franco, and perhaps England, than any other 
country. It would seem as if the wilfully refused to diooern the 
obvious reason that, in America and France, democracy hob extin¬ 
guished almost every other social distinction. One of the greset 
uses of aristocracy is its tendency to maintain at least two other 
sources and standards of personal oaiinence---birth and puhlio 
service. 
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Mibonai of tlw 

•Itong^ o(f^ indto who m ot all Inteniited in tha fortenoa of a 
paealBirt nmble^ andt no ibiff, W doomad oommimitj. Har 
ntBatebaa haiva al »ta tha merit of oompamtiva brarity, though 
thava it % loartidn diapiopoftioii in tha imBee given to different 
aopkiyaiot MMoediBg to their mtriario valaa or general interaet, 
bttt to tha eonneerion of the writer therewith. 

Mr. Bmerton** Z^e on at 6 eth 8 kort (13) is a modest, we fear 
a somewhat too tema and dry. contribution to the diffusion among 
the wmmg of ioioh a hnowiedge of natural history as can be 
.M A|||l rendered useful to alL 

vSmMMt ZrniMhw Birthday BooI^(h) ie a compUation 
ftom the wnihs of Mr. Longfellow arranged upon, perhaps, the 
matt abansd and arbitrary principle ever adopted by seleotors, arbi- 
Wfbiy |md nmaasonabla as that class of book-makers ever an. 
^SomAody'tNtighhouTt (15) is a collection of reprinted stories, and 
JuwiaANi Camp (16). a stc^ of adventure in Californian '^ds, 
differing ftom a multitude of recent and very popular publications 


thbfly in this, that the actors are adults, not schoolboys, and that 
tbejneasnce of ladies adds life, colour, and warmth to the scene. 

Wa wriooma a new volume of verse from Mr. Greenleaf 
Whittier (17), certainly not his best. Nothing of his is ever 
wanting in v&nr and spirit; few of his meditative or nanative 
piecea aaproami in force, energy, and effect to those of pure invec¬ 
tive, and otftainly none of those in this volume equal the best of 
thoaa invectivea that, while slavery existed, made his well-desorved 
reputation._ 
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No*.a4,3b „ M lAao 

No* »>,37 z >,l>n „ 

laie and Plana of the pitinlaqy may be had at thl* Ofllee together with the Conditlona 


-^(‘paat Twelve o'clock n-eeiael,**, to noelve Teniler* lor 

(ImundRent* end Bevi ralona ofPromueamtho Puiiltry, 


eaicu, enaorwa ounucie "xcncier oir Fieenuid orouud v 
till* iiremlve* aa the raae may bc>. and bo adilreaaed to the uii 
le delivered heiure Twelve o^lock on the aaid day of treaty, 
do not bind themaelvea to accept the hlgheat cK any Tender. 
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Cemmi^onera'dirnot bind thcmMlviM'to ocrapt the hlghoM 

Viaika eming In propoaala inuat attend peraonally, or by a duly anthurlsed __ 

nalf-paat Twelve o'clock on tho aald dav. andhe then prepared (If their Tendur be oecepted) 
to pay the required deposit of 10 |ier cent on the purcnoac-uumoy. and to exeeute on agree* 
meutlbr the oomi^etlon of tlie purchoao agreeably to the ronditlona of oale. 

HENRY BLAKE. Princifiai Cbrk. 


e oomi^etlon of tlie purchoao agreeably b 
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PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 

COMl'ANY. 

UNDER CONTRACT FOR HER MAJESTY'S MAILS TO INDIA, 
CHINA, AVSTHA1.1A. Ae. 

SEDUCED SATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.~8PBCJAL RBTUSN TICKSTB. 

Wedklydeportuio tbr.Bombay. 

Foetnl^ly deportoro far...Ceylon, Modraa, and Coloatta. 

Fortoightly depaitnre far...China oad Japan 

Fortnightly departme for.Australia and Nev Zealand. 

ontasbi m lkadenhall street. London, e.g.. and 

fa COCKSrUH BTREBT, 8.W._ 
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__BENJN. BULL, ifawoper. 
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saw BOND SVB1EB9. W. 
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'^BUNDEL SOCIETY. — oogaEaQiMitr^'^^ 


tar tkeUbelety Iw aeparote loia i”* 

1. “THE VISION OF S. OATIIBBINB,'*ta V —» i gM i um a o w 

8. Domenleo, Siena. PrloefaMeiMike,Sla.i to8faMien,Vli.ddr^ / 

t. SEPULCHRAL MONUMENT OF^OAH GRANDS DStJU 80A%A* It‘^•*01. 
Prlee to Membera, IQs. i to Straugeia, Ua,dd. 

S. DITTO OF COUNT CASTBUIABCO. atToconn. SaaMErtta. * 

A Froapeetos. with DeaeripUone and redneed EncnViaiedf thafa Gnst miliMg. mar to 
obtamod gratia on op^oatiun to the Hn oaSTiJtT. 

A RUNDEL ROOIETY.—FORMER PUBLlOJ^ioNS 

C'loaslfled Llats of all tho former Publirationa uf the Sootety, Inelodlng Ohroma-Utliu- 
graph* from tho wurka of the grcatcHt Painters of the early Italian, FfaiAlek, and Omnan 

Sehoola. with prices of thoae atlll on sale to Mamben and Stnagan, a. 

be obtained by application to Um SnongTAur. 

Frames and Portfolloa for the Society's Publleatlons ora also abld at Sii Ofllee. 


ARUNDEL SOOIETT. —ADVANTAGES of 

MUMBERSHTP. 

Any one paytog One Guinea os on entranee Ae breomos at ehea aa Aieoeiaie Ibr UA, wllbonk 
any further liahlllty. Amoctate* may purebaae the Society'* PabUeathxM at Memben' prteea, 
and sucreed, at their owj option, to vaeanele* perlodleallg oeeurrit^t ih the fleuond Sul>- 
aerilicrs' Ijwt, paving theneefoith (hie Guinea per annum, and rceelvlng the Second Annual 
Publications. They may afterwards, on like terms, Huoreed to vaeanelM In the Firet Sub* 
aorlbcrs' List, and receive tho First Annual Publications. 

ARUNDEL SOCIETY.—"exhibition of DRAWIN^ 

from OLD MASl'ERH. 

^ A Collection ^aboni Two Hundred Wnler*rolonr t'onlcf from Fremoea and other Pa ntlnga 
by thii principal Italian MaNlora, fruin riiiialiuu tu lUphnel, la ON VlBw dollj, from lenjl 
UU live, at the Gallery of Uieboclely.aajuiiiltigltoomiie. Admission^. V 

'tl Old Bond Sli«ct,W. ir t.x ifn** PttTm! ^ 
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HEAL & SON 

RAVE APDBD 

DINING-ROOM FURNITURE 
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/^l^dfi&sroportertoftheprooeeduiM st Hagbenden 
.jptatedv amo^ othar details, that tEe Dake of KtCH- 
ll0inDi,tnvd6iLTBBUKT,and Lord OAtBKS widked together 
the fhnetal to the station at Wjoomhe. It may ao- 
nordinaity be inferred that the supposed competitors for 
thepouineal snooession of LordBiAcoirsnZLD were then not 
ibn unfrimdly terms. Any latent soeptioism which might 
starnre wiU we been removed by Sir StafpordNobthcotb’s 
ipeetih at lettering. The most important fanotions of the 
tAce of Leader neoessarily devolve on Sir Stafford North. 
OOfB, for none of his coUeagnes can pretend to control his 
condnot of Opposition in the House of Commons. As long 
as Lord Bbaoonsfield took part in affairs, it was inevitable 
that he shonld on great occasions decide the policy of the 
party. No other Conservative politician oonld protend 
to compete with the claims of a statesman who had led the 
Honso of Commons nearly tbirj^ years ago, and who had 
been twice Prime Minister. When Mr. Disraeli became 
Ohanoellor of the Exchequer in 1852, Sir Stafford North- 
cote had held no higher office than that of private secretary 
to Mr. Gladstone, followed by an appointment at the Board 
of Trade. His capacity was afterwards recognized by pro¬ 
motion to the offices of Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary 
for India, and of Chancellor of the Exchequer; and Jjord 
Bbaconbfield, when he left the House of Commons in 1876, 
showed sound judgment in his selection of a successor. 
Sir Stafford Northgote understood the details of business 
and the theory and practico of fiuanco better than his 
brilliant chief; but they had no similarity of tompera- 
mei^ except that both were exempt from partisan bigotry. 
Sir Stafford Kohthcotb would probably have devoted his 
attaution to praotioal and useful legislation if the efforts 
of the Ministry had not, throngh the forco of circum- 
stances, been concentrated op foreign affairs. The argent 
pwpsnre of Eastern politioa confirmed tbo ascendency of 
( iJord BxACONsriKLDfWho hadno resistance to apprehend in 
his own Cabinet after the secession of Lord Dkrry and 
Lord Carnarvon. Since tbo change of Government Lord 
Beaoonsfisld has probably iateifsred hut seldom with 
the ffisoretion of the leader of the House of Commons. 
On the front Opposition bench Sir Stafford Northcote 
has no rivalry to apprehend, since on his appointment 
Mr. Gathobnb Hardy, who was perhaps a more effective 
debater, was translated to the Honse of Lords. Sir Richard 
Cross and Mr. W. H. Smith are excellent men of business, 
and efficient debaters, but neither pretends to be an orator. 
Mr. Stanhope and Lord George Hauiltom can afford to 
wait fbF their turn as parliamentary chiefs. 

Ita modem times the leaders of parties have, with few 
exceptions, sat in the House of Commons. Within the 
last ffirty years Lord Melbourne, Lord Derby, Lord 
Russell, and Lord Bbaconsfibld have been Prime Minis- 
^eii; but only last hts really decided the oonnsels of 
uu party. Lord John Bussell surpassed Lord Melbourne 
in antiiiorifyaiidinfiaenoo, and Mr. Disraeli bore a similar 
r^ion to Lord Derby. Daring their year of joint 
office, Mr. Gladstone overshadow^ Lord Russell, who 
&ii^y gave way to his indefatigable oolleagne, when they 
Were <mven from office. Sir Robert Peel, Lord John 
. Russell, Lord Palmerston, Mr. Gladstone, and 1^. 
JhsBAMU have been real party leaders both in and out of 
bfflee. The Duke of Welunoton was oon^nt to represent 
the CoBismtive party in the House of Lords with gecon* 


dawjmlitiflalmiik; and on the other side 
and 1 ^ Granville have held the same position. Ha 
Duke of Bzobmond, from the resignation of Lord Dnw 
to the aooeasion of Mr. Disraeli to the pMiage, did 
the Conservatives vsloahle service by rendering it pos«> 
Bible for Lord Salisbury and tto present Lord Deest 
to maintain an equality of polnioat rank. It is not 
improhahie that the same arrangement may be at least , 
provisionally revived, Uiongh circumstances have materi¬ 
ally changed. Lord Cairns would perhaps not he 
disposed to contest the claims of Lord I^ilisbubt, though 
he w for a time discharged the dujiies of leader. It is 
not at present known whether cither peer would be dis¬ 
posed to acknowledge the political superiority of Sir 
Stafford Northcote; in any case prudent politicians 
most deprecate the ill-timed controversy whioh has lately 
arisen as to his claims. The Duke of Richmond might 
advantageously undertake the duty of answering questions 
and providing for the conduct of debates, and bo reassure 
tho more timid members of the party. The practical selec¬ 
tion of a loader will possibly bo deferred till the Irish Land 
Bill is introduced into the House of Lords. In case the 
Oonservativo majority should unfortunately be divided on 
the question of acquiescence in irresistible injustice or of 
desperate resistance, tho fractions of tho party must seve¬ 
rally select their own ropresentativos in debate. Still that 
party has often shown a steadiness of discipline which has 
puzzled and incensed the minds of their opponents. 

The choice of a leader of Opposition has sometimes in¬ 
volved the future nomination of a Prime Minister. The 
most formal appointment to such a post was that of Lord 
Hartington, when, on tho temporary retirement of Mr. 
QIiADStone, he was selected in preference to Mr. Forster. 

If Mr. Gladstone had not reconsidered bis decision, Lord 
Hartington' would now' be either First Lord of the Treasuiy 
or principal Minister in the House of Commons. ^ 
similar patronage is at the disposal of the present Opposi- ^ 
tion. Tho informal office which is held by Sir StafforII^ 
Northcote confers both lionour and political iofloonoe, but 
he will long have to confine himself to tho function of 
criticism and resistance. The I^uistcrs have so large a 
majority that the loader of Oppwi^ cannot even wish, 
and much less hope, to displace^lKiSI^ succeed them. Mr. 
Gladstone and bis allies, after driving them' out ot,. 
office, are preparing to turn the key upon them by'^im" 
organic change in tho Constitution. Tho transfer of 
electoral power to the working classci, with tho readjosta 
ment of oonstitueucies, will entirely alter the conditions of 

f iolitical life. The Conservative party has twice within 
iving memory recovered from apparently hopeless pros¬ 
tration, under two loaders of dissimilar character and 
faculties. Sir Robert Feel was unrivalled in knowled^ 
of business and practical ability; and he surpassed all 
men in the skill with whioh be profiled by the errors of 
opponents. Within ten years from the pasang of the 
Reform Bill, which seemed to have annihilatliPbis party, 
he retuzned to office without a rival, and almost without an 
Opposition to face him. When his conscientious repara¬ 
tion of a groat economic mistake had broken up tho com- 
paot body of Conservatives, Mr. Disraeli onoe more, 
undertook the task of reooustitnting a diaorganizod«party. 

His BuooesB was not loss surprising than that of his 
predecessor, though it was not equally complete. His 
nltimate triumph might perhaps nave been permanent ^ 
but for the external oomplicatihns with which ho had 
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, .Time will ebow whether it is pomtbla onoe more to 
e a raiiious defeat. The rerolationary changes 

_ are now threatened may perhaps perpetaate Uie 

ahpt^aoy of the domooratic faction. 

IF the task is feasible, it is more likely to be accomplished 
by the oxeroiso of pradenco and patience than by any stroke 
pf gonins or exhibition of daring. There is no donbt that a 
constant reaction against democratio encroachment is pro* 

' cceding, for property and refinement are natnrally hostile to 
tbo'^ supremacy of numbers. The constituencies of 1832, 
which were onco deemed revolutionary, would, if they had 
survived 4;0 the present time, have probably returned largo 
Conservative majorities. The new experiment, to which 
both Mr. DieuAELT and Mr. Gladstohb contributed, has 
resulted, with a brief interruption, in the election of the 
present House of Commons, and in the accession to power 
of Mr. Q LADSTONE, Mr. BmaHT, and Mr. Chahserlain. The 
Ballot has boon oven more mischievous than the extension 
of the Buffrago; and the impending change will complete 
the work which is already far advanced. The rapid 
progress of democratic innovation has boon remark¬ 
ably illustrated by the recent history of Franco. All 
moderate politicians now appear to be permanently ex¬ 
cluded from power, though only a few years ago the 
Bopublio of M. Tbikus appeared only to be threatened by 
the reactionary or dynastic parties. English Liberals 
bolding the opinions which seemed to prevail in ^ Lord 
Palmerston's time now almost despair of the possibilitv 
of maintaining tho traditions and institutions with which 
thoy wore familiar; but a more hopeful temper is laudable, 
and may possibly bo justillod by experience. If Sir 
Stafford Nortiicote has sufficient choerfulaess and courage 
to persovoro in his opposition to tho present Qovornmont, 
ho will perform a great public service. In courso of timo 
lio will probably bo rcinlbrcod by numerous soceders from 
tho Liberal party, if not by tho whole body of those who 
wore onco called Whigs. Ho will not be tempted by tho 
example of his prodocessor to anticipate or further the 
democratic moasuros which ho may probably be unablo to 
resist. He must rely on tho probably unanimous support 
of the upper and middle classes of society. 


THE miSII LAND BILL. 

I T is, perhaps, not wholly disagreeable to the Govern¬ 
ment that tho discussion on the Irish Laud Bill drags 
itself along so slowly and with so many interruptions. 
They may possibly think that the intervals weaken the 
effect of what they cannot but acknowledge to be the 
damaging expositions of tho unfair working of the measure 
as it stands. For somo time it has been obvious that, 
numerous as are the points open to criticism, the heat of 
the battle will turn upon Clause 7. The arrangements by 
which tenant-right is to bo oreatod somewhere in space, 
atld bestowed upon tho tenant without in any way involv¬ 
ing landlord wrong, were from the first detected as the 
weakest point of tho whole; and, as the powerful speech 
of Mr. GrBSON first laid stress on them from the point 
of view of political advocacy, so did that of tho late 
First Lord of the Admiralty on Monday last expose 
them from the point of view of the practical man of 
businesB. It is very remarkable that the objections 
urged have never yet been met, and have, indeed, 
scarcely been attempted to be met. Mr. Forster, with 
l^e somewhat awkward ingenuousness which character¬ 
ises him, took the bnll by the horns, and declared that the 
olavses were not meant to mean what they obviously do 
mean. But this is cold comfort. The Insh Attornet- 
Gbnbbal, when, after much waiting, he attempted to answer 
Mr. Gibson, ovaded tho point; Mr. Shaw-Lbfevbe evaded 
it again in his answer to Mr. Smith. As for favourable 
critics who are not under Government Tesponsibility, it is 
needless to say that very little satisf^tion is to bo got 
from theutfjjmmarks on tho matter. It has been pointed 
out before, wd it must continue to be pointed out until 
the Government take some notice of it, that what Mr. 
Gibson and Mr. Smith fisar, what Mr. Fobbter and Mr* 
Shaw-Lreevre disclaim, is exactly what the Irish party in 
a & certain number of English Radicals advocate 

and nope for. What Mr. Forster thinks unfisir these 
persons think tho minimum of possible fairness; what he 
thinks is not in the Bill is in their eyes the Tej7 thing 
which, and which alone, makes the Bill worth having. 

The injttstioe done to tho landlord, or alleged to be done, 


byhiose teke ^he claose m its obvious aooeptatW , 
is twofold. In the first place, a great elioe is ent 
his property hy the arran^mente fbr deduoting oompeu*- 
sation vmue from competition value in the fixing of a fiur 
rent. In the siSoond place, the ehaetment of the in- 
destmotibiUty of tenant-right snnlcts hlin still farther. 
He may bay np one tenant’s right, bat it revives in the 
next tenant. Both these things have been denied; Wt 
no one on the Government side has attempted to show that 
they are not tme, and still less has anybody on the 
Government side offered to change * the woras of the Bill. 
for other and nnambignous words, safeguarding the land* 
lord's interest as well as the tenant's. This is the tonohstone 
of sincerity in snob a cose. If Mr. Forster will ad^^ 
to tho Bill a statement in so many words that the value dt 
the tenant-right is not to affect or duninish the value of ^ 
the landlord's right, and that an owner who has fairly 
oxtingnished the tenant-right may then booupy or let as 
ho pleases, without inonrring responsibility for anything 
except future improvements effected with his consent by. 
the tenant for the timo being, then critics of the Bill will* ' 
know where they are. It cannot hurt the Government to 
do this, if, as they assert, it would be very unfair to tho 
landlord that the construction, barred by such an addition, 
should bo pot on the Bill when it becomes an Act. Bu^ 
at the same time, it is, to say the least, improbable 
that thoy will do anything of the kind. Prophecy is 
dangerous, but it is hardly dangerous to prophesy that 
such an alteration would make tho measure tho ob¬ 
ject of violent opposition from the whole Irish party. 

At the same timo, the injustice of tho construction it¬ 
self is so clear, the language of the Government in re- 
forcnco to it has beou so half-hearted, tho thing is it¬ 
self so monstrous when fairly considered, that even so 
obedient a majority os Mr. Gladstone's can hardly bo 
expected to pass this particular clause if the Opposition 
keep up their fire upon it in Committee withont alteration. 
The present Parliament is capable of mnoh. But it is 
difficult to believe that the majority of it is yet capable of 
affirming such a proposition os the following. There are, 
let it be supposed, two farms. One of them is conducted 
on tho principles of the Portsmouth Estate, where not a 
farthing is spent by the landlord, and he. is satisfied to 
take his rent-chargo and lot the tenants transfer tho 
enstomary property he concedes them in their holdings as 
they pleaso. The other is a farm on which the owner, at 
great cost, has made all improvements, and has bought o]> 
at tho price fixed by tho Court the interests of every kind 
of an outgoing tenant. Yet, if this owner re-lets his land, 
no matter at what ront, a fresh tenant-right is to spring 
up on it and to fionrish, just os it floarishos on the omer. 

This injustice, and other such injusticos as this, appear 
tho more the Bill is considered. It does not follow that 
nothing is to be made of it. Unwise as it may be for the 
most part to attempt a kind of State patronage of a parti¬ 
cular industry, the reclamation of waste lands, the bn^l^g 
np of the lands of those landlords who are willing to seU, 
and their resale on easy terms to peasant proprietors, ore 
things which conceivably might bo attended with fortu¬ 
nate results. The worst of it is that these results are not 
what are looked for by the Irish, and not that for which 
the supporters of the Government have encouraged tho 
Irish to look. Mr. Gladstone's short but most instruc¬ 
tive speech on the Welsh Sunday Closing Bill thi^wa 
floods of light on his attitude as to the more impor¬ 
tant measure which is now making its lame way through 
the Commons. The majority in any locality, no matter 
what their wishes, have only to express them, to 
come to Parliament with the ezpreMion, and it is the 
business of Parliament to carry those wiriies out. Now, 
it is undoubtedly the wish of a majority of the population 
in certain districts of Ireland to p%y no rent. It is pro¬ 
bably the wish of the m^ority or the population in othera 
(let ns hope few and far between) to shoot the her& on^ 
grass-farms. It may be the wish of the majority in one 
or two to roast a certain number of bailifis to encourage 
the others. Probably, Mr. Gladstone not as yet ready 
to propose a Permissive Boasting Act, or to bring in a 
Bill for the better abolition of herds taking care of graas- 
thrms; but his Welsh speech and his Irish measnre lead 
to inch things as a porfeotly logical oonseqnence. The 
singnlar thing is that all this, though it is clear enough, . 
slips, to all appearance, off the mental banks of the majonty . 
even ^ Englishmen. The attitude of the It^hmlkn—«>nbt- * 
less, m the main, and under &vourable oiroumstancee—a 
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felloir enonghi who roiait^ or moHlate^ oailiff 
the bidding o£ the Land Lea^ei and the attitnde of an 
Englisfanii^who regardathespbuation of landlordsasagreat 
act of national jnstioe and atateamanlike poUoj, are ouri- 
onalj close to one another. Agitation* the companionship of 
leagnw and federations* the constant repetition of well- 
aoanding platitudes* deaden intellect and morality in the 
one case as in the other. It was remarked, not long ago, 
1^ a supporter of the Government, in a tone half argumen¬ 
tative im half exultant, that people who address the pre¬ 
sent electorate as if thoy were addressing the ton- 
ponnders make a great mistake. That is, indeed, evident 
enongh. The ten-ponnder was not a model person; he 
did not much understand the higher politics, he was gul¬ 
lible if the right side of him could be got at. But ho was 
not wholly indifferent to the national honour, ho was not 
to be taken in by mcro phrases, and, above all, the doc¬ 
trine, men not measures, never wholly seduced him. Of 
his sneoessor it does not appear that as much can bo 
said. Still, the attitude of the English supporters of the 
Government is for the most part one of dubious acquies¬ 
cence more than of sincere agreement. The attitude of 
the Irish members is becoming more and more complicated. 
Hr. PabneIiL’b formal amendment, the divided resolutions 
of the Home Bnlors, and the curious parley between the 
Government and the Land Loagno loaders as to a recom¬ 
mendation on the part of the latter in favour of the pay¬ 
ment of rent, seem likely to introduce a now and possibly 
an interesting chapter in a history which has hitherto boeu 
aomowhat dull. 


GOVERNMENTS AND TIIEIU AGENTS ABROAD. 


A lmost any other subject of debate must be a relief 
to the House of Commons in the raro intervals of 
the Land Bill, yot only a small audioTico was fouud a 
week ago for a discussioTi on two not dissimilar sub¬ 
jects. Mr. Peasti’s proposal to abolish the China opium 
trade had the advantage of being in a high dogroo prac¬ 
tical, if only it had been likely to bo accepted; but the 
saoriffee of seven millions of Indian revenue is too serious 
an enterprise to bo undertaken witliont conclusive reasons. 
Mr. Laing’b speech alono exhausted the subject, and Lord 
Habtinqtoii added the usual official explanation. The 
money cannot bo spared; and, if any othor argument is 
needed, there are doubts whether tho importation of Indian 
opium greatly increases tho consumption, and even whether 
the use of tho drug is uniformly noxious. According to 
Lord Haktington, tlm practice chiefly prevails in the 
W^tern provinces, where no Indian opium has pone- 
timed. Tho opium debate w'ns preceded by tho introduc¬ 
tion of a m(»tioa of Mr. KicnAUi/s, whioh gave occasion for 
an instructive speech by Mr. CLADSTOjfE. Only a small 
majority in a thin House supported‘the Government in its 
rafusal to adopt a wholly inadmissible resolution. The 
philanthropists had mnstered in coniparativo strength to 
protest against war and opium. Mr. Hicuabu asked the 
House to affirm the proposition that the power “ claimed 
** and exercised by tho representatives of this country in 
** various parts of the world to contract engagements, 
annex territories, <&c., without tho authority of tho 
** central Government, is at varianco with recognized rules 
** of iutomational law, and is fraught with danger to the 
« honour and true interests of the country.” One objec¬ 
tion to the resolution is tliat no such power is claimed, 
though it may sometimes be exercised ; and, if tho prac¬ 
tice were inconsistent with recognized iutomational law, it 
would be unnecessary to condemn it. In truth, the dis- 
oretion which may be allowed to subordinato agents lias 
ziothing to do with international law. If tho act of a 
civil or military officer is recognized and approved, foreign 
States look for redress exclusively to the Government. 
It is not tho province of international law to distribute 
responsibility oetwocu Ministers and Governors, Gom- 
axuBsioners or Generals. 

Mr. Gladstone differs littlo from Mr. Bichabd <;ither in 
his horror of war or in his freedom from that kind of 
eensitiTonesB which has generally been associated with a 
regard for the national honour; but as the representa¬ 
tive cf the Government ho could scarcely sanction an 
indiscriminate limitation of the powers entrusted to 
its agents. In barbarous or half-civilized countries it 
is necessary for officers on the spot to resent insults 
and to repel, or sometimes to antioipate, attacks; and 
there is no reason to apprehend that in dealing with 


regular Governments any subordinate agent will involve 
the ooDutry in a quarrel. In the only modern instanoss 
of snoh a misadventure the H^glisb Go^rninent was the 
offended party, and in both cases satisfaction for nn- 
anthonzed acts was finally obtained. A French officer 
in Otaheite, nearly forty years ago, almost provoked a 
war between France and England by his lawless arrest 
of Mr. Pritchard, an English Consnl. M. Guizot, not¬ 
withstanding tho reproaches of tho Opposition, at last 
disavowed the injustice whioh had boon perpetrated, 
though ho afterwards complained that Sir Boubrt Peel 
had not been as easily satisfied as Lord AninDEEN. A 
much grosser case was the stoppage of the Trent and the 
arrest of Mr. Mason and Mr. Slidell by the American 
Commodore Wilkes. There was no doubt that tho 
offending officer had, for the sake of obtaining popnlarity, 
deliberately violated international law ; and at first it 
seemed that his calculation had boon well founded. He 
was unanimously applauded in his own State of Massa- 
chusotts, and tho Fodoral House of Beprosentatives passed 
a resolution in approval of the outrage. F 
Lord Palmeb.ston was then Prime Ministor, 
immediate preparations for war had, as in some other 
iui>ta?iues, the effect of securing peace. The Presi¬ 
dent determined to surrender the prisoners; and the 
warlike faction had to console itself with a blustering 
despatch, in which Mr. Sewaud annriunced that his 
Govcrnmoiit would havo sot iiitornational law at defiance 
if it had not, for reasons of its own, been indifferent to 
the detention of tho captives. Fur the only European war 
in which England has been engaged daring more than 
sixty years tho Ministers of the day were responsible. It 
is liiglily probable that the rupturo with liussia might 
have been averted if the management of tho negotiations 
had boeu on trusted^ to tho Ambassador at Constantinople, 
or oven to tho Ministor at St. Petersburg. Tho Emperor 
Nicholas, deriving his information from Baron Buunnow, 
who in tnrn listened to tho pacific language of Lord 
A HE RDKEK, repelled tho warnings of Sir Hamilton Seymour 
with tho freciuent assurance that tho English people were 
oppo.sed to war. 

It is true that Indian annoxations liavo in many in¬ 
stances been offoctod by tho Viceregal Govornmont, or 
in early times by officers of less exalted rank, with 
little relerenco to the wishes of the authorities at home. 
Waul’en IIastinus and Clive, Wellesley and Balhoubie, 
prosecuted their Imperial policy with littlo regard for tho 
timid warnings of tho East India Dii*ectorB and Pro- 
])riotors. It may be added that, if they had been subject 
to such restrictions as tho.se which are suggested by Mr. 
Kkuiabu, tliere would now bo no Indian Empire to confine 
witliin its uctiiul limits. It is said that on tho eve of one 
of his exp(3ditious Lord Wellesley detained tho homo- 
boujid fleet for sovcral wcoks, that his designs might not 
bo prematurely disclosed to his ciuployors in England. 
Lord Daluousil* was almost as oxclnsivcly rosponsiblo for 
the annexation of Oudo, and for the second Burmese war, 
which was not the unjustifiable transaction which Mr. 
liiciiAKD has been taught to consider it by his study of a 
pamphlet of Mr. Couden’s. Great statesmen bent on 
making tlioir successors the first potentates in Asia, while 
tliey remained loyal subjects of the English Crown, would 
not havo been effectually restrained by any resolution of 
the Jlonso of Coramon.s. The impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, which was promoted in vindication of tho prin¬ 
ciples now mainkuiicd by Mr. Hicuakd, ondod, after many 
years, not only in acquittal, but in a general eouvict^n of 
the injustice with which his services had boon rewarded. 
Mr. Biciiaud mentioned several instances in which func¬ 
tionaries of humbler rank had involved tho country in 
w.*ir. The remedy for such excesses of power is to bo 
found, not in Parliamontary resolutions, but in the enforce¬ 
ment of official discipline. As to the particulars of a 
potty war in the Malay peninsnla, Mr. Bich^d seems to 
havo been imperfectly informed. Mr. GlJRstone's cori- 
domiiationof tho warlike proceedings of Sir James Brooke 
is inconsistout with the judgment of many of those who 
havo studied the question, and his position was rather 
that of a private advontaror than that of a Governriiont 
oflBccr. Sir Theophilus Shepstone’s precipitate annexa¬ 
tion of the Transvaal was afterwards sanctioned by tho 
Secretary of State and the Cabinet, and it was not dis¬ 
approved by Parliament. Tho untoward war with tho 
Zulus was condoned both by Lord BEACONi»Fn:Li/s Admi¬ 
nistration and by Mr. Gladstone's. 
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ICr. Bicbabd, whoso oljoot is not to enforoo disoiplino, 
but to diminish the chances of war, mar perhaps bare been 
convinced by Mr. Qlaostons’s spMh" that the Honso of 
Commons and the nation are^ or real^ were as liable to 
warlike impulses as any Indian or Colonial functionary. 
The Crimean war was much more nnpalatablo to the House 
of Lords than to the House of Commons, and the House of 
Commons was impelled by the almost unanimous feeling 
of the country. In that instance, at least, popular enthu- 
siasm was not capricious *, for the terms of a patohod-up 
peace were generally disapproved, notwitbstauding the 
neary sacrificos which had mn sustainod. Mr. Gladstone 
effeotnaUy destroyed that part of Mr. EicnARD’s argu¬ 
ment which was founded on Sir John Bowrino’s reprisals 
£dr the seizure of the Arrow. The many bitter Guomies 
of Xiord Palmerston took the opportunity to form a strange 
coalition for the purpose of driving the hated Minister 
from power. As Mr. Gladstone says, Lord Derry was 
the first to denounce the China war, and he was cordially 
seoonded by Mr. Djsraeli. Mr. Corden, Lord John 
Bossell, and Mr. Gladstone united their forces with 
the Conserratire leaders, and the Govoriiniont was 
oonseqnentJy placed in a minority. The rcsulii of the 
combination was nevortholoss a severo disiippointmont to 
tho confederates. Lord Palm ekston appealed to the country 
which understood that the Chinese vote had been really 
intended as a censure on the prosecution of the Crimean 
war to a successful issue. The coalition was scattered to 
the winds; Mr. Corden and Mr. Briqiit woro temporarily 
exolndod from Parliament; and Lord Palmerston returned 
with a large majority, pledged to nothing but to the sup¬ 
port of tho Government. Tho nation hud on this occa¬ 
sion been os warlike as the most ambitious of agents 
abroad. Mr. Gladstone took occasion to correct tho 
error which had been zealously cultivated by his par¬ 
tisans, without protest from himself, that Lord Beacons- 
Vield’b policy, whatever may have been its merits, was in 
any respect unconstitutional. Two or three years ago 
Liberal politicians countenanced the fallacies of a fac¬ 
tions pampblot, written to prove that tho Ministers had 
nndnly strained tho prerogative of the Crown. It was 
for tho time difficult to convince heated opponents of the 
Government that tho predominance of a Minister with 
a largo majority conformed to tho strictest requisitions 
of oouatitutioual propriety. Tho pamphleteer almost suc¬ 
ceeded in his object of making the Queen personally 
responsible for her conscientious deference to tho ad¬ 
vice of her responsible Minister. Mr. Gladstone now 
reminds the House that Lord Beaoonsfield and his col¬ 
leagues rather checked than stimulated the patriotic zeal 
of the House of Commons. Of the feeling itself he oou- 
sistently disapproves, but he rightly distributed tho blame 
or praise which may be due. Tho only soenrity against a 
turbulent policy is, according to Mr. Gladstone, the culti¬ 
vation of a moderate, just, and pacific temper, by those 
who from time to time direct the councils of tho nation. 
Ko objectiou can bo taken to his doctrine if justice and 
prndenoe are combined with a delicate and resolute regard 
for the rights, the welfare, and the hononr of tho conutry. 
Tame submiBsion to wrong is tho worst of all methods of 
attempting to proservo tho peace. 


THE OCCUPATION OF BISERTA. 

T he French have occupied without resistance tho little 
town of Biserta. Four ironclads appeared off the 
towiton Sunday, demanding that tho place shonld be given 
up, and it was given up. This is much the most im- 
jmrtant step taken since the French troops crossed the 
frontier. Tabarca, it now appears, was not taken without 
resistance, as the Governor of the place would not go 
away without doing some damage to those who wore 
bombarding forts b^onging to his master with whom the 
bombarders #ere at peace. He bad been directed by the 
Bet to retire without fighting, but tho temptation to fire 
at those who were firing at him was too strong. Ho mayi 
safely calculate that when the war is over his master will 
not resent his disobedience with any great severity. Kef 
made no resistance, bnt it only sarrondored on the 
display of overwhelming force. Tho French artillery 
was in position, and was ready to open fire when the 
Governor complied with a summons to yield. These 
were distinct acts of war against a ruler with whom 
Franco claims to be at p^co. But then it might bo plan* 


sibly egntendM ifast the ooonpSEtion of Tabam and H!ef 
were measures indtspensable for subduing^ Ksoumim 
The Bsr would not oo*operate with France in punidiinff 
the SLroumirSf and when Frauoe anuouneed that it would 
take on itself the whole task of infliotlug punishment the 
points neoessaxy for carrying out the process had to be 
occupied, whether the Bet consented to the ocoupSitiou or 
not. But oooupying Biserta is quite a different thing. 
Biserta is far away from the Kronmir country, and there 
can be no connexion between occupying it a^ putting 
down tribes in a totally different part of the territoi^ of 
Tunis. The French Government must have had motives 
for ordering the occupation of Biserta which were only 
very indirectly connected with what it still alleges to be 
the sole object of its onterprise. Biserta, altbongb far 
away from tho Kroumirs, is not far from the capital of the 
Bey, and tho principal object in seizing on Biserta 
must have been to overawe the Bey. If be dare, be 
would undoubtedly do his best to help the Kroumirs, 
and a largo portion of his snbjectB is burning to take 
vengeance on the invaders. Ife may have seemed to the 
Francb Government that the surest waj^ to keep the Bey 
and his subjects qniet was to seize on a point which showed 
that France conld easily operate at the same time against 
the Kronmirs and against Tnnis itself. Bnt this was not 
tho only gain in occupying Biserta. France has bad to 
decide whether it will permit the Porte to intervene as 
the Suzerain of Tunis, and it has decided that it will not. 
It does not recognize that tho Porte has any more 
authority over Tunis than over Morocco. In anch a con¬ 
troversy words might follow words, and deapatoh might 
follow despatch, and nothing be settled. A. rapid and 
offectanl mode of giving a practical turn to the discussion 
saggested itsolf in tho occupation of a town so far away 
from the scone of the main expedition that the authority 
of the Porto would be distinctly challenged ; and it would 
havo to own that, if it chose to claim tho Bey os its vassal, 
it could do nothing to protect him. 

The occupation of Biserta cansod groat and natural 
commotion in Italy. Biserta is a poor deserted plaoo, but 
it possesses a harbour which in old days was famous, 
which might probably be made as good as it over was at 
no great oxpouso, and which is in very unpleasant prox¬ 
imity to Sicily. If tho French permanently hold Biserta, 
it would be to the Italians much tho same thing as if they 
held Tunis itself. Possibly the French Government was 
not displeased with the refioction that, if it was overawing 
tho Bey and challenging the Porto, it was also frighten¬ 
ing Italy. The contest at Tnnis between Franoe and 
Italy has been not only a poKbioal but a personal ^e. 
The French Consul has done all he can to spite *ho 
Italian Consul, and the Italian Consul has worked his 
hardest to spito tho French Consul. One of the com¬ 
plaints most frequently and persistently made by the 
French Consul bos &}on that his Italian rival has 
had printod in Sardinia an Arabic jonmal intended 
for distribution among the Tunisian Arabs, in which 
everything was said that could be imagined to incite the 
common people of Tanis against the French, and to pre¬ 
pare it for a rising against them. The French Consul- 
General has now, as he says, got hold of the agent 
employed for the parposo, and is able, as he alleges, to tell 
tho whole story of the concoction and gratnitons distribn- 
tion of this journal. The French theory is, that the border 
tribes partly harass and partly incite to disaffection the 
Algerian Arabs, that the border tribes are poshed on b^ 
tho country population of Tnnis, that this popnlation is 
poshed on the Italian Consul and his paper, that 
the Italian Consnl is supported by the Prime Minister, 
and that the Prime Minister gnides the Bey. Tho 
ocenpation of Biserta was therefore probably intended to 
break this chain of impulse at the point where bMer 
infinencos began to tell on the country popnlation. The 
Italian Consnl is not likely to acknowledge that be baa 
done all bis rival says ho has done; bnt, so far as he conld 
not help acknowledging it, be would naturally defend him¬ 
self on^the ground that France claimed an exclusive 
interest in Tunis to whioh it was not in any way en¬ 
titled, and that he bad to counteract the excessive and un¬ 
just influence in the best way he conld. But this would 
only make conspicuous the great advantage wbidh Franoe 
has in all oontroversios as to Tnnis. Other Powers can 
only point to future political dangers. They eon in** 
sist on the impolicy of violent notion wbidh may lend 
to disturbance in Europe, or can base tbmr arguments 
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cm the ifeneral oeoesiity of maintaining the balance of 
power in the Meditcmnoan. France can point to 
a preeBuig immediate local danger. She can sa;^ that 
Tank hinders her in the work of governing and civilizing 
Algeria. It may not be ea^ to prove, bat it is still harder 
to disprove, that the real danger to Algeria comes, not 
firom a handful of E>oamirB, bat from the stirring np of 
an Arab population against France, which has a «on- 
iignons Arab population of its own. The meaning of the 
pankhmont of the Kronmirs thus attains new and largo 
proportions. The Kronmirs are not to bo merely punished, 
bat rendered permanently incapable of doing harm. To 
ensure this, those who push them on must be made to fcol 
that they, too, are under the strong Imnd of France; and 
tomoke them feci this the French have occupied Biserta. 

Italy, however, whether she dislikes the ocenpation of 
Bkorta or not, can do nothing directly and for herself. 
When Signor Caiboli resigned because the Chamber pro¬ 
nounced him not to have taken u lino towards France 
snflioiently bold, when it was proved that no one conld 
be found to succeed him, and ho bad to bo reinstated in 
power, it was made evident that Italy was not really pre¬ 
pared to take a bold lino with France, and conld find no 
Power to support her iu taking it. Italy has accord¬ 
ingly now put herself, so to spenk, under iho shelter 
of England. It is to England that assurances are 
^iven of the objects of the Tunis expedition, and it 
IB from England' that Italy learns what thc.so assur¬ 
ances arc. Sir Cqables Dilke has beori asked in the 
Honse of Commons whether ho thinks that the perma¬ 
nent annexation of Biserta would be consistent with iho 
assurances given by Franco, and ho had but one reply to 
give—that it would not be consistent. There is not tho 
slightest reason to suppose that Franco moans to declare 
that it has annexed Biserta. Tho French Oovornraent has 
intimated that it hopes, when tho Chamber rcaKscinblcs, 
to bo oble to state that tho objects of tho expedition have 
been attained. Tho operations of tho French troops have 
boon delayed by deluges of rain, but directly the wcathor 
permits the final operations against tho Kronmirs can bo 
rapidly despatched. Tho difibreut divisions are novvso posted 
that they can converge to a central point, to wliicU it is 
expected that tho Kronmirs will bo driven. The Kronmirs 
may not consent to be driven to a central point, and may 
slip away, but the converging divisions will sweep tho 
country and destroy at once the humblo possessions of tho 
tribes and all power of resistance. Tho fighting power of 
the Kronmirs was gone when they found that Tabarca and 
Kef were occupied, in spite of tho protests of tho Bey. 
They may choose to dio fighting or not, aind they nniy 
possibly keep up a lingering guerilla warfare after they 
are nominally subdued, but the main military operation 
of the French will havo been undertaken and per¬ 
formed. But iho French Govornniunt has not only 
to deal with the Kronmirs, but wiiii tho Bey. It 
will be sure to demand that he shall givo sufficient 
pledges that there shall bo no more danger to Algeria 
from Tunis. What it will ask for will bo limited 
by the necessity of showing to other Powers, and 
especially to England, that it can bo plausibly connected 
with danger to Algeria; but within these limits it will bo 
very possible for Franco to make demands which tho Bey 
will be unwilling to grant. There is no chance of his 
granting anything before tho French Chamber meets, and 
in this sense it is impossible that the Tunis affair should 
bo bv that time at an end. Ho will refer to the Porte, and 
the Porte will refer to tho Powers, and the Powers will 
refer to France, and Franco will say that it has 
nothing to do with tho Porte, and will only deal 
with the Bet himself. Negotiations will drag on, but 
meantime the French will bold Biserta; and, if tbo Bey 
does not choose to come to terms, they will hold it until ho 
does. The ocenpation of Biserta may bo thns said to have 
been devised with a view to tho meeting of the French 
Chamber, as well as for other objects. If the weather 
chafes, and the troops can operate in the next few days, 
tho Fronoh Government may be able to say to tho Chamber 
that it haa virtually accomplished its purpose; for the 
main military operation will be over, the time for 
negotktions wtU havo como, and France will hold a 
substantial guaroatee for the satisfactory issue of these 
negotktioiiB. • 


THE WELSH SUNDAY CLOSING BILL. 

T he venerable objection to admitting the thm end o’ 
the wedge turns out to havo more force in it than it 
has lately been the fashion to suppose. It seemed ^sensiblo 
enough to say that each cose in which it was proposed to 
make a change in tho law ought to be dotermiuod on its owt* 
merits. The fact that there were good reasons for makiu;: 
the change in tbo particular instance would not necessitntc 
making it iu any other instance, unless the reasons in 
favour of it were equally good. Unfortunately, there an 
a great many people with whom a precedent is of moi > 
weight than any number of arguments. If a thing hn 
been done onco, they aro peifectiy satisfied that it hIiou: ‘ 
be done again. The House of (kmimons was under thi 
infinenco of this soniimotit on Wednesday, when it retni 
tho Welsh Sunday Closing Bill a second time. What h« ^ 
become of tho stout fesistaiico that not long ago wu 
offered to a similar measure for Ireland? It has dissq) 
penred before the irresistible consideration that what has Ihmm 
conceded to Scotland and Ireland cannot borofusodto Wales 
The unhappy FoRBEa-MACKENZiE Act is at tho bottom of th*’ 
whole business. Parliament consented to pass that il! 
omened measure, in tho belief that Scotland was so unlik 
any other country that legislation might safely bo settle 1 
to its solo and separate use. It now appears that, wlint 
ever other differences may exist between Scotland and th 
rest of the United Kingdom, Scotch, Irish, and Englisl. 
fanaticism aro all cut out of the same pioco. No two natuni' 
conld seem more unlike than the Scotch and tbo Irish ; 
but, so soon as tho agitation in favour of closing public 
houses got poRRCBsion of them, they becanio virtually in 
distinguishable. Now Dis.seuting Wales has followed 
the footsteps of Rresbytorian Scotland and Catholic In' 
land. The difference of religion seems to count for abs<> 
lutely nothing. Irishmen are not inclined to Sabbatariri*' 
ism; Welshmen aro. Irishmen see no harm in crowdin', 
tho pleasures of a whole week into the Sunday; Wolsli 
men rather regard it as a day on which it specially 
becomes thorn to afilict their souls. But neither th< 
creed which tenches men that Sunday is a feast, nor tlii 
creed which persuades them that it ought to be a fast, cari 
find any place in its system for tbo public*house. That i.* 
equally condemned by both. When it has been showi 
that a cei'tain percentage, real or imaginary, of Wclshmci* ’ 
havo signified their assent to Mr. liouEKTs’B Bill, those 
who voted for tho Scotch and Irish measures feel that ii 
would bo impossible to explain in away which will satisfy 
Welshmen their motives for not voting for the Wclsl. 
Bill. Tlio consequence is that it is read a second time b\ 
an overwhelming majority, and lias every chance of boiny 
allowed, as Mr. Gsaustone puls it, “honourably aim 
“ kindly to tako its place in tho Statute Book.” What 
permitted in tho case of Wales will next perhaps bo de¬ 
manded on behalf of some English county, if Wales ir- 
difibreut from England, so is the South of England differ¬ 
ent from tho North, and tho manafactaring distriefr. 
from tho agricultural. Tho moment that it seoms possibi<' 
to get a majority of tho ratepayers anywhere to say tha' 
they wish to see public-houses closed on Sundays, Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson will not bo wanting to the occasion. Ji 
was very well for Colonel Makins to make it “clearly 
understood” on Wodnesday that, though he did noi 
oppose Mr. Bodeuts’s Bill, no “ must not be expected*' 
to abstain from offering opposition to a proposal to ajiply 
tho same mcaaaro to England ; bnt, whether it is expected 
of him or not, it is prolty certain that, when tho critical 
moment comt's, ho will not offer it. Tho particular county 
for which it is proposed to legislate will be found to bt- 
marked off in quite a remarkable way from all its neigh¬ 
bours ; and after this plea has been listened to in a cor 
tain number of instance!), the advocates of Sunday closing; 
will once more become impressed with the advantagos oi 
unilbrmity, and tbo remaining counties will have thou 
publie-housos closed, in order that they may not consti¬ 
tute an nuomaloiiB exception to tho rust. 

It is not often that wo find oursolves in complete agree¬ 
ment with Mr. Petek Taylor. But his speech on Wedne; 
day was characterized by a really refreshing savour c 
oommon 6eti.se. He would not allow that any concoi \ - 
able caso could under any conceivable circumstances be 
made out for Mr. Boberts’s Bill. If aU Wales wus in 
favour of it, then thore was no need to do by law what tlir 
Welsh were prepared to do without law. If there was a 
considerable minority against it, that minority ought nut 
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to be tjrennisQd ow by the majoril^. If the minority 
were a email one, it wee all the more neoesearv to mo it 
iegiilatiye protection a^inst the majority. Mr. TjLTrx>a 
hae not yet oome to eee the beauty of legislation which 
makes the State interfere with one set of indiyidnals 
because another and larm set wish to have their own 
theories of life invested wdth the force of law. Mia 
Badioalism ia evidently behind the time, and he has much 
to learn from those bolder spirits who take no pleasnre in 
doing, or abstaining from doing, a thing themselves nnless 
they can compel some one else to follow their example. 
Mr. GlJLDBTONa and the Times are pleased to say that 
Snnday closing, like closing at a certain hour at night, is 
simply a qnostion of police. That depends in a great 
meaanre npon the motives by which the supporters of tho 
Bill aro actuated. Tho part played by the police in tho 
regulation of tho traffic in strong drink is justified by the 
disastrous effect which that traffic sometimes exorcises on 
pnblio order. If public-bonsos wore open all night, for 
example, the confusion that would ensue might easily pass 
l^ond police control. If it conld bo contended that 
'V^lshmon are so exceptionally constituted that one glass 
of liquor, when taken on a »Sunday, qualifies them, one 
and all, for immediato admission to a police-cell, it 
is possible that Mr. Eobebts*b Bill might be tho only 
remedy of which the case would admit. But tho Welsh 
members who spoke on Wednesday vied with one 
another in describing Wales as a moral paradise. 
Mr. IUtboonb could “say unhesitatingly that there 
“ was no part of the United Kingdom in which tho 
** law was more implicitly obeyed or in which there 
*** were fewer offences against it than in Wales.” Mr. 
Osborne Morgan declared that “ crime is almost as uu- 
known in Wales as Conservatism.” Mr. James pointed 
with conscious pride to tho fact that in Wales the churches 
and chapels are full, while the gaols are empty. It is sur- 
prising that, when Wales is already thns perfect, her repro- 
. Bontatives are not afraid of meddling with tho happy com¬ 
bination of conditions whiob has mc^o her so. Perhaps it 
may turn out that tho Sunday visit to the public-honse is 
the Bonroe not of tho rare instances of Welsh vice, but of 
'the enstomary plethora of Welsh virtue. Mr. Roberts 
may yet discover that ho has been wrong in striving to 
gild refined gold, and to make Welshmen more lovely 
and of better report than they already are. It 
imight be safer to treat the momentary backsliding of the 
Sntfday, when the open door of a pubUc-houBo snggests 
that society and refreshment are to be bad within, as a 
nseful check npon spiritual pride. When such a picture 
as this can be painted of the principality, it is almost a 
oontradiotion in terms to speak of Sunday closing as a 
question of police. The very word suggests disorder and 
violence, and there can be little room for either in the 
daily life of Welshmen. Consequently, the motives of Mr. 
Roberts and his friends must bo looked for in quite other 
xiireotions than that indicated by Mr. Gladstone. If the 
•hearty supporters of the Bill could bo subjected to analysis, 
it would probably be found that ono-halC of them were 
:.total abstainers and tho other half fanatical devotees of 
.Sabbath observance. The former regard Sunday closing as 
ansefurstepping-stonoto closing on week-days ; the latter 
are bent npon giving effect to their peculiar convictions 
in entire disregard of tho convenience of the community. 

It is needless to say that there is not one of the argn- 
menta naed in support of Sunday closing which would not 
be eoually applicable to Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s pot scheme 
-.of caosing public-houses altogether wherever the district 
in which they are situated is in favour of it. Indeed, Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson may point to Mr. Gladstone’s speech os 
.showing a very marked advance in the direction in which 
•bo wishes him to go. “ The question,” he said, “ when 
*** it comes to be decided for England, will have to be 
** decided with reference to the public opinion of England.” 
This admission really involves everything that Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson oan care to establish. “ Local opinion,” Mr. 
Gladstone declares, “ ought to have considerable weight 
and Wales is modest in claiming only to have her public-' 
liousds olosed en Sundays and not on week-days as well. 
If local opinion is reaJly to have considerable weight 
in deciding how many {>nblio-houses there shall be, 
and for how many hoars in the day they shall remain 
open, we do not see that it can be got at better 
than in the way which Sir Wilfrid Lawson snggests. 
Indeed, a Local Option Bill, whenever it is introduced, 
will have some reoommendations which are wanting to 


a Sunday Closing BilL The one proposes to oboe 
pubUo-hoostts on Snndays over the whole area ^to erhiiGdi 
it relates; the other wifi only propose to,give the rate* 
payers of each district leave to close eo many of them as 
they like, and at such times as they like. It will not he 
haid to make out that Parliament is less committed by 
this latter proposal than by the former. If Mr. Gup* 
STOjpB lives long enough, be will probably be fbnnd 
mamtatnioff that even a Maine Liquor Law is only a 
question oi police. 


GERMANY. 


P RINCE BISMARCK, who ia never quite himself 
unless ho is quarrelling with some one, has selected 
as his last victim a body oomparhtively so humble as the 
Municipality of Berlin. Ho has this time been wounded 
in his pocket, and he screams out, bullies, and threatens 
with all his wonted vivacity and i-ecklessneBs. It is a 
pleasure to him, as it was to the First Napoleon, to asoer* 
tain, by practical experieuoo, how much every one around 
him oan be made to stand. He has pondered long and 
deeply on human nature, and he has assured himseu that 
human natnre will stand anything if it is once sufficiently 
frightened. Napoleon was simply brutal, not only to the 
men, bub to tho women, who composed hb singular Court; 
but he brought home to them every day and every hour 
that it was only through him that they had any existence 
at all above that of a day labourer. The indispensable 
mau can charge whnt he pleases for being indispensable. 
The offence of the Berlin Municipality was that it had 
rated Prince Bismarck’s official residence at the value 
which it would have possessed in private hands. The 
Prince, in reply, hinted broadly that Berlin was a nest 
of Progressists, and that tho Progressists in office used 
their petty power to put a specially heavy tax on his 
house because they hated him. But thb was so plainly 
a question of figures, and so capable of easy disproof, that 
ho had to merge his grievance in that or the 250 
and odd Government officials at Berlin who all have resi¬ 
dences allotted to them, and all have to pay in taxes more 
than in proportion to their salaries. Little pay and a fine 
house to spond it on b an inconvenience in many ways, 
and tho disadvantages of useless splendonr are brought 
home to a poor man when he is taxed as if he had money 
onongh to live comfortably in a house far too big for him. 
It might be supposed thRt the remedy was in the hands 
of the OovoTiiment, which could curtail tho magnifioenco 
of tho residences of its officials, or givo them better 
salaries, or simply pay the taxes which inadequate salaries 
do not enable them to meet. Bat Prince Bismarck did 
not want to mako an equitable arrangement for the officials, 
but to snub his onomios, the Town-Gounoillors of Berlin. 
He therefore brought in a Bill providing that Government 
officials should not be taxed to an extent exceeding ten 
per cent, of their salaries. He got a Committee to agree 
to this, with the substitution of fifteen per cent, for ten, 
and he got hb proposal, thus modified, accepted W a 
majority of six on a division in the Beiohsrath. This 
was not much of a victory, but ho got an opportunity 
of launching hb thunderbolts at hb enemies. The 
Progressists of Berlin had offended him, and must be 
brought to their Bensos, and he let thorn know that 
there was much more in store for them than an alteration 
in the law regulating the tax on housos. He foreshadowed . 
the awful doom that was hanging over them and the 
unruly city which th^ mbmanagod, but only too faith¬ 
fully represented. He had it in his mind to deprive 
Berlin of the august presence of the Reiohsrath. It 
should no longer be tho seat of the Imperial Par¬ 
liament. Germany, and all that is great and wbe 
in Germany, should no longer flock to Berlin, bat to 
some ver^ humble place like Cassel. There b no Pro- 
gressbt ring there to vex the Chancellor's sonl; there 
are no gorgeous houses on which iniquitous taxes could 
be levim. Peace and simplicity reign at Cassel, and to 
Cassel the Imperial Parliament would go, leaving impeni¬ 
tent Berlin to mourn its loss, if the Chancellor chose to 
give the order ho threatened. 

No one, not even the Germans who treasure up Prince 
Bismarck's words as oracles, thought that thb time the 
great man was quite serious. It is not a' Feiy easy 
matter praotioally to change the seat of a Parlia¬ 
ment. Ministers^ and the vast tribe of offiobb under 
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tiM, oaailot work at all anIesB th^ are olote to their 
offioOB) with the Court and the Ministerial offices 
at Berlin and the ParlUanent at Gasael, no bnsiness 
Mnld be got through in Parliament. No serums atten¬ 
tion oonld be paid to the threat of Prince Bibmabok ; bat, 
what is re^ly remarkable in it is, not the threat to 
Berlin implied in it—^for the Pbingb is equally ready 
to threat^ the highest and the lowest of mankind^— 
but the strange estimate of the worth and dignity of the 
Imperial Parliament which it revealed. It seems never 
to have oconrred to Prince Bibmauck that the Parliament 
would have to say whether it wished to leave Berlin and 
go to Cassel. He might not, after all, do anything so 
awful as ride away from Berlin; but ho took it as a matter 
of oonrse that, if he did ride away, the Parliament would 
merely tonoh its hat, and rffie, like his groom, behind him. 
He did not appear to have the slightest desire to insult or 
annoy the Parliament, but his mind was so thoroughly 
pervaded by a low opinion of the Parliament, that it 
never ooenrrod to him that it conld bo insulted or 
annoyed. The Beiohsrath is fast lapsing into a veiy 
poor specimen of a Parliament. It is becoming what is 
called in Bossia a jolly-liko institution. It is flabby 
and incoherent. It is supremely bored by the tedium 
of its existence. Early in the Session there was a pro¬ 
posal which, it might have been thought, would hare 
wakened np any Parliament—that it should only meet every 
other year. There was no quorum; so the discussion 
could not go on. Just before Easter there was to bo a 
groat investigation into the advisability of making 
drunkenness more severely punishable; and what could bo 
more interesting in a land of boor P Again there was no 
quorum and no discussion. The Ohamcellor’s groat Bill 
for helping the insurance of artisans by State aid has got 
into a Committee, but nothing seems able to get it out. 
Ho himself has announced that he docs not see any 
prospect of the Bill passing this Session ; and he only 
got his majority of six fur his Bill to reduce the taxation 
of his house the assistance of the Clerical party, who 
acknowledged in this way that he had not been plaguing 
them recently so much as usual. On one occasion, and on 
one only, the lioichsratb has this Session taken the initia¬ 
tive, and acted with the weight of a decisive and united 
majority. Shortly after the assassination of the Czar, it 
resolved to ask the Government to take steps with all 
other Governments for the detection and punishment of in¬ 
tending or actual assassins. But it was only unanimous 
and decided because it conceived it to be no part of its busi¬ 
ness to examine what stops could bo taken. If it had 
stayed till it ascertained what it meant, there would have 
soon been no quorum. To think or to act is not the sort 
of business that will take provincial lotus-eaters to Berlin. 
It happened, however, to fall in with the views of Prince 
Bismarck that he should be thus called on to do something. 
In concert with Russia he wished to make a new European 
combination against the revolutionary party, and bo 
sounded the other leading Governments on the subject. 
The scheme, if it ever attained consistency enough to de¬ 
serve to be called a scheme, has now fallen through. 
England and France refused to have anything to do with 
it, and, encour^od by their example, Italy, and even 
Austria, have joined in the refusal. The reason why the 
soheine collapsed is obvious. If a foroi^er, having mur- 
dered, or attempted to murder, a sovereign abroad, comes 
to England, and sufficient evidence of his guilt is given to 
satisfy a magistrate, ho is handed over. If while in Eng- 
land he contrives himself, or incites others to contrive, the 
murder of a foreign sovereign, he commits an offence for 
which, if a jury finds him guilfy, he is punishable, and 
ought to be duly punished, by English law. All beyond 
this is a matter, not of law, but of police, and independent 
nations cannot let their police do the work of the police of 
foreigners. 

Apart from Prince Bismarck and the Reiohsratb, German 
life st^ flows on, showing, like the life of other nations, 
sometimes its g|Ood and sometimes its bad side. The 
Anti-Semitio agitation still continues, and Prince Bismarck 
is too well aware of its probable influence at the coming 
electionB to quarrel with it of^nly. Ho said lately, in the 
Reidhsratiii, that he did not himself approve of it, bat that 
he had, he owned, sent a most polite message in answer to 
a telegram telling him of the success of a meeting of Jew- 
haters. He had sent this message, not because he hated 
the Jews, but because be was a most polite man, and was 
always polite to every one. This seems a wonderful tax 


on the credulity of his hearers, but there is no’ resson 
to suppose that ho meant to say anything but what 
was to him an obvious truth. He has on ideal 
Bismarck, in whose existence ho firmly believes; and, 
probably, if there is one thing in the world of which 
ho is profoundly convinced, it is that he is a. oour- 
toons Christian hero. But Germans have other and 
bettor things to think of than bullying the Jews. In 
the first place, there are their forecasts of weather. The 
Primcb and the Progressists actually shook hands the other 
day over meteorology. They stood reconciled on the 
neutrid g^und of the North Polo. It appears that the 
Germans make forecasts of weather, which oi'o only wrong 
once in every four times, and they do not understand bow 
wonderfully luoky they are to be so oftou right. Their 
soieutifio men have suggested that almost absolute eor- 
reotness might be attained if only a new series of stations 
was established going as far towards the ^orth Polo as 
practicable. Prince Bismarck was quite touched with the 
proposal, and promised to do all in his power to carry it out. 
The Germans are really great travellers, and show much cou¬ 
rage and patience in distant and dangerous expeditions. One 
of their celebrities. Dr. Letz, has just returned from a very 
successful, although difficult, wandoriug from Tangier to 
Timbuctoo, and nob only has lio done the tilings which 
travellers in that part of the world often fail to do, but ho 
has had the satisfaction, so dear to tho scientific mind, of 
exploding two popular errors. Ho has knocked all the 
poetry out of Timbuctoo, and has reduced its ancient or 
fabled magnificence down to an assemblagu of huts with 
a starving and incoiisidorablo population. Then he 
has, so to speak, barred the flooding of the Sahara 
and tho creation df a vast inland sea by uscortuining 
tho simple fact that tho Sahara is not a basin at all, 
but a plateau or succc'ssion of hills far abovo the 
level of tho Meditcrnnican. Germans pridu themselves, 
and most legitimately, on their meu of seitmeo, and 
they will duly appreciate and enjoy these re.sults of 
tho labours of Dr. Le'IZ. But they prido thomselvos 
still more on their princes, and they bavu just had an 
opportunity of showing how deep and elYusive this 
prido in their Bovereigua can bo. Tho Duko of Bruns¬ 
wick has now reigned for fifty years, and tho day of his 
jubilco has been kept with rupturo by Brunswick and 
by Germany. Nothing, it is said, could have been more 
touching, more hearty, inoro German, than the outburst of 
love and loyalty displayed in tlio quiet city of Brunswick 
both by those who lived and by those who came there. 
The peculiarity of tho Duke’s lifu and the secret of 
his intense popularity in tho oveiling of his life scorns to 
have been that for fifty yeiiTH ho has done nothing. Ho 
has hurt no one and helped no one, and the fieoplo among 
whom ho lived hardly knew him by sight. When at last, 
after fifty years of residence, he actually wont abimb the 
streets of his capital in a close carriage, it was natural 
that tho rapture of the most rapturous of people should 
overflow, that flowers should bo strewn in his path, and 
blessings invoked on his veiierablo head. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

T he Cape Colonists are in a happier condition than 
their neighbours in tho East; for peace is concluded 
with the Basutos, while tho negotiations for tho settle¬ 
ment of the Trausvaai are beginning with little pruspoot 
of a satisfactory issue. Mr. Sruiuo has defeated, by a 
narrow m^ority, a vote of censure on tlio policy and 
conduct of a war which seems to have been unnecessary, 
bat which has been prosecuted with creditable eucrgy. 
It is thought that the Basutos would have accepted, in 
the first instance, tho nominal oompromise which he em« 
bodied in the terms of peace. They now agree to dis¬ 
armament with tho understanding that, on the payment 
of the considerable tax of if., any native who is not sus¬ 
pected of illicit designs may retain his rifle. It may bo 
confidently conjectured that the Basutos iu gouemi will 
keep their weapons without incurring the cost of a 
licence; but, although the poaoe imposes on them but 
a nominal saorifice, there is reason to suppose that they 
were tired of the war. Their principal chief put an end 
to hostilities by surrendering himself on the sole con¬ 
dition that the English Governor should arbitrate on 
his case. The Basutos had perhaps arrived at the cou- 
viotion that they would bo bcateu iu the long ruu, 
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aUhougli the oolonial troopa had not achieved any 
decisive suooeM. Both parties may perhaps be better 
friends after a contest which proves that the civilized 
combatant is on the whole the stronger, and that 
the Basatos have the means of making thomselres for¬ 
midable or tronblesome. The nominal claim of the Home 
Government to interfere at the close of the war for the 
protection of the natives may be conveniently waived, 
since it has been ascertained that oppression cannot be 
prs^ised with impnnity. Mr. Sprigo and the p^rty which 
maintains him in office have displayed considerable firm¬ 
ness of purpose in dispensing thronghont the contest with 
Imperial and. It is evidout that, altbongh responsible 
government may have been prematnroly introduced, it 
oonld not have dmo long withheld from colonists who are 
prepared to fight their own battles. 

The debate which ended in the acquittal of the Minis, 
'iers may perhaps Lave represented a certain feeling of 
antagonism between the Bnglish and Dutch races in the 
colony. The Gape Boers have never been earnest in the 
war} and a contingent which they furnished to the 
army took occasion to retire from the field in the 
middle of a battle. The Dutch colonists have not 
been pre-eminently well disposed to the natives; 
bnt they may have wished to drive Mr. Sfrigg and 
hui oolleaguoB from office. As far as the conflict was a 
result of rivalry of blood and language, it is satisfactory 
to learn that the English interest has prevailed. Mr. 
Sprigo, who is urged by his adversaries to take the opinion 
of the oonstitoencies on his policy, will probably not follow 
unfriendly advice. The Dutch arc a majority in the 
western provinces, and, perhaps, in the colony as a whole; 
and recent events in South Africa may possibly have pro¬ 
duced a feeling of uneasiness tending to disaSectiou. 
There is no response to the appeal of the Transvaal Boors 
to the non-English inhahitauta of the colony. A South 
African BopnbTic from which English settlers were to he 
ezoludod is still only proposed by agitators in the Trans¬ 
vaal. The section of the commnnity which promoted and 
managed the Basuto war would not be easily expelled from 
its property and its native land. Demagogues always ex¬ 
aggerate the dangers and tbo imminence of the civil con- 
flicts which they foretell and provoke. The colonists of 
Dutch, French, and German descent may not be enthusias- 
tioally devoted to the English Crown, hut they have 
never shown a disposition to rebel. Some of t^em 
may, perhaps, liave read with surprised amnsement 
the warnings of English alarmists, who are more 
ethnological in their political theories than the mixed 
population of the Capo. Tlio warlike native tribes, 
though they have nothing to say to political controversies, 
exercise an unconscious pressure on the people of the 
colony. Europeans, if they wore otherwise disposed to 
quarrel, could not prudently engage in civil war while a 
third belligerent stood ready to take part with one of the 
principals or to profit by the weakness of both. 

It is possible that the same forces may exercise an 
influence on the settlement which is, under almost in. 
SDjiorable diffionltios, to be attempted in the Transvaal. 
Before the oonclnsion of tho hnrried peace the .English 
generals rightly declined to avail themselves of the ofiered 
Borvicos of tho natives. Uncivilized allies cannot be 
restrained from acts for which those who accept their 
services are held responsible. A century ago Chatham 
denounced the English Ministers for employing against 
the rebels those ** horrible hellhounds of war,*' the Bed 
Indians of North America. In the present day opinion 
is still more sompulons; and it is felt that civilized men 
have a common interest in repressing the efibrts of 
savages. Even if war with the Boers breaks out again, in 
spite of the exertions and sacrifices of the English Govern, 
meot, it would not be permissible to enlist the natives in 
the oanse; but experience has already shown that they are 
fully alive to the danger which threatens themselves from 
the ro-establishment of Boer dominion. To them the 
KagUsh Government, which has in all parte of the world 
treated unoivilized subjects with humanity, is thoTepresenta- 
tive of law and justice. If tho evidence of correspondents 
on the spot may be trasted, the natives, who are fiir more 
nomeroiisthanUie white inhabitants, are preparing for war 
with the Been as the alternative of English protection. A 
chief who is said to be able to bring 3,000 men into tho 
field protected English refugees and loyal Boers during tbe^ 
wut\ and announced bis intention of ropoUing any attempt 
10 iuburforo with his guests. Wheu tho provinoe is 


evacuated the Government authorities, it is sot lsi« 
possible that Bn^ish adventurers who will probably hmw* 
suffered gross iiy ustice may not be too nseamish to dire^ 
the unrimled strategy of the natives. The inhahitasts of 
the villages and petty towns will welcome any otmlsderalec 
who may defend them against the violence of the Boers, or 
who may avenge thoir wrongs. It is said that in some places 
both the Englisn and those Boers who had submittadwiliingly 
to the annexation are arming for the protection of their lives 
and property. ^ The Boers are probably mo^ than a match 
for the dissentients ; but th^ would be grievonslj embar¬ 
rassed by a simulfcimeous native war. The Government, 
with the rashness whioh nsually aooompanies extreme 
timidity, threw away the opportunity of making reason¬ 
able terms of peace, while they could have supported the 
negotiations by an ovorwhelmmg display of force. The 
only ohanoe of bringing the triumphant insurgents to 
reason is furnished by the probability of armed resistauoe 
on the part of the loyal settlers and of the natives. 

Sir Hercules Bobinsok, who had been detained at Cape 
Town by the arrangements for peace with the Basatos, 
has now proceeded to Natal, where the negotiations will 
commence on his arrival. The difficulty of asoortaining 
whether the Boers have any repcesentatives with whom 
a binding settlement can bo effected will not be 
admitted, since the Imperial Government has already 
made peace with the members of tbo so-called Triam- 
virato. It is, perhaps, not surprising that, even if tbo 
self-appointed rulers are sincere in their pacific pro¬ 
fessions, tliey have not boon able to restrain their country¬ 
men from acts of insolent violence. The former Boer 
Republic bad an anarchic organization, and the principal 
objection of the insurgents to English administration was 
that it was comparatively regular and energetic. No con¬ 
tradiction is offered to detailed statements of plunder and of 
forcible expulsion of loyal English subjects. The Ministers 
at home apparently persnadod themselves that they were 
nogoliatiug with a homogoneons community, which 
was nearly unanimous in its wish for independeuce. 
They forgot the English; they forgot the well- 
affoebod I)utch; and it was perhaps natural that 
they should overlook tho existence of the natives. 
Every life which is sacrificed in consequence of tho 
precipitate and discreditable peace will & attribntable 
as blood-gailtinesB to the Government. If a doubtful 
report has any foundation, it would seem that the Minister 
who is primarily, or at least nominally, responsible has 
repented of the policy which was perhaps forced upon him 
by saperior authority. Lord KiMbeulei, according to 
one account, now proposes to substitute rosponsiblo 
governmeut of tho modorn colonial type for independence. 
It is scarcely worth while to consider the merits of a policy 
which will certainly not be accepted by the Boers. 
Sovereignty over a self-governing colony is an ambiguous 
title or prerogative, but suzerainty is invented for the 
express purpose of being absolutely unmeaning. Tho 
Boers consider tho restoration of tho Rcpublio as the pro¬ 
mised rowairi of victory, and they will not be contented 
with any smaller concession. It is possible that they 
may calculate too confidently on the patience of the Eng¬ 
lish nation, if not on the indnlgonce of the English Prime 
Minister. Kruger, Pretorius, and thoir associates will bo 
well advised in disoonragiog outrages on loyal inhabitants, 
as long as a considerable English force is within reach. 
They may probably have been inclined to comply with the 
demand of Sir Eveltn W ood that the garrison of Potchef- 
stroom shall be reinstated in possession; but Mr. Glad. 
STONE has since considerately informed them that they 
must either receive the garrison or make some other 
reparation. They will not be able to restore to life 
a eertain number of English soldiers who were killed 
in consequence of the perfidious conduct of the Boer 
leader; but they may by this time have learned that they 
cannot overrate the anxiety of the English Government, 
or of its chief, to terminate the controversy on almost any 
conditions. Parliament will perhaps be allowed to form 
and express a indgment on the policy whioh has been 
pursued, when its reshlts have become inevitable. The 
obstinacy of the Boers in the matter of Potchefatroom is 
rewarded by the indefinite postponement of Sir Miohabl 
Hioks-B£AOE*8 motion of censure. 
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THj: LAW OF DISTBESa 

T HB present House of Commons is not of Lord JAbi^ 
nouBNn's mind^ thnt most things are better let alone. 
It does not re<]^aire before it legislates to see clearly that 
the state of things which it proposes to introdnoe will be 
at least better than the state of things wbioh it proposes to 
disturb. There are many questions upon which the action 
of Parliament will always be decided by the oonsidomtion 
whether it is wiser to abolish a law against which a fair 
case can be shown, or to retain it until it is proved that a 
more saiisfactorj law can bo put in its place. Mr. Pell 
put the facts about distress for rent very clearly when bo 
said that thoogh snob a law would not now bo enacted for 
the first time, this was not in itself a sntiicient reason for 
repealing it. Like most laws which aro neither entirely 
wholly good nor wholly bad, it has had somn nnibroscen 
resnlts, and the controversy on Tuesday, so far ns it was 
influenced by argument, turned on the iksuc whether these 
nnforosoon results hud made it worth retaining. Very few, 
however, of the speakers paid much attention to this 
side of the question. Soirio of them were too deeply 
pledged to the tenant-farmers among their consti¬ 
tuents to bo willing to listen to any plea for delay. 
For them the law of distress was doomed beforoband. 
Even with the more independent county members, the 
fact that the tenant-farmers are for the most jiart hostile 
to the law had necessarily considerable weight. They ai’e 
too important an clomont in most counties for their opinions 
not to be taken into account. The members of the late 
Government lay under a specinl disadvnutago in being the 
authors of an Act abolishing the Hcotch Jaw of hypothec, 
which differed indeed fbom the lOnglish Jaw of distress 
in being more stringent, bnt closely rosemhled it in prin¬ 
ciple. When allowance has been made for theso sevcnil 
hindrances to full discussion, it will bo seen that the debato 
was not likely to bring out tho arguments on cither side 
to much purposo. Perhaps its most interesting feature 
was tho evidence it afforded that the Uoverument have 
still a good deal of lee-way to mako np before their 
English policy will stand on tho same heroic level as 
their Irish policy. It is singnlar to lind one of the 
authors of the Disturbance Bill admitting as a matter of 
coarse that the landlord ought to have some clTncti vc means 
of recovering possession of his land if ho fails to get his 
rent. Possession of his land was tho last thing which Sir 
WlLLiA-M Hakcourt was willing in 1880 to give an Irish 
landlord; but, even in i88t, ho still holds that in England 
land belongs to tho owner and not to tho tenant. How 
long ho may remain in this benighted state is another 
matter, but wo should be inclined to say no longer than 
the birth of an English land (piestion. 

Tho ono thing that seems to bo aclmillcd ns regards the 
law of disti^ess is thnt it has a tendency to lessen tho dis¬ 
advantage at which n tenant without capital is naturally 
placed by the sido of a tenant with capital. The extent to 
which it had this tendency, and the bonelit to bo derived 
from Buch a tendency so far as it existed, were much dis¬ 
puted. As to the first point, much probably depends 011 
the character, and something on the circumstances, of the 
landlord. A man who is neither imprudent nor needy 
will, under no circumstances, bo disposed to let his 
land to a farmer whom he does not believe to bo likely to 
do justice to the land. He knows, indeed, that the law of 
distress gives him secarity against the loss of his rent, and 
BO far makes it a matter of indifference to him whetiicr 
his tenant is steadily growing richer or is on his way to 
the Bankruptcy Court. But ho knows also that the vulno 
of the land duos not depend only 011 tho certainty with 
wbioh tho rent can bo recovered, and that, in the long run, 
it is most profitable to have only solvent tenants. Now 
solvency is not entirely a matter of capital; character has 
to do with it 06 well, and the prudent landlord who lets a 
farm to a tenant without capital does so rather from Lis 
knowledge of his character than from his ability to levy a 
distraint upon his goods. But Mr. Couktnet pushes this 
argument too fur when ho maintains (bat, if tho law of dis¬ 
tress is abulisliod, small farmers will bo trusted by their 
landlords in the future as they have been in the past. As 
tho law stands tho landlord is guaranteed against imme¬ 
diate less if ho makes a mistake, and it is impossible 
<Ao say beforoband how much influence the abolition of 
this guarantee may exert upon a landlord’s oonduot. He 
now says to himself, I must remember, if I lot niy farm to 
a man without uapitul, to make careful inquiries us to his 


anteoedents, so as to ensure myself in evoiw possible way 
against being saddled with a tenant who will only do harm 
^0 the land daring the time that he remains on it. Still, 
if, after taking all this trouble, I find that I haye mis¬ 
judged my man, I shall not bo positively oht of pooket by 
him. Tho laud may be something the worse when be 
leaves the farm than when ho enters upon it; but I shall 
not suffer any actnal money loss. It is quite possible that 
this last reflection may have an appi'eciable weight with a 
landlonl. Speculation, when tho worst that can happen 
to you is to make no profits, is a more attractive pur¬ 
suit than speculation which may end in making a oon- 
siderublo loss. Detoriorntion of land is diminution of 
capital, bnt loss of rent is diminution of income; and, 
provided that the extent of the former injury is slight, 
it comes homo to a man very much less than the 
latter. At present, when a landlord is hesitating between 
a promising tenant without capital and a tenant of whom 
ho perhaps knows nothing b.'yond tho fact that he has 
capital, his choice may bo do ter mined by tho recdllection w 
that, if ho chooses the former arul then finds that promise 
is not pcrfortnanco, tho rent at all events will be secure. 
If this seenrity is taken away, a landlord may be more apt 
than he is now to say that, iiVter all, capital is a certainty, 
while character is to some exfout 11 luaitor of chance. 

Supposing, however, that the law of distress does help 
to put the tonant without capital on a lovcl in the oyos ot 
a landlord with the tenant who has capital, is this process 
one that ought to ho encouraged? Wo maybe glad to 
see small tenants holding their own by the sido of thoir 
richer neighbours and bidding against them in tho furin 
mfii lcet; but are the ri'.snlts of their cornpotition so satis- 
iiictory that it is desirabio to nuiintiiin a law fur tho 
express reason tliat it mnltiplies cases in which such 
eompotition is possible P Tiiat is a point wliich will partly 
ho determined by the circumstances of tlio landlord. There 
aro needy landlords as well as needy tenants, and it is 
quite possible that the existence of the law of distress may 
encoiiriigo needy landlords to think of nothing but the 
amount of rent that is oilered them. A tenant without 
capital may often do more in this way than a tenant with 
eapital. Eor one thing, he has nothing to put into the 
land, and so has no return on bis in vestments to allow for. 
Fur another thing, ho is often more ignorant of his business, 
and con.suquontly more hopeful of doing well in it, than a 
tenant with capital would be, iiinl bis otfer to the landlord 
may K([iiaro with bis hopes rather tlian with any well-founded 
calculations. A^ain, his want of capital inakoa it more in¬ 
dispensable to him tn have a farm. Jlis only property is 
his laboui*, and such rnlo-of-tliiimb acquaintance with 
farming us lie may have picked up, and these are not 
possessions that he can transfer to any other trade. To 
got a farm, therefore, is a matter of life and death 
to him—at least, it is the only thing that stands be¬ 
tween him and the jiosition of a day lahouror. All 
these things tiiken togobhor will often dispose a tenant 
without capital to offer a decitledly larger rent than 
would bo offered by a tenant with ca[iital. H tho 
landlord is not needy, he hikes all these circumstances 
into account, and decides thnt the risk of having 
a had Icnaiit is not compensated by the fact thnt 
at tho worst tho rent can bo recovered by distraint. 

I Bnt when the landlord is needy, and his paramount 
object ill Tnuntigiiig his land is to draw tho largest possible 
i incouio out of it, lie .may think—from hm own Hpecial 
1 point of view bo may oven rightly think—that tho risk is 
I worth running. In this case tlic law acts as a direct 
' uncournginnont to a class of tenants who do not in any 
way de.servo to bo cnconraged. 

Thi.«{ circumstaimc alone would account for the dislrko 
which large favmcr.s foci to the law of distress. They 
look upon it ns handicapping them in the race. Tho 
inducements which tlioy, and bnt for tho hiw of distress 
they alone, could oiler lu a landlord can now bo offered 
by men who have no capital to invest in the land, and 
conseqncntly no natural security to offer for the pay¬ 
ment of tho rent. Tho law of distrc.ss creates an arti¬ 
ficial security fur this payment, and in this way puis 
largo and small farmers on a level. Their dislike to 
the law is increased by the difficulty it puts in their 
way whenever they want to borrow money. In propor¬ 
tion as farming bocomos an affair of capital, it becomes 
also an affair of credit. Even a really well-to-do iarmer 
will at times want to spend more money on tho /and 
than he may have at the moment to spend. The luvf 
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of distresa pots him in a^wono position as regards a lender, 
ivhetlier of money or goods, than he would oooupj. if that 
law were repealed. The banker who makes him an adyanoe, 
the implement^maker who lets him haye costly agricnl- 
tnral machines on credit, would be prepared to deu with 
him on more fayonrable terms if the landlord had no more 
facilities than other creditors of recovering the debt due 
to him. As it is, if tho farmer fails, the landlord helps 
himself to his goods, and it is only when his claims are 
folly disoharffod that the banker and tbe implement- 
maker are idlowod to share in the distribntion. Un¬ 
doubtedly this operates os a very serious check upon a 
farmer's power of petting advances, and tbe more am¬ 
bitions and energetic a farmer is, the more this chock 
irritates him. That, as is said by well-informed observers, 
he is really the bettor for this check, inasmuch os it pre¬ 
vents him from borrowing more than ho would be able to 
pay, is probably true ; but this is one of thoso services for 
which no man ever was grateful or over will be. 


THE SMALL-POX EPIDEMIC. 

T hat commonplace public which cares little for tho 
susceptibilities of local antboritios, and a groat deal 
for the extinction of small-pox, will find itself in unwonted 
accord with the managers of tho Metropolitan Asylums 
Board. At their meeting on Saturday it was stated that 
they word doing all they could to urge upon tho Local 
Government Board tho necessity of immediate legislation 
upon the questions raised by the Hampstead Hospital 
case. Unfortunately, it is extremely uncertain what 
amount of succoss their efPorts will meet with. No doubt 
Mr. Dodson is full to overflowing of good intentions. An 
epidemic in London is the opportunity of the President of 
tne Local Government Board. From that particular oflico 
tho road to Fame's proud temple is pecnliarly hard to 
climb. It is only once in the course of many years that 
its chief has the chance of associating his name with a 
Bill which will set people talking. Ordinarily, ho is con¬ 
fined to the dull routine of departmental labour. When 
he enters tho room in which Cabinet Councils are held he 
is expected to leave his buBinc.ss outside. His colleagnos 
have to settle questions of war or peace, to pacify or 
coerce Ireland, to consider how Mr. IluADiiAUCU may best 
be smuggled into Parliament. They have no ears for a 
Minister whoso talk is, or shonld be, of drains, and whose 
thoughts are less occupied with tho redistribution of land 
than with the supply of water. Bat, when London is 
visited with an outbreak of small-pox, even a Cabinet 
Mmistor, if he has not been revuccinated, may fed jnst 
alarm. It is true that death when he appears in this form is 
not perfectly equal in bis dealings with the rich and with 
the poor. Tho one is pretty often taken, tho other is 
usually left. But even this rule is not unfailing, and not 
even a Liberal politician can bo perfectly certain that he 
himself may not prove an exception to it. In any ordinary 
Session, therefore, Mr. Dodson would have a very good 
chance of carrying his Bill. With the state of public 
business what it is, however, this chance is immcasnrably 
loss. There are limits to a Government’s power of carry¬ 
ing out its good intentions, and the attitude of tbesmanagers 
of the Metropolitan Asylums Board puts Mr. Dodson in a 
position of considerable diflicnlty. If they were prepared 
to accept the judgment in tbe Hampstead Hospital case as 
virtually deciding a question of sanitary policy as well as 
one of sanitary Jaw, there would bo time enough between 
now and Ang^st to carry a Bill through Parliament. Bat 
tho managers are not in tbe least prepared to take this 
view of their duties. They regard themselves as confessors 
in the cause of Public Health. They are powerless, as one 
of the managers said last Saturday, on account of out- 
** door hostility and the abstention of Parliament to do 
** anything to help them." This view of the case entirely 
ignores the foot that this out-door hostility is directed 
not against tho function of the Asylum Board, but 
. simply against a particular reading of tho duties which 
■ devolve upon it when discharging this function. From 
then iport of the proceedings at the managers* last meeting 
it itii|mt .be supposed that the inhabitants of London were 
mswmmg to adinit tbe existence of small-pox among them, 
or that they insisted on each case being treated in tho 
patient’s own home. It ought not to be necessary to say 
that this is an entire misrepresentation of the facto. It is 
only to a particular kind of hospital that objections have 


been taken.. Tho contention which underh^ Hie Hamp¬ 
stead c aee t he oontenHon which, enlees Hia managers 
take care, mi^ yet underlie a Fulham c a ee-> a s that no dla^ 
triot ou|;ht to 00 burdened with, more than its own small¬ 
pox p^ients. If the managers of the Aj^lnms Board had 
recognized the reasonableness of this view, they m^t have 
saved the public some money and some risk. It wonld 
have been easy to provide local accommodation for local 
wants, and the diffionlty of isolating patienta might have 
been appreciably less if isolation had involved ouy aahort 
journey. Unfortunately, the managers refused to belierre 
that there could possibly be two ways of dealing with 
small-pox patients. They mast be brought togetMr in 
large bodies, iu some three or four large hospitals, and the 
districts in which these hospitals are situated mns^ be 
made between them to bear the harden of all London. If 
the legislation which Mr. Dodson is called upon to introduce 
is to bo animated by this spirit, its passage through the 
House of Commons will bo by no means a matter of 
coarse. The inhabitants of the districts which it is pro¬ 
posed to convert into receptacles for the small-pox patients 
of all the districts ronnd will ofier as stoat an opposition 
to it as they possibly can ; and, weak as they may be 
themselves, it is impossible to say how much sympathy 
their hard case may not evoke. In spite of all that the 
managers may say, the common-sense view of the matter 
is that neighbourhood makes all the difference in the 
world as regards the cure of sufferers from infeotious dis¬ 
orders. Those who will readily recognize the duty of 
caring for disease when it arises at their doors will not be 
equally well disposed when the disease is intentionally 
brought to them from a distance. 

It is probable, howovor, that, oven if tho managers of the 
Asylums Board had been willing to give effect to this dis- 
tiuction, additional legislation wonld still have boon needed. 
If tho inhabitants of Hampstead would have had an equal 
right to redress, supposing that the hospital had only con¬ 
tained Hampstead patients, it would have boon altogether 
impossible to deal with such an epidemic os tho present; and 
it is not at all certain that the mhabitants of Hampstead 
might not have had such a right. It is of tho ntmost im¬ 
portance, therefore, as regards the snocossful treatment of 
tho disease, that the Metropolitan Asylums Board should 
bo empowered, in conjunction with the local sani¬ 
tary authorities, to make proper provision for the 
reception and isolation of all small-pox coaos within 
the district in which the disease has shown itself. 
A Bill of this kind, if supported by tho managers, 
might soon become law. A Bill of this kind not 
supported tho managers, or a Bill of a different 
kind to which great local opposition would be offered, 
might moot with very groat diflicnltios. It has been sng- 
gosted that the controversy between aggregation and mnl- 
tiplication of hospitals might be got over by sending the 
patients to floating hospitals, made out of old men-o^war, 
and moorod in tho lower part of tho river. This scheme 
has the recommendation of combining the advantages of 
both methods of dealing with tho disease. The patients 
are isolated in a few large hospitols, bat no district is 
made to suffer by having one of these hospitals placed in 
its midst. Even the objection which is taken to the trans¬ 
port of patients from one part of London to another 
would bo met to a great extent by this plan. In many 
cases a large part of the journey wonld be by water, and a 
very large section of London lies within a short distance 
of one or other bank of the Thames. Once transferred 
from the steam-tender to the hospital-ship the small-pox 
patient would give no further trouble, and in the fresh air 
of tho river his chances of recovery would be as good as 
possible. If the Admiralty can lay hands on a few disused 
men-of-war of large size the Government cannot do better 
than place them at the disposal pf the Metropolitan Asylums 
Beard for the purpose of being converted into small-pox 
hospitals. It is even possible that by this means the need 
for further legislation may be avoided. Whatever power 
tho managers now possess with regard to the sending of 
small-pox patients to distant hospitals, they will possess as 
much when the hospitals are on the water as when they 
are on the land, while the motives for resisting their use 
of this power which now exist will then exist no longer. 

If vaeoination had been properly attended to in the 
past, there would be no small-pox to attend to in the pre? 
sent, but, judging from the statistics of vaccination in 
London, the next generation will be no bettor protected 
than this one is. The two obstacles which stand in the 
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Wfty are tbe fanaUcal opposition which is excited in some 
sni^B bj the vaccination of inftbnts, and the absence of 
•aciy means whatever of oompelling the revaooination of 
adnlts. For the former obstacle the Local Government 
Booi^ aro to some extent responsible. The objection to 
vaccination from hnman lymph is not entireW unfounded; 
at all events, the paramount authority of Sir Thomas 
rWATSOK can be quoted in support of it. To vaccination 
from calf lymph there is no such objection, and it is un- 
fortunate that the nso of calf lymph should not have 
recmved decided and steady enoonragoment long ago. 
That vaccination is veiy nneqnally enforced, even in dif¬ 
ferent parts of London, is evident from the fact that, 
of the children born in Shoreditch, i6 per cent, are 
nnvaocinatod, while of those born in Whiteohapol, only 
4 per cent, are unvaccinated. There is no dillbrence in 
the ciroumsiances of these two parishes that can account 
for the number of unvaccinated children in the one 
being four times what it is in the other. It is to bo 
noted that a quarter of tbe unvacoinated children in 
Shoreditch wore children who had been inmates of the 
workhoQse, if they had not been born there. In other 
words, they had becn.actually in the hands of the Guar¬ 
dians, and bad beon allowed to slip out of them without 
the law having been enforced. The Shoreditch Guar¬ 
dians have now appointed a second Vaccination Oflicor, a 
step which will bo useful if a bouBe-to-bonse visitation is 
set on foot, as it undoubtedly ought to bo. But no amount 
of additional Vaccination Ollicors will seenre the vaccina¬ 
tion of children in tbe workhouse unless the G nardians 
are prepared to override the resistance of ignorant mothers 
who do not wish to have tbe child made ill for a week at 
the cost of so much additional trouble to themscivos. In 
cases of this kind nothing but compulsion will have any 
effect. 


YOUNG OXFOna 


A n Oxford Tutor in the current number of Fraaer'a Magazine 
has undertaken to euliffbten the public on ** Young Oxford,” 
or in other words on the condition—moral, intellectual, social, and 
religious—of the nresont race of Oxford undoTgroduates. That a 
goM deal of what no tells us is quite true we boo no resson to dispute. 
To readers who happen to have any familiarity with Iho Oxford 
of twenty or thirty or forty years ago the lirst remark naturally 
suggested by his lucubrations will be that “ Cmsiir and Pompoy 
are very like each other, more especially Pompey.” Corimnly, if 
his account may be accepted, tbei'e is a veiy strong family likeness 
inde^ between tbe Oxford undeigmduate of 1881 and bia prede¬ 
cessors of any of the last three or four decadfis, in spite of all the 
sweeping changes, academical, religious and other, which during 
that period have passed over the entire system of tho university. 
It is not for instance any peculiarity of tho undergraduate of to¬ 
day that ho ** is likely to err on the side of neglecting religion 
rather than of positive infidelity,” or that ho is not invari¬ 
ably distinguished by **a spirit of innnte rovomnee fur constituted 
authority,” or that ho is thoroughly Conservative in many points ” 
and particularly in resisting all disciplinary innovations. Nor is it 
any specialty of modern Oxford that the university itself, and every 
college in it, is split up into various sets which have little 
common ground of agreement, and that ** Ohrist-church is iho 
resort of Uio young aristocracy who seem to consider tho 
getting ^ of periodical rows an essential part of their educa¬ 
tion.” l^ero would seem to he a remarkable continuity oven 
in the relative position and character of ditlerent colleges. We 
are told for instance that Bolliol, New College, and Corpus still 
retain their scholastic pro-omineuce, and our Tutor sees every 
reason to suppose that they will continue to do so. In one reB])eet 
there is no doubt a change, and a cliange for the better, from the 
Oxford of half a century ago, though it has been in progress now 
for many years past, and finds an analogy in tbe altered and more 
firiendly relations of boys and masters at our public schools. It 
'may perhaps be questioned whether more lasting friimdships are 
often formed in Oxford between College fellows and undergraduates 
tJ^n among undergraduates themselves,” but at all events tho old 
tradition of looking on every don as a natural enemy and every 
OoUoge regulation as ** simply mode to spite me ” has long sinco 
died out. There are still, according to our informant, a very few 
** dried up and crusty dons,” who seem to resent the very existence 
of undergraduates, just os the sentiment used some years ago to 
he attributed to a well-known head that the final cause of under¬ 
graduates was to walk about the grass-plot in Quad and make 
themselves generally objectionable. Another nascent innovation 
recorded by the Tutor is by no means equally commendable. 
After telling us that it is entirely against undergraduate eiiquette 
to settle a quarrel by an appeal to force instead of by a temporary 
or permanent process of cutting, be adds that this etiquette is 
sometimes set aside, and ** quite lately have been fought two sham 
duels*” 


It appears that the American whose criticisms have colled 


forth the Oxford Tutor in vindkation of bis Mma Mater had 
declared that there is no inteUeCtoal life there among under¬ 
graduates apart from the schools, while somebody else has 
brought the opposite charge t^t the superabundant philosc^y 
they are crammed with is apt to find its vent in A^osticiBin. 
The first charge is manifestly an absurd exag^ration, based,” 
as the Tutor rather grandiloquently words it, ** on very 
sufiloient premises.” Unless Oxford has changed remarkably in 
a very few years, there is a distinct tendency to disregard tho 
schools ^together in the matter of iutoUectual life. As to the second, 
there will always no doubt be more or less of scepticism prevalent 
wherever a number of educated young men are conp^ated, and 
Oxford has proved no exception to the rule. The writer reminds 
us how Aristotle has observed that ** young men, having but little 
experience, and being liable to be led oetr^ by their passions, 
are not fitting students of moral nhilosophyand he might have 
cited further the caution addressed by the head of a distinguished 
College at Oambridgo to his fellows in conclave asseiiibled, ** We 
must remember, gentlemen, that we are not infallible, not even the 
youngest of ub.” A commentator on recent Oxford history in tho 
Church Quarterlyf who goes a good deal more deeply into the 
subject than our gossiping tutor, forma rather a gloomy estimate 
of tne religions prospect, in view of tho clean aweop that has been 
made, or ia being made, by modern legialation of almost every 
vestige of the old ecclesiastical Baf(>guarda and restrictions, whether 
collegiate or iicadeniictil. But he admits that there are still im¬ 
portant practical religious influences at work, and notes some en¬ 
couraging features in tho religious side of Oxford life. A some¬ 
what angry correspondence which has hoen going on \d the iVan- 
con/ormt>{^‘bringa tostiinony from an unexpected and tmsuspiciouB 
I quarter that ns yet the Church lias gained more than J tissent from 
coming into close contact there with her rivals on equal terms. 
Meanwhile, as was observed hofore, practical irreligion is pretty 
sure at a place like Oxford to be n more pressing danger than 
speculative unbelief, niid wo may hope the Tutor is justified in 
assni'ing us that, even in aceptical cir(;lo.s, the presence of a single 
man reputed to be nioiis, or of a boy fresh from school, puts a restraint 
on all sorts of doubt([ul conver.sntion. In this matter probably tho 
standard of “ good firm ” and “ shocking bad form,” on which ho 
dwells, would bo held to apply, though it is no doubt true that at 
Oxford as elsewhere, sundry things, drunkenness for instance, 
are allowed to pass muster, wliich a higher moral standard would 
condemn.” Oigarettes and tea, however, rather than alcoholic 
liquors, are the special temptation of the present generation. 
Another phrase which he represents os being a potent in- 
sirumont of social ostracism reminds us in its meatiing of a 
term of hardly less questioniiblo English much in vogue at Oxford 
some years ago, where it was ospecially, and often of course most 
unfairly, applied to new comers from llugby, who were supposed 
to bo “terribly in earnest” and to cherish by no means defec¬ 
tive appreciation of their own capacities. Such men were called 
“prutf” in those days; now, it appears, they are said to “ put 
on side,” but the term is sulliciently vague to be a formidable 
weapon of oll'euce against any one held to be “ uiiclubbable.” 

It may Ik) generally <Ie.seiihe(1 n'^ a eouil>inalion of outward swagger sad 
inward coneCit; Imt'tho t>iis|u('inn of “ putting on side ”—in Oxford, at all 
events—Attnclicii itnelf to vnriouH iinlividnals on mo.it contradictory gronndti. 
One man is euppobOil to “ put nu xiilc ’’ beeausu he ImpficiiH to be shy or 
r&tervcil, and ciin>«o<|wntIy tails less th;ui hia neighlMiirs in general 
scs-iety. AnotliiT is iicM to tail too nun'll, and so to ** put on side; “ and 
tliiTo arc* moil wlio Jiavc Inbound under tho Kninc iiiiput.ation simply bo- 
cniisc lliry h.’ip]>cn to walk in a less crab'Jikc fashion than theJr follow- 
crontiiTes. *'tsidf',” when* it does exist, is certainly nn ohjoctionablo 
fo:iLurn of ch.micier ; but at Oxford, in nine presumed uui>e8 out of ten, wc 
believe its exislciice to be purely imaginary. 

The Tutor has a good deal to say, but not much which is not 
generally known, about Clubs at Oxford, lieginning, of course, with 
the Union. But hern, while he informs us, with discreet reserve, 
that “ it has a history,” lie omits to give any intimation of how 
long its hisiory has lasted, or to say that it kept its Jubilee eight 
years ago, although ho repeats tlie threadbare story, which was 
reproduced in one of tlie speeches made on that occasion, about 
Mr. Lowe, os Ui'esident of the Union, lining the pi*e 800 t Arch¬ 
bishop of < lanterbury a sovereign for disorderly behaviour. "Wo 
are told again that the oldcht, of the Oxford convivial Clubs is the 
IMioonix, and that its records date back to tho last century, and 
that very quaint legends are connected with it. We are 
not told that it went at that limn under the more questionable 
namo of the “ Hcll-lire fJliib,*’ and that the “ quaint 
legend ” for which it is chiefly famous is tbe storv of the Evil 
One appearing in person to carry off a drunken and blaspheming 
undergraduate from a supper party at Brasenose, which a fellow 
of that College, lately deceased, was popularly supposed to have 
witnessed as he passed along Brasenose Lone, it is fair to say 
that the Phoenix lor some years has steadily disowned descent 
from tho “ Ilell-firo Club.” We need not follow the Tutor through 
his detailed report of “ tho amusements of Young Oxford,” which 
are much the same as may be found mxUatia mutandia at every 
English university or public school. Perhaps, however, muen 
ns some of tho present Clubs would have shocked a Don of 
the last generation, it is not wholly irrational that a young man 
who has accidentally missed “ Hall ’'should be able to dine with¬ 
out the certainly, if caught in the fact, of a Proctorial line. Still 
less is it necessary to transcribe tho author’s summary of the existing 
regulations about the schools, which may always be found recorded 
in tbe Oxford Caleudetr for the current year. Ho evidently supposes 
that he hfM made a notable discover}^, when ho tells us, with much 
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lokRDiiitj^ that ** it cannot be held that it ia in the way of aeboola 
alone that Alma Mater educates her foater-aona^ Men acquire 
a apeeies of education by contact with each bthery" with 
mucu more to the same effect, finally enforced by a lonff quotation 
from the Funeral Oration of Pericles. We need scarcely say that 
the idea thus elaborately paraded is one of the veriest common^ 
places of all educational literature, as re^ds both odr universi¬ 
ties and public schools. Its rationale is expounded with bis 
accustomed groM and felicity^ in Cardinal Newman's University 
IjBCtiireSfbat in itself it is familiar to every one who has the slightest 
pr^oal acquaintance with the subject, and it is difficult to read 
without a smile the pompous announcement—as though of some 
grand discovery which it was reserved for an Ox^o^ Tutor to 
fladi upon the world in the pages of Fraser in the year of grnco 
t88x-j—that** man is essentially an imitative being, and this is mure 
especially true of young men." Perhaps we might venture to sug- 
mt as a corresponding verity that Tutors are essentially didactic 
beings, and this is more especially true of young tutors. It is easy 
enough, when one has once got into the vein, to pans from one truism 
to another. It is not wonderful therefore that, after filling several 
para with a kind of gloridod paraphrase of the Oxford Calendar 
and UnderpraduatdB Joumdlf and then elaborately discussing 
whether it is true that men at Oxford got some soi't of mutual 
education from contact with each other, the Tutor should finally 
proceed &> inquire—in a somewhat hesitating and tentative 
fashion, os though doubtful about the reply—whether they enjoy 
their Oxford residence at the time, and retain a pleasant memory 
of it afterwards. To most men—at least most Oxford men~tiie 
inquiry might perhaps appear rather a work of supererogation; as 
the Germans would phrase it, ** that uudoratands itself.” Hut our 
Tutor goes to work systematically, and after balancing the pros 
and cons in due order arrives at lost at the modified and not over 
confident conclusion that on the whole ** few men, ns they bid 
fwewell to Oxford, ns Magdalen Tower, St. Mary's, and Carfax 
[is thore not rather a bathos about Oarfax P] one by one fade in 
the distance [Oxford readers will note the nice topographical 
accuracy of the catalogue] are entirely devoid of soiiio feeling of 
lingering regret.” The staleuienl is at least uninipencbably cautious 
and temperate. Byron had remarked long ago that 
On leaving even the most nnpleaannt poople 
A.nd places, one keejm luoktug nt ttie hlucple. 

And that is really the utmost our sago informant thinks ho ** can 
safely say" of the feeling of an Oxonian bidding final adieu to his 
old homo after throo or four years’ residence at the most impressdou- 
able period of his life. Our own recollections and experiences might 
perhaps have inclined us to a somewhat more enthusiastic estimate. 
But it is well to be on the snfu eide. Let us hope that whoa tho 
time shall come for the Oxford Tutor himself to take his 
last look at ** Magdalen, St. Mary, and Carfax, one by one/’ 
in sad auccessiou, and bury himsolf in ** the dusliy purlieus 
of the law ” or in tho obscurity of a rural vicarage, he too will 
be able to rise for the nonce’ to *‘ a feeling of lingering re¬ 
gret"; but wo may also venture to hope that he will confine 
that ^nerous sentiment to his own bosom, and not sutTur it 
to expatiate in another article in Fraser ; satis una mperque. IIo 
has himself assured us, in his grave and sententious manner, that 
** the lesson of self-confrol is taught by tho etiquette of Oxford 
society." Let him theroforo apply that valuable lesson to his 
literary aspirations, and pause to consider, befrtre ho again comes 
forward to instruct tho general public, whether he has anything to 
tell them which they did nut know before. When Dr. Arnold 
first took charge of the Sixth Form at llugby ho resolved, accord¬ 
ing to his biographer, to innovate on the established practice of 
setting themes on tho siibject of Virtus est. bona res. If our Tutor 
hod not implied that he L>t*l<iogs to the younger generatiou, we 
might almost have suspeclod him of being trained at llugby 
under the old rigime. 


THE INNOCENTS IN IRELAND. 

rr^IIK two most guileless ]>er/<ons among Her Majesty's subjects 
-A of whom documenUiiT tivideiicu gives us any cognizance are, 
almost without a doubt, Ah*. Shaw-Lefovre, M.P., and the editor 
of the FreemmCs Joarvid. It is not quite easy to decide whether 
tliere is anything to chouse between them. Mr. Sbaw-Lofevro, 
more in sorrow than in nng(;r, expostulating with Mr. W. II. 
Smith for oven hinting that the Government found their account 
in encouraging Irish agitation; the Fre^txarCs Journal ^aintlvely 
linking what it is all about, why Dublin is proclaimed/why Mr. 
Dillon is arrested, are two pleasant sights. With Mr. Shaw-Lofevre 
we shall not greatly trouble ourselves. It would only be possible 
to show him why Mr. Smith and other sensible people think tho 
Government to have been interested in tho disturbamies and out¬ 
rages in Ireland by the aid of logic. Now logic, like political economy, 
is for the present taboo to Mr. Gladstone’s immodiate followers. It 
is good for Satttrn-and-.Tupiter-rellow8,not for practical politicians. 
l*hp JFVeemaa's Joutnal offers metal more attractive than the 
meotber for Beading. The Freeman's Joumed^ greatly pondering, 
is dleposed to attribute the proclamation and the arrest to the 
fact tjiat the outrsgiiHmongers have again been at wor]^" The 
outragOfOiODgeni certainly have been at work, with a vengeance, 
and It nay be profitable, if not pleasant, to coneider their 
prooeeddogi. It cannot no too constantly borne in mind 
what sort of folk Mr. Gladstone's clients are, and what kind of 


deeds ore to be rewarded by the carving of neat oompetoloaaite 
their perpetraton out of the property of the UnMords. 

The aohievemeDte of the outrage-monffere dniing the last weak 
or ten days anoant, ipeahing generally, to one murder, two 
attempted, and possibly still to be oomplefed ditto, one 
one ear-clipping, aeveral firings into houses, and mSseetlaneoiis 
attacks on persons or property, including the ripmng-un of a oart* 
home or two, too many to mention; besides Mr. Diflon s speeolise, 
and the mobbing of the Emergency Committee raprasentativas at 
Howth and elsewhere. The details of the various exploits are 
very curious and delightful, calculated to *^ stir the national con* 
science "—we beUeve that is the correct phrase—more than ever to 
do justice to the finest peasantry on this or any other pl^et, in¬ 
cluding Saturn and Jupiter. The roasting has been denied; but 
the practice has been a favourite one in times past, and Enn is 
quite likely to remember tho days of old in this way. The ear- 
clipping has been exaggerated, says Mr. Forster, but he does not 
deny its truth. It is not particularly easy to understand what 
exaggeration of such a matter means; mther the hailiff^a ears are 
on his head or they are not, unless perhaps some stumps may be 
left. Perhaps in the latter case the Government regards the mro- 
coediog as a fair apporiJonment of the property between Jffr. 
Dennohy and the Land League, not dissimilar to their own in¬ 
tended division of Ireland between landlords and tenants. The 
wreckings of houses, tho firings into them, and so forth, are quite 
familiar and rather stale. But the murder is a very instructive 
murder indeed. We are not now referrhig to tho Fenian outrage 
ia Dublin, but to the affair in Connemara. The victim woe a 
cattle-herd, and it is especially noteworihv that the farm on 
which he served had not been ** landgrabbed^’ by any one, neither 
had any one been fleeted from it. It was land which had for 
many years been in the occupation of the owner, and which 
previous to that occupation had been voluntarily surrendered to 
him by a perfectly responsible and independeut tenant. Yet 
the caretaker and Jiis eon were dragged out of bed and shot 
in the road—the father being killed, the son mortally wounded. 
This was a testimony on the part of the Jjand League against 
herds. The import of this ought to bo very carefully studied. 
Grass farms are, it is well known, the most profitable employment 
of land iu Ireland, and the land is better suited for them tlian for 
any other purpose. But as they do not suit penniless peasants, 
and interfere with the growth of a ragged population always open 
to tho iufluence of tho agitator, they are forbidden per $e. There 
is here no question of the crowbar brigade, no insinuation of any 
hardship indicted on any living soul. The Land League bos decided 
against any form of cultivation but such as it prefers, and the decision 
is enforced in a business-like and peremptory manner which, unfor¬ 
tunately, the Executive of the leas powerful of the two Dish 
Governments does not imitate. It is noteworthy that the con- 
science-of-tho-nation party have boon very discreetly silent about 
this particular crime. Here at least ia something which not merely 
no Land Bill such os the present, bat nothin^^ short of an agrarian 
law limiting holdings to, say five acres apiece, and prescribing 
their culture, can touch. The uttor madness of supposing that any 
Land Bill in the direction of the earlier clauses of the preaont wifi 
cut awliy the root of the evil is demonstrated by this aoath of the 
unhappy man Lydon in a fashion which admits of no explaining 
away. 

The speeches which at last goaded the Government into doing 
what ought to have been done a year ago, and laying Mr. 
Dillon by the heels, and the incident whicn no doubt partly 
led to the proclamation of Dublin, are almost equally instruc¬ 
tive, and fortunately the lesson is not enforced by the death 
of an innocent man. The riot at the Ilowth sale is an admirable 
e.xposui'o of the state into which Government mismanagoinent, 
and nothing but Governmeut niisiuanagomeot, bos allowed the 
second city of tho Empire, in point of political importance, to get. 

A tenant (of ample means, and who is not even pretended to be 
one of those objects of Mr. Gladstone's compassion, who can do 
nothing but rent from a brutal landlord the land which that 
monopolist withholds fruin them, save at an exorbitant price) 
refuses to pay his rent out of shoer wantonnesa. His cattle are 
distrained upon, and having been bought by fair bidders in the 
open market, the rent is paid. Thereupon a procession of howling 
roughs accompanies the beasts and the netv owners into the city, 
hooting and hustling them, pelting them with dirt, and doing all 
that is possible to prevent tno beasts from being snipped. Here, 
again, there is no possible imputation of persoi^ baroship. Tlie 
arbitrary dictates of an irresponsible association are enforced by a 
mob; aud comparatively moderate partisans of that association 
ask with astonishment why pretaiutions should be taken to make 
such things a little more difficult, or rather more dangerous, in 
future P 

Perhaps tho most interesting thing, however, of all u the speedli, 
which at last broke the bac^ of Mr. Forster's patience in the 
matter of ** John Dillon.” That energetic perwn bad already, in 
a phrase of his own, ** sailed very near the wind" by telling the 
now famous story of the men with loaded rifles who lay in wait 
inside a house at which an eviction was threatened. On l^nday 
last he achieved the nautical manasuvre known as sailiog, not 
merely near the wind, but a point the other side of it. It is note¬ 
worthy that Mr. Dillon does not condescend to WaW the 
least xefereaoe to the Laud Bill. That panaoea is for him 
simply non, ausnu. If his hearers woald go on as th^ 
ware going fov two or three years, said he, they would end 
by huiding over the soil of Ireland to the men nrhp tilled 
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2 f 'Uny eoidd miiti on the wliole ntdomfollj, the exae^ 
tknii of the kadloids till the aotmniif the game ’eras won* And 
then Mn Billon nroeoeded to exphun the proper modu$ aperandi 
for holding oat tiU the autumn. In the tint phuse, the lerying of 
mok'^ont^as to he ohstruoted by ereiy means ingenuity oould 
suggest} in the second, every man, whatever his profession, who 
nsmted that levying was to he ''poniehed,” to he attacked,** to 
he ** followed at every turn of hia Ufe.” Of coarse Mr. Billon 
•uggests that all this may he done within the law, though how 
things in themselves illegal are to he done within the law is not 
eo clear. Equally, of oourso, hia hearers took his test without his 
qualification. The Land League method of puaishmenl,” of 
** attack/* of ** following,” is murder, os in the case of Lyden; 
mutilation, as in the case of Dennehy; torture, as in the cimb of 
Kii^; damage to property, combined with cruelty to animals, 
as in the case of the cart-horses ripped up the other day be¬ 
cause thw owners dared to lend them to the Oonstabulary.* This 
is the nmple plan by which the executive of the Land League 
obey Mr. DiUon *8 beautiful exhortation to carry the conviction of 
their power into the hearts of their eneraies.’* A charge of shot 
•ought certainly to carry conviction. Knives and fire have at all 
times been favourite aiguments with certain brutal and savago 
natures, and ** Hate me, rip up my horse,’* is at least as logical us 

Love me, love my dog.” 

To all this we shall of course hear, and indeed have heard, the 
old stereotyped answer. The Land Bill is to take the heart of 
stone out or the Irish peasant, and to give him a heart of flesh. 
The conviction of Mr. Gladstone's goodness, the delightful labours 
«of the litigation of the Land Court, will soften his manners, and 
not permit him to be fierce. The chance of a fresh haul at his 
landlord's pocket every fifteen years will keep him quietly expec¬ 
tant in the intervals, when, indeed, ho will be digesting haul the 
last. It is difficult to argue on such a point os this, because (it is 
unpleasant to have to say it) it is impossible to believe in the bona 
/idea of the antagonist, or, accepting his bona J^ea, to admit his 
competence. Obviously Mr. Gladstone’s Bill will do none of the 
thiojra for the want of which the Irish peasant now murders and 
luutnates and tortures. It does not even profess to enact that no 
owner who bolds grass land in his own occupation shall go on 
bolding it. It does not even pretend to hand over the soil to 
the tiller. Its provisions forbid all the most dearly cherished 
misdoings of the tenant—subdivision, sublotting, dilapidation, 
nerhaps, even, though there seems to be a doubt about this, the 
beloved system nf conacre. Mr. Gladstone himself declares that the 
changes asked for by the Irish Itoiuan Catholic Bishops who, it 
meed hardly be said, are fur behind Mr. Billon and the extreme Lund 
Leaguers, would ** give the Billa now character.” It is impossible, 
therefore, that the cause of these outrages should bo removed by the 
Bill, even if it passed Lords and Commons by acclamation in the pre- 
eent week. I^t it be granted to its fervent panegyrists that it is 
a great act of justice, a noble display of conscience, and all the 
rest of it. It is still not what Mr. Billon and bis likes are 
agitating for, and therefore there is nothing to preveut Mr. 
Billon and his likes from continuing or renewing their agitation. 
All this is as clear as the sun ut noonday, yet it seems to need 
repetition. Liberal members of Parliament are being daily 
b< 4 rged,, exhorted, threatened, that so they may vote for the Bill, 
(the whole BUI, and nothing but the Bill. At tho bottom of all 
these prayers, arguments, menaces, lies the contention that tho 
BiU will stop agitation. Now it is perfectly certain, and move 
certain from tho words of *Mr. Billon and tho events of the 
last few days than from anything else, that it will do nothing of 
the kind. If the Bill had been law a month ago, it would not 
have forbidden Lyden to herd Mr. Graham’s cattle ', it w'ould 
not have saved Butterly's cows from being sold; it would not 
have prevented, as far as can be seen, one single act by which, 
according to the sympathizers with outrage, that outrage has 
been provoked. Unless the recovery of rent by any means what- 
lever is to be made impossible, and tho following of any method 
of cultivation discouraged by the Land League forbidden, things 
will be just 08 they were, or worse. For a man who is promised 
A loose shoe is naturally all the more impatient of a tight one. 
So the murders, the roastings, tho eur-elippiugs, the horse- 
atabbings, the mobbings of last week will go uu merrily, and the 
conscience of the nation will be aroused again, and another slico 
wiU he taken out of the landlords’ pockets, and so, da cano, until 
there is none left. Obstinate questioners may possibly ask, What 
thenf 


ORATORS AND CRITICS. 

fpHE speeches at the dinner of the Hoyal Academy were, per- 
X baps^ more remarkable for number than for merit, or for any 
light which they threw on tho prospects of Art in this country. 
2 ^ one can'expect to get many new and stimulating ideas from 
epeakeia who are almost obliged to use the language of rosy opti¬ 
mism. It would be absurd to suppose that the majority of dis- 
tinguished persons who *<raUied round” Sir Frederick Leighton 
iGoiM muck more for Art than fur Literature, or Consumptive 
, Bellowsmahars, or Fishmongers, or any other persons and in- 
r atitutiona that are the occasion of big public dinners. Novel 
• atteiancea ore often made at this feast, and Mr. Gladstone, 
K as we aball see, came out with a ve^ novel theory this 
pear} but people are not bound to be startling at a dinner of the 


RoyaiAeademy. Itisnotlikeamee^ngbf the British Association, 
when the President used to be exped»d to start an entirely un¬ 
heard of theory of the bdginiiitig of lifis on our planet. 
Sir Frederick Leighton did Ub duty with industry, giaoe^ and 
perseverance. ** There shall never m a forlorn hope without 
you ” is the promise his colonel gives Claude Melnotto in the 
Lad» of Ljfodta, There was no forlorn hope without the President 
at the Academy dinner. Nine times, if we have correctly counted 
them, he marched into the breach. His remarks were usually 
poetical, and he used one especially pretty figure, about “ a litUe 
realm controlling a vast empire, along the wide skirts of which 
war, ever smouldering, leaps fitfully and too often into flame.'* 
Both the host and the guests paid many sincere compliments 
of regret to the memory of Lord Beaconsfield. Mr. Gladstone 
did not indeed seize the occasion to avow that be had always 
regarded his late rival as his heart's best brother. He con¬ 
fined himself to the perfectly safe remark that Lord Boacons- 
field was ** an extraordinary man ” and bis life ** an extraordinary 
life.” And be could not but rejoice that the extraordinary 
man hod been painted by Mr. Millais. That was all. But, if 
Mr. Gladstone was less than efiusivo about this matter, he mado 
up for it by one of the richest and rarest economical discoveries 
which is associated with a name distinguished in finance. ** The 
English school,” ho said, is compan|tively little in the eyes or 
recollections of tho great civilized nations in Europe.” And why P 
Because we are a very wealthy nation, and can ail'ord to keep our 
pictures at home, despite the frantic bids of the civilized, but indi¬ 
gent, nations of Euro^ie. Tho Italians, on the other hand, though 
most wealthy in works of art, have been notoriously poor, even in 
paper money. Oonscqueutly they sell their pictures, and so in¬ 
crease their artistic reputation abroad; while we keep our per¬ 
formances jealously at home — except Mr. Alma-Tademas 
** Sappho,” which is going to America. Mr. Gladstone actually 
said, *' Had we been a poor country like Italy, and produced all 
the works of art wo havo done, tho fame of British art would have 
been more widely extended, and made familiar to the ears of 
Eiu-ope. It is, then, owing to the power of England to 
keep the works of her artists at home that her artists 
have not taken that \place they would otherwise have taken 
in the general estimation of the world.” This is a beau¬ 
tiful theory, which we could hold with more confidence if 
thore were more signs tif the anxiety of the foreigner to 
bid; if, so to speak, he kept looking wistfully through the shop- 
windows at the gorgeous treasures which aro ** not for him, nor 
the likes of him.” in another way, Mr. Glodstoue's application of 

J olitical economy to art is encouraging, not to say exhilarating, 
'eople who understand about these matters say that, as a nation, 
wo are rapidly growing no richer. Agricultural depression and 
tho decay of trade are undeniable facts. Never mind. As our 
financial credit declines, our reputation for art is bound to soar; and, 
when wo cannot pay our artists their pricos. Franco will Iragin to 
bid, “ liussia will step in with her tallow.**,” Spain will enter tho 
market, and tho works of Mr. I'ritU, and of Mr. Solomon Hart, 
will hold their proper place, at lost, in the estimation of Europe, 
Sucli aro the uses of adversity, and it is by stepping-stones of 
national poverty that our artists will climb the pinnacle of fame. 

Literature is rather in the shade at present; but even the exist¬ 
ence of literature was recognized at the Academy dinner. Out of 
two hundred and fifty guests, no fewer than eight were men of 
letters. This is us it should bo. Art and Literature are sisters, 
and have commonly fiourishod together; therefore Art, on her gaudy 
day, does not forget her poor uiisucco.ssful relation, but oilers her 
more than the crumbs which full from her opulent table. No 
fewer than eight “literary chaps” were bidden, wo repeat, to 
the dinner of tho Academy. The messenger of Art reached 
Mr. Matthew Arnold in that g.arret a^ve the tripe-sbop in 
Grub iStreet w'here he used to siuuko with dear old Armiuius. 
Mr. Robert Browning was also there, “among the swells,” as 
George Warrington said- There was also Canon Farrar, the 
author of a sweetly pictorial Life of Christ ; and though no other 
members of tho stall’ of the Daily Telegraph were there, yet the 
Timea reporter was present, and Canon Stubbs, and Mr. Burnaud, 
and Lord lloughiun, and Mr. Bret Ilarte. Mr. Matthew Arnold 
was called to return thanks fur this largo and representative selec¬ 
tion of men of letters. And yet Mr. Arnold did not seem happy. 

“ Men of culture,” saysa contemporary tragedian, “ are never happy,” 
but the occasion, tho novelty and splendour of it, the lusciousnesa and 
abundance of the repast, might have been expected to bring a smild 
even to the lips of the mourner for Arminiua. It is true that Mr. 
Arnold’s speech wi^ cut out by the reporter of the Obaeroer, who 
(very naturally) did not think literature deserved much notice 
when princes and premiers were jroing about. But Mr. Arnold, 
though a aacer vatea, can hardly have foreseen the BupercUioas 
conduct of the Obaervet^, ^ Perhaps he was crushed by the novelty 
of the opportunity; for it is usual, on occasions of this sort, to 
have Literature represented by a prosperous journalist of the 
Americanized kind. However it happened, the strayed reveller 
was gloomy. Ho said that Literature had lost her old pl^e and 
power. Men of letters were, if anything, ornamental rather than 
useful, “ facultative, not obligatory.” “ Sir William Grove and 
Science are obligatory; it is 1 and Literatoro who are facultative.” 
No fellow likes being facultative when ho comes to think of it— 
though perhaps Mr. Arnold is the first man of iettor.s who over 
did thiim of it in these peculiar terms. But he consoled himself 
by fanoying that Art “is in the same boat.” We only wish 
lateiatare wore in the same boat, nay, the same gilded barge, ae 
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Then Hr. Arnold acathed "^a awalla’* wUJi bit wondar 
^ what could have induced you to imjtort among them aoeh an 
famtility as a poor man of fetten.*^ He ceema to have fancied 
that the six. or eoveii mod of letteta ahould have dined, 
like r>r. Johnson, behind the Ocreen. He appeared as the slavo at 
the Boman triumph, and whispered to the fiesident^that he, too, 
was mortal, that hisexperience and careerwere remote from 
those of Bankas gilded children. He spoke pathetically of ** oar 
struggle/’ the fierce struggle for broad in which poots and painters 
are ferociously engaged.. ** What do know ” of all sorts of 
uncomfortable thin^, and of'’ mighty poets in their misery dead ” P 
Mighty poets do not seem so very badly ofi' in this quarter 
of the luneteenth century. Having thus uttered the thing that 
was in him, and the.tneBaago of the proletariat, Mr. Arnold gave 
lace to the Lord Mayor. Did the Academy think what it was 
oing, when it took the siege perilous, so to apeak, and asked 
Lora Mayors and Premiers togctlier P It was tempting Fouianism 
and reyeiling over dynamite. The Lord Mayor was rather 
amusing about Blackfriars Bridge and Art in the City. But the 
company could not get rid of the gloomy impression left by Mr. 
Arnold, and probably many of the gn'iii dreamed that night of 
Mr. Arnold, Mr. Frod'eric Harrison, and the private guillotine 
which, according to the former playful writer, tlio latter keeps in 
his hack>gardon. ▼ 

^ Critics, of course, have by this tiuio had their say about Art, 
like the orators. They have written exactly what was expected 
of them. The terrible ** Bream of the Academy/’ publisned a 
fortnight ago in these columns, has boon fulfilled. The comic ’Arry 
critic has made tho very puus about “Idyl,” and'“idle,” and 
about shepherds’ pipes and tobacco pipes, whie.h our dreamer 
heard him utter. Auother critic has felt, as usual, that it is really 
imposeihle for him to write about tho pictures of the year, and has 
confined himsolt' to soroo prolonged remarks on the early training of 
Millet. Perhaps he will reach Mr. Millais and Mr. Alma-Tadema in 
August, if ho Htruggle.s very bard. The critic who is so fond of 
Lempridru and of the history of the last century has had plenty 
to say about the “ Happbo ” Mr. Alma-Tadema did not paint, and 
about Suffolk Punche.s, (Jandahar, and kindred topics. The critic 
who is BO fond of strange adjectives has invested freely in a 
delightful now woixl, “ coloration.” The critic who knows all about 
folk-lore has chiefly confined his remarks about the Academy to a 
treatise on the story of Cinderella, The critic who is such a 
great man that nothing pleases him has called everything “ flaccid ” 
which is not “ fantastic.” And tho moral critic is writing a tract 
on what he believes to be tho conversion and repentnuce of Mr. 
Burne Jones, with an essay on “ liacksliding Brethren,” sug¬ 
gested by Mr. Allingtuim’s portrait of Mr. Carlyle, with blue china 
plates fastened on the walls of his room. 


WIlOXG-nEADED REFORM. 

T he work of improving our army goes gaily on. To Ba;jr that 
it resembles the labours of 8isyphus is to give but an inade¬ 
quate idea of its magnitude. He, at any rate, hod the mournful 
satisfaction of getting bis stone nearly to the top of the hill; but 
we never seem to got our dead weight of military reform even half 
way up hofora it comes down with a run, and leaves us in blank 
despair. It is not easy to fix tho precise period at which this re¬ 
forming mania commenced, but he would no a bold man who would 
venture to predict where it will end, for the simple reason that we 
appear to progress in the well-known Hibernian ratio of two slops 
backward to ouo forward. Wo have been engaged for years past 
in sewing pieces of new cloth on to a vor^ ancient garment, and 
then in wondering that the routs become wider and wider. And 
the best of it is, that tho greater part of all this patching has been 
unnecessary, or at most tho necessity for it has been self-imposed. 
From tbe day when, in imitation of a foreign Power, wo discovered 
that we too ought to have a lieserve, wo have boentkngaged in a 
fruitless sti'ugglo to make one man do the work of two; or, to put 
it more correctly, to make one boy do the work of two men. At 
the period just mentioned the situation was this—by enlisting men 
for twelve years, the whole of which was spent with the emours, 
and by further prolonging this period to twenty-one years 
viith about one-third of the men who had completed tho first 
period, we were just able to satisfy the ordinary military 
requirements of our Empire. True, we had no reserve for a 
European war or for any great emergency; but our daily needs in 
the shape of ever-recurring little wars were pressing, and we had 
in fact to decide the following question—Should we continue as 
we wore, that is, taking the full value out of our recruit when once 
caught, by keeping him in any case for twelve and sometimes for 
^enty-ono years; or should we dismiss him at the end of six years 
into a Reserve which might or might not be wanted, trusting to 
chance to meet tho extra demand which such a step would cause 
upon our recruiting powers f In an evil hour we chose the latter, 
we have never since had a moment's peace or respite from the 
IVOiible in which this decision has plunged us. Tbe worst of it is, i 
that nothing will induce us to look tbe question fairly in the face. 
That question wo maintain is this. Our recruit-produdng power 
is limitad and constant; our military requirements are la^ and I 
constant. We must, therefore, do one of two thinge—satisfy tho | 
present and leave the future to chance, or make sore of the future 
m the mpe of a Keserve and leave the present to chance in the shape { 
of insuffimant numbers of untrained men or rather boys, fiaviug | 


I then decided to teke care of tbe future, wa are mom muriilitv hm* 
cause We cannot satis^ the present as well; in ]^n EngHshf^ven 
a decidedly small piece of cake, we are surprised and indl^saat 
i because we cannot Wh eat it and have it As year V 7 ^ 

I and we see how little our Reserve has done, we tom our to 
our active army, and then we see how little it, too, has done. Naltiierv 
in fact, has been of much service, and an uneo^ is. 

beginning to prevail that we have made a |[rand mistwe, but we 
have not the courage to own it. When an incident like the Can- 
dahar march occurs—an incident which ought to and would open 
tbe eyes of any but the wilfully blind—and when that imfideiit ia 
further supported and its moral strengthened hy tbe deplorable 
failure^ in the Transvaal, we partially awaken to the real truth, 
but only for a moment. A few sentences of pretonUons do^ 
matism, a few sneers at old-fashioned notions and ideas, ftre sum- 
cient to shame us into silence ; and once more we go drifting on,, 
sacrificing alike the splendid history of our armv in the past and 
its efficiency in the prescut fur the sake of a future which mi^ 
never come. On a former occasion we. made use of these worda 
when discussing the question of the new organization of our 
regiments:—“ We want a certain number of recruits annually: if 
we can get thorn, the present system, or, for that matter, any other 
system, will do well enough ; if we cannot get them, no amount 
of manipulation, organization, reform, or by whatever other name it 
may be called, will enable one man to do the work of two, or to> 
be in two places at once.” This, wo maintain, is the real point, 
and we refuse to allow ourselves to be diverted from it But, as 
wo have already observed, nothing will induce the nation at Is^e 
to face it. We double round it, wo evade it wo temporize, 
with it, we procrastinate, we extol our Militia, we gloi^ 
our Volunteers—wo do anything and everything except recognize' 
the fact that our regular army is neither numerous enough nor 
seasoned enough for the work it has to do. Tho ii^enuity which, 
we exercise in fencing with tho question is simply astounding. 
There is no limit to the amount of public time and public money 
which we are willing to devote to what is called Army Reform,, 
provided only the one thing needful in left undone. One makeshift 
after auother is tried, the invariable result being that each so- 
called improvement leaves us, if anything, further and further 
from the desired end. For instance, upon one ocension when tbe 
state of our army was more than usually unsatisfactory, and tbe 
nation at laigo was ready for some effectual change, we abolished 
purchase among the officers, and having thus satisfied ourselves 
that we had thereby provided an ample supply of recruits, we- 
calmly went to sleep again for awhile. On another occosiun we 
established short service and a Reserve, 011 another we tried 
linking our battalions in pairs, on auother we administered a dose- 
of public money in the shape of twopence per diem extra pay; on 
auother we gave the soldier his ration of bread and meat free of 
charge, and now we are going to link regulars and Militia and 
abolish our old numerical titles. Wo have also reformed tbe^ 
soldier 8 dress, his barracks, his food, his treatment, and we have 
reformed his discipline to an extent that will shortly leave none at 
all. All this and much more have we dune; hut the one vital question 
of how to provide a sudiciency of trained and seasoned soldiers for our 
ever-present needs we carefully ignore. We are far from saying that 
these reforms were unnecessary or superfluous} on the contrary,, 
many of them, notably tho.«(o which anected tho jMrsonal welfare 
of the soldier, ware good and useful measures. Even the burger 
schemes were at least plausible; for purchase was admitted to be 
morally indofeusiblo; tho local connexion which the brigade dep6t 
system aimed at was certainly desirable, if it ^uld be only 
achieved; while the formarion of a strong Reserve, if it weakened 
the active army, gave the country a certain feeling of security.. 
It is tho very plausibility of these measures which has heeu their 
niost dangerous feature, inasmuch as they have only served to dis¬ 
tract public attention from more important issues. 

At the present moment we are threatened with a fresh reform^ 
and one wliich, though somewhat novel in its character, is in the 
main of a nature precisely similar to those just mentioned. Sundiy 
articles and letters have recently appeared in the Twteg advocating 
an improvement in the ehootiug of our infantry. It hoe been 
urged that, because our men were defeated on every occasion in 
the Transvaal, their bad shooting was the cauM of the disasters, 
and accordingly we are recommended to brush up this par¬ 
ticular branch of our military instruction. Now, we have already 
given our api>roval of any reform that may be attempted in tma 
direction. If the shooting of our men is distinctly deficient, by 
all means let it be looked' to. But what we wish to insist upon 
is this—^namely, that it ought to be clearly demonstrated that our 
dof(*ats were solely due to Bad shooting, and to nothing else. In 
a word, was our lailure in the Transvaal a purely musketry failore, 
or was it a military failure ? The answer, in our opinion, is olear, 
namely, that while fully admitting the superior individual shoot¬ 
ing of the Boers, our defeats were not wholly attiihutable to 
shooting of our men. We are not quite prepared to allow that 
because the Biers have proved themselves to be among the best 
marksmen in the world, we are among the worst. Let us look at 
metteie a little more in detail. Oiir first defeat was at Leung’s Nek, 
where we were on the ofiensive; and it was admitted at toe lime 
that, despite tho advantage which the Boers enjoyed from 
defensive position, our attack would undoubtedly have succeeded 
had we only provided proper supports at the critical moment. 
Next we bed the aflkir on the Ingogo, wlierea number of our men 
with two guns made targets of tnemaelvos on an platsau for 
tho fire of concealed skirmishers. lAst, and wont of aU, e^e have 
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ft0iilz on the IliMaha HiU| whero we were on the defensive. 
Oen anjr unpr^ndieed, iippartiel person read the aeconnt of 
that notion as nven by the Special Correspondent of the 
and tbea. say that our defeat was solely due to 
nd shooting P We maintain that onr defeats were due mainly 
to defective tactics, want of discipline, and the absence 
of that feeing of confidence, that perfect reliance of comrade upon 
comrade^ which was once the prevailing characteristic of our 
eoldierst The British soldier of the past was not in the habit of 
being pj^shed by his officers into action, as described by the au- 
thonty jnst quoted, he was not in the habit of turning tail and 
running hack from the comrades ho had just come to reinforce. 
Thro>u^oat the whole of that miserable alfeir the sole redeeming 
feature was afforded by the old soldiers, who stood and behaved 
ns old soldiers who know and trust each other always do. We 
are quite aware that a considerable amount of capital has lately 
been made out of the fact that a large proportion of onr men who 
fought at Quatre Bras and Waterloo were young soldiers. Granted 
that it was so; hut it should he remembered that there were many 
•old men in the ranks, and dso that the discipline of those days 
was very different from what it is now. That the Boers are butter 
ahots than our men is unquestionable—they are probably as a race 
the beat shots in the world, and no regular soldiers, from what¬ 
ever country they might be chosen, could hope to comparo with 
them. Our tactics would, therefore, have btMsn^ directed to 
neutralizing, as far as possible, this superiority, which was pre¬ 
cisely what we did not do. On the contrary, we afforded them 
every opportunity of utilizing it to the utmost, and, having failed 
in tactics, in discipline, in steadiness, in almost every good quality 
for which the British infantry soldier was once conspicuous, 
we throw the whole blame ou our rifle practice, which is in 
reality only responsible fur n certain portion of it. Let us be 
honest and apportion the blame properly. Lot us recognize the 
(act that the young, half-trained, and almost wJiully iindibciplined 
noldior is a mistake, and a very serious one too. * If we persist 
in wilfully shutting our eyes to this patent fact, our next war will 
rsimply be a repotition on ii larger scale of oiir recent disasters. 
By all means, as we have already contended, lot ns improve the 
shooting of our men, and do away with the present ludicrous re- 
-stricUous on its efliciency. 


THE HIGHEST CKITIGISM. 

rtlHEHE are few more pleasant sights than the spectacle of 
JL important youth laying down the law to an obedient and 
breathless world, and this spectacle has seldom been presented more 
jpleasantly than in an article signed ^Villiam H. Ilardinge, in the 
current number of the Kineteenfh Cmturi/f on “ Erench Verse in 
English.” When wo took up tho number we confess ourselves to 
have been totally ignorant of Mr. Ilardingo’s name. But it seems 
from his paper that he has published sumo translations, especially 
from Nadaud, and it is nearly certain that he must possess the 
blessed quality of youth. He has set himself to show that trans¬ 
lators of French verse into English are, a.s a rule, sad backsliders. 
Their selfishness” and their want of care’’ have, it would seem, 
marred Mr. IJardinges youth by giving him occasion for many 
ieors. Their ** demerits am of so glaring and detrimental a 
nature” that they cannot bo “ lightly passed over.” They “ deaden 
the colour ” of their originals and ” spoil their singing.” They 
.are “ faint-hearted and metrically inaccurate.” Especially dof» 
Mr. Ilardinge fall foul of Mr. Andrew Lang’s Ballads and Lyrica 
of Old France. Mr. I^ang is a person quite capable of defending 
himself, and we have not the least intention of taking up the 
cudgels for him. It so happens, however, that Mr. iLardiugc's 
strictures on this particular book give a verv useful criterion for 
his own work. He is dreadfully angry with Mr. Lang for not 
translating Ballades and Ilondeaiix into the exact rhymes and metres 
of the orimnal. Ooiisidering that Mr. Lang’s hook was published iu 
1872, and that Mr. Hardiuge's own acquaintance with these forms (a 
uot over-accurate one, as wo shall shortly ace) appears to be wholly 
derived from an essay of Mr. Gosse's, published in 1877, a little 
more charity might be desirable. However, Mr. Ilardinge is 
doubtless desirous tb show what^ an accurate person he nim- 
aelf ia. So, too, such minute strictures ns his assurance that 
'*0 ciel, je vous rovois, Madame,” is not properly represented 
by '*Agfun 1 see you, ah my Queen,” and that ** Ail night I lay 
awake ” is not good for “ Je m’dveillnis tons los quarts d’heure,” 
must be meant to show the severe standard of literalness which 
Mr. Bardinge desires to have applied to his own work, plentiful 
apeoimens of which are vouchsafed. A short examination of this 
work on the principles thus indicated by Mr. Ilardinge may be 
recreative. 

Mr. Hardinjpi’s general doctrine is that translations must be abso- 
lutdy fai'thfulm form os well os in matter. His chief claim to a par- 
ticolax discovery of principle is that the alternation of masemine 
and feminine rhymes in French must bo represented in Englisb by 
single and double rhymes. It is perhaps needless to say to any 
one posseesed of an ear and of a knowledge of the two languages 
that tl^ principle is utterly false. The final e of a Fronch Ime 
has neither the metrical nor the rhythmical value of a full syl* 
lable, and the auhetitation of a full syllable for it in English, 
except in a very few instances, entirely alters the balaDce 
of &e line. Let that pass, however. Mr. Hordinge vouch- 
eafea ft«ampl fla firom ali ages of French poetry, though it 


ie rather odd that he mostly takes hie examplea from sdiool- 
books. His descriptions of Thibaut of Ohampa^h poems as 
troubadour suging ” would seem to infer that ha thinke that 
pleasant singer wrote in Frovenqal, which ia a little unfortunate. 
However, heehall ^va the benefit of these doubts; and we will pass 
on to his version of Charles d’OrliSanss famous ^‘Le temps a 
lais9d son msnteau.” Here Mr. Ilardinge is very severe on 
Mr. Lang for giving the poem only twelve lines instead of fonx^ 
teen. That is to say, he does not know that it is still a very moot 
point whether fhe strictest rondel form has thirteen lines or 
fourteen (the manuscript evidence being strongly in favour of 
thirteen), and that it is at least possible that Charles wrote 
only twelve. If any reader should ask how this is possible, we 
may explain in passing that the pnii't is how often certain 
refrains are repeated. Critics who indulge in dogmatic con¬ 
demnation ou such points should give morn evidence of 
full information than Mr. Hardiuge does. However, let us 
take bis version itself, roinonibering his standard of literal ao 
curacy. De vent, do froidure et de pluie ” becomes in Mr. 
Hardmge s literal version ** acold and wet from winter’s prison.” 
Mr. Hardingo has cut out the wind and generously put in winter 
and prison instead. “ 11 u’y a beste ue oysoau Qu’en son jargon 
ne chante ou crio ” becomes No birds or beasts but sing and cry 
In jargon at this merry season'^ But the last stanza is the best 
example of Mr. Hardingo’s stern determination to he litoral. The 
French is— * 

Rivitrp, fontaine ot ruLsaeuu 
1 'orl.ent en livrpu jolie, 

GouLlfs (I’urgeiit d’orfbvrevio, 

Chuuuu a'hubille de uouveau. 

This becomes— 

Kivora mill HprJnga and brookhda lie 
Kowlivrried wheiv thr icrhas wizen. 

And on the frvtsheiitng lens thnf christen 
Are silver studs fur jewelleiy. 

One may certainly say, Bless thee, Triuce of Blois, thou art 
translated. We have uot space to comuiont on other poems with 
which (notably one of Vauqueiin de lu Ficsnayes] Mr. Ilardinge 
has taken similar liberties, in dlseussing the celebrated ** Avril ” 
of Belleau, lie falls foul again of Mr. Lang with equally evil re¬ 
sults. i le wants to show that the rhythm of tho poem is ** ana- 
pftistie, although it may be baniinerod into spondees.” Technical 
prosody is a subject rather ungrateful to most readers; but we 
limy, perhaps, mention that this unlucky remark shows tliat Mr. 
Hiirdinge knows very littlo about it. liie anapfeat may, or may 
uot, once have been a possible French foot, but thore are no ana- 
poists in Avril,'* and no hiimiiu being could hammer it into 
spondees. It is obviously trochaic, and Mr. Lang, who does 
know something of nieti'es, has treated it as such. If any¬ 
body insists that every French poem must be got into iambs, 
it is needless to remind classical scliuhirs that, with a slight 
change of base, almost any trochaic rhythm con be made 
iambic. But aiiapuists nro unnecessary and sjiaudees im{iOH- 
sible. This, be it observed, is uot a question of opinion; it is 
one of scientific fact. Mure impressive to tho average reader, 
however, will bo a little misfortune of Mr. llurdinge's as to 
i'asaerat's May Day Ode. A translator of I’rench podtry might at 
least be expected to know j*'rench. Mr. Ilardinge, wo fear, does 
not. I'asserat w'roto, ** En co moude n’a du plaisir, Qui no s’en 
doiine.” That is to say, as any schoolgirl will tell Mr. Ilardinge, 
** In this world none has pleasure but he who gives himself souiie”; 
or, as Mr. Lang fairly enough represents it, 

111 lliiN world lio hath n<> pluasuro 
That will noiiu of it. 

Mr. Ilardinge translates— 

Tliuru's iinu';ht in lifp (lint's worth desire 
Eroni It reniuvcd— 

which is nonsense in itself, and has nothing to do with the original. 
In the same poet's VUUtnvUe this uiibraider of selfish, caniless 
translators gives us i)eatb no more my heart's appaller,” 
for “MortT quo tant de fois j’appollo.” Does Mr. Ilardinge jMir 
lutsard think tiiat “ appeler” means to appall ” ? 

Wo have unluckily no space to go through this amazing monu¬ 
ment of conceited iticonipetonco. That Mr. Ilardinge makes Gilbert, 
in the well-known elegiac ode on himself, remark, ** In life's gay 
feasting hall a luckless reveller bidden, One hour I sit one hour I 
die” as if the session and the death were alternative and recur¬ 
rent, is perhaps only a slip of expression, ns the remarkable state¬ 
ment that Aiidrd Ohdnior wrote verses on ** the sleame. between 
Oalais and Dover” is perhaps only an example of amiable historic 
confusion. Two more iustniices, however, of tho sort of woric 
which finds room in one of the chief English reviews must be given. 
It Is d propos of the Juana of Musset, whom by the way, ho 
always speaks of as De Musset, that Mr. iinrdiuge is so very severe 
on liur. i^ang's loose renderings. In the same poem, over which 
he has thrown an air of vulgar burlesque, he has himself mixed 
** thee ” and you ” in tho fashion of the clumsiest schoolboy verse, 
has rendered “ Qu’& I'hiver sans qu’il y pamisse,”*' It seems a jrwt ; 
come next December,” and Et toi qui ue t’en souviens p»s,” ** You 
whose sweet heart no memory trieto,” makes ** lady ” rhyme pu- 
Btantly, more Scotorumtto ** ready,” and converts ** Et la diaboliquo 
jonmde ” into " That day-long frolic of Gehenna.” This, however, 

IS as nothing to the havoc ho works with Th^opliile Gautier's 
glorious piece on Art. This is at once the lesson end the model of 
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ftbsolute foruukl perfection in poetry, Audi liere ie Mr. Hudioges 
e^lRioo of its second stanza:— 

No false eonstioint I craTO for t 
But, Muse, to walk you need 
To have your 
ItoskiD to ut indeed. 

<< Tbdo ” was the most good-natured of men, hut it is perhaps 
lucky for Mr. Uardinge, after giving such a rhyme as “ crave for ** 
and “ have your *' as an eouivalent of OauUer^s exquisite work, 
that his own head is not in the place of that “ tSte da Ture ” on 
which the athletic poet used to delight “ amener deux cents.” 

We have done with Mr. llardingo, and perhaps some of oui 
readers may think that we have taken too much tiYiuble with him. 
Unluckily, when anybody furnished by chance or injudicious 
friends with a good tall pulpit, speaks with an air of authority 
from that pulpit on subjects which the general public does not 
understand, he runs n fair chance of being aceopteu as an oracle, if 
he is not duly taken down from his perch. Literary criticism is 
enormously voluminous nowadays, ana it can only justify itself by 
being based on tho most accurate and extensive knowledge. Mr., 
llai'dinge's knowledge is very far from being accurate or extensive. 
But he bos done more than merely criticize. JTe might very justly 
have found fault with the looseness of much modern trans- 
Intion, and though we do not think that his own sugges¬ 
tions for drawing the cord tighter are very happy, his opinion 
might at least have stood fur what*it 'is worth. But tho 
copious anecimene of professedly improved translation which 
he has volunteered take him out of the category of mere critics, 
lie has undertaken not merely to break a stone, hut to mako a 
stone, and a very pretty stone, indeed, he has made. With .con¬ 
siderable wisdom, he has not given the originals of his vorsions, 
and as those oi iginals are not in the poasusHion of everybody, tho 
unfaithfulness which is one of his own chief faults is likelv to 
escape notice. If. on the other hand, tliese specimens had been 
modestly put forth by tlicmsolvea, as nn attempt asking for judg¬ 
ment, they might have deserved milder treatment. But in- 
imcurate criticism accompanied by feeble performance, bad 
work accompanied by arrogant censure of much better work^this 
is a combination which it behoves watchful censors in their 
turn not to pass without notice. Mr. Hnrdinge appears to 
havo some metrical faculty, and may possibly, for aught we 
know, be a successful adapter of words for music. Very few 
people (unfortiinatelv) attend to the words of a song nowo^ 
days, and so Mr. Tlardinge’a “Day-long frolics of Gehenna” 
and “have your” rhyming to “crave for,” and all the rest 
of it, may serve their turn well enough. But when rubbish 
of this sort is put forth with a flouri.-h of trumpets as pre¬ 
cious art-work, it is time to bestir oneself. Mr. Hardinge re¬ 
marks, with profundity, “ making ver.se tran.<tlation8 is, after all, 
very like making jars.” lie does not (though *‘have your” and 
“ crave for ” might seem to indicate this) mean discords, hut pots. 
We can only say that, if his own translations remind us of any 
* iiclilo products, it is of those which Bobineon Crusoe produced on 
n memorable occasion. But the good Robinson did not, if we 
remember rightly, send his masterpieces for exhibition, with a 
legend commenting on the glaring and detrimental nature of the 
defects of the w'ork of less-favoured potters. 


PAKISIAN THEATRES. 

T he theatres of Paris, like those of I^ondon, are suffering from 
a dearth of new plays. The old authors, so say the managers, 
have ceased to write, and no now ones present tbemselvos. The 
Ambigu is still playing yana, but the literature uf the muck- 
heap, as we feel disposed to describe tho later works of M. Zola, is 
BO little to our taste that wa did not go to see it. Those who 
have done so admit that they were disappointed Impropriety 
and audacity have been excised, and dullness alone remains. The 
Ghatelet shows no signs of abandoning that curious medley of 
ballet, circus, farce, and drama (we class the ingredients in the 
order of their importAnce) called Michel Stroyo^ ; the Porte Ut.- 
Martin has tilled a gap by reviving our old I'nend Trento Am; 
vu la vie d'un Joveur ; and the Vaudeville has fallen back on Im 
P rineeeee Georget and Une Visite de AWes. The Gyninase has 
tempted fortune with a new comedy in three acts called Monte 
Carloy in which the audience has the satiefaction of seeing an exact 
reproduction of one of M. Blanc's gaming saloons, and some 
Auiusiug illustrations of the odd superstitions of gamblers ; but 
the intrigue is poor, and the acting not particularly good. 
There is, however, one novelty sufficiently important to be noticed 
in detail. It is by M. Francois Ooppde, one of the three most 
popular of living French poets, the other two being M. Leconte de 
Lisle and M. Th^dore de Banville. M. Ooppde's historic drama, 
Madame d^i Muinteuun^ in a prQlogue and five acts, in verse, which 
lias just appiMirud ut the Odilon, is the most ambitious work that 
has yet attempted, if we except another five-act drama, also in 
verse, Ln (iuep’e de Cent Am, which appears in his published 
works, but which no muniiger has yet been bold enongh to mount. 

action of the prologue takes place in the house of Scarroo, in 
1660. I^Vanfoiae d'Aubignt', before she became his wife, had 
beloved-bvAutmne dc M^ran, a young Huguenot, who has just rc- 
iumod to Prance after a ten years'^ ahsenoe. They were only children 
in those riays; but she had never forgotten h^ boy-lover, and his 
exile hod h^n cheered by the hope of findbig her free on hu retorn. 


Antom dmorto for America, takliiir with him hit 
brother. Mote he goes, however, Mme. Scerrem |^ve» him 
a hjinn*hook as a keepsake, in which the has written her own 
name and his, with the words “An revoir ”andthe date. The play 
begins fifitten years afterwards, when Mme. Soarron has beoomo 
Mme. de BfUntenon, and a great personage at Ooi^ Her 
marriage with Louis XIV. is about to take place. • She haS| bow* 
ever^ one determined enemy, the Minister Louvois, who watches 
her mcesBontly, and hopes, before it is too late, to find out some¬ 
thing suffidwoitly to her discredit to induce his master to abnndoa 
his intention. At this juncture Samuel de Mdnm, the brother of 
Antoine, and his living image, returns from America. Antoine is 
dead, and has charged Samuel to g^ve back the hymn-book to 
Mme. de Maintenon with bis own hands. In it he has written, 
under the former inscription, the word “Adieu.” Loavds observes 
her confusion when Samuel is announced, and her emotbn as she 
takes the book. We should here mention that a Huguenot eon- 
is going on, the Edict of Nantes having been revoked. 


cniefly through the influence of La Maintenon,«as the Huguenots 
believe. In the second act we assist at a meetiiw of the con¬ 
spirators, of whom the chief is a M. de Croix St.-Paul. Samuel 
de M^ran has been induced to join them, and listens to a proposal 
made by an envoy of William of Orange to aid them with a cob- 
siderahle force, on the condition of receiving certain French towns 
in exchange for his sssistanco. The terms are about to he 
accepted, when Samuel bursts out with an appeal to their 
patriotism, which so changes the feeling of the meeting that only 
two votes are recorded in favour of the proportion. M. de St.- 
Paul, who sees that all action is now hopeless, suspects treachery 
on the part of Samuel, whose interview with the bated Main- 
tenon has become known to him. Thereupon, to try bis 
sincerity, ho proposes to him to assist in a plot to seize the person 
of the young Buko of Burgundy as a hosti^. Samuel accepts. 
Louvois, however, is informed of the plot, and of Samuel's sharo 
in it. Ho has also Ixicoiue possessed of the famous hymn-book, and 
imagines, not unuatiimlly, that Antoino de M^rnn had not only 
been the lover of Mile.' d’Aiibignd, but that Samuel is her son. 
The plqt fails; Samuel and the others are arrested, nnd the proofs 
of Mum. do Maintenon’s supposed infidelity are placed in tho* 
King's hands. In the fourth net the King holds a Cabinet Council 
in Mme. de Maintenon*s bed-chamber, after which she begs the 
life of Samuel. Then comes the most dramatic scene in the play. 
The King discloses to her his knowledge of the existence of the 
hymn-hook, and bis conviction that Samuel is her son. In vain 
she denies the accusation, the King refuses to believe her; be signs 
tho pardon, however, and hands it to her, but under the terrible con¬ 
dition that if she makes use of it she must at once leave the 
Court. Placed in such an alternative, bho hesitates for a moment ^ 
but her eyes fall on Antoine's gift, which the King bad loft with 
her, and she determines to sacrifice her ambition to save the life of 
his brother. She hurries to the prison, and implores Samuel to» 
accept the pardon. Ho, however, suspected by bis Huguenot 
friends, who, os they pass on their way to the scafibld, cry 
“Judas” at him, prei'ero death to a dishonoured life, teai’s the 
paper, and joins his comrades ns the curtain falls. 

In this analysis we havo kept ourselves strictly to the main out¬ 
lines of the play. There are, however, many interesting episodes, 
and allusions to passing events, cleverly introduced so os to belp» 
the accuracy of the historical picture, tho fidelity of which ie 
further assisted by a scrupulously exact and correct 

drewes. We gather, therefore, as the play proceeds, a very cleur- 
notion of the atmosphere of plot and counterplot in which the 
“Grand Monarque” lived; and of the dilficulties with which 
Mine, de Maintenon had to contend in mounting step by stop tho‘ 
ladder of her high ambition. After all, however, what was M. 
Coppde's leading idea in writing Madame de Maintenon, viewing the- 
work not as a history, but os n play ? We think it is clear that 
he meant his great scene to be that in which the alternative oi 
Samuel do Mdran’s life or the crown of Franco is proposed to 
Mme. de Maintenon. Such being tho case, we submit that under* 
his treatment of the situation curiosity may be excited, but that, 
is all. For, after all, what is the young man to her P He is only 
the brother of a llugiienot who had never been seriously her lover,, 
and with whom she had had only a single interview (that in the* 
prologue) since she was twelve years old. His life or death could 
not, therefore, move her greatly; and the scenes in which she* 
recalls tho memory of Antoine, and so passionately plea^ with 
the King for Samuel's life, and then entreats him to accept the- 
profiered pardon, sound like “ a tale of little meaning, thongli the 
words be strong.” 

The part of Mme. de Miuntonon has been taken by Mme. Far- 
gueil. She is, or rather has been, an excellent actress; but years, 
have told upon her, and her voice is hardly strong enough for the- 
size of the Th^&tro de I’Oddon. Moreover, she has never had many 
opportunities of speaking verse. M. Lacressoni^, who play» 
Louis XIV., labours under similar disadvantages. The brothera 
De Mdron are acted by M. Chelles, a youi^ actor, who has only 
lately returned to the Parisian stage from Russia. We saw bins 
a few mouths ago in Jack, a play founded on Daudet's powerful 
novel; and his prwnt admirable performance does bdt conlinn 
the fevouiable opinion we then formed of him. If he goes on aa y 
he has begun, he may in a few years be one of the fitst of Fxenob ' 
actozoi The zninor parte are au respectably performed. 

Ze JHowgopu Oentilhotnme, whibh wbb one of the piece* 
revived at the Oonridie Fronpriae for the audvtoMUqr of last 
autumni has been latelv given egein. Qraat cote has been 



** exactly as it was origimJly given before 
i^aia XIV. at the Chatean de Obambord, Oeiober 14, 
wo; 80 M to give as aoeurate an idea as is now possible 
OT one of tbe ^urt entertainments of that period. The dresses 
nave been stadied from oontempora^ authorities, and the original 
music rad belleta are all introduced. Nothing can be imagined 
more beautiful than this combination of niitoricnl research, 
gr^ful movements, agreeable sounds, and admirable acting. 
The absurdly of the situations into which M. Jourdain 
" led by his love of great people and their ways ia en¬ 
hanced by the pom]^ and circumatance with which he ia now 
•orronnded. For instance, when the tailor brings home 
hu,new suit of clothes, rad directs his servants to put them ou “ in 
the manner they use with people of quality,” the whole businosa 
is done solemnly to the mund of masio, the tailors gravely dauc- 
ing round and round him, while aome undress him, and others, 
still dancing, present each new article of dresa The fun, of course, 
oulminatea in the Cirimmie Turqwt when he is initiated into the 
frith of Mahomet, a scene to which the magnificent architecture of 
the hall in which it is played, and the rich colours of the oriental 
dresaes, impart the splendour of a picture by Veronese. M. Thiroii | 
playa M. Jourdain with infinite humour, and a total absence 
of vulgarity; and Mile. Jouassain impersonates his wife with 
equal ability. The natural high spirits of Mile. Samary stand her 
in good stead as Nicole ; and, though she may not bare all the 
graces of Milo. Augustine Brohan, whom wo saw in the part some 
years ago, yet she plays it with much liveliness and spirit. We 
must not forget either M. Trudier, tlie “ mnitre do datme,’* who 
dances as mcefully as if he hod been a ballet-niHster all his lifts; or 
M. Gdt, who glorifies the small part of Lo Mufti into a groat comic 
impersonation; or M. Delaunay, who displays a charming humour 
as the Turkish Prince, The CcretuoniCfOa presided over by him, is 
alone worth going to see. 

The Parisian public, os wo expected, has declined to make La 
JH-incesse de Bagdad the success that was expected by the autlior 
rad M. Perrin. The ConuSdio has, thoieforc, been constrained to 
produce A new piece—a comedy in three acts—called Ze Monde 
oH Von s'mnuief by M, Pailloron, the only one of the older 
writers still available. ITo i'; known ns the successful author 
of Lee Faux Manages^ a powerful but disagreeable piece in four 
acts, played at the Frnnyais in 1869; and of several Irilles, of 
which the latest and prettiest, Ij LJ/inctllcj is ho popular in Paris, 
and was so strangely misunderstood in London. Lc Monde ou 
Von dennuifl is ^ a bright and bustling comedy of modern life, 
dealing with literary and scientific people, their parasites, and 
their imitators. Moro than twenty characters take part in the 
action, in some of which well-known persons may be recog¬ 
nized; and the dialogue, which is full of hits at the follies of tlic 
day, is unusually brilliant. It is nct'dless lo say that it is admir¬ 
ably acted by the principal artists of the company. Before con¬ 
cluding, we may mention a curious experiment that M. Perrin 
is about to make. Having been reproached for not giving 
the younger artists an opportunity of appearing, be has determined 
to present them “ standing staring altogether,” in a solemn re¬ 
vival of Zfl Manage de Figaro, Mile. Havotta will play Suzanne, 
M. Ooqiiolin cadet Figaro, and so forth. We shall await the 
result with interest; but we can hardly look forward to a suecees. 
Indeed, we much douht whether M. J’orrin is anxious to achieve 
one. 

Wo are sorry to see that the veteran actor M. Havel died last 
week. Ho had been on the stage for jamly half a century. In 
his younger days ho aettid at the TlnVare dii Palais Ito^’al with 
Amal, Buntl'd, and Lesueur, and his mime will be found among 
the pMforuiers in most of llie celebrated pieces that made the re¬ 
putation of the Theatre at that time. Like his greater contem¬ 
poraries, however, ho did not inercdy excite laughter. Ho hud 
considerable command of pathos, and was thus cnaDlod, ns he grew 
older, to play parts less directly farcical, ns, for instance, that I 
very foolish fond old man,” Brlgard, in Froufrou, 


KEFUNDING THE UNITED STATES DEDT. 

rpHE new Secretary of the United States Treasury has put 
-i. forward a refunding plan, which, iu many rospocts, is not 
a little I'emarkablc. The portion of the United States Debt bearing 
5 and 6 per cent, interest falls due in the present year; and, at 
the meetiog of Gongress in December lost, Mr. Sherman, who was 
then Secretary of the Treasury, recommended a plan of refunding 
which, in principle, was adopted by Gongress; but the Bill, os it 
ultimately passed, deported irom the Secretary's recommendatione 
in two material particulars. It reduced the rate of interest from 


M seeurity for their note issues. The banks objected so strongly 
to this latter condition that they began to surrender their right of 
issue, for that purpose calling in the loans made by them for short 
periods. The puhlio took ahurm, fearing that they could not 
obtain the accommodation they required; and for a while it 
looked ae if there would be a panio in New York. The interest 
paid on money for a few days reached for a little time the nte of < 


incident happened at a most inconvenient moment. The old 
Gongress was about to come to w end In a day or two; 
and, at the same time, the President himself was about to go out 
of office, with his whole Gabinet. It is a atriking instance of 
the difierence between the governmental systems of England 
and the United States that the President, just at the very 
end of hie term, had the courage to veto a Bill which bad 
passed both Houses of Gongress, and that in doing so he had 
the support of the public generally. When the new President 
entered upon his administration, ho found himself in this difficult 
position. A portion of the Debt amounting to about 140 millions 
sterling was raout to fall duo, and no provision had been made by 
Gongress with which to moot it. It is true that the Debt was 
merely payable—that is to say, need not necessarily be paid ofiT. 
But the credit of the United States was good enough to reduce 
interest to 3^ per cent., and it would, therefore, bo sheer waste to 
go ou paying 5 and 6 por cunt. Besides, the money market could 
rardly be expected to settle down and confidence to be restored 
while the refunding question roniHined in suspense. Yet there 
was a general fear that, if the matter was again referred to Gon¬ 
gress, the dislurbuico might be repented. The question, then, for 
the now President and his Cabinet to ennsider was, What was to 
be doneP Here in I'kigland we should answer nt once, “Gall 
Congress togolher, and let it d<!oido.” But, as we have said, in 
the UniU'd SStates there was a very strong popular feeling ngniust 
culling Congroas together. This unwillingness to remit the 
matter to Gongre^d afibrds striking evidence of the low 
estimation in whicdi representativo government is held in the 
United States. A priori one would think that a inoie 
unsatisfactory wny of fich?cting an administration could not be 
devised than tlio AiiiHricnn. Unndidate.s I'or the Presidency are 
nominated by convnntious of delegates, elected outside the law at 
hole-iiiid-corner party inretings, and without any legal assurance 
whatsoever that then; is a hmd Jide election ; and the candidates 
are selected on the priiiciplo of excluding the best known and the 
ablest man. Yet, hm a matter of fact, the President emoys the 
couiideuce of the public in a far higher degree than does dongress, 
as is proved mo.st strikingly by the case Ixd'ore us. The new 
►secretary of the Treasury went to New York to consult with the 
leading bankers from all parts of the country, and unanimously 
they urged upon him not to call Chiugress together, but to adopt A 
plan himself, for the express purpose of settling the matter with¬ 
out reference to the representatives of the people. And this course 
the Secretary has in fact adopted, with almost universal approval. 

The plan is this. Mr. Windom has called in the whole of the 
5 per cent, bonds, amounting in round numbers to about 39 mil¬ 
lions .slerling; but he has added a provibo that any holder of 
these bonds who wishes may send llieui into the Treasury with 
the request that a new agreement Hhiill be utamped upon their face 
reducing the rate of iiitereHt from 6 per cent, lo 34 per cent., and 
that then they Hhall be allowed to stand out. It is contended 
by Mr. Windom and the banlcora gcnernlly that this is not a now 
borrowing; and po^-sibly, in strict law, it inny not be so. Un¬ 
questionably there ift not a now bond executed—that is to say, the 
old bond is not destroyed and n new one siibstitiiled fm* it. Yet, 
if we put Abide Hpecial pleading, and look at the niatlor from a 
plain common-Hen.-^o point of view, it appears clear that a new 
eon tract is really cntenal into. Thu fcjecretary of the Ti*eftsury 
calls in the 6 per cent. boiulH, and by the J’act of doing to it 
would seem clear that they Jiave ceased to be current, and ought 
to bo paid oil’ and cancelled. Instead of doing so, however, at 
tho request of the holders of the bunds or a proportion of them, 
bo substitulea a 3^ por cent, rate of interesl for a 6 per cent.' 
Sui’ely this ia a new borrowing to all intents and purposes. At 
any rate, if not a new borrowing, it is a now contract. It is a 
prolongation of an old loan on now conditions, and, according to 
all the principles of represtmtative government, it would seem 
that this cannot and ought not to be done by a Minister without 
authority from the legislature. Mr. Windom and those who ap¬ 
prove his course, however, contend that an authority from Congress 
IS not required; that tho holder of the bonds is perfectly competent, 
if he pleases, to take 3^ por cent, instead of 6 per cent., and that 
the Secretary merely complies with his request; that the Secretary 
is not bound to pay ufi’ the Debt, and is not bound to pay a higher 
rate of interest than tho holder of the bonds is willing to accept. 
It will be understood that wo are not here exAmining the legality 
of the act. ^ Our object rather is to call attention to the wide 
latitude which American Ministers claim for themsolves and which 
American public opinion allows where here iu !^gland we sl^uld 
hold our Ghancellur of tho Elxchequcrto the strict letter of the law. 
It is remarkable, too, that the banks do not appear to entertain a doubt 
as to the binding character of the reduced nond. Should any one 
choose to question the authority of the Secretary of the Treasury, it 
possibly might be held that ho had exceeded his powers, and that 
this new contract is not binding. In that cose tho question would 
arise whether the old bonds had expired, and whether the now 
contract could ho enforced. Yet public opinion in the United 
States seems to have decided that it is perfectly safe to accept this 
arrangement with the Secretary, rad ir is generally expected that 
the new plan will be successful. It is aunounced furthermore that 
the Secretary of the Treasury has already sent an agent to l^udon 
to receive the bonds of tho European holders who may wish to 
retain them at the reduced rate of interest, and no doubt is 
felt that here also the plan will be accepted. If this should 
prove to he the case, rad the great majority of the 6 per cent. 
Donds are retained hy the present holders, the Secretary will pro* 
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o6ed to do the aanie with the 5 per cents., which amotmt to ahpat 
' ioo millions sterling 01^ a'littlh over. 'BUt if the genenil expeeta- 
. tion should he disappointed, and a large number or holders should 
' piisfer to receive their monerf rather than to enter into a new 
contract for which there is no Oongressionol authority, the 
Secretary of the ’ Treasu^ has the means of satisfying them, 
so iar at least' as the o per cent, bonds arc concerned. He 
holds at present a very largo amount of cash in the Treasury, 
hr means of which he can pay oif a considerable amount of 
toe bonds, and/if this fund should be exhausted without pay- 
' isg ofi‘ all the bonds presented for payment, he possesses, or 
heueves that he popscsses, authority to issue new 4^ per cent, 
bonds to the amount of 2t mitlious sterling. By an Act passed 
tome yearn ago for refunding the debt at a lower rate of interest, 
the Secretary of the Treasury was empowered to issue a certain 
' tonount of 4^ per cent, bonds, which ho never exhausted, find¬ 
ing that he could eternally well issue 4 per cents., and, of course, 
preferring the bonds nearing the lower rate of interest. The pre- 
' sent Secretary of the Treasury contends that the power which is 
piven under this old Act has not expired; and, we believe, that 
in this contention ho is Bupported by Mr. Sherman, and by the 
present and past Attomeys-General. The contention would seem, 
to English notions at least, open to question. The Act to which 
we refer was passed for the purpose of refunding a portion of the 
Debt then about to fall due, ana the authority given to the Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury was to issue bonds bearing various rates of 
interest, but all in tbe aggregate not excocdin.:r a certain amount. 
Ihe Secretary of the Treasury preferred to issue tbo whole amount 
of 4 per cents, which he was empowered to do, and it would, 
thermore, seem that all his powers were exhausted. But Mr. 
Windom contends that this is not so, and he is prepared, 
AS we have said, to issue 21 millions storling of 4^ per cents, 
if the necessity should arise. In all this criticism, we re¬ 
peat, we are expressing no opinion as to the legality of the stops 
taken by the Secretary of the Treasury. Our ol^ect, ns we 
have already said, is to bring out tbo difference of practice ns 
regards a money matter, on which generally there is so much 
jedoQsy of tbe Executive, that previuls in tbo two great English- 
speaking nations, both equally attached to freedom. Hero in 
Englana, the most powenul and the most popular Ohancellor 
of the Exchequer would never bo allowed to stndn to such an 
extent an Act of Parliament, and, indeed, it may be doubted 
whether the most autocratic Minister that Englana has seen for 
the last hundrad years would ever think of assuming so much 
authority. It is to this point, and to tbo low esteem iulo which 
‘ OoDgresB has fallen in the United Slates, that wo would direct 
attention. We are content to assume that the Secretary of the 
Treasury is acting upon thu best legal advice, and that he will be 
sustained in bis opinion by the decision of tho courts, should the 
question evor bo brought to a judicial issue. 

As legal doubts do not seem to bo felt, it is highly probable that 
the holders of ihe Fives and Sixes will generally consent to retain 
their bonds at ihe reduced rate of interest. It is perfectly certain 
that the credit of the United States is good enough to borrow at 3^ 
per cent., and perhaps oven at a little lower ; and, therefore, the 
holders will feel that they cannot make u butter bargain than to 
receive at par tho new 3^ por cents., w'hich probably in tho course 
of a very little while will rise considembly above par,and thus whnt 
^ey lose in interest they will gain in principal. Here in Europe, 
too, the same considerations will have their cfiect, though it is 
possible that in Europe there may be stronger doubts entertained 
of the legality of what the Secretary is doing. Still, tho bargain 
is a tempting one, and it is probable that the Secretary’s plan will 
he highly successful. Assuming that it is so, tbo process of re¬ 
ducing the United States Debt will go on at an accelerated rate. 
Between the close of the Civil War and tho end of last June about 
160 millions sterling of the United States Debt was paid ofi^ and 
at the same time the charge of tho Debt, partly by ueso payments 
and partly by refunding, was reduced to about one-half. Duiiug 
the current nnancial year, which our readers will remember begins 
with July, there has been a further very largo amount of debt paid 
off. And it is probable that a still larger amount will be paid off 
in the course of the next few months. Indeed, at present the 
rate of reducing the Debt is, at the very lowest, 20 miUions sterling 
a year. When the reduction of interest is efiected, all the 
Interest saved will bo available for paying off debt, and thus eveij 
nving efiected goes to amplify the means for wiping off debt. It 
is extremely probable, therefore, as is generally assumed, that in 
the course of the next fifteen years the Debt of the United States 
trill have disappeared, provided always, of course, that there is 
BOt such anotner panic, followed by a long depression, os was 
witnessed in 1873. The Secretary of the Iveasuiy’s plan is, as 
we have said, simply to leave the old bonds outstanding, so that 
can be paid off as rapidly as he has tho means of doing so. 
Up to the present the bonu have run for a fixed period certain, 
. atJh# end of which period only the right of redemption arose; 

’ “ these " extended ” bonds, as they are called, wUl be 
)X any ^e the Secretary chooses to call them in, and be 
I tteefors, have it in his power to use the entire surplus at 
I in the reduction of debt as rapidly as it'occuxnnlstes. I 
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T\ESPtTE rite abseiice of Mr: ]Miib l(WS:ls 7 itirir 

JL/ deptored Irith every outward titten of suieeri^ in 
where his tatont was the least adn&ii^, the exhimtion of'the 
Grosvenor Gallery presents a vrery interesung and varied dis^y 
of artistic work. Strange to say, it is more fluui ndaaUy strong 
in the kind of painting that is popularly supposed to We no 
claim upon its hospitality. The higher forms of fanaginatlfe 
design suffer no neglect, and the examples in this kind oontribittisd 
Mn Watts are among the artist’s most successful achievemsiitB. 
Sir Ooutts Lindsay also sends a large and powerful comporitlon in 
illustration of Dante, and Mr. Britten and Mr. Richmond -are 
represented by important canvasses of a decorative obarseter; But 
it nevertheless remains true that some of the most impressive 
work in tbe Gallery belongs distinctly to the realm of reafirtlo 
art. Portrait and landscape, which oflbr the noblest eiii|ri<^- 
ment for the resources of realism, have been so nmy 

or BO powerfully represented. In tho place or honour in ^the 
East Gallery hangs a portrait hy Mr. E. J. Gregory, which is truly 
a masterly performance in its kind. Mr. Gregory interprets Chi^ 
rocter in no spirit of compromise. He is ever on the look out for 
the beauty and refinement that belong to Ms own art, and there 
is, indeed, beauty of a very high order in the work before ue; but 
ho does not seek by any means to soften the foots of nature or to 
enhance the charm of bia subject by substituting a fM and form 
of his own creation. He is, in short, a vigorous realists armed in 
an exceptional degree with the technical power needed to repro¬ 
duce his impressions. And yet, underlying and controlling these 
technical gifts, we may detect a fine sense of style, hy the aid of 
which the painter is able to give to the most literal and veracious 
copy of nature a certain dignity of its own. Mr. Gregoir, as 
may be judged from this example of his work, is also a gifted 
colourist. The painting of tbe flesh tones in the face, and the 
execution of tho white satin dress, could only have proceeded 
from an artist whose taste and perception ore as highly culti¬ 
vated as his hand. It is impossible, in looking at this ramaik- 
able portrait, not to he reminded, as much, perhaps, by force 
of contrast as by resemblance, of the portraiture of Mr. Millais. 
There are two pictures by the popular painter in tho present 
exhibition; and in both of them there is an ample display 
of power. The first is a version of the same face and ronu 
that have served as the model in Cinderella; the second—which 
may almost be considered a sketch on a large scale—is a 
half-length portrait of Mrs. Perugini. In the skill bestowed 
upon isolated passages of his work, Mr. Millais can always, when 
he BO chooses, place himself beyond tho roach of rivalry, and he 
may equally bo said to stand alone in the extraordinary sympathy 
which ho can command with tho most opposite types of character. 
What he lacks in*his art is just that feeling for unity of effect 
which forms such a marked characteristic of Mr. Gregory’s work. 
With the strength of a giant in all that concerns ihe rendering of 
particular realities cither of colour, texture, or surface, he never¬ 
theless constantly misses that subtle element of harmony which is 
needed to bring the separate portions of his work into right rela¬ 
tion. This defect, it must be said, is always least prominent in 
compositions of only a single figure, such as the deughtful child 
portrait here exhibited. The colouring of tho face, of the most 
brilliant quality, is skilfully supported by the masterly rendering 
of the fair tones of the dress, and both again are powerfully 
enforced by tbo dark background which encompasses and defines 
tho figure. In tho same panel hangs tho work of an artist 
whoso realism is of a wholly difierent order. Mr. Holman Hunt, 
whose head of Professor Owen recalls the manner of the early 
German painters, leaves about his painting the traces of effort. 
Tho resnlt, however admirable, is evidently gained by much labour. 
It represents a complex and minute process of execution applied 
to effects of light and colour that are sometimes of tho mdst 
fleeting character, and thus it will sometimes happen that, though 
each separate touch may he verified by the witness of nature, the 
work as a whole misses the force and magic of illurion. Allow¬ 
ing, however, for these limitations of style, which belong to the 
general system of his art, and affect the quality of his invention 
no less than the tschnical character of the execution, this por^ait 
of Professor Owen may bo rmrded as a very remarkaUe example 
of the painter’s powers. Though the character of the for# has 
bean laboriously built up, as it were, by a series of separate and 
independent touohoi, it carries at lost an impression of force end 
power. Tbe truth would seem to be that Mr. Hunt’d peculiar 
method is specially adapted to the rendering of features ^atrongfy 
and definitely marked. It sooceeds less completely in giving the 
freshness and beauty of youth where the emphasis of detail is 
always in danger of ove^wering the truth of the genenil impres¬ 
sion. Here^ it must be confes^, the realism of Mr. 
though less searching and methodic, comes nearer to iUnsion. 
Among otiier examples of vigorous portmiture to be found 
in the exhibition, the several heads contributed by !&&. OolHsr 
occupy a prominent place. The likeness ^ Lady Lawrence 
is rsmarkabla for on o^nsl and effective treatment of light 
and shade> but perhapa*m work that di^ys to ||itatest"ed- 
vaDtage m.jOol&eris maaoulina manm tri ’VrmUnr ut the hshd 
of Mr. Walter PoUookr vriwse the axeciitiba it wnhderftilt^ftae. 
certain, and eflbotive. TheieishetoBoappsBtanQe of labm, abd 
yet the sttglitosss and liberty of metlKodjfiibdia ree^ of sitetitfth 
and shBdity. In the pertvsnure of MT. lachotamd, of wMehririrp 
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m a^menof aad iatereitixifl ezamplei, we oome apon work of 
dilRffint eim. Mr. I&hmo&d scoroelj attempts to imitate 
texture and surfime either in the flesh-painting or in the rendering 
of eostiime. He founds his auoeeas upon refinement and complete¬ 
ness of desiga, and is content for the most part with broad and 
sim^ofieots of colour. Perhaps the most complete expression of 
his a^le is given in the seated figure of the Biwop of Salisbury, 
which# aoooraing to its own standard# deserves to rank among the 
most remarkable portraits of the year. But this sentiment for 
beauty of ontline and delicacy of modelling which belongs to Mr. 
RkhmoBd*a work is most happily employ^ upon the faces of 
women and children, and the portraits oi Mim Holland and Mrs. 
lynlph Stanley in laige room, to which may be added the 
greoeful head of the Princess Louise, nro admirable instances of 
what be achieved by a painter who deliberately renounces 
many of the qualities of realistic colour which are commonly 
sought for in portraiture. We must not omit from the list of 
vfOMKB in this class the contributions of Mr. Frank TIoll, executed 
witii an even and sustained vigour of handling, and marked by a 
firm graqp of individual character; and we may also direct attention 
to tM several portrmts by Mr. Halid, and to a solidly painted 
head by Mr. Partington# a Manchester artist of ability and promise. 

The air^ of lan^ca^ in the exhibition is scarcely of inferior 
interest. In the East Qalle]7 hangs a large and impressive study 
of the mountain scenery of Wales by Mr. Herkomor. For a work 
executed out of doors and in direct contact with nature, it dis- 
playa remarkable unity and imnoentratioD of efiect. There is no 
exoepnve elaboration of detail, though the rocky surface of tho 
foreground is carefully and completely rendered; but there is in 
every part of the picture a fine sense of the quality and value of 
colour. With a canvas of those dimensions, and with a subject 
that has no incident to divert or distiact attention, it would have 
been easy to have failed wlicre Mr. Ilerkomer has succeeded. Any¬ 
thing less than the refinement of sentiment and of observation that 
he has brought to his task would inevitably have suggested the 
criticism that such a theme did not deseVve to be treated on 
this extended scale. But Mr. Ilerkomer has avoided the re¬ 
proach of emptiness by the delicate beauty of his colouring, 
and he has justified the choice of a largo canvas by the 
solemn and dignified impression which ho has succeeded iu 
producu^. In the next room hangs a.landscape, of almost 
equal dimensions, by Mr. Mark Fisher, a painter who loves 
to depict the pastoral scenery of France, and who betrays iu 
bis method the influence of certain masters of the French 
school. As a representation of tho season of spring tho plcturo 
is possibly open to the objection that tho general scheme of 
colouring is needlessly subdued. It would have been a more 
complete triumph for the artist if he had succeeded in infusing the 
same spirit of tranquillity that now animates his work into a 
composition of stronger and more vivid tone. But. accord¬ 
ing to the view that he has chosen to take of his subject, the 
picture deserves little but praise. The colour, though not of great 
etrength, has admirable quality, and the execution is wonderfully 
broad and simple in character. There is no afi'ectatiou of mastery, 
no failure anywhere of tho power needed to give ell'ect to his pur¬ 
pose ; and iu these respects the picture might serve ns a model of 
style to the school of landscape-iwinters who are disposed to force 
certain portions of their work into competition with naturo and 
to emu^e and smear the remainder. Mr. Lawson’s landscapes 
naturally attract a considerable amount of attention in the 
Grosvenor Gallery, for it was through these annual exhibitions 
that his talent was first made widely known to tho public. It 
is gratifying to find upon the testimony of tho several works 
bearing his name that the artist has taken n now departure 
in the manner of his painting, and that ho is able to vary 
and extend his echeme of colour. Such art as thb, with its 
strong admixture of poetical Beniiment, stands in need of con¬ 
stant refreshment from the study of mature. Q'ho qualities 
for which it is most admired may easily be transformed into 
conventional defects, unless the painter is careful to keep his 
imagination always supplied with fresh material. Mr. Ijawson 
baa found inspiration for his recent work in the picturesque 
aoenery of Yorashire, and his two principal pictures illustrate the 
beauties of wild moorland and fraitt‘ul vale with a power and 
completeness of efiect that he had not before attained. The 
yjlley of Besolation,’'with its sharp contrast of blue sky and 
loprering.oloud, and its wide expanse of barren heath, is marked 
bj a kiad of dramatic (juality that is especially rare in modern 
Imseape* The colouring, it may be added, haa a greater dis- 
rinotness than has been usual in Mr. Lawson’s later wor^, and 
tharsvis an equal sense of mystery without the same sacrifice of 
de^tton in form. We may add to the list of landscapes the 
'^t'evget-me-Nots” of Alfred Parsons, the view of a Bwkshire 
biU by Keeley Hslsewelle, and the delicate studies of Algerian 
aoene^ bjr Mr. Barclay. Mr. Howard, Mr. Walter Craue, Mr. 
PhU . Morris, and Mr. Buxton Knight are also among the oon- 
tributon in this class. 


OTHELLO AT THE LYCEOM. 

rpHEperfonnanoea ipven of Othtilo on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
tad Fridays at the Lyceum Theatre are remarkable, not only 
for the tifpearanoe of three great performers in the parts of Othello 
ai^tigo end Beedemona, but alM for a completeness of east and a 
vreli-tempeored beauty of mounting which probably have never 
been aurpossed, if# indeed, they have ever been rivalled. We can- 


jot point even to a suggestion of incompetence in any part, how« 
ever subordiDste; while tho more important characters are played 
with a spirit and success which might atone for other sbortoom- 
ings if they existed. To this we shall recur after speaking of the 
performance of tho three loading parts. Of Mr. J^oth's Othello 
we have already written nt some length. The impression ^ven 
l]ry his representatiou at tho Princess’s of the truth of his conoep- 
tiOD and the skill and daring of his execution of the part is, 
SB might have been foreseen, deepened by his appearance in 
circumstances so much more favourable. The ohivnlry, the 
poetry, tho dignity of the part seem now more marked than 
they were belore. The valiant Othello, as represented by Mr. 
Booth, has nothing of the savagery which has been imported 
into the character by actors whoso gifts have sometimes blinded 
their audiences to what strikes us as the radical defect in their 
idea of the character. It is difficult to reconcile the notion 
of the not only blind, but absolutely degrading, fury which has 
on some occasions been attributed to Othello either with his 
winning such a wife as Brabantio’s daughter, with tho high 
repute in which he is hold by the magnificoes, or with the ac¬ 
count given of his nature by logo, not to others, but to himself 
in soliloquy. Mr. Booth's Othello fools it as a bitter degradation 
to have threatened Ingo, under tho influence of tho strongest pas¬ 
sion, with his dagger, and to have asked him to set on his wife to 
observe. He would bo incapable of actually kicking the prostrate 
body of an uncomplaining person whom ho takes to be bis friend. 
The chivalrous and romantic idea of the character which is iUus- 
trnted by such points ns those is, us we have said, more success¬ 
fully apparent now than it was when klr. Booth plaved the part 
amid surroundings which wore not worthy of him; and there are some 
special points in his representation which gain so much from 
the changed atmosphere, that it is worth while to dwell upon 
them once again. Among these are the complete command and 
dignity of “ Keep up your bright swords,” the playing of the Very 
difficult scene iu which tho Moor is employea at one moment in 
welcoming Lodovieo and at tho noxt in letting loose his waked 
wrath on Desdeinona, and the throwing away—already referred to 
—of the dagger with r^hich ho throntoiis Jago. Tho speech to the 
Senate tolls now much bettor than it did bofore, but we still have 
to object to the lending up to tho point of and 1 loved hor that 
sho did pity them,” which mars the full ofToct of tho line ** This 
only is the witchcraft 1 have used.” It must be noted, however, 
that this line is given with a complete dignity, which belore it 
seemed to lack. So also in the great scene with lago, the ovex^ 
powering oflbet of Othullo’s passion, tho more terrible because it is 
restrained by the sense of dignity which should belong to a great 
general, seems greater. In thus repeating our admiration for Mr. 
Booth’s at once strong and romantic Othello we have only two 
criticisms to add. The litu^s 


I kips’d theo pro I killed thoe: no way bnt this, 

Killing niyacll’, to die upon a kiHS. 

are so completely in consonance with the actor’s conception of the 
character—which we take to be the true one—^thnt their omission 
seems markedly unfortunate. Tho only other fault wo have to 
find is a matter of stage management rather than of acting. There 
seoms to us to bo a certaiu want of dignity in the double action 
which Mr. Booth employs with his sword in tho scene of the 
brawl. To striko up the swords of the qunrrellers would surely ^ 
enough without making a second downward stroke at Oassio’s blade. 

Mr. Irving’s lago had been eagerly expected. It had long 
been thought that he might play this part with signal success; but 
perhaps even bis most coiMtant, by which we do not mean his blind¬ 
est, aamirers may not have been prepared for the completeness of the 
success which he has attained. That the performance would be 
charged with thought, invention, and the highest skill in some direc¬ 
tions could be easily foreseen. Tbnttheactorsbould, to these tolerably 
certain merits, add an entire throwing off of the mannerisms which 
have sometimes gone to injure bis efforts was loss to be expected. 

In this matter Mr. Irving curiously bore out Mr. Byrou^s very 
sensible theory that it is unsafe to judge a play or a player by a 
first night’s performance. The fine qualities just referred to were 
present in Mr. Irving's lago when he played it on Monday night# 
out they were then far less fully discernible than they were on 
Wednesday. On the first night some of his best effects came, com¬ 
pared with his subsequent performance, tardy off, in consequence 
no doubt of tho nervousness which, as far os one can learn, ^1 fine 
actors experience in m^ertaking a new and important part for the 
first time. With, as it seems to us, one exception, Irving 
shows us an ideal logo; and this exception we take to the serious¬ 
ness of the revengeful motive which he gives to the Ancient. 
He seems to take logo’s jealousy of Othello, if not of Cassio, witir 
regard to Emilia as a real thing, and it has always seemed to ^ 
to be a kind of myth conjured up by lago to at once excuse and 
amuse himself. Jealous he was undoubtedly, W hardly, perhaps, • 
in that direction, and no lesser form of jealousy could be taken as an 
extenuating circumstance. However, logo is from any point of 
view an extraordinarily complex character, and there is no doubt ' 
plenty of room for the idea which Mr. Irving seems to us to have 
adopted. Granted this, and, os it only qpmes forward in a very 
few passages, it can readily be granted, the actor’s logo seems to 
us first-rate ail through both in conception and in execution. He is, 
in a sense different from the original one, all things to all men, the 
blunt reluctant counsellor of OtheUo, the pleasant travelled boon 
companion of Ooasio, the complete man of the world who dazsles 
and honours Hoderigo ly taking him into hie confidence, the rude 
yet fascinating husnsod to Emilia, and, in bis own company, the 
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dami'-devil trbo makes, at the risk and cost of bia own undoing, 
tha net that shall enmesb them all* It may be noted as a 
fine stroke of art that, except in soliloqny, bo seems, through 
all the varying shades of oharaeter which be assumes a fellow of 
exceeding honesty. Mr. Irving conveys, by many fine touches, 
a sense of logo's constant watchfulness over himself as well as 
over others. Thus, when ho is left alone in the Sagittary, he 
thinks out his scheme with quick, hut not unnatuiwy quick, 
astuteness; and, just as he is triumphing in the prospect of his 
success, footsteps are heard and guards w-itb lighted torches pass 
along the corridor at tlie back. In an instant the whole nature of 
tha man seems to change, and, in place of the plotting and 
exultant villain, we see a light-hearted soldier of fortune, who 
goes out towards and along the corridor carelessly humniing a 
snatdi of melody. In the first Cyprus scene Mr. Irving's 
delivery of the well-known speech loginning “She that was 
ever fair and never proud ” seems to us as good os pos¬ 
sible, as does his oside" while Cnssio is talking to 
Desdemona. There is another singularly lino touch in the 
suhsequont soliloquy, ** That Onssio loves her I do well 
believe it." In snyiug this to himself Mr. Irving’s lago has no 
hesitation ) but when it couies to ** That she loves liim *' he 
pauses, and tho following words, 'tis apt, and of great credit," 
are the invention of a will which, for a moment puzzled, sees 
its way suddenly to solving a dilliculty. Wo have already 
alluded to the signal merit of Mr. Irving's acting in the drinking 
scene, in which ho sings capitally, introducing at one point, with 
good effect, a mandolin accompaniment, as we have to the honest 
reluctance with which he seems to give his evidence against 
Cossio. Close upon this, and upon his soemingly friendly cheering 
of Cossio, comes the soliloquy ending with ** and out of her own 
goodness make the net That shall enmesh them all.” Thu 
diabolical intensity of this was much aided by tho impressive 
stillness of the actor until tho lost picturesque and meaning 
gesture of triumph. 

The naturalness and seemingly easy strength hitherto dis¬ 
played came oat, as they should do, even more strongly in tho 
scenes wherein the Moor changtis with logo's poison, and a 
scene admirably played by both actors comes to a lino conclusinn 
with tho perfect hypocrisy of Ijigo's “ My friend is dead ; 'tis done 
at your request,” and Otbolloa followin'? e.\preHsiun of trust 
and friendship. So, again, in the scene with Kmilia and Desde- 
mona, the expreasion of sympathy, interrupted only by the very 
weU given speech to Kmilia," You are a fool; go to,” seems as spon¬ 
taneous and real as possible, as does the astonishment assumed at 
the supposed first discovery of the brawl in which Caasio is 
wounded and Rodrigo killed. The stage-management of this scene 
cannot be too highly praised. In this Mr. Irving, like Mr. Uooth 
in the samo part, introduces a very efibetive and obviously 
legitimate business bv showing lago on the point of making 
on end of Cossio with a stab in the back, when he is inter¬ 
rupted by the arrival of others, and changes his attitude with 
swift dexterity. The stoical endurance shown in the last scene, 
the extraordinarily signilicant delivery of the words, ** X bleed, 
sir, but not killed,” and the shrug of the shoulders Isgo, 
passiiig out with his hands shackled, looks round at Othello, 
make a worthy ending to what will surely rank as one of Air. 
Irving's very finest impersonations. Ills bearing and his aspect 
throughout seem to us excellent, in spite of the amusing sugges¬ 
tion mado by a critic who seems to have very odd ideas about the 
play in general, and about lago in particular, that so honest a 
man os logo passed for could not possibly wear so handsome a 
dress. 

Miss Ellen Terry's Pesdemons is, as might ho expected, instinct 
with grace and tenderness, which are exhibited with especial 
beauty in the scene when and after Othello rates her fur her sup¬ 
posed unfaithfulness. Of this wo may have more to say after the 
performance of the play next week with Mr. Irving ns Othello 
and Mr. Rooih as lago. Air. Mead's Brabantio is at once stately 
and pathetic. Air. Terriss's is by very far the best^Oossio we have 
seen. He is soldier-like, is a gentleman even in his cups^ and 
gives more point to tho speeches about wine by carefully avoiding 
any suggestion of making points of them. Air. Pinero, in Roderigo, 
without a touch of exaggeration, gives an exact picture of the “ silly 
geotlaman,” which lago calls him, combining with much skill the 
ideas suggested by both words. Miss Pauncemrt plays Emilia with 
some force and with much discretion; and Mr. Beaumont, as the 
Puke, displays the same dignity and good elocution which were 
observed in hie Duke in the Mwchant of Fenico. The play is, as 
we have hinted, beautifully, but not excessively, mounted. 


THE SPRING RACING. 

rpHE profits as well as the pleasures of racing men must depend 
-L in great measure on the weather, and the proverbial uncer¬ 
tainty of the Turf is aggravated by tho provoking eocentricities of 
oqr inscrutable climate. Oommencing with the Graven Meeting, 
the spring racing has been carried on under singularly depreasing 
circumstances on the hi|?h places ” affected to ue national sport. 
Fop, with tho single exception of Newmarket Heath, there are few 
blssJisr snots in Bouthern England than Epsom Downs when the 
wind has been shifting from east to north. If confirmed wet is 
likely to be productive of surprises, protracted drought is sure to 
be prolific of the disappointments which leave sanguine backers 
** out in the cold,” olten without the satU&ction of a start for 


their mousy. When the going is heavy over a muddy coarse^ 
some obscure outsider with & power of a dray-bom my 
show to the firont amid the shouts of the Riug, as in Paa 
(TBoutke's memorable I^lnr, when the winner startra with 30 to 
I against him. But, when the ground has been parched to the con¬ 
sistency of iron, many promiring horses may go to pieces in thsir 
gallops; and we may Itolieve that it is to the present persistanee 
of the easterly winds that we owe not a few of tha recent sensa¬ 
tions in tha betting. Indeed, some animals that had been m^ 
warm favourites have been acknowledged to have broken down, like 
Mr. Orawfurd's St. Louis, who was credited the honour of 
the Middle Park Plate; while the rumours in circulation almut 
others have been partially confirmed, either by their being with¬ 
drawn from their engagements, or by their suhsequent perform¬ 
ances. And, even when a horse continues sound, the stole of the 
ground may have interfered seriously with his preparation, or he 
may be withheld from a comparatively insignificant race to save 
him for some event of more consequence. It is certun that a 
phenomenal drought like the present must test the stamina of our 
best blood stock, and search out all the weak points in their con¬ 
stitutions. And, when we see so many of the expected starters 
come to the post with nothing wrong about their limbs and in 
high condition, it is not only creditable to tho knowledge and cars 
of tho trainers, but generally reassuring after all we have 
heard of the growing degeneracy of the racehorse. But, 
if a dry season trios the soundnoss of the horse, it testo 
to the utmost the qualities of the jockey; and thetf, especi¬ 
ally those who are prudent, will do well to consider before 
putting on the money who is likely to have the mount. Over 
deep and holding ground the simple secret with most horses is to 
sit still, with steady hands, and not to hustle prematurely. It is 
when the course is" hard, when the pace must be regulated, and 
when the consequences of a cannon may he doubly serious, that 
tlio talent and coolness of the rider come into play. So they were 
wise in their generation who backed the vrary and experienced 
Archer to win the (Jity and Suburban on Bend Or. 

Had there been a westerly wind and less chilly sunshine, the 
Craven Meeting would have been pleasant enough, though on this 
occusioD tho Craven liiennial was tome. As a rule, people go to 
the Craven less for the actual racing than to listen to t^ gossip 
of the Heath, and to get lights that may be useful in forth¬ 
coming transactions. This year tho attendance was small, nor 
was there nearly so much as usual to bo learned. The winners 
for the most part dispo8(*d very easily of indifi’erent fields; though 
in some instances, as is too often tho case, the public performances 
woefully disappointed the reputations that had been formed on 
private trials. On ibo other hand, it is improbable or impossible that 
the results of this year’s Craven will be sensatiooBlly reversed in any 
of the great summer or autumn races, as has not unfrequently hap¬ 
pened before. The Craven Biennial, which was run on the open¬ 
ing day, has been associated with signal victories that have proved 
strikingly delusive. This year Tunis ran an exceedingly good 
horse, justifying his promise and character as a two-year-old; 
but it is certain that neither of the competitors he disposed of 
w'ith ease can ever show to the front, either in the Derby or Ijodger. 
There was far more interest in tho nice for the Craven Stokes on 
tho Thursday, ns conclusions miglit be drawn from it fur guidance 
as to the Two Thousand Onineas. Great things had been ex¬ 
pected of Monarch, the handsome son of Kingcraft. On the 
strength of satisfactory trials he w*as supposed to have been entrusted 
with the money of his stable, which was very strongly represented 
by no less than three favourites. But Monarch was in difllcultieB 
early in the race; he knocked up a long way from the finish ; while 
Lord Rosebery’s Cnmeliard won by half a length from his stable 
companion, Golden Plover, who had been kept back specially for 
these Craven Stakes. The pair met again in the Two Thousand, 
when the Newmarket running was confirmed ; and Golden Plover 
must be ranked ns one of thoso unlucky animals who are destined 
to land their friends io^ difficulties. Hitherto they have found 
excuses for him after each successive defeat, persistently continu¬ 
ing to take the odds, apparently on the principle of oetter luck 
next time. 

Matters were better arranged this year at Epsom than hut season. 
The meeting was compressed into a oouple of days, and it did not 
clash with the gathering at Sandown. It may be said, on the 
whole, to have bmn favoured by the weather; for, although the 
first day was simply execrable, the second was exceptionally fine. 
But the number of spectators on Tuesday was small, and trould 
certainly have been smaller had unfortunate amateurs realised all 
they were destined to undergo. We have seen the Derby run in 
a June snowstorm; but even in an English May it is happily 
somewhat unusual to h.ave snow and sleet, with a viohmt thunder¬ 
storm. The course was white when the horses came out of the 
paddock for the Great Metropolitan Stakes, and the start waa 
delayed besides by the sudden storm which sent the competitoia 
back to shelter. But, if the customary inspection in the paddock 
was hurried over or altogether neglected, there was comparatively 
little cause for regret. There was little to be seen in the way of 
horsefiesh that was much worth looking at; and what had pro¬ 
mised at one time to be an unusually large field had dwindled down 
nt the last to eight actual starters. It was a poenr field, but it waa a 
good race; and an outsider, with so to i offered against bi^ won 
an extremely exciting finish by something like a head. ]mwa 
Bess, a five-year-old, who had been rejected firom the Fyfield 
Stable, and came in carrying a feather wmght, must nrobably 
be content to rest her racing fame on the sunurise of tne Great 
Metropolitan Stakes. Those Londoners who inaulge tbemaelvos in 
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ft ipviftg noting at Epsom elect for the City and Suhnrban day as 
a matter of course; and on Wednesday, having assembled in their 
thouMnds, they had every reason to congratulate themselves on 
Sf j in ovory aspect; the stand vros well 

filled and the hill was crowded; there was a big field for the great 
race, and not a few of the horses had groat reputations; while the 
weather was nearly all that could be desired, and infinitely better 
than Muld have been expected. As might bo supposed, when 
raoh rival cracks were to meet as Peter, winner of the Middle 
Park Plato j Bend Or, winner of the Derby; Petrarch, winner of 
the Two Thousand Guineas; and Prostonpans, winner of the Liver¬ 
pool Autumn Oup; there was much curiosity as to the result, and 
there had been strange fluctuations in the betting. ** Strange,” 
perhaps, we should hardly say, for among the horses that were 
most famous few were to be relied on. Peter had been signally beaten 
at Lincoln, while the Derby winner had disgraced himself in the 
liOger, Peter carried the ton weight of 9 st. j lb., and besides 
some other reasons, to which we do not care to do mure than 
allude, there was enough to explain tbn violent nioveiuents in 
the betting about him. lie hdd hurt his foot, and been put on the 
rick-list for a week, and for some days it was understuud that ho 
was not intended to start. He did come to the post, aud iu fair 
condition; nevertheless, those of his friends who had hedged in 
time were happy. For he inclined to repeat his Lincoln perform¬ 
ance ; although, as he got badly away in the misornblo start, the 
Obances were greatly against him from the first. The dangerous 
Buchanan so fiu shared l*eter’s ill-luck that he likewise fitll from 
the beginning iuto the rear ranks; while Potronel, the Ibrluuato 
winner of the Two Thousand Guineas, who was rather favourably 
handicapped, getting well away in the front, was fairly beaten on 
bis mento by Bend Or. The triumph of Bend Or, though with 
his burden of nine stone he seetued to make a liberal concession to 
so good a horse as Petronel, confirmed the handicapping. Ho 
showed in his Derby rather than his Legor form, and Archer 
helped him past the winning-post, with something to spare. Yet, 
had the jockeys been transposed, we can have little doubt that 
Foxhall would have mado it a nearer thing, if he had not proved 
the actual winner.^ The looks and creditable antecedents of the 
magnificent American horse amply justified the confidence of his 
hackers, who, we believe, included a considerable proportion of the 
knowing ones. We are very far from saying that Fo.vlinll was not 
well ridden. But such a jockey ns ArcJicr cun afford to give 
something considerable to a light lad 011 a powerful animal, pull¬ 
ing double in the crush aud scraniblo over a conr.‘<u so dillicult as 
the Downs, Foxhall, too, by the way, was a sulferer from the 
weather; for, though there was never anything wrong with bis 
sinewy legs, the east wind had set him coughing for some time. 
Since the decision of the Fpsora events, attention has been con¬ 
centrated on the Two Thousand Guintus, wliich was ruu on Wed¬ 
nesday. In one way the race, that has often been F-iguilicant, pro¬ 
mised to be more oxciting than usual, since speculation bad seldom 
been more in the dark. l*or, besides that exceptional uncertainty 
iu the public performances of the prominent competitors of the 
season to which wo have alluded, the longer the prolongation of 
the drought, the greater became the risks to tho iraiuiug-stablcs. 
It was possible, moreover, that tho horses recently engaged, 
although they had not actually and conspicuously como to grief, 
might have sufibred in some strain that would develop itself 
afterwards. Totor ran at Epsom, though lio had been confi¬ 
dently scratched by some of tho talent, wliich is a proof tJie 
mure, if proof were needed, tlint common report is not to be 
trusted. But rumour had been very busy with the names of the 
earlier favourites for tho Two Thousand, and the barometer of tho 
betting showed conclusively that rumour in this caso had been 
^uerally believed. Lord Falmouth s Bal Gal, who was said to 
be touched iu the wind last year, was reported to be none the 
better after the winter. Mr. Stirling Omwiurd s St. Louis was 
boldly laid against as being lame, which has turned out to he Ihn 
case, and Mr. Blanton’s Scoboll had followed suit for a time, 
although subsequently he started first in tho betting. Oameliard, 
after his feat at Newmarket, Mr. Chaplins Wandering Nun, 
who had run a dead heat with Scoboll last year at Lowes, and 
PereOTine, were, upon the whole, as much in favour os anything. 
To Peregrine, indeed, a certain degree of mystery attached, as 
this Two Thousand was his first appearance in public, lie had 
been bought last year of tho Duke of VVestmiuster for 700 guineas, 
but was kept in the stable, and it was said by those who ought to 
know that he had had a highly satisfactory trial with Bend Or. 
The result seemed to show that those supposed to be in his secrets 
bad acted on safe information, for ho came very ea>>Lly by three 
hm^s before the American Iroquois, aud we may hear a good 
deal more of him before the Derby Day. 


REVIEWS. 


LIFE OF BISHOP WILBERFORCE.—VOL. II.« 


O N the death of Bishop Wilborforce, and again upon the ap¬ 
pearance of the first volume of Canon Ashwclls Life of the 
Prela te, we so fully disc u ssed his character and career that it would 
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bd idle to attempt any general examination in noticing the second 
volume of his biogramy which has been brought out bv his eldest 
ton, Mr. Heginald Wilberfozce. Oritioism would naturally be lenient 
to a work undertaken under ctreumstaneee of peculiar difficulty 
by one standing in such relationship to the subject of the memoir, 
and belonging to a generation which has practically to accrat 
much of what he describes os ancient history. But, in troth, Mr. 
Wilberforce is in no need of leniency, for he has shown much 
ability in performing his task—in particular by tho modest con- 
eistency with which he constantly* efi'aces himself and makes 
Bishop Wilberforce speak os for os pussiblo in his own person in 
letter and in journal, or else receive the confidences of distinguished 
correspondents whose langusge throws a reflective light on his own 
opinions. 

Canon Ashwell proceeded on the same principle, but we think 
that the second biographer has been more happy than his pre¬ 
decessor in letting the reader into the secret of the various phases 
of a most versatile character. Tho Wilberforce of the second 
volume is not always discharging duties. lie dines and be break¬ 
fasts at Grillon’s, and he delights society with his coruscating 
wit, although, as in one touching passage of his diary where 
he takes himself to task for a particular occasion when he 
must have been more than usually brilliant, he sometimes 
confesses to himself that his repartee grew of the false ex¬ 
citement of a deep and recent sorrow. Moreover, he stands 
revealed os a keen politician, a Peolite of the Peeliies, in that 
old time when to be a Peelito meant to eschew lladicalism, 
end Mr. Gladstone, as the Bishop is never tired of recording, 
was constantly inclining to the Conservatives—ever, it would 
soein, approaching, yet never joining hands. Mr, Wilborforce 
may, indeed, fttar that in printing his father’s outspokon so¬ 
liloquies over men and things he has here and there come out 
with a startling opinion upon this or that highly-placed personage 
who is still living. Such passages are, however, spamely scattered 
through the book; while it can do no one any harm to learn that 
the aversion with which Bishop Wilberforce regarded L>th Lord 
.lohu liuHsell and Lord I'altiierston was impartially intense. Of 
Sir James Graham he speaks in higher terms than have always 
been bestowed on that statesman, but his model men ore 
Mr. Gladstone and ^ird Aberdeen. On tlio other hand, the good- 
natured contempt with which ho is Avont to treat Archbishop 
ISumncr, and his evident want of respect fur tho opinions of the 
Metropolitan’s brother of Winchester, diflerent ns these are 
from his earlier deference to those dignitaries, exhumed by Canon 
Ashwell, efi'ectually contradict that myth of a career of unchanged 
Church views which Mr. Wilberforce very judiciously lets Tall 
into oblivion. 

The present volume embraces the Bishop’s life from 1848 to 
i860, comprising the Bishop's earlier troubles with Mr. Allies and 
Dr. Busey, aud his later one—thanks to a meddling Mr. Golightly 
—with Dr. Liddon; the Gorham judgment, followed by tho 
I’npal Aggression, aggravated by Lord John Ilussell’s Durham 
letter, and leading to that Episcopal Declaration from which 
tho signature of l?liillnott8 was absent, tho Crimean war and 
the first Derby, the Aberdeen, and the first Palmerston Govern¬ 
ments, tho revival of Convocation, tho secessions of his brother- 
in-law, Archdeacon Manning, and of his brother. Archdeacon 
linbert Wilberforce, who scon after died, tho death of his son 
Herbert, the Donison prosecution, the building up of his wonder¬ 
ful diocesan organization, tho establishment of Cuddesdon Col¬ 
lege, and the various abortive Church Discipline Bills. Of 
these topics the narrative of tho difficulty with Dr, Pusey 
might, we think, have been judiciously retrenched; a 
would have told nil that was wanting without any painful 
reprinting of letters. It is, hajipily^ a long-forgotten business; 
blotted out by the subsequent timely reconciliation of the two 
distinguished men who had been for only a short time painfully 
pitted amiinst each other. It turned, after all, on considerations 
of expediency on both sides. Tho question on one side was 
the inquiry whether Dr. Pusey was judicious in adapting foreign 
books of devotion, from whicli he wits unable wholly to exorcise 
foreign phrases and modes of thought P In so doing we think he 
was not judicious. But, on the other side, was Bishop Wilbiforce 
judicious iu inhibiting for a mere error of judgment such a 
preacher os Dr. Pusey, when ho let so many fledglings, who had 
far better have been gagged, preach their shallow or erroneous 
twaddle P As to this question also we have no hesitation in reply ing 
that wo regard the counterproceeding as injudicious. But at that 
period (1850) the Bishop had not fully taken up that new position 
which transfon-ed the eclectic and at ono time more than half Low 
Church disciple of the Sumners into the episcopal assertor of 
that staid High Churchmauship, of which from tho days of 
Ilooker and Andrewoa down to those of Hook and Keble, the 
Church of England has under much provocation from opposing sides 
uphold and taught. ® 

Mr. Wilbtirforce supplies a rather amusing incidental illustration 
of the mental stniggl^ which tho Bishop went through before 
he had completed his mental change which are ailbrded by 
certain retrospective confessions—running, os confessions are apt to 
do, into criticisms ot our neighbour’s motives—which at the begin- 
mug of 1852 the Bishop confided to some of his most confidential 
correspondents in reviewing bis own conduct as well as that of 
his collogues in reference to the precipitate advantage which, 
in bu undigniii^ terror, Bishop Blomfiuld took of Mr. Bennett's 
ill-advised conditional resignation of his Knightsbridge living, as 
well as to some kindred events of that distempered period. 
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In ft Ifttter to the Hon. (afterwarde Lord) Kichard Cavoodisb 
of Becembw 26,1851, the Bishop Esys^ ** Wil^ the deepest sense 
<rof our undeserniimy I do think thatOladstonot in spite 01 his calm 
and powerful UMerstaudiDg and honest and true heart, shows 
signs the natural eflect of sueb continual defamation of the 
B)shope as the Morning C^onido hahituallj indulges itsolf and 
its readers with.” On the same day he writes to Mr. Ulodstutio, 

I think that even you havo been biassed by the iuce-ssunt 
vitaperatious of the Mominp Chronicle to deal unfairly with 
many of the Bishops.” We have no doubt that in this vigorous 
denunciation the Bishop meant to include the vivacious cnrro- 
spondent who was aocustomed, with much frer^uency, to en¬ 
lighten the Morning (Jironicle with hia views on (Uiin-rli 
questions under the signature of *U). 0 . L.” Bishop Wil- 
berforoe^s defence of his order is peculiarly feeble, amounting 
as it does to a confession of the ahortcomings of the Epis¬ 
copate which he professes to ropudlate. Wu are sure that 
the Morning CVtranicle never said anything luoro bitter than 
*'tbe miserable episcopal appointmenta of Lord John": “ Lu'd 
John Jiusseirs miserable appoiotmonts and the fearful wenknuas 
caused by the character of the Ib imato’’—muuiely, Bishop Wilber- 
force's cousin and former patron, i^nmner, ouco of Chester—and 
“the weakening of all our just inlluenco by the introduction of 
such men as Lord John has pul amongst us; then of such a 
primacy,” t.e. of a Bumneriau primacy, a paraphrase the aigni- 
licauce of which will not bo lost to those who recollect Canon 
AshweU’s volume. In thase aentcocos Bishop AVilberforce has 
summed up with a diiectuess only possible in private corre¬ 
spondence all which in more vague and loss |)uraoaal language 
the Morning Chrmudo or its contributor intended to imply. 
It would have been impertinent on the part of that newspaper 
to havo sorted the Episcopate according to the Ministers from 
whom the prelates respectively had got their mitres. As a i'nct, 
them was the bench, and thal bench did not, as tlio Morning 
Chronicle believed, show itself strong enough in a very diincult 
crisis. If it wei-e possible to conceive Dr. VVilberforco in any way 
involved in this general ccusure, it would only have been because 
the current of episcopal trades-unionism created in so groat a degree 
by these miserable appointments may have carried him away. For 
iusLauce, ho joined in signing the unhappy “ Rubrical declaration ” 
of the spring of 1851, so justly denounced by Mr. Gladsiono in a 
memorandum of January 1852, which Mr. Wilborfurce prints, 
from which Bishop Pbiilpotts, as wu have seen, not only held 
aloof, but wrote that counter declaration as a pastoral to the clergy 
of his diocese, which still lives by force of its intrinsic merits. 
Certainly the Bishop of Exeter incurred no vituperation from the 
Morning Gkronide, neither would Bishop Wilberforce have done 
so had lie joined his veteran colleague, with whom he had really 
so much more in common than with “such men” as those with 
whom, as we see, bo elected to throw in his lot. 

We gladly turn from these trifles to the great public achieve¬ 
ment of Bishop Wilberforce's episcopate, the revival of the 
Church's constitutional deliberative assembly, whicb the biographer 
sums up in a telling manner, recurring to it from time to time as 
fresh incidents present thomsoLves, so as to sustain the thread of 
the narrative. With all the perplexities which beset Church¬ 
men in 'this eighth decade of our century, the younger of them 
can have little idea of the cowaidly stupidity whicn less than 
thirty years since shrouded the eyes alike of prelate and of poli¬ 
tician. It was this darkness which Wilberforce had to disperse, 
and that stupidity which ho bad to eulighton; and the way in 
which he set to work brought out the manifold capacities of his 
Urge mind as they had never before been developed in isolated 
duels with clergymen however eminent or however disreputable. 
The^ame was by no means easy, for he had to deal with a bench 
of coUeftgues of whom in reality he thought, though ho could not 
ailbrd to say so, pretty much as the Morning Chronicle did. These, 
too. were beaded by an Archbishop whom be had once worshipped 
witA a boyish enthusiasm, while ho had by this time, after 
painful, struggles, seen through the kindly, vocillatiug, undig- 
nifled, timidly obstinate, and withal occasiozially sly, John Bird 
Buniner. He had equally to keep well with the vorious political 
par^^ having obtained his first advant^ at the bands of the 
GoVemuifint which was not that of his predilections—namely, 
from Lord Deriiy add Mr. Walpole. Soon after, when his own 
special friend add on whom he particularly leaned^ Lord Aberdeen, 
cama into power, he found himself very rudely disillusionod by a 
lettet from the rnmieria son, Mr. (now -Sir) imhur Gordon, from 

whidi ^.qubte the beginning. The ** Lord John-" who made 

the mischief is a very open secret:— 

On^my orrlvalin town I was oonoemed to find that the opposition to 
■Mr. iihmptone, the visit to Windsor, a« 4 » as 1 eannot but suppose, a con- 
versaeion With Lord John , have combined to diminish the favour 
with which tny father woe once disphsod to regard the Gonvocation move¬ 
ment, but which has certainly been on the wane for the last few montho. 
Weiwalked up ns usual <h>in the office to Argyll House. I began busi- 
nesf bgii aiQring that you were I9 bo in town on Thursday, but that you 

emseaed your willingness to oomo up for the promised interview on 
any day ho (night dame. He huriicdly replied, “But can I eeohim? 
Bogat I ^ I can’t enter Into his views, you know. I can’t allow them to 
sit/f * L ohseveed that he him^hadinvited the interview, and coidd not 
well iiaw;teftiw to hear your arguments. “ Very well, very wril; but it 
1 tell you.” 1 rcsnarl^ithat 1 had no 
reasu^^ b^>myfta.deaM a long eassion, but that any eKwol attempt on • 
the part w tbs Grown to ** rtop ’ it would he a novel prooee^g, and would - 
irritate all parties. ^ 1, like yoar * novel proceeding*; is it not a novel 
prooMdlng'^ffiftir to hmd any but merely formal meetings ? 
not tUi mibe it high iime for novel prooeedlngi on out sideY Do yon 


think I am going to tolerate them by a side wind beeahw the ArbhibUhop 
Is a poor, vain, weak, silly orsature whom they ean bnllj with kn- .' 

punity ? ” , ; ’ , 

How the Bishop ultimately convinced that eantioiiii bat candid ; 
Scot, how statesmeu were driven to see that, whether they liked . 
Convocation or not, it was better to let it talk than put the gng oft,' 
lips at Westminster which would out of Westminster nmke unrir . 
opinions of thuir treatment disagreeably notorious, ftnd how, Isit 
of all, the Archbishop himself ran to the Minis^ for permilmidn 
to bold longer sittings of Oonvocation, is all capitally told in the ^ 
book, and we ehaU not attempt to recapitulate ft stoiy which owes ' 
much of its interest to its details. _' ' 

We have pointed out the biographer's constant care to make hif 
i'nther speak for himself; and when Mr. WUberforoe departs from 
his accustomed reticence and gives vent to a personal impulse, fts 
in the passages in which he dwells upon his fatheris agonV of 
mind at the secession of his brother llobert, and upon the aeep 
I sorrow of his son Herbert’s death, bo achieves the success, not \ 

: always attained, of combining deep fepling and excellent taste. 

I Wu must note a misprint which wm probably pass unnoticed 
the younger generation, but which is very rich to those who are * 
old enough to remember the persons whom it recalls. Lord John 
Russell, so the hook makes the Bishop say, told him on Janua^uq,.' 
1859, at my Reform Hill four prepared it. I, Lord Durham, Dun- ' 
gannon, and Althorpe ” (the Anal e here being a mistake). Many ' 
readers will probably say, we know three of this lordly group, but ’ 
who is “ Dungannon ” P The Minister who really too’k a part in ^ 
tbo task was Lord Duncannon, son of Lord Bessborough, ft'^ 
pompous man with a high white neckcloth, who was included in . 
the Governments of Lord Grey and Lord Melbourne, and died 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland and Earl of Bessborough in 1647. The ; 
person who would in 1859 have been called ** Dungannon,” though 
in 1831 he wns only Mr. Trevor, was the most bigoted and unyield- 
iug of Irish Orange Tories, author of a forgotten Life of William 
III. It is a Strang irony of fate that the misprint of a letter 
should hand the lostLord Dungannon down as one of the authors of 
the Jtoform Bill. 

The Bishop and his biographer were both mistaken in sapposing 
that he had received the degree of D.C.L. at Cambridge. When 
Henry VIII. forbade Oxford to teach Canon Law, be spared 0 am- 
bridge. Consequently that University makes doctors alike of 
Canon and Civil Law, briefly termed legwn doctoreof or LlkD. 
Oxford can only produce Doctors of Oivil Law, and calls them by 
English initials D.C.L. 

It is a venial fault that, here and there, the book would have 
been the better for that fulness of illustration which an editor 
more contemporary with the subject of his biography could have 
provided. For example, in introducing the narrative of the 
Bishop’s unlucky rencontre thirty-two years am) with Mr. 
Allies, as to which forgotten scandal within the last two 
years the world has, with hut little advantage, been 
compelled to hear both sides, Mr. Wilberforce forgot 
to explain that the peccant Oxfordshire clergyman whom he 
abruptly projects on our spectrum bad been distinguished as a 
loader of the noo-Newmanian school of Oxford thinkers, as author of 
a powerful vindication of the Church of England agidnst that of 
Rome, and as an ox-chaplain of Bishop Blomfield. We cannot 
bettor conclude this article than by quoting the eminently wise 
letter of Baron Alderson, which led to the ultimate settlement of 
this ill-omened fracas. Had our rulers, both spiritual and tem¬ 
poral, been rather more fully pervaded than they nave been during 
the lost thir^ years with the spirit of the shrewd old lawyer, the 
Ohurch of England might have had a veiy difierent histoiy to 
record. 

April a8,1849. 

Mr Doak Lord,— A very great afleetion which I have long fblt, and 
BtiU feel, for Allies must be tny excuse for troubling you about him. 1 
was sorry for his book, with which 1 individually do not ag^ee. Indeed, if 
1 had been consulted by him, 1 should have advised a great portion of it to , 
be omittcil. 1 ogreo wltl^ou that there are parts very objectionable, hat 
I think it will bo very difficult to lay the law’s flnMr upon them. But 
this ie not the point. Supposing that, after a long, tedMos, and acrimonious - 
disoussioi, in which pointa of minute heterodoxy are ventilated ia the 
Ecoieeiastical Court, a successful issue is obtained, and judgment given 
against Allies—u problematical result, 1 conscientiously bdueve—yet st ' 
what expense and danger of schism will it be obtained I Tbaee Oxonians , 
whose tendencies go towards Borne, as others who have gone towards ' 
(Geneva, wiU die out if jndioiously left to themselves. They will in the 
end do good. Wesley woke up the Church from her lelkaxgy and breathed, 
into her an Rvangolical ^irit. With thie great good he did soitto gteat 
harm also. These are correcting the harm by intndaoing a more Buhrloal < 
■and formal spirit into Uie Cbureu, aUd reviving her disciwno, and drawing 
attention to the real volne of hor SacraiAents and Order. They, Uke 
Weeley. are doing harm by running into the opposite extreme. I wm only '• 
add.one wonl more. 1 do really believe and that- ftem good authority, f 
that this proceeding against AUm will prodnee probably a schism, and mil 
drive out some whom we ell, and you especially, would wish most ardently 
to retain within onr Church. And, as to Allies himself 1 admit his errora 
—which 1 agree are errors—but 1 would set agsinit them a self-denying 
life, a liberal spirit, to which money is really ts dross, an nnlmpeaohabte 
morality, a groat mass of leamiw, and the having written one of the best 
books [The Church of E»gl^*d Cleared from die Charge of 8 ehimu \ against 
the viul principle of Borne—her supromaoy. That was a groatb^ toour 
English Church in the pending controversy. Is it detiiable to drive out 
of the Church such a mhn ? or ie it not desirable, by a iwim and kind. 
abatinenoo, and by showing him kindly his erfors, or letting them 'Expend 
themselves aoiseleaBly and without mischief, to retahi witbhi our own 
Church.one of its most learned and holy, oven if eningk memMtB'? "With' 
many apolqglet for this lettsr, believe me, in all true dl^oa, 

Yottsft 

_ K, H. ALDBRSOK. . 
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COrS MtTfiOLOQT AND FOL&LOBS.* 

' QIK 0 &BGB COX' ha* Mturnad. with his wonted industry and 
' O lomui^i to the tuUeets which he treated of in bis Arynn 
nu tjf OreeeHf and his Mnnnal of 

mylMogU* On this ocoasion he offers the student an Totvodw- 
' md Folh-Loro, The promise of the title is 

, learoeiy Kept In performance. It is only of Aryan mytholopry, 
sdOi gloDCes at E^tian and Semitic le^ds, that Sir Goor^ Cox 
' haa to apeak. Again, his volume sooroely touches on folk-lore at 
" alL w etamines and weaves into his system some of tho 
fiidrdlsii, ** folk-tales,'* if the expression may be used, which arc 
cunrent among European races. But the groat mass of story, 
niactice, and belief which is cfiUed folk-lore—and which is practi¬ 
cally itoticol in Africa, America, Asia, Europe, and Australia'- 
la not elucidated by our author. Headers, therefore, must not ex¬ 
pect too much; they must look for little more than a repetition of 
explanationa of Greek, German, and, generally, of Indo-liluropeau 
' mythology. These explanations rest, for the most part, on 
Frofesspr Max Miillerh svstem, though it seems posisible euou^rh 
that Mr. MiiUer does not always agree with Sir George Cox. lie 
has. indeed, warned bis disciple that there are, in inujiy myili!*, 
grains of bistoxy which cannot bo dissolved by any philologiciil 
acids. But we find here little notice of the historical element in 
the inyth. 

In reviewing Mr. Max Muller’s Sdected Essays a few weeks ago 
' we examined his system in some detail. We need not repent n 
task snfiicienlily and. To us tho system seems donciont in histo¬ 
rical evidence, inadequate as an explanation of facts, and frequently 
inconristent with itself. To put it briefiy, Mr. Muller and Sir 
Gtoorge Cox hold that in the mythopceic ages before the Arjiin 
separation, and also after tho sottloment of the f iroeks in Kuropi', 
language suffered from its own ombnrraasing opulenco. Ohjectn, m- 

« y such objects as the sun, and sky, wind and dawn and storm, 
most 08 many names as they had attributes. Statements 
like the following were commonly mado when people “ passed the 
time of day,” or discussed tho weather—“The wise one is just 
rolling up his golden ball,” meaning, the sun is just beginning his 
daily course. Then many names lost their moaning, while tho 
sayings in which they were imbeddod kept their placo in langiiuge. 
It came to be thought that the word for ** the wise ono ” was a 
proper name, and a story was told about him and liis ball which 
oecamo the myth of Sisyphus. Wo ore always obliged to ask for 
evidence to prove that tocso philological processes existed in the 
common talk, not only of undivided Aryans and of early Greeks in 
Europe, but of Red Indians, Finns, Zulus, Bushmen, !l<!skiran, Mau- 
gaians, and other races wJioso myths palpably rcsemblo those of 
European nations. Almost tho only evidence we arc nil'ured is 
that of the Vedas, which (being olaborate poetry) do not illustrate 
tho every-day talk of any raco whatever, and, being subsequent to 
the Aryan separation, throw no light whatever on Greek thought 
and speech at any period. As to tho otlier races, tho Vedas, of 
course, help us still less to understand their mythology. Again, 
both in Mr. Muller’s works and in Sir George Uox's thero is a 
lurking impression which, wu are Bui*e, neither ‘ writer is con¬ 
sciously aflected by, that tho ancestors of tho Greeks onco spoku 
Sanskrit. Thus Sir Georgo Oox writes (p. 75), “Another 
Sanskrit name for the morning was Arjuni, tho brilliant, but of 
this word the Greek in his westward journeyings had forgotten 
the meaning, and Argynnis hecamo for him a ^nutifiil maiden 
beloved by Agamomnun.” Are we wrung in supposing that, in tho 
separation of the Aryan stock, that branch which cuiuo to spcalr 
Greek broke away and went westward before it had learned to 
speak Sanskrit, and so could never have known the Sanskrit word 
Arjuni P Mr. Muller says “ 110 sound scholar would over think of 
deriving a Greek or i^tiu word from Sanslcrit.” Yet Sir Goorge 
Oox holds that tho Greeks knew and forgot tho sense of Sanskrit 
, words. If we are right, plululogists can say no more than that 
roots of words were common to the various families of the Indo- 
European stock. Now, if tho root of Zeus and of Dyaus is common 
to Greek and Sanskrit, we get no further than that fact. In what 
sense the undivided Ar;^'ans regarded ^0 sky ns a god (for thcro 
are various stages in tho ^owth of this conception), it is impo.s- 
siUe for mortal man to know. But oven Mr. Muller says occa¬ 
sionally that the undivided Aryans, of tho age when as yet Greek 
and Saoricrit were not, used Sanskrit words; thus, “ the ancient 
Aryans, before they separated, spoke of Dyu, the sky, and Dyu, 
the God ” (Zee^wes on Langwige. Second Series, p. 440). Now 
Dyu is a Sanskrit word, occurring in the Vedas, and retaining a 
good deal of the .sense of “ sky.” Thus, though no Greek words 
are to ha derived from Sanskrit, the ancestors ci the Greeks knew 
at least two Sanskrit word^ JDpu and Atytmi, We are compelled 
to suppose that the fault lies lu our own wont of apprehension, 
otherwise the consistency of these philological arguments seems 
disnutable. 

I Got of Sir George Cox’s closely printed PWs we may select n 
few mvtha and examine his explanations. The story of SisypW 
is fiuniliar; Odysseus saw him in Hades, rolling a great stone up 
. a hill, by way of pimiriiment, and, always as he reached the hiil- 
t erast, ** hack once again to the ]^ain rolled the stone, the pitiless 
> thing ” This myth, we are tol^ was known to the primeval 
; Aryan, race before it broke up into Hindoos, Greeks, Romans, 


GteiUHu, Mid Odts. We admit that m aia maeo^ted with 
HiodoO) Bomaoy Oennan, and Odtie waioiia of tha itoi,. Bit 


ing down the heaven.” It cannot escape the most feeble intellect 
that, while the “ wise being ” is in heaven, Sisyphus is in hell, and 
that tho sun, in point of fact, does not roll down tho side of the 
heaven which ho climbed up. The sun succeeds precisely 
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plicated Ibrno of fro<f}6s with aeblic v. Thus Sisyphus 1 
wise man.” Now, if Sisyphus, or o-or^dv, were an Aryan word 
before tlie lamented divisions in the Aryan camp, and if tho un¬ 
divided Aryans did call tho sun “ the wise man ” >= Sisyphus, men 
might have come to forget, in process of time, what their ancestors 
had meant. And they might have had a story about a wise man 
rolling a boll. But Sir Goorge Cox must observe tl»t, even if he 
could prove (which is impossible) that the undivided Aryans 
called tho sun “ the wise one,” that is, Sisyphus, it would not follow 
that any hero whose name moans “ wise ” is tho sun. We lay no 
stress on tho fact that the sun and Sisyphus do precisely ouposlte 
things. But how many unproved hypotheses when one looHs into 
it, there are in our author's explanation, which condudes with an 
undistributed middle. In point of fact, the punishment of Sisyphus 
is a simple invention, like making ropes of sand, tilling a 
sieve with water, and so forth. VV''o must add that Tauiulus 
(p. 89) shaves tho solar fate of Sisyphus. “ Tontalos, in fact, is 
Bhcebos, for he has the wisdom which Fhcchos alone possesses.'’ 
Tlio ground for this assertion seems to be that “ Tuntalos was 
uiluiitted to share the secret counsels of Zeus.” We do not know 
how many examples there are of conloniporary savage potentates 
who are “ admitted to share the secret counsels of Zeus,” that is. who 
climb a nvered mountain, converse there witli tho tribal Goa, and 
return to give good advice to their people. Homer says much tho 
same of Minos; but Minus, loo, is tho sun, at least, ho “ met his end 
in the distant evening land where the sun goes down. He is killed 
in Sicily by King Kokalos, tho eyeless gloom of night,” whoso 
name ISir G. Oox “can scarcely fail to connect witii that of 
lloratius Codes.” A flippant tiencl bore tempts us to whisper nii 
allusion to ono whose name Captain Burnaby carried, with his 
pills, into the lands of morning. 

We are very greatly tempted to analyse Sir G. Cox's expla¬ 
nation of the myth of Cephalus and I'rocris. We have 
traced tho story through Apollodorus, Eratosthenes, Antoninus 
Inboriilis, iiyginus, and Ovid. Why does Sir Gt?orge shirk 
tho older Greek version, in which Minos, not Artcmiis, gives 
Procris tho spear that never misses, nnd tho dog tlint nothing 
can escape, except the fo.x that no dog can catch Y Wimt would 
be raaUo of these very amazing nnd unmentionable sm'vices which 
Procris rendered to Minos and Pabiphai* Y But his explanation 
liiils to satisfy, chiefly bi^causo we gi't no proof that Cephalus is tho 
Buu. The Vedas may have called tho Run the “ head of light,’' 
ami Cephajus may mean “ head ”; but how do these facts bear 
on the matter ? The Greeks knew no more of the Vedas than oJ' 
the Pilgrims Progress^ and tho Vedaie poets, who ciilled the sun 
“ a Jicad of light,” produced no myth about a hero iiuraod 
“ IJcJid.” I’ho aigmnontfl load to no conclusion. The piiilnlogical 
theory always shrinks from admitting any explanation hosed on 
law, usage, custom. I’liua tlio known fiicta of the power ol' 
incdiciiio-mcn, who can fly in tho air, turn themselves and others 
into boaftts, convtjrso with gods and with tho <lc{ui, nnd ai-e, in 
Iheir turn, deilied, scarcely tiiid a passing inootion in the explana¬ 
tions of yir G. W. Cux. Yet at this moment, in Africa, 
America, Asia, and Australia, there exist men with all the 
powers and attributes of Zeus. Like him, they shake the 
heavens; like him, they mount in tho air like him, they 
cause rain and lino w^oathor; like him they assume anlnml 
forms, and in death they are doifiid, retaining, as gods, the 
pemerR they enjoyed a.s men. Surely these ^ts do as much to 
explain Zeus and other gods (whubo tombs were known to the 
priests) as a derivation from an Aryan root meaning “ to beam.” 
Even now uud are idontitied with wind and weather, and are 
named after the sun nnd sky they control. Why ore those facts 
overloulied by philological mythologists f The result is to 
obscure the history of institutuins. Thus, Homer speaks with 
hoiTor of poisoned arrows; but Sir 0 . W. Cox will not believe 
that “ poissoiiod arrows were used by any Hellenic tribes.” • The 
idea that Odysseus sought them from Bus, Mermerus's son, and 
others is derived from an ^uivocation which turned the .violet- 
tinted rays of morning into poisoned arrows. He has an¬ 
other such explanation of the human eacriflees in liomer. 
“There is no evidence that Achmou chiefs .... offered 
hmnau socriflees . . . it is, easy to see that such 

stories could not fail to spring up when phrases which had at iirbt 
denoted the varying actions of the suu were regarded as relating to 
the deeds and actions of human beings.” We are inclined to 
reply, that there is no evidence to prove that phrases about tho 
actions of the sun were ever regarded as relating to the deeds of 
human beings; while, as for Greek human sacritices, we refer »Sir 
George Cox to Grote (i. 124,135). “ Such sacritices,” says Grotc, 
quotiug Hermann's AU^rthumerf “ had been a portion of primi¬ 
tive Greek religion, but had gradually become obsolete everywhere, 
except in one or two iolita^ cases, which were spoken of with 
horror.” The philological school of mythological interpretation 
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■eems to as to invont one stsge of tbe liistory of the human mind, 
and then to use the invention to sweep away evidence for the 
exiatonoe of another stage, known to have ezieted wherever civi¬ 
lization has studied barbarism. Bat to try to make philologists 
see this is to undertake the task of Sisyphus. 


IRELAND’S TRUE DAUGHTER.* 

niHE heroine of this story, Marion Burke, may indeed he ae- 
X counted happy among women. Sho is, when the book opens, 
thirty years old, and yet she is blessed with three ardent lovers. 
One of them of coarse marries her, tbn second drowns himself 
because be cannot have her, while the third dies of grief with all 
the propriety that becomes a baronet who was now somewhat ad¬ 
vanced in years. The man who makes away with himself was, as 
might be expected, tbo desporule villsin of tbo piece. By his 
death he proves the innocence of the injured hero, and hastens on 
his marriage with the heroine by at least a year, while the broken¬ 
hearted baronet was tbo owner of a fine estate which it was most 
convenient for the young coiiplo to possess. He made an allbcting 
end, and a no less aflecting will, and, having no heirs, left all his 
property to the virtuous lovers. If Marion was a good deal older 
than the common run of heroines, yet she had much in her favour. 

_ Though she was thirty, yet sho did not look more than four-and- 
twenty j moreover, “ sho wos,” wo road, “ neither too tall nor too 
short; neitlior too stout nor loo thin. Her walk was dignifiod and 
stately,yet at the same time perfectly esay and graceful." If tliero wns 
one of her features on which sho might have prided hei’self mure than 
on all the rest, it was, it should seem, her nose, for it was in 
perfect proportion, with an unmistnloiblo iiir of good breeding 
about it.’’ “ Every man," to quote a lamoiis German writer, “ has 
his own style, like his own nose ’’; and to this general rule our 
heroine was no exc*eption. In her character there is not much 
that has impressed itself upon our memory, for, to tell the truth, 
our iuterest lay not so much in herself as in the dreadful villain, 
the benevolent but elderly baronet, and the virtuous bank clerk, 
who were all three at the same time her lovers. Yet we must not 
forgot to put on record one at least of her savings, Sh(» had more 
than once to cross the sea from Ireland to l^ngland. “ Despite,” 
W 6 are told, “ her heroic efforts and determination to overcome 
sea-aickness, she was invariably a rictim wliouever she was on 
hoard ship, at which limes, to use her own words, * she retired into 
privf^o life until upon tnra finna once more.’ ” 

It is sad to reflect that the peace of so well-balanced a mind 
should have been for many months greatly disturbed. Yet villains 
have little respect for the unmistakable air of good breeding that 
may reside in a noso, or for that patient endurance which enables 
& woman not onlv to support the misery of sea-sickness, but even 
to utter a hind or aphorism which may be a guiilance and a com¬ 
fort to other heroines who are exposed to like torments. Most 
fortunately she was forewarned of the troubles that awaited her, 
and, therefore, she was able at once to meet them with that ad¬ 
mirable propriety of conduct which she had always hitherto ex¬ 
hibited. 'Pho clouds and an old fellow of the name of Patrick 
were always ready to give her a prophetic warning whenever a 
prophetic warning wns ncoded. Hut till the villain had actually 
come upon the scene and opened the plot, no warnings seem to 
have been required. He is not long, however, in making his ap¬ 
pearance, and, in fact, he strides on to the stage before either of 
the virtuous lovers has made his eutmnee. His name is George 
Lionel. Though tho son of a most respectable old General, iiiid 
to outward appearance a charming man, ** he was a depraved, low- 
minded, unscrupulous licentiate, well-known in the lowest society.” 
The definition of a licmtiatCy according to our author, would seem 
to bo a iicmiimui person. If she is right in this, it is not to be 
wondered at that tho Bishops and sound Ohurdttnen in general 
gravely shake their beads over the steady increase of tho number 
of licentiates among the clergy. Lionel pays Marion a call, but 
ahe, with a sense of propriety that was in keeping with her nose, 
at once went to fetch her father, and did not return to the draw¬ 
ing-room till the visitor had left. He went away incensed with 
anger, but still more inflamed with love, though she had, 
aa he eaid, only replied to his compliments by a toss 
of the head and a curl of the lip. He galloped off to the Castle 
where he was staying, dismounted as in a dream, went up to his 
own room, threw himself into a chair, his hands clenched, his face 
working. She meanwhile had whispered to a little bird that her 
pet name was Horry. Her whisper wns not so low but that it was 
overheard by Harry Staunton, the hero, who chanced,at that 
moment to have come into the room. With a modesty which 
wall befitted a virtuous bank clerk whose salary was only ijoL a 
yw, be at once aesumed that it was a certain Oaptiun Harry 
Dickinson whom she loved. He therefore remained a most inoo 
tiva lover till, towards the close of the story, he found out his mis* 
Udm. laonel, however, regarded him with suspicion, which soon 
paaaad into hatred. licentiate though he was, he had not, how- 
atar. aeauired the art of masking his feelings. We are always 
raading that hie face grew dark, and darker stUl, and that he 
looked fiaree. At a ball, when bo saw the hero and heroine 
walking towards the supper-table,»his face become livid, be 
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grahad his teeth, and, losing all nmstery of himself, he nttiked 
wildly up the staircase and locked bimaeif in his own room." At 
another time he fi»t muttered, and then a horriUe smila distorhtd 
his features. Next he clenched his fiet, and then he hSsied o«t a 
suggestion. As his rival passed him in a pirriage ha shook his 
bent fist with a menacing gesture. How he manegad to bend hie 
fist wo are no way told. He laughed, on one oooaeion, 
so hoarse a laugh that be even startiad the birds npon the treee. 
In bis feafures malignity and hatred were deidcted, till at last the 
heroine herself sprang away from him os if ne were some loath¬ 
some reptile. But we are here anticipating matters, and must re¬ 
turn to the prophetic warnings that were given her. One evening 
she had been talking with Harry about the licentiate, and ezpreae- 
ing her dislike of him. The good bank clerk, like the very virtuous 
young roan that he was, had ventured to remonstrate with her and 
to speak up for tho villain. They were at the time driving in a 
carriage, and a sudden turn in the road showed them a remarkable 
appearance in the sky 

Altliou^ih the eun Imd set, a mass of lurid rod still coloured the sky whore 
ho had sunk beneath it, and above thin, straight in front of thorn, stood 
forth a dark anjrry cloud with whito foamy edgen, looking almost liko a 
solid rock, frowning down u|ion the gorgeous tints below. 

Mnrioii started suddeiily from her sent, and iwinting to the cloud with 
outalretched arm, she saiil vcbeinently— 

“That clond is to the landscape wliat George Lionel Is to met Ho 
threntens mo with suiiic great evil, which 1 cannot fathom! A dreadful 
foreboding fills my mind when I tliink of him.'* 

Harry, of course, assures her that these are foolish fancies, hut she 
and ibe reader knuw only too well that there are more l^ngs in 
heaven and earlU ilinn are dreamt of in his philosophy. They, 
tliorofure, fool greatly relieved when tho frowning cloud loses its 
Hulidity, and gradiiiifly floats away into the general inass around 
it. tSho empliatically says that this, too, may be a foreshadowing, 
HiiiJ that the groat evil which seems to hang over her may be dis- 
l>idled ns tho cloud. Twice again does this cloud show itself. On 
tiio first of tlu'sn two occasions she did little more than shudder; hut 
when, towards the close uf the second volume, at which time a 
heroine is always in despair, it a third time appeared, it was 
alrao.st too much for her. It wns a weird, gray-looking mass, that 
seemed to toss up foamy edges ns it rose. * “ * Oh 1 no 1 no 1 ’ she 
cried out in her dread and horror; ‘no, it cannot In?.’ And yet it 
was ! ” The gong sounded for dinner, but—though we may feel 
certain that she was famous for her puuctuality—slie would not go 
in. The soup might grow cold, but the end of the cloud she must 
800. Happily a third time it lost its rock-like solidity of form, 
and vanished liko smoke, Avhilst a faint gleam struggled forth aa 
if to comfort her. She o.i^ressed her latitude to Heaven, and 
went in to her dinner. There was, by tiie way, one celestial 
phenomenon which does not seem to have astonished her in tiie 
least; and yet it is of a very surprising nature. On a certain day 
in July wo read that “ the ovoniug wnsaultiy, and tho sun poured 
its rays hotly downwards.” Such an extraordinary combination 
of an evening sun and rays poured downwards ought surely to 
have introduced us to something very much out of the common. 
Wo do certainly make tho acquaintance of the virtuous baronet; 
but virtuous biirouets happily are not so rare in real nfe as our 
novelists generally-svouldie^ us to suppose, and scarcely require 
to be ushered in by a confusion of the laws of nature. 

have nut space at our commaud to recount the forebodings 
of old Patrick, though they are scarcely less impressive than those 
given by the cloud. The villain himself has his warnings, though 
he will not listen to them. He ono day sees the very pool in 
which, two volumes lator on, he is to drown himself. The next 
night he 1 ms a dreadful dream. In his sleep he grasps his rival by 
the throat, he wakes up, a horrible smile comes upon his features, 
lie loolis in a mirror and shudders at his ghastly face, ho gets up 
at dawn, goes along tbo glen to tho pool, sees in it his own weird 
shadow, savs “ Not yet, not yet 1 ” hears the hum of awakening 
insects, asks “ Am I mad P ’’ and hurries back to his room, 
only to dress for breulcfust and to go on with the execution of 
bis villanoiis plans. Ho artfully contrives that the virtuous 
hero shall be arrested on the charge of stealing a bank-note, 
and not only arrested, but even convicted. For this, how¬ 
ever, the reader and the heroine had been prepared, as old 
Patrick bad learnt in a dream that Harry would have to go to 
gaoL This venerable old dreamer soon sees, however, in the 
coals that leap out of the tiro a coffin and a purse. The respect¬ 
able Wonet proposes to the heroine, is refused, and dies of grief. 
Leaving as he does all his property to the persecuted loven, he 
not only greatly aids in getting them out of ueir difficulties, but 
also he confirms the faith that is placed in pieces of hot coaL 
The villain, now that he has his rival locked up in Newgate, 
hastens over to Ireland, and also proposes. Being refosed, he 
hiw^ the heroine a letter which he bad written hefor^and, con¬ 
taining a full confession of his guilt, and with the most dUi^g 
despatch hurries once more up the glen and drowns himielfTThe 
here is with all speed released, and not only gains the hand of the 
heroine and the rertune of the broken-hearted baronet, but on the 
very day that he leaves Newgate is made a partner Ire the 
who had so lately prosecuted him on a charge of theft. Old 
Patrick renders one more service. He is considted by the poliM 
offioers who were in porsuit of the TiUain. Guided ny his mve* 
Uoal lore, they drag the darksome pool and find the body of the 
once charming licentiate. 
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GERVASE OF CANTEBBURT* 

I N hU preface to ilie eseoiid Tolume of the worla of Oie monk 
Gemse, pr. Stubbs con&nes himself‘to questions reletin^ to 
their euthorebip, to the order in which they were produced, end 
to the histoiiofil v^ue of each. On the history of the age of 
Oerraae imd the literary character of his contemporaries, he 
reminds his readers that he has already said nearly all that he hod 
to sa^ in the prefaces to previous worlcs prepared by him for pub¬ 
lication under the direction of the late and present Masters of the 
Stolls. ^ Of the personal life of Gervase, ana of the circumstances 
which, impelled a man with little of the historical instinct in him 
to nndertue the hUtoriairs olBce, we have as complete an account 
as it is posaihlo to bring together in Dr. Stubbs’s preface to the 
thnt volume of the works of Gerveae, on which we have made 
some remarks in this Jtevkw (May i, i8So). In that preface Dr. 
Stubbs hod said that bnt for the great controversy between the 
monks of Ohrist Church and the archbishops, Oorvase would 
probably have lived and died os nameless as any others of the 
unknown members of the community. That he had a profound 
reverence for St. Thomas of Canterbury, at whose feet ne made 
his monastic profession, is plain from every sentence in which he 
speaks of him; but he allowed a long series of years to pass away 
after the Archbishop’s murder before he look pen in hand, and when 
he did so his memory was not so trustworthy os it might have been, 
and thus probably he was the more ready to adopt the words of 
others, even in the narrative of events of ^vhich he was himsolf a 
cemtemporary witness. But the groat quarrel with Archbishop Bald¬ 
win stirred his^ deepest feelings as a monk *, and the history which 
he WHS thus incited to commit to paper wan expanded into a 
narrative of aflfairs generally to the dtuith of Kichard 1. From 
that point he intendod to continue his work into thc» reign of John 
in the second book of his Cbrouicle j but this book oilher was not 
written or has been lost, and Dr. Stubbs regards the expression of 
Gervase respecting the lessons which, “by the Grace of God,” 
may be drawn from the story of that book, us some evidence that 
it was not written at all. 

. But Although his greater work was not carried on, Gervase 
betook himself to the composition of some minor chronicles and 
other writings *, and these are published in the pi'escnt volume. 
Departing in one instance from the order in which they are found 
in the manuscript followed in this volume. Dr. Stubbs places at 
tbe end instead of at the beginning the Mappa Mundi, or tract on 
the ecclesiastical and political geography of Britain. He thus 
gives first tbe smaller chronicle iutitled 'Oeata Reyumy with the 
continuation of this chronicle from the reign of John to that of 
Edward I. Of the manuscript, of which Dio editor speaks ns “ one 
of tbe precious imd unique treasures placed by Archuiabup Barker 
in the library of Oorpus Oliristi Ooliogo, Oauibridgo/’ no portion 
is fioui the liaud of Gervuso himself. The work of transcription 
was, he thinks, begun abuot the year 1260 \ but the handiwork of 
the first scribe, who wrote out ntso the Mappa Mundi and the 
Actus ruiitilicum, or Lives of the Archbishops, ceases in the 
chronicle about the year 1262, the peuiiianship of the MS. for 
the next sixteen years being iti a very inferior style. From 1278 
onwards the writing impravea, and tiiis portion is given in single 
columns, all the previous parts having been writteu in double 
columns. 

The fasliion which almost made it necessary for a chronicler to 
start from the Creation or from the days of Adam, Noah, or 
Brutus, filled a curtain amount of space in each work with rubbish; 
and when be came down to times for which there might bo some 
genuine historical evidence, the value of bis work dopeudod en¬ 
tirely on the quality of the evidence at his command.' The really 
important part of each work is that in which tlio writer speaks 
of events wliich have either passed under his own knowledge or 
have been learnt from the testimony of contemporary witnesses. 
Thus the first part of the lesser chronicle of Gervase repro¬ 
duces the iictioQB of Geofi'rcy of Monmouth, making them less 
attractive by the omission, here and there, of words necessary to 
tbe sense, and, as the editor remarks, thus showing “ that the 
compiler did not bestow on lliis portion of his work more atten¬ 
tion than it deserved.” The chronicle tlius begun Dr. Stubbs divides 
into three portions, the fip&t ending with the close of the reign of 
iliehard 1., and, in liis opinion, unquestionably tho work of 
GtffrriH *, the second continues the history through the first 
eleven years of the reign of John, and this also he thinks may 
have been written by Oervnfo, “although the evidence that such 
was the cose is rather inferential and circumstantial than direct, 
and the conclusion cannot be peremptorily stated.” The narrative 
in tbe sequel from 1207 to the end was beyond doubt not tbe work 
of Gervase. 

For the history of the Knglisli invasion and of the times which 
followed it, Gervase betook liimsclt chioily to William of Malmes¬ 
bury ; and this narrative seems with the previous history to have 
bad on independent circulation. At the least, in Dr. Stubbs’s words, 
“ they were mode the basis of an historical work, and continued by 
another writer or writers to tbe nge of Hichard II.’*; and a copy 
of tkU wwk, preserved in the Library of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, wAs read by J.iolAnd, who ascribed the middle as well as 
the earlier portion of the work to Gervase, and gave as from 
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Gervase large extracts, which come mlly horn Joha of 
or some intermediate writer. Owing to thie error of 
these extracts, which are not the composirira of the mool^i 4 
Oanterbury, are better known than the original woih. The 
narretive of events from the Norman Conquest to the aooacaipD of 
Stephen Dr. Stubbs treats ns the third section of Gervaaeb leaijr 
chronicle. With a few words taken from his larger chronicle, It 
b mainly an attract from William of Malmesbury, intenpersed 
with poBsages from Florence of Worcester and bis oontinoAtor for 
the reign or Ilepry I. The next section, which carries the narra¬ 
tive to the death of Richard I., is a more abridgment of tbe larger 
chronicle; and of all these sections Dr. Stubbs regsxds tbe huto- 
rical value as very small, “ serving merely to illustrate the author'a 
method of working and to establish tbe identity of Gervase of 
Canterbury as the writer of the other works miown under hb 
name.” 

An exnmination of the Oeatn Regum for the reign of John brings 
Dr. Stubbs to the conclusion that tho pen of Gervase dropped from 
his hand when ho had completed his entiy for the year 1206 j and 
his reasons, beyond doubt, close tho quostion. The passage from 
the reign of Richard to that of his brother b marked no chanro 
of treatment, nor is there any overlapping of the narrative, while 
one expression (prerfectua AnglitCf to denote the justiciar) peculiar 
to Gervase is carried 011 into the chronicle of John's reign. 
Having entered fully into the controversies and wrongs of the 
monks in his larger chronicle, Gervase passes them by hero almost 
in silence. A new hand would certainly have^ dwelt largely oia 
the quarrel with Langton, “ the absorbing topic of tho period.** 
But tbe writer for 1210, as Dr. Stubbs remarks, tells briefly tho 
story of John's Welsh and Irish successes, and brings his tale to 
I an end with tho identification of John as tbe sixth king of Merlin’e 
I prophecy. The writer of the next narngraph goes back three years 
to record events which had been taKen for granted by the previous 
chronicler, and speaks of Geoftrey Fits Peter, who with Gervase 
would have been prepfectua Anglioif as juatUiariua. We may look 
upon it, then, as proved that Gervase is tho author of the Qeata 
liegwm to the year l2lo; but there remains still the question 
whether this smaller chronicle was or whs not an abridgment of a 
larger work, which he expressed bis intention of writing as a con¬ 
tinuation of his larger chronicle. Dr. Stubbs, as we have seen, 
had nli'oady given reasons for the belief that this continuation on 
tho larger scale was never written. He notices hero the further 
fact that the great French chronicle of Oanterbury known as the- 
Voliatoripy having followed tho longer chronicle to the death of 
Richard, follows the minor chronicle fur the reign of John 
without any indication that the writer had before him any other 
continuation of tho greater chronicle. Nor lias he failed to notice 
that in the iW/VonV-, as in tbe GcHtij there b a change of treat¬ 
ment at the date 1210. 

Tho narrative of the first ton j^oirs of John’s reign by Gervase 
fills scarcely fourtoon pages of Dr. Stubbs's second volume; but it. 
is, nevertheless, of high bisturiciil value, ns giving one or two facts- 
nut recorded elsewhere, and as furnishing important particulars of 
others. As an instance of the former, Dr. Stubbs cites the missionr 
of tho Abbot of Gtisaiiiari as mediator between John and Philip in 
1203, while, for the latter he refers to tho account given of tho 
extraordinary measures for defeuco and anticipation of invasion 
taken by John in 1305, with the very valuable document of in¬ 
structions fur tho appointiueat and conduct of constables, and abo 
to Qorvase’s record of the fact 

that the same year in n great Cniiiieil at Oxford John was compelled to> 
swear to maintain the rightH of the kiiigiloni, an anticipation of the sub¬ 
mission nt Kunnyinedo wliicli Nfcm« tu liavi; eluded tho pertinacious and 
somewhat malignant curiosity of Matthew Paris. ^ 

As there is not tho smallest ground for supporing that Gervaso- 
wrote any part of the Geaia subsequent to tho passage in which 
.Tubn is spoken of as the sixth king of Merlin's prophecy, it follows 
that we are indebted for tbe sequel to other hands. But who 
these may have been it seems impossible to say. Tbe narrative is 
anonymous; it la a compilatinu mixed with original notes, and it 
b the production of a succession of compilers; but in these par¬ 
ticulars it is, in Dr. Stubbs's words, “ iiu exception to the general 
rule of the monastic annals.** The materials thus brought together 
vary indefinitely in value. For the three years, 1238-1341, we- 
have the story of the quarrel between Archbishop I^mund and 
the Christ Church monks spread over more than fifty tedious 
pages. But, although this lavish fuluess of ecclesiastical details 
nas shut out tbe wider national history of the time altogether, the 
letters which follow on the election of his successor are in many 
respects important. With these is given the Bull by which 
Innocent Iv. appoints Boniface of Savoy to tho archiepisconal see. 
The document takes a noteworthy place in tho history ox papal 
assumptions, as in it 

the Pope invcHta his nomineo with the temporaitties ns well is the spiritu¬ 
alities of the tieo, in a way which was very unusual for several yearn after 
this date, and W'hicli unci ^r the rule of Edward I. gave oocasion for sumo 
slringunt measures of defence on the part of the crown and the natiouai' 
church. 

For a period of thirty years, 1240-1270, there is a close cor¬ 
respondence between the continuation of the lesser chronicle of 
Gervase and the annals of St. Martin’s, Dover. The latter, un¬ 
fortunately, have been so injurod by fire that they cannot be road 
consecuUvoly, or edited with any approach to completeness. But 
I Dr. Stubbs has compared them so far as to determine not only 
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tlitir dole agroement, but alao tho fact that each contains doable 
ittfbniMction which is not to be fbniid in the other. 

The Dover annals FDr. Stabbs tells us] contain copies of the HIse of 
Amiensand of the challenges interchanged before tho battle of Lewes: the 
oontinustlon of Oervsso contains the groat protest of the bishops in July 
1264. The eoutinnstor has not given the oualleni^, the annalist has not 
presenred the protest. And as the protest is nowhere else to be fonnd, tiw 
ua^ce (d* value inclines to the qrontinuator. But this Is not always the 
case; the superiority of the Dover text is in many passages veiy great, so 
great ns to show that not oven the preset vatlon of the sister volume is at 
all compensation for;tbc hopeless imuty of the Dover Annals. Mo doubt 
this common portion of the two works is the most valuable addition to our 
knowledge of history that this voinme oontains. It sheds great light both 
CD the barons* war itself, and on the way in which the struggle was re¬ 
garded in the monasteries, and ospeciolly in tiio county of Kent. 

The ©xiatence of other histories which possessed a certain 
emount of matter, more or loss, in common with the continuation 
of Oervose, is proved by passages which Wharton cites from two 
works, one of which he calls Annulet Jruujtmt while he speaks of 
the other as Chrmicon JEccktia Chritti Cantuarimtia. Both these 
works, it seems, have disappeared. The latter was, we are told, 
in the possession of Archbishop Bancroft; but it cannot bo found 
now at Lambeth, nor is it amongst Bancroft’s MSS. at the 
Bodleian. All, it would seem, that can be said further is that 
Wharton’s expressions leave no room for the notion that tho 
Annalet Intimet and the Chronicon may have been tho same 
work, and tnat the search for both has been thus far fruit¬ 
less. But although some questions as to priority of composition 
may thus be left open, there is no ground for supposing that they 
were more ^stinctly original than the continuation of Qervase; 
and, as Dr. Stubbs remarks, ** nothing that may be hereafter dis¬ 
covered can detract from the fact that the penmanship of our MS. 
is contemporaTT with the events which it records.” 

It is scarcely necessary to say that Dr. Stubbs’s examinations 
of the Actus Pontificum and Mnppa Mundi of Gorvase are as full 
and searching as his examination of the Geata Xeffum with the 
continuation. The chronicles reproduced in this volume ore 
full of interest; and the preface is a monument of marvellonsly 
exact learning and tho most conscientious care. 


THROUGH AMEIirCA.* 

is a certain class of books of travel, of which ibis is 
- 1 - one, for which the reviewer may very safely predict a 
certain measure of success. They are not, it is true, good 
books; they answer none of the questions which intelligent 
readers ask concerning loreign countries ; thoir authors seem 
ignorant of politics, constitutions, social aspects, the prospects 
of the countries of which they write, their ieaniugs, tendencies, 
dangers, and safeguards. They are gifted by nature with minds 
which inquire into none of these things. They hohold the present; 
they are satisfied with the outward seeming. They travel in a 
epirit which can hardly be called appreciative, because to appre¬ 
ciate rightly one must compare; and they cannot compare; nor 
can it ha called statistical, though that sounds fine; it is a spirit 
which is, in fact, the e.xact opposite of tho critical attitude; it is, 
perhaps, best expressed by a* homel;^ word—it is a gaiiping ” 
spirit. If one lollowa a group of visitors, for instance, about a 
cathedral, and if ho looks round him while the verger tells his 
flock that tho church is 401 feet long nud the tower 140 feet 
high, he will immediately recognize among tho listeners speci¬ 
mens of the class for whom Mr. Marshall has written this 
book. The ^^gaupers” are those who love the figures; they 
JB^a overwholmqd with facts, though they do not know the 
length of any other church in the world, and it would be 
exactly the same to thorn if the verger had said four thousand 
feet. And they weary not of arcaitectural details, although 
they understand no more of Early English, Decorated, and 
Norman than of Hebrew and of Greek. And thoir hfPpinesa is 
unbounded when they climb up to the top of the tower, and are told 
that from that groat height they cau see over seven counties at 
once. To see seven counties at once induces a kind of rapture. 
Such travellers, again, may he seen ^ing over great houses, de¬ 
lighted beyond measure at hearing of the number of servants kept, 
the cost of the building, tho rent^ of the owner, and, if they are 
happy enough to get the information, tho numto of gallons of 
milk taken in daily at the back-door. 

It is to such readers and such travellers that Mr. Marshall 
has addrened himself. He has produced a book which, though 
at is long, contains a greater number of figures, in proportion to 
its length, than any other book we ever remember to have seen, 
except a cash-book. Possibly some volume of the Transactions 
of the Statistical Society might be found to equal it in this 
reapect, but it would be rash to expect so much. It bristles 
wiu figures; it is like an elementary book of arithmetic, or 
a table of logarithms, or a meteorological return. Opening tho 
book at random, wa find, for instance, that at a certain hotel—it 
matters not whore, because another equally big will be described 
on the next page—there are 65^000 square feet of stone and 
7,000,000 bridis; that it has a frontage of 750 feet: the entrance- 
hml ia loollMt by 60; the grand reception-room u joo feet by 

* Thfwtgk Amtr^i or, IVint AfonMf in tho United Stala, By W, Q. 
Marshall, SLA. Loudon : Sampson Low & Co. iB8z. 


24; the dining-hall ia i3ofeet1iy 30; and the ^^toben 140 feet 
by 60. After glancing at measurements, wUeii' eonvey no teal 
information, bemuse the number of brieM used for a, hottse is a 
thing known only to the conscience of a biiildar, m ordinary 
reader wonders mildly how big the thing is, and goes ion to the 
next page, where he will find the dunenslons of someldiing elee. 
But the man for whom Mr. Marshall writes is actually made 
happier by the knowledge that a building exists upon thu world 
of miserably small houses which has taken 65^000 sijuaie feet and 
seven—actually, seven millions of bricks. This ewAt ia earided 
resolutely through the whole work. We are {pven the exact 
number of oysters oaten—of course the author, knowinx his public, 
says consumed iu New York every year; we we measure¬ 
ments of Stewart’s big shop; tho nnmber of paopm-—" aa many as 
three hundred, sir ’’—who have sat down, all at once, at Del- 
monico’s; the amount of beer brewed annually in New York; the 
amount of beef daily eaten at a big girl#’ school; the cost of all 
the public buildings; the number of tons of water—in mil¬ 
lions—which are poured hourly over the Niagara precipice. 
How many tons of water—say, rather, gallons -of water- 
can the human mind grasp at once ? Of course the author 
does not really rise to his highest and best uiStil he 
gets to Chicago, which is^ pre-eminently a place formed by 
the Americans for the delight of such a traveller. It was 
once so little and it is now so big; it once had such a lug 
fire—Mr. MarsbaU gives us all tho statistics of that fire, every 
une; it slaughters such aprodij^ous quantity of hogs it furnishes 
materials for so many rows of figures, almost all in millions; 
and it enables an author to hurl so many facts at the heads 
of his readers that tho roost insatiahlo must ha satisfied. For pos¬ 
terity, Indeed, Mr. Marshall promises figures much more stupendous, 
much longer rows of nun^rs, much more overpowering fiicts. 

America,” bo remarks, with surprising originality, ** is atiU in 
her infancy.” In her adolescence she will cover the whole ocean, pro¬ 
bably, with bacon-loaded ships. Even in tho important matter of 
dinner the author is not critical; he speaks of a dinner ** aboard ” 
R Pullman Oar as ” the highest pitch uf luxury,” and he copies the 
niimu, inviting us to marvel with him. We cannot ; the bill uf 
fare is pretentious; but there are travellers who have been Imown 
to assert that dinner on the Pacific Itailwny is generidly Imdly 
cooked and indigestible, and that wines and drinks of sdl kinds 
are bad and dear. Out of the windows of that car Mr. Marshall 
first beheld tho prurie, and this gives him tho opportunity of 
lugging in n quotation from Sir Charles Dilke, which will de¬ 
light bis aduiii'era almost as much as the number of bricks in 
the hotel. It is that ”yoii could put the whole of India 
twice over ” into the plains and plateau of the States. What, we 
would ask, does this convey to tho ordinary reader H Gan he 
** perceive the breadth of the earth ” P Has he grasped the size 
of India P It would be quite ns much to the purpose if Mr. 
Marshall was to measure tho length and breadth of his hack- 
garden, and tell us (in millions) how many bock-gardens go to 
the plains of North America. 

And so on through four hundred long pages and over 
miles of ground which have been described again and again by 
travellers lively and trAvellers dull, travellers in search of the pic¬ 
turesque and travellers in search of game. Mr. Marshall has boon 
nowhere off the beaten track, has seen nothing which others have 
not seen before him, and docs not seem capable of seeing anything 
that is not pointed out in a guide-book. Borne people, however, can¬ 
not even see what they are there told to see, so that Mr. Marshall is 
superior as a traveller to a certain number of his fellow-creatures. 
We go to the Yosemite Valley, and we are told, of course, the 
depth of every waterfall, tho height of every rock. As regards the 
giant trees, the author would he unhappy—and so would bis 
readers—if he were to dock those trees of a single foot of height. 
But a hook which is all measurements and statistics cannot, 
except to the class we have aheady named, ho intemsting. We do 
not want to know tho cost of a town-hall, or the dimensions of an 
hotel; aud, when there is anything worth talking about, our 
author breaks down from sheer want of descriptive power. Thus, 
when Mr. Marshall gets to Niagara, which he afterwards with 
kind condescension speaks of as justly world-renowned for its 
immense and powerful cataracts,*’ he begins by frankly “ owning 
up ” that he cannot describe the place. Unfortunately he goes 
on to prove this Assertion. That writer can hardly he aoid 
to rise to the majesty of the situation who can Mt no further 
than to speak ox tho roar of the waters os thundering and 
deadening^; hollow and deadening*’—what does the roar deaden? 
—and loud and thundering, yet so soft, so mellow, ao perme¬ 
ating.” By the last mysterious adjectives we can only suppose 
that Mr. Marshall means a soft and mellow roar which goes 
through, or “ permeates,” one ear and out of tho other. 

The value of the hook, if it has any value, Uea in the ehaptezr 
on Mormonism. We believe that there has been a pretty genend 
opinion of late, and especially since the death of Brigham Young, 
that tho religion was rapidly dying out ^ The invasion of Genttles, 
tho spread of education, the ridicule which has been heaped upon 
the pretended history of their sacred hook, the exposure of the 
miseries endured by the unhappy emigrants who have gone to the 
land of Alkali under the delusion that it is, in the matter of ndlk 
and honey, even superior to Canaan, have led the world to 
believe that the reUgion wae last declining. According, to M& 
Marshall—and this u about the only deduction he ventures, to 
draw from his figures—^Mormonism was never so prosperous, 
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*'lii It ns it is at prasent. Itecraits from Great 

Britfiin and otmr countries confinue to pour into Utali by 
hundxe^ mreiy two or three months; very few converts are 
obtained f!rom the States and Oansda; but it is in Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, Wales, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway that 
tiie^ Mormons seek and win their converts, and their chief re- 
amitiag^-giDund is Wales. Tliey are said to dwell lose upon the 
dootrinee of their Church than upon the rhances ollered to con¬ 
verts of bettering their condition. Zion is rich, virtuous, and 
eveiythiogls managed for the jioople; all previous sins 
arsToxgivent poverty, discontent, and vice are unknown. A rude 
awtkeomg awaits the unibrtuiiate settler. He is planted in a 
barren dMort, the soil of which has to be irrigated and prepared 
fbefors anythii^ will grow} he is kept poor by hie forced coutribu- 
tions to the Oburch; he is denied the right of opinion or of 
speech; he is subject to the most miserable of nil oppressions— 
tnat of a greedy and ignorant priesthood. And yot, sti'ange to 
say, the leligion does not seem to lose its converts; those who join 
the Mormons seldom have the courage, or even the wish, to lenve 
them I and the etrongust supporters of tiioir ** peculiar inslitutiun ” 
are aaid to be the women. Probably tho byiuus in iwhich the 
wives celebrate the joys of polygamy are written by their 
husbands, and ordained by tho bishops to l)e sung *'in Quires 
and PlaceB where they sing and the speeches in which strong- 
minded Mormon women defend the practice, and crlory in being ** one 
among many,” are also, no doubt, inspired by the governing >y)cly. 
One fact, if it is true, is ominous; not only arc uine-tuuths of the 
Utah people Mormons, but the faith is spreading over Idaho and 
Wyoming i while thero arc Mormon et)loMieH in New Mexico, 
Tennessee, Georgia, and other Southern States. A wholesale 
conversion of the negroes to Mormonisiti, which is considered 
not impossible, might produce slarlling results. Meantime, 
the Mormons ere oxtromoly uiixiuns to got Utah admitted 
into the Union oa a Siiitc. The reason of this is, of course, that 
the majority—that is, Iho Mormons thomselvcs—by means of Iboir 
leaders, would govern the State as they pleased. Tliu next step 
would be to divide Utah, which is ns big as England and Franco 
put together, into two Mormon States. Meiiiiwliilo, Jdaiio, 
Wyoming, Arizona, and New Mexico would have been cliielly 
colonized by Mormons, and would be ready to bo formed into 
States in their turn, thus forming six coinpac.t Mormon States. It 
is moat earacstly to bo hoped that this scheme will not be allowi‘d 
to be carried out. 

As regards the illustrations, they arc numerous, and are all 
taken from photographs. Those of the buildings ruscmblo tho 
drawings in the illustrated books of adveriiscuients which lie 
about OD hotel tables those of landscapes, big trees, and uthur 
things, are tolerahlo, but nut Htrilving*, lliev want softness and 
colour. Tho curious may read in the Appendix Pnghani Young's 
wiU. It appears, unless we have counted wrong, that he loft forty- 
six children to lament his loss. This seems n largo-Bii’.od family, 
but periiaps it will bo surpassed as Ammica, ** which is still in 
her infancy," goes on, and Munnonism prospers. 


THK LUSIADS.* 

C APTAIN BURTON give.'* Ids reasons for publishing this 
now translation of 7 '//e Lusincis in Li.s preface, und with that 
frankness of s(df>appreciatlon with whieh wo are all familiar, 
** after all,” ho says, “ to Kj)enk witJn>ut iindiu? modesty, iny 
most cogent reason for printing thi.s trausintiun of my iiin.>*tcr is 
simply TOcause 1 prefer it to all that have appeared.'' Tho 
work was undertaken in the course of lii.s travels ns ** a talis¬ 
man against homesickuc.«R and the nervous troubles which 
learned men call pbremdgia and uutophiibia.'’ Caiuoens has 
been Oaptaiu Burton's comjmniou, consoler, and liimid— “on 
board raft and cuuoo, sailer and steamer, on the camel and the 
mule, under the tent and tho jungle-tree, upon tho lire [>e.ik and 
the snow peak, on tho Prairie, tho Cumiio, the Steppe, tlie 
Desert." Wo may coiigraluinte Captain Burton very smeerely 
on having found such a friend, and yet vt'iiiurc to doubt tlio 
necessity of publishing this translation. A\’u aro already very 
amply simplied with rciulcrings of (Jainoeus whicii remain ! 
unread. He has been translated nlinost us ol’tou as if ho woio 
a Greek classic, and more frorjuontly than either Uaiile or Tnsau, 
and yet his poem has been judged to be inferior to iho Jeru~ 
Bolem DeUveredf while oven Captain Burton would scarcely think 
of comparing it to the Divine (Joumly. Neither can its popularity I 
among English translators, i'or we doubt whether the poem has ^ 
avfff had many readers out of Portugal, bo duo to its claim to be 
oonsideredan Epos of Commerce.” The voyage of (Jama and 
discovery of India are quite Bubordiuate. Captain Burton 
i^^ka with enthusiasm of the “ exactness “ the insight wo call 
Jntrovlston"—shown by the “ arch-poet of Portugal" in his descrip¬ 
tions of places; but, as a matter of i'act, Oumoens, like all the men j 
of his oentury when dealing with nature, is very little given to I 
describing in detail. All the places touched on by Gama's lieet 
do not occupy so much space os the Island of Love" in tho Epic; 
and when Uaptaih Burton, after saying that only a “ traveller 
can do justice to a traveller," goes on to say that he is familiar 
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with thaplaets mentioned in Tkt £iiiteli,wenoBdiiiialm dose not 
number tnat ** eartlily paradise " among them. Tbe^flnek olassioal 
machinery of the Benaissande poets never looked more dtenidly 
cat of place than in the work of this PortugiMse Catholii^ The 
absurdity is at its height when Qama prays toihe ** God of Israel 
in a storm raised by the sea-gods at the regoe^ of Bacchus, and ^ 
prayer is answered by tho appearance of Yehua and her nymphs. 
All literature cannot show a finer exat^le of the power of 
tradition and routine. But, although The Awiadt is not an epte 
of commerce, nor indeed an epic at all, its reputation i» 
of easy explanation. Its style is exquisite, flawing, and natural;, 
the historical episodes are full of a lofty patriotic spirit-, and, 
above all, it is tbe work which, to the foreign reader, forms the 
literature of Portugal. 

We wero by no means sure that there was any necessity for 
another translation of The Lttaiade from anybody after tbe excellent 
rendering given by Mr. J. J. Aubertiu no more than three years 
ago, and our opinion has not been changed by an examination of 
Captain Burton’s. We approach tho work, however, with somo 
awe, for we have the most explicit warning both from the editor, 
Mrs. Burton, and from Captain Burton himself os to its true value.. 
Speaking, as he promises to do, ** without undue modesty," thor 
translator ends up his jireface with tho following sentence;— 
** If a concurrence of adverse trilles prevent my being appreciate 
now, tho day will come, haply somewhat late, when men will 
praise what they now pass by.” Thus (Japlain Burton, speaking 
Irom Cairo on May i, i8Su. Tho coniimintory testimony of 
the editor is emphatic, and promptly given from Trieste on the- 
following July. Mrs. Uurtou has some doubts about the fate- 
of the trauslalion, but none ns to its value:— ** To tbe un- 
mstbetic, to nou-poets, non-linguists, non-musicians, non-artists. 
Burton's Lmiade will bo an unknown laud, an unknown, 
tnugue. One might as well expect them to enjoy a dominant 
seventh or an enharmonic change in liarmouy." In short,, 
this “great work" will probably prove “too Oistbetlc for tho- 
British public.” However, wo vcntiiro to state a few of tho 
reason.^ why we do not prefer Captain Burton s version of 77*0 
LiiHinda to “ the commoner translutiims. ’ But.before doing so wo- 
should like to clear up a little mystery whieh hangs over the book. 
Both translator and editor speak of a commentary which is to 
interest “all alike," wlk)lher they be capable of appreciating a 
dominant seventh or not; but on examination of tbe two volumca 
publish(*d, such a cuinmcutnry “ nowhere discloses itself." Neither 
is there any proniisu of a third volume. Are we to have it after¬ 
wards Or has Cuptniu Burton changed his mind P Or are we 
only to have it if we show ourselves capable of appreciating “ hi» 
enharnionie changes in harmony ’' P Tho few foot-notes scattered 
up and down tbe two volumes are iiitendt*d to save the reader 
“ the mortilicatiou of consulting the eonclusion," which is fortu¬ 
nate, ns it is not tbure to consult. I'hc quality of these notes may 
perhaps console tho render for the absence of the commentary. 
They are few, trivinl, and only explain what i.s already clear aa 
daylight, lu one case we have a note, apparently inserted to jus- 
lily a pedantic iuterpolatinn in the text of the original, and in one 
Captain Burton has availed himself of tho “ liberty of foot-notes,” 
to make a rather odd historical mistake. He has contrived to- 
confound Ferdinand the Catholic of Arragon with his an¬ 
cestor J'\n'diBaud the Saint of Castile, the conqueror of Sevill<» 
and Cordova. 

The liviiislator of Bouterwek s JIhtvry of Tortuyueae Literatwre 
takes care to point out in a nolo that the English translator who 
wishes to render Th". Lmiads “ inu.<»t avoid all antiquated and un¬ 
common turns of cxpri'.'isions, for tho language of Oamoons ia 
always eloquent and modern. ’ No one who has tho slightest 
knowledge of Portuguese will doubt tliut she is perfectly right. 
Now, it may bo said to bo the best deliuitiou of Captain Burtonla 
work that he has carefully violated this rule wLerover it was pos¬ 
sible to do 80 . Hid stylo is aifectud and extravagant; indeed, it 
would appear from tho editor's preface that he Las laboured 
throughout under a mistaken notion of the tusk which he had 
before him. In mentioning previoiin translations, Mrs. Burton 
tells UB that tho best is Fnnsliawe's, because it is the quaintest. 
Now, apart from the fact that Faiishawe is very inaccurate, and 
never sciii;' to add whole sonteuces of his owu, his very quaint- 
unss uniils liiiu to bo the translator of a poet who is the standard 
of purity of language iu his couutry. Caiuocus is never quainU 
Captain Burton sometimes uses curiously antiquated words to find 
equiviilonts for the simplest Portuguese words. The poet is made 
to talk of raising “ au assuiod eaporanco." We have “ pereffrine " 
for strango, “ peon ’* fur a fuot-soldior, and so on. Captain Burtoiv 
makes use also of proviucial terms, of Irish, of Lowland Scotch^ 
or of scienlitic words. “ Pilled and plundered " is tautological 
and inaccurate as a translation of mmida e come; and, ^ougK 
“ dour,” “gars,” “ galore,” “kinky,” and fifty more which may 
be found in ibis translation are in use, they are not the proper 
equivalents for classic Portuguese. Where the difficulty of 
making his lino contain no more than tho necessary number 
of syllahles presses very hard on him, Captain Burton hoe 
recourso to using difierent forms of the same word. He uses 
“ sprite " and “ spirit" in the same sense in the sanio line; Sur- 
rasiii and Sarracene, Portingall, Portugal!, Purt’gall, and Portii- 
ghuezvs sometimes in tbe same stanza. In one place we have 
“ sans peur " os the translation of sent pavov. One of his most 
familiar contrivances for making the rhyme w-hicli he cannot find 
is to lop oif a syllable which is iu bis way, and we have ’gins 
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*treiushm«iit, and tin monatrotity of n^uad for 
taidnm (or vaaielt), given aa ezaxnplea of how ** the diaetple haa 
diathfalW followed his master,” " Portugal’i liaaro.” 

In apite, or rather in conae^enee, of hla miauae of wor^ 
Captain Barton ia far from being ea aocarate aa Mr. Auhertin, 
and ia altogether inferior to him in the harmony of hia rerae. 
Although not without occasional paaeages of happy melody, hie 
etansoa are, aa a role, aomowhat rugged and halting. Among the 
eleven hundred and odd stanzas of ue poem, a huge minority are 
'^Ao better than the two we quote here:—> 

PasMth no tediona time^ before the great 
Prince a dura Siege In Quirnsraens dree*d 
by pawing pow'r, for to ’mend liis state, 
earns the fell enemy, full of grief and greod ; 
but when committed life to direful Fate, 

Egaa, the faithful guardian he was frce’d, 
who had in any other way been lost 
all unprepared ’gainst such ’whelming host. 


But when the loyal vassal well hath known 

how weak his monarch’s arm to frout such light, 

aans order wending to the Spanish fono 

his sovran’s homage he doth pledge and plight. 

Straight from the horrid eiege tb' invader liowu 
tnistnig the word and honour of the Knight, 

Egas Moniz: 13 ut now the noble breast 
of the brave y'ouib disdoinoth strange behest. 

Perhaps it is be<»use we cannot appreciate the dominant seventh 
or an enharmonic change in harmony that these atanzoa, and the 
mi^ others like them, appear to us to he iodilTerent English in 
o limping metre. Portugueae ia so little known in England that 
we can acarcely ask our mdera to compare these stanzas with 
the original; but if any one wishes to understand how they 
differ iiom it, be can gam a very fair idea by comparing them 
with the corresponding stanzas—the thirty-fifth and thirtv- 
Mth of the Third Canto in Mr. Aubertin’s translation. We 
have said, however, that Captain Burton's translation is not without 
poas^es of happy melody, and we profor to part from him by 
quoting one in which we find some pleasure in thinking the ex¬ 
pression of a personal feeling haa made him surpass himself and 
distanoe his competitors, while he is more than usually faithful to 
his original 

The Joy one’s own dear Land once more to view, 
sweet home sod kith and kin to eight again, 
with whom old voyage-feats we faco anew, 
and tell of climates strange and stranger men i 
to taste the honey’d draught of praises duo 
by long mischances, toil, and ill ond pain, 
each hath of pleasure such a perfect store, 
the shallow vessel of man’s heart brims o’er. 


STEVENS'S MADAME DE STa£l.* 

D B. STEVENS has attempted what we fear ia a honoless 
task; that of not only reawakening public interest in Mme, 
de Stael, but of reviving and extending the dead culte of “ the 
greatest woman in literature.'’ Ho is an adorer, and his two 
volamM ore an elaborate invitation to the world to come and wor- 
ahip with him. Certainly he has some qualifications not always 
possessed by devotees; he has worked hard to find out all that 
u to he known about the object of Lis pious interest. He has 
dtawn up a goodly list of the biographies, criticisms, and more 
or less indirect accounts of Mine, de Stael that have appeared 
in French, German, and English; and all these ho seems to 
have read and to hare found wanting. Moreover, writing as he does 
from Geneva, he has had accew to some new materiaJs, tradi¬ 
tional in certain Genevese families, and especially to the MS. 
scuvenirs of M. Pictet do Sergy, one of a well-known Swiss family, 
himself ^an intimate friend, and the son and son-in-law of inti¬ 
mate friends, of Mme. de Stael and her father. We may be 
•allowed to hope that those unpublished papers will some day 
aee the light, for they are sure to be full of interesting gossip, and 
they will certunly not bo more one-sided than Dr. SteSlns's own 
work. We give one of the passages which he quotes from them; 
A passa^ interesting both from the manner in which it illustiatos 
the pomtion and character of Neoker’s daughter, and from the cx- 
planation it gives of one of her celebrated heroines:— 


ot only oommi 

the book fDolphine], but (writes ono of her still surviving frieiuls) “ the 
origin its tiUo is Muslly worthy of intenst** She was (^irous uf meet¬ 
ing the lint Consol, for some urgent reason, and went to the villa of 
Madame de Montossan, wldther lie firaquently resorted. “ She was alone 
In one of the so/foi when he arrived, accompsmed by the consular court of 
brilliant young women, ’fhe latter knew the growing liostilitv of their 
master towanb her, and passed, without noticing her, to the other end of 
the eofb, leaving her entirely alone. She was thus placed in quarantine, 
and her position wee becoming extremely painful, when a young lady, more 
‘ conrageons and more compassionate thau her companions, orossed the aaiie 
and took a seat by her aide. Madame de StoSl was touched by this kind- 
AWS, and. In the coarse of the conversation, asked for her Christian name. 

responded. “ Ah, 1 will try to immortalise it,” ex- 
ol s im ed Madame de BtaSl: and she kept her word. This sensible v'ouug 
Utiy vraa the Comteese de Custine. 

Xhd author troata Mme. de Stafil ae a public character, and 
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aonaaqueoily hia book is not a lAfe;” hot a **Lifo and Tlaiea.” 
This is Inevitable, and the pagee wfaira l!lr.'BtaveiMr haa devoitad 
te hia heroine*! aurroundinn, to the pditioal ind liUrngj people 
with whom she waa brou^t in oOntact, are periiiqpa^the moat 
interesting, and ore eertrinly the least deliatahle, in the volninee. 
Everybody will he glad to read a page or two about Bonatetten, 
and rile young Sismondi, and Mme. de Kritdner, nhd the hlatfiriaa 
Von Muller, and will find auch digressions a pleesant re* 
lief from the monotonous panegyric of the maid natrarive. 
Their fault is that they ore introduced in a haphasatd way, and 
that the book in. conaequonce makes a kind of patchy imprMon 
upon the mind. Moreover, the enthusiasm of tne htognmher for 
his chief subject seems to overflow upon her friends, all of whom 
appear before the reader in somewhat magnifleent intaUeetusl pro¬ 
portions. Of Mme. de Eriidner, when she becomes serious, we 
hear that ” her superior intelligence, her rare faculties, seemed in¬ 
tensified by a new moral force, a spiritual magnetism, which drew 
around her the highest minds ”; of Bonstetten, that he was ** pro- 
I digious ns a thinker”; that he was “a sage"; and that he 
f bMame ** an oracle at Ooppet”; of Mme. Necker de Saussure 
that she was ** the pride of Geneva,” rich in heart and hrun, and 
so on of all the rest. No doubt all those were remarkable people, 
but J)r. Steveus has not practised the art of letting the sto^ 
suggest their superiority. He forces it upon the reader. He wiU 
have nor society that is not of the voiy choicest, and that does 
not carry its credentials on its forehead. With a curious instinctive 
sympathy with his heroine, ho will have it appear that nobody 
on whom she cares to smile or frown can possibly he commonplace* 

The treatment that Mme. de Staol herself receives fVom her 
biographer has been indicated already. It ia unbounded and un¬ 
mitigated praise from boginning to end—praise of her fiice, her 
hear^ her head; of her Mauty, her sensibility, her enthusiasm, 
her intelligence, her knowledge, her conversation; of her prin¬ 
ciples, of her practice, of her personal charm, and of her literary 
style. Dr. Stevens excels in picking out apt quotations from 
earlier biographers and critics; and tlie passage from the preface 
in which he collects some of these testimonies is an excellent 
index to his own views of his heroine's perfections:— 

She lias been known abroad eliiefiy os the author of a eonple of 
" fictions,” or by French party criticiamB and anecdotal disparagements; 
but critical students of her works and her times know that sne was a pro¬ 
found ethical thinker; n political loader whose persistent lilieral toaohings 
have again ascendency in her country; a *' Queen of Society " ; an orame 
of the lirst minds of her ago; the loader, as Lacretello records, of the 
spiritunlislic reaction against the rnatcrlallstio philosophy of the Kevulu- 
tiou ; one of the principal promnters, as Lcnninier asserts, of the literature 
and crili(;iBiii of tlie Koinnnlic school, in France, as contrasted witli its <dd 
rigorous Ciussicimi; the first, as Goethe aflirins, efToctively to break open 
the way foe the outs])rcad of German litcraturo over Western Europe; the 
most genuine heroine of the Revolution; the most steadfast opponent of the 
despotism of Bona^nirtc—** the last of the Romans,” as Lamartine says, 
” under tbisCiosnr, who dared not to destroy her, and could not abase her”: 
the greatest woman of her iimes, ns Macaulay asserted ; the greatest 
woman in literature, as Ityruu said ; the greatest woman }et produced by 
Europe, OH (folifie believed—a superb intellect, and a woman of loving and 
most lovable soul. 

On this tack Dr. Stevens proceeds throughout. Where he can 
quote a passage of panegyric, he quotes it; where he cannot, he 
makes cue for the occasion. For n picture of Mile. Necker's youth 
wo are given the well-known rhapsody of De Guibert, in which, 
according to the worn-out fancy of tbose days, sho is introduced 
in a travesty of Greek costume os the “ prieHtoss of Apollo.” 
“ * flee her! see her I ’ all exclaim when she appears; and they hold 
their breath to hear her.” “ In hearing her one would be dis¬ 
posed to say that many persons, many experiences, were mingled in 
her ono soul,” &c. A few years later we have Bonstettep'e 
testimony that there is more intellect displayed at Coppet in a 
day thau in many whole countries in an entire year.” Then comes 
Frederica J3run, the Dane, with her evidence; “I have never 
seen anywhere a heart so superabundant in sentiment, a soul of 
fire, like hers.” She travels in the South, and we are told that 
** genius never looked through clearer eyes on the marvels of Italy 
than in the person of Mme. de Stael.” It is the same with her 
domestic relations, with her pcilitical conduct, with her attitude 
towards Napoleon, with her elfoct in England and Qerinanv. Occa¬ 
sionally Dr. Stevens quotes judgments that dwell on Madame's 
foibles, such as those of Miss Burney and the well-known sayings 
of Byron; and very rarely lie can bo gut to admit that there u 
something in them. Byron refers to the death of the yopng De 
Stael in a duel, and adds, with more truth than kindness, “Oorione 
is, of course, what all mothers must b^; but will, I venture to 
prophesy, do what few mothers could—^write an essay upon it. 
She cannot exist without a grievance and somebody to see or read 
how much grief becomes her.” The biographer confesses that 
** there is some truth in this judgment”; find| indeed; it is borne 
out % all the facts of the case. Sympathy with her woes, pndse 
for her genius, this is what she was always craving for; and do 
biography that does not bring out this fact can present a true ioit- 
pression of her. Iler conduct in her exile is the standing witness 
of the one craving, the craving for an audience see how much 
grief becomes her ”; and of the other there is evidence in the 
opinions of all the r^y groat men that she came in contact with, 
and in a hundred stCNrieB not quoted Dr. Stevens. One of these 
has always struck us os very characteristic. When Mme. de StsS) 
visited Berlin she met the fiimous Bahel (afkerwsxds Mme. Yam- 
bagen von Ense). talked with her for two houxs, abd went away 
defigbted. She was eloquent on llahera genius and ebann; alro 
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WM molt nngmdgUig in ber praise. •• But,” she said to her boat, 
to whom abe ires oat her impreasions, **yoa will tell me 
^hatsbetU|toormer” It was these things that made her a 
tenrov to aHv peoploi that did her grave social harm, and that, as 
a natural xesiu^ gave her grounds for many a cherished grievance. 
Dr. Stevens is i^ost blind to this aide of his heroine, and ‘ his 
book is consequently of little value as a critical judgment of her 
vharacter. ■ 

Mme. de StaSl had a great effect in her day, and her reputation 
throughout Eurone wag immense. In revenge, she has been un- 
vluly disparaged by this and the last generation, and it is only 
\ ight that the attempt should be made to set her iu her proper place 
it^aSn. l^m what we have said, it is plain that Dr. Stevens has 
not made the attempt in the right way, and that his book, which 
fnigbt have persuaded people' to regard her as a good-hearted 
v>^man of g^us, who, in spite of g^t weaknesses of choKtcier, 
did real services to the cause of literature, will not persuade them 
(o regard her as a being endowed with superhuman virtues and 
xuptirnaman powers, and sudering with angelic patience intolerable 
wrongs. With a real love for the highest ideals, she had a 
wonderfully quick and active intdligence, an extraordinary gift of 
Hpeecb (** an altogether unprecedented glibness of tongue,** Schiller 
c.illed it), and a power of clear statement that marked her out 
uraong all the writers of the time. In spite of her abominable 
H>^U-coiuciou8neBB, she was so far sympatbotic as to be able to 
inllucoce both men and women and to surround heraelf with 
HdiiCtion-Hi gilt which has boen often known to co-exist with a 
great deal of vanity. She had no ori^nality of ideas, but sho was 
’(Itiick in divining what ideas were fruitful and moving; and it 
IS cortain that the praise so often bestowed on her VAllemagne — 
praise bestowed by Qoethe and Kichter, and repeated by Uainle- 
J leu VO and by Carlyle—is well deserved. She made Germany known 
tu Franco, as Coleridge about the same date woa making it known 
to England. Mme. de Staers power of ^preciating German 
idealif>m was of quite another order from Cfoleridge's; but her 
isflect was wider, if Jess deep, than Lis, and nothing cuu rob her of 
tlie distinction of having helped to sot in motion the llomantic 
tide which rose to its height a few years after her death. With 
.‘ill her undignified self-tormenting under Napoleon's persecution, 
cannot m said to be wholly self-centred. Sho was os sonti- 
inoitnl as if she had boen a daughter, not of Necker, but of llousseau; 
hbu loved admiration and sympathy, and flung herself at forty-five 
into the arms of her yuutJiful second huslmud, llocca, ns if sho 
bad been twenty. But, though the social instincts were unduly 
(strong in her, and though she almost pined herself to death when 
lorbidden to gratify them, her delight in the things of tho 
mind was genuine. It was because she felt herself crippled, 
disabled, unable to use her great gifts for tbo furthering 
of her own or others* intelligence, that sho sufl'ered so keenly 
irom her exile. ** Jler dominant characteristic,'* says Sainte-Beuve, 
** the point in which all tlie contmsts of her nature meet, the 
sw ift and penetrating spirit that pervaded and sustained that mar- 
\oiluus ^emblage, was certnimy the spirit of convnraation —of 
Midden, improvised speech, springing iu its divine fre9hne.ss from 
the perpetual fountain of her soul j there, in very truth, lay wbiit 
he colls life, that magic word which she so often employed and 
which must be so often employed in reference to herself by all who 
H]ieak of her." In the presence of this enthusiasm for life, for iu- 
tuilectual movement, bow insignificant, after nil, do her weaknesses 
appear! Her books are a pent fact iu the history of France and 
•:if Europe; and she herself, with all her faults, was n greater fact. 
Modern literature oives her more than it is prepared to own. 


SHADOWS IN TIIK SUNLIGHT.* 

W E presume that Shadoua in the Simliyht is written by a 
woman, although, ns is often the cnsi‘,HO far as the name on 
the title-page guides us, the book might be written by man, maid, 
or matron. But the internal evidence points to feminino author¬ 
ship ; the sorrowful disappointment of a childless motbi^r is de¬ 
picted with an intelligent sympathy of which few men would be 
capable; while there are certain trivial mistakes in reforenco to 
business matters into which a woman would bo likely to fall. Tho 
book shows some want of knowledge of the world; and, ns we are 
inclined to add, some want of knowledge of human nature, 
although that, in a measure, may bo matter of opinion. Tbo 
heroine, uikmi whom the author has concentrated her attention, is a 
clever and spirited study, but, to our mind, a phenomenon, and an 
impossible one. We may gr^t, though we hesitate to make the 
admisuon, that the best and most candid of women may be guilty 
of a strange piece of deceit under sudden and violent temptation. 
But we cannot admit that that hasty act of madness would as 
sudden^ and absolutely change a frank and warm-hearted wife 
into a domestic hypocrite, who has tu keep from a confiding hus¬ 
band the secret of a cold-blooded deed of cruelty. Though a first 
guilty step had precipitated her into an ugly dilemma, we believe 
she must have been impelled irresistibly, alike by her character 
and conscience, to the alternative of making atonement by full con¬ 
fession. ^ At the same time we admit tmit, by straimng moral 
piobahilities to suit the purposes of the plot, the auuor has 
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conceived an ingenious stoty, in which the axcHament is ioitaiiied 
throughout. 

Certainly we should never have foretold, Kata Bryanton a ooima 
of conduct from what we learn of her on flnt acqnaintanee. • Sba 
is a lively Iririi girl, with almost a saperabtindaiiM of haalih and 
an overflow of good spirits, that, altogether ngardlcse of the con¬ 
sequences, hurries her into innocent Aourdenei. She » oonndeii^ 
besides, iu the power of her piquant beauty, and feela that it 
authorises her to take extraordinary liberties. She is impulsive 
frank, and outspoken to a fault; and when we first meet her, 
driving with an elder sister, she does not hesitate, half laughingly, 
to own that ahe has fallen in love at first sight with the new dis- 
pensary doctor. For once the course of true love seems to run 
smooth. For the favourable impression proves to be mutual, and 
Kitty promptly marries Dr. French, with the full approval of her 
parents. The couple might have lived happily ever afterwards, 
and the novel might have ended ere it had well begun. But, 
unhappily for Kitty, she has innocently, though not unconsciously, 
made a malignant domestic enemy. Why Hose Dogherty, who 
bos been half a confidential servant, half a humble friend, in the 
family of the Bryantons, ehould have detested the second daughter 
BO heartily we hardly know. At all events, there is no doubt of 
the fact; and the young wife, moat unfortunately, has to do with 
one of the most implacable, treacherous, and vindictive natures that 
wo have met with in an extensive experience) of novels. Somewhat 
weakly, Kitty hna consented to have Hose forced upon her by her 
mother AS confidential servant. Forthwith Hose lays herself out to 
sow dissensions between her now master and niistmss. A vicious 
jealousy inspires her natural turn for intrigue and mischiof-maki^, 
for she takes it into her head to fall in love with her master. To 
do him juBtibe, Dr. French has no suspicion of Huso's feelmgs. 
But he iearns to appreciate the treasure bis mother-in-law has 
spared to tlicir hoiiBehold,and finds Rose a most invaluable woman 
and the most capable of assistants in the dispensary and surgery. 
Roso, under tho mask of her stealthily unobjectionable monners, 
abuses the influence she has insensibly gained, and stings the in‘- 
jured wile by perpetually making unassuming displays of it. Yet, 
as Dr. French really loves his wife as sincerely os ever, no great 
barm might have been done before they had come to an explana¬ 
tion had it not been fur that inexplicable impulse of Kitty’s which 
committed her to a cruel cooirse of deceit, and placed her in Rose 
Dogherty’s power. Tho original cause of the deed which wrecked 
her life and happiness was an act of kindly charity. The 
Frenches had undertaken the charge of an orphan child, brought 
to them under highly romantic circumstances. The little boy has 
entwined himself round the hearts of both, and so for they have 
been richly rewarded. But her husband’s Ibndness for it disturbs 
Kitty. It seems to show that sho might have assured his love 
could she only have given him a child of her own. The watchful 
Rose ncglcclH no epportunity of stimulating this morbid feeling, 
while Kilty begins to think that even this little stranger is a tie 
between her and her husband, and looks forward with nervous 
upprehension to the time when it may possibly be re¬ 
claimed. The dreaded day comes on her unexpectedly. V^hen 
out for a solitary walk, she meets the father, and learns in 
the purpose of his visit that her worst fears are to be realized. 
Then she is be.set by the terrible temptation to which she so 
strangely succumbs. Accident so far has saved her unexpect¬ 
edly, in arranging for her intercepting him, before he has had 
tho opportunity of communicating with her husband. A wild idea 
flashes through her brain, and it is quickly moulded into definite 
shape. Accident serves her still further. Her embarrassment 
and distraction strike the visitor. Not unnaturally he never attri¬ 
butes them to the actual cause, but believes that this motherly 
and warm-hearted young wife is hesitating to break the intelligence 
of a fresh bereavement to him. She lets him go on deceiving him¬ 
self, slowly mustering resolution and cunning enough to assist the 
process when necessary. She becomes not only deceitfully cruel, 
Dut positively iDfamoms on the spur of tho moment. She leads 
the sorrowing widower to the grave of his young wife, and there 
she daslies the lubt drops in the cup of comfort from his 1^, by 
telling him that his baby has beim laid besido its mother. The lie 
appears to be as stupid as it is heartless. Jt is most improbable 
th.at the father who has coino a long journey on such an 
errand could bo sent away without expressing his gratitude to the 
worthy doctor who had consented to accept the care of the child. 
But Kitty, who hitherto had been honesty itself, shows hersell 
quite equal to the occasion. She docs tho best for herself in des¬ 
perate circumstances whore immediate detection is almost inevitable. 
Sho launches herself recklesi^ into the regions of romance and 
forges the most monstrous accusations against the aflectionate 
husband who bad adored her. She tolls her companion that her 
husband is jealous of hor; she more than insinuates that Dr. 
French is a brutal tyrant, of whom she goes in hourly terror of her 
life. She appeals to Mr. Felton’s gratitude and his chivalry to 
avoid a meeting which might have tho most painful conseauenoes for 
the sorrow-stricken bonefactresB of his lost child; and ne is won 
to consent by her obvious confusion, at once so very natural and 
engaging. **Well, 1 go forth into the world again, a lonely 
man," is liis touching farewell as be turns away from hia 
wife’s grave. And Kate French lets him go in that belief, 
although naturally she feels sumo relenting. So violent a straiu 
on our credulity is doubly an artistic mistake. Hitherto, as 
the author intended, our sympathies have gone with Kale. 
Now, of course, they are eliectually diverted; and when Rose 
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3)Qglterty mUrepreBentB the meeting in the churchyard, makiiig 
^ calomoiatea huahand jeelciu uu^ood earseat; when the an^ 
poied diaoovery indirectly kiUa mnoh, and when he diec 
addreeeiog delirious reproaches to his wife, although the wretched 
woman endures excruciating torments, we are ready with 
Terdict—eenre her right. 

We lose sight of the widowed Mrs. French, and a period of 
some dve-and-twonty years may be supposed to elapse, when we 
meet an agreeable widow in easy circumstances, trarf^ing abroad 
under the name of Mrs. Ghetwode. We cannot help suspecting 
from the first that it is our old Irish acquaintance; the suspicion 
is rather confirmed by her having a grown-up son in her company j 
and 8U6|noion changes to absolute certainty when Mrs. Ghetwode is 
brought in contact with an elderly Bessie Morris, who reminds us 
unmistakably of Rose Doghorty. Nor docs the author mean to 
make any neat mystery on the subject; we are intended to 
know who Mn. Ghetwode is ; and as “ Bessie ” has recognized 
her former victim, wo are sure that the incognita cannot 
be long preserved. Indeed, the old persecution is immedi¬ 
ately renewed, and Mrs, Ghot.wode lives in hourly expectation of 
the disclosure of her very uncomfortable antecedents. She has 
as much reason as ever to shrink from disclosures, for having once 
given herself over to deceit, ahe seems to have cultivated a decided 
taste for it. Selfishness also would seem to havo grown upon 
lier. No doubt sho has done her duty as a mother by this 
** William Ghetwode,'' who repays her maternol cares with tho 
most afiectionate devotion. But all tho time, os she knows full 
well, she has been interposing l>etween him and a noble fortune. 

William Ghetwode" has no claim on anybody but W, and that 
clsim she is ready to honour to tho extent of her means. But 

Charles Felton," os the young man really is, is heir to his grand¬ 
father's ample estates and a family baronetcy to boot. Things are 
further complicatod by a possiouuLo attachment the young man 
oouceivoB for Aileen Power, a very fascinating Irish girl; and 
subsequently by the loss of Mm. Chetwodo’s money, which has 
been “ deposited ” in the Bonus Bank, which breaks. We may 
observe that the comploteuessof the pecuniaiy catastrophe would 
have seemed more plausible had the lady been represented as a 
shareholder in place of a depositor. Had Iloao Bogherty never 
tornod up again, it would havo been all the worse for 8ir 
Oharlea Felton," though hotter for tho next heir to the 
estates. But Rose, who has only grown more relontiess with 
time, who has private designs of her own, in which she de- 
aires Mr. Ghetwode'a co-operation, turns tho screw with re¬ 
morseless energy. And Mrs. Ghetwode, tortured into sheer des¬ 
peration, anticipates the impending disclosures by a full, though 
very tardy, confession. It will to seen that tho plot of the 
story is exciting enough; it is lightened by a variety of incidents 
more or less injjpenioualy devised, and it begins, as it ends, with 
a lively love atlair, Mrs. Ghetwode figuring in the former aud her 
son by adoption in the latter. But we dispute the right of an 
author to base thrilling seusationB on moral phenomena which are 
inoiedible or impossiblo; and in his own interests an author 
should never abuse the privilege of dealing arbitrarily with con¬ 
duct and its motives. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 

M ADRIEN DELAIIANTl^'S two volumes (i) are capital 
• specimens of a kind of work which might with advantage 
'to much commoner than it is. The author, who btdongs to"a 
family which for full two centuries has supplied officials to the 
Civil Service of Franco, discovered some time ago, at the death of 
one of his relations, a mass of diapers which, though they had 
suffered severely from time and neglect, and still more severely 
from the contributions which the village grocer had been allowed 
to levy on them, still seemed promising. He had them sorted, 
and studied them, with this hook as a result. A great many family 
j^rtraits, photographically reproduced, and some %miBcellaneous 
uhistrations, decorate the volumes, tho letterpress of which is very 
Ikirly full both of amusement and instruction. As an instance of 
the former may to mentioned the ideally eighteenth-century com- 
duct of one of the ladies introduced, who never quarrelled with 
her lover except on one ground—that, seeing her os be did every 
•day, he thought himself entitled sometimes to leave unanswered 
the voluminous epistles which, notwithstanding their constant in¬ 
tercourse, she regularly addressed to him. ** Tender sentiments," 
she said, ** could be expressed so '^much more suitably by letter 
than to word of mouth,” a craze to which posterity owes some 
very admirable, and much very worthless, literature. As regards 
historical instruction, the light which the author throws on the 
muoh-abasod system of farming tho lovenue deserves especial 
mention. UitefamiU^ dejvnance is hardly a book to to read 
Muetidly, except with judicious skipping. But tho judicious 
skipper will find his account in it, and any ivgular student of the 
Ffcnch eighteenth century will find attentive perusal still bettor 
ffipaid. 

Louise de la Vfdli5re is perhaps one of those persons about 
whom everybody thinks’that he knows ovoiything. ft is, however, 
often in these very cases that there is least of really accurate Imow- 
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ledge. M. LairistookBt) is of the eatofiil and bat 

not spsdally brilliant, kind which the teaehiog of ^ dee 
Oharteeand the altered state of Hteraiy stmidarda inFWee bos made 
common. Such a book written even fifty, much tuons a hundred^ 
years am, would have been totter protoMy as a work of art; but 
It would almost certainly have been inferior oi a booh of referenoe. 
M. Lair's citations of his authorities are incessant; and, indeed, the 
book may be said to to, more than anything else, a patient and 
ingenious mosaic of passages from oontomforiuy bo^ and doeu- 
meuta more or less obscure. That M. Lair has written thus be¬ 
cause it was his plan to do so, and not from any inabiUty to write 
otherwise, is safticiently evident. Bis book is a valuable one. It 
contains, in an appendix, the letters of the Duchess to the Mar¬ 
quis de Bellefouds, written after her ** conversion," and good 
copies of the two well-known portraits, the one in all the glory 
ringlets, nocldaces, and gorgeous raiment, the other in Oarmriite 
garb—portraits of which, it must to confessod, the latter is 1^ for 
the most attractive. 

M. Emile Raunid has given (3), in the " Biblioth^ue Obaxpen- 
tier," a carefully collated edition of the well-known aoueenfra of 
Mme. de Oaylus. The creatress of the part of Esther, the ** last 
flower of tho age of Iiouis XIV.," deserved to have her text care¬ 
fully looked to, imd M, Raunid claims (it would seem with jnstioe) 
that his version is the first accurate and the first really comj^te 
one. 

Tho third, and last, volume of Golonel lung's histoiy of Napo¬ 
leon Bonaparte's youth (4) completes the work; but also disfigures 
it. Gertuq rocont events seem to have inspired the author, not 
merely with the unhappy idea of writing a violent preface of a 


levant and brutal comment on the death of Napoleon at St. Helena 
and on the subsequent fortunes of the members of his family. The 
present Keuublicau party in France has given many proofr of 
rancour and of bad taste, but few more striking than this. As 
Golonel lung's book is a really useful contribution to histoty, we 
con only hope that he himself, in a moment of resipiacence, or 
some one else for him, will lop off these offeneive excrescences. 
It is, however, unfortunately true that the actual historical work 
[ of this^ volume is less well done than that of its predecessors, the 
Egyptian expedition, for instance, being treated with astoni^ing 
incompleteness. 

The republication of M. Louis Blanc's J)tx nits de rhietoire 
d'Anffleterre hos^ been completed by the issue of the tenth 
volume (5), dealing with the year 1870 until the fall of the 
Empire. The volume is padded with a long disquisition on the 
Eogiisb land question, the tone of which may to easUy divined, 
though it is only just to say that M. Louis Blanc, with his usual 
fraodom from conscious unfairness, admits the drawbacks of the 
opposite system of peasant proprietorship and compulsory 
division. 

Tho second volume (6^ of M. Gnmbetta's speeches, edited by 
tho faithful M. Joseph Riiinach, extends from February 19,1871, 
to July 24, 1872. That M. Gambeltu is not one of those orators 
whoso spouches read Uko fioished literature, nor even one of those 
whose command of their hearars is reproducible in reports, is 
notorious. The editoriid work, howi;vei’, in tho way of summaries 
of tho situation, mlr^Uets of abstract, &c., is exceedingly well 
done. 

All readers of the Iteme des Deux Monden who talce an interest 
in Russia must have looked forward to the publication of M. 
Anatolo Loroy-Boaulieu's work on the Oznrish Empire (7). The 
book is not by any moans a mere lepubUcation of review articles, 
these latter having (as, no doubt, in strictness they should always 
do^ Served merely as rough drafts of the treatment of particular 
pomts. The hook is to be on a sufficiently great scale, tbe present 
bulky and closelv printed volume being the lirst of three and per¬ 
haps of four. M. Leroy Beaulieu, it is needless to say, speaks 
with a great deal of authority. Ha has worked at the subject for 
ten years, no small portion of which ho has spent on the spot. 
Ilis competence is admitted on all sides—from M. Dragomanof, 
the chief literary representative of Nihilism, to the pillars of 
political orthodoxy in Russia. His work therefore deserves a 
fuller examination than can to given to it in this particular place. 
’We shall only observe that on a first reading it appears a little 
open to tbe charge of aridity. It is not relieved with notes, 
citations, aud illustrations, in the style of histories from Gibbon's 
days downwards, nor has it • the vivid literary polish of history 
d la 'Voltaire or d la Riilhidre. 

M. Legouvd, ever busy in his old age about mattexi which 
coDCoin the family man, has dealt (8) with the question desfimmee 
in a little pamphlet. He is on emancipator mats non touf, as the 
Sybil of ranzoust might have said. He would introduce the 
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Enriidt ]«NF of bnacfai of promiM of mimUigo, in onaatof aednetion, 
•od wottid nrotoct mwried women's anmtngB. He speeks of MUe. 
Hulmstteeifabdero^nlugUjoompHffleotnnri&oiiner. It is to be 
iBondf iMwevOTi tbnt Mile. Auclem will think the veteran 
Aeadesueiaa a sad baofcaUder when she finds that, acknowledguff 
the logioal right of'women to vote and sit, he denies their prootieid 
right, and rmeis them to hospitals and tnurMUx de bienfai$ance os 
thrir proper sphere. 

M. Molinari's excellent letters on Irelnad in the DShatB are 
alreadv fkmifiiff to most people who have interested themselves in 
the Irmh question, bat their republioation in book-form (9) adds 
an important item to the catalogue of the literature of the subject. 
It is nesdlest to sajr that M. Molinori, the most practical, un- 
mjudieed, and well informed of judges, is what Mr. Gladstone 

TWxnild call a Satum-and-Jupiter man—that is to say, he holds 
that even Mr. Gladstone cannot make water run uphill. The 
papers which are added on Canada and Jersey are altogether 
el^hter, but are pleasant enough reading. 

There are many alarmists in France, but M. Ibioul Frary (10) 
is certainly the most serious and sensible of them. His spectre, of 
course, wears a picholhaube, but he talks about it in tho most 
lorical and connected manner; manifests a perfect acquaintance 
with history, past and present} speaks of other nations, even of tho 
Germans themselves, without tho least heat or rancour; and if ho 
be, as optimists in his own country and others will say, a madman, 
b the most methodical madman we have ever met. Ilis argument 
b mrinly this. Franco b constantly increasing in riches and not 
inoreasing in numbers or strength} her neighbour is constantly 
increasiiig in numbers and strength, and withal becoming poorer. 
Given these premisses, what is the conclusion P More marriages 
and general habituation to carrying and using arms is tho remedy 
fiuggested, and M. Frary does not disguise bis belief that the wars 
of me future are likely to be far more disastrous than those of the 
past, precisely for the reason which makes enthusiastic Liberals 
MUeve that war will soon cease. Wars have been dynastic, 
eays M. Frsiy} they are now popular. It is diniciili in a short 
space to do justice to an argument which is siugulnrly well 
marshMled and remarkably accurate in its details. But Frenchmen 
are not the only persons who may read M. Frary with profit. 

M. Emile Montijgut occupies a position by himself iu Fi'ench 
critical literature. Since the death of the great masters of that 
art—Smnte-Beuvu, Gautier, and Mdrim^o—ho shores tho primacy 
with MM. Henan, tscherer, and St.-Victor, falling short, it may be, 
of each in something, but excelling the first iu maeculino ilrinness, 
tho second in catholic sjmpathv and acuteness of insight, tho 
third in simplicity of style. In this volume (i 1) tho greater part 
of the work rather deal's with art than witli literature, and M. 

» Montdgut emits some very doubtful opinions, ns, for iiistnuce, in 
bis preferenco of Lord over Flaxmau. But there is a short paper 
on iWcaccio, which is a critical gem. The analysis of the cha¬ 
racter of Alaciel, and of its bearing on Italian character genernll,v, 
b a wonderful piece of appreciation. An essay on Ta^so seems to 
us distinctly inferior, and some papers on Banie are really papers 
on Danto’s illustrutors. 

In £a m/rtMon (Tun artist a (12) M. de Onneourt has had tbo not 
infelicitous idea of giving a kind of caialoyne rai&onnv of tho con¬ 
tents of bb house, which ho justly describes ns ** a nost, than 
which there is none in Paris fuller of things of the eighteenth 
century.” Two volumes aro occupied by this. We shall not say 
that there are not certain ionffueurSf but the book is a curious and a 
not inexcusable one. W'i^out impertinence, however, we may 
perhaps be permitted to say that it has mudo us more than onen 
ponder what a clover man the late M. Jules de Goncourtmust 
nave ^en. 

S^dendeurB et miaireB de la cour de Home (73) is not inaptly 
chuactorbed by its catchpenny title, li is, however, fair to say 
that there b rather more solidity in it than might be expected. 
The author seems to have a real acquaintance with liis subject, 
which hb desire to minister to the anti'Clericul prejudice of the 
^y has not altogether obscured or tampered with. 

Of two volumes of travel, or something like it, which wc hnvo 
before us, one is a specimen of the almost worthless mixl are of 
geography and fiction to which Frenchmen are so strangely 
ad&ted; the other a well-written and not uniutoresting book ru- 
ooidinff a short lour in the Caucasus. Of course, it is possible 
that ]l£ Gabriel Ferry's experiences (14) may be fact, and that M. 
Koechlin-Schwartz's* (15) may he fiction, but that is not the ira- 
presaion produced by tho books. 

Three reprinta of considerable importance have to bo noticed 
ia the poetical way. Vart d^Stre gt'amli)en (i6) has been added to 


(9) VMonde; h Canada; Jereey. Tar G. de MoUnarl. Paria: Dentu. 
(xo) JLe pird national. Par ft. Frary. Paris: Didier. 

{n) Foite»etartietet deVJtalie. Par K. Montdgut. Paris: Hachette. 
(la) Zm maieon (dun artiete. Par E. dc Goacourt. a vols. Paris: 
Charpiwtier. 

(zO mieeree de la etmr de ibtne. Par A. Dubarn'. Parir: 

Di^’foas. 

(14) AnemtMTee dwB Franfaie au paye dee Caciquet. Par G. Furi^’. 
Paria: 1>rqrrotta. 

^^15^ Un temrietB au Caueaee, Par A. Koeohlin-Schvartx. Paris: I 

u L^art detre grnndpire. Par Y. Hugo. Paris: Lemerre. . 


M. Xiomerrek edition of Victor Hugo, M. Booq 4 e Fpuqui^ 
ha^venin the ** Petite BiUioth^uo Ohirpentior^'an wtioa O?) 
of Ohdnler which, without entering into thoiiibyrinthiue quaiMi 
between the editor, M. Gabriel de Ohdnier, and their iM^tive 
publbberB, we may pronounce to be vety handy, and Tor all 
practical purposes complete. Lastly, and perhaps imt impor^t 
of «dl, comes the first volume of a charming issue (in the anobnt 
series of M. Lomerro's ** Petite Bihlioth&que,” and thereforePosseased 
of every advantage of print and paper) of the entire theatre of 
Corneille (18). Hitherto the complete works of the greatest of 
French dramatists have only been accessible in very cumbrous or 
in very unattractive editions} and the evil habit of publishing a 
cAom' has contributed to make the loss popular plays, in which 
some of the very finest inspirations of the famous luim appear, all 
but unknown. The present volume contains Cfttoaara, and 

La vmae. hi. Pauly, the editor, has given a notice and brief but 
sufficient notes. He has, however, wisely determined not to 
oml^rk on an endless register of variants, considering the poet^a 
finally settled edition of 1682 as sufficient. MM. Erckmnnn- 
Ohatrian's suppressed drama Alsace! (19) does not altogether 
authorize the suppression, though the censors may perhaps have 
interpreted the precedent of Pl^yiiichus wisely. It does, how¬ 
ever, authorize tho remarks of a critic with whom we are veiy 
much surprised to find ourselves temporarily in accord. The 
tone and outline of the pieces are emphatically flabby, the beet 
version we can devise for M. Zola's epithet of ** molie.” 

The dreadful series of familiar conversations on political 
subjects with which the unfortunate youth of France are drenched 
by the ** Biblioth^que du jeuno Fraii^ais ” is diversified by a most 
pleasant and instructive Petite grnmmmre de In prononciaUon (20). 
The many anomalies of the subject are dealt with admirably by 
M. Foutis. 

Tho Mai-ch number of the Hmie des arts tUcortUifs {21) deserves 
notice for a paper on M. LechevalHur-Obevignard, with some 
excellent illustrations of that very capable master of decorative art 

The same subject, on a far larger scale, is dealt with in tho two 
beautiful volumes which make up MM. ]>avillier and Ouilmard's 
MaiiroB omcmamates (22). One of theai'. volumes consists entirely 
of plates, the number and variety of which must make the work a 
precious one for reference, is only to be regretted that the 
author (Baron Davillier is only responsible for an Introduction) 
should have introduced a few scattered English names without 
having explored English libraries or houses, and with evidently the 
faintest knowledge of the subject, even at second-hand. He might 
very w'cll have conlLiiod himself to tlie Continent; but, if the 
Ohruinel was to be crossed at all, it ought to have been crossed 
seriously. 

The ingenious and respectable critic wbo discovered in tbe late 
M. FlaubertHs principal novels an organized attempt to deface and 
caricature successively the idea of man, the idea of woman, and 
iho idea of God, would doubtloas have found in Bouvard et 
P^cufhet (23) au e.xteusiou of this terrible iconoclastic purpose to 
the entire domain of art and science. The critic, however, has 
joined tho author in the ranks of tho majority,end ho con scarcely 
have lelt au equally sensitive idealist behind. This unfinished 
work is a curious one. Bnu\ard and Peciichei are typical speci¬ 
mens of the cla«S which Balzac loved to portray, and to which he 
devoted a physioloyiey the class of the vmjdoye. They meet by 
accident, and swear eternal friendship, ^;>uon afterwards Bouvard 
inherits a fair lortune, and Feouciiot reveals unsuspected savings. 
They club their means, and seek the Frenchman’s elysium, 
a propriH 4 . Tho entire book (only the last few chapters 
of which wore loft unwritten) records their Odyssey of dis¬ 
illusion. At first they try agriciilLuro, as is natural, and, os 
is natural also, Jose a considerable portion of their means. 
Then they box the compass of the arts, tbe sciences, and 
the fads. They manufacture preserved foods, which promptly 
turn had; they study anatomy, with the result of having a 
domiciliary visit from tbe police; they collect curiosities and 
fossils; they elaborately explore literature. I'hen they have a 
religious fit; and religion tura.H to philanthropy. They adopt the 
son nud daughter of a convict only to find tliem turn out revolting 
specimens ui coarse vice. Tho hook is disfigured here and there 
by a certain crudity of incident and expression, which are not 
found in tho author’s earlier books, and which may be due either 
to the lack of final revision or to bad company in the shape of 
MM. Zola and de Guiicuurl, as weU as by the same undue obtrusion 
of tho author's medical studies, which increased the power, but 
impaired the attraction, of Madame Bovary and ikUammbo, But 
it has the old supreiuioiy of expressioo, the old humorous con¬ 
tempt of the contemptible side of things, and the old familiarity 
with human nature; and if it is an immoral book, all Uteraiy 
followers of EcclesiastoH will do well to look to their moral stale. 

On the other hand, paradoxical as it may seem, Madams de 

(17) Pmeive (TAndrd Chenier. Par L. Bueq de Fouqui6re8. Paris: 
Cliiiriicntior. 

(i») Thvdtrc dc P. Corneille. Par A. Pauly. Tuiue i. Paris: 
Leiiu-ire. 

ijicj) Ahaee! Par F.rckmium-Cbatriaii. Paris: Hotzel. 

(ao) Pehtr fframmaire de ta prononciatioH. Par P. G. Pomtis. Paris: 
Iletzel. 

(si) Bevuc dee arts deeoratife. Mars 1881. Paris: Quantio. 

(aa) Lee snaUrta orntmaniatea. Far D. Guiliiiard. a vols. Paris s 
Pluii. 

(aj) Bouvjrd et Pdcuehet, ^r G. Flaubert. Paris: Lemerre. 
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JSiHw (h) Meaai to m to have a dutinetlj immoral tendeiM^. 
Xno. Hmunr CMvItto Memo to ho leaniiig more and more to 
tlmt fide of her miMitar^ &f. FeulUet, which once proToked a critic, 
ihid BO prude of a ^tic either, to out, "M. Femllet, une honn^te 
femme n*a pee de me tentationa.” Madame de J)reux is the usual 
stoiy of an extremely superior woman with an unworthT huahand 
and a worthy lover, who is kept at arm's length with all the pro¬ 
priety in the world, but who is clearly represented as the nght 
man, while the other is the wrong. Noveliets of Mme. Henry 
GrOvilIe*e type seem to take a pleasure in treatin|; marriage as a 
kind of ** peculiar institution," very much resembling slavery; the 
virtuous woman, like the virtuous slave, does not run away, hut it 
is hinted that only the finest of feelings prevents her from 
doing so. I 

M. Ciaretie*8 book (25) was described almost simultaneously with j 
its appearance by a Porisian critic as an instance of ** le repnrt^e 
dans lo roman." Having just found ourselves in agreement with 
M. Zola and naturalism, it is perhaps a natural thing that we 
should rebound to M. Bruneti&ro and the NeoHslossics. At any 
rate, wo certainly agree with the particular utterance. Monsieur 
Adam et Madame Eve (26) is an imitation, not too unsuccessful, of 
M. Droz. Emi^e(27) is a sensational novel not destitute of 
power. In TomUe dvt nid (28) Mile. I'leuriot has given 
some sketches of Breton life which deserve a good deal of 
praise. But a novelist of any other than the first rank should 
not refer her readers to previous works of her own. Fascale 
JVaurtaA(29) is a somowliat corrupt following of Balzac, and 
CThe belle jow'fide (30) is one of the not unfrecmont and not insigni¬ 
ficant attempts to follow in the steps of M. Flaubert with the 
staft' of M. Zola. A real master in the particular style would 
have made a nouwUe of fifty pages of the subject which M. 
Odard has treated in a novel of three hundred and nfty. Some of 
fhcMd three hundred and fifty had much better not have been 
written At all, and the rest would liave gained by reduction on the 
scale just suggested. M. Aiiatole Franco is a person acquainted 
with literatui*e, and his book (31) is pleasantly penetrated with 
evidences of the fact. As for Xc fwre de Martial (32), M. Albert 
Delpit may perhaps have been little carried off his feet by the 
success of Jjif jUs de Cornlie and Le mat'iuffe d* Odette ; but his new 
book fairly sustains bis reputation. 

(24) Madamt de Dreux. Par Henry Gr( 5 vil]c. J'aris: Plon. 

Lfs atnours dun Intenu, Par Julos Clarctic. Paris: Dentu. 

(a6) JlfoniieNr Adam et Madame Eve. Pur Ange-Hinignc. Paris: 

riun. 

(27) MenUe. Par Andrtf Gdrard. Paris: Plon. 

(28) Tomlde du nid. Par Zvnatdc FIcuriot. Paris: Ilachcttc. 

(29) Paseale Nauriuh. Pnr G. Pradcl. I'nris: Plon. 

(30) Une belle jountee. Par II. CdarU. Paris: Chnrpeiiticr. 

(31) Le crime de Sylvestre Bonnard. Par A. France. Paris: Caiman 11- 

(3a) Le pire de Martial. Par A. Dvlpit. Paris : OllenduriT. 
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LORD SAUSBUBY’S ELECTION. 

fanoiions of a leader of Opposition in either House 
-L of Parliament fdmish a curioas illnstration of the 
growth of inatitntiona witbont legal or official sanction. 
The repnosentatire of a ^at party, thongh he has neither 
rank nor salary, is next in importance to a Minister. The 
Conseryative leader of the Honse of Lords exorcises a still 
more anomalons po\fer, inasmuch as he commands and 
directs a permanent majority. It is desirable, though not 
indispensable, that he shonld be an efiectire debater; and 
it is neoe8Bai;jr that he should possoss the qualities of a stato8> 
man. In polities, as in other departments of human activity, 
it is convenient that deliberate cbpico should coincide 
with natural selection. With the possible exception of 
Lord CAiiiirs, Lord Salisbuut has, in the House of Lords 
and in his own party, no competitor in ability or energy, 
and few who have equal experience in public afiairs. lie 
represents the feelings and instincts of the Conservative 
Aristocracy inoro fully than the eminent lawyer who for a 
short time acted as leader in the House of Lords. If bis 
formal nomination had been adjonruod, Lord Salisbuuy 
' ^ould probably have soon asserted his claim to the posi¬ 
tion which ho will now occupy by general consent. A 
letter written many years ago by Lord Bbaconsfigld on 
the mode of designating a Parliamentary leader has been 
opportnnely published. His own ascendency, which was 
afterwards omoially and universally recognized, was neither 
caused nor at any time sanctioned by the formal choice of 
his followers. He truly says that Lord Stanley, after¬ 
wards Lord Derby, had nothing to do with his appoint¬ 
ment. He might have added, that for some time the 
leader of the party in the Honse of Lords made strenuous 
efforts to repress the ambition of an unwelcome colleague. 
At a Conservative meeting in Liverpool, when Mr. Disraeli 
had already proved himself the inevitable successor of Lord 
George BbntinoE, Lord Derby affected to hesitate as to 
the name which he should associate with the toast of the 
Honse of Commons, and ultimately selected Mr. Disraeli 
to return thanks as one of sovoral candidates. It was by 
fighting in the front rank, and eventually in advance, that 
the loader who was destined to retain the post longer than 
any predecessor first established his title. 

The relation between the respective leaders of the 
•two Houses varies with oircnmstancos from perfect equality 
to the subordination of a secondary colleague. The 
direction of the policy of the party in' the House of 
Commons is the more important function, except in the 
limited number of cases in which the second House revorses 
the deoision of the first. Lord Salisbury will exercise a 
paramount influence in the choice which must from time 
to time be made between acquiescence in distasteful 
measures and resistance which oaunot be often repeated 
or indefinitely prolonged. The every-day conduct of 
Parliamentary business will be regulated by Sir Stafford 
Nobtbootb, not in virtue of any claim of superiority, but 
iMoause he sits in the more powerful Assembly. The Duke 
of BiGHHONi) must have intended to record the general 
understanding among the Conservative peers when he 
stated that the appointment of Lord SaUsburt would hot 
oonsUtute him leMer of the party. The absolute or rela¬ 
tive inflnenoe which ho may acquire will depend on oansoe 
whUfii are independent of any formal iseleotion. Only two 
of three years ago the facility of conducting an Opposition 
two leaders of eqnal rank was iUnstrated by the ooi 


oo-oporation of Lord Gbanville and Lord Hartingtok. If 
they at any time differed in opinion, they were too prudent 
to ^mit the outer world to their oonfideuce; and there is 
every reason to believe that they acted together in perfect 
harmony. Their comparative rank in the party was so 
difficult to define that, when the Opposition sncceeded to 
office. Lord Braconsfield, in advising the Queen as to his 
successor, apparently regarded Lord Hartinoton as the 
recognized leader; and Lord Hartington suggested a 
reference to Lord Granville. As soon os the reid and in¬ 
evitable chief of the party repudiated his own solf-deuying 
ordinance, no hesitation was folt in recognizing his para¬ 
mount claim. There is no reason why Lord Salisbury and 
Sir Stafford Nokthcote shonld not concert their policy 
where a distinct nude^standing is necessaiy, and in their 
independent action recognize toe same general principles. 
Forty years ago the conduct of Opposition in the two 
Houses was managed under much greater difficnltios. Lord 
Lyndhurst, who disliked Peel, and sometimes formed 
schemes for supplanting him, on several occasions defeated 
Government mousnres in the House of Lords which the 
head of the party had allowed to pass the House of 
Commons ; yot the Opposition became every day more for¬ 
midable till the Government of Lord Melbourne was over¬ 
thrown. If Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcotb 
at any time differ, it is certain that neither will cond^ 
scend to intrigue against his colleague. 

Lord Salisbury has sometimes been accused ^f pugna¬ 
city ; but it would bo more accurate to say that he is dis¬ 
posed to fight in earnest. The principal risk connected 
with the gift of sarcasm and invective is that formidable 
weapons sometimes leave too deep a wound. In debate it 
is often, though not always, prudent to remember, in ac¬ 
cordance with the ancient precept, that an enemy . 
possibly hereafter become a friend. There is no reason fc 
doubt that Lord Salisbury will appreciate the responsibi¬ 
lity of speaking for a great party as well as for him- 
Bolf. Largo and accomplished intollects are not prone to 
mannerism or to running in uniform grooves. A mas¬ 
tery of language supplies the means of expressing strong 
arguments in a courteous and inoffensive form. Lord 
Salisbury’s literary cultivation has given him a fltylo« 
which, both in spcbch and writing, is at the same time 
copious and correct. The greatest orator of the present 
duy becomes confused and awkward as soon as be begins 
to write, though ho is an oxperionoed, and indeed a voln- 
minous, author. Lord Salisbury has no eqnal among col¬ 
leagues or opponents in the difficult art of composing 
State-papers. The Circular which he published on hS 
accession to the Foreign Office was, if credible report may 
be trusted, prodneod at a single sittiim; and its only 
defect was that it was too oonoiasivo. The same quality*' 
of vigour and clcarnoss may be discerned in Lord Sali». 
bury’ 8 speeches; but it is, perhaps, superfiaous to vindi 
cate ability which is not disputed erven fay adveree 
critics. 4 

Some of those who profess to have stndied Lord Salti^ 
bury’b character and opinions have, perhaps through a 
love of paradox, maintained that ho has a vein of Liberal¬ 
ism in his moral and intellectual constitution. The pre- . 
dilection, if it exists, has not been publicly dlioloeed; but 
it is probable that a powerful and^ origiaid uinil may not , 
confine itself to the commonplaeee and wtrof traditions 
of a party. With average politioians, thongh they may sttare 
his opinions, Lord SALi8|pRr, perhaps, fegls'tm Udptrfoqf' 
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oghtfnl men are liable to a kind of 
d ai^nmente which are used in 
clnsione. There is little in the 
I'O onooarage any democratic 
tendeSmil^^HI^ bo associated with a general dislike 
of oha^pSKHIRraiionary doctrines are ororjr day more 
openly proclaimed, and they are for the first time finding 
their way into legislation. Besistance may not eventnally 
snoeoedf but the task of attempting to preserve the insti- 
tniioxts of the oonntry may well excite a noble ambition. 
The object is ahsiircdly not to bo attained by systematio 
collision with enporior force. Tact and patience, and 
sympathy with anything which may be good in suggested 
changes, are as iudispcnsablo as conrage. Sir IIodfbt 
F££l, when be first became Prime Minister, caused some 
amusement by the solemn declaration that ho was ready 
ho reform proved abuses; but he afterwards exemplified 
his meaning, with the result of disarming his most restless 
adversaries. The conditions of Conservative opposition 
have since become far more nnfavonrablo; but, on the other 
hand, the modern leaders of the party have some advan¬ 
tages. The groat majority of the nppor and middle classes 
are already united with them in opinion, though not 
dways by avowed political connexion. They may also 
feel confident of the virtual sympathy of a large 
section of the Libcml community, and of somo of its chief 
represeniatives. A coalition may not bo imminoni, nor is 
it immediately desirable; but no obstacle ought to Imb un¬ 
necessarily placed iu the way of eventual ntiiou. All tho 
forces of order and jiistico may perhaps bo insufficient; 
hut they should bo organized and pxopnrod. 


TIIE MAHllIAGJ': AT VIENNA. 

T he marriage of tho Crown Prince of Ausiku to tho 
Princess S'lllruANiE of Belgium has been celebrated 
with brilliant success, iu fine weather, among an cuthnbiuHtic 
pcoplo, and with all tho pomp and dignity for which tho 
Austrian Court has long been celebrated. To the achieve¬ 
ment of such a success two things are needed. There 
must be tbe porsonn to excite or feel the appropriate sen¬ 
timents of loyalty, admiration, and delight, and there must 
bo a most distinct and careful arrangement boforebaud 
of everything that is to take place. Tho Imperial 
Family is liked throughout Austria and is adored lu 
Vienna. The bride was young and fair and was already 
an Austrian through her mother. Tho Cuown Puincu has 
not had many opportunities of making himself known, but he 
has behaved himself as well as a yonng man of twenty-throe 
can do when ho has in any way come before tho public. Tho 
grandson of the German Eupebou is his intimato friend, 
agd tho Pbinc'C of Wal^s oame to do honour to a marriage 
i^ioh unites a relation of his own to tho only Court which 
can rival that of England. Deputations from Hungary, 
from tho other provinces, and even from Bosnia, came to 
lay their tiibnte of good wishes at the feet of the heir of 
the throne. AU, or almost all, tho great historio families 
of Austria wore represented. As for tho populace of 
Vienna, it was wild with happiness, and took its holiday 
as no other populace can—endless illuminations, endless 
'^oheSldng, boer, sausagos, and vast crowds, without a 
policeman or a drunkard among them. Thin, every 
possible effort had been made to give high and low 
enough to do and enough to see, and yet secure that all 
should pass off without a hitch and without delay. 
On Saturday the bridegroom and bride attended a 
State ball in the Hofburg. On Sunday there was 
a great popular festival. On Monday was brought 
in state from Sohonbrunn to the Thoresianum, an edu¬ 
cational ratablishment from which all Imperial brides 
nnro the days of Mabu Thbbbsa have started to make 
their entry into Vienna. On Tuesday the marriage 
was performed by the Archbishop of Fbaqub. Every 
detail of every part of this protracted ceremonial had beou 
provided fpr. It is, indeed, obvious that every detail of 
great State oeremonials must be thought over and settled, 
of’fometbmg would go wrong. But in Austria thero is a 
UtiXffe than usual minutenesB of regulation, or, at any rate, 
a zaojpe than usual explicitness in announcing what was to 
be done. The programme of the ceremony filled many 
oolunma fif a Oiewspaper, and the Yiemlese were in- 
fi9n^ed da^ in advance precisely how the Royal couple 
vrould pomphit themselves, 'ghon they would stand 
up, when ^th^ would bow, ''and when they would 


kneel. If the people took mnoh trStdile ie 
the Oourt» the Ocmrt also took much tcoalfie te please 
the people. Boy^ly in these days is one^of the auwt ^ 
hardworking of aalliugs. What it has to do my not 
bd distasteAl, but it ui certainly laborious} and muumfC 
hardworking Royal personages few are to sotive as the 
father and the consin of tbe bride. The labours of the 
Ring of the Bblquns ire, to a eorIttiD cktStfl, sel^jnipo shd, 
for he is always going oit of his way to prodMe 
Bohene for human wtlflMw. But, at ai^ ratsi^h»oarfM . 
out his abiding idea that even the King of a smsU State 
xnnst exert himself if he is to be worthy of a crown. The^* 
Pbibgb or Walks has tho inoontestaole merit of alwafiLi 
being where he is wanted. No sooner is he back 
St. Petersburg than he is off to Vienna. In her ne^^ 
home tbe bride will find that hard work is a matter not so 
mneh of choice as of neoessity. An Emperor of Ans^a^ 
in modern days, has, no doubt, many pleMant relaxationB^ 
bnt he mnst work hard or his Empire wonld go to^ 
pieces. 

Tho Archduke Rudolf, Crown Prince of Austria, was* 
born in 1858, so that his short life dates back to the timo * 
when the civil commotions of the Empire had been termi- 
I nated by measures which certainly did not err on the side 
of leniency, and when tho military misfortunes of the 
Empire had not begun. When he was in his cradle, hia 
father was looking on tho frightfhl slaughter of Solferino; 
and when he was just out of the nursery, he hoard that 
all was lost at Sadowa. While he has b^n growing up 
tbe whole character of the Empire has been changed. 
Austria has boon pushed out of Italy by France, and out 
of Germany by Pmssia. Her face is sot eastwards by 
the force of circumstances, and by the will of Prince 
Bismabcx. She is reconciled to Hungary, and is a cou- 
Htitiitional country, not in namo, but in reality. What 
chiefly concerns the Crown Pbincu is that the result of all 
these changes has been to inorcaso very largely tho personal 
iuflnence of the Emperor of Ai;stbt\. To have been beaten 
in battle after battle, and to have had a Constitution 
forced on him, and to havo had to accept tho strangiJ 
system of a Dual Government at tho hands of subjects 
who openly threatened to lengno thomsolves with hii 
ciiomieH, seem onrlous metliods of strengthening tho 
pemer of an Emperor. But tho very ciroamstauces that 
shook the cohesion of Austria made some centre of 
cohesion indisponsablo; and in Austria no other centre 
of cohesion was loft except the Empeuou himself. The 
German, tho Magyar, tlio Slav, and the Pole, all see in 
tho Emperor something beycnid and above tho Empire to- 
which they bolotig. They all feel that they havo a friend 
whom it is possimo to reach; and to have inspired this 
feeling, to have fostered it, and to havo mado it stronger 
to-duy than it was ten or fivo years ago, is not only a 
groat triumph to tho Empebob, but is an indication of 
qualities which, within their range, are not only admirable^ 
but approach to greatness. And wiien his son comes to- 
inquire how this most unsuccossfnl of Emperors has also 
been in his way most successful, ho will find that 
there is one special point in tho Eupebor's character 
which has always called forth tho warmest recognition 
on the part of those who have known him best. He 
is true to the persons with whom ho works. The 
Empebob has often had to change his advisers; for he 
has had very different ciroumsiauces to deal with, ho ha^ 
had very different policies to carry out, and, in the course 
of a troubled life, he has had veiy much to leom. But 
while he works with a man he trasts him, listens to him, 
and encourages him. He does not sulk or suspect; he 
does not intrigue or countermine; and it is this that has 
won him the confidence and the respect he now enjoys. 

Tho Princess St^phanib was born in 1864 ; and, as her 
grandfather died towards the end of 1865, she can 
Boarcoiy recollect the great founder of the Belgian 
monarchy. The only very sad event of her father's 
reign, the widowhood and madness of her aunt, the un¬ 
fortunate Empress Oeablotte, ooourred when the Pbincbss 
was too young to understand what was happening. Her .. 
ohildhood has been spent in the nnrufilea peaaefulness ** 
of quiet Belgium. Her memorv can at the ntmost only ^ 
carry her rook to the sad days when there was aC 
great war just beyond the Bel^u border, and her great- ' 
great xmoles and oonsins of the House of Oblbabs onoe more ^ 
made themselves heard of in the world. Polite osn hdfi^ . ^ 
troubled her yonng mind little as yet, and It may^e 
moped that it will be long before they he^n to troaUe ' 









if «W«iMhp liM«n7thi&ff< to do wii^mlitio% if oidj 
^ wfeM, thorn with tho lalimt of o wifh, Ao has 

* iho odvtaligo of honng oome from o food sohobl Her 
sna^ther' mOdo not only the Belgwn monarobv, hot 
fiolginm itielfi ond her father hee oonttaoed the teak, rad, 
whrt ie epeoiollj importaiit» has oontianed it in the same 
waf* T&en are many—poihapa moat—monarohiee of 
which it may be aaid that the King ia indispenaable 
Oo the people in the aanae that the* nation haa 
monarohMU inatitatioaa and is. not fit for any other. Bat 
of eoao monarohieB it may he. said, that they eeem to ro* 

>, 4i|Bire for their exiatenoe ^.not only a aorereign bat a 
oovoMign of a apeoial and ohareoteriatio type. The german 

^ Empire is bound together, ao for aa it really ia bound 

* icfether, not only by having the Royal Family of ProBsia at 
its head, bat bmaae the< Royal Family of Prasnla haa 

* qttaliUea, traditions, and aptitndea which exactly fit it to 
lead Qeimany. It ia too maoh to aay this at proHont 
of the Imperial Family of Austria, for thp Eni>£uoii 

> is the first Emperor of tbe new Anairia that haa beon 
oreated in his time, and if he seems now to preseut the 
type which anits the Austria of to>day» it remains to be 
fieen whether tbe type can be ]perpetuated. Bat of Belgia m 
it may be oertainly aaid that it. is what it is, not only bc- 
oanae it ia a monarchy, bat because its monarchy has been 
of a peculiar type, which has been manifesting itself and 
anting on the nation for half a century. It is not only that 
^eKing, whether father or son, has been moderate, impartial, 
and eensible, a good oonstitationalist, watching over and 
moderating the continual storms in his teacup of a Cun- 
fltitntion, but he has made Belgium and Europe feel that 
he was more of a man and a king, of larger views and 
broader sympathies, than tho Belgians could reasonably 
have expected to get. Tbe Royal Family of Belgium has 
managed to make itself much thought of in Europe, and 
the bride, if she is proud of her new home, may also fool 
entitled to be proud of the homo from which sho came. 


THE MONUMENT TO LORD BEAOONSFIE1.D. 

T he fear that Mr. GrADSTONE might bo prevented by 
indisposition from proposing the erection of a 
cnonnment to Lord Beagonsfielu was fortunately un¬ 
founded. By universal consent he discharged the duty 
which ho had imposed on himself with faultless taste and 
judgment. Equal praise might justly be awarded to 
Lord GranyiIiLE, except that on personal grounds his 
task was less difficult. In both Houses the movers and 
seconders carefully abstained from attempting to justify 
the motion on political gronnds. Tho earnest regard for 
Engli^ honour and greatness which Lord Salisbuiit 
selected for eulogy is, at least iu the House of Lords, not 
regarded as a crime. As Lord Salisbuht eloquently said, 
the strength of Lord Beaconsfield's patriotic feeding was 
recognized by many of those who bad no connexion with 
the policy which he pursued. Lord Guaxvii^t.e recounted 
hia singular experience iu having heard tho first speech 
«nd the last of his life-long opponent. In both cases he 
added to a well-known story interesting details. In Lord 
Gbaeyillb’s judgment Mr. Disraeli’s maiden speech pos¬ 
sessed suflSiciont merit to have commanded applause if 
the speaker had then been known to tho House of Com¬ 
mons. In the present Session Lord Beaconsfield sent a 
message to Lord Gbanyille in the middle of the debate 
on Afghanistan to tho effect that ho must speak at once. 
His determination had tbe effect of disturbing tho custo¬ 
mary order of debate, and the Ministerial leader com¬ 
plained of an inoonyonience which then seemed to have 
been unnecessarily caused. It was afterwards known that 
Lord Beaoonsfikld was only enabled to take part iu the 
^debate by the use of drugs which for the time soothed a 
vident pain. It was only of late years that Lord 
ORiMViLLI bad been brought into direct relations of 
political antagonism with Lord Beacons field. There 
was never any bitterness of feeling in their contests; and 
indeed Lord Gbanyklle, with the effect, thongh wholly 
without the purpose, of paying a compliment to himself, 
acknowledged that he had been treated with uniform 
foimesaand oonrtoay by snccessive leaders of the Con- 
oervative party* and by none more than by Lord Beacons- 
ViiU). There are aome persons, and Lord Gbanvillb ia one 
of them, whom it would be difficult to treat with conaoious 
anfoinieaa or with deliberate discourtesy. Lord Gran- 


VJHUUB bod fow politick opinioiiiviii dpimpim iriiik Wd 
BsAObNami^p; bat thef many .pcmifo^ 

of eympathy; and, tf in Botratt ^sOr .1^^ 
one anotber in freedom fixun pr||p^|tOp oadti ^fjiigpability 
of temper. ^ 

In tbe Hoose of Lords it was .by 

argnment the propriety of tho piK}peied’WPitoii^ The 
cordiality with which the motion was received was neither 
increased nor diminished by tbe cirenmatanoe that Lord 
Beaoonsfuelo had not been born in the purple. The 
amoothneaa with which, in Lord Gbanyillb’s word^ the.' 
portals of that Assembly roll back boforo distinguisnedl 
men ia so complete that they enter at once on full equality 
with their hereditary colleagues. It would have been well 
if the bitternoas of party feeling in the House of Gommonat 
could have been suspended, so as to allow of tbe vote 
being passed with similar unanimity. Mr. Gladstone had ‘ 
to meet or anticipate an opposition which was happily 
feeble; and he also, not nnnaturally, took occasioit to 
vindicate his own oonsistoncy. He was perfectly right in 
attaching importance to strict conformity with precedent 
and usage. As he justly said, laxity in such matters, and 
additions to established practice made under the influence 
of feeling, tend to produce future embarrassment. It 
was sufficient for his purpose to quote the language 
in which Lord John liussELL moved for the erection 
of a monnment to Sir Robert Peel. In that case, as 
in the present, the Minister of the day had been for 
many years the rival and the opponent of the deceased 
statesman; and, although it happened that at the > 
close of his life Sir Robert Peel had given independent 
support to the Government, ho had never joined the party 
which it represented. Indeed, Peel’s last speech had been 
ileliverod in support of the vote of censure on Lord Palmer- 
STON in the celebrated Pagifico debate. Before 1S46 Sir 
KobeutPeel and Lord John Rossell had during nearly forty 
years seldom voted on the samo side in a division. At a 
much earlier time a monument was erected to Chatham by 
a Parliament in which his political opponents had large 
majorities. On the American war, which then engrossed 
universal attention, he agreed with tho Opposition in both 
Houses. The expediency of tho monument was, in fact, 
questioned in the House of Lords, and it was known 
to be extremely distasteful to the Kino ; but Parliament and 
the country almost unanimously recognized hiS greatness. 
Tho protest of Fox and W indham against the honour con¬ 
ferred on the memory of Pitt was not deserving of imita¬ 
tion, and it is possible that they opposed tho motion^ith 
tho less reluctance becanso they know tbnt it would be 
carried by an overwhelming majority. Fox, at least, 
ought to have distrusted his own judgment when ho 
recalled the bitter personal animo.sity which he had felt 
to his successful rival. 

If concurrence in political opinion wore tho test of tho 
claim to pofthnmoas honours, they would lose all tboir 
value. On the death of a conspicuous statesmflfo the 
question whether his memory should bo recorded would 
be decided by the mere process of oonnting heads. 

If he belonged to the party which at tbe time Was 
in a minority in the House of Commons, no personsJ 
merits and no public services would avail to secure him 
duo recognition. It is also possible that the House of 
Lords might refuse a monument to n Liberal statosman in 
Tcsentment for similar intolomnco of Conservative merit 
on tho part of tho House of Commons. If no sneh objec¬ 
tion were raised, a Minister who happened to die in 
office would bo entitled almost as a matter of coarse 
to the distinction of a monument. It may, of course, 
be contended that the politician who best serves hia 
country is the proposer or supporter of useful mea* 
sures; but when the merits of different systoroa of legis¬ 
lation are compared, the issue once more turns on com¬ 
parison of uambers. The atatosman who raises or main¬ 
tains at a high level the standard of political ability and 
performance also deserves well of the country. Mr. 
Gladstone declared that Lord Beaconsfibld “ had bus- 
** tained a great historic part, and done great deeds written 
** on tho page of Parliamontaiy and national history.” It 
is right that effigies in bronze and marble ahould record 
tho same qualities which exoito general interest anS admi¬ 
ration. For the second time since tho death of Lord ' 
Beaconsfield, Mr. GLADStONE reminded The Hoose that tho 
Minister whom ho had himself oonaistentlyjtpd vehemontly 
opposed had in his foreign policy acted strictly within 
ooustitntional limits. Lord BeaconsfiIld then, as Mr. 
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OLADOTom now, was sopported by n iatgo majorify in 
Pnidiament; and be bad a teehnioal right to do what tho 
Sonaa of Commons thought fit to be done. The espedienoy, 
and oven the morality, of his measnree must be judged by 
other standards; but the nation cannot repndia^ or dis- 
, avow the exploits to which, through its representative, it 
has once been a party. Mr. Qladstonb must hava strongly 
disapproved the factions efibrts of pamphleteers to repre¬ 
sent Lord Beaconsfi eld’s oonstitutioual supremacy as a 
usurpation of the Crown. Perhaps his condemnation of 
the fallacy is more severe because be wishes to reserve to 
himself the right of condemning tho last Parliament as 
well as the Governmont which it supported. 

Of the sour partisanship which inspired the minority 
little need be said. Mr. Ladouch^re, whose langnage was 
not offensive, could only expand the erroneous pro¬ 
position that a Minister cannot be dissociated from his 
policy. Ho admitted that two opposite judgments might 
DO formed on Lord Bbacomsfield’s policy; and that the 
ultimate judgment must rest with posterity. Even pos¬ 
terity may not necessarily be agreed, for there are still 
strong difierences of opinion as to tho policy of Prrr and 
Pox, and evon as to Hampden and Cromwell. It is nearly 
certain that posterity will not orect statues in honour of 
Ministers who may bo imperfectly remembered. It would 
have boon a cause for regret if there had been any sorious 
difference of opinion on the present proposal. Tho rejec¬ 
tion or grudgpng accoptanoe o£ the motion would have 
rendered the commemoration of great mou hereafter diffi¬ 
cult or in^ssible. As long os Parliamentary government 
exists in England there will be hostile parties, and neither 
will bo disposed to allow the other a monopoly of monu¬ 
mental honours. Few Englishmen admire tho pracuce 
which prevails in some foreign countries of obliterating on 
each snccessive change in the form of government the 
monuments and inscriptions which commemorate the 
former predominance of another political system. The 
same spirit instigates tho factious jealousy which reg^ards 
as criminal the assertion of unpalatable political opinions. 
Mr. Gladstone, more wisely and more generously, wishes 
to preserve the landmarks of national history. At some 
future time controversy on his own claim to tho gratitude 
of his countrymen may porhaps.be rendered unnecessary 
by his clear exposition of the principle which determines 
the award of national honours* 


MR. BRABLAUan. 


T hose doubtless sinoere friends of the Consorvative 
party who, while professing themselves strong 
Liberals, reiterate their desire for a strong and well-led 
Opposition, must bavo been very much gratified by the 
proceedings in the matter of Mr. Bradlaugu ou Tuesday. 
This year, as last year, the Government, having got them- 
flelvenntoa difficulty by their half-hearted advocacy of 
Mr. Bbadlauqu’s claims, apparently determined to get 
themselves out of it by a policy of masterly inaction. 
Forced out of that, they took refuge in the attempt to 
smuggle their jirotoge into the House by a measuro the 
discussion of which was to be strictly limited to morning 
sittings. This intention again was frustrated by the 
determined opposition of the House of Commous, an 
oppositiSn which seemed not unlikely to turn Mr. CIlad- 
stqnb’s favoui*ite description of himself and his friends 
as the minority from a playful piece of irony into 
an actual fact. There was but one weapon left by which 
the Government might hope to avoid the consummation 
from which they seem to shrink, the necessity of having to 
make Mr, Bradlauqu’b admission a definite and avowed 
part of their legislative programme, as much favonred in 
the way of allotment of Governmont time and Governmont 
advocacy as any other part. Mr. Bradlaugu might bully 
the House as he bullied it last year, Mr. Gladstone might 
in the same way refuse assistance, the odium of incarcera¬ 
tion might once more be thrown on Sir Stafford North- 
OOTE, and BO the House might be induced to efface and 
stultify itself, as it effaced and stultified itself last year. If 
this ingoniouB device failed, it was not owing to any want of 
concerfor punctuality on the part of the two chief parties 
to thd prooeeding. Mr. Bradlaugh duly delivered his 
assault, Mr. Gladstone duly ignored the Speaker’s ap¬ 
peal far assistive. But, instead of suggesting the Clock 
Tower, Sir StStord Nobtiicote simply suggestld a pro- ' 
oee^g w^bich i^as so obvious and necessary a conse-1 


qnenoe of previoQ#TOte8 that Mr. GXiADSTOin . bcmld^iorfibr 
no otqeotion to it, and even the inaleontente below the 
gangway eaw that resistanoe waa neelees. The exoliieioii 
of Mr. 'Bradlaugh from the predoats of Hbo Honee 
during ill behaviour cannot be pretended to be even a 
Btoetob of the House’s authority. It Se as dit«ot and 
timatean exertion of its prerogafcivo as his tnolnsion"^ 
the Clock Tower or in Newgate would be. Instead of in- 
olnding him in either of these two pUoes, the Heuee 
included him in space—all space, that is to say, outside 
its own precincts. The person whom Mr. Gladstone and 
the electors of Northampton delight to honour became, in 
oonsequenoo of the resdution, perhap as pertment an 
example of the phrase prisoner at large" as has evet^^ 
been created or imagined. 

Mr. Bbadlaugb’s letter of protest does not perhaps dis* 
play tho ability with which his friends are wont to credit 
him, and which his enemies have hitherto been content to 
allow. Tho amateur practice of the legal profession 
seems to have produced a carious twist in Mr. Bbadladoh’b 
mind—a twist to which, indeed, some reference was made 
in a recent judgment. Ho objects to being hindered from 
performing his duties and exercising his rights, not, ap¬ 
parently, remembering that misconduct of all sorts and 
kinds is constantly inflicting on many of his fellow-oitisenS', 
from the order larcenous to the order murderous, tempo¬ 
rary or permanent inability to perform duties and exercise 
rights quite as indubitable as bis. The convict under 
sentence of death cannot vote for Mr. Bradlaugh ; the 
father of a family at hard labour cannot perform his un¬ 
doubted duties to hia children. Mr. Bradlaugh therefore 
should have directed his protest, not to the effects of his 
aentence, but to its juatice. He has ao far shown ingenuity 
that he baa not, like some of bis injndioious partisans, used 
tho word “ illegal." It is not such a proof of ingenuity that 
he has in the very words of his protest against his ex- 
clnsion practically admitted its legality. “ The privileges of 
“ tho House itself," he says, " render it impossible for me 
“ to submit the question to a court of law"—that is to say, 
tho House, in its conduct to Mr. Bradlaugh, has simply 
boon exercising its undoubted privilege, and no exercise 
of an undoubted privilege can bo illegal. The distinction 
in such cases between " illegal ’’ and some vaguer words 
dear to orators is usually impressed upon studenfs of con¬ 
stitutional history and law at an early age. A considerable 
number of persons appear to have been robbed of their 
education in this particular respect, and among them is 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson. Sir Wilfrid, not taking heed to 
his friend’s judicious ohoico of language, immediately after 
that language had been read to the House, gave notice of 
his intontion to move last night that the Resolution waa 
" illegal ’’—^an intontion which the SrEAEER’s expression of 
opinion on Thursday may have made him regret. 

Tho House has stultified itself once before in the matter 
of Mr. Bradlaugh. It may be worth while to point out, 
however, that such faint excuses as existed last year 
do not exist now. Then the House believed, or made 
os though it believed, that the courts of law might pos¬ 
sibly got it out of its difficulty. The alternative between 
daily hustling ou the floor between Mr. Bradlaugh and 
the Serjoant-at-Arms and the retention of the elect of 
Northampton in the Clock Tower as a kind of unholy 
marabout or dervish, a centre of Radical pilgrimages 
and a focus of Radical agitation, may have been terrify¬ 
ing to weak nerves. The refusal of the Goverumeus 
to do anything whatever in the matter may have 
bowfidered others. From tho moment of the acoeptanoe 
of Sir Stafford Northcote’s motion on Tuesday tha 
major part of these dangers vanished; while, on the other 
hand, tho Government had already signified their inten¬ 
tion to bring in a Bradlaugh Relief Bill, and the only 
question between them and the House was whether 
they shonid bring it in at the back or at the 
front doorl Mr. Gladstone’s announced intentions of 
making some new arrangement in oonsequence of the 
opposition to morning sittings was not sp^ily carried. 
out, possibly because the Pexme Minister was waiting to 
see tho effect of the final rash whioh Mr. Bradlaugu 
manned against the House on Tuesday. It would bo a 
singular disrespect to the assembly and a singular oou* 
fossiou of feebleness if Mr. Gladstone accepted Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson’s well-meant attempt to help him and 
Mr. Bradlaugh. The unauthorized publioation of the 


Lord Chanoellor’b letter to a country clergyn 
have added not a little to the difficulties of the 


man moat 
GoveriL* 
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Bunt Their hig^hest lew officer sees, he'tells ns; no possi- 
. bilitj of refnsing to ertend the option to affirm to all 
■orapnlotii' inddels. It is thus a case of conscience 
with Lord Sblborni, and, as he informs ns that he 
has never had the sliijfhtest difference with his ool- 
leagnes on this point, it is evidently a oase of con- 
eoienoe with them too. No explanation of the apparent 
relnctanoe of the Cabinet to relieve their consciences 
in this partionlar point, in a less ronndabout manner 
than they have hitherto striven to do, suggests itself 
,Tor;f readily. Perhaps it may bo that tho calls—Irish, 
African, Indian, and bo forth — on their consciences 
are so many and urgent that a roster has had to be 
establisbed. Such a settlement as Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
ofiEered would, however, obviously not satisfy even tho 
toughest conscience in the Cabinet. Mr. Bkadlaugu is, 
indeed, magnanimonsly indifferent to the means by which 
he obtains nis rights and is enabled to perform his duties. 
He will swear anything and everything just us anybody 
pleases. That has apparently been the attitnde of the Qo- 
vemment also. Let him add a vote to their talc, that is tho 
real question. But Lord Sisluorn)!:*s letter throws an entii'oly 
new light upon the matter. Not Mr. Bkadlaugu porson- 
ally, but- tho possible sompnloas atheist of the future, 
is the object of their care. They have certainly dis¬ 
sembled that object hitherto with a good deal of 
skill and saccoss; bat it now stands fully revealed. 
Such proposals as Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s, independently 
of their intrinsic inconvonienco, are carious methods of 
dispensing the even-handed and exalted justice which Lord 
Selbornb praises in a manner worthy of his high oflice, 
though on an occasion nearly as curious as these methods 
themselves. Every action, committed or omitted, of tho 
Government up to the present time has had not merely an 
appearance, bat a diroct purport, happily described by a 
phrase slightly altered from one with which Mr. Tiiukold 
Bogers, ill his instructive way, gratiiiod the Honso in 
reference to another matter on Wednesday, “ The Horne 
Tooke Act was a scandal being diutated by antipathy to a 
single individnal.” Tho proposed Bradlaugii Act, and 
still more tho motions and rosolntions which at different 
times Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Laboucb^ue, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
and other friends of Mr. Bradlaugh’s have proposed or 
supported, are, we presnmo, in tho same way scandals 
bemg dictated by sympathy with a single individual. It is 
not surprising that tho Honso up to yesterday should have 
pretty constantly declined to connive at this scandal. 
Any change of condnet on its part cannot bo too much 
deprecated or regretted. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

A CHANGE of Ministry in a colony of tho second rank 
is not an interesting occurrence ; and in ordinary 
times tho sabstitntion of Mr. Molteno for Mr. Sfrigu ns 
Colonial Secretary at the Capo would scarcely roceive even 
passing notice. On the present occasion, it is possible 
that tho success of tho Opposition in the Capo Parliament 
may have some bearing on the moro important affairs of 
the Transvaal. Tho victory which Mr. Spbigg obtained in 
the division on the vote of censnro seems to havo been 
accidental; or perhaps tho majority was pledged to np- 
provaU of tho Basnto war. The late Ministerial reverse 
was not caused by caprice, or by a change in tho issue 
submitted to the Assembly, but by the secession of tho 
Attorney-General from tho Government. During his 
three years' tenure of offico Mr. SrRina has shown com¬ 
mendable energy and considerable ability. Ho first owed 
his appointment to Sir Bartle Frere, who, with accurate 
discernment of the state of Colonial opinion at ibe time, 
dismissed Mr. Molteno and appealed to the constitucnciGs. 
Confusion of mind caused by inveterate prejudice can 
alone account for the allegation that Sir Bartle Frere's 
intervention was unconstitutional. The constituencies exer¬ 
cised thei^ undoubted right in confirming tho decision of tho 
High Commissioner. Then and afterwards Sir Bartle 
Fbebe ^Bsessed a popularity and. influence which is rarely 
attained by a governor of an* English colony, and a 
majority was consequently returned to support his policy 
and the Administration of his choice. Afterwards, Mr. 
Spbigo had to depend on his own resources, and he has met 
with tolerable success. From time to time he thought it 
neoessaTy to profess that jealous provincial patriotism 
which gratifies the self-esteem of colonists. Ho declined 


1 to receive suggestions from the Imperial Govomment as 
to the manner of dealing with the natives, and he under¬ 
took the disarmament which prodnoed the war in defiance 
of tho advice and the warnings of the Colonial Office. Ho 
was probably snpporfcod b^ local feeling in his refusid to 
ask or accept military assisianoe from England; but tbe 
Dutch part of the population seems to have disapproved 
the war, and their antagonism may perh^s have booomo 
more decided since the outbreak in the Transvaal. Tbe 
constitution of the now Ministry seems to indicate the 
share which divisions of race and langnage have had 
in tho change of Government. The predominance of the 
English element is only desirable so far as it furnishes a 
security for the contiuuanco of friendly relations with tho 
Imperial Governmeut. The new Government repre- 
Hoats chiefly the Dutch element as it prevails in tbe 
Western provinco. Sir Hercules Kobinson, who is 
now necessarily absent from his post, would, even if he 
hud boon on the spot, have exorcised no effectnal control 
over the selection of his future advisers. He has had 
long experience in colonial adrainisiration and diplomacy, 
and he will probably contrive to avoid collisions with the 
Ministry. 

As President of the Transvaal Commission ho hns a 
much moro difileult task. It is not known whether the 
Boers in general share the wish for pence which is pro¬ 
fessed, and perhaps felt, by tboir ostensible loaders. There 
is no reason to expect that they will agree to the surrender 
of any part of tho territory which they claim, whether or 
not it has been reduced to possession. Any promise of 
protection to loyal English subjects will bo merely verbal, 
and may probably havo no effeot when tho English troops 
are finally witlidrawn from the neighbouring provinces. 
Tho natives will practically bo left to the mercy of tbe 
Boers, unless they are strong enough to defend themselves. 
It is moro than doubtful whether it will be prudent to 
e.stablisli a protoctorato over the natives, even if the repre¬ 
sentatives of tho Transvaal assont to such an arrangement. 
Outrages will certainly occur on one sido or on both, with 
tho result of involving the English Government either in 
a quarrel which it will not have provoked, or In another 
tamo surrender of rights and duties. Tho Boors would 
hold the protecting or suzerain Power responsible for 
every native inroad ; and, on tho other hand, the natives 
would appeal to tho Government which they still trust 
for defence against the encroachments of tho Transvaal 
settlers. Some English politicians, including at least one 
member of the present Government, maintained long be¬ 
fore the rebellion that the Imperial Government could 
not justly or honourably abdicate the funotion which it 
had once'for all assumed of securing the natives against 
oppression; but the object could only be attained by 
maintenance of English rule. Kcmonstrances addre.ssed 
by an English llesidcnt to tho Goirernment pf the Boer 
Republic would bo treated with contempt, unless they were 
backed by a force of whicli he will not dispose. Tho 
withdrawal of a claim to protect some hundreds of 
thousands of people, who were lately English sabjects, 
will be only one among many humiliations which havo 
illustrated that quality of Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
which their admirers describe as magnificent courage. 
Radical writers and speakers sneer at the demand for pro¬ 
tection or compensation which is preferred by English 
settlers and traders who relied in vain on Sir Garnet 
Wor.sKLRY's authorized declaration that English sove¬ 
reignty would never bo withdrawn. The sufferers are 
insolently denounced as speonlators or selfish adventurers 
who must take the consequences of their own rashness. 
It is in the prosecution of precisely similar enterprises 
that tho llinglish race has spread itself over a largo part of 
the surface of the globe; but Lord Palmerston's cLvis 
Brilannicus, who, indeed, was at tbe time indignantly 
dcTioonccd by Mr. Gladstone, has lost his franohi.se, or 
rather it has become valueless. Tbe rights of coloured 
races, though perhaps more doubtful, are not so easily 
sacrificed without infringement of democratic cant or 
tradition. 

The throats of a native war against the Boors on tho 
withdrawal of the English authorities may, perhaps, bo 
exaggerated by tho reporters; and snch a conflict, if it 
really impends, is not to be regarded with compijiccncy. 
Whatever ma}" bo tho temporary vicissituae-s of fortune, 
tho civilized belligerent will nltimatcly prevail, and tbe 
disasters which might diversify snccoss will pr'obably 
be ascribed to English instigation. It is not improbable 
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ihatin the unsettled parts of the ocmntiT’, English adeea- 
tmcsnay, in oeseofwar, take theopportonitTOfaTeoging 
the flagrant wrongs of their oonntrjmen; and the presence of 
a few white leaders among native l»ndB won w be repre¬ 
sented as a proof of the oomplioitjr of the English Gk>vem- 
ment The opportunity of profiting, to the benefit of all 
parties oonoerned, by the hostility between the Boers and 
the OaflTre tribes was sacrificed at the time of the prema- 
tnre annexation. It was as mediators, or, in case of need, 
as defenders o£ the white population against barbarism 
4 hat the English ought to have intervened. No objection 
could have been taken to a stipulation that future oonflicts 
..should be prevented by the establishment of English 
sovereignty in the country. One more opportunity was 
offered of attaining a beneficent result; and it is satis- 
fiaotory to find that Mr. Gbant Duff, in circuitons official 
lananage, confirms the statement which had been made 
..both by correspondents on the spot and in official de- 
epatob^. On assuming command of the army Sir 
EvstiTN Wool), in a telegram to Lord Kimberley, assnrod 
the Government that the best and wisest course was 
to defeat the Boer army, and that he had no doubt 
«f his ability to acoomplish tho object. It wonld 
then be in the power of the Imperial Government to 
impose its own torms on a population which would, as the 
General believed, at onoe discontinno armed resistanoe. No 
limit need have beon imposed to the liberality of the terms 
which might have been offered, except that the rights of 
loyal suhjeots, white or colonred, must have been effectually 
protected. Lord Kimbeuley, in obedience perhaps to snpe- 
nor orders, bat under a responsibility which he wonld 
only have escaped by resignation, replied, without notic¬ 
ing Sir Evelyn Wood’s advice, by a mremptory order to 
continue the negotiations. A tew days afterwards Sir 
Evelyn Wood reported that the Boers were not inolined 
to surrender any tenitory; and he referred to his former 
xcoommendation. Onoc more Lord Kimberley abstained 
from giving any answer; and the General had no ohoioe 
but to submit to the terms which were practically dictated 
by the viotorions belligerent. After such experience of 
the temper and spirit of the English Government, it is 
highly improbable that tho Boers will acquiesce in any 
nnpalatable decision of the Commission. If the Govern¬ 
ment has been woU advised in its recent policy, all pre¬ 
vious statesmen have been mistaken, not only in their 
estimate of nsl^ional honour, but in their calculations of 
expediency, and in their judgment of human nature. 


VAOOmATION. 

T he excellent letter from Dr. Carpenter which appeared 
in the SVmes of Thnrsdi^ deserves to bo printed 
aepamtely, and to be ciroulatod as widely as possible by 
all who care abont the protection of the community from 
small-pox. It is espeoially desirable that this shonld bo 
done if Dr. Carpenter is right in saying that the pnblio 
are evidently “ much nnsetued as to the protective infln- 
** ence of yaocination.** We were not aware that the mis- 
ohievona propaganda of the Anti-Vaccinationists had been 
anooessfnl to this extent, and, in spite of Dr. CarIenter’b 
assertion, we are still inolined to believe that the greater 
prominenoe given to the controversy of late years makes 
tho alleged nnsettlement look larger than it is. Still the 
action of the Government last year may have done more 
harm than we think. A question of this kind is one on 
which iiie anthorities should never even seem to waver; 
and the proposterons proposal to make exemption from 
Taottination virtually obtauiable at the cost of a lioenoe 
did nndoabtodly make it appear that the Government 
had entered upon the path of repentance. It is 
to be hoped that Mr. Dodson will do what he can to 
atone for the abortive, bat not for that reason innocent. 
Bill by giving unmistakable and stringent instrnetions to 
the locaT authorities to enforce the law. Where toere is 
a real germination to hinder vacciiiation, these instmo- 
tiona ifUl of oonrse produce but a very small effect; but 
there fge a great number of woU-dmposed anthorities 
whoaelangnia good intentions might be stinihlated with 
great benefit to the public. After all, the inatrnment 
which will in the long ran do most to make vaooination 
nniveieal. is the irresistible evidence of statistic!. People 
are told that vaeoinf^ion is a protection against small-pox, 


and if they saw the statemant lavarirtdy bonm out 1^ 
facts, th^ wonld in time aeoept it. WW shakes we 
popular bwef is the fact that diitviote in whiA naooiiia* 
tion is supposed to have been universally enCbeeed are not 
invariably free from ami^pox. The oxA^natSoii of 
this inoonsisteney is that the local anthoritiM lum 
meant mneh. and done litUe. Theiijr have snceeeded 
in making people think that vaoomatlon is nniversallv 
practised within their jnrisdiotion; whereas all that with 
truth can be said is that vaeoination is universally ordered. 
Consequently, vaocination itseK comes in for the diseredit 
which really ought to fisU upon those who profess to 
enforce it and do not, • . 

Assuming that Dr. Carpenter is riffht in thinking that ^ 
the public do not feel their old confidence in the benefits 
of vaeoination, tho change may be traced, he thinks, to 
three causes. In the first place, the present generation 
has forgqtten what small-pox was before the introduotidn 
of vaooination. Medical records show that, down to the 
beginning of the present century, small-pox was quite as 
universal as measles is now. It was a wonder fbr any one 
to have reached middle age without having had it. In 
point of fact, the general use of inoculation oannot bo 
accounted for on any other supposition. People would 
never have deliberately exposed themselves to a possibly 
fatal disease if they had not been oonvinoed tW ^e 
chance of their escaping it, if thev were not in¬ 
oculated, was very small indeed. Half the deaths of 
children under ten years of age wore dne to small¬ 
pox, and of the total mortality of the oonntty, eight 
deaths in every hundred were set down to it. For a long 
time after vaccination hod been introduced this state of 
things was vividly remembered. To meet jieople pitted 
by small-pox was still a common oconrrence, and the 
records of every family showed how great its ravages had 
been. Now all this is forgotten except when an occasional 
epidemic produced by this very forgetfnlness fiiintly re- 
prodnees the loathsome past. In the second place, the 
benefits of vaccination were overrated in the first instance, 
and as this exaggeration came to be corrected by experi¬ 
ence, there was a natural tendency to treat the use of it as 
loss essential than had at first been supposed. • “ In process 
“ of time tho advocates of vaccination were startled by 
the indisputable fact of the not rare occurrence of small- 
“ pox in its worst form among persons who had undoubt- 
“ edly been cow-pocked." It was found, however, on 
inquiry, that in on immense proportion of these oases the 
Bufforers were adults, and this suggested the now uni¬ 
versally'accepted correction that the effect of vaocination 
is only tomporaiy. Small-pox itself recurs occasionally, 
especially when the first attack has been in infancy, and 
all observation points to the conclusion that, in the ease of 
cow-pox, the protective action of the disease is sooner 
exhausted, and the liability to it most likely to be repro¬ 
duced during the period of growth. Consequently, a 
person vaccinated in infancy will ordinarily ]^ve exhausted 
tho protection thus scoured by the time that he is grown 
up. Be-vacoination effected thou will certainly renew the 
immunity for some years, and probably for the whole 
remainder of life—the exhaustion of the protective in¬ 
fluence being so very much more flpradnal when the process 
of tissue change has ceased to he active. These facts, 
says Dr. Carpenter, carry conviction that, ** if it 
“ were possible to enforce not only vaooim^on in 
" infancy, but re-vaccination at ihe age of aay ^hteen, 
small-pox might be as completely exterminate as it has 
“ beon from Malta. . . . That small-pox atill lingers among 
** ourselves is plainly owing (i) to the persistenoe of an 
** unvaooinated residuum; and (2} to the existence amoag 
** the unvaocinated of a oertain proportion who have ao- 
“ quired a renewed liability which re-vaociiiatLon would 
** destroy." In the third place, the opponents of vaocina- 
tion have taken the facts that vaooination in mfiinoy 
does net afford permanent protection Mpdnat smafl-pox, 
and that even re-vaooination does not afrord a protection 
absolutely without qualifioation, as tantamonnt to proof 
that vaccination ia no proteorion at all. Thqy point 
triumphantly to a oihild who has been vaooinatedi and 
has b^ amall-poz; or to the far rarer, and, oonaequenUy, 
more talked of, instanoea in which an adult boa bem re- 
vaccinated and has hi^ small-pox, as if th^ ware ooncln- 
aive against the practice. The ignorance or many of those 
to whom they addreas themselveB does not allow them to 
give proper W6i|[ht to the really overwheliiung eddenoe 
That vaomnation u yeiy nearly a complete saefegurd flaxing 
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obildlKioA tiiid iimi z6»TtoeiiiAtiQii ia an almoefc oompleta 
proMaoft^jfiar iha Teat of lifb. 

' Tlim ii, howiBWf OM ugmnont wlnoli is more calon- 
Hited tfl^mjndioe people agnnat Tiocmtion ae oommonly 
pneiuea tom Dr. OMiPtimB is willing to allow. This ia 
**tlie adnittedi thongli extvemdy rare, tianBmiaaion with 
** the TBOonie lymph of aome oommnnioabfe poison which. 
**dne care wonla prerent.*^ Dr. OABPairraB thinka this 
diction ia diaposra of by the inquiry whether it woald 
be a anffloient reason to refrain from eating a herb which 
had been ascertained to give protection against small- 
pox, ** that once in fifty thoosand cases injniy had accrned 
frtnn some poisonous plant haring been gathered with it 
^ which'dne oare on the part of the gatherer would hare 
** eliminated ” P To the great majority of reasonable 

S arsons undoubtedly this would not he a sufficient reason. 

ut it is conceiyable that a small minority even of ve^on- 
able persons might say that, considering the exceedingly 
poisonous nature of the diseases which can in rare cases 
be communicated with the yaccine lymph, they wonld 
rather let their children run the risk of taking small-pox. 
This is not a conclusion which can be defended on any 
proper estimate of probabilities. But, then, the very oou- 
tention of the objector is that the danger in the two cases 
is different in kind, and the grater risk of taking small¬ 
pox is preferable to the lesser risk of taking a worso 
disease. This is not a belief which admits of being argued 
down. When everything has been adduced on the other 
side, the man who holds-it can still say. Well, 1 fool it, and 
while 1 continue to feel it, 1 must act upon it. It is a very 
different case from that of the ordinarjr objector to vacci¬ 
nation, because in this case there is soientifio ground for 
the dislike. These poisons aro capable of being communi¬ 
cated with the vaocino lymph, and when thus communi- 
cated, they may be as mischiovouB in their action as though 
they had been oommunioatod in some other way. If no 
other answer were to bo had than that saggeated by 
Dr. Cabpenteb, the use whioh the opponents of vaccination 
might mako of this fact would bo exceedingly mis¬ 
chievous. Fortunately, however, a complete answer to it 
exists. The poisons in question can only bo communi¬ 
cated with the vaccine lymph when that lymph has been 
taken from the human subject. If, as in Belgium, it is 
taken direct from the calf, no such risk oan possibly arise. 
Moreover, the protection afforded by vaccination from the 
calf is, of the two, the more effectual; so that the supe¬ 
riority of the Belgian over the English system is in all 
respects complete. Hitherto the Local Government 
Board have shown themselves strangely inactive as re¬ 
gards the introduction of vaccination from the calf. They 
wore warned some years ago, by no less an authority than 
Sir Thomas Watson, that vaccination with human lymph 
was exposed to this serious objection, and that the substitu¬ 
tion of animal lymph would completely remove it; but, 
notwithstanding this, the substitution of animal lymph is 
still in its infancy; and Mr. Peter Tatlok and his allies 
aro still left free to make what use they like of Sir Thomas 
Watson’s admissions. 


THE MEANING OF THE FRENCH EXPEDITION. 

T he news of the signature of a treaty between the Bet 
of Tunis and the French, involving the appointment 
of a French Resident, is scarcely surprising. The details of 
the treaty will require oonsideration later; its general 
tenour has been snffioiently anticipated. The military pres¬ 
sure put on the Bey was in the absence of any valid help 
too strong to be resisted. By a well-oonoerted movement 
the oonverging divisions of the French were directed on 
the oentru stronghold of the Kroumirs only to find it 
abandoned. The warriors of the tribes had persuaded 
themselves that resistance was impossible, and melted 
away. They are not subdued, but nothing is left for them 
but to maintain, until they aro disboartoned^ or extermi* 
natad, a warfare hopeless to themselves, but harassing 
and costly to th^ir enemies, such as starving and des¬ 
perate monntaineera can carry on in a^ diffioiJt country. 
The first object of the French expedition has been thus 
attained. Bat the second object had still to be assured, 
and what this object is had 'been fully disclosed in the 
very remarkable ciroolar of M. 8t.-Hilaibb and in the 
tamer, but eqiudly frank, declaration of M. Jules Ferry 
to the Bemate and the Chamber. What the Ministers 


said* was adopted with singular Omnimity and absence' 
of comment by the French Parliament, and it most, 
tberefeve, be recognised that what France says they said.' 
What will at once strike every reader of M. St.-* 
Hilairb’s oiroolar is that the Kroumirs fade ont of this 
oironlar almost as complotely and snddenly as they fiided 
off the hill of the Marabout. It is indeed stated that 
for years the Kronmira and their fellow-pidnderers have 
been nving trouble to tbe Fronoh Arabs, who, under 
the owilising infiuence of France, have become too 
gentle and tame to resist their old enemies. One or 
two ships also have been wrecked and plundered off 
the coast, and France has borne this state of things 
too patiently and too long. ** Wo have,” as M. Bt.- 
Hilaire says, “exercised patience to a degree that has 
“ Bomotimos surprised the world.” The world, like Bhe 
individual, is, no doubt, often nuoonsoious of its own 
emotions. There has again been no definite frontier line 
drawn between France and Tunis, and that is “ a gap 
“ that has to be filled.” But there can be no doubt that 
the Bey, had he been asked, would have been verv glad to 
have a frontier line traced, and, in spite of all the ill-doiugs ^ 
of the Kroumirs, there was until lately a oordial un¬ 
derstanding between tbo Bey and tbe French. When 
the French had to complain of raids, they asked for 
compensation from the Bet, and got it. They were 
duly paid for the sorpriaing patience they exercised. 
What oxhansted their patience was finding, not that the 
Kroumirs made one more raid, but that the Bet was not 
like his old self. Ho was getting anti-French. He had 
allowed himself to bo egged on by foreigners to thwart 
the schemes of French aaveuturors and favour the schemes 
of the adventurers of other nations. The instances given 
by M. St.-Hilaire of ^this hostility on the part of the Bey 
are neither uumcrons nor convincing. He only points to 
ono case in which the permission to oodstruct a rail¬ 
way was given to persons other than Frenchmen; 
to a scheme that broke down for a competing tele¬ 
graphic cable; to impediments alleged to have been 
placed in the way of the construction of a French lino; 
and, lastly, to the famous Enfida case, which is described 
by M. ST.-IliLAiitE in the following astonishing language : — 

“ Tho case of the Enfida domain, which it was sought to 
“ snatoli, by illegal means, from the honest and laborious 
“ Marseilles Company.” What really happened was that 
an English sabjoct took possoasion of tho domain under a 
title which ho was prepared to maintain before tbo proper 
local tribnnals, and the honest and laburions Company 
declined to appear before these tribunals to show thoir 
better right.' So far as is yet known, tbo hostility of tho 
Bet seems to consist in not doing whatever a Frouehman 
wishes whenever a dispnto arises between a Frenchman 
and a foreigner of a different nation. 

A largo, and a oomparatively successful, portion of M. 
St.-Hilaike’s circular is dovotod to the demolition of tbo 
claims of the Porto to a supremo authority over Tunis. 

It is incontestable that this authority was, until the 
time of the present Bey, completely in abuyanoe. In 
the present century the Porte has disclaimed all re¬ 
sponsibility for the acts of the Barbary States, and the 
European Powers have constantly negotiated with the 
Bey of Tunis as an independent sovereign. What 
is new in tbe reign of the present Bet is that, 
whereas his predecessors were as anxious to assert 
their indopondenco as France could bo to assort it for 
them, tho pi'esent Bet has voluntarily addressed the 
Sultan, and asked him to accept him as his vassal. This 
was first done in 1864, when the opposition of Franco at 
Constantinople sufficed to reduce the answer of tho Porto 
to a moro formal acknowledgment of the application of 
the Bey. But in 1871, when it was thought France was 
no longer to be feared, the Bet applied for, and the 
Sultan issued, a Firman, by whioh the Bey was declared 
to be a mere Yali, or governor of a Turkish province. 
Franco protested, but the other Powers took note of what 
had beon done without pronouncing an opinion on 
it. They had no objection to Tunis making itself 
a vassal of the Porte, but they in no way guaran¬ 
teed its new authority to the Porto. Lord Salis¬ 
bury discussed tho affairs of Tunis with M. WAUi^iNajON 
solely on the ground of English interests and witliout 
reference to the claims of Turkey, and Lord Oeanville 
oonsiderod no other duty as inoumbent on the English 
Government than that of ensuring the safety and jiroteci- 
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ittjlf tbe interests of British sabjeots. There ie not a single 
Siiifopoan Power which at the present moment thinks itself 
oMcornod in maintaining the sapremacy of the Porte in 
Tents. And there can be no doubt that, nnless it is bound 
by some kind of European law to accept tbe ■npremapy 
of tbo Porte, France has the most cogent reasons to impm 
her to see, even by the nse of extreme means, that 
this snpromacy shall not be eHtabUshod. Nothing oonld 
be more prejndicial to France than that an indepen- 
dent Mahommedan sovereign, having territoiv oontignons 
to that of France, should suddenly so place himself as to 
be able to refer every complaint made by France against 
him, and every application made to him by Franoe or 
Frenchmon, to Constantinople. There, where every favour 
and every recognition of right has to bo paid for, inter- 
miiteble intrigues engender interminable delays, and 
France would be perpetually asked what it would concede 
in a Montenegrin or a Greek question if it got what it 
wanted in some trumpery question about a railway or a 
telegraph in Tunis. 

For tbe purposes of criticism of the circular, the Bey 
" may bo accepted as an independent prince, and it then 
becomes interesting to know what this iiidepeudent prince 
is to be made to do for Franoe. French troops aro 
now stationed jnst outside his capital, a French gonofal 
fans sent him an nltimatam and has visited him in his 
pnluce to dictate a treaty, and he has been able by this time 
to rcnliise what his independence is worth. The ntiiure of 
the ultimatum presented to him might have been gacssed 
from M. St.-Hilaibe’s circular. fWnco is not going 
to annex an inch of Tunisian territory; it does not 
wish to depose the Bey, or in any way to hurt him. All 
it asks is to improve him and his country. In describing 
what France has done and is ready to do for Tunis, M. 
St.-Hilaibe soars into the trne language of a prospectus. 
Uc, as it were, gives himself a concession, and then as 
ooncoBsionaire puts the splendours of this acquisition before 
an admiring public. France has already done wonders for 
Tunis; it has created a postal and a telegraph service; it 
has mode one railway and is making two moro; it 
bus restored an aqueduct and is goii^ to mako a port; it 
has invested vast sams of money in l^nisian bonds. This 
is the kind of preliminary expenditnro with which pro¬ 
spectuses have made ns so familiar and for which con- 
iiding readers are ready to take founders’ shares. It is, as 
usual, nothing in comparison with tbo magnificent objects 
wbicb are to be carried out if the shares offered to the 
public are taken up. France is ready, we learn, to 
engage in a host of beneficial enterprises,” lighthouses, 
internal roads, vast irrigation, tbe working of abundant 
mines of every kind of metal, improved onltivation of 
land, and the ** employment of the hot springs which 
** tbe Itomans discovered and used.” There never was 
anything so grand in tho prospectus way before. Merely 
by tbo way, and as a .makeweight, France under¬ 
takes to manage the revenues, and keep the accounts 
of tbo Bey in a proper French manner, to raise the 
tares as they ought to be raised, and to introduoo a 
first-class judicial system. Sometimes it is stated in pro- 
spoctuses that tbo title to the concession will be completed 
after tbe shares have been taken up. This is exactly what 
M< Sr.- Hilaire proposes to do. He has issuoc^ his pro¬ 
spectus, and France has taken it up, and he is now going 
to complete his title. The process is very simple. A 
loaded pistol has been held at the Bey's head until he has 
ratified tho concession. And if this seems rather a strong 
proceeding, France has the amplest moral jnstification. She 
is the apostle of oivilization, and has toe inherent right 
of a civilized nation to force civilization on uncivilized 
peoples. She has exactly the same title to civilize Tanis 
now as she had formerly to civilize Algeria, and as Eng¬ 
land has to oivilize India. The process of oivilization 
apparently in all cases inclndes, if not formal annexation, 
at any rate something indistinguishable from annexation. 
This is the case wkioh M. St.-Hilaxbb pnts before France 
and the world; and it most be owned that in one way 
be shows himself entitled to speak as the prophet of 
modern civilization, and that he has pushed its cynicism 
to u TOint which has rarely been equalled and can scarcely 
ever be surpassed. 


umtjkTm OF AonojiB fob 

T OBD EANBOLPH CHUBOEXIiLbaa fft 

-Li proTisg tbe advantages of nody money os o^pioeea to 
loxtf credit. Thatthe man wbo pays oshe goeiiswkier«bettciv 
and happier than the man wbo pays at tbe end of teyenr 
has long been la oommonplaoe with economSstsI Imrd 
Bakdolpb CsuttOHiLL did not even consider the cose of 
the man who has not the means of paying os be goes. No 
amount of oonviotion that you will have the money sis 
months hence will justify you in the eyes of this stem 
moralist if you weakly make the purchase at onoe. We ^ 
are not at all disposed to question tbe general soundness of" ' 
Lord Randolph Cbubohill’s view. Even among the 
I working classes, by whom tbe oonvenienoe of being Ale to 
I go in debt for necessaries at a time when they are out of 
I work is most strongly felt, credit and saving tend to be 
I matnally destructive. If a man earns no wages for three 
months and yet keeps out of tbe workhonse, it oan only be 
I by having pat money away in the past or by finding shop- 
I keepers wbo will trust to his power and rsMiness to pay 
his debts in the futnre. Supposing that shopkwpeni 
oonld not be found to display this oonfidenoe alike in his 
good intentions and in his ability to give effect to them, 
working-men would be forced to save much more than 
they do. This would be no real hardship to them, because 
the fact that shopkeepers continue to trust them shows that 
they pay in the long run, and they oan only do this by saving 
after they have had the goods, instead of befmre. If they 
could be brought to save first and bny the goods after¬ 
wards, both tradesman and customer would in the end be 
bettor off. There would be no bad debts, and no comimlsoTj 
dealing at particular shops at which they happen to have an 
acoount. This last consideration has done more than any¬ 
thing else to interfere with the spread of Co-operative Stores 
among tbe poor. The goods sold at a Store may be better 
and cheaper, bat against this superiority is to be set the foot 
that the Stores will not give credit, and that the shops 
will only give credit in bad times to oustomers who have 
dealt with them in ^od times. This reflection may have 
something to do with the indifference, if not hostility, 
whioh the shopkeepers have shown towards Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s Bill. If it is trno that the multiplication of 
Co-operative Stores has been promoted by the high prices 
which the practice of giving credit compels retail dealers 
to charge, it is also true that the convenience of getting 
credit with retail dealers has greatly chocked the mnltipli- 
cation of Co-operative Stores. Whether the change in the 
law which Lord Randolph Chubohill proposed would have 
much effect in abolishing credit among the working classes 
is open to doubt. He would allow tradesmen and cus¬ 
tomers to contract themselves out of the Bill, and the re¬ 
sult of this pormission might easily be that things would 
remain just as they are. A formula would be devised 
which would exempt the shopkeeper from the limitation of 
time provided in the Act, and every bill scored against a 
workman would have this formula oonspiouously printed 
at the top. 

When wo pass from the working classes to those other 
snfl'orers to whom Lord Randolph Churchill was anxions 
to extend protection, the case for interferenoe is even 
weaker. As regards the poor, it might he expedient 
to alter the law if it were certain that the alteration 
would be offectnal, and if we could be sure that, if 
effectnal, it would be really beneficial. But as regards 
minors, married women, men who owe 14,000!. to their 
fruiterer, and people who forget to keep their receipts, 
the case is different. It is bard to see how Lord Randolph 
Churchill can have supposed his Bill would make the 
first three oases any easier, inasmuch os he only pro¬ 
posed to make it apply to debts under zooZ. Minors 
who ran up enormous bills without the knowledge, of 
their parents and guardians, wives who keep their 
hnsbands in the dark as to their dealings with their 
milliners, and men with an abnormal appetite for fruit ave 
not likely to limit their bills to the comparatively trifling 
sum of looZ. It would beoome, under Lord Rabdolpb 
Churchill’s Bill, the direct interest both of debtor and 
creditor to run them up above this amount. A trades¬ 
man who supplies a minor with those misoellaneons 
artioles which a British juiy insists on regirding os 
neoessazy when onoe they have been bon At and delivered, 
or a dressmaker who finds that her bul is never as k ed 
for, and that the losm she postponM sending it in the 
more freely orders for new dreme ore given, Is for tbe 






ijiptfc fwrt awan» .of tlie ml state of the esse. 

^Hw Jewc^ who adorns the fingers of an undergraduate 
wit^i the ttr]|(eet^siaed rings, or stamps an image of him¬ 
self npon his onstomer's ^irt-front in the shape of a 
set of eapemlTe stnds, does not in the least beliere that 
these fmrohases are made to gratify the eye of a doting 
fiither. Eaoh and all of these tradesmen know very well 
that the transaction is in the nature'of a speculative in- 
▼estment, and that though they may lose the bare value 
of the goo^, they are sure, if they are paid for 
them, to gain a great deal more than their value. 

, If it were made impossible to recover debts of more 
^ than twelve months' standing, when they did not exceed 
lool., the object of eveiy one of these worthies would bo 
to have no customers who wanted long credit on his books 
ezoept for sums above looL A purchaser who showed any 
desire to keep his bill below that figure would at onco 
be looked on with suspicion. It would be supposed that 
he or she nourished a mean desire to play the tradesman 
fi^ in the thirteenth month. Parohasers such as Lord 
RiVDOLPB Chubcbill hoB in view woold be as well aware 
of this as the tradesman. They would know that readi¬ 
ness to go beyond looZ. was an elementary proof of ro- 
Bpeotable intentions, a pledge that if the shopkeeper dealt 
handsomely by thorn they would deal bandHomoly by the 
shopkeeper. Thus the result of tho chango might be to 
increase that extravagance wbiebLord Randolph Churchill 
is so properly anxious to check. In all these instances it 
is not tho sanctions of the law which the tradesman looks 
to. Indeed, these havo now become so feeble that they 
have pretty well lost any terrors they may havo onco pos¬ 
sessed. His expectations of eventual payment are boflod 
partly on the senso of honesty which, after all, is pretty 
widely diffused, and partly on the dislike which a 
laigo proportion of mankind still feel to being de¬ 
clared defaulters even when the creditor is a shop¬ 
keeper. Upon these foundations tho credit system wo>ild 
still fiourish, oven if one year wore subsiitatod for 
six as the period beyond which debts should cease to bo 
recoverable. Even supposing that the eiloct of the Bill 
promised to be greater than scorns at all likely, thcFo is 
not much inducement for the Legislature to move in the 
matter. It is not convenient for the law to do all that it 
might do, and the victims whom Lord liANDOLPii Chukcjull 
commends to our notice are not particularly interesting. 
When neither creditor nor debtor can make good any claim 
on our sympathies, it seems better to leave them to settle 
their own disputes. When the similar Bill which has 
passed the Lords comes on for discussion it will not be 
this or that class only that will benefit by it. The Bill 
will be ono of larger scope, and will ask for snpjurrt on 
more general grounds. Lord IIandolpu Chukciui.j/s B>llf 
except in so far as it proposed to confer a doubtful benefit 
on the working classes, was exclusively a monsuru for the 
relief of interesting extravagance. As such, it may safely 
be loft alone. 

A Correspondent of tho Standard has told a talo of 
misery which, at all events, goos to show that tho long 
credits which shock Lord IUnuolph Cuukoiull are vory 
much on the wane. He has boon away from London for 
three years, and now that bo has returned he finds him¬ 
self little better off than an outlaw. The tradesmen that 
onco know him, know him no more. He bus to furnish 
a house, and ho cannot get a carpet or a dining-table 
delivered except on payment at, the door. Ho hu.s to 
see that his wife is properly shod, and when he natu¬ 
rally objects to paying for boots before they havo been 
tried on, he is met by tho diiUculty that the messenger 
refuses to leave them to be tried oii nnless they aro 
first paid for. Unless this gentleman is exceptionally 
unlucky, the salutary process of paying ready money 
seems already to have mado abundant progress. The 
truth probably is that in this respect tho rivalry of 
liie Co-operative Stores has done shopkeepers a real 
service. They do not see it themselves—blessings so very 
well disguised are seldom recognised nntll after their work 
is ^ne; bat the fact is beyond dispute. After all, ready 
money is the feature which really marks off a Co-operative 
Store from an ordinary shop. The collection of many trades 
under one roof, and the abolition of free deliveir, are 
much less important elements in the snccess of the Stores. 
The former can be, and is being, rivalled by private 
tredesmen; the latter is not a vory great gain in point of 
cheapness, while it is a decided loss in point of con¬ 
venience. But the rigid enforcement of ready money does 


nndonbtedly enable joint-stook ebopkeepers-^for the Co- 
openpiibive Stores are now nothing more ihSui thie—to under-* 
sell tradesmen who give even short oredit; and theexperienee 
of th^ Sfondard’s Correspondent Mems to show that this 
lesson has at last been learned. Kow that the process has 
began, there is no obvious reason why it shonla not go oa 
quite fast enough without Lord Bandolph Cbohciiill’s 
aid. All that individual shopkeepers have got to do is to 
give a discount for cash payments which will bring their 
charges within a moasnrablo distance of tho prices asked 
at tho Stores. Of course, if they ask sums which vary 
from thirty to fifty per cent, more than tho sums for 
which the same goods can be bought at a Store, and then 
make a favonr to tho ready-money enstomor of taking off 
five per cent., they must not expect to beat thoir rivals. 
Bat, now that cash payments have gained the footing toey 
havo, there is every reason to expect that even tho British 
tradesman will not remain fur ever blind to tbo obvious 
teachings of self-iuterost. 


FRENCH CONSERVATls^AI. 

rinHE schism in tho ranks of tho French Xlnjalists 
JL grows more pronounced every day. Tho liCgitimist 
seetiou of the pai'ty has taken a more decided line in view 
of the elections than it has ventured to do for somo years 
past. Tho -recent aggressions of the State upon tbo 
Church had seemed to politicians of the stamp of M. DU 
Falloux to suggest a common ground of resistance for 
hVonch Coiiservaiivos of all schools. This coalition was 
to be altogether different from those which it was sought 
to bring about under Marshal MacMahon. The ii^i- 
viduals composing it would, to a great extent, bo the 
same ; but they would bo nnitod by firmer ties. Formerly, 
though tho members of the coalition agreed for tho time 
to divest themselves of their peculiar ideas and desires, 
with a view to attaining an object which they all hod at 
heart, it was im possible for them to keep their engage¬ 
ment. Tho cause of this inability lay in tho nature of 
tho object they were aiming at. Men who ally thomsolves 
together for the overthrow of a particular form of govern¬ 
ment cannot help asking themselves what is to he done 
when the overthrow has been accomplished, and it has 
become a practical question w'hat form of government 
is to be set up in place of that which has been de¬ 
stroyed. As soon as this question was raised, dis- 
trnst of one another found its way into the coali¬ 
tion. Its members wore pledged to pull down the Re¬ 
public, and they knew ]icrfc!Ct.ly well that, as soon as it was 
palled down, tlicy would bo ongiigcd in a furious dispute, 
whether it should ho succeeded by tho Bol'Khon or by the 
Bonapartist monarchy. Tho cause which weakened the 
coalition, viewed from within, mado it hateful to those 
who viewed it from without. 'J’ho Uoiiservativo party were 
justly regarded by tho majority of the nation as bout upon 
the destruction of institutions with which tlio nation as a 
whole was very well content. The result was that tho 
Conservatives were weakened by mutual snspicions when 
working for an objeeff. which, if they had worked for it 
as one man, would still havo been impossible of attain¬ 
ment. 

To soTue at least of tho party much moditation on these 
things has brouglit wisdom with it. Tlicy have recognized 
tho hold which the Republic has taken upon tho interests 
and the imaginations of tho French people, and the hope¬ 
lessness of gaining popular support for a movement 
avowedly intended to overthrow it. They aro now 
anxious to put the form of government altogether oside, 
and to make the whole question turn upon the manner in 
which the government has been carried on. There is 
nothing, they say, about a Republic as such to prevent 
Catholics from living peaceably beneath its shadow. 
Everything depends upon tho spirit in which the Republic 
deals with questions m which Catholics arc interested. 
How the present (iovernmont deals with these questions is 
shown by the dispersion of the religious orders, the 
suppression of army chaplains, and the scculariwition of 
hospitals and schools. The coarse which policy and prin¬ 
ciple alike prescribe to French Conservatives is to make 
the most of the advantage which their adversaries have 
given them. In tho approaching canvass nothing should bo 
said about forms of government. Republican institutions 
should be formally accepted, and the whole force oi' tlia 
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Oonservatiyo attack be directed against the naes to which 
these institutions hare been turned. The policy of the 
' 'Government is distastefnl to many sound Bepnblioans, 
and if the Conservatives aro careful to dissociate them¬ 
selves from the Monarchical ideas which have hitherto 
been with too much reason imputed to them, th^ may 
hope, under cover of the ballot-box, to attract these ftepuh- 
licans to their side. There was a time when this method 
would have been rendered impi^ticable by the attitude of, 
the ecclesiastical authorities. Pius IX. had latterly become 
as mod a legitimist as Hgnut V. himself, and the French 
bishops, with scarcely an exception, had taken their cue 
from tbo Pope. Now all this is changed. So far as France 
is conoerneci, Lao XIII. is not a Republican, but a 
Bepublican who has remained under strong temptations 
to recant. He has never ceased to distingnish between 
th# fbrm of government now established in France and 
the particular actions of the politicians who for the time 
administer it. Consequently, in appealing to Fronoh 
Oatholios not to mix up these two ideas, men like M. dg 
Falloux can claim the highest ecclesiastical support. 
They only ask the laity to follow where the Sovereign 
Pontiff has already led the way. 

If this change«of tone on the part of the Conservatives 
had been fairly general, it is possible that it might have 
bad considerable influence. For the first time Republican 
would have ceased to be a party name, and a general 
Section have turned upon measures rather than upon 
institutions. It is probable that the number of Re¬ 
publicans who disliko the course npon which the Govern¬ 
ment have lately entered, and suspect thorn of intending 
to pursuo it to still greater lengths, is considerahlo. 
Hitherto, however, they have had no means of giving 
effect to their views except by keeping away from the 
polls. If they voted at all, they must do so either for a 
Bepublioan who approved of all that the Republic had 
done, or for a Monarchist who wished to mend matters by 
sweeping away the Republic. It is never safe to assume 
that a French Conservative will take an active part in 

S olitics, but there was, at least, a chance that ho might 
o BO upon seeing the opportunity for the first time 
offered him. Now the prospect of any tiling of the kind 
being brought about is altogether at an end. The Legi¬ 
timist feeling proves to be as active and ns obstinate 
as ever, and those who are animated by it make 
no secret of thoir determination to snboruinato every 
other consideration to the pleasure of gratifying it. 
No sooner had the appeal of the moderate Conservatives 
been put forward than there appeared ia tho Union an 
express mandate from tho Connl of CiiAMOOiin direotiug the 
Royalists to support no candidate who would not under¬ 
take to make the restoration of the Monarchy his first 
object. From that day forward tho wrath of the Legiti¬ 
mist organs has been mainly directed against those 
Catholics and Conservatives who are anxious, if they can, 
to live at peace with tho Ropnblio. Not M. Gambetta 
himself is more an object of detestation with them than M. 
DG Falloux. Their columns are filled with dcmonBtration.s 
that in France a good Catholic must always, and nnder all 
oirourastanoes, be a good Royalist, and that the salvation 
of the Church and of society depends upon the restoration 
ofHEGBTV. The question is one which has been abso¬ 
lutely and definitively decided by the Royal whrd. Tho 
duly of a good subject is to bow his head and obey. 

Onoo more, therefore, the prospects of Conservatism 
in France seem hopelessly obscured. It is of the very 
essence of this particular phase of political doctrine that it 
should aooept accomplished facts, and try to make the best 
of them. The Orleanists have no more cause than the 
Legitimists to love the Republic, and it is equally tbeir 
interest that the Fronch nation should recognize the Mon¬ 
archy as the form of government best suited to tho needs 
of the country. The difference between them and the 
Legitimists is simply that the Orleanists are willing to 
give the needs of the country precedence over the restora¬ 
tion of the Monarchy, whereas the Legitimists hold that, 
;if those needs cannot be satisfied by a cbwge in tho form 
lOf government, they had bettor not be satisfied at all. Tho 
.result of this open avowal of incompatible aims, must be to 
jodnoe tbe Conservative party to impotence. If the two 
■asetiOiiB into which the Royalist section has split up had 
xwnainsd united, thero might have been some euapee ^ 
that tb^ would ha^ e drawn the third sectiou 
towards them by tho more force of attraction. 
No such chanoo exists now. 'When separated from 


the larger body of the tlkt . 

reasona^e Royalists will be too aaifA 
imy body'eitbOT to join them or to 
tion. HMides, however unjust the aiiiuMtK;‘'inay it 
will certainly be thought that tbequanw betweob t&e twb 
BOotioiiBof the Royalists has referenoe to tit^bdds Il6t lb 
ends, and that the distinction wbioh tnarkr off ibe Legitf- 
mistB ftom the Moderates is simply that the liegititiiii^ 
bave the courage to be sincere. As regards the 
mists themselves, their present attitude affords additioikl 
evidence to a fact which scarcely needed to be thus sim- 
ported. The Extreme Right aro to the full as xrreoonOil- 
able and as impracticable as the Extreme Left. The in- 1 
terests of the country or of religion go for nothing with 
them 1^ the side of the interests of their particular theory. 
If the Extreme Loft subordinate the welfare of France to the 
triumph of the Ropublican idea, the Extreme Right are 
equally ready to subordinate the welfare of France to tho 
triumph of tho Monarchical idea. The Extreme Left 
would upset the bdst possible Government if it were not 
Republican. The Extreme Right will do nothing to majeo 
a Goverpment tolerable udIosb they can at tho same time 
make it Monarchical. The result of Legitimist persist¬ 
ence must be to prepare a disastrous defeat for all the 
causes they profess to care for. Every time that the 
elections are made to turn upon the form of tbe Govern¬ 
ment it becomes plainer that Franco is not in the least 
shaken in her determination to livo nnder a Republic. 
Until tho Legitimists can bring themselves to see this fact, 
they must bo shut out themselves, and help to shut out 
all other Conservatives from any usel'nl action in politics. 


PREMIERS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

P AliLIAMFiNT, in both Houses, decreed on Monday last that 
Lord Beaconstiuld should have a monument, and that the 
monument should bo placed in Westminster Abbey. Premiers as 
I'romiera have no place or precedence assipfned to them in life. It 
is conceivable, and does, in fact, happen, that a Minister should 
have no recognized rank in society beyond that of a privy coun¬ 
cillor, and should be tho inferior, in a sense, of peers whom he had 
himself rccommeJided for creation or promotion. But death brings 
many things into their proper peispcctive, and it cannot be said 
that we liave neglected to cummeiuorato politicians. Nearly a 
half of the monumenis erected to them in the Abbey are merely 
complimentary, and do not mark tbe actual place of burial. Thero 
are, therefore, many precedents for tho intended memorial, though 
its form is subjocl lor future arrangement, hihould wo of this gene¬ 
ration omit the customary tribute, later ages would certainly supply 
it, as we have done in the case of Addison, who was a {Secretary of 
iState before Premiers were, in fad, invented. He is buiiod among 
statesmen, in the vault of General Monk in the south aisle of 
ilonry VIl.’a Chapel; but his statue is among tho poets, and a 
slab in the north aisle of tho Chapel, “ near his loved Montagu,” 
further cummemornlcB him. Monta^ra himself and Savile, a yot more 
famous possessor of the title of Halifax, have tablets in the same 
aisle, near the great monument of Queen Elizabeth. In the sahie 
vault with Addison is buried tbe body of another Minister, his 
coutompurary, James Oraggs, who died of small-pox in 1721. Tbe 
m<mument is soparated from his grave by tho whole length of the 
Abbey. The old Abbot’s Chapel, at the extremity of the south 
aislo of tho nave, is now used as a kind of vestry, under the digni¬ 
fied title uf the Consistory Court; and here, between busts of the 
late Mr. Maurice and of Canon Kingsley, and almost facing the 
bust of Mr. Keblo, is tbo full-length figure of Oraggs, ** in an 
antique habit, leaning .gracefully on an urn.” Beneath are Pope’s 
.well-known lines, beginning with tho equivocal compliment, 
“ Statesman, yet friend to^truth.” 

Tho first Prime Minister actually buried and commemorated in 
the Abbey in Chatham. Neither Harley nor Walpole, to whom 
the title of Premier was first applied in an invidious sense, are 
commemorated, though Horace Walpole placed a statue in the 
south aisle of Henry VH.’s Chapel to^ the memory of bis 
mother, the first wife of the Minister, paying, as he grudgii^v 
notes, forty pounds for the site to the Dean and Cbajpter. 
pole’s rival, Stanhope, has his statue, though he u buried at 
Ohevoniug, and his monument at the entrance of the choir, pver 
against that of Sir Isaac Newton, may be taken as the earliest 
precedent for the intended Beaconsfield memorial. Compton and ' 
Uartoi'et, who may be accounted Premiers at one time or another 
after the fali of Walpole and before the rise of Ohathain, are not 
commemorated, but Pultene^ Earl of Ritb, and his fondly' aro 
buriod in ihe islip Obapel. Folteney was never Pramier in the 
modern sense of the word. Pelham's secretary, Roberta, has a tabist 
near the tomb assigned by tradition to Chaucer; hut neither Pelhani 
himself, nor his brother and successor, the Duke of NewcasUe. has 
a monument in the church. Bute is unmentioned in tifo Aob^ 
records; Bodkiogham and North andLiverpool am equally vdtliottt 
notice. Rut to Chatham was aasigoed the honour of a oon^t 
between Westmibstor and London for the possession of hie bo^. 
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^ btl^ burled iw. in tbeir great eatbednd^ and, 

ae Soraee JiSalpole obeervee, wduld have ** robbed Peter to pay 
PaBL** :Tii eijtittg ed that be bad contributed so much by biaTigonr 
uiid CimnieiPwtbe protection of commerce that they ought to be 
allowed to ofler biln tbia mark of gradtude and Teaeration. It 
btuat be admitted, in the face of eubeequent erente, that, not only 
'Wmdd there bare been a certain appropriatenem in thoe mak¬ 
ing the tomb of the great oommouer in the City, but also that 
It would there ba?e oocupied a more diatinguuhea poeition than 
•it doee among a crowd of similar memorials in the Abbey. The 
number of leaser politicians whose monuments surround his does 
'sometbbg to obscure his greatness. But Parliament ruled it 
othsorwise; his dust must imngle, it was said, with the dust of 
UngSi and the north transept has e?er since been made a 
"itatesman's oomer.*’ 

The monument of Chatham, incongruous as it is in a Gothic 
buildug, would have looked Miter in St. Paul’s. It is in many 
respects to be reckoned the masterpiece of Bacon. The figures of 
l&itannia, supported by the Ocean and the Earth, and of Prudence 
and Fortitude, which support the central statue, are fine in their 
way; but Bacon, in maluDg the portrait of Chatham true to life, 
ana using Parliamentary robes instead of classical armour or “ an 
antique habit,*’ Bet an example to his successors in the art of 
monumental sculpture. Strange to say, the artist himself wrote 
the inscription wnich appears upon the base. Its brevity is not 
undignified, and when George III. warned the sculptor Now, 
Bacon, mind you do not turn author; stick to jour chisel,” 
he pud him a well-merited compliment. He received 6,000/. 
for the monument, and bad to pay out of that modest 
sum both the cost of the mu^le and work, and also 
tho Chapter fees, which amounted to not loss than 700/. 
There is another memorial of Chatham in the Abbey. It is 
seldom seen by visitors, though, in many respects, it is of great 
interest This is the waxen effigy, in his robes os a peer, and 
holding a parchment-roll in his hand, which was made after the 
funeral, and exhibited for many years. It reprcseuta him as a 
short man, but is full of energy, and by no means to be despised 
as a work of art The name of the artist does not appear to Lave 
survived. 

The monument of Chatham's great son is in a situation even 
more conspicuous than that of the father, but in every other 
way falls short. The artist was tho elder Westmocott The 
statue is nine foot high, and tho proportions being tlioso of a very 
tall man, it appears even higher. To support it, an arch had to bo 
turned over tne western door, and the gigantic figure with its 
outstretched arm seems to dominate the whole nave. As in the 
case of the monument of Chatham, the expenses were paid by a 
vote of the Ilousa of Commons. Fox’s monument, which is close 
by, was erected by bis private friends. It has often been re¬ 
marked that, as the monuments of these great political rivals are 
close together, so also are tbeir graves; and it is to the proximity 
of Fox’s resting-place to the vault of the Pitt family that 
Scott’s well-known lines allude. Marmion, in the introdiic.tion to 
which they occur, was in fact published several years before either 
monument was completed. Ine vault constructed for the burial 
of Chatham contuns the bodies also of bb wife, his daughter, his 
bod’s wife, and both his sons. So that, even if William Pitt hud 
been os irndguificaut as his elder brother, the second earl, he 
would yet have been honoured by burial in the Abbey. 

The gi'ave of Lord Londonderry, better known as Jiord Oastle- 
reagh, is between those of IMtt and Fox. Sheridan is commemo¬ 
rate by a gravestone placed in the north aisle by a private friend, 
Dr. Moore. Canning and Palmerston lie within a few feet of l*itt 
and Fox; and the statue of Peel, who is buried at Drayton, is close 
by. , At the back of the screen is a bust of Ijonl Aberdeen on an 
incongruous bronze pedestal. He was buried at Great Stanmore; 
and in the same side aisle are busts also of Sir George Oorncwall 
Lewis, Kiehard Cobden, and Warren Hastings. This fashion of 
placing busts in the Abbey is increasing, though nothing, not 
even a claasioal monument, has a worse eflect amid Gothic 
BiiiroundingB. It does not speak well for the invention of modern 
BCulptors mat they have Men able to devbe nothing more 
suitable. The bust of Keblo looks out from a pointed 
frame of the most strictly Gothic type, but itself is of 
a Greek model and nude, as are several neighbouring busts of 
divines. This form of monument has the advantage of occupying 
very lii^e space; and, under the present riffime, space is becoming 
very scarce in the church, either for burials or for gravestones, 
^bson’s statue of Peel was the last in which a classical costume 
was adopted, and the return to the old style in the case of those 
detgymen and of the miserable little busts of Lord Russell and 
Lora Lsnsdowne, both of whom are buried elsewhere, cannot be 
munefided. 

, Among tho Premiers who have no monument in the Abbey the 
most conspicuous by his absence is Lord Melbourne. At the time 
of his death the idea that even minor celebrities must be buried, 
at at least commemorated, in the Abbey bad not attained its 
modem importance. The mve of Dickens in bis beloved 
Boohester would have been the goal of a thousand pilgrimages. 
Bomsey Abbey would not have been unworthy of Palmereton, 
whose grave is hardly worth noticing in Westminster Abbey. 
Tka Mttlboune monument in St Paul's is more remarkable than 
aoy* monument can now ever hope to be in the Abbey. 
Bsxon Marochetti excelled himself in the design and its executioD. 
It would be well for bis fame if he had never made anything less 
iipresslTe than the two angels at the door. The door leads no 


wfaitber, but on its pan^ are inscribed the nanies 
iiid his brother. One other Premier is buried in 3 t. 

Wellington monument bears no allusion to the'more peaoeihl ssop- 
vieea ^ the great Duke, who rests near his moot eminent politual 
rival, as Pitt rests by Fox. Among other Premiers not oommmcH 
rated in Westminster Abbey are Sbelborne and the late Lora 
Derby, though Perceval, who is buried at Charlton, has a ffluni- 
fioeot cenotaph, voted by Parliament. . No inscription has been 
placed upon it, hut a long relief representing the assossinatton pai^ 
th^y makes amends. A sculptor with the litera^ powers of 
Bacon might have supplied wo omission, of whi^ a p a rallel 
may be found in the monument of one of the very first 
statesmen buried in the Abbey. At the eastern end of the 
** Chapel of the Lady Maigarot,” otherwise known aa the soi^ 
ftj ifilA of Henry Vli.’s Chapel, is a Israe and handsome memorial 
in marble, incltiding a portrait in relieh Dean Stanley, wHLth com¬ 
mendable care, baa labelled it as the tomb of -General Monk; but 
though there is an inscription stating that it was erected by the 
executors of Christopher Monk, the second Duke of AlheniBrle, 
there is nothing else to indicate its significance. There cannot be 
any doubt as to the corroctness of the ascription, for a long list of 
noble persons, the second Duke's executors, have placed their 
names on the base. As so often recorded, the wax effigy of the 
groat general of the Restoration in his armour, and especially his 
coronettod cap, were among the regular sights until a few years 
ago, though there is no mention on the monument of the Duke 
himself. 


SATCTRA POLITIC A, 

T he present week has been a decidedly eventful one in the 
way of political occurrences. Tho French invasion of Tunis 
has drawn from faitiiful Radical lips a waifing admission that 
not even the abuuiinablo Government of Lord Beaconstield ever 
perpetrated an act that can bo compared, for sheer immorality, 
to Ibis. Tho nows from tho Transvaal makes it more possible 
than ever that one of the astounding political comedies of the 
centuiy may be performed, and that native valour, backed up by 
a few English free-latfros or defrauded proprietors, may revenge 
the honour of England on tlie formidable forces which have cowed 
the master of the English Army List. In Ireland they outrage 
merrily, and Archbishop Oroko aspires to the bygone glories of 
tho Lion of Tuam and Judah. Tho northern parts of this island 
are disturbed by dark imaginings of a plot for the introduction of 
tho Irish Land bill into the Uigblands. Mr. Gladstone has made 
bis speech about Lord beacouslield’s monument, and has mode it 
very well save for a curious omission. Mr. Gladstone told os—> 
what indeed most people knew before—that Lord Beoconsfield 
did not pernnnully hale Mr. Gladstone, but by some unlnoky 
chance ho did not tell us, what everybody would have been glad to 
know, that Mr. Gbulatune did not personally bate Lord Beoeone- 
lield., The omission is remarkable, perhaps also unfortunate. 
Knaresboroiigh ims supplied an occasion for discreet ulenoe to 
those whp mniniain that the country still wholly loves the Govern** 
iiient. For Mr. Bradlaugh, an important member of the body 
politic, this.is the week which in a manner either makes him or 
loredoes him quite, and he may be said to have been considerably 
foredono already by bis o.vclu8ion on Tuesday from the anticipated 
glories ef the Uiock Tower. The Greeks came and brought pre¬ 
sents to the Church of England on Wednesday, but the fattdit 
mactiina was on this occasioi) not manufactureid with anything 
like the skill of the original E}>euB. Lord liandolph OhurchiU has 
secured the approval of Mr. ilroadburst, and mi, Jesse Oollings 
has voted in the same lobby with most of the colleagues of the 
Late Man, as, if the modem Radical retained the picturesqae tradi¬ 
tions of his putative ancestors, tho member for Ipswich would 
probably dosenube Lord Reaconsiield. Sir Stafi’ord Northoote has 
won unwilling testimonies from his opponents on a point of 
generalship, and Sir William Harcourt has delivered his candid 
sentiments with regard to the priesthood of tho Ohurch of 
J'lngland and also of other commuitious. Sir William Harcourt 
is so much in the habit of delivering candid sentiments on sub¬ 
jects about which his knowledge is on a par with bis knowledge 
when ho addresses troublesome county magistrates at Stroud and 
else where, that this hist incident may not appear especially note¬ 
worthy. The rest must be acknowl^gedto be all considerable in¬ 
cidents in their way, and some of them at least to be likdy to prove 
tlko forerunners of other considerable incidents. 

The events of the week, however, may be said to be the eleotion 
of Lord Salisbury to the post of loader of the Conservative party 
in the House of Lords and the speech in which Mr. Forster 
demonstrated tho oxcellouceB of the Irish Land Bill to a aome- 
whkt turbulent audience at Bradford. The election, or selecrion, 
or whatever it is to be called, of Lord Salisbury was at least, from 
the point of view of the tools to the workman,” something of a 
foregone conclusion. The rather impertinent comments on the 
various merits and demerits of the supposed competitors which 
filled certain journals for days before the question was really on 
actual one, and even for days before it was decent to moot it at 
all, prinei^lly showed, as such comments generally do show, the 
mnorance of the writers and their desire to appear not ignorant. 
To all persons, however, whether Whig, Tory, Liberal, Conserva¬ 
tive, or mdical, who retained tbeir faculty of comparatively im- 
putial laughter, the attitude of what may be called generally the 
Liberal press towards the late Foreign Secretary must havo 
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povocative of much aiuiiaemeDt. These candid ad¬ 
ware particularly antious that the Oonaervatire party 
' not make a fatal miatake, and choose the wrong 
_The wrong man, as it appeared to the obdurate out¬ 
sider, was the man who was likely to hit the candid friend’s 
friends hardest. It was, taking it altogether, as if the second in a 
n^iliatic duel, discussing tlie conduct of the fight, should say:— 
“ i^hope you wiU not be so ill-advised as to hit my principal with 
your closed fist *, for your own sake, I trust that you will tie one 
hand behind you; and 1 am sure that the commonest oonsidera- 
tions of prudence will prevent you from employing the fatal 
maacsuvie of getting him into Ohancery/’ In some cases the more 
refined device was employed of hoping that the Opposition would 
commit this fatal mistake; but this net also seems to have been 
spread before the bird in vain. That the meeting at Lord Aber¬ 
gavenny’s does not, of itself, designate a leader of the party, but 
only a leader of the House of Lords, all reasonable prsons, 
whether Liberal, Conservative, or neutraVaro, we suppose, aware. 
That, under ordinary circumstances, it is the prelude to some 
very uncomfortable times for the Liberal peers is sulBciently 
evident. Appeles-voiis Voltaire; je vous promets des sensa¬ 
tions," said M. Veuillot, in the days when he was the terror 
of the unorthodox. There is certainly no Liberal peer in the 
House of X^ords to whom Lord Salisbury cannot promise sensa- 
tions In the oratorical sense with a sereue consciousness of 
being able to discharge the promise. The only shadoiw of dis¬ 
comfort for amateurs of real oratorical battle lies in the extra¬ 
ordinarily unequal nature of the light. Lord Granville has, indeed, 
an invaluable characteristic which, in the days of the P. K., might 
have led to bis being nicknamed the featherbed." But though 
the passive militaiy qualities of that article of furniture are excel¬ 
lent, its active qumities leave something to desire. For active 
measnres the Ministry are left in the Upper House pretty niiich to 
a'*broken man,” the Duke of Argyll, who seems still disposed, 
notwithstanding his yearning after Saturn and Jupiter and the 
other realms where two and two still make four, to lend them 
gracious help now and then. But the Duke of Argyll is not to be 
named in the same category of orators with Lord Salisbury, lie 
is not even the equal or Luid Cairns, and as a debater he ie at 
best the equal of Lord Crnnbrook, while he has come off second- 
best in more than one eonUict with I^rd Lytion and I^ord Car¬ 
narvon. An impartial critic might, perhaps, find it in his heart 
to wish that, for the better fuiiherance of that lively political 
fighting in which impartial critics and amateurs of sport 
delight, Lord Salisbury might find it convenient to ad¬ 
dress himself to the task of popular speechmaking. It may 
he depended upon that, in tho long run, the quality which catches 
the average audience, wiiether on the platform or in print, is hard 
hitting. It is by this that the populnr idols of the Goveniment 
party have obtained thoir reputation, and in this Lord Salisbury, 
when at his best, has hardly a superior. He has had comparatively 
little opportunity of displaying this gift since he was Lora 
Kobert Cecil; he may perhaps see his way to a resumption of the 
display now. In some respects, no doubt, the position of leader, 
even of a single House of Parliament, imposes restrictions; in the 
matter of general schemes of policy, it imposes very considerable 
restrictions. But there is a great difference between rashness of 
constructive plan and forwardness in hitting the weak places of 
the adversary. It is the latter task which now falls on Lord 
fiaUsbury, and it would be hard to mention any one who is, or for 
msBj a long year has been, better qualified to perform it. 

Turning to the other side, it is with performance, not with pro- 
misoi that wo have to deal. No Cabinet Minister has yet spoken 
to his constituents on tlie Irish Land Bill, and Mr. Forster’s utter¬ 
ances at Bradford were therefore not a little interesting. We said 
that no Cabinet Minister had yet spoken on the Land Bill to his 
constituents; it might have been safer to say that no Cabinet 
Minister has yet spoken on the l^and Bill at all, notwith¬ 
standing the verbal ialsity of the stntemeiit. Tho hungry sheep 
look up and are not fed, or are told to consume the unsatisfactory 
pasture of tho Irish Attorcey-General. The 7 Vmcs,|With the 
curious ingenuousness which has come to be its chief political 
virtue, ana which after a long interval makes it once more 
worth reading, remarks that the Bill is by Liberals ** taken on 
trust.” Mr. Qladbtoue understands it, and that is all which a 
member of the non-stupid party has a right to demand. What 
Mr. Gladstone does is well. If anybody supposed that Mr, Forster 
was going to draw up tho curtain at Bradford, be made a great 
mistake. The only interpretation which suggests itself of the 
reticence of the Ministry is that Mr. Gladstone was the only man 
who ever understood the Bill, and that he has forgotten what it 
meant, just as the other day, until Sir B. Cross gently mra- 
tioDcd to him the name of the Duke of Argyll, he was in- 
dignant at the idea of this best of Bills having caused disfen- 
sion in the Cabinet. It is human to forget, and after all, 
before the third reading, Mr. Gladstone may perhaps remember 
whet the Land BiU does mean, and may at a specialljr aum- 
numed Cabinet Council communicate the meaning to his col- 
ZeegttM with leave to divulge. Clause Seven, however, end the 
MDiarkable arithmetical puzzle whereby, making A. joint purtner 
with B*; you are to give valuable property to A* ^without 
teking tny from B., did not enter into Mr. Forster’s speech. 
What did enter into it was, in the first place, a challenge to Mr. 
UUwon. lirt Forster is very sad on the subject of Mr. Qibeon’s 
remark that the Government did not sufficiently employ the oidi- 
gmy UWi 'Bit sednees does him credit, but the deleot of memory 
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to be epidemie in tgj 
members. Afr. GUdstons oaraio 1 | 
the meenluff, of the Land BiU t M. 
not rememDer that he .evdr hem of msff 
before the action at Laing’s Nek; Me. Foieter i 
nay instanoe of insufficient use of the^powere of the ordinary Jaw 
last autumn and winter. This, however, was not by a^tneaiii 
his most remarkable utterance. That the Iiirii |^d Bit!, which 
every skilled witness^hostile, favourable, end nentmJ-regnei in 
regarding as a measure certain to lead to ondlese UtigatUuii Is, 
according to Mr. Forster, the of&pring of adeaixe**togive tha 
lawyers os little work to do as ^ssiole,” is a statement which, wq 
are sorry to say, made the irreverent population of Bradford laugh. 
They are very rude in Yorkshire, and rather sharp; so perhaps It 
is, on the whole, more sod than strange that the^ ahould nave . 
laughed at Mr. Forster. He was, however, only going up his hilt 
of paradox. Mr. Forster believes in himself as having vigorously 
used tho ordinary law in Ireland six months ago; he h^ves in the 
Irish Land Bill as likely to make lawyers starve. Bathe believes in 
it still more as a merelv temporary departure” from the laws of 
political economy. Mr. Forster has not the noble confidence of 
nis chief; ho does not believe that laws of nature cease to operate 
within four hours’ steam of Holyhead. ^ But the interference if 
msrely temporary, he urges. For a time, at least, a reluctant 
Government must interfere with contract. When the tenant baa 
been nourished and heartened with a certain amount of his land¬ 
lord's property, he is to fend for himself. This is a deligbtfuUy 
novel auuouncemcnt. It certainly is not in the bond *whiea 
announces that the new dawn of Irish prosperity is to broaden on 
from fifteen years to fiiteen years without the least hint of a 
future relapse into the twilight of economy and sense. But even 
if there were such a hint, will Mr. h'orstor promise us that he 
undertake the arrangement of the later order of things when the 
time comes P A bear robbed of her whelps is an awkwara customer, 
but an Irish tenant suddenly bidden, after being brought up by 
the Gladstoniaa hand on his landlord’s goods for years, to live by 
his own labours aud in accordance with the laws of Baturn a^ 
Jupiter, is likely to be a customer far more awkward. 


LORD DUNSANY ON INVASION. 

I N tho current number of the Nineteenth Century Admiral Lord 
Dunsany attempts the rather hopelo.sfl task of dispelling an 
idea veiy generally held by his countrymen, and tries to show 
that it is altogother erroneous and, indeed, absolutely opposed to 
facts, that is, to tho facts of whnt he justly calls an iron age. 
The idea which bo wishes to uproot and destroy is embodied in 
the phrase, a ** silver streak,” which means a great deal, like the 
shake of Lord Burleigh’s head, and indicates not merely a strip 
of water, but also the absolute safety from invasion which is sup- 

C d to be due to that strip of water. That safety, says Lord 
sany, is imaginary, and not only is it imaginary, not only 
does this countiy possess no special immunity from attacks, but 
that very Channel, that very “ silver streak" which is thought 
her best defence ngaiust her foes, in reality makes it less diffi¬ 
cult for a foreign Power to attack Lnglnnd than to attack a neigh¬ 
bour across a land boundary. This seems, at first sight, a start¬ 
ling paradox; but Lord Dunsany is able to say a good deal in 
support of it, and to bring forward facts very commonly over¬ 
looked, which can hardly lail to produce an impression on any 
one who is willing candidly to consider them; for they show, 
not perhaps that there is quite such imminent danger as the 
Admiral tninks, but that skilfully contrived measures on the 
part of an invader, aided by such good fortune as has marked 
many a campaign, might make the position of this country peri¬ 
lous ill the extreme, and that, in the event of a war with one 
Groat Power, a catastrophe worse than Sedan would cextaioly 
not be au impossible contingency. 

In considering this question, it is necessary first of all to realize 
tho enormous difiereuce which steam has made, not merely in 
naval warfare, but in the transport of troops; and to this Lord 
Dunsany rightly directs his readers' attention. In former days, 
when troops had to ^ sent in sailing vessels, notldng lilie cer¬ 
tainty, or approximate certainty, with regard to time was pos¬ 
sible, and operations by sea were therefore in one respect much 
more hazardous and doubtful than operations by land. Now, not 
only is tho position of things changed, but ft is absolutely re¬ 
versed. On this subject we cannot do better than quota the apt 
words in which Lord Dunsany compares operations by sea In 
former days with those which are possible now. He says 
No groat combiaatioiia such as an invaaion would require, were poaaibls 
in the days when the niovemenu of a flovt depended on wind and weather. 
Could Uund forces even carry out any combined movementa if they depended 
on wind or weallicr ? Would the battle of Waterloo have been ever fought 
if trusty old UlUcher,*’ iuatewl of informing Wellington that he might 
rely on the support of the Prusaiun army on the zSth of June, had mads 
that support coadltionol on thars being no change of wind, no storm, no 
calm ? 

But with steam, aimiea oeoerted by can be carried for mors obn 
lalnly, more rapidly, more oonvo^Oy, by sea than by huid. In the Jato 
hi^lr creditable morafa of Sir F. Roberts, hit army covered seventeen mUas 
iiOTdav, and has been veiydoeervedly lauded for that performance. Badtitoy 
mbsiked, twelve, times that distance would have bssn betow an 
average rate, and flflaen timas would have been posalble^ The voyage too, 
unlike the march, impUea neither fatigue to the men or honesb nor aasf 
weer and tear of matoriaL Our regiments taut to the Oapo of Good Hope 
this spring traversed the Equator and penetrated for into the 1*-'**-— 
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load tt Imppsrtble} therefore there can'be no'fntara war 1 Any one' seeing 
dbr the dm time aahip discharges .cargo, say of a.ooo tons, most have been 
wefamisfaed at the mdlttiade of oerta and baggage animals retiuirod, and the 
aaUes of mad oofeied by that elngle cargo. 

The truth of thia is indisputable, and Lord Duneany ie aleo un- 
doubbedlj right when he goea on to argue tiiat an opposing army 
.wotfM hftTe enormons difficulty in preventing the landing of forces 
^ inm shipe, ae theae would be covem by the tremendous Bre of 
^ modem naTol guns; and in a later part of hia article he atatea 
in detail the aovantages which an invader by aea poaaeaaes over on 
ioTader hy land. The former, enys the Admiral, must concentrate, 
and the conceOtratiou must he observed; whereas, concentration 
Im sea is extremely rapid. He must fix a base of operations, 
loereby revealing his line of attack, and he i^dvances at tiie rate of 
from ten to fifteen miles a day, whUe steam-ships can easily cover 
240 miles in the 24 hours. In some respects Lord Dunsany has, 
We think, underrated the difficulties of an invasion from over the 
water, and we shall endeavour to point out how considerable tliose 
difficulties are; but there can be little doubt that an invader by 
sea would now poaseaa certain considerable advantages over an in¬ 
vader by land, and that it is almurd to look on the ** silver atreak** 
M giving any apocinl immunity to this country. Ijord Dunsany niiglit 
have atfengthened hia argument by pointing out that an embarkation 
is a much more safe and easy thing now than it was formerly. In 
the old days an admiral bad to m careful how he anchored his 
fleet oiT on open coast in doubtful weather. The abips might have 
to make sail at any moment, and it was necessary to bo at some 
distance from the shore. Steam-ships, of cours^ may be lost by a 
lee-ahore if caught by a furious gale ; but for powerful war-ahips, 
and great transports, the danger is comparatively very small, at least 
in summer-time, and it is not very likely that an invasion would be 
attempted in the winter. One risk, therefore, which formerly 
accompanied the lauding of troops may be considered now to have 
disappeared. 

It seems clear that Lord Dunsany's view is right, and that the 
fiivourito expression the ** silver streak ” represents a most danger¬ 
ous fallacy^ inasmuch as an attack from the sen, which was in other 
times 80 difficult as to be well nigh impossible, is now a perfectly 
feasible operation of war, and is, in some respects, less difficult than 
«n attack by land. It is only fair to say, however, that there is 
ianothor side to the question, and this Lord Dunsany appears to 
overlook. Onrefully as be has considered the matter^ he scarcely 
•eems to see that certain of his arguments cut both ways, and that 
oome of the indisputable facts which he brings forward are as 
much in favour of the invaded as of the invader. Steam has 
immensely facilitated attack, hut it has also greatly facilitated 
defence. In the old time a foul wind or a calm might 
neutralize defence, and might make a fleet for a time utterly 
aiseless. Now this risk, quite as great fur the invaded as for the 
invaders, no longer exists, and the time which will be necessary 
for « fleet to reach any given apot can be calculated in a 
few minutes. If the movements of one antagonist are far more 
lApid and certain, so are those of the other. A port can be much 
more effectively watched or blockaded by steamors than by sailing 
nhips; and in many ways intelligence of an enemy’s movements, 
^hich formerly was obtained with great difficulty, would now be 
vapid and complete. Then we cannot but think that Lord Dunsany 
isomewhat overrates the facilities for naval concontratiun as com¬ 
pared with the concentration of an army. It is war with France 
^at ha principiUly considers; and we believe that it would be 
perfectly impossible to concentrate a great fleet of war-ships and 
transports in French ports with the rapidity and secrusy which he 
«eem 8 to think practicable, lie is of opinion that a French 
aurmy corps, with all its material, could embark in forty-eight 
hours, and that four or five corps ** might very conceivably be 
wluirked in the ports of Toulon, Marseilles, Koebefort, L’Onent, 
Brest, and Cherbourg.” Lord Dunsany has very carefully 
latudied the question, and is no doubt right in these asser¬ 
tions; but it must be remembered that a strong squadron 
would be required in each of these porta to accompany 
the transports when they sailed, and it is impossible to 
suppose that the concentration of war-ships and transports 
would not be known to our commanders, and that the ports would 
not be carefully watched by Knglish fleets. Moreover, it must 
In remembered that a squadron which is convoying transports is 
At a peculiar divadvantage if attacked at sea by an equal force. 
The officers in command of ships would have to think, not merely 


of any individiial captain might mean the annihilation of two or 
three regiments, as but a few shots from big guns would be re- 
auixed to unk a transport. The same difficulty would be felt by 
tae French eommanders In any such great naval action as might 
be fought if a mighty concentration was successfully effecSid. 
Their fleet would consist of a certain number of war-ships and of a 
oertsin number of unarmed ships easy to sink and crowded with 
Imps. A comparatively small prmnderance in foice would give 
a great practieal advant^ to the fleet which was encumbered by 
sio eonvoy. 

These nets we osnnot but think that Lord Dunsany has over¬ 


looked ; but, if his arguments are to some extent aasaila^ on this 
aecouDt, there can be no doubt that, on-the whole, they have gmt 
weight, and are well worthy of whaL we venture to predict, my 
wtli not receive, the attention of Englishmen. Steamy whioh 
has utterly changed naval warfare, has enormously increased 
attacking power of an invader by sea. It has also inoreased the 
: defensive power; but. on the whole, the advantages are on the sldo 
of the assailant. The invasion of England by the sea, formerly 
all but hopeless, is now a perfectly possible operaUon of^ war^ 
and Uiough it must of course be attended by great risk, this is not 
more than the risk of some military operations. The balanee of 
risks, indeed, is against this country, in a great naval action the 
invader might lose a fleet and an army; but, on the other hand, hia 
success might mean the subjugntion of England. Able to anelmr 
where he pleased, while our tiny army toiled after him in vain, 
the only thing the invader would have to consider would 
be the likelihood of finding torpedoes in bis way, and 
it is hardly conceivable that every landing-place on Ihe 
south const would be efficiently protected by these engines, 
whioh, moreover, can be romovea or destroyed. On what 
would happen if an army greatly exceeding our own in 
strength once landed we have no wish to speculate, and wo do not 
wish to follow Lurd Dunsany in his gloomy account of a pxpbable 
advance from Pevensey Bay. This much, Lowever, is certain. If 
such an army as one of the Great Continental Powers could 
dispatch with ease were landed in this country, the occupation of 
FjOndon, and the consequent annihilation of the whole power of 
England, might follow within a short space of time. 

It is not a little curious that in this matter practical views 
based on carefully ascertained facts and flgures, which cannot by 
any posubility be denied, are treated as dreams, while a feeling of 
security which is based on nothing is regarded as a proof of strong 
sense and of just contempt for visionary ideas. In reality, tho 
visionaries are those who place reliance where there are no grounds 
for reliance, and whoso opinions are based on a superstition and a 
phrase. B^use at one time in our history the British navy waa 
stronger than those of all the other European navies put together, it 
is thought to be comparatively powerful still, and people are content 
with the idea of safety conveyed by the words "a silver streak.” 
Now it is pointed out by Lord Dunsany, and has been pointed out 
before, that the French have been twice ahead of us, have twice 
possessed a navy stronger than ours, and it is doubtful whether at 
the present moment their navy is not equal in strength to ours. 
Even if it be inferior, there can be small doubt that France could 
put more powerful war-ships into the Channel than we could, aa 
so many of ours must necessarily be detached on distant service. 
Surely, then. Lord Dunsany is right in drawing the conclusioa 
that, in the event of a war with Fmuce, there would be danger of 
a catastrophe worse tlian Sedan. The fancied superiority or our 
navy no longer exists, and our fleet might have to encounter in the 
Channel a fleet of greater strength. Gf what might, and very 
likely would, hapj^ien if England found herself at war with two 
naval I^owers, it is scarcely necessary to speak. 

^ lieal, however, ns are the dangers of which Ix»rd Dunsany speaks, 
his artisle will, we fear, attract but little attention. Wnen dis¬ 
agreeable arguments cannot be confuted or disagreeable facta 
denied, Englishmen frequently console themselves with a phrase or 
a catchword. The use of the word alarmist ” is thought sufficient 
to silence those people whose unpleasant statements cannot easily 
bo met in detail. Lord Dunsany has, perhaps, given some excuse 
to those who love to use this word, which is thought to answer 
everything. He has, as we have shown, overlooked some facta 
which tell against his views, and has not perhaps given sufficient 
weight to others; and, though he is undoubtedly right in the 
main, he will probably, if ho receives any attention at all, be pro¬ 
nounced an alarmist, and therefore unworthy of attention. Aa 
alarmist he certainly is; and a Frenchman would have been ati 
alarmist who had said during the great days of the Enmire that 
the military strength of Franco was far below that of Germany^ 
and that a war would swiftly result in French armies being slbit- 
tered, France overrun, and her capital beleaguered. Alarmists 
may sometimes be right. 


MR. FROUDE’S IDEAS OF LITERARY TRUSTEESHIP. 

T he ciiriosities of literature in ancient and in modern hooks 
enrolled are numerous. But since the famous collectbn of 
them we do not know that a more remarkable addition has been 
made to the list than the correspondence between Mrs. Alexander 
Oarlyle and Mr. Fruudo, which was laid before the readers of the 
Times at the end of lost week and the beginning of the present. 
We do not purpose saying much about ue JRmtimscences them¬ 
selves, which were quite sufficiently dealt with in these columns 
at the time of their appearance. The unfavourablo reaction which 
they seem to have produced iq the general judgment of Mr. 
Oarlyle seems to ua thoroughly irrational, but at the same time 
thoroughly of a piece with the general instability of judgment 
on almost all points which characterize public opinion at the 
present day. That a man in extreme old ajps, a notorious 
sufferer from the complaint which of all complaints sours and 
warps the judgment most, having lost his principal friend and 
stay, and looking at the world in general in one of those moods 
wmoh he has nimself described as sour of stomach and of 
heart/' should write (with hardly more deliberate purpose than it 











lit won speaking) unadTbedly and aometiiaes iioff«neKmrij|[ » 
Yeir unintelligible or reiy kofrible. Tkat toeae writings 
•hould bo miDg unedited on the world within a week or two of 
his death wasi indeed, not a little unintelligible. The matter 
was made still more difficult of comprehension by the pubUcation 
of Mr. Carlyle's will| in which, though complete discretion was 
nominally left to bis literaiy executor, the expectation that con¬ 
siderable time would be allowed to elapse before any of these 
papers would be published, and that then only a veiy small 
portion of them would be found fit for publication, was ex¬ 
pressed so clearly that, to any ordmory person, it would have 
bad the force of a command. Mr. Froudea conduct then became 
doubly corioua. He had published what most people would not 
haT6 published at all except in pursuance of a stringent and ex¬ 
plicit mandate Ibr its publication, and he hod published it directly 
in the teeth, as it seemed, of a recommendation not to do so 
which was almost eq^uivalent to a mandHte. This was how the 
matter stood whan Mrs. Alexander Carlyle’s first letter appeared 
in the Timfa of Thursday week. It is scarcely too much to say 
that this letter must have made wonder give place to indig¬ 
nation in most people’s minds. Mr. Carlyle’s niece had not, it 
appears, seen the Jane Welsh Carlyle note-book, though she hod 
constantly heard her uncle speak of it. Her first actual sight of it 
took place last week, when Mr. Froude sent her back the manuscript. 
At the end thereof she found a note in her uncle’s handwriting 
which may bo thus eummarized in the very words of the original:— 
** 1 mean to bum this, but cannot make up my mind. It may 
interest friends who come to it with worthy, not unworthy, curi¬ 
osity. 1 solemnly forbid them, one and all, to publish it ns it 
stands hero. 1 warn them that no part of it is tit for printing 
without editing, and that nine-tenths cannot even be edited by 
any one save myself.” It is, of course, impossible to imagine a 
more solemn prohibition than this. For fiying in the face of it, 
Mr. Froude, it seems, alleged subsequent oral coramunications, 
though bow vRgue Hk'ho must have been is shown by his own 
remarks, that Mr. Carlyle ** wished it to be published, though he 
would not order it.” Therefore, on the face of this first letter, the 
matter stood thus. Here was a moot definite prohibition acknow¬ 
ledged never to have been reversed by a subsequent order. Mr. 
Froude is convinced that Mr. Carlyle did not mean bis prohi¬ 
bition *, Mrs. Carlyle, that he did. So much for document number 
one. Document number two is Mr. Froude's reply, a reply not 
calculated to remove the impression created by Mrs. Carlyle’s 
letter. Mr. Froude assumes in it tlie mysterious 1 could an if 
I would ” air which is, perhaps, nut very infrequent in such cases. 
His task is very difUcult; ho did not seek it; he is very 
reluctant to give further explanations; he would gladly 
ho spared the necessity of explanation. All which, of course, 
comes to simply nothing. The only positive facts and tangible 
statements in the letter are, that ten years ago Mr. Carlyle 
insisted that nothing should be published for ten years (as ho 
was then a man of seventy-six, the meaning of this ought to he 
clear enough), and that bo never said anything more about it, 
except in his will, where, as has been said, though the exercise 
of Mr. Froudo's discretion is formally permitted, it is conditioned 
ill a very striking manner. Naturally Mrs. Carlyle did not leave 
the matter in this state. She wrote again, inviting Mr* Froude 
to explain his mv^torious allusions and innuendoes, giving a quota¬ 
tion trora a curiously petulaut letter which be had written to her 
almost immediately al ter her uncle's death, and finally challeng¬ 
ing him to surrender the whole collection of Carlyle papers, to ^ 
decided upon by a jury of three friends, in accordance with the 
terms of the will, if the task of editing was so irksome to him. 
Mr. Froudo's reply is in a very dili'erent tone to his first letter. 
He is not at all niysterious now. The memoir of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle and Mr. Carlyle’s letters are his personal property, and he 
is going to do with them exactly what he pleases. As for the 
rest, he is quite willing to restore them; they are a great nuisance 
to him; he has reason to complain of the position in which he 
is placed with regard to them ; nobody sent him a prwer iqven- 
tory ; he was told that the more he burnt of them ihe better. 
But Mrs. Carlyle may have them all if she likes, and Mr. Froude 
will take no further notice of anything said about the troublesome 
things. 

We have no desire to be hard on Mr. Froude. He has done a 
good deal of service to English literature and English history in 
his time, and he has sometimes been attacked with perhaps rather 
more severity than the case required. His worst fault has always 
apprared to careful critics to m a kind of mental inaoeuracy or 
hozinesB which has' occasionallv produced awkward slips. We 


SBminisccncea and by bis correspondence with Mn. Carlyle, is 
twofold. In the first place, he has done a thing wluch was doubt¬ 
fully judicious if it was authorized; in the eeoond, he has done a 
thing which he apparently finds it impossible to prove was ever 
autimrized at all. Mrs. Alexander CorWle has produced a ifiear 
and eat^rical statement of her uncle's mrbiddia^ the-publioation, 
dnd Mr. Froude himBelf admits that no order reversing that nrohi- 
bition ever came from Mr. Carlyle even orally. All he oansay u that 
hd waito use his own discretion aboutit. It is deir that» nanting 
his fiseta, bis discretion remains on trial; it is not sc mm that 
tire have any right to grant his facts. But whether this be so 
or no, it is difficult to find words within the limits of courteous 
expression to desmibe the general tone of Mr. Fzoudeb two lettsrs 


to the TVsni. Even if he is: aWMely dbong in th^ copdoii»» 
nese rectitude, he must ihist he has g|m 

cause to Mr. Carirelaiivea aad Mahda ^ 
cannot but conaidaf his dieoretien giprt fndkl^eet^SkfotenthC^ 
tion of Htdr dead friend's widies most enoheoos^ hh han^ 
hind of a^lpgy or friendly exoufe id xni^ He even 

vonchsafii the grounds on which he came to n eoadueiun In 
such a remarkably short space of* time, end when It ^sonla 
ajipear a whole mass of doeumentaiy eridenoe, seme of trhhfiir 
might very conceivably have affected bis determlnatloiij win 


yet ttnezm^d. if not unperused. On the ccntjttnr, he hiww 
petulant complaints of the inconvenience tO wmak 7 k& heie 
mn put, ana—etill worse—indulges in mysterious hSnti thet,;^ 
if he is nrassed, something very terrible will happen. It Is not 
clear whether Mrs. Carlyle's peace of mind or her undeh repn* 
tation, or the happiness of unknown third parties eonoemed in 
unpublished documents, is threatened in this mysterious dagM- 
and-domino fashion. But it is dear that the thing is in exeorabtn 
taste: while the allusion to the letters and memoir bring Mr. 
Froude's own property is hardly better. Legally, he may hn 
right; morally, documents of this sort cannot possibly pass Into 
the hands of an outsider without a certain lien upon them re¬ 
maining to those who are interested by blood, by affection, and . 
by long association with the persons originally concerned. 

On the whole, it must he said that Mr. Froude has been wiong^ 
either in breakiDg silence at all, or else in shutting hie mouth after 
these very unsatiafactoiy utterances. Mrs. Alexander Oarlyle'fr 
letter was not only a very natural one, but it was not in the least 
offensive in tone; it told the readere of the JZemtnMoenoM what 
they had a right to know (and what, we may add, if it had beezk 
read before tne book, might have induced some readers with old<^ 
fashioned ideas of honour to leave that book unread); it givea 
Mr. Froude’s excuse fairly enough—indeed, it givea that excuse a 
good deal more straightforwardly than the person directly Con¬ 
cerned has given it'over his own signature, it did not even de¬ 
mand a further explanation, thi^h it invites it, as most assuredly 
the writer had a right to do. How Mr. Froude meets this pro¬ 
ceeding we have seen. Insinuation, complaint, roundabout asser¬ 
tion, and but one plain statement of fact—the statement that hc- 
has done, and means to do, what he likes with his own. 
whole attitude is as little like that which might he supposed to be- 
becoming in a reverent keeper of a precious deposit as any that 
can well bo imagined. Tne original pubUcation of the Eemf- 
niicencea was, beyond all question, an error in judgment and taste. 

It could only have been instigated by a willingness to satisfy the- 
kind of curiority which Mr. Oarlyle himself has distinctly stigmatised 
as unworthy, and not to be gratified. The haste with which it 
was accomplished deprives the guilty party of any remnant of 
excuse which he might have bad if, observing proportionately the* 
restriction which ho acknowledges to have been laid on him, even 
when the positive prohibition was taken off, and which he broke 
in the spirit, if he kept it in the letter, he bad waited for a certain 
term of years to elapse. But, having done this, there could be no 
possible necessity for him to adopt the attitude which he has sub- 


judgmei 

Instead of this, according to a habit veiy common with children 
and women, but supposed by the arrogance of man to be rare in 
full-grown and tolerably intelligent specimens of the sex which 
tights and counsols, he raises counter-accusations, tries to create n 
kind of cuttle-fish screen of dark insinuation, under cover of which 
he may get off, and finally^ while refusing to give up his property,, 
offers to throw up the really important task of eo-ordinating&ewhmo 
muss of Oarlyle documents into a regular and complete tnography. 
For this last act, ungmious as it is, there is perhaps some reason 
for being thankful to him, and it is sincerely to be hoped that Mrs. 
Alexander Carlyle will accept the offer. In mere Uterary fiiculty 
Mr. Froude is, indeed, an expert; but if this realm does not quito 
hoftl five hundred as good as he^ it bolds a quite sufficient 
number. In every other qualification for the work, except tba 
personal intimacy of which he has made such unfortunate use, he- 
would appear to be wholly deficient. Besides, he has already 
earned Shakspeare’s curse quite sufficiently, and ^hape a little of 
it has come upon him already in the remarkably Sony figure he* 
cuts in this present dispute. '* His bishopric let another take 
will probably ne the cry not merely of every admirer of the firs^- 
man of letters whom we have lost, but also of every lover of fidr 
play and good taste in matters litsi^. 


THE LAST PUBLIC DECLARATION OF LEO XIIL 

rpHE Pope replied the other day to an address, jmsented to 
A- him with great ceremony in the Oonaistorial HsU of the 
Vatican, by a deputation from various Ootholie soeietlei in Borne 
united under the name ofFWfsrosmns Ptani ddla Sodetd CatMdd 
di Jtama. £fie discottiee wu not indeed an Encyolioal or an 
Allocution, in the teehnical sense of the terms. But conrideriog 
that the Papal organa describe the occasion as bring ona "anrii ab 
has not been wttiieased sinee the accession of LeoXIlI.,’^ and that 
the deputationralone inriuded more than ten thousand piino^ w»' 
may fairly attribute to the public and delibeiata rs^ji of hie 
Holineae a significance not at all inferior, to say the leiiMy to t 1 ^ 
of a more fonnal uttemnoe. We axe ewefully inforined bow Ibr 
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tlkAtBiiiiday mominl; all the paaMgw to St; Poter*f 
imwjooqivM oontiiiiiout streai^ of earritgw oonteying Bie 
dhs^OtiAl loyatifloai Iiow the,Bridge of St. Aogelo wm 
mMi fmt Hina ot Tehlcdooi tueid hpw no tingle Inulding in 
iSb» yitiota, esuopt St. Peter’a itaW| could contain the multitude, 
nho wtelihMefQre dittributed over varioot halls and the 
mad xeception being held in the Ooneietorial Hall,'where the 
Pdj^Appeaied eonounded by tome twenty Qardinale and a host 
of minw dignitaries and officials of his Oourt. It is described as 
^'a demonstratioaof loyalty and derotion to the Sovereign Pontiff 
on the part of the Roman oitisens” unparalleled since he ascended 
the throne, and "aconvinciM proof that the policy of the present 
oocuMt of the Ohair of St, Peter oommends itself to the judgment 
,•> of rich and poor alike.” It becomes therefore a matter of some inte¬ 
rest to isCwtain what that poli<^ is, as emunded by his Holiness 
himself on. an occasion of exceptional splendour and publimty, when 
be most of course have been well aware that, in addressing the 
vast audience before him, he was really, though not officially, speak¬ 
ing urhi 0 t orhs. The Tablet, in commenting on the address, logins 
hj inristing, as for obrious reasons it was bound to insist, that" the 
Holy Ftkt&t, onoe more solemnly maintaining the inalienable and 
indestructible rights of the Pope-King over his city of Borne, de- 
' •dared anew that Rome belonged to the Komau Pontiff." And it is 
^uite true that a strongly-worded-Hmd no doubt intentionally so 
worded-^paasage to this effect does occur in the discourse. But even 
(the Ta^et is ^liged to admit, what cannot fail at once to strike 
•smy intelligent reader, that “ it was to the duties of Catholics, in 
face of the unceasing activity of the enemies of religion, that the 
Pope mainly direct^ his advice,” and that while he was primarily 
adoreasing Roman citisens, ** his words were calculated to address 
an identical lemn to the Catholica of Europe at large, and indeed 
to all elBSses of men separated from the Church who still cling to 
the natural foundations of social order.” In other words, he 
addressed himself chiefly to questions of interest to all Christiana 
and good citizens, quite incspeciiYely of their views about the 
Temporal Power of the Pope. Now this is cortaiuly the fact, and 
it remarkably bears out the view which, as our readers mny 
srecollect, we have ourselves repeatedly, and from the time of his 
accession, expressed of the aims and policy of the present poutifl'. 
It has however been again and ngaiu objected, from more than one 
•quarter, but especially of course by ultrainontaues, and not least 
in the columns of the Tablet, that this view is an entirely mis¬ 
taken one, and that there is no real difTeronce whatever between 
the spirit and policy of Leo XIII. and Pius IX. When indeed 
within a twelvemonth of the new Pope’s election Dr. Newman, who 
—to speak plainly — had been for years the hete noire of the itiimati 
Ouria, was raised to the purple, meu’s eyes wero ojiened for the 
moment to the true state of the case, but it- was soon found most 
'Convenient to argue that after all this proved nothing at all; that 
Dr. Newman’s sentiments had been quite miBrepresontud and wore 
really in full accord with those of the insolent and aggressive 
faction,” os be once called them, dominaut under the lost pouti- 
fleate; and that Pius IX., had he lived a little longer, would no 
•doubt have done what during a reign of thirtv-two years had oddly 
•enough never occurred to him, and would himself have decorated his 
most distinguished subject with the purple. “ There is nothing so 
•delusive ms facts, except figures," and though all the facts pointed 
•one way, that was no reason for assuming that the truth was not 
to be looked for in a precisely opposite direction. 

Those who so argue will make the most of one clause in this 
last pontifical pronunciomeiito, already referred to, whore the Pope 
declares in somewhat rhetorical phrase that ** by many titles, all 
•of them glorious, Home appc'rtaius to the Homan Poutiff . . . 
jtnd therefore the rights which the l^outifl' possesses over 
Rome are so sacred and imprescriptible that no human forces, 
DO political reasons, no lnj> 8 o of time, can destroy them, nor 
in the least diminish or wealun thorn.” Now on this passage, 
the language of which is no doubt emphatic enough, especially the 
words we have italicized for reasons that will appear presen^, 
there are one or two remarks to be made. In the first place ifls 
newed in, so to speak, like a purpweua fmnnus, into on address 
diealing with other and more practical subjects which would lose 
aothing of consistency and sequence by its omission. In the next 
place the very strength of the wording, and notably the state¬ 
ment that “ no lapse of time can destroy ” the claims of the tem¬ 
poral power, looks much more like the formal and somewhat 
perfliootory discharge of an official duty than the assertion of a 
principle to which the speaker attaches any practical interest or 
aignificance. Nothing could well be more unlike what we hope 
it is not disrespeotful to the memory of Pius IX. to call too 
fminei niuhtw wherewith he never missed an opportunity of 
Mowing his flillen crown during the last seven years of his 
irigiii as, for some ten years before he had never ceased 
to deooance in the liveliest terms the robbers and rebels 
who were eonspiiing to snatch it from him. And there are 
•obvious and very intelligible reasons why Leo XIII. should 
Jiavs taken advantage of such on occasion as " the great demon- 
atrarioD of loyalty and devotion ” the othex^ day for putting on 
record an offimid protest against the loss of his civil sovereignty. 
The party of high prerogative, sedulously nursed into power and 
doriqff a papacy of unprecedented leujrth. could not he 
anttffed put W we mere breath oven of on infallible potentate, 
h^ ha dssirod it, apd it was too influential to be safely ignored, 
^aia ware ondnous rumours a year or two ago of a falliDg off of 
Pater's Pence from the bare susmoion of the new Pope being 
unsound on this ca^^dinal point of ra^ ethics, and as tne party, 


wl^ held the pursestrings were the same who peitinooioiiriy 
forbade the Pope to accept the liberal subsidy ofoad ly the 
Italian Government, the difficulty threatened to be a aerioiu one. 
It will perhapa be replied that no such eonsidemtioiu can Justify 
or explain the Pope's solemn affirmation of principles he doro 
not believe to be true, and therefore personal rmpeot for 
Leo XIH. constrains us to admit his iaentifioatioa of sen¬ 
timent with Pius IX. But hero the msgical formula of 
the schoolmen, ** dietm^ndumf comes in with ail its force. 
There is no reason to supporo that Xjso XHL, trained from 
boyhood in the inexorable tradiUona of the Roman Curiar—inoem* 
parably the oldest, subtlest, narrowest, and most tenacious school 
of traditional juristio lore eristing anywhere in the present age- 
does not conscientiously believe in the impresoriptible rights ” 
of the Papal Sovereignty, and is therefore not able with a good 
conscience to proclaim that heliof, when there is adequate ground 
for doing so. But it may be equally true that he is not anxious 
to dwell upon the claim, aud would ehrink from any public 
assertion of it without some special ground. We may find a 

S irallel in what Dr. Newman says about himself in the Apologia, 
e tells US how he was charged with insincerity for his denuncia¬ 
tions of Home and Romish teaching in his earlier Oxford works, 
and all the more so because ho had declared such denunciations to 
be necessary for our [Anglican] position.” But his reply is a 
very simple one. He had not said a word against Home which he 
did not at the time believe to be perfectly just, but yet it appearod 
to him so grave a matter for au individual writer to stand up 
and assail a vast religious Communion, comprisinir above half the 
Christian world, that ho might have sliruuK from openly 
avowing his belief, had bo hot known that he was but 
following a whole catena of Anglican divines of former ages, 
and that the principles he sincerely desired to see acknow¬ 
ledged in the Church of England bad no chance of success unless 
it could be shown that they were free from all taint of Hotuauism. 
And thus it was necessary for our position ” to say openly what 
he might not otherwise have expressed, but would equally have 
held to be true. Loo XIII. may plead in the same way that he 
finds it necessary for his position to make a public assertion of 
claims which he fully believes to be just iii the abstract but which, 
apart from this special and circumstantial nec^essity, he would have 
preferred to pass over in sileoco. As a Tope and Homan prelate 
be naturally oulieves in the imprescriptible rights of the temporal 
Papacy, and he recognizes strong reasons of expediency for giving 
formal expression to this belief at the present moment. But being 
not only a Uoman prelate, but a man of intellectual ind historicfd 
culture and a statesmanlike mind, ho is well aware that the altered 
relations of the spiritual and civil power in Italy, however deplor¬ 
able, represent part only of a general change which is passing over 
the face of European society, and he probably more than half 
suspects that, for any period calculable by human fiyresight, 
the change is likely to bo a permanent one. And therefore while 
recording, for sulliciont reasons, his solemn protest against any 
lapse of time being held to bar the claim, should an opportunity 
fur reviving it ever occur in the future, he wisely sets hiiuself to 
provide for present emergencies without Jurther reference to ab¬ 
stract ideals which may or may not enter into the practical politics 
of his remote successors. 

It is at least entirely in this spirit that the remainder of the Address 
is conceived. I don’t want to know,” a Bishop is reported to have 

said to a candidate for orders reputed to hold extreme opinions, 
“what you think about abstruse questions of theology, but what 
sort, of doctrine you moan to prtiiich to your pooj)Je, and how 
you will treat the children wtio come to you to be prepared 
for Oonfirniation.” If we judge the Inst Pupal discourse by 
the common-sense test, not of what it formally lays down 
about imprescriptible rights, but of what kind of * practical 
instruction it convoys to the faithful, it will be found to 
bear out entirely the character for FtatcHiiianlike moderation and 
sagacity which so marltedly di8tiiiguisl)e.s the present Pope from 
his predecessor. After as'-erliug hi.s rcwsolve to defend and 
protect inviolate all the rights of his See, and the duty of his 
beloved children to “ cooperate in this most m^blo endeavour,” 
he goes on to draw tlio practical lesson, not that they ought 
to scheme for the overthrow of the Italian Government, but that 
they should Btrenu<)usly resist in their own persons and their 
families tbs elements of corruption rife in modern soeiety, and 
this ^specially by securing the Christian education of the young, 
and by means of a respectable press. ’ I'he only advice that can 
be in any sense termed political is based not on a repudiation but 
an acceptance of the established order of things in Ifivlv. In¬ 
asmuch as, together with Catholic interests, those of the family 
and of society are now menaced, it is necessary that you should 
defend them also, by carrying your notion into the field of the 
municipal and provincial administrations, the only one at 
present open to the Catholics of Italy.” There is an ex¬ 
hortation to meet the socialistic and irreligious organizations 
of the day by multiplying Clubs, Committees, and Societies of 
an opposite kind, and an earnest reeommeudatiou of the supreme 
importance of working together in Christian unity and concord. 
On this euggestion the T^let takes occasion to observe—rather 
unkindly to its Irish friends—that Mr. A. M. Sullivan and 31 . 
Victor Hugo, the chosen associate of Mr. Parnell, os well as Mr. 
Bradlaugh and Mrs. Bosant, are members of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Democratic I.ieagae, an agency of Atheism aud 
Revolution, which necessarily tails under the pontilkal censure. 
The Pope however reCraius from naming any particular sociotie8» 
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mH eontenti hiioMlf with a geneial wamS^ againet tandendei 
which 00 thoughtful mao, Roman Oatholio or npoteataot, will deny 
to be at this moment opezatife in many ooontriea of Europe and 
ftaught nith aeriona jMril to the State and the dimlly no leaa 
than to the Ohurch. There ia nothing in all thia which might 
not be aaid, and haa not been aaid OTor and over again in aobatanfse, 
by prelatea^ preacheia, and religtoua wzitera of Tanoua kinda among 
ouraolTea. But it cornea of courae with a iVcah force ftom the 
Spa of the j^tiff in the Oomdatorial lldl of the Vatican, 
and oontiaata, noth in ita poai^ve and negative aapeeta, atrihingly 
enough with the endleas torrent of denunciatioDs, redamaUons, 
Umeutationa, and more than Oarlyleae anatbemaa of thinga in 
jranaral, which uaed to *'go on for ever” in the Vatican of 
Piua IX. It ia a little uUreaaonable perhapa to bleme Leo XIU. 
lor not makiog formal overtures of reconciliation to the Italian 
Oovemmrat, even auppoaing no difficulty need be apprehended^ 
and the difficulty would moat likely prove very considerable on 
toth aides—in arranmng the terms of a Oonoordat. To this day, 
if we are not mistiuien, everv episcopal Consecration at West¬ 
minster Abbey commences with a formal protest of the Dean's, 
handed down from mediseval usage, i^inst the intrusion of the 
Bishops into hu own privileged domain, after which preliminary 
ceremony he quietly proceeds to take the part assigned him in the 
■errioe. The formal protest of the Pope against the forcible occu¬ 
pation of his'States can appeal to the same sort of venerable 
antiquity, and ia similarly ** a tale of little moaning, though the 
words are strong.” ^ It meant a good deal in the mouth of 
Pius IX., as far os his own will and intention wore concerned; it 
means in the mouth of Leo Xlll. that, while he is a pastor, 
m>liticiBa. and philanthropist, he does not forget that he is also a 
Pope, ana that his high office has picturesque precedents to re- 
OMct, aa well as practical duties to discharge. The more thoroughly 
the duties are carried out, the sooner will it become possible to 
consign the precedents to oblivion. 


TRAINED ELEPHANTS. 

O NE of the late Canon Kingsley's favourite stories was of a 
^ certain Devonshire farmer, who, narrating to the clergyman 
of his parish the wonders of a ** menagerie ” which he had visited, 
declared himself cbietiy delighted with the ** Great Zagazaius.” 
The clergyman asked lor an explanation, when the former ex¬ 
hibited the*^'playbill,” on which appeared in large letters the 
words, ** The Great {Sagacious,” followed by a picture of an 
elephant. If half the stories which ore told of them be true, 
depbanta certainly ^ve a pre-eminent claim to this epithet, for 
they not only at times display an amount of intelligence which 
is almost human, but they appear to have a keen sense of the 
humorous aa well. Who does not remember the elephant of juve¬ 
nile Btory,i which drenched the Oriental tailor with water in return 
for R malicious prick with a needle, which the latter bad given 
him instead of his usual eleemosynary bun P Or that other one, 
celebratfd by Wilhelm Busch, of MUnchener Bilderbogen fame, 
which followed and caught the mischievous negro who had shot 
at it^ and, after frightening him in various ways, dropped him into 
a prickly-pear bush P The latest account of eiephaiitine 'cuteness 
'Comes from Philadelphia, where F. T. Banium hus a show with 
twenty of these animals. Half of them are already trained and 
hail from England, while the others are described as American 
—by domicile, we presume, for we have never heard 
them included amongst the indigenous fauna of the New 
World. Be that as it may, the American elephants were envi¬ 
ous of their companions' accomplishments, and set to work with 
such goodwill to emulate them, that they were frequently de¬ 
tected practising in private, and standing* upon their heads and 
performing other feats during their leisure moments or when 
mone. These same performers, we are also told, having been ex¬ 
posed to a snowstorm, were seized with severe shirring tits, to 
nmedy which four gallons of Bourbon or Old Rye were admin¬ 
istered to each, with excellent results—though it certainly does 
i^m rather ** a stiff glass of grog.” At the end of the next day's 
journey the ** troupe ” again displayed alarming symptoms of a 
chill, and shivered and groaned with marked emphasis, although 
the weather was exceptionally mild. This time the keeper sternly 
exclaimed, ** Not another drop! ” and the shiverings ceased.. From 
pH which we gather that the veteran showman is keeping up his 
reputation, ana that American institutions sharpen the wits of 
elephants as well ns men. 

'The sagacity of these animals was noticed by very early writers. 
Stiubo says:—“Few of them are difficult to tame, for they are 
naturally so mild and gentle in their disposition t^t they ap- 
proximiito to rational creatures. Some take tm their drivers when 
fallen in battle, and carry them off in aafety from the field. 
Others, when their masters have sought refuge between their fore¬ 
legs, have fought in their defence and saved their lives. If, in a 
fit of anger, they kill either the man who feeds them or the man 
who trains them, they pine so much for his loss that they refuse 
to take food, and sometimes die of hunger.” A curious proof of 
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is dlfflmdt to taoie. ud, longioff. fer fteodom;ihlrete 'dbif liked 
ffOioald it be bound k ehi^ thie oasraoMtis it sjAl fiMVOi 
will not anbeiit to n master. Iba lBdlaiis,howe^ojBaxk wi^ 
kod, and seek to pacify it with vniiotts thl^ for -It bii n 
lild^, thebr aim beieg to satisfy ita impetite and aootbelti'tampir. 
But It is ftiU angry, and takes no notusof them. To whnt dbvko 
do thsy then lesortP They sing to it their nativnmakdiss, and 
soothe it with the musio of sa Instrument in oommim nss, wkieb 
hsi four strings, snd is called a 9kmdaf$o§, The erestnxe now 
pricks op its ears and yields to the soothing strain. It is then 
need from its bonds, but does not seek to escape, being antbxalled 
by the mueic. It even takes food eagerly, and, like a luxorions 
guest rivetted to the festive board, has no wish to go from its love 
of muaia” 

The present method of hunting wUd elephants vrith trained 
females as decoys is almost identicu with the aneient method aa 
described by Arrian in his ift<fi%tf,and he, too, mentkma the use of 
music as an infallible means of soothing their ssvam breasts. One 
of P. T. Bamum's elephants amuses tue audienoe ny entering tbo 
arena, fanning itself with its trunk and subsequontfy stealing the 
keeper's pocket-handkerchief to wi|je its face withu. The first- 
mention^ trick is, to a certun extent, natural to the since 

it is a well-ascertained fact that it will in a state of oaturs break 
off the branch of a tree and use it as a fly-flapper to rid Itself 
of troublesome insects. Thia is one of the rare instanees known of 
an animal actually employing a tool to supplement or aarist the 
members which nature has given it. The sly and somewkit 
unprincipled conduct with regm to the whisky, for which Mr» 
Bamum vouches, is also not without parallel; for It ie well known 
that elephante employed, ae they frequently are, in dockyards rad 
elMwhere in India, will work hard if promised extra rations, bat 
will shirk work and deliberately idle away their time if left for a 
short time without being overlooked. Innumerable stories are ois 
recoxd of their powers of reflection and minute observation'. One 
large fem^e elephant, who had for a number of nights taken part 
in a certain dramatic pageant, steadily refused on one occasion to> 
re-enter her “ dressini^room,” which had been built just outside 
the tifeatre, nor could threats or blows induce her to move ) when 
it was discovered that one of the planks leading up to the building 
had ^ven way, and that the approach was insecure. 

The following incident, related by M. Louis Rousselet in hie 
magnificent volume India and its Natios lYmees, is another proof 
of this extraordinary flmulty. ** We found ourselves,” says the 
author, “ facing a predpice the 'sides of which desOond almost 
perpendicularly for about fifty feet. A path, scarcely praetioable 
for pedoetrians, over the different windings of the row, presented 
itself to us. It seemed utterly impossible that an elephant sboukL 
venture on this mere goat-walk; the mahout, however, assured 
us that his animal would accomplish it. After a thousand ad¬ 
monitions shouted at him by his driver, the elephant commenced 
his perilous descent. To see with what care he balanced 
bis body I to observe the dexterity with which he put hi» 
four feet together on blocks scarcely large enough to hold them L 
The only sign of agitation he exhibited was a slight tremor whicii 
shook his whole My. The rock of reddish sandstone projected 
in huge masses suspended over the abyss, on which we were com¬ 
pelled to step, and before venturing on these blocks the elephant 
convinced himself whether they were capable of bearing him by 
weighing on them with his forelegs repeatedly, without, however,, 
risking the equilibrium of the rest of his body, which was thrown 
backwards. We were only a few feet above the bottom, when the 
mahout, impatient at these delays, raised his pike to strike the 
elephant, and at the same time the enormous stone over which kor 
was urging him, yielding to the repeated eflbrts of the inteUigent 
beast, got detilched, and rolled down with a crash. A moment 
more and we should have all perished in a frightful fall} the 
sagacity of the elephant had savjd our lives.” 

But the course qt training elephants does not always run smooth, 
ra^ when the animal is really refractory the keepers have “ su 
fimvy hand ” with their charge. The most usual method of 
persuasion employed, when cooring and feeding have foiled, is, vre 
believe, to “job them with a pitchfork till blood is freely drawn 
at least, this was the explanation given by a trainer or rmte of 
his own practice in hie gentle art, and it accords with Strabo's 
assertion, that “ to prevent them shaking themselves in mfier tOi 
throw off* those who attempt to mount them, they [the ancient 
Indians] make cuts all round their neck and then put thongs of 
leather into the incisions, so that the pain oUigas them to submit 
to their fetters and to remain quiet.” Under this or similar treats 
ment on elephant can be made to exhibit the greatest docility in 
the arena, and will show a touching devotion to his keeper which 
cannot fail to render the dreus at which he is employea ae moral 
an exhibition as Artemus Ward's own oslebratsd ^^Saaix.” 
We have seen an elephant trrinar put his head in the mouth of one 
of his protSffSs during a performance, when the brute obstinately 
kept its mouth olooed, and was only induced to chsi^ its min* 
by a violent kick upon the trunk from a pair of heavy 
b^ta. No doubt, this “ little excentricity ” was followed by 
summary rad severs punishment', but, we must eon&as, that to 
BO inteUigent a oteature as an elephant, the ineerfion of a honian 
head into its month most have seemed such an kUotio.prooseding 
that a little heritation as to what to do with it is qnHs aliowsbl* 

In Bsioda, under the late GaikwaFs ml* a huge elephant wsa 
keptaa the pahHeexeentioner, and used to despAtS podr wietehes» 
at the word of oommand, by eznsbSng their sknUa with his eaor- 
mousfoot. Maps thke%baatwylumln!^ 
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•ueh du^ mui expected of hlaii and was merely turning the matter 
oyer in his mind. * 

When an elephant Is callous, eren to the gentle persuasion of 
the pitchfork, ara goes “ must '’—that is to Bay,liopeleBsly depraved 
and rampant—^tbere is only one kind of influence which can ho 
advantageously exercised, and that is to ** influence his head off,” 
or, at least, to adopt the handiest available form of euthnnasia. 
The poor old. historical elephant of the Royal Exchange, mad- 
'dened by toothache, had to be treated by a firing party of sol¬ 
diers ; and another submitted to about a quart of prussic acid, 
. entailing fatal consequencos to a butcher who had been called in 
to assist in its subsequent dissection. As a rule, they are very 
patient under pain, ana easily recoi^nise the fact that any proposed 
operation is “ for their good.” There are two elephanhi ot this 
moment in the Zoological Gardens who have submitted to surgiail 
treatment, the one for an accident which tore off a portion of its 
trunk, the other for an abscess in the face. The ancients also 
knew how to treat sick or wounded elephants; and yElian, in the 
passage already quoted, gives an elaborate description of the 
therapeutics employed, dwelling at the same time upon the 
gratitude which the* creatures evinced when cured. On the whole, 
we need not wonder that Qaneaha, the Hindu God of AViadom, is 
represented with an elephant's head to symbolize the possetMiun of 
extraordinary sagacity. 


THE DECLINE OF THE SWORD. 

A KIND of funeral ponef^ric on the sword is pronounced this 
month by an enthusiastic and partly fiintastic writer in 
Sla(dswoo(fi Magazine, wanting neither in eloquence of the 
exuhetant kind nor in ingenious conceits. To some of his 
fancies wo may presently return. But his main argument, is 
that in respect of honour and esteem the sword hits become a thing 
out of date; or rather this is the theme assumed by him lus the 
subject of his variations. It is not dillicult to show that the 
assumption is in more than one way paradoxical. For, if we look 
simply to fact, we shall find that tlio sword cmiiinuee a weapon 
of war, and is like to do so, tle^ latest inventioii.s in iaetit's 
having rather magniiled than diininislind thi* ollico of cavalry. 
We have heard of military I'eforniers who would like to make the 
pistol the trooper's principal weapon ; but the siibre holds its own 
for the present without much fear of dislurbatico, and in our own 
times has done feats of no small renown at (ilnivelotte and else¬ 
where. If wo take it from the side of seiitimeiit, the sword has 
lost nothing of its poetic and symbolic dignity. Now ns much as 
heretofore it is an emblem of state and powi'r, of jirotectiim to 
the right and terror to evil-doers. For us no le.ss than for the 
Hebrew poet or annalist its name gathers up all the qualities 
and powers of armed force ns tho name of no other w’l'apon 
can. It is remarkable that, while wo habitually spealt ofappnahng 
to the sword in a just cause, we do not in this way dignify o.inuou 
or bayonets. If we use them ns symbols, it is mostly with a .siig- 
pjstluu of wrongful violence or lyriinny. A dominion iiiainiained 
by the sword and a dominion supported by bayonet.are, for wliaL 
the terms signify in themselves, much the same thing ; but they 
do not convey exactly the same meauing. Again, if wo look to 
swordsmausbip as an art, wo see that it ha.s gone on steadily im¬ 
proving for threo centuries, and Las room left for inipruveiiiont 
jet. The use of the point alone, which we prc-uminontly call 
fencing, moy have been brought pretty near its greatest attainable 
perfection; what remains 1o be done, at any rate, is iiioro in tho 
way of simplifying than of inventing. But the corahiriod use of 
tho point and edge, which is precisely tho funcliou of the military 
sabre, has been so much left in the bockgrouud that the study of 
it must be said to be still young. Wo think it may safely bo ailirmcd 
that military swords are now far better made and better hiflidlud 
than they were a century ago; but tho coxnuion instruc¬ 
tions are still ridiculously meagre and faulty. The historical aspect 
now briefly indicated is glossed over, if not perverted, by the 
ingenious ^sayist in question, who speaks of fencing ns if it had 
been born full-blown—“ instantly great, suddenly magnilicent,” 
ore his words. No one who had to rely for informniiou oa hi.s 
article would form any notion of the progress that baa been made 
unce the second quarter of the sixteenth century, to which time 
briong the works of the earliest masters of sword-play of whom 
anytmng certain is known. There is a tradition given by nue or 
two modern French authors, and repeated by the writer in Jilack- 
wood, that the art was brought into Italy by the Spanish armies; 
and there is mention in an author of the late seventeenth century of 
Sfraish treatises as early os 1470. But these Spanish books, if they 
exist or have existed, are so rare as to have escaped the nets of the 
Idbliograpbers. Be that as it may, for three centuries aud a half 
at least the science of arms has been a steadily advancing one. 
In this matter the writer does not deal quite fairly with us. It 
is still stranger to call the modeixi French duelling-sword, as he 
doesi the “ pallid, sickly inheritor of a fallen crown.” It would 
he almost as reasonable to describe a kLartini-Henry rifle os a 
palMji sickly descendant of the hand-guns of the fifteenth century. 
The' weapon is not less pleasing to the eye than its forerunners, 
nor in any wav inferior in metal or workmanship, and it is more 
nioelj adapted to its purpose and capable of more scientific 
handling. Oertiunly it is leas in request for serious encounters; 
for, oxi the one hand, it is not a military weapon, and on tho 
other hand, duelling is in decadence. Not only is it fairly 


extinct in this country, but it tends to become ndioulous in 
those where public opinion still tolerates or encoura,^ it. Aw 
here, indeed, there is some show of derogation to the 
far more, at least, than in its other supposed grievances. ^ The 
reason that tho small-sword is not a weapon of war is ^i^ply 
that it is too delicate an instrument for the chance medlpy 01 
all arms. It cun show its perfection only in a single combat 
on fl>ot. But it furniBhes an ideal which must he studied by 
those who would make tho best use of other arms. It is im« 
poBsiblo to execute any hut the simplest movements of fencing 
with a muaket and bayonet; yet a man who has leumt fencing will 
do much more with the bayonet than one who has not. So the 
greater weight of the sabre, and the necessity of parrying with 
the edge, limit tho movemeuts that can bo effectively porformod 
with it. Still, a knowledge of tho small-sword is tho best key to 
knowledge of what tho sabre can do. Sabre-players who ore not 
also familiar with the foil are generally too wide in their action, 
aud hardly ever uso tlio point. Thus it is not the proper business 
I of the small-sword to be called in fur common occasions ; it is to 
I the sabro us the match-rifle, witli its elaborate sights and adjust- 
I able scales, to tho coarser military weapon. Neitlier can tho dia- 
; use of the sword in private quarrels be rightly thought any dis- 
I pavngement to it. I i)r, even admitting (as we do not admit) that 
I we have an} thing to regret in tho practice of duelling, it is certain 
; that tho occasions which made duels are, on tho whole, less fre- 
I queiit than they wero accustomud to bo; and it was never 
j heard that a uinideu assize was discreditable to the judge or his 
I jurisdiction. 

I But judges may and do find it irksome, and in a manner hurtful 
to tb('ir dignity, though the fault ho none of theirs, to be called 
' on to try ludicrous and trifling causes. The sword may indeed be 
' brought, iiitit contciiijit if it i.s drawn for idle and frivolous occs- 
I sions and to inako a holiday for gossip-mongers; and this mav be 
scon built in public and in private affairs. Lately there has been 
a duel between i wo prolcssora of arms in Paris, which, being 
I spread aiiroiid in ii(‘Wbp.ipcrs and reported by special corre¬ 
spondents, goes far tiuviii-ds reducing to an absurdity the art and 
j mystery of lioiiuunible qinirreis tlmt so greatly ffourislied in tho 
si.vteentli and st;\c:itiH‘i»th centuries. Tho heroes were M. Pons 
and Sigiioi'iS.Lii Malalu; the funner bearing a iiniuo honoured iu 
i\irisiHn schuols of arai.s thruiigh two or more generations, the 
latti'.r cbiiiiiiiig to r(>pruseut to Paiis tho Neapolitan school ol 
fencing, but not, us wu understand, authorized or approved in that 
helinlf by the most expert of bis countrymen at Naples. Tho 
preparations werii Homeric ; no common blades would serve. The 
HWords “were e\])re8sly manufactured for tho fray”—a F'rcuch 
one, of the usual fushiun, for Pons; an Italian one, “ after a model 
furnished by an Italian nobleman,” for San Maliito. When the 
forges of some unnamed lleplmistos (tho Gods of Gaul and Italy 
doubtless watching over his labours with rival blessings), had pro¬ 
duced the weapons, the combatants met at a time and place of con- 
veineut publicity, and wailed three-quarters of an hour before all 
beholders while a iurgoltcn “regulation glove” (presumably a 
comiuun fmieing glove) was being sent lor. Wo nro not left 
ig-iioraiit of ibu regimen tliey hud adopted to fortify tbemselves for 
the great event. ** JSigiiur iSuii Alalato took only a cup of coffee 
iu the morning*, eating notliing. iff. Pons breakfasted ns usual, 
and his fiiends say that during the combat he suffered from im- 
pcncct digestion and criiiups in the stomach.” Ncvcrthelcfes, the 
lull man hud the belter of the fa-sting one, or tlio advantages of 
fasting were morn llian balanci'd by the superior excellence of the 
French method; for after a combat of more than an hour (the 
nurticulars of which are unhappily not recorded in the report 
holorc us). Signor San Malato got a thrust in the arm sufficient to 
bring the mutter to an end. The champions of Italy and FVance 
embraced with mutual udoiiratiun and apologies, and the whole 
party, including M. Paul de Gassiiguac, who had been the chiet 
din ciur of tbc proceedings, went back to Paris in much content 
and good fellowship. The reporter goes on to say that duels are 
mure iu vogue in Paris tlinii ever they wore. We have no reason 
to doubt Ilia slatomeut, but certainly this is not the sort of duel 
for which any serious or even plausiblo apology can be made. The 
one point iu which it approaches to having any serious interest is 
that it confirms by a fresh instanco what has been said by several 
of the boat French writers on fencing, that the sword is a far 
nioro huinuiie weH|)oii for duellists thiiu tho pistol, at all events iu 
coiu^ietcnt hands. But these same writers by no means make ibis 
11)1 excuse for the sword being lightly drawn. They all a|^o iu 
treating duelling us an evil, ev^ii those who think its contmuance 
inevitable (for some are fur a system of courts of honour by which 
it might in their opinion be almost, or altogether, abated); they 
all couftidor a duel to be justitied only by extreme and irreparable 
injury. The mure they speak with authority on the subject, the 
less are they disposed to sutler any admixture of levity or vain¬ 
glory in It. Indeed, they do not much differ (strau^ as it may, 
seem) from the fundamcnuil position of English opinion herein, which 
is tbatdiielLiug is at b^t private war, and its continuance is a mark 
of imperfect civilization iu the State, just as tho existence of 
public war shows that thero is not in any proper sense a common¬ 
wealth of sovereign Btates. JVherovor violent self-help prevails, 
even iu the comparatively mild form of tho duel regulated by 
custom, the subjects arc to that extent barbarous, or the laws 
grossly defective. In particular states of society tho duel may 
conceivabW be the less of present evils, as on tho larger scale war 
may be ii#th<^ affairs of nations. But such a state of things, if it 
exists, is not one to be acquiesced in, much less eught ic to be a 
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itatter of MUtlmeiitttl mgnt in a sooiBiT'irhtto it lias oeaaed to 

f vQor writer in Sbickwood does not azactly oemmit himflalf to 
lira opinion ^hat ovr maniiers are worie for tho abolition of 
dinrlliog/bat faeOeems to liold that ibare ia something in it, and 
to think more than he Sf^s; All the aridenee appears to us to 
show that whan arms ware baUtually worn and used on slight 
proTocation mannem were not only more violent than they now 
er% hut'OoaiMT, meaner, and worse m every way. Very moderate 
'^•eqvaiatttnoa with savanteenih or eigbteantb century literature will 
slv^' any one who doubts tins that^thinm to us incredible were 
thoitobt jranial, if not innocent, in a ^ontioman. The beat that 
aaa^ be- said for the so-called law of honour is that, as supple* 
Denting in not unimportant particulars a low staudatti of morality, 
it was better than nothing. At the same time it was in some 
respects positively immoral; and it is miestionafaie whether all 
eonventional standards of coioduct limited to special cliques and 
olaases do not by the mere ^urt of throwing common morality into 
the background produce more harm than good. In this sense, 
both-as regards toe duel, and as regards the code of honour asso¬ 
ciated with it, we take it for the better opinion that the decline of 
the sword has been an unmixed benefit to society. The panegyrist 
or mourner in Macktoootlf we hardly know which to call him, j 
makes one remark which is quite true, aud worked out by him j 
with just insight into human nature. It is that tho relative in¬ 
significance of band-to-band fighting in modern warfare has 
wrought a revolution in military valour. Tho soldier of to-day does j 
not want the muscular courage of tho actively fighting animal, or 
ra^r he wants thataud much more. He must endure waiting and 
being shot at by an enemy he cannot see; he must possess tho cool 
nervous fortituae not to be disturbed by this—** guD-enurngo," ns 
the essnyist calls it. Aud our o.«sayist, to do him justice, frankly 
admits that this kind of courtigo is the higher. Hut whop he com¬ 
plains that in the discipline of iiiodorn armies individuality is lost, 
we think ho is at liis paradoxes again; for it is certain that tho 
effect of loDg-rauge tire and breechloaders, and tho tiudicnl methods 
thereby made necessary, has been not to diminish but to increase 
the demand on the enterprise and individual intelligence of nil 
ranks down to the private. The regret is another form of the old 
illusion about the age of chivalry. We think of the pump and 
prowess of the leaders, and forget the uudislinguisiiod wretchedness 
of the common sort. What is highest in modern ailhirs does not 
look so lofty, because what is below is no longer so mean. The 
znost fantastic of all our author’s laments is that which he puts 
first. ** Htcel has ceased to be a gentleman,” he says, because 
there arc steel rails and steel-built ships. Perhaps tho millennium, 
if it came upon us, would be felt as a degradation by a strictly 
orthodox swordsman; otherwise we do not see why steamships and 
girders are a more unworthy form for the noble metal to take than 
ploughshares or pruning-hooks. 


THE MONETAUY CONFERENCE. | 

♦'PIIE proceeding of the International Monetary Conference | 
X have already brought out very clearly the difficulties of the j 
task undertaken‘by France and the United States. As these two ; 
Powers called the Conference together, it was to be expected that j 
they should have a programme ready prepared to submit to the 
delegates; aud it would seom, in fact, that they liad; for, with 
the iuvitatioD sent out to the several I’owors was a statement of 
reasons for the adoption of bimetallism which wanted nothing in , 
clearness and definiteness. But the statement was instantly 
objected to by our own Qovemmeut, and, it is understood, by 
Germany also; so that at the very outset it seemed as if the ■ 
' mere proposal of bimetallism would prevent tho meeting of the 
- Oonference. The obstacle was removed. But, wbdh at last the 
'delegates came together, a Committee was formed to draw up a 
programme; and tho representatives of France, the United 
■Btates, and HoUaod each brought forward a plan. Those of the 
two former were again set aside, and that of the Butch delegate 
was accepted. So far this does not seem very iavourable to 
the object for which tho Oonference was called together. Still 
it must to admitted that Vrolik, the Butch delegate, is a bi¬ 
metallist, and that his programme Builiciently accords with the 
intentions of France and the United States. It has this superiority 
also over the paper submitted by M. Cemuschi, that it is prac¬ 
tical and to the point, whereas M. OernuMhi’s was better adapted 
for a mere academic ^scusfion. M, Vrolik proposes to discuss the 
causes of the oscillations in the value of silver which have 
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involved in the reform of ifb monetotj aystoiu to 

td[atifiini»btoitoD'<3^^ and Jihl|^lfmd(*ai» eh: 

German Gtoemmoit tblDKi dusmbiaiitd Datotato 
standacdi ofuvatoe aa.prevails. in^ Fsaglaitd>f (toRBMi 

GovenmwBt is fveiy anxious to rehabUmts silvev^t ^ZfattinMIydtto 
I BO, fontba GBorman Govenunent has atiU ft, to go 
to dispoD4ifj and elhipmdfiDt vondOntdftsire.fto fiftiift t]ieir«fto' 
market. :.Thm are varioosestimateB of toe aiBCMnm of/ddvsft^ftnll 
in cifculationi ifti Germany, :ranging« •from.' 17 DiMkaw •tuiliflg'^to . 
about 35 Dilliona isterling; ana, i? the aaisting i^ltsto to 
carried out in its entirety, the greater part of wiB,i 9 ftM;<o 0 mM 4 
must to; sold. • Naturally, therefoD, tho GeeiiNii ^GovecqDonti 
thrifty as itia, desires to r^hiUtatasilver, or,^iii other toordsi toint 
as good a prioe as possible for its wares.' Itis anximiay c cniu q wsntiyt 
to enoourm France and the United States, and toeDnatoMriurtliMS 
reprsseoted' at tbe^CoBfersnee, to adopt- 'iriaietaHi«m#th«igh/*li^ 
no means disposed' to do so itself; .and' to wav> of iadheementot 
makes certain efiera to France and toadJaaSsiaiStateft '^ Tho>te 
and the most important of- these is -sm engagemant'Dbt'-toselittMr 
more silver for a number of years, to be efteieraxds 4 etNaiiBsd 
between the parties. At firah aight this aeems ft- oonsidsiablo poiiit 
gained, but in reality it amounts to nothing. For the past two 
years the German Government has been compelled tp suspend the 
sales of silver, because it-found that-H was losing too much 
by breaking dowu the market. If it were to begin to sell agsin, 
the price would instantly drop, and it would -have once more to 
discontinue. It may bo objected that, if the United States, France, 
and the other nations of tno Ijutin Union wore to resume the un¬ 
limited cuiiiHge of silver, tho price would not drop sgaia, 
and Germany might be able to sell her silver without mate^ 
rial loss. But that is very doubtful, and, at any rate, it is 
not to be supposed that Franco and the other nations of the 
Latin Union would allow the unlimited coinage of the metal now 
any more than in 1875, Germany were to begin to soil. On tho 
contrary, the oifer is vouchsafed os an inducement to them taallow 
unliuiiied coinage. Germany, moreover, docs not undertake that she 
will never again sell silver. She will only continue the suspension 
of tho sales fur a time to be agreed upon, and after that time she will 
further covenant to sell barely so much us will not break down the 
market. In othnr words, with a careful oyeto its own interest, tho 
German Government will only sell as much os it will find profit¬ 
able to sell, whicii is not a very great concession to the proposed 
Biraetiillic Union. But, furthermore, the Gorman Government 
offers, if Franca and tho United States will adopt bimetallism, 
that it will call in and cancel all tho 5-mark gold pieces and 
Treasury notes, and will issue in their sUuid silver coins. Baron 
Thielmann slated that tho amount of these gold pieces and 
Treasury notes is about 3jf millions sterling, so that in reality this 
is the only coueessiuu which 0 (!rnmny proposes to make to France 
and the United Htiites. If they will open their mints to the un¬ 
limited coinage of silver, she will increase her own coinage of it by 
3^ millions sterling, which will still leave from 14 to 21 milfionB 
sterling of the metal to be sold, assuming that the usual estimatei 
are coircct. According to the Census just taken, it seems that 
about 1 jf million sterling of silver in tho form of additional sub¬ 
sidiary coins will liave to be issued, and this will bring down the 
amount to be sold, supposing the oifer made at the Oonference 
to bo accepted, to from 12 to 19 millions sterling. Of this latter 
amount, as we have said, Germany undertakes to dU none for a 
definite number of years, aud to sell only so much as will to found 
not to flood the market in subsequent years. But atUl the proposed 
Bimetallic Union will have to reckon with the resumption of saleSk 
In other words, the German silver will continue to hang over the 
markets. 

Furthermore, Germany will agree to the prohibition by the pT(H 
posed Union of the acceptance by their, mints of thalers for 
coinage. That is to say, if German idlver is to to Dnt to France^ 
the United States, or their monetary allies for coinage, that silver 
must iirst be melted down, which will no doubt add a Httle to the 
cost—or, to put it ih another way, suhtxact.a little from the 
profits of the holders of the silver—but certoixdy vvill not pre¬ 
vent the exportation of filver which is not needed in Germany 
to the bimetaUic countries. We cannot woilder, them that' 
tills proposal of Germany should to regarded in the Oonforif 
ence as unsatisfactory, and it would seem to to fatid to. the 
obiects for which the Conference was called together. France^ 
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* jkesmii^ it to be desirable to establish such fixed ratio, he then 
propchto'to .disetM whether a lar^ mup of States by common 


ajpecnient can give the fixity desired; and, if they can, what 
mnWliiTBn shoifid to taken to attain to it; and^ lastly, if lumotal- 
Imm'liAdoptsd^ whatehoold to the ratio between gold and silver. 

kave said, is at least a^ definite and businesslike pro-, 
gwyiUipej. which admits, too, of the full discuwion of all the ques- 
itii Dooemsiy to raise in the Conference, 
toe moat iarportaftt and the most ngnificani event toiee the 
QuiifBusnon Tnst is m oeohuati^m by ^ron Thielmanh,#he senior 
from Oqniiany,-of the intmtions of the German Govem- 
in this matter. Boron Thielmann stated that Germany, 


; that they thought it necessary to get the adhesion <of Engtonmaildt 
Germany. But England, frorn'toe first, stated that toe svouldoto 
change her monetary system, and Gesmany hM now said M^mhohJ 
With regard to England, indeed, the representative, of India fie*!’ 

I Glared that the Indiaa Qovenunent would to most wUIitm to vto 
habilitate silver, which; we believe, means ttot the lraBaD Govcito' 
mont would givwany pledge required that no change tobolfi'bft 
made in the Indiaa monetary pystsm. ^Bat,aak wssestoriA tofiMHNL 
hand that Bookaa^iaintendea, or can baaffitaded, Iqrtoidsa^ihal!^ 
too, is of as Uttla; value as toe oflir made;by Garmaoy. rlnaboidv 
France and toa,l^tadBtates bate totooa thefoot, whlab toto 
tohave und«rato0dhfii<Mumd,toatnahih«hitiglM pw 
will adopt IninstoUm. It remsiitia to to «eai» wtotosirlkiiito 
and toe United Bfatea; having fully iealiaed>toM, 
bimetalliam themselves. 80 for aa tho United Siatoa art oon- 
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aotoff ' Ai marM Wh 
the UniM Suter Inure eninleieit in 
iMftett i^fto pilee «f' the^ melp}; ' Bitt, nfter 'Rll,’thB'i^Ter pie^ 
ii tanOi e6tu[|N»ed^ilili nanr^ther lUlacles i»iperted.' '* kad 
iteBi(f>lMiiddabteft) thonlhre^iwlienter'tbe Amerkmi people IHU* 
otaHm to the fti»e eoit^go of lihraa^'eitieo the-nacrfoted emoiuit 
ikMHMitaeA emnkotMbr cM Into eneulntion:' TVaedeV cm the other 
h—ih 'iU0wint«reht In retnranilp to the free eoit^e of eilyer.' 
8N m iUNred^ Ky-mnoh of Ireir gold'tO heariitiied'away, that 
UfetilhpQet tthrmiklt to 'vecorer it, irhile'Bncli' a >fBM« or ettver 
Ikrldb inftlnttviiilto ofthe fiankof Fmnee/'thftt ity«fOuld' Im >yery 
ootfQp'ilidM .tD^demonetiiie that iiietal: Bttil,' France lyiti mot like 
teppye up poM rtnidvin thoBonk df*l>Vfmee isiprapieririfip to iMue 
soMhenor^hofeeBi it i»clear that averp effort will bo made to 
iMiiilaiB tlw'dadetioi^ Btate tff thrailB. ^ 

•rflllie mbet^thiiehtei'-inoidezit of‘tbb (kmfsrenoe, and the Inaet 
eMonrarinlt fdr’the bimetalHstSj ia'tlie propoBdl made by M. 
GflRittBcmthnt'tho countries which have proHied by buyinjt silver 
0haap 'rik0uUr>nBboup€h9rmimj-for her losses in the eule of tho 
metU) ovthomoiidftiOifiibnt (lefmaoy adopts biimrtallUm. The 
pvopOMd » her utterly imprarticnble, that one osn only wonder i 
bow it couldrbo ‘pttt forwurd'by a porsuD occupyinpr the position 
of ^teprewntative-of France at^an iiitetnntiuiml Conference. M. 
OernuBobi must' have little hope that his pet panacea will be 
adopted when ^he makes such a sujrp^ostion, and ho must have 
little knowledge of men or -alltiirs to suppose that the Hiiggustion 
would for a moment be listened to. Tlo actuiilly niovcd, liowever, 
for Btatisties of the purchases and sales of gold :iud silver since 
1874, for the purpose of showing the profit uiude and the loss 
suffered by each country in the interval, these statistics to servo as 
the basis lor the assessment of the contrihutious to be made by the 
several countries in relief of Germany. The proposal wo.s rid'erred 
to tho several Governrnonts, and we tnay nssitmo ilinl no more will 
be heard of it. It has, however, very seiiondy discouraged the 
bimetallists in this country, wlio feel their cause coniproiiii»cd and 
made ridiculous by a proposal so injudicious and so inipracticahlf!. 

Probably the incident will do ijn»rn to open the eyes of those 
who have been led away* by the biinotallist ngitation than any 
amount of calm reasf)ning. M. Oermischi Inis heeu tho soul of tho 
agitation; and, when ho convicts himself of such egregious want 
of judgment, he gives cause to bis lollowers to reconsider their 
opinions. The incident, too, serves to show how far an enthiisiiist 
can he carried away by his hobby. He act ually appeal's to have i 
persuaded himself that it is worih the while, not alone of rich 
countries like ICngland, France, and the United Ktates, hut also of 
a country like India, with a vast ^xipulatlon always on the verge 
of famine, to buy tho consent of Germany to biiuetalUsm. 


THE OPERAS. 

T his year the opera season has begun much later than usual, 
end, to judge % the prospectuses of the two houses, most 
interest will be felt in the doings at Go vent Garden. Not only is 
Mr. Mepleson much later in opening his theatre than Mr. Gye, 
but his programme is almost timid in its modest3\ Ifo does Jiot 
propose to produce any new work, being apparently content with 
the success of Boitos Mefiifophele produced last season. He 
also has had the great misfortune to lose the services of Mme. 
Trebelli, who has gone to the other house. Mr. Mapleson’s loss 
may tum out to be the public’s gain, for already tbore are indica¬ 
tions of a friendly artistic rivalry between this groat artist and 
Mme. Soalehi, both singers having already surpassed themselves in 
ibmiliar parts. Mr. Gye is more ambitious. In addition to a 
fair number of now siugers, many of whom already have con- 
sideiable reputation in other countries, he proposes to perform a 
few works inew in England, amongst them Kubinstoin’s JJemtmio. 
Signor Vianesi is no longer conductor: hut the valuable services 
of; Signer Bevignani have been retained; and, as the-management 
of Oovont Garden find some advantage in the system of two 
oonduotors :to overbalance its well-known disadvantages, he 
divides the work with M. Dupont, the celebrated conductor of 
the-Thdfttre de la Monnaie at Brussels. The earlier performances 
at Her ]iU.jeaty'’B we propose to notice later in the season. 

Mr. Gye, as usual, nas made all baste in bringing his new 
•ingen before the public. The first night of the season Mile, de 
BeBzhd, a dramatic soprano,” and M. Veignet, a tenor, appeared 
aa Alda and' Bhadames in Verdi’s last raera. MUe. de Keszku, 
though w^ouhtedly-a.good singer, we iear will not satisfy the 
Hn^mi public in the position which she seeks to hold. She has 
a< powinul voice; but gives the impression of a low mezzo- 
soprano >who has inmrudentiy-forced her voice up so as to become 
a^epnnor^rtoad ot oultayatiag the lower-register,, and so fitting 
hsisrif lbifei»tralto music. Oi her acting It is dUfioult to judge \ 
to Aid»vi8%« part in wMoh a very fine aotvess might snake a 
sgsat effeotf but if it • be played by any one aot possossiDg the 
Ugliest powers^ it sinks to insignifleaneei ^Illness nas prevented 
lluo. de tosshd Aom-appsaring smos, so that we should raserve 
onr ludgmimt as te her aramatio powers until we have seen her in 
sonspMit'noVsQ-entiiely beyond thsrgrasp of even an ^onUnarily 
good actsMB. 

(JL.Veognst bee a plsasant voios, and brings well, thongh his 
veoatoahas' •poUed' by Vhe hmuoI' itremoiofr ho is net' without 
iiaiintii MiM hut^generally miftabas BentimeQtsiBty dor 
tmdnnuiii He is obviously acoustomsd to bsiiig ou the stage; 
but we cannot give him any higher praise as an actor. The rest 


i 6 f the oast oaUB for no special notice. Moeicatly, the whole per¬ 
formance was eicellent, ix>th band chorus showing tiacea of . 
rehearsal, whilst Signor Bevignanib great power or oommsod r 
filled up aU-dcrtails. We regretted to notios, bowevsr, < 4 liat ho-ito j 
hot had the Courage t<r abandon the tradtiional ^nolent^'ssoiitosfMta , 
-at thMijand of the march, wbioh to our mind Is as inartisiic-m 
Bignor Togliitfico’s magical scenic effect in the first act of Ftmttir ^ 
A few-nights later OufflMma TeU was revived to to' dUnd of ■ 
^nor Mierzwinskv in the part of Amaldo. -He has a voice of extnM* > 
oidinary power ana volume, with far more of the true tenor qualify ' 
than is usually to be found in robust tenon. UnfovtuDately-—perhi^ 
misled by the great size of Oovont Garden Theatre—he peisu^ ' 
tently foi'ced his- voice, and thus spoilt-its quality. He is a^ very < 

g ood vmialist, and can sing entirely witheut the terrible-tremolo, 
is sustained notes being os steady oa those of a wind instrument. " 
He' has hut one serious defect as a singer; in almost all impas- • 
sioned passages each breath is marked by an audible sob; he has ^ 
obTiously devoted much careful study to the art of*acting, hut-os • 
the dramatic feeling which he shows in his singing does not come 
to his lielp in bis acting, the efleet of his well-executed, graceful, 
hilt utterly meaningless gestures is more grotesque than tniprss- ' 
sive; howovor, such a voice and such good singing are likely to 
make him a ravnurite with the public. 

M. Dupont conducted, and showed at once that we bad gained 
a conductor, and not a mere time-heater, lie is very undemon¬ 
strative, but on this occasion had a perfect command of his bind 
and chorus, while his reading of the music was intelligent and 
artistic. Above all, he understands the art of accompanying the 
voicc.s, for which tliis lirst. and only specimen of I^^B8^n^8 latest 
operatic style is a very good test; for here the composer has broken 
awsy fi'om the traditions nf the contemporary Italian school, and 
•has entirely discarded the *•'bigguit.ir." M. Dupont Jiit the happy 
mniin, and gave duo importance to the oreliestmi parts, but always 
allowed the voices to dcuiiiuatc. The general cast of the opera 
hardly calls lor notico, but we may mention that Mile. Velmi, 
who sang .Temmy, t]io|igli evidently nearly paralysed by nervous¬ 
ness, showed .such gieat signs of promise that we shall watch her 
career with much interest. Tho wind of men dancers and panto- 
mimisls who linvo been introduced in this theatre did their best 
to save the crowded scones from tho oirL‘cl.s of tho so-called staj^e 
nmniigement, and two of Ihoiii sliowod real genius in the wi^ in 
which they “ hiaded Tell with cliRin3,'’an(l afterwards induced the 
nudioiico to believe that Tell was struggling violently with them, 
in spite of the fact that Siguor Gotogni, who played the part, 
never moved or did anything. 

Tho next new singer whom we liavo to mention is Signor Sante 
Atlios, who made his tirst appearance ns Uigolotto. lie hod the 
advantage of playing with Mme. Albani, whoso Gilda was, if pci- 
sible, more excolleui than in former seasons; whilst her voice, 
whicli was in oxcidlent order, suema to have gained in roundness 
and sympathy of quality. Signor Saule Athos has a tine voice, 
sings well, and is an actor; but his pcirformance was one very' 
trying to a critic. We should bo inclined to say that the part 
h^ seldom been so well acted, and that probably no singer ever so 
completely failed to make any effect in the stronger situations. 
Why this should have been so almost defies analysis and explana¬ 
tion. Faust, was given for Mme. Trebelli's lirat appearance at 
Ooveut Garden this season; and of course there was a full house 
to hear the wonderful music of this great and poetic work, whicli 
we in England have so taken to our hearts that, were an English 
writer to venture to treat it in the spirit of a recent ivriter in the' 
Itevne de» Deux Mimdes who speaks of the score as a partition tdle 
*quelkf he would raise a storm of indignation from the whole 
music-loving world. To begin with, we may say that M. Veignet* 
sang Faust, and, as tho music gave him more opportuiu- 
tius fur showing his tendency to weak sentinieutality, nia per¬ 
formance was even less pleasing than his former one. Mme. Alh^ 
was Marguerite. The iiilerest of the evening, however, was in Mme.* 
Trebelli’s performance, and never, perhaps, has the muue been 
sung 08 she then sang it, even by herself. M. Dupont tried bald 
to make a good general performance; but both band and chorus' 
were coarse and deficient in sharpness of attack. The third aot' 
was performed as* written—the chamber scene being restored, the* 
catliedral scene following played outside tho cathedral; the act 
ending with the death of Valentine, in which Signor Sante Athos 
made a groat effect, after having played the whole part thoroughly 
well. This sacriheing of a mecbanical effect to the dramatic inte¬ 
rest of the opera is a good sign, and may perhaps be the first step 
I towards abolishing the effect in the first act,* which always makes 
' us think that we are in a country town hall, seeing the perform¬ 
ance of- some travelling troupe of ** Ghost .Illusionists.” 

Les HuffuenotSf after having been announced and withdrawn in 
consequence of Mile.-do Ile^kd’s illness* was given on Monday 
I night, Mme. Furach-Modier singing Voleutine instead of Mile. - 
de Keszkd, who was still unable to appear. Mmo^ Fursch-Madier 
showed herself to be a dramatic soprano of tar higher abilities 
than most of the artiste who hove come to England to try 
to fill lip the place loft vacant by tthe loss of Mine. Tietjons. 
Mme. Sembiioh nade a great success as -Margherita di Vuois, 
not only showing her great vocal skill, but* playing tlie part well. 
Bignor Mierzwinsky si^ Booul, and though ho did not force his 
voice as much as he did ia Araaldo, the sobbing broathing was as 
atroQgly mfttiied as befove. -M.-Grease, a newcomer, sang Marcello, 
but, in odr opinion, -•did not difier much' from otliors whom wc 
have heard in the .part before. The performance under Signer 
Bevignani was extremely good. 
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Mr. Sims Iteevtia’s farewell concerts in omtorio began on 
tIie'4thio8t. with a performance of Judat Maeoabmiis. It must 
1^ as great a source of gratification to the gifted artist to see the 
crowded audiences which always greet him when he is announced 
to sing, as it is a proof of the just appreciation that the English 
public have of the merits of so distingoisbed a singer. It was with 
no little regret, although the circumstance might well liave been 
looked for after the east winds which prevailed daring the end of 
last month and the beginning of this, that the audience learned 
that Mr. Sims Reeves was suflering from a sore throat. In spite 
of this, however, he appeared, and was greeted with such applause 
as be alone can command. The cast was exceptionally strong, 
including, as it did. not only the great tenor, but such artists ns 
Mmo. Ohristino Nilsson, Mme. Treuelli, and Afr. Santley, with the 
co-operation of Alisa Annie Sinclair, Alias lloare, and Mr. T. 
llanaoD. Written in 1746, it is said in commemoration of the 
Duke of Oumberland's victory at Cullodeu, Judan Maccabeeus 
in its entirety is not so often heard as some of Handel's other 
masterpieces, although the work contains some of the masters 
most vigorous writing. Aline. Nilsson's rendering of “Tious 
oigics,” <‘0 Liberty," and “From mighty kings” was superb; 
and Mr. Santley s “ Arm, arm, yo bravo!" and “ The l-iord 
worketh wonders," were given with the full resources of Mr. 
Santley’s art; whilst Call forth Thy powers," which, with the 
accompanied Teciiative, ** So will'd luy father," and the abort 
** Haste we, brethren," were the only numbers ho took part in. 
Mr. Sims lleeves showed that he still retained all the arliatic 
power that has made him so famous, and that the great disiid- 
vnntRge of indismiaition under which ho laboured, notwith-sUind- 
ing, ho was still/brtVe princfjw among English tenors. 

At the second’concert at the Albert Hall, which included the 
first and second parts of Iluydns Crvntiun and Alondelssohii’a 
Lchytaantjf Air. Sims Reeves was unfortunately iiuahlo to attend, 
owing to his being confined to his room with neuralgia. It is 
unnecessary to say that tho disappointment to the public was groat; 
and we venture to suggest that, should Mr. Sims Itoeves he in¬ 
disposed by the time of tho next concert, tho mnnagers might 
give notice of the fact a little sooner, and Ihen^by give those 
whose desire it was to hear the great artist some chance 
of postponing thoir visit. To toke your seat at Ibo concert, and 
find a civil notice that the principal artist is not going to sing, is 
not at any lime calculated to put you in a good luiniour, w'hilst u 
notico in the papers twelve hours before would at least have pre¬ 
pared you for disappmutmont. With such artists, however, as 
Mme. Albani, Mias Anna Williams, and Alessrs. Lloyd and Santley, 
the concert could not but be a sucerss, and this was further assured 
by the admirable singing of the choir and playing of the orchestra 
under Mr. Bnrnby. 

Tho first Kichler Concert took place on Alonday last. Wo have 
before pointed out the extraordinary excellence of Herr Richter’s 
powers as a conductor, and can only reiterate our opinion that ns 
et we have never seen one who has so complete a mastery over 
lie orchestra, and so remarkable a faculty of interpreting tho works 
of the composers with whom he deals ns he has. The programme 
included Wagner's “ Iluldigungs Marsch,” which, although we 
have hoard it several times before, never struck us as much as on 
this occasion; a Concerto by Bach in E Minor; the overture to 
Oderon, by Weber; and, ns the second part, Beethoven's Ninth 
Symphony. The Bach Concerto has a history, according to tho 
author of the analytical program mo. The autograph copy of an 
unknown Sonata, by Bach, was di.scnvered in Dresden and was 
sent to Herr Joseph Ilellmesberger, of Vienna, who added a five- 
part accompanimeut for strings, in w'hich form it was played on 
Monday. After a very characteristic Allegro in mofo perp^tuot 
which is played farttssimo throughout, follows a most lovely 
Adagio in Bach’s happiest stylo ; and the Concerto, if it may ho be 
called, ends with a (ligue full of the most stately vivacity, if one 
may coin a term. Tho excellence of the training of tho orebestra 
was especially noticeable in the performance of this work from tho 
admirable expressirins of light and shade with which it over¬ 
flowed. Tho Ninth Symphony—the performance of which last 
year created such an impression—it is suflicient to say was ren¬ 
dered, if possible, in a finer manner than at that time. 
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OTHELLO AT THE LYCEUM. 

A DOUBLE, or more than a double, interest attached to the 
representations given at the Lyceum this week with Air. 
Irving as the Aloor and Mr. Edwin Booth os the Ancient. Be¬ 
sides the natural curiosity to see the two great actors exchanging 
pasts, and to see Air. Btooth's lago in more favourable circutu- 
atanees than had before been possible, there was as a matter of 
course much eagerness to see what change five years had worked 
inlllir. Irving’s treatment of the part of Othello. It is needless to 
recfldl ifl detail certain faults which were appai'ent in the actor's 
flrst nodertaking of the character, but it is well to say that the 
diftbrenee between the two performances may have fairly astonished 
even those who were best aware of the amount of study given to 
the second attempt. Indeed, the present performance of Othello 
marks more dearly than anything else could well do tlm amount of 
thought and pdns'wbiob Mr. Irving must c/mstantlydevmetoliiBart. 
Among the many commentators on the much-discussed character 


of Othdlo, not the least instructed or uualifled wm the gmt 
Dumas, the father, not the son; and as Mr. Irving's idCa* of the 
character answers somewhat dosely to a good deal of what Dui^ 
wrote, it may be worth while to quote it:—“Pour.m(d,oe ^ui 
domine dans la splendide creation da More, c*eat le calme at 
la force rdpandns sur tout le personnage. Quand U est calme 6 t 
se repose e’est h la maniAre du lion: A gvUa di Um, qwxndo %i 
posof comme dit Dante.” Then be goes on to dwdl upon the dig- 
uity and self-restraint of “ Keep up your bright swords," and of 
the following speech to Brahantio, and says, “ Vons le voyes: U 
est difficile d’etre plus doux et plus fort en mAme temps." Again, 
of the following passage :—** What if 1 do obey P" &o., he 
remarks, with equal truth, “Vous le voyez, toujours lamdme 
sdrdnitd, & part cette Idgdre ironie qui crispe la lAvra du More." 
Thus far Mr. Irving's interpretation coincides as nearly as possible 
with Dumas’s observations. What Dumas, while dwelling upon- 
the calme, the douceur, the eSrSmtll of the speech to the Senate 
did not take into account was the fine effect which Mr. Irving 
introduces into the end of this well-known address when be 
gradually departs from the somewhat formal dimity and reticence 
of the opening, not into loudness or violence, but into a poetical 
exaltation cauBed by the memories of his courtship which be is 
recounting. There is nothing in it the least unb^ming either 
his own dignity or that of the august personages he addresses; it is 
a natural and noble forgetfulness of the moment which seems 
to fit the noble, loving nature of the Moorish general. The 
delivery of the last lines of the speech by Mr. Irving 
threw a light upon the expectations and attitude of his 
audience in front, which led us to think that we might have done a 
slight injustice to Mr. Booih'd rendering of the same passage. So- 
far ns it was possible to judge, Mr. Irving did not seem anxious to 
iiinke a " point" at *‘I loved her that she did pity them," but the 
applause which instantly followed the words obliged him to pause 
between this and the line “ This only is the witchcraft I have 
used," which he gave with just the “ legAro ironie" which it seems 
to 118 to demand. 

Thus fur Air. Irving's Othello is strongly marked by the restraint, 
tho sense of respect for himself and for'others, and the“gostea 
sobres et si'iv^res " of which Dumas speaks later. He employs a 
stillness of pose whic’b is perhaps more remarkable in him than it 
might be in some other actors; but the emotions which he feels 
are shown by the varying, but uovor exaggerated, expressions 
which fiit across his face. His gestures are significant, but 
few and quiet. His entry in the Cyprus scene is dignified 
and impressive; and here, as in former scenes, his tenderness 
to Desnciuonn is exquisite, but entirely free from the over- 
ncccnluatiuu, to give it the mildest name, of passion which 
has before now been introduced into the part. Here, again, 
he is in coiKsouancn with Dumas's idea, which has always been, 
in this regard, our own. After his tempest-tossed voyage, 
“ voYons si sa lulte contra lea flots I'a plus 6 mu quo sa lutte 
centre Ics hommes. . . . Aussi, quelle eat la premiAre parole 
dc colere qua laisse dchapper Othello P" It is when he is 
aroused from his sleep by the night-brawl, “ et encore cette 
coloro, en purle-t-il plus qu'il no la montre.” Here Mr. Irving 
made, as wo think, his first mistake. It seems to us that be would 
gaiu much effect by preserving the same stillness of command 
which has hitherto belonged to him, instead of striding about the 
stage in an agitation which no doubt may be natural, but which 
might equally naturally be suppressed. The rebuke to Cassio is, 
however, delivered with much dignity, and with just the suggestion 
of grief which befits the occasion and tho man. Before this the 
actor has introd need a fine touch in his quiet gesture of surprise and 
sorrow at Cnssio's I cannot speak," when he seems for the first 
time to suspect and realise what» the real cause of the disturbance. 
He might perhiijis restore with advantage tlie entrance of Des- 
domona, and the words from Othello which follow it. It is natu¬ 
rally, however, Air. Irving’s performance in the following act that 
is most impatiently watched for. In the beginning of this bis 
conception of the Moor as one “ not easily jealous " is strongly and 
finely marked. “ Was not that Oassio P ’^is asked as a question 
casually uttered by a man wbo is at the moment absorbed in affairs 
of State; and “ I do believe ’twas he " is merely a half-playful and 
half-absent contradiction of lago's answer, the sting of which has 
left him completely untouched. At “ He echoes me, os if there 
were some monster in his thought,the Moor seems waked to 
a vague suspicion of something being wrong, not* with hie 
own affairs so much as with logo’s state- of mind. His attention 
is aroused sufficiently to divert itself from the papers which he 
has been studying, but ns yet he is far from the apprehension of 
that which lago desires him w apprehend. As the speech goee 
on, and he runs over the previoue^ replies of the Ancient, the 
words seem gradually to assume to him, as be repeats them, some¬ 
thing, but by no means all, of the meaning with which logo hae 
charged them. He has a dim sense of disquietude, which eiavea 
full explanation; his serene abstractioa is disturbed somhow, he; 
knows not, or will not tefioct, how. He is like a man beMt btf 

E haiitom forms, behind which there lurks some grim reality whien 
e must, and will, master. In thm sense of growing and half-defined 
unrest the scene is played until at “ By heaven, 111 know thy 
thoughts," the noble nature and trust of the Moor is, not. indeed 
yet shaken, but aroUted to a sense of some special ill known or 
suspected by the Ancient. Still in the magnificent q^eech ending 
with “ Away at once with love, or jeMouay," there la no fibeolate 
outward sign that tho Moor is as yet applying geneml prineiplss to 
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Ui OMB. There if enough indicntlony howeviw, of the 

Wow JutTing told to emboldeii lago to moEe hie next speech—-one 
of the most diebdUesl whioh occur iu the chsracter. and after the 
xofereqoe to Besdemona’s deeeiritig her ihtherf and the lines " And 
wlbn ihe seem'd to shake and fear tout looks, she lored them 
mtost," St becomes erident fkom toe 'actor’s face and yoice, 
rather ^lan fifom any morement, that the poison has actuallj 
btgdn to work. The '‘Not a jot, not a jot/’and "No, 
not much mov’d,” were given with the same Mnse of re- 
atiteint. and the same sugnstion of the first unhin^ng of 
a noble nature. The following soliloquy and scene with Dme- 
mona are Chaiged with thought and growing passion, and the 
m»at scene with logo afterwards is played with a comHned 
mree and reatnunt which are excellent. The phrasing ia some¬ 
times unfortunate, as when Mr. Irving, at nothing canst thou to 
damnation add,” takes breath after the first syllable of " damna¬ 
tion,” but the passion is finely conceived anil finely executed. 
We. greatly prefer the dagger Dtisiness employed by some other 
actors—among them Mr. Booth—to Mr. Irving's method of 
actually throwing logo down; hut to go into all the reasons for 
and against this would involve the writing of an elaborate treatise 
on Ti^as views which have been or may bo taken of the two 
characters. The "Farewell ” speech before this was mven with a fine 
sense of repose and great-hearted sorrow, and the actor's voice 
seems now capable of taking tones of depth and impressiveness 
which before be could not commss. In what follows there is one 
specially fine touch. The difficult and dreadful stillness which 
Othello preserves, while listening to lago's account of Oossio's 
dream, is broken at one point only by a convulsive shudder which 
runs fhrough the general’s frame. In the scene of the following 
act with l^demona there is a deeply pathetic contest between 
the Moor’s tender love for Besdeniona and his conviction that she 
has injured him beyond repair in his tendorest point—his honour; 
and in the scene with Luaovicp the passion wliicb has reached a 
point where it cannot be completely hid from bystanders is yet evi¬ 
dently restrained from finding full vent by the hair-obscured 
chivalry of the general’a nature. It may be noted that the words 
" Oassio shall have my place ” are spokeu not to Ludovico, but to 
Desdemona as she goes out weeping and terrified. The lost scene is 
conceived in tbo spirit to whic:h, to our thinking, every line points, 
of the killing of Desdemona being a just and necessary execution,not 
a murder inspired by revenge alone. There is something appalling 
in the actor’s aspect as ho stands immovable, and himself appalled 
at the deed, by the bed on which the seemingly lifeless Desuemona 
lies. At one point only, just before the deed is done, is there any 
touch of violence, and this might, wo think, be omitted with very 
peat advantage. Mr. Irving's acting as ho gradually learns how 
he has been practised upon was completely in consonance with 
the fine conception whicn had gone before, and his death had a 
combined grandeur and tendornoss. It is interesting to note from 
Dumas bow, in the infliction of the suicidal wound, " Talma so 
frappait de liaut on has; Joanuy suivait la tradition de Talma; 
Scan et Kemblo s'enfon^aient horizontalement et k deux mains le 
poignard dans le emur. Macready se ronfun^'uit au-dcssous dos 
efites, et de has on bant.” 

The brilliancy of ]Mr. Booth's performance in lago, of which we 
have on a former occasion expressed our admiration, seouis, as 
might be expected, increased by the great improvement in its 
setting. In some reepects his interpretation of the part corre¬ 
sponds with that of ihe older Kean os described by llaziitt. " The 
ease, familiarity, and tone of nature with which the text was 
delivered were quite equal to anything wo have seen in the best 
comic acting. • . . The odioiisness of the character was, in 
fact, in some measure glossed over by the extreme grace, alacrity, 
and rapidity of the execution.” Mr. Booth's lago is not, however, 
open to the objection which llaziitt mode to Kean's, that of want¬ 
ing devilishness at times which might be thougi)t eppro- 
pnate. We do not by any means agree altogether with 
Hozlitt in his estimate of the part; but he was, perhaps, right iu 
thinking that the diabolical side of lago's character should be 
shown on occasion. Iu this respect Mr. liooth's logo could hardly 
have disappointed him. He is, when left alone, more than a demi- 
devil, ana nis double, or more than double, character is at once indi¬ 
cated by the sudden change of niauner in the Senate scene after 
Boderigo has left him. No sooner b ihe silly gentleman out of eight 
than the aoeomplished soldier of fortune becomes the dark scliomer 
who beats about his brain to compass the overthrow of those be 
envies even more than to seek his own advancement. The complete 
command and skill of attitude and gesture, which sometimes re¬ 
mind one of M. Faure, were even more observable than before. 
It is, however, needless to repeat in detail our admiration of a per^ 
fonnance of which we have already ivritten at length, and which 
^ns, as we have said, by its now associations. For the rest, the 
dash and knightliness of Mr. Terriss's Oassio, the tender grace of 
Miss Terry’s Desdemona, and, to omit other praisewort^ per¬ 
formances, the {^awky but well-bred Boderigo presented by %. 
Pinero, have all improved by iteration. With both oaata the re¬ 
presentation of Ot/tello at the Lyceum is a perhaps unprecedented 
presentment of a play whioh the critic of J^unch considers intoler¬ 
able to a "nineteenth-century audience,’’ thereby mnaning gh- 
Tiouily enough himself. 
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HELMHOLTZ’S POPULAB SCIENCE LECrDBEA” , 

rpHE second series of popular leeturM mmn adentiflo subjMte, 
X by Professor Hehnnoits, lately maiie aecessiUa to 
lish readers in their own language, will he found not leaa 
worthy of public favour than the selection whidi preceded 
them. The mastery of nature poaaeesed by the gnat German 
physicist enables him to give to the theories or discoveriea 
of science that distinctness and clearness of expression which 
forms the first requisite for a popular inatructor. In his ex¬ 
position of the facts or mysteries of nature he is careful* to 
use the simplest language, avoiding as far as may be technical or 
unfamiliar words, ia which wholesome habit he has been faithfully 
seconded jn the course of the translation before us, which baa the 
directness and the easy flow of original writing. The half-dosen 
lectures here hrou^t together from the Profesaor’a academic 
courees at Cologne, Berlin, Bonn, and elsewhere, rang^e over a wide 
field of matter, and open up vistas of thought which the more 
earnest class of students will feel impelled, by the example and the 
enthusiasm of the lecturer, to follow up for themselves. 

The series opens with an address in memory of the distingaished 
physidst Gustav Msfraus, who for thirty years occupied the chair at 
the University of Bc^n now held by his pupil Profeesor Helmholtz. 
Originally trained to business, Professor Magnus brought to the 
pursuit of natural science the love and habit of order, we faculty 
of organization, and the tendency towards what is rw. tangible, 
and practical, acquired in a well-regulated commerdal nouse. A 
‘ master of faithful, patient, modest work, he won the admiration 
of his pupils by the unfailing success and ease of his experiments, 
with which the flow of his discourse ran on in a harmony that 
had no break. The instruments and other apparatus constructed 
or collected by him and left as a legacy to the University were 
models of accuracy and elegance, kept in the most absolute ordec, 
a glass tube, a silk thread, a cork, or what not, ever at hand for 
the experiment. To realize what he efiected in science a glance 
needs to bo thrown back to the early years of the current century. 
In Germany, if not elsewhere, ideas akin to the alchemy of the 
middle ages still prevailed. Of ihe revolutionizing discoveries of 
Lavoisier and Davy not much had got into the eohool-books. Al- 
tliough oxygen was already known, yet phlogiston, the fire element, 
play^ oXm its part. Chlorine was still oxygenated hydrochloric 
acid, potash and lime were still elements. Invertebrate animals 
were divided into insects and reptiles; and in botany, as Professor 
Helmholtz rounds olf his rapid sketch, "we still counted stamens.” 
Absorbed after the reformation by theology, next in turn by meta¬ 
physical and ethical speculation, and later by the romantic and 
poetic revival, the German mind at length turned back to the 
study of natural science, which had its earlier development under 
the auspices of Copernicus, Kepler, Leibnitz, and Btabl. At 
Berlin, the stronghold of speculation, Magnus was fore¬ 
most in preaching to his pupils the belief in observation 
and experiment os the foundations of the knowledge of nature. 
Though Boixle have complained of his having been carried too 
far in this reaction, unduly diverting the flo^ of mathematical 
physics whioh had taken a new and valuable direction under 
the hands of Gauss, F. E. Neumann, and their pupils, Professor 
Helmholtz establishes for his master a thorough balance of method 
between mathematical and experimental physios. It waa especially, 
be urges, on problems adapted to analytical treatment that Magnus 
worked with success, and whilst he followed Faraday’s lead in tbn 
field of experimentation, he was eager to recognize the utmost 
advances made by Kirchhoff, Stokes, Thomson, and Clerk Maxwell 
from the standpoint of mathematical theory. The task of sciencd 
was with him to find the laws of facts, avoiding on the one Hand 
the theorist who holds it unnecessary to prove experimentally the 
hypothetical results which to him seem axioms, and, on the other,th0 
oinpiriclst who sets out to discover facts which fit no rule, careless 
of their connexion with other facts or physical laws in general. 
Beginning as a chemist, Magnus became ultimately a physicist in 
the widest sense. His researches are not only numerous, but ex¬ 
tend over wider remons than could now be traversed by any siziglo 
inquirer. In bis life of nearly seventy years, closing in 1870/oe 
beheld, and waa foremost in elfecting, the entire renovation of the 
edifice of science. In his researches into the gases of the Mood he 
dealt a blow at the heart of vitalistic theories. Laying a scientific 
foundation for a correct theory of respiration, he led physics to the 
centre of organic change, from which has been developed one of 
the must important chapters of physiolo^. Where next to nothing 
was known of atoms, or of the extraorcunary infiaonce which beat 
has upon molecules, and heat itself was regarded aa imponderable 
matter, he succeeded by bis investigations of ^e thermo-electrac 

S ile in arriving at a solution prophetic of Sir W. Thomson’s later 
iwoveries of the laws of the conductivity of heat Other ad¬ 
mirable examples of this true method of phyfioal investigation 
and reasoning are instanced by his biographer, in bis researches on 
the efflux of jets of water, and the deviation of rifled shot due to 
the resistance of the air. 

In his lecture to the Docenten Verain at Heidelberg, ten years 
ego, Professor Helmholtz speaks of tiie origin and significance of 


* JPepHlar L 0 cture$ on Sotont^fie SmbJtdM. By H. Helmholtz, Profenoi 
of Physics in^e Univenl^ of Berlin. Translated ^ B. Atkinson, 
Ph.D.,F.C.S.tVo. fieoond Swiee. London: Lankans&Ca z88i. 
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' gtODMtrioal aziomm termi aaitfiUd to thoM whofe mathematical 
•tndiea had for toe moft mirt been Hmited to the ordioazj io« 
otrnetioD given in schools. lie seeks to obmpreas into ordinary terms 
the Wn results arrived at in the coarse of development of recent 
geometrical analjsis, and their relation to experTence. The ro- 
oeareto in question being more immediatelj designed for the 
estisfa^on of experts in a r^on which more almost than any 
other callt for higher power of abstraction, being virtually inao- 
nessible to the non-mathematician, the lecturer does what he can 
for such a hearer. It will be allowed that no one could have made 
the exposition clearer. Any one who has entered the gates of 
oMmetrical science-^that is, the elements of the mathematical 
doctrine of epaee^finds certain principles laid down which goo- 
mptiy oonfenea herself unable to prove, but of which it must 
be said that every one who grasps their meaning at once 

K their correctness. If intuitively true, inhented from 
rine source of our reason, as idealistic plrilosophers think, 
they are not the less veritied by such actual standards as are 
nupplied by exporionco or by geometrical construction. Drawn 
out as reasoned conclusions from those primary propositions, the 
tfwral body of geometrical science identilied with the scheme of 
Euclid was felt to satisfy the requirements of practice, and to be 
suited to the condition in which we find ourselves in space. It 
waa when the linear method in geometrical calculation and mea- 
eurement was by degrees supplanted by the algebraical, that condi- 
tiona were introduced to which the received understanding of space 
ouppUed no parallel or attached no meaning. To meet the require¬ 
ments of formulas rising above three degrees, conceptions must be 
called up of space beyond the three dimensions which exhausted 
the powerp of experience ond bounded the constructions of Euclid. 
To the Bxionm which to Kant seemod to express d farion or of neces- 
^tity the conditions of intuition by the senses—for instance, that space 
bps three dimensions—wassuperadded under the oxtensiona of Loba- 
tcbewsky, Biemann, Beltrami, and others of the new school, the 
ephere of hyperspacial geometry. In spherical or pseudo-spherical 
epoce wasopraed up a realm of boundlosa advance for the speculative 
intellect. Had we but organs of sense and perception fitted to these 
new conditions, wo might give shape and reality to such visions, to 
which uur present experience ofi'ors no analogy. ** As all our means 
•of sense-perception extend only to space of three dimensions, and a 
fourth is not merely a modification of what we have, but some¬ 
thing entirely now, we find ourselves by reason of our bodily 
erganisation quite unable to represent a fourth dimension.” 

A travesty of hyperspacial or transcendental geometry bos been 
lately seen m the attempt to account for certain so-called spiritist 
j)h 6 nomena, such as tying a knot in a closed or ehdless string, by 
assumption that the spirits act in space of four dimensions, 
In which such an operation is possible. The notion of physical 
nction of this or any hind passing from the one sphere to the 
other is simply ridiculous. If in the sphere of higher dimensionB 
there axe to ne seen perpendiculaie “ more than }fiumb ” we must 
act expect to see them realized in the buildings of our matter-of- 
fiset world. The sphere in which we live and to which our organa 
are ad^asted is on aggregate of three dimensions, requiring and 
•admitting measurement in as many directions and no mure; in the 
case of toe earth, for example, longitude, latitude, and height 
above the sea, or, as is usual in analytical ^ometry, the distances 
from three co-ordinate planes. Within or Myond this sphere such 
apace relations as the line f single space), the plane (twofold space), 
cr the hypothetical fourfold or piurai space, the mind deals with 
what may be called either abstractions of its own or conceptions 
for which our sense organs supply no real equivalent. For more 
ample partiCalarB of the relation of the axioms of geometry to real 
things the reader hod better consult at length Professor Helmholtz’s 
lucid pages. 

In treating the relation of optics to piuDting, our author begins 
with an apmogy for approaching a subject on which his hearers 
■nay have had more fluent opportunities of artistic as well as 
historical study; lacking, moreover, as he does, all experience in 
the actual practice of art. Itis, be pleads, by a path which is but 
little trodden that he has come to his artistic studies—namely, by the 
physiolqgy of the senses. The manner in which the perceptions of 
our senses originate, how impressions from without pass into our 
nerves, and now the condition of the latter is thereby altered, 
mesents many points of contact with the theory of the fine arts. 
In an earlier series of lectures be had sought to establish such a 
■dation between the physiology of the sense of hearing and the 
theo^ of music. With no intention of furnishing instructions ae- 
nording to which the artist is to work, aasthetic lectures of this 
kind seeming to him an utter mistake in practice, he addresses him- 
«elf more directly to the laws of the perceptions, and of the ohser- 
Titions of sense in relation to what the artist seeks to portray, 
together wltii the elementary means wHh which he works towards 
kis object. His inquiry naturally falls under a few primary heads. 
The fmt of ^Jthsie is forin. The printer who aims at prodaring an 
Image of extemri objects must first deterraine what degree or 
what kind of simUarity he can expect to attain, and what limits 
me assigned him by toe nature of his method. The uneducated 
^haamr usually reqaires little more than illusive resemblance to 
Mtrib. One whose taste has been more finely educated will con- 
•dmlriTOr onconscioudy require something more than g mere crude 
wopy of aatuie* ' He must nave artistic ssleetion, grouping, aenti- 
with aome denes of idealiution of the omeot repremted. 
In the oriodatiion of depth and distance, which he has to project 
upon a |UaM eoriSice, he must fir^t study the laws of persp^ive, 
linear and aerial, togriher with the optical efihetswue to local or 


ioridentid diatorbanos or reftaction in the afemoqplMilO | 
Secondly, be has to oonaider the efiects of shado^ of the j 
truth to natiuc a pioture how much depeodc. mn the i 
tion batweep br^tness and darkness, ina quanmtatiye n— 
between Inmous intensities. Some eurious expaimettto toflto 
our .antbor to assign Umits to the power fbatanliia migr wiato 
over the representation of brightness. A coating « 
or a black velvet surface was round to have about oBte-aundred'lh 
part of the bxigbtneBS of white paper. A printer’a brif^teat 
colouTB are thus only some hundred times as bright as his darkect 
shades. Another important element to be considered is the vaiy- 
iim extent to which our senses are deadened by light, an 
elTMt comparable to that of fatigue in muscle. The degree 
of illumination to be given to tbe whole or part of a ricture will 
be determined, not only by the strength given to the nrighter cr 
darker pigments, but by the force of light, direct or xeftsetad, 
thrown upon the picture in the studio or the exhibition room. 
For artiatic efiectivencss the chief emphasis is to ba laid on imito- 
ting difiTerences of brightness, and not absolute brightness.; eiqnes- 
sion lying in the duo gradation of shade. On colour, as the 
next element in the problem, Helmholti brings to bear his ex*> 
ceptional command of the phenomena of %ht, proceeding to 
harmony of colour, with special reference to the conditions under 
which the printer has to work and his labour has to be seen, behis 
medium canvas or fresco, hia pigments oil or water, his pictoie to 
meet direct sunlight, as on an external wall, or tbe softened light 
of a gallery, church, or room. The study of the spectrum is brought 
in to determine the combinations and contrasts of colour which are 
permissible or pleasing, and within the short space at command 
there is given an admirable epitome of the rules which the painter 
will find best calculated to secure the equUibrium and harmony of 
his scheme of colour. 

Want of space forbids, to our great regret, our dotog more 
than indicate the subjects of the remaining lectures, in one of 
which tbe author discusses, by the light of the most recent 
investigations, tho hypotheses of Kant and Laplace as to the 
origin of the planetary system, and in the second, delivered as 
an address on the anniversary of the foundation of the Insti¬ 
tute for tho Education of Ai’my Surgeons, he gives some ad¬ 
mirable suggestions upon tho functions and value of thought in 
medicine, the principles of scientific method being inculcated in 
combination with the teachings of experience, the work of his 
master, Johannes Muller, being hold up as the most typical exem¬ 
plification at once of the philosophical and the practical spirit. In 
nis rectorial address on Academic Freedom in German Univer¬ 
sities, with which tho series closes, ho institutes a highly instructive 
comparison between tbe University systems of his native land and 
those of other European countries, tho value of which has boon 
much enhanced by tho iiuthoFa permission to modify in the trans¬ 
lation certain passages in the original discourse, which had 
reference to a state of things in the Universities of England 
greatly altered by subsequent reforms. If fur liberty of thought 
and expression tho pre-eminence is to bo claimed for the Father¬ 
land, he does ample justice to tho freedom and width of training 
which keep the intellect of Great Britain from overpressure of the 
academic yoke. 


AN UNLESSONED GIRL.* 

I N no way can a novelist more easily show bis wisdom than by 
putting his reader to os little trouble as possible in making the 
acquaintance both of him and of his heroes. If we are to go 
through any labour in reading a story, at all events no kind of 
effort should be required of ua till our interest has been aroused. 
When once our cuziosity is excited, and we are really anxious to 
trace tho fortunes of aome unfortunate hero or some heart-broken 
heroine, then, perhaps, we oin with patience bear the details of a 
complicated genealogy, an ill-drawn will, or a mysterious law¬ 
suit. But to expect t^t we shall burden our memory with an 
account of the various branches of a family which as yet interests 
08 no more than the ancient dynasties of Egypt, is surely not a 
little unreasonable. We can assure our novelists tha^ oo fiir as 
their critics are concerned, they act most foolishly in making 
thrir opening chapters a burden and a toil. Some of them are 
ai^rare of this, and try to give a few pages of lively descrip¬ 
tion, to be followed however, long before any interest has been 
awakened, by tbe usual tedious family history. These, perhaps, 
excite ,our anger even more than those who at once overwhelm 
US' with all their tediousnesi. They have, we feel, Mcked ua, 
and a trick we cannot readily forgive. Had th^ writed till we 
were well on in the second volume, end till the hero and heroine 
were equally well on in the road to dosprir, then they ntight, with 
some confidence, have broken the thread oT their namtive end 
invited the attention of their Jreeders to the study of a complicated 
problem, by which alone a chance of deliverance was offered. 
Even then the reader who has been jaded by a long eourae of 
novel-reading may refuse to make the necessary effo^ and may 
either throw down the book never to take it up again, or may 
ekip the explanatory chapter, end moke out tbe rest of tbe story 
as beat he can. For this latter method there is a good deal 
to be said; fbr, if in no other respect, yet in thie onp does a 
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nwtil iiiwito .* •ennon, that for its fUU eijojaatot then Is no 
noaid Aist it.shoiild ho understood. 

""Stoiveh nnonise of reflection have we been led the story 
hefive ns. It Is piat % h^k that has any great meritSi while^ on 
the oontnuEyp it has one or two setious fisolts. NeverthelesB, as 
we laid it down we fbnnd, somewhat to our surprise, that, on 
the wbolsi we had read it without any serious discomfort. The 
eveidiig had passed by easily enough, and yet we had not had 
more titan ona nap. When we came to consider the explana¬ 
tion of this, we found that it lay in the fact that the author 
had not once given us any troume. The atory was plain sail¬ 
ing from first to last. The number of characters was happily 
smaU^ and they were brought on to the stag^e at proper intervals. 
jThe moreover, was of that kind which, common though 
it .ia, nevertheless b always interesting, where two lovers are 
step Iw stra taken further and further from each other, till it 
aeems nopel^ to expect that they can ever meet, when on a 
sodden a return journey b arranged at express speed, and the 
ground b daaied in a day which had hofore ^n travelled over in 
a year. The atory opens in a country house in the south-west of 
Ireland. We have noticed, by the way, that ever since the Irish 
dbturbanoee began to grow to so great a height, that unhappy laud 
has been much more nequently chosen by our novelists as the scene 
of theb stories. Yet no advantage has been taken, so far an we 
Imoi^ of the eviction of tenants and the murder of caretakers, 
btiUns, and bndlords to heighten the interest of the tale. It is 
assumed, we must sappose, that while so much is talked about 
Ireland, peopb will like to read of it also in their stories, while 
perhaps it b suggested by prudence that a regard to one's skin 
will justify the writer iu not taking a part in the land quesLiou. 
However this may be, the aBsumptiou nevertheless is curious 
that in our lighter reading we want to hoar of Ireland. For 
ourselves, we would give our novelists^ the choice of any por¬ 
tion of the world; they might place their hero at the North Pole 
and their heroine at the •South; they might even make them 
dwellers in Afghanistan, the Transvaal, Turkestan, or Greece, 
provided they would keep them clear of the Emerald Isle. That 
country henceforth must ever bo associated in our minds with a 
depressing feeling of dulness. From humour and liveliuess it has 
sued, and successfully sued, for a divorce. 

In the story before us, however, the scene soon passes over into 
Engbnd, where it remains till the concluding chapter. We lirut 
make the acquaintance, of the heroine, Gladys Jlynie, and her 
father, the Colonel. This elderly gentleman, though agreeable 
enough in himself, is greatly in the way; and so ho is spoodily 
summoned to India. His return we never expected, for it is 
quite clear that ho is marched in simply with a view of being 
marched out. India, moreover, is a most convenient country for 
getting rid of superfluous characters, what with its fevers, its 
tLrors, its fanatics, and its snakes. Then, too, there is the chance 
of a wreck, either on the way out or the way homo, and of a death 
from apoplexy in the lied Sea. However, of none of these chances 
does the author choose to avail herself j but she brings back the 
old mntleman to Irebnd, to kill him off at a crisis in the story 
by heart dbease, to the great sorrow of the heroine and to the 
equally great convenience of the hero. Gladys herself is of the 
usual type of Irish girl. All the young ladies in that island have, 
as b well known, lost their mothers in their childhood, and been 
spoilt by too fond fathers, l^ioy all have features that, though not 
quite regular, are yet bewitching, while their eyes aro ns lovely 
as their Delovod island is green. Their education has not been 
canied very far, and, like our heroine, they are all ** unlessoned 
girls.” Nevertheless, oven in these days of competitive examina¬ 
tions, all the young Englishmen who come across them persist in 
ftiling in love with thorn, utterly rogardless of the fact that on this 
aide of St. George's Ohannel there is such a vast stock of feminine 
learning all duly appraised and marked. Gladys is no exception 
to thu rule, for she is greatly admired by Lancelot Chester. To 
this young gentleman, and to the slang that he^ uses, wo have a 
veiy strong objection.* we wish that wo could convinceevory woman 
who takes to writing that it is possible I'or her to draw the picture 
of a thoroughly vulgar man, and yet not to &11 into vulgarity her- 
eelf. If a proof is needed of this let her turn to Noiihanger Abbey^ 
and see how Miss Austen has drawn John Thorpe. It seems im- 
pouible to make some authors understand that tiang is the dunce's 
humour—the only humour of which he is capable. What, for in- 
Btance, can ho more stupid than such talk os the following, which 
fiUs nearly a page of the atory before us:— 

" Are you thinking of * ranging' yonrself, as Florence said ? 1 thought 
yea did not intend marrying for ten yenn* at least.” 

*• So more I do— generally—Imt one can never answer for whnt one will do. 
I gettiek theeld round now and then. I’ve been in no end of scrapes 
lately. Fortunately for me. The Mum is the beat old lad}* going, and she 
has any amoimt of pocket money. 1 should be sorry if the governor knew 
a fsti: things about me. He’s down on a fellow like a hundreil of bricks at 
timeo, J con tdl you. When are you coming to Nutting Hill ? Send me 
aline, and I’ll bo home to dinner any night. We have nothing to ofibr 
anyono^ltfs awfully slow at homo now { all the girls are married except 
Kitty, and she's always out.” 

Wa find tbb same young gentleman owning to the heroine that 
he had been *<BCrewra,” and telling her, as they were driving 
along in a cab, that they were " in a slummy part of London.” 
He has^ at lengtii, an attack of tMirium tremens, and teUi ber 
that he had bAn down to the infernal reirioDB. His position in 
life, by the way, was a somewhat unusual one. He was the only 
son of a we^W London hanker, and yet, through the Colonel^ 
interest, he had been glad to get a berth in one of the public oflScea. 


„ .—— m I » ii n{f " " > 

A Government elerhahip b not of that great talia that e London 
banker, in hb desire to procure one for £b onjly haa to emph^ 
the interest of a gentleman living in ttto ^eputh-w^ nf Irebnd- 
The reader soon sees that Gladys is not to be Won by w* 
hopefuL He may repent, and become a xespeetabld memiwr oiT 
society—as, indeiM, he does—^but his wife b to be found ebe* 
where. He is, however, of the gr^test service in drawing out tho 
story to its proper length; and, insignificant as he b in himself, he 
b of no sm^ service both to the author and the reader. For 
when, in one Russel Laurence, the real hero at length appean, and 
there seems no reason why like a hero ho should not propose to the 
heroine in a week and marry her in a mouth, he is made to belbve 
by a cunning schemer, who wbhed to got him for herself, that 
Gladys, in spite of the encouragement she had dearly given him. 
was already engaged to Ohestor. Having thereby ttown Rusm 
into despair, the echemer takes a step which is, we believe, still 
unusual even in these days of womeua rights, and, without wmt- 
ing to see whether he will propose to her, she proposes to him. 
In the good old days ho would of course have hanged himself, or 
havo blown out such brains as ho had left, on discovering that ha 
had been deceived by the woman to whom he was so strongly 
attached; but no doubt he acted strictly in accordance with tha 
customs of these more civilized times in at once accepting tha 
hand that was offered him, and preparing for matrimony. A day 
or two after ho has taken tkis fatal step he goes to a ball, sees tha 
heroine in a white silk dross, sot off with white roses and soamrock- 
Icaves, and learns that he had been tricked. ^ Ho nearly chokes,, 
then talks in a broken, hoarse, terrible voice, while she looks 
white, has a shivering fit, looks up with an almost ghastly smile, 
and then passes into a dry, feverisn heat. Why ho could not at 
once go to the cunning rival, tell her that she was a liar, and 
break off the engagement into which ho had only been inducra ta 
outer though an act of deception, the reader cannot see. Such 
a course never seems even to enter bis mind, and be preparea 
to fulfil his unhappy fate. We can only regret that tha 
author does not make the miserable Gladys at once accept tha 
hand of Lancelot Chester, He had, indeed, intended to proposa 
to her at the dance, and really ** in his evening costume, vnth hb 
fair moustache and welltcut features relieved by the snowy ex¬ 
panse of magnificent shirt-front, and his good figure sot off by a 
Bond Street coat,” ho might have been a wooer who was not easy 
to resist. However, he is not accepted—perhaps because thb b a 
story not in three, but only in two, volumes. With the littla 
space that was left her the author must have hod as much on her 
hands us she could get through. The heroine returns to Irebnd ^ 
the day draws nearer and nearer fur the marriage of the miser¬ 
able, but most honourable, Russel; and, turn to whatever 
quarter the reader may, not a chance of deliverance seems ta 
await him. Not a break in the clouds can be seen. Wa 
really began to be most anxious, for the heroine was getting 
paler and paler every day, and wo remetubored, moreover, that in* 
a haunted room in her father's bouse a ghost had been heard not 
long before trailing its dress. This unearthly sound bad boon at 
once interpreted by Gladys as meauiujj dreadful calamity— 
death.” No one, so far, however, had died, and no one, except 
herself, seemed likely to die. Wo are gbd to say that the ghoslV 
credit was sav'od without the sacrifice of the heroine's life. Tha 
old Colunel, as we have said, was carried off by heart disease* 
About the same time an old lover of the artful schemer turned up 
from Australia, and persuaded her to take him, in spite of tha 
strong smoli of tobacco and brandy that hung about him, in pre¬ 
ference to keeping to the virtuous and respectable Russel. Thera 
was, therefore, nothing loft for the heroine but to dry her 
oyes ns fast us she could, and, when a proper time had gone by 
affer her fathers funeral, to marry the hero. A wife was also found 
fur the reformed Lancelot, so that even the most exacting reader 
must own that, whatever may be the faults of the story, there ia 
no want in it of marrying and giving in marriage. 


ENGLISH ODES.* 

W H AT b an Englub ode P It is probabb that almost everybody* 
thinks he knows, and that very few people could snooeed 
in giving a definition of it. A study of the very pretty littie hook 
which Mr. £. W. Gosse hiis edited, may, therefore, have two good 
results. The reader will certainly make ao^uaintanoe or lenevr 
acquaintance with some of the very best poetical work to be found 
in the English language. He may probably also correct hb own 
improsaions on a point of poetical science, on which those impres¬ 
sions are but too likely to be rather vague. The volume ealb 
itself English Odes selected by E. W. Oosee,” and it Conabts of 
three main parts—a frontispiece by Mr. Ha^ Thomyoioft, a 
short essay by Mr. Gosse, and the odes themselves, forty-seven iu 
number, and seleoted from the works of almost all the greater 
English poets betwsen Spenser end Mr. Swinburne. The poema 
are prefiiM by but a lew wonb of introduction, but both in these 
and in the essay the maximum of infonnation b given b the 
minimum of space* The printers have indeed been rather unkind 
to Mr. Gtosee, for in a dosen pages they have made him 
speak of Aikolian poets ” and .^olbn measures,” things which 
would have deeply aetoobbed and puxtied a Greek; they hava 
made him accuse the ear of the asrteenth century of being too 
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diU to anpnewtp Milton— aotoIj ft moot oakiiid oluu»e \ ond, 
wont of uIitboj^TemadebimgivetoOowl^tlietitleof ft 
Oticuousi" inf told of ft ** penpoioioiiif" obfor?er. In aueh diindlj 
Aot-op boola IB these the correction of the preii ihould certainly 
he Attended to with more, not with let^ than neual rigour. But 
the essay itself is an ezc^ent piece of sober and eelf-restnined 
criticism. It is reslly appalling to think of the spilling and 
qplashing of words which some writers of the present day would 
have indulged in about such subjeets as Mr. Gosse’s. The fulness 
of fact is, moreorer, usually as erident as tiie absence of verbiage. 
Although we do not exactly i^ee with Mr. Gosso in his view of 
the English ode, we find nothing to take exception to, except some 
rather sweepbg assertions about odes not English, but hVeneh. 
Bonsard'a first or Pindaric odes are, says Mr. Goise, ** singularly 
correct, although monotonous in form.’* This phrase does not 
dearly convey ue fact that, thouch Bonsard attended duly to 
strophe, antutropbe,and epode, he aid not attend to what is almost 
as important—the variation of the length of difierent lines in each 
stanza. Hie lines are mostly octosyllabic, with an occasional 
Shorter line or couplet; and thus the varied and harmonious 
stateliness of the ode is wanting. Again, Mr. Goese says that 
Boileau*s ** Namur ** ode ** by its turgid folly relieved French 
litoratttie of a very useless tuition.’* This u by no means the 
case, ibr, to name no others, J. B. Bousseau and Eacouchard- 
Lebim, the best serious poets of the eighteenth century in 
Frimee, wrote odes not distinguishable in form from Boileau’s, 
Aough they contained much mtter poetry. These, however, ore 
matters of no great importance. 

Turning to toe body of the book, it may be perhaps surprising 
to some leaders to find how many masterpieces are compnsed in 
thia selection. Spenser’s JEpitMalamion worthily opens the series. 
It is followed by Ben Jonson’s indignant but not undignitied 
consolation to himself on the failure of ** The New Inn/’ and by 
Baadolph e pleasant ode in praise of the country. Milton is re¬ 
presented not merely by the great ** Nativity ** ode, but by those On 
Time *’ and At a ^lemn Music.” Cowley has two, as he deserves, 
and then Mr. Goese quits, what, in our judgment, is his proper 
aphere, and gives Marveira merely Horatian ode on OromwaU's 
return from Ireland. Bryden restores the genuine tone with 
the Anne Killigrew elegy and the two St. Cecilia odes, and 
Mulgrave on Musio is at least admissible in form. Bochester’s 
triplets on Nothing, admirable in themselvea, seem again 
out of place, and Pnor’s burlesque of Boileau is only not out 
of place because it is in place almost anywhere. Congreve’s beau¬ 
tiful piece to Mrs. Arabella Hunt returns to the orthodox form, 
which is more or leas preserved in at least five oat of the six 
pieces by which Mr. Gosso has illustrated the great ” odists ” of 
the eighteenth century, Gray and Collins. Akenside, of course, 
claims admiarion, but we, sterner than Mr. Gosse, should have abut 
the door to Warton’s ” First of April ” and to Cowper’s Boadicea.” 
Sir W. Jones's ** What Constitutes a State ” is perhaps admissible, 
And Wordsworth's masterpiece introduces us to the full fiower 
of English odea. He himself, besides that just mentioned, is 
represented by ‘‘Duty** and ”Lycoris,”Coleridge by “Franco,** 
Landor by the addrese to “Joseph Ablett’* (we are not sure 
that we should not have preferred the 1833 ode to Southey), 
Campbell by “ Winter,’* Byron by “ Venice "—a rather spurious 
piece of rhetoric—Shelly by four, of which one at least, that to 
Naples, is genuine, and Keats by five, not one of which could bo 
ApSM. Among these Leyden's “Gold Coin” looks a little 
strange. Contemporary poetry is represented by Mr. Tennyson's 
two splendid odes to Memoir and on the Duke of Wellington, by 
one of Mr. Patmore's “ IJnknown Eros ” pieces, and by Mr. 
Swinbnme’B “ To Victor Hugo,” which, by the way, the author 
does not call on ode, at least in the original edition of the Poeni* 
and Btdladt, All lovers of English poetry will, we think, agree 
that a more admirable collection would he difiicult to get 
toother in the epMe. 

We must now justify ourselves in being “plus royalistes que le 


Pindaric ode (in which he would of course Include the choric odes 
•f the tngedians) and the Horatian. It aeema to us that it is not 
sufficient to say that any ode which does not follow the rule of 
strophe, antietrophe, and epode is “ irregular,” and that the precise 
Amount of irregiiuarity does not matter. Mr. Gosse, of course, does 
not say this, but his Mmiasion of MarveU’s, Rochester's, and Ley¬ 
den’s odes, to name no others, infers it. We believe that, from 
the practice of English poets from Spenser to Mr. Swinburne a 
very de^te eystem of ode-prosody con be evolved, and that the 
observation of tins ^stem constitutos and produces the special 
beauty of the English ode. It is not necessary to keep twist 
and oouotor-twist parallel, and to tog them duly with epode, 
though anybody who chooses may do tnis. What is necessary is 
to ssohew mere ordinary lyrical stanzas of moderate len^h which 
tollow one another monotonously. The ode is not a muody, it is 
ft harmony; and the method 1^ which its special harmony is 
wodooed is laj arranging stanzas of mow or lass eomsderahle 
not exactly corresponding with each otiier, and in*^ 
letsnUy oompossd of lines iUbo of difiennt length, in which the 
loittir md graver at least hold thmr own with the ihortor 
•ad Ji^toar weMOWs* This apparentiy irregular alternation of 
lower and dioitor liaes “ jumpe to the eye** dfreotly any one looks 
fttft Ftadweraa ASsdhylus. and it was at this and at the oon- 
•tttod htnacaj which it gives to the stonn that those who in- 
wealed aad thM who pieetised the English ode, ao doubt, aimed. 


TbeMinecffiMthadiiesnu IsM 

Itallea aieaeiiiei and by the Fwvmiqal «• Mr* Goewlw- 
whUa the Fwnch ekani also tools ftfrsrit» tbwb 
equality of the lengtii. of the lines keeps it below ttiie ode^adc* 
It it curious tibat almost from the first the Eliiabethea po^ wtoo^ 
nised the thing, though they often used the name looatly. Ttotolhe 
“Oanzone” 01 Bornaba Bamos ore^ very tolerable mdldMiiMr 
odes, while his “ Odes ” are mere minor lyrics. Jonson with hii 
clsasicsl knowledge came nearer to the aoeompllritinoliti illld 
Milton and Oowley in their several wsys achieved it. After theee 
two there was little to be done, and the attention to “ sticphe, 
sntistrophe, and epode,” which various persons, from Oongreve to 
Mr. Swinburne, have revived, is a detail of no importance, end 
rnrhapa hardly consonant to the genius of the English tanmogei;' 
The important things, then, about an English ode are. first, that it 
shall be written in stanzas of considerable but varying length, made 
up of lines likewise of varying length, the sound of the rhymes and 
the cadence of the versos being so arranged as to make each 
stanza a distinct musical and metrical unit. The first part of 
this is fatal not merely to the so-called Horatian odes, to whidi 
there is no need to assign a separate name in English, but even to 
such pieces as that which Mr. Gosse has selected from Mr. Swin¬ 
burne, and which is simply a long lyric composed of m many 
exactly corresponding stanzas. The second part brands as irregular 
most of Mr. Coventry Patmore's attempts which are wntten 
without division of stanzas, and are, therefore, somewhat inoijnnio. 
The two moat perfect examples of the English ode are fumoet 
without a doubt Dryden’s Aune Killigrew elegy, and Wordsworth’s 
“ Intimations of Immortality.'' The first stanza of the first, “ Thou 
youngest virgin daughter of the akies,” and the fifth of the second, 
“ Our birth is but a sleep and a foigetting,” are absolute models of 
the ode-stanza with its complicated and independent music. 

It follows from this view of the ode (which is rather si^ 
plementary than opposed to anything which Mr. Gosse has said), 
that there is no more difficult form of poetry, none to be less 
often approached or rnserved for more worthy occasions. The 
terrible results of the once-general aspiration to be a “Pin- 
darique poet ” are but too notorious, and it must have been a 
temptation to Mr. Gosse to give some examples of the extra¬ 
vagances to which fashion can lead persons of edocation, and 
even of considerable talent. Perhaps there are few things 
in English poetry odder than the odes of Dr. Watts. That 
on the death of the Bev. Thomas Gouge, of which some specimens 
may be found in Southey’s Doctor, but which well deserves read¬ 
ing in full, is a perfect triumph of bombastic exaggeration. These 
follies, however, did good in their way, by showing the inapplica¬ 
bility of the stylo to base uses. It is very unlikely that we shall 
have many poets who can write good odes, or that many good odes 
will be written by the same poet, though both Mr. Tennyson and 
Mr. Swinburne have in our own day ehown a remarkable mastery 
of the ode-stanza. But, as iu times past so in times to come, 
when a good ode is written it has been nod will be one of the 
very best things in iioatry. For collecting these examples in so 
pleasant a pocket-book Mr. Gosse deserves much thanks. 


I MODERN WIUDFOWLING.* 

“ TTtTILDFOWLER’S ” volume on wildfowling could hardly 
VV have appeared more seasonably, for the harder the winter 
tbs better the spurt. As he observes in his introduction, it be- 
enmoB a passion with those who devote themselves to it; and, 
indeed, nobody hut an ardent enthusiast can hope to follow it 
successfully. “ Wildfowler's " treatise, which is both scientific 
and eminently practical, should serve at once as a guide and a 
warning. It is fall of valuable hints and iiutructiona; nor does it 
merely express the personal ideas of the writer, for he impartially 
quotes the opinions of other experts on omu questions that have 
been ventilated in the columns of the JFVeibf. But, on the other 
hand, he gives some appalling details of the education to which 
the aspirmg novice must submit; nor does h^ by any means make 
light of the hardships that attend the pursuit at the best of times. 
In foot, the wildfowler should be gifted with the qualities that nerved 
our gallant amphibious adventurers of Elizabeth’s reign when thev 
went in search of an El Dorado on the Spanish mun. This 
is what “ Wildfowler*' has to aay of his ideal sportsman; and wc 
may add that, should the reality fall far short of his sketch in 
any case, a man bad far better stay quietly in his comfortable bed, 
in place of tempting Providence in ft punt and in darknoM among 
mud-banks. Wildmwling “is generally accompanied by a degiac .. 
of pemwhich renders the pursuit perfectly fascinating. The all¬ 
round shooter, to he a successful man, must therefore be of a 
buoyant nature, and not easily put. out; he must be doggedly 
determined at all costs to cany out bis plans; he most ahio be 
hardy in his constitution} he must he a good oarsman, an ex¬ 
cellent sailor, a good shot, and * 'knowing* sportsman, full of 
wrinkles and expedients; and he murt eiyoy that average an^ount 
of pluck which u a ttM gtid non in his pursuit.** We need hardly 
lay that it is not every man who, to an iron eonstitution, courage,- 
hardihood, perseverance, proinptitade of resource, and pmenoe of 
mind, unites that practical skiu in the use of his weapons irithout 
which his labours must end in disappointment. As for the greater 
and leasa r perils to which ** Wildfowler” mlskea alluribn, are 
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«pMI»iife| ; )iot«tOv^pfdc of the. ehaaoef of thiiiwrock in ftormj 
T — i tl wr* Bwlyfl goMi, wiUi Iheb Imavj cSuucgeSi Imve an ugly 
tlMc of oe6ilibIli^y Iwritii^ tad ns tbe/owler it in tho closest 
ooBlMt to Ikis mooBted pisce of oidnsace, the ooniequenees will 
fmAiably he disMti^* Ereii short of a thoroughgoing ezplo- 
skm sod' oatsitrojkhe, ha may still come to sufliciently serious 
grief; lor punt guns are toefioed to bang lire, and the recoil is 
often tremendotts. In the former ** Wildfowler'* warns you to 

wait and give the tardy ignition time to develop itself, before ap- 
proaehing .your fi^ in an examination of the hammer, lest you 
eho^ have occasion for a complete set of artificial teeth. In con- 
- nexicm with this violent recoil he relates a little persounl anecdote 
of how, in nulling a atiO' trigger directly with his fingers, he smashed 
the mule on his trigger hand, which must have gone near 
r maiming him, at all eventa for the‘cruise. Still more essential is 
it to set to the security of the punt, should circumetances hiiire 
induced you to go ashore and part company from it. If it is not 
properly attached, the tide may wash it away; or, uuleaa pro¬ 
vided with the bump of locality and a good compass, you may go 
wandering about the saline swamps in eearcb of it. \Vo can 
4 Sonoeive no more horrible adventure in the romance of overvday 
aport than the being cast away on *'a sad sea bank^’ iu 
amounting tide, and with the knowledge that the‘miuutes ara 
numbered in which the boat must be recovered. Indeed, 'MVihU 
fowler's*’ first single-handed punting trip” is so striking an 
illustration of such perils that we cannot resist condensing it. He 
had started towards dusk, making pleasant progress down mid- 
channel on an ebb-tide. Hirds were to bo heard in abundance on 
the wing overhead and on the shores on either side of the narrow 
estuary $ but still the novice could distinguish no iloating group 
which he might stealthily approach for a family shot.” At last 
his sinking spirits were revived by the sight of some of tho longed- 
for objects dropping down on the tide, llo stalked them with such 
Admirable caution and skill that there %vnR not a sign of agitation 
among his unconscious victims; when, as he had adjusted his 
gun for the deadly shot, ho discovered that he was covering some 
doating hampers which had been tossed overboard, uo doubt, from 
a pasung baigo. liallying from the disappointment, he paddled 
nn, till he was half-broken by fatigue, and rooking besides with 
perspiration in spite of the intense cold. Hitherto he had come 
upon nothing in the way of wildfowl. At length he did 
hear and see a flock of birds in a shallow, and approaching them 
in the shadow of the flats, ho hazarded u long shot. Punt¬ 
ing up to the spot, he was delighted to find that one bird 
had been left iu the mud, and, in bis excitement, be jumpod 
lightly to laud to retrieve it. The laud proved to be treacherous 
mud, of yielding substance, but great teuaoltv. ^'Wildfowler” 
was waist deep in the ooze. As he struggled to extricate him¬ 
self, he only sank tho deeper; and—we could hardly conceive such 
a thing did ho not assure us of tho fact—the ruling passion was 
still so prououDced in him tliat, as ho saw his victim tlultoring 
« away, he stopped it with a double discharge from his cripple gun. 
Having efleciuaUy disposed of the duck, he could turn his thoughts 
to his own end. And that seemed iimviiablu and last approaching, 
by a doom somewhat similar t) that of Mdgnr of Havens wood. 
Jiy that time he had disappeared in the mud, up to tho armpits; 
and BO it was of the loss consequence to him that tliu punt was 
working loose from its moorings, seeing that he was exceedingly 
unlikely to have any further use for it. In his extremity, he lifted 
up bis voice and shouted, scarcely dreumiug that help could 
come to him in those solitudes. JIuiuhu voices answered him 
out of the darkness; and, to bring his udreuuiro to an end, ho 
was rescued by a votoran punter, who, suspecting that the youth 
might be landed in diificultica of some kind, had followed him in 
his probable course, iu the hope of coming in for a salvage job. 

After so tbrilliug an experience of danger as that, thore is 
something like b.ithoa in descending to tho mure hardships of 
the fowlers pursuit. ^ Hut while meu who observe reasonable pre¬ 
caution need never jump so recklessly into tho jaws of death ns 
did*' Wildfowler,”yet every shooter has to face the cold habitually. 
The dress, then, is a matter of the last importance; and “ Wild- 
fowler's" suggestions as.to the most suitable night tuilet will give 
an idea of the normal temperature of promising weather fur the 
birds. There should be sundry underlayers of iluimel shins and 
jerseys, over which a jacket ot chamois leather will be found use¬ 
ful ; while the coats are covered with the white smock frock or 
overihiL The legs are got up in swathings of ilannuls and woollens, 
end it is recommended that their outer casing should be of oil¬ 
skin. Long woollen BtocUngs may be multiplied, a disordtion, 
with Me boots coming up on tho limbs to the mid thigh. " Id 
. ^ short, when rigged out for winter punting, a man should look 
douUe, or pretty nearly, his usual size, and he should not 
ftel cold even when inactive for hours.” Great attention 
inuiit of course be paid to the gloves. " Wildfowler ” prefers 
wooUens, worn os thick as possible. They should be made 
liliw mittena, with the fingers together and the thumb separato; 
but in the glove for the right hand there ought to be a hole 
thiough which the forefinger may be thrust, when the shooter, 
goiog after his cripples, betakes himself to e shoulder gun. The 
objeotion to woollen material is that it gives the hand a less 
iinn grip on the gun. But the risk of" mufiing” an occasional 
•hot u preferable to that of frost-bitten fingers. Talking of 
miariiig ohots, *' Wildfowler” has some very sensible observations 
on the guootitj of shot and powder that is almost inevitohlj 
wMtad by the most skilful sportsmen on their aeafowling expedi- 


tiniia* Men ora much ineliniA ^ minlmiia ^ 

nuiiihdr of their misses in the retroepsnti but ** wyd&wJ«” speoha 
confidently from bis own experienoes, wid he ouj^t to be an cs* 
oellent Judge, Moreover, hw aaMrtioBi «re oonfinned by eommon. 
sense. As he savs, there is no place like the sea^ for bod Mmingf 
as there are no objects more difticult to hit than (mppled wildfowi* 
The boat is dancing beneath you, while the bird is bobbing on tM 
waves; the shooter is cUilled, the tackle of the craft may get^ in 
his way, and his best-directed shot may be stopped or turned osido 
by the water. Aud "Wildfowler” reoalls one spodal incident, 
when he and a friend expended upwards of twenty charges on^ a 
winged mallard before they succeeded in putting it out of its 
misery. 

In the brief limits of an article intended for general reading we 
have not even attempted to go into those technical chapters of the 
book which must be invaluable to the sportsmen for whom they 
are meant. “ Wildfowler’s ^ minute descriptions of punts, punt- 
guns, and punting appliances are profusely illustrated by engravinge 
and exact diagrams, which supply, ample means of coraparUon 
butweau the most recent inventiuus and improvements. We nmy 
merely mention in passing that he is all in lavour of breechloading 
puut-guns; pointing out how independent they make the man who 
must rechaige in the dark when he is provided with a half-dozen of 
loaded steel cartridge cases. Nor can we do more than allude to 
his notes on the habits of the various wildfowl, although an inti¬ 
mate acquaintance with those habits is absolutely indlspenaable to 
the shooter who, in tho words of the Barou of Bradwardine, ospiree 
to become a "deacon of his craft,” But, before coucluding, wo shall 
select, by way of specimeu of the lighter portiuiis of the volume, 
" Wildfowlor's ” reiiiiiiisceuces of a day's coot-shooting near Mont¬ 
pellier, which we feel assured will be full of novelties for most people. 
I'or ourselves, W'e confess we had no ido.<i that (^ts congregated 
anywhere in such numbers as he describes: nor did we know tkera 
was such a resource as coot-shooting on " the broads ” to bo hod in 
the ueigbbourhood of one of the dullest and most wearisome of 
health resorts. Lounging one day through the streets of Mont¬ 
pellier, " Wildfowler ” came to a dead point at a placard headed 
" Grando c/utsge" in groat capitals. It advertised a day's coot- 
shootiug over an adjacent lake, intimating that " millions of coots” 
were on the water—cost of admission, five francs. " Wildfowler ” 
and a friend, after "taking iuformalitiUS” from their landlord, 
resolved to bo present. On the morning in question they founa 
themselves on the shore of tho broad iu a crowd of at least 
five hundred shooters. They had arranged beforehand for a 
boat with the services of a couple of boatmen. After passing 
through a narrow entrance, aud duly paying the gate-money at a 
wicket, they launched out in a great liolilla, amid unspoakablo 
turmoil and confusion. For some time the "sport” was tamo 
enough, and the strangers began to repent having joined in it. 
There was uo wind; the lake was like a looking-glass; yet tho 
only visible birds were some sea-gulls and ])lover8; when one of 
the boatmen suddenly exclaimed, " Voila les macreuaes I ” " aud 
sure enough a largo black crowd of coots was visible somo 
300 yards in front of us; and on narrow inspection, further on, 
another immense Hock of them seemed to cover the surface of the 
pond.” The Hying squadrons of coots actually charged the boats, 
us if determiued to force the line; the iile-Hring was incessant and 
tremendous; and " the birds fell like hail ” all around the punts. 
After tremendous slaughter, notwithstanding wretchedly {loor 
shooting, the guns landed to break the day W'ith an exceedingly 
jovial luncheon-party on tho shore. When the bag was counted 
for division in the evening, it was found to contain about twelve 
hundred coots, of which tho two Englishmen calculated that they 
had killed about an eighth, although only eight of the birds were 
allotted them in the general distribution. 


SOMK RIXEXT SCHOOL CLASSICS.* 

A FITTER lender of our large group could scarce be found 
than Professor Mayor’s elaborated edition of the Third Book 
of Pliny’s Epistles. Regarding his author's beauties as far out- 

* Piinjf’t iMUra. Hook III. H3’ John E. 11 . Mayor, M.A., ProfeNaor of 
Latiu, Cambridge. With Life of J'iiuy. II3' U. ii. JtcndalJ, M.A., Fellow 
of Triuit}', Cambridge. Lomloti: Macmillau A Cu. x88o. 

M. TnHii Cicemnis Cuio JUajor sive De SenecUtte. II3’ tho late GeorgS 
Long, M.A., forinerly Fellow of Trinity College,Cambridge. Cambridge: 
Deigliton, Hell, dt Co. London : Whittaker ft Co.; Hell ft Sons. x88z. 

M. Tuiiii Cictironit Laliwt sive Dt Amicitia Dudogta, Hy the loito George 
Long. M.A. Same publishers. x88o. 

Livy.-^Tht JInuatbalian fPar. Heins part of aist aud a::nd Hooks of 
Livy. Adapted for Heginners by G. G. Mneauloy, M. A., AssUtaat-Maater 
of Kugby. Ijondon : Macmillan & Co. 1880. 

FYrst 'Rtadin^ in Latin ; with VocahuIarie$ and a Short Acridence. by 
G. F. 11 . Sykes, B.A., Author of ** Grammar through Azudysis." London: 

W. isbister, Limited. zB8o. 

Jlomei'.—ih'iMf. Book XXt. With Introduction and Nutea by Herbert 
Hailstone, M.A., late Scholar of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. x88o. 

Homer.—-Iliad. Hook XXI. By Arthur Sldgwidc, M.A., Tutor of^ 
Cwptts Chrlstf College, Oxford. London, Oxford, and Cambridge: 
Ulvingtons. x88o. 

Arietophanee.—The Aehamiane. With Notes, Introduction, and Din- 
leetioal Glossary. By W. W. Merry, Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln 
Colleige, Oxford. Oxford: Clarendon Press. x88o. 

7 %« ffret Pour Boohs of AenmiAofi’s Anabasis. With Nntt>s adapted to 
Goodwin's Greek Grammar. Iwted by W. W. Gomlwin, Ph.lL, Kiliot V. 
Professor of Greek Literature; and John Williams White, Assistant Pro- ^ 
feasor in Harvard Collage. London: Macmillan & Co. 1880. 
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shows both by prece^ and example how greats the d^t of lexi- 
oqgraphy might be tessened would patient labourexs but digest 
one ne^lect^ ** testis Ungum.'^ Hia own life-laboius of exact 
annotation point a moral, even in his reading through and noting 
Wos and his Latini^ as a irApwpyoVf to say nothing of the acou- 
mulations around Juvenal, Quintilian, and this Book of Pliny, of 
which he has enhanced the attraction by a short Life written 
1 ^ Mr. BendaU. Pliny owed to his uncle and adoptive 
fsther not only name and estate, but also his addiction 
to Btudy^ and 'Mndefutigable industry at note-making/' On 
his relative's death at the eruption of Vesuvius in a.d. 79, 
the younger Plinv mapped out for himself an ofBcial 
career, ana with t&is view shortly became an advocate and a 
** Decemvir talibus judicandis,” varying this routine of probation 
with an equally prescriptive term of militaiy service, which was 
however no doubt perfunctory. After this ne was busied till his 
twenty-fifth year and entrance into official life in the Oentumvirol 
Court—the Obonceiy of lh>me. In 89 a.]>. his official life began 
under Domitian, and he seems to have set his foot on each round 
of the ladder, signalising his tenure of each office, save the 
Tribunate, with some famous public prosecution. Boacued, it is 
probable (Eplst. IlL ii. 3), from the imminence of death at the 
instance of delators by the Emperor Domitian's assassination, he 
throve and was promoted to higher office under Nerv a, and attained 
the consulship in January 100 a.i>. under Trajan, his chief patron. 
HU First Book of the Letters appears to have dated in 97 a.d., the 
rest following rapidly, and the last in 109 A.n. “ They present,” 
says Mr. Bendalf, in the utmost fulness and diversity one side, 
but one side only, of Koman life, in all the phasns of outward 
self^xpression and relation, of the official, cultured, genteel society 
of the period.” Eminently tender of the susceptibilities uf contem¬ 
poraries, Pliny’s con'espundence very rarely violates good tasto. 
As a family man, to his wives, his slaves, and dependents he was 
blameless in advance of his age. In society an optimist, in private 
life a pedant, he revised and elaborated his letters end speeches, 
which are often marred bv tricks of rhetoric. To the editing of 
Professor Mayor's Third ifoolt of these Letters wa can devote but a 
hasty glance, but must bo understood to regard it as fully deserving 
of ampler treatment. The twelfth letter is to Oatilius Ilufiis, and 
mrtively accepts an invitation to dinner, provided it be light and 
frugal, aboundmg only in Socratic discourse. '^Tf wo sit too late,” 
he writes, ** we shall fall in with afficta antelucana ” (clwnts hound 
htfore dawn to their patron^ lev6ee^f where oJj^cM is explained by 
the editor as the abstract for tbe concrete, as in Juv. x. 64 we 
have ** Precedentia long! Agminis officia,^ a long suite'”; and in 
Apul. iv. 31, '^Marinum obsequium, *an escort of sea-gods.'” 
** Even Oato," goes on the opistolist, could not escape them, 
though Cessar where he blames him is fain to praise him. 
For they blushed to detect Oato in his cups (' cum caput obrii 
vetexissent *); you would think he bad detected them.” As we 
ate no Oatos (is the inference) let our dinner be sparing of time 
as of cost. The letters to Oornnlius Priscus on tbn death of the jioet 
Martial (21), aud to Oaninus Rufus on tliat of Silius Italiciis (7), 
may be pointed out os specimens of almost exhaustive annotation; 
and, what with the summaries at the opening of oach letter, and 
the headings at the top of each page of notes, we cannot conceive 
a more thoroughly elaborated vade-jnecum. 

The specialty of the reprint of Cicero de Senectute and De 
Amicitid\b the reprint of Mr. Long's Notes and Introduction from 
the ** Grammar School Classics.” which are models of concise 
and independent annotating. The veteran scholar was averse to 
copious noting, and seems to have searched his MSS. and autho- 
lines more in elucidation of the right reading than for lateral 
illustration. Yet his longer notes, such os at De Senect. § 71, 
<m the sense of Secundum Naturam,” are always^instructive; 
and that on ** Apud Xenophoutem,” § 79, which counsels a 
compari^n of the C^ropadta, viii. 7, with Cicero's text, and a 
atadenfs endeavour to make his own Latin transcript of the Greek, 
in comparison with Cicero's version is eminently practical. Gram¬ 
matical notes, such as that on Quoad,” which he compares with 
** adeo ” in p. 24, § 72, are always sound and trustworthy. The 
De AmieUw, says tbe editor in his preface, rwresent's Cicero's 
exposition ot mendship as founded on the Roman notions of 
vii^e. Mr. Long reg^s it rightly as a much more puzsling 
Bi|rament to apprehend than the plain, blunt discourse of Cato, 
and advises its being read later in order. The dialogue between 
Fsnnius, Lmlii^ and Semvola is enriched by frequent quotations 
ftom Terence, Plautus, and tbe earlier Latin poets. 

The Sanmbalian War, as Mr. G. C. Macaulay sets it before 
beginners in a volume of "Elementary Classics,” though not the 
tvork of A vetenn, is that of a shrewd and practical scholar and 
tsAoher, grappling manfully the problem of finding interest for 
begltmen in thu text of Liyy, largely rewritten and simplified, 
Siith oocarional details firom Polybius. To this task he has been 
topellad ^ finding Gasar and Nepos, and any medlev of extracts, 
ill Adsptaafiir emtnyo scholars. In tbe account df the Second 
'PWiio war there is enough of sustained interest to make Mr. 
MaeaalAy’A nanative attractive; and we obsetTve that his notes 
lumy consist of references to the pages and leotioin of the 
Ztiiin Jrifner and Roby's Latin Grammar for SchooUf knowledge 


of the contsiifca of which refereneet Iw would haive a 
rigorously exact* But he does not osedcok agiy nemil iafonna* 
tion amidst his seal for gmmmsir notes^ alikn ^ 

tinotions of warlike engines, such as ^tlm ^vhMHS*' or ^foofii on 
wheels” of c. x. and " Tunes mobilea*'or piatferms to put tbe 
attackers on a level with, or abov#^ the dsfeodsn^ of ^ sxif and 
difirerences betwixt Latin and EngHsh land messnro^as in c. iau 
The volume has a good ind», map, and introdnotion. . 

Mr. G. H. Sykes, B*A., claims for the idea of his JM MmOnge 
in ZaHn the suggestions of the late George Long, and, mors than 
this, the method of as old a " seholemaster” as AMsham. This was 
to turn all extracts from Latin into English, and reconvert them 
into Latin at a little interval; and Mr. Sykes has thrown his extracts 
into six graduated sections for this purpose, appending a very 
simple army of iwntax rules, a condented Latin accidence, anr.«, 
some eighty vocabularies. As fkr as our observation serves us, the ' 
passages are well chosen, and the helps regulated with an eye to • 
the translator's progress. 

Turning to tho Greek hooks on our present list, we find that 
Hailstone and Mr. Sidgwick vie with each other in treating 
a book of the Iliad. This is, in some respects, a spedal book, ibr 
tbe slaughter beside the river Scamander in Which Achilles exacts 
quit-money for his comrade Patroclus, is only secondary to the 
22nd Book, which inflicts adequate toll in tbe death of Hector. Bi 
tho fidxrj napanordutosf or fight near the river, as this book was 
originally called, tnoro is no lack of incident, of pathetic appeal or 
of stirring conflict, the central hero of the Greeks revolving single- 
handed in his might, and crushing all opposition with his relent¬ 
less steel. Lycaon's premature death, though he pleads that he 
is not Hectors own brother, under peculiarly bitter ciroumstanees, 
does not prevent the vengeance of Achilles extending itself to 
the chief of the Pmonians, AsteropieuB of tbe race of tbe river 
god, himself spurred on by Xanthus to oppose the destrtwer. 

But even his gallantry fails to make head ajminst the godm»s- 
born hero. Asteropieus is pierced through the belly, and bis body 
left weltering on tho sands, whilst Achilles pursues the Pasonians 
without their leader. At this point the river-god interposes to 
put a stop to such wholesale slaughter, and hurls all bis torrents 
Against Achilles, who plunges into the crowded stream, and 
speedily avails to fill the battle-field with such allies as the gods, 
Poseidon and Athene, Ilephsestus, and others. Altogether, the 
book has been well chosen, and it seems to us that both editors 
have discharged their task with caro. Mr. Sidgwick, whom we 
have met before in the earlier books, repeats his introductorv 
matter aud his notes on epic forms, &c., in this book; but it will 
be found that he has given due attention to matters of syntax 
and construction which crop up. At v. 10, for instance, ho draws 
attention "to the tendency of propositions in their adverbial stage 
to accumulate ” (Sx^t d' dptfu mpi whilst Mr. Hailstone 

supplements this illustration by tbe parallel phrases, duxswd, yrapex, 
VTTCK, the Latin " circumcirca,” and, from Thuoyd., dird porjg cmxa. 

At v. 40 we are told of Achilles's capture of Lyoaon, and that he 
itrcpaoaevf " carried him off for Bale to Lemnos,” or, as Mr. * 
Sidgwick notes, " took him over with a view to selliug.” Tho 
young Homeric student will find much matter for inquiry and a 
fertile field in this book of Homer, which is possibly designed for 
a book to be examined in. Perhaps we should single out Mr. 
Hailstone's notes os the more various of tho two, the specialty of 
Mr. Sidgwick’s being epic forms and derivations. 

Mr. Merry's instaunent of the Achamiane of^ Aristophanes is a 
very creditable earnest of a handy edition of Attic comedy from the 
Clarendon Press. The Achamtana has always been a popular, 
amusing, harmless play* designed to depict the charms of country 
life for the peace-loving Athenians, and sparkling with wit and 
humour in its various situatious from first to last. It would bo 
hard to find a livelier introduction to Aristophanic comedy 
than this sprightly play, so well and thoroughly edited as 
it is. Perhaps it is characteristic of Mr. Merry that he gives 
comparatively little play to the punster!ng spirit which possessed 
Mitchell, Walsh, Green, and other Aristophanic scholars; though 
at times it will have its way, as when, in 234, AristophansB 
introduces the words ^X^€tv jSaXX^vafic, \* to keep a sharp 
look out towards Fallens ” (a well-lmown field of action), and 
by a punning play on words the implication is "to wear a 
look that threatens pelting.” Here Mr. Meny sogmts that 
it might serve our purpose to translate " to look Kke * Hur- 
lingham'”; just as, m 406, ho would make XoXXrifiqc, possibly 
only a fanciful name, invented to exfiist the ^m^thies A 
Euripides with a member of the hamlet of lame h^gars, ;K:«Xid, 

" a wardemau of Cripplmte or Orutohed Friars.” But it vnU ba 
found on examination that the pains bestowed on a thorowh 
perception of the point of the play is equable and minate. Bnt 
it is inmossible to do justice to such careftd work in a general 
article. The reader will find Mr. Meny^s worii especially aoeuiate 
as touching historical and dramatic allusions, and toe salirat points 
of the play, which is one to be recommended asa taste of the 
Attic comMy. 

The last iKx»k on our Ust is a new idea from our 
cousins, au idea from two ProfdMors of Greek Litefatme in tbe 
University of Harvard,'from Which we may with advantage take 
a hint. Profeasing to edit the first four books of tbe on 

the prinoi^ of equal divioon of work. Mr. White jmnams 'the ^ 
notes to Hooks 1. and II., Mr. Goodmn to Books III. and IF. tl 
hut the labour of Book 1 . bss been obvioudiy' the bsavisat, bi^ ^ 
cause, that sonnounted, a great deal of the rest is' reitera¬ 
tion and refeienea^ In truth, these notes give the inypraH 
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rim of dahented notliodi andf idiila profuse ia disowninj^ pro* 
te aei o n a to neat leamiag and reseateh^rely entirely on systematie 
graaiaialaou aid thoronglily aod frequently indootrinated. The 
Baloiy ia wamniited hj its based on the teachingr of Mr. 
Oiote; the getmpl^ assured by a handy nap copied chiefly from 
Klepeitb tnap id Hehdantih uerman edition of the AntAans 
<1873) : and whilat ^ have rarely seen a classieal edition of an 
antmin irbich fewer words were wasted, we have a strong belief 
tiiat a atitidy ‘growth of scholars would be likcdy to follow from 
the practice and instrnction of Messrs. Qoodwm and White’s 
taaoliiitt. 


/ AK OC£AN FBEE.LAXGE.* 

rPHE late Emile Gaboriau chose a spy as the central figure of 
X his most remarkable novels, and Mr. Clark Russell, inspired 
doubtless by the same desire for originality which prompted this 
eccentric choieo, has in his latest work endeavoured to make a 
hero of o privateersman. He certainly deserves some credit for 
his audacity, as it would be difficult to conceive a less promising 
subjectfor even those who have the least sympathy with the 
humanitarian sentiment of our time are little likely to feel any¬ 
thing hut contempt for the men who wont forth, not to fight for 
^eir country, but to prey on unarmed ships for the sake merely of 
gain. In some cases, no doubt, the privateersmen of the old war 
were men of couraj^ and enterprise; but the record of their 
achievements is not large, and, as a rule, their solo object was 
booty. In one respect, mdoed, they were below pirates, for the 
pirate sailed with a rope round bis neck, while the privateer sea¬ 
man had nothing more thou gaol to fear. Very hard, indeed, is it 
to feel any sympathy with those mercenary sailors, but neverthe¬ 
less a wnter of true literary skill, thoroughly acquainted with the 
naval history oftiie great war, and with the character of the seamen 
of that day, might possibly turn the really despicable piivatoers- 
man into something like im heroic figure, just as the French 
author above mentioned has made a spy soom noble. Mr. Clark 
Russell, 08 we shall presently show, possesses none of these quali¬ 
fications, but ho has notwithstanding boldly striven to make 
privateersmen attractive, and in doing so has certainly givon proof 
of possoasing as a writer that virtue which bis favourites occasion¬ 
ally lacked—unhesitating, not to say unthinking, courage. 

The story of Ah Oceati Frao-Lmoo, in some respects one of the 
funniest that oven the eccentric novel-writers of our day have pro¬ 
duced, is told in tho first person, and is supposed to be the narra¬ 
tive of Mr. Madison, first mate of the privateer schooner 7 fyrm, 
which worried the French in 1812. Mr. Clark Russell is ono of 
those edifying writers who, not contont with exercising their own 
ime^inations, make some demand on tho imaglnaUun of their 
readers; and certainly any reader who is so far carried away by 
this romance as to heueve for an instant that Mr. Madison's lan¬ 
guage bears the smallest roscmblauco to that of a sailor of 
George time will give proof of imaginative powor of u very 
high order. This rough child of the ocean shows a most remark¬ 
able command of the jargon, which for want of a bettor name 
we will call late Ruskinese, and is a complete master of the colour- 
man’s catalogue style of writing, known as word-painting, which 
became fashionable some fifty yeai's or so after the time when he 
is supposed to have fiourished. The following are fair specimons 
of his descriptions 

The clouds were now tumbling up out of tite sea, and slanting athwart 
the stars pretty thickly, and the water wom full of Mhadowa, amid which the 
moonshine fell down hi lines like slviKiur cascades of molten allver. touching 
tho black troubled surface hero and there with puiiiia of brilliance os 
sparkling as the Hash of diamonds, while tho breaking waves glittered like 
toe star-dust in the BkVt as their loam crossed the path of these beams. 

« « « • * « * 

Her [the JEndiftniotCt] doublo lines of guns grinned along tho white 
streaks, and tho groon and foamy surges toppling against her huge side 
looked, by contrast with her bulk, no more than the ripples of an inland 
lake. Her long pennant flashed like a line of fire against the deep azure, 
and, starting ftom thl^ great altitude, the eye ran down a succession of 
vrideniog sails and spsm of black ropo, and the exquisite lacework of the 
running gear. . . . And a small bed of foam hung like a heap of 
enow at her stem, and twinkled frostily along tho gold-bronze metal armour 
tlmt sheathed her bottom. 

These be brave words truly, very fine English indeed, and sin¬ 
gularly like the utterances of the mate of a privateer in 
the yiu 1812. No doubt a writer cannot help using the language 
of ms own time, but no writer is justified iu going out of his way 
to use a strongly-marked style which belongs as essentially to his 
own time as euphuism did to the roign of Queen Eluaheth. 
Mr. Clark Busra woifid scarcely have been guilty of a greater 
if he hod modo his first mate look out for eteamers in 
the Channel and speculate on the news by the Atlantic cable. Ana- 
niaj^ howcver, be pardoned for the^ sake of a etirring 
atoij, and a stirring story the author has certainly endeavoured to 
produce by making his hero perform feats as remarkable as those 
of Ami^ia of Gaul or Jack the Giant-Killer. The real hero of the 
tale ie noL we should observe, Ihe word-pmnting Mr. Madison, 
bul one i^lvocke, who, it seefns, was an actual, living sea 
captain, who oommandea a privateer in the latter years pf 
-the war* At the time when the story opens this person 
has juat basn appmnted to the command of the eohooner 

* Au Octan Frt»-laiui€ s frtm a Prhatemmait'a Lag, xSxa. By W. 

k IClark Bussell, Author of the "Wreck of the tirosvenor,'* &c. 3 vole. 
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which is described as of 323 tons. Tlila» by tiie way, 
would have been a most astounding liie ibr a loliooiwr in the 
year 1S12; but we do not quarrel with it, os afeaiel wbieh bod to 
cany so singular a commander as Captailk Sbelvooke appeaia 
to have been and so peculiar a fixvt mate ai Mr. Maaison 
must needs have been an exceptioniJ one. With these two skilfiil 
oflloem on board, and two others under them, the sohooner hauls out 
of dock, drops down to Erith to taka her powder on board, arM 
then sails down the Thames. According to the narrator of h^ 
exploits, she excited great attention as she glided along the river, 
and here, doubtless, u a touch of truth, for assuredly, had each a 
vessel as the 2 Wew been seen on the Thames at the time he sj^ka 
of, she would have occasioned no small excitement. Possibly, 
however, any one who had gone on board her might have felt some 
doubt os to W being formidable tn the French. ^ Although every¬ 
thing about her first sail is described with the minutest oetail, we 
never learn that either in the Thames or out of it the valorous 
Captain Shelvocke ever told the men off to quarters, ia, to their 
stations at the guns, ever named captains of guns, ever made the 
most elementary preparation for fignting his ship. The author is 
apparently of opinion that naval gunnery comes naturally to 
seamen, and that no kind of stationing or practice is necessary for 
those who may be called on at any moment to fight the guns. 
Most devoutly must many a weary first lieutenant and gunneiy 
officer have wished that it'wero so. However, Mr. Clark RusseU 
is a merchant seaman, and it would not be fair to be hard on 
a merchant seaman for being totally ignorant on this point; 
but with regard to seamanship he ought to be exact, and it must 
be said that the seamanship of his boro is of a peculiar kind. We 
learn that when tho vessel was abreast of Slieernesa the wind had 
got to the north. She was sailing along the coast to tho east¬ 
wards, and therefore had the wind alieam or a little abaft the 
beam, yet wo are told that Captain Shelvocke furled his square 
canvas; and from a passage at p. 59 it appears that his main- 
sheet was well in. Seemingly, this eccentric privateersman was 
under the impression that a schooner could only carry her square 
forotopail when the wind was on tho quarter, or dead aft, and 
that the mainsbeet ought to be in with the wind abeam. To do 
Captain Shelvocke justice, however, although he could neither 
station men at guns nor handle his ship, be could, as became a 
hero of romance, make a speech. AtsunsHt he calls the hands, not 
to tell his mon to look tn Divechings and tackles, or to teach them 
to train, elevate, depress, and aim, but to talk some feeble stuff 
to them wherewith they are greatly contented—their intuitive 
knowledge of gnuuery being doubtleas made perfect by the 
captain’s words. Very shortly they have an opportunity of 
availing themselves of their heaven-granted gift, for adventures 
come thick and fast to the Tiyveas. During the night a voice is 
heard from tho waters, and two sails are sighted. The man 
who hailed from the deep is picked up, and turns out 
to he one of tho crew of a smuggling cutter which has 
been taken by a French lugger. The cutter is burnt by the crew 
of this vessel, which, of courso, tries to escape; but the swift 
Tigress follows, and marvellous is the skill shown by tho intuitive 
gunners. Although the light is so deceptive that Captain 
iSholvocke cannot toll whether the chase is two miles off or five, 
his men hull her with such precLsion that she sinks in an attempt 
to reach a shallow channel in the Goodwins ; at which the gallant 
Shelvocke is aghast, as well bo might b(\ Before very lung, how¬ 
ever, adventure comes to sweep away all feeling for the drowned 
men. Having fought iu tho dark, tho Tigress proceeds to fight in 
a fog, and we certainly think that a fog must have been more 
congenial than anything else to such a very dazed person as 
Captain Shelvocke. A thick mist comes on ; but tho crowing of 
that obtrusive bird a cock reveals the fact that there is a vessel 
near the schoouer, and a momentary lifting of tho fog shows 
her to bo a large ship, and speedily an action begins. The 
stranger, of courst^ ia captured, and turns out to be an English 
vessel which has bo(*n taken by a French privateer, and has a 
prize crew on board. V'ery remarkable, indeed, must have been 
the courage of the Frenuli privateersmen, as they succeeded in 
cutting out the merchantman when an English brig of war was 
close to her. Truly Mr. Clark Liussell is daring iu his incidents; 
and be is—unconsciously, perhaps—true to nature when he makes 
tho idiotic merchant captain who has been caught napping complain 
of the cowardice of French privateersmen. 

At tho time when the dull fellow makes this singular accu¬ 
sation the T'igress has been, so far as wo can make out, rather 
less than twenty-four hours at sea, and during this period has 
sunk one vessel and recaptured another. She is not to m allowed 
any rest, however, for scarcely have tho foolish merchant skipper 
and Captain Shelvocke gone below when a sail is sighted on the 
port quarter. She is speedily made out to be an armed vessel, as 
fifteen gunports"—to use the author's word—are counted on 
her side, and Mr. Madison pronounces her “ as stout a twelve- 
hundred-ton ship as ever was launched," She is afterwards de¬ 
scribed as a 38-giin corvette," carrying—Heaven save tho mark— 
twenty-six 64-i>ounder carronadea and some long 1 S’s. It is scarcely 
necessary to point out tho absurdity of this description. In those 
days a vessel of twelve hundred tons carrying thirty-eight guns would 
have been a frigate, and would have been thought a largo frigate. 
The three famous ships set afloat by the Americans, which wore 
regarded as mrfect Titans amongst frigates, wore of fifteen hundred 
tons only. However, we must not be angry with Mr. Clark 
Russell. Having i>ut his maudlin captoin on board a nearly im¬ 
possible schooner, it is only natural that ho should make him 



%ht an utterly impoasibk eomtte. To .oritidie tlio IflQgr 
•eoonnt of conflict between the two T6i|eele would be e waate 
of time; but one point mav be notioad. The only conceivable 
e^ce for a veaeel like the Tiffrm in each in action would 
be to keep at a great distance lltoni her antagonist She 
is, however, brought within eaey raqge. The proceeding, 
no doubt, seems eimnently characteriatio of such an nnmitigatM 
booby as Oiuptain Shelvocke appears to be in the pagee of An 
Ocean Frec-lMnee ; but it wooUi have inevitably refuted in hia 
ac^oouer being blown out of the water. Unlmunately, Mr. 
Clark BneseU ia not content even with a noveliet’a privilege of 
making hie imaginary vessel do wonderful things and escape when 
she ought to have been destroyed. He must needs deal with a 
real Tessel, with an actual man-of-war which once floated the salt 
seas. Towards the end of the action an English war ship appears, 
and we are informed that her name was the EnAymum^ ana more 
than once that she was a two-decker. As a matter of fact, the 
Endymwn was a frigate, and a very famous frigate. She was 
afloat in the summer of 1812, and then carried twenty-six long 
24’s on main-deck and eighteen 32-pounder carronades and two 
long q‘b on quarter-deck and forecastle. Afterwards her battery 
was mcreased. She is, os we need hardly say, celebrated os 
having l^en the ship which virtually captured the H’endent, 
though that vessel actually surrendered to the Pomone. Very 
strange is it, then, that Mr. Clark should speak of the Endymwn 
as a line-of-hattle ship; but stranger still is it tliat he should 
not he content with this blunder, but should go on to make the 
French lieutenant of the captured vessel inform Mr. Madison that 
the Endymwn was once the Eenommee^ and carried the ilsg 
of Admiral VilMbert. Who Admiral ViUebert may hare been 
we are not aware, history being silent as to his exploits. Can 
Mr. Clark BiiaseU mean Admiral Villeneuvo, and is it possible 
that he does not know the name of the famous and unfortunate 
French officer who commanded at Trafalgar P The RmommSe 
never carried the flag of Admiral Villonouvo^ and indeed was 
not a line-of-battle ship, but a frigate. She did carry the flag of 
Commodore Iloquehert, who, when in command of her, achiorod 
the very rare distinction of taking an English frigate. Aided by 
several consorts, the Emomm6e captured, on December 13, 1809, 
the British ship Junon, The disaster was subsequently avenged 
by Captain Charles Sehomherg, who, in the action off Tamatave, 
fought on May 20, 1811, made a prize ot Xha JtcnommHf the 
gallant Commodore Roquebort being killed in the engagement. 

Most imlucky, then, has Mr. Clark Russell been in hie choice of 
names, and after these proofs of his want of knowledge of the 
naval history of the period to which he has chosen to iissign his 
story, and the sample we have given of his narrative, our readers 
will scarcely wish us to pursue further his account of the cruise 
of the Tigrem. A variety of remarkable adventures befall the j 
feeble captain and sentimental first mate of that vessel: and on one | 
occasion the author goes out of his way to show tliat he knows os 
little of American as he does of French or English mcn-of-war. 
'W^hen a vessel which is sighted proves to m an American, 
Captain Shelvocke exclaims, ** Do you know that she may prove 
the Omttituiiunf or the Ilornett or worse still, the President r one 
of those vessels 111 swear she is; in which case she will be 
canying over fifty guns and four hundred men.” Every one who 
has glanced at the history of the war between Great Britain and 
the United States must know that the Constitution and President 
were huge frigates, and the Hornet a 20-gun sloop. I'ho Ttyressp 
as need scarcely be said, escapes from the American; but the I 
description of the escape is faulty. An Amorican frigate in the 


without the smallest difficulty. Mr. Clark Russell overlooks the ' 
difl'erence which size makes in the relative speed of vessels. 
After this escape the Tigress recaptures an English merchant¬ 
man which had been taken by a Yankee privateer. On board her 
M>. Madison discovers Miss Madeline Palmer, with whom he had 
nreviously fallen in love, and to his ^at delight he finds himself 
in charge of the recaptured ship with this young lady under his 
care. After a time mo ship takes lire, and the privateersman and 
the damsel are left adrift in a boat, hut of course no harm can 
come even to a subordinate hero of romance. Having found his 
lady-love in one ship, Mr. Madison finds his future father-in-law in 
another, for on board an English man-of-war which picks the two 
np is Colonel Palmer, the parent of Miss Madeline. The Colonel 
benignantly approves of a union between his daughter and the 

I mvateexeman; and, with a picture of the happiness of the 
overs, Uie marvellous tale comes to an end. 

80 far as it is posnblo to criticize seriously An Ocean FVee- 
JLanee.f it must be severely condemned. The author has chosen an 
unpleasant subject; and, in an attempt to redeem its unpleasant 
character, has only succeeded in making his narrative ridiculous. 
On the strength of some acquaintance with the modem merchant 
service he has tried to tell a story of the old war. That be should 
Jbave attempted a task for which he is unfitted is to be re- 
j^tted, as, despite his passion for word-painting, he has con- 
ndarable ability. lie baa shown in his previous works that he 
Sill 4 a 8 eribe life on hoard a merchantman extremely well, and 
bis love^oenea are sometimes pretty. To the adventures of 
ouigo<ssnying ships and the flirtationa of aenUmental first 
amtss witb vs^ nioe and well-behaved young Isdisa he bad 
better eopfins hunaelf ii^ftiture, for the ships and sailors of the 
great war are beyond bis power of limning. 


^ MiNOB B<m<m > 
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XU then soBM other works Utopisai or (to boifow Ji» 

Bs&oaviar's cotnage) Uohroniatt Innd that w# haiis«osaiL bni boI 
up to the level of &e best. The book eoosists o| aptsMSiar ooniaa 
of lectures aupposed to be delivered aj>. siflo kj the P ro ft ei e r of 
Hiatoiy ia a mid-AUantio city built (as all tehabitid sMso 
that time are) in the manner of a gi^tio lako-dwelUag, The 
surface of the esrth has been found too valuable fbr agiistutars, in 
view of the enormous increase of popnlation, to be any longer sn- 
cumbered with buildings, .and there has been a general exMUS of 
mankind to new cities out at sea. Venioe may parhapa havo been 
allowed to go on existing, though it is not msttaoned. * 
ancient buildings and monuments deemed worthy of preservation 
have been moved bodily to the new sites, a feat whidi presents no 
difficulty to the engineering of the twenty<<first or twenty-oec oo d 
century. Wars between civilized nations have oome to an end in 
the twentieth century, the means of destruction supplied to the 
European Powers by American inventors having made fighting 
impossible. Monarchy has become extinct along with war, and 
the peaceful progress of mankind, now allied in a siimle and in¬ 
divisible oQcunienical commonwealth, and nsiog Englisa (it would 
be a sad kind of pigeon-Englisb, we fear) as ueir nniversal 
language, has been interrupted only by the painful neces^ty of sz- 
terminatiug the Chinese and Negro races, which have shown them¬ 
selves hopeles^ irreclaimable by attempting to levy war on the 
white man. The other inferior varieties of man have been pain¬ 
lessly extinguished by absorption in the growing and spreading 
white population. Even the domestic animals have disappeared as 
superfluous, and mammalia in general exist only by the special presiaiv 
vation of a limited number as curiosities. Nop irciculars ate given of 
the doubtless excellent substitutes for butter and milk which are to 
appear at the breakfast-table of the future, nor are we told of what 
stuiTthe man of the future will make his coats and shoes. But the 
chemistry of the future will of coarse provide for all this. In 
addition to the ocean ciues there are a good many submarine and 
subterraneous establishments for various purposes, where with 
electric lighting and artificial atmospheres people find life not only 
practicable but pleasant. Air-ships are the common mode of con¬ 
veyance, and railways havo become obsolete except in the under¬ 
ground workings, wlioro they are still used in an improved form .for 
travelling and commerce. All smoke is abolished, and the weather 
is regulated by a body of meritorious and hard-working apeciolista 
officially sot apart tor that purpose. The fashions and tone 
of society are set by an elective Empress, for whom a splendid 
Court is kept up in the South Sea Islands, and who naa no> 
political function whatever. A judicious silence is observed on 
the state of literature and the fine arts. Mr. Hay’s Wa^erian 
readers, if ho has any, may dream of gorgeous performances of 
the Nibelung trilogy (by that time venerable, and pleasing by its 
archaic simplicity) in the new cities of the sea, or his Philistine 
ones may supposo all music above the compass of an improved 
barrel-organ to havo been abandoned by those more enlightened 
ages. 

There is a good deal about the progress of science and in¬ 
vention ; and, as one might expect by the nature of the case, this 
is the weakest point of Mr. llay's work. To do it well would 
require a thoroughly sound foundation of general physics and a 
considerable detailed acquaintance with one or two special sciences,, 
besides a powerful constructive imagination. In short, the writer 
would have to be himself a man of science, an inventor, and some¬ 
thing of a poet. The late Mr. fiabbsge could probably have done 
the tiling, if the fancy had taken him, as well as any one. The 
difficulty of the task may be estimated by looking back and con¬ 
sidering how very few successful prophecies of the kind there have 
been, l^lnismus Darwin's well-known address to ** uneonquex^ 
steam ” is probably the best example, and it really deserves much 
credit, for we must remember that when he wrote the application 
of steam to locomotion was not yet seriously thought of. We 
cannot say that we think Mr. Hay's imagiBory discoveries good 
of their kind. For the most part they art neither entertaming 
nor plausible. It shows a certain poverty of scientific imagina¬ 
tion to think of nothing but new forces, nor are those introduced 
in this book, as a rule, even admissible. Before calling in a new 
force to keep tho planets in their orbits, Mr. Hay should have con¬ 
sulted some one who had mastered the elementary parte of Newton's 
P’incifjia. Probably Mr. Hay has beard of Newton, and likely enough 
be knows as much about him as most people who are not 
mathematicians are expected to know. But writers who indnlgs 
in prophetic visions on the progress of physical astronomy shomd 
contrive to know a little more. In like manner it is evident that 
Mr. Hay's notions of heat, eleotrioily, and the doctrine of eoem 
am of a very loose and confused kind. If it should seem peduntm 
to criticize want of scientific probability in such a work, we reply 
that the author is not hound to go into details at all; nut, if in 
does, the whole merit consists in their being plausible. We must 
add that another quality rather important in fisocifiil writing ia 
almost altogether absent frtm ||[r. Hay's—we mean humour. The- 
only trace of it we can find is that the professors of the twenty- 
I second century go on, after all these tramendons levoludom m \ 
polities and jeienoe, quotiDg fiimiliar tags of l^e Latin poets jiw v 
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Moogh to iMitoA A wh^ Utopia, Wo foxgot to meotion that 
Engi in d ia eztiogubhad as a political power at a Tezy early 
AtAgo in tho atoiy. This is in aooordaooe with what we haye 
ohMTfAd to ho the Aaual pnotioa of fhAtaatical writan ia this 
ktedy whetharthiy piAtiDdto beaeilooaly iotsrprettng prophedas 
or oaly difArfinff theanolvas with aa exercise of apeomatioo. 
Ahnost always uey begin with ruining their own eonntty, think- 
iag thiSi we eonpose, w best way to attract a lively attention. 

sin. Magnurs About tAe Jewi mnes Bible Timee (2) is an 
entertainfatg and instructive work. It is curious how little is 
known of the laive Jewish commonity who live amonnst us. 
Th^ post*BiblieaI history, their literature, doctrines, ana cere- 
inoaials are almost as much a mysteiy to the general public as the 
tiSleaBiaiaa mysteries themselves. Mrs. Magnus has raised the 
' ydl from these aroaiui,and given a very r^able and popular 
aeoonnt of most thinn that ought to he known about the chosen 
people in their later development. 

The fanciful title of Mr. Grant Allen's little hook (3) may give 
A hint to the discerning of its real character, but is hardly free 
Ham ambiguity. Theae collected papers are really a series of 
popular stimiea in natoral histozy, for the purpose of showing, in a 
form intdligiUe by the unlearned, the new light and interest which 
bare been thrown into biology by the ideas of evolution and 
natural selection. The style is bright and pleasant, and great skill 
has been exercised in avoiding technicalities. Mr. Grant Allen 
takes his text in the first object that may come to hand in a 
country ramble—an insect, a wild fiower, a nut, or a snail-shell— 
and he leads us on, as if in familiar talk, to consider its place in 
the vast fabric of nature, the history of past changes embodied in 
its structure, and the countless relations with external things and 
drcamstanoes that have made it what it is. This is done always 
with felicity of expression, and generally with a certain sympathy 
for the creatures described which is even better for the purpose in 
hand. Mr. Grant Allen is evidently a loving observer of animals 
and plants from the dog downwards. The bustle of an ant's nest 
■ets him thinking of the ant's brains, and how the world must 
appear to them as made up of smells rather than of sights, “ mainly 
a world of olfactihle things.” In the habits of modern sheep 
the instincts of their mountain-haunting ancestors are traced, 
and it is pointed out that the exact following of tho leader, which 
in a flock driven through a lane or street seems ludicrous, was an 
absolutely necessary point of discipline for the wild troop threading 
a mountain track, h'ruits, berries, and nuts give occasion for 
lively |)icturiug8 of the struggle of plants against the birds which 
eat their seeds. The edible kernel surrounds itself with a hard 
shell, with prickles, with bitter or poisonous matters, with lough 
fibres, or with various combinations of those. Hence the tribe of 
nuts, proof, some of them, even against the stone-wielding mon¬ 
key. Other fruit-bearing plants have found their account in tho 
very opposite plan; they produce a hard indigestible seed, and 
lay themselves out, so to speak, for inviting birds to swallow it, 
and ultimately ensure its wider distributiou. Hence the soft 
fruits and berries, in which generally similar results ore produced 
by means which to the botanist's eye are of tho most diverse 
cWocter; thus the structure of the raspberry and the stiawberry 
are botanically quite difierent. Again, the tadpoles ridding theui- 
aelves of tails in a poud furnish the themo for a discourse on the 
aarliest vertebrate type. We are almost tempted to call it a 
moral tale of the idle oscidian and tho industrious tadpole; for 
the ascidiao, who in the larva state is little worse than a tad¬ 
pole, develops the wrong way as be grows up, and illustrates tho 
sad trutli that evolution is not necessarily progress by becoming “ a 
mere eodent'iiy swallower of passing morsels," " a sack fixed to 
8 stone.” The relation between the colours of flowers and their 
fertilization by insects is naturally not omitted by a writer who 
has already chosen tho colour-sense in animals as the subject of a 
more methodical and serious work; and Mr. Grant Allen's readers 
will here find such an amount of ingenious illustration and 
suggestion as will tempt them to exclum that here, if anywhere, 
are the poetry and romance of natural history. We need hardly 
say that Mr. Grant Allen's point of view is thoroughly Darwinian 
—perhaps more than Darwinian, for there is a buoyant confidence 
in his manner, and a fertility of conjecture in his illustrations, 
which are not ^together after tho pattern of Mr. Darwin's own 
work. But the anxious accuracy of the inquirer working for per¬ 
manent results is hardly to be expected in the meditations or 
soliloquies b^otten of walks over country fields and downs. 
If Mr. Grant Allen's statements are open to criticism now and 
then, he still gives in tho main an example of tho right method 
and spirit,, ana will atimulato the reader's derire for knowledge of 
the right kind. Some of his remarks point to observations of 
solid value, as where he says that the reason why people used 
not to find so-called ** missing links'' was that they looked and 
oaisd for notliing but **typical specimens” of the genera and 
apecies desoribed in books, and when they found aberrant indi- 
laduals among snail'shells, for instance, threw them away. If 
aberrant types are preserved it is quite possible, Mr. Grant 
Allen testifies from his own experience, to bridge over the gaps 
between distinct species. On the whole, any one who knows 
natural selection in the general as a theory, but has not realized 
' its varied applications in the most familiar facts of animal and 
Vegetable life, can hardly find a better aid to bis imagination than 


fa) About the Jeme mee Bible Time*, By Mrs. Magnus. London: C. 
S^an PAulAGc. i88x. 

(3) The BvolutieniitatZeuf^ By Grant Alien. London: Chotto & 
‘^Wtodna xMx. 


Mr. OfAnt Alleab Tolmne 9 And to thoiA laho AlrsAdy ktve any 
taste for natural kiatoiy in tba eooorate it may aafoly be vsoom* 
mended as a weloome holiday oompanioii. 

The second edition of Mr. EasMok's Hiaodhoedr to Bomhi^ U) 
has been not only reriaed, but to a great extent rewritten, by ua 
author oa the spot. ** All the most importaat places ia the 
Bombay Presidency have bean leoentij visitsd by toe aatbor, and 
in particular the province qf K&thiawadf which is very difficult of 
access at present to the ordinary trav^er, has been thoroughly 
examined.” The first few pages of the book conUdn some most 
valuable hints as to dress, outfit, Ac. Oertainly no one eonld 
guess, by the light of nature, that “ at the Marble Books, Eldra, 
Ajanta, and the Mflgiris,” the attacks of bees are likely to be so 
dangerous that it is pudent to wear long Titianesque gauntlets 
and a veil, if not a wire mask; or that those who wish to shoot 
on the west coast should have gaiters steeped in tobacco juice to 
keep off leeches. 

It is difficult, and it is perhap unnecessai^y to determine which 
is the better and more amusmg of Mr. Burnand's two lately- 
republished parodies on novelists (5). ChiAAin Baeartl is the older 
mend, and contains wilder fan; hut Gone Wrong is equally ad¬ 
mirable as a parody, especially in the quieter passages, and has a 
more serious vein of certainly not undeserved satire, which ia not 
found in the other volumes. We cannot resist quoting one 
favourite passam fromC^tAdan Haxord, in which Nutt looks about 
on the desert iriond for a substitute for wine 


After a fair minutes* March ho esme back, radiant with smiles, and 
bearing in his hand a flowering shrub of a most peculiar description. Its 
roots grew out above ground, deriving apparently its life flrom tbe various 
suckers which shot themselves out luto the air, while its leaves and branches 
hod spread and flourished underneath tho earth, affording shelter to a 
variet3'' of insects of a genus between avis and scamtieuB. ** This will 
serve us, Miss Marcbmont,*’ Nutt said, **for, at all events, one sort of 
beverage for this evening. From it I sbaill distil a sweet and potent spirit, 
dear to sailors on board ship. It Is at once invigorating, supporting, and 
refresliing.” "Do sailors grow it in Bcnida or England?" inquired' 
Uriice. " 1 am not aware,” ho answered, " that the plant itself has been 
much cultivated in either place, though the taste fur tho liquor obtains in 
most of our northern civilized countries. The beverage so decocted la 
entitled rum.** ** How strange 1 ** exclaimed Miss Marchmont, os she 
examined the stem and Icavdb of Nutt’s prize; " bow little do we know of 
nature’s provisions! What an extraorainary sample of vegetation 1 ” 

** Yes,” answered Nutt, " you have now seen the— * Bum fiaauu.* ” 

Just before this is Nutt's answer to Grace, which ia the exact 
image of Mr. lloade's quasi-acientifie method. Then/said 
Grace, Mt is not impossible to set a river on firef ’ *Byiio 
means,' answered Nutt, * provided the water will burn. But there 
aro many contingencies which might prevent an inexperienced 
hand from attaining its object.’ ” 

Lovers, and it is to bo hoped they are many, of TAe Ot'iginal, 
will welcome Mr. Felix Summerly’s ” daintily got up and printed 
edition of The Art of Dining (6). There is a judicious preface, 
and in an appendix a reprinted letter by tho editor, which contains 
tho soundest advice as to the reformation of public dinners. It 
must, we fear, bo wished rather^ than hoped that the advice will 
be speedily taken. 

Fin-Boc is already well known as an authority on gostronomio 
matters, and the object of his present brightly-written volume (7) 
is a capital one, as may be judged from the ** explanatory ” state¬ 
ment prefixed to the book:— 

He who hu seen humble and sagacious people living comfortably on 
materials that ^present something very close upon starvation to an English 
I»uor family ; and who has made the dismal contrast his study, in tho hopo 
that lie might preMntlj' olisorvo upon it with ]irollt to many thousands in 
these dear times ; now submits some of the lighter parts of bis labours to 
all wlio have a desire to know the Thrift that seouruH Plouty'<in the end, 
and, knowing It, to impart it to tlioir neighbours who hunger through ignor¬ 
ance rntlicr than through poverty. 

Mr. Lukin (8) has undertaken an excellent piece of {work in giving 
clear instructions for ** tbe homo construction of simple wooden 
toys, and of others that are moved or driven by weights, clock¬ 
work, steam, electricity, &c.” It is only to bo hopw that his 
younger pupils will not hurt themselves much in their lessons. 
The little book has an object beyond its immediately apparent one. 

** It is not," Mr. Lukin says, for the sake of the toys them¬ 
selves, but to promote the practice of carpentry, that 1 determined 
to write ibis l^k. 1 want tho manufacture of the toy to lead up 
to that of the real article, bo it barrow, cart, roller, or tbe artides 
of furniture of a doll's house.” We shall look with interest for the 
comjdetion of the work. 

Lady Lamb's Chr^mat Daye at Maythorpe (9) is a capital 
little story, the nature and calibre of which are perhaps sufiidently 
indicated by its title. Young readers who become acquainted 
with Grannie and her burns” will certainly hope that the hint 
of tbe author, contmned in the last words of the volume, aa to the 
Toappearonce of her peraonagee may be acted upon. 

(4) Handbook of the Boudtau Preeidency. Second Edition. London: 
John Murray. 

(5) Our Novd Shilling Seriee.-^Gone Wrong. By Mias Bbody Dendron. 
ChQA in Hazard. By Charles Beadit and Dion Buunceycore. By F. C. 
Bomand. 

(6) Arietology; or, the Art of Dining. By Thomas Walker, M.A. With 
Preface and Notes by Felix Summerly. London: BeU & Sons. 

(7) The Cupboard Ptyiere. By Fin-Bee. London: Ghatto & Windus. 

(8) Toye and Toy-making. By James Lukin, B.A., Author of ** Turning 
for Amsteuis,” &o. Port 1 . Simple Wooden Toys. London: “Bazaar” 
Office. 

(9) ChfUtnuu Daye of Maythorpe, By Lady Lamb. London: \ 
Newman & Co. 




. Mf. Snm^ (ip) «m more aimiiiiiff thui mSglit 

1» ihongln fiom ihair titie. Hw teflolleetioiui oi Po Bush an 
liotli enrkms and Siuitnotifa» and hia ehaptar on tha wianagwaant 
of senroiui patlaata uid eliUdns aeemi my aenaiUe. 

Hr. Woodbanio hat podnoad an fntarams little vobuna (ii), 
daaliiiff wiUi the gnwtt» ftom 1803 , of tba Volantaar moTemant 
in Boland down to the preaent date. Ha endaliia work with tba 
^xopriata quotation from Pitt 

1WM formerly, and still am, of opinion that to a regnlar army alone, 
bowaiver snperior. however ezemleat--that to the regular army alone, 
vran aided hy the MUida. we ought not solely to trust.... we ought to 
sunradd to the regular army eome permanent eystem of national defence 
euner to a certain degree oompulsoiy, or formed upon the volunteiy zeal and 
patrSotlem of the oonntiy Itself. 

Two Tolamea of pleasant goaalpy reminisoencea of people and 
thixun ihaatrioal, the late Lord williun Lennoz (le), have been 
pahBshed. The author’s early recoUectiona reach hook to deorge 


when the actor was playing Shylock. In the trial eoene the knife 
slipped and out his hand severely (how a sharp knife came to he 
UBM we an not told), and while the wound was being dressed 
Lord William made li^ way into the actor’a dreaaing^room. ** The I 
most prominent featuxea of his countenanoe wen a hroad| long, 
hbokM nose: dark eyes, full of fire and expression *, a strongly- 
marked and flexible orow a ^igh fomhead; a moutk capable of 
delineating the worst pamons of our nature." His manner " was 
polbhed and refined until maddened with Ihe invincible spirit of 
wine"; and the conversation which followed the introducuon is a 
very amusing instance of some of his prominent diaracteristics. 
Later on we have a very enthusiastic description of the talents of 
the famous Master Betty, whose face, ** wnen roused and livid 
with passion, was wonderfully expressive," while his smile was 
^^irr^tible," and every aotaon g^eful and appropriate." His 
discrimination of various and contending passions was of the 
^ nicest kind, and ** of the bueinesa of the stage he was a perfect 
master." The hook is one which may be safely taken up at 
random, with a fair prospect of lighting upon something amusing. 

We cannot, for tne present at least, do more than note the 
Mpearanoe in The Great Mwiokma series (13) of Sir Julius 
B^ediot's TTs&er and Mr. Frost’s Schubert, 

A fourth edition, the first volume of which has appeared, of 
Coningtcn^t Virgil (14) has been undertaken by Mr. Nettleship. j 

(so} BmmiMniocf of a DenUU Surgeon. By Joseph Snime, L.D.S., ^ 
late Dental Surgeon to the Royal Infirmaiy, &c. Lmdou: Simpkin & : 
Marshall. Liverpool: Howell. 

(it) The Story of Our Volunteer*. By G. B. L. Woodbume. B.A. 
London: Newman & Co. 

f xa) P/aye. PlayerOf and Playhoutee, at Home and Abroad. By Ijord 
William Pitt Lennox. 2 vols. London: Hunt &. Blackett. 

(tS) The Great Mueiciane. — Schubert, By H.F. Frost TVdier, ByKr 
Julius Benedict London: Sampson Low & Co. 

(14) SWlioiheeaOa$rioa.—Conington** FV;^ 7 .->-Fonrth Edition. Revised, 
&C.. by Heniy Nettleship, M.A. vol. 1 . London: Whittaker, Ave Marla 
Lane; Bell, York Street 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Cbrnmun»- 
eatione : and to tkie rule we can make no exception. 


TRID UNITBD 8 TAT 1 DB. 

The Annual Svbeoription to the Satckdat Rbvixw, including 
postage to any part of the United Statee, ta £1 10s. 4d,, or 
$7 68 gold, and may be forwarded direct to the Publuher, Mr. 
Bavzd Joiras, at the Office, 38 Souihampten Street. Strand, or 
to Mr. B. F. SxEVBNB, American Agency, 4 Trqfa^ar Square, 
London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 
office fit fks United States, and Subecriptione, payable m advance, 
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THE SECOND BEADINa OF THE LAND BILL. 

M b. GLADST0KB*S Bpeeoli on Monday—whioli, rather 
than the fore^ne oonolaBion of the second reading, 
wail in oonnezion with the Land Bill, the event of the week— 
was in many ways a remarkable performance. In the first 
place, the intervention of the Fsimb Ministeb at that particn- 
lar stage of the debate was anponmistakable confession that 
matters were not gol^ smoothly. There oonld have been 
no reasoni in the ordinal^ oonrse of things, why at that 
.partionlar jnnctnre the Government shomd come to the 
oonblnBion venlum e9i ad triarios. Several members of the 
Treasnry bench had not, and have not yet, spoken on the 
snbjeot; and, for the special purpose of resolving the 
donbts and settling the hesitations of the inquiring, the 
Solioitor-General for Ireland might have seemed to be in 
a better position than the head of the Gbvernment. The 
aabstitntion of the persons can only be accounted for 
dither by the supposition that a sense of disconragement, 
necessitating the exhibition of a cordial, had been noticed 
on the Government side of tho Honse, or else that I 
MinisteTB had made up their minds not to give any 
definite answer to the donbts which Mr. Gibson and 
Mr. Smith and other Oppositictti speakers had forma* 

, lated, but to oarry the matter off with a display of orato¬ 
rical fireworks. It was, of coarse, possible when Mr. 
^ Gladstone rose that he was going to give an example of 
? that masterlv eluoidation of a complicated and difficult 
sulgect, in which, by tfae consent of friends and foes, he has, 

I and for manv years has had, no rival. Bot such a display 
I wonld have peen so much , more in place at the close of tbe 
debate, and its effect would have mn so much greater, 
that it oonld hardly be donbted that it would have been 
reserved for that occasion. 

The result justified the anticipations formed when Mr. 
Gladstone rose. His speech was a brilliant one and full 
of power, but its power was rhetorical and hortatory, not 
nrgomentative or dealing with exposition. The regret 
expressed fbr Lord BEACONsnELD's death, and its results, as 
shown in the attitude of the Opposition, tke suggestion 
that the rejection of the Bill woud only lead to ^e pro¬ 
duction of a more sweeping measnre of the same kind, and 
the other strong parts of the speaker's deliverance, left 
explanation entirely oat of the question. The contention 
that the Bill can at best be bat a ptdliative, and a p^liative 
tho expiry of whose effects will almost certainly be 
followed by a severe relapse in the patient, was ignored. 
Even the specified points on which speaker after speaker 
Ifod aidced for information were for the most part passed 
over. In particular Mr. Gladstone did not so much as 
attempt to dirfend tbe monstrous proposition that tenant- 
nght, a^r being bought up, should revive again as 
agaiyt the landlord in a tenant who had paid nothing 
for ItT His old grasp of details seemed to have deserted 
him, • or to be ‘deliWately disoarded. The only dis¬ 
puted point to which he really devoted himself was, 
it Is tae, tho most important point of all. It has 
been pointed out from the begmning that tbe maxi¬ 
mum of Hgnstioe and unwisdom where many things are 
niunst and unwise lies in the provuions for the 
. *esmnient of fair rent by the valuation of tenant-right. 
Aghma&d again it has been asked where this valde was 
Ito eome. frott except out of the landlord's pocket, and 
tthe^iei( 4 t doald be called fiiir that it ihpuld so come. 
Fotorxi^ with not nnoiiatomaxy indil|fotion, atited 


plnmply that it wonld not be fotr, and referred the qnea- 
tion of origin to the Attorney-General for Ireland. The 
Attomey-ueneral for Ireland, after much reflection, de¬ 
livered a speech which left friends and foes as much in , 
the dark as to this question of origin as they wore before. 
It was therefore left for Mr. Gladstone to solve the mys¬ 
tery. That he solved it wonld be too much to say, hat he 
oertainly lifted a corner of the veil, and, in so doing, he 
indicated to the opponents of the Bill the place on wUok 
they must in Committee make their assanlt. Aooor£^ 
ing to Mr. Gladstone, the elements of that tenant’s 
property in his holding which he denied in 1870 
and assorts in 188 ^ are two. There is first tM 
value of his own improvements. On this point thtoe 
is not much controversy, and whatever abstract oh*' 
joctions there may be may be passed over. Bat the 
second element, when it is considered, exhibite in the 
clearest possible light the weakness of the Bill, and the 
certain source of future evil which it opens up. The 
second element of the value of tenant-right is, in Mr. 
Gladstone’s words, “the excess of open biddings for 
“ holdings in Ireland, in conseqnence of the eoaroity of 
“ the supply of land as compared with the demand.** 
This excess, according to the Pbiub Minister, no more 
belongs to the landlord than the tenant's improvements 
do. It is to this statement, and to the consequences 
drawn from it, that attention may he most profitably 
devoted. In the first place, it must be evident that, oom* 
petition value bqi^ tl^^ expluded, no power on earth can 
detorx]^iM;wlmt n^/,vaj[iie«is'. If the value of a thiy 
is not it 'Wni fotob, what in the. natub of arithmem 
and common sense is it f ^ow is Mr. G^i^stonb going to 
define tbe proper adjustment of demand to supply so that 
he may gauge the excess of the one and the scatcitv of 
the other P To those questions not one fraction or an 
answer, not so mnch as a hint at one, is to be found in the 
whole speech. Obviously if tho population of Ireland 
were half what it is now, the demand for land wonld be 
less; if itwore double, it wonld be more. How is any 
Gommiasiofier or any accountant to put his finger on the 
normal value, independent of these fluctuations, and to 
establish it in eecula eeculorum as a land maxhnum T But . 
the impossibility of arriving at the end aimed at, and tho 
injustice done to those whose property is thus arbitrary 
apportioned, are perhaps, from a political point of view* 
hardly equal to the intense folly and unwisdom of tbe pro¬ 
ceeding. The competition vuuo of land is, says Mr. 
Gladstone, excessive, because of the unequal relation of 
supply and demand. How is he going to prevent the future 
operation of the same law P If the present tenant un¬ 
duly ^ outbids his competitors iu rent for the benefit 
of his landlord, because of the stress of this eompt- 
tition, is it not inevitable that the future tenant should 
in the same way outbid bis competitors in the parohase of 
tenant-right for the benefit of the InckUMWonpier P It is 
said, though not explicitly, or in the of the Bi^ 

that this payment is to be limited. Anything more pitiafa^ 
than tho expectation of boiug able to do this in statesmen 
w^ho doubtless consider usnry laws childish folly, who he- 
Ifove in Free-trade, who look back on sumptuary regula¬ 
tions and legal maaima, of p ||^6 aa the fredks of barbarism, 
oan'hardly m imagined. That in the case of any sooh 
attempt being made a regnlation prioe and an over-regu¬ 
lation price for tonant-right would become the rule, and 
that tho over-regidation price would be ruled only by tho 
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Jye its population. He oan, 

,, -L into-cultivation and indnoe 

' the Is and, though there may be 

dfipnte as to tnt best means of effecting these ob- 
jocts, no one in England dispntes their ezoellonce. Bat 
. ti meet the irreaistlble laws of nature by an Act of Par- 
Kament and a court of three Heaven-born OommissionorR 
is eerteinly as bold an cnterpiise of the Mrs. Pabtinoiox 
* ^rder as has been entered upon for some time. 

^ All this, of course, has been said over an«l over again 
''before; it will bo baid over and over again ; and it is not 
surprising that, as far ns the second reading wont, it bad 
^reri little effect on a dutiful majority and a Parliament con- 
froSed with the ab-soluto necossity of reaping and garner¬ 
ing somehow tho corn which the Government have sowed. 

is important is that no attempt has been made to 
meet these objoctions in what must be considered tho last 
' word of the Uevernment in general defence of their Bill. 
The Government sr»eakerR could only busy themselves with 
details when Mr. Gladstobis had made his final effort on 
the principles and general scope of the Bill. In the same 
way, it was almoRt nseless for Opposition speakers to 
repeat general objections which were steadily ignored, 
tte duty of an Opposition in cases where absolute rejection 
of a measure is impossible and, what is more, dangerous if 
possible, ifl a matter very hard to dofine within narrow 
mmits. Probably, wlipn argumentative concessions are 
made and fall explanation vouclisaffd, it is tbeir duty to 
^ abstain from a diioot negative or from the support of an 
amendment. That case is not the caso of tho presont Bill; 
aiupl although the formal wording of tho amendment which 
Opposition Bupportod might doubtless have been 
^ • improved, the very moderate speech which Colonel 
8tant<ist made some days ago suificiontly vindicated a 
f oprtain right of protest which could not bo upheld in any 
other way than by resorting to the division lobby. This 
contention, which had already been thus sutiiciently 
made good, Sir Sfafford Northcoie stated and finally 
established in the little duel between himself and 
Lord Haeiinoton which concluded, or virtually con¬ 
cluded, the debate. This duel, as well as the bpt echos 
of Mr. CuAPLtu against, and of Mr. Stanspeed in favour 
of, the Bill, relieved the monotony of the closing night, 
bnt it did little more. The battle, as far as it can bo 
fought at all, remains to be fought, and tho weary dis- 
uuBsiouB on the soennd reading have, for the most part, 
only succeeded in indicating with more or less precision 
Ijfte locality and conditions of the fight. The minuto 
raplanations which the Government have hitherto avoided 
must be explicitly given or explicitly refused sooner or 
later; and each separate proposition of their enormous 
scheme will have to be considered separately. 


BUSSIA. 


I T is difficult to obtain trustworthy information as to 
either the domestic or the foreign policy of Hussia; 
but there is no inconsistency between the repor^d project 
^of a Land Bill and the remarkable document which 
justifies and exalts the autocratic power of tho Emperor. 
One of the numerous objections to absolute government is 
founded on its tendency to prefer the wishes of the mass of 
the population to the interests and ri^its of less formid¬ 
able classes. Snccesslve Emperors of Bnssia have always 
sought to depress the nobility and to onltivate the affec¬ 
tions of tho peasantry. Alexanerb II. may probably have 
been irifluonood by patriotio and benevolent motives in his 
agrarian reform; bnt he also hoped to attach the mass of 
the people to the Crown by his gifts of personal freedom 
and of proprietary interest in the land. If the presont 
Emperou has resolved to extend the privileges of tho 

€ sntry, and to relieve them from some of their 
niary iiabilitic'S, he probably hopes for the gratitude 
lose who will profit by the ohaiiM; and be may 
|Mrtmps regard with indifference worthy of an English 
the corresponding sacrifices which will be entailed 
a»0a IM landlords. It would be rash to form a oonfident 
r Jadgwont of the necessity or expedienov of the proposed 
reforms. If thc^ have any polinoal purpose, they 
to jpvPt^bly destoed to strengthen the Crown rathw 
than tto clas se s which aspire to political priviloges. The 
^ latetorwprcstot Odnsers of the Emperob may perhaps he 


id repeated disappointment is more imtating^ ^ 
loty acquiesoonoe in a refoSid enpress^ onoei ^ 
itation for any kind of representative cri 
vill henceforth involve a defiance of the 


divided fn epSnion as to the mbrlts of to eblipds^^* 
sohemei Imt there is no resson to btove tot agj oft*, 
them have met with direct oppositioii. The mhintetoee^ 
of the prerogative might probably be regatod oa indiO- 
pensable to the snoeess of snob a measare. There is mat 
oonvenienoe in total exemption from elanses, foom Com* 
mittees, and from possibly hostile amendments. 

The proclamation in whioh the EHPjBitOR attmhs the * 
divine nght of antocraoy is apparently inteiided to pnt in. * 
end to aU disonssion of constitutional innovations. If the 
Empbrob has really formed an irrevocable deoision, it may 
perhaps have been politic to announce it without delay, 
rrolonged and repeated disappointment is more irritating^ 
than oompnlsoty ac( * « - ^ 

for all. Agptation 
ganisation will he: 

will of the Empbrob. The proclamation may perhapa 
be intended as an answer to a recent ohallai^ issned 
by the Nihilists. Their governing body pnhlished a kind 
of ultimatum, to tho effect that, if their exforts were to be 
suspended, tho Empbrob must convoke an Assembly eleoted 
by universal suffrage, and abide by its resolutioiiB. Con¬ 
cession of the demand would have been impossible, but 
perhaps some compromise might have been devised* A 
consultative Connoil might have satisfied some maloon- 
tents, thoiigh it would assuredly not have disarmed the 
mnrdorons fanatics. Tho only ostensible aptvoach to a 
constitutional system was thd establishment of a Hinisti^, 
which was to enjoy, to a limited extent, corporate exis- 
tenco; but it is now certain that no real change has been 
effected. According to a late report, the Suspebob has 
formed an interior Cabinet of those Ministers who specially 
enjoy his favour;*and he will scarcely allow tho members 
of the confidential body to assume colloctive independenoe. 

In Germany tho several Ministers depend direcuy on tho 
Empeuob, and they exorcise little influence on the policy 
of the imperious chief of the Government. Even in Eng¬ 
land tho establishment of a united Ministry under igi ^ 
official head was only effected after many chocks and in¬ 
terruptions in tho coarse of tho last century. The modem 
practice has diminished the personal power of the sove¬ 
reign more effectually than any other constitutional 
process. In a political orisis tho Crown is confined to the 
choice between two sets of advisors, or rather to the 
leaders of tho majority. It is now known that Count 
Mbi.i KOI rand his colleagues resigned because the auto¬ 
cratic proclamation, composed by Mr. jCATEOFF, had been 
issued by a subordinate mombor of tho Government. It 
was clear tliai the supposed unity of the Cabinet had not 
boon Rcriously accepted by tho Kuperob. 

Tho creation of any more popular Council or Assembly 
is indefinitely postponed. Tho Emperor has been rudely 
reminded of the danger whioh ho inohrs by representing 
himself as personally and exclusively responsiole to aU 
results of misgovemment. He has apparently convinced 
himself that he wonld risk tho seenrity of his power by 
dividing it; and perhaps he may be right in thinking that 
no reasonable concession wonld disarm the assassins. The 
attendant circumstances were strikiDg, for the proclamation 
was published at the same time at whioh there was a grand 
review of 40,000 men forming the garrison of St. Peters¬ 
burg. It seemed that the display was intended to con¬ 
vince friends and enemies of the irresistible force of the 
Government whioh boldly claimed absolute |K>wer. One 
newspaper Correspondent had, almost on the eve of the 
review, attributed to the Empebob a feeling of panic 
whioh induced him to remain in solitude at his palace 
of Gatschina. His nerves wore supposed to be shaken ndl 
only in consequence of the late events, and of the dangers 
which remain, bnt throngh sympathy with the Em¬ 
press, who is exonsably oppreasea with terror. The 
appearance of the Emfbbob in pnblio at the h^ of 
a formidable army seems inconsistent with the^ Aarge 
of timidity. He appears to have been well received by 
the crowd, nor is there any reason to doubt tot the mass 
of the people is loyal. The peasants want no Oonstitntion, 
thongh they may have grievanoes and imagined remedies 
of their own. The ^ olasses is ' 

sverse to disorder, and it is supposed that the diSatoM * 
part of theoommii^fyis scanty mnnmberand iiisigei0to^ 
in Booiid position. Students torn thelMveramib with / 
a smattmng of knowledge and with soanv miJhX'« 

sistesoe, jprtobly tonisE the NihiHste wSth toSiloto 
of to&«^ vwito* From the tame quarters moSea^to 
demands for a pqpstitation, whioh wonld^^toali||'i 



it IbniiaUy «itftblidied. 

Mv.i^ th« Sbweigii mad an indepen^ont 
«iid ^jfvioal fom would be on the tide 
fif ,llie; jEiimbiL . The peeeante haTe no iradiUonal 
: mai9me,lbr.^.^Ph^^ and ,opposition would in their 

. jsdgiueiii be indistinffuisbable mm rebellion. It is less 
, anrprising that the Ei&pj&roe should retain his absolute 
power than that he should publiolj^ announce his resoln- 
tMtq maintain it. 

' in anoh a Oovemment as that of Bussia, the selection 
persons is more signiOoant than any declaration of 
pthtoiples. The dismissal or retirement of Connt 


jiaunorTf of General Hiliutin, and of M. nu Gibbs will 
Im thonght to indicate a policy of repression at home, 
not of Ibrmgn adrenture. General Iqnatisff is reported 
to he a supporter of despotic modes of administration, 
4Uid his name is more definitely connected with a tnrbn- 
lent and insidions, foreign policy. It was snpposed that 
he fc^dlted the fiivour of Alexander II. by the part which 
he took in precipitating the war with Turkey, and 
alanuiate wiU, perhaps, suspect that he may now be inclined 
to the desperate experiment of diverting attention from 
domestio troubles to, external schemes of aggression. 
It is probably by an accident that his promotion ooin- 
oides m time with the doubtful reports of an intended 
mission from Tashkend to Cabal, and of a commercial 
alliance between Bussia and Afghanistan. It wonld never. 
thdesB be injudioions to assume that the appointment of 
General Iqnatieff implies a disposition on the part of the 
Eupebob to disturb the general peace. If the Ministerial 
changes are aocnrately reported, they would seem to involve 
a reaction against German inflnence, which was snpposed 
•during the life of Alexander 11. to bo highly distasteful 
4*0 his son. It is nevertheless surmised that the relations 
cf the Bussian Court with Berlin are more cordial than at 
any former time; and the policy of tho new Emfebou is 
confidently attributed to the instigation of Prince Bis- 
IIABOK. German opinion, as far as it can be collected from 
the newspapers, is almost unanimously advorse to Bussian 
reaction; but it is of course possible that Prince Bismarck 
may have reasons for discouraging Liberal concessions. 
His own attachment to Parliamentary institutions has 
never been cordial; and he may perhaps apprehend that 
they would be more difficult to manage at St. Peters- 
burg than at Berlin. It must be remembered that 
tho supposed intorforonco of tho German Government 
in Bussian affairs is entirely conjectnral. It is also 
noBsible that Alexander III. may still be hesitating 
TOtween two opposite systems; but, on tho whole, a reso¬ 
lute adherence to the absolute government which he 
calls autocracy may plausibly seem to bo the more prudent 
course. But for the Nihilists, there would perhaps be no 
Audible demand for change; and it is hopeless to conciliate 
implacable enemies. Althongh the extreme rovolntiouary 
ffiction has sometimes been thought to favour schemes of 
^Slavonic aggrandizement, its leaders are not likely to have 
had any oonnoxion with General Icnatieff. The former 
Ambassador at Constantinople was an efficient promoter 
cf the war, for which he had long prepared; but he is 
not generally regarded as an enthusiast. The Emperor, 
who supported tho same policy before and during tho war, 
may perhaps have boon impressed by General Ionatieff’s 
Ability, and may have believed that the same energy and 
sagacity would be useful in the solution of domestic diffi¬ 
culties. It was not known whether the War Minister 
Auggested or improved tho autocratio proclamation. 


A MINISTER OF AGRIOULTURE. 

P RIVATE members who in the present Session succeed 
in getting a hearing for their Bills or Besolutious are 


fortunate in the opportunity of diverting the attention of 
^be House from wearisome debates on Ireland. As in 
private society dull discourse on commonplace topics some¬ 
times affords a relief from the more pamfol discussion of 
personal disputes or domestic difficulties, the hackneyed 
demand for a new Ministerial department was perhaps 
welCjCmed becanse it had nothing to do with freedom of 
^ ,atde or fixity of tenure. Sir Massey - Lopes is one of the 
1 ibw independent members wbo has on one occasion defeated 
V hostile Government commanding a large majority, 
or eight years ago be carried a motion, which has 
ainj^ produced perceptible results, for the reduction of 
ICglftNBdmL ^propCNHd that there should be a Hin- 


ister of Aitnoulture end Com||i|iN*c to 

anyBpeoim class; but it wat>nroU calculated to att^t 
votes r and it was, in the endli ^parried n^tbedt tt. divisi^. 

A jumilar, but not identical, iniC^icn 
Saupbov Llotd was rejectedlil^ the'Jnid^.fijiudiaiiieQ .. 
There have at different times been several .atteeEi^,te%^ 
vate the importance of particular branofaes of administrai^ 
tion by giving them representatives in the .Cabineta: It ^ 
may bo plausibly argued that a .Minister would have filler 
employment in representing either education or oomd|erce[ 
than in disposing of the patronage of the Duohy of Iau-' 
caster or in taking care of the Privy Seal; but experience 
shows that it is scarcely practicable to increase the numb^ 
of great departments of State, and that there is no inoen- 
venience in readjusting from time to time the distribution 
of their functions. At one time the President of the 
Poor Law Board became a Cabinet Minister; and mother 
great functionary was charged with the superintadence 
of railways. Tho execution of the Poblio Health Acts, 
which has sometimes been entrusted to the Home Ofilce, 
now belongs to the Local 6k)vernmont Board, prbich 
also administers the Poor-laws. Factories, fisheries, an^ 
several other subject-matters have, after full delibera¬ 
tion, been retained by the Home Secretary; while the 
prevention of contagions disease among animals is in¬ 
cluded, together with the saperiutendenco of elementary 
education,^ among the duties of the President and Vice- 
President of the Privy Council. * 

Agriculcure, notwithstanding the depression which baa 
after a long interval rosnlted from tho repeal of the Corn-^* ^ 
laws, is still the most important interest in the coanJjRr;. 
bat Sir Massey Lopes’s inferonoe that it needs officiafaidM 
and supervision is not obviously sound. The propw' 
business of a Minister is to conduct the business of nib 
department; and dn recent times the secondary ^ty of 
introducing suitable legislation has acquired nndnefi^-" 
portance in popular estimation. It is not easy to undll^v 
stand what a Minister of Agricnltaro could do to hel^' 
farmers in the conduct of their business; and iiu tl)Jp 
ordinary course of afiairs they want no new Acts of 
Parliament. Ambitious projects of alterations in land 
tenure, or Irish Land Acts imported, as Mr. Illingwobth 
threatens, into Groat Britain, will be undertAken, if at all, 
not by a single Minister, bat by a Cabinet executing th% 
mandate of a political party. It may be assumed that Sir 
Massey Lopes is not anxious to facilitate measures for 
breaking up landed estates, or for transferring to tenants 
a share in tho property of their landlords. Neither Mr. 
Gladstone nor Mr. Forster is Minister 'for Agriculture 
in Ireland. Some landowners look with more favomr on 
imaginary schemes for restoring Protection under cover of 
retributivo datics on imports. Any measure of tho kindMll be 
impossible until the ownership of land has been largely sub¬ 
divided ; and, even if anti-economic legislation were contem¬ 
plated, reciprocity must have been approved by the Cabinet 
and tho Parliamentary majority of tboday. The only exe¬ 
cutive function which Sir Massey Lopes and his supportora 
could devise for the now Minister was the collection and 
publication of agricnltural statistics. The compilation of. 
tables of figures, if it is required, must be the work of 
clerks and accountants. One of tho speakers in the debate 
asserted that the Agricultural Bureau in the United States 
is likely to be suppressed as costly and useless. In any 
case, it is not the business of a Minister of State to ool^Kst 
statistics, though he may Bomotimoa quote or otherwise use 
them. 

To tho Ministry of Agriculture was to be annexed the 
larger function of assisting or regulating commerce. The 
obvions answer to the proposal is that there is already a 
President of tho Board of Trade, with a Parliamentary - 
Secretary and a full permauoUt staiT. The confusion which 
is produced iu some minds by the most transparent fictions 
was curiously illustrated in the complaint that the Board 
never met; and that its meetings, if they were held, would 
be highly anomalous, inasmuch as one of its members 
is the Lord Chancellor, aud another is the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. Mr. Gladstone added the informa¬ 
tion, which probably no other member could have suji- 

S lied, that the Archbishop of Canterbury is also puc o. 

Ir. Chambhrlain’s colleagues or subordinates. * TJie 
Liberation Society will do well to inquire whether tho 
recent depression of trade may not bo explained by 4;lio 
malignant inflnonoe of an Erastian prelate. It seems not 
to have occurred to* the administrative roformei's tbat^ if 
the Speaker, the Arohbishop, and the rest do no good, the 








C lAi^ioii of ibeir names in the Bed«Book also does no 
^m* The President of the Board of Trade would 
dorive no advantage from a change in his title, or from 
the abolition of his titular colleagnes. He engrosses all the 
powhrs of the theoretioal Board; and yet bis office is not 
orerbnrdened with work. Mr. Bright contrived to make 
the Presidency almost a sineoare; and it is not known 
that any sorioas inoonvenienoe resulted from his distaste 
for administrative labour. In the great majority of 
^ Government offices the basiness, though it may be impor¬ 
tant, is necessarily oondnoted by routine. Among tbo 
duties of the Boara of Trade is the investigation of the 
causes and circarnttanoes of railway accidents; bnt the 
Jiinister at the head of the department can in such 
matters ezoroiso no direct action. One of the proper 
officers is deputed to conduct the inquiry; and his report 
is necessarily accepted as the expression of the judgment 
of thi0 Board. Numerons Acts of Parliament require the 
approval of tbo Board before public works of varions kinds 
are set in operation; bnt in all snch cases, it is an official 
engineer, and not a Minister, who forms the decision. The 
Beoretartes of State also depend in ordinaiy matters of 
permanent Under.Secretaries and clerks; bnt they are 
often required to exercise a judgment of their own. No 
change of title would make the functions of the Board of 
Trade equally responsible and arduous. 

In answering Sir Masset Lopks, Mr. Gladstone dis¬ 
played his nnequalled familiarity with all branches of 
administration. Although he allowed the motion to pass, 
he clearly proved that it was wholly unnecessary. It was 
rijfht that ho should call attention to Sir Masset Lopes's 
prudent omission of the proposal that the Minister of Agri- 
onltnre and Commerce should have a scat in tbo Cabinet. As 
^Mr. Gladstone remarked, it is not proper that Parliament 
should interfere with the constitution of a body which, 
tl^ouj^h it exercises paramount power, is not even rooog- 
sised by law. The provision would have been saperfluous 
as well as irregular, for a Minister invested with higher 
functions than those of the President of the Board of 
Trdde would certainly occupy a scat in the Cabinet. Mr. ] 
GLADS’fONs's analysis of the complicated relations of the 1 
Government with trade showed that the existing arrange¬ 
ments have been carefully considered, and that the actual 
distribution of duties approximately coincides with the 
* public oonvenience. The negotiation of treaties of com¬ 
merce, which may possibly become obsolete, is conducted 
by the Foreign Office, which is as accessible as th^e Board 
of Trade to manufacturers and merchants. The super¬ 
intendence of the foreign cattlo trade and the enforcement 
of the factory laws oonld at any time be transferred, if the 
change were deemed advisable, to the Board of Trade, as 
easily as if the President had been decorated with a higher 
title* The delay and probable failure of the French com¬ 
mercial treaty cannot be attributed to any want of power 
on the part of the Board. One of the latest changes in 
Ministerial titles was the elevation of the President of the 
Board of Control to the rank of Secretary of State; but 
after the transfer of the Government of India to the Crown 
there was no Company to control; and it was convenient 
to dispense with the services of the inferior members of 
the Board. It may be conjectured that Mr. Gladstone 
will be in no hurry to make a useless change ; but, if the 
President should be exalted to a higher rank, and rtlieved 
from the possible presence of the Archbishop and the 
Speaker, there is no reason to suppose that there could bo 
any change in tbo conduct of basiness. The principal nso 
of the motion was to divert the thoughts of the House for a 
time from Ireland. 


THE FBENOII IN TUNIS. 

T he operative olanses of the treaty forced at the 
sword’s point by a French General on the Bay of 
Tunis are preceded by an exposition of the reasons which 
have prompted the action of France. There are two 
objeots which the Government of the Bepublio has in 
view.' It wishes to prevent the continuation of disorders 
ou ihe frontiers, and it wishes to draw closer its relations 
with 4ho Government of the Begenoy. The former object 
if attained by articles which provide that every facility 
ahall ha given for assuring the security of the shores aurl 
£^tiers of Tnnis by an occupation, the extent and con- 
mibns of which are left for future settlement, but which 
U to qeaSQ when the authorities of the Bet have shown that 


th^canwiMm thoeeenrity of the Awnilm. A wai'eihB- 
tiibutioa ia to be levied on thb fbontinr trihee, and thwBir 
undertakes to prohibit the im]fettationtof fMwdir Wild ermn 
in his dominions. The relations of Franoe with *the Bey 
are drawn closer by articles which provide titeh Btetoo 
guaranteet the Bit against all external ag g i e s eic n | thas 
France will see to the execution of ali esistiiiff treaties ; 
that the Bet shall not make any farther treem except 
with the permiesion of France; that France shall be repre¬ 
sented by a Minister Resident, who is charged with the 
duty of seeing that the provisions of the treaty are carried 
out; that the two Governments will jointly arrange tho 
terms of the settlement of the publso debt, and of tbo 
claims of creditors; and that the diplomatic agents of 
Franoe shall represent Tnnisian subjeots abroad. It ia 
obvious that nnder this treaty a singularly wide in¬ 
terpretation is put upon the statements ptovtonsly 
maae as to the intentions of France. The exj^itioti 
WM said to be made with the object of punishing tbo 
Kroumirs, and obtaining from the Bet gnarantees for tbo 
equitable treatment of French interests. The punishment 
of tho Kroumirs suddenly becomes the occupation of any 
portions of Tunis which France may please to select. 
And this occupation ia to be as permanent as Franco 
pleases. It is to last until the authorities of the Bet have 
shown that they snffioe to protect the French frontier. 
They can never show this unless Franoe wishes it to bo 
shown, for they can do nothing except what they avo 
ordered to do, and Franoe will never be sure that they 
would do without orders what they do with orders. Tbo 
guarantees to be given by the Bbt have attained still 
more unexpected proportions. The Bet does not give 
guarantees, but effaces himself so that Franoe may 
stand in his stead. France is to carry out his existing 
troaties, and to make his future treaties for him. Franco 
is to arrange his finance, and to keep a Minister Resi¬ 
dent to watch over him; and, above all, France is 
to represent Tunisians abroad. For all external par- 
poses Tatiis is merged in Franco. There is no |ire- 
tenco of leaving the Bet as an independent sovereign. 
Outside Tunis ho has ceased to exist. Inside Tunis 
he is a dependent, with a permanent director, whose 
directions he is ozolaaivcly to obey. The step now takcfi 
by Franoe may or may not be justifiable on its own merits; 
but it cannot possibly be made to square with the deola* 
rations of the h>ench Government at the beginning of the 
expedition. 


This is tho treaty which the Bet has been made to 
sign. He had previously received positive orders from 
the Porto not to sign anything; but when a French 
General came, and gave him four hours in which to make 
up his mind, he signed tho document put before him 
without, os he Says, oven reading it. If he bad not 
signed, the French troops wonld have entered Tunis, 
and a collision between the invaders and the popu¬ 
lation was inevitable. It was entirely to avoid the 
calamities to his people which must have ensued 
that ho signed, and it was almost immaterial to him 
what ho signed, so long as his people were spared 
the misery of an unavailing confiict. He then telegraphed 
to the Porte that he had signed nnder duress, and he left 
it to the Porte to get the treaty rescinded if it oonld. As 
the Porte had no means of openly opposing Franoe, it 
conld only make a diplomatic appeal to the Powers, asking 
them to intervene between it ana France in defence of Iua 
just claims on Tunis. This appeal has met with xn 
, response. The Powers do not consider the relations of 
Tnnis and the Porte to concern them. Franoe has 


always denied the ri^ht of the Porte to treat Tunis s» a 
part of the Turkish Empire, and the other Powers 
have no reason to extend the rango of the diffioulthiM 
which Trurkey is perpetually creating. The Oironlar of 
tho Porte sots out only the facts that make fur 
Turkey, and omits all qotice of tho fiiote thfkn 
point the other way. It oan convince no one who ii not 
convinced already. And, if Franoe could honestly deny 
the claims of the Porte, she had very urgent motives fur 
terminating, once for all, the intrusion of the Porte inte 
the affairs of Tunis. The Yellow-Book published by thv 
French Government, althooffh it by no means substantiates 
all the assertions of M. St.-HiIiAibe, shows that the danget* 
to Algeria from the Tnnisian Arabs was not at all au 
imaginary one; that the connexion between the BET and 
the Porte increased this danger; and that the Bey grew 
leas complaisant to the French in proportion as,lio«tho|M|||^Ut 




Iw miglit dcu h» irMd be ]»rofeeotod faj ibt 
Bofte^fliad tbsil the Porte i«wd beptoteot^ bjSorope. It 
: ie jperbape too meob to •a/'tbat it was « politioal beoesaitjr 
Ihr Fimnee to terminate the oonnexion of Taaia with the 
' Porte, but there were very etrotig oonstderations of expe¬ 
diency to urge France to assert definitely her long-standing 
isoBtmtton that the Porte had no claim on Tanis. 

The annexation or protectorate or perpetual oeonpation 
of Tnnis^ whioherer it is to be called, oonoemii, however, 
other Powers besides the Porte, and. would ooncem them 
- eqnally if the Porte had no pretensions to consider the 
Bct as a yassal. It oonoems England slightly, and Italy 
very mneh. The English Government appears to have 
inquired whether it was the intention of Franco to turn 
Bisertainto a great naval arsenal, and the reply given 
was, not that France Was not going to occupy Biaorta 
permanently, or that she was under any obligation not 
^ to make any nse of Bisorta it might think proper, 
bat that the conversion of Biserta into a great naval 
arsenal would cost an enormons sum of money, which 
France was not at present prepared to lay oat. The 
result is that France will make Biserta a naval strong¬ 
hold if she pleases, but not until she pleases. Whether 
the possession of a naval stronghold at Biserta would 
be a source of strength or weakness to France in a 
war with England is extremely donbtfol. To have a 
naval stronghold from which its possessor would bo 
entirely ent off if the command of the open sea was 
lost seems a very uncertain gain. At any rate, the danger 
to England is so problematical that we could not possibly 
make it a ground of present quarrel. Lord Salisbuuy^ long 
intimated to the French Government that he saw no 
^glish interests in the way of a French protectorate of 
Tunis, if ever the time should come for one ,* and Lord 
G&akville merely said that Eogland could not protend to 
deal in any way with a country that did not belong to her. 
The bearing of the treaty on Italy is vciy diOerent; and 
both Lord Salisbukt and Lord Quanvillk plainly inti¬ 
mated to France that Italy must be taken into account, 
and that it did not in any way follow because England had 
no special interest in Tunis that Italy had none. The 
oeonpation of Biserta in force is a direct and perma¬ 
nent menace to Sicily, and the treaty baa avowedly 
been made almost ns much in opposition to Italy as in 
opposition to the Porte. When the French allege that 
their security in Algeria is menaced by the existence of a 
hostile Government at Tunis, they mean that the danger 
consists in this hostile Govornmeut acting partly under 
the directions of the Porto and partly under the directions 
of Italy. There is no attempt made in the French 
Yellow-Book to show that Italy has intrigued with the 
Arab population of Tunis; but there is a very elaborate 
attempt made to show that the Bey has resorted to sub¬ 
terfuges in order to favour Italians as against Frenchmen, 
and has broken promises made to the Fi'ench Consul when 
ho asked that justice should bo done to those whom ho 
represented. It is impossible to say whether the charges 
made are ill or well founded, as the French Consul natu* 
^ly tells the story entirely in his own way. But, whether 
the French have any solid justification or not, they have 
incontestably forced on the Bet a treaty which is specially 
directed against Italy, and they have done this in the face 
of assurances given through England to Italy that what 
they were going to do was something very different. The 
Italians see this, and resent it, but have to put up with 
it, and content themselves with the feeble solace of once 
more changing their Prime Minister. All Frenchmen of 
idl parties seem highly pleased with what has been done, 
unless the idle demonstration of the Eight in the Senate 
is to be taken as on indication of disapproval, and it might 
be supposed that Frenchmen knew their own business best. 
Bat even oatsiders, who are as willing to take as indulgent a 
view of the conduct of France as possible, cannot shake 
off a donbt whether France has been really wise in taking 
proceedinn of the most high-handed and arbitraiy cha¬ 
racter against a feeble sovereign like the Bet, under the 
bonuliaung cover of Prince Bismarck's sanction, and at 
the oost of alienating Italy. 


TURKEY AND GREECE. 

T he prospects of South-Eastern Europe are once more 
elonding^over. The Turkish Government, relying on 
the favonrabie impression whioh it has produced by diplo- 
idatio nddemtioD, has of late more than once roused 


•oiittoloii by its beaitalum hi ATseaating the territory 
whiob is nominally surrendered to Greece. From time 
to time fresh oonditions^some of them apparently xwon- 
able, are tendered foi^ the approval of the mediating 
Powers, and it is doubtful whsthw simultansoos and in^- 
missible stipulations are serionsly proposed* i It is just 
that the property of the Hanometan inbisbitants of 
Thessaly sbould be protected; bat the demand that ibey 
should be exempt from mUitary service as long as the 
Christian snbjeots of the Sultan are not enrolled in the 
Turkish army oan only have been preferred either for the 
purpose of being withdrawn or in the certainty that it 
would be rejeotM. It is in accordance with Turkish poliqy. 
and not for the benefit of the Christian population, thau 
the dominant race h^ hitherto been oxolosively subject to 
conscription. The inhabitants of Thessaly must lor all 
purposes become Greek subjects, and, on the other hand, 
the Greeks will not be deprived of the benefit of the capi- 
tulations. These conditions have been withdrawn ns sud¬ 
denly as they were proposed; and it may, therefore, 
be inferred that they were intended only to serve the 
purpose of delay. The Vakonf lands, or ecclesias¬ 
tical properties, are likely to furnish materials for end¬ 
less dispute, if there is no genuine intention of arriving 
at a peaceable settlement. The difficulties whioh have 
been raised as to the mode of accomplishing the 
transfer are still more urgent. It is said that tho 
Turkish Government contonds for a limitation of the- 
number of troops.,which are to occupy the ceded pro¬ 
vince. A body of ton thonsand men would, it is urged, 
be a sufficient garrison in the first instanoe, while the 
neighbourhood of an insignificant force would oahse- 
no anxiety for the security of Epirns. If it is true that 
the Turks are constructing earthworks and other defences^ 
on the line of the present frontier, tbo Greeks have abun¬ 
dant ground for suspicion and distrust. A small airmy of' 
occupation might perhaps find itself confronted with 
bands of local malcontents, for whoso repugnance to the 
cession the Turkish Government would disclaim respon¬ 
sibility. Protests against annexation on the part of the 
Wallaohian inhabitants of Thessaly are, with much 
plausibility, attributed to instigations proceeding from 
Gonstantinoplo. One probable explanation of the present 
uncertainty is that the Sultan and his advisers are waver¬ 
ing between two opposite systems of policy. They may 
wish to rciiiler the negotiations abortive, and at the same 
time they may desire to throw upon their adversaries the 
ros{K>nsibility of a rupture. 

It is not unlikely that similar calculations may prevail 
at Athens. The advocates of war have perhaps by this 
time satisfied themsolves that Mr. Coumodndodros judged 
wisely when ho declined to place himself in direcb'oppo- 
sition to the counsels of the European Powers. Hhving 
now established a claim to favourable consideration, thu 
Greek Government may hope for connienanco, if not 
for support, in meeting the unfriendly demonstrations of 
Turkey more than half way. It will certainly listen to no 
proposal for interference with its own discretion os to the 
strength of the army whioh will be sent to occupy 
Thessaly. Even if the Greeks were disposed to submit to 
the dictation of their adversaries, they would obviously 
commit a mistake in not employing a force large enongh 
to repress any attempt at resistance. It is at the same 
time pos.sible that the fears expressed by the Turks may 
not be unfounded, and that,‘after taking possession of 
Thessaly, the Greek Government will, on some pretence of' 
a quarrel, proceed to invade Epirns. The confidonco 
which was lately felt at Athens of the ability of the Greek 
army to drive the Turks ont of both provinces would be 
greatly strengthened by the unopposed accomplishment of 
half the task. It may have bron observed that Mr. 
Qoumoundouros has consistently abstained from under¬ 
taking, on the cession of Thes^y, to give the Porto a 
receipt in full. The claim to an interest in Epirus 
was intentionally kept open, by the assertion of a 
qnestionable right to protect Turkish subjecte of 
Greek language and religion even beyond the frontier. No 
such pretension can be founded on reasons derived from 
international law, which indeed has not yet embodied in 
its code the nowfanglod doctrine of ethnological sympathy. 
A protectorate over subjects of a neighbouring Power leads 
to incessant disputes, and it may have been for the express 
purpose of facilitating a rapture that the Greek demand 
was propounded. Nothing would bo easier (liaii te com¬ 
plain that injustice had been done to Greeks in Epirns, if 








^sa imf of 50,POO or 60,000 men wm etationod, in Tbee- 
■eSjivready to orou the frontier. On the wliole, either 
fHirty 16 probably jnetified in diatnuting the good fbith 
and the peacofal intentions of the other. It maj be in¬ 
ferred that there is a strong probability, either of a deli¬ 
berate declaration of war or of a oollision whioh wonld 
piodnoe the same result. 

Some extraneous oiroamstanoes may tend to reviro the 
warlike dispositioii of the Greeks, if it had subsided. The 
nnexpeeted denunciation of the Bnlgnrian Conatitution by 
the IraiNOB may perhaps be snfficiently explained by his 
experience of the impracticable nature of the domocratio 
organisation; bnt in Eastern States a simple explanation 
of political events is, perhaps with some reason, distrusted. 
As Prince Alexander has recently visited the capitals of 
the sovereigns on whose patronage he depends, it is 
natnrally assumed that his appeal to his Babiects has been 
snggssted at St. Petersburg or at Berlin. If his measures 
should tend to reopen the Eastern question, the Greeks 
will desire to be, as it were, on the spot, that they may 
take part in the next readjustment of territory. A BnU 
garlan revolution, even if it had no external canso or oon- 
•equence, could not fail to add to the embarrassments of 
the Porte. Tbo war party at Athens will derive farther 
«BOoaragomont from the triumph of the turbu¬ 
lent and reactionary party in the Ministerial in¬ 
trigues of St. Petersburg. General Ignatieff was 
ihe^ principal instrument in the lon^-auatained plot 
whiob ultimately produced the Russian invasion of 
Turkey. He may now probably have enough to do at 
home; bnt sanguino Greeks will roly on the hostility to 
Turkey whiobt may be reasonably attributed to tbo confi. 
dentiai advisor of the unfortunate Addul Aziz. A still 
.stronger impulse to warlike poboy will have been fur¬ 
nished by the French invasion and nnresisted conquest of 
Tunis. The sama.* Government whi6bii i^t stimulated 
Oroek aspirations, and then, in the alleged interests of 
peace, harshly repressed them, has now approached tbo 
verge of an unprovoked rupture with Turkey, and it has 
At the same time given warning to Europe that its eleven 
years* quarantine of peace has come to an end. The French | 
Ambassador at Constantinople is said to have given notice 
to the Porte that the despatch of a Turkish squadron to 
Tunis would be treated as an act of war. It is not ascur' 
tained that any sudden change has taken place in the 
language of the French Minister at Athens; but the hnemy 
of weir enemy will be regarded as the friend of the Greeks. 
The concert of the Powers, to whiob the Greek Govern¬ 
ment prudently yielded, will have been disturbed, if not 
Aestooyed, by the Tunis expedition. 

While foreign embarrassments were ^sufficiently urgent, 
ibe attention of the SDLTANand bis Court has suddenly been 
directed to a strange domestic episode. Information, sponta¬ 
neous or other, hod been given of the murder of the Saltan 
Abdul Aziz, who had been supposed to have committed 
suicide immediately after his compelled abdication. The 
whole melodraziiatio maohineiy of Oriental regicide seemed 
to have been employed in the comparatively easy enter- 
prise of assassinating a solitary and unarmed man. The 
Sultan himself presided at the inquixy, and it was reported 
that in hia just indignation he was with difficulty pre¬ 
vented from treating the perpetrators of the crime as 
Macbeth dealt with Duncan’s grooms. The highq|t per¬ 
sonages in the State were, if the evidence was true, impli¬ 
cated in the mnrder, one of the chief criminals being the 
notorious Mahmoud Damad, brother-in-law of the present 
Sultan. None of many dishonest courtiers did more through 
iucapaciiy or treacheiy to accelerate the ruin of his country 
•during the Xtussiau war; but his intrigues at Constan¬ 
tinople, and liis suspected complicity with the invader, 
never at that time alienated the good will of tbo 
Sultan, though he has since dismissed his former 
favourite. The conspirators had, according to the wit¬ 
nesses, suborned a confidential officer of Abdul Aziz’s 
household, who had iutrodnood these mnrderors into 
the room of the dethroned Sultan. One of them, a pro¬ 
fessional wrestler, pinioned the viotim,^ who struggled 
vicdwtly; and, after inflicting severe bruisos and woun^, 
ibqv Intimately finished their task by opening his vei^ 
with, .the scissors which he had been suppose to tse in 
himself. The ramifications of the plot were care- 
ww fnlW^raoed, with the result of implicating several oon- 


body, that there iFhi ub tMe 

except the epeniug of the veins, wed ^i1$Q obeepipd 
that the aoooaed persons were those. 
known to .jpegard with dislike or sntpioien. jti iA 
least a singnlar aooident that all bis eneznlea ^quU tnfo 
been engaged in a oonapiracy whioh wonld. biin to 
take fnU pevenge. The selection of snppoead acMgpidtQee 
may perhaps have been too indiscriminate; and tl^ Suto^ar 
I may have apprehended dangerons resalts tlea.Itoto w 
others who might expect to be oconsed. 

I One probable object of the inquiry has been atiaingd |y 
! the deposition of Midhat, who m taken reihge in. me 
French Consulate at Smyrna. A Constantinople writer 
oharacteristioally observes that the oondnot of MiDBAl? is 
a snffioiont proof of his guilt. His attempt to seonre his 
personal safety may be as plansibly explained bj a belief 
that his accusers are powerful enough to take hia life. The 
whole story may be true, as it is told of Turkish Ministers 
and courtiers; but the witnesses for the most part belong to 
the same olass, and it is not improbable that the proseou* 
tion is a deliberate plot. 


RAILWAY SERVANTS AND THEIR WORK. 

T he attitude of the reasonable public towards the nine- 
hours question is easily described. They let it alone. 
Like the wages question, it is a matter to be settled be¬ 
tween masters and men. In point of foot, it is really the 
wages question in another form. When men can make 
their own terms about the money they shall receive for a 
day’s work, they can, within similar limits, make their own 
terms about the length of the working day. No doubt it 
is to the interest of the master to make the working 
day as long as is consistent with getting work of a fair 
quality done. Many of the expenses he has to meet will 
bo equally large whether his mill or his workshop is 
open for a longer or shorter time. But the amount 
of goods ho will be able to sell, and consequently the 
profits he will be able to make on them, will vaiy with 
the time his machinery is running. The workman, on 
the other hand, has simply to consider whether he likes 
money or leisure best. In the long run he will not be 
paid os much for a nine-hours day as he wonld for one of 
ten hours, and supposing that he is able to decide the 
question for himself, and not leave it to be decided by the 
master, it must rest with him to say whether he likes 
short hours and less pay better than long hours and 
more pay. He is not bound to consider whioh his 
employer would wish him to choose any more than an cm- 
ployor, having the power to settle the question, is bound to 
consider whioh his workmen would wish him to choose. 
Whether the workman who chooses nine hours instead of 
ten is wise or foolish depends upon the use to whioh he 
puts the hour gained. If he spends it in anv way which 
gives him harmless pleasnre, he is wise. If he spends it 
in getting drank a little earlier in the evening than he 
would have done if he had been working ten hours, he is 
foolish. So long, however, as he does not inflict positive 
annoyance upon others bv reason of his additional leisure, 
no one has any more right to inquire how ho spends his 
time than how he spends his money. He is his own 
master, with full right to work just so many hours as he 
thinks fit and no more. In a country where speech is 
free, the pubUo will critioize his decision npon this point'just 
as they oritioize everything else. But he is no way bound 
to attend to what the public say; nor does it come within 
the province of the public to control in any way the aetiou 
either of masters or of men. 

Does the case of the railwaj servanta who are now 
agitating for a nine-hours day present soy diflerence to 
that of any other body of worknmnP Tlmt' there is a 
generfd disposition to draw a distinction between the 
two oases is evident firom the proceedings at Exeter 
Hall on Wednesday evening. Members of Parliament 
do not ordinarily attend xneotipgs called together to fur¬ 
ther a trade movement. The law cannot useflilly inter¬ 
fere between master and xnai^ and those who help to 
make the law ato well advised in giving ho enoouragement 
to deo^tive hopes of aid to be given hy the Legislature. 
The dilFereabe MtWeen this and other seemingly siiuilar 
cases whidi ^hunly eixisted in tiie minds dt'utose jare- 
sent at the meridng has. however, Its cousitiii^ ik wt. 
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ni^|qilBBfcM »<%httoiiiJjM^HC'iatIii« pirtioidaip eon* 
IMMMqr bwraw it* «wa ■n^f ii dit«otl 7 oonowmed iai 
titofNUt. inu) railway wTrimta do not only plead tbatt 
Qttte tIii*.6Ktetiiiig oonfitiona of their serrioe, they work 
nhm^ kowe thm they find.pleaeaot or wholesome. If this 
WM aHp iliiy would be preoisely in the position of any 
other w^MVknien. What they plead is that th^ now work 
more horn than is oompatible with the safety of the pablic, 
aad tiM thiSi as a matter direotly tonohing itself, the 
piddiolias a right to speak. If the Bailway Gompanies 
were in the habit of employing defeotive materials in the 
ooBStAotion of their lines, or if they went on nsing their 
r^ng>otook after it had ceased to ^ fitted for the safe 
ooarej^am of passengers, Parliament would be qnite jus¬ 
tified In interfering, provided that it were satisfied that it 
ecraldinterfere to good purpose. If, instead of employing 
defeotive materials or wom-ont rolling-stock, the Bailway 
GommnieB choose to employ defective hnman material, in 
rile shape of men who have already bedn working so long 
that tbi^ cannot do what they are set to do efficiently, the 
same reasoning applies. The pnblio dislikes having the 
lives of tiavellers endangered by those who onjoy a 
yirtnal monopoly of passenger carriage, and it is justified 
in showing that dislike by any efiectnal means that present 
themselveB. 

The meeting at Exeter Hall on Wednesday does not 
seem to have had the case properly presented to it. 
The keynote of the speeches was an inaccurate parallel 
between railways and mines and factories. Tho Legis- 
btnre has interfered for the proteotion of the workman 
in these latter cases; why shonld it not equally inter¬ 
fere for the protection of the workman in tho former ? 
The answer is that neither in mines nor factories is there 
any interference of tho kind now asked for. There as 
elsewhere, if a man can find a master willing to employ 
him, he piay work tho whole twenty-four hours. Tho 
Le^slature has forbidden the employment of women and 
ohiidren for more than a certain number of hours in a day, 
bnt it bas considered that men can only get adequate pro¬ 
tection by learning to protect themselves, and oonsequontly 
that any attempt at giving them statutory protection will 
do them more harm than good. The ditfereuoe between 
thifl case and that of tho railway servants lies iu the fact that 
the safety of the public largely depends on the quality of tho 
work done by railway servants, and that this quality is 
directly and dangerously afibeted by the number of hours 
they work. The pointsman, the signalman, the guard, 
the engine-driver, need to havo all their wits about them. 
At any moment while they are at work tho safety of a 
train and the lives and limbs of the passengers may depend 
upon their knowing exactly what to do and when to do it. 
Tho least mistake or delay in the interprotaliou of a signal 
or in the application of a complex system of machinery 
may bo fruitful in disaster. A man who is tired out with 
the w'ork be has already done cannot be expected to be 
proof against the liability to make sneh mistii^es. Eatiguo 
and wan^ of sleep havo made him stupid and irreso¬ 
lute. He docs not road as by instinct the meaning 
of the fkets he has to interpret, and when he has 
read it there is an interval—not a long interval, perhaps, 
bnt still an interval—between reading it and acting upon 
it. In each of these shortcomings there is the material 
for a railway accident. A man’s brain and will are only 
able to answer to a certain amount of demand on them. 
After that they mast have rest, in order to fit them to 
answer more demands. If the complaints of the railway 
servants are true, their employers do not take this cirenm- 
stanoe into account. So long as a man is at his post, they 
mnme that it is all right, and that he will do tho work of 
it equally well whether be be fresh or exhausted. If rail- : 
way servants are not strong enough of themselves to put 
an end to this system, the public must look after its own 
interests, and take measures to prevent the Railway Com¬ 
panies ftom exacting more work from their men than can 
be riven oonaistexitJy with the work being as good as it 
ought to be. 

There is, however, one precaution whiob it will be very 
neoessBiy to take if ever anything is done to check rail¬ 
way overwork by atatnte. When an ordinary workman 
determines to aritate for a working day of nine hoars, he 
may have one of two objects in view, w may wish either 
to work that number of hours and no more, or he may 
wish to work more than that number of hours, bnt to 
paid at a higher rate for the additional time given. As to 
which of these objects he most desires, he must himself be 


riie jndM. If he puts an eztnumdinaxy strain u|>on bis 
s^^gth and endurance^ be has a right to adc his own 
pnoeforso doing. But where the pnblio are eonoemed 
the oase is different. What it desires it to oedore its^ own 
safety, and this will be equally imperilled whether railway 
servants work for too long a time, at a stretoh for extra 
pay or fbr their ordinary pay. If a man is half aslecm, he 
will not be made wakeful by the oirenmstanoe that he is 
bein^paid sixpence an hour instead of fonrpenoe. It 
may oe a consolation to him at the end of the week to 
think that he has something to show for the discomfort 
he has endured, but it will bo no consolation to 
the sufferers by the accident which his sleepiness has 
caused. If Parliament attempts to proscribe the length 
of a railway working-day, its interference must take the 
form of absolute prohibition. Tho working day must con¬ 
sist of so many hours, and no more; and the Gompantss 
must bo forbidden to employ men for more than that 
number of hours, no matter how^ willing a Gompany may 
be to give extra pay or how anxious*the men may bo to 
earn it. 


CO-OPERATIVE FARMING. 

A lthough no practical proposal has as yet been 
snbmitted on tho subject to tho public, yet some 
attempts have recently been made to show that the co¬ 
operative or joiut-stook principle of carrying on basiness 
might bo advantageously applied to farming. It may 
be conooded that, if the application is possible, and 
that if farming is a bnsiness which can be profitably 
carried on by a Cumpauy, the present is a iavourable- 
time for trying tho experiment. If it is supposed 
that tho Company is to own the land it cultivates, 
the market price of laud is now lower than it has been for 
many years. If tho Company is to rout its land, it- 
would now be in an excellent position to make terms 
with landlords, who are looking in vain for solvent 
tenants. It might get farms at rents much below 
tho old rents, not only because there is no com¬ 
petition for farms, but also because landlords would 
make an extra sacrifice in order to have the cer¬ 
tainty of punctual payment which a Company pos¬ 
sessed of largo resources and with an uncalled capital to- 
be paid up, if rents bad to be met in a bad season, could 
unquestionably give. Then the things a Company could 
oiler are precisely the things that English land wants at 
the present moment. Those things are capital, skill, and 
the readiness to moke experiments. Tho farmers of 
England hover had enough capital to do justice to the 
laud, and they have lately lost a large portion d* the 
capital they possessed. Landlords, many of whom arc en¬ 
cumbered, and many of whom are without a largo portion 
of their rents, are equally unabJo and unwilling to sink 
capital in tho soil; and the coutodt with American impor¬ 
tations can only be carried on sncecsslully by the expendi¬ 
ture of very much capital. Skill, too, is greatly ueedeA 
It is needed to prevent tho waste of manure, to drain 
judiciously, and still more to keep drainage when done in 
good order, to feed cattle so that the land may carry iU 
tull complement of stock, to make docent butter and 
marketable cheese. Lastly, it is not as yet known what 
are tho crops which England can most advantageously 
grow. Tboro are persons, for example, who think that 
beetroot and chicory might bo grown to a profit ori a 
large scale. They may be right or wrong, but ex¬ 
perience is tho only test of snob suggestions, and a rich 
Company could ulTord to make many experiments, and 
to set success in one against failure in others. There 
is also just now a plethora of money seeking invest¬ 
ment, and a very large number of investors prefer 
home investments to any other. If the promoters 
of an Agrionlbural Company could show a reasonable 
prospect of a steady return on the capital asked for, they 
would get their capital, and would get it from persons wdio 
would neither expect nor wish for a very high interest on 
their outlay. There must be good years and bad years in 
forming, however conducted. But, if the surplus of good 
years was put by to supply the deficiency of bad years, 
and if investors could be sure of an equalized dividend of 
5 per cent., they would subscribe. The real question, 
therefore, to decide is whether there would be a rcusouable 
prospect of a solid, well-managed Company ooruing an 
eqofl^zed dividend of 5 per cent. 

Sir Edward Sdllivan has rushed into print with an 





•othniuMtio anawer to this qnestioB. He epeako of ^int- 
etook fiMrixiing as Jounsom spoke of the vate and tabs ^ 
Thsalk. He sees before bis joint-atook CSompany possi* 
bilitiee bevond the dreams of avarice. Bat when we look 
into bis figures we are all at sea. There is nothing on 
wbiob we can rest our feet. He baa collected many vala- 
able facts as to the present state and the present needs of 
agrionltnre; bat he seems to have no power of approach¬ 
ing bis snbject from the other side, and cousideriug how 
the prospect would show itself, not to a lover of agrioal- 
tore, kmt to an investor. He takes an imaginary case, 
and worka ont very strange results. That ho shonld take 
an imaginary case ia no reproach to him. Some case, 
necessarily imaginary, must be taken, in order that discus¬ 
sion may be possible, it is by the mode in which the imagin- 

S y case is handled when it is taken that the reader judges 
e writer. In Sir Eowabd Sullivan’s imaginary ease 
there ia supposed to be a landlord with twenty thousand 
acres of each a quality that each acre gives il. rent 
and i2. gro^a profit to the farmer. The landlord soils 
his land to a Company at twenty years' pnrohase, at 
400,000!., and takes the whole purchase-money in shares. 
Tho -Oompany has a working capital of loZ. per acre, or 
soo,ooo!«, and a reserve of uncalled capital to the amount 
of a furiber xoo,oooZ. The Company has 600,000!. of snb- 
aoribsd oapitai and an income of 2I. per acre, or 40,000!. a 
^ear. This, says Sir Edwabo Sullivan, with triumphant 
innocence, is 6 f per cent., and the landlord and the other 
ahareholders would be the happiest of men. Ko doubt 
they would, and the extraordinary conduct of a landlord 
who accepted twenty years' purchase and took his 
purohase-money in shares would have been justified by 
thb result. But the oalonlation leaves entirely out 
' of sight that the supposed profit of the farmer is only 
gross profit^ and leaves superintendence to be paid for. A 
farmer paying a fair rent, with skill and luck, ‘and with 
Sol. an acre to start with, may perhaps, oven in these 
times, get xo per cent, on his capital. Bat he gives np his 
life to getting it. A Company would have to pay for 
superintendence, and would have to pay enormously 
high. There would be the head office, with its directors, 
secretary, and clerks; and the directors, to attract con¬ 
fidence and to fulfil their duties properly, must be men of 
high standing, great experience, and willing to devote a 
large portion of their time to the business of the Com¬ 
pany. It is not a small thing to know how twenty 
thousand acres of land ought to be managed, and to be 
responsible for their being managed in the best possible 
-manner. We may put down 3,000!. a year as a moderate 
estimate for head-omoe expenses; and that this is a mode¬ 
rate estimate will be apparent to any one who reflects on 
•the very elaborate system of acconnt-keepiog which the 
maiuigement of twenty thousand acres would involve. 
Then there must be a local manager, a man of a very high 
class, learned, skilfnl, indefatigable, and so well paid as to 
be a^ve temptation. Under him most be two or three 
assistants constantly visiting every part of the property, 
and seeing that his directions and those of the Board were 
•carried ont. The salaries of the manager and his assistants 
would perhaps oome to 2,000!. a year. Lastly, there mast 
be men to do the daily and hourly work the farmers do 
now—to see that the labourers work with zeal and effi- 
•ciency, to look after the animals, to show how implements 
are to be used, to inspect every operation of the dairy. 
Snob men opnld scarcely look after more than two hnndr^ 
acres, and would scarcely take less than xoo!. a year. That 
is, there would be a hnndrod men getting looZ. a year—or, 
in all, 10,000!. The total expenses of superintendence 
would thus reach 15,000!. a year; and the nett income of 
the Company would dwindle down from 40,000!. to 
25,000!. a year; and it would pay, not 6^, bub 4 per cent, 
on its capital. 

To this an entixnsiast like Sir Edwabd Sullivan might 
possibly reply that when he speaks of i!. per acre being 
the gross profit, be means that this has been the profit 
under the present unsoientifio system. It may be doubted 
whether this does not give much too favourable a picture 
of the farmer's recent history. If be has really, on an 
aveni^ .of the last ten years, been getting xZ. an acre 
with h ospital of xo!. per acre, be lias been getting xo!. 
perbis money; and, if he has had less capital 
and ftiU gfot hia x!. per acre, he has been still more 
fortunate^,. Wit &nners would have a very different tale 
to tell, and would say that, if they now started with 
xoZ. per acre of ea|>ital, thqy must show quite a new kind 
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10 per asst, in the fitini«.^But It 
that, if it gross profit has beob ibe iMd bittkibrto, 
more might be earned with mote 
oapitai. But then bow tnnob moin i^tal wonld be 
wanted F Sir Eowabp Sullivam leaves this a jpiS^ 
feotly unknown quantity. He desoribes, indeed, Vrbat 
would take plaoe on his ideal farm under bis ideal JtyStem; 
Fences wonJd be levelled, and fields exilarged; eveiy pSrt 
of the estate would properly drained, and the dvaixts 
kept in order. Farmyards would be covered; ibt young 
stock would be double; none but the best breeds would 
be admitted; the best and newest machines would be oon- 
stantly introduced, and factories for making cheese, and 
even sogar, would be established. This is a charming 
pictuTo of agrioultaral opulence, bat no one can seriously 
think that it could be reahzed with a oapitai of xo!. per 
acre. Double the apioant wonld scarcely snffioe. That there 
wonld be an extra yield with the application of double oapitai 
may be admitted, but the investor wonld want to know 
what the extra yield wonld bo likely to be. It wonld need 
very confident statements on the part of v^ experienced 
and competent judges to make him believe that, with 
double the capital, t&re would be double the gross profit 
per acre. Let us, however, assume that this oonld be 
shown, and revert to the imaginary case of Sir Edwabd 
Sullivan. The shareholders would now have a oapitai 
of floo,ooo!. and a revenue of 6o,oooZ. After the wagea 
of snperintondenoe had been deducted, they would have 
45,oooZ. to divide, or about 5^ per cent. This might 
suffice to tempt them ; and, although they wonld 
never find the landlord who was willing to take 
twenty years' purchase all in shares, they would be 
able to put themselves in an equally good position 
by baying the land and raising two-wirds of the 
purchase-money on mortgage, at a low rate of inte¬ 
rest. The notion of joint-stock farming is not, therefore, 
to be rejected at the outset, as something altogether im¬ 
practicable. But when we have got thus far, we are still 
very far from seeing how a joint-stock Company that is not 
a raero sham is to be started. What evidence is there that 
doable capital wonld eai'n donble returns F And even if 
the difficulty of showing this oonld bo overcome, there 
remains a still greater dimonlty. Where are the men to 
be found who would be willing and competent to direct 
sneb a basineBS ? Their duties wonld be labori ons, anxions, 
and continuous. They wonld be blamed for every mistake, 
and very littlb thanked for any success; and yet they 
must be men of very exceptional ability and knowledge. 
Possibly Buoh men are to be found. It is never safe to 
give too positive a denial to anything. But it may safelj 
be said that any one who wished to find them might turn 
over very many pages of the Directory of Direotors with¬ 
out coming on anything that oonld satisfy him. 


THE SCXUTiy DE LISTE. * 

T he report of the preliminary Committee upon M. 

Babdoux's Bill was extremely unfavourable to the 
abolition of the Scrutin d*arrondi$$ement. It was not a 
very convincing document; bat of this the subject rather 
than the author must bear the blame. The truth is that 
the arguments on each side are pretty fairly btlanoed. 
Large constituencies have their advantages equally with 
small ones, and the consideration which would naturally 
have most weight with the deputies points to different 
conolasions in Afferent parts of France. If the majority 
were everywhere Bepnblican, and the minority every¬ 
where reactionary, both psirties wonld know how to vote. 
The Bepablioans wonld aU be in fkvonr of the Seruim 
de lute; the Conservatives wonld all he in fiivour of 
the Scruttii d^arrondiaaemmt. But, unless the warnings 
addressed to the B^nblioan Bnpportere of the Bill are 
wholly withont foundation, there are several departments 
—M. Botbsst, the author of the Berort, says horn fifteen to 
twenty—which will he lost to the Eepabhoaki party if the 
Scrutin dc lute ia adopted. M. Gahbbtta may be snppoeed to 
have satisfied himself that, on the balance, the gam will be 
greater than the Idee; but this is bnt poor comfort to tho 
l^pnblioan dmtSes who look to see their own districts 
lost to the StepuhliiL If the minorily oonld em^pcaie 
some mom Imiixed departom and there enjoy m the. 
infloenoe and^ ectnriienation tcswhirib it hae^ ^fisem aoene- 
tomed, they might not mind the obange. For them, how« 
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too mnob ofttflEiORm to oik it to oeoopt 
sftolli o Mp.kk Qvdvr that thAwfy majority in the Chamber 
auiy M awelted hj a fmi additional Yotei. K. Botsbkt is 
aUogether inmedalons ai to the improvement in the oha- 
racterof tiie Chamber which the defendem of the BiH maintain 
mnit fdlow flrom the enlargement of the oonstituenoioB. He 
m^taim that all the best jkisemblies that Francie has seen 
have been eleoted by eonitituenoiei returning one membor 
each, and that the only reasonable guarantee of excellence 
in the depntiea cboaan is the intimate association of 
el^eotors and candidates. Under the ScruUn de Iwic this 
nsaoolation will be impossible, and the choico of the 
candidates will necessarily be made over to committees. 
The first of these argnments is not very couclnHivo, for 
opinions will differ as to which have been the best 
AMomblieB; and npou almost any theory of Parliamentary 
merit the present Chamber most be excluded from the 
list. The intimate association of electors and candidates 
has certainly given exag^rated importance to agreement 
npon local questions. Toe elootions themselves may not 
torn npon the opinion of the candidates as to a rood 
or a bridge, becanso to electors of all views these 
matters are for the present of less interest than the political 
issnes involved. Bat when the question is not whether 
the constituency is to be represented by a Republican or 
by a Monarchist, but who the Repoblican or Monarchist 
candidate shall be, agreement npon roads and bridges 
becomes very essential. As regards purity of election, 
Bnglish experience np to this time bears out M. Boyssbt’s 
opinion that a change in the grouping of the constitu¬ 
encies will have but little effect. Aliko under the Scrutin 
de lUte and under the Scrutin d'arrondinBement^ the voters 
will be the same, and their weaknesses will bo the same. 
Pablto morality is not created by statute. Perhaps the 
most tolling argument against the Scrutin de liete is the 
objection that it really introduces indirect election ; sinoo 
the elector, not having the knowledge necessary for tho 
selection of a candidate, really does no more than help to 
ohodse a committee, which in its turn chooses a candidate. 
But this, again, has its answer in tho plea that when the 
electors are not able to choose good candidates, tho sooner 
they make over the function to bettor qualified persons, 
the more likely they are to bo properly represented. 

The strong array either of argnments or of interests 
on each side of the controversy was shown by tho oxtremo 
narrowness of the division. In a country in which the 
existing Constitution was carried by a single vote, this cir¬ 
cumstance may be of less importance than in countries 
where public opinion is given to declare itself more deci¬ 
sively. Still, eight votes is but a sinall majority for a 
measure which excites so much feeling and affects so 
many interests. It is a victory, of course, for M. 
Gaubstta, but it may be doubted whether it is such a 
victory as will materially increase his strengtli in the 
country. It must bo homo in mind that M. Qamdktta 
has made unusual efforts to get the Scrutin de lute 
adopted. The journal which usually sympathizes with 
his views, if it no longer avow'cdly represents them, 
has taken the leading part in the disenssion for months 
past. M. Gambetta himself has given an interminable 
aeries of missionary breakfasts, to which every Ropnblicao 
deputy has in turn been invited and made to listen, or 
appear to listen, to all the reasons which the bost^s inge- 
nuUy could devise to prove that the salvation of the 
Republio, and consequently tho success in life of every 
Republican, depended upon the acceptance of M. Bardoux's 
B ill. At one time it seemed as though the decision, 
whichever way it went, must involve the overthrow cither 
of the President of the Chamber or of the President of 
the Bkpbbito. This suspicion was, it is true, npset by M. 
Gambbtta*8 ostentations attendance at M. Gravy’s ball, 
and since that time these august names have not been 
dragged before the public with quite so much persistonoy. 
Still, the &ot that M. Gambbtta bos himself nndertakon 
the defenoe of the measnaa, and for the second time during 
his tenure of his present office ozohanged the chair for the 
tribune, Is in itself oaloulated to strike the imaginations of 
bis supporters, and to asssoeiate him in the most 
marked manner possible with the fortunes of the Bill. 
Nowit will appear that all these powerful forces have be^ 
called into play with no more oonclosive result ^an to 
give M* Gambitta 943 votes as against 235. The majority 
u auffioient to oarry the Bill—it would have been that xf 
ueven rotea bed been subtrooted A^ni iWkot is it suffi- 
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dent to anstain M. Gambbtta*b raputetion P Until now 
Ids power has gained in publie estimation by the mystery 
in whiqh it hM been enveloped. It hu always been 
aasumad that he had only to make. hia wxahea known to 
engage the great mass of the Republican party in the 
pleasing task of giving offeot to them. Now xt tarns out 
that in a Chamber in which tho Republican party 00m- 
mands a very large majority M. Gambbtta can only seonre 
eight votes in favour of a Bill which he proclaims himself 
to have greatly at heart. How will this cironinstance 
affect his position out of doors? Will the division of 
Thursday be hereafter bold to mark tho beginning of his 
formal rule or tlie close of his informal ascendency ? 

Those are not questions to which it is possible to give 
a perfectly confident answer. On tho whole, however, it 
seems probable that before many days are over, the cir¬ 
cumstances of M. Gaxibetta’s victory will be forgotten 
the fact that a victory has been won. The figures of the 
division may from time to timo be brought up against him 
by his opponents, but they will be of little importance by 
tho side of tho fact that the Scrutin de lisle has taken the 
place of the Scrutin d^arnmdissement. From this point of 
view the secrecy with which tho division was invested 
may prove of considerable importance. The ballot was 
demanded, no doubt, in the hope that some Republican 
deputies would thereby be encouraged to vote agaiust M. 
Gamdetta. But men who could only retain the courage of 
their convictions by keeping it dark what those convic¬ 
tions were will not be likely to make a boast of having 
voted ill tho minority. Tho number of Republican 
deputies who will continue to preach against the Scruim 
de Ustef when once it has become the legal method 
of voting, will bo small. The candidates in Eogland 
who, if they iiro to bo rcfcnrncd at all, must owe their 
return to housohold^ suffrage, do not now abuse house¬ 
hold snffr.'igo. A man who now declares his preference 
for tho ScruUn d\irrofidusemc)it will naturally be set 
down as a man who knows that the substitution of 
the Scrutin de listc has made an end of his chances of 
re-election. Consequently, to continue the warfare now 
that the chnngo has boon voted will be to identify himself 
with a lost cause, and to forego any lingering possibility 
thcro may bo of his retaining in the department the 
position he has held in tho arrimdissemcnt. This disposi¬ 
tion to retreat wliile retreat is still practicable was plainly 
shown in the treatment given to tho Dill on Thursday. 
80 close a division might very well have been tho prelude 
to an obstinate figbt in Committee. When what answers 
to onr second reading had been carried by only 
eight votes, it might have been thought that tho further 
progress of Die Bill would have been resisted at every 
stage, in the ho[)e, before all was over, of converting the 
majority into a minority. Instead of this, tho several 
clauses of the Bill wore at once put to tho vote, and upon 
only one of them was any division taken. Tho figures of 
that division show that a reaction had already begun. 
The votes in favour of tho clause were 299; tho votes 
against it were 222. That is u very oonsiderablo change 
from tho previous division; and it proves how much more 
importance tho Chamber attached to M. G.vMnEm’s vic¬ 
tory, narrow ns it was, than to M. G.miisktta’s arguments. 
It will not bo surprising if, by tho timo that tho General 
Flection is held, it has bocumo impossible to identify auy 
of those who voted in tho raiuority of Thursday. They 
can only be identified on their own confession ; and they 
will take very good oaro not to confess anything that may 
criminate themselves. 


FREE SCH 00 r.S. 

D r. CAMERON has had a Wednesday all to himself, 
and has enjoyed tho advantage, so valnablo to a legis¬ 
lator, of ascertaining the amonnt of opposition he will have 
to overcome before ho can hope to see free education esta¬ 
blished in Scotland. It is not often that a Bill is so gene¬ 
rally abused as Dr. Cameron’s, and indeed it is not oftou that 
a Bill so well deserves it. Free education stands now in a 
very different po.«iition from that in which it stood when the 
Education Act of 1870 was under consideration, and many 
who were not then prepared to reject the idea entirely 
must now have seen reason to change their minds. In 1870 
a great experiment was going to be tried, and it was 
impossible to foresee with any certainty what the results 
of the ohaitges about to be introduced would be. Attend- 
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aii 09 at sohool was to be made ooiii|mi««»:;|r in many parts 
ci the ocmntiy, and there were some who firedioted thatf eo 
long as sohocui fees oontinned to bp etaoted* the r s si s t s n fle 
offered to the new law woold be msnrmontitable. It wasqnite 
vnoertaiii, again, whether the competition of Board schools 
would not in the end drire Tolnnti^ schools out of the field, 
and in that case one of the great oostacles to the abolition 
of soho^ fees would be removed. The intention of those 
who framed the Act of 1870 was to give volnutaiy schools 
the ohfinoe of holding their own against Board schools, 
pfovided that thegr could do so in a fair field and with no 
nvour shown them. The establishment of frw schools 
would have been plainly inconsistent with this intention; 
but it was conceivable that, if voluntary schools ceased to 
eidst and Board schools became nniversnl, the oompa- 
tive merits of payment by rates alone and payment 
•tly by rates and partly by fees might deserve to be 
bher invesligated. Wo aro now in the eleventh y^r 
the new ednoational system, and both these theories 
have been proved false. Compalsory attendance has 
been extended to the whole country; and, except in a 
case here and there, where the law has been applied with 
injadioions rigonr, it cannot be said to be unpopular. 
There are parents who do not liko being forced to send 
their children to school, jnst as there are parents who 
do not like being {brood to take their children to be vacci- 
imted, but they form only a small minority of the 
population; and, as a rule, the law making attendance 
^ school oompnlaoiy has met with as little rosistanco 
as any other law that can bo named. The necessity 
for making edneation gratuitous, which was expected to 
spring from making it compulsory, has conseqnoatly not 
arisen. The great majority of parents pay the sohool fees 
without murmuring, and for those who are genuinely un¬ 
able to pay them, it has not been found difficult to make 
another provision. As to voluntary schools, instead of 
becoming less numerous and loss prosperous, they have 
jiOBitively grown in both ways. There are more of them 
than there were ten years ago, and the education given in 
them is of a bettor quality. 

Bow, to set up tree schools by the side of voluntary 
schools would be to risk their complete extinction. Under 
very favourable conditions they might stand even this 
rivalry, and it is also possible that tbo liberality of those 
who maintain voluntary schools might rise with the 
demand, and that they might be enabled by additional 
subscriptionB to remit tho fees now charged os completely 
as tho Sohool Boards thomselves. We have no right, how¬ 
ever, to assume that those oonseqnencos would follow. The 
more natural supposition points to the direct contrary as the 
thing that would probably happen. If so, the introduotion 
of free schools would be the introduotion of religions dis¬ 
sension in its most acute form. Let ns suppose, for 
instanoe, that in a certain town there are enough Roman 
Catholics to support a school of their own. ^ long as 
the children must pay so much a week to whatever school 
they go, there is no inducement even to the most thrifty 
parent to send his child to the Board school rather than 
to the Roman Catholic school. He has to pay his two¬ 
pence or threepence a week in either case, and there is 
noUiini^ therefore to prevent him from giving full fAay to 
his religions convictions. If education at the Board 
schools were given ppraktuitouBly, the parent would be under 
a very direot, and u he were a poor man a very strong, 
inducement to take his children away from the Roman 
Oatholio school, to which, other things being equal, he 
would rather send them, and to place them at the Board 
sohool. If he had three children of school age, the change 
would involve a saving of sixpence or ninepeuoe a week, 
and that is something to a man whose weekly income 
is reckoned in shillings. The effect of this wonld be 
to withdraw the children from Roman Catholic influ¬ 
ence daring the week, and to leave the priest ovJij the 
Sunday in which to g^ at them. Bo doubt this is in 
itself a result whioh, especially in Scotland, wonld sand a 
AriU of satisfaction through many Protestant minds. Indeed, 
it may even seem that the prospect of bringing about such 
.hrblessed state of things is in itself the strongest possible 
vsoommendation of Dr. Gaueron's Bill. Bat those who re- 
mmber lyhat a fertile source of national disdord religious 
diffininoes can become, and what additionid intmisity is 
impiBUted to religious differences when they find expreesion 
ill aaatlniig oemneoted with the bringingnp of ohildren, 
wonld be wow, oven it they wished for free ednoation on 
other grounds, to adviso its adoption. 

Bat for the “ ignorant patienoe of ratepi^n the finan¬ 
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cial'aMhiittt w«M|ld btij 
aOdaliniaaihnf jpropoBaB 
wonld diy tap the great i 
which ifiaw tends to grow 
As it ii, a veiy large snm of mon^ is eyeiy year 
seated to the community by benevc^t person^ who 4 fi 
retnm only aik that they shall be allowed to open eoheols, 
to whioh snoh parents as like may send thmr cljiUdm* 
With free ednoation this sum of money must eiUiet m 
enormously incressed or the permission to open schools 
must become a dead letter. It is not to be expeete4 
that parents will go on paying in a voluntaiy sohool for 
the same ednoation which a Board sohool offiiM them for 
nothing. Consequently, unless the sabsoribers to volnn- 
taiy schools are prepared to increase their contributions 
to an amount whioh will enable the managers to ohar^, 
no fees, and thus to place their schools once more on the 
same level as that occupied by the Board sohoots, volnu'* 
tary sobools must be closed. In other words, jdl tho 
money whioh is now presented to the ratepayers will then 
have to be lonnd by the ratepayers. In the next plaoUf 
the incidence of the edneationsd outlay will be mtirely 
changed. Already a voiy large proportion of it is lifted 
off the parent's shoulders, but under a system of free ednea- 
tion the whole would be lifted off*. The parent wonld pay 
nothing, the community would pay everything. The notion 
of its being a parent's dutjr to give his child the in<* 
struction proper to bis place in the world wodd disappear. 
The only persons who wonld have any duty in tho matter 
wonld bo the ratopayors. It would be essential to re¬ 
pudiate the theory that a parent is under any Obliga¬ 
tion to supply his children with intelleotual food, as 
otherwise the natural inference would be that, if the oom- 
muuity bears the cost of a father's performance of bis 
duty as regards the mind, it is equally bound to boar the 
cost of bis performance of his duty as regards the 
body. If a father is as much bound to g^ve his chil¬ 
dren mdimentary instrnction os he is to give them 
bread, why should the community, which relieves him 
of one duty, hesitate to relievo him of the other? 
There is no argument that can bo alleged in this 
country at the present time for tho gratnitous edu¬ 
cation of children which would not equally make 
for their gratnitons feeding. Mr. Munoella entirely dis¬ 
posed of the argument which is sometimes drawn from tho 
example of the United States. Free ednoation in America 
is a totally different thing from free edneation in England 
or SooUand. In the United States the elementary smiools 
are really common to the whole community. People of all 
classes send their children to them. It follows from this 
that the question how the cost shall be borne becomes simply 
one of convenienoe. Everybody has his share of the beuofit— 
bachelors, spinsters, and chilmess parents being too few to 
affect the general oonolusion—and it is a matter ol no 
moment whether everybody pays his quota in the shape of 
school fees or of a school rate. In iDngland the case is 
different. Elementary schools are, in truth, schools in¬ 
tended for a particular class in the community, and if tho 
entire cost of educating ohildren at them is traqsforjced 
from the parents to the ratepayers, the community will 
pay for the education of a single section of iJts members. 
Fxee education has far more in common with Socialism 
than a Poor-law, because it is a distinct recognition of, an 
obligation on the part of the rich to pay for giving the 
poor what is good for them. We may be sure that if 
once tho principle is admitted to this extenti it will nqt be 
long before it is poshed very much farther. 


THE NEAT NEW TEfiTAMBNT. 


rpnE ^hth rule uUder #liieb^ eleven 'years age, the fevitOmbf 
X the New Versidn were appointed, iuggesto a tfi|I« court of 
rsfercei^ oompoeed of divines, sdhblan^ and lltenty men. The 
sdipiaBion Of the last seedon aoknowledgei the natobted fool 
that the putting forth of a new Bible coneems eritloism in oClier 
aspects than those ef mere theolcgy or mere sshhlawhin. Ihe 
case is, indeed, a somewhat peei^ooe; and a OfrisinSoetUfe, 
both of theol^oalr and pbiTologicAl aolture, must be dsmaoded 
even from a literoiy eritio who puses his opinion on sueha work. 
The rather quaint oehortation of the Bishop of London to "ypuiur 
clergymen who osanot eonstrue the Oiigiissl ” nswl not'have wen 
confined td the delgy. Indeed, we should have thoilil^t it pUrt 
of the office of a Bishop to take osre that, W any i 

dioosae. them wsie no yooug elergyitten who> mmeet wmaMe the \ 
originiu. But whep the orifical eeurthae besnpittood'ofdnse 
whohavenobuilnew to crltioite at idhtheseamant wiUhavsa 





mpis ^entlOD^irtlie xuU. 

, , Vt thiit iw W ]^Uq1j m tt part of 
onia^ 'Olfcon ti ft Tniioo £m tlie Gii^, othen, M|ftiti, m 
I pnir or mtoro ono of the niuterpieces of 
.a maaterpiece which baa.the rare peculiarity of 
Bued Of merit and of popularity. In the present 
art^de last point of view, aOd that only, is the point which we 
ahiul take; thou|rh, as has been already mentioned, it is impos- 
elhle to take It without taking also due account of the limitatiouB 
inmoied Irt the others. 

Ae teinsers, to do them justice, have not shown themselves, at 
any rate in plan and intention, otherwise than hlahly Mnsible of 
the Htexary merits of the Authorised Version. They nre lavish 
of pralae (almost unnecessarily lavish, it may be thought, for the 
case la erne of gUM vituperaviir) of its rhythm, its cadence, its lan¬ 
guage. They boast themselves to have obsorved these to the 
utmost of their power; and, in innovating, they have, say they, 
been loth to take any word which had nut the sanction, if not of 
the Authorized Vernon itself, at any rate of contemporary lito- 
ratute. They have, moreover, shown excellent taste in reiecting 
many suggestions of the American Oommittee, which would have 
tended to modernize, and therefore to deform, the book almost 
irrecoverably. The proposed striking out of the “ Saint ” from the 
titles and headings of the Gospels is of course merely soctariim. 
But the suggestion that ** Holy Spirit ’’ should be substituted fur 
**Ho]y Ghost" throughout shows that the American Vevisers 
entirriy failed to appreciate the attitude in which, in England 
at least, the work was approached. ^ The logical result of such 
a change would have been the rewriting of the whole in lond- 
ingHiTtide English. The same may be said of tlie suggestion 
to aul^titute “bathe” for “wash,” “drag” for “hale,” “they 
are” for “they be,” &c., and, worst of all, “domoniac” for 
“possessed with a devil.” The revisers, with not loss logic 
than taste, rejected these, though in some cases, with neither 
logic nor taste, they admitted thorn to the margin. But, 
on the whole, it must bo confessed by any fair rmder that in 
general intention, at any rate, they have kept before them the 
standard to be observed—that is to say, the alteration of nothing 
which did not seem to require alteration from the point of view of 
theology or scholarship. Tho question then remains, how far in 
making these alterations they have observed tho samo standard 
flrom ‘me point of view of literature P 

The literary principles on wliich they have gone are embodied 
in a.Tatbor voluminous preface, which wo do not regard as one of 
the. happiest features of tho work. It has somewhat tho air 
of a very workmanlike and interesting magazine article, in¬ 
forming the curious roador of many facts which he would 
like to know. Such a thing, however, soems to us, we must 
confess, somewhat out of place in the forefront of a book 
such as this. It is doubtless very interesting to know that the 
revifiors “entered into an agreement with tho Universities of 
Oxford and Uambridgo for tho conveyance of copyright,” and that 
this arrangement “ provided for the necessary expense of the un¬ 
dertaking.” To turn the page, however, and read that the bunk 
about which this business-like gossip is recorded, nnd of which the 
record is part and parcel, is “ The Now Testament of Ourl^iord nnd 
Saviour Jesus Christ,” causes a rather odd revulsion of feeling. 
This, however, mav seem a nico question of taste, and one to be 
mentioned rather than discussed. J*erhaps less reticence need be 
observed about some of the purely literary rules which the trans¬ 
lators have laid down for themselves. They iind fault with their 
predecessors for the variety of terms usod in rendering identical 
words of the original; they think that this variety of expression 
“ would now be deemed hardly cuusistont with the requirements 
of faithful translation.” Now, on this point we hold that King 
James’s men were quite right and Queen Victoria's men quite wrong. 
No one who translates “ with the heady as Mr. Carlyle used to say, 
and not with the dictionary, can be ignorant that variety of tbis 
kind is required, not mendy to express actual shades of moaning, 
but to produce the proper literary colour in the version. Another 
point (also purely luerary) on which we are not altogether satislied 
with the revision is its structural arrangement. Verses, of course 
(and, for the matter of that, chapters), have no absolute autho¬ 
rity. But it surely can escape no oue that such masters of 
rhythmical prose as tho translators of tho Authorized Version must, 
in preparing a translation to appear in verses, have shaped their 
clauses and cadences otherwise than they would have shaped them 
if they bad intended the version to appear in paragraphs. This is 
so simple a point of the criticism of stylo that it seems astonishing 
that it should have escaped the revisers. By their new arrangement 
muOh—vary much—of that rhythm and cadence which they so 
euthttsiastieslly admire must be obscured or lost unless tho reader 
guides himself by the vorv division which they have discarded 
and rtlegatedto the margin. This argument applies still more 
starobgly to the useless pedantry, as we cannot but think it, of 
inaortingj^tioal quotations from tho Old Testament in “ parallel- 
iims.”^rnlB results in an unnecessary and fantastic dislocation of 
thft text, which does not appear to bo compensated by any solid 
advantage. The advantage sought is said to be that “ the reader’s 
att«^on is directed to tho poetical character of the quotation.” 
Tto fiiet is incorrect; for the quotation is not poetry, but a prose 
trim#lation of poetry. Moreover, the infOTmation sought to be 
oonvsyed, dke muon rise wbiob the llevised Version contains, ^ 
jr especial^ in its momn, seems to bo rather matter for a contmen- ' 
tary thfto for a stanuard translariou. However tbis may be, we 
riuitt (ii4y fti^ any mder with anhar to oonipare the eld and the 


now veieioDa of the floe quetaflod pnm the md chapter of 
Iqaifth:— 

The people whioh sat In darkness esw^ great light: and to iNm 
which sst In the region and eliodow of death Ught is igmiog op. 

iir«0.—The people which sat in darkness 
« flaw a great light, 

And to them which sot In the regl(«.and shadow of death 

To them did light spring up. 

Hare the contrast between the suave completeness of the^ did 
verse, where the poetical character of the original is surely indi* 
cated enough in all conscience, and the jerky rawness of the new 
parallelism con hardly escape any one. The nole gain seems to be 
the fuller representation of a^lrotv; and, if any one thinks ibis of 


In an examination of tho present kind it is not necessary to 
mention a multitude of minute details. We shall only say ^t 
the evil influence represented by the suggestions of the American 
Oommitteo seems nrten to have worked unaccountably on the 
revisers. The indiflbrence to the continuity of literature whicl)^ 
characterizes many literary reformers is strikingly, and we must 
say painfully, obvious in such gratuitous alterations as “ robbers ” 
for “ thieves ” in the cruciflxion, “ the Inst farthing ” for “ the utter¬ 
most farthing,” and the like. These things have, in some cases, 
enshrined themselves in the most sacred asaociations, in others in 
the most familiar and constantly read literature of the profane 
kind. In neither of the two cases can the most pedantic philo- 
logor, who retains his senses, contend that there was any pressing 
necessity for change, while there are the strongest reasons against 
it. But the climax is reached in the Lord's Prayer and in the 
famous nnd splendid passage from Si. Paul about charity. The 
Lord’s Prayer is more diflicult to criticize from the purely literary 
point of view, because considerations of theology and scholarship 
come in with greater weight than usual. Tho charity passage— 
oue of the triumphs of the original—is infinitely worsu treated. 
Here “ love ” is substituted for “ charity.” Now it may bo granted, 
if any one pleases, that at the time of the original translation it was 
bold to use “ ch.arity.” But the translators knew what they were 
doing. They wanted a word free from equivocal associations, and 
they chose one. Thefr choice has been justified. The full 
meaning of charit}', in tho sense of the passage, bos passed into 
ckssiciil English, and will remain. If it be said that there is a 
baser sense of the word, it must be remembered that even that 
baser sense is but a minor form of tho butler; whei'ea.s “ love,” in 
the ordinary acceptation of the word in English, is quite out of 
place. That the substitution of a monosyllnble for a trisyllable 
utterly ruins the concerted music of the piece is undeniable. But 
that the revisers wero deaf to this is seen frem their pedautlo substi¬ 
tution of “ done awny “ for “ vanish nway,”whcre the original translar 
tore had employed the Inlter phrase to avoid an ugly homoioteleuton. 
A still more wanton aggression is the phrase “ in a mirror darkly ” 
for “ through n glass darkly.” If the “ through ” troubled me 
revisers, they might havo substituted “ in,” nnd it would not murii 
have mattered. But “ mirror ” for “ glass ” is absolutely tin- 
necesaary, tho two being synonymous, and “ glass” tho more usual 
word in lOnglish literary as well as colloquial; it spoils the 
I rhythm, and it injures a famous and often-quoted phrase. The 
only justilicatiou for this is, of course, the fact that St. Paul’s 
itnmTpov was not made of the same materials as a modern lookings 
gloss. This, however, is a riugularly instructive example of the 
sorrowful chances that, wait on mere pedantry. The material of 
the mirror is absolutely irrelevant to the understanding of the 
passngo. On the other hand, nil uninstnictod persons will still 
think tho rovisors’ “ mirror ” to bo of glass; while no instmoted 
person was ever ignorant that the Authorized Version’s “glass” 
was of metal. The thing is an odd instance of a veiy common 
failing—tho buck of literary perspective. 

We have spoken strongly on these points, because we feelstronply 
on the impolicy, and so to speak the sacrilege, of tampering 
with the text in such matters, without excuse of divim^ or 
scholarship. liOt us now turn to tho pleasanter nnd necessarily 
briefer task of acknowledging that the revisers have, on the wholq^ 
despite those unfortuunte instances, restrained thrir hands from 
doiug mischief, and that they have done much good in the way 
of redressing obvious slips of translation, and clearing up a few 
doubtful places. Only those who have had the liberty of literary 
cutting and carving themselves know the temptation which the 
process exercises even upon tho most temperate and well- 
balnncod minds. The revisers have, on the whole, resisted this 
temptation excellently. Whole pages of their work may be read 
without any jar, even to a reader whose familiarity with iha 
Authorized Version is considerable, and who is on the watch for 
interference with his pot phrases. To give absolute satisfoctioB in 
such a case is not so much ditUcult as impossible. And, if the 
slips which we have pointed out are irritating^as they certunly 
are—it must be remembered that tho Version is not flnol; that it 
is not, and cannot for years be, “appointed to be read in churches ”; 
and that its compilors, befont that time, may possibly be guided in 
a better way by some of those literary meu whom they were 
bidden to consult, but whose advico scorns to have been hitherto 
bmrdly what might havo been expected, if it was indeed sought. 








GOVERNHENT BT i^OST-OBiT. 

T here U on« very carious feature of the geneial polli^ of 
Hr. Gladstone** Goveimneut which does not seem as yet to 
have attracted much public attwtion. It may he defined ae a 
. cojsbinatioB of the spirit of Lord Melbourne's too hackneyed, 
maxim with that of the extreme advocates of a forward Radical 
policy. The conduct of the late IMInistry was severely enouf^h 
canir'Bssed ; but nobody denied that it was a policy which, whether 
wisely or unwisely, took thought for the morrow. The policy of 
the present Government seeme, on the other hand, to be based on 
a rigid observance of that possibly misapprehended precept of 
Scripture. During this present year they Imve busied tberosBlves 
•0 little with internal matters not relating to Ireland, that them 
has been no great opportunity of estimating their conduct in 
this respect. They have given no post-obits, because ae yet no 
^claims have been present^ to them. But elsewbere the course 
of conduct has been nearly uniform, and in one particular 
iastanoe it has extended to home afiairs. The sadden drop¬ 
ping of the Bradlaugh business is a most curious political 
study. It admits, indeed, of two interpretations. It is not at all 
impro^ble that Mr. Gladstone thinks the Bradlnugh pear is not 
vet quite ripe, and that more of sweetness is to be sucked fiuin it 
by a little judicious keeping. Mr. Bradlaiigb is a skilled agitator, 
and he may poMibly get up a kind of afterglow of the now fading 
Radical enthusiasm which shnno on Mr. Gladstone twelve months 
ago. ^ If this seems too Machiavolian a policy for a Ministry of all 
the virtues, the conduct of the Government cannot be set down to 
anything but a culpable desire to postpone the payment of their 
omigationt. Th^ have in the person of their chief avowed their 
belief in Mr. Bradiaugb's right to be furnished with n picklock to 
the door of the House of Commons. They proposed the fabricar 
tioD of each a picklock, and yet bo(M.use things did not go quite 
smoothly, they have left their yroUtje to lament his woes in the 
Hall of Science, and to have his wounds anointed only with the 
precious balms of Mr. Osbomo Morgan. It is difficult to con¬ 
ceive a more left-banded compliment to any one than that Mr. 
Osborne Moigau should be detailed to express sympathy with him. 
The Judge Advocate-Generars uauio nud reputation are so inti¬ 
mately connected with iutermeut, that it would be nearly us 
complimentHiy to send a friend an undertaker and beg him to 
make uso of his services. If the Bradlaugh question is to be buried, 
no one can superintend the operation more successfully than the 
Judge Advocate-General; but the wishes of the electors of North¬ 
ampton and its singular constituency are not understood to tend 
in that direction. Meanwhile the Government escapes present 
respoDsiUlity, and they have the comfort of thinking, like all 
dealers in post-obits, that the day of jmyment will very likely be 
a looff'one. 

Take the Transvaal, again. Hero not merely the settlement, bub 
the very discussion, of the prolimluary terms are postponed in a 
manner still more curious. To all suggestions ou the patt of pei'- 
sons who are not satisfied with the peace of Mount Prospect, Mr. 
Gladstone replies that he really cannot think of arguing the matter 
until the Potohefstroom quesiion is settled. Meanwhile his re¬ 
presentatives are, according to all accounts, tiikiug the very oddest 
means to settle the Potchefstroom question. The OonimiMion, we 
are told, though not indeed oHicially, will not enter the Trans¬ 
vaal until the guns are given up. It would be difficult to 
imagine anything which the Boers would like better than that 
the Gommissiou should not enter the Traiisvaal. This leaves 
them pretty well masters of the situation. They can harry 
Englishmen and loyal Dutchmen, ** coiuinandoer” against natives 
who ore not too strong for them, and do everything elae that 
is right in the sight of their own eyes, while the dreaded 
delimitation of territory cannot possibly take place. Mean¬ 
while also the chances of a native outbrtiak, backed up by the loose 
adventurers of whom South Africa is full, and by aggrieved 
members of what used to be called the English party, is every day 
more probable, and the outbreak of such a thing would bring 
huge difiicttltv on the head of the Government. What does it 
matter f the longer the question is uudiscussed, the more likely 
the couatituencies and the average newspaper render ara to have 
foT^tten all about it, and the more confirmed will the habit of 
trekking on the part of troublesome English settlers become. In 
the Afghan debate, on the other hand, there was a distinct reason 
against postponement. The missing reports might have turned up, 
and it might have been discovered what Sir Olmrles Dilke's infor¬ 
mation about Russian intentions on Central Asia was worth. 
Here, therefor^, the Government acted with promptitude and paid 
money down; but in ibe Transvaal matter there is apparently 
something to be gained by a pmeipitate settlement and a'dalnyed 
reckoning as to that settlement; and so the peace of Mount 
Prospect was huddled up, and the discussion of that peace is 
studiously postponed. 

. The Tunis matter is, in its way, a minor one from this point of 
view; but it exhibits the same curious preference for running any 
dgoger at a future time rather than undergoing the trouble and 
UBpsessantness of a dear settlemeiit at once. It is no wonder 
Gladstone’s noble, calm, just view of the Tunisian 
nodcUdn delights the Chauvinist press of France. It is no wonder 
dtfagV Ihat the French should be pleased with Sir Charles Dilke's 
ijkviitcible resolve to know nothing about the capooiti^s of Biserta, 
thk' expense of making the port, or anything else whatever^ Time 
to the mvader is everything in such a transaction as that in which 
FxanOe has just been engaged. He can veiy reasonably object 


wlma proteirtv . 

have hieii ddivered hpte'tii^to^lepgili^ 

and stieiigtluMii the stakes of hie oixiapatItoB.. dli|he 

that, if thelBiiglish Government was Boioff to 40 anyihSlRlg^ Ihm 
was no need ibr it to wait The fact &at Ikigltad has raoMfoiii^ 
the supremacy of the Sultan in Tunis is not aiieeted by fwnoh 
explauationt, nor the fact that the representatioiis of Frsnoh 
diplomacy on the subjeot have been notoriously flUsifled by 
the event All Mr. Gladstone says is that the matter oon- 
corned the late Government more than the present^ and that 
it is bstter to take time. The excuse from a paisoa wHr 
entered on office pledged to undo everything that his. pte» 
dacesson had dona is scarcely adroit; the postponement is 
of a pieee with all the other proceedings just msntioned. It 
msy be or it may not that a French oeoupatioa of tba 
coast and the frontier of Tunis may he prejudicial to EoffUali 
interests. But that will not be for a long time. We lie 
not at war with France; on the contrary, we wont to make a 
commercial treaty with her. ** It is on the ground of a commer- ' 
cial treatv," says a Parisian coiitemnorary, quoted with mitoh 
approval by a Radical oveuing journal, ** that misandeistandiqn 
can be dissipated.*' In other words, ** Let me steal Tunis, and 
make it up to vou on woollens and iron.” Mr. Gladstone's words 
being enigmntfc, it is not possible to say whether this high-minded 
bargain proBented itself to hia mind or not. It would, hotvever, 
be HQ a&iirable example of po8t*obit policy. The advintage is 
present, the disadvantage distant and dubious. A wise Govern¬ 
ment, therefore (at least on this hypothesis), postpones the ques¬ 
tion, and holds out its hand for what go^ things gods and 
Republics may provide. 

But, as usual, the moat remarkable instance of this spendthrift 
tendency is to be found in ooonezioii with Ireland. Mr. Piunket's 
excellent speech at Bristol last Wednesday summed up the charges 
against the present Ministry in a way which would bo diffii^t 
for the most adroit Ministerialist to answer. When these charges 
are examined almost every false step which the Government have 
taken will be seen to have been prompted by the same curious 
desire to obtain immediate advantage, or, it may be, mere relief from 
troublesome duty at the cost of enormous and all but certain 
future loss and danger. The blandishments lavished on the Irish 
before the General Election, the neglect to continue the Peace Pre¬ 
servation Act, the neglect of the early incendiary campaigns of Mr. 
Parnell and others last summer—all these things were of the post- 
obit character. But it was when the autumn came, and the Laud 
League began to show itself in its true colours, that the policy give 
most deplorable results. Mr. Plunket very ingeniously snored 
how Mr. Forster's unfortunate admission, that, if he had called 


Parliament together to grant him extraordinary powers in the 
autumn, it would not have supported him, simply meant 
that the Ibidicals would have been out of tempw. 80, to 
secure their support (which, after all, he did not gain), the 
Irish Secretary let the dugs of anarchy loose on Ireland for some 
three months. Even when Parliament assembled the same plan 
was pursued. Coercion was threatened, but conoession promim, 
despite the certainty that, with a very doubtful present gain of 
submission to coercion, a vast future appetite for concession would 
be created. Now, as is obvious to every one except the Govern¬ 
ment, Ireland has got out of hand altogether. They arrest; no¬ 
body cares a jot for their arrests. They proclaim; and the 
Jjeagueis, onibuidened by mouths of impunity and by the doc¬ 
trines of Prime Ministers and Cabinet Ministers, outrage aw^ all 
the mora. They bring forward, and will probably pass, their Land 
Bill. That Bill itself is one great attempt to seouro a little pre¬ 
sent peace by rendering future trouble certain. The best inclmed 
of the popular favourites in Ireland regard it only as an instal¬ 
ment ; the less well inclined do not regard it even as that. It 
does not touch, as has been smin ara again shown, the cases 
of the men in whose nominiil behalf the Land L^uers are 
murdering and mutilating, robbing and mobbing. Bat it does 
openly, and without any attempt at disguise, attow property and 
ignore political economy. That is to say, a permanent premeot 
for simuar attacks and similar ignorings is set up. The laeredible 
recklessness of the aiguments by which it was supported show the 
temper of the gambler who will put his name to anything if he 
thinks that ** a noble he shall have and present pay. Thus, for 
instance, when Mr. Gladstone wished the other night to prove 
that Parliament bad in former times infringed the security of 
tenure of the Irish tenant, what was his argument P That in 
1S16 an Act was passed the preamble of which recited that 
“ such were the expense and details of ejectment that it was im¬ 
practicable as a remedy.” Bo, says the Prime Minister, the tenant 
nad security of tenure, and you took it from him. That any sane 
man should consider a measure facilitating the exettioa by one 
party of hit acknowledged rights as a disabling one against 
the rights of another seems as strange a topsyturvifloat&i of 
reasonmg as can well be imagined. But it is all one to 1^. Glad¬ 
stone. No matter how euea an argument may be warped hod 
misused in future, if it will serve bis turn to procum bis .pieient 
purpose, that is all that be canw about. so it haa aiwaya 
been with the Goverament; and so, probably, it always must be 
with a Govetnmant vesting for support on a heterogenaeos pariy, 
the seotioue of w^iioh leqnue each its sop in tom. The sop must 
be given, no matter at what expenee; the post-obit rignad, no 
matter on What niinouMteruii. And, indeed, it must be pMtted \ 
that, in respeet of, this means of raislag the wind, GoiioMa^ts ^ 
have great advantages* J^^or it is not at all improM^ wt the 
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BEACONSFIELU. 

r ' ii h etianga oepriee of fortane wbiob. bu Unked an obscure 
iittla toini in Buokingbamsbira with three euch names as 
WoUar, Bttike, ud Disraeli. If we add that of Sir Gore Ouselejr, 
Obe association with literary and political emiuenoe is one that few 
leoalttiea in England can rival. Utterly insignitioant in itself, a mere 
aiUage of tbo larger sort, listless and depress^ without trade or 
tnanufimture, with nothing but the beauty of its situation and the 
l^cturssqueiieas of ita buildings to recommend it, the name of 
MMCOnstteid has long been famous, both in political and literary bis- 
aoryf andin eonneziou with the distinguished statesman and author 
orhose reeent death has left such a soDaiblo blank on the stage not 
4>f England only but of Europe, has of late years attained a 
World-Wide celebrity denied to hundreds of other towns greatly 
its superioiN both in sise and importance. And it is, as we have 
•aid, ny a kind of caprice of fortune that this celebrity has been 
thrust upon Deacoosfiold. For, with the exception of Waller, all 
those who have contributed to moke Beaconsfield famous have had 
•nly an adventiUous connexion with the place, such as 
might have been formed with any other town or villas in 
the Idngdom. The tie with the Waller family waa a substan¬ 
tial one. The manor of Beaconsfield, which nad at one time 
Monged to the neighbouring abbey of Burnham, passed to the 
Wallers at or soon alter the Dissolution, and remained in their 
liaods till within living memory. The association of Burke with the 
little town ia umply due to the fact of hia being member for the 
nodjaceiit borough of Wendover; and, finding a portion of the 
Waller estate, with a good house upon it, fur sale, he became its 
purchaser, and made It his chief residence until his death in 
< 797 * la the same way, Sir Gore Ouseley, at the close of his 
Mliiant career of Oriental service —in which, as Ambassador Ex* 
traordinaiT and Plenipotentiary at the Persian Court, he had 
euecessfully negotiated a treaty between England and the Shah 
iwhilo Russia was in alliance with France, and afterwards, in the 
•ame capacity at the Court of St. Petersbuig, ellected a pacifica- 
4 ion between Persia and Russia, securing at tlie same time, not the 
confidence only, but the friendship, of the Emperor Alexander 
And the Shah—when seeking a place of well-earned repose, Hall 
Bam, the Wallers’ mansion, being in the market, bougiit it with 
dhe estate and made it the homo of his latter years. The late 
Premier's connexion with Beaconsfield was more shadowy still. 
Indeed it was merely nominal, based on sentiment, not on fact. 
Hughenden is nearly ten miles distant; and we believe we are 
cfirrect in stating that Lord Beaconsfield never possessed a single 
•quare yard of ground in the place which gave a title to his 
wife and himself. The motive for its selection, as is well known, 
avas tluit the peerage designed by George HI. for Burke, before 
lUie premature death of his only sou rendered such hereditary 
honours a ghastly mockery, was to have token its designation from 
Beaconsfield, and Mr. l^ieraeli, with that romance with which ho 
lov-ed to throw a brilliant mirege over the commonplace and the 
actual, chose, when he had to select a title for bis wife, to 
•emphasise hu connexion with the county associated with bis 
chief Parliamentary triumphs, and at the same time indicate 
bis admiration for the character of the great statesmen whose 
iTootsteps he not altogether unsucceMfully endeavoured to follow. 
The Viscountess Beaconsfield of course settled the style of the 
eiarldom. 

The etymology of Beaconsfield seems obvious enough, and its 
olevalod position supports the ordinary derivation. But such 
iostanees as Bridgwater ” {Bwrgh Walter), and “Beacby 
Head ” {Beauehef ), which might bo multiplied indefinitely, prove 
that tho obvious u not always the true in local etymology. It is 
more probable that ** Beaconsfield ” has no connexion with the site 
•of a beacon, but, going much further back, like Oakfield, Ash- 
field, &e., indicates a clearing in the dense beech woods ih4cen'~ 
feid) which once covered the whole Ohiltern The ordinary 

pronunciation of the name, as well os its old sp^ng, corresponds 
with this. No native ever speaks^ of ifedkousfield; in their 
okoaths it is always JiscAonstield. This, too, is the earlier form of 
«he name. The a is a modern introduction. The title of the 
<orfgitial edition of Waller's poems, published during his exile in 
J645, is Poems, &c., by Mr. Edmund Waller, oF Beokomjield, 
Esq.” StiU earlier it apj^rs as Becansfield. 

Apart from its associatioiis with the great departed and its own 
aaturol beauty, Beaconafield, aa we have aud, has few claims to 
notlee. Perohed on the flat top of one of the Ohiltern ridges, 
•urronnded by rinuous chalk valleys watered witli crystal stream¬ 
lets hurrying to the Thames, their steep sides olotned with the 
woods of bemee—Akwi, in Anglo-Saxon—with their tall glisten- 
dog boles and spreading branches, from which, according to Oamden, 
Ohe county of Buckingham, like Buckbnrst and Bucklwd, and not 
improaafaly the town itself, derives ita name, and fbrrowed with 
ideep lanes, their high ehalk hanks flrinnea with cleinstU and 
•glantine and every hind of gracious piantsge, spangled with 
prinuoaes and violets and ladysmoeks, and eveiy flowwr that our 
odd poets loved and sung of, commanding a wide view in all direc- 


ttona, totrards WTeombe,aadP*nn,iiBd Amersham, and Bulstrode 
—fiunotft in Hr^ Montagu's letters—round to Wooburn and 
Marlow and the vaUer of the Thamoa* the natural attractiveness 
or Beattotwfleld ia such that we oanaot be surprised that ^oie who 
hid the means of choice should seleot it &r their homo. The towD 
itself ba very pretty one. The single main street of which, lilre mMt 
Buckinghamshire towns, itohiefly consists, is singular)^ broad, with a 
rowof trees on either side, and the houses are many of them ancient, 
of varied outline, and remarkably pioturasque. Left on one aide by 
the stream of railways, modern improvement has scaroely touched 
it, and the lover of England aa it was in old days will find much 
to delight him at every step. The former Bectory, if not, as is 
sometimes said, the oldest parsonage in England, can have very 
few to antedate it. Begun about 1500, when Richard Oapul, tho 
then Rector, bequeathed 40/. towards its building, and finished by 
Richard llawson, who died Canon of Windsor and Archdeacon of 
Esse^, in 1543; the house can boast of an antiquity of between 
three and four nundred years, and is one of the most perfect and 
unaltered examples of ita date. It encloses three eidee of a 
qoadrangle, having a high wall and gateway on the fourth aide. 
The basement is of chequered brick; the upper story with its stCOp 
roofs broken by lo^ gables and dormers, is of huge timbers 
plastered between. The principal staircase attached to the north 
side, enclosed in a semi-cylindrical turret of timber, presents 
a most picturesque feature. One cannot enter the house wi^- 
out being struck with the immense waste of timber, according 
to modern ideas, in its construction. Solid trunks are framed 
in dark passages, and built up in partitions where thin plank¬ 
ing would be deemed sutlicient by modern builders. The floors 
are of enormous thickness, and the steps of the staircases are 
of huge blocks roughly squared witli the axe. The whole build¬ 
ing is 80 characteristic of its om that it could hardly have 
fafled to impress itself on Diaraelfs mind if lie had ever visited 
it, and to appear in one of bis romances. Though described 
by the vetemu architect Mr. J. 0 . Buckler more than forty 
years ago in his History of EUhmn Palace, it seems to he 
almost unknown. Strange to say, it finds no place in Mr. J. H. 
Parker's Potaeatic Architecture. We are happy to say that though 
untenanted, save by the Rector's groom, it is still well cared for, 
and wo liope that so precious a relic may be long proserved. The 
“ Saracen’s Hoad Inn,” with its long gabled fronts, before which 
tho turl^ued Saracen glares down the now empty street from hia 
tall signpost, as it used to glare at the numberloss Oxford and 
Cheltenham four-horse coaches and the dusty postebaises that 
once filled the town with life and bustle, is another excellent speci¬ 
men of architecture. There are other houses with Btone-mullioned 
bow windows, and hooded scallop-sbeli porches, and other charm¬ 
ing details enough to employ the ^ncil of an architectural sketchor 
for a long suntuer's day. 

The church, which stands in a little square in the centre of the 
town to the south of the main street, is a very pleasing edifice, 
partly Early English in character, with a noble flint and stone 
square tower of late Perpendicular crowned with a taper wooden 
spire, at the west end. We can remember it neatly whitewashed, 
its arches blocked with flying pews, aud its area crowded with clumsy 
deal boxes of various shapes and sizes. Now it has been sub¬ 
jected to a well-directed restoration under Mr. Woodyer, whose 
name will reassure the most sensitive anti-restorationist. The tower 
has lost its battlement, which at one time it was hoped might Ik» 
rebuilt, and the bells rehung, as a memorial to Edmund Burke, 
who used to worship regularly in the church. But a living dog 
is bettor than a dead lion,” and not even the name of Edmund 
Burke, one of the noblest in our history, who., in Mr. Morley’s words, 
posses^ ** the sacred gift of inspiring men to use a grave diligence 
m coriiig for high things aud in making their lives at once rich and 
austere,’^and who adorned our literature with, in Macaulay's esti¬ 
mate, the grandest prose writings since Milton, cou'd awaken 
sutlicient enthusiasm, and the tower remains incomplete. Burke 
is only commemorated by a brass plate over his grave in the nave 
aud a mural tablet on the outside wall of the south aisle, which 
bears also tho memorial of his brother Richard, the Recorder of 
Bristol, and of his dearly loved son, “ the adored centre of all hia 
fathers hopes and affection,” whose death in his thirty-fillth year, 
August 1794—Oromwell House, Brompton, not Beaconsfield, waa 
the place of his decease—made the small remnant of the old man's 
days desolate and void, leaving him. in his own touching words, 
^‘like one of those old oaks the late hurricane bos scattered, 
torn up by the roots and prostrate on the earth.” The broken, 
old man survived his son less than three years. Shortly Wot» 
his death, he visited Bath for the waters, but to no purpose, 
and he returned to his house at Beaconsfield to die, to be nearer, 
he wrote to Mrs. Lead better, ** to a habitation more permanent, 
humbly and fearfully hoping that my better part may find a better 
mansion.” He died July 9,1798, iu his sixty-eighth year. With 
magnanimous forgetfulness of post difierencos, Fox proposed 
that Burke should receive a public funeral in Westmmster 
Abbey. But, to complete the closeness of the parallel, he l^d left 
the strictest injunctions that he should be buried in the same 
grave with those whom he had loved best—Mrs. Burke survived 
him soma years—and that hia funeral should be private. Thia 
lat^ part of his directions it was found os impossible to carry out 
as in the case of Lord Beaconsfield. The funeral was a walking 
one, the body having been removed from his mansion at (iregories 
to the house of Mrs. Saiisbui^ Havilond, in the town of Beacons- 
iield, and was characterised by the greatest simplicity. But the 
crowd that assembled to testify their venemtiou for the departed 





immeme. All the 

togeClMV with the gentry of the neigfaboinhootf, idbteaaed in petscm. 


Among the most reel mourners were ^ hoye of the lohool esto* 
hlisbed by him under AbbS Maxaine in 1794, by a subsidy from 
the Goyemment, for the orphans of Quibdron and children of 
destitute French imigrit^ at the neighbouring villsge of Fenn« 
This charitable effort somewhat , mghtened the deep gloom 
caused by bis Bon*a death. Burke, like Disraeli, always loved 
children, and was at home with them. Mackintosh, who gives 
118 the last glimpse of his daily life, when on a visit the Ohristiuas 
before his death, speaks with amasementnot only of the exuberant 
fertility of his host's conversation, but also of the abandon with 
which he entered into the sports of these boys, abariug with 
cordial glee in their games, and rolling with them on the carpet, 
pouring but in bis gambols the subliroest images mixed with the moat 
wretched puns. He watched over these orphans, wo are told, like n 
&ther, and vexed his housekeeper s heart by surreptitinusl;^ sending 
them haunches of veuison and other delicacies intended for titled 
guests. But with all his kindness, Burke was a staunch advocate for 
oorprral chastisement, when needed. This he told the tender-hearted 
Abbd, who shrank from the use of the biioh, was ** our chief receipt 
for turning out great men.” After tho rostoration of the French 
monarchy the school was supported by Louis XVIlL.and was not 
finally dissolved tUl 1830. 

The house occupied by Burke, known as Gregories, from a City 
magnate of that name who built it, but more properly colled 
Butler's Court, stood a little to the north-west of the town of 
Beaconsiield. It was purchased by Burke for above 22,oo6t, in 
1768, and he spent a oonsiderablo sum in enlarging and improving 
it, taking as his model old Buckingham Palace. Like that, it was 
a stately house of md brick, with white stone dressings, consisting 
of a centre connected with wings by curved Corinthian colonnades. 
When he bought it, the house was *‘liung from top to bottom with 
pictures,'’ and be commissioned Jiarry, the artist, to whom, with 
unthinking Irish generosity, he was allowing a 3'«;>riy sum for 
travel and study, at the very time th^it he himself was forced to 
apply to Garrick for a loau of z,000/. to purchase fresh pictures, 
statues, and objects of vartu, to make tho collection more perfect. 
A year after Mrs. Burke's death it became a school, and was burnt 
down April 33, 1813. Mothing remains to sneak of its former 
neatness but the piers of the gateways, the stables, and other out¬ 
buildings. The forlorn and neglected shrubberies still bear the 
name of Burke's Grove. The identical dagger which—witli execrable 
taste, it must be confessed— was thrown down by Burke on the floor 
of tbe House of Commons when denouncing a iiogicide Peace,” is 
still preserved in the house once occupied by Mr. Kolfo, Burke's 
baiUn and factotum, whoso son, the late Mr. John llolfe, when a 
sturdy infant, was the original of Sir Joshua Koynolds’s Infant 
Hercules strangling tho Snakes,” purchased after Burke's death by 
tbe Empress Catherine, and now ut the Hermitage Palace. In the 
lawns and fields around he used to feed the poultry, fluttering and 
cockling around him as soon as he made his appearance, with tho 
com with which his pockets were staffed, and lavished tokens of 
affection on the cattle, especially on the old horse, which had been 
his son's favourite, ** throwing bis arms round its neck,” writes 
Prior, ** ho was seen to weep long and loudly." Unlike tho ex- 
Premier, Burke had an aversion to peacocks, on account of 
their vanity and affectation. Here he received Dr. Johnson, 
CxelaimiDg, ns he traversed the grounds, oquidem in video, 

miror magis,” and took the poverty-stricken poet Crobbo into 
his family circle, ** raising him fromdestitution to indepondonce.” 
Thero is an engraving of this historical mansion appro¬ 
priately prefixed to one of the volumes of Orabho’s collected 
works. The purchase of Gregories was not dictated by the same 

e ‘ttdent forethought as that of Hughenden by the ex-Premier. 

urke had neither funds to pay for it nor to maintain it. The 
scandalous stories propagated by his political enemies as to 
tbe way in which the purchase money was raised have been 
proved to be gross calumnies. But it was a rash v^ture for 
a man with omy a legacy of 2,000/. from tJs brother at his 
command to purchase for above 20,000/. a house and estate, re¬ 
quiring at least 2,500/. a year to mointain it. Of the purcliase 
money i4fiool. was left on mortgage, aud 6,000/, was advanced 
by Lord Bockingham on Burke's bund. But we cannot be sur¬ 
prised that tbe great man was ever afterwards in pecuniary 
dilficulties, aud that, while hb debt to Lord Kockingham swelled 
nadnidly to 30,000/., all generously cancelled on his demise, 
beggary stared him in the face at the time of hb eon's death, and 
he was only saved from absolute penury by a royal pension of 
2,500/. It was among sombre shadows, both private ana poUtiea], 
that, in Mr. Morley’s words, ** a life went out which, notwith- 
some grave abexrations, had made great tides in human 
wry Inminons.” 

moat conspbuous object in the churchyard of Beaconsfield 
b'tiiahdge mausmsum, crowned with obelisk and vases, of anothisr 
TUd niMid —^Waller tbe poet. Me, like Burke and Disraeli, united 
the and literary'life, and obtained no little cebbrity in 

bo^i. though in the former walk it was a distinction of a far from 
an ibiidbhb duuBCter. As a poet, though some of hb oomposi- 
tio&a ato'litUl remembered with pleasure—hb '< Go, lotrMy Bose” 
emoiali|y ilAiMMNn that will not soon die—he oaloi^ to the 
idiis at oidney and Cowley, who, as Mr. T. H. Ward has 
mnsxhsd* '** onca ftmoos in their day, aud playing a great part in | 


wiitsn b, 4 ha ndi wMch he 

flaM:aU,iriioihi4to of 

On tho 

tiio iaffsriority of hb verses on his restoratioB b>' tpoia Imtlan la* ^ 
laudation of the Lord Protector, he is saU to have'adroUly«!p|bd». 

** Poeta, you know, Sire, always succeed bettor ia flbtioa taiA i|)i 
truth.” As a politician, hb career was renderad contompUbla b^ 
the pliancy with which he adapted himself to the ohangtog sides* 
of revolution, and secured for himself, not only a asat, hiit: a tofidw 
bearing, in nearly every Parliament, from tbe day^thid kfi iqattotod...; 
the House of Commons as meiUber for Ameiabiim-— 
octodeoenariua,” hb epitaph tells us ; some autbolitba say W . 
was hardbmore than, sixteen—through the reigna of janiei tf 
Charles I., and Oliarbs 11 ., until, in hb eightieth' Tear, 

WAS returned to James 1 I.’b Parliament in 1685. still tf^ming 
the House by tlio sweetness of hb eloquence) hb 
address, and oxoubito composition of bis senteuees^ one^. 
grossly miscalculated bis opportunities, when, in June 1643*. 
he concocted the feeble plot, whbh still goes by hb .same sa> 

** Wallers Plot,” for seizing the Tower, letting m Bing'S foroea. 
into London, overpowering the Militia, and dispossessing the Par-, 
liament. But while his companions Obaloner and TozmIqs {fab> 
brother-in-bw) wore executed as traitora before ihair own , 
doors in Ohoapside and Oornhill, Waller saved hb Ufa bv 
turning informer, involving even ladies in compUcity, with, 
hb wretched conspiracy; and after having earned usiverjol con-. 
tempt by his cowardly bearing and the hypocritical pesutencer 
exhibited bofora the Bar of the House of Commons, com¬ 
pounded for his treason by a fine of 10,000/. and a sentence of 
exile. This last part of his punishment he afterwards wheedled 
Cromwell into roiiiitting, and returning to England he lived 
iu high repute at Hall Barn safe through all political storms.. 
almoAt within sight of the Hevolution of 1688, dying full of 
wealth, hnnoura, and days, on October 21, 1687, leaving thirteen 
children behind him, and having a panegyrical epitaph composed 
for his tomb by Byiuer of the F(meraf in which, among other 
conceits, we read that ho made his tongue so dear to the Musea 
that, if they gave up Latiu and Greek, they would speak no 
other language but English, 


THE FEUD OF REGULAB AND SECULAB CJ.RRGT. 

^PIIE Tme$ reported a few days ago that a Bull regulating thfr 
A. relations between the Komau Catholic Bbhops and tbe Jleli- 
gioue Urdera in England had already recciveil the Papal siguaturc,. 
and was sliortly to be published. Meanwhile the telegram re¬ 
counts under nine heads the principal provisions of this final settle¬ 
ment of a question which is known for some years to have beep 
greatly exorcising both the Vatican and tho English prelates who. 
had appealed to its judgment against the onoruaehments of thrir, 
unruly subjects—if indeed they could be called subjects—at home. 
With the particular details already communicated of this Pupal 
ordinance, which will be chiefly interesting to those immediately 
concerned, we need not trouble our readers. It may be enough to» 
say that the general principle underlying them is one consonant,, 
we presume, with traditional pi'ecedents, and which certaiuly ap¬ 
pears to be agi-Qcable to common sense, tio tni as can be discerned,, 
tho regular clergy or monks are loft firstty much to themselves— 
that is to the control of their own superiors, under appeal to Rome 
—in all that concerns their own iuteraal discipline and life, hut if 
they undertake parochbl work, they are to be subject ** in what 
concerns the cure of souls aud administration of the Sacraments” 
to the bishop of tbe diocese, nor can they assume or retain any, 
such charge except by his appointment. All this seems rousonablef 
enough. And there have, we believe, been many difficulties and 
heartburnings for the want of au observance of some such simple 
rule. But what naturally strikes on outsider, in regard to the 
elaborate code or revision of code found necessary in tbe latter halt 
of this nineteenth century for preserving peace between the two 
sections of the not ver^ enormous body of Boman Catholic pleigy 
in England, is the obvious reflection that, in ecclesiastical as in other 
matters, history Te|peat8 itself. The standing feud hetweep secular 
and regular clergy is as old as the foundation of religious orders, and 
therefore almost as old as the Church itself. Hallaiia^ in speahiug ot 
the literature of the fifteenth century, saya Hiat the seoulsr cleigy^ 
divided among themselves, were agr^ in4etesting the regulars,, 
while ''the regular monks satirised.the numdioani iriars, who, iu. 
their turn, after exposing both to ^e ill wiU of the people. In-, 
enrred a double portion of it themselves.” And he |dds that, the 
literature which embodied these enmities, by loosening tbe 
of ancient association, paved the way for chanra of la^nlalive 
opinion, and thus indirectly served the cause of the Beloriojitioo. 
And this is perfectly true. When indeed the disputes of ssieuhUTa 
and regulars ara alleged hyAoo estger oontrovsnialists in ptopf^that 
there is no roal unity of bmf in the Church of Borne, the infiw^ 
enee is sufficienUy absurd, for tiieir difl'eiences liav«;ne bsoring 
on any question xemotoly oounmning doctrine; but Ihe.diffiMnces^ 
themselves am xsot the less leal and lasting, and they did # 
course contribute ^soMetiiiiig to the general of, 

religion. Bpr >to:;llra oto feud, however carefiffWdilgaM 
that them am BrotoStonts to be eeandaliied aa wtil aaOelMW 
by any meansentinet} perhaps it ishardiy Isss btiteir thanialbmqrar: 
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ihi latfi^baiit ozdamalaoii of the datieged and invaded patacAut^ 
^*i8 no doiAt a prieat aod a moiiki but for all that ha ia a. Jew 
atm. In all bat hia baptism.*’ 1^ It almost looks as if. to 


_.Qi^attaati(aito tbe iiuiittb3b 

aaftoii. Sat the mgular clanTf mo hod the ooimteiiBiMe of. 
Soiaai and vai7 often of the pubuoa^iiioQ «^the daf also, at tbeis 
ibiHdi. .wefoabb to make a mom anooaaaM mshitaiiee tto the ^ 
eeoiuiur. and it suited the patposa of tbs I’hpal Oonrt to moluda.; 
those exemptions of an order of men on whose devoted se^viee it, 
oouM always,securely reckon in tbegenenti aeheme of steady and . 
gradual encroachment on episcopal authority it was engaged in, r 
carrying out. And in the eighth and ninth centuries a ready ' 
exoose for this policy might ba found in the eompoimtive superiority 
of monastic over episcopal morality. At that pmiod. according to. 
Ouisot. the Oburch had sunk into a state of disorder hardly less 
marked than tiiat of civil society, and the bishops, with little control 
tofoar from any quarter, set Drw (through, the new discipline of , 
the folM decretals) from the aurveUlanceof their metropolitans and ' 
of proviucial Oouneils, were apt to indulge in scaudalous excesses. 
The monasteries, on the other hand, were usually at least 
respectable, and thus could urge a strong moral riaim to ex-. 
emption from an interference more likely to prejudice than to 
promote their efhciency. 

We need not trace out the further coarse of the history in 
detail. When the principle was once established motives good 
and bad would aliko conspire to foster its maintenance and 
extension. In her long struggle for supremacy Bome could not 
lightly rmect the service of au:miari6s all of whom were in their 
measure fairly entitled to the designation, afterwards arromted to 
themselves by the Jesuits, of the pmtorian guard of the Papacy. 
On the other band, in view of the ugly and reiterated indictment 
against the secular clergy, chiefly of eimony and incontinence, 
prominent in the annals of nearly every medioeval Council, it 
might fairly seem incumbent on the Pope not to turn a 
deM ear to men like Dominic, or Francis, or Ignatius, who 
ofl'ered him ^*the promise and potency” of a ^at spmtual 
development and renewal. The Council of Treut^ v^ieh reformed 
many thin^, though it did not reform the doctnnes abbori'ent to 
Luther and Ills adherents, made a tolerably cloau sweep of clerical 
scandals at least in Furope, but the long standing feud of seeulare 
and regulars was not therefore destin^ to be healed. No pre¬ 
vious order indeed or combination of orders ever attracted to itself; 
one-half the jealousy and antagonism provoked by the “ Company' 
of Jesus,” whose very name was interpreted into an arrogant and 
intolerable assumption of superior excellence. Moreover tho 
Tridentine decrees bad just strictly forbidden the creation of any 
now orders, and the prohibition has never been infringed. But 
there are ways of driving a coach and six through inconvenient' 
enactoients without directly infringing them, and under the varied 
alias of Society,” Congregation, ** Institute," and the like, new 
Communities preserving all tho distinctive characters and privileges 
of tho old Orders have multiplied more rapidly daring tho last thi^' 
centuries than at any previous period of Church history. And as .aQ|. 
these now organizations are rather of the “ active ” than the ** con- 
templativo ” type, they all come inevitably into contact, and there¬ 
fore sooner or later into collision, with the secular priesthood. Ooa 
of the latest of them, founded in Italy some forty years ago and 
soon afterwards introduced into England, was expressly designed’ 
to share, and thereby elevate and improve, the work of' tha 
parachial clerjpr. Ana in a country like this, where the supply of 
priests ** for the mission ” is sura to fall short of the ezigencues of 
the case, the Itoman Catholic Bishops can least of all ailbrd to 
dispense with the proflbrod aid of volunteers, whose education has 
cost them nothing, who have resources of their own to fail bock 
upon, and whose culture is usually of a liigher type than the dio^ 
cosau seminary can bestow. But the aid is accepted not without 
reserve and misgiving. Over the secular clergy tue Bishop exacU 
an absolute, not to say arbitrary, control; but he knows that, the 
regulars own at best a divided allegiance, and regard him rathei^. 
as a recalcitrant Uituolist is supposed to look on bis eeclesiasticai 
rulers, as a power to bo reckoned wiili than as a superior to be 
obeyed. And hence arose the need for this elaborate concordat 
between the rival jurisdictions which adds one fresh chapter tp the 
long and not uniformly edging record of the conflict of socuhiM 
and regulars in the Latin Cfhurch. T 


eMpa^tcrWouni pstbaps m some way to explain tuts, but a very 
gbinfie oafy at Dhureh history sufliees to reveal other and 
more spedal febsone for the ohronio jealousy between them. 

^e diflhienees of Latin and Eastern monaaticism, based on the 
dtweoterittte diflbreneee, ethical and historioal, of tiie two Oom- 
nranlods, are at onoe deep-seated and conspicuous. It would be 
Aiffieult to find two forms of life bearing a common name, and 
^distinguished by the same universal vows of ** poverty, ohsstity, 
«nd mdience.” more widely diverae in character and practical 
xes^t than the manifold activities; say, of a Benedictine or 
Ficimciscim eomnranlto of the middle ogee on the one hand and the 
paarive abstraction of the old Egyptian Laura or the dull illiterate 
vontine of the monasteiiee of Mount-Athos on the other. During | 
« pjffiod of some fifteen centnries scarcely a variation of external 


iwe or internal life has passed over the cloistral solitude of ** the | 
changebss Btot” Empires, dynasties, civilisations, religions— 
«Uirii OS Islam, itself an Eastern product—have risen or passed 
away; the very existence of Christendom has bean menaced from j 
witiioot; and its unity once and again hoe been broken from within; | 
4 >nt the slow lapse of ogee has brought to those living sepulchres | 
no revival of dormant energies or dawning of a clearer light, j 
Bhstem monaebism has histed at least from the d^s of St. 
Antony to our own, but it reckons no Benedict, or Francis, or 
Xj^tiue among its legislators, no Abelard or Aguinas among its 
tnedlogianB, no Anselm or Bernard among its saints. It has oeon 
left to the casual enterprise of Western scholars to exhume from 
rime to time by some lucky accident the buried treasures consigned 
(to moths and worms in the deserted libraries of Mount Athos or 
Mount Sinai, whilo Western monks alone havo carried out into a 
hundred various ramifications of active and intellectual energy 
rim monastic idea originally borrowed from the East. If there 
has been no feud between regulars and seculars in tho East, that 
<s chiefly because, except nt one point, there has been next to no 
contactbetifeen them; their isolation lias saved them from hostility. 
There is one exception however; Eastern bishops being bound by 
rile rule of celibacy, while the parish priests are bound to bo 
married, are taken exclusively from the inonastoriea, and they arc 
aaid in consequence to bo usually very much out of sympathy with 
their diocesan clergy, as is natural in tho circumstances. But 
the very activity of the Latin monks, which has brought thorn into 
the thick of the fray, and mixed them up with the general course 
•of eocleaiiiBtical and civil history, has also brought them Into 
Active and jealous compotilioh with their rivals of the secular 
priesthood. The two orders aro sometimes designated by theo¬ 
logians ** the two ejos of the Church,” but their range of vision ia 
•certainly not always identical. This arises partly, os was observed 
just now, from the nature of things, partly from a cause by no 
means discreditable to tho religious orders. Bouedictiuos, Fran- 
•msoans, Jesuits, and other reforms,” as they wore often called, of 
the monastic institute, came forward, each in its turn, as a protest 
against exlsiiim corruptions and tue consecration of a renewed 
•eneigy in the flmd of spiritual labour. Their appoarauce was at 
once a rebuke and a challenge to tho lazy or corrupt piutorate of 
riie age, and in proportion as a rebuke ia deserved, it is likely to be 
resented. It is true that too often in •cuui'so of time the reformers 
‘riiemselves came to stand pre-eminently in need of reformation, and 
rile guxpoyles and miserere seats of our old churches and cathedrals 
bear abfoing and amuring witness .to the nucompromising sharp- 
nesa of the faints administered to them by their nvala. But there 
was one peculiarity of the monastic institute, neither creditable 
Bur discreditable in itselff which grew indeed out of that rivalry, 
but alM served, and serves to this day, enormously to accentuate 
and augment it. 

Onie new Bull about to be issued on the relations of secular 
joid rsgular clergy in England deals entirely with the condi¬ 
tions and limitations of the exeiuption of tha regulars from 
^isoopal control. And this exemption has all along lain at 
tne root of the contention between them. The earnest ez- 
dmpls of such' a papal exemption is said to have occurred 
in 455 * tinder the Great, first of the chief founders of the 
Monarchy, but it did not become frequent till eoine centu- 
rito latsra Pope Zachary, in the middle of tho eighth century, 
veirived -toe practice, which thenceforward was very genomUy 
firilowed. Muratori however thinks exemptions of monasteries 
mn bpiseopsl visitation were net common in Italy before the ele- 
vriirii century, and that many of theoarlier Charters are forgeries. 
Bome EngKsfa antiquaries similarly contend that no Anglo-Baxon' 
monaattoy ozempt, and that the first instance' of a genuine 
'•charter bi Exemption irtriiis country it that of Battle Abbey in 
TtligtL of Wilnam the Conqueror. Certainly each exemptions 
ritoe Tdty common in England afterwards^ And it must in foir- 
;Beto be Mmitted, as Hallnm points out, that tue bishops bad often 


DIE MEININGEK. 

rpiIE company of the Court Theatre at Saze-Meiningeh has tuh 
X quired a remarkable and peculiar reputation in GetmanV. 
This IS due not merely to the excellence of the performances in 
their own theatre, but to those which they have given in Berlin, 
Dresden, Vienna, and other cities. It is a common custom in Ge^ 
many for single actors to be invited to join other companies for 
a few weeks, when they are called ** guests,” in order that they 
may play the parts in which they have acquired the greatest di^ 
tinotion at home. In the caso of the Mmningen Tbeati'e, how¬ 
ever, it ia not single actors who make these friendly expeditious 
to other places, but the entire company, so that ** Die Meiiiiugor ” 
have come to be spoken of collectively, as a body of jiersons 
governed by a particular system, and animated by a common pur* 
nose. Id fact, so far as we'are able to judge, tboir visits to 
Geriiiau towns aro* regarded, both by themselves and others, as 
missionary enterprises, the object of which is tlio improvement of 
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Sabnam, eiipaeidlr thoia who HMt.-lWif <b«4|IH’ 
their eleem, are urually regarded with mipleioo, if Btft 
with dMike. The Meininffert, on the oontrery, heve beoome 
«xtiaordiii«ril7 popular. WbareTer the/ go, the theatre it erowded, 
not Qiiee morel/, hut night after night, to long ee they otii be pre¬ 
vailed upon to Btay ; and they are utoally prused to repeat their 
vittt at tbo earliett opportunity poteible. Up t«> thia time they 
|b»ve never played out of Germany. Now, however, they are about 
to give a temt of performances at Drui/ Lane Theatre. It will 
, therefore be intereeting to examine the objecto which they have 
in view, and the peculiarities which distinguish them. 

When the present Grand Duke succeeded his father in 1866 be 
found a company at the Hof-Theator neither better nor worse than 
in other German towns of the same importance. It was, as is 
customary, a double company, giving operas and plays on alter¬ 
nate evenings. The Duke, however, actuated by a laudable desire 
of doing one thing well, soon made up his mind to abandon 
open, and to devote his energies to the representation of plays as 
commetely as the resources and limits of the stage will allow. The 
condition of the German theatre, so he thought, was not satisfac¬ 
tory. Modern pieces, such as translations of popular French 
soveltiea, light comedies and farces, might bo put on tho boards 
08 well as they deeevved to be; but the higher forms of the 
modem drama, the classical masterpieces of Germany, and the 
plays of Shakspeare, whom, os is well known, the Germans have 
adopted and made their own, were performed in a very slovenly 
fashion. It needed a very critical eye to perceive this. English¬ 
men who have had the good fortune to aeo Faiut or HamUt at 
one of tbo groat German theatres have rejoiced that there was still a 
stage on which potitical plays could be represented with respect to 
the author's own intention, without curtailment from deference to 
the habits of the audience or some stupid tradition of the stage, 
and, as it appeared to them, with far greater attention to details 
^and to the adequate presentation of the minor characters than is 
"possible in England. The Duke of Saxe-Meiningon, however, 
thought otherwise. It appeared to him that, while one or two parts 
were entrusted to actors of talont, the rest were neglected ; that 
the scenery was too often inappropriate; and that tho costumes 
and accessories lacked historical accuracy. He, therefore, set to 
work to correct these defects in bis own theatre. In every play 
produced there the same pains was to be bestowed on the small 
parts as ou the great ones. Self-assertion on the part of any 
member of the company was not to be thought of. It is one of 
hiaprinciples that there should bo no supers*' in his theatre, 
only actors and actresses, any of whom must expect, if need be, to 
be called upon to take the sumllest parts. When a piece bos been 
aeleoted for performance, tho principal parts are lirsi studied under 
hia own direction, and often in his own presence, until he is satia- 
iled; after which tho diilerent scenes ore gradually put together 
ana rehearsed over and over again, always with the scenery and 
all the peraoDB, whether speikiug or silent, who are to appear in 
^em, so that complete harmony may be produced, and every¬ 
body, small as well as great, may feel their' responsibility m 
the perfect realization of the picture. Dy ibis means care¬ 
lessness and listlessnesB on the part of the lookers-on is avoided. 
They are made to understand that gestures may be as elo¬ 
quent as words, and that each member of a crowd ought to 
pOBsess a distinct and deilnite individuality while taking part 
m a common action. In consequence, the throngs that fill the 
stage in such plays as Jtdiv» CVeaur, JFVesro, and JVal/enatetn's 
’(all of whica ore to be given in London), are said to be 
quite wonderful in their reality, and in the way in which varieties 
of nationality and motive are indicated. We hear on all hands 
that the result justifies the labour that has been bestowed upon it. 

** Work,*’ says the Duke, ** is the secret of the Meiniugers* sno 
oess”; and'the verdict of German audiences is wholly in his 
favour. . Wherever the Meiningers perform they leave their mark 
behind them by stimulating audiences to demand, and managers 
to attempt, increased efiiciency in these really important matters, 
which are too often regarded as accessories, upon which neither 
time nor thought need be expended. It must not, however, be 
supposed that the abolition of the detestable star-system has 
rendered the performance of any great work inadequ^e. If no 
performer be pre-eminent, on the other hand, no one is admitted 
who is inadequate. The avera^ is remarkably high. 

Again, it xs held at Saxe-Meiningeii that the closest union 
ought to eubaist between the actors and the decorations. No de- 
tim can be so inconsiderable as not to have some influence on the 
tone of the whole picture; and the etiect of the actions of the 

f rinci^ personages will be heightened when the scenery is 
roogot into harmony with it. In this depaitmont, therefore, the 
utmost attention is paid to accuracy of detail and to local colour¬ 
ing^ BO as to present to the audience an exact realization of the 
place in which the action may be supposed to pass. At the aame 
time, care is taken that the scenery should not in any way over¬ 
ride the acton, hut form, as it ought to do, a rich and suitable 
background to them. Similar care is taken that the costumes 
sad tne furniture shall be of the exact period indicated in the 
pkj. In many cases real articles are ranae use of, as in Kleist's 
.dTqma, Dm KUifAtn von Heilbronn^ where the knights appear in. 
auiti of armour that haxre been handed down from the middle 
ages. The elaboration of the scenery has, no doubt, one drawback, 
thah a considerable one. It .necessitates an empk^ment of 
the droprIhttIkuD so frequent that even the warmest edmirers of 
the M^iOffwa admit that it Is wearisome; JhA'us Cmaar, for 
inaUnoe^ which ought to be played In five acta, ia laallj played in 


ToU In fouvteem 

i xrlodiOeniiM andieonea, who Hba to get 
mnat find pwtieoXarl/ IrkaomOf bae dimiiiished the 
emeia of* tbo Mrinlngeia fo 'own oomttjr* Even ia 
Vieani^wliim natreng teste for dremetio enlaotefoaiiOBta la Oo* 
^tant with on equMy strong pndUeotloii for ei^ the 
Mriningaea won golden opinioiis. One of Ihetr eritiea, ^ 
and a warm ndwrer of his own Burg-Theater, wldoii he leglitrda 
AS second only to the Oomddie Fnapalse, even ifH henotInaomjs 
wayienperior to it, cordially admits thw great exceUenee^ eadl 
especiallj proclaims to his coimtxymen that their attentton to 
details end their power of fealizing the whole scope end oMeet of 
a enabled tnem to succeed even where the Buig-Theat^ 
had failed. He dwells especially ou their perfonaanoe of Qrilk- 
prser’s drama, TAe AneeUroM Die Ahnmu *), which we shell 
have an opportunity of seeing in London. The very eoenery 
seemed haunted by the weird mysteriousnesi of the poeth con¬ 
ception. 

We have already mentioned that the Duke's primary olject ia 
thus devoting his time, energy, and resources to the improvement 
of the stage was to represent German roasterpieoes more completely 
than had hitherto been done. This ide& explains the admewhat 
limited chaiticter of his rdpertoire. If a play be adequately per¬ 
formed at other German theatres, he does not think it worth, 
while to produce it at Suxe-Meiningen. For this reason Fmut 
is rarely given there. Again, his peculiar system induces him to 
perform elaborate plays, with numerous characters and many super¬ 
numeraries, rather than those where a single personage dominatea 
the action. Hence the exclusion of JVaUenitnn and Mamfet from, 
the London programme—omissions which, we confess, we parti¬ 
cularly regret. We wish, too, that some modern comedies could 
have been given hare. Such are given occasionally at Saxis* 
Meinin^en, and would not only have relieved the somewhat sombre 
tone of the rest of the pieces selected, but would have enabled 
us to judge of R branch of German literature but little known 
in J^lngland. We are glad to hear that tho two comedies by 
Moliore set down ia toe programmo will probably be replaced 
hj the Taming of the iShreto and Goethe's one-act play 
Ueechicieter. The former will be given foom the text of Sbak* 
speure, and will, no doubt, be one of the most interesting features 
of the visit. The plays chosen, however, though it is easy to find, 
.fault with the selection, will all be very interesting, especially ae 
the result of tho system the outlines of which we have attempted 
to sketch. We wish the company all success. The labour of moving 
BO large a body' of persons, with all the supernumeraries, tbo 
scenery, tho furniture, and the accessories (without which the Mein¬ 
ingers never travel), must bo so great and so costly that we almost 
wunder the Duke ventured to undertake it. Fortune is said to 
favour the bravo. Let us hope that she will do' so on tbi» 
occasion. 


THOUGHT-READING. 


W £ are tempted sometimes to doubt whether our civilizatioDi 
is not after all an elaborate sham, and whether it would 
not be more honest to return to the primitive coat of blue paint 
and practise our fetishism in an open and straightforward manner.. 
At any rate, it is very difficult to detect any great ditt'ereiice in 
principle between the pretensions of savage ** medicine men ’* and 
the various crazes, such as mesmerism, spiritualism, transcendental 
physics, and the like, which have been in vogue during the present 
generation. With us, ns with our humbler brethren of Africa and 
elsewhere, the motives which lead to these practices are as various 
OS the methods employed. They are supplied somstimes by a. 
genuine but hopeless desire to attain the impossible, to induce tho 
natural order of things to accommodate themselves to ourowa 
convenience, or by a v^ue yearning to see into futurity. Another^ 
and by far the most frequent, cause is the desire to profit, through 
deliberate imposture, by the weakness of one's fellow-creatures. 
But yet another motive exists, and that is vanity, which inducea 
tho would-be seer to mistake his own fidgety excitement for 
supernatural iuamration, and compels him to delude himself a» 
well as others. This is the most dangerous of all the forma of 
modern miracle-workinff, for the ** seer '* or ** healer ^ may be 
perfectly honest in the Mlief in his own powers, and his clainw- 
may be, and indeed always are, more or m 'borne out by the 
efl'ect of his own excitable temperament upon that of others. Thia 
is the secret of ** electro-biology ” and other now exploded 
quackeries; for you have only to persuade an emotional person. 
tnat he either cnimot or must do a certain thing, and 
his nerves and muselea unconsciously obey the impulse of 
his will, although the suggestion that has set that wUk 
to work comes from another. Scientitfo men whose lives are 
spent in investigating the intricate meehan^ of nature, especL- 
ally that delicate arrangement of matter which makes 9 ^ a living 
and thinking human being, are naturally attracted to these phe¬ 
nomena; and when a remly honest person comes before them, 
claiming to do something extraordinary, and really doing some¬ 
thing which they cannot understand or account for, a very nioor 
** nine days* wonder ’* indeed is the result. But, as we have had. 
occasion to remark in these columns when epeaking of ** nwidem. 
magic,*’ whether of the spiritism or prestidigitation type, seientifle 
men do not make at ell good observers at such ezhibitionB. Tlib 
is certainly notniit ahould be; for, knowing atireU ea th^ do 
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limito of the Mtuzel, they ihould heuia l^aMumiogrthat what 
th^ MBi or think they aeoi oaimot he done, end should next look 
for the iaUeoy—the onnoticed hreak in the chain of evidence— 
which i^Miently seurates &e oocurrenoe from the ordinary ope- 
ratioDS of natme. What soiontists, however, as a rule, do in such 
cases is to tiy to account for the ** supernatural ” appearance by 
natural law& instead of endeavouring to aecertain what it was that 
has wrung from them their testimony to its occurrence. In nine 
instances out of ten it would he found that the miracle-mongor 
has—-perhaps quite involuntarily—^made a tempa^ and thrown out 
all their calculations. A tmipt is a technical term in conjuring, 
and signifies any act by which the attention of the nudiouce is 
drawn off the performer while he is doing something which he 
does not wish them to see, and by which they ore made to believe 
that the act takes place at a time when ho is, in fact, quite pusslve. 
It may be aptly illustrated by the old molodramatie trick when 
the first muraerer requests the virtuous hero to observe the flight 
of yonder solitary crow,'’ and sticks him in the back whon he turns 
bis head for the purpose.* 

We are led to make these remarks because the daily papers have 
been lately full of an affair which, if not dispassionately diacuasod 
from a common-sense standpoint, is likely to add one inoro to the 
already too-long list of popular crazes about the supernatural.'’ 
The other day a select party, consisting of some of the men most 
distinguished in physical and mental science, mot to witness an 
exhibition by a liAr. Bishop of bis remarkable powpi of thniight- 
reading.” iJr. W. B. Carpenter and Professor iluxloy appeared 
as his sponsors, and testified to their own experienco of Mr. 
Bishop’s wonderful faculty, “ which he derives from Ihe careful 
■tudy of the indications unconsciously given by the suhjocts ex¬ 
perimented upon, and his peculiar aptness in interpreting those 
' indicationi.” Now it is only fair to say that this is a reasonable 
and plausible account of what Mr. Bishop, or any uno else with 
keen powers of observation, may do; but what we object to is 
the folly of bringing a dozen scientific men together to in- 
vestigato what is, after all, a very common conjuring trick. No 
doubt Mr. Bishop, as we are assured, has no intention of making 
any pecuniary or other gain out of his powers, which he simply ex¬ 
hibits as an interesting coulributiou to the study of psychology 
b.ut he must foigive us if we do suspect him of taking a very 
undue estimate of the rarity or value of his talent. The lirst 

experiment” consisted in IMr. Moncure Conways hiding a bundle 
of tickets, when the performer, who was led blindfijld into the 
room, seized Mr. Conway's liand, ** and pressing it against his 
forehead with much excitement of manner,” raced about the room 
with him until the hiding-place was discovered. Then I’rofessor 
Bay Laukestor complained of a pain, and the “ medium ” correctly 
indicated that it was a tooth-ache by laying his hand upon the 
sufferer's cheek. JJr, Lyon Playfair next took part in this some¬ 
what undignified game of blindiuan’s-buff. Some cards with the 
letters of the alphabet printed upon thorn were hung upon a string, 
and Dr. Playfair having thought of the word “ Speaker ”—which, 
by the by, he probably thinks a great deal about—Mr. Bishop 
spelt it out on the tickets. These were the most successful of the 

experiments,” and a very poor business it seems to have been. 
The private stance was followed by a moro public one given last 
Wednesday, and, not wishing to do a possible injustice to one who 
has the cause of “ the study of psychology” so much at h(;art, we 
mado a point of being present. 

A large and distinguished audionce had boon invited; and 
Mr. Bishop, by way of prelude, skilfully referred to a journey 
which he had undertaken to India “ for the purpose of investi¬ 
gating the practices of tho Indian neeromancors,’^and then rejwl 
out a testimonial from Dr. Carpenter, couched in the terms wo 
have already quoted ; after which ho proceeded to business. A 
“committee” of twelve men of note was chosen, and sat in 
a crescent of chairs upon the raised platform, suggesting an 
entertainment of quite another character at 8t. .fumes s 11 all. The 
first experiment was that of hiding an object which Mr. Jlislmp 
was to find; but, altbougli be indulpd in the most frantic 
“ hypnotic ” gymnastics, and his assistiint kept thinking ns 
hard as ho could upon the place of hiding, the thing was a dead 
failure. The next attempt was rather more Buccossrnl, a con¬ 
cealed pencil-case being brought to light, to tho great joy of all 
concerned, though nut without much funs and rushing about. A 
mysterious arrangement of passing a small doll from hand to hand 
and hiding it, to bo sibsequently hunted forhv Mr. Bishop, whiled 
'away another tedious half-hour, and ended also in failure. Some 
numoera written on a black-board were, however, guessed blind¬ 
fold, and slightly raised the obviously flagging interest of the 
audience; but this seemed a more ingenious, and less ingenuous, 
device. < The pain, also^tbis time an imaginary one—as in Pro¬ 
fessor I^nkester’s case, was placed to tho general satisfaction. 
The great “ experiment ” of tho evening, however, that with tho 
al^abot, was also a fiasco, although Mr. Lahoueb^re, who thought 
or a word, was very long-suffering. This trick, in which the letters 
are printed on cards, connected by a string, and laid upon the plat- 
fbrm, where the blindfolded performer hovers over them and 
pounces from time to time on one or another, hears so ludicrous a 
resemblance to that of the.“ learned pig” at a fair that we would 
6U^[gest some variation at least of the miae en ec^ne. Having 
tv^oe gaessed tho wrong word, Mr. Bishop gave it up, and the 

experixEientB ” shortly came to an end. The whole affair appeared 
to ua excessively dull; and, thoufrh there was nothing that indi¬ 
cated, or iiideed required, collusion, there was certmnly nothing 
wh^ could farther the cause of science. Nor need sensitive 


people be alarmed lest their tkouffhti should be incmporttuiely 
revealed; for it would seem that, if th^ have any objection to 
their being read by another person they need only nwleot to con*- 
centrate their mind upon one thought at a time, and dedine to os 
dragged wildly up ana down the room. As a means of eommnni- 
ca^n, we prefer the ordinary methods of expressing thought by 
speech, writing, or signs. 

The practice of thought-reading in one phase or another is part 
and parcel of the conjuror's art, and is no more “ an interesting 
contribution to psychology ” than is a successful performaoce of the 
three-card trick. Mr. Bishop's performances differ only in degree 
from the directione given in every ** Boy's Own Book” for telling 
the card thought of; while they fall immeasurably short of that 
feat when performed by such men as the late Robert Houdin, te 
say nothing of that eminent coniuror’s mysterious, but anything 
but supernatural, second-sight. Yet we have never heara of a 
number of persons engaged in “ almost every branch of scien¬ 
tific research—gentlemen whose names were more than a suificieni 
guarantee that the tests would be severe and searching in their 
charncter and conditions,” being asked to witness Professor 
Bopco-Frikell von Dbbler's remarkable experiments^ with^ a 
pack of common playing-cards, or his curious illusion witli 
three domestic thimbles and a pea. We shall expect to see next 
announced a similar gathering of scientific men to investigate 
the curious problems in the equilibrium of tbe human body, illus¬ 
trated by a Japauese acrobat upon a pole. 

We are gi’ieved to bo obliged to speak in so disparaging a 
manner of a young gentleman who has no object in view but to 
make “ an interesting contribution to tho study of psychology,” 
but we would remind both him and his scientific admirers that the 
“ thought-reading” form of inspiration is “rather played out ” by 
this time, Oontinenial newspapers are crammed with advertise¬ 
ments of aoi'diamU “ somnambulists,” who profess to do the same 
sort of thing in a more thorough style; but abroad it is the poli^, 
and not tho scientists, who keep on eye upon tbe affair. The dis¬ 
coveries of the early “ phrenologists and physiognomists ” as to the 
conformation and functions of tho brain led to many mad theories, 
and it was but a alight step from judging of certain indi¬ 
cations of character by the shape of a skull to declaring what 
was passing in the subject's mind at a given moment. ^ Time 
and common sense, however, soon reduced these pretensions to 
within reasonable limits, although they made neat stir at the time 
whon they were first advanced. The practice of “ thought-reading,” 
too, is well known in tho Last; and tho annals of Buddhist sages 
who have qualified themselves as “ seers ” by contemplating their 
own waist-bands for lengthened periods, and of Sufi mystics in 
I'ersia and Turkey, who have attained the same powers by fasting 
and other ascetic practices, are full of authentic instances of th» 
exercise of this faculty. The reader of such anecdotes, however, 
merely pities the “poor heatheu” who can be so superstitious as 
to believe such nonsense, while the vagaries of a young man 
who thinks himself the prophet of a new scientific religion 
because he is sharp in detecting “ indications unconsciously given 
by the subjects experimented upon” are regarded as worthy 
of the serious attention of eminent men. Such exhibitions are in 
every way unwholesome; they encourage a misguided hankering 
after notoriety in tho performer, they suggest a fresh means of im¬ 
post lire to professional charlatans, and, worst of all, they bring 
scieiico and scientific evidence into ridicule and disrepute. 


THK J’AKIS SALON. 

rpiTIS year's Salon htiH been looked forward to in Paris oa 
Jl promising to hoof exceptional interest, on account of the fact 
that tho artists have at length decided to set aside all oifers of 
(iovernmont assistance and to conduct their own exhibition in 
thnir own way. The public have reason to bo grateful to them 
for two important mforms—the number of pictures admitted for 
cxhibiiion has been limited, and comfortable seats have been 
placed ill every room. Of tbe promised improvement in tbe 
quality of the works exposed tben* is little to be said. After 
much debate, and a good deal of unseemly quarrolliug, a juir was 
formed which has produced the same result as that which has 
been ntlainod by its proileci ssors—au exhibition containing pic¬ 
tures of groat merit, swamped by the intolerable deal of trash 
surrounding them. The must ambitious work exhibited this year 
is M. Paul Baudry's “ GlorificaLioii do la Loi,” to which the place 
of honour has been assigned. It is a trul^ noble example of the 
highest order of decorative art; and it is difficult to find any 
shortcoming either in its design or in its admirably harmonious 
colour. Before tho figure of .Tustice seated on a throne stands 
the figure symbolic 3t‘ executive power randy to do her behests; 
to the left, on a mass of drapery, lies tho foroshortened figure of a 
child most powerfully drawn, with a seated woman by her side; 
above the figure of JustiiK) an angel flies, whose drapeiy expresses 
vigorous movement in every fold. The architectural mckground 
is faultlessly rendereff^ and but for a certain lack of nobility in the 
heads of Lis figures and a slight tendency to heaviness in the out¬ 
stretched arm of the figure of Justice, we could dismiss M. 
Baudry's magnificent picture without any word of criticism. His 
portrait of Louis de Montebello f 107) is our ideal of what a boy’s 
portrait should be. It is full of life, and very strong in colour, as 
fine in its way as his larger canvas. On M. Carolus Duran we 
have also little bxit pnuse to bestow. He is this year seen at his 
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Wt. His ** Fatttr Dorn** represents k little child whose head, 
iomiouiiting a bib and riillof the gravity of babyhood, is in exqui¬ 
site contrast with the richly-embroiderM costume he wears, llis 
Portrait pf a Lady (37$) is also admirable. The head seems to us 
to be faultless, ana the black dress is very powerfully dealt with. 
The blue curtain which forms the background is iinely treated: 
hut to the hands we must take exception~they are feoblo in draw¬ 
ing to the last degree. M. Bonnat’s portraits of Jx^on Cogniet 
and Madame la Oomtesse Potocka are likely to raise much dis¬ 
cussion. ^ It is impoMble not to render homage to M. Bonnat's 
extraordinary' teennical sidll; but his painting this year is 
painfully hard and unsympathetic. On the other liand, it is 
ooW fair to say that liis pictures are so placed that it is very 
difficult to see them from n favourable point nf view. Among 
the other portraits exhibited, those wliich seem to us most worthy 
of pemark are M, Gabriel Perrier’s portrait of M. Claudius 
Popelin (871), M. Jenoudet’s portrait of M. M. J). (1217), and 
M. Mathey’s portrait of M. Siiinl-Suuns (1555). There arc, of 
course, the usual number of whnt in l^reiirh studio slaug are known 
as ** graudes tartines ” to be seen this your —xmiuHiiae canvases 
covert with huge sprawding figures, ropresonting liisturical sub¬ 
jects.^ Years ago Charles Baudelaire complained bitterly of the 
crass ignorance of French painters in regard to the subjects they 
undertook to represent. The same defect is patent this year in 
all the purely historical works exhibited. In M. Comerro’s 
" Samson et Ualila the costumes might be of any perioti, and 
pillow-cases of the latest Parisiau fashion are seen in great pro- 
loflion on Dalila’s enormous couch. In M. Brehiiu’s picture (285), 
which represents the Median King Kyaxnres seeing the Scythian 
officers vdiom he has invited to a banquet slaughtered before his 
eyes, the King and his attendants drink out of Venetian glacises. 
Among the numerous works exposed in which size lakes the place of 
merit, the worst is incontestably M. Purret's “ 8emeur," in which 
the action of Jean Francois Millet’s figuro of the sower is moat 
Tulgarl^ travestied. M. Protais exhibits a miserably feeble 
composition, entitled Le Draponu ot rArim^o”; and, besides 
these two canvases, there are many other bad pictures, executed 
on a formidable scale, of which it is not our intention to speak. 
M. Detaille has had e most ungrateful subject to deal with in 
his “ llistribuiiou des Brapeaux,” which represents an incident of 
the groat review on the 14th of July last year. Ollicial pictures 
Are proverbially failures, and we are sorry to say that this one is 
no exception to the rule. 

Of military subjects there are as usual enough and to spare. 
M. de Neuville has one very fine picture, “ Un Porteur de 
IMp^cbes” (1724), a French despatch-bearer being searched by 
two German soldiers while a group of officers at table out- 
aide an inn look on. llis picture of the attack upon the 
cemetery of Saint-Privat (1723) cannot bo ranked among his 
higher achievements. It is ducidodly muddy in colour and very 
confused in grouping. M. Bertrand has a powerful picture of a 
wounded standard-Marer supported by his comrades, hung in the 
Salle d'honneur. Wo are glad to be able to note a decided 
•diminution in the number of morbid and disgusting subjects treated 
in this exhibition, in comparison with those of the last few 
jears; but M. Ixiu^e's picture, ** La Question,*’ calls for comment 
cf the severest kind. We are at a loss to understand what por- 
TSTsion of artistic feeling can possibly prompt a man to seek for 
his subjects in the torture chambers of the Inquisition. This 
Abominable picture, which is only the more odensivo on account 
of its cleverness, is a disgrace to the artist who painted it and to 
the jury whicli suffered it to be exhibited. Very different in 
treatment is M. J. P. Laumns's InteiTogatoiro,” in which the 
face of the unfortunate old monk, who is arout to be stretched by 
means of a rope running over a pulley attached to the ceiling, 
while his feet are secured by an iron rin^ to the pavement, is full 
of humour. The heads of ^is confrdrea in the haou^rouud are also 
excellent in character, and the execution of the picture is good 
throujfhout. His portrait of Mmo. la Comtease il.” is, however, 
astonishingly poor for the work of an artist of his qppocity. M. 
Benjamin Oonatant has never before been seen to such advantage as 
he is this year. llis two pictures (516,517), the first '^Passe- 
temps d’un Kalife ” and the second " Ildrodiade,” are alike admir¬ 
able. The first shows us the interior of a Moorish palace at Seville 
in the thirteenth century, where, in the midst of a gor¬ 
geously decorated courtyard, a couplo of lion cubs are being 
presented to a sackful of snakes which bos just been opened by 
an attendant. The quaint mixture of anger and hesitation in 
the fibres of the lions is wonderfully indicated, and the pointing 

thmr keejper, who walks behind them, is very masterly. The 
treatment ct the acoessories is excellent throughout, and wo find 
in them a degree of warmth and solidity of colouring to which 
BC. l^njamin Constant had not hitherto attained, llerodios 
{517) orouehes, her chin supported ou her hand, upon the sofa, 
aunng the spectator. Her face is of a somewhat animal type, 
hat IS full of sensual beauty; the upper part of her figure is 
partially naked, and is most adm^ble both in colour and 
modelling, feet are also naked, one of the toes being^ encir- 
olid by II magnificent ring, and they ai*6 most strimng in 
tbeir execution. The prevailing colour of the picture is deep 
iHi d its every tone rev^s the power of a colourist of 
ao'oomaicui order. powerful also is M. A. Morot’s " Tempta- 
lionNif 3 t. Anthony/’ in which the flesh painting of the undn^d 
4gnre of the temptress eaUs for especud commendation. The 
^t. Oarome” ot M. Henner is among the moat important 
works exhUiitedt but he can hardly be congratulated upon 


it. The Saint lies etiffly across the picture pn an inolinef 
plane, the right leg apd loft arm being stretched opt in 
such a position as to form a straight line of donsidonsble lepgth, 
while his beard stands up perpendicularly. By an bnfCrtunate 
errer of cerapositlon, the mft leg is so placed ns to make An equi¬ 
lateral triangle in the centre of the canvas.' His picture pf ** Ia 
S ource” shows us a naked figure of a girl sitting by a pool. In tbis 
work there is considerable charm of colour, but M. Henner’s 
practice of painting backgrounds, intended to represent trees and 
grass, in pure bitumen, cannot be commended. M. Bougereau, 
whose painting becomes more distractingly waxy year by year, 
has sent twopictiims, "La Viorgo aux Anges” (265) and "L'Anrore ” 
(266), which cannot fail to drJight those Arsons who find fheir 
pleasure in the contemplation of feeble sentimentality. Le 
pauvre IVcheur (i94>1.), by M. Puvis de Ohavannes, goes far 
towards coin])eiisating us for the dismal lack of imaginative power 
which is to be observed at the Halon. llis treatment of the snb- 
joct is purely symbolic, and the execution, though it Iwtrays no 
lack of power, is simple to the last de^e. But m his picture 
is conceived in a tenderly pt»etic spirit, it is not likely to prove 
attractive to the French public. 

Among the purely realistic pictures exposed, the best seem to ua 
to be M. niermitto's "Qualuor” (i 443 )» » of four peasants 
round the hible of a cabaret, which is excellent in composition and 
colour, though it is somewhat fiat in effect; and M. Bantah's 
“ B<$jeuuei' do Modolo ” (590), in which we sw a mode! at break¬ 
fast in a painter’s studio. It is, however, decidedly inferior to his 
interior of ii sculptor's studio, exhibited lost year, and which is 
now in the Luxembourg Gallery. It is not easy to conceive 
the frame of mind which the members of the jury were in 
when they ncc.»ptrtd IM. Manet’s " Portrait de M. Pertuiset, le 
chasseur do lioiw,” a title which is at once suggostive of Tartorin 
do Turascim. In the “ Improssionisto ” gallery, of which wo 
have recently had occasion to speak, there are few worse pictures 
than this to be found. A violet man with a violet gun in 
his hand sits in the midst of a wood of the same colour, the 
liend of an impossible yellow monster appearing ou one side 
of Jdm. M. Maignan’s picture of Dante meeting Mathilda is 
an excellent w'ork, showing real poetic feeling, although he 
might have made his Virgil a little less leaden in hue. Of M. 
Falguiere's " Abattage d’un Tauroau; souvenir d’Es^mgne,” we 
cannot say too much good. He has treated his subject in a 
truly imaginative spirit. The action of the two men, one pulling 
down the bull’s head with a rope, while tho other swin^ a club 
with which he is about to strike, is truly grand. The back¬ 
ground is formed by a steep bank of grass, surmounted by the deep 
blue of a cloudloss sky. The colour is fine throughout, and M. 
Falguifere’s great knowledge as a sculptor has stood him in good 
stead in the broad powerful modelling of ids figures. It is greatly 
to be regretted that he has not contributed any important work to 
tho sculpture gallery this year. Mr. Hawkins’s picture of " l^es 
Orphelius ”(1112), two little children standing in tho long grass of 
a country graveyard, bids fair to be one of the successes of the year. 
It is a most clmvming picture, beautifully harmonious in colour, 
and tender in feeling. 

M. Skredsvig shows great promise as an animal painter in his 
“Fermo ii Venoix ” (2187). Among the landscapes there is 
much rubbish to be met with, but some of the pictures ex¬ 
hibited are of rare merit. Among these wo may cite M. Denduyt’s 
" B^gel ” (679) and M. Loir's “ Gibouldes ” (14O3). This picture 
is of rare merit in its solidity and atmosphore; and in looking 
at it one instinctively glances at one’s feet to seo if they are 
wot. M. Montenard’s "Sur la Falaise,” wliich hangs iu tho 
same room, is also a very powerful picture. Of the other works 
of merit among the landscapes our space does not permit us to 
speak; but we cannot pass over M. Saintin's picture (2085) in 
silence; it is certainly among tho very best of tho landscapes 
exhibited. 


THE mSE IN FOREIGN STOCKS. 

A S was to be expected, the extreme discredit into which Foreign 
Government securities fell in con.scquence of repudlatioas 
some years ago, and of the inquiries of the Foreign Loans Oom- 
inlttee, has been followed by a general and equallV'extremo rise. 
VVe have had tbis week a very striking instance. Only four years 
ago tbe Hungarian Government was obliged to pay 6 per cent, in 
gold upon bonds which it sold at 83 per cent. This week it has 
Mought out a loan to pay ofi* tho former bonds, tbe interest on 
which is only 4 per cent., and the price asked is 75^ per cent. In 
other words, whereas four years ago a lender to the Hungarian 
Government got about per cent, for his money, be now gets 
very little more Ilian 5^ per cent. Nothing in the meantime has 
occurred to account fur this extraordinary improvement in the 
credit of tho country, except, indeed, that the Eastern Question is 
not quite so threatening as it was. Hungarian finance is nearly as 
unsatisfactory as ever. Year after year there are deficits, and, con¬ 
sequently, of course, the debt grows. Not less striking is the 
steadiness of Russian securities in the fiice of the a88aBBiniitio& of 
the late Osar, of the boldness and influence of the Nihilistic and Of 
the apparenriy imminent danmr of insurrection or revolution. The 
bonds of 1873, for instance, which in the middle of M^y, two years 
ago, were selling at 84/. 10s., at the end of last week were smliog 
for 94i. 109 .—a nse of about xo per cent. And in A ostriaa isoixrities 
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min the riM li nttrly 35 p«r cent. There are ppood reaeone for 
tM adwoe in United film hondt. The caseation of internal 
dirautea; the vast growth of population and wealth; the rapid 
vediiQtion of debt; and the present extraordinaxy prosperity—all 
jnItUy and account for the great rise that has taken place. So, 
agidn, in the Case of France. Although a war between France 
and Germany'b stDl expected some day or other, the political 
oondition of the country has vastly improved; the present military 

2 stem b believed to m incomparably better than the old; and 
e increase of wealth b unquestioned and unquestionable. Like¬ 
wise in the ease of Italy there has been sucu progress as fully 
Accounts for ^e improvement in her credit. The deficits with 
which her budgets so long closed have now disappeared, and her 
finances are in a satisfactory condition. In these three instances, 
then, there b no room for wonder at the rise that has taken place. 
But these are exceptions. If we turn to the Argentine Ooufedo- 
Tation, we find there a rise in tbo lost two years of about 38 per 
Cent, In Brasilian stock the rise is over 14 per cent., nud in 
Ohilian about 66 per cent. Nor is the rise confined to the 
securities of States which are solvent, and have always b(^nu 
oarefUl of their credit. In Spanish the rise is about 54 per cent.: 
and in Mexican, which for a long sorios of years have never paid 
A single farthing of interest, there is a rise of 173 per cent.; while 
in Turks the value of the bonds has fully doubled. No doubt 
there are special reasons in each of these tluee case.^^, and in others 
that might be mentioned, which soeni to justify in the eyes of 
speculators the prices they are now giving for the bonds; but tho 
upward movement is so universal ns to prove that it is indepen¬ 
dent of special causes and is, in fact, part of a general movement 
springing out of general causes. 

The first of these general causes is the reaction referred to 
above from the oxaggoratod discredit of a few years ago. After 
the Foreign Loans Oommittoo prices fell far lower than the facts 
iustified, and an extravagant reaction was consequently inevitable. 
This reaction set in when speculation revived in tlio autumn of 
1879. The long depression that had previously prevailed passed 
away, and people rushed to invest their money with os little re¬ 
flection as they had previously used in refusing to engage in even 
the most promising operations. And they woro aided in doing so 
by the willingness on the part of the banks to make advances to 
them on the stocks thus purchased, llad trade improved as much 
as was expected, and at one time lust year seemed probable^ the 
demands of inorchants and manufacturers would have created a 
competition for money, and would hnvo prevented this rapid rise in 
tho prices of stocks. But the long series of bad harvests has 
prevented trade from improving as quickly as had boon hoped, 
and in consequence tho banks find themselves with large 
funds that they are unable to employ otherwise than by lend¬ 
ing upon stocks. As it happens, too, the chauged circum- 
fltances of trade increase the amounts which bankers are able 
to lend. Ill tho old time trade was chiefly carried on by means 
cf bills. The manufacturer drew bills upon tho wholosnlo diialcrs, 
and the wholesale dealers in turn drew upon the retailor.^. Jn 
tho same way exporting bouses drew' upon the houses to which 
they consigned their goods abrorul. But of late tbo nianufactunj 
of bills has become very much loss, partly because people engaged 
in trade are richer, and consequently have more capital of their 
own to employ, and partly because {hey do not now keep ns largo 
stocks as they formerly did, TJie railways and telegraphs have 
rendered it unnecessary to keep these large stoclis, ond, in the 
CMe of foreign trade, enable payments to be made by means of 
tolegrapbic transfers which formerly were done entirely by bills. 
Thus the demands upon bankers fur legitimate trade are less than 
they^ used to be, just at the time that the deposit system has 
received its greatest development by tho extension of bank's all 
over the country. Another cause forcing up prices is tho accuniu- 
latiou of savings. Year after year, in what are called bad limes 
as well ns in good, the thrifty lay by a portion of tbeir incomes. 
A pari, gnmter or less, of those savings is invested in business, in 
reolaimiug and improving land, in building houses, erecting fac¬ 
tories and workshops, and generally in extending tho concerns 
of those who bave saved. But another part is available 
for investment iu stocks, and, vrlion trade is slack, this part 
3S la^er than when it is very brisk. During tho long de¬ 
pression, the investments iu Dusiness proper were ]irubably 
.smallor than usual, and money consequently continued to accu¬ 
mulate in the banks in tho form of deposits. When credit re¬ 
vived, investments once more were resumed, l^e owners of the 
surplus money had no option but to invest it in such stocks as 
axisted, and the better class of Foreign Government securities 
naturally attracted a large portion of it. When the prices of flrst- 
•class seoaritios were driven up, people who were unwilling to 
accept of small rates of interest rushed to the loss secure stocks, 
and in turn they took up stocks upon which no interest is paid, iu 
^ hope that something would be done to induce the bankrupt 
Oovemments to resume payment, or at the worst that they would 
be able to sell to other s^culators coming in after themselves, aud 
would thus realize in the shape of additions to their capital the 
Interest which they bad failed to receive. Hod there oeen any 
mania, such as the company mania of some years ago, or the rail¬ 
way mania of an earlier date, no doubt these surplus savings would 
have lar^y been used up thereby *, but in the present revival of 
speculation there has been no such mania, as yet at least, and con- 
BsquenUy exiating stocks have received all the benefit of the new 
Isvestmeuts- 

The great ceductions that have been made in the debts of so 


many of the principal countries have still further aided in raiung 
the prices of the remaining stocks* ^cr instance, including the 
operations of the present year, the reduction in the debt or the 
United States since the close of the war has been about 180 mil¬ 
lions sterling; and, at tho same time, the interest upon that debt 
has bUn reduced from 6 per cent, to 4^, 4, and 3^ per cent There 
is thus little more than half as much debt as tfaoro was fift^n 
years ago; and the interest received upon the money actually in¬ 
vested in this debt is very much less than half what it was then. 
Here at home, though wo have not done as much as tho Ameri¬ 
cans, yet we have paid oif a very largo amount of debt; and the 
appearances are that tho reductions of the next few years will be 
still larger. Indeed, tho actual amount of tho English funds now 
in the hands of the public very little exceeds 500 millions sterling; 
and tbe great operation which Mr. Gladstone is about to intro¬ 
duce will at once take away another 60 millions of this lnum. In 
France, instead of reductions, there have been additions to the 
debt, it is true; but these additions have not been large since the 
great indemnity loans woro raised, and in the meantime the savings 
of tho country have beon enormous, and have been largely directed 
to the securities of the country itself. Italy, again, a lew years 
ago was a constant borrower; but now sbe has a small surplus 
evoiy year; she is about to resume specie payments; and she 
■will probably, after this year, begin steadily to pay off a por¬ 
tion of her debt. In any case, instead of being a borrower, 
sbe has been gradually buying buck her bonds from foreign 
countries, nud thus the Italian socuritios which wero available for 
invnstmont in Euglitud and France at low prices are now held in 
Itoly. In short, since the great French indemnity loans wore 
raised there has been no considerable increase of tbo debts of tho 
flrst-ulass States of tho world, whereas there has boon an enormous 
reduction both iu the United States and in England. This 
diminution in tho umoLini of stocks available for investment at tho 
same time that tho funds seeking investment have beon enormously 
increasing, necessarily brings about tho extraordinary rise that wo 
have .seen. A groat improvomont in trade creating a demand for 
money for trade purposes would chock this rise, as it would induce 
people engaged iu Vade to sell their securities and invest tbe 

f irocoeds iu their business; and it would also induce bankers to 
end less upon stocks and more upon goods. A great European 
war would still more decisively chock the rise. If it woro to last 
for any length of time, it would necessitate the issue of great loans, 
and—for the time being, at any rate—would absorb all the spare 
capital of tho world. It would also lead to tbe destruction of a 
considerable amount of capital. In both ways it would probably 
cause a oonsiderablo fall in securities. But, in the meantime, the 
rise iu tbe stocks of all groat Governments must go on, while 
trade remains as slack as it is and the poqpe of tho world is main¬ 
tained. 


THE nCTlJItE OALLEKIES. 

HI. 

I N returning to the more detailed examination of the exhilntion 
at Burliugtou House, we shall take the liberty of avoiding 
tbo crowd which blocks up the first room, and of Mginning with 
tho pictures in the last gallery. This brings us immediately to 
Mr. Watts's admirable study of '*Mr. Cockerell ”(1391), a harmo¬ 
nious but somewhat unfinished work which contrasts with its neigh¬ 
bour, “Mr. David Dale” (1392), a full-length figure, one of Mr. 
Onlcss's most sober and most complete compositions. 1'hehead of 
this portrait could hardly bo carried further, or treated with more in- 
tolligencG. Mr. Horsleys “An Alexandrian School” (1399) and 
Mr. Arthur Stocks's “On the Sick List” (1400) are examples of 
two rising figure-painters who show to more advantage in works 
to which we shall refer later on. Mr. llobert W. Macbeth has 
given too little time to tho completion of his largo and luminous 
picture “ Tho Ferry’’(j 407), which indeed displays in parts, as 
particularly in tho group beyond the river, aud m some of the 
heads in the boat, all his remarkable. originality and power, but 
which shows no less a c.iirelessnoss and crudity in the treatment 
of what is not dintctly sympathetic to him. Sir Frederick 
Leighton’s “Viola” (1414), a dark-haired girl’s bead in profile 
on a ^ gold ground, in certainly among bis most exquisite con¬ 
tributions, and is a work on wbicb tbe oyo rests with entire 
satisfaction. By an instinct oxtroraoly little developed in this 
year’s Hanging Ooiumittoe, Mr. Davis’s harmonious and serene 
nighb>laud8cape, called the “Evening Star” (1416), hangs be¬ 
tween this delicately finished head and Its companion “ Bianca ” 
O417)* Doservodly on the line in a place of honour we find Mr. 
wirgman's very remarkable portrait of “ Colonel Henry Yule,” a 
half-length figure seated at a table, busily writing. Tbe force and 
intelligence of the head and the powerful rendering of tho velvet 
coat make this not only the best of Mr. Wirgman’s portraits which 
we remember to have seen, but one of the remarkable portraits of 
the year. 

It is difficult to deal with a crowded figure-piece like Mr. 
Topham’s “ llenouncing tho Vanities by Oroler of Savonarola" 
^1423). It is a picture full of vigour, carefully considered, oain- 
lully composed, but belonging too much to the studio. These 
figures are the portraits of posed models; there is no real inter¬ 
pretation of history, no appeal to the fancy or to tbe historic 
memory. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that there is merit 
in the ordering of the procession and the clustering of spirited 
figures around the bonfire. Mr. Edward Hughes presents us 
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wiih a noticeahle “Portrait of a Lady’’ (< 350 * ^ ^ 

we can eee hy craning our heads up towards the ceilingi Mr, 
Harper*8 “Dead Sea from Engedi’* (1360) is a very accom¬ 
plished and poetical landscape, sacrifice by the vagaries of 
t^e Hanging Oommit'tee. Mr. Peter Graham has done better 
things than his “Sunny Day" (1361), in which all iutture 
seems to swim in an atmosphere of melted butter. One of the 
most notable hgure-pieces in Gallery X. is Mr. Blair Loightonb 
“Un Gage d'Amour" (1365), in which a mediroval maiden, 
seated in her bower, fastens a red scarf round the casque of a 
melancholy and amorous young warrior who waits for it outside. 
This picture is clearly painted, and with considerable success; but 
it is fi^ly ao interesting as its pendant, the “ Sir Galahad " of 
Mr. Herbert Schmalz (1371). The purest of knights stands 
underneath an ancient yew-tree, hastening to be gone; while 
“ the wan sweet maiden " of the Laureate's poem, drowned in 
waves of her own silken hair, clasps around his Wiiist a belt tliat 
she has woven for him. This picture is in some respects quaint 
and hard; but it sooms to us to present a more poetical aspect of 
medisDval legend than Mr. Blair J^ghton'a somewhat conven¬ 
tional design. Between these works hangs one of Mr. Millais's 
superb full-length portraits, that of the “ Bishop of Manchester" 
(1366). The visitor should spare n moment to Mr. 0 . K. 
Warren's creditable “ An Egyptian Musician ” (1367"), which is 
hung rather high, and might escape his notice. Mr. Galthorpe 
paints some naonks in white robes, walking, reading, or feeding 


vigorous 

power on bis “ Unpromising Pupil" (1383), and Mr. Oitlcds is as 
admirable as usual in his “ Portrait of a Gentleman ” (1384). Wo 
believe that wo have now exhausted all that is of special interest 
in Gallery X. 

We jpnss rapidly through the gnllories dedicated to architecture, 
engraving, and water-colour painting, and find ourselves in the 
lecture-room. With Mr. Thornycrolfs “ Teucer," which holds tho 
place of honour hero, wo shall deal when wc arrive at the rest of 
the sculpture: for tho present wo coniine ourselves to the oil- 
paintings on tne walls. At the very outset we meet with an in¬ 
stance of scandalous mismanagemHnt on the part of the Hanging 
Committee—which, indeed, has played at topsy-turvy throughout 
this gallery with extraordinary success. On our left band, os we 
enter, there hangs on the line a daub called “ In Sight ” (877), 
which unites almost all the qualities which a picture should not 
poss^; and in the same perecndicular, but at tbe extreme height 
possible, is skied one of m, Fantin's delicate studies of flowers. In 
abetter position we find Mr. Woodville’a “Oandahor" (887), a 
roirited oattle-pieco, r^resonting the storm of Gimdi Mullah 
Sahibdad by the 92nd flighlandors and the 2nd Goorkbns. This is 
the best large work hitherto exhibited by a rising draughtsman, 
who won bis spurs by his spirited sketches of scenes iii European 
Turkey. Tbe composition of this picture is exceedingly effective; 
all that it seems to want is a more solid “ palette,” n more learned 
and decisive treatment of colour. It is unfortunate for Mrs. 
Butler that this very careful battle-piece bangs so near her confused 
and iU-painttid “Defence of liorke’s Drift '* (899), by far the least 
satisfactory work she lias exhibited since her first success. This 
picture has a dull look, as thouj^^h it had been “ pulled about," to 
speak technically, until all its freshness and vitality had gone out j 
of it. But there are glaring errors in perspective and false quan¬ 
tities in drawing that cannot be so excused; and, on the whole, it 
is to be feared ^at extravagant popularity has had an evil influence 
on an artist who once promised very sound and excellent work. 
Mr. Nwier Hemy, too, is not himself this year, in his one pic¬ 
ture “The Jjobster Boat” (893), in which the sea is faulty. 
Miss Hilda Montalba'e “ Venetian Fisher Boy" (897) seems to 
possess all the merit of draughtsmanship and colour which her 
similar picture last year displayed; but whereas that was hung on 
the line in the first room, this la skied so close under the ceiling 
that it is almost impossible to see it. Mr. Bright Mflrris is a very 
careful and refined landscape-painter in tho school of Frederick 
Walker. Perhaps in his study of cabbages in an “ Old Scotch 
Garden " (900) he follows the actual practice of his master too 
closelv; but he has certainly painted one of the most harmonious 
and aeiicate of the small landscapes of the year. Mr. Legros's 
“ St. Jerome" (903), a large figure which hangs beside Mr. Morris's 
landscape, is Academic in character, and leaves the spectator 
iudiflerent. Mr. Bridgman has been inspired by Mr. Long’s suc¬ 
cesses in painting bis “ Funeral liites of a Mummy on the Nile " 
(9^), and has produced a pleasing work full of antiquarian inge¬ 
nuity. But the spectator may feel that this is not the way in 
which Mr. Alma Tadema would have treated so congenial a theme, 
Mr. Val Davis, not to be confounded with tho eminent cattle-painter, 
bos achieved a success with his “Evening in tho Meadows" 
(008): Mr. T. M. Hooke, the painter of “The Vineyard of 
Kaboth *’ in 1876, is hardly recognizable in the conventionality of 
" The Lych-gate "; but he has bad tbe misfortune to come under 
the patronage of Mr. lluskin—an influence hitherto far from 
odvantoMus to any young artist. Mr. Oarl Gusson paints a de- 
Ugbtfilllittle study in buff and cardinal red, and it “The 
Uttto Serving^Maid" (916). Mr. Wilfrid Herbert's portrait of 
ItlMther, the Academician (920), is a very sound and admirable 
wow, and one, os it seems to us, of groat promise. High up 
wider the ceiling we find, by searching, Mr. John Oc^er^ 
foU-lenfftb portrait of Mr. Booth as Richelieu pronoonoing the 
curee 61 Borne (933)* l^be treatment of red and white robes, and 


the general dignity of atHtude In this pleture,are worth/of ell prilte ( 
but we ore not sure whether we altogether agree to the interpvetaUOB 
I--- A-reellyia eo diffioalt to eee 


them, that we reeerve our Jod^ent on this pednt. One of the nienj 
excellent portroite of this year is that of “ Mr. Horace Oox^ 
( 9 S 7 )» by Mr. GrenvUle Menton. Mr. Maw h^gleye anecdote ftom 
Clantta JSfarlowB (959) is painted with some anil. We ore in¬ 
troduced to the most tea^compellinn^ of aU heroiim of romanoo 
in the depths of her despair, seated in extreme dejection on hen 
broken and tattered bed, “W dress white damask/hsr tangled hair 
shading one side of her neck.” A Tunisian study of flamingoes, 
doves, and mzelles, called “ The Pels of an Eastern Palace ” (^i), 
by Mr. H. H. Johnston, is bmhtly touched. But a much superior 
painting, technically, is Mr. Ihoodoro Kalli's “ Marionettei in the 
Ilareu^ (^7)f which depicts tho evolutions of two ingenious dOHs, 
one of which very characteristically beheads the other, before two 
indolent odalisques, who can scarcely summon up energy enough 
to lift tWir heads to watch thepaatimo. Mr. Henry Moore's 
“ Mid-Ohonncl ” (968) and Mr. Eeeley Halswelle’s Fenland ” 
(974) form pendants on each side of Mr. Millais's incomparably 
skilful portrait of Lord Wimborno (972). But the two land¬ 
scapes are not of equal value. Mr. Henry Moore's vast expanse 
of sea is harsh and glaring in colour; this painter seems never 
safe unless ho keeps to the silvery tones of mist and sunless 
sky. Mr. Halswello, on the contrary, has achieved a success 
which is almost unalloyed; the painting of the se^e and of 
the glittering perspective broken by endless water-lUy loaves. 


Waiting for a Lull” (983) 

Hayes selects an agreeable scene from the fisher-life of Scheven- 
iugen. The visitor should glance in passing at Mr. Oharles’s 
clever “ Village Ooquetres ” (990), and at Mr. Brodie's “ Cry for 
Help ” (9S9), which is nut at all clever, but of some interest as an 
incident of river-life. Another excellent portrait, hnng almost 
out of sight, is Mr. Wirgman’s “ W. Hollins, Esq." (992). Mr, 
Edward Fahey calls his pleasant group in a kitchen-garden 
“ Poetry and Prose " (994). Prose gathers apples into her apron 
between the rows of cabbages, and Poetry stalks by her up tbe 
path, carrying “ a book of verse beneath tho shade.” It is diffi¬ 
cult to be altogether pleased with the “ Sailing Signal-Gun" 
(100^) of Mr. Arthur Ilughos, who, in throwing off the stiffness 
of his early pro-Rifliiellite manner, has lost something also of bis 
freshness and poetic individuality. The picture is too smooth and 
clean to look like a transcript from life; yet there is good 
draughtsmanship, and a great aeal of grace about tbe figures of 
the courtly young officer and his handsome sweetheart. 

We take this opportunity of noticing Mr. Henry Blackburn'* 
useful Academy Notes and Ch’osvenor No/eSf which seem even mor» 
complete and serviceable than ever. We note that the first of 
these has reached its seventh and the second its fourth year of 


THE THEATRES.—HERR STRAKOSCH'S RECITALS. 

L S far ns a piece obviously intended to consist of a series of 
scenes meant to give a popular actress a good opportunity to 
display her peculiar merits nan he said to have a plot, this is tho 
pint of Mr. Wills's new play. Juana Esteban, a Spanish lady, who 
“about 1496" lives, with a degree of iudepondence not commonly 
allowed to ladies in that country, in a castlo near Toledo, haa 
taken under her care a wounded knight, Don Oarlos de Nardsso. 
While nursing him to recovery, she has very naturally fallen in 
love with him. Don Carlos, as ho is bound to do in common 
gratitude, has also fallen in love with her, and proposes marriage. 
J uana, in roite of her passion, is in some doubt whether she shall 
accept. Her doubt is not caused by any distrust of Don Oarlos, 
but because she fears that she may fall a victim to an hereditary 
family madness. We learn from a conversation between Friar 
John, tho new confessor, and his predecessor, Friar Philip, that 
Juana's mother has died mad after giving birth to the heroine^ 
She constantly saw before her a spot of blood, which reappears 
with due dramatic fatality in the course of the play, and acts 
as a portent, a warning of disaster, to mother and daughter. 
To tbe former it has been a sign that her husband; who 
is away with the King at Granada, has been murdered. 
Juana to quiet her doubts ^peals to the new confessor, Friar 
John de Toledo. Now the Fnar, who hod been her tutor, faiui 
loved her in secret and become a monk from despair. He hae 
been sent as confessor by his l^or, which, to come hack to matter 
of fact details, is at least curious. Young monks—Friar John must 
be somewhere about five-and-twenty—were not commonly eboeeii 
as tho spiritual guides of unmarried ladies living without a ffuor- 
dian, particularly when they were in love with the lady, of whidk 
state of feeUng the Prior must have been perfectly aware from the 
new brother's mneral confession. But, putting such considera¬ 
tions aside, the dramatic situation is good, and Mr. Wills has used 
it with idnll. The confessor advises his penitent to many her 
lover and be happy in spite of the past, and of the woming she baa 
alie^y had that madness hangs over her. 

Unwunately a marria^ with Don Oarlos is not the way te 
help Juana to esoaw her mte. He is an impudent and hearuass 
Don Juan. Int^nousecdthalady heisabouttomiiny hameeta 
an old love, one Olara Perez, who occupies a position in Juana^ 
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caBtIa whrah it if not easy to understand. In tha drat act, while 
hlf new paffion if frew, he renews hif flirtation with her, 
and is found hy Juans hiffin^^ her hand, lie escapes the 
cohaeqaencef a rather obvious lie, and his marriage follows 
the ml of the curtain. With these drawalh pertionfe and ibis 
petition the rest of the story almost tells itself. Don Carlos is 
very toon unfaithful to his wife, and Intrigues so openly with 
Clara Peres that ** all Toledo ” soon knows it. Juana is iealous, 
and before long mad. This growitig madness Is renily the 
dramatic motive of the whole piece. Tbroiighoiit the scrund net 
people come in and go out in an otherwiso nimlef-s way simply to 
show ats.various phases. Poor Juana tries to nfleet ignornneu of 
the real state of things. She attempts to be friendly with OUira, 
who apparently still lives in the house; she tries to pursusde her 
husband not to leave her for that day, us he is proposing to do, 
for the obvious purpose of meeting Clara. When hi'r a\int, the 
Dame Garcia, accuses Don Carlos, J uana defetuls him; but she 
knows that he is false, and frantically trios to win liiin back. 
Don Carlos and Clara behave in a manner which is an outrage to 
all decency and probability. The woman defies her opoitly, and 
taunts her with the loss of her hushand's love. Dona Juana 
drives her from the house. Then Don Cr-rios comes and treats 
her with brutal rudeness. Ho is treading on dangerous ground, 
for the spot of blood bas been before Juana's uyes all day; and at 
last, when prayers have proved useless, she stabs him. With this 
her reason gives way altogether, and without understanding that 
Priar John has taken the crime upon hiuibelf, she rushes oiT the 
scene with a manioc laugh. In the two following acts, which 
might, with advantage, be reduced to one, there aro two good and 
efl'ectivG scenes. The first is by the bior of Don C^nrlos, when h'riar 
John wounds himself in order that the ordeal by touch may seem 
to flz the guilt upon him. The second, when the supposed guilty 
monk is about to be walled up olive, and is saved by Juuua, who 
has smuggled herself in ob^ improbable way into the cryjit, and 
confesses lust before dying in o most sudden and unexpected way. 

It will be seen that, if Juana is defective as a play, it is not for 
want of the elements out of which a must dramatic piece could be 
made. But the piece has been to sumo extent sacrificed to the 
actress, and it has faults of quite another kind. Characters and 
scones are introduced fur the convenience of Mme. Modjoska—not 
of Dona Juana b^tobun. There is a great deal of tedious ** comic 
business," of which, os it has no necessary connexion with the 
plot, we have taken no notice, and shall take none, except to ex¬ 
press regret that the acting of Mr. Anson, which was really clever, 
though Bomewh.at exaggerated, should be so utterly thrown away. 
In the second act the movements of Don Carlos and Clara I’vre^ 
ore clumsily managed; Don Carlos is for ever starting off to hunt, 
and never going. As a dramatic influence, too, the iiiadnesfl of 
Doha Juana is destructive of the probability of the last two acts. 
It accounts very well for her killing bci* husband, but makes the 
Hclf-sacrltico of Friar John unnecessary. Doim Juana would have 
been in no danger. Wo have already aaid that her entry into the 
crj’pt is not sufllciently accounted for, neither is her death. It is 
hard to judge of the literary merits of a piece from only 
hearing it played; but, as far as that experience entitles us 
to judge, we cannot give Mr. Wills's play any high praise. 
The comedy, of which there is very much too much, is stilted, 
forced, and tedious. I'hroughout there aro too many archaic 
phrases, and the imitation of the b]liznhethan drama rather sug¬ 
gests Sheridan Knowles than Ford or Massinger. As Mr. Wilis 
has laid his scene iu Spain, we must suppose he had some reason 
for doing so, but it is nowhere apparent. Thei'o is nothing essen¬ 
tially Spanish in the story, and any one who knows that country enn 
see that Mr. Wills has fallen into a round score of absardities. 

The acting of the company was throughout good. Even Mr. 
Norman Forbes and Miss Crahame contrived to be supportable, or 
even amusing, in spite of their parts. Mr. Barrett played the part 
of Friar John with force, and Mr. Forbes liobertsnn made a pic¬ 
turesque Don Carlos. Ho was not, perhaps, quite brute enough 
for his part, and in the lost scene he scarcely looked ns if he meant 
all he was saying. But, of course, the most interesting liguro on 
tJie stage was Mme. Modjeska herself. In a piece written pro¬ 
fessedly to display her acting she necessarily appears sometimes at 
her best. In Juana her finest piece of acting was in the second 
act, where she gave the gradual growth of jealousy into madness 
in a way which showed natural power, aided by careful study. 
Her passage from surprise to doubt, and then to uncontrullabio 
terror, when she becomes conscious of the haunting blood-spot was 
the best moment of the performance. Later on the acting, like 
the piece, becomes a trifle monotonous, with one moiueiit of some 

K wer, when she throws herself on the dead b«)rly of her husband. 

the fourth act the actress was pcrha]>8 baiupered hy the want 
of dramatic force in the words of her poi't, but she certainly seemed 
beneath the aituation. The foreign accent was scarcely heard from 
first to last. 

Some of Mr. McCullough’s critics at Drury Lane have de¬ 
cided that his Othello is only one Othello the more. Jt is not 
the Moor, it is true; but it is as good os anybody elee's. Iu view 
of this., wo can only suppose that it is uuw generally accepted as 
a canon of theatric criticism that power of expKSsiug passion 
is a matter of no importance in acting tragedy. In our opinion. 
Hr. McOallough has absolutely no power to do so. His appear¬ 
ance in Ot^h is that of a handsome Lascar, with a pair of too- 
prominent eBninn, and a wig which is on the border lino 
Detween woed and hair, dressed in a bad Eastern imitation of ^e 
dress of Athens. His expression varies from a good- 


humoured smile to an air of peevish impatienoe. When lago 
leaves him in the third act, he sits tapping the ground with hie 
foot, and playing the devil’s tattoo on a table with his fingers. 
Ills speech before the Senate is jcnular, and he ends it bj 
exulting ^ike a schoolboy over Brabantio. His entry in the second, 
act is signalized by a remarkable piece pf byplay. Ho throws a 
scimitar across the stage at Oassio, apparently with the intention 
of bitting him. His air in delivering the words “ If it were now 
to die, ’Twere now to be most happywas that of a man who is 
propounding a puzzle. There were, it is true, signs of tenderness 
in hii) earlier scenes with Desdemona, and his appearance is hand¬ 
some and, at times, almost dignitled; biit what was absolutely ^ 
wanting iu his acting was trage^. Of the other actors it is neecU 
less to speak; of Mr. Herman Vezin, because his lago hsa taken 
its platve us a thoroughly sound and scholarly impersonation; df 
the othor nctoi-s because their acting was not of a Kind to require 
dcUiiled criticism. The one exception is Mr. Harris’s Rodrigo, 
which was a masterpiece of bad taste. 

Herr Strakosch's recitals at Steluway Hall, as wo gather from the 
advortisomenls of the (kniiinitton, were primarily intended for the 
German colony in London, and to judge from the reception ^von 
them by the iiuiuernu.s (lormans in the Hall, they were enthusiasti¬ 
cally approved. And the approval waswelldeserved. Herr IStrakosch 
has a naturally noble voice, which has been admirably trained. 
There was never any pign of fatigue or of failure to produce the 
tone intended iu be givon. The reciter's voice answerod the calls 
made on it with uufailiDg regularity. The faults observable were 
iu luyte and iuteiition, not iu execution. In the two recitals which 
Ilorr StrakoscU has already given, on Friday tho 13th and on Wed¬ 
nesday last, he has chosen as his subjects a selection from the first 
threo arts of Hnmlvtf the tirst monologue of Fausty and a selection 
from Demntrius. As far as we can judge, the choice of the first 
two was not fortunate. Herr Strakosnh's naturally powerful voice 
expresses wrath and denunciation with striking force, but seems 
dellcitmt iu the more delicate tones. In pathetic passages he is 
lachrymose, and where he should be ironical he is only jovial. 
The laugh of Hamlet or of Faust seems to indicate mere good 
humour where we are predisposed to look for melancholy or sarcasm. 
Nor was there much sign of refined artistic intention. In the 
Hamlet, which is the weakest of his recitals, Herr Strakosch is 
mure than once distinctly coarse. He leaves the impression on us 
that Ilainlot is slapping Rusencrantz and Guildenstern on tho 
back, and finding a boyish enjoyment in throwing dust in people’s 
eyes. There is more vulgar terror than awe in his address to the 
Ghost, and the line What an ass am I!—ay, sure, this is most 
brave," was givon almost in a tone of exultation. The same fault 
of coarseness is cciually apparent iu his Faust. There is none of 
tho melancholy of the philosopher, and there is tho same lachrymose 
intonation loo frequently heard in Hamlet. lie ihundered out the 
lines Ihr schwebt, ihr Geiater, neben mir,” &c., as if be was quell¬ 
ing a riot. “ Welch Schauspioll aber ach 1 ein Schauspiei nur,” 
was uttered in a tone that sounded spiteful. He reached his 
lowest point at tho words “ Die Botsenaft hiir’ ich w'ohl, allein 
mir fehit der Glaube," which bo gave as if Faust was making a 
triumphant point. Tho bad taste of the elocution was heightened 
by an uudignitiod wagging of the finger. Herr Sirakusch's wont 
of refinement, though occasionally visible, was less in his 
way in the selection from Demetrius. Schiller’s work deals 
with simpler pnssions and characlers, and h(!re the reciter was 
master of his subject. Ilis perfect mechnnirai command of his 
voice showed to the best advviutuge. in the scene iu the 
l*oJifih Diet he rendered the efforts of Leo iSapieha to compel a 
hearing in the mid.st of clamour, and gave the noise of an angry 
shouting crowd in a manner which fully deserved the warm 
ap2>lause it gained. 


REVIEWS. 


Till! KEVISUI) VEESIOX OF THE NEW TESTAMENT.* 

I T is too bite to discuss the expediency of tampering with the 
venerable Authorized of the Scriptures. Much has 

been said, and much might still be said, on both sides of the 
question. But the revision is now a fait accompli. The New 
Testament, ns corrected b}’ the revisers of 18S1, has made its ap¬ 
pearance this week, not without a sullicient fiouvish of trumpets 
to herald its approach. (Jopies were formally laid l^fore the two 
Houses of the Gouvucation of Canterbury, by whose authority the 
revision has been carried out, and also presented to the Queen, on 
Tuesday last, and the work is now puhlici juris. It remains only 
to examine how the task has been fulfilled, and to speculate on the 
probabilities of this new version being able, to supersede tho old 
version for private reading or in litumical use. 

The zeal and critical slall of tho Company ’’of the Now Testa¬ 
ment Revisers deserve, in the first place, the most frank and hearty 
commendation. Wo may fully trust the scholarship and the good 
faith of the eminent men who have been associated for ele\on long 
years in this important work. Of the 407 meetings held by the 


• The New Tcetament Our Lord and Saviour Jeens Christ, Tranelated 
out of the Greek f being the Version net forth a.u. 1611, compared with 
Ancient Authorities, and Jtevised A.D. z88z. Printed for the Univ«raltic8 of 
Oxford and Combridse. Combridae: z88z. 
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miseni, it is said that the Obairman, the Bishop of Gloueester and 
Bristol, wnsprosent at no less than 405, Ana many other mem- 
hws attended with almost equal regularity. Of course a great deal 
of the value of this work depends on the foot that it is the product 
not of a varying minority, but of a permanent majority, of the 
revisers. Doubtless the fascination of the task, as well as a pro¬ 
found conviction of the importance of the undertaking, ensured 
the regular attendance, at much personal self-sacriiice, of the bulk 
of the members. 

Who, it may be asked, could be insensible of the importance of 
an attempt to revise the English Version of the Sacred Scriptures? 
That version is the most precious treasure of the English-speaking 
iP^ples. Not to speuli now, in this place, of the purely theolo¬ 
gical value of our Authorized Version, accepted—with all its faults 
and shortcomings—by all religionists among us, with the single 
- exception of those who are obliged to adopt in its place the bald 
• and jejune Douay Trauslation of the Vulgate, could it bo forgotten 
that its stately diction, its wonderful rhythmic melody, its inimit¬ 
able simplicity aud pathos, are as dear as they are familiar to every 
educated, or even uneducated, Englishman Eor the supromo lul- 
vantago of an ** open Jhblein the vulgar tongue is that from 
childhood to old age the pour as well as the rich lind its utterances 
to bo ** household words." No one can imagine how much our 
language owes to the Authorized Version who has not taken somo 
pains to inquire how mauy words and phrases aud idioms and 
forms of speech in daily use are derived directly from the Bible of 
j6n. We owe further to this invaluable possnssioo the fact that 
modern English is so little altered irom that of the purest age of j 
the language. Englishmon can still read without dilliculty bhak- | 
spoore and Bpenser, and such deterioration of speech ns is inevil- 1 
anlo in the course of years is indeliuitcly postponed and retarded 
umong us by our universal familiarity with the Authorized 'JVxt. 
It is not a little signilicant to see in the ap])eiidix to the volume 
'before us that the American Oummitlees, wiio worked in harmony 
with the English revisers, contended—unsuceossfully, wo are glad 
to any—for the rejection of what they call the archaic use of 
certain pronouns, and oven for the universal substitution of the 
word ** spirit ” for “ ghost.’* 

The introduction prelixod to this volume ought to be carefully 
considered by every one who would uuderstiiud the extreme, if 
not the insuperable, difficulty of the task uudertalceu by the re¬ 
visers. Upon the whole, we commend htMirtily the sound j udgmenl 
of the rules of action which they laid down for themselves. But 
we shall have to complain further on that they have, in many 
coses, needlessly, in our opinion, violated their own principles. The 
hrat question to bo settled was, of necessity, the Greek text to be 
adopted. The revisers, with some ingenuity, evaded the dilliculty 
by conUning their attention to those passages only in wli ich the 
variety of readings allects the English translation. {Scholars w'uuld 
have had groat trouble in testing this part of their work if the two 
UniverBities hod not, with groat liboralily, published simultaneously 
editions of the full Greek text embodying all the readings adopted 
by the revisers. The method followed in the Gambridgo booli, 
edited by Dr. Scrivener, seems to us to show these variations mure 
distinctly Iban that adopted by Archdoncon rainier in the Oxford 
book, and the type of the foriuor is larger. But the Clarendon 
Press volume is beautifully printed. Though this again is eclip.sed 
by the exquisite edition of Dr. Wostcott’a and Dr. Ilort's Greek 
text, issued by the Pitt Press on the same jytli of May, a day to 
be much remembered by Biblical critics. This hist work, formed 
exclusively on documentary evidence without reference to any 
printed text, has been long expected by scholars. It is probably 
the most important contribution to Biblical Icnriiing in our 
generation. *i'he revisers, it is understood, had the advantage of 
consulting it during the progress of their work. 

The general principle jiursuod by the revisers has been, wo are 
told, “ to introduce as few alterations as possible cousisteuily with 
faithfulness.” But, unfortunately, opinions will dider widely as 
to what this “ faithfulness” requires. No doubt, if the text itself 
is altered, a corresponding change must follow in the translation. 
And obvious errors*must bo corrected; such, fur example, as (in 
St. Luko xxiii. 15J “ Nothing worthy of death has been done mi/o 
Him,” instead of “ done f/// Him.” Aud, if any change at all is 
to be made, no objection can possibly be raised against alteriug 
the ambiguous “ 1 know nothing by myself,” of 1 Cor, iv. 4, into 
agtunat myself.” Bo, again, ** baptizing into tbo Name ” is mani¬ 
festly better than in tiie Name.” And the ** one Hock, one 
shepheid,” iaSt. John x. 16, is not only more accurate than the 
one fold, one shepherd,” to which wo have been accusloinod, hut 
the change has a polemicid value. On the other baud, many 
oltoralioua are disiinctly for the worse. Why, for example, is 
** love” a better word than ‘ • charity,” in Bt. Paul's magnilicen t descrip¬ 
tion of that Christian grace in 1 Oor. xiii. ? If the translators, or 
rather revisers, of 1611 erred in their avowed principle of admitting 
J10 many synonyms as possible in order to widen and enrich the 
language, certainly the revisers of 1881 err still more perniciously 
in restricting that cupiousneas of speech which is a distinctive 
glory of oor language, and especially of our theological vocabulary. 

In justice to the revisers, we must admit the cogency of their 
defence of certain changes as made by consequence ”—that is, 
reofiofi of some foregoing alteration. And we were quite dis¬ 
posed to think that our improved knowledge of the Gr^ tenses 
and o. the definite article would make many minor changes accept¬ 
able and useful. On the whole, however, when, we see the 
numerous alterations that have crept in, which are wholly in- 
Wguilicant, we are very much disposed to regret that things liave 


not been left as thej^ere. We do not deny that eome variatioDe 
of tenses in the Epistle to the Romans, in murtieulsr^ hats a 
definite theological value in bringing out more owly the Apoede's 
teaching as to the change eflhotod by the baptismal aaenment in 
the relation of the soul to God: and the fact that tiie Nonesn'v 
formist members of the Company did not oppose these ehanges qwaha 
highly for their candour, and may disarm some ofthe not nzmatutal 
prejudices wUch many Churchmen entertained against the mixed 
composition of the revising body. Such as should be sated," in 
Acts ii. 47, loses its Oalvinistic niMincs in the ** those that ware 
being saved” of the Revision. But tbo latter phrase is almost 
meaningless as it stands in English; and we should have prefhered 
a periphrasis, such as ** those who were thereby placed in a state 
of salvation.” It is a gieat mistake to sup^se that a stiictiy 
literal translatiou always convoys the full sense of the original in 
another language, lu like manner the order of wonB my be 
altered in translation without in the slightest degree afiecting the 
truthfulness of the rendering. This seems to nave escaped our 
levisers. They du not scruple, for instance, to change the liOrd, 
is it 1 P ” of St. Mutt. xxvi. 22 into ** Is it I, Lord P ” because the 
latter is the verbal order of the Greek. In fact, the minor chsnm 
of this kind am in the highest degree irritating to the reader. We 
are told in the preface that multitudes of changes which had been 
made in the iirst revioion were altered back again in the second 
review. Wluit must have been the state of the text before this 
ra'iipiacence t As it is, the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 
ndtuita, in his speech in Convocation, that there are, in the Gospele, 

eigiit or nine changes in every five verses,” and, in the Epistles, 
thi'eu changes in every verse. 

I'roper names, wo observe, are invariably given in the Hebrew 
form. Is this advisable? Would it not be better to retain ^ 


historical evidence that the New Testamout has a Greek origin f 
>Souiel king may be said for altering “Jesus'* into “Joshua” in 
Acts vii. 45; hut “Bimun, son of John,” in St. John xxi. is 
slugulariy distasteful, and destruys somewhat the beautiful cadence 
of one of tlie most pathetic passages in the Gospels. Besides 
which it is inconsistent with the “ Simon BaivJonah ” of St. 
Matthew xvi. 17, which is retained by the revisers. “ Elias** in 
like manner gives way to “ Elijah,’* even in the Word from the 
Cross (Bt. Matt, xxvii. 46). Against this we must strongly 
protest. 

But those who have ventured to alter the words of the Lord's 
Prayer—words which have been consecrated by the use of so many 
generations of Englishmen—cannot bo expected to have shrunk 
J'rom any other less audacious changes. Can it be pretended that 
“ as in heaven, so in earth ” dillers in any respect in sense from “ in 
earth as it is in heaven ” P Aud nothing is gained in our judgment 
by substituting “ as we have forgiven ” lor “ us we forgive them that 
trespass against us.” Bo, again, why is “ bring ’ bettor than “ lead ” 
in the next clause P And we deliberately prefer the more 00m- 
preheusivo “from evil” to the equally, but not more, correct 
“ from the evil one.*’ Those changes seem to us the mere conceits 
of childish pedantry. Happily there is no chance whatever of 
their being adopted. Tbo unroformod Latin Church retains to 
this day iu its Breviary the Votus Itala version of the Psalter 
instead of the Vulgate of Bt. Jerome. And our own Prayer-Book 
'S'^ersion of the Psalms htis never been displaced by the more 
accurate, but more frigid, translation of 161 r. Wo fully believe 
that our grandcbildreu’s grandchildren will say their Lord's 
I'riiyer as we do, in spite of the improved revision of j88i. 

Wo may add that, while the famous passage about the three 
witnesses in i St. John v. disappears bodily from the text, the account 
of tlio woman taken in adultery in Bt. John viii. is retained, though 
bracketed as doubtful, aud the end of Bt. Mark's Gospel is pre¬ 
served, with a caution in the margin. The intercalated epithet 
“ wise” goes out from 1 Tim. i. 17. But in such critical points 
the revisers are not likely to bo caught tripping. 

It is too early to speak with more precision than we have done 
as to the general merits of the revision. There can be little doubt, 
however, that, while in many respects this translation is a great 
improvement in the details of accurate scholarship upon the 
Authorized Version, it is sadly inferior to it in (^neral vigour 
and beauty of language. We are not of those who think that a very 
exact nmdering of the original Greek is of high importance to 
ordinary readers so long as the general sense is accurately con¬ 
veyed. There have Iwen many recent attempts, os In the 
“ Variorum Bible ” of the Queen’s l^nters, and in the “ English¬ 
man's Bible ** of Mr. Newberry, to make a royal road for unedu¬ 
cated persons into the inmost niceties of Hebrew and Greek. All 
sucJi endeavours must fiul. We do not, of coarse, compare this 
He vised Version with the latter monument of misplaced ingenaij^. 
This version will bo i-ead by many with curiosity and by some with 
profit. But it will scareely win its way, we think, into gensral 
authorized use. It is not safe to prophesy: but, for our own part, 
we venture to think that the existing Bible v^ hold its owiL 
We should not bo sorry to see some dozen corrections of un¬ 
doubted errors admitted "into the Authorized Version, and a very 
considerable addition made to its alternative mai^^nal reading 
But we desire and hope that the text of 1611 as it stands will oa 
handed down untouched as a whole to our remote deacsndsnta. 
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CLAN'S CAlfBBIOGE.*« 

M b* J* W* OlfABE .!• eminently competent to epealc about 
tbe Univereitj of Oambcidgeinali ite aepeete—aTcaAological, 
biitovioali oCademiCi arebiteotom, end pictorial—alike from bis 
intimate official connexion with the UniTersity and because bo is 
in eharge, for publication, of his uncle Professor Willis’s ex- 
houitiTe collections on the nistory of the colleges. As that treatise 
willy without doubty be an antiquarian work of the most solid 
iraluey so the present Tolume has been written in order to interest 
jreaden who want to carry away some idea of Cambridge in its 
Tirious aspects without the toil of too much scientific research. 

The writer loses no time in claiming a personal acquaintance with 
his readoTy while he is fortunate enough to find a “specular mount” 
in the well-known Castle Hill across the Cam, near Mngdalono 
‘Oollege. This monndy once connected with tbe Homan stalion of 
Oamboritnm. and afterwards incorporated with the Conqueror's 
Oastley which rose around it, was in itself probably a legacy from 
British times. Planted on its summit, Mr. Clark invites tliu 
reader to realize the town of Cambridge such as it existed at the 
•end of the thirteenth century—that is, not long after Ifiigh of 
BglsKam had founded Peterhouse, but yet before the town had 
been moulded into a cluster of colleges:— 

By the end of tbft tliirtcoiith century the town of Cambridijo had oiit- 
rown the narrow limits that were sulllcient for it when the Castle was 
uUt, and had extended itself over the level ground on the oi'.posito hide of 
the rlvor, to the right and left of tbo Roman road, tha course of which is 
marked by the long, straight strcpt that runs through Cambridge from north 
to aonth, and i» called Bridge Streets, Sidney Street, luid St. Andrew s 
Street, in different parts of lt<« course. Nearest to the Castle, on the rigid, 
•of the street, stood the Hospital of St. John, founded in all probability by 
John Frost, a burgher of Cambridge. 

• • • • • 

[The river w'as spanned bv the] Bridge, a wooden structure of many arches, 
Too west side was bounded by the river; the oast by the King’s Hitcli, con< 
atrnctod by Henry 111 . fur the del'cuce of the town. It left tlie river jiiht 
above Queen’s College, and returned to it below the Great Bridge. 'J'lic 
Rottion Way ran cloao to the oastern limit of tht» town, at no great distance 
from the Ditch. About two hundred yards from the Bridgu a second street 
branched off to tho right, dividing the town into two nearly equal divisions. 
This, tho present Trumpjngttui Street, was then called lligii Sirect, or High 
Ward. At the point whore it branched off, on tlic left of Bridge Street, stood 
•one of tbo four circular churches in England, probably even then of consi¬ 
derable antiquity, called St. Sepulchre’s. Round it eluMerod the Jewry, a 

S narter of considerable extent, for it stretched along llio c.ast«:ra side of 
ligh Street, far enough to include All Saints’ Church. Opposttc to thi^ 
Oiurch stoud the Hospital of St. John, with exuniblvc gardens and fish¬ 
ponds behind it. Beyond the Hospital, to tho south, there was a demse 
network of narrow lane.s, with hero and there a garden, ora vineyard, or a 
wharf along the river bank, separating the eoiiipact nia.sses of dwellmg- 
.liouscs which extended as far os the Carmelite Friary at the south-west 
angle of tho town. Close to this the High Street crossed tho King’s DiU h 
by a bridge, to the north of wliieh was Trumpingtun Gate, perhaps 
.a fortified Htrueture, us llic other gatei of tho town may also have 
been. Outside the gale, at the eomincncomcnl. of a straggling suburb, 
stood the Church of St. Peter, in tbo midst of an extensive graveyard. 
Bej'ond it was the House of tho Brethren of thu Ponaucc, or Penitence, of 
-Jeans Christ, othorwiso called ” Friars of the Sack ” ; ojiposite to wliieh, on 
the other side of tho street, was that of the White Canons of Sempringtmm. 
Had tbo eyes of our imaginary spectator followed the line of llu: buunUary 
‘ditch, which must have been well marked by tlic broad band of unueenpied 
ground—a sort of boulevard—that extended along it, he would have seen 
the then newly-built House of the Augusliuian Friars, with fije extensivu 
gaklen ground behind it, which beeamo tho Botanic Gunien in ttie la.st 
•coutur3% Further to the oast again, on tho right of tho Ruinan Way, iv.is 
the House of the Dominicans, or Black Friars, after whom that portion of 
ilic street was afterwards called ** Prenehers’” Street. At tliat time tlm 
House was nrohably untinishod ; but in later days it boiuutio an extensive 
pile of buildings, with a lofty church, tho outline of wliu.'.e uavu may still 
be traced within Emmanuel College, whoso founder, Sir Walter Mildiu ly, 
in sublime contempt of the old religion, boasted tliat he liad turned the 
Friars’ church into a diiiiug-hail, and their reluctorv into a chapel. 
Between this and the Round Church was the Franciscan I louse, which even 
then was probably extrusive, but which Afterv’urd.H poHso.*ise(l a sparious 
•church, which Asohara described os on ornament to the Univerbiiy, and of 
which the foundations in Fuller's time oould still bo iruuod \vithiti the 
precincts of Sidney Sussex College. At tho Rcform.-itiou tlic Universii^' 
tried to obtain a gruut of it, but without succe-ss. 'I'he solid walls were 
gradually destroyed to build other structures, us thu items ** .‘itone from the 
Groy Friars,” in the accounts of more than one rollcgc, conclusively show. 
TheW nionustic buildings stood close to the outskirts of the little town, but 
still within tho precincts. Beyond them were H[mcious commons—Cmv Fcit 
•orCoo Fen, on tho west: then Saint Thuniah’ Leas; and la.stly, the 
•Oreen<^roft, whicli extended almost from tho (ircat Bridgu to the iieigh- 
•bouriug village of Barnwell. In tlio midst of it, walled about, and ov^er- 
ahadowod by trees, stood the Benedictine nunnery of St. Rbudeguud, after¬ 
wards Jesus College, while Barnwell would be rendered cuuspieuuus by the 
great Priory Church of St. Giles. 

This is no picture of a University town as wo now understand 
the ternij but it calls up ono which is full of institutions dovoted 
to religion and learning.. So, in perusing the list of old religious 
houses at Cambridge, we are inclined to look at the phenomenon 
from anoint of view rather diilerent from that whichMr. Clark takes 
up. His leading idea represents a rather sharp antagonism between 
the college and the bouse of friars or of some other order. We 
ehould rather dwell upon tho points in which the institutions ro- ' 
jemhle each other. Accordingly, while giving all glory to Merton 
and Jhilsham for the heneficent and suocessrul revolution which has 
made their names immortal, still, we must acknowledge that, after 
itil, they varied rather than reconstructed that great idea of reUgiou 
•and learning, working together through corpotute bodies, which 
was the prominent ^oraoteristic of the middle ages, and which 
ihas graven a mark which is probably indelible upon the outward 

• Cmbrutge: BrUf Hittorkal and Descriptive Notes. By J. W. Clark, 
Sf.A. With Ktchiugs and Vignettes by A. Brunet-Debninesi, 11 . Tuusaaint, 
and G. Greux. Lotulou: Bccley, Jackson, & llalliday. i88z. 


aspect of umversal Christendom. We have only to recall what we 
are told of the cathedral schoola in Oarlovingian days, end of the 
literaxy position of tha great old Benedictine houses, to appreciate 
that these and the colleges were, after all, varying developments 
of the same idea. The common life, the common worship, tho 
common studies, were the foundation stones of either. Ihe 
colleges were more lightly equipped, more nimble, more elastic, 
more cnpahlo of submitting to the common general control of a 
pre-existing popular body which absorbed their collective mem- 
Dare, such as that which did not scruple to assert its far-reaching 
superiority in the proud designation of “ Uuiversitas.” But, 
if wo could cunceivo Benedictines and Franciscans, Domini¬ 
cans and While Canons, forgetting personal rivalrios and accepting 
tho common suporlnteudence of a mixed hodv made up of nU tbe 
adult members of the conventual houses, then we should have 
possessed an institutiou not very difl'ereut from our own raodiecvul 
and renaissance Universities, although tho contributory corpora¬ 
tions might have been called convents, priDries, cells, and so iorth. 
In fact, in one aspect of tho matter tho early col logos went 
on rather in n course of gradual approximation to, than in a diver¬ 
gence from, tho older religious coiiiinunities. TJio modest house in 
which tbe knot of early students bugan by living hard lives under 
that “master " whom wo should now call a private tutor, and for 
their worship seeking the neighbouring parish church, were far 
iuoi ‘0 unlike tho convent next door than their successors showed 
thomsolves after the lapse of a century or ho wliicli had 
[ enriched their community with that chapel which did not fear 
rivalry with tlio conventunl cliiircli of the smaller typo, and with 
that hull which closely recalled the monastic rer»*c.lory. At last 
a Nunnery Church like that of St. Ilhadegund at Oainbridgo found 
itself with little difiiculty transforuied into Jesus Oollego Chapel. 

itapidly traversing the centuries, Mr. Clark pusses from tho 
thirteenth to the uiueteontli, and, as ho leads his readers on a 
promuiiado through the existing (kitnbridge, ho naturally begins 
alike for local and for cbronulogiciil reasons with I’eterhousc. 
It is probably to this choice of starling point that one must 
aLtributu the omission, which must bo accmental, of that next 
neighbour of l*i|torhouso, tho Filzwilliain Musuum. Tho author 
i.s not one whit too ^evero upon tlie melancholy and wo ap¬ 
prehend far from necessary razzia.s which have boon perpetrated 
ut I'eiubroko College. In reference to this we may notice tliat, 
cut of the twelve dainty otebiugs aiul nineteen equally pictur¬ 
esque woodcuts with which tho work is illustrated, one of tho 
only two e.xumples of urcbmologiral interest represcnls a very 
picturosqiie oriel which wu.s in existence until tl>o Master’s lodge 
of rembrolio fell before Mr. Watei’lionse's improving touch. 
Wo are sorry at tho rule whicli must have governed tho 
seloctiou of tlieso illustrations. Pcrliupa the general roadet 
may bo mure easily attracted by the presentment of actual 
Cambridge, but thu more to bo respected particular reader 
would have been more contented if Air. Chirk's avcbioological 
re-seurclies had not disdained pictorial help. Jlul we should have 
put in a plea of extenuating circuiustunces for another archi¬ 
tect who is no favourito with tbo author. Mr. tllarJi is very 
hard upon Wilkins, tho architect of tho new buildings of King’s 
(’ollege, for tho shortcomings of that work. No doubt hia 
Gothic works at King’s, Corpus, and Trinity do not stand tbo tost 
of modern criticism; but such tilings should bo looked iit rela¬ 
tively nut less than positively. Wilkins, sixth wrangler in iSoo, 
aud author of vakuible works on tho antiquities of Alagna firmca 
and Athens, was called upon to design in a style uuhiiuiliar to 
himself and nut yet uiadu easy even by Jtichiuan’s rudiiuentary 
discoveries in old English styles. At all events, ho soared abovo 
the lath and phister, the wild denial of mouldings, tho grotesque 
uumiillioued windows of 1 kitty j^angley and tho Strawberry llui 
school, and slruvo luborioii.'sly to reproduce tho luiillions, tho 
window forms, the mouldings, and other coiuponeul elements of 
that I’orpcndiculur which was in Iho^o days held to bo tho per¬ 
fection of Gothic. TLoro can bo no doubt that Wilkins’s works at 
Cambridge stand in very favourable contrast to tho factory which 
tho pioneer llichman inllicteJ on St. .Tohu’s in its new court. 

The author has, on the other hand, our cordial sympathy in his 
lamentations oyor an action of^ tho Camden .Society, in one of 
thoso tils of anistic puri.im w'hicli somoLiines diverted it from its 
path of practical reform. Till about Jorty years ago the battle¬ 
ments at the tj)p of the tower of St. Muiy s were crowned with 
balls, ugly no doubt, but proclaiming tbo date of that specimen of 
sovcntoonth-century post-Golhic. Jlnt to Caiudenian eyes they 
wero an abomination, and with their dostructluii disappeared a 
landmark of architectural history. 

Wo wish that wo had space to epitomize Mr. Clark's very 
interesting recapitulation of the nest of colleges ami hostels which 
occupied the ground now appropriated to 'J’rinity College. He 
brings out vividly how much the coliego owed to tho architectural 
genius of that great master, Nevile, not only for building his 
own Court, but for developing tho Great Court out of chaos. In 
speaking of the Market Phice, Air. Clark reiers to a curious episode 
of tho middle ages which helps to explain that lack in the Univer- 
Bity of ancient muniments, taking advantage of which calamity 
tbe iiuiiginative antiquaries of the sixteenth and seventeoulii 
centuries wove so fantastic a web of lictiou 

Inconvenient ns tho old Almicet IMace wai, it liad wjin.'-sod Mivcral 
curious scenes. In 1382, just a hundred years utter the iiiiiiul.aiiui of IVter- 
houae, the first great explosion of fcriiiig iigain&t colhvjc tiicr.juiliniunt'. 
cuhninati’d in a serious not. 

The ringleader, one James do Grnntclie.stcr—with the coiinivuncc, it is 
said, of thu Mayor, M'ho ought lu have known bclU'i—t();;f'tliLr an armed 
mob. They first sacked And burnt the lioiuc.'i ut tho b'liivutsily ofiictals ; 
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th«n they bunt open tho gate* of Cotpue Ghrliti College, wfaleh they 
|•iU■ged t and, laitly, proceeding to St. Mary's Gharch, they poisemed them* 
aclvcs of the common chest of tlio Univeraty. From thu lepoeltoiy they 
extracted the cburteii, bulls, and othor muniments, which they carried off in 
triumph into tite Market I'lsco. There they broke the seala of the charton 
with clubs { after which they piled up a huge bonfire, and burnt them all, 
amid the rejoicings of tho {wpulace. An old woman, named Margaret Sterr, 
guthering up the ashes, scattered them to the winds, excUimi^, " Away 
W'itli the learning of the clerks! away with it 1 *’ 

The last chapter, entitled *'Cambri^ Six^ Years Ago,” will pro¬ 
bably be the most popularly interesting. Ilow much the outward 
aspect of Cambridge has changed wo can appreciate when we read 
that 

To be^n with, it must be borne in mind that the town of Cambridge was 
reiy different then from what it is now; indeed, with the exception of tiio 
ilow'tructiou of the great religious houses, it had not been much altered during 
1 be four centuries sinctitho period ut which wo attempted to sketch its 
aspect in our first chapter. Tiio country round about it was quite uneu> 
closed, and to the soutli and soutli-eiist a man on liursebauk might gallop for 
miles uninterrupted by a single fence. The ground where the now populous 

New Town " stands was then n swamp, where sportsmen were sure of 
snipe, and the road that now leads to the ruilwAy>stution was an elevated 
t-auseway, with this niartibv ground to the right ot it. 'i'he velvety turf of the 
(iogmagog Hills had not tlicn been ploughed up, nud a bustard a as still occa¬ 
sionally to be se<>n there. The sireuta could hardly have been worse paved 
than they are at present, but some of them were much narrower. A row of 
ancient houses st^ where tho lawn in front of King's College now is, at a 
distance varying from ten to twenty feet in advance ot tho present iron 
fence. Trumpington Street, in this part of its course, was nowhere more 
than tweoty-nvo feet wide, and as tho upper stories of the houses projected 
beyond those beneath them, it used to be inolntained, graphically rather 
than delicately, tliat a man could spit across it. The only light used at 
night In the streets was oil. Only one post ciime in, and one went ont, in the 
tw«nty*fonr hours. There were no public conveyances. 

But the social change was as groat. Public lecturers are fond of 
dwelling upon the progress of the age, and these words usually 
run tbrougn their hearers’ heads from ear to ear without leaving 
Any definite idea behind. But that man can form some notion of 
the greatness of the revolution who apprehends that at a date 
when still living and busy lords, spiritual and temporal, and mem¬ 
bers of Parliament wero smart young men, tho undergraduate 
who stopped forward in breeches and white stockings was a law- 
abiding, meritorious personage, while the abandoned youth who 
4lared to encase his legs in trousers or even gaiters was a law¬ 
breaking reprobate. Perhaps a similar nstoniehmeut may be pro¬ 
voked sixty years from the day of this review by tho historian 
who shall remind his incredulous readers that in this more en¬ 
lightened epoch the gaol was the doom of the vicar who dared 
wear a red areas when the Courts told him that his duty was to 
put on a white one. The desponding veteran to whom the end 
of tho world has come in dinner-time in Hall having advanced 
from four o'clock to seven, will bo cheered when he learns that 
Bishop Watson gave way to like feelings himself when it 
was fixed at three o'clock, and ho may also draw comfort from 
the consideration that the Vice-Chancellor would be a rash man 
who should propose to revive his predecossors’ honoured custom 
of giving his state dinners on Sundays before the University 
eermon. He might make himself equally sura that modern 
decorum would frown upon any queen, regnant or consort, even 
if she were to be our present gracious sovereign, who should 
propose to diversify her visit to Cambridge by following the great 
example of Elizabeth, and enjoying a play of Plautus, performed 
on Sunday evening in King's College Chapel. 

But perhaps the most striking picture of social revolution is given 
20 the account of that famous Sturbridge Pair by which, within 
the living century, each recurring September was marked at Cam¬ 
bridge. Jiterary travellers never tire of taxing to their uttermost 
their powers of picturesque writing when their good luck leads 
them to Nijni-Novgorod at lair-time. ^ They little think that 
perhaps within their own lifetime, certainly within that of their 
parents, an institution similar in its character, although of smaller 
dimensions, flourished within about iil'ty miles of Loudon. 

The casual reader may perhaps not resent being reminded that 
the thing most wonderful to modern ideas in these mobster fairs 
was not so much the activity of tho abnormal mart as the evidence 
which it ofiered of the impotence of the existing system of retail 
trafllc. Tho growth of retailing in its higher aspects, while it killed 
fairs, created the compensating craving after “ luternational ” exhi¬ 
bitions, but there are not wauting signs that these monster collec¬ 
tions of articles are destined to exist in history only ns a passing 
phase of civilization. But to como back to Sturbridge Fair. In 
the days when it was at its glory, the shops at Cambridge were many 
of them open like stalls, closed at night, with a single widie 
shutter that let down and served in the daytimo^ as the shopboard. 
Bui the fair of half a mile square had regular streets of stalls 
with quaint names, in ono of which) the Dodderyioo,ooof. 
worth of woollen stufls was said to have been sold in a single week, 
and elsewbere wool to the value of 50.000^. or 60,000^., and hops 
of a like amount. The University authorities opened proceedings 
with a dinner, at which the delicacies were herrings, a roast neck of. 
pork, an enormous plum pudding, a boiled leg of pork, a pease 
pudung, a goose, a huge apple pie, and a round of neef. There 
was a Bcift of “ Pie Powder Court at which the Mayor presided, 
ttnd on Bimday divine service was performed in the open apace. 
The hall at which the wives of the heads of houiee danced 
was a diitinctive feature of the week, and p2pys were acted by 
the then famous Norwich company. The date of all this activi^ 
was September, which is a fair gauge of how for in thoae days 
the Long Vacation emptied Cambridge. 


TTimSE THE PUNKAH.” 

r ' would huT# required a deal of ingenuity to hit on a sm 
mialeadiiig title for this series of atoriea or one more ealeulated 
to beguile the reader. A punkah, we need hasdly aav, b iUggef^ 
tive of that drowsinew which steals over Anglo-Indian di^ertm 
and official life. In one chapter only does the author dm witn 
India at all, and it is entirely occupied with sight-seeiag^Benare^ 
Agra, Delhi, the Hills, and excursions on horseba^iin postal 
carriages, or by rail. In Scott’s prefSce to Quentm J/unmv 
there is an account of a French nobleman, the Marquis do 
llautlieu, who persists in talking of tho Bridle of 
although reminded that there is no allusion to any such article 
from one end of that novel to the other. In the same way 
we here find nothing about untasted breakfasts, heavy dinners, and 
long hours in office only made endurable by the dull measured 
swing of the punkah, pulled by a oooly who constantly drops 
asleep or, lying flat on his bock, just manages to keep the machine 
I in motion, not uy his hands but by his toes. At most of the 
scenes visited by Mr. Phil. Robinson a punkah was not needed 
and would have been quite out of place. About twenty yeara 
ago a very clever artist, Mr. 0 . Grant, did write about pun¬ 
kahs, and sketched them, to boot, with photographic fidelity. In 
his two works, Anglo-lndim DtmeUiG Life and Burol Life ta 
Bengalf this accomplished draughtsman went through the whole 
panorama o£ outdoor and indoor life. The bungalow, the Byot'a 
hut, and the Calcutta mansion; the bullock-carts, the coolies, and 
the earthen pots; servants of every degree, clothed, half clothed, 
or naked and in every conceivable attitude ; trees, shrubs, 
and fruits; a date-palm, a blade of rice in full ear, and 
a stalk of indigo; were all drawn with a neatness, an aeou- 
I racy, and a delicacy of touch which fuUy atoned for any 
I blunders in the letterpress about such perplexing topics os 
land tenures or the cultivation of indigo. The hand of a prac¬ 
tised workman was predominant in every page ; and it is a 
pardonable exaggeration to say that in Mr. Grant’s sketches the 
naked Aryan brother can be realized, and the hot weather and the 
glaring sunshine can be almost felt. In the volume before us we 
may well ask what possible connexion there can be between tho 
punkah, and Hindu bathers at Benares or Dawk bungalows half¬ 
way up the hills 1* 

We are sorry to add that some of the chapters are positively 
childish, others slightly vulgar, and two wholly sensational. We 
will take the latter first. In the wilds of Central Africa there is^ 
we are told, a tree that lives on human flesh. We are not sur¬ 
prised to hear that there was eomothing odd in the appearance of 
this tree; in fact, that it struck tho narrator at once that he had 
never seen a treo exactly like it before. Neither is it to be 
wondered at that a herd of deer, with the keen sense of danger 
possessed by these animals, should swerve in their career 
and should sweep respectfully round the treo at some yards’ 
distance. Ordinary human lieings, of course, have not this- 
insight into vegetable characters of a supra-naturol kind, 
and we may remember that the attendants in the Odyssey 
were unconscious of the presence of Minerva, who was 
clearly seen by Ulysses the hero, and the dogs or more- 
brutes. Accordingly, an unlucky native lad who was trying 
to catch a wounded fawn, is caught by the thick foliage or the 
man-eater, and disappears from sight with “ one stifled strangling 
scream.” The author, however, is not so easily disposed oL 
Although the tree becomes aware of the presence of a second 
victim, quivers in every branch, mutters for blood, curls its fleshy 
palms, becomes hysterical with excitement, sways about its goldeu 
fruit, rocks, shivers and heaves, spurts out a vile dew (why not 
ghastly,” as in Mr. Tonnyson’s poem?), makes the ground to 
glisten with animal juices, and, in short, becomes a live beast in 
every sense of the word, the adventurous sportsman is fully equal 
to the emergency. He resorts to an expedient adopted by seamon 
when a waterspout comes unpleasantly near the ship in a tropical 
calm-~he shoots it. He sends shot after shot into the soft body 
of tho ** mountainous monstor with myriad lips ” that was 
mumbling ” for his life. The trunk, we are happy to say, 
shudders; fruits fall down; large arms drop; fragments stru^^le, 
rise, and sink and gasp; and when the Iboliw leaves are audacioua 
enough to oontinue tho unequal contest, the gun is exchanged 
for the hunting-knife, which is buried in the soft hole, 
and this naturally settles the husiuess. Like FitzJames in 

the celebrated encounter, the victor is left exhausted and 
breathless, unable to speak in the contest's close, but quite 
onwoundM. The corpse of the little negro boy, Otona, is' found 
after a long search amongst dead leaves, dealing fruit, and 
ghastly relics of former meals. Africa is selected os the scene of 
another adventure, intended, as the fat boy in IHckwiek said to 
Mrs. Wardle, to make the flesh creep. There is a mysteiions 
being in the primaval forest known as “ the Soko,” a mon-beost, 
intelugent, cruel, and an eater of grain. The party, led the 
author, journeys through forests that shut out the sun, enjoy excel¬ 
lent sport, see pale panthers and gigantic pythons, and exj^enoe 
considerque annoyance firom pun^ders, centipedeo, poisonous 
spiders, and ants. After a time the adyenturen become aware that 
they are dodged thie mystetious being, which hw the ohoMcter 
of oatchiiw men and scMuetimee letting them go unharmed, varying 
this act of grace by now and then 1fit% off tfii fingers, noses, oars, 

* UiMbr Me FestoA By, Phil Robinson, Author of <*In My Xndlsa 
Uardo,” &o. liondon s Sampson Low Sc Go, z68s. 





ihs gm^aad M tilt wzHiv with nothiag but ft ihort bontiog* 
kaift. Tkk li^daiit^w^muftt ftdotitybfta an air of probabiUty. 
Domm of JmttuiOM emi bogivon bjAa^o-Indiaiift whore tiie native 
bolti tan bia maitor at the escaet moment when a wounded tifwr 
or ft ibo^bear robbed of her cdbe requirea one more bullet for toe 
roiwdlrgrdoe. Howavftr, the oamj^firea ue close at hand; the 
fuUiM IbUjOweia eome to the rescue at the most critical moment; 
and aftartraids ft grand hunt is organized in which the Soko is 
^'ringed ** as bean an in Norway when the snow lies thick on the 
grounds and the demon is shot, nehaviug in ita last moments very 
much Ilka an ordinary human being. 

Wa eannot dany that the author in these two stories evinces 
noneidarahle powers of word-painting and description. But there 
■k ia too much of Edgar Poe iu these details of blood-dripping trees, 


and of what Hindus would speak of as a gigantic Hanuman, with 
the stealthfneBB of the fox and the cunning of the man-eating tiger, 
tana of the other stories and essays are hardly worth detailed 
notice* They have, too, the merit or demerit of entire want of 
sequence and connexion. " My Wife's Birds ” is nearly ht for the 
nursery. There is a manifest unsavouriness in an essay about 
noses and smells. '* Death, the Daughter of Mercy/' lacks point, 
for we are happy to aay that a patient who has been lacked 
with jungle fever is restored to health. And ** Isto Puer "Js appa¬ 
rently intended to parade all the effeminate objections to the 
sensible Bill proposed by the Home Secretary for the proper troat- 


sensime Bill proposed by the Home Secretary for the proper treat¬ 
ment and discipline of juvenile ofl'ouders. We shall now see 
what can he fairly extracted from the trips in various parts 
of India which took the author, not under the Punkah but 
very Ut away from it. It is not likely that a person of any 
attainments con go through India and hare nothing new to toll. 
There is decided point in the observation that a pas¬ 
senger in an Indian railway trfun is a very good illustration 
of the British Power in India. We do not refer to an 
exploded sarcasm about the evidences of our eupreuiacy being 
confined to empty beer and soda-water bottles. But there is j 
something startling to native feelings in the standard of progress | 
which every vigorous administrator is determined to keep up, if ] 
not to improve. We tiy to rush through Hindu stagnation as the i 
train rushes through the plains, lu little more than one genera¬ 
tion we have replaced the track-boat by the steamer, and the | 
palanquin first by the dawk carriage and next by the locomotive. I 
We sometimes move so fast, physically and metaphorically, that 
we have no time to speak to natives at the crossing, to penetrate 
below the surface, or to discover wbat they really want. Of 
course, the author while at Benares went to the Buddhist tope 
at Sarnatfa, saw the whole Hindu population taking its morn¬ 
ing bath and muttering its prayers in the Ganges, and threaded 
the mazes of a town that contains more than three hundred 
thousand inhabitants. He also refers pointedly to the acti¬ 
vity of Mr. Bird, who in 1809 put down what might then 
have been a total massacre of Mohammedans. This class pro¬ 
voked the Hindus to defile a mosque, and then rotaluited on 
a temple in a manner which brought the whole population 
of Bajputs and others about their ears. The story, we arc told 
in a note, is probably known in its authentic entirety to the 
author, who discovered it when editing the Benares Kecords for 
the Government of the North-Western Provinces. We do not 
doubt the author’s accurate knowledge of the facts for a moment; 
but wa might have been told by him that this same Mr. Bird 
rose to be Member of CouncU and Deputy-Governor of Bengal 
before that province was formed into a sepamte administration. 
Mr. Bird was more than forty years in the service, passed measures 
to abolish slavery and lotteries, was much trusted by Lord Ellen- 
l^rongb, staved oif war with Burmah in 1841, and held the 
office of Governor^euezal for six weeks iu 1844, between 
the recall of the above statesman and the arrival of Lord 
Uardinge. The story of the Benares Biot was one of Mr. 
Bird’s favonrito topics, and there are men living who can 
remember bow the excellent President in Oouncil and Deputy- 
Governor was accustomed to preface a long account of h'ls 
praiseworthy activity as a magistrate by the ouiiouus words 
*’when 1 was a young man, at Benares, in the year 1809.” 
Personal testimony is borne by the author to the fright¬ 
ful inddents df ^he famine which devastated some sixteen 
distriote of the Madras Presidency in 1877, when the earth gaped 
in taores, birds died or left the country, and nothing grew fat 
except vultoree and village dogs. But, when we are told that 
Indira peasants are not curious about birds or flowers and 
insects, and that fathers never familiarize their children with 
the works of nature, or explain to them the wonders of animal 
life ia air, grass, or running stream, we are tempted to ask 
whether the same might not be fairly said^ of English rustics. 
Hota and his fellows are not in sheer intelligence very much, if 
at eU| above Bam Dhan and Gopal Sing; and in knowledge of 
theftapabiUtiesbf the land he tills, and of orope and cattle, the 
Hhidu peasant, in spite of uuscientifio ploughs and iU-mads hoes 
and Biattooke, is qtrite the equal of the labourer to whom we 
are g^ng to band over the representation of our counties. 
There is ra error in the remark that a male ebUd is 
f euential to the happiness of a Hiudu, as, failing male 
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I SOB pf the body, or, failing him, for that adopted son who has tora 
such ft source of perplexity to legiBlatorB and statesmsp.^ The 
oontrest between Lucknow and Futtebpore Sikri Is well dra^k 
At Lucknow everything is tawdiy and second rate. Hie 
Martiniere is an odd building, rad the pidaces on which 
rigible Nawabs, turned by us into kings, long squandered their 
revenues are ill designed and iU kept up. Futtebpore Sikn le 
worthy of the genius of Akbar, incomparably the greatest of 
the Mogul sovereigns. Professor Palmer has just reminded us of 
the grim and ferocious humour of the real Haran^-Bashid 
as dutiwaished from that imaginary sovorsM of the Arabian 
N%gkt$, Few outbursts of caprice or savage retribution disgrace the 
fame of Akbar; and the solid red stone, the noble architecture, the 
delicate tracery of the white marble, and the vastness of this abank* 
duned city, some twenty-two miles west of Agra, leave an im¬ 
pression of power and lend credit to the tradiuons about its 
rounder still lingering in the Doab of Hindustan. On^ the whole 
we prefer the sketches of Indian scenery and Indian life to tales 
about animals that hunt men and trees that resemble the 
octopus. Gawnpore, we may state in conclusion, is not renowned 
in India ''as the motropolis of the hunters of the mighty boar.’* 
There is no great preserve of these animals in the Doab, and no 
boar bred between the Jumna and the Ganges can be compared for 
size, strength, and audacity with the boars of the Deccan or of 
Eastern Bengal. 


QUEENIFS WHIM.* 

T here wm once a clever schoolgirl with a lively imaginitr 
tioD. It was her pleasure to amuse her schoolfellows in bed 
at night when the caudles were put out, or in the garden on a warm 
and sunny half-holiday, by telling them stories. These she invented 
and made up nil out of her own head, having os yet a very 
small experience of mankind, and holding what may oe, not un¬ 
kindly, called narrow views of man and his more common attitudes 
of thought as regards women. The stories mightily pleased her 
listeners; once or twice they came to be c^uite long ones, taking a 
great many nights in tbo telling, flying off into unexpected episodes 
nud introducing such a crowd of characters, that it was difficult 
to remember who they all were, and some of the girls had to be 
continually reminded of the cousinships which ticked them oiT like 
a long list of dramatis persona in an old piny. But it did not greatly 
matter bow many characters were introduced, because it was only 
necessary to think of one or two at a time; the sufl'erings of one 
group could be taken by themselves; the important thing, which 
tho narrator never forgot, was to have plenty of weeing, crying, 
sighing, sobbing helplessly, wringing 01 hands, turning pale wiUz 
despmr, wasting away with sorrow, refusing to eat, even pushing 
away the teacup with loathing, all for disappointments most 
unexpected and disasters most cruel. Schoolgirls, os is well 
known to all who have read their favourite novels, reverse tlie 
maxim of one who certainly did not write for them; they would 
rather read of tears than of laughter; they do not greatly core for 
tilings humorous or comic, or even gently funny; they are never 
so happy as when people in the story are thoroughly miserable. 
Now, in one of these long narratives made up " all out of her own 
head ” by this girl with the lively imagination, the oiying hardly 
over stopped at all; nowand then there was a pause duringwhicn 
eveiy girl bad time to dry her eyes, repress the latent wave lef 
sympathy, and prepare herself for something much more dreadful, 
which duly came in tho next chapter; the stoiy-teller’s voice waa 
frequently choked with sobs; everybody’s pillow was wet through 
with tears, and next day's lessons were clean forgotten in thinking 
over the woes of the |)oor, much-tried heroine. Great glory and 
praises many were lavished upon the story-tdler by her school- 
roliowB. Unfortunately she was not content with the honoifr of 
a small circle, but yearned for that of the outer world, and wrote 
down her novel, and persuaded a publisher to print it. 

Such is the history of this novel, derived from internal evidence. 
On no other hypothesis can we understand its production. It most 
be, it cannot but be, a storv told without previous meditation, 
without thought, without plan—a story^ metaphorically, if not 
litorally, told altogether in tho dark. It is in every point exactly 
tho kind of story which a schoolgirl would tell; it betrays, with aix 
artlessness which is juvenile, yet not reniarlrably attractive, the- 
views which a schoolgirl would naturally entertain on life, love, 
duty, happiness. The heroine’9 name is in itself an indication of 
the kind of book. It is not a pet name, or on abbreviation ef 
anything; it is her actual name, her only name. What can b» 
expected from a Queenie,” of reality, common sense, or fidelity 
to life P We know her teforehand *, how self-conscious she is, 
how exi^gerated in her virtues, how she revels and rolls in her 
little att'ectations, how she loves to be talked about, with what 
resignation she endures persecution, how gently she turns the 
other cheek fur the unkind buflets of fortune. The Queenie of 
this book—she with the whim—does not disappoint us; she is all 

* Qe««iue’« Whim. By Uom Kouchotte Garoy, Author of **Xt!]lia 1 » 
Menories,” &c. 3 vok. Looclon: Bentley & Son. 
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liad thou^t^ in thaae days of girb* high 10I10& and oxuniiiatkona, 
in whioh tha miatreaa and moat of the taaohaie are repreaeoted aa 
oontamptibla and odious. Queenie glraa her aartieas, and pi^a a 
littio money haaidfiB, in ratun for houd and the education of her 
litUe balf-mter, who is, of oonraef treated with inaoffioieDt food 
and ganatal harahtoeaa. They are orphans—eyetr one knows how 
dUBeidt naienta are to manage in a noyel. Their father was 
^‘Skmdc Marriott”; every man in the story has hia full name given 
Idsiy after an unreal faeluon, whioh we hoped was quite gone out. 
‘Whan will ladiaa understand that men are only epoken of by their 
GkristiaD namce to distingawh them from brothers, or from 
other peiaona of the same name, or because their surname is 
Beowu or Smith, whioh must have a pranomm f The father’s 
aaeondwhTe had a brother, Andrew Oaloott,” who had a confiden¬ 
tial clerl^ ^Oaleb Hunciman,” both being habitually known and 
addreaaed their Ohristian aa well as their auruames. This 
farother didikad his brother-in-law—it is not stated why, but it 
was, no doubt, because he had called his first child ** Queenie 
and after the manner of such brothers, permitted himself the 
Inxariea of ^hitter passion” and a **ternble oath” that none of 
hia money ehould go to his sister. When the sister, with her 
husband, was doad, this unnatural uncle of the good old kind used 
to scowl at his niece, the younger child, if he met her with her 
sister. They wereFrank Jduriott’s” children. When Emmie, 
who hsa been punished for ioattention, cries and gets thin, Queenie 
calls upon this interesting old persou, and, with groat dignity, up- 
Waids him for his cruelty, lie naturally gets into a rage, bho 
informs him, further, that his aiionatiou was the cause of his eister’s 
death, which really seems a most groundless charge. When he 
orders her to leave him, she deals the last and heaviest blow. She 
telle him that his niece, her half-sister Emmia, always praya for 
him. This is too much. <^The veins of hia forehead were 
swollen and purple, the twitching of the mouth increased, a 
strange numlmeBS seemed creeping over him. That night Mr. 
CaleoCt was alarmingly ill.” 

And DOW begin the first tears; Emmie is locked up alone for 
aome misconduct, and of course ia taken ill and nearly dies; 
Queenie has on excellent diance of showing a victim’s contempt 
for her tormentor when she leaves Miss Titheridge; she ia sent 
for by Ms. Oeleott, now ill, but still persuading himself that he 
hatea hia niece *, she reads to him; she is desperately forgiving in 
her manner and he ia naturMly rude—any man of apint would 
resent being forgiven with so much ostentation. Then the girls 
go ou a visit to a certain villm where the rest of the story fi^es 
plaoe. This place is peopled by a very remarkabls collection of 
folk. They have all had some love disappointment. Imagine a 
little country district in wbloh everybody a love afikira have gone 
wrong. The idea ie eo good that in the hands of some novelists 
it would have proved a gold mine of amusement; needless to say 
that Buoh is not the schoolgirl treatment. The most beautiful 
opportnnity is quite wasted and thrown away. There is fint 
Limgley, the yoang lady of thirty or so whose smile is a " flicker ” 
and whose moo m weary under the ** pressure of aomo corking 
4 saze Qsarth, her brother, a king of men who thought himself, 
hut was nol^ ia love with liom Ounningham $ the Vicar, of 
fortwrfi^ve or < thereabouts, who Ja hopelesaly in love with 
Oatay, of eighteen; Miles, the ioboolinaster, who “ has got 
a huicrr,^ which, so far as we remambtf, remains ume- 
viialed^ Aba Mortis, who has Jost her hasband ; Faith Palmer, 
of tldi1y«five, whose love aflair was nipped in the very first 
budding and pronrise of it; Captain Fawcett, who hoe been 
othersM woimded, and lameats, with toe long tears, hie little 
danghtar ; Mr. Ohoster, who has married the wrong woman; 
OhiAigr Faith, who had been oblig^ to give up ipm fovoi, and 
affotwda had the pain of seeing him take to drink) and l>ora 
Gaunlogbgni, with whom Garth fancies himself in love. Perhaps 
time are others, but the list is exhaustive enoimh, and it will m 
4 MWI that here are inateriala for very oomfortabto and aubatantial 
miaeay all round. The firat thing Queenie doea is to accept the 
peat of village •aehoolmiatreaa; here, again, an exeeUent oppor¬ 
tunity la lost, beaauae there would seem, to one who couaideia the 
thlqg,edi|oiiriy, no isituation more ludiwusly irksome than that 
of a jooug tody meuaging village children all day long; and in 
eke M child murder would probably happen. But the aothoreae 
doea not so eonaidBr thingi, and wastes another good chance. Jn 
this positiou Queanic makea the acquaintance of Bora Gunniog- 


painful epiaode Queenie comuB out really strong* Then she loams 
Chat her mster'a uncle, Andrew Oalcott, has disd-r-the good old 
^paan—and left her five thousand a year. She reaolves, after oon- 
i M dcr at io n, to sgy nothing about Uua wi-ndfall, and goes about her 
jh iti aa buoyed up even against the patronage ot Bona Cunningbam 
jtyr tjbe consoiousneaa p£ her w^th. This is, in fimt, her 
^ Faith Palmer’s old love tmn$ aa the new 

d octor of the village, and presently aanowa the 4ild love. 

on •gieeable epiaode, told with iMNno epiilt. The 
daaih of little Nan—-the narrative, about this ponrt^ becomes 
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and gives Mm.tltoinoiity to lend Garth. 
heroBbool,a 9 d the Vicar’s sister pwtoi^ !?JSTJSTt: 
Garth, diseovwimr that he has bsen hemnM^by 
loves, lnatead«%iog gratefol, and pleased to iSjuJUffiSiS 
much money, grows totter towards W, unconieaMuJr Oww 
the noathn that gratitude ia the mort unoi^foiiajto of igJw 
virtues for dally wear. Then Emmie dies, 
two or three ohapten all to herself and Qneenie | Sttfforiiqfe. Ajw 
more tears than we rememher to have e^unteted in W qty 
three volumes, Garth marries Queonie. They havq, so tty to 'no 
got by the end of the book, two children, a hoy and a girl i and 
the oonduding paragraph abows more wisdom than all Jho rest of 
the book put together, for in it the ptond father rseolvee no| tor 
ball hia daughter Queenie. Bora Cunningham arringto gcm' 
marriages for her younger sivters, and then marnes u oeMthy 
widower. The Boctor has already married Faith. View 
marries Oathy. And, in fact, everybody is married. It u ittpoo> 
Bible to find fault with a book whioh, in the end, ii^to ip many 
worthy people happy. "We hope we have tot forth faithfully itoh 
characteristics of the story as may explain whatever popularity 
awaits iL 

THE LIFE OF GEORGE IV.* 

r ' is not easy to concrive what good purpose can be answered bj 
these two bulky volumes. In nearly nine hundred doaely- 
piinted pages we have told us the life of one of the most worthless 
of men. Could any man of real power have condeseendod to 
write tha Life of George IV., no doubt be might have given us at 
the same time a valuable sketch of the history of the tunas. But 
what man of power would have chosen such a poor peg on which 
to hang his narrative f The part that George IV. played iu the 
history of our country was most unfortunately by no means un¬ 
important. He was often in a position to do a great deal of mis¬ 
chief, and he scarcely ever missed hia chance. Nevertheless, hia 
public deeds are better described in thegenoral history of England, 
or in the biographiee of the eminent statesmen whom ha so often 
played false. H» private life is none the less contemptible because 
It exhibited every form of profligacy ou a big scale. The time 
has surely come whan it may with advantage be consigned as 
quickly as possible to forgetfulness. Mr. Percy Fitaa^ld ia fiot, 
however, of this opinion. No paragraph in any wok that iu 
any way concerns his hero can be too tritting to escape 
hia pair of scissors. Ho has searched for and wide, and has 
gathered into one vast pile a heap of the most foolish and im¬ 
pertinent dotaila Our readers may remember the admirable 
scene in Mansfield Park where Mrs. Kushwurth shows her visitors 
over her house. She takes them into the private chapel, and 
thus, in accordance with her custom, began This chapel was 
fitted up as you see it in James the Second’s time. Before that 
pe^dod, as 1 uudentond, the pews were only wainscot; and there 
IS some reason to think that the linings and eusmdns of the 
pulpit and family seat were only purple; but this is not quite 
certain* It is a handsome chapel, end was formerly in constant 
use both morning and evening.” Much, very much, that Mr. 
Fitzgerald tells us is of about we aame importance, tnough, wo 
regret to say, it is not always expressed in equally correct 
English. Ho begins his book a few hours before “ the birth of 
the royal child.'' His style at once rises up to the full importance 
of the great event. ** The oflice of assisting her Majesty through 
the crisis was,” we read, ** delegated to a ttmpWmiawil b.”* Ilia 
footnote wo are told that this simple midwife was Mra. 8^bens. 
Let not the reader who has studied ** the pubUeattons ”-««what- 
ever they may bo—imagine that it Vrae Mrs. Briner^ In them 
Mrs. Braper is indeed mentioned ; bat she was, not tkn Queenb 
midwife, but the Prince of Walhifs nuzae. Should ^ reader 
still prove incredulous, 1st h^ turn to p* 8 of .Voi. 1. 
of Hubh's Memoirs of George IV., and there be will find foil 
authority for Mr. Fitzgerald’s stethmeht. ifeVifig M hlsarly into 
our heads the difference between Mrs. Stephens and Mta. Braper, 
we were not a KtSe puzzled by a longfootnote Ifeat Mr. Fittoerald 
gives us only two pa^ later. There we read that the royafehitd, 
the fntdre prinee, the emiliog infent, tfee heir to the Otown/tbe 
future ** first geuttoman of Europe” the royal hifeot, the new hope 


tkeh^ has become of Mrs. Braper P We must leave Ihfe dhSeOlty 
to be cleared up either in some fotoM editlen or Ity'setno eedoml 
biographer. We pass on^or itoher wo returm^ionifibe totter wf 
these tootnotes to the dhristeciing, merely to rsinktd tbtoe wf ohr 
readera who may be a Uttle rusty in their hfetoiy that mto af the 
godfethers, the Bake of Meckloubutgli-atoelils, was not pftoeiit in 
gmn,^but was represented at the oeremony by the^B^ Of 
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Bsii^l^ati i«Bj trawdtion takes ns oaw to Queen Anne. <*Ths 
Doetotr »tralte^ ^ who spoke to him soma grave words of en- 
oonrdgeMMit^ had thus been in some sort of eommunioation with 
flvo*S(Mriii«igns, He bad been touched for the evU by Queen 
Amie) be mst often have seen the First and Second Geoiges in 
the Onsets oflxmdoh; with the Third and Fourth he bad spoken.’’ 
Why JMinsonf who, so far as is known, never visited London 
finnn Mw day he was touched ^ Queen Anne till ahnost ten years 
after the death of George I., must have often seen that King in 
Q|hs sneete, Mr. Fitsgerold forfrets to tell us. It is certainly a 
ohrions blunder for a man to make who has edited Boswell. Somo 
sixty pages or so later on we come to the stanzas that Johnson, 

" tM sage,*’ as be is here called, wrote on a Spendthrift. What, 
the reader may well aric, have these verses to do with a Life of 
George IV P The answer is an easy one. They were written 
about a certain Sir John Lnde, who was, we are told, tlie 
PriUGe's tutor in the art of driving.” It in certainly somewhat 
more to the point when, in giving the list of the Prince's tutors in 
polite learning, Mr. Fitzgerald gives us nlso the names of some of 
those who instructed his father. Among others we learn that 
George 111 . was taught grammar by Mrs. Trimmer. This may 
be the cose; if so, it is only another proof of the allability 
of that amiable monarch, that he submitted to study grammar 
from a lady who was two or thivo years his junior. Perhaps it 
was after be discovered, when he came to write bis lirst lioral 
Speech, that he could not spell Briton ” that ha engaged a 
governess. But to return to our Prince, from whom, following 
our author’s footsteps, we are constantly wandering. We are sorry 
to find, if Mr. Fitzgerald's words are to be taken aa common 
Knglisb, that the Duke of Wellington had a very bad influence on 
his Royal Highness. The Prince on one occasion owned that be 
did not speak the truth, and that he had been taught to equivocate 
by his mother. No one," adds our author, “ corroborated Ibis 
candid coufenion o^nd defect so heartily os the Duke of Wolliug- 
ton." There was no harm in corroborating the confession, if, that 
is to say, a confession can be corruboiatod; but to go beyond thi**, 
anl to corroborate the defect, and to corroborate it nenrtilj,shove 
an indifihrence to truthfuliiees in the Duke which is as surprising 
as it is shocking. 

We cannot follow our hero through his youth and his early ' 
manhood. Those who are fond of reading^ the lists of people of i 
title will find in these two volumes not a few quite as lung and ' 
quite as interesting as the one we will now quote. Mr. Fitzgerald 
is describing, we may say by way of preface, a ball at tit. James s 
l*alaee;— 

'Fho list of conplea wns sonuaimes after thin fiHhion: The Prince of 
Wales standing up with the Priniets Ito^kol; the Duke <if t’umherliind Aviih 
Lady A. CAmpbrll i the Duke of Durnet’vith Lad^ bnlisbui^'; Lord Koi Il¬ 
ford with Lady Stormont ; Loid tiiiitium with l^dy FraiuiH Smith ; Alt. 
(fieviUe with Lnih Avlestord, Ali. Noitli with Mikh ltrod\Mth; Culoii'I 
St. Legor with Mihb XotUs; Mr. WimI with Lud^ Talbot ; and All. Lmnley 
with Miss Woodley. 

This arratigometit, it will be notiood, wna hiifltl}* soloot, and only allowed 
of but a few danolng out of a large ciov d. 

It would have been well had our author been content to give 
the name, and nothing more, of nine-tenths ot the Prince s asso¬ 
ciates. But there are few who are so worthies**, so utlerlv con¬ 
temptible in every way, as not to be deemed by him to deserve 
a paragraph, if not indeed a whole page, provided that they 
and the hero of the biography had any dealings with each other. 
Thus, Ohapter XXII. opens with these words :—** It can scarcely he 
understood how passionate and successful a follower of racing was 
the Prince of Wales.” To bring this great matter down to tho 
reader's feeble undorstanding, Mr. Fitzgerald quotes a passage, that 
fills four of his full pages, from ** (Jeniua Oenuin^, by tiamiiel 
Ohifhey, of Newmarket.” What kind of rubbish it is that has 
been swept together to help to form these volumes will bo seen by 
the foUowing paaaago from the writings of this jockey 

** As 1 earns ftom scale,” says Cbifiiey, ** I was tnld that Mr. W. Lake 
(brother to Lord Viscount Lake, and tnc gentleman who had tho manage- 
msnt of the Prince of Wales’s running honws) had Iwon saying sumetbing 
ImpiOpsr to his nyal highneds coiiromlng Escape’s winning ; 1 made it, 
thertm, my bnitoeBB to go immediately to Ids roval highness, who was 
ridhig with a gentleman near to the Grand Stand House, and he immedi¬ 
ately aoQOSted me in the fullowing words: ' Sam Cbifnoy, as soon as 
Bsoape’s race was over, Mr. Lake came up to mo and said, ** 1 give your 
Highness Joy { but I am soriy the horse hss won, I would sooner 
have given a hundred guineas.” I told Mr. Lake that I did not understand 
hln^het he must ex^^in himself.’ I then answered his royal liiglmeis, 
Myiag, ‘Yes, your Koval Highness f it is very necessary thst he should 
exflsTa kimsw** This is all that passed on the sukiect to-day.” 

It ia a Icaa ot tima and patienda to follow our author through what 
fat dMhl kli ^ Viaw of tue Men and Manners of Qeorge'a lieign.” 
hot «• tunt to axsmine his view of politics. A$ wo read on we 
wen amiused to find what little notice he took of the French Ro- 
toitotion sdid the gnat war with France. He reminded ua of the 
man of aven miaa who had been in Paris through the whole of the 
RMga of Terror, and who declared at the end of it, when he was 
aahedhowhe had felt, that he had not noticed that anything 
unoBiial had Kono os. We turned to the Index that Mr. Fits- 


WiUhtm Pitt just twelve nfereneto^ gim jMi4 
Meign though the v|ew is of pofitios, ygt we ooula have. 
that it had been more meai 


etwe hamMlaM 
[# would .faoeo ^hme welL 


tkatlthad iMen more meagre atill. Me would .houo umie wei^ 
indeed, bad he left them altogether on one aide, and had atuek to 
men and mannen. On page 30 of his first vmume we find tho 
following amazing statement:— 

In tho foUowing }*ear, tyeS, the King had boon oompriled te dlsndsa 
tho North ministry, and in a sort of agony of reluetanoe to accept X«oid 
KocUngham and the Whigs. A year later tlio death of tills noblemaa 
had brought Fox Into power as ferdgn secretary. 

The carelewnesa in the date ia bad enough, but the error is so 
groflsly absurd that we will allow the author to shift on to the 

E rinter. But what are we to say to an author who writes two 
uge volumes on the times of George IV. and maintains that it 
was the death of the Marquess of Rockingham which brought Fox 
into power ? What was it, we may ask, which bro^ht Fox out 
of power P We pass over the minor blunder by which Rooking^ 
hams life and administration are extended by a whole year. In 
another passage Mr. Fitzgerald saye, ** It is a remarkable fact that 
four most conspicuous men, who all filled the office of Prime 
Miuiaier, should, during a short period of about thirty years, have- 
cundeacooded to expose their livoe in thii foehion ” (in dueUing,. 
that is to say). The first on his list of Priino Ministers is Mr. 
Fox! As a heading to each chapter our author gives the date. 
It is a good practice if the entry happens to be correct. But, un¬ 
fortunately, Chapters XIV. and XV. of the first volume bxo 
a<«igned to 1789, while they really belong to 1788. There may 
]iosaib1y have been some teuintation to throw os late as posrihl» 
the allairs described in the latter of these two chapters ; for we- 
read in it that a debate in the Lords *'was remarkable for 
Lord Shelburne’H (now Lord Lansdowne) brief hut admirable 
summary of the question.*’ But, after all, what docs a year more 
nr less Ngnify in the almost antediluvian ago of this venerable 
nobleman P It is all but a hundred years since he thus so admir¬ 
ably summed up, and, though he hM chauged bis titlo, we have 
hiui still among us. Tu pass from dates to geography, we find 
hlexico and Oolumhia desciil^d as South American culouies. For 
Columbia, our author, no douot, mgaus Colombia; but for Mexico,, 
no explanation, wo fear, can be found. Even her Majesty’s name ia 
not given correctly by him. He tells of her christening, which, 
in accordance with the plan of his work, he was certainly nDund tp> 
do, as the Prince Regent was present, and says that she was named 
Alexandra (mc) Victoria. The passage in which he describes her 
birth we will quote ns an instance of the strango English that he- 
too often writes. How strange it is must be known to all who 
have tried to read his Life of Garrick, lie, it is clear from internal 
eiidoncc, never had tho benelit of Mrs. Tiimmer's instruction in 
grammar. 

This event—the birth of the future Qiu'rn of rnglnnd—seems to bava 
Itrrn couHidvrod Iml of slight iniporlance, probably on account of the poor 
cstiinaiiun in nbich tho l)ukc -niia held ' or being ]icihnp4 considered oer~ 
tain that the Duke of York would inherit, and that the rcunlly married 
DuKca would have children, tho Duke of Kent being only tho King’s foartbi 
son. 

One or two more specimens w ill suflicicntly illuatrate our author’a 
st} lo: —** Almost ‘os soun ns he arrived he wrote to l^ughborough, 
bogging him to come to him to arrange some plan of action; buz 
that ho hud not seen or heard from the Prince, and had no authority.” 
** It was uhon he was at Weymouth that the military taste of 
kingdom was enlisted by the behaviour of tho First Ooosul.” 

was tlie lust, and probably will bo tho last, that waa 
caiiiort out on such a scale and with due attention tu the old and 
rhivalrin theatrical elements of the ceremony.” “ It was in hia 
relations with certain remarkable men of mark and judgment that 
lie really shone, and such he always impressed in the most favour¬ 
able manner.” ** K^orts of his conversations with these performers 
show a rational spirit, with a wish for gathering such information- 
and entertainment as they could furnish, and without any saerifica 
of dignity.” The Art of tiinkiiig has certainly not been slighted in 
tho account that Mr. Fitzgerald gives of Regent Street. ” Stucco 
and pamt mav indeed be the chief * notes,' mit there is a dignity 
and eflect that is not unworthy of a great city, or of a leading and 
busy quarter full of glittering shops.” With this quotation wa 
will take leave of him, his hero, and his book. But let us not part 
company from all three without one word of praise. In ona 
respect, our author on almost every page reminds us of the nuua 
whose life he writes. There is padding ” enough in those two* 
volumes to have satisfied the taste, not only of the King himself,, 
hut oven of his valet and bis tailor. 


OXFORD UNDER THE COMMONWEALTH.* 

T he book before us is a very creditable piece of work. It 
ooncema a most important and interesting section of Univer¬ 
sity history, hitherto very little known, except to those few happy 
poTSous who are familiar with the Oxford treasurra of the Bodleian, 
and Professor Burrows hss succeeded in treating it with the propei* 
mixture of readableness and thoroughness. The Register of tho 
Visitation of Oxford under the Commonwealth does not indeed 

* liegiBUr of th» Vmton of tho Univormiff of Oxford, xeAV-iCsS. 
Edited by Montagu Burrows, Chiciieloir riofebsor of Modoru JULuloiy. 
Printed for the Camden bocietjr. z88z. 





miA io ft popiilftr ftudience, nor did Hturn oonoBmod in its pab- 
Iniitioii ftdoreit tbeiiMielTea to indlu ProfoMor Barromb work 
lift! iNwn dcnift» not for tbe gonoiftl nitUki» 1 mt for the Oftsiden 
^ocioty, and hit book ia ft mod«l of what tnob ft* pablioation 
for an Hiatorical Society abould bt. Tbe text of theBegiater Is 
printed fiom tbe unique MS. Tolunie in tbe Bodleian, Profeaaor 
' Burrows allowing bimaelf the chronological te-anpan^ment of 


•ome of the entriM. but otherwise printing aorupulously after the 
ori^d. TheBegister itself is piovideawith useful footnotes, 
explaining the context and connexion of the more important 
entriea; it is followed elaborate tables of the individuals whose 
names occur in it, and it is preyed by an introduction which, if 
here and there a little diffuse or irrelevant, is in the maina clear and 
Interesting account of an extremely puzzling time. It is very much 
to be wished that others of the numerous documents of Oxford 
histoiy, which survive still unpublished in Oxford archives, should 
find as punstaking an editor aa has now fallen to the lot of tho 
l^iater of the 1648 Viaitation. As Profeasor Burrows points out in 
iiis preface, nothing of any importance in Oxford history has been 
Attempted since Wood died in 1695. We have hadnotesupon Wood, 
leolatM collections of letters and numerous biographies. In the 
Bodleian the long row of MS. volumes of Ilearoe’s diary have 
been reeentlv indexed, and stand now waiting for tbe specialist 
who will ms^e intellimntase of tbe confused aud unequal material 
they contain. Of ower documents of all hinds, both MS. and 
printed, the soma library shelters an abundant store. Some years 
Ago it seemed likely that admirable use of these materials would 
be made by an antiquarian Fellow of Queen's College, whose early 
dMth in 1870 annihilated an accumulation of learniug on Oxford 
hiitory, eepecially on the history of the seveateenth century, 
hardly to be matched again. He had published little when death 
overtook him; but an article on tbe ceremonial of old commemo- 
mtioDS in Maomitian^t Magazine was long remembered by Oxford 
men, for its mixture of curious learning and quiet humour; and he 
wrote besidea a number of essays on old Oxford in the Undergra- 
4 uate$' Joamal, which gave promise of more important work to 
follow. His peculiar gifts seem os yet to have found no successor. 
What Mr. J^binson might have aocomnlished alone may yet, how¬ 
ever, be achieved, if not by one woiker, by a body of workers. What 
ia wanted is an Oxford Historical Society, which should take as a 
fttartin^point the publieation, hi part or as a whole, of Hearue’s 
diary. Such a Society would certainly hud workers and supporters, 
and in the present reviviiv condition of historical study at Oxford 
anight fairly be expected to rouse the enthusiasm of those tu 
whom that home of lost causes aud forsaken beliefs ” is dear and 
ffuniliar. 

Professor Burrows divides his introduction into five chapters, 
dealing with Antecedent Oxford History,” ** The General Cha¬ 
racter of the Visitation,” “ The University on its Defence,” “ The 
Visitors at Work,” and The State of Oxford Colleges.” In bis 
aketch of Oxford history during the latter half of the sixteonth 
eentnry and the early years of the seventeenth, we are led rapidly 
through the Oalvinistic days of the University, when, under tbe 
influence of Leicester’s chanoellonhip, Puritan principles took a 
strong bold upon the place, to the decay in discipline and energy 
which marked the opening portion of James l.'s reign, followed 
by the growth of Arminianism, and tbe tyranny of Church and 
lung uudef which Oxford was held during the decade of Laud’s 
chancellorship from 1630 to 1640, The question which such a 
'survey naturally provokes, and which is to a certain extent 
answered by tho Ihmter of the Oromwelliau Visitation, is, What 
liecame under Laud of those Puritan and Oalvinistic elements 
which before 1630 are found so strongly represented ? About 1610, 
Wood speaks of Mafjpdalen College as “ a nest of Puritans.” About 
1622 we And Arminianism widespread indeed, but still *^di8- 
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' scrupulously after the 


King and Ohanoeflor, Puritanism practically disappeared from , 
Oxford. Prideaux, indeed, tbe eminent Oalvmistic Itegius Pro- 
fissBor of Divinity, and Head of Exeter, remained to be rated and 
parseeuted by Laud, and tbe halls seem to have sheltered a certain 
number of malcontents; but in the colleges generally Krmiuianism 
re^ed anpremo. It is evident, however, from the records of the 
Viw^on that the moderate Puritan party, represented after Laud 
Imd lone bis work of persecution and exmusion by the Presbyte¬ 
rians, had been only temporarily silenced, that many of them wero 
biding their time at Oxford, and others outside Oxford, and that 
tiuiing the Viaitorial government of the University this middle party, 
aa diatinguisbed from Arminians on the one side aud Hoot-apd- 
Bnmoh men on tbe other, gradually emsiged into much more than their 
old influence and activity. The Parliamentary Visitation, iherelbie, 
instead of appearing as an abnormal interruption in Oxford history, 
ASBumes to some extent tbe aspect of a return to an earlier state of 
tbinga. Oxford, indeed, woa Laudian and Oavaliar when the Viai- 
tation came down upon it, oa befitted the city which had been ao 
lately the King's Court and stronghold; and the conseientiousness 
•of the Laudian membera, aa well perha^ as the strength of their 
a^ surviving hopes for tbS Boyal qaase, ware attested by the 
^iinobseas with which some four hundred Heads, Prebendaries, 
Fellows, and Scholars suflered expulsion at the bands of the Par- 


smbmissiiih. But the important point to notice is that the Visitors 
aeem to have had no lack of good men of their own reedy to import 
into the nlaces thus vacated. As Professor Burrows points out, 
tba Hseos impossd tbe Visitors were at least equal in character 
and atti^inenta to those they ejected; and in general their ap- 


pMntme^ ^ tlbliNaAti^;p0SU%afibed tan Ho itak < 
usnoiit io hppelttt. Booh tnen aa ]lmeld» mA Oonaat 
hate donebonour to any qyetnm or patty^ and srotaMh^ and 
lectureabipe ware never better filled up in old tbia Ita 

were under the Visitetion. So it eemaaboii^ to LordiXh^^ 
astoniifameot, that, in apite of the ** wild and baitabna danopola* 
tion ” eileoted ht the Visito», in spite of their veign of ^atnpMi^, 
negligence, malice, and perverseaesa,” the llnivissliy, nndar 

S o vemment, ** yielded a harvest of extiaordinsiy good. and ipiind 
Dowledge in all parte of learning.” The true explanation of the 
whole phenomenon seems to be the Visitation by no 
repreMDted such a break with the University past as It suited Iste^ 
University fanatics to imagine. The Laudian extreme wau |bl- 
lowed by the Itoot-and-Branch extreme; bot^ when both 
passed, a body of men rose into power re pre e e nting the huMd 
middle stream of English cultivated opinion emerging brom tenw 
) orary rapids, as it had emerged before, and as it haieftofl emerged 
since. The passage to this comparatively sucoeaeful end peaeefol^;i 
period was not achieved, however, without a severe struggle, > 
,which an entertaining outline is given in Professor Burrowib 
second chapter. Tbe surrender of Oxford to Sir Thomas Fairfax 
took place in Juno 1646, the treaty of surrender stipulatii^ fox the 
freedom and privileges of the University, but at the oimetime 
containing a distinct intimation on the inde of the Parliament of 
their intention to ** reform” the important corporation thus placed 
at their mercy. It was, indeed, as the new rulers of EsgUnd 
saw, all important to secure the Universities, then fkr more 
powerful politically than they can be now in the days of gvwt 
manufacturing towns. But they set about the bustness with 
feebleness and hesitation, the inevitable consequenoe of the un¬ 
certain political situation. The autumn of 1646 was spent in 
endeavouring to preach the University into a proper frame a! mind 
to receive a Oommission. Oxford men may at least note with 
satisfaction the disappearance of this particular weapon from the 
reforming armoury. The terrors of a University Oommission are 
still great; but among them are not now included two-hour 
asnuons at 8t. Mary's. Nor did tbe sermons aooompliah much. 

The Oavalier University scoffed and went its wvg. At last, on 
May I St, 1647, an ordinance was passed by Parliament ** for the 
Visitation aud Beformation of the University of Oxford,” and 
** the due correction of offences, abuses, and disorders, espMiolly 
of late times, committed there,” the task being entrusted to a 
Board of twenty-four Visitors, of whom fourteen were laymen and 
ten clergy. The Visitors chosen were mostly University men, 
some were lawyers, and some country gentlemen from the neigh¬ 
bouring Midlands. Only a minority of them, as Professor Burrows 
points out, ** were persons of any importance.” Among these 
latter vo may mention Frynne; Beynolds,. afterwards Vke- 
Ohancellor; Fi^cit Oheynell, a controversia&t and preacher of 
some mark; and Sir Nathaniel Brent, who had been ousted by 
Charles 1 . from the Wordenship of Merton in 1645, to make way 
for no less a person than William Harvey. On May 15 tlie 
newly-appointed Commission began its work by citing the whole 
University to appear before them in Convocation on Juna 4th. 

But the University, marshalled under the guidance of the stout Dr. 
Samuel Fell, father of tbe equally stout Dr. John Fell, who made 
Locke's life so uncomfortable to him, was not to be caught so easily, 
and this first move endedin a fiasco. One of tbe long sermons in which 
the Puritan mind delighted detained the unsuspecting Visitors a few 
minutes beyond the appointed hour of eleven o’clock. The 
University authorities, who had, of course, declined the sermon, 
had calculated adroitly upon tho oopioueness of Presbyterian 
eloquence, and were not disappointed. Punotnally to tbe moment 
the University proceerion left the Convocation House, only to 
meet tho Visitors in the Proscholium hunying to their appoint¬ 
ment. ** Room for Mr. Vice-l^hancellor,” cried tho Bedel, and 
tbe Visitors falling back, the triumphant Vice-Chancellor swept 
post them with a civil but crushing remark on the position of tne 
clock. This first seeiio belongs to comedy, but the situation was 
in reality serious enough. The University had bad nearly a year 
to organize itself, and proved now an extremriy tough morsN to 
deal with. Its delegates, drawn from the anlest men of the ^ 
defeated party—Fell, Sheldon, Hammond, Morley, Bandereon— 
drew up the reasons of the University ogaipst tbe proposed 
Visitation, with a dignity and force extremely diffioult to meet 
with wea;^8 of argument only. And to resistance within were 
soon addtxl political complications without, by which the aetion 
of the Visitors was pamlysad for at least another three months. 

At last, in September, they procure additional powers and hqgin 
omiin. The Ilegistor of tl^r proceedings reopens on September 30 
vnth an order to the Hea^ of houses to appear before them, 
bringing the official books of the various coUegea. But this 
second attempt fared no bettor than the first. The Heads proved 
altogether impracticable, and early in October the Univeiiity 
delivered a formal reply to the aummons of the Viritoia which 
amounted to an ahsoluto non pottumm* Dr. Fell waa aapeoially 
vehement in bis opposition to a b^y which, with oharaotoristie 
Christchurch Aauteurt he denounced as composed of junior and 
inferior men. ** Am 1 to stand, cap ia hand, to nayown Stndeat P ” 
he is reported to have asked with reference to Mills, a Studsat of 


was no donit shared by many others amoiig the recakUtaat 
Heads. At last nothing remained but to refer the matter to the 
London Committee which had been appointed ,ae a ParUamtateij ; 
Court of Appeal for tbe Visitation, The resnft of thMriatervevtkm V 
was seen in tbe eiimmooe of Fell to Londonb fliQnired lor hie 
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But for atbne Yisiton 
fotad ^ «m afiir Fall’s witbdi«ara| foom the toane. H!k 
Br. Fotlar, etnied eo tlie irar i^Mroualt, and the X^toxt 
aratagridiHUI^fiedii^ Hiqrfarittde the meetiii^ 

of OoMOeatfooj hot Oonvooetioii met in spite of them. They 
ptchlbited mimn*, Mm leeturing; hot toe professorsk instead 
of obeyii^f^iiiBame seised with a lectaring teal altogether foreign 
Ih tim pwriesso rial 4disraeter. The truth was that quarrels were 
.ihfriw at headqoarten between Presbyteriaos and Independents, 
and that inlhe aatntnn of 1647 the King waa still a power, still 
to^he redmied with in any oaleulation of the future. The leaser 
strogp^e si (hdbid hong upon the larger, and the issue had not yet 
dedtamd itself deoiiiTely enough to enable the Parliamentary party, 
either in the eonntiy or at Oxford, to act with unity and elibct. 

But with the apnng of 1647-4B the situation changes. In spite 
of the tronUes of what has been called the ** second civil war ’* of 
Lt^t year, the rigoroua and succesafol measures at last adopted at 
Oxford is the three ipring months of February, March, ana April 
era a measure of the mwing Parliamentary atrength. Reynolds 
was appointed Vice-Ohancdlor, the old proctors were super¬ 
seded oy nominees of the Visitors, and the authority of the 
Ohanoelior was at last invoked to carry out the decrees of 
the Yisiton in regard to these and numerous other appointments. 
On April 1 ith the Chancellor, Lord Pembroke, a man of rough 
and unamiAhle character, arrived upon the scone, and the three 
days which followed marked the turning point of the drama. 
Soldien 'were called in, who, finding that Mrs. Fell held the 
Deanery at Ohristehurch for her hu^and, wero perforce obliged 
to carry Uiat valiant lady in a chair to the quadrangle, and whose 
business it was in genenu to eject the ousted Heads and prebend¬ 
aries by force, if necessary, and to instal the new officers. Great 
progress was made in this disagreeable but inevitable process 
dunng the three days of Pembroke's stay at Oxford; and when 
he left, the Visitors, backed by the strong arm of the town 
garrison, and surrounded by new men of their own party, were 
at last able to make themselves felt. The register of their pro¬ 
ceedings begiqp again on March 17th, 1647-8, and becomes con¬ 
tinuous for soma years. In May a citation to all members of 
colleges to submit to the new authorities was issued, and upon 
the ^is of the answers received to this citation the reorganiza¬ 
tion of tlie individual colleges proceeded. The register, as 
published bv Professor Burrows, largely consists of the answers 
given by Fi^lows, lecturers, scholars, and servants to the set ques¬ 
tion, Do you submit to the authority of Parlianient in this 
Visitation P^’ The most varied ingenuity is displayed in those 
replies, and their tone ranges from the jaunty Cavalier defiance of 
Jesus College to the staunch Puritanical fervour with which the 
Halls for the most part bailed their new governors. r^icUolas 
Pitt, of Queen's College, answers os follows:— 

To the pretendrd Visitors of this University my Answero is negative, 
that 1 will not. ni'itbor can witliout abuNinge the King and therein tny own 
conscience, submitt to 3'ou as Visitors, whom his Majcsiie doth proicss his 
enemies : Thus stands the consuicnce of Kiuholas Tilt. 

Nicholas Pitt was evidently a person who knew his own mind. 
The next specimen we shall choose is a delightful example of the 
wordy evasions with which the Visitors found it extremely 
difficult to deal. 'William Dureton, Olericus, of Magdalen College, 
replies:— 

l)y non>submiiislon to this method of visiCntion I shall, I feare, nawfru- 

S ftte tiio piwient substance 1 now enjoy, which is all I liave in the world ; 

at if 1 doe submit, it beiirg both repugnant to iny jiracticul judgement and 
eontradictory to the many oailjcs 1 have taken in the Uoiversitics, I shall, 
1 feare, being not vet abt-olverl, iiicurre that duninahlo sin of |icrjury, a sud 
dilemma, hut yet 1 pjsolve to observe that Aphoristicall Edict Jax duoltuu 
maliM minmum ehgendum. 

Many of the answers were, however, much more ambiguous 
than this of William Dureton, and the Visitors saw themselves at 
lost obliged to send a classitiod list to the London committee, 
that they might decide what were submissions and what were 
not. 

In all it appears that about four hundred members of the 
University, Heads, Prebendaries of Christchurch, Fellows, Pro¬ 
fessors, and Bcholars were expelled, the greater port of them pro¬ 
bably within 1648 and 1649. When this process was once over, 
the Visitors proceeded to the work of reconstruction and disci¬ 
pline. The oiscipline they enforced was of a stern and Spartan 
type, of which the mere outline would be enough to territy the 
weaker vessels of the present generation. But they were not mere 
^edogical martinets. Iiearnmg flourished under them, students 
fiockra to Oxford, the moral tone of the place was admittedly 
MOelient While the irreconcilable John Fell, son of the dis- 
possMsed Vice-Chancellor, complains bitterly of Cromwellian Oxford 
at bouting an ** illiterate rabble, swept up from the plough-tails, from 

m £ better^tnesB, the commentator Matthew Henry, himself 
of Royalist stock and son of a non-submitting student of Christ- 
ohuroh, speaks in very dUferent fashion of men whom, in epite of 
political difierepces, he regarded with cordial respect. But the 
good work it did, and the comparative moderation towards oppo- 
nepts with which it did it, availed nothing, when the Restoration 
came, tC' save the credit of the Cromwellian Visitation. The 
Visitora’ Reg^er, instead of being lodged in the University 
iiieMvos, like all other records of Univerarty Commissions, found 
ita way^ through private hands, to the safe oWurity of the Bod¬ 
leian, where, once stripped of all official character, it might be 
tolerated, side by side with Gigr Fawkes’s lontexn, as a hateful 


ourfosHy, Its aister volume, the Begiitar of Oonvooatioii under 
i the VSeitmi, waa submitted to a aolemii exoomffittidbation before 
it ooidd be allowed a place among the Univiie^y leoorda. With¬ 
out dietiiiotion of doers or of deeds (^eingnBe enim peraenaendis 
pi»t ”), ** iata omnia praedicta consurm aolgioimaa otdamnamna." 


With such good round mouth-filling words did the King lioover 
his own again in Oxford, 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS.* 

TifODERN Franc* is a small volume treating of the history of 
France from the year 1814 to the year 1879. It passes in 
review all the numerous changes of government which the oountry 
has passed through since the restoration of the Bourbons on thie 
abdication of Napoleon I. It is divided into five books, each book 
being again subdivided into chaptom—agood arrangement, especi¬ 
ally where so much matter has to be crowded into so small a 
space. Of these five l^ks, two are devoted to the Empire," 
tnat is to say, the administration of Napoleon III., which occu¬ 
pies a fourth ]^rt of the whole book. Mr. Browning's synmtbieB 
are wholly Republican, though he treats both Bourlrans and Bona- 
partes with uniform fairness and toleration. Of the two Bourbons 
of the elder branch, he considers Louis XVIII. better than his 
brother, giving him credit for striving to do his best in steering 
between the difieront factions into which his kingdom waa 
divided; in short, for having some sense of duty and the wish to 
do it, though his education and the preiudices of his race nuufo 
bis ideas as to the nature of that duty confused and false. 
Charles X., on the other hand, Mr. Browning considers as 
wholly given over to bigotry and pageantry; he ** had no 
seriousness in himself and hated it in others." But, as Mr. 
Browning points out, the personal merits of the King had 
nothing to do with the duration of the restored monarchy. 
It had merely come in for a time during the lull that followed the 
storm. It was the reaction from the fierce excitement of the 
Revolution. Its fall was inevitable *'us soon ss the forces of 
progress were able once more to assert themselves." Of Louis 
Philippe Mr. Browning says in one page that ho had good abilities, 
was afiable and free fronx pride, and ** admirably suited for the 
part of citizen-king," and on another that “ he possessed some of 
the higiiest qualities of a sovereign. But he had no prestige 
among the people; he was unwise in the choice of Ministers *, his 
throne was shaKeu by unforeseen disasters; and ho was equally ill- 
timed in firmness and concossions." Those two opinions Btrannely 
contradict one another. The faculty of choosing wise oounseUors 
is certainly the first and most needful qualification for the kingly 
officp, and the gift of knowing when to yield and when to maintain 
is only second to it; and it is difficult to conceive bow any one 
could be ill any degree fitted to wear a crown who was deficient 
in both these qualities. Mr. Browning's estimate of Napoleon Ill. 
is more happily expressed. Of him he writes:— 

Ho nttempted to use with prudeuoo nnd wisdom tho power which bo bod 
gained by a crime. Ue developed the niatoiiul resourcen of Franco; but 
tho necessity of preserving his dynasty forced liiin to invent excitoment 
alter excitement, by which tho mind of tho nation was diverted from tho 
I thought of its own condition. Thu war of 1870 proved that the cuxreuta of 
national strength iiad been dried up at their source. 

Yet surely the wonderful rapidity with which France revived 
after that disastrous war proved that the sources of her strength 
still spring as fiwely as they have ever done. Would it not be 
more corroct to ascribe her disasters to the currents having been 
fouled and choked by corruption and cowardice f Those who have 
heard residents in Paris describe the terrors of the Commune, and 
seen the destruction wrought on private and public property during 
its sway, wdll bo astonished at the gentleness with which Mr. Brown¬ 
ing speaks of its leaders—men who were so dead to all sense of 
patriotism, that they bad no scruple in plunging their country, 
stiU held in the grasp of the invader, into all the horrors of civil war. 
Mr. Browning's little hook contains a great deal of information, 
well arranged and clearly and concisely expressed. It is especially 
useful because a great deal of it is history which is still unwritten, 
a record of events which have happened so recently that most 
people have but a bazy impression of the sequence in whi^ they 
followed one another, of the caueea which led to theni, or of 
the results which have come from them. In conclusion, Mr. 
Browning, reasoning from precedent, predicts a life of from fifteen 
to eighteen years for the llepublic under which he considers that 

the dream of the best spirits of the first Revolution seems to be 
fulfilled; after ninety years the best of the principles of 1789 eeem 
to be realized." Lot us hopo^ that this was written before the 
recent attacks on the Jesuits" and the religious orders showed so 
strange a departure on the part of the Republic from the true 
principles of freedom. 

The volume of Collins’s Historical Series treating of Holland 
and Belgium is a praiseworthy attempt to interest the buyers and 
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■ ftf angh little litstoriee in pi wtioie ibltalikS^ti «)«. 

pi09$ to the j^glLih thAn any otbeF lfiiirQ|itMiti nation* iti^ 
antbor no inretenee to oHgibat. ](OiOafob Of lOiontifle treats 
mmi of ins anlMact. His inforoiatioff 'l^aA Wn cbiofly frotf 
Motley's leTeral woAb, Oat oT tiieaO he Has compiled a readaow 
little hook, emhelliihed with wooddute of the principal towns m 
the Netherlands. 'We note with' pleasure the absence of those 
words printed in italics and capital letters With which itis the Cnstom 
DOW to sprinkle sui^ small histories—a practire sapposed to he an 
assistance to the learner, but which certainly gives to the pages a 
most forMdding aspect. 

The Introductory History of England is described on the title- 
page aa aprd^ of Mr. Lupton'a larger history. It is much more 
an .indent, or rather table of contents, for an index has at least 
the advantage that it refers the reader to pages where fuller infor¬ 
mation may ne found on subjects which it only names, while boro 


this litrie manual that it hardly deaorvos to he noticed oa a separate 
book. Aa an introductory history, it is worse than useless; for, 
although the names of persoos, places, Laities, and such-like, 
jumbled up with disjointed notices of Jaws and statutes passed and 
repealed, of new customs coming in and old ones going out, may 
be an aid in rafVeshiug a memory already stuH'ed with such in¬ 
coherent knowledge, to a mind not yot ^ introduced to 
bSnglish history they must bo perfectly unintelligible. It 
is simply a cram Ixiok of the very worst sort, having no 
more resemblance to history than a handful of dust has to a 
human being. ITrom its pages we get some notion of wbnt Mr. 
Lupton's larger history is like. Its author boasts that he has 
thOTein embodied all that is required to pass with credit the most 
searching examination. Either the examiners must he very 
ignorant or very lenient to pass at all candidates primed with 
such knowledge ns is to bo found in Mr. Lupton's •' Introductory 
History." Itis, we are told, in the brat place, adapted for those who 
merely require to get up Principal Pacts** Some of these principal 
facts are no facts at all—as, for iustance, the statement that uio 
renowned King Arthur is supposed to have reigned from 5 ® 3 “ 
542 A.»., or that the first Prince of Wales was horn at Carnarvon 
in 1284, or that William the Conqueror annexed the Channel 
Islands in 1066. We are surprised to find in Mr. Lupton's poges 
many of the old errors cropping up again that used to ho nfe in 
all the little manuals of English history some half-dozen years 
ago, but which have latterly disappeared before tho indueuce of 
extended knowledge. Many of these errors no doubt arise from 
the obligation which the author has laid himself under of con¬ 
necting a fixed date with everything that he mentions at all. 
Thua wwhave a given year assigned for the establishment of usages 
or the rise of states of society which wore really the growth 
of centuries. What can he more untrue than the statement 
that in the year 457 a.i>. “the invaders (of lilngland) divided 
the country into seven parts, called the Heptarchy," or that 
the Witanagemot was instituted by Edmund in the year 940, or 
more‘ awkward than to enter among the events of 1176 the 
amalgamation of tho Saxon and Norman races P But everything 
in liS. Lupton's world took place in this sudden and startling way. 
Not only aid races abruptly amalgamate, they sprang^ into being 
with the same abruptness; for wo find the year 1153 given as that 
of the ** origin of tne families Guelphs and Ghibolins." Among 
other new things Mr. Lupton tolls us that a “ regular succession 
of Prime Ministers commenced ” in the reign of Henry Vm. It 
is a pity he bos not added a complete list of them^ down to tho 
present Premier. Wo should like to have seen with whom the 
fist would be^. Unfortunately, too, Mr. Lupton may Ira found 
tripping in the most familiar historical facts. Thus he writes that 
MaryStuart married Sir James Both well.” Who could suppose 
that the lost of tho Hepburns, the proud Earl of Bothwell, is the 
person thus introduced r But we have brought forward examples 
enough to show that Mr. Lupton is often confused and incorrect 
—two unpardonable faults in the author of a patent crammer, 
and his little hook aspires to be nothing better. Our opinion of 
it is best given by slightly changing a well-known saying—for if 
its brsfity be not a merit, it hath no other. 

Tho greatest novelty about the Teaohafs English Grammar 
Assistant is that it is written by a commander in the navy. He 
was inspired to undertake a work so &r removed from the range 
of his profesMon by the difficulties he encountered whan 
ing to teach grammar to a class in a parish sohodi. Forgetiiil 
of the old saymg about the unskilful workman finding fault with 
his tools, he at once laid ^e blame pf his want of buccssb on the 
books in use; and finding all giammors, large and smalL defective ip 
some point or other, he set to work to write another. The Tsonher's 
EngUA Grammar Assistant is intended to supply the deficiencies 
and oonraet the errors of the legion of English grammars already 
in use. Commander Norman comments, with much justice and 
mth. on the looseness of the definitions to be found in these 
minusls, such os the confounding nouns with thioM, 
vurbi with ideii, and so on. His aim has been to write an ele- 
nAHijtnsff' grammar “free from prevailing errors,” and avoiding 
“’kelii .iioox^t, and unsatisfying definitions end rules.” To 
he has not always succeeded in coming up to this 
uim ve need only quote his own defini^n of ymfiB 

Bvsrir verb hss a nsms, which always begiiis with the little word “ to.” 

^Ul love," loving,ore aU parts of the verb “to 


-i. ... 

ot yMt -nd 

Strong, ahd^ thd imtment of the prirtwaaro 
nouns instead of as adjectives, will pietent MiLb(gt«(W bw 
used by modem sdioolmasteis. Nor don we find in wjNWf' 
the EtigUah GtimnuKr Assistant any etrilriiig meyn 
counterbalance these defects or to distinguish it Jwom Twi'fiWjr® 
of contemporaries that H has been written ’gvowem y mm ipi iidm ^ 
Bsmros(fs StandaiA Ch^ammar lays no claim to 
It is merely areprint by a schoolmaster of theoiflu leswnii^y’nwtt 
he tiled to awaken his pupils to a kuotried^ of idemsoiony 
grammar, at all times a very difficult undeHakitig; 
which Mr. Newton from his own account has found lna'6WPTO 
crowned with success. Tt is to assist workim in 'thi-dsaje wmd 
that he hfis now published the lessons (there ore sixty'mnjcu them) 
which he has found so suitable to bis purpose. They ararin^ andj 
clear, and are accompanied by one hundred and sixty otoror 
parsing and analysis which are, after all, the best means of 
ing grammar thoroughly. Those lessons ore intended, to mvo 
other teacbers the many weary hours of thought which thdy^have 
cost their authox*—a charitable intention truly, but Oife the wisoonl 
of which wo are inclined to question; for a lesson is something 
like a sermon—unless it has b^n thought out by the speaktf Whn 
utters it, it does not carry conviction with it. Grammar espemai^, 
of all subjects of study, can never bo taught intelligentiy save by 
oral lessous, and these lessons cannot he of any value unleM the 
teacher has thought out for himself the beat means of expressing 
what ho has to say. 


A. 


AMONG THE nEATlIEK." 

T he sensation inspired by Among ihs Heather is something 
analogous to that once produced by a ]^oung lo^ W’ho re¬ 
peated to U8 all the compliments she had received during a ball, 
ending up each time with, “ Now, what^ did he n\pan hr that f " 
It was impossible to feel provoked or disgusted, or anywing but 
intensely amused; and, in like manner, tho excessive nnXvetS of 
Miss Hertford’s novel and her confidence in the sympathy of the 
render have something almost amusing about them, and prevent 
him from becoming as bored as might have been expected £mm the 
story. 

Tho heroine of Among the Heather, Norah Grc.nt, is on attrae* 
tive young person enough; she is also one of those fortunate 
people who is able “ to give a satisfied little nod ” at her refiection 
in the looking-glass. We have always greatly desired to meet 
some of these ladies who are struck dumb with their own beauty 
when they encounter themselves in a pier-glass at a shop or in a 
ball-room. As far os we have been able to learn, most women 
experience an unpleasant shock at their full-length appearance, 
and feel towards tueir own images much aa future generations may 
be supposed to do towards the life-sized portraits of their ancestors 
now living. Miss Grant, however, is not one of these; and per¬ 
haps she is justified in her confidence in her charms,^ as the two 
bachelors staying in this Highland lodge become victims to them. 
The younger of the gentlemen is Mr. Iraicestor, a perfectly impos¬ 
sible mixture of sllliuess, conceit, and devotion, who bos fallen in 
love with Mias Grant the previous summer, and is only kept atba^ 
by endless and rather broad snublnng. The other, Mr.Lmdsaj, is 
an artist, of tbe type with which fiction has rendered us familiar, 
who addrasses his iWale parent as “ Mother mine," and is apostro¬ 
phized by her in turn os My hoy.” It is he who is, of course, the 
favoured lover; and who, equally of course, refhses to understand 
the plainest signs, and persists in believing to the contrary. 
Such is tho slender plot of tbe novel, and the method of its de¬ 
velopment is anything hut impressive. 

First, much space is taken up by the description of the ladlec* 
costumes find the enumeration of the occasions when they lodksd 
Buitahly dressed, and when they did not. It is needless to say 
that the heroine, in spite of her poverty and modest amonnt of 
luggage, has always exactly the right thing to put on, while the 
harmless young woman who is ple^ntly sorprised fit the idvilizo- 
tion of tbe Highlands, sufiers &om the vanity of thin diofis and 
cambric gowns. Then Miss Hertford evidently thinks that Seoteb 
manners and customs are os strange to the English Of to-day os 
they were in the time of Dr. Johnson, and Abe describes tiiom 
with equal minuteoese, though not perhaps with equal vigour. 

PrasenUy he (the minister) entered, conying hie hstin his hand; jeovtonl 
the psalm to be sung s and tbe prsoentor, etoopfog down, nrodporil a 
placard, whereon was ineoribed the name of tho tone. This be displByad Ihs 
conspieobus position to tho congregation, and after a minute removed. ThAn 
touching bis tuning-fbrk, he humiiM the note, and stood np. Mbs Tnosat 
stood np too I Norah touched her, finding it diffloult to eoaitnand her. 
grorlty; for the Lodge pew was oxoctJy opposite the pulpit, and asaaeqaentiy 
to the preoentor also, and the concerned Jooh on that gentleman's fhoe as he 
discovered bis rival in tbe gallery was truly oomicsl to belrald. Miss Tsn- 
nant saw her mlstske in a moment, and resumed her seat, covered irith ben- 
fusion. The precentor bad now atorted the tone in an incredibly high khy, 
and the congregation at the third or fourth word joined in, ail at their aem 
sweet will and iudividual taate. He led them sofoly np to a tnily aslettlah- 
ing pitch; then, with a placid smile, meanly left them to moke the down¬ 
ward journey by tiiemsAlveai and so on throngh the ptaltn^ varying the 
perfonnanoe now and tbpa with impromptu turns and ohAkes,. wondeKhu tto 
hear, but totally imp eesiblA toJoift in, they came at sneh unexpeetednwmk^ 

* Amongjke Heather * a Highland Storg^ By A 0 ."Heftlbril« 'W 
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K .ptmMrpUBt he kig»t up ell the time. Perhapa it vae 
iSw he Mbs the final hymn with redoubled fervour, 
br height then before. Then came the collection, ^ 
tion seemed to contribute the aame sum of one 
id uulbitnuetely forgotten her purse, end was 
lellh*fhe'IP0ltnsSBwi1lMatQ0iitrlbuttng. She attempted this i but 
Uttle MK at the end of the long stick remained stationary 
jsaining to aaj, *' No, mv friend, you have had your die* . 
Wld Bthst i»7 yoor penny I ” till Norah, tuing pity on her, came 
p htofebdoe frith h eom ftotn her own parse; then, and not till then, did 
mk ImpirCuAable elder depart eatiafled. 

.9^ thia Sunday oceuny many pages; every hour ia 
asopun^ the aneotion of Mr. Linwy makee a distinct 

dooming in to enjoy a doke fat ntetife hy the fire — 
Itsoipiile.ilke.a lose^—he aeeetbe street domestic picture of 
Nondi la %low ehair with a child asleep in her arms, and burns 
with desuts.tp tnuuplant her to his own hearth. In a few days, 
howeveoN the Iti/amonj of the party is broken up by the arrival of 
an auxMf end a lap-dog, and tbia fkimishee tne text for a j 
dneertatfpn on aunts in general, and the distinction between | 
"uninezvied ladies” and *‘old maids.” We are far from 
denying that the disUnciion exists, onW we could have dis¬ 
pensed wUh this lengthy exposition of it. But one of the . 
most curious things about Miss Hertford Is the sir with which she 
announces the .most ordin^ iimta to the world, as if they were 
the experieuces of the discoverer of the North-West Passage. 
This old sunt, Mias Dufif, is supposed to concentrate in herself the 
humour of the hook perpetually calling people ** out of their 
names.” Surely londssy is a much easier and moro commonplace 


names.” Surely londssy is a much easier and moro commonplace 
name to rememDer than '^Ljndam” or Linseed” or ** Lindy,” or 
any of the laborious appellations that she finds for this gentle¬ 
man, and, being a Scotchwoman herself, she must have been 
accustomed to hear it from her birth. Miss Hertford, however, 
has her own views in the matter of names, and among them is her 
way of apeaking of the gentlemen as ** Qeofirey ” and Fercival ” \ 
and Peter,” though, as a rule, no one else colls them so. This { 
the reader will find becomes irritating to the nerves; but it ia { 

S srt of a singular hallucination that we have before met with— , 
bat the employment of OhrisUan names indicates a state of | 
pastoral innocence, and promotes intimacy and afiection. { 

Pifty-sevoQ psM out of the two hundred and sixty-five in the 
first volume are devoted to the description of a picnic m which all 
the oountry side takes part. Who rode, who walked, who 
went in the ^waggonette, who stayed at home, their reasons for 
doing all these things, and their refieetbus on them when done, 
are dwelt on ndentlesrij. Of course everything went wrong, and 
people got badly sorted. Everything always does go wrong at 
a pimib, which makes it the more wonderful how a person who 
has been to one can ever he sulficieDtly deluded to go to an¬ 
other. Brill the patient reader does not despair, but places his 
hopea of an ^karcimment on a dance whiw he finds is to 
take place a little further on. But even now the hero and 
herdne are not albwed to dance iu peace. Idinute ns she 
alwayn is* the prospect of a hall makes the authoress perfectly 
microscopm. Some pages are filled with disjointed reflections as 
to preparorions. for buls, the hearthummgs that ensue, and 
the ^moroUsetion of the. household the day otter; but, when these 
lefieorions pre deposed oft she comes carefully and conscientiously 
(0 riie matter iu hand. The reader will learn with astonishment 
thaL for firet time withm human knowledge, ** the huge old- 
Isahioned $re^^ ivas one moss of growing pl^ts, flowers, ferns, 
apd }. fin|,t)^t V ^ hed of soft green mom had been made 

<iin .ibs^aMipt^^epe, and into it was stuck the most beautiful of the 
cut conmirvWitQry fipwers.” The ball-dresses of tbo ladies were on 
|0 cquaAy npyeji. aud elegant scale; and Mias Grant, with an 
and on^ality that Madge Wildfire might have envied,' 
wore on her head a wreath of brawen. Can Miss Hertford really 
jb await cl the huge ai^ uncompromising nature of the fern in 
qncstiimf. , The shores the fate of the picnic, and we hail 
with delight fi oam 9 of scene produced by a sudden summons of 


urn hsr , l^ur of her journey as re^ieusly as if we were 

hfii.fiunihm spiHW' .We also have^ the privilege of penetrating 
into the home of Mr. Geofirey Lindsay and of his admirable 
fnotherfandhighrbred oollie. The bare mention of this last is 
enffeelmit. lo fmiit pit hfiss Hertford into a Iqqg .^nd confidential 

, 4Aaa>l .'riiitife'iangr..ene' who has ever postewed a loving fiiithfiililog con 
unfiwrtiwd pleuam there is in talking to it. If you fbl depresseo, out 
Of anctSfOrwerrisdehout aometbing. no need to explain particnlars to the 
fis(all%ani ereatars! the tone of your voice is enough; he IIbiqIs for you' at 
once and sympstbiseS to the best of his doggy ablimes $' or if yon are in a 
pdfetodstgi' mqr eialo effisind, bow nuickly Uio dear animal fiada It out and 
cMecsIntd your joy, boundiim round you, barking cheorihUy to show that 
yotti luppijess piahes hia I if all our clever fellow-creatares were aa ready 
sytnfMtby as are these dumb fiionds, how doubly our Joys would 
he Inorcaaed, and bow lightened would our ttoubtes he! If any one chanoes 


m urii bjfiyjMpptn eaa of uio homes df (hm Mknfiw n^ htdil 

We atj^t havn expeeted firoih the eabrty'-trf ifit b e ldlo tliid’^ te hie 
flnt fippeanmee that tbie quadraped wfia ta* mi 9 hn iMphitafit 
pert m the etoiy, save the heroine’s lif^^ dt anMm a lost. lep. or 
somethiOff useful of that sort, but he hae nh raitain w al4 
and •hor%’ afterwards vauishes completely. 

By tins time our task is nearly done. • Noxah conveys her 
mother and sick sister to a fkrmhouse for change of alrj and helfc 
the ornaments of the room are doscrihod with the elaboxution of a 
Dutch picture, and we ore mode acquainted with two oil-psIntiQgs 

lepresenting a stiff, woodeny lady, in a constrained position of a 
polidied countenance, as if she had been cruelly exposed to the 
elements when a child, and a ditto ditto Mntleman. Do not 
imagine,” says the author, anxious to defend hereelf ftom a charge 
of satiM, ** that 1 wish to laugh unkindly at these pictures; X am 
only attempting to act art-critic, and point out the relative 
beauties of each,” which follow at much length. 

In this bower of beauty the long^deferrod troth is at lust 
plighted, to the immense relief of everybody concerned. For our 
part, even in real life, we.have seldom been so weary of two lovers. 
Miss Hertford's tale, as shown by the extracts we have given, 
really needs little comment. It is gentle and refined, and the 
herome herself is pleasant and nstum; but this is all the praise 
that it is possible to give. There is au utter want of prop^lon 
and concentration about the whole thing, and only its amazing 
simplicity preserves it from becoming inconceivably tiresome. If, 
as we suspect, it is the work of a veiy young lady, she has much 
to learn before she can write a readable novel. 


GEBMAN LITERATURE. 

T he interval between the overthrow of Prussia ([i) by Napoleon 
and her resurrection after the Kussian campaign is one of the 
most interesting, and not one of the least gbrious, epochs of her 
history. Few countries have drained the oitter cup of national 
humiliation more nearly to the dregs, and it must be said that few 
have niore thoroughly deserved the fate which th^ have brought 
upon themselves. But with the signature of the Treaty of Tilsit 
a new era opens, and the feebleness, duplicity, and incapacity 
which have characterized Prusman policy ever since the death of the 
great Frederick are exchanged, as if by magic, for a rtesolution of 
purpose and an administrative ability worthy of Frederick himself. 
The internal reorganization of Prussia has b^ii fully described by 
the German and English biographers of Stein. Herr Ppul 
Hassel's business is principally with her diplomatic endeavours to 


Hassel's busioess is principally with her diplomatic endeavours to 
rehabilitate hereof m a ilnt-class Earop^n Power. His m^n 
purpose is to prove, what may easily be bmieved, that the rulers of 
Prussia never accepted the situation created for her by the then 

n recedented overthrow of Jena. She would have aliped at her 
verance more openly, and eflected it much sooner, but for 'the 
craft, rather than the absolute bad faith, with whidi Napoleon 
retained possession of the principal Prussian fortress profAsedly 
as security for the contrihutious imposed upon' the country. 
Notwithstanding this, Herr liassel eudeavouve to show Prui^ 
sian diplomacy was speedily on the alert, n^otiating at 
St. Petersbuxg, London, Vienna, wherever there . seemed a 
possibility of finding allies for a renewal of the contest. Tl;e 
Congress of Erfurt, however, by temporarily subjugating the 
Ozar to French influence, oompeliod Prussia to adopt on attitude 
of extreme reserve. Stein was dismissed,' Austria was left 
to fight her battle single-handed, and thp attention of Pruasiim 
statesmen was mainly concentrated on thqse militgiy and'finan(^ 
reforms which .eventually aided thfim to resuinq the stri^leTqr 
independence, ^och ia the general argum^t of Herr llasaels 
history, which is not Iraclrpip a.marked political tendency. “It 
rests, howevei^ upon a mass of hitherto'.unu 4 ^i materj^, prin¬ 
cipally derived from the , arcl^ves of Berlin, but snpplemeDtod 'l^ 


on a seciet mission to Vienna in iflofl. The work U, exceeding 
well written, full of interest, and has ho other drawback j^an we 
air of advocacy inevit^e in a writer arguing in support of a pi^ 


conceived conclusion. 


I Major Emil Knoir ( 9 j appears to have had a special ebnnexidh 
with the Bussiah authdritles at Warsaw, by whom he was entrosiu^ 
with a mass of official material for the purpose of vridting^toe 
history'of the Polish insurrection of 1^3-64, The GRiirmto'*and 
French campaigns led to the interruption of his W0fk', Wb|ch 
would not, he says, have beep resumed but for^ the i^ent 
regicidol attempts on the Oontinenti The plan of the book rifiiat 
^ve undergone some alteration, for it is no lonmr a lurioty of the 
insurrection of 1863, but a survey of Polish leymutionai^ agitation 
in general from 1030 to 1865. Major KUorr seems to have a 
theory that the Boles are at the bottom of all the dfisehief that is 
done upon the Continent, and he hoa certainly produced SOfficient 
evidence of the existence of a party among wemiiantagOnisiic to 
other thrones beside the Czar's. It did not enter into his plan, 
and would indeed have been inconvenient, to inquire whose fault 
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who hoi turned nn nrS«toetfttic» an «ai|iroj0^^ «hd 
• alDliNnrbat tngotedly Oatbolie people into the horde of ioeendiaries 
he defdoia it. The hook is indiffeteiitly writteiii and hy no means 
eaqr readingj but it is Tsluable ftom the numerous speoimens it 
eontaips of Polish political literatnie, otherwise inaeeessible, and 
significant of the attitude of the PoleSi or a cotisidomble fraction of 
< them, towards Paoalavism, Nibilismi and Western civilization* 
There is also an important appendix oNocuments relating to the 
last Polish insurrection, conaieting both of the proclamations of 
the insuTMuts and of the counter-manifestoes and edicts of 
General MouravielT, There are also memoirs on political and 
military subjects, proceeding from, or attributed to, Wielopolski, 
Henen, Bern, Mieroslawski^ and other remarkable personages. On 
the whole, the moral of Ma(or Knorr's book would seem to be the 
aseuredly undesigned one that, even from the point of view of its 
autbon, the parulion of Poland has not been found to pay. 

An imporual parallel between llussia and England might be 
instructive. Under pretence of instituting such a jMiralloT, Ilerr 
von Ugdiiy (3^ has raked together all the strictures upon weak 
points m English aflairs, public and private, from the opium tralEc 
to tippling ladies, with which English freedom of speech and love 
of grumbling liberally provide him. The Contineiital reader will 
naturally conclude that a voluntary confession must be true; and 
Herr von Ugdny will not improbably convince him that English 
civilization is much on a pur with Kusaian, unless ho happens to 
know Mmething, about it for himself. While, however, Herr von 
Ugdny's compilation is worthless, his remarks, from personal ob¬ 
servation, on the frequent rudehess abroad of Englishmen who 
appear perfectly well bred at home are worthy of our countrymen's 
serious attention. 

The International Monetary Oongress in Paris has called forth, 
among others, two rather remarkable essays (4), advocating a 
double standard of metallic value, mainly on the ground that silver 
will otherwise be further depreciated and forced out of circulation, 
and that the stock of gold will be insufficient for the needs of the 
world. This view is advocated with great clearness and concise¬ 
ness in Herr Jacobih pamphlet. Professor Lexis's essay is more 
elaborate, and considers the question with especial reference to the 
diverse exigencies and pinbablo action of the nations represented 
at the Oonlerenco. 

Dr. Trumpp (5) possesses what is undoubtedly the first quali¬ 
fication for an historian of the religion of the bikhs, a thorough 
knowledge of the subject. His disqualification is a curious lack of 
moral sympathy with the phenomenon which has nevertheless so 
powerfully excited his intellectual interest. This was conspicuous in 
the preface to his laborious translation of the Adi Granth, or 
•acred book of the Sikhs. No one, it might have been deemed, 
would address himself seriously to the translation of an enormous 


dwi^ation among 

life ofiofiicftnt Jt type of the atudant ijkodHatiito aaBncWa 
taloe fby snanlri&d wholly indepeadM 
theories. Hew Katsoher has, therefim, doM wWj Ift yB t ttto g 
Mr. Huth'a espeittion of Buckled prisd^aad hi ei»fiiih«.h^ 
self prindpslly to those snecdotes and lettew wbm seenMi^ 
most to colrrsy a Bring portrait of the iqapi* Hh hisi hi4;tke;go^ 
taste to adhere, m neany as possible, to the diption ^ t||i;mdM«U 
and by the help of a little rearrangement Im predupeil AMtoii U 
Buckle which will go Ikr to mske him a veal man ta niiniiioiia 
German readers wlm have hitherto only known him as a book,.,. 

The revival of interest in Molihre (7), of late yeovs, is very 
remarkable. While bia dramatic rivals, the tragic poets, who at 
one time passed as genuisos obviously more exuted in virtue of 
the more elevated class cf composition essayed by them, have sunk 
to the position of representatives of a local and transltmy Isrm of 
the drama, Moli^re has taken definitive rank among toe sin or 
seven authors who have written for humanity at Isige, and whos ^j^ 
art is, witiiin its own deportment, consummate and abeolutelj^^ 
infallible. Even so acute a critic as Lessing was far fkom vaa^ ' 
dering Moli^re justice, and indeed German criticieni, afawhole,d 
has to make him considerablo amends. Hew Lotheissen baa 
assuredly performed his part; the nniformity of bis eoeomiuui 
might even be censured as monotonous, but there is no de^ug its 
justice. Moliftre did actually present a perfect model of dnunatio 
art, uniting the elegance of Menander to the via eomiea of Aris- 
tophanes, and Hew Lotheissen cannot be blamed for insisting on 
the very point which be has set himself to prove. At the same 
time, hfs panegyric would be in danger of becoming tedious were 
it not relieved by sketches of his author's times and cironinstanoes, 
and of the personages with whom he was brought into contact, os 
well as investigations of the many obscure passages of his 
history. Perhaps the most valuable part of the work, however, 
is his examination of the changes introduced by MoUhre into 
comedy and his relation to his rivals aud predecessors; 

The most recent of Georg Ebers'a reproductions of antique 
life (8) has been suggested by a little pictorial gem of Mr. Alms 
Tadoma's, whose beauty, undoubtedly, may well afford inspira¬ 
tion to poet or novelist. Many visitors to the exhibition at the 
Gorman Athenmum wiU remember the truly idylHo scene—the 
maiden's irresolute attitude and downcast gaze as she ponders the 
suit of her urgent wooer, a youth extended at her side on the 
marble bench upon which she is seated, with her back to the sun¬ 
lit bay and the faintly finshed range of bills beyond the waters. 
This lovely background does not lend itself readily to the enmverie 
art, and the inadequacy of the rendering rather mars Hew Ebersk 
frontispiece. His own defect os a literaiy artist is of the contrary 
Lind, not imperfection, but over-precision of detul.. His personages 
seem actuate by bis own laudable anxiety that his readers should 
be as well acquainted as himself with the minutim of antique lifb. 
They are consequently continually insisting upon minor details 
which certainly assist the realization of the general picture by 
nineteenth-century readers, but which a Syracusan to whom they 
were perfectly fiimiliar would have thought perfectly superfluous. 

The result is a want of keeping, occasionally aggravated by a 
direct oversight, as when the old woman, deaf while her hand- 
muds are talking about trifles, promptly recovers her hearing when 
the progress of the action requires her to understand what is said. 

Nor is even Ilorr Ebers's archmology unimpeaehablo; bis Syracusans 
of the third or fourth century B.o. keep cats and grow citrons. 

His story is, nevertheless, very pleasing in the main; simple, 
natural, and, if less eeverely Hellenic than Landor would have 
made it, an excellent specimen of that more romantic phase of 
classicism exemplified 07 such acknowledged masterpieces as 
Longus’s ** Daphnis and Ohioe ” and Goethe’s ** Alexis and Dora.” 

0 Pencillings ” (9) is a title happily chosen to express the slight 
yet graphic execution of Ferdinand (iross’smiscrilaneous tales and 
sketches. The writer has all the characteristics of a good 
feuUletoniete, and nothing but the comparative atlfihess of the 
German language imjxries his attainment of the French standard 
in this department or literature. Two short stories, eadi turning 
on unhappiness in marriage, are told with careless ease, yet with 
striking effect, and a remarkable insight into certain jesses of 
feminine character. The writer evidently does not rate the fair set 
very highly, and in an ingenious, though paradoxical, emy strives 
to prove that Shriespeare was of his opinion. Another minor sketch 


prefaceJwtra^red that Adi Granth was to him mere fooush- 
nea^ Tlw circumstance is by no means oomplimentai^ to his 
critical fkcikliy, im^ring a total incapacity to enter into the mystic 


and Pantheistie drefe ox idesa which has always proved most eon- 
genid to minds of the rarest quality. For the same reason, l)r. 
Trumpp’s critidsm on the Bikn reli^on is worthless, except in so 
far os It deals with matters of fact. His statement, for example, 
of the liabililgr of Sikh monotheism to relapse into Hindu idolatry 
is, without doubt, perfectly trustworthy, and bis generally 
sober "and prosaic cut of mind renders him a dispassionate 
chronicler of the vlcissitades of Nonak’s simple creed. In its 
origin it was but an oflrat from the monotheistic Pantheism of 
Kahir, and aimed, like^ the latter, at the comprehension of Hindu 
irndMussnlman in a wider religious unify. It owed its perpetua¬ 
tion and its diffusion to the miutaiy and administrative abilities 
of a line of warKhe Gurus, whose developments would have 
amased the man of peace fh>m whom they derived their apostolic 
ouccession. The last Guru created the Khslsa, nlti^tely a Sikh 
Frastorian Gqprd, but originally as pure a specimen of a Church 
militanhas the Knights Templars. A^r bis death the Sikbs became 
m miUtsiy republie, whose anarchy was rapidly hunying it to dis- 
eolutira when it fril under the sway of Bunjeet Singn, alter whom 
ll agun relapsed into the condition that rendered inevitable its 
destruction at the hands of the British. During this long period | 
ofturbnlaoce and conquest, the pure prec^ts of the original Sikh | 
creed bad ceased to be regarded, and Dr. Trumpp is probably ! 
eorreot in ascribing very little influence to them at present. The 
Adi Granth, however, is still nominally held in the highest 
honenr, and,diould a religious mnius ever again arise emo^ the 
Sikhs, may yet serve as the basu of a new crusade againat mndu 
, idolatry am Hindu caste. 

»Herr Leopold Katacher has performed a useful work for German 
'^vresden by abridging Mr. Hutbk biography of Buckle (6). We 
«dia not, for our own part, find this work too long, and cannot 
Igree with Herr Katawer that it is improved by the process of 
cmrtailment; bnt at the seme time it is quite true that its length 


ai(3) Mwlanifiimd Eialimd, Aeomere nnd innere Oflgenslltze. VonB. 
Von UgAiy. Leipzig: Filedrleli. London: WUlUms & Korgate. 

' UwOaU und^abn> im ImuIu- towf im FTeUtmMr, Too F. W. Jacobi. 
& Humblot London: Williams & Norgate. 
iibtr die WHhntnai/nM, Too Dr. W. Lexis, I^e^g: 
^Jnwukg %Humblot. London: WUliamt ft Norgate. 

Ifi) iHastM^ion der Sikhe. Nari: den Qoellea daigesteOt von Emit 


blocks of translators. Daudet, lyricm poexns, and similar themes, t 
diwlay real critical aoility, as well as a felicitous ease of handling. 

Hie Itundaohau (10) is less interesting than usual, the only con- 
tributioDS of any especial mark being the continuation of Gottfried 
Kelleris ** Sinn^iebt,” and a series of letters from a PruisiaD 
officOT at Berlin during the revolution of 1848. Tb^ indicate 
several points vrerthy of notice—such as the sympathy, even of * 
liberal-minded Germans, for Austria against Itiedy; ana Ihe An¬ 
gular want of foreright with which, on the first receipt of the 


















. 1^6 Satiirilay Beview. 


iwwidfllHi’MivfAim of a tympatha^ 

matiMiMiitJUi tKaMaywas drerlookedin the apprehension of an 
immediata aiteok on ^ Bhlne firoatier. Herr Kodenbe^ gives 
BB otrtiKtiiiiliia aooottnt of the manner in which the Flemish 
nationet spirit nss asserted itself in politics, literature, and aii; 
aht the poetkal myth of the submergra Atlantis and the scientific 
myth of the hypothetioal Lemuria are exposed by a writer whose 
ohUgatloiis to Mr. Wallace are probably greater than he has thought 
jffoper to adcnowledgs. 


We bfff lease <0 sfote that wa dadiina to ratum rejactad Communis 
eatiena ; md to thia rula wa can mnka no axoajptwn. 
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|o whom Timiinotilals must 1^ 
U>DEN.M.R.A.^ 3 te«cf^. J 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &o. 


THE OITT rf LONDON MBE INSDKANOB OOMPANY, 

^ LXMlTfiO, 

Omoas-ioi ghiafbedb, London, k.c. 

GATITAL, tljmjm. tally Mt«oriM. 


CMr» 


B u. E. KNicurr. 


raM-Ctai<niMM^QBTLY SXlfPaON. Eiq. 

I Edwtril l<elKh Potnlmiioii, 

iN. I W. i. TbrimiMon, Jnn.. Kwi. 

~—^ Jnth, Emi. I VlnMnt Dlwoo YrlUuu, 

Matiuln,KK|.,C.B. 



Edwtril l<elKh PotnlmTioii, Emj., M.P. 
W. i. TbrimiMon, Jnn.. Enq. 

... -- 

(JtfMral Managur^L. 0. PHILLIPS. ^ 

Tbti Company itmim almmi ota^ dcMripiion of nroperty ta the Failed Klnirdem, and In 
many ptaeoa abnad. ApplioaCloM Ibr Agenelea Invited. 


L aw life assurance 

FLEET STJUSET, LONDON. 


SOCIETY, 


TVwfcH. 

TIm night Hononrabla Baron CAMPBELL. 

Tba KJght UononraMe Vlocount CHANUROOK. 

The llonoumblo ViuO'Chanoollor Kir CHARLES HALL. 
The Ilonouriiblo Mr. JimUco MANISTY. 

WILLIAM FltEOEHICK HIOOINS, Eaq. 

EDMOND BOSEHT TURNER. Eaq. 


Ed^B^, 

nffom^'ytoVtoi'o' 


Willlaiti Fifidorlok. Ifiggini. Enq. 
lioldawortli Hunt, Eni. 


John Ji 

Willlai_ 

Hlohard NIeholwn, XL 
Chorlea Mauley Smltb 
John Swift, Em. 

John Mannaduka Teeaddla, Em. 
Edward Tom neon, Em. 

Sir William llrary Walton. 
Arnold William White. Em. 
Charle* Norrla Wilde, Pwi. 

Daill Tbomae Woodd, £«a. 


»A43,aU 


Inverted A nieti on Deeemlier 31 , 1 S 80 . A&.tM.'Md 

Zneome for the year Ifwu. 4 fin,« 9 i 

Amountpald in claim* to Derwinlarr M loat.. ------ 

Bevarslonary Uunuvei allutteil for the live yoan ended Ueoem* 

. bcrSl.lHTV... 

Aggregate Reverelouory Bonuwe hitherto allotted. 

The expaniM of Management (InoludJng Ciminiwlon) are under 4 } per cent, of the Annual 


of premium, whU^ are materially lower for young live* than heretofore i to the new eon- 
ditiona at to extended Umlu of free travel and nuidencet end to the reduced ratet of extra 
jnwnlum. 

Leant ore granted on Mcurlty of Llfo IntcrMli and Bovertiont In ounnexion with Pullelct of 


Protpaotua and Form of Pkopotal will be lent on application. 

___ OHirriTg DA VIES. Actuary. 

INSURANCE COMPANY. 

> BROAD STREET. E.C.i and S 9 PALL MALL.S.W. 
UAPITAL. glAOO. 000 . PAID-UP and INVESTED, awifioo. 

E. COZENS SMITH. Utnrral Manaatr. 


IMPERIAL FIRE 

^ EttaUlehed lem..! OLD BROAI 


' H 05 N I X FIRE OFFICE. 

LOMBARD STREET AND CHAIltNO cnONS, TJINDON -ESTABLISHRO 1781 . 


ituraucet ettected li 


all purtt of the World. 

JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Necrttory. 

E. 


S UN F I R 35 0 F F I 0 

TI1READNEF.])LF. STREET. £.C. CHAHINQ CROSS, B.W. 
OXFORD STREET (Corner of Vera Strrcl), W. Ettabllthed 171 yeazo. 

Uoma and Foielgu Iniuraneet Klfocted. Sum Znnired in U80, g9fll.746A&3. 

FRANCIS B. RELTON, Seeretary. 




AGRA 33 ANIC, Limited.— Katablished in 1833 . 

CATITAT. XI. 000 . 000 . RESERVE FUND. Xl 7 ft. 0 D 0 . 
HlADOmoi-NtCIlOLAB LANE. LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BBABOIIM In Edinburgh. Calcutta, Bombay, Mndrot, Kuiroohee. Agra, Lahore. Shanghai. 
Hung Kong. 

Currant Aeeeunb ore kept at the Head Olflee on the Termi eutlomory with London llankeri, 
nadlntereetallowed when the Credit Balance doet not fall below XlOO. 
fiapoeltencalred tat fixed iieriodt on termt to be ascertained on application. 

BtUe Ittoed attheeurnmt exchange of the «lay on any of the Bronokei of tha Bank,ft«e of 
aztneharge i and Approved Di lit purohnted or tent for ooUeatUm. 

' Saloi and Pnnhaiea eltaoted In Brldili and Foraign Baeoritlei. In Eait Indin Stook nnd 
Leana.andthaaafoeuttody of the tame underukeii. 

ZnteHntdrawn, and Army. Navy, and Civil Pay and PeatlonaieaUaed. 

Evf^ othor deeoiiption of Banking Butlnott and Money Agency, Britieh and ludlaii, 

' J. THOMSON, Chairman, 

APOLLINARIS' 

"THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


^ A nnual sale nine millions, 

** Of great value to the cause of temperance and good health.*' 

Dr. Norman Kerr. 


THE APOLLINAR/S COMPANY, LIMITED, 

• X9 REGENT STREET, S.W. 


fjj E y E T S 0 


N 


MILNER. 


THE BZOHANOS. 

fVBNiTUBB AKD OABPBTfi OF SPECIAL DSflXaNS AND VZBBT 
QUALITV AT MODBRATB PBICIB. 




F A 


| 8 ttl 


ImnteB mad OntnloguM free of cduNgo. 



HI, .tlS, fiU TOTTRNnAK QOtTBT BOAO 
^ W lEitetly ftolngQoodgeBtiwrt). 


Yown BOUSE AteAyARTMi^NTS 


ffHE GEEAT WESTERN toAMSpP 

C0KFAN7, UnttiiL : / 

InoorpoMted under the CompaiilM' Ads. ISeSto IfOilUtai 

of A Shanliolder ii hodted to^ fnnoaiiC of liU BmifA- 


y/ff_ 


OAPITAXi dei.O0O.00D. DXVTDBD INTO 
OT dBSO BAONt 

or which 8,000 Sham wfll bear a Pioftrantta Dlvideiid of m 
WT annum, pavable out of proOtg from year to year, and toa jcninm^ 
12,000 wlU bo ordinary sharei, of which 4,000, or fhereabottta. wW bo 
Allotted to the present owneie of the steanahlpa belnoglEg Co Cm Onat 
Western Line. 

There are now offered 4,000 Preference and 4,000 Ordinary Shatea, 
able ns follows, namd^y:—£5 on aptdlcation, £b on aUotmttat, ann the 
balance from time to tune as requirett It is not antidpatad uwt more 
tlinn £80 per share will be called up on the Ordinary tihares, tmt to meet 
the wiahee of some invostorg Uie full amount will be received upon a liimb|^ 
number. 

Virtetory, 

MAIIK WIIITVVILL. J. P. (Murk Whitwill & Son), Briatol, dialrmaft^ 
and Miinujfing Director. 

HENRY DANIEL (Alexander, Daniel, & Co.), BristoL 
JO.N ATHAN L. EVANS (P. and E Evans & Co), Bristol. 

CflAliLES NASH, J. P. (Jones fr Nash), Bristol. 

IIEEBEKT THOMAS, J.P. (Christopher Thomas & Brothers). Bristol. 
HENRY WETIIEUED (Director of the London and Sonth-Westem 
Bank, Limited), Bristol. 

SttnluT$, 

THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OP ENGLAND, Limited. 
SoticUora, 

HENRY BUITTAN, PRESS, INSKIP, & CRKWDSON, Bristol. 
Auditor, 

WILTIERFORCE TRIBE (Tribe. Clarke, & Co.), London and Bristol. 
Secretary. 

CHARLES WILIAAM CLIFFT, Grove Avenue, Queen Square, Bristol. 
Officies:— GROVE AVENUE. QUEEN SQUARE, BRISTOL. 
Brohtra. 

THE MEMBERS OF THE BRISTOL STOCK EXCHANGE. 


ABRIDGED PBOBPBOTTTB. 

Thte Company han been formed for the purpose of acquiring, yoo'^laFi and 
exteiidiitg the Great Wetitern Line of Steoni-hipB, which for some yuan have traded 
batwiH*ii Hrutul and Now York, aud tor tha gcnersl purposes ol a Shlpowuiug 
Compuuy. 

The Lino was started by Messrs. Maioc WiirTWiix St Sox. in the year 1871. and 
it now consists of Six Hteamahlps—naiuoly, the Arrapon. Comvtall, Sunuratt, Devon, 
bi’Utol, nud ClouceeUir, engaged in the foreigTi trade, and one, tlie Rtdlattdf engaged 
In tha ooualing trade, for the purpose ol ooliecUng and distributing cargo iu oon* 
uexiou with the foreign-going vessels. 

Thoae vessels have hitherto been owned by vnrlons persons, but entirely 
niaiiaiied by Messrs Mark WHrrwii.r. & H<jk, who have been largtdy intorested iu 
them. Other stenmsbipii havo from time to time been chartered for the purpose of 
devcluplijg trade with Montreiil, Ualtlmore,land Boston. Corapleto arrangements have 
been made with the Railway Companies for tbrough trulOo between the chief oentroa 
in America and Mrkstol, viA New York and the above-natnod ports. The trade la 
believirt In bo capable of great extension, espcolally os the Docks at tbe mouth of 
the illvor Avon provfdo acoommodailon accessible at all tides for large Ocean 
Btoomurs, and oro In direct oommunloatlon with tbe Midland Counties, West of 
Kngland, Booth WalM, and London. 

The Paasonger traffic also, of which Messrs. Wkitwili. have for thirty years bad 
sonie share, should largely liioreaso with Increased facllitiei). os Bristol Is the nost 
centra) friimrt In Bngland, and while easy of eooess from all parti of tbdoonotry, 
is within leas than three hoars' dlstouoe from London. 

Thu development of trade between Bristol and ports in the United States and 
Canada during the lost few yoora may bo lllnstmted by the following statement of 
thu tonnage of vessels entering Bristol from some of these ports with groin and pro¬ 
visions; namely; 

Now York.. 

Montreal .. 

Baltlmora.. 



1870. 


1878. 


1880. 

Steam.. 

.. 8,814 


57,597 


91,637^ 

SaU .. 

.. 28,880 


45,156 


88.645 

Steam.. 

.. 


9.947 


91,617 

Bail .. 

.. 8,088 


9,843 


1,778 

Steam.. 



— 


98,727 

SoU ., 

.. 805 


8,389 


11,584 


85,063 


’ 11^774 


188.878 


igementsh... ...... _ ___^___. - . . _ 

and the buelness oonneotod therewith, upon terms which ore believed to be fair and 
reasonable. Tbe price to be paid is £300,<>00, which (except frootlonal ports) Is to 
bo accepted in shares of the Oorapany, credited as fully pi^, and the Co mpany will 
fwloiit all ogiuementa and engagomonto entered into hr Messrs. Wuii-wiLL ft Box, 
in rcBptci of each of tho vesaelB as from tha completion the last voyage com¬ 
menced by her botote Manta 31,1881. 

The price of each vessel has been fixed wltbrefersnae to her oilgtol cost, tho 
result of her post trading, and her prssent age and oondiMon. The ■ggrogato 
amoant, £300.000, although beyond the price which would'bo realised by a forced 
■ale, is beJlnved to represent the fair valne of the vessels, and the biisluess is a gotug 
oonoam. It is tar lea than the original cost, and indiides oonsldenible reserve 
fnirtle, which are available for repairs. No promotion money vdll be paid. 

The amount of Divldaad distributed amongst the Ownen (after pument of in¬ 
surance and provision for tbe reserve fund above alladod to) during the period for 
which the steamen have been running has, upon on avenge, exceeded 10 per 
centum per annum upon tbe pnrohaa»>monM now peynbla. It ie ontlolpated that 
at lesst os good a reeult wlU be obtained In the fntnie. 

It Ie proposed, by means of the new oanital, to aoqnlm eiher^ suitable boots, 
so that the Oempeay may eventually meet the reifunmenteotthetredowitlbbut 
chartering the v 


that more then i 
tbe wishes t 

Dividend) t—w. . —_— - - ~ - —T. - 

themselves of tUs option mnstlnthnate snob dsslre when initaliiM|iM 


If*. 

Pius pe etoe eg nnd Fovns of AppUeaMon for fiboiee «ugr be bUilnid from the 

Company*eflegretmy,8pUoltors,orBanketn 

j8ristol,|lfqrl9.1ML ^ ' 
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THE PORTE AND THE POWERS. 

T he signature of the Convention bj vrhich Tnrkoy 
undertakes to hand over the greater portion of Thes- 
ealy to Greece in a period of mx months, on terms approved 
the Powers, will, it may be hoped, have settled i'or some 
time a question very embarrassing to dl who had to deal with 
it. The (}reek Government has hitherto sucoessfully re¬ 
sisted the cry of indignation which the terms of the now 
urrangetnent naturally excited in a people who are new to 
political lifb, have an exaggerated opinion of their own 
power, and who wero carried away by the false hopos held 
out to them by tho Berlin Gonforenco. Fortunately tho 
Greeks are not destitute of common sense, and they 
have the advantage of being governed by a Kino who 
is in close communication with the hoods of other 
Courts, and knows what it is possiblo and what it is 
not possible for his friends to do for him. If the 
Berlin Conference had not promised more, Greece would 
now have seemed to havo got very much. She is no 
longer told that she is a young nation and can wait. 
She has got all of Thessaly that is worth having, she 
Iras got a strong position given her in Yolo, and sho 
has got the Gulf of Arta neutralized. What she has 
not is the privilege of fighting with the Albanians 
lor a comer of Epirus. On tho whole, she may be said to 
have got as much as it is in her real interest to get; and 
ebo bas got it by tho strenuous exertions of tho Powers, 
iind especially of England, on lier behalf. Tho European 
Concert has proved to bo a curious piece of machinery. 
Sometimes it has played its tune loudly, sometimes very 

g iiitly.' SonieismeB it has seemed to cease playing alto- 
ither. But;%<4i^ end it has produced definite aud valu¬ 
able resultoii^'^ihas settled, at least for the moment, 
the very 'i^^Wibiiie Bulcigno and Greek questions. 
But, althot^kBaropean Coucert has ostensibly ddno 
this, it is evident that it has only done this because there 
has been- a roonoert within a concert. Germany and 
England have really settled the Greek question. They 
came tO'M agreement, and the other Powers looked ou 
witlMnild'^tomplacency while the agreement of Germany 
and England was forced on the Porto. Franco was 
frightened by Germany into standing out of tho way. 
It dropj^d the Greek question as far too burning when 
Prince BisuarOK pointed out how very hot it was. With 
England Pri^ioe Bismauck readily consented to deal. Uo 
talked over irith Mr. Gosciten what amount of pressure 
should be put on the Porte, and the Porte found that it 
had no one to support it when it attempted to resist what 
England and Germany agreed in supporting. That the 
two Powers which worked, towards a result on which they 
had previously agr^ksd should have also worked in the 
name and with i£e concurrence of the other Powers 
was no doubt advantageous. It prevented jealousy, and 
out- away the ground from any future remonstrance. 
It was perhapi^ comforting to the Sultan and imposing 
to the Greeks that when they bowed they were told they 
wort bowing to the will of Europe. But it is no use to 
trjiko di^ise what has really happened. The European 
Oouoqirt is a sohemo of management by which the Powers 
settLs^ivhioh of them in turn shall do something to tho 
Poi*tO, and what it shall be. 

The ore#ioii of the Tunis Protectorate is tho last some- 
^ tiring thal^as h|cn done to the Porte, and it has been 
' ^^dodl France with the sanoti^i of the European iDon-^l 


cert. All tho Powers, except France, allowed that Tunis 
was part of the Turkish Empire, and tho Porto appealed 
to those who recognized its rights not to allow the^o 
rights to bo swept away by military force. The answer 
given by Lord GRANViLLii! was tho answer given by the 
representatives of all those to whom tho appeal was 
made. Tho European Concert was not to no broken 
up for such a trifle as Tunis. Franco denied tho claims 
of the Porte, and the best advice Lord GoANViLLig 
could give the Sultan was to recommend the Bet to 
co-operate with the French against the Kroumirs, and 
thus to localize the dispute and avoid any question 
as to tho sovereignty of the Porte arising. But Mr. 
GdscHEN, in acting^ on the instructions of Lord Gbam- 
villb, was exceedingly cautious. The Sultan tried to get 
him to say that England advised the Porto to order the 
Bet to co-operate. But Mr. Ooscuen would say nothing 
of the kind. To, allow that the Sultan could order tho 
Bet was to allow that he was tho Bey’s superior, which is 
precisely what England did allow throughout tho dis¬ 
cussion. But this would have been to formally contest 
tho assertion of Franco that the SoLTAN hod nothing 
to *\o with Tunis except as a roligious chief. ‘To escape 
from taking up any position that could bo consideredi 
as in any way hostilo to France was the aim of all the 
parties to the European Coucert. As Lord Goan villb 
frankly told the Porte, the Powers were not going 
to range themselves on different sides in regard to 
Tunis. Tl^ey all shrank from a new Eastern question, 
and listened iu silence, if not with approval, to the 
declaration of France that, if the Porto sent men or 
ships to Tunis, Franco would drive them back. Tho 
Pkime Minister of the Sultan snbsoquently an 

appeal to Mr. Gohcuen in the namo of the old friehdajup of 
England and Turkey. Mr. Gosuuen replied iS^^oy 
had long systematically rejected the advice of Ewlaud 
and thwarted her in every possible way. Said ?A8HA 
admitted this, but promised that in futuro Turkey wcmld 
bcliiivo very dilfcrently. Mr.‘ (jr'’£UEN has been 
enough at Constautinopio to p* pioper value ^ 
promises of this kind. But, ov' JK ho had l^ievc^ * 
what was said to him, ho could hat j^one noihmg» o^rn 
tho gratitude of tho Turks. Tho Powers nq toimr ask 
thomselvea how tho Turks ought to be tinted, out h^v ** 
they themselves will bo affected if the Turks aro treatodri^* 
any particular way. England has satisfied horsolf that, so'^ 
long as British sabjects are adequately protected in Tunis, 
it is a matter of iudifierence to her whether the Bet is' a 
puppet iu the hands of France or a puppet itk the hands 
of the Sultan. For tho sake of tho European Conoeri it 
was clearly desirable that ho should aeoopt tho fortoer 
character, aud so ho now dancos to tho tune of Paris aqd 
not to that of Constantinople, and Europe is Imppy and at 
peace. p 

But it must not be supposed that the' maobiiiezy of 
the European Concert is worked iu iho eogy and simple 
way of ono diplomatist telling his coUcagucs what he 
thinks of doing, asking whether anyone bas any objection, 
and then going and doing it after he has received a kindly 
smile of assent. WImt would bo the good, of diplomatists 
if no more diplomacy than this were ne^ed ? A diplomatist 
who wants to gain his end must exercise a certain amouut of 
judicious cui^SS; must shift bis grohad, give assurances, 
xneot objections, mveiit delicacies of language, and, if ho is a 
(jb'i^omatist of the good old school, uso freely the great ai^ 
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of decepH& M' is a tliorongli ‘^lomaiiat of 

tlie old sohool liters iratliiO art of hia croft to which he 
did not have resort. He trii^ modesty; he tried bluster; 
he tried, and tried, what, to bo polite, may bo 

termed dopattid^wan accuracy of statement. His mo¬ 
desty and his inacOiuiioy did, to a certain extent, snooeod 
with Lord Ghai?vtlle. For a time Lord Gjianville could 
not help accepting M. Sr.-HiLAiRE’H positive assurances 
that nothing more was meant than the punishment of 
tho Kroumirs. But when M. St.-Hilaire said that ho 
had no notion how many Froncli ships were in Tunisian 
waters, Lord Granville allowed it to bo soon that he 
thought this very odd; and when M. St.-Hilaiiie stato^ 
that a large force of French troops had been landed^ 
at Biserta merely to take tho Kroumirs in tho rear. 
Lord Granville could not help wondering why any 
one should think it worth whilo to tell such a bare¬ 
faced departure from strict accuracy. Of one of bis 
diplomatic aohievoments M. Sr.-iliLAUiE was extremely 
proud. He pointed out with triumph to Lord Granville 
that ho had announced to the I’orto that, if Turicish ships 
wore sent to Tunis, Franco would treat it, not as a casus 
lelH —that would have been a rude and gross term for 
snob an accomplisbed diplomatist—^but a ** cause of 
** conflict.** Buell is tho honeyed language of diplo- 
macy, and only groat artists like M. St.-Hxt^irb know 
bow to use it. Diplomacy must bo of groat use if a 
threat to blow up the ships of another nation can be 
made pleasant by calling a casus belli a cause of con¬ 
flict. When, instoad of modosfcy and departures from 
accuracy, M. St.-Hilaibb tried bluster with Lord Guan- 
TiLLE, he did not succood at all. During the dtscussioti of 
tho Bnfida affair M. St.-Hilaire suddenly said that he had 
ordered a French man-of-war to go at onco to Tunis and 
^hold the interests of tho French claimant. Lord 
Granville at once ordered an Hnglish man-of-war to go 
to Tunis and prevent injustice being done to the 
English claimant. When M. St.-Hilaire learnt that 
an English ship had really been sent without any 
notice having been given him, bo at ouco said that a 
dreadful mistake had been made; that tho French ship 
bad been sent, not at all in connexion with the Enfida 
affair, but to baflle soiAe mysterious project of Turkey, 
and he was quito ready to agreo that both the French 
and the English ships should go away, and the dispute 
be loft to the tribunals. So, too, when tho mask was 
at last thrown off. and tho treaty creating a protectorate 
bad been signed, Lord Granville was Arm, and sue- 
cessfuUy firm, in insisting on having it recorded 
that all privileges given to British subjects in Tunis 
by the Bet should remain in force, and that Franco 
bad no power to abridge them, except by a new 
treaty to which England should be a consenting party. 
The despatches of Lord Granville arc in every way satis- 
faotorv when once it is admitted that ho was right in 
avoiding a quarrel and in leaving Turkey unsupported. 
Ho was always firm and always courteous ; and through 
his firmness and his courtesy there pierces a delicate and 
polished contempt for the tricks and subterfugos of the 
diplomatist of the old school, who was plotting and evading 
in the style recognized as masterly in the days of Louis 
PhUiIPPE. 



\ THE PRESTON ELECTION. 

T he result of the Preston election is suffioiently re¬ 
markable to justify inquiry into its probable causes. 
The divergence of political opinion among constituencies 
which seem to be socially and economically similar is 
not a little puzzling. In Lancashire, Preston, Wigan, and 
Liverpool have for some time past inclined to Conservatism, 
while other large towns in the same county elect Liberal 
members by decisive majorities. The triumphant return 
of Mr. Eoroyd requires further explanation. At the 
gmieral eleoiion Sir John Holkeb aefeated one of the 
Liberal oandidatos by less than 300 votes. The Conserva- 
. tite majority on tho jpresent occasion exceeds 1,600. The 
Xyjffh voters in the borough probably followed tho advice 
of their leaders by supporting Mr, Tates Thomson, and 
perhaps, as on some other oceasions, their alliance may 
&ve 4epidved the Liberal party of more votes than it 
added* ^ Tbohpson, a candidate of estimable obaraoter 
and of opfuaderable ability, has some official expcfrieuoe] 
and in bis ieadier days be reedved the' oompbmeat of 
being invit^ to oontest one of the county ffiyiijfons as 


colleague <of Mr. Glaustoke. Mr. Eobotd, il&nuflictnrer, 
now or formerly belonging to the Sqomty of FHends, was 
also a creditable representative of his "pariy;' but be was 
only the subject of a second choice; and there is no 
reason to suppose that his personal claims excited any 
extraordinary feeling of enthusiasm. It is possible ^at 
his success indicates a current of Conservative reaction; 
but there have been hitherto no certain signs of such, a 
tendonqy in the country at largo. There is probably soxim 
special reason for the decision of the Preston electors; add 
the only peculiarity in Mr. Ecrotd's political or^ed is 
that he is an advocate of that form of protectionism which 
is known ns Eecipraoity. The depression of industrial 
ontorfu'ise is probably felt at Preston as well as in other 
niaim{ucturing districts; and it is not surprising that the 
suggestion of any kind of remedy shonld be accepted 
with favour. The imposition of high duties on foreigb 
produGo would in any case bo capricious and partial, be¬ 
cause it w'ould bo obviously impossible to exclude or dis¬ 
courage the importation of food or of the raw material 
of industry. The competition in the home market of im¬ 
ported manufactures is only in a few cases felt as a 
practical evil. The real gncvanco to English producers 
is that they arc, through a vicious commercial policy, 
either excluded from European and American markets or 
hampered in their dealings with excessive duties. The 
temptation to rotaliato is perfectly intelligible, for ex¬ 
perience shows that coDsumers are often ready to sacrifice 
tboir own interosts by consenting to an artifioial dearth. 
Tho system of commercial treaties has nooossarily tended 
to coudrm tho delusion that tho duties are more profitable 
to tlie foreign producer than to tho domestic consumer. 
Mr. CoBDEN was not himself misled by the fallacies which 
ho nevortheless encouraged during the negotiation of the 
French Treaty. Tho supporters of reciprocity generally 
profess to approve the principles of Free-trade, under the 
impossible condition that it should be equal and universal. 
In the meantime, they propose to wage a war of tariffs 
which would, amongst other inconvonicnccs, confirm tho 
prejudices of their foreign competitors. It is not improbable 
that Mr. Ecroyd owes a part of his local popularity to 
his concurrence in tho fallacious theory of reciprocity. 
It may bo hoped that the Conservative party will not 
identify itself with a document which is fundamentally 
orroneouB. Sir Stafford Nortucote has on more than 
one occasion forcibly exposed this fallacy, to which some 
of his political allies are too much inclined. Lord 
Beaconsfield, in one of his latest speeches, though ho had, 
perhaps, not thoroughly emancipated himself from tho 
infiucnco of a false economio theory, warned his party 
against the blander of pledging itself to a policy which he 
recognized as impracticable. The caution may, perhaps, 
have been rendered more necossary by the Preston 
election. , 

The heresies of reactionary politicians are partially ex* 
cuBCd, though they cannot be justified, ^ tibs intolerant 
dogmatism of complacent Liberals. Mr. Bftiairc and many 
orators of inferior rank have for a generatioa or two 
incessantly taunted their adversaries with the assumed 
failure of prediotions which have nevertheless been tardily 
but indisputably fulfilled. In the days of the Corn-Law 
League landowners and farmers londly pri>43laimod their 
apprehension that the withdrawal of Protection would 
result in the rain of English agriculture. Zn many 
instances their fears pointed in the wrong ffireotion, as 
when the fabulous fertility of the Russian province o£ 
Tamboff was snpposod to render domestic competition 
hopeless. On the other hand, it seemed evident that 
Free-trade in corn would be useless if it prodnoed no re- 
finction of price. Mr. Gooden's persuasive ingenuity 
failed to satisfy producers that they would profit by i^e 
increased dheapnoss of the commodity in which they dealt. 
When an agitation for the establishment of sound prin¬ 
ciples prevailed by preponderance of numbers rather than 
by strength of argnment, the most sanguine anticipa¬ 
tions seemed to be justified by the result. The years 
which followed were, even for farmers, among the most 
prosperous on record. The price of corn was not extra¬ 
ordinarily low; the consumption of batchers* meat 'Ass 
enormously inoreased; and the monopoly of live Qtook 
was but imperceptibly distnrbed by importationsafirom 
neighbouring Oontinental ports, in those days the 
Chicago com elevators existed only on a conmaratively 
small scale i and .the possibility of convepng ffive catite 
across the Atlantic by steam had only been xmagtnfifi bg a 
ih . 




Kfeview, 


Tbo KTolotioti in ngrionlbira 
whi^ «0Miidd been xixiacoonntably averted has, 

dve-atudoforfy^ saddealy, and perhaps irre- 

yocahljr, ooenired. The process of min has been acce¬ 
lerated hj two or throe cold and rainy summers; but in 
Ibrmer times the rise of prices after a bad harvest 
in sonw de^e compensated farmers for the deficiency 
of their crops. The failure of the harvest at homo 
is now abundantly supplied from abroad, to the great 
advantage of tiie general community, but with the result 
of rendering the condition of the domestio producer hope¬ 
less. Many hundreds of farms are consequently thrown 
on the hands of the owners, while the former occupiers 
seek other modes of subsistenoe; and the Liberal economists 
and politioianB who chnckle over the misfortunes of the 
landlords can scarcely regard with satisfaction tlio relapse 
of large tracts of land into the condition of a desert. 
The pcmnlar clamour for increased application of capital 
' to the land becomes absurd when neither landlord nor 
tenant can oultlvate at a profit. The widespread distress 
whidi has fallen on tlio land is the I'osnlt of natural 
laws. The cost of retaining the Corn-laws would have 
been still greater; but, if tho land were at this moment 
divided among two or three millions of freeholders, a 
demand for Protection would be raised which it might bo 
difficult to resist. Monopoly, however unjust, is com¬ 
paratively secure when it rests on a broad basis of in¬ 
terested support. 

Tho political prophets of evil who donouncod the 
dangers of the earliest democratic innovation may, if any of 
them survive, boast with equal truth of the fulfilment of 
their predictions. One of their errors consisted in their 
imperfect comprohonsion of the necessity and of the 
utility of the changes which they deprecated; and, like 
many other oracular alarmists, they miscalcnlated the date 
at which their terrors wore to bo realized. TIvo Reform 
Bill of '1832 was, on tho whoh*, just and expedient; and 
its advantages wore illustrated by a long period of bene¬ 
ficent legislation. Tho opponents of tho mcasaro had, 
perhaps, bocotno convinced of the mistake which they 
had committed, when, through the vanity and ambition of 
rival party leaders, the agitation for farther extension of 
tho franchise was prematurely revived. Household suf¬ 
frage in boroughs was followed by tho introduction of the 
practice of secret voting which had been with diffi¬ 
culty stavbd ofi'at tho time of tho first Reform Bill. Tho 
present Parliament will complete tho transfer of all elec¬ 
toral power into the hands of the class which lives on 
weekly wages; and almost every kind of property is simul- 
ianeonsly menaced with attack. Demagogues loudly 
threaten tho application to Great Britain of a legislation 
which is professedly required by the exceptional cirenm- 
stances of Ireland; and it is universally felt that revolu¬ 
tionary doctrines have made a greater advance within one 
or two years than in the long interval which separated the 
lieform Bill from tho last general election. Day by day 
more and more supporters of tho party of movement drop 
offi, and dooline to share any further in tho downward pro¬ 
gress; but tho patural proteoLors of property, of order, 
and of liberty, have lost the greater part of their former 
influence. They will destroy any chance which may remain 
of recovering a portion of political power if they ally 
themselves with tho professors of false economical doc¬ 
trines. The Opposition will have boon injured by tho 
Preston majority if it is misled into complicity with Pro- 
teotion or fiscal retaliation. 


THE IRISH LAND BILL. 

T he BiJntary custom which interposes—at least in tho 
earlier days of tho Session—some little interval be¬ 
tween the second reading of an important measure and tho 
time of going into Committee can seldom have been more 
salutary than in the case of the Irish Land Bill. That, 
cinder we oironm^tanoes, it would bo a grave responsibility 
fbr any party to throw ont that Bill, unless they are pre¬ 
pared to govern Ireland by the strong hand and to meet 
its dmtBidB in a different but equally sweeping fiuhion, 
has men enffioiently contended almady. That, under tho 
same oirenmstanoes, the grave objections which serious 
politioieflbB not prepared to sacrifice economical and social 
principles must feel to the Bill were justly vindicated 
by the taking of a division on the second reading 
liaa" been, alsd safiteiently made clear. It is important, 


however, to didffiguish botweed the rdal and the facti- 
tions significanel of a division, however one-sided, on the 
second reading. There are persona who, when it suits 
them, assume that such a division settles the matter. The 
House has spoken; the cause is finished. Thrae who 
happen to bo somewhat less lightly e^quipped with his¬ 
torical and constitutional knowledge -than is the wont of 
somo pnblic instructors nowadays know that nothing can 
bo further from the truth. Tho Bignificanco of a majority, 
largo or small, on tho second reading of a groat Govern¬ 
ment Bill is Bimqdy this; first, that tho House of Com¬ 
mons does nob immodiatoly dosiro a chan go of Ministry ; 
secondly, that it thinks that tho mcasuro beforo it may, 
witkjnoro or less altoraiion, be possibly made a good Bill. 
No Houso of Commons is further pledged than this by tho 
most ovcrwholming division at this particular juncture; 
and tho arguments by which Mr. Gladstonk and othor 
Government speakers strove to inako it appear that tho 
Opposition woro doing something unheard of in supporting 
an amendment will bear the test of history as littlo as tho 
test of common sense. 

Tho field tlieroforo remains open for criticism, but it 
remains open in a somewhat dilTercnt dii*eution. Events 
may still occur which might make it tho duty of tho 
Opposition to propose tho rejection of tho Bill on tho 
third reading, or which might throw on the House of 
Lords tho graver responsibility of appealing to the con¬ 
stituencies, but that is not yet. Eor weeks, probably for 
many weeks, it will bo tho duty of hostilo critics of tho 
mcasuro to do their utmost to reduce it to such form as 
may possibly do good while not cortainly doing counter¬ 
balancing harm. In so hogo a Bill, it may scorn diffionlt 
to single out those parts which may bo characterized as 
dubiously just and wise experiments, and those which 
must bo described as absolutely unjust or certain of failure. 
Yot, with a certain latitude of discrimination, tlio thing 
can bo done. Tho schomos, vaguo and ill-defined it is 
true, for tho creation of a peasant proprietary, for 
tho improvement of wusto laTids, for the encourage¬ 
ment of emigration, and tho like, may bo asseniod to, 
if properly guarded, without much nuBgiving, They will 
probably fail, hocauso they aro what is commonly, if 
absurdly, called an attempt to play Providence. But they 
might succeed by accident; it would bo a good thing if 
they did succeed ; and if their success is in any way possi¬ 
ble, it could bo obtained without any necessary injustice or 
confiscation. So also it is possible, thoagh the means 
would have to be very carefully considered, that a schomo 
for arranging with landlords for tho giving up of their 
lands at a fa^r price, should they dislike the servitudes 
which tho Bill imposes on them, might bo framed. In 
tho caso especially of purchasers under the Encumbered 
Estates Acts, and thoso who havo expended money in 
buying up rights conferred by the Act of 1S70, some¬ 
thing of tho sort seems absolutely necessary. But 
when wo come to the throo F’s, it is manifest that 
tho battle begins. It is imperative that tho Opposition 
should use every means in its power to prevent the 
gross injustico of valuing tho competition value on tho 
tenants’ instead of on the landlords' side, and tho still 
grosser injustico of tho resurrection of bought-up tenant- 
right. Mr. KlAVANAon, an excellent authority but not a 
professional lawyer, doubts whether this last is definitely 
contemplated by tho Bill. It is significant that the ablest 
lawyers to bo found in Ireland think it is, and that tho 
specially retained champions of tho Government do not 
assort definitely that it is not. That a tenant should be 
established in his holding at a fair competition rent for an 
arbitrary term of years at his landlord’s peril if ho, paying 
duly and breaking no covenant, is turned out, is an nn- 
nocCBsary and intrinsically absurd violation of certain voiy 
obvious principles, but it is not in itself a thing to mako a 
rovolution about. It amounts in offoct to a clumsy 
legislative enactment of tho Scotch system of long 
leases; and if the Government see the salvation of 
Ireland in it, they must, after tho expression of the 
opinion of the present House of Commons, be left 
to their probably foolish dreams. But as tho pre¬ 
sentation to a fortnitous tenant who happens to be in occu¬ 
pation in this year of graco of a tenant-right not merely 
growing out of, but forming part of, his landlord’s property, 
is demonstrably unjust, dostrnctiyo of confidence, and Ihtal 
to tho prosperity of Ireland, that will most assuri'diy have 
to bo oppose^. Tho other points on which tho Govern¬ 
ment will, if they are wise, accept correction of their form- 




4 l«as bmitUng are’^umerons, b^t>m minof^mportanoe, and 
Teqaire a oartain digestion of the amexflKents moved, or 
to be moved, before they can be properly appreciated.' 
The number of these amondmenta is already vast, and 
although its vastness is to a certain extent delusive, the 
ijitmost sifting will still leave a formidable array. On all 
important Bills notice is given of nnmerona amendments 
which overlap or inoludo each other, or which are after¬ 
wards abandoned by their proposers without division or 
debate. But in ibis case it need not be doubted that the 
residue will be formidable enough. The proportion of 
these to be moved by supporters of the Governmont is 
considerable, and may account for the conciliatory tone 
which Mr. Gladstone adopted. This tono contrasted 
remarkably with that of the Irish Attounet-General, who 
bas indeed been uniformly nnfortunato in his speechos on 
this subject. The doctrine that the assumed iniquity of 
a possession bars the possessor’s right to compensation 
will hardly bo accepted. 

The digression which the Irish members have made 
during ilio present week in refercnco to the working of 
the Coercion measuros has, practically, not much to do with 
the Land Bill. Mr. Forstf.r is in reality faco to face with 
a problem quite difibreiit from that with which Mr. Glad¬ 
stone imagiues himself to bo dealing. The rcjootlon of 
the Land Bill might—indeed, it undoubtedly would— 
serve as the pretext for an aggravation of the hardly 
masked rebellion which exists in some parts of Ireland; 
its ncoeptauoe would assuredly not pat an end to timt re¬ 
bellion. The defence which Mr, Foicstfr made on Tuesday 
against his Irish assailants was conclusive enough; tho 
defence which he did not mnko against another and a very 
different class of assailants would have been bat fooblo. His 
fault is that he has nibbled at the evil weeds which have 
choked Irish politics instead of sweeping them down with 
tt single blow of tho seytho with which ho was furnished 
by the Coercion Acts. Leader after loader has been 
arrosted, but the arrests have been piecemeal, dilatory, 
hesitating, giving time for recruits to step into tho vacant 
place, and encouraging a belief in the minds of the dis¬ 
affected that the Government is afraid to hit out boldly 
and deoisivoly for fear of its Badical allies. It is hardly 
too much to say that every man now in gaol under the 
Act might have been in gaol within twenty-four hours 
after it came into effect. Such a sweep of tho not would 
have struck terror into the ovil-meauing and havo re¬ 
freshed and heartened the good. The Government have 
ohosen to pursue a wholly different plan. They havo, as has 
just been said, nibbled at the conspiracy; they havo strack 
at it and then run away, after the fashion of small children 
who, though animated by a certain pugnacity, are afraid 
to close with their antagonists. Therefore it ffourishos. 
The doctrine of a general strike against rent has been 
promulgated by Land League fire-eaters, received with no 
great disapproval by their clerical allies, heard with 
demonstrative shakings of the head by Badical players on 
tho strings of popular gullibility in England. First the 
cry was “No evictions,” then “No rack rents,” then 
“ Griffith’s Valuation,” then what tho tenant could afford 
to give, then a striko against rent as rout. Tho fact of 
this last development must bo before tho House of Com¬ 
mons as it studies tho l^and Bill in Committee; and it 
ought to influence their conclusions, not necessarily in tho 
way of an absolute rejection or vital mutilation of the 
measure, but certainly so as to prevent them from enter¬ 
taining the idlo and absurd notion that a slice of the 
landlord’s property, hastily awarded, will stay tho stomach 
of Irish hunger for that which is not tho haogorcr’s. 


JEWS IN RUSSIA., 

I T is strange that a persecution of tho Jews at the pre¬ 
sent day should recall mcditeval precedents which had 
long been deemed obsolete. In Franco, or in Paris, for thero 
are still prejudices in remote districts, tbo Jews havo 
el^oyod freedom and equality since tbe Bovolution, and in 
later times they have had their fair share of office and dis¬ 
tinction. One of their number was a member of tho 
Bqpnblican Governmouts of 1848 and 1870, and another 
was one of the most cottsiderablet Ministers of tbe Second 
Empire. Tho removal of tlie disabilities to which they were 
subject in England was efiected at a later period; and it 
is oven now not theoretically complete. The^ possible 
creation of a Jewish peer would, for tbo first timOi raise 


the qnastioa wbeUAr he woul^be Ihe 

Honse of Xends. In the meantime many Jew# have been 
elected to tbe Hcfuse of Commons* though it is almo^fr 
impossible for a Bomau Catholic to find a seat for any oon- 
stitnenoy in Great Britain. The relt^iu pr^ndloe against 
an unpopular Christian sect has oddly survived the dis¬ 
taste with which the admission of non-Christians to 
Parliament was once regarded by almost all dosses. The 
profession of tho Jewish faith is no disqualification fbv 
success in liberal professions; and one of the ablest and 
highest in rank among the judges belongs to tbe Jewish 
community. The sudden agitation against the Jews in 
Germany and Bussia has caused natural surprise. Tho 
most active promoter of the German movement is one of 
the Emperor’s chaplains; and it is suspected that tho 
CnANCELLOtt himself regards the persecution with a certain 
favour: As orthodox enthusiasm is rare among Gorman 
Protestants, it may be assumed that dislike to the Jews is 
founded on social or commercial grounds rathdr than 
oil religious fanaticism. One of the pretexts for popular 
clamour is the large share which Jewish writers are 
supposed to take in the conduct of newspapers* some 
of which represent olira-Liberal opinions. The prosperity 
of tho Jews as dealers in money, both on a largo and 
on a small scale, is probably a more operative cause 
of popular disliko. If it were necessary to speculato 
on the tendeucies of a separate national descent and 
a peculiar religion, it might seem probable that an 
isolated minority would bo wanting in patriotic feeling; 
but in practice it has been found that Jews, when they arc 
treated as equals by their neighbours, share all their sym¬ 
pathies, and even their {irejudices. No German seriously 
believes that his countrymen of Jewish extraction are 
especially prone to the oosmopolitan form of disloyalty. 

Tho genius of the Jews for finance has in many coun¬ 
tries exposed them to popular antipathy. Coodbtt, who* 
impersonated all the rustic prejudices which fiourished iu 
his time, classed them with Quakers as burddns on tbe 
community, because they were seldom known to engage in 
manual labour. His disliko went so far that he complained 
of a shock to his religious sentiments through the profane 
utterances in tho synagogues which be professed to havo 
heard as he walked about the streets on Saturdays. A 
simplo-miuded deputy to tho Constituent Assembly of 
1848 had received from his electors the solitary man¬ 
date that he should relievo them from the whole or part 
of their debts to Jew money-lenders. Some of the 
Jacobin members, discovering their colleague’s foible, 
persuaded him to join iu a revolutionary plot of which 
he understood nothing by promising that they would for. 
ward his schemes against the Jews. In parts of the Con¬ 
tinent tho Jews have a monopoly of more than one lucra¬ 
tive trade; and those who would gladly become their 
competitors feel towards them as Irish labourers in Cali¬ 
fornia regard the Chinese. The aristocracy ouUivate a 
milder jealousy of tho great financiers who are idealized in 
Lord Beaconsfxeld’s romances. In tbe less civilized parts 
of Europe tbe contrast between Jewish traders and the 
peasantry becomes more strongly marked. The Bonma- 
nians have long set an example of persecution, which- has 
been recently followed at a distance by enlightened 
Germans. At the Congress of Berlin the Boumanian Jews 
were thought to require and to deserve the protection of 
Europe; and perhaps the intervention of more than one 
Government in their favour may have produced a bene¬ 
ficial result. Tbe Jew baiters, as they are oalled* use less 
imde methods than the Boumanian populace; but tho 
social ostracism which they strive to enforce is iu a 
high degree oppressive. The pramoters of the movement 
cannot expect to drive the Jews out of Germany, or of 
Bussia, or oven to deprive them of their property. 
Persecution in modern times is n^ore wanton and more 
spiteful than in ages when it was thou^t possible to 
exterminate an obnoxious race or sect. Even if it were 


expedient to destroy or expel the whole 
is useless to make their lives miserable. 


body of Jews, it 
The peasants of 


Southern Bussia are more logical when they indulge, not in 
vituperation* but in robbery and murder. 


It is not known whether the faoiitiona German agitation 
has been in any way connected with the ontrages which 
have lately been perpetrated in Odessa* and in other parts 
of Southern Bussia. The immediate cause of the dis¬ 
turbances may probably have been the agrionlinial dis¬ 
tress, which iu some districts has amounted to famine. A 
starving population naturally looks to those who are 
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bci^li aa objoiols of envy and as victims 
wbajaay be profitably plundered. It is possible that an 
morant populace may at the same time have been in- 
nuenoed bv seotarian and superstitious motives. The old 
fhble of the sacrifice of Christian children as an annual 
Jewish rite has strangely survived in many countries : 
from the time of Hugh of Lincoln, or perhaps from a ' 
mnoh earlier date. Easter is consequently a danger- I 
ous season when by any means the ordinary hatred 
of the Jews has received some fresh impulse. On the 
present occasion the ringleaders of the movement have 
appealed to the familiar legend, probably with pretended 
teriimony of recent renewals of traditional crime. Be- 
venge, when it is undertaken by a starving mob, is easily 
associated with rapine. The rioters in tunny places have 
not only committed acts of violence against the Jews, but 
have robbed them of all tbo property that could be found. 
A thrifty and business-like community is not likely in a 
time of danger to havo left the whole of its valuable 
possessions within reach of tbo robbers.. Tbo Rnffering 
which has been inflicted is severe, and it is probably un¬ 
provoked by any deviation from ordinary practice. As a 
general rule, the Jews are, either as money-lenders or as 
dealers in commodities, creditors of those among whom 
they live. The cultivation of animosity is greatly facili¬ 
tated by visible distinctions of appearance or of costume. 
The Russian Jew, though ho is of a different typo from 
his oo-religionists in Wostorn Europe, is probably not less 
easily recognized. There is therefore no occasion for pre¬ 
datory mobs to practise the indiscriminate violence which 
was, according to the old story, enjoined by the ecclesiastical 
authorities on tho troops which defeated and slew the 
Albigenses. It must be satisfaetory to bnrn tho bonso or 
seize tho furniture of a creditor or wealthy neigliboni* who 
is also a heretic and an alien. 

A deputation of respectable Jews to protest against 
the outrages has been courteously received by the Em¬ 
peror, who will probably take steps for their protection. 
Shortly afterwards another deputation waited on tho 
English Foiceion Secretary with reference to the case 
of Mr. LEWisoifN. it is said that in the course of 
conversation the Emperor asked tho delegates tho per- 
tinont question why tho Jews are so unpopular. Even 
if they had not been disposed to speak with perfect 
candour, they would probably havo been nimble to gratify 
the Emperor’s legitimate curiosity. Classes, like per¬ 
sons, are not setiHilivcly alive to their own peculiaritios, 
and they are apt to attribute any unfriendly feelings which 
they excite rather to their virtues than their defects. 
The deputation may havo thought, if not said, that they 
wore disliked by tho peasantry because they were more 
sober, more thrifty, and more prosperous than their 
Christian neighbours; yet a widely-spread feeling of 
antipathy has for the most part some real foundation. 
.A closely banded minovify baa always vices of its 
own. Its members act in concert against tho general 
community, and pack their cards for tboir own advan¬ 
tage. It is to their close union among themselves that 
Greeks, Armenians, Quakers, and Scotchmen owe much 
of their success in business. Notwithstanding the doubts 
which he may havo entertained whether tbo Jews 
were to any extent responsible for their own misfortunes, 
tho Emperor may bo supposed to sympathizo with sufferers 
from lawlessness and anarchy. It is possible that among 
tho promoters of riots which have almost approuclied to 
insurrection may have been some of tho Nihilist con¬ 
spirators. It may havo been their interest to accustom 
the populace and tho peasantry to violation of tho Jaw ; 
and every distarbance increases ttbo difficulties of tho 
Government which they seek to overthrow. There is no 
donbt that tho agitation will be suppressed; but the Jews 
will henceforth feel that they hold their property and their 
safety by an uncertain tenure. 


AGEIOULTUBAL DEPRESSION IN ENGLAND. 

E very one has heard of tho depressed stale of 
English agriculture. Every one knows personally 
or by rpputation farmers who havo been broken, and land¬ 
lords who cannot get in their rents, and havo had to face, 
if not ruin, yet very serious distress. A state of things 
has undoubtedly existed for some time, and still exists, 
which justly awakens much anxiety for tbo future of the 
country, and profound sympathy for tho sufferers. But 
nothing is moro dilficult than to ascortaiu what is tho real 


emnt of the 4epiro8Bioni orisr howif. largo a portion of 
England itAevails, nnd^how Ihr'tt ftadne to tem^rwy or 
to permaneifc causes.* If any one who was expatiating on 
agricultural depression was asked what Wj|| the wea of 
which he was speaking, and whether he meant that a half, 
or more or less than a half, of England was affected by 
this depression, he would, unless he happened to be g man 
of extraordinary and exceptional knowledge, be utterly 
unable to give an auswor. People know their o^wn dhitriots; 
and hear on good authority about the distnets of their 
friends, but they only speak on very vague information as to 
districts with which they aro unoonnocted. Any one, there¬ 
fore, who attempts to collect something like systSinatio 
information as to a largo number of counties is rendering a 
very great service to tho public. Such an attempt has 
recently boon made with regard to Central and Southern 
England by Mr. Stuuoe, and tho statistics ho has collected 
aro of grc.at value. He gives ns a picture of the oalamities 
of no fewer than sixteen counties, and he toils ns enough 
to show that in those counties there is much distress, and 
a reduction of rents which is widely spread, if not general. 
But it may be remarked at the outset that ho has natu¬ 
rally chosen the counties where depression was kn^wn to 
exist. A very considerable, and indeed the larger, portion 
of England seems os yet uuafFected. There is nothing 
like serious depressiou in tho Northern counties, in Wales, 
in the counties of tho extreme South-west, or in the 
counties close to London. Even in the counties where 
depression undoubtedly exists, and as to which Mr. 
Sturge gives particulars, it is impossible to gather 
from the statistics how large a part of each county is 
affected. It is a rough guess, but it is apparently 
a safe guess, to say tliat sorions depression has nut os 
yet toiicljod above a third of England. It is said that 
next aiitninn a further largo number of farms will bo 
abandoned ; and sit is also said that a dry year and a good 
harvest may still save many farmers. Things may get 
worse or better; but, for tho moment, we want to know, 
not what will happen, but whnt has happened and is hap¬ 
pening now. Mr. Stuuge has made a most welcome, 
contribution to our knowledge on this point. But we 
may preface a snmmary of the leading data which ho fur¬ 
nishes by remarking that it is unwise to attach too much 
importance to some of the signs of calamity on which he 
dwells. Ho ofion tells ns that tho market value of land 
has greatly declined in the county of which he is speak¬ 
ing, or that farms havo been let at a lower rent. Land¬ 
owners aro passing through a time of uncertainty almost 
amounting to a panic. At such a time, laud, like overy 
other commodity, falls in present value; but wo can never 
bo sure until the panic is over whether the fall is duo to- 
the mere uncertainty, or to the fact that adverse culenla- 
tions are the right calculations. Landowners aro, ns a 
rule, much moro nneertain than hopeless. There is a 
large amount of laud in the market, but it is not sold 
because the landowners will not soil unless they got what 
they consider a proper prico. What is now culled tho 
market price of land is often the prico offered by a person 
wh® does not wish to buy to a person who docs not wish 
to sell. Rents in a time of uncertainty fall moro than the 
value of land, because tho landlord urdoutiy desires a pre¬ 
sent income, and he is willing to accept calculations 
which he thinks too adverse, j)artly bc‘can.so ho cannot afford 
to wait, and partly becanse ho thinks that in a short time 
ho w'ill bo able to exact better terms. 

The .statistics given us by Mr. Stdroe may bo dividod 
under two heads. There are the statistics which show 
something like ruin to the landowner, and there are 
tho statistics which show that landowners aro passing 
through a bad time, which may or may not be per¬ 
manent. Under the former head fall such statistics as 
tho following. In tbo fens of Lincolnshire many farmers 
would gladly lot to any tenants who would pay tho 
rates and taxes. In Huntiiigdonshiro marsh lenland, 
with little or no clay under it, will hardly lot at all, 
and many of tho old tenants are continued in pos¬ 
session ns care-takers. In w’cstcrn Shropshire several 
cold, undraiiied farms cannot find tenants at all. In 
Worcestershire, on one estate only one farm is tenauted, 
and it is calculated that it will rcqniro an expeudituro 
equal to six years’ rent to bring the other farms into coii^ 
ditioii again. On tho stiff soils of Warwickshiro most 
landowners havo some farms unlot; on two estates tho 
greater portion i.s unlet. In one parish in 4i?outli VV'ur- 
wickshlre of 3,000 acres, four-fifttis are unoccupied. 
Tho meadows and paslares aro let by auction, and 
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M Yeccntl^ called in io^ eeitlo thi^onfc on a 
I fkri^oolued to do so, saying that such land at 
lini tffio could not be said to have any lotting 
^At Ampthill in Bedfordshire a tenant recently 
* refused to pay lates, liecause he paid no rent for his farm 
of 467 acres, which a few years since lot at $6*. an acre. In 
ilerttordshiro one farm of 400 acres is occupied rent free, 
the tenant zhorcly agreeing to keep it in cultivation, and 
ou another ostato 1,600 acres aro ienantless. In Essex a 
gonoral mlo was establishod last Michaelmas that a new 
tenant should hold his land rent free for one year, 
i and then at a rout of about half of tho old rent. lu 
Oxfordshire, Mr. Sruaas tolls us, it is difficult to osii- 
mate the value of light poor land, as a great deal of it 
‘ cannot be lot at any price. Ou one estate of 2,000 acres 
there are 1,500 nuocoupied. In Wiltshire n large 
portion of thp farms on the nortbi'rn edge of Salisbury 
Plain aro nnlot. On one ostato m Wiltshiie all the 
.tenants have left, and the land is now covered witli grass 
and weeds; and on another estato somo of the still land 
farms have been re-let tho first year rent free, and alter tho 
first y^r at less than half tho former rout. Finally, on au 
estate of a moderate size in West Subsex, 5,000 acres aro 
oil the owner's hands; and on ono in ilauts eight out of 
ten large farms aro teuantless, and for tho most part uu- 
cultivated. All these are cases where laudowners, nnless 
they have other sources of income, must bo undergo¬ 
ing very great disiross. But it may be noticed that 
they arc the most sturtliiig enst's Mr. Sjukoe could 
find; that they extend, after all, to a ^ery small part of 
England; and that wliut they show is that land witliusti/f 
soil may got, after a sueeobsion of uiinsnallj wot years, 
into such a condition as to be toinpornVily %alnelcss, and 
that some light pour soil li&b been brought under tho plough 
which was never worth tho exponsu of reclaiming it from 
tho down or tho lirwood to which it naturally belonged. 

The instances given by Mr. ISjukcil of reduction of 
rents are too numerous to mako it possiblo to follow 
him through them. We may gather from them that 
when tho land has boon good, well situated, and of a 
oharaotor not to bo much alTociod by wot, renis 
have not been reduced. Where the rain has done somo 
damage, but not much, there has been a reduction of 10 
to 15 per cent.; where the wet has done very great 
danaage, and yet has left the land so that there is a fair 
pibspoct of it coming round, the rent has been reduced to 
perhaps, on an average, ono-half. Dismal, and accurately 
dismal, as is the picture which Mr. Sjuuue draws, it has 
yet its cheering side. His statistics ooniirm what was 
said by all tho most experienced witnesses who gave 
their ovidonce to tho llichmond Commissiou—that tho 
main cause of depression was tho weather. It is mainly 
tho rain that has beaten tbe farmer and impovorislied the 
landlords. It is the special quality of tho soil in refurcncu 
to its liability to deterioration under heavy prolonged rain 
that has made farms tonantless or loft tho landowner with 
half his old rent. Dry seasons, and the expendituroeof 
money and trouble on stiff land, will bring back tho 
natuial capacity of the boU. But even a favourable time 
may zlbt biiug back the old rent, os the chance of a now 
succession of wet years will henceforth bo a recognized risk, 
against which the tenant will have to ensure by givings 
lower average rent. Some land, but an insignificant part of 
the area of England, will gfo out of cultivation, because it 
is entirely unfitted for cultivation. Another part, much 
larger, but not anything liko tbe bulk of English land, 
will continue to be cultivated at permanently lower rents 
on account of the specially adverse influence which succes- 
eivo wet seasons exercise on H. Tho main area of English 
land will be lot continuously at rents possibly above, 
possibly below, present rents, according as felicity of situ¬ 
ation or now BKill and more capital enable, or do not 
enable, the cultivators to stand tho pressure of foreign 
oompetitiou. 


AMERIOA. 

T he contest between the President of the United 
Btateb and the section of tho Republican party which 
follows Mr, CoNELiNG has thus far been decided in favour 
of tho higher dignitary. The nomination of Mr. RoBEsrsON 
as CoUeotCr ^ Customs at New York has been approved by 
tho Senhte without a division; and Mr. Conklinq has re* 
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signed his seat in the Senkite. Ou the other ]j|j|ad,iGlaMrid. ^ 
Gabs ield, with a laudable diainolination to widen thehrabdha * 
baa appointed friends or dependents of Mr. OoNEi.tiirO to 
certaiu vacant offiqps; but it is scarcely probshle that he 
will succeed in conciliating his defeated advetsaty* Iff. 
Blaikd, Sooretaiy of State, is thought to have aohieved a 

{ loUtjcal triumph hy proving that the rival whose ambition j 
le had already disappointed is unable even to secure the 
patronage of his own State. Before and daring the Oon* 
veution at Chicago Mr. Uonklino was the most active and 
powerful supporter ef General GftANr, while Mr. Blainb 
organized the majority which, after some failures, nomi¬ 
nated ( lenoral G ariteld. It was only after some hositatiou 
that Mr. CoNNLiNa was persuaded to make an oratorical 
tour in advocacy of the claims of the Republioan candidate | 
but he ultimately yielded to the pressure of the party on 
uTi understanding, os he alleges, that he should be re- 
u arded with the patronage of New York. Mr. OoNKLiNO 
complains that the Prehiolni repeated tho pledge either in 
express words or by implication in ono or more interviews 
at Washington.* He was accordingly shocked and aur* 
prised when the most valuable appointment in the gift of 
tho PiiCSiDENT was given to a local opponent. In tho 
transaction which has raised so bitter a controversy, 
neither party regarded tho object of improving the tenure 
of tho Civil Service. The Prcsidemt dismissed Mr. Mbbbut, 
who seems to have been an efficient officer, for the sole 
purpose of making room for Mr. Robertson. Mr. Cone- 
user's objection to the snccossful candidate was not that he 
was incompetent, bat that ho had opposed the Republican 
Senator in the State politics of Now York. Thoro could be 
uu doubt that General Garfield or Mr. Blatne intended 
tho nomination to oporato us a challenge. Mr. Mebbitt, 
who bccms to bo nneonnecied with Mr, Conkling, is con- 
boled by another lucrative office. 

It is impossible for a foreigner to take interest in a per¬ 
sonal contest between Mr. Conkling and Mr. Blaine ; but 
it would seem that the resnlt tends to limit tbe pretensions 
which since Mr. Andrew Jounson’s Presidency have been 
advanced by senators of tho dominant party. In former 
times tiio nomination of tho President was usually accepted 
as of course, especially when his own party oommanded 
a majority in tho Senate. Tho rupture between Mr. 
Andrew Johnson and the Senate, which was then lar^ly 
Republican, rendered the practice of rejecting nominations 
usual, and for the most part final. The Senators of the 
majority arranged among themselves the distribution of 
patronage, allowing tho President a certain shai'e on con¬ 
dition of his acquioBConce in their claims. General Grant, 
who on tho eve of his first election thought it expedient 
to concur in tho clamour against Mr. Andrew Johnson, 
found to hiB disappointment on acceding to offioe that 
ho had weakened tho oxocutivo power in favour of 
tho Senate. After a faint attempt to secure independence, 
ho made terms with the loading Republican Senators 
by transferring to them the largest portion of his own 
patronage, in Mr. Hates’s timo there was no overt 
collision. Tbe actual President apparently designs to 
incroaso his own power at the expense of the politicians 
to whom ho owes his election. He has taken advantage 
of the balance of parties in the Senate to exert hia own 
prerogative. Tho Democrats, who, in consequence of the 
apostacy of Mahone, are no longer in a majority, would 
probably have voted for Mr. Robertson, if the Senate had 
divided on the question of tho nomination. The appoint¬ 
ment ivas perhaps confirmed because it was known that it 
would be supported by the Democrats and by a majority 
of the Republican party. For some weeks after the 
beginning of tho Session no business was done, and the 
Senate found no time to meet in executive Session. It is not 
yet clearly understood whether tho llepublioans resolved 
to consider tho nominations bocanso appointments were 
evidently required for tho benefit of the publio servioe. It 
is understood that tho Senate, in its legislative oharaoter, 
has resumed the former deadlock, so that the transaction 
of business is indeQnitely postponed. Happy is the country 
which can afford to indulge the more important branch of 
its Legislature in empty triab of party strength or of 
personal popularity. 

Ml*. Conkling seems not to have consulted his own in¬ 
terest in his hasty resi^ation. The Legislature of 
Now York is at present Republican, but the party may 
not perhaps be unanimous in re-olcoting the former 
Senator. His colleague, Mr. Platt, follows Mr. OoNE- 
Linq’s fortunes with some risk to himself, Mr. GisnEDD 






^ IKendfl at iQbaaj, and tbolr aamber may 

^ poiimpainorBaflaif th^ ara fband to bo on the winnwg 
. iido* Tbo Bopnbltoans of both sootiona are naturally 
att^yod witb a fiobiam whioh obviously tends to weaken 
party* and tbe B^remaoy of the Bepnblioans is more 
unstable in Keir York than in some other Korthom 


nostuble in Keir York than in some other Korthom 
States* Mr. GoKKtiNa's influence depended principally on 
the skill with which he had contrived to doteat the f^ew 
York Democrats. A division in the ranks of the domi* 
naht party will give firesh chances to the enemy. The 
blatne of the division may bo plausibly attributed 
either to Hr. Blainb or Mr. Conklinq ; hut the 
Mneral opinion in such cases always condemns the de¬ 
feated ooinbatant. Mr. Conkliko seems to have mado a 
second mistake within a year in quarrelling with the 
Pbbsident. He had prG^^iou8ly staked his reputation as a 
skilful manager on the re-election of General Giunt, 
whose claims have since his defeat fallen into oblivion.^ It 
must bo in a high degree mortifying to bavo boon ont- 
manosnvred by M>. Blaine. It is now thought probable 
that the autumn elections in Now York, and perhaps in 
some other States, will, tbraugli the division in the Ue- 
publican forces, result in a victory for the Democrats. The 
party whioh has been dominant for twenty years will re¬ 
sent the blunders of partisans who have sacrificed its supro- 
maqy to their own vanity or ambition. To foreigners it is 
almost 08 difficult to distinguish between the doctrines of 
the two ^eat parties as to estimate the claims of their re-' 
speotive leadors; but perhaps it might bo for the public 
benefit that the Democrats should at last have a turn of 
office. They are pledged by their loDg-continucd criticism 
of Bepublican administrations to avoid their principal 
errors. * They also inolude in their numbers tho only sup¬ 
porters of sound economic policy; bub probably they will 
* not meddle with tho existing tariff. 

If the rebuff inflicted on Mr. Conkltno has any political 
motive or tendency, it nmst imply a belief on the part of 
American Senators that the powers of the President havo 
of late yeai s been unduly restricted. In other countries, 
and perhaps in tho United States, it is found that patronage 
is most purely administered when it is coiicontrnted 
in a few hands. A Minister or a J*resideni, who may per¬ 
haps not be wholly exempt from an inclination to job, 
soon exhausts tho list of his personal connexions and 
favourites. He is thonceforth at liberty to reward merit 
and to consider ability and character ; and it is his interest 
to surround himself with able assistants and to satisfy tho 
public judgment by his nominations. Por these reasoua 
the Presideht can bo more safely trusted with the distri¬ 
bution of offico than a Senator who has no pretension to 
patronage outside his own State, and who must reward 
his own local supporters out of bis comparatively small 
resources. General Gbant w'onld perhaps nut havo 
made so many disreputable appointments if ho bad 
not been deprived by the action of the {Senate of the 
control of all but a limited number of appointmcTits. 
In one or two instances his most creditablo Boloctiuns 
were vetoed by the Senate on the express ground that 
be had not sufficiently consulted the wishes of poli- 
tioians of influence. The advantage of entrusting tho 
disposal of offico to the leaders of the Senate is not 
demonstrated by the tedious wrangle on tho appoint- 
xnent of thoir own Serjeant-ai-Arms and Ids as.sistanis. 
ffiiundreds of competent candidates might bo found; but 
thoFB is no question of qualification. The Domocraf s 
insist on maintaining tho present incumbents in tlicir 
places, at least till the next meeting of Congress in 
December. Tho Bopublicaus, on tho other hand, with 
better reason, contended that a majority, however small, 
ought to be paramount; but the resignations of Mr. Conk- 
Lna and Mr, Platt havo for the time left the numbers 
equal. The argument that a majority, when it exists, 
should prevail is consistent with tho whole spirit of the 
national institutions; but, unforfcamitely, a bara majority 
is unable to assert its right against a powerful Opposition. 
If any important question should arise, both parties might 
perhaps discontinue the tiresome squabble. 


LOCAL INDEBTEDNESS. 

T he short debate on Mr. Pell’s motion to associate 
with the Budget a Ministerial statement of looal 
bmtion and finance was more interesting than might be 
mpposed firom^the aulgeot. The motion itself was nega- 


Hvedr and evdh if it ^a% been oarried it is dpuditAl-’' 
wbe^er it would bad any appreciable valae4||Th^|plK 
mission of an annual statement to Parliament iaii^iiot 
always a very effectual way of calling attention to the 
matters embodied in it. Even the |»roBentation of the 
Indian Budget, in which tho Imperial Parliament is fiur 
more directly oonoemed than it is likely to be in the 
accounts of looal authorities at homo, is very little better 
than a^ form; and an abstraot of looal receipts and local 
expenditure might excite even less interest. It is certainly 
desirable that local authorities should be made to keep 
thoir accounts properly, and that facts whioh might have 
been clearly set out in four pages should not, as accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Pell they sometimes arc, be spread obscurely 
over two hundred. Still, no matter how plain an account 
is made, it is useless to expect that any one who is not 
interested in its contents will care to road it. The people 
who are interested in looal finance are not members of 
Parliament, but looal ratepayers; and it is for thoir benefit 
rather than for that of the Logislaturo that a proper state¬ 
ment is desirable. Tf Mr. Pell could ensure tho compul¬ 
sory presentation of local accounts in the same form, so 
that the ratepayers in every district would bo able to de¬ 
tect instantly what difference there is between their 
budget and tho budget of some other distriot which is 
known to lay out its money to advantage, he would at least 
make economy possible. At present it hardly is possible. 
Each looal authority keeps its accounts as it likes, and 
consequently there is no opportunity for comparing one 
with another. Tho only people whom it is of much use 
to impress with the iniporfcpneo of saving money are the 
people with whom it rijsls whether to save or to spend it. 
If a body of ratepayers choose to bo extravagant it is not 
eas^’’ to say how tliey;^aro to be prevented. But they may 
bo made to bo extravngant with tlieir eyes open instead of 
with tlieir eyes shut, and that is in itself a change whioh 
is worth something. 

The growth of local indebtedness, which was the real 
burden of Mr. Pell’s speech, is fast becoming a vtry 
serious matter. Local authorities all over tho country are 
tasting to tho full tho sweets of borrowing money. In 
Juno 1874 they owed 84,000,000^. In March 1879, 
quite five years later, they owed i28,ooo,oooZ. They now 
owe 150,000,000?., and their indebtedness is increasing at 
tho rate of 10,000,000/. a year. It cannot be denied that 
those are somewhat alarming figures. If they continue to 
reproduce Uiertiselvcs in the same fashion, in fifty years a 
local debt will havo been created equal in magnitude ta 
the Imperial Debt. Jn that case, what will bo the 
secnrifcy fijr iis repayment H Mr. Pell says that the 
National Debt will not have to be paid off “ more im- 
“ perativoly and necessarily ” tiian these local loans. If 
this means that these local loans havo behind them an 
imijlied Imperial gnarantoo—that if Birmingham, for 
example, were to rojmdiato its obligations, or Manchester 
were to find that tho r.atcablo property of the city was 
declining in value under tho weight of the municipal 
obligations, so that every year there were greater burdeqp 
to be borne and loss strength to bear them, th# 
Legislature would have to enforce payment in the 
one case and to take it upon itself in the other—it^ 
is plain that Parliament ought to have something to say 
to iheso debts at the time when they are contracted as 
well as at tho time when they will havo to be paid off. It 
is true that the majority of the local loans are effected for 
fixed periods, that f<he money is borrowed from the 
Government, and tho repayment of principal and interest 
is spread over a certain number of years. This is not tho 
case, however, with all loans. One municipal body, Mr. 
Pell says, has borrowed a million of money in perpetuity, 
and, now that local authorities ore very properly enabled * 
to raise money in tho open market, itjs quite possible that 
they may find tho terminable form of loan the less con¬ 
venient of tho two. Nor are these terminable loans 
without thoir inconveniences. Tho only just theory on 
whioh a terminable loan can be based is that the obliga¬ 
tion of repayment should fall on those who have actually 
profited by tho loan. The money has been borrowed for 
speoifio improvomonts, and it is fair enough that the cost 
of making those improvements should be shared by aU the 
persons who will be the better for their being made. But, 
acoording to Mr. Pell, this simple rule is not consistently 
observed. The longer the time over whioh the repay¬ 
ment is distributed, tho pleasanter tho process becomes 
for those by whom the loan is raised, and the more 
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«Mj iMs to indtioe tWo ratepayers^ assent to it. A local 
antJi(^ritji^onsoqaeDtly under a strong inducement to make 
the period of repayment outlast the duration of the im. 
profrements. Mr. VaiL mentions a case in which certain 
boilers that have already been repaired, and are, there¬ 
fore, on the high road to being worn out, have been paid 
for out of money borrowed for sixty years, lu other 
words, the ratepayers will have to go on paying for the 
boilers used by their predecessors perhaps forty years after 
these boilers have been sold as old iron. It is hard to 
imagine a greater temptation to repudiation than is thus 
supplied. Parliament can, if it chooses, do something to 
check this practice. lu the groat majority of cases money 
borrowed on those terms is lent by tho Government, and 
Parliament can at least say for bow long a period this 
money shall be lent, and what part of the principal shall be 
repaid each year. 

Mr. Gladstone is seldom blind to tho evils of reckless 
borrowing, and on Tuesday he showed himself justly 
impressea by the recent increase in local indebtedness. It 
is formidable, he said, both as indicating a vast increase in 
the scale of local expenditure, and as constituting a new 
and serious drain upon the credit of tho nation, lb is 
true, no doubt, that as regards increase of exponditnro 
local antborities are not always free agents. Much of the 
money spent in recent years has been needed to effect 
sanitary improvements ordered by the Local Government 
Board, or to pay for tho ins[ieclioii and control which 
Parliament has compollod local authorities to exerciso. 
In so far as increased local outlay is due to these causes it 
ought to iin])ly a real economy in tho long run. Still, 
oven outlay which |>osseflscB this recommendation should 
be sharply looked after. Tho tasLO for spending money 
is a growing one, and a local authority which has been 
forced to borrow for nii object in which it is not much 
interested may bo tempted to go on borrowing for 
objects in which it is moro intorostod. It was 
admitted in the coarse of thg debato that local solf- 
go^ornment tended to dovolope “ great diversity of views 
“ among local authorities,” which we take to be a compli¬ 
mentary wny of puttiugilie fact that, when local authorities 
are allowed to follow their own dovices, some are oxtra- 
vagaut and some economical. If this extravagance only 
affected those who are directly or indirectly responsible 
.for it, wo should entirely agree with the speaker, that this 
state of things.is much to bo preferred to centralization. 
3at when it affects posterity still more, it may be well to 
check it, even at the cost of somo limitation of local in- 
. dependence. Prom this point of view it is clearly a gain 
that Corporations should borrow in the open market rather 
than from the Government. It will, as Mr. Glad.stone 
said, “ ooufer u mneh stronger sense of responsibility, and 
“ secure a much closer attention than would be the case 
** under the slippery and perilous idea that they could go to 
“ a central' source to borrow and draw upon the nation.” 
The experience of the colonies shows that even when great 
commanities come into tho open market they must expect 
to have the history and prospects of their administration 
closely Borutiuizod, and that the terms on which thoy aro 
able to borrow will vary with the conclusions formed by 
the lenders upon these points. Whou local authorities at 
home are subjected to the same ordeal they maytexpecl 
to hear some useful truths, whereas, when they have 
* merely to send in their request to a Government 
oflSoo, no distinction is made between the degrees in 
which the several applicants possess the characteristics 
which go to make solvency. In tho open market 
they will find that, though the taste fur borrowing 
increases with its indulgence, the willingness to lend 
on easy terms is leas expansive, and that a local antho< 
rity may have somo dilticalty in raising money which 
it really wants when tho beat position it can offer tho 
lender is that of tenth or twentieth mortgiigeo. 


FRANCE. 

T he recent action of Franco in Tunis wDl bo conve¬ 
nient to historians, as enabling tliem to keep firm hold 
>of ibeihot that in May 1881 M. Feuky’s Cabinet was still 
living. But for tlie accidental help thus given, it would 
have been hard for tbom not to believe that, though no 
record bi\d been kept of tho fact, it had retired from office 
«ome time in ’the first half of tlio month. Thore has 
nover, probably, baon a case of such complete self-efface¬ 


ment tm the part of a Mtniatiy as that dii^yed 
M. Ferrt and his ooUeagnes in referenoe to the anval 
Scrutifu, A. Ministry exists, amongst other veasonsi for ^ 
thepnrposeof guiding tho action of the LegblatnrO'to * 
which it is responsible. So long as it is in accord with 
the majorify, or is hopeful that it will shwily beoome ao* 
it holds its place. 60 aoon as it is oloarly not in accord 
with the majority, and not immediately likely to become ao^ 
it makes way for a more fortunate sneoesBor. When the mem¬ 
bers of the Cabinet are divided upon a question upon which 
the Legislature has to pronounce, those who differ from the 
Prime Minister give up either their opinions or their 
places. If the seceding section is strong enongh to make 
it impossible for the Prime Minister to cari^ on the 
Government without them, ho himself makes his choice 
between the same alternatives. For every incident in the 
process there are abundant precedents. M. Fekkt imgbt 
have imposed his views about the SertUins on his diroident 
ooUeagnes or allowed his dLssident colleagues to impose 
theirs upon him. He might have advised the Pbbsident 
to accept their resignations, and have filled up the 
vacancies in his Cabinet with Ministers of the same 
opinion as himself, or ho might have convinced the PuEBi- 
DENT that the strougth of the party lay with his dissi¬ 
dent, and that it would bo bettor to find a new Prime 
Minister who would have a surer hold on tho Cham^r, 

M. Ferky, however, had a soul abovo mere servile imitation. 

is of the stuff that makes precedents rather than 
follows them, nud ho has certainly succeeded in being 
original. Among all tho tilings that have been said of 
tho Scrutin de lista and tho Hcrutin d'arrondiaaemmt no 
I one—at all events no Frenchiuan—bas over said that the 
difference between them is nnimportant. Thera afe those 
who think that the Scrutin d'arrondiaaement has been 
highly injurious to the political character of the Chamber; 
there are those who think that it is the only adequate 
security for a fair representation of the country. There are 
those who think tliat tho Scrutin de Hate will give a bare 
majority the absolute control of affairs; thore are those 
who think that it will have so moderating an influence 
upon tho selection of candidates that minorities will have 
more real if less apparent power than they have had under 
the existing system. But thore are none who think that 
the substitntion of one Scrutin for another will have no effect 
at all, or that tho advantages and disadvantages of the 
Change exactly balance one another. If anybody were of 
this opinion, it would be permissible to suppose that 
M. Ferry shared iu it, and consequently that he was 
unable to summon up any degree of interest in the issue 
which has boon so long beforo the country. As it is, we 
are forced to accept M. Ferry’s own account of the 
matter, and to hold that ho has not taken a side in the 
controversy because it is one which greatly d^ides tho 
Republican party. A Minister has often made this a 
reason for leaving a particular question open when forming 
his Cabinet; but M. Ferry is the first Minister who 
has allowed it to influence him when forming his 
own opinion. If the substitution of the Scrutin de Hate 
for the Scrutm d*arro7idisscviont will be either decid¬ 
edly bcnoflcial or decidedly injurious—and that it will 
be one or other all h'reuchmen seem satisfied-—dt is 
unusual for a Prime Minister to make the existence of 
a nearly equal division in the majority which placed him 
in office an excuse fur remaining silent when the question ^ 
whether the Hubstitution shall bo effected comes before tho 
Legislature. Uo hitnsclf is of one opinion or the other; 
he thinks, that is to say, that tho change will do consider¬ 
able harm or considerable good. His intervention in the 
contest may possibly determine which side shall win; in 
tho present instance, tho narrowness of the division shows' 
conclusively that if M. Ferry had thrown the weight of 
tho Government on tho side of the Scrutin d*arrondiaae^ 
ment M. Gamdbtta would have been defeated, while, sup¬ 
posing him to have been on tho same side as M. Gambktta, 
it would have made tho victory certain beforehand. If 
the President of tho Chamber was free to bring all 
his influoDCO to bear upon the action of the deputies, why 
should not a similar liberty have boon extended to the 
Prime Minister P M. Ferry can owe no daties to tho 
Republican party which are not equally Owing by M. 
Gamoeti'a. TJie obligation of rcmaluing nential when Idie 
party is not of one mind was nover heard of until M. 
Ferry volnntarily imposed it upon himself. . - • / 

It is not Ministers only that will have to bear tiie disorediv 
of the manner in which this question has bepn determined. 
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ttoOlMdWF of Deputies has equally little reason to feel. 
satisfied with what hfks, taken place. M. Qams^ita’s alia- 
sum to a plebisoite may have had »o special meaning, 
thOngh it seems to have been read in Paris as an olive- 
Inanofa held ont to the Bonapartists. Bat the smallness 
of thei majority, taken in oonjanction with the completeness 
of the victory, is very significant of the advnnoe which 
Prance has made towards the recognition of what Ameri¬ 
cans call the One-Man Power. Though the motion to 
take the clauses into consideration was carried by only 
eight votes, it was nniversally felt that the qaostiou was 
dMided. If the minority had been possesBod of any pluck 
they would have seen in the smallness of the majority an 
ample reason for prolonging their resistance. The dis- 
plaoement of four members would have mode the numbers 
equal; and, if this had been effected on the j)rinci])al 
clause of the Bill, the victors and the vanquished would 
have changed places, and the next election would liuvo 
taken place by arrondissemenis instead of by dc])arLuients. 
The division of opinion in the Chamber prolmbly rejire- 
sents very fairly the attitude of the country. The 
electors, equally with the deputies, nro halting be¬ 
tween two opinions. In these circumstances, it is geuo- 
rally and rightly held that it is best to make no change 
until the feeling in favour of making one has bceomo 
more decided. It is not putting forward any exaggerated 
claim on behalf of the status quo to plead that it should 
not be upset until it has been ascertained beyond question 
that the country wishes to upset it. In tho present case 
there was a special and powerful reason in favour of 
leaving things as they were. A general election will bo 
held in the autumn, so that if the Bill had been thrown 
out the constituencies would have had an early oppor¬ 
tunity of making their wishes known. The elections 
might for the first lime have been mado to turn on a 
question of home admiuisl ration; and if lliero be really 
any decided balance of feeling among Ihe oleetors in 
favour of the Hcrutlfi dc tho tScridiu 

mmt would have been nmiistukahly condemned. Only 
one reason could bo given ugainst thus delaying tho 
definitive decision, hut that one reason was more than 
adequate to tho w'ork it had to do. M. Gamj:f/vta 
wished it. Tl'he knowledge of this fact reduced tho 
Cabinet to silence, and made the Chamber treat Avhat 
in fact was scarcely more than a diawri batlle ns a 
final and decisive success. It may he that in thus 
allowing tho will of a single politician to govern tho 
action of the Chamber the deputies were doing the bidding 
of their constituents, and that, though the electors are 
equally indifferent to tho Hcrutin de lisle and the i^cruliti 
d*arrondissenicnt when coiisidercd on their merits, they are 
thoroughly determined that the iScrutiu which M. Gam- 
BETTA prefers shall bo the IScrutin by wliich the votes 
shall be taken. Even this, however, does not excuse ihe 
course taken by the Chamber. A Legislaturo owes somc- 
tbing to itself as well as to its constituents, and it lias no 
business to give up its own opinion at tho bidding of a 
single man, until tho wish of tho electorate that it should do 
BO has boon plainly declared. Tho Prench Chamber has 
behaved much as the English House of Commons would 
have behaved if, without waiting fur a General Election, 
it had passed a vote of want of eunfideneo in the lato 
Government upon a mero belief that tho feeling of tho 
•onntry bad changed. 

The almost B^yal progress which M. Gambftta is 
making in tho South comes as a significant commentary 
upon the vote of last week. It is only fitting that tho 
coming Dictator should show himself to those who arc 
shortly to bo his subjects. That his subjects are eager to 
have him for their sovereign thero can be no question. 
Even if the enthusiasm be in part due to the conviction 
that the balloon must mount beforo it can descend, it is 
for the time perfectly unanimous. The shrewd oppor¬ 
tunist who welcomed M. Gamuetta us tho ** Candidate of 
** France '* showed that he had at least read the true 
Bignificanco of tho Scrutin de liste. 


LUNACY LAW AMENDMENT. 

B. DILLWYN was plainly right in pressing his 
Lunacy Law Amendment Bill to a second reading. 
Mr. Oobbtkey’s speech showed that he bad not allowed 
bT*:; bis mind to dwell on the provisions of the existing law. 
If he had done so, he could hardly have made tho gene¬ 


rous offer that the Gove^me^ would*take up the sdlgeOt 
at a more convenient season. The mupioion ol mo^pess 
is one that no man cares to attract to himself, and the 
conseqnenoe of this indisposition is that oases in which 
tho law is abused very rarely come before the world. Mr, 
CouBTNEY asked the Honso to comfort itself with the 
reflection that ** investigations into coses of lunacy must 
'* always be subject to the hazard of misobance.” But the^ 
contention of the advocates of Lunacy Law Koform is 
that nothing worth speaking of is done to guard against 
the hazard of mischance.” Mr. Couktney speaks as 
though every conceivable precaution were taken to ensure 
that no one shall bo confined as a lunaiio who is not 
a proper subject of restraint. If this wore so, he would 
have a right to remind us that, with all these precautions, 
injustice will sometimes be done. Even sane persons are 
not absolutely safe against false imprisonment, and lunatics 
can hardly hope to stand in a bettor position. As a matter 
of fact, however, the precautions taken aro of the most 
tritling kind. They do not require any display of inge¬ 
nuity to ovade them. Any one can sign an order autho¬ 
rizing the keeper of a lunatic asylnm to seizo and detain 
an alleged lunatic, and two practising physicians, sur¬ 
geons, or apothecaries can give tho certificates which are 
required to make tho order valid. There is nothing in the 
nature of a judicial investigation. Tho oilicors of the law 
aro not oven appealed to, except possibly to help the keopex 
of tho asylum to elfect a capture. Thero is nothing like 
this in utiy other department of English life. Wo are jealous 
of perBonal liberty in every case except the one in which 
there is most cause for jealousy. 

A charge of lunacy is the most paralysing of all imputa¬ 
tions*. Nothing so completely unfits a man for helping 
himself judiciously ; Tiothing so certainly deprives him of 
tho help of others. Even the indignation with which the 
accusation is received may help to sustain it. None are 
so mad as those who think themselves sane, and with this 
chccrfiii maxim the bystanders dismiss any appeal for 
help go about their businoHS. When onco tho victim 
is locked up in the asylum his cliaiico of immediate re¬ 
lease is a poor one. Even if ho were certain of being 
released in tho cud, it would be no trifling matter to bo 
imprisoned os a madman without any just reason. But 
tho cases in which this is likely to ha}>peu are precisely 
those in which thu treatment is likely in ihe lung run 
to supply its own justification. A man is seldom seized 
us a luiiutio uulcbs there is soino tendency towards mad¬ 
ness in his constitution. The experiment would be too 
dangerous, nor will it often suggest itself as one deserving 
of trial, it is tho borderland botw'eon madness and sanity 
that supplies the cases in which tho Lunacy Laws are most 
capablu of being abused. Imprisonmout as a lunatic is 
the most likely thing in the world to make men lunatics 
if they have the slightest predisposition to madness any¬ 
where about them. They know perhaps that they have a 
constitutional or hereditary tendency towards brain disease, 
and the possibility of its becoming developed has perhaps 
been constantly present to them us a horror that the 
future may have in its keeping. When a man of this 
tomporument finds himself in a lunatic asylum it is 
scarcely possible that the disease should not become active. 
Ho is prepared to doubt his own sanity, and boforo he 
has been many days in contiuoincnt ho feels, and feels 
truly, that Ids doubt bus become a certainty, and 
that he is, after all, in his right place. Yet if ho had not 
been placed in ihe asylum in tho first insiance, ho might 
never Iiavo become a lunatic. His brain would have re¬ 
mained delicate and excitable; but the boundary which 
divides sanity from madness would never have been crossed. 
There is no need, in cases of this kind, to assnme that the 
motive which led to his imprisonment was a vioions one. 
His relations or friends may havo honestly thought that 
ho would bo better looked after in confinement, and may 
have only meant to restrain him for hia own good. But 
the law ought not to lend itself to violations of personal 
liberty which have no better justification than a vague 
impression that So-and-so is hardly fit to take care of 
himself. ‘ There ought to be somo plain evidence that re¬ 
straint is necessary before it is allowed to be imposed; 
and this evidence ought in all cases to bo tendered by. 
impartial witnesses and weighed by an impartial 
judge. What is the provision made by the exist¬ 
ing law for securing these two ends Y The im¬ 
partial witnesses are two doctors picked out by the 
man who wishes to put the alleged lunatic in coufinomont. 
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THb unt»arti*iil jud^ is tlie ulkt who i^islies to pnt tbo 
Alleged Ittoatic in conlinement, 

Mr. DiiiI.wtn*8 Bill offeots a considerable improvement 
in ibis respect. He proposes that the order of detention 
shall be made by a iTnstioe of the Peace upon the tostimray 
of tvro medical men, one of whom shall be the medical 
officer of the district. Mr. OoufiTNET objects to this that, 
ns the magistrate would not bo required to see the patient, 
** there wonld be the appearance of' an examination with- 
” out the reality.” It may bo answered, however, that 
the action of the magistrates must always be determined 
by the evidence given by tho experts. A Justice of the 
Peace is no more qualified than any other layman to 
pronounce whether an alleged lunatic may or may not 
be properly left at largo. Tho advantage of Mr. Dillvvyn's 
proposal is that it makes the order of detention come 
from a man who will have no wish to scud tho alleged 
lunatic into oonfinomeut, except such as may bo called into 
beiog by reading the evidence, and that it provides that 
one at least of the witnesses by whoso tostimony the 
magistrate is to be guided shall presumably have no 
interest in the result. Whether tho medical officer of tho 
district is a proper person as such to bo referred to in 
these coses is another qnostiou. But the defenders of 
the existing law cannot cliallcngo his compoienoy, iuas* 
much OB at present any practising physician, surgeon, or 
apothecary whatever is hold to bo on expert in lunacy. 
Mr. Dillwvn further proposes that any Judge in Chambers, 
Connty Court Judge, or Stipendiary Magistrate may 
direct two medical mou to report on tho mental state 
of any inmate of a lunatic asylum, and that, if 
they pronounco him sane, ho shall bo discharged within 
ten days. It .is not very cleaT* how the Judge in Cham¬ 
bers, County Court Judge, or Stipendiary Magistrate 
is to be informed that tbero is an alleged lunatic confined 
in such and such an asylum into whoso mental state uu 
inquiry ought to bo instituted. Of course, wherever tho 
alleged lunatic has any friends who arc convinced of his 


bean luA historical Bsaodationa very different fnun Ihoic .whieh 
he is likely to add to it; but it has a certain j^UumUeoMU^ «> to 
apeak, and aa it haa not been borne by. itself in theee llhg^ms for 
more than two hundred and fifty yearsi whatever lo^ Pdnoa 
Leopold may bo deetined to reflect upon it will be hia sloita,;- 
Bukea were unknown in Scotland previous to the yaa» I3$8, 
when, upon the occasion of a meetinglMtween John of Oann^B^ 
of Lancasteri and the Scots lords, to arrange terms of peaof, some 
question of precedence seems, according to the euggestioa of Douglas, 
to have arioen. Hobert Stuart, Earl of Fife, was at this time 
virtually governor of the northom kingdom. His fhthe^ Sing 
liobert tl., wBsstnekenin years; his elder brother, the Earl of Oahick, 
WAS in ill health. The English prince bore the ducal title, And set a 
fashion for Scotland which was immediately followed. The ^ 
iiereditary prince, whose position had so &r been suffimantly 
trated hy his hearing the old title of Robert Bruce, was WW made 
J)uke of Bothesay, in the Isle of Bute; while the Begenl^ as if to 
dignify his own position to the utmost, was not content to be 
styled duke of a single town, or even of a county, but chose a 
name which, however obscurely, should denote noUiing less than 
tho whole of what we know as the Highlands of Scotland. Such 
seems to ho the moaning of the name of Alba^. ^ Mr. Skene has 
used the word as signifying Celtic Scotland. It is to be found, 
slightly disguised, as a name for the whole island in various 
classical authors. There is no essential difiereuce between it and 
Albion, which occurs in Aristotle. It has often been asserted that 
tho word is an allusion to the white cliffs of our southern shores 
as they gleam across the Channel, while it has also been derived 
from the same root as Alb or Alp, a height. Shakspeare has 
made good use of the title in KimjJUearf the plot df which is found 
.1 iumany of the old romancing chroniclers, who were particularly in 
‘ fiishiun when the House of Stuart ascended the English throne. 
According to them, the first Duke of Albany was named Magland, 
atnf marrying Qoppxih-ono *of the co-heirs of Lear, or Llyr, bad 
a son Ktorgtiu^"wiio gave his name to a Welsh county. When 
I'il'o chose Albany for his dukedom, the meaning of the name had 
gradiuilly shrunk. Long before his day the Irish historiana 
apply Alba to Scotland; yet the other form of the name, Albion, 
occurs in a English charter as late ns the beginning of the eleventh 
century; and it is possible that Ethelred, when he styled himself 
** monarchus totius Albionis,’’ intended to denote that the whole 
of Great Britain was under his power. Ptolemy, the geographer, 
mentions a tribe of “ Albaui/’ who were among those he enume- 


^uity, they will tako care to put ono oi tlieso unthoritiea 1 j-ates ns dwelling north of the Brigantos; and somo recent writers 
in motion. But the cases for which it is most o.ssential to ; havo not hcisitated to identify them with the inhabitants of what 
make provision are those in which tliere are no fricnclR is now called Breadalbane. Be this ns it may, there seems little 
holding this conviction. Mr. Dillwyn’s Bill enablcH those ! reason to doubt that when the Begcnt assumed tho title of Duke 


who havo allies onksido to profit by their aid, but it doc.s 
not touch tho case of those wlio have no allies outside. 
What is really needed-—so long as private asylums are 
allowed to exist—is that every alleged lunatic confined in 
thorn shall bo personally examined, at reasonably short 
intervals, by a competent Medical Inspector, who shall 
in each case moke an order, citlier for tho iliscbargo or 
for the continued confinement of tho patient, accord¬ 
ing to tho opinion he lias formed of his luentul state 
at the time. This Medical Inspector should ho an officer 
of the Ciovornmeut, and so be above any possibility of being 
influenced either by the proprietor of tho asylum or by tho 
friends of tho patient. If to this were addod a now defini¬ 
tion of the cause that justifies restraint in cases of lunacy 
—definition which should make it plain that tho reason 
for imprisoning a lunatic is in kind identical with tho 
reason for imprisoning a criminal, and that it only arises 
when the' lunatic is dangerous to himself and to other 
people—tho Lunacy Laws would no longer minister to any 

g 'oss violations of justice and personal frowlom. Mr. 

lLTiWVN*s Bill might usefully bo amended in those direc¬ 
tions, but, oven as it is, it constitutes a real improvement 
upon tho existing methods of dealing wUh lunatics. As 
such it deserves that a stronnous eilurt should bo made to 
get it passed speedily. 


THE DUKE OF ALIUNY. 


T he news that Her Majesty has been pleased to confer the 
diguity of n peer upon Brinco Leopold will ho received with 
unmixed satiefactian. That His lloval IlighuesH alono among 
the suns of the Queen should have no seat in I’arliamcnt has 
always seemed strauge, oapecially aa on sevei’nl occasions ho has 
given evidence of mental power and social tact far ahov<i the 
average. The Dulte of Albany baa suslainod with pucceas such 
duties as are involved in cbiiirmaushipa^ and the laying of 
fouBdation stones which fall 00 often to tho share of princes, 
’oved himself an able speaker on many auhjefits.^ That 
should have a seat in the House of Lords,^ though it adds 
^ to his precedence, may give him opportunities for enforcing 

tho views of erdture which ho is understood to haye^ at heart; 
•imI th^ can be no doubt that, young as he is, the opinions he 
•0 far eApiussed have jusUtied the coulidence and hope^ with 
wbiohj in many cucles, his future career is regarded. The title he 


of Albaiiy at Scone, in 1398, the name signified to him and to his 
contemporaries that part of Scotland which lies north of the Firths 
of C/lyde and Forth. He had no idea of becoming a duke tn 
piirfibust, Albany was a place, not merely a name, and we cannot 
but conclude that its revival implies more than an accidental re¬ 
ference to the Highlands. 

it is easier to localize Albany than Olarenco, the second title to 
which Princo Leopold hns been gazetted. Tho first Duke of Qla- 
reucc wus Lionel of Antwerp, one of the sons of Edward 111., 
who had married the liciroi^s of tho Earls of Clare; but tiie con¬ 
nexion of Clarence and Clare has not been very completely made 
out. Of modern Clarences there are many in tho Now World 
and the colonies; and it is a coincidence that the eons of the 
IMnco of Wales should at this very time bo visiting an All^ny, 
the seaport of that namo in the remote colony of Western 
Australia. The oldest town, with one exception, in thoITnited 
States is the caipital of tho ^eat State of New York, and both 
are called after James II., who at the time England acquired 
thu Dutch territory in North America was Duke of Yorx and 
Albany. Ho was not the only unfortunate inheritor of the 
title. During tho first few years after its assumption by Hobert 
Stuart tlio course of its descent was by no means smooth. He, it 
is truo, died peacefully in 1419; but his son and successor was 
tho Begcnt, Murdoch Stuart, who, on the return of James I. from 
his long captivity in England, was put to death for bis mal* 
admiiiiatration uf the affairs of the kingdom during the King’s 
absence. The Stuarts were never remarkable for gratitude 
to those who had served them, and it may he a question how &i 
Murdoch deserved his fate. Charles I., himsolf sometime Duke oi 
Albany, sacrificed Wentworth very much as his ancestor had 
sacrificed Murdoch. One feels less pity for his two sons, who 
suflered with him, if it is true that the unpopularity of his 
government was greatly duo to their excesses. No visitor to Stirling 
Oastlo omits to see the mound on which the three were be¬ 
headed immodiatoly after theireondemnatiou on the 24th May, 
four hundred and fifty-six years to a day before the birthday 
gazette of this week. The next Duka of Albany was unfortunate 
m another way. The Stuarts soom to have had a liability above 
that of other men to meet strange forms of death. Only one King 
of Scotland of the name, James V., died in his bed, and he of a 
broken heart. Alexander, Duke of Albany, was killed at Paris 
in A tournament. His son John, a Frenchman in all but name, 
was for eigh^oars the unpopular guardian of James V., and, 
his flight to France, lived at his cbdteau in Auvexgna,. where he 
had married the heiress of the Db la Tours. Tho Dttebeu, who 
cannot have been ten years old at the time of tho matrifige, died 
childless, as did bor husband, and the dukedom became, dm 
extinct. We know the next Duke by a difeoBt name. Nyte 
days before his marriage, Henry, Lora Damloy, was made Duka 
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On his marriage he became titular King of Scotland, 
•p that the new dukedom merged id the higher title; and on his 
death rim dnkedom he sapTOsed to 1' descended to his 
infant son, afterwards jWies Vi. BeConridte union of the Scots 
English crowns, Oharles, the second son of James VI., bore 
the title, and two years after his father's accession ho became 
ah jSnglish peer as Bake of York, being, it is said, the only 
English I)uke then in the peerage. Until now the Scots and 
lE^tish dukedoms haye subsisted together. Charles I. declared 
his second son Duke of York and ,A.lbany at his birth, but the 
patent does not date before 1643. more, at his accession 

as James II., the title meiged in the Crown; and though George 1. 

f tvo it to his brother, Prince Ernest of Hanover, tlie Young 
retender called himself Count Albany, in the days of liis hopeless 
rprirement. The Countess of Albany, iiis widow, is the subject 
of a well*known and romantic etory, and was buried in Santa 
Croce, at Florence, beside her second husband, 'Allieri, tho poot, 
at her death so recently as 1824. The united dukedoms were 
' hgain twice conferred by George JII., first on his brother, and iit 
hu death on Prince Frederick, liis second sou, who, uh an infant, 
had been known by the oddly-sounding title of Bishop of Osna- 
burgh. Ho died ^ree years later than the Countess, but in our 
own day the name was not unknown in English society. Two 
distinguished-looking brothers were for many years well known in 
London as the Coiiuts d’Albanio. The last of thorn died only a 
year ago. An inheritor of the name survives in Austria. They 
had been brought up in tho belief that tlio}' were descended from 
the Young Pi'otonder, a persuasion harmless except perhaps to 
themselves, and with no biise in fact Bufliciently strong to bear the; 
test of l^torical investigation. 

It is BO many centuries now since these islands saw a Buko 
of Albany alone, that it may bo hoped all the gloomy remiuis- 
cencoB which surround the name have consod to ho nmiuoiis. The 
new Buko’s title is unblemished in tho cars of tho present genera¬ 
tion. The people of tho Highlands, whom tho Queen delights to 
honour, receive another proof of tho lioyal favour; -while tho re¬ 
vival of a dignity so ancient cannot ho displeasing to any of llor 
Majesty's eubjects. Frisco Leopold has only to continue in tho 
course ho has already seemed to mark out for himself to ensure 
his popularity with all classes. He has inherited much tlmt was 
admirable in his father's character, and has added to it his own 
amiable q^ualities. In these days of high culture, when learning 
and art illustrate tho victories of peace, tho high standaixl wliicli 
tho Buke of Albany has sot up will he conspicuous in our niid.jl; 
and tho sixty-secund birthday of oiir beloved monarch has been 
happily signalized by His lioyal Highness's admission among the 
ranks of our hereditary legislators. 


WHIPS. 

T he expression of regret for the pre^naturo death of Mr. Adam, 
which Mr. Onslow initiated in tho House of Coiiimons on 
Tuesday, which Mr. GLulstone look up, and which Sir Stallbrd 
Northcote appropriately rounded off, whs undoubtedly u genuine 
expression of fooling, Whips are either very popular or very 
unpopular, and if they are more fre^uonily poimlur than mi- 
popumr, that is simply because un unpopular ^Vhip is an ** iinpossi- 
Me ” person in the Gallic sense. The only thing to do with him 
is to get rid of him as soon as possiblo. iilr. Adam was certainly 
a popular Whip, and he was also an exceedingly etlicient one. 
There is no small testimony to the story tluit he, nud ho almost 
alone, prophesied, not in a mere general way, but from valid and 
solid grounds, the triumph of his party at the Inst election. It is 
certom, too, that he managed, under very discouraging circiim- 
stanoes, to keep the Opposition together in the last llouso in a 
manner which might have excited the admiration of the most cun¬ 
ning member of the profession from which his own temporary 
office derives its appellation. The Liberal party is always wont to 
Straggle, but a Lilraral party in Opposition, deserted by its natural 
chiet'for a considerable time, and then suddenly started by a sudden 
reappearance of that chief on a perfectly now lino of country, and 
in pimuit of an object which it bus to bo persuaded it cares about, 
is a pack extremely ditficult to keep in good hunting order. Mr. 
Adam’s devotion to his arduous work, and to tho party which 
imposed that work upon him, was exemplary. lie continued 
that devotion even after the -victory, which he had helped to 
achieve, was obtained. It is, of course, not known what tho 
pieseinff necessity was which made it necessary in the interests of 
LibetaiuBni that tho Buke of Buckingham should bo suc¬ 
ceeded at Mfl^ros by a distinguished rarliamentory tactician of 
-the opposite party. Bespito somo early Indian experience, Mr. 
Adam did not* seem to possess any special capacities for 
the post, and still less any reason for desiring it. It was, to all 
appearance, something of a case of catting blocks with a razor. 
Me was not a poor man, to whom a few years in a lucrative 
IndfKQ post might be a matter of moment; his health was known 
to be somewhat uncertain, and his abilities were altogether 
dif^rant from and superior to those req[uired. Nor was he one of 
the usriess encumbrances who have to be shelved somehow by 
> being provided for. It must have been a special reason for 
with him in aocepring the appointment that he was 
thuel^ deprived of the chance of showing to tho various election 
OeanmSBio&s the purity and public spirit which doubtless cho- 
xaetexiied the Liberal successee of 1880. Such a demonstration 


might, for aught that was known, have contrasted strongly 
wim possible awkward exposures on the other side. ^ Mr. Ad^ 
must nave fervently desired the opportunity of making it which 
might have presented itself and -which he alone con nave pos- 
sessed. The interests of the nation and tho party, however, 
required his alienee in India, and he accepted the necessity. It 
must he a deep source of grief to Mr. Gladstone that this devotion 
should have boon rewarded by such a fate. The Government 
have indeed been singularly unfortunate in respect to thnir Indian 
supporters. The unhappy postmaster at Bombay whose mistake 
was so usefnl to them in the matter of tho^ Oundahar diyirion 
came to an evil end ; and Mr. Adam, their chiof of the staff, who 
may ho said even more than Mr. Gladstone himself to have led 
them to victory, hiis died in an unhealthy climate, and in a post 
of no very groJit importance, which ho had accepted no doubt to 
do them servifo. As tho principal daily organ of bis political 
beliofsjustly observed, ‘‘In accepting the Governorship he, no 
doubt, noted on the same priuciplo of making his own career subop* 
dinnte to the interests of his party which had guided him at home.” 
What those iiitorestH were it is, of course, impoasiblo to say,*n(ir 
is it of much iiiiportanoo. Devotion of any kind to whatever 
ideal is I'cspectablu; and devotion to the iuUirests of the Liberal 
party and of Mr. Gladstone must not lose its mood of respect. 
That Mr. Adum discharged tho dutius of his Indian office with 
the wimo tidelity and iulelligonco which he had shown in the dis¬ 
charge of the duti«\sofhis English one might bo taken, considering 
the nature of the man, for granted, even if Mr. Onslow had not 
deiiiiitcly assurteil it. 

It is difficult, however, to conceive any two posts the duties of 
which are much more dissimilar, irrovereut persons have doubted 
whether Governors of Presidencies are uueaod at all. That is 
probably a mistalvo; and, especially in times of emergency, a 
Governor of Madras or of Ikmbay can do the State and the coun¬ 
try ho governs no small service. But in ordinary times the work, 
if not merely routine, is to a great extent routine. Much of it is 
purely urnaineuiiil; and the only fatigue it involves is tho fatigue 
of making progresses, which to a man of intelligcmt and ecf.iv6 
mind have compensatory interest. 'Tlio work of a Whip is inter¬ 
esting enough, m all c^Tiacicnce, at times; hut it has au entirely 
dili'eront Irind of interest. It is desperately hard while it lasts, 
and it lasts for a very long time. Thu office of Whip is entirely 
the growth of tho ngo-long practice in party fighting which Eng¬ 
lish i’arlittmentnry govci'ninent liius had. It would bo impossible 
in coimtriua whei-e the Legislative Assembly is broken up into 
minute groups, ouch with its personal head; and impossible, also, 
in those whore parlies are separated by 11 bitter personal hatred. 
For a Whip is not inuruly, ns has been said, tho chief of the staff 
and tho adjutauUgenoral of his own party, but ho U a kiud of per¬ 
petual go-between between his own party and tho enemy. All 
iormni nTraiigeiiionts, whether fur ^kmico or war, have to bo nego¬ 
tiated by him ; and even tho rank and file of tho opposite party 
nre to sonio extent hronglit personally into contact witn 
him. Tho lato Governor of Madras defined his own office 
as principally, consisting in keeping members fi’om speaking, 
an ingenious exaggeration which had a cousiderablo fund of truth 
at th(i bottom of it. In fact, however, a treatise on tho whole 
duty of Whips by an expert would be a moat complicated and 
curious dissertation. That duty has, indeed, somowlmtchangod of lato 
yoai's. No longer cnii un iiupyciinioiis nioiuher of accommodating 
principles go a Whip and got a fifty or a five hundred pound 
notu for liis support at a critical timo; as least, if he can, the fact 
is not generally Iviiown. Govornmoiit patronage has boon wofuUy 
cut down by tho abolition of sinociires, by the practical abolition 
of pensions for unclassified services, and abovo all by competitive 
examitiutions. But there are more ways of destroying tho cat 
of scruple than by choking it with tho gross matorial cream 
of pensions and gmluitios, and of some of those at least a Whip 
ouglit to ho master. To coax inguuiuusly, and to bully with 
exactly tlie proper mixture of suavity and force, ought to bo his 
arts. If he. has not now to send and fetch Sir Francis Olavering 
from a hell, and if the heroic method of extracting a member 
from a limatic asylum which is legondarily said to havo been per¬ 
formed on A great division some years ago is rarely resorted to, 
ho still has to keep his flock together by cunning means, and to keep 
them in good humour by moans still canningor. Such an inddont 
as that of Wednesday lost, when the private member rises in his 
majesty and complains of being defrauded by a count-out of bis 
hard-earned privuto night, is a bad quarter of an hour for a Whip. 
For he is expected to have men in buckram ready at such times, 
and an ill-tempered person without the fear of principle and 
constituents before his eyes may play him an awkward trick some 
day at a critical moment. But it must be admitted that of late 
years the more shepherd-dog duties of Whips have been in some 
ways lightened. Tho “ hundrods ” uro terribly severe on a member 
who, heing elected to be Mr. Gladstone’s man, fails to do due suit 
and service, and the “hundreds “ oru much more awkward things 
to oflend than tho old casual and unorganized meetings of con¬ 
stituents. In the mure earnest centres of Britain's political life 
the retords of division attendances are scanned with terrible cam, 
and a member who is inattentive to throe or four-tiiunged missives 
—there is a tradition of live thonipj, but wo are not curtain that 
this instrument has boon actually used of lato years—is very 

B tly called to order. So that after all, as Mr. Adam himself 
/ hinted in his farewell speech at Cupar, the repressiou of 
exuberant zeal rather than the stimulation of lugging iudiilbrence 
is rile chief duty inside the House of the Whip of to-day. 
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He bas, however, duties outside those walls which are in the 
long run of even greater importance, and it was in the discharge of 
thoae duties that Mr. Adam specially shone. A Whip has to take 
all the constituoncies of the kingdom, and, what is more, all the 
candidates of the kingdom, to he his provinco^a province of ter¬ 
rible breadth. He ought to ko('p an eye on the progress of local 
sentiment, as furnished to him by the local party agents, to stimu¬ 
late oigaiUBation, &c. dec. But his very hardest duty, perhaps, is 
with tne candidates. Every one who has studied the last election 
knows (to speak without olfence) how very Wdly this part of the 
duty was performed on one side, and how excellently it was per¬ 
formed on the other. The Conservativea loft seat after seat un¬ 
contested, or brought up weak candidates at the last moment. The 
Liberals ]^d their candidate fur every borough and county, and in 
most coses had him ready and before the constituency for some 
. time previously. No doubt under the special circuiustiiticos of the 
time the task of the Liberal Whip was easier than that of the 
Conservative. Both tho classes from which popular (.Conservative 
candidates are for the most part recruited—-counlry gentlemen and 
rich manufacturers—had been impoverished almos't hopelessly by 
years of bad harvests and bad trade. The average Conserva¬ 
tive constituency—on tho whole, perlmps rather to its credit—is 
indocile to the carpet-bagger, tho casual person who is sent down 
by the party wire-pullers. It is much more tractable than a 
liberal constituency when it has once elected a man, but is much 
more fastidious before he is elected. This very peculiarity, how- 
•over, which might seem to facilitate the labours of a Liberal* Whip, 
really makes them more complicated. Ho is troubled, as Tjord 
Rosebery confessed at the Cupar gathering, with that ingenuous¬ 
ness which distinguishes the true sportsman, by an embarrassinent 
of riches. There are hundreds of uusuccessful J'rofessors who wish 
to dud a new audience in .Parliament; of rising lawyers who bavo 
decided that the traditional Conservatism of the Bar is a mistake; 
of minor municipal magnates of the great cities who, being not 
quite good enough for those cities,may be foisted on minor towns; 
of young men of wealth or position who, having been—os tho 
phrase goes—“ kept straight ” with great difliculty, and prevented 
from avowinff Toryism, are just the persons for out-of-the-way 
boroughs or dubious counties. The task of selection among tliese 
is a task of terrible difficulty. Tho coolest of heads, the widest 
of information, the most dexterous tact are required, to avoid 
'the rock on which Liberal ^neral elections so often split— 
the rock of a plurality of candidates and of divided allegiance. 
It may be questioned whether in all party history an election 
was so perfectly engineered as that of j88o. Its exact history 
we shall never know. Mr. ITlice the elder is said to bavo taken 
with him to the grave the secret of the winning of the Whig 
members and patrons*tu tlie Buforiii Bill of 1831 ; Mr. Adam has 
taken with him to the saiue rich n^pository the secret of a revolu- 
. tion, hardly more surprising, which took place fifty years later. 
It is perhaps a legitimate feather in the cap of English political 
i life that both piriies vie with each other in doing honour to tho 
■ skilful player whoso play was os fatal to one as it was advauta- 
.geouB to* the other. 


THE CUUIOSITIES OF GAMES. 

I T is singular that in a country so fund of gniues as England, there 
has been since Strutt no really good history of our favourito 
pastimes. Even cricket has not had the learning and perseverance 
devoted to ita records which Mr. J ulian Marshall has given to tennis. 
Golf has only received detached tributes, in prose pd verse, like 
those edited by Mr. Nelson. Perhaps the future historian of cricket is 
even now wakening to a consciousness of his mis.sion in the land of 
Spoiforth, where the game appeal's to flourish even more than in 
England. If wo may judge from a casual remark in Mr. l)aw.sons 
recently published Australian Aborit/mes (Melbourne: Kohertsou), 
success in football is oven thought to qualify a man for a seat in 
the Colonial Legislature. And yet we have no history of football, 
a theme which may be recommended to Mr. Thomas Hughes, 
whose Tom Brawn was an ** epoch-making ” work in tho propa¬ 
ganda of the game. Meanwhile Mr. Maegrogor has publiabed a 
gossiping and readable little book on games {^Pastimes and Players^ 
Ohatto and Windus) which wo propose to use as, to be candid, an 
excuse for talking ** shop ” about BriiiRh arousomeuts. 

Mr. Maegrogor naturally and properly begins with cricket. Tie 
is doubtless correct in thinking that many and oven heathen 
peoples have had the scattered elements of cricket, just ns the 
mwest savages possess in their scattered superstitions the small 
change of religion. Nausicoti’s game of ball, in the Odyssey, is 
token by Chapman to have been stool-ball/’ and stool-Dall is a 
kind of cricket suited to girls, much as “ squ^-racquets ” is a 
fdrm of racquets which may be played by ladies. AU games in 
wUoh runs are made oif bowling arc of the nature of cricket, 
whether the hall be thrown at the runner, as in rounders, or at 
wicket. Yet base-ball, so popular in America, is o^Iy a 
second-rate development of germs which have grown up on 
glnglkh soil into the perfect and typical form of cricket. Mr. 
Maegregor is indlued to go back to 1 300 A.n., and to the ward¬ 
robe aeoonnt ” of Edward 1. for the game m ** orow,*’^ in which 
the Prince, afterwards Edward 11., was an adept. He sayO there 
Is no other game **to which the name * creag ’ can applybiit it 
has didtisment changi en roufe, as the French philologist observed, 
if it has beoGHtne ** cricket.” Besides, we know nothing of the 


rules of ereag. We might as well go bade to inythical 
agep, when Gargantua played Za Q’osse, which the &igliih 
translator calls cricket.” In a MS. of 1346, **The Ronmnoe 
of the Good King Alexander,” ^'we have a batsman, % 
bowler, and four flelders, who are all monks.” The bat in 
slightly curved, as it was till the end of the last oentuir^ 
and must have been adapted for slogging in the fearless old 
fashion. There are no stumps; but even in the picture exhibited 
lately at Burlington House only two stumps were need, and 
these very low and wide apart. Bowling must chiefly have been 
full-pitched, for a good length-ball would have risen above the 
hail. Wo see no resemblance between the game of *' oat and dog ** 
pl^ed by “ Donald Macdonald, the Highland rogue,” and ericlmt.' 

Cat and dog,” or at all events ** cat,” was the game which 
Banyan was busy with at the moment of his converrion. The 
earliest discover^ mention of cricket, by name, is in certain legal 
proceedings in 1593. John Farvish liad enclosed a piece of 
common ground, on which crickett had long been playra. In 
1650 Bishop Ken ** is found for the first time attempting to wield 
a cricket-bat” at Winchester. Jn tho eighteenth century, in 
Walpole's time and Mann's, cricket became an instrument of 
gambling. Matches wein made for 500/., and, natufally, were 
often sold by tho players. Bookmakers were as busy on 
cricket grounds os on races. Fortunately, though the Boat- 
race hna got into the books ” of speculators, cricket haa 
escaped from the taint of gambling. Th^re are no qnotai- 
tions publicly mode even on the University match, though 
we are advised that they will do wisely who accept five to 
two on Cambridge at the present moment. It does, indeed, seem 
scarcely possible that^ tho turee great brethren can go on averaging 
about a hundred runs an innings in every match. There must l» 
a day when they are not on their day, aud that day mi^ shine on 
the Ijniyersities at Lord’s. But this is a digression. The Court 
of King's Bench, in 1748, decided that cricket was “avery manly 
pitne, nut bad in itself, but only in tho ill use made of it by 
betting more than ten pounds on it.” Therefore, there can be no 
harm in taking the odds in fivers. The original Lord, like most 
great men, was a Scotchman, and had apparently been'** out ” in 
the Forty-five. ** Thomas Lord, a ground bowler of the White 
Conduit Club, had loft Scotland on account of his Jacobite predi- 
lectioifls.” He flourished in Jjondon, and became the eponymous 
hero of Lord’s, which originally occupied the site of Dorset 
Square. If M. Souvestre is right in thinking football a solar 
emblem, and that game a relic of sun-worship, there is no 
mason why some other inquirer should not see in Lord a solar 
hero. Blit just at present there seem to be some historical 
difliciilties in Uiu way of this explanation. 

Cricket is apparently the only game in which Gentlemen have 
fairly vanquisuM Players. In 1837 Players had such an advantage 
that they wore invitinl to defend four stumps thirty-six inches by 
twelve, while the wickets of the Gentlemen were hut twenty-seven 
by eight. Yet the Players won in an innings. Mr. W. G. Grace 
changed the fortune of the |^nme, and probably, even without the 
Graces, an Eleven of amateurs could bo brought together who 
would beat the professionals. The match dates from 1798. The 
most interosting Eton and Harrow match, historically, was that 
in which Byron »ind .‘Shakspeare bowled for Harrow, hut howled in 
vain (1805;. A writer iu a contemporary quoted by Mr. Maegregor 
deduces from Byron’s place in the Eleveu and his doings as a 
bowler—** he clean bowled Kayo ”—that he cannot have been so lame 
as Mr. Trelawney and others 'declare. And this old score seems 
good historical evidence. We do not know that any other poet 
has been very useful in the field. Shelley’s athletic performances 
were contined to one light with a smallor hoy, in which the 
bard, though he began with a knock-down blow, and quoted Homer 
between tho rounds, was ultimately defeated, and fled away, like 
Hector. Mr. Matthew Arnold admits that he feels all the emo¬ 
tions of a barbarian when he gets a gun or a fishing-rod into his 
hands. But Mr. Arnold's has never been the ** song of willow.” 
Among cricketing curiosities, Mr. Maegregor mentions the fiulure 
of tho Second Royal Surrey Militia to get a single run in their 
first innings gainst Earl Winterton’s club. ** Fuller Piloh once 
bowled out eight of his antagonists for nothing.” Mr. Fraser, 
playing for Merton against Trinity, once took seven wickets (one 
of which he broke) for o.^ A singular thing happened last week 
in Scotland when the hldinhurgh Academy was playing the Grange 
Club, and tbe school wicket-keeper stumi^ three men off three 
successive balls of Mr. Hay Brown. But the most decisive of 
bowling feats have been performed in the University match. No 
one has forgotten *' Cobden’s year,” when Oxford had three runs 
to get, and Mr. Oobden bqwled the three last srickets in 
three consecutive halls. Last year the first Cambridge bowler 
also took three wickets in the three first balls of an over; 
but the last man, escaping by a kind of minde, revenged 
his companions by vigorous hittinjpf. "Ridley’s year” wae 
even more remarkahle than Oobden's, ror the Cambridge man was 
a veiy fast bowler, whereas Mr. Ridl^ got his three wickets with 
slows. Mr. Maegre^for B])eak8 of tbe Parsee and Maori players aa 
examples of ouilandlsh oricketers. The Murri play very well; and 
when Mr. Moseley tried to bribe them to leate the ganwi in the 
interests of Bcienoe,aod to shoot omithorhynohqses, fh^ toomfollj 
refused his un-Eimluh bribes. It is a deeply alMuigfitot thatrf^ 
the cannibals of the New Helnides are erkdertera, ▲ dnb 'was ' 
formed by tome English settlers in New Cialedoiiia, Imt the dis¬ 
tances were so Jong, and other oireumstances so adverse, that tha 
club fell into decay. Tho secretary therefore instmoM soma 
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mwBg^ on hi« estate, who took to the game with noble 
ardour* When they returned to their namelesn ialand homes, he 
presented th^ with bats, wickets, and balls, and doubtless they 
are stiU batting and bowling, in the intervale of devouring mie- 
sionariee and the crews of gunboats. It h greatly to be desired 
the Aborigines Protection Society should send some Surrey 
Oolts and a number of copies of the M.O.O. rules to these interest* 
ing converts. Civilization might thus be introduced in its most 
raomt aspect, and we might have hopoe of the future of a race 
which is at present rather ** unspeakable.” 

Mr. Macigregor's remarks on tbe curiosities of football chiefly 
refer to Sootth great match between ** the Suulere o’ Selkirk ’’and 
I*ord Home’s retainers. Hundreds of men played in this Titanic 
match, which lasted for four or five hours, and was played all over 
the county. One horseman took part, end caught a Selkirk man, 
who had run about a mile and a half with the ball before he was 
collared. Mr. Macgregor wrote before some speculative porsnu 
carried two teams of young women, in flannel trousers, all about 
the Border and tbe North of England. The young Indies, whoso 
names were most romantic, were booted and persecuted at Glasgow, 
and met with little sympathy in Edinburgh. They have also played 
At Preston. The TOrformance is most unseemly, and the disgust 
which it has excited in the North proves that public taste still exists, 
though the popularity of burlesques and music-hall songs has long 
4»hscured the fact. The women, according to a ciitic, kicked tho 
ball when it came in their way, but wore quite incapable of play¬ 
ing together, and of generalship. But wo do not need repulsive 
speculatioDs like the ** Ladies' foot-ball match ” to prove that the 
choxacter of woman is ** individualistic," and that she is more 
capable of separate exertion than of united eflurts. Tlie advocates 
of Woman’s Rights, who have been very busy this week, may 
lake a different view of the matter, and will, perhaps, engage tho 
Ladies’ Eootboll Troupe” to give some of their edifying per- 
tfbrmanoes in London. The Rational Dress {Society ’’ ‘may also 
borrow hints from their costume. 




EXETER HALL AND MR. BRADLAUGII. 

VUR readers are probably awnin that “ the merry month of 
f May ” is a period of solemn and sacred obBervnnce to luoro 
than one section of tho religious community. Among Roman 
•Oatholics, as all readers of IJardiual Newman’s poems will re¬ 
member, it is specially kept as '*the Month of Mary," whic.h may 
perhaps help to accc^nt fur the somewhat perplexing current tra¬ 
dition that marriages in May are unlucky. Among that ranch 
larger section of the British public for whom J'^xeter Hall is a 
hind of Mecca aud central shrine which, accordiiig to 8ir James 
Stephen, “ has a history, a doctrine, and a prophecy of no common 
signilicance,” the sacred mouth is cch bralcd with a noisier, if nut a 
more edifying observance. Ri'scued, through the good oilicesuf llie 
Christian^ Young Men’s Association, from tho very jaws of destruc¬ 
tion, that holy though unconseernted pile has this year entered on 
■what ought, we suppose, to be called a new career of usefulness. 
A history no doubt, of somu kind, it has, and a prophecy it 
may have; that it has ^'a doctrine," if any special aud exclusive 
Ibrce is to be attacliod to the indelinito article, we should be 
inclined to doubt. It ^has many doctrines, which cau Inirrlly be 
said to haye much in common beyond t.hcir share in what Mr. 
Burke once called ** the great Proleslant negation,” and indeed 
t hia mark of negntive community of seiitiiiient it might no longer 
be safe too confldently to claim for it, fur if we are not mistaken, 
tho Catholic League of the Cross—that is, wo l)elieve, its correct 
title—under Cardinal Mantiiug's auspices lias more than once 
been suflerod to invade tlie Imllowed precincts; his Eminence 
has certaiuly on several occasions appeared in person on the 
platform, llowever, Exeter Hull, broadly speaking, is nothing if 
not Protestant, but its Protestantism lakes a wide and discursive 
range. To cite once more the same high authority, ** the change¬ 
ful strain rises with the civilization of Africa, or becomes plaintive 
over the wrongs of chimney-boys, or peals anathemas against the 
successors of Peter, or in rich diapason calls on the Protestant 
churches to awoke aud ovangeliza the world.” It lias now found, 
as we shall presently see, a now and perhaps more suitable subject 
for its anathemas than the successors of Peter. That there is a 
certain grotesqueness, as the panegyrist of “ the Clupham {Sect ” 
himself frankly admits, about the oratorical and other aspects of 
the Exeter Hall evangel can hardly be denied. Ours is an age, as 
be observes, of societies, and for every oppression that is done 
under the sun there is now a public meeting; for the euro of 
every sorrow British or other flesh is heir to there ore 
patrons, vice-presidents, and secretaries; for the dillusion of every 
ijlfmaing spiritual or temporal that can cheer or elevate mankind there 
is atleast a Oommictee. No doubt the obvious criticism of 
tbe profane on all this elaborate and somewhat grandiose machinery 
will be ** Much ciy and little wool,” aud we are afraid that the 
Btanifold spirits of beneficence and piety so loudly evoked on the 
platfonn of Exeter Hall, as each successive May comes round, 
tbe vasty deep of the Protestant universe do not always or 
efieotpsUy come when they are called. But it would be bard to 
assume that so enormous an expenditure of well-meant energy, 
, reinforced by no inconsiderable amount of gifts in solid e^sh, pro- 
duces no sdluiary result, beyond its obvious and immediate one of 
^ noting M on inaoouous safety-valve for much earnest, if not always 
wisely directed, e n th u si a sm. 


Few at all events, except tb(^'smaU minority wbo^ are in hearty 
aeoited with the junior member for Northampton, will refuse some 
measure of their sympathy to tbe heroes of tbe Church Militant, 
or Church Suflering—for they might claim either efaataoter—of 
|•aU denominations who assembled the other day at Exeter HalL 
to protest against ** any alteration of tbe law for the purpose of 
admitting an avowed atheist to sit in Parliament.” In saying this 
we pronoilDcing no opinion as to how far we do or do not agree 
with the particular line advocated at the Exeter Hall meeting. 
With the question of Mr. Bradhiugh’s admission to Parliament aud 
of tho Oaths Bill we have had, aud shall have, other opportunities 
of dealing. Our present couceru is with the peculiar tactics 
adopted b)Fbis admiring clients to further the objects so dear to 
their hearts. And hero wo cannot scruple to say that our sympa¬ 
thies go heartily with those who, in tho words of tho Hon. Secre¬ 
tary of their Oommittee, were simply exercising tho undoubted 
right of Englishmen “to meet together and to hire a hall for the 
purpose of making a public protest against legislation that they 
conceive to be prejudicial to their interests,” as against those 
champions of free thought and freedom of speech who went 
“ in their thousands,” armed with forged tickets, spurs, cat¬ 
calls, and other ■weapons of ofl'ence, aud supported by a 
gang of pTofessioDal pickpockets, to prevent their doing 
BO. Even assuming for argument’s sake, what will appear to most 
persons a tolerably strong assumption, that Mr. Bradiaugh aud his 
friends are entirely right ill their contention, and all who oppose 
his admission to tlie 1 louse of Commons, whether by a change of 
the law or otherwise, simply and wholly in tho wrong, it equally 
remains true that a very large number of excellent and intelligent 
citizens think differently-—as might be inferred from the vote 
of Oouvocnlion the other day -and that they have a full and 
manifest right to ludd iiud avow their convictions and take all 
legitimate luetkods for enforcing them. And one might have sup¬ 
posed, but flir tho teaching of experience, tliat those who glory in 
the name of free-tbi!il{er.s would be the very lust to question or in¬ 
terfere with that right. “But this”—as Mr. Guinness, tho Hon. 
h^ecretary of tho Commit toe which organized the Exeter Hall 
meeting, somewhat palhuticnlly complains—“docs not seem to 
meet the approval of Mr> Brad laugh’s siipportera.*’ On the con¬ 
trary, it appears that on tho Sunday before tho day advertised 
for tho meeting a grand assemblage was held at the Hull of 
Science, under Mrs. Bessanfa gme«*ful and genial presidency, to sup¬ 
plement Mr. BnidliingirH “ Apjieal to llio I’eoplu,” ns the reports 
express it, by iiiiLiating Ihii formation of a “ League.” Tho 
lA*agiu', as was explained, is to have “ Vice-Presidents,” “ Dele¬ 
gates,” a “General fkmncil,” and nn “ Emergency Committee,” 
and is to carry on by these and otiier means “ a widespread agi¬ 
tation ” throiiglumt the country. Its members are not asked to 
make any Huhscription, in either feotise of that word. It was 
imbued at lir.^t proposed that they sliould siibscribo their names, in 
tolcen of adhesion to lliu Longue, but ns it was feared that this 
condition of membership “ would create serious difliculty ”— 
Iho probable candidates for admission being presumably shaky in 
tho second of the tlireo R's—nn amend mont was carried omitting 
tho word “ written.” But if tho Loaguo is not conspicuous 
for its scholarship, it is at least to bo conspicuous in its 
decorations. TIkto is a dash of aesthetinism not to .say of ritualism 
about it, “Mennro to wear rosettfts of m.-iuvo, white, and grocn, 
and women aro to provide themeelvcs with tricolour boniiets.” 
Miss Bnidlaugli, it is gratifying to learn, lias kindly consented 
“ to receive the names of Lidies willing to aid in making the 
rosette.s.” But sterner ineiusures are to bo resorted to also for 
attaining the desirnrl end. There aro to lie petitions got up 
throughout tho country, and a iiaws meeting in Hyde Park, and 
tho London Pres-s is to bo “ Boycotted," and last, but not least, 
tlie orators at tho Hall of Scionco exhorted their Jioarers “ to 
come in their thousands and fry and breaJi nyi the meeting 
proposed to bo held at I'lveter Hall.” Cur rendem will observe 
tlio delicate Reuse of reaportt for freedom and toleration involved 
in tho words we have italicized, which Mrs. Besant followed up 
by a pocond oxhorlatiou lo lior I’riends in the columns of tho 
National Heformer^ to get as many tiediots as possible for 
tlio meeting. As tho meeting was avowedly summoned, 
not for public discussion but to make a public protest, and 
tickets were olfored to those only who sympathized with its 
objects, there was of course no way of carrying out this paciflo 
suggestion but by falsehood or forgery, and both methods—the 
second especially—appear to have been extensively pursued and 
with entire success. 

What kind of scene Exeter Hall was likely to present under 
tho circumstances oar readers may easily conceive, or rather 
perhaps they will iiud it diflicult adequately to conceive. Mr. 
Guinness tells us that, “if the storming brigadu which seized the 
Hall had consisted of prizefighters alone, they could not have done 
their work more offectively.” And he proceeds to describe in detail 
the disinterested activity displayed by tho zealous and enlightened 
adherents of Mr. Bradiaugh and Mrs. Besnnt in tnuisferriug watches 
and other valuables from the pockets of the “God-itea”—ns they 
elegantly termed their oppouents—to their own. A jAindon 
Vicar, who was on tho platform, supplies another graphic touch 
in a letter to the i2eco;‘</, one sentence of which may bfj worth 
quoting here:—“ I had the niisfortuno to bo set upon, struck in 
toe face, kicked downstairs, with coat torn and hat crusliod, by 
two cowardly fellows who were on the platform, oiio of whom 

said to the other, * He's a-Qod-ite; give it him hot.'” The 

writer of tho letter is, we believe, a High Churchman, and there 
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were ceiininly mnny diHereut partihe, and indeed Churches, repre- 
eented on tho platform. But if the liecordt which containe a 
lengthened re{iort of tho meeting, is considered a suspicious 
authority, wo may turn to the mure impartial testimony of a 
leading article in tho Aloniinff Post, ovidontly contributed by an 
eye-witness of thu bcouo ho describes. It seems that the moment the 
doors were opened a comimot gang of 500 men, many of whom 
had forp^d iiclielB, pushed UHide the police, and took possession of 
tho platform and the principal seats in the body of the Hall, and 
were followed by their alU(ja ‘Mu shoals,*four or five, orm in arm, 
hustling, Inckiug, aud elbowing,” while their friends outside 
iUateb^ tickets from the hands of those about to outer, and 
warned them that the Hall was already full to overdo wing. One 
entori)iising combatant iu the Hall, “ who used finghtful language, 
had armed liimsulf with spurs on his heels and elbows, so that he 
Buccessfully deliod ojectiou, and continued to exert his lungs in 
disgusting exclaiuatjons.” Lord JVrcy’a opening address Avas 
constantly intcrrujilod, while the most startling aud revolting 
quotations from l''ieo-tho«ght literature, whenever alluded to, 
wei'e cheered io the echo.” h'roiti tho platforiii, which had boon 
cleared by tho police of its original occupants, could be seen a 
determined mob of Atheists, b'reelovers, and Hepublicnus in all 
their power, roaring, rioting, scroamiiig, whistling, and cat¬ 
calling at the top of their vuicos, and whouovor there was 
a momont’e respite iu the row within, the tumult from with¬ 
out was heard,” where, iu response to the invitation at Mrs. 
Bosant's assomhly in the Hall of iScienco, her J'rionds were 
gathered in thoir thousands to trv and break up the meeting.” 
Mr. Yarley, a Baptist Minister of Netting Hill, according to the 
Mominff Post, made “ tho spocch of the evening,” and a pretty 
airong speech no doubt it w as, for “ be iissertod in a very emphatic 
fiont^meu that, not tho Ilmise of Ooinraons, but thu House oi Oor- 
reciiou, was tho proper jjlaco fur thn author of 7Vin Impeachment 
of the IltAiae of lii'umicirk." According io tho report in tho 
Itecord ho ridichlod tho idea of any right of the Northampton 
constituency being iiiirmged by refusing to admit to the House a 
member whom tlioy had no legal power to return. He perhaps 
forgot how largely Mr. Jiriwllangh's return had been promoted by 
Bissuuting votes, and iiow Mr, S. Morloy hud telegraphed his 
advice to support him, thougli ho afterwards expressed his ** deep 
regrot,” in a letter to tho Rccordf for tho unfortunate over¬ 
sight which led him,in the hurry of the moment” and his 
extreme eagerness to further the interests of bis party, to forget 
his God. However it would be a mistake to suppose that 
the Exeter Hall meeting was by any raoiins a distinctively Dis¬ 
senting or Low CUareh gathering. ISide by side with men like 
Mr. Itichard Baxter and Sir blardley Wilinot were to bo seen on 
the platform, according to tho Moniiiuj Poaif Sir Alfred Slade, 
and Mr. Itiddell of the English OI)urch Union, “ and several High 
Church and Catholic clergy.” One Bpoulter indeed called atten¬ 
tion to tho fact of Jews and Koman Catholics being united with 
Protestant Cliristinns iji their protest. But it is not so much 
tho ropreseutativo character of tho meeliog, as tho outrageous 
character of the niothods adopted by Mr. Bradlaugb’s fiiends for 
intorruptiug it, that is cliiully deserving of attention. If this Is the 
practical moaning of Mr. Jlradlaugh's •* Appeal to the People,” wo 
must vontui-o to hope that “ the People ”—wliothor with a largo 
P or a small one—w 111 nut be too luady to respond to it. 


EXITS TKOM THEATRES. 

rpitE return recently made by tho managers of the I<ondon 
X theatres in obcdicjice to an order of tho House of Loida 
shows how much -we should distrust what we fondly imagine to 
be tho evidence of our senses. A great many people who “ go to 
the play ” iu town are under the impression that the passages 
of exit from theatres are, iu not u few cases, insuiliciont in 
number, narrow, and tortuous. It is very generally %h(}ught that 
in some houses a panic miglit cause a feari'ul catastrophe, as the 
stairs and corridors would immediately get blocked *, and tho re¬ 
marks w'hich may often bo beard wheu the audience is leaving a 
theatre show how strongly many are iiupn)i>sed by wliat appears 
to them a possible and lerriblo danger at tho moment whoa they 
have the best opportunity of judging. It seems, however, that 
this idea of danger is utterly groundless, and is, indeed, nothing 
but one of the many foolish alarms which agitato weak hu¬ 
manity. It may appear to some of us that it takes a very long 
time to get from the “ auditorium ”—to use the popular Latin 
word—to the entrance-lobby of a theatre; that there are many 
checks and much crowding and pressing during the most orderly 
progress*, and tliat disorderly progress or anything like a rush 
would produce a block to u certainty; but this, we learn, is 
A pure delusion. We all walk quickly and easily from our soots 
to the entrance-doors, or at least we could if we chose. Loudon 
theatres are amply. provid<;d with ordinary exits, and there would 
ho |io danger of a bad block in the event of fire or an alarm of fire, 
there are other exhs beside.s those commonly used, so that any 
eatre could be cleared siieedil 3 ^ Discomfort in getting out is 
either imaginary or due to our own stupidity. Apprehension of a 
great oataetropho is puerile rmd baseless. Such at least is the cheering 
oonclusioa to be drawn from the Ileturn above mentioned. We 
may pree\ime that it was called for in consequeuce of the great 
dieter iat Nice, which disturbed for a moment the profound 
■lumbm of Lord Ohamberlainb office. Aa a rule they are 


deep, and fure broken only by occasional tidings of elmrt lldfti. 
Then the offlciela arouse themselves for a moment, chide'the'nan* 
ager who permits saob things on hh) stage, ^ve striet orders to 
prevent any further outrage on propnetyi^and swiftly;, betake 
thenualvee to rest a^n. The loss of Hfe at mce does seem, bow« 
ever, to have atartl^ them, and to have produced a brief ptndd of 
continued wakeMness. Tho head of toe office obtaim in the 
Upper House an order for a lleturn of the exits fiom MetrofoUtan 
theatres on the 5th of last month. It has been speedily oontoleted^ 
and has now teen issued to the public, who will doabtieci be 
grateful to the Lord Chaniborlain's officials, and will not be no 
uu)renorou8 as to ask why tho information was not pzooui^ 
before. 

As has been said, tho return ought to reassure the nervous. 
Probably must people on reading it will bo astonished to find how 
many ways out of theatres there are, aud will wonder greatly 
why progress from their places to the street has so often seemed 
to them very long and very uncomfortable. A close examination 
may perhaps show that this discomfort was not wholly imagi¬ 
nary, and may suggest unpleasant doubts. Of these we sl^ 
shortly speak, but, before giving expression to them, it may be 
Well to dwell oil what are indisputably satisfactory features in the 
report. Some theatres in London are certainly well provided with 
exits, and there would be safety—or at all events comparative 
safety—in the event of fire. Aa might be expected, the great 
opera-house in Oovent Garden is one of the test in this respect ^ 
though even in this theatre the arrangements are by no means 
pcrfecl, ns may bo seen at a glance from the Koturn respecting it, 
which is as follows:— 

OnrintsTRA Stalls (400 persotw); 

Two ordinary st'iiivaws. and ono in case of ncod. Five ordluary 
doors to struct, and six iu enso of need. 

Pit (loo persons); 

Un tho i»truut level. Four ordinary doors to street, and six in case of 
need. 

Pit Tiku (1-^o porson.i) : 

Two ordiiiJiry Ktiiireases, and onn in case of need. Five ordinary 
doors to btreot, and six in of need. 

GitAMi 'I'ljcu (ijo ])oraoiis) : 

Four ordinary staircases, ono of wlu’uh is la foot wide. Fivo ordinary 
doors to Htreot, and six in cam' of need. 

First Tiku and 11aia.*dsy Stalls (aao persmis) ; 

Three ordinary BtniruiLsu.s, and one in case of ncod. Four ordinary 
doors to street, unit six in ease of need. . 

Uri'Kii IIdxks (56 iwrsons) : 

Two ordinary Ktaireases, and one in cusuof need. Four ordiuaiy doors 
to street, and six in ease of need. 

AAiriiri'iiKAruu STAi.i.ti (400 persons): 

One onliiiury staircase, and all in ciisn of need. One ordinary door to 
street, uud twelve iu case of need. 

Gali.krv (800 persona): 

One ordinary atnirense, and nil in enso of need. Ono ordinary door to 
street, and twelve in ease of need. 

In addition to the grand bt.Hiren'ie, which p;oca from the street level to tho 
grand tier, there h one fnini the hireet level to the ilrst tier cemmunioating 
with the graml stnirease, two from grand tier to ujiper boxes, one from street 
level to the gallery coimiiuniuatiug witti another similar one from street 
level to the amphitheatre sinll.^, which alsu comninDicates with the lobbies 
on each tier, so that people from tlie gallery and uinphiLhuntro stalls, besides 
Imving largo slaircuses direct to ilart iikrcet, havo CAsy access to the 
W'liolc of the entrances. 

In case of fire, Her MnjestyV private stairenso and entrance would bo 
available, and also three doom to the Floral Ifnll, wliieh is oapalilo of con¬ 
taining a much larger numhor of persons than tlie tlioatru, and would easily 
relieve all pressure Iroiu the Iniilding or entrances which might be ocoa- 
hiuned by a crowd in the street; and tlieru am ample means of egress at 
both ends into Ituw Street and Covunt (iurdun Market. 

Here, although there ore pufficiout exits from the stalls, pit, and 
four tiers of boxes, there seems to bo insufficient means of egress 
for the eight hundred occupuiiis of the gallery and the four bimdred 
occupants of the amphithcatro stalls. We are unable to understand 
how the “ people from the gallery ” can have eosy access to all 
tho entrances. Those who go to cheap seats are not usually 
encouraged to molce their way to more oxponrive parts of the 
house, and possibly the doors of communication with the conridora 
and staircases are kept locked. There cannot be certainty that, in 
tho event of tiro, the box-keepers would have the presence of mmd 
to unlock them all, and thora might be a terrible glut on the one 
staircase. It should not bo forgotten that at the Nice Theatre a 
door specially intended for exit in case of fire was found locked 
and could not be opened. There seems, then, to be one important 
defect in the arrangemonts at Oovent Garden, though on the* 
whole the theatre is well provided with exits. The means of 
egress at Drury Lone seem to be nearly as good aa thoM at 
Oovent Garden, and it is noteworthy that Mr. Auguatus Harria 
places no rolianco on exits which are usually kept cios^. After 
giving the required, information, he aaya that all “the doors,, 
staircases, and comdora he has mentioned are open throughout 
every performance.” We are inclined to put the fibiymerket nttet 
to Drury Lane and Oovent Garden ia point of aafety; for, thoi^h 
tho exits are not by any moans what might be desired, all the 4oors 
open outwardly—that is, they open trom the theatre into the 
corridors, &c., and it is needless to point out how much this edde 
to safety. The Gaiety and the Lyceum appear at first sight to 
have better means of egress than the Haymarket; but « large 
proportion of the exits described are “ extra c^ts,” and to these 
there is an olijection which will be shorty stated. Mr. A. Talbot 
Smith, ^ho sends the Gaiety rstom for Atir* Holliagshead^ is 
seemingly dosiioas of imitating sgreeal^ humour of his r; 
superior, as he states that there is an. ontkt fi^om ite stage by 
“scene door in Exeter Street, door large enough to let ontn 
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«priig« itA pair.’’ Acton and actnaies ore tcxj rightly par* 
ocoiar about their penonal bomfort j but we axe not aware that 
tokf of theiu ineiet on drivifig on to or off the stage. It would 
haTe been more to the purpose if Mr. Smith had informed the 
mbUo whether Mr. HolEngehead’s doors open outwards^ like Mr. 
Bnnoroft'iji^ and how many oarria^a could drlre out by the main 
ontraiice, into which the exits uom stalls, balcony, and upper 
boxes converge. 

With regard to other theatres considerable doubt and bewilder¬ 
ment will DO felt, as any reader of tho Report who is in the habit 
of going to play-houses, will find extroordiuary ditficulty in re¬ 
conciling his recollectione of the time and trouble required for 
^ng out with the accounts given by tho managers of the exits 
mm their theatres. To get out of "them ought to bo as easy as 
the descent of the lUgi. To suspect the managers of untruth- 
fhlneSB would he childish, and the unfortunate playgoer will 
probably he driven to the conclusion that bo must Imvu been 
misti^em and that he cannot appreciate time or tell a straight 
path when he is on it. We may, perhaps, relieve him from the 
suspicion—most painful on several grounds—that frequent visits 
to meatres are connected with softening of the brain, by pointing 
out that the reports of the managers are, in some respocts, a Cttlu 
vague. In speaking of staii'coses, they do not specify tho lengths, 
or how many turns or angles there are, and these facts are not ahso- 
lutoly unimportant when safety has to bo considered. Further, it 
will be found that in many cases the so-called separate exits 
lead into common passagos, and therefore are not really separate 
•exits at all; and that where this is the cose no indication whatr- 
ever is given of tho angle at which the streams join. Those who 
have read Captain Shaw*s admirable pamphlet on fires in theatres 
will remembw that ho considers this a very important matter. 
Most reassuring of all facts, however, to those who fear that their 
memories must be failing them, and least reassuring to those who fear 
A catastrophe, is tho number of ''extra ” or "special” exits which 
:go to make up the totals specified Iw managers. Ilow lire tho audi¬ 
ence to know of these extra exits ? Frightened people will try to gut 
out of a theatre by tho same way that they came in, and it would 
be interesting to learn in how many cases tJio extra outlets are 
obvious and not likely to be overlooked by those who have no 
epccial knowledge of tho theatre. Then, again, is it not liighly 
probable that these outlets would, in the event of a panic, he 
lound closed, or, at all events, closed against a portion of the audi- 
■ence P Not being used, in many cases, during the performance, 
they are, it may bo ^nresuined, usually locked; and it is too much 
to assume that, If an alarm arose, tho atteudants would immedi¬ 
ately rush round and open them. The attendants, like other people, 
wogld be thinking of their own safety. Iti.s to he ibared that tho 
ideas of some of the managers who have sent returns to the Lord 
Chaniberldn resemble those of J)r. Losberno respecting burglars. 
He, it will be remembered, spoke ns if it was tho custom of 
housebreakers to send a notification of their intended operations 
a day or two beforehand. Managers scorn to bo under tho impres- 
aion that their staff will always receive reasonable notice of a lire 
or a panic. 

Unforlnnately this is not very likely to be tho case until Mr. 
Oilberth "resident jin” becomes a reality; and perhaps those 
pk^goers who think that tho exits from theatres are insufficient 
and inconvenient under ordinary circumstances, and that they 
would be utterly iusufliciont in the event of a panic, are not bereft 
of sense. Whether the Lord Chamberlain s ceunsollors will cun- 
eider that any further inquiries are necessary is doubtful. Tru- 
bably they are utterly exhausted by the effort they have made, 
and will require a long period of repose; hut if liappily they are 
atill actively disposed, they will find that investigation may yet 
he profitably pursued. The returns of tho managers are marked 
^ that vagueness which often characterizes agreeable statomunts. 
Freeise and detailed returns on certain points may woll be 
asked for, as a great deal more information than is now given is 
required to show whether theatres are practically safe, or whether 
those arc right who maintain that there is danger in Jiondun of 
.catastrophes as terrible os those of Carlsruho, Brooklyn, and 
Nice. 


THE ISLE OF SAINTS. 

I T is very expedient that, while Her Majesty’s Government are 
patriotically endeavouring to pacify Ireland and to subdue her 
discontent at the expense of the Irish landlord, and while Mr. 
Gladstone is indignantly declaring that there is no confiscation in 
A measure which transfers from A. to B. sums variously eslimatcd 
At from four to fourteen millions, the attention of English readers 
should not be too much diverted from the actual events in that 
happy land. Many explanations have been ofTerod of tho extra- 
ordioanr turbulence of the Irish members at a time when they 
might be expected to be as mild ns the milk of those cows which 
thw constituents playfully mangle. One, and not an improbable 
one, is that it is a " divarsion ’ in the military, and not the 
Vstriotly Hibernian, sense of tho word. The Briton, in his in¬ 
curable stupidil^, still turns, if not to the Parliamentary debates, 
At any rate to the Parliamentary summaiy, in his newspaper first 
of All: and an exciting scene, with the well-known names (which 
have the whish and thud of a shillelagh about their very spelling) 
'' In the middio of it, is capable of occupying him- for the limited 
time he has at his disposu. Thus be has no leisure to turn to the 


column beaded " Ireland,” and to admire the Apostolic wtucs ot 
Jnsh ministers of the gospel of ear-clipping; the potriotio and 
loyal eloquence of the twice-rejected scum of the Liffey and the 
Hudson; the valiant /mis et gestes of the " boys ” in nsmrence to 
the tails, heads, bowels, anil bodily arrangements generally of 
cows and sheep; tho retiring mo'dosiy of the danghtors of 
Ireland, which leads some hundreds of them to stone belated 
constables; the chivalrous fooling which induces their husbands 
and brothers to put them in tho forerroiit, and cry "Shame I” 
if they take any harm; and all the olhor noble deeds which 
daily illustrate the Isle of Saints. I'ho object of Mr. Ileoly 
and Mr. O’Oonnor, however, is not exuclly the object of (fbod 
Englishmen, and what they would gladly ohscure wo shall os 
gladly marshal forth and illustrate, it may be (who knows P) 
that the celebrated conscience ol'the nation, despite tho hard work 
it has had to do of late, may between this and the end of tho 
session give more unmistakable signs 1 hau it has yet given. Mr. 
Forster, with the charming and Jove of truth which makes 

him the pearl of all Ministers, but, it would seem, the most incon¬ 
venient of all colleagues, has deQued the present condition of 
Ireland as " a combination to malm rohhcvv succof-sful by armed 
resistance.” Wo are very mucli obliged t.) fniii Jbr the phrase, and 
only fool inclined to supplement it a little. W» hhould rather 
cjttll it a combination to make robbery Bueccssful by cowardly 
murders, by brutal outrages on nnimulH, by presuining on tho 
weakness of tho Oovernmout, and, when it is quito safo, by armed 
resistance tis well. It is, of course, fur the people of iOuglnud 
say how far they will acknowledge tho h'gitiiuacy of the uieanH by 
authorising the Government to concede tliu end. 

As usual, a painter of tho condition of Ireland is distracted by 
the multitude of engaging subjects which ofler thtuuselves to Iiim. 
Only an artist in glass, with tho cunning advanlnge of inumner- 
ahle separate lights and partitions, oouKt do justice to it. 'J'Jiat 
auolher victim of tho Lotforfrack ontrago lias died, that several 
Irish Jenkinses are in a position to carry iheir o.irs about thorn in 
cotton wool, end (if they chooso to he ho foolish) to “ commit 
themselves to God and Iheir country ” like their great original, 
thesd are trifies. 'J’ho ovonts of tlio lard week or ten days must 
he said to bo the siegevof (kwtle Gttrd iind tlio arrest of Father 
ISheehy, with the various events which led up to and completed 
it. M’e must apologize for tho tomi.ting description, the siege 
of Cttstlo Gard, for wo uvo not iil^solutely certain that it was 
Castle Gard whicli was besieged and of which the garrison kept 
hold so valiantly. But the title is so seductive, so suggestive 
of chivalrio iissuclntious, that Ave really niUMt bo alloAved to 
identify llio “ old ruinous castio ” near Nijw Fallas, which for 
some week or so has been iiu])rognubl« by Her Majesty’s forces, 
with tho Castle Gard, “ a charming old fortress overgrown with 
creepers,” which Mr. Becker describes in his Jh'nfurbcd Jreltmd 
as lying close to tho turbulent c;i])iLal oi‘ tho three-year-olds 
and tlu^ four-year-olds. Tlio facts, at any rate, Room to ho certain 
and tho name is convenient. Yest'-rduy week, it seems, some 
distraints and evictions for obitinahi non-iuymont of rent Avore 
ordered at Now ralliis. It should ho iibsowcd that the district is 
a very prosperous one, and that tho idea of ina'nility to pay maybe 
dismissed iis.extreincly unlikely to bo li ne. However this may bo, 
a force of police sallied from. Iduieriek—Pallas is just on tho 
borders of jjinicrick and Tipperaiy—to do ilio work. Ono or two 
ejections were effected, hut tlieii tho word avih passed to hold the 
fort. An old castle (wo repeat the Jiopo and ii.«sun)ption that it 
WU3 Castle Giud) AVas manned by the deliiulters; stones wore 
thrown ; loopholes Avere made for lircanns; and tho police thought 
it best to retire. Next day tho iniliuiry w^ere culled in. Four 
companies of infantry, one hundred pobce—and, according to ono 
account, two troops of cavalry—lunrchLil 1o the siego of Costlo 
third. Tho approaches Avero treated fv'ith considerable military 
fikill by tho garrison. Accustomed to the Aigorous measures of 
landlords in happier times, Avho maintained order by tho appro¬ 
priate means of cruel foui-pounders, they supposed (and with 
some justice) that artillery would bo brought against them, 
and broke down all the bridges. These biung Avith difficulty 
repaired, Her Majesty’s forces, to tho number of some four 
hundred men, three-fourths of whom were regular troop.s, found 
themselves befuro tho furtiilice. With what orders or purpose 
they had come it is not ca.cy to judge from tho subsequent 
proceedings. They stood idle, unuhlu to forco their way 
through stone walls and forbiddoit to fire, Avhile the three- 
year-olds and four-year-olds pelted them with heavy stones, and 
in some cases discharged fircariuB. 'rhree men at least were put 
hors do combat hy these unreturnc'd Compliments; and it is re¬ 
marked, strange to say, that the troops “ got a little exasperated.” 
Then the admirable guardians of the spiritual welfhre of Pallas 
came on the scene. That their flock shunld stone tho soldiers 
was quite proper; that the soldiers should retaliate would bo 
dreadful. 8u they"throAv thembehes botwocri the parlies and 
implored,” &c. Wo do not entertain much doubt what would 
have been done by a resolute magistrate confident of tho support 
of a resolute Govoromeut. Tho rovorend gentlemen would havo 
been gently removed, a coujile of field-pieces Avould havo heon 
brought up, fair warning Avould have beuu given to the garrison, 
and at the o.\piry thereof Oastlo Gard Avould either have parted 
company with its rascally occupants or a few of the latter would 
have set up their everlasting rest on tho spot. AVhat avos done 
was of course something quite difiurent. Tho iui|)OHiiig force 
marched away, carrying its woundod, and leaving Giu«tlo Gard 
victorious. Some pretence of starving out the gnrribon Avas made. 
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Imt of course fruitlessly; and thus the authority, not merely of 
the law, but of the (iovernmeat of ISng'land, has been illustrat^ 
in a manner very salutary, suggestive, and atimulating to the 
enterprising members of the ** combination to rob.” 

' The part played by the priests in this affair vras bad enough, 
but colourable. Certain other things, some of which Mr. Forster 
mentioDed and some of which be did not on Tuesday hist, are 
less ambiguous and oven more instructive. When archbisbora 
behave in the way in which Dr. Croke has been bihaving, the 
historic mind, studious of parallels, bogius, in the first place, to 
understand the reprohcnBible conduct of Henry Tl.; and in the 
nodi^nd, to expect many things from parish curates. The pariah 
curates have been quite up to the mark indicated by their revered 
chief. Father Sheeny liimHulf is probably no worse and no better 
than hundreds of his brethren. The Irish Komau Catholic cleigy 
includes, we know, many priests who would be a credit to any 
Church. It is unfortunately hut too true that of late vears, more 
than ever, it has included scores and hundreds of half-oducated and 
undertved, or rather unbred, men whose idea of their own dignity 
is in direct proportion to their unfitness for thoir oflice, and to the 
humhlenesB of their station and origin, aud who see iu the present 
agitation a means of regaining the position which the Irish priest 
once held by dint of horeo-whip and excommunication. These men 
are infinitely greater pests to the country than the very worst of 
the Americanized Irish or the village rufUans, and it^ was high 
time that an example should be mode of them. Their impudence 
may, perhaps, best he judged from the conduct of a certain 
leverend genUeman whose name we forget, but who has written 
to tbe Lord Lieutenant asking whether ** the landlords are to bo 
allowed to bully the people oven in the house of God.” This query 
lefcTB to tile fact that a Mr. Uourko had attended mass (as scores 
and hundreds of other persons have had to attend church services 
of 0&ry denomination in Ireland for the last year) armed. Father 
■ - *s mild congregation on this particular occasion hooted tlio 
bully, 80 that it would seem ns if the bullying were rather on the 
other side. As for Father tilioohy himself^ the consequence of his 
pious preachings of tbe Gospel of Deace was that an agent w^as 
stripped to the skin, and that the railway carriage iuto which ho got 
was wrecked. Another bright ornament of the Itomnn Oatholic 
communion is to be found in Father Glory, whom Mr. Forster 
with his usual good-nature allowed to be bogged oil' from arrest 
on a false plea of groat ago. This person asked fur “ a cheer 
for Fenianism,” and said that if he had a resolution to pro¬ 
pose it would be one for breaking open the gaols and liberating 
prisoners.” Considering that Fenianism is under the direct 
ban of tbe Doman Oatholic Church, the utterance is a highlv 
instructive one. Now it must he remembered that the Ijand Bill, 
if it were passed en bloc to-night, would do absolutely nothing to 
satisfy these people. It gives what they either have already or 
do not want, ana it docs not givo them what they do want, which 
is permission to pay rent or not just es they please. In defence of 
this principle a lorlihed plkce nas boon held successfully agaiust 
troops and police, and Koman Catholic ministers of religion all 
over the country ore justifying robbery, urging on to armed ro- 
eistance, defying the law and the Government, conniving at brutal 
outrage on man and beast. That is the state of iTelonu, and that 
is the state which wo are told in the first place demands, and in 
the second place will bo cured by, a mulct on the landlords of so 
much per cent, of their property, and a complicated arrangement 
of litigation which its devisors refuse to explain, and which no one 
else even pretends to understand. Perhaps the most pleasant part 
of the matter is (for persons of good inemorios and a turn for the 
humorous) to rem ember the prophecies with which the dis¬ 
establishment of the Irish Church was urged thirteen yearn ago. 
The Koman Oatholic clergy, so long estranged, were to become 
the firmest battalion of the Fnglish garrison ; their social status 
would be at once improved, and the democratic olement in them 
lessened. No longer, smarting under tbe unjust preferonco of the 
Church of tbe minority, would they encourage disaffection or wink 
at attempts on property. Polities, indeed, would knuW them no 
more, and tbe^y would tend the vineyard of their Master undis¬ 
turbed by alien cares. Father Shcehy aud Father Olery and 
hundreds more are, indeed, egremous examples of the truth of this 
prophecy. They strive nut, neither cry; they are all for judgment 
and justice; nothing would be further from their thoughts than 
putting themselves forth os ''men of the people," and setting 
classos by the oars. >Vitliout irony it muy be allowed that they 
do tend tbe vineyard of their master, but then it is of a master 
who is not quite the same as the one originally intended* 


SPRING FISHING. 

J T is a decided drawback to the pleasures of the angler's life 
that lino weather and '* tine fishing weather ” are very different 
things. The lost few weeks, notwithstanding the tendency of the 
‘WSflds to set towards the chilly north-east quarter, have b^n ez- 
tftmcly enjoyable in the country. There has bran bright sun- 
with almost cloudless skies. The vwetation has come 
-forward singularly slowly, so that the vivid fireshness of tbe 
verpal jgmn the lattice-work of buds aud bursting leaves that 
lei 'tils lights and shadows play through the half-covered boughs 
very unusually prolonged. But all the time the angler 
lias been longing for the rains that have never come, gnd ^he nas 
been only tantalised by those flying showers that, os he fondly 


hoped, migiit ba tiie fosemoners of a downponi!. The weatiuur^ in 
the ordinary eouiie of things, has MiiaUer aneais to pay oif in tite 
way of wet than perhape her fimeies. For the grooBd eveiywbere 
was sativated with the heavy snowIkU of the wioteri whtoh hoe 
been slowly droihing away. But meantime he eeae.or heers ol 
rivers shruiking in their beds, and of lakes subsidiim below their 
ordinaxy levels. It is delightful and romontio, xid*aoabt, for the 
amateur of nature and art to wander by the banks of eome aSlveiw 
stream, and looking down through tbe limpid water to distingufia 
each pebble at the bottom with each suomeiged wisp of wosd. 
But nothing can be more disgusting to the fisherman wh6 hgd 
thought of filling a basket. He marks the arrow-headed wavo 
where the trout is shooting away to take refuge in the deeper 
water in the holes or under the banka; and the finest fishing with 
the lightest tackle ikils to bring the shy fish to his loiu Nor is 
it better in the Scotch lochs, which in more favourable years ore 
his favourite resorts; nay, there perhaps the case is suU more 
desperate. In the streams there is always the hope of a ohsnoe ia 
the shadows thrown by the trees or the banks, or in the broken 
water at the toil of some tiny cataract. But when the still surface 
of the untroubled lake refiects tbe uudimmed azure of the sky, he 
may as well save his arms and shoulders and spare himself the 
trouble of throwing Lis flies. Or, should the surface be broken 
into wavelets by a wind from the east, the fish are almost as 
inclined to rise ns beforo. Fishing out of a boat must be some¬ 
what monotonous at the best of times, but when it resolves itsdf 
into mechanical gymnastics with none of the pleasures of hope, k 
becomes more monotonous than ever. 

But although the year is getting on, and we are near the her* 
inning of Juno, there may be brighter, or rather duller and damper, 
ays in store for the fisherman. If he be not tied to time and 
place by his business engagements, ho may take comfort in tho' 
thought that there is a very cousiderablo range of climate even 
in these islands, and that the waters of the Continent are very 
uccGSsiblo. The City gentlemen in the punts between Henley and. 
Hampton may sit on thoir chairs, like patience on a monument,, 
between the beaming heavens and the translucent Thames. But 
in the West Highlands, for example, there will surely he 
water overhead, or at all events watery exhalations in one 
shape or another. The heavy morning mists will be long 
of dissi^wtting, and clouds will roll downwards in the clearest 
afternoon from the lofty summits of Ben More or Ben Oruaeban, 
Indeed, as.we learn from the fishing reports, the sport on Loch 
Awe has been more than tolerable; aud Loch Awe, although over-> 
fished iu these latter days, is still perhaps the most attractive of 
the lochs of Scotland. And, as for overfishing, where is one free' 
from it unless you go to the wilds of Nova Scotia or Labrador P 
In Scotland, wherever thoro is a sheet of water where the speckled 
trout are fairly plentiful, and which is left open to the public, 
the fishing must be more or leas of a scramble. It is either 
actually or practically in the hands of the iunkeepers, as they 
have a virtual monopoly of the boats. We do not deny for 
a moment that a comfortable inn is a capital thing. It is 
something to make sure of dinner and bed, sor is cheerful 
company of an evening undesirable, although angling is pro¬ 
verbially an unsodable pursuit. Nevertheless, the new system o^ 
innkeepers who monopolize and farm the fishing has its disad* 
vantages. In May or Juno tho bedrooms are occupied by mext 
with the same objects as yourself. Thove is hut a limited number 
of bods, and you may find it difliciilt to engage one. Though a 
keen enough fisherman in an ordinary way, possibtv you object to* 
excessively early rising. Notwithstanding that, there is nothing 
for it but to be up' with tho grouse, or rather before him. 
There will certainlv bo a race for tho little hay, on which others,, 
as well as yourself, have set their affections. And the chances 
are that, in spite of self-donial and the most strenuous efforts,, 
you ore anticipated by some unscrupulous rival, who must un¬ 
doubtedly have dressed iu the darkness, and groped his way to 
the shore. The fisherman should have an ample stock of patience^ 
but mortal patience has its limits. If he has done nothing 
in the cool and comparative grey of the morning, it is obr> 
viously preposterous to go on whipping the loch when ezpenenco* 
coming to the aid of common sense has assured yon tuat the 
trout are in no taking humour. The very boatmen, whose: 
interest it is to be sanguine, have ceased to give delosive en¬ 
couragement, and are muttering and grumblmg despondently 
beneath their breath. You may lunch and lie off, waiting for better 
luck in tbe afternoon, but on the whole you deem it more 
advisable to go ashore for tho day, and give orders aooozdingly 
to pull himk to the inn. But^ the day is stiU young, and u 
must he killed somehow. It might be suppos^ that tWe waa 
no groat diificulty in that. If the weather is unfavourable for 
fishing, it is delightful I'or all other purposes. There is glorioua- 
sceneiy all around. You may wanaar up lonely glens ana hliinb 
mountains with magnificent prospects, or, if you fike it better, 
you may lie down with a hook in the shade, giving yoaneU 
over to sleep or the doloefar nimte. But somehow, ezpedh- 
tioos among the mountain scenery seem to go against the giain^ 
for as the gambler at Monte Carb is never happy when Ur 
away from the seductive and sadly delusive taUes, so the 
fisherman, although thoroughly out of luck, hates to altogether 
lose sight of tho water. And as for lying still in the leniuoni 
enjoyment of doing xiothbg, that needs an sbKfiatsIy untroubled 
uund; and your mind, in place of being at ^eace, is wonxsd 
with anxieties for the morrow. Is there any b that 

slight fall of the barometer F or are there iigns of « hrn^up 
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in tli6 weather In Uiaf Aiftiaff of the wind towards the west P 
So the honra drag slowly on nil £nner-time| when the psr^, in 
|da6e of meeting in a glow of high spirits, and comparing notes on 
the triumphant exploits of the diay, is low and somewhat silent, if 
not ahsolutely morose. But it is a long lane that has no turning, 
and of cxiurse fratune may spin round with the weathercock at any 
moment. One nappy morning you awaken to a day that repays 
you for your disappointments and long expectation. The wind is 
at laM in the right quarter; the clouded sky is all you haye been 
prayiim for; there is tepid softness in the air, and the bch is rip¬ 
pling del iicioasly. You are consoious of the prescience of a great 
success, and feel that each minute is being wasted Mfore 
the rod is put together and the cast of flies is dragging in the 
water. The result fully contirms your expectaUous. The 
starving trout come at the flies with a rush, as if they had 
not tasted food for a fortnight; gorging the lure at a gulp and 
hooking themselves entirely to your satisiaction. The top joint of 
the rod bends almost douhlu, and then comes the thrilling battle with 
un antagonist wortliy of your tackle and steel. Now he is running 
out fast with fathoms of line, as if he mount to tow the boat to 
the river which discharges the water of the loch. Now ho changes 
bis mind and daslies back, ns if ho meant to break the line under 
the keel; which, unless you play him with skill and coolness, he 

E very probably do. In short, till by a judicious use of the 
or landing-net he is safely deposit^ in the bottom^ of the 
, you are kept in a constant state of intense excitement. 
And m a quick succeasiuu of victories of the kind you forget 
many days of previous disappointments, and are inclined to swear 
that, setting salmon-iisbing aside, there is no sport to compare 
with first-class loch Irouting. 

As for a fishing tour on the Continent, we should hardly recom¬ 
mend it to the enthusiast who sets heavy boskets before everything 
else. Moreover, Continental fishing is by no means what it used 
to be; much excellent water that used to be free to all 
comers some twenty years ago is now carefully preserved; and 
besides, the natives ore become far more knowing than they once 
were, fishing for the pot with stealthy skill and by all manner of 
unsportsmanlike dodges. The Tyrol and Snltzkaiuuiergiit have 
ceased to be the paradises that many roving Euglisli anglers had 
found them, long after Sir Humphry Davy had quitted this mortal 
scene. But for the tourist who maxes fishing rather the pretext 
than the purpose of his wanderings there are still many districts 
that are highly to be recommonded, and whicli have the merit of 
being more accessible than the Austrian dominions. Notably wo 
have in our mind the Ardennes and Brittany ; and Brittany, in 
particular, is most enjoyable in the early summer. The springs are 
late there, so the countiy is then in its full beauty. Especially in 
the seaward polishes, all through May and June, theiH3 ‘are 
generally frequent showers coming up from the Atlantic, so that 
one is tolerably certain of finding water in tbo rivers. If these 
rivers were ouly as good as they look, they would come very 
near perfection; and as it is, we may often have a decent 
day, fitlling back upon roach or grayling if trout are not 
to bo taken. The Breton streams run swiftly over stones 
and boulders, between banks they have hollowed out at the 
sharp bends and under tbo shade of overhanging trees. And even 
where the landscapes are more level in their character, one comes 
upon many a quaint old mill, with rapid currents where the river 
divides, and tempting bits of swirling backwater. So long as be 
keeps clear of any meadow-grass left to grow into hay, it is 
sel^m the peasants interfere with the btranger, as is too often the 
case in Germany. Then in Brittany, where the rivers ara 
numerous, you may change your headquarters as suits your fancy. 
It is needless to say that there are endless objects of interest in 
the picturesque old towns, which in most coses are still very 
much as they used to be, although they are inevitably doomed by 
the rage for impcpvemonts. The inns, though somewhat in the 
rough, are good and cheap; twice a day, thanks to the en¬ 
lightened patronage of the comnm-voyagmrt, you may rit down 
to a plentiful repast, well cooked and well served; and the Breton 
l^man seems to bo superior to his class elsewhere, being often a 
pleasant and intelligent companion. Considering the muderato 
length of the sea passage to St. M alo, where you find yourself 
disembarked to begin with in the picturesque scenery of tbo 
Kance, the trip is no very serious experiment, even should it prove 
a faUure so far as the fishing is concerned. 


THE FREIHEIT rilOSECUTlON. 

rpnE trial of the editor of the Frexheit^ an obscure Gorman 
•A Socialist print, for the publication of a scurrilous and in¬ 
cendiary article, has resulted in a verdict of guilty upon all the 
counts of the indictment. The charge was one of Ubel, not 
rnsrely in the sense of asssiling the character of an individual, but 
in its technical moaning, of immoral teaching written with the 
view of being read and acted on and tending to the subversion of 
law and order. The article complained of, it will be rememWod, 
appeared on the i8th of March last, exalted in brutal terms at 
tne assassination of the Emperor of Russia, and contained a 
deliberate incitement to the repetition of such crimes, mentioning 
paiticolarly the Emperor of Germany and the new Ozar of Russia 
as fit victims for future attempts. The practical defence made 
was that the publication in a newspaper of such suggestions was 
not an encouregement to any particular person to commit the 


offence within the meaning of the Act.: and this point the Iiord 
Chief Justice reserved for the oonsiditfttion^. of the Superior 
Court, where it will shortly bo aigued. 

The remaining line of defence adopted was a singularly unfor¬ 
tunate one; the loomed counsel for the prisoner, Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan, M.P., addressed tbo jury with that fervid oratory and 
impassioned manner which Ocltio assemblies are reported to love^ 
but which seemed to exercise a very puzzling efiect upon the 
twelve ** good men and true” at the Old Bailey, who were ob¬ 
viously anxious to discuss calmly tbo facts of the case, and ap¬ 
peared immensely relieved when the Attorney-General commeno^ 
nis cool and oommon-sonae reply. Mr. Sullivan himself was qORe 
encyclopaadic in his history of former Government prosecutions 
for attacks on foreign potentates, citing, amongst other well-known 
instances, those of Lord George Gordon, who was punished for 
libelling Marie Antoinette; of Qeor^m Vint, for a libel in the 
Courier newspaper upon the Emperor Paul of Russia; of Peltier, 
who was arraigned for an iucitument to murder Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte when First Consul; and lastly of Dr. Bernard, who was tried 
as an accessory before the fact to the crime committed by Orsini 
and his fellow-conspirators, when several innocent persons were 
killed in the attempt upon the life of the Emperor Napoleon III. 
Without actually committing the grave error of justifying the out¬ 
rage of which the article in question treated, the learned counsel 
laboured hard to show that tyrannieide formed a legitimate subject 
of political comment, inasmuch as upon a despot's life ** hang* 
whole gupergiructure of government *’ in his country—the metaphor 
i« Mr. Sullivan’s own—and asked the jury to say that, if lierr 
Most was to be punished for his utterances, Shakspeare was equ¬ 
ally to bo reprehended for the speech of Brutus iu Julius Caasar, 
and that Milton, Byron, Shelley, and Disraeli had all been guilty 
of writing similar argamonts in favour of tyrannicide. The letters 
and comments which appeared iu the Times at the time of the 
Coup Mat in Franco and Mr. Gladstone's famous letters to Lord 
Aberdeen upon the misdoings of tbo Neapolitan Government were 
also Quoted ns precedents in justiticatinn of the Freiheit article; 
the liberty of the English press and of tiie right of political asylum 
in this country were declared to bo jeopardized; and dark 
iusinuations were conveyed that ** the hand of Continental 
Despotism” was at work, menacing nur most sacred liberties, 
and that “Prince Bismarck was tlio real prosecutor in the 
case.” Sir Henry James and the Lord Chief Justice made 
short work of all the fallacies of tlio doft*nco. They pointed 
out not only the essential difiereuces between the prosecutions 
quoted aud the pro.sent one, but showed that all these proved 
that when a publication tended to weaken the bonds of civil 
society, the common law has always stepped in to punish and 
repress it. The notion that the iutoroats of the English press 
were in any way bound up with such miserable and pernicious 
trash as the Freiheit was indignantly repudiated; and the argu¬ 
ment from Shakspeare and thn other great writers Lord Coleridge 
disposed of by pointing out that utterances put into the mouth of 
a dramatic character, and expressing sentiments proper to that 
character, dlflered cutirelv from direct regicidal teaching. He 
moreover pithily remarked that, if words were to bo so wrested 
from their co;itext, we might as reasonably accuse David of 
atheism by quoting only the latter clause of the verse “The 
fool hath said in his heart: There is no God.” Two advantoj^fos 
at least will be secured by tbo verdict aud the forthcoming decision 
upon the point of law by the Court of Crown Cases Reserved ; it 
will henceforward bo impussiblo for foolish or evil-minded persona 
in publish sentiments subversive of order and morality, and the 
Act of Parliament which was passed some time ago to prevent 
such outrages will bo available fur its legitimate purpose. 
The axiom which Lord Coleridge laid down on Wednesday 
that tho law will defend the liberty of the press, but will not 
tolerate license, is somewhat trite, but cannot be too often insisted 
upon. The conviction of tho F'eiheit oil'or.der is an authoritative 
confirmation of this doctrine and a useful precedent for its 
application; as such it is a distinct gain to the cause of order and 
morality. We may deplore the necessity for using the overpower¬ 
ing resounes of the Executive against an obscure refugee, but the 
same argument applies to tho prosecution by the Crown of the 
meanest thief. 

tSo far from the right of asylum being in any way jeopardized 
by the result of this trial, the best interests of the refugee doss 
are really served by it. It is not as a working ground for con¬ 
spirators that England ofi’ors its hospitality to strangers, but aa 
a sanctuary where those may enjoy free iuslitutions who cannot 
find them elsewhere. The very exiateuco of these institutions 
depends upon respect for law aud order and tho security which 
they afibrd to life and property, and it is ss law-alkding citizens 
that strangers are welcome among us. If thi>y come as the avowed 
enemies of “ authority os such,” and seek to compass the destruction 
of the very society that protects thorn, their position becomes un¬ 
tenable, and their conduct imperils the privileges of their more 
orderly brethren. Herr Most has brought himself within tho 
reach of the common law by violating one of its first precepts 
and principles, and neither he nor his fellow-refugees have any 
right to complain because it has been administered as impartially 
in his case as it would have been iu that of a British citizen. 
That which has given a factitious importance to his case is that 
the persons whoso characters are vilified and whoso lives are 
threatened are tho heads of foreign States; but the Lord Ohi^ 
Justice has laid it down, and the jury have pronounced by their 
verdict, that it is the cause of public security alone that is vindi- 
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bated, and that the ofTence would be e<}iui]lj ^unldieble ai^< 
Ifttnisbed if the threats had boon directed a^inst a private indi- 
Tidoal. The prisouer was recommended to mercy on the irround 
thai this was the first number of his paper which contained such 
matter, and that he was a foreif^ner, who might have boon sufTeiy 
ing from-some real or supposed grievance. As the prosecution was 
undertaken to uphold a principle, and not to indict viudiotivo 
punishment, we are glad that llerr Most will havo^ the ^nedt of 
this hnmane recommendatioD. At the same time it is difficult to 
see what wrong'he os a German subject could havo suflered at the 
hands nf the Kossian Government, of such gravity at least as in 
a^^way to excuse him for rejoicing in or wishing to oompnse the 
dsaril of the eovereign of that country. Perhaps, however, we 
may learn something of the motives which actuate him and 
d^r Socialists from a slight indication which was adbrded 
At the trial itaeh'. The prisoner’s counsel, amongst other things, 
stated that Most had been imprisoned in Germany for re- 
eMBtnendinff his countrymeh to forget and forgive the battle of 
Sedan. At nrst sight this would appear to be a most humane piece 
Of advice, but we fear that it implins ulterior and less Uhristian 
motives. The object of the Socialists and ^sihilists, or whatever 
the ultra-revolutionaiy party may call themselves, is to dcstn^y 
the ‘present state of society in order to build up on the ruins 
another system in which they hope to occupy a position more 
mtisfactory to themselves. Against this scheme tlio old institu- 
%na of the fkmily and the country dimctly militate, and noeord* 
ingly Communism is advocated and patriotism discouraged, to the 
end that the opponents of order may form an iuternational band 
strong enough to subvert the existing state of things. It is the 
etident presence of this danger which has induced foreign Govern- 
mente to desire that international action should be taken with the 
view of averting it; and it is the knowledge of this which makes 
any Government action in this country so jealously watched 
WlWB it appears to tend in the least in this direction. Wo are 
strong enough in the possession of our own liberties to fmd secure 
against any serious menace from Socialism in England, and have 
aO'reason and no taste for iuterfermce in the matter: but we have 
ati the more reason for jealously guarding the integrity of nur iu« 
stitutions and the majesty of our laws, and it is our duty to 
vindicate these unflinchingly whenever Uiey are violated. 


' THE ADJOURNMENT OF THE MONET.MIY CONFERENCE. 

Monetary Conference has been adjourned for six weeks, 
,<X and there are doubts whether it will ever reasst mble. In- 
deed) Bomo of the delegates proposed an iudeiiuite adjournment, 
but to the majority that seemed too plain a coulesHLuii of failuru, 
and it was decided that the Busnensiou of tlie sittings should be 
for no more than six weeks. There seems, however, no reason 
for their resumption. The discussions so fur have boon purely 
academic. Most of the delegates seemed to desire rather to air 
their own crotchets and bring thomsolvos before the world than 
to promote the object for which they wore called together. M. 
OemuBchi was the worst oileuder in this ri'.spect; but ull his 
Colloaguas are more or loss open lu the roproacb. They allowed 
them^ves a latitude in expressing their individual opinions which 
10 not a little surprising when we consider that they wore the 
representatives of the leading Governments of the world. Still, 
the Conforeuco has boon the means of bringing together some 
interesting information, and furthermore, has removed doubts us 
to the intontiewB of the several Governments respecting the silver 
question. Everybody knew befondiand that this country would 
not change its monetary system. But thoro were doubts respecting 
Germany, which seemed at least to have some reasonable tounda- 
l&on.. The flicility with which Prince Bismarck threw over Froe- 
trade and returned to Protection allbrded evidence that he would 
r^dily adopt himetnllum if he thought it would advance his 
viewB in any respect, while the famous comparison of ihc supply of 
gold to a blanket thrown over two men seemed to imply 
that ho was really meditating a change of front in the monetary 
question aJao. Besides, the sales of silver had caused consider- 
loss—so considerable, indeed, that he had been obliged 
to aospend them—and it appeared not impossible, therefore, that 
be might enter into an arraugemout with France and the United 
States. The intentions of the miuor Governments are of less im- 
mtonce, but it is still worth while noting that Sweden, Norway, 
Banmarkf and Portugal are all resolved to maintain the single 
mid.standard, and that apparently Belgium and Switzerland are 
WPOsed to break away from the Liaiin Union, should France and 
Italy again allow the free coinage of silver. On this point, how- 
qvar, we must not bo too conlident; for, as we have already said, 
tjh9 delegatOB at the Conference allowed thomaolvos a latitude 
WF^ob IB misleading os to the real views of their Governments. 
IS’ur.iuBtance, Sir l^uis Mallet expressed opinions which havo since 
kmp ddsavowed by Lord Ilartin^ton in the House of Commons. 

^ not wish to pin Sir Louis to langiiap which be seems 
IHai^riaUy to disavow in the communication read by Lord f lortington 
Houle of Commons; but we do not attach any importance 
46cliration that he warned the Conference that he was 
UPH^SOBBtug only bis own opinions. A mere {)refaoe to a speeoh de- 
SfUtud In A Conference which he was attending as the lepresenta* 
tlKooftho Indian Government, containing theBtutement tb^iio was 
cvQly expieiBing his own opinionB, could not he expected to carry 
fity muoh weight with those who listened to him. Naturally 


they would uy that bo would not go beyond ibe faietnielione' of 
bis own GoTemment, and that if bie buiguage seemed to do to, it 
was still in aceordanoe with the uuexpreaBed wisboe of tboee 
whom be rmreaeated. It uimposuble, therefove, that the indiaoreet 
advocacy of bimetoJlism by Sir Louie Mallet should not cempromiM 
hifl Government in the estimation of foreiraers. They say, 
and not without some grounds, that the Indian Govemmeiit is 
leetmined from doing what it would wish by the British Govern* 
mint, and that Sir Louis expressed the real wishes of the Indian 
Government as distinguished from the Homo Government. And 
we are bound to add that the instructions given to Sir Louis end 
Lord Ileay lend oolour to this view of the matter. 

Those instructions authoi'ised the Indian delegates to undertake 
upon the part of the Indian Government not to chan^ its present 
monetary, system for a period of years, to be deternuned by sub* 
sequent negotiation, provided some of the principal Gbvernments 
would open thoir mints to the free coinage of silver, in the proper^ 
tioD of 15]^ of silver and 1 of gold, if, however, none of the 
other Governments would stipulate as required, care was to be 
talcon to reserve India's right to change her monetary system, if- 
she pleased. We fail to see the object of insisting upon the pro* 
portion of 15^ to i. What is required by the Indian Governmenb 
18 to put a stop to the loss by exchange, and that would be done 
if silver rect»vered the value it had before the FAnoo-GformaO' 
War. But that value was maintained for a long period without 
the geueml observance of the ratio here insisted upon. That ratio, 
it is true, was the ratio of France and the other countries of the 
Latin Union, but it was not the ratio of the United States. Unleee,' 
therefore, the Indian (ioverument is an advocate for bimetallism, 
and bimetallism, too, in thn special form supported by M.Cernuschi, 
we cannot see why it should atfect to make the retention of its present 
monetary system conditional on the adoption of this exact propor¬ 
tion of 15^ to 1 by the other Governments. That it has done so,- 
therofore, seems to lend colour to the view taken abroad that Sir 
l.ouis Mallet, in advocating bimetallism, was really giving expres¬ 
sion to the wishes of the Indian Government. Of course, we are 
aware that ho was not doing so. A very largo immbor of the 
olllcials of the India Office, and of the officials in India itself, are 
in favour of bimetallism; but the Indian Government, as disiiu- 
giiished from Indian officialism, is not so; indeed, the Indian Go¬ 
vernment, in this sense of the word, o.au hardly bo distinguished 
from the British Government. But the fact tliat the Government 
is not in favour of himotallism rendora this portion of the iustruc- 
tious all the more unwise and illogical. That, however, is the 
least fault of tho instructions. What appears to us still more ob¬ 
jectionable is the want of candour and the spirit of bargaining 
which pervade them. There is a kind of insinuation that, uiilosa 
Home of the loading Govornmonls will adopt bimetallism, India 
will reject the single silver standard. Now we know quite well 
that India willnotreject ibe single silver standard. She cannot afl'ord 
to do so, even if she would. And, if she could afford it, it would bo 
unwise. But it is enough to say she cannot afford it. Tho 
immense mass of silver which circulates in India could not find 
a market if demonetized, and India is too poor a country to .sufl'er 
the enormous loss which would thus he entailed upon it. 'i'hrenta, 
therefore, of demonetizing silver in India are empty and futile, and 
ought not to he oven insinuated by a groat Government. In the 
same way the spirit of bargaining which pervades the instructions 
is unworthy and undignified. Since India cannot demonetize 
silver even it’shu wished to do so, it would he much more straight¬ 
forward as well us more dignified to say frankly that India has no 
intention to change its present monetary system ; but tikat, if it 
would give more confidence to countries wishing to adopt 
bimetallism, she is willing to enter into a solemn engagement that 
she will not make any change for any number of years the other 
contracting parties may ask. There would be common-sense as 
well as straightforward dealing in doing this; Imt in the course 
that has been adopted we fail to see either sound policy or good 
diplomacy. The French and Americans know quite os well os we 
do that the Indian Government cannot afford to demonetize ^vor, 
and, therefore, are not likely to he alarmed by the threat hinted. . 

If Franco and the Uniteil States really wish to bring the work' 
of the Oonference to u practical conclusion, it would he more prudent 
not to reassemble tho delegates. Wo are ourselves of opinion that 
the wiser course to adopt would he to drop the whole matter, and 
allow ovonte to decide the fate of silver. Germany would then 
soon discover that it could not soil its silver without greater loss 
than the frugal German Government is' willing to incur, and 
perforce would he obliged to And some use at home for its sur¬ 
plus metal. The Bast, too, would gradually absorb a great 
quoniity of the metal that is pressing upon the European markets^ 
Thus, in tho long run, the price would attain a level which it 
would steadily maintain. That is all that is really required in 
tho interests of trade. But, if the French and American Govern¬ 
ments are not content to do this, their next best course is to 
drop the Oonferonce alto^ther, and proceed to negotiations. They 
see that hiinetallism will not be ademted by England, Gfermany. 
tho Scandinavian kingdoms, and Fortugal; bat Holland « md 
Italy are inclined towards it, and Belgium and Switzerland may 
also be pemuaded perhajM to remain in the Latin Union. 
Tho frank adoption of Dimetnllism by' those six countries 
would do mimh to rehabilitate silver. H rpmaina to be seek 
whether ulver would be accepted by tbe people of France and the 
United States. At' present it is not so accepted. It 
in the Bonk ^ France and in the Treasury of the United States. 
As fast as it is paid out by the one or the other Government it ki 
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' ‘But it hiy of oonne, possible, if France, tba United 
StiilSf Italy, Holland, Mgiumi and Switzerland were aU to ojkoi 
mats to the firee coinage of silver, that the price would rue 
jiaffidently to give confidence to the public, and that after a while 
tt vbuld circulate as freely as ever. This docs not eeein likely to 
!iia, because the prejudice against silver is very strong: and, besides, 
^the metal is both cumbersome and inconvenient. Still, more diffi¬ 
cult things have been brought to pass. Along with this adoption 
,'of bimeWism by the six countries named, a negotiation might be 
'carried ou with Germany on the lines laid down by Baron Thiel- 
mann In the Conference-—namely, that Germany should under- 
' take not to sell any silver for a specified number of years, and 
tlmt it should call in its smaller gold coins, and re-mint its 
'sUver in the proportion of 15^ to i, making silver full legal 
tender for all aobts up to 10/. That‘would undoubtedly givo 
employment to a considerable amount of silver in Gormnuy, 


and it would set free a proportionate amount of gold. It Iuih 
been suggested that England also might enter into a similar 
arrangement. She might call in and melt down all her half- 
sovereigns, and engage not to coin a sniullci* gold piece than 
a sovorelgn. and might make uilver legal tender for sums up 
to loi., at the same time re-coining her silver, so as to make the 
silver pieces of the full value they represent. That would entail a 
considerable cost, and it would imposo inconveiiienco upon the 
public. But England, of course, is rich enough to hi'jir a little 
cost, and the incouvenienco would not ho such us to form a very 
great obstacle. Wo see no very serious objection, provided tho 
free coinage of silver is not asliud for. The coinage of silver 
should remain as it is at present—n Crown prorugative only. 
The public should be allowed, as they are now, to sf'ud gold to 
the Mint in any amount they chose, but silver should ho coined 
only by the Crown. The solo change then that would bo nnido 
would be that silver, instead of being token money, as it is at 
present, worth considerably less than it passes for in trade, would 
DO in intrinsic value worth as much as it professed to bo, and 
would legally discharge debts up to lo^. Tliat would not bo au 
essential change of our present system, and might bo done if it 
seemed likely to rehabilitate silvor. 


IrilE PICTURE GALLERIES. 

IV. 

A mong the works of design to he found at tho Grosvennr 
Gallery the “JCudymioo” (56) of Mr. Watts is especially 
remarkable. Few artists of our day, either in England or on tho 
Continent, are so constant in Ihn endeavour to express in painting 
the highest order of poetical thought. In the atteiupt to give 
defined shape to an iiitullectual idea Air. Watts is now and then 
carried beyond tho limits of pictorial art, and is betrayed into the 
sort of failure that appears in an (*xaggerated form in tho fantastic 
invention of Blake. “The Genius of Greek Foftry”(55) is a 
favourable instance of incomplete schievement in thia'kind. It is 
marked by considerable cLnnu of colour and by 11 certain sug¬ 
gestive beauty in the ti’catment of form, but it inspires us with 
no conviction that the painter could givo absolute distinctness to 
the design if he were culled upon to work it out upon a larger 
scale and with gi’cater precision of imagery. A prut of tlio 
fascination which tho piciiire may bo allowed to j)osi.i.*ys depends 
indeed upon its incompleteness. It is evident that tlie iraiutcr has 
not entirely mastered the diilicuH problem he has uudortaken to 
solve, and wo ore loft with the impression that the n'sult dofis not 
^uite sulficiently establish tho iitness of the subject for transla¬ 
tion into the limited language of painting. The full-Jungih 
figure to which Mr. Watts has given the title of “ Ar¬ 
cadia ” (57) suggests criticism of 11 wholly dilloreut sort. 
There is here no lack of the precision that should 
belong to a work of style; all tho parts of tho de.sign 
ate clearly and fully made out, and although something still 
remains to be done in regard to refinement of colour, it ia work of 
a kind that lies clearly within tho artist’s powers of accomplish¬ 
ment But when the picture has been completed according to its 
intention, it may be doubted whether it will rank with the best 
that Mr. Watts can do. Tho signs of individual invention are 
overweighted by qualitit^s that may bo traced to great example in 
the past; it is the expression of what tho painter has ucquire<l by 
the study of traditional excellence rather than the result of direct 
obeervanon of nature, and to this extent, therefore, the result 
lacks the stamp of vitality and power. The.se t%vu examples repre¬ 
sent the opposite extrumos of Mr. Watts’s talent. On tho 0x10 
hand, there is a strong and genuine poetical gift, seeking, witli 
something of hesitation and uncertainty, to accommodate itself to 
the settled conditions of pictorial design; and, on the other, we 
have an ample display of the artist's knowledge of these con¬ 
ditions, exercised in a manner that just misses the charm of iudi- 
Tiduality. “The Endymion,” of which mention has already been 
made, is specially remarkable os aflurding an instance of tho suc- 
ceseful association of those q^unlities. The poetry of thought is 
hare successfully reconciled with the strict requirements of paint¬ 
ings. The scheme of the picture, in spite of its fantastic character, 
has been found capable of complete definition, and we are 
not left to ' feel that there is something more to ho 
said which some other art could more fitly utter. The 
figure of' Diana as she stoops to touch the lips of Endy- 
miou is imaged against the dark sky in lines that sug¬ 


gest the shape of the etnuevt moon; the pale draperies 
fluttering around her graceful limbs and the still paler 
flesh tints of her face and neck, contrasted with the sun-tanned 
skin of the sleeping shepherd, ore skilfully contrived to enforce the 
same idea; and yet, although the myatio beauty of the legend ia 
thus successfully pi*esonted, the design, as a whole, is carried out 
with a force and solidity of modelling, and with so much of 
human sympathy in the treatment ot expression in tho faces, 
that it tells with a sufilcient ellbct- of beauty^ oven before wo 
have had time to realize the pootic idea which it is intended to 
illustrate. 

In the same panel with Mr. Wntts’s work hangs a very interesting 
little picture, by Mr. Walter Mticlaron, of a Capri woman bathing 
her infant child. Mr. Maelaron has been content to Itike his suV 
ject from comiuou life, but he brings to its interpretation a finely- 
cultivated sense of style; and, without falsifying the facts of 
nature, he has been enabled to produce a graceful and dignified 
design. In all matters of essential truth, in the frightened gesture 
of the naked child, and in the pose and movement of the female 
figure, ho has kept strictly to the guidance of reality ; it is only 
ill the clioice of form and iu the treatment of tho drapery that hi* 
has sought to convict the accidents of nature, and thus to 
give to his picture au added quality of beauty. Such 
work as this suggests how inexliaustible is the material 
at the command of art, even without diverging at all into 
tho realm of poetical invention. A refined perception and a 
trained taste uiid power sullico of themselves to bestow a pol^ 
manent charm upon the commonest facts; and there is smalt'need 
to cast about for dramatic incident, or for scones of strong pathos, 
wliou the simplest occupations of everyday life can bo made to 
yield so beautiful a result. Nor ia there any force of emotional 
expression that will atone for the absence of these finer qualities 
of style. Whatever iutorest of an intellectual sort a painter may 
choose to grant to his design must always be gratuitously 
bestowed; it cannot iu any case be accepted in exchange for 
whttt is essenlittl to evc'ry work of art, no matter Low potent iti 
theme may be. Mr. Armstrong’s “ Girl at a Fountain ” (61) is 
executed upon the same principles os Mr. Maclaren has followed ; 
and iu the next room is to bo found a very complete example of 
the stylo (137) bysMr. Albert Mooro. Of artistic taste there is 
certainly no lack iu the two friezo-slmped designs by Mr. Walter 
Crane, although the technical power needed to give elfoct to his 
ideas is not always forthcoming. ]\Ir. Crane knows well how to 
make u pictiiro tell its story, and he lias besides a feeling for the 
oruamentul beauty of landscape background which always gives 
added refinement to his work. If it wore not for obvious and 
sometimes glaring defects of drawing, which seriously damage the 
elloct of his design, the two pictures contributed to the present ex¬ 
hibition would desci'Yo to rank among tho best ho has yet pro¬ 
duced. It is indeed much to ho regretted that an artist so richly 
gifted with ensutive fancy should, so fur, have failed to perfect tho 
means of dcjitig adequate pistice to his ideas, especially when it is 
remcLubeml that iu purely decorative ai’t his drawing is olten of 
admirable quality. Perhaps of all artists now exhibiting in London, 
Mr. Alma-Tadema loaves the least to bo desired in this re.spcct. 
Tho little picture in the Orosvenor OMlory is, indeed, a miracle of 
complqte and finished workmimsliip; and one is almost tempted 
to forget tho subject altogether iu the inexhaiisLiblo interest that be¬ 
longs to tiic subtle details of the pnintiug. And yet Mr. Almo-Tademn 
lias by no moans neglected tho dramatic point of his composition. 
Ilisarmngemnutof the so(3Uo as a whole, as well as tho treatment 
of individual fiices, displays u rare illustretive power and a line 
souse of diamatic chiiracler. The action of the soldier as he 
draws aside the curtain which conceals tho timorous Claudius is 
ell'cctively contrasted with the riotous dmiieanour of the drunken 
troop of guards and women who crowd tho entrence of tho chamber; 
while the confused heap of dead bodies lying between tho two 
groups gives a sinister significance, b<ith to tlm Emperor's terror- 
stricken face and to the wild laughter of his followers. It would 
be wholly impossible by description to givo any idea of the tech¬ 
nical mastery with which this sccuc is rendered. We may observe, 
however, that the workmanship, even where it is most minute, 
hick.s ur>thing of breadth or simplicity. In this respect ]^. Ahua- 
Tadema's takmt Kicalls that of Terburg; for, like the great Dutch¬ 
men of the seventeenth century, he can imitate varied surfaces 
and textures almost to the point of illusion, and yet pre¬ 
serve a freedom and individuality of touch that e&ectually 
avoids any ovcrpowtjring impression of mechanical labour or fatigue. 
It marks a sharp contrast In every senso to turn from this little 
picture by Mr. Ahun-'l'adema to tho largo decorative canvas of Mr. 
Britten. Jlere the immature resources of tho artist lag far bohind 
the clever motive of his design. Mr. Britten may be credited 
■with a full measure of the youthful failing of audacity and with 
some other youthful qualities that are of rarer growth. However 
imperfect the execution of his design, it has at least tho merit that 
belongs to a consistent aud individual invention. The scene of 
llelou's Flight has been conceived in a form that owes nothing 
to tradition, but the result ia not therefore to be dismissed' as the 
fruit of mere wilful eccentricity. According to his own idea of 
tho subject, tho general plan of tho design is, indeed, very 
successfully worked out; there is a sustained impression of 
life and movement often wanting to decorative work of much 
higher pretension, and there is besides a fearless acceptance 
of reality iu the treatment of certain of the accos^iories of the scene 
which beare witness to a true artistic instinct. Ah regards the actual 
painting, Mr. Britten has sufi'ered from indecision of purpose os 
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wellM from impcrfuct resource. lie baa apparently not ^uite 
made np bis mind boiv far the colouringr of siiob a deaipn might 
bo xecondled with the claims of modern realism. Some of the 
draperies are handled with regard solely to decorative effect, 
but elsewhere there is an attempt to throw the figures into the 
landscape, and to treat the whole picture in the brilliant tones 
of open sunlight. But, in suite of this apparent confusion of 
style and of grave defects in drawing which can be less readily 
excused, Ihu picture is at least sufficiently striking to awaken a 
good deal of interest in Mr. liritten's future career. If it has all the 
faultM, it hns also much of the promise, that belongs to youthful 
performance. Another interesting experiment by a young artist 
18 Mr. Weguelin’s Itomuii Acrobat" (159). It is easy, of course, 
to perceive that the intlucnce of Mr. Alnm-Tadoma has been at work 
here, and that his example has been followed, not merely in the 
actual processes of the painting, hut in the choice and arrango- 
ment of the composition. JSfr. Wegnelin bestows much core upon 
the represontation of marble surlnccs, though ho is still a 
long way behind his master. 'J'o imitate the occasional 
caprice and oddity of Mr. Tadema’s luodo of treating a subject 
is a somewhat easier aciiieveiiioiit, and the disposition of the 
principal tiguro is in Ibia sense fairly siict*i*ssfiil. The most un¬ 
favourable criticism suggostod by thojiicluro is that -Mr. Weguelin 
has failed to get any great beauty of form or movement out of his 
subject. The IJgiiro of the acrobat displays somewhat too much 
of prosaic realism ; tlie eye is nTrested at once by tlio swollen de¬ 
formity of the feet and by a certoin commonness in the propor¬ 
tions of the limbs, lu the painting of the ligiiro also there is 
almost unnecessary coarseness of colour and modelling, 'fho 
light from above falls upon the bare shoulders with an eU’ect that 
tells rather ns paint than as tone, and the quality of the colour is 
lacking in refinement. What is best in the picture is the vivid 
realisiu of the. scene as a whole. Thu iliilei-fut expressions upon 
the faces of the spectators below arc udinirahly reudereii, aud so 
also is the unconcerned look of the acrobat lierself, intent upon 
her business, and indiHerent to the elloct of the porfurmnneo. 

To the largo picture by Sir Contis Limirtiiy we have already 
referred on a former occasion. Tt is certainly a very striking 
achievement, marked by strong dramatic imagination and by un¬ 
suspected artistic resource. To nttiiin ahMilute success in the 
rendering of such a theme w'ould test Iho ])ower of I lie greatest 
painter of any age; aud it is thcndbi'e no wonder that the exe¬ 
cution in this* case should often fall ehi)rt of the dignity «f the 
idea. In respect of dmughtsmanKhip, there is evidence both of 
incomplete tecbnic^il training and of insufricienl practice; but 
against these defects must be set a lino feeling for the beauty of 
form and a very rare gift of constructive composition, hew 
Bnglish artists possess the taste and cultivated sense of style that 
iSir Ooutts Lindsay has brought to bis ta.slv; and, although the 
result misses absolute success, it is at least oiilirely devoid of 
vulgar pretence or aH'ectation. 


REVIEWS. 


WILLIAM VVIIEWKLL* 

D B. WIIEWELL’S relations and friend.s have not acted wisely 
in the matter of his biography. VVlieii he died in 1866 there 
was a general feeling that his life ought to be writUm. Ilo had 
been Master of Trinity College for a quarter ()f a century, and a 
member of the University for more than twice that number of 
years. From tirst to last he had occu])ied a position i>f singular 
prominence in a singularly eventful period, not merely in this 
microcosm of Cambridge, but in the world of science and letters 
both in England and on the Couliiiunt. 8uch a career must of 
necessity contain much that would be of permanent iritere.st. To 
relate it successfully, however, two couditions should liave been 
fulfliled. In the lirst place the biography should h\ve biiuu pub¬ 
lished without delay, for in Universities, more than in any other 
place, society changes rapidly, aud even the greatest of men soon 
pass out of recoiled ion; and secondly, it should not have been 
published in two divisions, of which one did not appear until tun 
years after his donih, and the other is now before us. By this 
strange and unprecedented course an incomplete and—we venture 
lo say—'a wholly erroneous view of l)r. W lie well’s personality 
has been given to the public, llis life, more than that of most 
men whose time is absorbed by the most sharply contrasted 
sccunatioDS, was not parcelled nut into periods according to 
the labour that he hud set himself to do for the raoiueiit. The 
iMutiue of Oullege and University work did not in his 
casa exclude scieutific pursuits, llis extraordinary energy, his 
power of absorbing himsielf in what lie was engaged upon, 
enabled him to carry them on in the midst of all those vexatious 
detaile of office that usually render exact thought and literary 
composition impossible. jVgain, no matter how busy bo was, h‘e 
found time for society, for correspondence, and fur attention to all 
tbft* WM going forward in literature and education. Yet from the 
first his repesentatives conceived the idea of having his bio- 
gntphy sabo^ivided. Their original notion was that it should be 
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pabUsbsd In three sepsrate portions; (t) the eetentifio; (2) thnl 
which concerned the university and the college $ (3) the domaetb. 
The tint of theee was entrusted to Mr. Todnunter, of St. John's 
Oollege. He perfoiTned hie task with such admirabw method that 
a general regret was felt that the whole bad not been pat into his 
hands. The second, after having been assigned So more t^ one 
person, and abandoned ibr reasons which it is needless to go into 
now, has finally been amalgamated with the third, and puhUehed 
by Mrs. Stair Bouglae, l)r. WhowelPs niece bjr marriage. She had 
originally intended to write the domestic portion only, and we can 
readily understand the unwillingness—of which she spea^ in 
her preface—with which she approached subjects with which 
she must have been whoUy unacquainted, and which are so 
technical that a stranger to Cambridge cannot hope to write 
about them without mistakes. She has been singularly unfor¬ 
tunate, too, in losing the help of Mr. James Lempri&re Hammond 
at the very lost moment. Ho had been a Fellow of Trinity 
College during the most eventful portions of Dr. Whcwella 
Mastership—the discussions on the revision of the statutes 
that commenced in 1857—and though he had felt it to be 
llis duty to take a line in Oollege affairs that placed him in 
direct oppo.<)itiou to Dr. WhewoH’s most cherished convictions, his 
judgment and conduct won his admiration first and his friendLship 
afterwards. He was, therefore, in every way exceedingly ww 
qualified for the office of biographer. The aseistaoca given by him 
is fully acknowledged in the preface; but we can hardly l^lieve 
it possible thiit, after his death, no other member of Trinity 
College could he found to give his help—“all^ eueb attempts 
having previously led but to delay and disappointment,” as sbe 
snys. Indeed, we are in a position to state that at least three 
competent pturioiis are in existence there at the present moment, 
any one of whom would have gladly placed a lai^e portion of hia 
I lime at her disposal hud she thought proper to ask for it. As it 

is, the absence of a sunervising intelligence is paiufullv evident. 
To begin with, the nook is far too long, and muen of it is 
excessively dull. Oue-tliird, at least, of the letters might 
have been omitted with advantage. What light is thrown on 
Dr. Wliewell’s character by the preservation of trivial details 
about rnisha])8 in travel and tbe like ? Again, the number of 
misprints shows that Mrs. Stiur Dougins is a novice at the 
tcehuical business of seeing a book through the press. A more 
serious objection, however, to the convenience and utility 
of the hook is the total absence of elucidation. A text should not 
he overlaid with notes ; but when several hundred letters are pre¬ 
sented to us, full of references to contemporary persons and events, 
some help is necessary. For instance, when Dr. Whewell, writing 
iu 1S36, mya “ there are a great number of points with regard to 
my future course of life which it seems to me as if 1 should 
able to settle muirh more clearly if my book were fairly published ” 
(p. iBo), we should like to know on what book be was ong^ed. 
Jiy turning to Mr. Todhunter*s work, it is easy to discover &at it 
was the Uiatorjf of the Inductive Hrieneea ; but surely Mrs. Stair 
Douglas ought to have given a reference to him. All readers can¬ 
not have his book beside thorn while reading hers; and, without 

it, much that she prints is unintolligiblo. Strange to say, how¬ 
ever, with the exception of a short passage in the prefree, sho 
never alludes to it at all. On the other hand, aU old Trinity men 
ought to be grateful to her for her labours, and osnecially for the 
)]ioiniDLnce which she has given to a side of Dr. Whewelrs char¬ 
acter of which probably few suspected the existence. We mean 
the wai-m nlleution which he felt towards his friends, and the 
tenderness of heart which was always yearning for sympathetic 
companionship. 

Wi) have no space for a systematic review of Mrs. Stair Douglas’s 
book, or u detailed account of Dr. Whewall’s life. We propose to 
attempt no more than a short description of him, assisted by 
the new infurination which has now been set before us. 
It is no exaggeration to say that, after he became Master 
of Trinity, he exercised, both in his own College and in the Uni¬ 
versity nt large, an almost unchallenged supremacy. He owed 
this ns much to his splendid bodily presence ns to hia high ohor 
r.actor and groat mental powers. ** What a pugilist you would 
have made, sir,” said Jackson to him, when he was taking some 
lessjus in self-defence from that distinguished master of the art. 
Then he had a loud and cheery voice, aud a countenance of which 
the gravity has been rather exaggerated in his portraits and in 
Woolner's statue, llis eye w'as of that rarest quality in a man, a 
perfect blue, and he had a Titanic brow. A squire friend of hia 
dwells upon the almost awe with which, suddenly looking up at a 
small dinner-party in WheweU’s later days at his country house 
during Clirisiinas-tide, he saw three brows simultaneously mndlng 
down over bis table, all magnificent, and all singularly alike in 
couformaiion—those of Whewell, of Mason, envoy to England 
from the Confederate States, and of the gonial painter Webster, 
still living. He had a keen sense of humour, and dearly loved 
a good joke or a funny story, both of which he told exceed¬ 
ingly well. But, though he took his deg^ so far back as 1816, 
a time wlitm society was by no means refined, and the habits of 
Combination-rooms would have disgraced an alehouse, his conver¬ 
sation was never coarse, no^ even in his younger Mys, did ho 
give way to any excess. The health of this sturdfy son of 
Lancashire, except during bis boyhood, was always exeel- 
leiit. No rebellious liver ever troubled his repose or made 
him look upon life with a paondieed eye. It was hia habit to lit 
up late; but, notwitbstandmg, ho appeared regularly at monung 
chapel, then at 7 A.V., freoh and radiant, and ready for tbe di^ 
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irarki This tigour of body enabled bim to appreciate eveiytUng 
^rhli a keenness lebieh age oonld *not dull, nor the most poignant 
grief extingmsb except for the briefest Intervals. He thoroughly 
e^pyed lift, botii its material and intellectual side. He would 
disBuss a philosophical problem, or amuse a young lady with the 
plot of the latest novel, or kneel down on the carpet to play with 
a Skye terrier, or enjoy a good dinner, or drink a bottle of port, 
with equal hearUness. 

Our own recollections of him previous to 1841 are of necessity 
TSgue. We can recall, however, a personage who was prominent 
even in the brilliant inbsllectaal society that was then the boast of 
Trinity OoUm, without whom no social gathering was thought 
eomplete, and who, in his hours of relaxation, was ready to take 
part in any piece of rolUcking fun that might be going forward, 
not disaaining even a practical joke upon occasion. He was fond 
of the society of ladies, whom he perhaps found more tolerant 
listeners than men. Ho readily entered into correspondence with 
them, wrote riddles and verses and translated German poems for 
their amusement, and assisted approvingly at the musical parties 
which were then the fashion. There were several hou^tes in 
Cambridge in which we should have ventured to say that ho was 
a tame cat,** bad there been anything feline in that rude and 
vehement nature, which was happily described as Hough 
Diamond ” in one of the. cleverest jeux ever published in 

Cambridge. In those days it was the fashion for College Dons to 
dabble in politics, and more than one of his Trinity friends made 
their fortune by their Liberal opinions. Ho did not imitato their 
example. He always described himself as **no politician.’’ In 
x8t8 he saya decidedly that he does not approve of the Govern¬ 
ment (p. 43); in 1821' ho opposed an address from the University 
against the Roman (Catholics (p. 63); and in 1822 he voted 
a^inst Mr. Bankes for the ^^ame reason. Hut we never heard of 
his taking any decided line in those stormy days of tho itcforiu 
Bill, when so many ancient friendships were do.Htn>yed ; and 
latterly ho abstained from politics altogether. His habitual 
exercise was riding, and he might bo seen on most nrternoons on 
bis grey horse “ Twilight,” nccomnaniod by bis friend Dr. Worsley, 
still Master of Downing,either galloping across country, and “mea¬ 
suring the depth of every ditch in tho county by falli)ig into 
it” (as he said himself), or joining quiobjr partios along the 
road, whom he delighted by his anecdotes and brilliant talk. 
To this period belongs the famous story of the hunting of 
Lord Fitzwilliam 8, the accuracy of which we tested by inquiry 
from Sebright, the veteran huntsman. ITis host said to him at 
breakfast, “ We are all going out hunting ; wliat would you like 
to do ? ” lie answered, “ I have never been out hunting, and 1 
should like to go too.” So he was mounted, and told to Iteep 
close to the huntsman. They had un unusually good run over a 
stiff country. At last, after clearing a formidable obstacle, the 
huntsman, who was leading, looked round to see what had become 
of the stranger. There be was, safe and sound, galloping along 
close behind him. “ That, sir, was a rasper,” said Sebright. “ I 
did not observe that it was anything more than ordin.nry,” replied 
tho Don. So on they went, till at lust Ida horse could go no furllier, 
and came to a dead stop, to the great indignation of Who well, 
who exclaimed, “ I thought that a hauler never 8topp<id.” 

It is difficult to name any department of knowledge, any in¬ 
tellectual pursuit, any accomplishment even, at which ho had not 
tried his hand with more than the usual success of such cflorla at 
universality. Science was certainly hia foi'te, but oinni.-eienco 
was with him more than a foible. A glance at Jiis^ occiipuiioiis 
between 1819 and 1841 gives convincing proof of this. In those 
twenty years he wrote a treatise on mechanics, wliich went through 
seven editions, each of which was almo-st rewritlon; this was fol¬ 
lowed by a treatise on dynamics; he studied geology, and became 
President of tho Geological Society in aud .Mineralogy, tho 

chair of which ho occupied from 182510 1832. lie made oxperiiiienlH 
in Dolcoath Mine to ascertain the density of the earth ; ho sludied 
the tides with great thoroughness and precision, oiul received a 
modal from tho Royal Society in recognition of his labours; and, 
lastly, he wrote a Jliston/ of the InducHvo Sriemrs, in three bulky 
volumes, followed by “ The Philosophy ” of the sumo in two more, 
works which most men w'ould have regarded as sufficient for a 
lifetime. Moreover, he studied ethics, and obtained tho Profes¬ 
sorship of what used to be known as “Casuistry,” aud now is 
called in Cambridge “Moral Theology,” which ho hold from 
1838 to 1855. It must bo remembered that those were days of 
academic repose, before the endless meetings, born of Coinmis- 
sions, had begun; but still his College and University work must 
have taken up much time. In the above eDuinoration wo bavt* set 
down only his more solid works. In the intervals of his composi¬ 
tion ho studied French and Gorman, in which he became a proli- 
cient, and made long tours abroad to cultivate the acquaintance of 
ihen of science; be wrote a clever book on architeeturo, in which 
he tried to prove that tlw pointed arch was derived from observa¬ 
tion of the intersection of the barrel vaults of Romanesque work; 
he wrote reviews, papers in scientific journals, and pamphlets 
on University questions, of which that on the designs for the 
new library may be specially mentioned; ho was one of the 
fbunders of the Philosophical Society, a regular attendant at 
its meetings, and a constant contributor to its Transactions; 
he pr^hea before the University with such success that one 
of his oldest friends, Mr. Shoopsbanks, advised him to be a 
candidate fore Professorship of Divinity; he tried to introduce 
hexameter verse into Englisn literature by a spirited translation 
of Goethd’s Uermann and Dorothea^ and by addressing Mr. 


Monckton Milnes (always a pet of his) as Senator, poet, who long 
driven on in oouno Odyssean,” and so forth; he cultivated music and 
drawing; he carried on a voluminous correspondence; and, lastly, 
he read every new book, no matter what the subject might be, 
that fell in his way. His memory was exceedingly retentive, and 
he helped it by taking notes and making abstracts of important 
works. He was, therefore, a most formidablo ^ antagonist 111. 
argument, and the consciouanesa of his own superiority to moat' 
persons with whom he came in contact made him self-willed and 
overbearing, as his friend Archdeacon Hare frequently deplores. 
With all this, however, strange as it may sound to those who 
remember him, ho was in reality a modest man, anxious to obtain 
information from those better acquainted with a subject than him¬ 
self. “I was always very ignorant,” he writes to Hare in 1841 
(p. 217), and am now more and more oppressed by the conscious¬ 
ness of being so. To know much about many things is what 1 
never aspired to, and certainly have not succeeded in.” Hero wc 
may mention another pleasing trait in his character—his gene- 
rosuy. Wo do not merely refer to tho numerous cases of distre-ss 
which he alleviated, delicately and secretly, but to the magnani¬ 
mity of temperament with wuich he treated those with whom he 
had been drawn into controversy, or whoso wrong-doing he bad 
been called upon to condemn. It is not too much to say that he 
never bore a grudge, or betrayed rumcmbrance of a fault, or ro- 

E oated a woi^ of scandal. Moreover, there was nothing under- 
and about him. lie would oppose a mousuru of which he dis¬ 
approved, fairly and opeuly; but, when beaten, he cordially 
: accepted tho situation, and never alluded to the subject again. 

In 1841, Sir Robert Peel being safely iiislallod in office in place 
I of Lord Melbourne, Dr. Wordsworth resigned the Mastership of 
Trinity, in order, ns ho expressly states in a letter to Professor 
I Whowull, “ that you may be, and will be, my successor.* It waa 
notorious that the Master's w'isli was to prevent tlie election of a 
WJjig: and especially of either Dr. Peacock or I’rofessor Sedg¬ 
wick, both of whom were very popular with the Fellows. J>r. 
Whewell, thorufure, entered upon his duties with tho feeling of tho 
College rather against him than with him. Wo now know how 
diffident he felt about his own fitness for the office, and bow 
anxious he was to correct what he knew was defective in his cha¬ 
racter. In the same Iptter to Uaro (p. 217) ho says:— 

In n ]M>rson holding so eminent a station as mine will bo, ovorything 
impatient and overhearing is of courso quite out of pliieu ; and though it 
ninv <*(»st me some eths-t, my enuviciiori of this is so strong that I tliink it 
cannot easily lose its hold. As to n.y lovo of disputation, 1 do not deny 
tluit it Inis been a great uniuscmont to me ; but 1 liud it to be «o litllo of an 
aiimscmeiit to others that 1 slioiild have to lay down niy logical cudgels 
lor the sake of good manncis alone. 

In spite ef tbeso good resolutieus, tho first years of his Mastership 
were not a success. lie wm impatient, and he was overhearing, or 
at any rate, he yvan thought to be so, especially by those senior to 
him; and tliey abused him in no iiicasured terms. Tho true ex¬ 
planation of much that was wrongly ascribed to mere arrogance is 
to be found in the lofty view that he took of the position and 
duties of the Master of his great College, and of the obligations laid 
upon him to exact from others tho same precise observance of 
college rules that he imposed upon himself. This view once 
adopted he was far too conscientious not to put it into practice, 
regardless of the age and station of tho person of whoso conduct 
ho disapjirovcd. Hence ho waa erroneoui|fy regarded as a vexatious 
diseiplinariau, oven os an “ imperiouH bully "—to quote a contem- 
pornnoons pamphlet—whose head had been tiirnod by unexpected 
good fortune. A survival of this fooling exhibited itself yearn 
afterwards in one of tho tnofH that circulated after the publication 
of TJte IHuruHty of Worlds: —“ Whewell thinks himself a fraction 
of tho universe, and wishes the denoniinator to bo as small as pos¬ 
sible.” Then came his Vico-Ohancollorship, always a perilous year 
for a nowly-eleetcd and vigorous-minded Head. Ho tried to sup- 
]wosa disiirdors in tho University by the same system that he had 
pursued in college ; but his efforts only resulted in unpopularity. 
Wo well remember the degree-day of January 1843, when penny 
wliislh's sold for a shilling, so great was the demand fur them, and 
th(‘ indignant undergraduates received the Vice-Chancellor with a 
concert iho reverse of respectful. Wo have already mentioned 
tho keen pleasure that he took in society, lie had no sooner 
become Muster than ho threw open the Lodge, which had been 
closed during his predecessor’s reign. “ If a stranger comes to 
Cambridge, Trinity Lodge is the proper place for him to be 
entortaiued in," was his own exprcssiou of bis hospitable in¬ 
tentions. He was not, however, ns successful as u host os he 
wished to be. Uiifortimiiluly he bad a bad memory for faces, and 
often gave uninteutioual oileuco by failing to recognize people. 

1 lo used to s;iy that “ he liked to see a dinner in full cry ”; and 
ho certainly tried to promote that desirable end by vigorous per¬ 
sonal-efforts. In his hands, however, conversation was a mono¬ 
logue rather than a dialogue. Hu would select a subject, and 
handle it in a masterly fashion till he had had enough of it. But 
it was not in bis vehement and impulsive nature to brook inter¬ 
ruption, still less contradiction. A person who ventured to differ 
from him mu the risk of being crushed with “ Sir, I perceive you 
do not understand the subject.” His society, therefore, came to 
be dreaded rather than welcomed, especially in his own house. 
Again, he could never forget that he was Master, and insisted upon 
guests Hupoariug in their gowns, ns though they were fulfilling a 
College duty. At first even those who came to dinner ciimo up to 
the drawing-room so habited, and were then asked to lake them 
off; but subsequently this was given up, «nd academical vestments 
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were tbit in the ball.' Thoee who oame to all eveoiDg how¬ 
ever, were oblififod to wear them for the whole evening. It was a 
very uncomfortable rule, and it made the undergnMuatsB more 
-efayand awkward than they would otherwiee have been. Then 
. it came to be univereally believed that it was his wish that no 
gentleman should sit down. Wo feel convinced that this was a 
niistiiko, but it was a iniMtako that was never corrected; and his 
parlies made him more unpopular than bis conduct in graver 
matters. Throughout his niaster&liip he was respected and ad¬ 
mired, but he was never loved. 

It has been said that Whowell has not loft his mark on tlio 
University. We beg leave to ditier from this view. His philo- 
sonhical and ethical systems may have been superseded ; but not 
only have wo got his scheme for the promotion of tho study of 
international law, but vro owe it to him thtit natural science has 
obtained its present hoiirty, recognition. 8o early as ]li28 ho 
pleaded fur the construction of scicniilic lecture-rooms and 
museums, and the establinhinent of the Moral Sciences and 
Natural Sciences 'J'riposcs in 1848 was in the main his work. It 
must not, however, be supposed tliat- he was in any sense of the 
word u reformer, h’or a scheme to be approved by him, it must 
have been huinmured on his owji anvil. It was one of his mental 
defects that ho could not put himstdf in tho position of others, 
and see things as they saw them, lie could hardly ever give his 
opponents credit for common honesty of purpose when they pro¬ 
posed to make any sweeping changes in institutions his admiration 
for which made him blind to their defects. Hence the language 
he used respecting the University Commissioners in 1855 (p. 439). 
8ome one said to him, “ 1 fear this is all very trying to you 1 ” 
Trying,” he replied, 'Mt is breaking my heart I” and to his 
wife ho wrote tliat ** disgust, grief, and hopelessness sAvallow up 
oven iudignatiou.” Nor was the expresHlon of his feelings limited 
to words. Ho treated one, nt least, of tlio Commissioiiora with 
such coldnes.? that, though ho made every excuse that a 
generous man could make for the Masters conduct towards him, 
his lost days wore sadiiened by his old friend's estrangerannt. And 
when wu remember that the four Commissioners whom ho judged 
thus sevofoly were Sir John Jlomilly, Dr. Peacock, 3 *rofesaor 
Sedgwick, and Sir J. F. W. Herschi*!, the most strenuous advo¬ 
cate of Dr. Whewell must admit that his conduct towards them 
ought to have been very ditlerent. The changes in the college 
statutes in 1857, and the discussions thereupon, gave him equal, 
if not greater, pain. Here, again, he could write of the con¬ 
scientious efibrt of the junior Fellows to carry out what seemed 
to them important reforms:—“ It is a very sad evening of my 
college life to have the college pulled iu pieces utid ruined by n set 
of schoolboys. . . . We have crazy work, as 1 think it.” It is 
painful to have to record these blots in the character of a groat 
man whom we sincerely respect; but no attempt to describe him 
would have been ccimj)lcte without some allu.sion to them. It was 
I'uitunate that he died when ho did. The changes in college that 
appeared to him so revolutionary wore trivial by comparison with 
those that have since been accepted by largo majorities. 


THE CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET.* 

T’pHE latest novel of Messrs, llosaiit and Rice seems to us to be also 
JL in some respects the best that they have m yet produced. Tho 
authors have deliberately set themselves in the writing of it a task 
of exceptional dilliculty, and the success with which the task has 
been performed more than excuses the daring of the attempt. To 
paint accurately the manners of a past time is iu itself difficult 
enough, and the difficulty is naturally increased when tho narrative 
in which they are painted is supposed to be written by a person 
actually belonging to that time, whoso whole attitude of mind is 
natumlly different in many important rt'gards from that of a later 
generation. To these dilHculties yet a third is added, when, as in 
The Chajdain of the Fleet, this narrative is written a woman, 
and in its nature involves a considerable kuowled^ of girlish 
character. These difficulties are, as we have said, overcome 
with signal success, and it may ho fairly stated that tho 
result is an exceptionally skillul tour de force, in which from 
beginning to end thehi is no nppenrnnce of effort. In a former 
story from the same hands, Hioeet Felly, my MearVe Ddiyht, 
there was exhibited a romaihablo capacity for assimilating not 
only tho manners, hut tho way of looking at things, that be¬ 
longed to a bygone age; but it is of course a greater strain to 
Iceep up an assumed character through three volumes than through 
one or one and a half. With some reason, perhaps, exception 
might bo taken by a caviller to the title of the book,^ which is 
to a certain extent misleading, inasmuch as Chaplain of the Fleet 
is as much a definite title as is Chaplain-Uenoral of the Army. 
Now tho Rev. Dr. Shovel has nothing whatever to do with the 
navy, and is, in fact, a h'leid Parson, or rather the Fleet Parson, 
wee to others of the genus lie is as a Triton is to minnows. 

Kitty Pleydell is tho daughter of the Rev. I^awrence Pleydell, 
who has died before tho first chapter of the hook begins, and has 
left for his daughter a characteristic letter, which makes the 
reader wish that ho had been allowed to moke acquaintance with 
Pleydell while he was yet alive. Of this the most important part 
for the purpose of the l^oVs plot is an injunction to go to London, 
** and there seek out thy uncle and mother’s brother, the Kev. 

• The Chaplain, of the Firet. A Novel. By Waltw Besoat and James 
Bice. 3 vols. London : CUatto & WiuUus. x88z. 


*Qreg6re ShaTsl, Doetor rdf Uivialtyrof'Whom X hum 
ikee iff ciL I take shanie to mjieif that I haft aot.east 
’many years, letters of htbtharly IMsodahip. Nor do jyightljrdir 
member wheih ho ss^to be found. But 1 know that he Jbo&ihfe 
once a year there oemos to mea keg or ankerof nm, whioh Xknow 
must be from htnr^aad which 1 hato drunk with mypanslMqBeijt 
in a spirit of gratitude.” Then follows the direetioa of a oodko- 
hottse where Dr. Sbotors address may probaUy bo Ubwned, 
inasmuch as there ** they know all the London der^r” Aimad 
with this, and with the small legacy which eomes to her^ Bitty 
(roes up to London, but before that comes to pass some 
important events have taken place. Sir Robert and Lady 
Lovett, the great people of the paridi, have been unifbrmiy 
kind to Pleydell and to Kitty, and, indeed, Kittv has been 
practically brought up at the Hall since her mother's death. 
At the Hall there live Will Levett, Sir Robert's son, and 
Harry Temple, his cousin, and Sir Robert’s ward. Both abase 
youths are, in their difi'erent fashions, in love with Kitty, 
and both propose to her before she goes away. She, in a 
manner which is made by the narrative to appear perfeoily' 
natural, accepts both proposals without knowing it, and thus she 
starts in life with quite as much future trouble awaiting her as is 
fitting for a clover and pretty heroine. A proper escort is found 
to take her to ijondon in the person of Mrs. Gambit, wife to one 
of Sir Robert's tcniiuts, and the incidents of the journey ore skil¬ 
fully arranged so as to remind one, if any reminder were needed, of 
the characteristics of tho time in which the story is laid. There 
is much talk on the way of highwaymen, and it was only long 
aftorwanls that Kitty learned that the old clergyman, whoso 
paternal interest in hur had been so marked as to alarm Mrs. 
Gambit, was, in fact, the notorious knight of the road, Black 
Will, in one of his many disguises. Arrived in London and at 
the cofibo-houBO where they have been bidden to inquire for Br. 
iShorel, Kitty and hor duenna are much astonishod at the more 
than lively interest displayed by the ragged parsons who fill the 
coileo-huuso when they loam that she is Dr. iShovel’s niece, and 
this surprise is iucroased by tho strange roads through which their 
coach takes thorn to Dr. Shovel’s abode and the stranger scenes 
wliich take place as they near their goal. We have already re¬ 
vealed the fact that Dr. Shovel is a Fleet Parson, though no 
ordinary Fleet Parson, and we may now quote Kitty’s description 
of the first impression which bis presence made upon hor:— ' 

He wns a very lii;; and stout man—one of tlie biggest men 1 have erci- 
]I<> wns Had in a rich silk gown, flowing loosely and freely aliottt 
liiin, white 1>ru(1n, ulenn and freshly starched, nud a very full wig. lie had 
the reddest face t>ossiblu: it was of a deep urimson colour, tinged with 
purple, and the coIout extended even iu the ears, and tlie neck—so much of 
it as could be neen —woa us crimson as the cheeks. He had a full nos^v 
long ond broad, a nose of great strength and very deep in colour; but his 
eyes, wliich were large, rciiiinded me of that verse in tho Psalms, wherein 
tlic divine poet speaks of those whi.ac eyes swell out with fatuesa ; his lii>s 
were gross uiid protruded; be had a large square forehead and a great 
uuiplitudo of che<‘k. He was broad in the shoulders, dccp-chcstcd an<l 
portly—a man of greot presence; when he stood upright he not only 
K'cnied almost to touch the ceiling, but also to till up the breadth of thV 
To<nn. My heart sank us I looked at liiiu ; for ho was not tho manner of 
man £ cxjiccti’d, and I was afraid. Where were the outwoni signs and 
tokens of that jiiety which my fiithor had led me to expect iu my uncle ? 

1 had looked for a gentle scholar, a grave and ilioughtful bearing. But, 
even to my inexperienced eyes, tlie confident carriage of tho doctor 
npiicarcd braggart: the roll ol his eyes when we entered the room could 
not he taken even by a simple country girl for the grave contemplation of 
a humble and fervent Christian : the smell of the room was iuconsistciit 
with the thought of religious meditation : there were no books or papers, 
or any other outward signs of schularship ; and Oven the presence of the 
IVnyor-book on the table, with the hassocks, seemed a mockery of sacred 
things. 

Tho Doctor’s clerk has brought Kitty in, takiup: her to be one of 
the Fleet parson’s clients, and it is some little time before 
the mistake is cleared up. When this has been done, the 
Doctor proceeds to deliver an admirable oration in defence of his 
disreputable calling, and after that he takes oouneel with himself 
as to whore to bestow his niece. Before this is arranged, she has 
an opportunity of witnessing the ^rfomance of a batch of Fleet 
marriages, a ceremony whicb is describod with a neat deid of 
vigour and humour. Here, as elsewhere, it is artfully contrived 
that, in spllo of the Chaplain of the Fleet’s degradation, one 
cannot but regard him with a certain amount of admiration, if 
not of respect, for hie complete command over bis fellow-men, 
and, within certain limits, over himself. Ho is in the habit of 
residing iu the evenings at convivial meetings frequented by the 
wollers in the Rules of the Fleet; and the fame of his gifts in 
speech and story has spread so far that young bloods not in- 
freqncmtly attend these meetin(ifs for the express purpose of seeing 
him. One such, Lord Chudloigh, comes to such a meeting on a 
fateful evening. Tho Chaplain of the Fleet has his own reasens, 
which we need not reveal, for hating any one who bean the name of 
Cbudleigh, and he takes what he thinks a terrible revenge upon 
the son of tho man who hss injured him. He hef^es him, with 
all the other guests, into drunkenness, places him in his own bed, 
wakes him early the next morning before the fumes of the liquor 
have disappears, and makes him go through all the forms of a 
binding marriage with Kittyi whose face eyei^ he is not permitted 
to see for a minute. Kitty, it should be said, is conteUed bfo an 
act which might otherwise seem unworthy of her ^ the over¬ 
mastering force of her uncle’s will. Here k will m aesn is a 
pretty complication to begin with. The heroine is, ^vithofifsoiow- 
iDg it, engsf^ to two young men, and manied to another, who 
has no idea who she is. 
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Kow eomet a chAUfe in the circumstances of the heroins and 
of her ftiendy Miss Pimpernel, in whoso care the Doctor has placed 
heSf and ^has hitherto b^n an inmate of the ICuIos of the 
Vle^ Miss Pimpernel comes into some money, and the two go 
off together to Epsom Wells. Just at the period of the story 
the glor^ of this watering-place (in the old sense of the word) 
had refired for a few years. There were concerts, l)alls, as- 
eembUeef breakfasts, and although tbero appears to have been 
no actual Master of the Ceremonies, the frcq^uciitcrs of the placo 
had deliberately adopted the rules of Beau ><nsh, which involved 
ainoiigBt other things a prohibition of the wearing of swords 
by ▼isitors at the Wells. To the Wells, the life at which is 
deecrioed with signal brightness and accuracy, comes pru.^enily 
Lord Ohudleigb, who finds Kitty established as the belle of the 
place, and who is introduced to her as a stranger. They fall in 
love with each other, as is only proper and to be expected, but 
Kitty's is a fearful joy, since she naturally dreads her dear lord's 
discovery that she has been a party in the disgraceful ]>lot of her 
uncle against his peace of mind. On his side ho is toruionu d by 
the consciousness that, married to who he know's not what poor 
wretch, be has no right to give expression to hia lovo for Kit ty, 
The utuation is, of course, to a certiuu extent saved by ht'r com¬ 
plete knowledge of facts, with which be has onl^v an acqunintanco, 
the very ‘vsgueness of which carries terror with It. Out of sovrval 
pretty me scenes which arise from this complication wo choose 
for quotation part of one in which the double dillicully is apparent 
to the reader:— 


*• You know,” he suid, “ tlmt 1 love you, Kitty. Yon h.'ivu knowu that 
for some time—have you nut ? ’* 

“ Yes, my lord,” I replied, humbly; “T linvo known It, and havr f»dt 
my own unn^rthiness. Oh, so unworthy, so imworthy am I that 1 havu 
wept tears or slianie.” 

“Nay—^nay,” he said. “It is I who am unworthy. My dear, there is 
nothing you could. tell mo which would make me love you h-s.>,.’’ 

1 shook my head. There was oue thing which 1 laid to tell, (kiuld any 
man be found to forgive that ? 

“ I came back hera resolved to tell you nil. IT I maid not a&k for your 
love, Kitty, I might, nt the very least, win your pity.” 

“ What have you to tell me, my lord? ” 

It was well tliat the night was so dark that my face could not he seen. 
Oh, Ull-tnle checks, aglow with fenr and joy ! 

“ What have you to tell mo ? ” I repented. 

“ It is a story which I trust to your eyes alone,’ be said. “ I have 
W’rittcn it dow*n. llcfore we part to-night I will give it *.0 you. (_'«iii\c ■ 

he took my hand again, but hia was eold—“come, we must not .Ktay 
longer. Let mu load you from this slippery and dangerous plai *-.” 

“ One motuuui ”—1 would have lingered there all night to lisii-ii (o the 
accents of bis dear voice. “If you, my lord, havo a Hiim;t t.o tell to me, 1 
also have one to tell you.” 

“Nay,” he replied.’ “ I can hear none tif your pretty s<'crels. My peace 
is already destroyed. BeHides,” ho added desperately, “when mui h.tM* 
read whut 1 have written you will see that it would bo idle to waste 
another thought upon me.” 

“ I will read it,” 1 said, “to-night, lint, my lord, on one i>ro:uihe.” 

“ And that is ? ” 

“ That you will not lo-ivo Kpsinn witlomt my ktiowledgi'. Lo! r.ie .spenlt 
with you once more after 1 have read it, if it is only to Mei p v.-itli yon and 
to say farewell.” 

“ 1 promise.” 

“And—oh, my lord! if I may say it—since your lordship may not 
marry me, then f, for vour sake, will never marrv uii\ otln r nmn.” 

“ Kitty 1” ■ ' ■ 

“That is my promiM), my lord. And perhajis—.omelimei—you nill 
give a thought to your poor-^foiid Killy.” 

lie caught me in his arms and showered kisses upon my ami lips, 

calling me his angel niid 11 thousand other iiaine.s, until I ;.'.riiilv pii.^h d 
him from me and begged him to tak<! me hack lo the coiiip.iMy. lie knelt 
at iiiy feet and took iiiy liamiiu Ids, holding il in silein-e. J kmnv Ili.iL he 
wus praying for the blessing of Heaven upon my unworthy head. 

These things being so, the course of Lord (JhudK igh’s and 
Kitty's loves cannot, of course, run smooth ; h.it hoyoud thi.s 
difficulty there are interferences caused hy the spito of a rival 
beauty, whose character is sketched with a firm and light hand, nnd 
in the appearance nt the Wells of liiiriy 'Jemple and \^'iU 
Levett, each of whom regards Kilty as his prouiisud bride. 
Harry is the easier to inauago of tho two, although ovoii in his 
case Kitty has to employ a clover and somewhat cruel stratagem 
to lid herself of his iiiinortunitios. Will turns oiit, ns might havo 
been guessed from his boyhood's pranks, to be a dull ruffian, who, 
accustomed to adulation from everybody in liis own small village, 
attempts to lord it over every 0110 at the AVells, nnd for a tiiin> 
succeeds, in consequence of the disiuuliualion of well-bred guntlo- 
men, who are not allowed to wear swords, to engage in a street 
brawl with an ofibnsive person brandishing aii oaken cudgel. 
Finally, two or three of the leading \ isitors agree to break the usual 
rule and confront '^411 with a threat of cold steel, which efibctually 
quells him so far as the obsorvanco of public order is concerned, but 
which has no eflect upon his obstinate determination to make Kitty 
his wife. There is a thrilling scone consequently of a forcible elope > 
meat and A rescue, and at last the unhappy Kitty is freed from 
the persecutions of the two lovers whom maini to her hand bus 
in the first instance fallen upon her like a thunderbolt. There 
realms the greatest difiiculty of all, and the solution of this 
r^en may find out for themselves. We have purposely given 
tha merest sketch of a novel which, ns it seems to us, is not only 
fhU of invention, but is charged with a curious knowledge both of 
the spirit and of the details of the life with which it deals. The 
minor chaiacters, among whom we may specially mention Solomon 
Stallabras and Sir Miles Lackington, are capitally drawn; and it 
U side to say that the book is full of interest from beginning to 
end. Of its interest in another way, as an unusual feat of literary 
ddU, wa have already spoken. 


PROCTOR’S POETRY OF ASTRONOMY.* 

O F all the sciences, astronomy has imniemorially been felt to 
bo the one most fitted to kindle the poetic imagination. In 
heavenly space there is an absolutely boundless sphere wherein 
the intellect may expand and tho fancy may wing its flight, Iho 
mystery of the stellar depths, tho mazes of tho shining orbs, the 
stupendous cycles which seienco has assigned to their paths in 
space, and to their history for asous past ond to come, have been 
to poets a perennial fount of inspiration, on o-xhauslless store of 
trope and liguro. From our growing familiarity with celestial 
objects, und tho exactitude of modern processes tif calculation, 
mortsui’ement, and analyst, thovo might be bred, it was to bo feared, 
a chilling of the iuiaginativo tiro, a contempt for the simple 
moods of awe and wonder with which the heavenly bodies were 
wont to bo looked up to as diviner for than anything of earthly 
mould. Yet Against this inateriuli/ing ellect of the it may 

be pleaded, wo nro disposed to tliiiilc, that tlic fuller anil more deti- 
uilo knowledge of later years given, in sonio important re¬ 
spects, fiv.-U incentives and udditionnl scope to the iinagiiiativo 
powers. Ill the newest born of lhes)iecia] sciences, for instance- 
tho department of solar physics—is it not coneci\able that fresh 
fiu'l may be found for the poetic lire Avliicli, on the traditional 
embers of eun, moon, and stars, had come to bnrn unmistakably 
low ? So at lea-st thinks Mr. 1 ‘roctor, who would 011 no account 
have the ti'jiiuj})hs won by our gigantic leuEies and subtler prisms 
uuhunouved and unsung :— 

Cnrmt quia vate k.'uto. 

The scientilic spirit is beyond doubt closely akin to and largely 
vivilied by tho spirit of poetry. 'J’he inlellectiial instinct or ellbrt 
which jaerces into the mysteries or abysses ol mil me, or gives form, 
unity, und Jnirmony to the .sfructuro of the univi-rst*, dillera littlo 
but in form from that whereby tho poet frames hia ideal world. 
The true man of science is a seer, a crealor by right of his rovelii- 
tion of new uspeuts of niiture. In the purest und moat ahatract of 
the .sciences—tho mathoraatics —tJio imaginative fiimlty has nwst 
signally mado good its claim, having in our own time, in its lu- 
.spiration of such men ns (rausa, ISylvesler, C’a vlcy, and OlifTord, 
created for itself addit\)nal spln'ros and subtler methods, with 
nights for tho fancy into novel realms of spacn. Of nnisic, cou- 
hidered ns a science no les-s than an art, tho saino law of 
the mind bolds good. And in the less elhureul world of 
])h\>ica there is, in a degree, nbuudant play f*>r tlie same faculty. 
*• No one who studh's aright the leaeliiiigs of tho jirofoiiildost 
studeiita of natiiru will fail to })erceiv(J llint onr (Jaljleoft, Keplers, 
and Ni'wton.s, our I'riestlovs, Faradays, and Tyndalls, have been 
moved in no amull degree by poetic instinct-i, and lliiit their best 
ficienlific wm'lf has owed as iiuicli to ihi-ir innigiiKitioii as to their 
rensoiiing und ^lerceptivo faculties.” Thus writes Mr. I’roctor in 
the prohico to his recent volume ou the Vo-ii'n Ai^truuumy ; and 
ho proceeds to make good and illustrate the le.sson in a .series of a 
di>/.ijn esjda^H upon various astronomical snbjisit^, “ logardiiig the 
heavenly bodies loss in their scientilic aspect than ite suggesting 
thoiigliis respecting intlnities of time and space, of variety, of 
vilalily, and of development.” His aim is not t-o nnicli to draw 
out in didaolic form tho dry facts and systematic teachings of 
modem science as to impress tho mind of hi.s jofidei '8 with the 
glory and sjdeudour of the universe. Jlo takes for granted k) 
general .'ll! acquaintanco "with tho most advanced of atLroiiomiciil 
theories or oliservations ns may permiL Jiiiii to dispense with tlio 
prulimiiairy jirools, passing on from ndmitled and i.sol.itiul fuels to 
iho ulLeri'ir lulatioris they bear to each other or lo the uni verso at 
large, or th.i conseqiicnco.s to ho looked for from their [irolongcd 
opeialion as causcB of cosmical change. Tho piojihetic vein may 
thii.s bo said to mi agio largely with that of pc'etry, widening its 
scope and intousifying its spirit. Tho iniinito range of tha 
a.sti(Hiomcr’s intellectual vision, together with iho certainly of bi.s 
metliods of calculation, leading features of contemporary science, 
will be found a powerful motive to strike the poetic imagination. 
In the wonderful development of solar phj'aics, which has given 
its special character to the a.stroiiomic science of the last twenty years 
or so, we sue themes of contemplation opened up in whirh sober fact 
almost perforce nssiimcs tho garb of fancy. The glowing hues and 
.snbtlo threads or bands which the sun's di.sk exhibits in the field 
of the spectroscope are not more fraught with beauty and variety 
than are the speculations (as yet hardly more than fanciful) as to 
the causes lhal lie, behind these strange and fascinating phenomena, 
tho forces they faintly reveal at work, or the ranges of time and 
space involved in their operation. And what is the utmost omis¬ 
sion of solar light and heat compared with the infinite shining and 
incaudescenco of the multitudinous stars, Imt us tho energy of one 
unit among.*<t hundreds of millions P Ur look at tliu most recent 
mystery, which, but for its temporary darkening by tho moon's 
limb under eclip.so, the solar 01b would never have mvealed to our 
view, the rose-tinted streams, probably of blazing hydrogen, that 
are seen starting forth from the interior and reaching fur hundreds 
of thousands of miles into the glowing corona. What forces are 
hero at work ! What voluinos of matter are hero massed togclher, 
or whirled about in storms or vortices which it trauseetKl.s our 
utmost iiuaginalien to measure! And yet, if anything is certain 
in this science of paradoxes, it is that the elemeiilnry bukstancM 
which combine in these iremundous volumes and glow with this 

• Tht Pnrtry of Aitironontf: a iferie$ of FumiHurL' hs'Dis on thv Ffmvenly 
BodicH, frr. By Richard A. Preclor, ‘Autlior of “ Tiic JinnkTluiul of 
SSuicuue,” &c. London: Smith, Kldvr, Jk Co. i83x. 
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inoaleiilable degree of iiicandescence are nooe other than those 
familiar to us on the surface of our own earth. The vapours of 
iron, copper, and leod are present in enormous, whilst over vary- 
ing, quantities in that tiery atmosphere, just as in our own aerial 
envelope the vapour of ivatur is always present, though not always 
to the same extent, (iluwinu' hydrogen is there as a fixed con¬ 
stituent, just os oxygen and nitrogen are fixed constituents of our 
own air. The recont announcement of oxygen having been de¬ 
tected in the solar spectrum 1ms not been veritiud by observation 
of the bright linos we had been led to expect during the late 
oclifMse. The stupendous distance to which the luiuinous corona 
(now plausibly identified with the zodiacal light) is calculated to 
extend, the sun's visible disk forming but a trifling nucleus within 
this mighty sphere, is soiUHilting to appal the powers of calculation. 
And yet from the centre to the circuiufurenco <jf thi*^ prodigious mass 
tremors like auroral strenms nro scon to run iu iutervaLs so short 
as to astound us with the velocity of transinitlcd vibration. If 
an undevoiit ostronumur is mad, must not a solar physicist W'itli no 
poetry iu hia soul be (leomrd a luonsler!’' To give fitting language 
to the thoughts which .•studies so entrancing should kindh^ in him 
may, indeed, not be the strong point of thcsuiibitive man of sc.ience. 
Nor can we say in candour that Mr. Proctor show's quite th(] power 
to utter the poetic thoiights that arise in him. As Mr. ilrowning 
has allowed in his own instance, he neglects or lacks the form. Of 
the fineness of his ear we may to some extent judge from hie 
selecting for quotation a specimen of rhyme au exquisite as 
expanse of lirpiid. pure, 

TrttUHpauMiL, clcuii;utai air. 

In the topics touched upon by our author there is an intrinsic 
randeur, an occasional mystery, or a suggestion oven of terror, 
kely enough to tbrili any poetic fibre that may exist in the 
reader's temperament, the writer having all the while, unknown it 
may ho to himself, been talking pnnio of tho most bald and 
commonplace kind. Wo have scientific men who, in writing or 
Bpeakitig, throw without an elfort a glow of poetry over all they 
have to tell of nature and Imr marvels; but w'e sadly miss this 
charm in Mr. Proctor, even when lie l.nx for his theme the heavens, 
with all their glory and beauly. Theie is much matter of i]jture.st 
in ** The Sun in his Glory,” one of his opening discourses, in which 
he sums up tho most important gains to our knowledge of solar 
physics within the lost twenty }’cars, due chiefly to the revelations 
of the spectroscope. Wo migllt, however, complain of the tone 
conspicuous throughout these representations, n.s fitted more to 
set the audience agape with wonder, like a mob on a firework 
night, than to leave their souls aglow with poetic fervour. The 
sun's heat ma^ he equalled to that given out oy the consumption 
of I i,8oo millions of tons of coal iu a second of time ; tho feeble 
pull of his mass at our distance may be set against the might of a 
child's arm ; 350 millions of years may be assigned for the cooling 
of the earth from 2000“ Centigrade to tho heat of hoiling-waier, 
as, later on in the hook, tiie probability of the uniform direction of 
the 175 known asteroids in their orbits round tho sun having been 
due to chance is set down in decillions; but how far, wo would a.sk, 
is the average student to bo enlightened or edified, still loss kin¬ 
dled to poetic musings, by piles of figures such as these ? Nor is 
Mr. Proctor at all times so careful as he should be of exactitude in 
the fhets upon which his structure of paradox is fo he built up. 

When the Sea was Young" is one of the mo.Ht thrilling themes to 
which he strikes the poetic Ivro. Ilia thoughts fiy back to noons 
or abysses of time in which the genius of Milton might easily be 
lost. For ** of all things terrestrial,'’ he premises, ** the ocean is at 
once tho most ancient, and the one which will endure the longest.” 
Mountains and hills have from time immemorial been taken as 
emblems of the everlasting. Tho Bible speaks of tho “ everlasting 
hills.” But, in reality, Mr. Proctor reminds us, the mountains 
are young compared with the ocean. JIabakkuk and the Psalmist 
were not so true to nature us Byron:— 

Titiio writes no wrinkle on thine azure lunw. 

Such as creation's dawn beheld thou rollcst now. 

To the unimaginative reader it might occur that before ocean 
was precipitated there must have been a bed to hold it; and, how¬ 
ever strong may he the proofs of tho mass of watery vapour 
having been held iu suspension and forming an envelope of mist 
or cloud around our globt>, analogous, it may be thought, to the 
present condition of J upiter, must not the crust of the earth have 
made vast advances from tho intermediate seething molten mass 
that followed upon the original state of incandescent nebulous 
vapour, so that not a few of the now existent products of the 
earth's cooling (many forms of crystal, for example) had assumed 
their solid shape F Looking, on the other hand, to the strong con¬ 
viction of many geologists, supported by Mr. Proctor himself 
elsewhere, that our ocean, like that once possessed, it is thought, 
lay ^e moon, is destined to be withdrawn by fissures aud ciefts 
into the interior of the planet, a full third of its volume having, 
MCQiding to some, been already so absorbed, bow can it be said 
the ocean is to endure beyond all things terrestrial P Before 
aouiog upon tho wings of poetio or prophouc rapture, it were well 
to moke euro of having solid ground under the feet, Mr. Proctor 
dioWB at times his lighter moods. He has hia allegro as he has his 
paraeroio* After exmtiug our fears by entitling a chapter Living 
in Dread and Terror,” he conjures up for us what be calls a world 
of vagaries, us for a round of hypothetical visits to other 

planets than the earth, pleasing our fSuicy with what would be the 
e£^ of sufeh change 01 physic surroundings. This is somewhat 
like looking at ourselves now inside now outside of a spoon; at 


one minute all length, at another all breadth. On Jupiter wa 
are flattened like pancakes; on Mercury we hop, ritip, and jump 
over the highest mountains. Suppose we alight on one of thk 
newly-discovered moons of Mars, proposed to be named Doimui 
and rhobus, not more than twenty miles in diameter. The bi{^ 
jump of a fair athlete would be half a mile, and the long Imd 
after a run of nine Martian miles would he 2^ miles, or a sixth 
part of his world's diameter, tantamount to the whole way from 
England to India, or from Scotland, over the North Pole, to 
Boliring's Straits. 

Applying thin reasoning to oither of tlie moons of Mars whose gravity 
we have aksuinud equal Uj a six-hundredth only of terrestrial gravity, we 
arrive ut tiio Htupendou^—tho appnlling—reBull, tliat men there might be 
hix hiindi-cd tiniuH as tall as terrestrial men, yet equally active. The some 
ivusonirig nppliu.s t» animals, and the idea of an edephant or a girafFe six 
hundred times as l:ill an terrcsirial specimens of these animals Is drcadfhl 
indeed. Hut let 114 cmiltmt ourt(eive.s with considering human beings only. 
The firuhdingnag.'i of Swift sink into utter inaiguitioance beside giants 
1,200 yar Js high. The averago height nf a lirubdingiiog was about ao 
yards, ur lun times tjiu height of urdiimry men. So that the inhabitants 
of u Martian mixtn, on the a.<»um])tiuu wu have been dealing with, would 
exceed u Drohdingnng sixty iinie.<i in height, or six times more than a 
nrnbdingiuig ex(.'o.‘d(>d (Tulliver, or than (.iullivor exceeded the King of 
l.illiput iu height. Aiiiungst the Martian lunarians a Brobdingnag would 
be almost as utterly insignilicnnt m a Lilliputian among Brobdlnguags. 

Keeping in mind, however, the vastly lo-ss volume and the con¬ 
sequently excessive rarity of the air on this tiny globe, its entire 
atmosphere being, he calculates, only one 64-millionth part of our 
uwu, Mr. Proctor goes on sagely to reflect, not only that any 
vi.sitivnt from tho earth would sink at once for want of breath, 
but that such people os may bo conceived to inhabit the Martian 
moon would find their vital energy so reduced that, instead of being 
able to leap half a mile high or two or three miles on tlie flat, they 
are to ho iiuagiiied uot a whit more active than we are with our 
weight six hundred fold greater, but with a far Ihore effective 
respiration. Need it be said that the known uniformity of nature 
may bo triisteil to adjust whatever forms life may assume to its 
extornal conditions or surrouudiugs, wheresoever iu the universe its 
lot iiiny be cast F Of wlmt kind of use or interest can be speoula- 
tiona as to the building materials or processes requisite in a world 
where a block of platinum would press downwards with loss force, 
than a block of deal oue-twentioth of its size on our earth P 
A Krupp caiinnu, whose range here is live miles or so, would leave 
such a diminutive moon for ever, its recoil carrying tho cannon 
half-a-dozen miles away from the firing point, or wellnigh half¬ 
way round tho insignificant sphere. A walker as good as Weston 
could ea.rily keep up with the sun, aud practically put an end to 
time. As wo are put through all the whimsical puzzles which Mr. 
Proctors fancy conjures up, we are reminded of such familiar 
couuudrums of our'childhood ns “ How many cow's tails would 
reach the moon P ” Are his modern instances, after all. much wiser 
than the old saw that, if the sky were to fall, larks would be cheap P 
There may be groundlings who.se ears may he tickled by such tricks 
as ho ciiooses to play before high heaven; but it is by no moans 
clear to us that the interests of science or the edification of tho 
reader are promoted by writing iu such a vein as this. 


THE F 1 R.ST OF MAY.* 

fT^HE forfimes of illustrated hooks are hard. They are also 
JL known ns ** table-books,” because they are laid on tables, 
especially drawing-room tables. To lie on tables is their end and 
musslou. Occasionally they are opened aud turned over by un¬ 
fortunate persons, too sliy or too dull to talk, who hide their ennui 
and confusion of face among the pages of illustrated volumes. If 
they escape this doom, /tires de luxe find themselves shut away in 
the cabinet of the amateur, who dues uot look at them once in a 
score of years. And yet there is obviously a demand for tomes 
whose fate is thus uueuviable, for volumes which are the ” wall¬ 
flowers,” or the veiled recluses, of the world of books. We 
imagine that rich but honest people buy treasures of this sort, 
partly by way of having a taste, partly to give them away as 
Christmas or wedding presents. It is a peculiarity of human 
nature to purchase and give away things that no one would 
purchase to keep. Hence comes the market for ormolu, for the 
dreadful vagaries of modern pottery and porcelain, and for large 
decorative books. The artist who decorates such volumes has, 
at least, the comfort of thinking that hia designs are occasionally 
glanced at, by persons who cannot converse, or are iu want of an 
opening for conversation. But the author, the provider of the 
** letterpress,” as it is contemptuously called, knows that 00 one will 
ever read his prose or verse. His composition is a mere peg to 
hang pictures on, and his share, on the whole, is next to notning. 

In spite of these obvious considerations, Mr. Walter Crane and 
his anonymous associate ” have done their level best ” to make 
The First of May a pretty collection of verses and designa 
Mr. Orano’s skill and fancy as a designer of Ulustrations for picture- 
books are well known. His fanciful talent ought to be at home 
in Fairyland, aud, as we shall see, many of his designs are 
extremely graceful and captivating. Much depends, of course, 
on the sort of Fairyland which Mr. Crane is expwted to illustrate. 
His fairies are not the somewhat stern and tra^cal beings of the 
old Scotch poetry. They are not mere semblances, hollow bsbiod 

* The First of May: a Fairy Mat^e, By Walter Crine. London 1 
Sotheran & Co. 1881, 
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(ihoiigli a tm of Ifr. Onme** female fl^reii Tether soggest this 
andwt •apmaiitioxi)/iiOT is their gaietv subdued by the thought 
that ereiy MTen^eiire they " owe the kerne t»i Hell.” They do 
not etiry off knights and seers, like TsmUne and Thomas of 
Enildounei and their country is not begirt by the wofol Hood:— 

For a* the blajd that's ehed on earth 
Buns in the atreaius of thb countrie. 

Mr. Orane’s ffdries, like those of Shaksneare, are interested in 
mortal lorers. But, unlike Oheron, Puck, and Titnnia, they ore 
extremely moral, sesthetio, and instructive. There are also had 
fairies, who attempt to interfere with the work of the good ones. 
Perhi^ the most ingenious of Mr. Orane's drawings are the pair 
which represent the rival powers at work. Good little elves are 
boildintf nests, carrying ifowor bells in yokes, like niilkpnils, on 
their Moulders, letting birds out of cages, and in every way 
forwarding the work of spring. Bad little elves are canker¬ 
ing and blighting flowers and fruits, and associating with 
wmed beings in all the more hideous reptile simper. 
The good fays are tho subjects of Angelica, Queen of the 
Fairies. Her chief adviser is Hubiuet, chief fairy verdcrer of 
Hos^ale Forest, whose duties answer to those of the Duke of 
Oambridge in Hyde Park. But liobinet is an GXtraoFdiu.ari]y 
moral and msthetic sprite. He talks like tho Slade Professor of 
Fine and the preacher at St. Mary's for tho week rolled into 
one. Thus he is quite capable of lecturing about thetorso of 
an oak,” and whan he wants to praise that sweet rositre, Lilian, 
the mortal May queen, he says— 

Sweet manners has she, gentle courtesy, 

Which far irnnsconrl her Jips, and eyes, and hair, 

As tho high vassal Colour Form transcends. 

This may mean ^either that virtue and gentleness are to eyes and 
hair as Form to Colour, or as Colour to Form; probably tho 
earlier statement of the equation is that intended uy the poet. 
Even the wicked elves speak about their “worse self” ns if they 
were writing didactic essays in the Ninelvienth Centun/. There 
are various other fairies, with prettier names than Herrick gave 
them—Melilot, Speedwell, Datiodil—and so ou. Lilian, tho 
Queen of the May, has a mortal lover, Lanreo. On the other side 
are her Fairy Majesty’s Opposition. “VVe have Mandrake, tho 
leader, Adderstonguo, (ranker, and Toadstool, his assneiatos, and 
Marjoy, who is dressed as a clergyman. Thi.s is rather hard ou 
the clergy. It was tho Dissontor.s rather than the Church who 
anticipated Marjoy in his attacks on tho wickedness of May-dny 
sports. Tho Pervigilium Veneris, Mr. Crane and his poet may he 
reminded, though picturesque and doubtless extremely jolly, was 
the very reverse of a moral entertainment. Angelica would have 
ut it down, and Rohinct would have rebuked it in his very beat 
lank verse. As to Miu-joy, he is the euemy of the niodorn sur¬ 
vival of May-day in its pretty rustic shape. One need not be a 
Marjoy to pity the raiserablo, bhie-nosed, Insdizeued children who 
for coppers on May-day in London. But, perhaps, there aie 
still idyllic villages where the rites are prettily managed, and then 
we scarcely suppose Marjoy would wear the exaggerated dress of 
a clergyman of the Church of England. 

The plot of the Fairy Masque is extremely simple. Mandrake 
and his company try to ruin the May am! tho love afinir. The 
spring is saved and the lovers reconciled by Robinot, Aiigidica, and 
the good fairies gonerally. In fairness to JMr. Crane’s poet (whose 
verses have been very neatly copied by the artist, and surrounded 
with scrolls of flowers and forms of flying birds), we give some 
examples both of the blank verse and the lyrics, llcre are Lilian’s 
remam on the dawning of the ist of May:— 

Ne’er broke such morning on tho First of Ma}' I 
It caino as comes soniu palmer cross tho hills, 

Who in his band a budding palm-brnnch liears. 

Which as he boars, touched with the breath of spring. 

Quick into silver buds and blossoms breaks. 

Then quick from silver turns to flossy g<fld. 

Then ijulok from gold spreads into whitest down, 

Hu broke the morning o’«r a ibousaud hills. 

The last lino is pretty, in the others a slight want either of experi¬ 
ence or of native gift for blank vetse may perhaps bo detected by tho 
critical ear. As a specimen of tho lyrics (in which, by the way, 
“dawn”should not rhyme to “ born ”) we take the Songs of the 
Elves 

Titihd Elk. 

Swallow, me tlie ocean o’er 
Silver-breasted courser bore; 

Where tho san went there went we, 

M^e four seasons (iraues thive. 

Fouicth Er.r. 

In squirrers stare-house crept. 

Crocked his filberts while hvs slept; 

Sang and danced os came tho whim, 

Then with nutshells pelted him. 

Fiktii Elk. 

First T lodged with brown flcld-monse, 

Crushed iny wing«, so small his house } 

4 ^ I went to hnmblo-lioo. 

Honeycomb aud mead gave mo. 

Here the obscurity of sense in the Third I^lFs song is the result 
either of careless or inexperienced writing. “ Made four 
seasons Graces throe ” may imply that four seasons made three 
Graces (wMch is nonsense), or that three Graces made four 
seasons, whidi has no particular sense. In tho last line of the 
Fifth Elfs song we propose to zead, ex conjectura noitra^ ** honey¬ 


comb and mead gave he/ whioh at least provides a nominative to 
gave. 

Taming from the verse to Mr. Orane's drawbgs, we fear that 
a threadbare criticism must be repeated. His Minbindtioris ot, 
elfish shapes and fimtastic beasts and flowers and birds ore as odr 
mirable as ever. But his drawing of the figure, os usual, leavea 
much to be desired. Ilis undraj^d women are too often likia* 
attenuated men; they sufler from flatness and soragginess. In 
Plate XXXI. the body of the warrior seems much too heavy for 
his spindle-ehanlra of legs. Plate XLIIL, on the other hand, is 
exceedingly pretty; and bo is poor deserted Lilian in the Fiftieth 
Plate. The figure of Laureo, the lover, is always stiff and cosb- 
strained, and ful the passion of the affair is obviously on the Side 
of Lilian. The drawings ore “ photo-engraved ” by Messrs. Goupil, 
and are certainly fine reproductious of tho orqpnalB, whioh lately 
were—perhaps ‘still are—beii^ exhibited in a gallery in Bona 
Street. To be just to Mr. Orane's fairies one should oompara 
them with those of Oruikshank and of Mr: lUchard Doyle, in his 
really delightful Christmas book. The fairies of the two latter 
artists, wlio vary so much in almost everything else, were full of 
life, mnlicc, fun, and mockory. Mr. Orane’s seem, in their faint 
attenuated grace, rather like tho feeble ghosts of classical hdtea 
imfatirieux de la forH than jolly English pixies. Angelica, espe¬ 
cially in the reconciliation scene, where she stands undmued 
joining the hands of the lovers, is rather like a Venus of Mr. 
Biirno-Jones than a fairy queen. She has the air of a converted 
goddess of tho hollow hill, no longer amorous of wandering 
kniglits, but anxious to live ns respoctahle a life as is conustent 
with classical theories of drapery. lu his two rustic figures, and 
in the burly priest Marjoy, Mr. Ornno makes a creditable effort to 
escape from his own extreme refinement. 


COLLECTED WOUKS OF DR. SIBSON.* 

rflJIE late Dr. Sihson was a man of marked individuality of 
-L character. Those who knew him personally will not easily 
forgot his frank, genial mXnncr, and the abounding energy he was 
wont to display in tho conduct of any investigations or affairs 
with which he was at tho time engaged. In the present volumes 
aro ombodiod the results, not of all, but of more than a repiesento- 
tivo portion of, his labours in the furtherance of medical know¬ 
ledge. Ilis great illustrated work on “Medical Anatomy,” to 
which ho devoted tho loving and arduous labours of many years, 
is nut reproduced, nor are certain minor and more or loss incom¬ 
plete productions. With these exceptions the present volumes 
contain tho wliole of the important contributions made by Dr. Sib- 
Bon to tho professional knowledge of his day. 

Tho pnp('r.H and memoirs are prefaced by a brief account of Dr. 
Sibson's life from the pen of tho i^itor. From it we learn that 
Sib>4on was born at Cross Canonby, in 1S14, and received his edu¬ 
cation in Edinburgh. At the early age of fourteen, when com¬ 
mencing the study of medicine, he was apprenticed to the distin¬ 
guished anatomist Professor Lizars; and only a few months after 
the completion.of bis sovontoonth year ho obtained hia diploma 
from the Royal College of ISurgeons of Edinburgh. In those days 
such a thing was possible, though now the aspirants for this or for 
similar distinctions in any of the medical corporations throughout 
the United Kingdom are happily compelled to produce evidence 
that they have attained riper years, lii Sibsuu’a case, however, 
the cessation of his nominal student’s life was but the beginning 01 
a new studentship upon a wider and mure untrammelled basis. Ha 
continued, in fad, throughout his whole career, to be an eager and 
zoalous student. Dr. Ord says:— 

Tho years 1831 and 1832 saw the drat outbreak of cholera in this couatry*: 
Sibson, with the courage and thirst for investigation which marked his 
M'tiule lift*, at once voluiiU'en'd to Bi-rvo in the cholera hospitals. Ho was 
thus t'lTiployed first at Leith and Ncwlmven, afterwards in Edinburgh. 
C'onieir.porar^' IcLlurii Ht^ciik in warm terms of liis attention and thorough¬ 
ness in tho treatment of tho viclims of this terrible epidemic, doubly 
terrible then by reason of its novelty and strangeness. 

After studying pathology for a time in London, in the year 
1835 iSibson obtained the appointment of “ iCesident Surgeon and 
Apotliecary to the Nottinguum General Hospital.” This post he 
continued to hold for thirteen years, and during the whole of tha 
time, apart from tho more duties of his oflice, which were suffi¬ 
ciently niduouB to a nature like his, he “ threw himself with 
ardour into the path of independent observation and research.” In 
the year 1844 was published his first important paper, **Q!& 
Changes induced in tho Situation and Structure of the Internal 
OrfpuiB, under varying circumstances of Health and Disease.*' 
This memoir at once brought him a high reputation. Two yeoxa 
later he published an elaborate paper ou “ The Meohanism of 
Respiration” in tho Philoaophical Tramaction$f and during the 
next two years this was followed by a series of papers on cog¬ 
nate subjects. Then, acting upon the advice of certain friend, 
thouffb ^atlj to tlie regret of members of the medical profession 
at Nottingham, Sibson determined to leave tho provinces, and 
enter as a physician upon the wider sphere of London life and 
practice, lliis involved the taking of a medical degree and the 
passing of other examinations os necossaij preliminary steps. On 
leaving tlie town of Nottingham “ a handsome testimonial was pre¬ 
sented to him, but who the donors were was always kept a profound 

* Collected Worka of Francit Sihmn^ M,D. Edited by Dr. Ord. 4 Vo1b* 
With lllustrutioas. I.ondun: Macmillan &. Co. x88i. 
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jlioifn, aiatisM of ftvsand soTen syllables were in eommon use in 
Ob^ -at the time when the Japanese became acquainted with 
.Qhi^sse poetry. - The abeenco^ however, of, rhyme, tone, accent, 
,quantity, and alliteration would, if it existed as universally in 
Jmpanesapoetiy as Mr. Ohamberlaia supposes, and if these character- 
isnes were so invariably present in Ohinese poetry as he im^ines, 
constitute a marked di^erenoe. But in the followinfiC <>de which he 
has chosen to illustrate his remarks we hud that four linos out of 
.each stansa of six rhyme together:— 

UtauMmishi Tama noruba, 

Komi ui taheneba. To ni nmki-uiocliito 

Hanaxe<wito,‘ Kinu nnmba, 

Aba naeeku klml; Xii{;n toki mo naku. 

8akiiri->vite Wn^a koliimu 

Woga kufnni kimi Kimi zo kizo no yo 

Ime ni miyolHiirn. 

Nor is this by any means an unusual case. On the oilier hniul, tbo 
rhymes in Ohinese poetry are very irregular, and it is soaictimes 
dimcult to recognize them at all. The importnnco attached to the 
tones and accents in Ohinese poetry finds no place, it is true, in 
the composition of Japanese verso; but, as regards metre, rhyme, 
alliteration, and parallelism—of which some excellent speciiuons 
will be found in Mr. Aston's Japanese Grammar, second edition— 
the two schools are, to all intents and purposes, identical. 

The existence of expressions known ns “ pillow words,*' “ pre¬ 
faces,” and “ pivots,” afibrds Mr. Ohnmberlain auothoi reason lor 
believing in the originality of Japanese poetry. *^Tho * pillow 
words,' ” says the author, “ are meaningless expressions which are 
prefixed to other words merely for the snlre of euphony ’’; and ho 
declines to entertain the idea that so artificial a device can find any 
parallel in foreign literature. But its extreme couvontionality 
suggests at once the impoasibiUty of its having sprang into liie 
with the first beginning of the national poetry unless it had its root 
ojjBOwhere. Woto it a modern development of a poetic conceit wo 
imght be inclined, at first sight, to admit the possibility of its 
being a Japanese creation; but the history of poetry forbids the 
idea of any such artificial excrescence finding a placo in the com¬ 
position of primitive poetry. If we turn, howover, to the ancient 
poetry of the Chinese wo iind, af? we should expect to bo the case, 
the true history of this singular cunstruciiou, at lenst ns fur ns 
Japan is concerned, and a more conclusivo proof of the foreign 
on^n of Japanese poetry it is impossible to imagine. 

In the sketch wo have giv('n of tho vicissitudes undergone by 
the solitary text of tho “ Hook of Odes” which existed in the 
fhurtli and fifth centuries of our ora, it will readily bo admitted 
that corruptions and inaccuracies might easily liuvo crept into 
it. And, as a matter of fact, we liml that at the period spoken 
of there were—as there are still—certain wonls prefixed to many 
of the verses which were declared by tho native cummcMilntni's to 
be only untranslatable initial sounds, inserted for the saVe of 
euphony. For instance, wo find in Odo 8, Book i, Parti., tli' Him 
** Poh yen ts'ai che,” in which case tho last two characters are alone 
to bo rendered, and, among many others in Odo tS, Bof>k 5, Part I., 
occurs tho verse “ Yuen yon azo poh,” twice repealed; and in 
both cases wo are told that “ yueii yen ” are untranslatahlo initial 
particles. Another lino begins with “ yon,” which we are tta.sured 
IS to be treated in the same way, and artogether, what with initial, 
medial, and final particles, nine chnraetera out of a tot.al of sixty- 
four in this ode are declared to be mcauiugleHg. 8ucli was tho 
condition of the existing UJiiueso poetry when it was first bromrht 
to the knowledge of the Japanese, and how fiiithfully th(*y copied 
it, oven to its unintelligible porthms, let llie “ pillow words,” 
prefaces,” and “ piyots ” say. The •' prcfacoi” are merely ex¬ 
tensions of the pillow words,’find tlic “pivots” possibly find 
their prototypes in the “ Peeu I'e tsze ” of the ('hinose poets. 

But the existence of these untran.slatahlo particles in primitive 
Oluucse Odes is u.s unnatural as in early Japanese poetry, unless 
some explanation can bo olli'red for their introduction. As fur 
as wo know at present, Ghiuese poetry is original, and they 
therefore cannot have hoen imported, ^fho only other way of 
accounting for their preaeuce is by Hupjiosing that in tho several 
modifications through which the charne.tors passed aftertlio collection 
of tho Odes, together with tho uncertain readings of the text, 
corrupt words and passages crept in, owing either to the iimccii- 
rocy of copyists or to aii inability to decipher the ku, wan clia- 
raoter in which tlio Odes were in llio first instance written. Or, 
flmin, it is possible that these cxpri^ssions, which aro called in 
Cninese Fd $hintf, “ initial sounds,” and in Japanese Fd yu 
(okeshi kotoba), ** initial words,” as well as “ pillow words,” wore 
originally intended to be read phonetically, and that, with the 
lapse of time, the sounds having changed, their meanings have 
been lost, and that they now appear as the ghosts of their 
earlier living forma. 

If additional evidence were needed of the very close connexion 
existiiw between the poetry of China and Japan, it might be 
fisund m ^e simultaneous ebb and Ilow in tbo poetic life of the 
two countries. The Chinese have a saying that poetry had its 
roots in the SA0 king, that it came into foliage and budded during 
the Han and subsequent short dynasties (b.c. 206—a.i>. 618), and 
that it blossomed and bore fruit ‘during the T’ang dynasty (618- 
907), From this period there was a marked decline in the 
natiional poetry; and though in the beginning of the Sung 
dynasty there arose a few men such as Soo Sbih, Go-yang Sow, 
and otWs to mark that tho poetic fire was not quite extinct, the 
prevailing dearth of genius testified only too plainly that the 
i g^en age of poetry was post. In tho same way, in Japan ** the 


sources of the lyric poetry suddenly dried up ” at the commence¬ 
ment of the tenth century, as Mr. Chambemin tells ns 9 and tho 
subsequent fortunes of the muse in both countries cannot be 
better described than in his own words. "Thenceforward,” ho 
writes, "instead of the heart-outpouruw of the older poets, wo 
find nothing hut empty prottinesses and conoeits, confined within 
the narrowest limits.” ^ 

The samo remark applies to tho drama, which first reached a 
high pitch of excollence in China daring the Yuen dynasty 
X 28001368), and which faded away at its close. During tho 
greater purl of this period the relations between the two countriea 
wore very disturbed; aud it was not, therefore, until towards tho 
end of the fourteenth centuiy that the lyric drama arose in Japan. 
Mr. Chamberlain gives in his introduction a sketch of a Japanese 
theatre, and no one acquainted with tho stage in China will doubt 
for a moment the identity of tho two. The arrangements of tho 
theatre, tho dress of tho actors, the conventional intonation they 
givo to their utterances, the absence of scenery, and the consequent 
necessity imposed on the actors of describing their circumstances 
and couditiun when first “ coming on,” aro points of similarity 
which cannot bo merely incidental. The form and matter of the 
dmnms themselves are also essentially Chinese, and, were it not 
for tho names, a casual render would find it difficult to say whether 
tho plays given at the oud of Mr. Chamberlain’s volume had their 
origin in China or Japan. 

Both in tliijso plays, end in the poems in tho earlier part of his 
volume, Mr. Chumbcrlain has faithfully refiected the meanings of 
the originals, and has clothed his translations in very reia^blo 
English. But after what has been said, those who are acquainted 
with Dr. Leggo's translation of tho Hhe king, and Sir John 
Davis’s l*oetry of tha ChineBe, will not expect to find any groat 
play of tho imagination in the Clcmical Foetry of ih6 Japanese ; 
at the samo time there is in many of tho pieces translated by Mr, 
Ohamberloin a quaint prettiness which is not without attraction. 


t;iie black iiobe.* 

M b. WIIjKTE OOJjTjIN'S has little or no dramatic art, and 
yet he persists in giving n dramatic turn to bis stories. Hu 
cannot bo content with the ordinary modes of writing a novel, 
lie nuilhov ni'owedly tells his whole tale in his own words, nor 
gives it, ns is so commonly done by other authors, in the words of 
either the hero or the heroine. On tho contrary, he passes from 
one narrator to anotlier as it pleases him; and, in utter defiance of 
all probability, makes auy person that suits his convenience keep 
a diary or write letters ut great length. If ho had tho power of 
throwing himself iuio each character, and of mailing each one- 
speak with n certain air of ^iturnlness, wo do not know that we 
should have much to say against this mode of narration. It 
might bo a little Ironhlcsomo to tho reader, and perhaps a little- 
tiresome ; hut, on tho other hand, there would bo some ploasuro 
gained in th(!i study of the author’s dramatic art.* In llichardsou'e 
novels, for instance, no one for a moment complains of the number 
of writers wjiose letters, likp so many rills, all swell—form, 
indeed, we should say—tho groat current of his story. On tho con¬ 
trary, perhaps we arc more pleased by remarking tho art with 
which the author lawscs so coninletely from one stylo to another 
th.^n by anything else in the hook. But thoru is none of this 
satisfaction to bo had in studying Mr. Collins's stories. We do 
not know that he oven makes the attempt to disguise himself, 
lie tells his readers th.at now it is a major who, “ with a due sense- 
of responsibility,” has written “ a uarrativo of personal experience,” 
and that now it is an Ji^mrllsh Jesuit priest who is sending the 
most miiiulo detailH to ilio Hoad of his Order in Borne. Alt 
anothoT time he makes uue of the heroes keep a diary, and once 
or twice he avails himself of tbo private corrosponuonce of a 
detective olllcur to carry on tho tale. Then ho jumps back into- 
Lis own ]iursun, and for a while carries on the narrative himself. 
Nothing can w^ull he more absurd than the style in which some 
of his charactovs write. Thu chief villain of the piece is a man 
afU'r Mr. Newdegate's heart, or rather, wo should say, a 
strictly in accordanco with Mr. Newdegate’s imagination. He is- 
u Jesuit priest, who weaves a cunning plot to recover for hia 
Church n lino estate of which slio was deprived in the reign of 
Henry VHl. He is in constant correspondence with "tha 
Secretary, S. .T, Home.'’ Nothing, it would seem, is too petty to 
interest that highly respectable Italian ecclesiastic. It is qifite 
clear that ho has nut been u.xposed, as we have, to a long course of 
novel-reading; for wo aro quite convinced that, if ho had, he would, 
at a very early stage, have packed off his correspondent to tho 
interior of Now Guinea, or to the furthest borders of Grim, 
Tartary. Let Mr. Nuwdegate and his friends, who live in such 
constant terror of tho maciiiuatiuus of tho Order of Jesuits, tako 
courage. ^ None sirndy ought b) be a cause of alarm who willingly 
either write or read such uousenso as the following. Tho priest, 
wo may first observe, is narrating a conversation wiUi tho heroino’s 
mother:— 

“ Are you tired, l\Tatilrln ? Xo ? Then give me another torn, thcre’i* a 
good cruiiturv. Moveiiu-tit, ]icrpctual movement, is a lawol'iintiiri!. Uh» 
dear no, doctor ; I didn't iiiako that diBcovery for myaelf. ^'oino t-rainent 
scientific person iiu-ntioncd it in a Icctiim. Ine ugliest man I I'vor saw-. 
Now buck again, JUiitddii. IjCt me introduce you to my lileiids, Father 


* 7^ Black Bobe, By Wilkie Ciollina. 3 vuls. London: Chatto & 
Wlndus. r88i. 
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fiowipn* Introducing I« out of fiiahion, 1 know. Bnt I am one of ike few 
women who can rwiet the tyranny of fhahion. I like introducing 
Bir John Drono—Father D'enweli. Father Denwell—Dr. Wybrerw. Ah. 
Tee. 3‘on know tfao doctor b^' reputation ? Shall I givo you his cliaractcr ? 
I'emonally charming i prul'eseionully detestable. Pordun my inipndcoce, 
doctor; it is one of the consequences of the overflowing state of my health. 
Another turn. Metilda—and a little faster this time. Oh. bow 1 wish 1 was 
t/avelJing by railway.” 

The story opens with what Mr. Collins calls two scenes. The 
former of these is headed “ Boulogne-siir-Mer.—The Duel,” and 
the latter ** Vango Abbey.—The Forewarnings.” The narrator is 
n Major Hynd, a friend of one of the heroes. Which of two 
men is the chief hero wo are puzzled to decide. Mr. lloinayne 
occupies much the greater space in tlio book. Moreover, he 
is the owner of Vango Abbiy. has i S,oool, a year, kills a man 
in a duel, is tormented by a uiyslerious voire, is plotted nvrainst 
by the Jesuits, bus dark violot-bUio tyes, marrit's the heroine, 
and at last dies in a way to which justice could only be done 
on the boards of a strolling theatre. On the other band, Mr. 
Winteriield is also the owner of a very pretty estate, and, to 
make up for his deticiencies in any other respect, he uiarrios the 
heroine twice over. Moreover, ho has that mark of the true 
hero that, when the curtain falls on him and iirr, it falls on a 
happy pair. It is not, however, till rather lute in tho day that he 
appears on the scene, and our present duty is with Mr. Uoiiiayno. 

melancholy but most amiablo gentleuiuu is, when the story 
opens, summoned to Boulogne to attend on the deathbed of uu 
aunt. He is accompanied by Major Ilynd. There he fulls in with 
a man whom he bad known at Oxford, who invites him to dine 
with him at his buarding-houso. The Major is included in tho 
invitation, and the two men tind that they have fallen among u 
eet of swindlers. Komayne takes more charnpugue than is good 
for him, and is led on to play for high stakes, lie discovers that 
•ho is being cheated by a bruueh general. 'J'ho Oeiieral adds to 
his miscondiict by spitting in his victim’s face. Tho victim, ns 
well became an Fnglishman, dealt the General a blow straight 
between his eyes. A challenge is given, and a duel arranged i*or 
the next morning. Fortunately, or unfortunately, the General 
has meanwhile a fit, but his place is taken by his cider son. 
.Komayne refuses to fight a youth with whom he has no 
quarrel, but the young gentloman strikes liim with his glovo, 
and a^ whether he must go on to spit at him. The end 
of course was, as has always been the case with every duel 
between an Englishman and a Freuchmau, that, tiiough our 
counti^man was utterly inexperienced iu tho use of his weapon 
and his opponent was a practised shot, it was not ho, hut his 
adversary, who was killed. A dense fog had come over the com¬ 
batants— BO dense, indoed, that Komayne had shot the Frenchman 
without oven knowing it. The surgeon, however, was heni'd calling 
lor a light. But then ** tho siltmee giithcrod round ” the two 
Englishmen again. **On a sudden it was broken, horribly broken, 
by another voice, strange to both of us, shrieking hysterically 
through the impenetrable mist. * Where is he I” tho voice cried, 
in tho French language. ‘ Assassin! assassin I where are you ? ’ ” 
The two men, without giving an answer, soon nflerwuvds take the 
steamer to England. Among the piisseiigers was the lieroinc, who 
falls in love mth Komayue at iirst'sight. lie, however, does not 
take any notice of her, but with a wild look of terror stares into 
the engine-room. She, with tho utmost readiness, interrupts tho 
Major as he was leaning over the bulwarks, and sends him to his 
aid. The unhappy hero had again heard the voice crying out, 
** Assassin! assassin 1 ” though his friend could distinguish nothing 
but the thump of the engines. The tw’o men wont down to Vango 
Abbey, but even there the voice kept up the pursuit. The old 
butler was in blank amazement at the disorder iu iiis master’s look, 
but does all that an old butler can do under such trying circum¬ 
stances. This voicetbroughoutremainssomewhatof a mystery. Later 
on in thestoiT we learn that the Gonenil's youuger son was a lunatic. 
He it woB who had suddenly appeared on the scene of the duel, 
and had given Romayno his first scare by screaming out when he 
saw his brother fall. If we understand tho story aright he was 
hidden away on the steamer, perhaps in the disguise of a stoker, 
and there had given the hero his second scara. lie had, we 
believe, also made his way to the Abbey. But the matter seems 
to be left as a mystery, and perhaps something was due to 
Uomayne’s diseased imagination. Nevertheless, this young lunatic 
plays a very important port iu the story, and by his thelt of cer¬ 
tain documents greatly advances the plot of the Jesuit. We have 
not had, we must confess, tho patieuce to track the boy in his 
wanderings, for the gross and ridiculous improbabilities of this 
part of tho book were more than wo could easily support. At lost 
ho fortunately has an attack of typhus-fever, by which he recovers 
wits but loses his life. The reader has been so worried by him 
that ho hears of his death not only with the utmost composure, 
but even with thankfulness. 

In fact, tho confusion caused by tho Jesuit and tho lunatic is so 
gxeat that wo had hardly patience left even for the love-making, and 
patience was needed, for of love-making them is a groat deal, 
while the priest has his plot to convert the hero, to keep 
him oiagle, and to make him rebtore all his lands to the Church of 
Borne I a noUeman and his wife have, in their turn, their plot to 
man^ him off as speedily as they cau, and to keep him a resmet- 
mUe, virtnooSi ana happy member of society. By a remarkable 
oobMidencSi It comes about that the lady whom they w in their 
minds eeleelad as his wife was the charming young person who 
bad erosied cm with him in the steamer, and had noticed him 
otuing wiidlj into ths engine-room. We ought, the way, to ] 


have stated befo» this, eo as to remove, at all events, om imp^ 
bability firam the book, that the passage had. been calm, 
charmmg and admimble though she was, did notin the least 
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gathered together, she took advantage of a recess m a oon^ 
vatory to give him a kiss, even before he had thought of asking 
for one. Ho cannot even be said as yet to have made love to 
her; but the old order of things is rapidly passing away, and no 
doubt she was acting strictly within the rights of women. ^ A 
marriage is soon arranged and brought about, and fof a time 
the young couple are very happy. The priest is not, how¬ 
ever, thus to be cheated of his prey. He discovers that to the 
heroine some mystery attaches, and that it was a mystery con¬ 
nected with Mr. wiiiterfield, the other hero. He em|Hoy8 a 
detective, and soon gets on the right clue. He sows distrust 
between the newly-married pair, and before long he convinces 
Komayue that ho is not a niamed man, as be had married, 
so he maintained, a woman who was already another man’s wife. 
The unhappy lover with all promptitude becomes a convert to 
Koine, is in diio time ordained a priest, and mokes a will in 
which he leaves Vango Abbey to the Church. So famous does 
he become for his zeal and his eloquence, that it seemed not 
unlikely that he should die a Cardinal. But a Jesuit-plotter, 
however clever ho may be, is never a match for the last half of 
the third volume of a novel. There ho is sure to be tripped up. 
The mystery is at lost solved, the conspiracy is discovered, and the 
penitent courert has just time to hand over his will to bis youthful 
son and heir, as the child w'as amusing himself with making a blaze 
oil the hearth. ’The Jesuit springs forward to save it from the 
fire, but lie is grasped by the throat by the second hero, who for- 
timatcly happeiiou to bo on tho acene. Tho will is ournt, the 
father makes a liighly picturesque end, in spite of ** the bafflcM 
Jusuit, who turned furiously ou the dying man,” and then fhiwned 
darkly. Nothing is left for the author but to leave a decent time 
for mourning, and, when that has gono by, to marry the heroine a 
second timo to the second hero. The Jesuit, it will be seen, had 
had some grounds for his UHsertions; but he had forgotten to add 
that at the time of tho first of the heroine’s three marriages the 
second hero had himself a wife living. As Mr. Winterfield was a 
most exemplary geutleman, we will not loavo him with even the 
suspicion of a stain on liis character. We hasten to add, therefore, 
by way of conclusion, that he hud not married for the second time 
till he was firmly convinced, and on very good evidence too, that 
ho was a widower. 


THE ROMAN POETS OF THE REPUBLIC.* 

T his book is a second edition, but it is a second edition which 
has mure novelty about it than many first editions. In the 
first place, Professor Sellar’s original work on the lioman poets of 
tho Kepublic lias been long out of print. Some twenty years have 
passed sinco readers, just emei'giug from the state in which the 
study of tho classics is a more task imposed by pastors and masters, 
found in it a delightful introduction to that study as an exercise 
ill literature. The presout issue, therefore, addresses itself to an 
entirely new audience. Moreover, siuce the appearauce of Pro¬ 
fessor iSeliurs book, the two greatest poets whom he discusses 
have been tho subject of critical studies from the purely philo¬ 
logical point of view which have made them much more popular 
with English students. Mr. Munro’s work on Lucretius, and the 
work of the same scholar and of Mr. IlobiDSon Ellis on Oatullus, 
are contribucions from the two great Universities, which deserve 
to he completed by a treatment of the same subjects, which ^ould 
take their mainly scholarly labour into consideration, and should 
deal with their subjecta from the point of view of literature. Soma 
sixteen or seventeen years ago, when Mr. Munro's Lucretius had 
not yet made the greatest of Konian poets a favourite study, it 
happened sometimes that an Oxford undergraduate who hod taken 
up that author for ** Mods ” would receive a written paper,” the 
abseuco of competitors making it not worth while to print the 
questiuns. This would burdly he likely to occur now, and the 
raiami d'etre of Professor Sellar s reprint is all the more cogent. 
There is, moreover, somethin'^ to guairi against as weU as 
something to supply. Koman literature, like most other litera¬ 
tures, has received its share of the ventoea et enormia lo^uacitoM 
which nowadays too often mistolces itself for critical inright. 
J^ucretius and Gatullus are particularly tempting to ** precious ” 
critics, aud they have not escaped their attentions. iwain, the 
work of Professor Sellar is particularly welcome, ^though 
thoroughly appreciative, he is never gushing; he never indulges in 
thefalra analogies and tinselled frippery of ornament which too' 
often pass muster nowadays for criticism. In short, his booli^ 
both ns we remember it nearly twenty vears ago and as we have 
it before us to-day, holds a ismarkable mean between merely 
philological prelection, the product of somewhat barren and 
often tasteless science, and merely literary babbling, the product 
of facile and equally tasteless art. Unfortunately, we have not 
many representatives of this kind of scholarship nowadays, and It 
is all the more to be desired that such oe we have ehould tap 
themselves m iSvidonee^ a 
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ThA Itnater part of wlmt haa bean just said would apply to tbe 
first naarlj as wsU as to tlxe sscond editioiii but they are in truth 
very different books. In the first, owinff to a reticence which we 
remember wondering at, Roman comedy, despite the important 
positiott it holds in the acauU literary baggage of pros-Angus tan 
literatttie. had no place. In the present voUuno, Plautus and 
Terence hsTe each a chapter, and the first is an excellent ex¬ 
ample of criticism. Tliere are persons who talk as if Hitachi had 
invented Plautus—a curious example of the odd attitude of cer¬ 
tain forms of modern scholarship. No one who, with a sulllciont 
knowledge of Latin and a sumcient appetite for literature, has 
ever studied the Umbrian poet, in no matter what edition, can 
have &iled to see that he gives us one of the most genuine 
types, if not the most genuine type of pure Italinn letters, 
aiieet^, indeed, in form by Grook models and teaching, but 
hardly at all affected in spirit. Profosaur Sellar has given to 
Plautus hi this new edition an essay of fifty page=i, which 
we do not hesitate to say is the best thing of the kind in 
Rnglisb. It is necessarily written to a certain extent in short¬ 
hand, and the treatment of the chnructeristics of individual 
plays, especially in comparison with the uubsoqucMit handling of 
the same subjects by later dramatists, is eomewbat stinted. Por 
instance, the extremely interesting study of the three Amphi- 
tryons—^Plautus’s, Moliere’s, end Dryden’s—is omitted. But thin is 
a matter of coune, unless Professor Sellar had expanded his one 
volume into two or three. The exposition of the chief types of 
character which Plautus employs, and which, unlike thosn of 
Terence, are by no means the mere cut-and-driod personages of u 
ComwMdia delC Arte^ is excellently given, and the chief oxetuplifi- 
eations of them in the different plays are happily touched c)ff'. In 
deling with Terence it may, perhaps, seem to some readers that 
Professor ^lar has ncoeptod the definition “ dlinidiale Menander ” 
too completely, and baa not devoted quite sufficient space to the 
odmittaa excellences of bis style and diction. Por our part, how¬ 
ever, the subordination of the minor poet to his greater rival 
has nothing that we feel inclined to quarrel with. The fuller 
account now given of the unsatisfactory,because utterly fragmontury, 
work of Lucilius is welcomo, and the nlteratiou.s introcluced into 
some of the general chapters bear witness to the puins with which 
Professor SeUar has kept abreast of the various studu's of his con¬ 
temporaries in his subject. 

After all, however, any study of Roman poetry before the 
Augustan age must always consist mainly of a dii^enssion of the 
greatest didactic and the greatest lyrical poet of Rome. Of Ennius 
—stimulating as he seems to have been to hia countrymen, and 
felicitous as aro some of his fragments—it is hardly unfair to 
vary the joke about Provencal epic by saying that ho has lo' 
de/aut detre and several otlier defects bo.^idL'S. Jiucilins, 

though more of him is in evidence, is in luueli the samo 
case; all the other nou-draniatic, and mo.st of the dramatic, 
poets are in worse case; tho dramatists iheniselvos aro only 
half poetical, and one of them is profoundly un-Roman. But 
in Lucretius and Catullus most students of literature have 
been long convinced that they possess tho finest example of 
purely Roman and the most exquisite example of general Italian 
culture. Both, Irlie their compatriots in general, adopted foreign 
forms and dealt with partly exotic subjects, but both have left in 
their work a profound savour of the soil. Professor Sellar hiis 
given in this revised edition of his book a hundred and twenty 
pages to the author of tho Itrriim Nafurtt, and about half that 
space to Oatulius. The management of Lucretius is always rather 
a difficult matter. Most writers devote themselves chieliy to his 
subject, and struggle to acquaint tho reader with the history and 
pturport of the atomic theory and of epicureaiiism. Profo.^sor Eollar 
w not neglected this*, hut he has, as wo think, quite rightly given 
it a comparatively subordinate place. It is idle to pretend that 
Lucretius is to us important first as a philosopher, lie is im¬ 
portant as a Roman man of letters, and any tiling which teuds to 
olbscure this is to be regretted. Wo do not wholly agree with 
Professor Sellar’s view of the poet, who 3>erhnps most of all poets 
fixes his grasp on the reader who has once allowed that grasp to 
^planted. lliB idea of Lucretius as a calm observer, one who 
ikom a deliberate distaste to the lii'e of action and sociM pleasure 
deliberately chose the life of cuntemjilation, is not, we must con¬ 
fess, our own. Nor can wo think that the famous passages of tho 
Third and Fourth Book show merely that he had been a witness 
of " tho conditions of life under which the follies of the jeunme 
doriB and of sated luxury had been engondered.” The accent of 
regret and of individual satiety seems to us a great deal too strong 
for any each belief as this, l^or should wo Im disposed to make 
oute so many concessions os Professor Eellar has made to the 
Bevirs Advocate in respect of the general conception of the 
poem. But ^ese are matters of individual taste, and it must 
lie admitted that, as in the case of somo few other poets, there 
it a kind of ** ivresso de Luerdee,” which, when one has once 
been infected by it to a considerable extent, disables the critical 
jadgment. The Hexameters of Lucretius have mure than any other 
verses with which we are acquainted, except some choric verse in 
.iBschylus, the some effect as the Alexandrines of Victor Hugo. 
But the separate portions of the poet’s power are admiraUy treated 
bj Professor Sdlar. The fervent enthusiasm pervading uie book, 
the strong throbbing pulse of the verse, the power over mere lan¬ 
guage, the gathering intennty of movement,” to quote a happy 
phrase of the Professor’s, the freshness of feeling for nature, the 
asose of tha vague and vast, the iD^nativeness of analogy, the 
vivid pksturea of 43atwa(d soenea which make Lucretius at once one 


of the most modem and one of the most clasaical of pefeto, aU reeeivp 
from Professor Sellar paragraphs of iodieation which, if, as we 
have noticed, they are free from ** intensity ” and ‘^preciouaoess ” 
have for that very reason an academic sobriety and grace which is 
refreshing enough. No one, perhaps, of Lucrotius's many critics 
has seized the mixture of depth of feeling with ginve irony of ex¬ 
pression which make him fully deserving of the title of humourist 
08 well as that of poet bettor tliau Prol'e.^sor Sellar. 

In dealing with Catullus the critic has an easier task. The 
slight hulk of the oxquusite contribution made by the Veronese 
singer to the poetry of tho world, and its freedom from tedious 
didactics or obscure philoBOphical stumhling-blcckB, are no small 
advantages posseased by the younger over tho older friend of 
Meinmius. The running comment which Profensur Sellar gives on 
most of the poems is very good ; and ho has duly condescended to 
the fancy for personal and intimate details in trying, with the 
n.<v)istance of his forerunners, to make something of a regular JSUe et 
Lui romance out of the Leahia poems. That he baa sometimes used 
Sir Theodore Martin s version is another excusable coudesceusion. 
Whether, ns somo have said in their baste, all poets are un- 
iran.« 4 latable, is a point upon which we shall not take upon ourselves 
to decide; but it is pretty certain that Catullus is. To a sculptural 
felicity of exprosbion, not inferior to that of the heat Greek enigrom 
writers, ho adds a iiassion and a picturesque faculty which they 
rarely possessed. But ho is a smaller phenomenon than Lucretius, 
if also a more exqiiinile one; and I’rofessor Sellar has suo- 
ceoded in doing him justice in the comparatively restricted space 
which ho has allowed for the doing. Whether the parallel which 
Professor Sellar, following Mr. Muuro and an anonymous writer in 
tho AWth British Hf vieii\ institutes between OatuUus and Burns 
he Bustahiahle we shall not pause to consider. There is certainly 
more in it than tho average J^lnglishman, to whom the dialect of 
Burns is ns ashes between the teeth, may feel disposed to allow. 
But the terms in which Professor Sellar himself formulates 
tbo contrast make, at least, an admirable portrait of the elder 
poet:—“In tho passionate ardour of their temperament, 
and tbo robustness, too closely allied with coarseness, of their 
fibre; in their susceptibility tf> beautiful and tender emotions, and 
tiu* mobility of iiaturo with which they yielded to impulses the 
most opposite to theso; in their large capacity of love, ipid scorn 
of pleasure and pain; in their genuine sincerity, and firm hold on 
real life; in tho keenness of their satire, and their shrewd observa¬ 
tion of tho world around them ; in their simple and direct force of 
feeling and expression ; in tho freshness of their love for the fairer 
objects in nature with which they were most familiar, they have 
much in common.” 

This is excellent criticism excellently expressed, and tho book 
in which it appears, and which contains much more of the same 
stamp, ought to guido nut a few of the presont generation of 
students, as its predecessor guided not a few of a former one, in 
the path of really literary study of a delightful chapter of literary 
history. 


CUJCNINGHAM»S CIIUKCIIKS OF ASIA.* 

W E imagined from Mr. Cunningham’s title that liis hook 
would turn out to be a new commentary upon tho first 
throe chapters of the Apocalypse. The author of the excolJeut 
IHsserfiUifm on the BjiisUe of St. Barnabas might fitly have chosen 
such a subject, and ho would have treated it witu abilitv and 
freshness. But w o are agreeably disappointed. 11 is work is the 
Kaye Essay fur 1879. It is 1111 ingenious attempt to account for 
the ('hurch as it is by tracing the Christian “ idea working itself,” 
to use the author’s own words, “ in the planting of the Church.” 
Mr. Cunningiinm is far more anxious that wo should pay due re¬ 
gard to his method than to his conclusions. It is for the former 
that be chiuily values his book, for it is evident that he does value 
it, modestly os he speaks of its execution. His conclusions are 
those of an orthodox Anglican clergyman of our generation. The 
method by which he has arrived at them, and with which he seeks 
to lead un his readers to them, could only have been acquired by 
one who had sat for a time both in the school of Hegel and in the 
school of Baur, but with an evident preference for tho former. To 
A certain extent Mr. Ounnjngham may claim to have spoiled the 
Egyptians”; in any case ho seems to have tho mind to spoil 
thoiu, 

Tbo author holds that it is the first task of the historical 
student, provided that he believes there is a law at work ,beneath 
history, lo detect and delineate ’’ the force which was mainly 
operative ” in the period which be is studying; next, he has to 
** exhibit it in conflict with other infiuences ” ^ and, lastly, to 
“ trace out tho results of tho struggle.” This w Mr. Ounuing- 
ham’s position. That which he here describes as ** tho foree ” 
^pears afterwards as the ^^eifective idea” of a special epoch. 
The students of that epoch will first notice this effective idea ** as 
0 conviction or aspiration imj/ressin^ many minds; they will find 
it also ea'jn essinff itself in tho sayings and doings of multitudes of 
men, and at length embodpng itself in tho institutions of society.” 
The Italics are Mr. Uunniogham’s, and tho italicized phrases re¬ 
present the successive steps of his method. have tried to 
delineate,” ho says, as clearly as possible, from contomporarv 
evidence, the conviction which impressed all Christian minds; X 
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JutTe dtticribod the conflict which eiuiuod when it benui tp ex- 
presB itself and make itself felt m an eifectiTO force in uio world; 
1 have sketched the actual iostitutions which grew up under its 
influence; and thus I have endeavoured to trace the Christian 
' idea working itself out * in the planting of the Church.” The 
auhstanoe of Mr. Cunningham’s hook is composed of three divisions 
exactly corresponding to the three steps thus indicated—the con<- 
coption of the Christian society current in Asia at tbo beginning 
of tho second contury; the conflict with non-Chi'istian influences ; 
and the nature of the Christian institutions as reflected in the 
Marcionito, Montanist, and Quarto-deciman controversies. These 
larger sectioni^ in which Mr. Ounniughnm applies his method, 
are psecedod by an introduction on the standpoint, plan, and 


neeefiam means of giving the 

which aoes .not recognize it. Some '.wm i^titi3i.UQW 
mast have,; but the moment they depart .fkom tiAt which 
is a mere confession that they were adopted as a device , to meet 
an evil' and imperfect state of thingi^ the moment topy at* 
tempt to explain the idea and principles of Ohnsuamtyv^tiiiat 
moment they are to be denounced as the indicariona of the ^wtb 
of a corrupt and evil spirit.” We cannot quote the whole qjf» Mr* 
Cunningham’s section upon the method of Neante;'hdt•few 
Bonteuces from it will prove that its writer hii4' atndied a teacher 


etitutions, o& illustrative of Christian life during the second 
century.” 

Wo have kept as closely as was practicable to Mr. Cunning¬ 
ham's own words in giving a summary of the aim and conlenls 
of his book. It would probably strike a bysitindor who was over¬ 
looking a group of Hegelian student^ during thoir employment of 
this method upon a particular epoch of history, that each student 
was by no moans certain to diseover one and the same force,” or 
one and the same *^eflbctive idea” imore-^sing many, expressing 
itself multitudes, and sucinlly emuodving itself in the in- 
etitutions of that epoch. Each student miglit feel convinced that 
ho had quite stripped himself of prejudice, but he could not jump 
away from his own shadow. The luslory of many tbiugs may be 
said to bemn with the beginning of the history of the Church, 
and it is ^o a critical epoch in tho history of many more things. 
Each student of such an epoch will be nlmosi sure to Ihid in its 
documents and its characters tho cuniirumtion of the tlieory Avith 
which he was already more or less consciously possessed when Ito 
began his study, which he honestly regards m a strictly seieiitilic 
investigation* Ilonco, in spite of tho Ilegolian bhhdd wliieh Mr. 
Cunningham opposes to one af Ikiur's aiTows, we cannot help 
thinking that Haur is right when he demands that wo should ** place 
befom ourselves the materials given in the history, as they are ob¬ 
jectively,andnot otherwise.” The liistoricalstudentof ]tationn.li8in,or 
of Culture, or of Humanity, or of Sociology, or of Morals, or of any 
other defined subject, who takes tho second century as his epoch, 
will probably not detect the “ force ” or “ efl'ectivo idea ” exactly 
where Mr. Cunningham has detected it. Two writers, each 
^unlly bent upon strictly scioniilio iuyeaiigutiou of tho documents, 
sit down to write the history of llu^ Eolunnuliou. One regards it 
08 a daring break with the outward authority of the r<jpu, the 
other as a return to the outward authority of tbo Bible. One 
detects in the theses of Luther, and in &U tho docuuients and 

S arsons, Balionalisui in germ; the ntlier detects in the same 
ocumonts the “force” or “olli'ctivo idea” of all the subsequent 
social institutions of Puritanism and Methodism, which are tho 
very antithesis to nationalism. Both may bo right; but it is the 
comparatively objective ” bistorieal siiulont who is most likely 
to discern whore each is right and also where each is wrong. ‘J'ho 
Tubingen school demands in the liisturicnl student not merely 
strictly Bciontilic investigation,” but ecientilic OhjiHivUiit and TV-n- 
densimffkeitfm^ Ibis latter is the equivalent to ]\Ir. 11 erbert Spenctir's 
desiderated freedom from bias.” VVe believe that this latter sort of 
freedom is only conditionally possible in any human creature who is 
employed upon the study of men, and who hopes to infl uence opinion. 
A negative bias is os operative as a positive bias, and a student of 
the documents of the second ceutuiy who does not accept the 
Kicone Greed is ns likely to show that bo is not giHea with 
Tmdenxlonffkeit as one who acceptstliatCreed. Wo doubt ifa purely 
objective and unbiassed student would have the heart to go very 
into the sodal study of men. He losos some of his ob¬ 
jectivity by tbinking of the persons for whom his book is in¬ 
tended. He can only hope to be, as we have alrea^ hinted, a 
oomp^tively “ objective ” investigator. We thinlP that Mr. 
Cunningham's bias^ is manifested early in his essay; but we do 
him no more than justice when we sny that few recent English 
writers on Ohuich history have so good a claim ns he has to bo 
Ihcoredited vnth tho attainment of a compiirative objectivity.” 

Mr. Cunningham precedes the domonstratiun of his own method 
with a ^ort delineation of the method of tliree characteristic 
Mclesiastical historians—Baur, Neandor, and Baronins. It is 
curious that a similar process, elaborated at far greater length, 
was attempted nearly half a century ago in the late Mr. Maurice’s 
Kingdom of Christ: or^ Jlints on the Ih'iiivipleSf Ordinances^ and 
Constitution of the Cathdie Churchy in Letters to a Member of tho 
Society of Friends. Mosheim, Neauder, and Milner were there 
teeated as the tliree types of the ecclesiasllcol historian w'ith a 
wrong method. Maurice showed that thci'o was a radical defect 
in each of the three methods—the Liberal, Spiritual, and Evan- 
smlicM, as ho called them—and thereupon proceeded, as Mr. 
OnDDinghaiu^ now does, to unfold his own method. Mr. 
Cuflningham’s curt condemnation of Baur s ■theory rends very 
BUlCth l^e n reminiscence of Mr. Maurice’s more elaborate con- 
Oaniflatum of ]Moaheim’.s theory. Tho similarity is still more rc- 
xnariralda between Mr. Cunningham's short section and Mr. 
Mauriceb long section • upon Neander’s historical method. 

Heander affifm8,” Baid Mr. Mmirlce, “ that Christianity is a prin¬ 
ciple of new or spiritual life, the operation of wliieh is simply 
in and upon the heart of the individual man. Every out¬ 
ward and tisilde institution is only something adopt^ as a 


Neander’s description of its growth. The AposuOs ^ regarded 
as missionaries who converted a large number of individual!; naeh 
of these individuals hitd a firm faith in his heart. It almoit sems 
as if Neandor believed that each step that was taken in organizing 
tho Christian society was a departiu*e from the purer life of the 
past. He writes ns if ho believed in the fortuitousness of the 
development of tho various Christian institutions, and looked utod 
them as evils which were neeeasitated by the corruptions that 
overtook the primitive purity of Christian life.” The words may 
difler, but the thought is substantially tho same, and when 
Mr. Cunningham goes on to tho construction^ of the positive part 
of his work, wo are continually struck with its znateiiol like- 
ucsB, in spite of siiporllcial and formal differences, to the me^ds 
expounded by Mr. Wurico. Mr. Ounningbam, to use the words 
of the latter, “ connects Christiamiy with Judaism, and exhibit! 
it as tlie -expajision of the Jewish idea." He undoubtedly 
brings to bis exposition a familiarity with modem German theo¬ 
logians and Clitics to which Mr. Maurice laid no claim : though 
wo must say that tho author’s references to some of thorn— 
ns, for instance, to Bollie, whose Anfdngo is too little known to 
Anglican students—presiimo too much upon the knowle^e of his 
renders. 'J’ho ** force ” and “ effective idea ” which Mr. Uunning- 
hnm detects and delineates is the hope of Israel, the Messianic 
sotting-iip of tho Kingdom of God in this world. The first Church 
was a Christian Symigogiio. *Ieriisalem was the divinely-appointed 
centre of the Church, and for a certain period was acknowledged 
as such by the Christian totality, and the head of the Church in 
Jerusalem was tlie vicegerent of Christ. His position is substan- 
tiiilly the some, up to a certain point, as that which has been laid 
down tlie learned Bnbhi of Breslau, l)r. M. Joel, in his 
recently published JilieJee in die Jtdigionsgeschichie zu Anfang de» 
zvjeiten enristlivhen Jahrhunderts, l)r, Joel regards Ghristjianity as 
tho ** Verwdvklichung ” (ns Mr. Cunningham’s “ idea working itsdf 
out”) of tho Jewish Messianic hope. In its origin, he says. Chris- 
.teudom was Jewish—national and anti-Oenlilo. Jews ana Chris¬ 
tians regarded each other, not as enemies, but as friends; they 
both clearly recognized a common enemy in St. Paul—on assertion 
true only of the Judaic Christians. Trajan permitted the rebuilding 
of the Temple; but its hindrance, says 1 >r. Joel, was a question of life 
niid death tor “ the anii-nalional Christians ”—that is to say, for the 
Catholics, who had already attained to tho perception that the 
kingdom of the Messiah was intentionally us wide ns humanity is, 
niul that it was meant to embrace all nations ” and every crea¬ 
ture.” It is only from tho narrow Jewish point of view that tho 
followers of ISt. Paul would be called anti-national ” Christians. 
8 t. Paul is distinctly the Apostle of tho Nations.” Ho perceived 
that tbo actual and existing constitution of the world into nations 
and organized neighbourhoods was as Uruly tho product of the 
Divine Will as the Church itself was, and that it was tho duty 
and businoss of the Church to conform herself and her institution! 
to the pre-existing order prepamd for her by tho all-disposiog 
providence of tho King of heaven and earth. Dr. Joel contonite 
that the enmity of the Jews against Christianity, and their pro¬ 
hibition of tbe Greek language, date from the opposition of the 
** anti-national ” or Pauline Christians (whom vee ** Gentiles ” 
should rather call the national Christians, the Catholics) to tiie 
rebuilding of tho Jewish Temple. St. Paul’s whole life, in it! 
relation to the Church, was a struggle for all time on behalf qf the 
principle of nationality—but of every nationalitv, whether then 
muni lost or onl3r dormant—against the principle of ultramon- 
taiiisoi or ecclesiastical internationalism. What Rome later 
assumed to be, Jerusalem was represented as being by the Judaical 
Christians in St. Paul's lifetime. The Church of Jerusalem wo! 
the apostolic see; the vice-r^al throne was planted in it; she Wtt 
tho mother and mistress of olmrches; she was definitely tlm. 
Church,” and every man, Jew or Greek, became by baptism a. 
niomher of the Church of Jerusalem, a spiritual subject 6 t St, 
James.. 

Mr. Ounningbam has a clear sight of these foots, althougli, 
he states them )n a very difterent form, being all along 
in some bonda^ by his determination to get rid of the wotd 
“Church”with all its modem association! in order to z^er 
his investigation strictly scientific. We have spoken of' the 
actual world as constituted of nations end organised aemlir 
bourboods—cities, vifliiges, communes, or parishes. But w£m> 
the Church first appeared in the world, when en . 

of the Nations” was sent out, the hum BoitiM 
alism hod apparently obliterated all nauons. , TSbsy 
isting, hut dormant St Paul spoke of them 4 | 
sermon at Athens: his Eiustle to the Qbovsh 41 ^ 
ficantly enough^ b w of xefisrenees to 
is one of the mm .obdtooterlstifi voids.tff lltifl'tow 
fdvq is but nijily 'trenslated in i^r. 
over and dVsr again'as ** Gentiles*” 
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hmiiaaMj in the midit of which the Ohurch appearedi looid d^il 
pctHgr. wiw in vigovoiu and aetivalife* Hence, in place of the national 
oiga^N^tioki of the Catholic Oharch, which is now opposed to its 
Boman ultiamontaniat centralization', a dvio organization of the 
Oatholio Ohnrch was in the second oentuiy opposed to its Jewish 
nltmmontanist centralization. Mr. Cunningham brings out this 
lut in his oim w^ by tracing how the Christian brotherhood in 
the Greek cities of Asia, contemporary with the existence of the 
Tioere^ episcopate in Jerusalem, by the ** M'orking out of the 
Chriatian ioea''became << that which the Greeks had striven to 
reaUza^ fisdezation of free democracies. The Church in each 
dty was self-disciplining, poesessing authority over its oflicors, and 
wordiippiag and communicating with other Churches as a unit; 
yet the Church throughout the world was after all one, and it 
were well that each city should interest itself in and care for the 
needs of all the federation.” There is not a page in Mr. Cnuning- 
ham’s work which does not show the results of conscientious 
thought and study ^ it merits to ha widely read ; but norhnps its 
most valuable characteristic is the rare clearness of the author's 
perception that the Ohurch is an organism and not a mechanism. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

JX)RMAN^S work (i) is, wo fear, likely to receive loss 
irX attention, or, at any rate, less favour, than it deserves from 
the dominant school of comparative mythologists. Dealing only 
with the aboriginal Buperstitions of North America, and hero and 
there, at somewhat less length, with those of the Southern con¬ 
tinent, ho derives from this limited but detailed study conclusions 
by no means in accord with the fashionable theories of the day. 
According to bis views, and to much of tlio evidence, such as it 
is, which he has collected, not only are the Indian hci’oes not solar 
avatars, or representatives of the sun, but, M^bero the sun or other 
heavenly body is worshipped, it is because some Indian chief 
translated to heaven is supposed to have btion converted into the 
sun, moon, or morning star, or to inhabit the luminary in question. 
Wo cannot say that we incline to look on this counler theory as 
by OD^ means proven.. The ovidenco is much less obvious than 
the bias of the writer, whoso disposition to truce all idolatry, and 
nearly all supernaturalisni, to ancesLor-worship is applied with no 
greater discrimination, and with much less of ingenious demon¬ 
stration, than the solar-key of Mr. Miillor, Sir C'leorgo Cox, and other 
comparative mythologists on this side of the Atlantic. There are, 
without question, Inaian and .lOsquiiuaiix myths which have boon 
invented to account for celestial pbouoinena -and attached to 
human and terrestrial agents *, and, where this has been done, 
even if the hero’s name be identical with that of some famed 
Hercules or Achilles of the bar West, it is not the less 
evident that the origin of the myth is astronomical, and 
ite connexion with an historical or traditional name purely 
accidental or poetical. Among the more civilized tribes of 
Central and Southern America, the favourite objects of popular 
adoration are wbat Mr. Dorman calls culture heroes, porsouiiges 
occupying in tradition every kind of sitiiuliun, from that of Ceres 
to that of Solon. Some of them are certainly in character, if not 
in origin, divine; incarnations of natural or supernatural power, 
oven if their names have uu actual place in the history of the 
nation. Others are almost as certainly real personages, invested 
with many mYthicnl attributes. It is diliicult to conceive, for 
example, the founder of the i’eruvion dynasty as a real human 
being; the solar genesis of the Incas seeming us distinctly a form 
of monarch worship as the similar relationship assigned to the 
Pharaohs. On the other hand, those who have studied most 
thoroughly tho traditions and historical inscriptions of Mexico 
concur in r^arding many of the principal objects of Mexican ado- 
lation as distinct historical characters; as representing in sumo 
memorable mstanccs an actual and prolonged conllict between the 
ferodons barbarism of the national rclipon and a softer, less war¬ 
like, and probably higher civilization from which tho atrocity of 
human sacrifice was altogether excluded, a conflict which may re¬ 
present an individual ellort nt reform, hut somewhat more probably 
« conflict between the hereditary ideas of dillbront races combined | 
under a single rule. Tho superstitious of the North American 
Indians are much less intoroBting, and their character, as well as 
their interpretation, rests on much less satisliictoi’y evidences. i 
They have no records *, their pictorial representations ore biubaroua 
in the extreme, delineations of human or semi-human figures ns 
utterly regardless of truth os the first drawings of a child, and made 
even worse than these by the introduction of a couventiomdism 
which dispenses with oven such attempts to represent reality to 
the eyes of others as a child of average intelligence would be sure to 
make. In truth, what wo know of the ideas respecting a superior 
Power and a future life cherished among the hunting tribf)8 of the 
North, we know only through missionaries or Puritan settlors. 
The fiMmer strove to see in every native superstition some trace 
'at jn nrinmval religion akin to Judaism, if not to Ohristianity, 
AOa onen imported ideas, evidently of their own origination, into 
tile epeliehandhpoaBibly into the thoughts of those with whom they 
oomieed. The Puritans who settled New England, and first 
oatti^v^inte. extensive collision with the ab origines, represented 
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all that wae most savage and harharoua In the Ei^Hsh temper, all 
that was mosjb unchristian in tho Protaataot Ohnatianitjy of their 
age. It waa their aim to represent and to regard aa worshippers of 
the Devil thoso whom they desired to rob and murder. It ia 
impossible to read even a few pages of their writingv on this or 
any other subject without detecting in them a tendency to believe 
much more firmly in the Evil Principlo than in the Deity they pro¬ 
fessed to warship—a firm belief that they, the few thousands who 
urufessed their ^rd and hateful faith, were the only objects of 
Divine care, and that they were rendering good service to their 
Ood as well ns to themselves in butchorin^^ those whom it there¬ 
fore suited them to accuse of every kind of spiritual abomination. 
It ia partly to Ibo poets and novelists of a later ago, piully to 
the better foitli and better fooling of the Jesuit missionaries, that 
we owe the current ideas of the fundamental beliefs of the 
Indian tribes; and it is noteworthy that Mr. Dorman does his best 
to minimize our supposed knowlou^ and to revive the Purilanio 
conception of Indian worship. The idea of the Great Spirit 
could not have come from a race or a Ohurch like that of Now 
England; it is a for higher idea tiian any Puritan was capable 
of enterlaining. Thu Indian Manitou is so incomparably 
superior to the God of Cotton Mather that it is impossiblm 
to derive the former from the latter. And the Indian ideas of 
sorcery may have bren largely modified by Puritanic or negro 
importations; they bear, at any rate, a striking resemblance in 
certain points both to Jhiritan and to African superstitious. It 
is hardly possible to doubt that Mr. Dorman tends to exaggerate 
the absurdity and extravagance of native credulities. The races 
who could bu hampered by such ridiculous and inconvenient follies, 
could hardly have necouio tho resolutn, daring, persevering huntora 
and warriors we know them to have boon. Jn truth, Mr. Dorman 
seems to have gathered much of his Indian mythology from tho 
existing remnants of those tribes degraded by white cruelty and 
tyranny, and infected by superstitions that had, and must have 
had, ihoir origin in a false civilization, not in a natural 
barbarism. 


Mr. rowell’s Intyodudion to Study of the Indian Lan~ 
(jiinycs (2) is really an olaborato, scientific, or metaphysical trea¬ 
tise on the structure of these languages, a contribution to com¬ 
parative grammar rather than a real guide to tho actual tongues 
spolien by tho few romnants of the races that one© possessed tho 
vast territory of the United States. These languages, indeed, ore 
BO fiuid, BO liable to change their form from time to timo, that a 
permanent vocabulary, or oven grammar, might be somewhat 
diificult to construct, and when constructed, might not last long 
in use. As Mr. I’owoll observes, tho root-words, which seem 
seldom to be used independently, arc all that have a distinct repre- 
eentation, un avuilabic synonym, whereby they can be translated 
into EngUah or any other European tongue. The combinations by 
which tlio.se root-words arc made to express a multitude of 
distinct idons may vary from timo to time among different 
races, among dilVerent tribes of the same family, or even 
between ditVerent generations of tho same tribe. Eor instance, tho 
numerals may bo exprosBud by a variety of different combinations, 
referring to tho fingers and toes in various poailiuns or to the 
actual numbers wlit'rcof tho particular number may be composed. 
A single Indian wt^rd, or wbnt passed for a single word, may 
convoy a great multitude of ideas, and may seem, therefore, to 
exhibit tho comparative simplicity of the hinguage. What it 
really provos is its extremo complexity and inconvenience in use, 
since of the idons expressed 0110 half may be practically irrelevant 
or iiidifferoDt, as, for ( xamplo, tho gender of the agent and of thQ 
object, the aninialu or iuanimnte character of cither, and so forth. 
\’ot the nature and structure of the lani^uage requires that each 
of these irrelevant facts shall be implied in tlio form of tho 
sentence or agglutinated word. On the system of Indian kinships, 
too, Mr. Powell has a good deal to tell us, and there are facts re¬ 
lated iu his book which confirm to a certain extent the views of 
Mr. Dorman, showing a curious relation between some of the most 
peculiar of African superstitions and those which are at any rate 
lit tho present day current among tho remains of a race that 
Koems to have little or no possible connexion with any of tho 
native tribes of that distant continent. 

rtouf/hed Under (3) is another work dealing with the aboriginal 
American; the fitory, in the form of fiction, not of any ono Indian 
chief, but of tho fate of the surviving Indian tribes during tho last 
fifty yours. What that fato has been wo have scon in other 
woika, some of them very recent, that it has been our duty to 
notice; and tho task is so piunfiil, and its effect upon English 
fooling towards tho executioners of tho unhappy victims of 
American aggression so unpleasant, that we do not care to enter 
again upon such a topic. Enough to say that Ploughed Under 
tolls a true story, and certainly docs not oxaggerato it. It would 
he impossible to exaggerate tho story of tho white man’s treachery, 
cruelty, lawless, nierciless savagery towards tho so-called savages 
of the"United {States, because if tho simple truth is told, it ia im¬ 
possible, or almost impossiblo., to obtain credence for it. That such 
cowardly atrocities, such doliberato breaches of faith, such out¬ 
rages on hunmuity, should havo been perpetrated by our own neat 
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Idndred and aanctioiied by a Gorernment which claims to stand in 
first rank amon^ the cinlised Powers of the world) seems 
'Utterly incredible. We feel like ChimpbelVe churiibS) that we have 
TOt nmonfr a pack of fiends and not of mortals.” From the first 
landing of the Pilgrim Fathers to the present hour the etory is one 
continuous record of 'wanton ferocity and unprovoked aggression) 
of broken treaties) of persevoriDg, consistent) utterly merdilees per¬ 
secution. 

The Financial Report of the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
year 1880 (4) contains many interesting and important facts, hut 
few so generally interesting^ to hlnglish readers as to find a fitting 
place in purely literary notices. Perliaps that part of the Iteport 
which will most attract the notice of the Knglish public is that 
which deals with the attempt to coin a ii-^cd quantity of silver 
dollars under n recent Act of Congress. One half of these, it 
BMQiS) remain permaneutly in the Treusiiry; wbnt are forced into 
circulation speedily return in eachango for pa])er which can be 
exchanged for gold. And this for tiic simple reiisun that Congress 
has ordered the silver doUnr to be coined on nn nhsiimptinn noto¬ 
riously false. Its weight and fineness are fixed on the assumption 
that sixteen ounces of silver are worth an ounce of standard gold,- 
^whereas the real equation is i to 17'5. So long, therefore, as con¬ 
vertible paper can he obtained at the rate of 16 for i and ex¬ 
changed for gold worth 17the silver coin inevitably returns to 
the Treasury. Should this exchnugoablenesB be done away, the 
only result) as the Secretary points out, would be the de.monetiza- 
lion of gold) since no one would pay 17^ dollars in gold where the 
value of sixteon gold dollars in silver would bo a legal quittance 
of hia debt. 

Mr. Bascom*s treatise on the Science of Miml (5) is ns drily 
and tediously technical as other metaphysical worlcs to those who 
consider metaphysics as in the main a scicnco of merely verbal 
distinction, and whei'e it deals with apparent roalitios, dealing 
with facts of conscioiisuoss respecting which every second man’s 
consoiousness contradicts bis neighbour's. Fur those who believe 
in metaphysics os a real science it will probably have the attraction 
of comparative, if not acltial, novelty; some, at least, of the 
authoris views being apparently in closer accord with those of a 
former generation than with t he stricter and more materialistic 
doctrines at present chiefly in vogue. 

The SludenVe Dream ( 6 ) is a declamation or rhapsody—we can 
ive it no more compliuieniary name— upon ono or two of the 
Dottiest problems of the border-ground between metaphysics and 
theology. It can hardly enlighten anybody, and we can hardly 
understand with what purpose it has been written and published. 
It is neither prose nor poetry; neither practical pliUosophy nor 
palpable and iutelligible caricature. 

Miss Mary D. Brine publishes her poems (y) in a volume so 
elaborately printed and got up that it rcqiiiivs a pasteboard box to 
keep it in condition. It would bo a very suitablo ornament to 
the toilet table of a lady of literary tastes, especially if she did 
not run any risk of soiling the ample margins, or wasting lime and 
attention that might be more appropriately given to her own hair 
and colouT) by any needless study of ibo text. Apparently the 
author has justly estimated the value of the latter, and has de¬ 
termined to give her readers something for their munej. This 
2nay seem severe. The reader wlio opens the book at a 
venture will not read a dozen lines aloud without being fully 
satisfied that we are not only just, but merciful. The name 
of £. Foxton is unknown to us, though a claim to the 
authorship of three previous works is attached to it. It 
*!mny be that of a lady or a geutlemaO) a leisurely liiidra- 
teur) or one whose verses are the amusement of a busy life. 
At any rale, The Chapd (8) was worth writing, and is worth 
reading by those who have plenty of time and not very much to 
do with it. The verse is fair, the thought is generally grave and 
good ; neither is striking or memorable. 

Perhaps Mr. Murrey's collection of valuablo cooking receipts (9) 
is at least as valuablo as any other of the volumes on present 
list; but, like some of the rest, it is hni'dly literature. The 
author's experience may serve as a voucher for the correctness of 
his recommendations, and the probability that they will please 
those to whose^ taste the cookery of American hotels and 
restaurants is suited. We must beg our readers not to interpret 
the latter phrase as if we bad spoken of the like institutions in 
this country. There are tastes, and tastes entitled to some degree 
of respect, to which the cookery of the higher class of hotels—at 
least in the Northern States—seems worthy of more attention, 
and somewhat greater leisure, than is commonly bestowed upon its 
results. , 

The American Deview contains a vindication of the 

Mormons by one of themselves, which is, as such, worth reading. 
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The Latter Day Saints, it would seem, have not maoh to nigo bs 
vindication of their institutions: bat are prepared to diepotei and 
not without a show of plausibitity) many of the moet genmly 
accepted items of the historical and practical ohaim brougm 
iijgainst them, and generally received os unansweiAle. if noi 
silently admitted. The current number of SL Niokolae will bo oo. 
acceptable to children as usual, and we need hardly say xnoxo ii 
its favour. 
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IRELAND AND CONSERVATIVE CRITICISM. 

T he veiy serions and alarming inielligcnce wbicli has 
boon received from Ireland dui'ing tho last few days 
anay be said to have, in a certain degree, thrown the 
Ziand Bill itself into tho background. Thanks chiefly to 
the action of the less well-oonnsollod of tho Roman 
Oatbolio c^rgyv tho famous measurable distance seoms at 
last to be over-stepped. Reticent as Mr. Cuildkus has 
l)een about the events at New Pallas, the main facts seem 
not to be doubtful, and a renewed expedition of all 
arms is announced against the ** Castle." In Claro a 
regular fight has occurred, in which tho polico were 
fired on from houses as they advanced up the street. 
The agents of the Property Defence As^ciation, in the 
fiisebarge^ not only of a business porfiictly legal, but 
ef one which will continue to ho perfectly legal even 
.when the Land Bill has become law, have had to be 
fX*utooted by something like a battalion of infantry, 
and to be harboured and supplied with tho necessaries of 
RTe at the harraoks. Einall}*, a natural, but most dan- 
.gerous, spirit of resontmenb is said to be growing up 
among the troops, who are tired of being stoned and 
mobbed and bludgeoned with iron bars while iht-y are not 
. permitted to retaiiato. In short, tho result of tho rais- 
managoment of the Government is rapidly boconiiiig in¬ 
tolerable, and they might thomsulves be relieved if they 
woro brought out of their difliculty by an open revolt. 

' They have coaxed and irritated, negotiated and fought, 
suppressed and enoonragod by turns, until the whole 
business has got out of thoiii* control, oven if they 
wished to control it, and tho necessary whiff of grape 
shot when at last they make np theii* minds to it will 
in consequence have to bo rather a blast than a whiff. One 
thing would of itself convict tho Government of the worst 
mismanagement. It is notorions that the Irish Roman 
Oatholio clergy were long reluctant to throw in their lot 
with the movement; it is equally notorioue that a large 
•section of them have now done so. This can only be duo 
to the efieot produced by Ministerial vacillation, and by 
tho hopes wmob that vacillation has excited. 

Meanwhile the Land Bill itself has been making a 
languid progress quite in keeping with a measure in 
which, as Sir Stijfoud Nortugotb bos said very pithily, 
not tw men on either side of the House believe. Tho 
Amendments are in process of consolidation, and two or 
three divisions have been taken heavily in ftivour of the 
Cbvemment. It is, however, noteworthy that in aim 
every case the question mooted will turn up again 
At A ISiter stage, and that the defence which Mr. 
QLkDfflom has made against the attack has been 
muoh more undecided and much less uncompromising 
than the tone of his observations some weeks ago. Ho 
has receded in his own peculiar fashion from tho doctrine 
he recentlj seemed to advance that the whole surplus value 
derived from oompetitiou belongs to the tenant. This 
was in his reply to Sir R. Cross. The night before, in 
replying to Mir. Brasd, he had made an admission which 
in the mouth of a politician leas given to tho use of the 
disHn^o would have been of the greatest importance. 
** Decidedly,'^ he said, ** if the landlord had bought the 
tenaxkt-right be ought to have'it.** Now most lawyers' 
notoriously hold that, in future, it the landlord buys the 
* tenant-right he is not to have it; while hardly any one 
denies that the Bill as it stands would put eertaiu land¬ 


lords, be they many or few, in tho same position at the 
present time. A now clause is, however, promised, which 
is in some undoilned but certainly partial way to,deal 
with this question. Movements of this kind may or may 
not indicate a genuino disposition to compromise. The 
obstinate refusal to detLne tenant-right is still maintained, 
pnd tho lloasu is thus in a manner asked to award it does 
nob know \vl].at to it docs not know whom. But-it is 
very xiotowortby that tho Pums MiNieTSu’s own sup¬ 
porters are telling him that English Liberals are getting 
tired of tho Land Bill, that tho BitAULAiJuu incident has 
weakened tho allegiance of not a few of them, and that** an 
*‘ appeal to tho country might bo of very doubtful ezpe- 
** dicQcy." Nor are tho must numerous or tho most im¬ 
portant nmeudmew on tho paper by any moans the work ^ 
of the Conservative party. A measure which is in this t 
predicament, which is weakly defended, about which no 
one is eiitlmsia^tic, depends entirely for its chances of suc¬ 
cess on tho more brute fidelity of a party majority. It is 
Yi’ell known how such fidelity, when it is not supported by 
conviction from within or pressure from without, is wont 
to ho Hhukon by repeated divisions in Committee. 

Wlien matters are in sneh a condition tho attitude of the 
Opposition becomes a matter of special interest, and during 
the past week both Opposition lenders have expounded that 
attitude. Lord S.vLisnaRY's speech at Willis’s Rooms must 
have undeceived those who either from want of understand¬ 
ing or haste had uilcctod to sec evidence of rashness and 
an intention to provoke a dangerous quarrel in an eailier 
utterauco 6f bis. The most jealous critic of the House of 
Lords would have found it diflicult to find fault With Lord 
Sat.isbury’b expressions on this occasion., Only those who, 
with a confusion of ideas which mayor may not bo honest, 
mix up their desire to get the Lund Bill through with 
their desire to stir up enmity against the Upper CTiamhUr, 
can deny that criticism and, if it thinks fit, alteration, of 
such a measure as the Laud Bill arc not merely the right, 
hub the duty, of tho Upper Honse. Tho distinction, too, 
which Jx>rd SALisinJur draw between the coufirmatozy and 
tho confiscatory portions of t 1 i<- Bill must bo evidently 
legitimate to all who do not tace Mr. Gladstone’s utter¬ 
ances as a final explanation of everything. But perhaps 
the most iuqiortant part of tho. speech was that in which 
the speaker adroitly intimated fuat the importance of tho 
Land Bill was, after nil, capable df exaggeration. There aro 
persons, no doubt, who have kept their heads in this 
matter. But, as it has been the habit of the extreme 
partisans of the Government to argue an imme^ilite re¬ 
turn of J^atuun’s reign (except in tho matter of political 
economy) in Ireland as a consequcnco of tho Bill, so some 
extreme opponents of the Government have spoken as if 
tho moasuro would at once hand over the soil of Ireland 
to tho tenauts. Probably tho greatest danger of it is that 
it will do neither of these tilings. It will put money in 
the purse of the present tenants; it will take that money 
out of the purse of the present limdlords. But it will do 
and can do nothing to allay tho cadsos of Irish distress, 
though it may do somothing to Ogginvato them. Sir 
Stafi-ohi) Nohtiicotk iu his Manchester speech took up 
this latter contention, and may be said indr^cd to hnro 
established it. Tho analogy of tho feveriah or dropsioal 
patient which ho used is of course sufiicicnily hack¬ 
neyed, but it is for once absolutely in place. But 
neither Lord Salisucrt nor Sir Staffoud Nouthootu 
advocated a direct resistance to tho Bill, lor the very 
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reaBons which haTo again and fHgain been pointed ont. 
Thanka to the Goremnient, MUiaiming mast be dono to 
Ireland^ and t^ Oppositbn areJ^in a position to dictate 
what the something shall b^;f;!i’^hcy pan only try to 
minimize tbo hann and iiwijjlpie the good of tho Bill as 
mnch as they oan. They not responsiblo for the 
diseaso, and they have not b^ called in as physicians by 
tho patient. Yet, at tho same time, it wonld be absard to 
overlook tho fact that a' (pmpnratively slight dovclop- 
ment of the present state of things in Ireland might alter 
the situation in a very romarkublo way. The scattered 
sparks of civil dissonsioTi may break out at almost any 
moment into a widespread conilagration. With that con¬ 
flagration tbei'o wonld bo two ways of doaling. Ouo of 
them may be called tbo Transvaal method—that of 
yielding to force and calling tho concession mag¬ 
nanimity. The Land Bill might bo altered in Arch¬ 
bishop Uuoke’s sense, arrears of rent might be wiped off* 
■with^ a stroke and so forth, whilo tho present system of 
half- or rather quarter-hearted coercion was continaod. It 
is donbtfal, however, whether it is yet safe to try this so near 
home. The foreign example has not been relished oven 
by Liberals; and the discontent which, we are told, Liberals 
feel at the state of Ireland will hardly be oared by each a 
method. The other plan—the adoption of vigorous, sadden, 
and concerted action for ro-establisbiog in Ireland tho 
obedience dae to the law; tho sospension of all concessions 
until the re-establishment is effected—would sot the 
Badioals in open revolt, and could, indeed, hardly bo 
carried out by the present Oovommeut under any oiroum- 
stanoes. Theso coutingencies are, indeed, oontingoncies 
only, but they have to bo taken into consideration, and 
that oonsidoration no doubt accounts for tho aititudo of 
hostile, but not nncompromising, criticism which the 
two leaders of the Opposition have adopted and supported 
by arguments different indeed, but mutually comple- 
montary. 


TOE TRANSVAAL. 

E ither the Government knows little of tbo progress 
of negotiations in tho Transvaal, or it has nothing 
satisfactory to commnnioaio. Tho task imposed on tho 
English Commissioners is more difficult and oouiplicated 
than any ordinary di plomatic transaction. It is uncertain 
whether the representatives of tho Boers, even if tholr 
good faith may bo trusted, have sufficient authority to 
bind their supposed constituents. From the naturo of the 
cose they oonld not have been regularly elected, and, 
according to pnwalout rumonrs, their more turbulent 
ODUntrymen are prepared to repudiate any niipalatablo 
settlement. The loaders havo hitherto been either un¬ 
willing or unable to keep their own distinct promises. 
The mnrderers of Captain Elliot, though they are well 
known, have not been brought to justice, but the guns 
which were treacherously captured at Potchefstroom Jiave 
at last been restored. Tho place itself is about to be 
re-oocnpied, though it seems strange that Sir Evelyn 
Wood shonld venture to expose a now garrison to tho 
risk of such misadventures as those which befel their 
predecessors. As long as the negotiations continue it 
must be assumed that a deffnite and intelligible solu¬ 
tion is stiir possible. Sir Hsqcdles Robinson and Sir 
Evelyn Wood, though they aro probably controlled by 
stringent orders from homo, wonld scarcely condescend 
to prolong a fictitious discussion if they had ascertained 
that the Iraders of the Boers wore determined to make no 
reasonable concession ; yet thoro is little hope of providing 
either security or compensation for the loyal inhabitants of 
the Transvaal, and the Boers will be rolnotant to surrender 
the parts of their nominal territory which are principally 
occupied \)y native tribes. 

The claim of tho English and Dutch settlers who recog¬ 
nised the annexation is stronger than that of the natives. 
The formal declarations of Sir Gxunet Wolselet, which 
wetealterwards ratified and renewed by the Home Govern* 
jaatified the confidence of those who invested their 
oapilil and em^oyed their industry in reliance on tho 
main^aime of English sovereignty. Liberal eulogists of 
the poho^ of the present Government assert tMt the 
Engivh inhi^bitants of the Transvaal are selfish adveu- 
ture»s» act always of unblemished oharaoter, who have 
migrated into tHie province for the pumse of making or 
improvingtheir fortunes. It is highly probable that ihey tsay 


not allbemo^lsof disinterested viiine,£icwpeisoiiscd^teghltt^ 
habits are not prone to doubtful and hamraous e nw prisai» 
The settlers id the remote Western States of AdtarieSr 
the Frenohmeu who seek their fortunes in the AlgeHaiii 
interior, might perhaps be equally unable to beara stHut 
investigation into tbeir oharacters; but, if external daujger 
threatened, the American or tho French Government would 
not have to inquire whether their citizens had a personal 
claim to protection. Tbo English population of the 
Transvaal probably resemblos that which has spread the 
language of its country over a large part of the globe. 
The Hume Government has often attempted to escape 
the obligation of following with protection and control 
tho first founders of colonics which. have afterwards 
expanded into great and flourishing oommunities. 
Forty years ago, tho first settlers in New Zealand 
were often reproached with tho unauthorized enter¬ 
prise which had imposed fi'csh burdens on the mother-: 
conntry. The English inbabitaubs of the Transvaal must 
bo defended against injustice, first because they are • 
Englishmen, and also on the ground that they had a right 
to rely on ofiicial assurances. Some of them have alre^y 
thought it prudent to abandon their new homes. Others 
may, perhaps, if they arc exposed to persecution, prove 
troublesome neighbours to their oppressors; but the 
Govornmont is right in offoring no encouragomeut to 
Englishmen who may be inclined to excite the warlike 
passions of the natives. Tho Colonial Secbbtaet has 
ordered the dismissal of an officer who expressed in a 
report to bis superiors his wish to join tho Swazis in a 
possible war with the Boers. 

Tho native tribes, though they nro believed to bo unani- 
znons in thoir prcforcnce of English allegiance, have pro¬ 
bably been only in a fow cases directly affected by tho 
establishment or withdrawal of Imperial rule. During 
the interval between the annexation and tho successful re- 
bollion by which it was terminated, tho colonial authorities 
were too fully occupied to meddle with tho questionable 
rolaiious between the Boers and tlio natives. A partisan 
of the Boers not long sinco triumphantly challenged the 
English administrators to prove that they had liberated a 
single slave, or that they had checked tho praotioo of kid¬ 
napping native children. 'JMio naiivos wero nevertheless 
well convinced that tho mainicnanco of English sove¬ 
reignty would involve both the suppression of slavery and 
the general discouragement of aggression on the part of 
tho Bocra. They must now rcconcilo thomselvos as they 
may to tbo disappointment of well-founded hopes; 
but thoro is no reason to beliovo that they have in- 
currod any positive loss. Thoir hostility to thoir 
habitual onomies seems to bo unabated. Some of tho 
chiefs are said to have armed in support of tho Government 
daring tho brief war; and it is said that the Boers havo 
lately organized an expedition for tho punishment of a 
large tribo. It is not a little remarkable that the heavy 
blow which has been inflicted on tho military reputation 
of England seems nob to have produced any disposition 
to revolt against Imperial supremacy. The enemies 
whom tho native chiefs principally dread are also tho 
enemies of England. When tho negotiations are conolnded, 
and when tho army now quartered in Natal is dispersed, 
it is not improbable that there may bo native risings in 
the Transvaal, and it is also possible that the insurgents 
may find allies or leaders among the English safibrers from 
the restoration of the Republic. The agitation which has 
been oausod by the English reverses has extended to 
Znluland. Tho well-known adventurer John Dunn, now . 
one of the chiefs among whom the oountiy was divided 
by Sir Gabnbt WolselEy, expresses a fear, which is probably 
shared by his neighbours and coUeagaes, that the English 
protectorate may bo withdrawn, with tho inevitable result 
of destroying the actual settlement. Perseverance for a 
fortnight or throe weeks in the Ministerial policy of 
bloodguiltiness might perhaps have prevented the com¬ 
mencement of an era of anarchy and war. 

No recent information has been received as to the 
political condition of the Cape. The new Ministry which 
represents the preponderance of Dutch influence will 
probably be supported by the ooustltnencies; and it will 
be anxious to conclude peace with the Basatos. For the 
present the war is suspended, though it is not formally 
terminated. Iiprd Kimdeuley decUnes to express any 
opinion oh the {dans of settlement; and Qir Hnboulbb 
Robinson is for the time nnavbidably drilled in Nata|t •* 
It is not likely that motive hostflitieB YWbexeheFed. Both 
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jtoaiid that the war wee hard^nsomelLd lupro- 
ntiMb 4 on the ^hdlti^^lbe ]^ntos are so far the 
^ttl^ani mt they have aeisM the disarmamenfe which 
they^ ol&inahjr^ Mr. Spbioo might perhaps have 

MjAnea power for some time longer if he had not oom- 
ButtM himself to the mistaken policy of the Busuto war. 
lik might have been politic to deprive the natives of arms 
if he had been secure against resistance; bnt it was an 
error to inonr the burden of war merely for the purpose 
of zendtring insurrection difficult. The only advantage 
whioh has accrued to the colony has been the satisfaction 
of merting its practical independence. The contest has 
been oonductod wholly by means of colonial rosoarces; 
and every occasion has been taken to warn the Home 
Oovernment that it would not be allowed to interfere 
with the result. The rejection of Imperial control by 
the colonies which have obtained the privilege of respou- 
eible government is so fiir expedient that it is unavoid¬ 
able. It was indeed doubtrul whotber the Capo, with 
its rival white races, with its native population, 
and its vicinity to independent tribes, ought not to have 
’ been administered for some time longer as a Crown colony; 
but the concession of administrativo independence, rightly 
or wrongly made, is, in its nutnre, irrevocable; and up to 
the present time it has not produced in the Gape Colony 
any disastrous consequences. The Knglish and Dutch sec¬ 
tions have succeeded to power alternately ; and the policy 
practised to natives within the limits of the colony has, 
except in the case of the Basntos, been moderate and sne- 
cessfult It is asserted that the Dutch population of the 
Cape would have displayed active disaifoclion if the 
Transvaal war had continued; but up to tbo present time 
there has been no disturbance. As the project of federa¬ 
tion is indefinitely suspended, there seems to be no pretext 
on whioh dissensions between the Government of the 
Cape and the Colonial Oifico are likely to arise. 


M. OAMBETTA AT CAHOTIS. 

A VISIT like that whioh M. Gamtikita has boon paying 
to Cahors is necessarily open to some ridicule. To 
modern eyes all civil pageants look a little silly, and M. 
Gambetta’s progress had to be very civil indeed. It was 
impossible for him togivo it a military air without running 
the double risk of exciting German suspicion and alarming 
the French peasantry. It is true ho uncovered a monu¬ 
ment to the soldiers of 1870, but he did it with a speech 
which might have been made at an English Voluuteor 
dinner, and have introduced the toast of ** Defence, not 
** Defiance.'’ When a king goes about among his subjects 
there is nothing unnatural in his being surrounded by as 
many soldiers as can be got together. They are specially 
his soldiers, and they are enlisted to make a show in time 
of peace almost as much as to fight in time of war. But 
when the President of one of the Chambers employs him- 
self in the same way there is no obvious reason why guards 
should be turned out and troops be presenting arms at 
overy step he takes. If the Republic were on better terms 
with the Church, the clergy would gladly have filled up 
the gap. Beneath the cathedral vault, and amidst the 
gleam of tapers and the smoke of incense, ecclesiastical 
splendours seem quite in keeping. They aro traditional; 
they date from a timo when men had a natural eye for 
effect and grouping; and continuous custom bos prevented 
the elaborate ceremonial from seeming foolish to those co¬ 
ined in it. It is true that M. Gambeita, even if ho had been 
we best of Catholics, would have had to content himself 
with his block coat. The long list of ecolesiastical vest- 
tneoto eontains none that are specially set apart for 
dfstinfl^ished politicians. But even the black coat, 
thongn it does not look imposing in a procession, takes a 
borrowed honour from the fact that all this display is got 
together to do honour to its woarer. As it iB,^ve read 
the acoonnte of M. Gaubetta's journey without being 
reminded of anything more imposing than a rich dowager 
travelling homewards with her valet, her doctor, and her 
|wodle» and, perhaps, receiving an address of welcome 
from the ootporation of the town in which, os Mr. Don 
wonldput it, she “has influence." 

H. Gaubbita found himself at another disadvantage as 
compared with kings and emperors. Either there are 
no Btories in eircnlation about their early Uvea, or those 
^ who knew sooh storiea think it more prudent not to tell 
them. M. Gambetta could not hope for exemption on 


either of these grounds. He is toe famous not to have 
already* become a legendary herd' in his birthplooe; 
and tfaongh he is figuratively master of many 
legions, they do not inspire sneh inskmt terror as the 
real legions which surround a real monarch. Con* 
sequently, the newspapers ^ve themselves np for 
days before the visit was paid to wonderful anecdotes 
of M. Gambetta’s prococity, and of the marks of future 
greatness whioh were visible in him from the very begin* 
ning, Uo had road historv as a boy, and forthwith the 
study became invested in tne eyes of many adult French* 
men with an interest it had never possessed before. An 
essay of his had been honoured by a proximo axccssitf aud, 
under the kindly influences of sulxsequent greatness, that 
proximo accossit has become the most magnificent of prizes. 
Wo tremble for the future of the professor who betrayed by 
his too conscious demranour his recollection of having 000a- 
sionally punished M. Gauuetta for breaches of discipline. 
How will ho over venture to inflict a penalty again when 
tho oiloct will be to place the ofl'ondor, at least in his own 
estimation, on a level with tho President (if the Chambeu 
of Deputies P It is true ho will be able to quote M. Gam- 
bkita’s exhortation to the studeaLs not to be idio or undis¬ 
ciplined, as ho was. Bat in this case, if over, example may 
be expected to be more powerful than precept. Tho boys 
of Cuburs will be more inclined to emulate M. GamuBTTA’s 
glorious disobedience than to follow his docorona counsels. 
It might not have been unpleasant to M. GAMBE'riA to 
revisit tho scenes of his childhood in this heroic and im¬ 
posing fashion if there had been no I'arls criticism in tho 
background. But the certitiniy that out of every one of 
the iiitcrc.sting incidents thus recovered from the post 
some material for satire would be distilled must have 
been a woful drawback to M. Gamijejta's enjoyment. 
Behind tho admiring crowd ho must constantly have 
6()en tho spectral iBtaff of tho Fi/jaro^ and heard tho 
inaliciouH laugh of its readers through the choors of the 
most applauding crowd. 

Tct, when all allowance has been made for tho touch of 
absurdity which is inseparable from occasions of this kind, it 
is indisputable that M. GAMBEiTA’a journey has boon a very 
great success, it marks more completely than anything 
that has yet taken place, his Bovorauco from the Extreme 
IjcI'I. For a long time past there has been in all bis 
speeches an obvious endeavour not entirely to break with 
them. This is probably tho explanation of that whole 
series of inflammatory utterances which began with ** Le 
“ clericalisme e’est rennomi." Hero was the one chanco 
of finding a common ground on which M. Gambeti'A and 
those who had once believed in him could agree to act. 
There is net a trace of this feeling in the speech which 
M. Gambetta made at Cahors on Saturday. All the dis¬ 
turbing ideas with which his name lias boon from timo to 
timo associated havo disappeared. All thought of rivalry 
with M. Ge^vy has been put aside. M. Gk^vy’s past is 
“ tho pledge of his present, and constitutes the security of 
“ the future." Tho peasant is set up as the ideal of French 
greatness. It is his robust common-senso that has 
ostahllshed the Bopublio, aud it is bis interests that 
the Hopublic—so long, at least, as it is animated by M. 
GAMBErrA’s spirit—must have nearest its heart. Tho 
Constitution may bo imperfect, but it must not be im¬ 
proved too hastily. Wo seem almost to hoar M. Gambetta 
giving utteranoe to tho sentiment which once shocked Mr. 
Aumold, that an institution is not the worse for being an 
anomaly. The precedent for France to follow is that 
sot by tho Diiited States, whore tho Constitution is re¬ 
garded almost as sacrod, and is not subjected even to the 
slightest amendment oxoept under the pressure of an 
irresistible popular ooucourse. More wonderful still, M. 
Gambetta very nearly went the length' of exclaiming 
“ Thank God, wo havo a House of Lords 1 " The Senate 
has not yob acoomplishod its revolntion; but, when it has 
been completely renewed, tho country will be aatonishod 
to find huw great a blessing it has been undervaluing. 
“ Who knows," M. Gambetta asked, “ whether it may 
“ not become at a certain moment our supremo I’esonrce ? '' 
What the President of tho Cbabibeb meant by this, or 
whether ho meant anything, must remain for over un¬ 
certain, for no autheutio record remains of it. Tbo words 
were suppressed in the report forwarded to the Paris 
papers, and M. Gambetta asked the local journalists to do 
him tho same service. It is clear, however, that a man 
who, even in the moment of his greatest excitement, is 
not betrayed into anything more revolutionary than im- 
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Iirndfiat praise of a Second Chamber has a»wn hia political 
wild oaii. M. Oambstta’s euemics say of him. that he 
has tamed ftirty, and has grown nob and fat. Bat this is 
onlj an nncivil way of patting the very important &ct— 
the most important of all facts perhaps for France at this 
moment—^that years and prosperity hare left their mark 
on him, and that he feels string over his soul the soothing 
inflaonces of that practical Conservatism which has its 
root in contentment with things as they are. 

The one thing that comes oat most clearly, both from 
this speech and from the opposition offered by tbe 
Cabinet to M. Barodet’s proposal to revise the Constita- 
tion, is that M. Gambetta has elected to be Prime Minister 
rather than President of the Bopnblio. If M. Gambetta 
hod come to the opposite conclnsion, he would natarally 
hare desired to see the President elected directly by the 
people. Wherever ho is so, he necessarily becomes the 
representative of the nation in a greater and more con- 
spicnons sense than any in which the Chamber of Deputies 
can be called its reproHcntabivo. I£o is the offspring of an 
immediate and simnltancuns vote. Ho and his policy 
are submitted toJ<be national jadgment, and if they are 
accepted they necessarily take prccodonco in tbo minds of 
tho electors of the crowd of deputies who have boon ro- 
tnmod on all manner of cross issuos. Perhaps if tho 
President bad been elected by the people M. Gambetta 
would not bare cared to abolish tho Scrutin d*arrondifote- 
menu The more obscure and iihpractlcablo tho Chamber 
became tbe more striking tbe figure of tho I’residcnt would 
bare looked by its side. Tbe praise of M. GnfovY in tbo 
speech at Cahors on Saturday and tho deterrninaiion of 
the Cabinet to oppose any modihcation of tho Constitution 
are unmistakable indications that M. Gamueita has made 
np his mind to rulo through M. GrJivY and not instead ol‘ 
him. In this way ho will at least reap tho aclvantngo of 
haying a second string to his bow. After being i^rirao 
Minister under one Constitution ho may bo President of 
tho Bepnblic under another. 

MR. BLENNERHASSETT ON MINORITIES. 

B. BLENNERHASSETT, who has often shown a 
desire, not universal among Irish members, to con¬ 
tribute to useful legislation, lately raised a short discussion 
on Mr. Hare’s scheme, and on other more or less ingenious 
contrivancoB for securing representation to minorities. On 
former occasions more zcalons supporters of the demo¬ 
cratic cause have expressed similar opinions. Mr. Milt., 
with laudable candour and with characteristic want of 
practical insight, was an onrnesb advocate of Mr. Hare’s 
puzzle. Mr. FAWCE'rr and Sir Charles Dilkk have main- ^ 
tained tho claim of minorities to power proportionate to 
their numbers, though political issues must genoraHy be 
determined in one of two incompatiblo forms. There 
is no reason why a majority, however small, should 
in ordinary cases submit to a compromise; but it 
is undoubtedly desirable that there should bo an 
Opposition strong enough in numbers to command atten¬ 
tion to its remonstrances and warnings. Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Chamberlain understand - better than their more 
tolerant allies the principle and spirit of government by 
numbers. If tho mnltitado is fit to oxcrciso suprome and 
irresponsible power thoro is no roasou for hampA'ing or 
limiting its authority. Mr. Bright has sinoo the question 
was first raised denounced with consistent vohemcnce 
every project for tho protection of minorities. Having 
heon all his life on tho side of tho majority, ho secs no 
reason for throwing away tho advantages of his position. 
Mr. Chamberlain has boon tho principal author of an or¬ 
ganization which is woll adapted to its purpose of ex- 
eluding tho upper and middle classes, with tho oxcop- 
tion of a few popular leaders or demagogues, from 
even the smallest sharo of political, municipal, or paro¬ 
chial representation. In his model town of Birmingham 
those inhabitants who refuse to swallow tlio Liberal test 
-arc subject to an ezoommnxiication more complete than 
*thttt from which Roman Catholics wore relieved fifty years 
*agO. . No despotism is so pitiless as that of demagogues 
aSministering power vested in the popnlaoe. 

Blbnnerhassett will vote, when the opportunity 
ocenn, fbr the extension of tho suffi'age to householders 
in ootmtles; but ho probably regards the approaching 
change with little enthusiasm, as he proposes p.rtiaUy to 
counteract ita natural results. The claims of fiesh and 


blood,. 09 t of the tnan on. tho other oide of, tho 
though^ they may iseem irresistible ^ to an admirer of 
theoretical uniformity, suggest to timid .pqlitiotans the 
probability of oppression and apollatioa* but it mma 
absurd to admit a mass of donbtinl or dangerous voters* 

; and then to take elaborate preoautiens against the 
result. Even if the sovereign popnlaoe could be cajoled 
into a prndent surrender of its snijTemaoy, artificially 
' protected minorities would hold their prjvilegM at the 
mercy of their condescending benefactors. Tim greatest 
advantage of the historical Constitution which is now 
gradually disappearing was that it casnally provided nm- 
oqual and dissimilar constituencies which produced m 
variety of representation. That Mr. Macablat or Mr. 
Lowe, sitting for the little borough of Caine, shonld out* 
weigh a score of members returned for large manu¬ 
facturing towns seemed not to be an anomaly when it was 
made possible by ancient and unquestioned arrangements. 
Tho deliberate division of the representation of Manchester 
between tho majority and tbe minority shooks the iutelir* 
gence Of many politicians who aro loss violent partisans than 
Mr. Briuut. If, after the- next degradation of tbe franchise, 
a machinery dovisod for the protection of minorities shonld 
be found tomporarily effective, it would bo easily and cer¬ 
tainly destroyed by tho acknowledged rulers of the country. 
Popular orators would contend with irresistible force that 
when the snpromo right of the working classes was once re¬ 
cognized, it would bo inconsistent with sound doctrine and 
I with practical convenience to frittor their sovoroignty away. 

I Tho recent precedent furnished by tho French Cnamber 
is almost conclusive. The election of single deputies by 
arruNdissmucnf/t mado openings for personal influenoe, fov 
local peculiarities, and generally for the representation of 
ini non lies. Tbo ticrutm de liste will, in the language of its 
advocates, exclude provincial favouritism, and compel 
or enable an entire department to return a batch of members 
chosen only for thoir political opinions, and probably 
representing in almost every instance tho dominant party. 
M. Gambetta Las nccomplishod at a stroke the feat to 
which on a smaller scalo Mr. Chamberlain has long de¬ 
voted his energies. The next French Chamber will not 
bo BO completely pnrgod as tbo Birmingham Corporation ; 
but it will contain an overwhelming number of advanced 
Republicans. It is doubtful wbothor the House of 
Commons a dozen years hence may not hold still more 
extreme opinions. 

A provision of bladders or air-belts on tbe eve of im¬ 
mersion in deep water may to Mr. Blennerhasseit and 
other respoctablo politicians scorn a judicious precaution ; 
yet tho safer plan would be to remain on dry land instead 
of making a gratuitous plunge. Lord Derby’s avowal that 
ho was taking a leap in the dark was thought to be more 
cynical than statosmnnliko. Since bis time sufiicient light 
has been admitted to show tho depth of tho abyss. Tho 
extinction of tho snffrago may perhaps not be immediately 
followed by tho adoption of tbo Scrutin de listen for it may 
bo expected that for the present constituencies will only 
return two or three members apiece; but in every elec¬ 
toral division the majority will consist of. recipients 
of weekly wages, who will be urged by managers 
of tho Birmingham type to vote exclusively for can¬ 
didates of extreme opinions. It will perhaps be desirable 
that professional manipnlators of elections shonld, as in 
tho United States, hereafter supersede fanatical dema¬ 
gogues. A Republican or Democratic politician neither 
entertains strong prejudices nor appeals for the most part 
to tho passions of voters. The machineiy of Amerioan 
representation is too regular in its operation to allow tho 
intervention of disturbing forces. It has also been often 
shown that the institutions of the United States include 
many ohooks and balances which are unknown in England. 
The retention by tho several States of most of the functions 
of government greatly reduces the sphere of the political 
activity of the President and of the Congress. Again* 
the Sehdte which is not chosen by popular election is more 
powerful than the House of Representatives, and the 
President is for many purposes indopendent of both. The 
sovereignty of Parliament once administered by tho 
domocracy will bo irresistible. 

Proposals for the protection of minorities are only 
interesting as admissions of the danger which is about to 
bo deliberately incarred. The special objections which 
aro urged to various sohemes for rendering popular legis¬ 
lation comparatively innocuous would be deseryug of atten¬ 
tion if it wore probable that democracy wonld abdicate on 
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l)ka noiTow nf ito aoceitioa. English Hadfbals are ai 
iiiiolmitt aa Frenoh Repabltoaas, who threaten the Senate 
with estinoticm if it preenmes to oppose the will of the 
Chamber. The House of Lords, which still possesses a 
pertaiii independence, u^is its remaining power to obtain 
a bearing for minorities. Modern institutions devised for 
aaimilar purpose wonld be far more easily swept away. 
There can be little doubt that Mr. Hake's complicated 
arrangemehts would facilitate the election nf a certain 
nnmMr of members interested in petty crotchets and re¬ 
presenting zealous factions. Whether any serious disad¬ 
vantage would result from tho presence in the House of 
a few enthusiasts for the diffusion of small-pox or other 
diseases is perhaps doubtfnl. It is a more certain, thongh 
perhaps not a graver, inconvenionoe that in the familiar caso 
of three-cornered constituencies the death or resignation of 
the mcmbei*8 of tho minority makes room for one of the 
opposite party. It is perhaps useless to deprecate changes 
which appear to bo inevitable. Tho combination of 
physical force with political sovereignty is dangerous to 
freedom and to property; but the same reasons which 
show that the supremacy of the raultitudo is objection¬ 
able also prove that, under certain conditions, it is irresis¬ 
tible. Those who have precipitated the tran^ormation of 
the old Parliamentary system have done but quostionablo 
service to the country. Mr. Gladstone many years ago 
• expressed a theoretical approval of universal suffrage ; but 
it w*a8 in his absence that Lord Hautinoton unnecessarily 
pledged the Liberal party to tho establishment of a uniform 
franchise. Mr.' BLENNERnASSE'iT wastes his energies in 
dealing with the fringes of democracy. 


THE CIVILIZATION OF TllJi; EAST. 

T he West has for years been occupying itself with fho 
civilization of tho East; and, as all hinhomcilari 
countries are alike, wo may includo in tho East tbo.se 
territories on the northern shore of Africa which are 
Eastern iii everything except geography. »Somotiincs tho 
process goes on slowly, as in Egypt; or falls for a time 
into abeyance, as formerly in Turkey; at other times it 
goes on by leaps and bounds, as in Tunis. But, wherever 
it works, it always works by the same methods. There are 
three great instruments of civilization—arms, law, and 
money; and civilization, if it does anything, is always 
using one or more of these instruments. Usually Ttionoy 
is tho instrument first used. We traded with India before 
wo conquered it. France lent Tunis a little money before 
sbe invented the Kroumirs and encircled the palace of tho 
Bey with her troops. Tho last Khedive got seventy mil¬ 
lions sterling out of tho West before he was deposed in the 
interests of civilization. After some money ha.s been laid 
out to prepare the way for arms, or for that display of 
irresistiblo forco which makes the actual use of arms 
unnecessary, more money is poured in to licJp and eshab- 
lish civilization. There is no end to tho beautiful 
things which French money is going to do in Tunis now 
that the Bey has been brought to iiis senses; and since 
the Joint-Protectorate has been put into a regular aifd 
permanent form in Egypt, Western money has been 
fiowing into the Valley of tho Nile to an almost embar¬ 
rassing amount. Tho Egyptian banka complain that tliey 
can hardly do business in any satisfactory way, os so 
keen is tho competition to lend that the diificulty in Egypt 
is now not to find lenders, bat borrowers. Money is 
even forced on tho Egyptians which tlio Egyptians do not 
wish to take. Tho indefatigable, tlio universal M. ok 
Lvssei'S insists on making a frcsh-walor canal to Port 
Said which the Egyptian Government considers to bo 
nnnecessary. This is to M. de Lesseps the most foolish 
of objections. Is a man who is piercing tho Isthmus 
of Panama, and is just going to pierce tho Isthmus 
of Corinth, to bo stopped from making a paltry little 
fresh-water canal in a country whicli he considers 
almost his own ?. Port Said, a place which lie no 
doubt created, gets its water by the simple agency of a 
pump and some pipes. This is uUogethor out of character 
tor a town created by M. de Lkskeps. A fresh-water canal, 
all to itself, is the least such a town ought to have, and M. 
DB Lxssbps is determined that it sball have it. The 
Egyptian Govemment refuses its consent, but M. db 
Lesseps knows howtomakeaproper reply to a Mahommedan 
Gove.'mment almost as well as St.-Hilairb himself. The 
Egyptian Govemroeut says there shall not be a fresh¬ 


water canal td Port Said, and on this M. M Lesbeps imme¬ 
diately forms a Company to make one. He, metaphorically 
speaking, first surrounds his Kronmirs, and then he will 
go to the Palace at Cairo, and give the Khbdivii two 
hours to sign a oonoession. Civilization will mako a new 
little jump forward, and the ridiculous pnmp and pipes 
of Port Said will be things of tho past. ^ Maoh 
same thing is taking place at Constantinople. A 
period of pressure, which has just stopped short of 
being an armed pressure, has come to a temporary 
ond; tho Soi.tan breathes for the moment freely, out he 
knows that if be can escape the arms of tho West, he can¬ 
not escape its money. Civilization is always at his door 
in one sbapo or another. For months, or rather for years, 
he has been plagued by monied Christians^ who have been 
oompoting for concessions. A deaf ear was turned to all 
applicanfs while tho struggle to avert forcible pressure 
was going on. But now civilization comes in another 
shape, and will have its way. Tlie Sdltan has ordered 
his Ministers to report on all applications for concossionq 
withm tho short delay of a fortnight. The order ft on the 
face of it absurd. It is not me:int to be carried out, and 
it could not be carried out. But it has a value and a 
meaning when it is taken as a sign that tho money of tho 
West must How in to the East, when the time for tho 
operation of this inslruinout of civilization has como at. 
lust. 

Besides money and arms, there is law as an instrument- 
of civilization, and perhaps it may be said that, much as 
tho East dreads the money and hates the arms of tho 
West, it dreads and hates its law more. But tho West 
canTiot toko its arms and its money when it sots oat 
civilizing without taking its law too. We are continually 
pouring our law ns well as our money into conquered 
India. At first, liko M. de Lesseds at Port Said, we were 
content with a pump and some pipes. But long ago wo 
grew moro ambitious, and a whole fresh-water canal of 
Friglish law is continually pouring itself into India. 
Some ponsons who know India well think W'o have been 
too liberal with our volume of Western jurisprudence, and 
that, to upo the language of M. de Jje.ssei’B, wo have 
been “ irrigating tho deserts ” of tho Indian legal 
mind too copiously. But some amount of Western 
law. must go in attendance on Western arms and 
Western money. Centuries ago Turkey was obliged to* 
secure, by tho capitulations, tho distribution of a special 
justice to Europeans, and at this moment the civilization 
of Egypt is even more tho civilization of Western law 
than that of Western arms or money. Franco and 
England supply tho forco whicli is too irresistible to bo 
used, and the money which tho Egyptians have to take 
whether'they want it or not. But all Europe supplies 
the Jaw, and even the remote United States have a finger 
in tho curious pie of Egyptian jurisprudence. There are 
many strange things in Egypt. There is tho cclobratod 
w'oodon mail, thcro aro tho Pyrnmids, tlioro are the persons 
who lie down to be ridden over by a saint. But tho 
strangest of all things in Egypt is tho presence of a 
Jlussiaii and an Amorienn ns judges of the Court of Appeal. 
'J’liey aro like Hies in amber—pretty, no doubt, as spocimens, 
bub Ibo mystery is how they over got there. liussia and 
Amcric.'i have nothing whatever to do with Egypt. 
I'hey aro not civilizing the land of the Pharaohs by arms 
or money. But their judges come to Egypt as naturally 
as if they were attending a Social Scicuco meeting at Bir¬ 
mingham. How it happens that they should be there is 
a matter of history into which it would bo tedious to enter. 
But that the whole civilized world, including even Spain and 
Portugal, should unite in importing law into Egypt, is in 
every way a rcmarkablo and significant thing." It pro¬ 
foundly colours the civilization w&ch England and France 
impose on Egypt. It gives Germany a standing ground 
for interferciieo, of which IVince Bismarck is quite ready 
to take advantage when he sees fit. It works adycrsely to 
tho inlluonco of England; for the little nations, insti¬ 
gated, perhaps, by some of tlie bigger ones, are delighted 
to use their power of checking tho intrusion of English law 
and limiting the authority of English judges. And it 
points in no uncertain manner to what must some day 
happen in Turkey. Tho West will never cease employing 
either arms or money to civilize tho Turks. Law must 
some day follow; l)ut all Europe will bo interested in 
having a share in tho introduction of law, and, so great 
will be the conflict of interests, that in all probability tho.so 
who claim to take their share in working this iostrament 
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«if iSiTSIfiiiliioii will h*ye to bo paoified I7 the moogaitioii 
loi lHhioir olaiia. 

!8^w Western law comes bj a sort of fotalitj in 
Attendance on Western arms and molM^ is well illus¬ 
trated by tbe bistory of tbo £Sn6da case, wbicb not lotig^ 
ago ocoopied so mnoh of tbe attention of the English 
md 'French Governments. It may be reoollectod that 
Khshepinb Bbt sold a landed estate in Tunis to a French 
Company; that Mr. Lsvr, anEoglish subject, claimed to be 
allowed to substitate himself as the purchaser in virtne 
of a right of pre-emption given by the Mahommedan law to 
an adjoining owner; that Khebeotne tried to elnde the 
claim by reserving a strip of land so that the right of 
pre-emption should not accrue; and that, while the French 
Company got possession of the only honso on tho estate, 
Mr. £evy got possession of the Innil. Mr. Levy wanted 
tbe question to be decided by the local Courts; but the 
French Government, who took np the case of tho pur¬ 
chasing Company, said that the local Courts were not to 
bo trusted, and that such advantages as Mr. Levy had 
gained^voro given him corruptly by powerful Tunisians, 
who set the natives on tho ostato against his French 
rivals, and who had a comploto command of the Courts. 
The English Government did not care to contest this 
point. They could not bring themselves to say, after 
all that has taken place in Egypt and Turkey, that 
Mabommodan Courts can be trusted to do justice. But 
Lord OiuEViLiiE fortunately discovered that, under tho 
provisions of a particular treaty, tho Consular Courts 
of France and England in Tunis were competent to 
decide a question as to land in Tunis arising between an 
Englishman and a Frenchman. He, tbereibro, washed 
his bands of a troublesome question, and pronoiincod 
that, if the French Company liked, it might sno 
Mr. Levy in the Consular Court of Tunis, whence there 
would be an appeal to tho Consular Court of Constan¬ 
tinople, and thence to the Privy Council in England. For 
tho moment this may do as an answer to Mr. Levy ; but 
it leaves tho main difficulty unsettled. It is tho 
defendant who is to ho sued in his Consular Court, 
and the whole struggle in cases of this kind is 
to be tho defendant, not the plaintiff. If Mr. Levy 
is to be the plaintiff, then he must sue tbe French Com¬ 
pany in the French Consular Courts, with an appeal to 
some trinunal in Franco. He would bo as reluctant to do 
this as the French Company would be to take the case 
through tho lower English tribunals to the English Privy 
Council. The coveted position of defendant goes with 
possession. It is the man who is in possession that is 
sued in Courts he likes. But posst^ssion can only be 
gained by force or with the concurrence of tho native 
Government. The native Government, therefore, if 
corrupt or badly influenced, although it is not allowed to 
decide a case between foreigners, is allowed to do injustice 
by deciding which foreigner shall havo tho advantageous 
position p£ defendant. Eoonor or lutor it is seen that 
this is too much to concede to a Government 
which the Western world regards with contempt or 
suspicion. There must, it is said, be a tribunal 
at tho spot in which Western law shall prevail, and in 
which plaintiff and defendant have an eqnal chance. A 
little force has to he used to make the Eastern Government 
acknowledge that the superior kind of justics^ which 
feverish mradling Western people like is out of its line, 
and then Western law has free play, and works in concert 
with arms and money to civilize one more section of the 
Eastern world. 


* BREACH OF PRIYILEQE. 

T he House of Commons was enlivened on Tuesday 
last by a pleasant and instructive littlo episode. Mr. 
MiTOHELii Heery complained of a breach of privilege com¬ 
mitted by Mr. Eoae, TreasuTOr of the Land League, in a 
foul-monthed attack on tho conduct and motives of those 
Irish membeTB who bad, in deiianca of Mr. Parnell’s 
oomiflands, voted for tbe second reading of the Land Bill. 
Tbe efiendmr, writing from Paris, accused the sooeders of 
every'!kind of baseness, including tho solicitation of 
patrons^ the Government.* They were traitors, 
they wezie i^tates, and they were sycophants of the 
Whigs, wdio are now, as always, “baso, brutal, and 
*'bloody/' '.The quotation of a phrase of O’Connell's 
might have xettinoM the House that the indignant Eoan 


wasen^neing the language^n which Irish 

long been wM to detoribe both tbeir eneini^ end 

friends whe may differ fiwm them on taiywwtfiNdwi^ 

As MriMiTOBaLL BRMBT>observ6d; the Hhoiler 
supposed rimt the iime^ foretold by '0*ETt^,-^sdatifWttt 
at whioh the Irish people would return to Blrik^aptot 
most worthless scoundrels in the oOiintiy, Mr. A, m. 
SoLLiVAN, with oharseteristio felioity, rose to order on the 
assumption that Mr. Henry adopted ^e sourriloiis phMea 
whioh he was denonnotng. Grattan could not, men he 
made the speech, have been called to order for a hyporiie* 
tical anticipation of the distant future. It would oe Irre¬ 
gular to say and nnoharitable to think with Hr. EcuiN that 
the prophecy is at last aocomplishod; hot the inorimi- 
nated members use equally strong language against riielr 
assailant, for whose violence they, not without reason, hold 
Mr. Parnell responsible. Mr. O’Oohnob Power and Hr. 
MoCoan, two of the libelled members, ^ have indulged 
themselves in a reply to tho severe critic, whom Mr. 
MoCoan, with contemptuous familiarity, designates by the 
name of Pat Egan.” He would, he says, have treated 
tbe attack ** with tbe contempt with whioh cowardly and 
“ scurrilouB insolence is best answered ”; hut, as he has 
“ reason td believe that it has more anthoritotiye simifi- 
** cance than the name of Pat Egan could give it," he is 
forced to reply. He proceeds to insinuate tibat “ Pat 
“ Egan ” cannot safely Be trusted “with the money begs " 
of tlie Land League; but, as angry disputants say when 
they have exhausted their store of abuse, “ he is safe from 
“ such personal retort from me." Mr. O’Connor Power, 
with equal vigour, says that “ tho real blackleg is the oad 
“ who bolts with the stakes; and tho real coward who, 
“ skulking in Loudon or Paris, tries to hide his own pol- 
“ troonery by impugning tho courage of others.” “ Those 
“ white-livered filibusters of tbe tongue who, like domestic 
“ bullies, browbeat their own race, have not a spark of 
“ fight in them." Mr. O’Connor Power is careful to 
explain that his reply is addressed not only to insolent 
Ubellors, but to masked abettors, or, in other words, to 
Mr. Parnell. In a rejoinder which for the present closes 
tho correspondoDce Mr. Egan not only repels tbe chargo 
of dishonesty, but hints that his only misapplication of the 
Land League funds has been made for the personal benefit 
of his present enemies. In an encounter between two 
loud-voiced fishwomon, there is always a probability thht 
tho charges on both sides may bo falso. 

The quarrel is a very pretty quarrel, as it is evident 
that tho combatants on both sides profess to believe that 
the prophecy of Grattan has been partially fulfilled. 
MomberH who are, or lately were, active promoters of the 
Land League loudly accuse of actual or intended embezzle¬ 
ment the agitator whom they had intrusted with large 
sums taken out of tho unpaid rents of defaulting tenants. 
When they placed themselves under the command of a 
violent demagogue, they perhaps hoped, in spite of all 
experience, that they would be allowed to retain a cer¬ 
tain independence; but, when a Land Bill is intro¬ 
duced containing concessions to tho malcontent tenantry 
whioh their wildest hopes could not have embraced, they 
Sire politically excommunicated by their leader because 
they think it prudent to accept the extravagant boon. 
Having listened with complacency to tho shameleBS in- 
vectivoa whioh the managers of the Land League 
have dirootod against the landlords, Mr. O’Connor Power 
and Mr. MBCoan are surprised when idle revolutionist 
leader employs a suitable instrument to hold them 
up to the hatred of the Irish populace. The first pro¬ 
moters of the French Kevolution experienced a similar 
shock when they were exiled or guillotined by the earlier 
race of Republicans under the Infl.uenoe of PEthion, of 
Bbibsot, and of TebgniaOd. In another year or two the 
Girondists were hiding or flying from the murderous 
animosity of Desmoulinb and Danton, who were in turn 
pnt to death by the arch-assassin Robespierre. The Gt>- 
yernment of England is still strong enongh to prevent 
judicial murder in Ireland, but it cannot soothe the pas¬ 
sions which find expression in the interesting E<UN corre¬ 
spondence. The ^vooates of Home Rule; and of the 
total or partial confiscation of landed property, already 
bate one another more profoundly than they cUMike the 
English nation, and the gentry and peaceable inhabitants 
of Ireland. 

With questionable tact ^ Mr. Glapbtoni " thought it 
worth while to take psi;;^ ^ the d^ussion by bearing 
testimony to the aduiirable qualities Of tl^ incriminated 
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IMOP^O^ . the aliare whioh they had takea ia 

Pa^]^^9^6li^j. :d]bBiracii<m during the early part of the 
^P^lpplcmt aad mir pairtioipaiion m the movement whieh has 
bricn^VlWNaiid to the verge of oivil war. He seemed 
|m|ie6uh% tmxioTUi to connect Mr. Paenell with the 
Eoak effuiibn, fpr the apparent purpose of rendering the 
acSbism finally ureparahle. Mr. Wbneli^ will not fail to 
x^md the xabhle which fitil] follows his gaidanoe that his 
^pbnenta in Ireland are the friends and favourites of the 
FAItfa MliruTSB of England. Sir W. IIaucouut spoke 
^Idjiy and truly, but also with doubtful discretion. Mr. 
PAftEELIi will not be inclined to deprecate the use of strong 
lang^f^ by statesmen who ought to offer a coutrast to tho 
Vituperation of demagogues. It is scarcely possible that 
the Ministera oun he blind to the service which the irre¬ 
concilable faction does to their cause. Thousands of hasty 
reaponers will be disposed to think that a Land Bill cuuuot 
be wholly bad when it is honoured by the censure of Mr. 
Fabnell.. It would be a loss to tho promoters of tho Bill 
if they oonld persuade or frigliten the loader ol* tlio 
Land League into even a provisloual approval of their 
soheme. The suspicion which is generally felt by mode¬ 
rate politicians has not been abated by tho suspicious 
support which demagogues of the type o£ Archbishop 
Groke have given to the Bill. I’rofesscd enemies oL* Irisli 
landlords and of tho English connexion are ucrluinly not 
actuated by justice or generosity when they recommend 
members who may bo under their influence to vote for the 
Bill. If tho extreme faction had swelled tho majority on 
tho second reading, Mr. Eoan might havo been sil(!jiced; 
but more respectable Libemls would have been still further 
alienated. 

Mr. Pabkell is playing a bold game; and it remains to 
be seen whether he defeats his adversaries. Ho iuis 
effectually broken up the Parliamentary part}’, ol* which 
ho was the chosen loader, by insisting on his claim 
to bo dictator. First Mr. Sitaw, Mr. MiTCirEjii. IIknuv, 
and the more creditable members of tho Ilomti Kulc 
party discluimod their allegiance; and since the division 
on the second reading Mr. Paunull has scaronly twenty 
followers in the Ilonse of Commons. Mr. Healy, Mr. 
Biggab, and their like cannot be said to compensate by 
moral weight for scanty nnmbers ; but it is possiblu that 
Mr. PAJlNEi^ii may still retain his hold on the constitncncies. 
Popular leaders are for the most part found out by their 
associates and social equals long beforo they lose the 
power of misleading the populace. Much greater men 
than Hr. Parnell havo incomparably more inllueuco with 
the multitude than in Parliament or perhaps In the 
Cabinet. Tho favour of tho many as compared with the 
confidence of the few distinguishes tho demagogue from 
the statesman. Mr. Paknell, who is a dcinagoguo pure 
and^ simple, may perhaps not bo less succcssi'nl .as an 
agitator because ho is disliked and feared by liis political 
allies. Tho Egans, tho Dillons, and tho DAvrns, tho 
Fenians, and other oonspirators, the promoters of rebellion 
and civil war, will adhere to Mr. Parnell the moro closely 
because he bus broken with the comparatively moderate sec¬ 
tion of the party. Tho tonaut-farmers have been so thoroughly 
demoralized by the late agitation that tliey will almost 
certainly prefer tho leader who proposes to them the 
boldest scheme of spoliation. It is also Ixdiovod that 
the American Irish who famish the Land League with 
the greater part of its revenue have approved Mr. 
Pabnell’S policy, if they have not been its real authors. 
Tho true Amphitryon is ho who commands material 
resonrees. Notwithstanding the hints and suspicions with 
which Mr. O’Connob Power and Mr. McCoan retaliate on 
their accuser, it is extremely improbable that a largo fund 
should hate been placed at the disposal of a dishonest 
treasurer. In the improbable contingency of tlio restora¬ 
tion of tranquillity to Ireland in consequence of the 
operation of the Land Bill, Mr. Parnell will have no 
difficulty in persuading his admirers that its strongest 
provisions were tho result of bis own xnoro comprehen¬ 
sive demands. In a contest among demagogues tlio 
worAt almost always wins. 


ITALY AND FRANCE. 

T he annexation—^for enoh it practically is—of Tunis 
Franoo has called the attention of the English 
pnblio onoe more to Italian affairs,*in which the interest 
taken by this oonntxy has of late years been languid. For 


the last five years, over since the aooeasion of the Left to 
o£floe<ia 1876, Italian politics have b^n xnpre and more',of 
a pnzzle t j English readers.. the Xisft, in the first plaoe^ 
which then came into power, oontained few or none of the 
names ffimiliar to English readers, the names of the lieu¬ 
tenants and successors of Cayoitr ; and the programme of 
tho Loft differed, if it differed at all, from' that of the. 
Right, which it supplauted, in matters so unessential, so 
local, and so personal that few readers had either the 
patience or the opportunity to distinguish between the two 
parties. On two occasions, however, within this period, 
the flagging iutorost of Euglisbinou in Italian^affairs has 
been revived — first, when the movement in favour 
of Italia Irredenta was in progress; and,' secondly, 
when the recent Koizure of Tunis, and tho feeling which 
it awakened in Italy, showed that a new rivalry with 
Franco might efface the old enmity with Austria. We 
pointed out, at the time when the Italia Irredenta 
cry was at its height, that the agitation was mann- 
(hotured, and that it corresponded neither to the real 
wishes uor to tliu real interests of the Italian pecmlo; 
and tho lougor ilio Left, which once consisted of Jrre- 
(lontists, ex-lrredoutitiU, and somi-Irredontists, has been 
in ulllcc, tho moro the suspicious awakened in Austria by 
its accession to power have been removed. Neither in tho 
Ansbriau nor in the Italian press is there any morp talk 
on the subject. It is now recognized in both countries 
that perorations on the subject of Trieste and tho Treutlno 
are all very well for Radicals out of oflioo, but do not 
represent the feeling of responsible politicians of any party 
whatever. But while the old hostility of Italians to 
Austria has been cooling, it is important to notice that a 
now, and probably an inciunsing, semso of hostility to 
Franco has arisen in its place. Tho enthusiasm felt for 
Franco in 1859 dhl not lust long. It was gradually 
olTaced by tho opposition offered by Napoleon to tho 
conipletiou of lialiiiii unity in i860, by tho cession to Franco 
oi‘ Savoy and Nico, and by the campaign of MoutanaJ 
Italian ]>ublic opinion was not misled by tho pica, pu^ 
forward after tho fall of Napoleon, that the benefits con¬ 
ferred by Franco on Italy wero the work of the French 
people, and tho injuries tho work of tho Bonapartist 
dynasty, it has not been forgotten that tho overthrow 
of tho Roman Republic in 1849 w'as the work of th'o 
sister Republic in France, and that tho same sister 
Republic would havo been only too glad of a pretext to 
seize 8aviiy. Nor has it been forgotten that, whatever 
France did for Italy, France was well paid at tho time. 
(Jratitude and grudges alike count for little in tho sonti- 
ment with which nations regard one another ; what counts 
is the fact that tho interests and aims of two countries 
agivo in the iriain or differ. 

Tho Austrian rule in Italy proventod Italians, twenty 
years ago, from doing what tho people had set its heart 
on, and what all modern nations tend to do —from belonging 
to itself and lending a lifo of its own. Any alliauco which 
would eimblo Italy to rid itself of the hated foreigner 
was accordingly welcome, and the only alliance at 
hand was that of tlio French. History will show 
tliat throughout this alliance Napoleon III., whatever 
elso may bo laid to his charge, was moro disinterested 
and niiignauimous than tho Fronch people; and that, 
hail it not been for tho pressure of public opinion 
in J^’iauco, he might havo left Savoy and Nice to 
Italy and tho Temporal I’owor to the uatnral fate which 
aftiTwards befell it. However this may be, Italy does not 
feed it.solf bound by any memories of past kindness j and, 
in proportion as the country feels the need of expansion 
and becomes conscious of its growing strength, it resents 
the occupation by any other Power of any points of 
vantage in tho now field which it covets for itself. Tho 
coHsiou of Cyprus to England awakened, for this reason, 
a gonnino though nob permanent feeling of resontmont in 
Italy. And yet Cyprus was only taken as a.place of arms. 
Tho French occuputioji of Tunis stands, however, on 
quite another ground. In tho first place, Tunis is mueh 
closer to Italy; in tho second, Italian ti^o and Italian 
political Ibfluenco havo long been competing in Tunis 
with FreAJch trade and French political influence—so 
much BO that Italians have come to look on I’unis ns 
a battle-ground which they cannot abandon without 
disorodit; and in the third place the predominauoe of 
France in Tnnis is to Italians only a stepping-stone 
to the predominance of France all over the Meditor. 
ranean. Tho writer of a veiy able Italian pamphlet 
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Wbjoh wo reviewed last year foresaw and predicted what 
has "happened this eammer; and he argaed that, as 
the enpromacy of Franco in tho Mediterranean was 
. a danger to England no loss than to Italy, it should bo the 
policy of England to saorifioo the French alliance and to 
abcept that of Italy in its place. We gave in reply the 
reasons why, on whatever side onr sympathies might be, 
snch a change of alliances, with tho further changes it 
would carry with it, was not practically possible. Kever- 
theleSB, when the first European complication arises, it will 
be safe to count on tho estrangement between France and 
Italy as a permanent factor in the problem. The loss of a 
battle or the loss of a province may be forgotten. There 
are very few Italians, especially of tho younger generation, 
in whose minds tho surrender of Savoy and Nice rankles 
at all serionsly. lint no nation with any vitality in it will 
wilUngly see itself year by year outstripped and over¬ 
lapped by another—aeo tho channels it has marked out for 
its trade and enterprise ocenpiod, and the objects of its 
ambition and spirit of advonturo seized by aneighbonr and 
a rival. Tho trickery with which tho occupation of Tunis 
was accompanied has aggravated, without donbt, tho sense 
of defeat under which Italy is smarting; bnt the rivalry 
between tho two countries iu Northern Africa is as natural, 
as inevitable, and as much to be counted on as is the 
rivalry between England and Hussia iu Asia. 

On this point public opinion in Italy is unanimous. 
There is no party thoro which says that French predomi¬ 
nance is a bngbear, and that thoso who wish Italy to be on 
her guard against it are alarmists. Mon of all parties re¬ 
cognize, though they may deplore, tho fact that the in. 
terasts and the aims of the two countries are in opposition. 
All are agreed that the occupation of North Africa by 
Franco hinders the development of Italy on a lino in which, 
bnt for Franco, it would naturally tend to move. Com¬ 
mercially, diplomkbically, from a military point of view, 
and from the point of view of national pride and ambition, 
Italy baa sustained a defeat. From the moderate 0 }}ini<mc 
to the democratic there is but one opinion on the 

matter in the Italian press. Tho Ministry was so cou- 
ftoions of tho defeat iuuictod on it that it immediately re- 
signed; and, though the now Cabinet is substantially the 
same as that which preceded it, and represents the same 
party, or mtlier gronp of parties, in the Chamber, Signor 
Caiboli, the ea-Promior and ex-Minisierof Foreign Affairs, 
has no place in it. He was more directly responsible for 
what bad happened than any one of his colleagues, and it 
was natural that in any changes which took place owing 
to his policy, he, at least, should retire. Tho rccont crisis 
in Itall^ has given fresh evidence of the weakness and 
confusion of political parties in that country. It will be 
remembered that only a few weeks earlier the Ministry 
had nndexgone a defeat in the Chamber through a coalition 
of the so-called Dissident Left, headed by Signor Crispi, 
with the Eight, led by Signor Sklla. Those temporary 
alliances of discontented groups of the Left with the 
permanently hostile Eight have been the means by which 
all the countless changes of Ministers and Ministries have 
been bronght about during the last five years. Daring all 
this time the Left has been in office, and has had a large 
minority in the Chamber; bnt at no single moni^nt has 
there been a Government on whoso stability any reliance 
conld he placed either at homo or abroad. After this 
defeat the Cabinet of Signor Cairoli and Signor Drpretis 
resigned; bnt as no other party or |p'oap in tho 
Chamber was strong enough to form a Ministry, the KtNQ 
refnsed to accept tho resignation; and tho Chamber, finding 
no new. Ministry forthcoming, reversed its former vote, 
.and gave the old one a fresh lease of life. This would 
naturally have lasted till some new qnarrol or intrigno had 
brought about another such alliance between the evor- 
watchfnl Eight and any insubordinate section of the Loft. 
Tho Tnnisian affair, however, made this nnneoossary, and 
tho Cabinet resigned of its own accord. Signor Sella was 
accordingly charged with tho formation of a Cabinet. In 
questions of foreign affairs the Eight have admittedly an 
euped^iance and authority which cannot bo claimed for the 
Left. It was the Eight which had been led and taught by 
Cavoub, and which was in office from his death till 1876. 
The Li^ had come empty-handed away from Berlin, Imd 
been fbroed to eat its own words on the question of Italia 
Lredmta, and had now been duped and snrprised by 
France. Notwithstanding this. Signor Sella was nnable 
to form a Ministry wbicb the Chamber was likely to ac¬ 
cept. Apparently hp was also of opinion that an appeal 


st-;-- 

to the oonntrj wonld not bettap his noaitkm; and, after 
some days of firnitless endeavour, he imndoncd the task, 
and the balk of the old Ministry returned to Office. The 
place of Sifl^or Caiboli as Foreign Minister is taken 
by Signor Mancini, who has yet to show hui qualifica¬ 
tions for the post. Of Signor Caiboli’s oapacitj in this 
respect it is nnneoossary to speak. Not only do fkets 
speak for themselves, bnt the sarpnse will be remembered 
tvbich was generally expressed when a man, whose tem¬ 
perament, edneation, and past history combined to dis¬ 
qualify him for so difficult and delicate a poet, was vtak 
enongh to undertake it. No man of his party is per¬ 
sonally more respected than Signor Cairoli ; his honesty, 
is proverbial in Italy; bnt honest people sometimes con¬ 
fide too mneh in the honesty of others, and a too trustfnl 
nature is not fitted for diplomacy. It is to be regretted, 
however, that tho failure of Signor Sella to form a 
Cabinet of tho Eight leaves tho country exposed to a con¬ 
tinued repetition of the Parliamentary intrigues which 
have boon fatal to so many Ministries, and fatal also to 
nearly all useful legislation in Italy. Both for internal 
legislation and for the wise conduct of foreign affairs, 
Italy needs above all things a strong and stable Govern¬ 
ment, supported by a compact Parliamentary majority; 
but the chance of this scorns now farther off than ever. 


FISHING GRIEVANCES. 

T he House of Commons and a Home Office Commis¬ 
sioner have of late been severally busy in inquiring 
into certain wrongs alleged to be suffered by fishermen off 
tho East coast of England. It ought not, one wonld think, 
to bo a very difficult matter to devise some sufficiently con¬ 
spicuous and distinctive light to be carried by trawlers; 
but up to this time the Board of Trade has been unable to 
compass this seemingly trilling undertaking. For some¬ 
thing like five years a joint Committee appointed by the 
Board of Trade, the Admiralty, and the Trinity Board sat 
to draw up regulations to prevent collisione at sea. All 
tho maritime Powers wore negotiated with, and at 
length, in August 1879, an Order in Council was passed 
directing trawlers to carry, in addition to side lights, a 
red light over a green on one of their masts. When this 
order was put out it was found to be exceedingly dis¬ 
tasteful to those who had to obey it. Conferences and 
Commissions followed, and finally a Select Committee re¬ 
ported last year that trawlers should be exensed from 
carrying either side lights or coloured lights, and should 
only bo made to carry a single white light. This Eeport 
seems to have given full satisfaction to the trawling 
interest, bnt it has since .been upset by a fresh Depart¬ 
mental Committee, which has ordered trawlers to carry a 
rod light on the mast-head and a white light on the 
after-part of the vessel. This rehabilitation of coloured 
lights has nearly broken the hearts of the North Sea 
fishermen. Why they should bo so convinced of tho im¬ 
possibility of obejing tho direction to carry two lights 
instead of ono, and to have one of them red instead of 
white, is not very obvious to laymen. But there is no 
question that they are thus convinced; and on Tuesday 
Mr. Bibed ECK and Mr. Norwood stood up to lay their com¬ 
plaint before Parliament. Therenpon a disonssion fol¬ 
lowed, which had at least tlie advantage of presenting the 
President of tho Board of Trade in a new aspect. No 
one conld show himself more familiar with this vexed 
question of trawlers’ lights than Mr. Chamdeblaik. First 
of all, he ventured to throw some doubt upon the perfsot 
impartiality of the Select Committee. Out of its eleven 
members, seven represented places in whioh the trawling 
interest is powerful; so that its Eeport was natnrally de¬ 
termined by its view of what the trawling interest needed. 
This statement seemq to ignore the ffict that the Eeport 
of the Committee was nnanimons; so that the memb^ 
who do not represent ^fishing ports mnst have suffered 
themselves to be overpersuaded by those who do. the 
Board of Trade has, in fact, two Eeports to decide 
botween^—the Eeport of a Select Committee and 
the Eeport of a Departmental Committee—and it 
has not made np its mind whioh to ohoose. It has 
been repremted to the Board that in the question of 
trawlers’ lights there are others than trawlers interested. 
The trawlers are in fhvenr of what Mr. CBauBERLAiB oon- 
temptnonsly calls ** the present illegal practice ” of cariy- 
iog a single white light at tho masthead. Bnt represen* 
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taiiibiis liave been made both by foreign Gorernmenta and 
byitbiOtber olaw of fiehenaen, tine the drift not, that 
tttwlere ought to bo made to carry some more difitinctive 
light. There are boat8/it:'seomf)» which are more afraid of 
ruuning down trawlers t^ian trawlers are of being ran 
down by them. Mr. Cvakskulaik is go far from being con¬ 
tent witb the single white light beloved of trawlers that 
he appears to hanker after unattainable colours. **Iti8 
“ difficult/* he says, ** witb the limited number of com- 
** binations and permutAtions of rod, white, and green 
“ lights to find a light that will answer tho purpose.” 
The Government are auxioas that every vessel shall <;arry 
lights which shall announce ihroo main facts—tho kind of 
vessel, the direction of its head, and its being under com¬ 
mand or otherwise. A trawler is a sailing vessel, and when at 
work it has steorage way, but it is not under command, 
and consequently it ought to carry a special light which 
may distinguish it from sailing vessels at anchor, and 
from sailing vessels which, though under way, arc also under 
command. If trawlers are given their heart’s desire, and al¬ 
lowed to carry a single white light, what is to mark i-hem off 
from vessels at anchor or from pilot vcjsscls ? Altogethoi* 
Mr. Chamberlain thought that tho best thing to do would 
be to strengthen the Departmental Committee, and st't 
them to work again, leaving ti-awlors free to ctarry tlioir 
present light until some further conclusion should bt; come 
to. After a good deal of grumbling, this proposal wiis 
accepted, and the motion was withdrawn. The only thing 
to be regretted in the discuasion is that Mr. CifAMiiERLAiN's 
modesty should have prevented him from giving tho House 
an account of a little cruise in tho Kortli Sea which lio 
took on Wednesday wook in Jeorapany with Mr. llinKur.cK 
and Sir W. Ffolkes. Doth his companions wore evidently 
eager to tell what had happeimd, but felt their mouths 
scaled so long as Mr. CiiAMiiKULAix's remained unopened. 
Can it be that tho I’residcnt of tho Doauo of Tuaoe was 
not quite well while he was alloat ? 

The trawling interest is not tho only one that finds its 
peace disturbed. There are worse things than accidental 
collisions, and the drift net fishermen complain that they 
are exposed to direct attacks of a very injurious kind at tho 
hands of trawlers. Tho drift net is so aiTungod ns to 
float at a depth of only a few feet below tho water, and 
when ** shot ’* may extend to a distance of a mile and a 
half from tho boat. Tho trawl not, with the beam to 
which it is attached, is allowed to sink to the bottom of 
the sea; consequently, if a trawler, with his beam and 
net down, sails across the course of ii drift net iishing 
boat, it may inflict very great damage on the nets. There 
are two motives which lead a trawler to do this—dosiro to 
avoid the trouble of hauling up bis trawl, and the value 
of the portion of tho nets which ho may carry away with 
him. In order, therefore, to get through the work more 
thoronghly, an ingenious instrument has been invented, 
called “ the Devil/' which hangs over the trawler’s bows. 
It has a stem a yard long, and four blades like scythes. 
When these blades come across a drift net they cut it nil 
to pieces, and tho fragments winch are carried away by 
the trawl are often sold for considerable sums. No 
English trawler resorts to this practice, partly, it may bo 
hoped, from good feeling, and partly, perhaps, from tho 
almost certain detection Avhich would follow. Jiut, as 
regards French, Dutch, and Belgian trawlers, the law 
is in a very unsatisfactory condition. A Convention 
was in force between France and England from 
1839 to 1868, but it did not extend to tho North 
Sea. In x868 the Sea Fisheries Act was passed, to 
which a convention was attached which included 
all fisheries surrounding the British islands outside tho 
three mile zone; but this convention has never been rati¬ 
fied. If this omission were set right, and similar conven¬ 
tions concluded between Great Britain and Belgium and 
Great Britain and Holland, Mr. Hiooin, tho Commissioner 
employed by tho Home Office, tliinks that these outrages 
would be easily stopped, though the law would need to be 
enforced by the presence upon tho lishing-grounds of 
ornisers belonging to each of tho four Powers concerned. 
It does not appear that the Governments of France, 
Holland, and Belgium are at all indisposed to bring their 
subjects to book for their misdeeds, and on the few occa¬ 
sions when some peculiarity in the case has brought the 
offender within the' grasp of foreign law, Babsta.ntiaTjnBtice 
has been done. But these occasions are so few that the pros¬ 
pect excites absolutely no terror, and tho foreigu trawlers 
oontinae to be the pirates of the drift oc,t fishery. The loss 


inflicted by them is directly felt by nil engaged the trade. 
The master, and crew of these drift not fishing vessels are, 
not paid wages by tho owners. They receive a fixed share ^ 
of the profits after tho expenses of the voyage have been de¬ 
ducted. Consequently, when tho destruction of nets makes an 
addition varying from lol.to 300/. to the cost which has to 
bo defrayed before tho profits are divided, it falls upon the 
cabin-boy proportionately Avith the owner. To all appear¬ 
ance the Euglish Government can, if they choose, get 
these conventions concluded. Considering that au impor¬ 
tant industry is greatly crippled by the want of them, it is 
to bo hoped that tho twenty and odd years during which 
these outrages have been left to go on unchecked will now 
bo followed by a period of greater diphimatic activity. It 
is a pity to allow a largo nurnber of humble men to bo 
injured, and a cai'tnin amonnt of international ill-will to 
bo created, for tho want of a littlo importunity. 


lIUNOAliY. 

Emperor of ArsTifTA, ns King of Hungary, has 
i been visiting IVsth to bid farewell to the Diet, which 
has now come to tin* end of its allotted term. Tho ITousb 
of Jteprcscnlatives was elcet<*d three years ago, when 
things were in a very dilVerent state from that in which 
they are now. Then everything seemed nnsetticd, 
Hungary was called on to make considerable sacrifices, the 
black cloud hanging over tho East had hardly begun to 
rise, and tho Hungarians thought, thomselves exposed to 
dangers greater than those which beset tho other por¬ 
tions of tho Austrian Monarchy. Gradnally tho prospect 
cleared, tho Legishitnro settled down to steady work, and 
tho Ministry of Herr Ti.sza, although constantly assailed, 
held its own, principally through tho personal infinenco of 
the Kmpekou himself. In giving tho enstomary summary of 
tho labours and sncecRscs of tho Diet, the E.MrEnou was 
ablo to ])laco on record n very sat isfactory list of financial 
and legislative aehicvi’iiieiits. Tlio recent conversion of 
tho public debt was clTccied ho easily and so triumphantly 
as to give the world an inconte.stablc proof that tho credit 
of Hungary has groatlj' risen in tho markets of Europe. 
Tho speech of tho Emt’EROii gives tho reasons for this rise 
of the national credit. Hungary has boon attending to 
its own business, carrying out material improvements, 
remedying imperfections in iis laws, and making satis- 
ffictory provisions both for the now charges which have 
fallen on Hungary as on the wholo monarchy, and also 
for tho repaymemt of tho ffoating debt. As the Emvkror 
said, a wboJo hoHch of laws—^_jndicial, administrative, and 
economic—have been on.'ictcd. The now Criminal Code 
has been brought info fipcration, and a bankruptcy law 
has been passed. U'lio augnsL mother of Parliaments may 
envy a legislative body in which a Criminal Code i.s more 
than a matter tif momentary talk, and a Bankruptcy Bill 
is'uetually passed because it is grievon.sly wanted. A uni¬ 
form law regulating tho services of tho police thronghoat 
tho whole country lias brought method into the defence 
of persons and property ; and tho thorny questions which 
attend naturalization in a country having such compli¬ 
cated relations with the outsido world as Hungary have 
been satisfactorily settled. TTio building of railways has 
been carried on with us much energy os could have 
been expected at a timo of political and financial diffi- 
culty. Several gaps in the network of Hungarian laws 
have been filled up ; and, as tho Empkkor is reported 
to havo said, the great connexion eastward has boon 
Bocuved. This may refer eithi'r to the Houmanian or to the 
Servian linos, and may perh.'ips refer to both. Anyhow, 
Posth may now Ikj lookcil on as tho central point of the 
movement which is to ono day connect Western Europe 
with tho Egeaii and the Black Sea. These are great 
things to havo been achieved in tho short space of thi’ce 
years for wliich tho House of llcpreBcutatives is elected; 
and they havo boon achieved by tho hearty co-operation of 
the Hnngnrians and their Kino. Even the racord of their 
own achiovemeuis did not awaken so much pleasure in 
the mind.s of tho Kino’s hearers as his reference to tho 
recent marriage of the heir of the Crown, and bis confident 
appeal to a loyalty which has been strengthoned by tho 
creation of a new' tie between his dynasty and those who 
were in old days n^bcls against him and his houHo. 

When tho representative portion of tho Diet wa.s elected 
three years ago, tho great event of t|ie tluy was the occo- 
patioii of Bosnia. Dungary bitterly resented tho Treaty 
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oi San Stefono, and was not eniirelj pleased with the 
Treaty of Berlin. Tiie provisions of the treaty which 
broke up the great Slavonic principality designed by 
Bossia wore aocoptablo enough to a people whose one per¬ 
sonal thought Jb a dread and horror of the Slavs, and of 
Bnssia as the patroness of Panslavism. But Hungarians 
thought it highly unsatisfactory that Austria should 
embrace a new Slav population in ber fold. There wore 
already far too many Slavs nndcr the Austrian Crown to 
please the Hungarians, and in the eai'r^^ing out of the occu¬ 
pation there were two things which struck the Hungarians 
as peculiarly disagreeable. The occupation was resisted, and 
it was resisted by the Mussulman population. This is the 
element in contiguons nationalities with which llnn- 

S brians havo the warmest sympathy, as HnngariatiB and 
ussulmans are bound together by a common hatred 
of Russia. It was, iherofurc, the special friends of Hun- 
gary who had to bo put down by force in Bosnia, and by 
an unlucky accident it was on Hungarian regiments that 
the chief brunt of the conilict fell. A popular cry arose 
in Hungary that the Hungarian regiments had been 
selected for the post of danger in order to punish Hungary 
for its dislike of the occupation. In spite, however, of all 
adverse influences, ilui Ministry had a decisive majority. 
The Prime Minister lost his seat at Dcbre;czyn, but was 
elected elsewhere, and had a Ministerial majority of not 
fiir from two to one. But when tho resistancu of tho 
Bosnians was overcome, tho discontent of Hungary 
was BO great at finding that Bosnia was not to bo 
considered as coming in its sphere, that first the 
Finance Minister and then the Prime Minister re¬ 
signed. Here, however, the personal inlluencc of tho 
Bmperor was successfully u.scil. Ho would not accf?pt 
the resignation of tho Tisza Ministry, and arranged 
that it should continue in oilicc until things had been 
smoothed down by judicious treatment. It mot the 
new Parliament in October, and a propusnl to impeach it 
was at once made, and was’ defeated. The contest w&.s 
renewed in tho debate on tho Address, in which llerr 
Tisza explained tho policy of which he was willing to 
accept the responsibility. Its main feature was the deter¬ 
mination to make the minor Oriental States and the races 
dwelling therein understand that, if at any time the con¬ 
fusion in tho East could not be controlled, tho Power that 
would have tho greatest influence on their fate would bo 
Austria-Hungary. Tho Ministry once more obtained a ma¬ 
jority, although a much narrower one than that on which 
they could ordinarily reckon. But the battle vras prac¬ 
tically won. The Treaty of Berlin was formally accepted 
by the Hungarian Parliament a few months afterwards, 
the Ministry this time being supported by a substantial 
majority; and imniodiaioly afterwards tho silver wedding- 
day of the Emperor and Emeress was celebrated at Fosth 
with every sign of fervent loyalty. The disliko of the 
occupation of Bosnia and of the new departure of Austria 
in the East had been surmounted in deference to- the 
wishes of the Emperor. On the other hand, the increasing 
reserve of Austria and its almost ostentatious shrinking 
fh>m anything like a policy of adventure in tho East had 
been greatly strengthened, if not caused, by the attitude 
of Hungary. 

The political situation being thus cleared, the^ungarian 
Parliament gave itself up to practical legislation, in which 
it has done the very creditable amount of work describod 
^0 Emperor. But, much as the Emperor is liked in 
Hungary, and willing as Hungary may be to do much to 
please him, there are continually being revealed radical 
difforenoes of opinion which make the relations of Pcsth 
and Vienna anything but harmonious. Pesth is for 
Free-trade, Vienna for Protection. Pesth detests the 
Slavs, whom Vienna courts and attempts to gratify. 
When protectionist Austria wishes to make a com- 
moroial treaty with protectionist Germany, it is greatly 
hampered by the exigencies of Hungary, which has no 
manufucturoB to foster artificially, and has an abundance 
cf raw produce which it wishes to send to the best 
Market. On the other hand, tho political alliance of 
Gassmany and Austria is approved in Hungary, as the j 
HangarianB see in tho German* Empire the most trust- | 
wormy bulwark against Panslavism. What they dislike 
iBtlMbftAiHitria should at once ally itself with Germany 
against Bnssia as the head of tho Slavs, and yet endeavour 
to dondliate the Slavs of tho Anstnan Empire by con- 
cessions which alter in their favour the conditution 
of the Ausbrlaii halt of the Empire. The Taaffe Ministry has 


sot itself to make two conoessione to thoGfeobheilirltl^iii 
themselves are not by any meansunreasonoMe, 
regained with great jealousy, not only liy the Hnnipf^est 
but by the Austrian Germans. The fimtoopceision ie the 
creation of a separate Bohemian Ilnivem^ a| Prague, 
and the second is remodelling of the.eleotoral. lawiof 
Bohemia, under which, as things now atand, the German 
population enjoys a much larger share in the representa¬ 
tion than its numbers warrant. Theoretically the Hun¬ 
garians have nothing to do with changes emeCting ihe 
half of the Empire to which ’they do not Mong. 
But practically they know that the determinatioxi of 
tho foreign policy of tho whole Empire rests with 
Vienna, and they fear that, if the Slavs have too 
much influence at headquarters, tho whole Empire may 
be swept away by a current to which the Hunjgarisns 
could offer no oflectnal opposition. Some Hungarmns go* 
so far as to declare that, rather than endure this, they 
would break away from Austria altogether, although oven 
tho most excited always doclare that they will somehow 
koop tho Emperor as their king. This is for the moment 
only idle talk. Bat it points to a real danger to Anstria-p 
a danger which nothing but time and patience and tact will 
enable Austria to surmount. This danger springs from the 
widely spread conviction among the Hungarians that 
Hungary and Austria are equals who have chosen to make 
the experiment of a special kind of union, and that either 
parf.y is at liberty to withdraw from the arrangement if 
it does not like its practical operation. The tie which 
nuites Hungary and Austria would be mneh weakened if 
it were supposed to be not a community of interests or 
synipat1iio.s so much as a community of loyalty to the same 
person. 


DECOYING. 


I N tho present state of public business oven tho ap¬ 
pointment of a Select Committee is a stop which may 
well havo its terrors, and it is creditable to the Govern¬ 
ment that they should themselves have proposed an in¬ 
quiry into tho decoying of English girls into Belgium for 
immoral purposes. This crime is very common, and is 
apparently quite untouched by any existing English law. 
Tho Belgian law forbids the registration of any woman 
as a public prostitato who is under twenty-one years of 
ago. Prohibitions of this sort are commonly evadod with¬ 
out much difficulty, but in this particular instance there 
seems reason to believe that tho law is broken with less 
case or less impunity than might bo supposed. At all 
events, whether because Belgian girls are not to be en¬ 
listed earlier, or from some other cause, there is a con¬ 
siderable demand for yonng girls from England. In so 
far as they go of their own free will and with a full know¬ 
ledge of the purpose for which they are wanted, 
nothing can be done to check the tramo. But in the 
great majority of cases they have not this full 
knowledge, or indeed any knowledge at all. Even 
if tho deception practised on them extended merely to 
the particulars of the life they will lead in Belgium, 
they would be fit snbjecta of legal protection. But their 
ignorance goes very much further than this. They have 
no idea when they leave England that th^^are going to be 
prostitutes. They go out in the expectation of being hired 
in some decent capacity—of becoming ladies'-maida or ac¬ 
tresses, nursery governosses or shopwomen. It is only when 
they reaoh Brussels or Antwerp that they find out for what 
end*they have really been got hold of. When they do oome 
to understand this, they are osnally quite helpless. They 
seldom speak French, so that they have great dt^oulty in 
appei^ing to the police, even if an opportunity offers itself. 
Nor are such opportnnitios at all abundant. A girl is kept 
a strict prisoner, and if she sees a policeman in the koaae^ Itbe 
probably does not know him to be one. More than tUs, it 
IS permissible to suspect that the police themselves are not 
always anxious to know more than, in the interest of the 
keepers of these honses, it is expedient they should knoiv.^ 
Worse still, the wish for deliveiauce vexy often disappean,*^ 
When a girl has been either sednoed or dragged-*-es^ 
under the ciroamstanoes, the girl who yields to pevaiihsipiia 
is hardly a more willing victim than the ml who ji^ldf 40 
violenco-Hihe ordinarily feels that, even iAheoottld eeeii{M^ 
she wonld not know what to do with heraelfl She 
hope to live respeotably in Belgium, and fhe ihet thit 
was anxious tO l^ave England in tho first iiista&oe-^i!|j)gi|la 
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1^ Wft deititnte of iVibnds fvhQ might have eii' 
'mM hef to lito respeotably in England. There irill 
trie lese ^noe of snoh a living if she now goes back, 
*1^ rnns 'ipp risk of her life amoad being thrown in 
her teM. ^fhe more vespeotably she has been brought 
np, and the more ties she has to bind her to Eng- 
lttid> the keener is likelj to be her shame, and the 
s tronge r 3 u»r determination not to carry her shame home. 
It is ^impossible to conceive a more miserable fate than 
toat 'iTlujch be^ls a girl thus oircnmstanood. She has 
presUBtably a more than common share of natnral energy, 
or she'womd not have determined to seek her fortune in a 
foreign obnncir. In the first instance her hopes seetn to 
be jnstified. She bears that she has a good prospect of 
finding immediate employment, or very probably has im¬ 
mediate employment offered to her. She leaves England 
with Wbat seems an excellent chance of makiog an honest 
livelihood, and a day or two later sho finds herself in a 
Belgian brothel. Once there, everything makes against 
her. Her power of resistance is weakened by narcotics; 
imd she sees no ono except the servants, who are in league 
with the keepers of the house, or the visitors, who do not 
trouble themselves to distinguish between real and siran- 
lated modesty, and are not disposod, even if they suspect 
the {truth, to provoke* inquiries which may not be con- 
Tenient for themselves. Unless sho has an heroic determi¬ 
nation of character, she sees nothing before her but a 
gradual descent to the level of the miserable creatures 
who ore in tho same position as herself. And all this has 
oome upon her in an interval that can bo expressed in 
hours, and without any real fault on her side. If any law 
con be devised that shall put an end to a trade so detest¬ 
able in itself and so disastrons in its results, the plainest 
possible case has been made out for at once calling such a 
law into being. 

An inquiry by a Select Committee, though necessarily a 
somewhat slow process, is on tho whole the best that can 
be adopted for the purposo. Grimes which arc prepared 
in one country and committed in another arc necessarily 
difficult to finppress. A Select Committee has some advan¬ 
tages in dealing with a subject of this kind which are not 
possessed by a Government department. It exists for 
this special purpose, so that it is not liable to have its 
attention diverted by pressing administrative business. 
Its action is public, so that if any cvidonce is to be had iii 
quarteriV where the Government, would not think of look¬ 
ing for it, there is at least a chance that it will bo volun¬ 
tarily offered. It is freer to consider all tbo motbods of 
snpprecsing the crime that niay be Buggostod, becanso tho 
immediate object for which it sits is inquiry and not 
aotion. The Committoo will have, by way of a point of 
departure, a Report from an English barrister, who was 
sent out by tho h'oreign Ollloe lost antnmu to watoh 
certain trials '^hich were going on at lirusbols. This 
Report, as we learn from Lord Ualuousie’s speech in 
moving the appointment of tbo Cuinmitiee, shows that for 
many years English girls have been decoyed to Belgium 
by professional proourers, who are paid a commission of 
i2h on every girl they land. Since 1865 there have 
been at least twenty of these procurers at work in 
London, and Hr. Snagob was able to collect tho names 
and test the stories of thirty* two English girls who had 
been decoyed to Belgium during the last ton years, all of 
whom were under twonty-one at tho time. Considering 
the diffionlties which beset such on inquiry, and the un¬ 
willingness of many of those to whom it relates to havo 
any attention drawn to their history, Mr. Snaggis is no 
doubt right in believing that tho number of cases he has 
established by inquiry form but a small proportion of the 
total number. One existing English statute makes the 
proounx^ of a girl for prostitution, by ialso pretences, a 
misdamuttuour; but it m>es not apply to cases where the 
offenoe^ ilmugh begun here, is completed in a foreign 
oonutnr. There are two other statutes referring to abduc- 
tion S wit xme deids only with tho abduction of women 
ft and the other with the abduction of 
The oonBequenoe is that the speoial 
ooveni—the procuring by false pre- 
be psostitutes abroad 
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make it a criminal offence to entioe any one to beoome a 
prostitute, whether within the Queen's donunidns or not, 
IB obviooriy the first thing to 1 m done^ inasmuoh as the 
crime must be recognized as such before it can be either 
punished or prevented. ' This alone, however, is not likely 
to be of mnen valne. The diflSoulty of proving the com¬ 
mission of the offence would still remain, inasmuch as, 
though the ontioemenb would be practised in England, it 
wonld not—^boing under false'protonces—^be known for 
what it was until the arrival of the victim in Belgium. 
Kor does tho recommendation that it should be made 
more difficult to obtain certificates of birth from Somerset 
House seem to be of much value. As those certificates 
must show that a girl is under twenty-one, while they are 
need in Belgium to prove that she is over twenty-one, 
forgery of some kind must already be practised in connexion 
with them, and it might not bo much more difficult to forge 
an entire cortifioato than to alter the date in a genuine 
ono. The real remedy must be looked for in a more 
harmonious co-operation between the English and Belgian 
police, and, if necessary, in some modification of tho 
Belgian law. It ought not to bo possible under that law 
to take a girl into ono of these houses without her being 
first seen by the police ; but, supposing ibis impossibility 
to bo more thoroughly assurod, thero can be no diffi¬ 
culty in providing that any girl, not a Belgian subject, 
shall not be admitted until sh^o has been questioned by 
her own Consnl. If once this could bo secured, the traffic 
must cease. It would be of no use to decoy English girls 
to Belgium under false pretences, when tho truth would 
bo made known to them boforo the object for which 
they had been decoyed had boon answered. 


CAMl'UEN HILL. 

W HEN the Campdeu charitios, of which we hare heard so 
much lately, came into existence, Kenbiugton was a country 
village. Eir Waller Cope livod at ono of the two mauor-housoa 
the parish contained; and hosides bis rcsidouce, afterwards known as 
Holland House, there were two or three villas, more or lesit important. 
hVom the churchyard in the village high ati’eot, a noble avenue of 
elms led straight up the hill to Oamndeii Houho, the entrance 
gatos being ornamented with two well-carved hounds, the eup- 
portors of tho nowly-eunobled Alderman Hicks. From bis estate 
at Campden Chipping, in Gloucestorshiro, he derived the designEt- 
tiun of his viscounty, and bestowed it on the suburban hiU on 
which he built his town house. Tho land, won at the gaming¬ 
table from 8ir Walter Copo, was well laid out, and a house not 
unworthy of its neighbuiir was built. Although Campden House 
can novur be compared with Holland House, either for size or for 
beauty of design, it had architoctural features suitable to tho rank 
and wealth of ite owner; while its situation was so commanding 
that it formed n conspicuous object from the opjjosito hills of tho 
iilurroy side. The intervening vnllciy, now grey and dim with 
the smoke of a hundred thousand houses, must then have looked 
green and smiling on the margin of the silvery Thames, and 
the view from Campden Hill may have rivalled that still to 
be seen from Richmond. Baptist Hicks, the first occupant of 
Campden House, died in 1639, leaving his honours to hie son-in- 
law, Edward Noel. His will contains so many charituhlo bequests 
that Stowe devotes a special chapter to it and to “ an optaph 
made in his Memorial!,’' of which a short specimen must suffice:— 
]*'uith true, 

Hope firm, 

Charity free, 

Ihiptint, G>rd Campden, 

WoH these throe. 

His bequest to the parish of Kensington consisted of a sum of 
2ool.t “ to bo yearly employed for the good and benefit of the 
poor.” This legacy was invested in tho purchase of land at 
Shepherd's Bush, and now brings in 480^. a year, which has accu¬ 
mulated until the trustees have more than 10,000?. in Console. 
Lord Campden’s daughter, the widow of Edward Noel, the 
second Viscount, left a similar legacy, and tho parish bought 
with it Butt’s Field, which, beiim situate opposito Kensington 
Gardens, and near Kensington Gore, now brings in 3/S&, a 
year, while some 40,000?. have accumulated. The Noels^ con¬ 
tinued to reside at Campden House for about a century. In 
tho meantime Kensington had become fashionable, and before 
long the number of villas had been doubled, Kensington 
was particularly afi'ectod by Cromwell’s friends. General 
Lambert, called Lord Lambert in the renter; Sir William 
Strickland, one of Cromwell's peers; Sir Edward Bering; Sir 
Thomas Foot, another of the Protector’s lords; and several others 
are mentioned in tho parochial record^ which also contain the 
register of the marri^u of ** Mr. Henry Oromwell ” and Elizabeth 
BiiaseU in 1653. Ho probably resided in tbo house near the 
South Kensington Museum which has given the name to Cromwell 
JI^,>aDd he udtay have been tho donor of a benefaction to the 
jywah. , Ja 1651—two years, that is, before bis marriage—twelve 
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ptriabioners becfttne triisteca of the ohATity; but no monlion is 
made in tho deed of the person by whom the money, anioutitinp: 
to 45/., was paid. Tiie Campden trustees took charge of it, and 
two acres of land in the Gravel Pits were bought. Tho land now 
forms a considerable portion of High Street, Nolting Hill, and 
brings in more than l,oao^. a year. Theae Gravel Pits and their 
line air aro often mentioned in contemporary memoirs. Their 
nearness to liondoti made them a popular resort, especially for 
people in delicate health. And* when Lord Nottingham sold his 
house to William Ill. tho fortunes of tho district wore ostab- 
lished; for though Kensington Palace is in the narish of Ht. Mar- 
garet's, Westmiustor, most of the courtiers resiaud in Kensington; 
and the square constructed a few years earlier, in the lime of 
Charles 11 ., was crowded with notable folk. A few houses still 
remain whose deep cornices and picturesque red brick suggests the 
handiwork of Wren; and tho corner house, lately a lioinan 
Catholic school, in which the Duchess of JVlaznrine allornaloly 
cliarmed and disgusted Charles IL, is still pointed out, and, though 
much altered, it is substantiuliy the same. A greater envoy from 
France than even the Duchess resided in it in years not so remote 
irom our own. It was remarked, to the credit of Prince Talley¬ 
rand, during tho time he lived in Kensington, that be paid his 
billa very punctually. 

Campden Hill rises to a height of fully one hundred feet above 
the level of Kenungton Square, and the mere name of the Gravel 
Pita suggests its former character. Before it was enclosed for 
villas it was probably an o^ien heath—the gardens and orchards of 
the valleys enunuing the exposure of tho situation. Gradually it 
was encroached upon. First, the Craven family, deserting Drury 
Lane, built their now residence at what has ever since been calletl 
Craven Hill. Colbv House appeared at the opposite side; Sheilield 
House was near the summit; and the High hltrcet was full of 
tine mansions. Here lived, at tho end of tiio seventeenth century, 
the Onslows, of whom the future Speaker was baptized at 
ICensiugton Church, in 1691 ; ihe Boyles, of whom tho as¬ 
tronomer, Lord Orrery, was baptized in 1674; and the Pratts, 
whose most illustrious representative, the future l^ord Chan¬ 
cellor Camden, was born here ; it may be, contrary to the 
usual tradition, that he took his title from some association 
of a local kind, for the name of the Hill is often so spoiled, 
and Mr. Hare, but probably by a characteristic inaccuracy, 
spells the name of the house without a p. Lastly, that 
nothing i^ould be wanting to the dignity of the Court 
Suburb, as Leigh Hunt named it, tho Princo^s Anne sent her little 
son to the Gravel l’it.s, for the benefit of the fresh air. At first 
he inhabited Lord Cravun s house, which was liberally lent to the 
Princess; but in 1C90 Campden House w'ns tulccn. The amusing 
memoir of Jenkin Lewis tells us that Mr. Bertie, guardian to 
Mr. Nowell, the heir thereof,** took advantage of the Princess's 
desire to have the house, and raised the rent so much, that it 
was imarined that any other person might Lave purchased it for 
less.” xot the houso was too small for its august occupants, and 
a building now known us Little Campden House was added to it 
on the western side. Tho poor little Princo is carefully described 
by his servant Lewis; even his height and weight are recorded, 
and the remarkable size of bis liaad. We read of his being blis¬ 
tered, of his being Tory mildly birched, of his taking tho Jesuit’s 
medicino for ague, of his new clothes and of his stiff waistcoat, of 
his tumbles, and of his refusal to go to prayers. The record is full 
of local allusions; but perhaps the most interesting part is that 
which relates to William III. lie appears in a new and 
amiable light, caressing ihe little nephew. He named him 
the Duke of Gloucester, a title he did not live to receive 


formally, and when he was six years old bestowed the Garter upon 
him. Tne child was devoted to military pursuits. Every one has 
heard of his boy r^ment. llis attendant, Lewis, and Mr. Prat, 
hie tutor, vied with each other in making fortificatiouB of paste¬ 
board in the pounds of Campden House; and whin the King 
come to visit him ho fired a salute from real guns, with real 
powder. His boy regiment was partly recruited from Jjondon. 
Kensington was not yet populous enough, perhaps, to furnish more 
than a couple of score or no; and we read complaints of their inso¬ 
lence when dismissed from parade. They always assembled on 
holidays at Campden House, and were put through their exercises 
by the little Duke, who enforced strict aisciplino and administered 
the militaxy punishments in vogue at tliat date. But when they 
were coming from London or going home they were often, we are 
told, very rude, **and would challenge men and fall on many 
people.” On more than one occasion they were reviewed by King 
William himself, and their commander said to his undo, ** My 
dear King, you shall have both my companies with you 
to Flanders.*' William doted on the child, and evidently 
thought he would turn out a eoldier like himself. When he 

E nted Marlborough hie governor, he said, “ Teach him what 
re, and my lusphew cannot want accompUshments.** Bishop 
»t WAS his preceptor, and has left a curious account of his 
paoocions ftculties. At ten yearn old he had made much pre^ee 
m dadpict and history. Tho King used to send some of the 
Miaiitem at intervals to examine him and report on his proficiency. 
Bishop Bmnet acquainted him with all tho great revolutions that 
had hw in the world.” When we read of the inadi<^ he took, 
of tbeblistan he wore, of his big head, his weak little Im, and 
his wretdied appetite, wo are not surprised to find the &diop's 
task oaaie very asoii to an end. ** The last thing J exdsined to 
him ” he says, “ wee the Gothic constitution and ths hemmdary and 
feudal laws.*’ On his birthday at Windsor, in 1700, he danced dU 


he was overheated. Then he took a chill, which brought dh a, 
malignant fever,” eo they thought in those times, and five daye 
later the last of Queen Anne's eeventeen children had joined the 
rest. 

Campden House underwent many vicissitudes after this date. 
Five years after the Duke's death another clever boy lived 
in it. This was young Boyle, afterwards Lord Burlinje* 
ton, the architect. He may have imbibed some of his toste 
from tbe contemplation of the many beauties of the 4 old 
house, its mullioned windows full of stained glass, and its xnag- 
niUcont carved panelling. It was shortly afterwoirds ^ sold to 
Lord Lcch mere, who is now chiefly romarkahle as hsnog bean 
satirized by Swift, who speaks of ** Campden House so high,” 
and kingly Kensington.” At the beginning of the present 
century it oolonged to a Mr. Stephen Piit, who, zesiding himself 
in Little Campden House, let the older building to some ladies 
who kept a school. Here Maria Fagniani, afterwards Mar¬ 
chioness of Ifortford, was sent for her education by George 
Sulwyn. Mr. I’itt built Pitt Street, close by, and probably also 
tho mock Gothic tower which adorns a corner 01 the waft of 
Campden House, and is so conspicuous from Sheffield Ga^ensand 
Slieflield Terrace, two rows of houses which recall tbe eustence of 
Sliciheld House, alluded to above. Campden House was de¬ 
stroyed by fire in 1862, and rebuilt veiqr nearly on the original 
plan immediately afterwards. Tho architect, however, neglected 
to avail hiiuself of the many old prints of the exterior which are 
to be seen in the books of Lysons and others, and, instead of the 
curious stone parapet, there is a series of gables, very picturesque, 
it is true, hut otherwise unsatisfactory. The gardens have been 
somewhat curtailed of their ancient proportions, and part of the 
churchyard of St. Mary's is on the site of the old gate with its 
dogs. When tbe Undorgromid Bailway was made, a tupnri was 
burrowed through the garden, which is not apparently injured; 
and the old place is now well kept up, and matenoUy helps 
Campden Hill to retain its ancient look of umhrageoM verdure. 
Mr. Pitt, mentioned above, left his name in Pitt's Buildings and 
l^itt Street, and some inaccurate historians assort that Sir Isaac 
Newton died in Pitt's Buildings. He came out to Kensington for 
change of air on more than one occasion, and finally died in a 
house still existing. It is now a school, and is known by the 
name of a family one of whom, John Bullingham, was Bishop of 
Gloucester, and was buried in Kensington Church in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. Holly Lodge, where Macaulay died in 1859, is 
not far from Campden lluuse, in a little district of handsome villas 
locally known as ** The Dukcries,” 


DOGS AND GRAVEa 

A CELEBRATED Eastern or pseudo-Eastern curse has always 
been a little unintelligible, or, if not unintelligible, con¬ 
ventional, to the English mind. Our own associations between 
dogs and graves are rather derived from Mcott, Wordsworth, and 
the famous incident on Holvollyn, than from any acquaintance 
with the doings of the actual animal of the Pariah variety. Any 
one who wishes to realize tho full discomfort of having the grove 
of his grandmother or any other respected person treated as the 
proverb suggests may ho recommended to read the current number 
of the Contemporanf Revieio, Tho editor of that periodical has a 
fancy for what are called nowadays sympoaia —a word which, we 
suspect, unclassical readers are apt to suppose to he Greek for a 
genorul scrimmage, lie has gut the pleasant author of ThUatta 
to write a memorial article on Loiri Beaconsfield from the friendly 
side, and Mr. Alfred Austin to add some verses in a similar strain. 
Sandwiched between these comes an article from the pen of the 
Reverend Malcolm MacColl. Now, far be it from us to say that Mr. 
Malcolm MacOoll is an inappropriate person to write biography. 
On the contrary, he has some of the most valuable characteristics 
of the biographer—an amiable tendency to haunt the neighbourhood 
and personal society of great men; an innocent del^ht in re¬ 
counting their conversation with him in their moliia tempora s a 
cheerful consciousness of reflected honour in the telling of his 
story. If Mr. Gladstone wore to die—which heaven forefe^—-and 
if Mr. MacColl were to outlive him, some thought such as that 
which Heine formulated in one of his wickedest and most 
harmless phrases Goethe sey todt und Eckermann sey 
might pass through our minds, but we should loox 
forward to a very satisfactory life of ** my great friend ” damaged 
only by an incurable belief on Mr. MocGolrs part that argument 
fresh from his own mint was necessary to support and ,Duttt^ 
his great friend's admirable conduct and conclosioos. 

In relation to l^ord Beaconsfield, however, the absolute fitness 
of Mr. MacOoll for his post on the present occasion is more 
doubtful. He is, we are sure, supenor to the degrading law, 
which ordains that a great man shall not be a great man to oertidn 
varieties of hangers-on. But then he was not Lord Bescoos- 
field's hangerKtn. Still, it would be unjust to deny bhn the credit 
of having produced something very like a masterpiece. We shall 
pay no attenrion to his purely p<fiitieal oriUcisms, b6ea^se, in the 
first plnfie, Mr. MaoOcdl's.political oritadsms. except wfieh they are 
inspired, aro purely bU own affairs; and pscause, in the sseend, 
this is not the plaM to do anything with them. What Is im% 
interesting is to Match the oonaopt of the oritio with the 
personal histpry,. mouves, &o., of the dead«maQ. Hr. MaoOoll’s 
first object is to pr6te that Isifo^Disraeli wartf ftee-thinksr and 
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R man oif violant polemic lang^iuige—it was probable that bis 
‘soa would be a ftee-tbinlnir and a man of violent polemical 
laaguige. Q. K 2 >, Then the son went to school. Nor waa his 
ozparimioe of school Ufe calculated to wean him Arom the refigioos 
ecepticiam which he had imbibed (ex htfpothm) from his father. 
Thu. experience Mr. MacOoll infers to have been one of persecu¬ 
tion and ill-treatment. It is nothing that numerotis awvenin 
of l 40 rd Beaconsfield's school life have been published, and that 
mo such experiences are hinted at. ** That be was thus treated 
iBf" Mr. MaeCoU thinks, “apparent” from Vivian Grey and 
Omtariiii Fleming, What Lord Beaeonafield would have liked 
to do would have been to carry out Vivian Grey's plan of joint 
revenge on the usher and the boys. Contarini Fleming's tight, 
his imtiC revengefulness, “ the characteristic touch of the foreign 
1 boy*s scorn for the rules of fair lighting,” oro “ coarse and brutnJ, 
but probablv no more then an exaggerated expression of what the 
wriiw felt.” Besides, is the vengeance so ve^ dilferent in kind 
from Lord Beaoonefleld's treatment of Sir liobert PeelP So 
Mr. MacOoll; and, indeed, there is no doubt at all tliat Sbakspoare 
mrould have liked to smother Anne Hathaway like Desdemona, and 
that the scene between Oornwall and Gloster is only an exaggeralod 
expression of what the writer felt towards his rival in the sonnet 
matter. 

Hitherto Mr, MacOoll has been occupied in oxegeties, construct¬ 
ing Lord Beaconsileld’s early character (a dreadfully bad ono) from 
the probabilities of Ms training and the apparent evidence of his 
novels. After school days tho future scourge of the mild and 
vleanlv Bulgarian read Voltaire. It is doubtful whether thisroad- 
ing of Voltaire is more terrible (o Mr. MacOoll as a true believer 
nr as an anti-Semite. The patriarch, however, planted, it seems, 
in the breast of this fiendish youth—an appropnate sell—the re- 
eolve “ to turn the tables on those who had despised him.” Ho 
resolved to “ humble himself and practise all the arts of deceit in 
order to obtain the position he coveted.” The humility, by the 
way, of Disraeli the younger is a precious trouvaille of Mr. Malcolm 
MacOoH's. The critic rather wonders that the career which followed 
was “so free from moral stigma,” and, indeed, on his own hypothesis, 
it ia a little surprising, especially as ho proceeds to show how Mr. 
Disraeli’s moral corruption was completed by his association with 
Lady Blossington and Count d’Orsay, whom Mr. MacOoll is good 
enough to describe as if nobody had ever beard of them. The evil 
task^gun by Isaac Disraeli, continued by tho school persecutors, 
by Voltaire, and by poor Lady Blessington, was finished by 
Bolingbroke. Here Mr. MacOoll is more liberal than ever. lie 
actually gives us a character of Bolingbroke. The application of 
ihat character of course is nothing now, though Mr. MacOoll hardly 
acknowledges the copyright owned by a certain essayist of threo 
or four years ago, but for whom, for aught we know, Mr. MacOoll 
would never have heard of Bolingbroke. As, however, tho main 
actual contact between tho two is to be found in a phrase of Ijord 
'BeaceusHeld'a own—“ The Tory party is a national party, or it is 
nothing ” (this peculiar nationality in Bolingbroke was recognized, 
bo it remembered, by so impartial a judge as Thackeray)—it is 
not to be wondered at that Mr. MacOoll should miss it. His own 
endeavours are chiefly devoted to the task of proving that Boling¬ 
broke was a free-thinker, and that consequently Lord Beaconslleld 
was one. Q. E. D. again. However, when Mr. MaeOull goes off 
into politics or theology we sliall not follow him. Hu hu.s a right 
to his opinions thi're, and in supporting them gives no proof of 
anything worse limn dulness, wliicli ho cannot help. \Vhat is 
rather pleasing, however, is the ehru'ge of inconsistency which ho 
makes against his enemy. Does not even Mr. MacOoll soe that 
this particular stone has a terrible tendency to come back against 
the windows of his own idol P This, howover, is perhaps matter of 
argument; not so what follows, l^ur exquisite combination of 
unhappy qufdities the following passage will perhaps bear tho bell 
over anything oven in this essay: — 

His excmplai^' devotion to his wife h.is l»een referred to already. And 
that devotion derives additional merit from the fact that it woh lavislii-d on 
a wife, much older than hiinaolf, not nlrileingly attruuiive, and nut wedded 
chiefly for love. Few men occupying suidi a iH)sition as Lord Iluauoni- 
fiedd's would have boHtowed upon such a wife during their long years 
of married life all the attention and gallantry of a vouthi'ul lover. It was 
}»robably not her fortune alone that induced Lord IfeaiuinBfield to marry ii 
widow so much his senior. 

And then follows a quotation from Vivian Orey, to tho eflect 
that a “young and haudsome ” wifo n an obstacle to a statoamuu— 
that is to say, the render is invited to see the Eastern proverb ap¬ 
plied to twb graves, not one. “ You,*'the critic aiys to tho one victim, 
“ married pitftly for money and partly for other unworthy reasons.” 
“ You,” be says to the other, “ were old, you were ugly, you wore 
married mainly for your money, and certainly not for any personal 
attraction.” it is true that he makes such amends as self- 
jmrtraiture may afford by indicating—quite unconsciously, no 
doubt—bis own standard of the affection and gallantry which 
need be bestowed on a lady who is unfurtunatoly not young or 
handsome by her husband. But this, though it completes the 
ganeml harmony of the picture, cannot be said to be an atone¬ 
ment. In foolish old days women and the dead were supposed to 
be privileged from attack; but Mr. MacOoll, as becomes his cir- 
eumstanoes and allegiance, has mastered that superstition. The 
other passage which we have referred to is a pleasant self^revela- 
tionoi arimUar kindy fortunately marred by no such disgusting 
aeoompaniments. Mr. Gladstone, it seems, once honoured Mr. 
MacOoll himself 1 ^ an anticipation of his statement in the 
House, saying “ 1 don't believe that he ha||fi me at all.” The 
comparatively Impeffret esitisfaetion which this statement pro¬ 


duces has been before now referred to. That, however, is not the 
point. “ Then,” lays Mr. MacOoll, “ tamew/iat to mu eurpriae, I 
ownf Bfr. Gladstone expatiated with some decree ot enthusiasm 
on Lord BcaconsUeld's debating powers, his splendid Farlia* 
mentary pluck, and other qualities.’' “ Somewhat to my surprise” 
is certainly imjHtyahlc. Could not Mr. Austin Dobson, our 
modern Gay, give us a fable of two lions and a jackal, and of the 
surprise of the jackal nt discovering that his employer respects 
his foe P Mr. klacCoirs surprise is, indeed, not complimentary to 
Mr. Gladstone, but it ia still lees compUmenlary to Mr. MacOoll. 

The memory of Lord Bcnconsflold owes not a little to the 
editor of the Contemporary Jieview. 1 lo might have committed 
tho task of devil's advocate to some really uaugcrous master of 
the craft. Either by dint of adroit insinuation, or of generous 
praise and recogniUon, mingled with uucompromising detiuuciation 
of conduct, but unspoiled by imputation of motives, a good euongh 
or bad enough caso mi{^ht have been made out ugainst that aingular 
career. But the stuir which we have quoted, at once uncritical 
and ill-mannered, insolent and dull, will hardly give much satis¬ 
faction even to tho members of the West Ham Liberal Associa¬ 
tion and tho Frosident of the Rutland ('onTerence of Particular 
Baptists. We once hoard Mr. MucUoIl unkindly dolined as “ a 
boro who writes to tho papers on the hinstern Question and nu 
amiable defender of his added apologetically, “Yes, but you know 
Mr. Gladstone puts things into the bore's head.*' Wo aro quite 
certain that Mr. Gladstone did not put this tiring into Mr. MacUoll's 
head, tliough very likely Mr. MacCuirs zeal fur tho bouso induced 
him to oiikco the momory of Mr. Herbert Gladstono's unlucky speech 
by showing that some one can speak of Lord Benconsiield more 
foolishly and more indecently than tho member for Leeds. If 
this be the case, it ia an instance of touching devotion and com- 
plaisanco which no cightceutli-contury chaplain ever exceeded. 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone did not, as far ns we can remember, criti¬ 
cize the personal charms of the late Viscountess Beoconsfield, or 
express surprise nt bis father's admiring Lord Bescouslitdd's 
pluck. It is probable that Mr. MncOoll can never undorstind— 
indeed, on a good old tlioury it may be argued that, if he could, ho 
would never huvo written this letter—the disgust which his 
article will excite in persons who aro by no means indiscriminato 
admirera of Lord Boacuiisiiold's political acts, and in many who 
wore directly opposed to liim. Tho nuimol to whoso Eastern 
Hchiovemont.s we have (of course in tho purest metaphor) compored 
his proceedings is not famous for a nice approciation of the 
decencies. But it is a liltlo irialructive to coraparo Mr. MacOoirs 
anuouncemont that “solf-aggraiidizeiuout was tho ono aim of Lord 
Beaconsiield’s lifo ” with the deliberate statement of Lord 
llartington that that aim was the good of the country—ill-undei*- 
stood, perhaps, but still the good of the country. Had Mr. 
MncOoll any new facts to oiler the case might have ^on dill'eruut. 
But he bos had in this curious analysis no light to throw on the 
idiosyncrasy of Lord Boaconsliold, though bo has thrown much 
on a matter of less importance—tho idiosyncrasy of tho Roveroud 
Malcolm MacOoll. 


LOXDOX IX EPSOM WEKK. 

fPIIE weather is always a subject of interest in England, and 
-1- tlicvo are sundry clttsbos of our countrymen to whom, like our 
Leavily-liuiidicnjqied farmers, it is mattor of constant find vital 
concern. All through tho suiunu;r and tho early autumn there 
are liosts of ludidiiy-uiakors whose plans of enjoyment may be 
mai'ri>d by iLe vagririus of a singularly enpricious climate. But 
there is ono week in the year over which Londoners, with tho 
crowds of strangers iu their streets, nro sure lo be specially ex¬ 
cited, and that is the Derby week. The weather makes all the 
diil'erenco between hope, mirth, and high spirits on the ono side, 
and disappointment, depression, and despoudtmcy on tho other. 
Snowstorms in Juno, although not altogether iinkoowu,are iiever- 
tlioless so rare os lo bo memorablo phenomena; but rain and misty 
diizzlo uro unfortunately common enough. It is truo that, in the 
opinion of the more fastidious, things may bo overdone iu tho 
opposite direction. If a bushel of dust iu March bo worth a 
king's ransom—according to the proverb—dust may have gone U> 
a discount in April and May, while in June it is probably dog- 
cheap and proporliomttely disagreeable. Tho suburban roads, so 
far .as you can see them, may be sweltering in the sunshiDe which 
has been beating with untoiupered ardour on the Epsom Downs, 
baking the parched course, and upBeiiing the calculations of the 
knowing ones. So far as that goes, however, to all except 
some speculative kuot who set business and its profits &r 
beforo pleasuro, the defeat of the favourite and the “cracte” 
is mattor rather for cougratulation than otherwise. It comes in 
the shape of a welcome sensalion. As for the pleasure-seekers 
who crowd to E^moiu in their thousands iu their relief at the 
escape from pleasure-destroying rain, it is impossible to have a day 
too fine or too warm for them. Frcgn the good old times, when 
all the world went down by road, a successful Derby day has 
always been associated with dust and dustrveils and gossamer over¬ 
coats ; with buckets of water for steaming steeds and brimming 
tanburds for the thirsty “ humans.” Besides, it is not only for the 
grand day itself that the weather is a question of extreme import¬ 
ance. Iter the countless sportsmen who have come up from tho 
countiT, who have crossed from the Oontinont, or who have even 
taken berths in ocean steamers from tho colonics, we should say 
that the aspect of the skies and tho metropolis for a few days iu 
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ndvaoee ia felt generally to be of eren mater conaequesce. Kverj- 
body who haa come to yeare of diaeretion bM taught almoat 
unconacioualy by personal experienoea, while on the eve of soma 
event to which he has long looked forward, to make the most in 
the meantime of the pleaaurea of hope. 

And what a motley asaemblage we have in London in the Derby 


present To an immense number of people, both strangeTa and 
residenta, the Derby week is the actual height of the season. Masters 
of hotels and keepers of lodgings are reaping the richest of tins 
annual harvest; and even second-rate houses for once in the 
year may indulge in the unfamiliar luxury of summarily 
rejecting urgent applicants. The bachelor quarters of St 
Jameses are nlled to overflowiog from ground floor to garret; in 
tho cofiee-rooms of certain somi-sporting and military hotels the 
greatly worried waiters are being worn to shadows. The military 
Clubs are in their fullest feather, and long-parted friends renew 
the inUmacies which were things so remote as to bo well-nigh 
forgotten. Ofltcers from tho Indies, more or less distinguished, 
but either bronzed by the sun or tinted in salmon colour by liver 
compl^ts, had timed their arrival in town on ** short leaveso as 
to pass jiheinselves previously through the hands of outfitters 
and tailors. Already they have got glibly on their tongue- 
tips the babble of tho betting-ring and the gossip) of Tatter- 
sairs. Moreover, to do them simnle justice, many of them know 
more than a thing or two in borseflesh; they have probably 
owned half-Arab racers of their own, and ridden them too; or 
possibly they have OTsduated creditably os ** pig-stickern ” in many 
a neck-and-neck giulop in the rice-fields and among tho nullahs. 
They take kindly and very readily to a sport to which they have 
alwavB been devoted in the measure of their opportunities. And 
in that respect and others they are u marked contrast to the 
awkward squads of our country cousins, who make them¬ 
selves at least os conspicuous by their bearing ns by their 
dress. We do not speak of the horsey farmers who sliow 
to the front in cutaways and knowing billycocks during tho 
Islington Cattle Show week and the Horse Show. These men 
have bred bits of blood ” tliemsoh'es, and can ait square at their 
fences iu crossing country. Nor do we speak of tho stalwart 
young squires who have been glorified by Kingsley and other 
novelists, and who nowadays have their clubs asamattor of course, 
and are scarcely to be distinguished from tho normal man about 
town except by sunorior stamina and more ruddy complexions. 
We refer rather to the thriving solicitors and the junior partners 
of flourishing mei’cuntlle concerns, who ingeniously contrive in the 
beginning of J uno that professional engagements shall bring them 
to London. As they take their daily walks indofatigably abroad 
of a morning, or lounge up riccadilly towards tbo Park late in the 
afternoon, it is in vain that they strivo to assume airs of fashion¬ 
able nonchalance and languor. Their eyes, and very naturally, 
will open wide and turn towards the equipages that roll rapidly 
by them. They hanker wistfully towards certain tempting shop 
windows, though it is ** bad form to stand honestly and stare. 
They are too evidently dazzled by the galaxy of beauty in tho 
Bow, which has censed to charm more blnse loiterers. Though 
the stern moralist might deprecate their siinplo show of tranity, 
it ia impossible for the cusy-guing philanthropist not to sympatbize 
in their innocent self-complacency with their irreproachable gets- 
np.” The country artist is conspicuous in the cut of the clothes. 
The boots show greater breadth of treatment than delicacy of 
touch; it is clear that the shiny hat never came from 
the ateliera of fSackville fSti'eot or Bond Street; and the radiance 
of the necktie would excito the cupidity of the most venerable 
and peace-loving of African potentates, tempting him to set 
light oy repeating rifles and the rites of hospitality, and make a 
savage onslaught on unsuspecting guests. But the wearer, 
although very much alone in the crowd, is cheered bv the impres¬ 
sion of the universal admiration ho excites; nor for toe life of you 
can you help envying the freshness of temperament Vbich must 
make the wildernoss of London a blooming paradise to him. Yet 
all that happmess, whether innocent or otherwise, rests almost en¬ 
tirely on the "treacherous foundation of the weather. We need 
scarcely do more than advert to a possible reverse of tho picture 
when the emancipated Indian, broken loose from confinement at 
large in cantonments, exchangee the flowing skies of Hindustan for 
a London downpour or drizzle, and is driven to fall back on tho 
familiar cards, or the more familiar rattle of the billiard-balls; 
when the country visitor, whose temporarv home may be a dismal 
back bedroom in Oovent Garden, is reduced to refreshing his eye 
with the spectacle of decaying cabbage-loaves as he gazes discon- 
solately out of the cofiee-room window; when, if he hardens his 
heart and goes abroad, in the mud, he is doomed to hide his lights 
under a bushel, and cover his brilliant garments with a great-coat 
^at has seen service; when, after sitting down to a dull dinner, 
'his goes to digest it in the stalls of a close theatre, thinkmg all the 
"tidte of the disillusioulDg in store for him when he has his holiday 
Downs in a downpour. 

On the other band, and merely as a dispassionate onlooker, we revel 
in week like the present. We may have no idea of going to 
Spipiu.; vriieiher by rood or rail. We may content our- 
Buves Vy reviving the memories of former yearn, of wldqh the 
j^esadres 'are remembered while the troubles are gone to ohlivion. 
Wq my he pleased to have London left compsfativdiy td omselves 
ontha vtMhssday and tho Briday. Bat it is delightftd hefore- 
hsnd to^ lemirk sU around us pmctioal illustrations of the geneial 
haoyaaqy ^ a|iitci|Nttion. The steps of the Junior Clubs are 



thermometer stands at something considerable In 
That jovial midday meal, when the ehee^iil call 

for more cup or clwt or bitter beer |s a isunnirife revela¬ 
tion. They eat or drink without prejudice to the mnnsr whieh i» 
ineviubly to succeed in a few short hours. HadThaokeieT's*^<htVd 
of Harmony ” been still in existence, we well know vrasm they 
would have finished the evening, and, even as thiags ere ip these 
degenerate days, we should be sorry to lay anylsn^ cf odda 
against their following up the "dinner with a supper. We are 
sure that not a few of our sprightly young acquamtanoes could 
indulge in a light midnight refection of pork , chops is^ Welsh 
rabbit, and rise iu the early morning unruflle^ to recruit for 
the promiscuous hospitality of the Downs with .a auhstanrial 
brealdost. With such coustitutiona and pbysioal oapabUities, if 
they are wise they will undoubtedly go down by road. Wa 
imagine them as-iociating in complies for joint-stock draga, or 
arranging expeditions to suburban Irvery staUes in quest of those 
refurbished open carriages which are still quoted at fumy prices, 
in spite of the competition of the irrepressible railway companies* 
Hansoms with a modest hamper on the roof ore fost and misan¬ 
thropical rather than jovial. They imply complicated betting 
hooks or daring speculations, with tne distractions that must pre¬ 
occupy the mind till tho event of the day has been settled; and 
then the champagne will finw only too freely, either to drown the 
sorrows of the moment or to celebrate an intoxicating success. 
But going down by road in pleasant company and good spirits ia 
greatly to be recommended to tlie young ** sportsman.*' Probably 
ho will have no reason to regret it at tho time, while it will a 
picturesque recollection in alter lii'e. Who can tell what changes 
may be imminent P Wo may live to see racing and other idle 
recroations peremptorily put down by a people's Parliament, while 
a Maine liquor law that proscribes the most temperate refreshment 
hw been acclimatized by^an autocratic league of abstainers. We 
wish excessive drinking could be abolish^, whether by Act of 
Parliament or moral suasion ; wo should be glad to see rough 
horseplay discountenanced; and, above all, we wish every sort of 
success to tho Society for the Suppression of Ojruelty to Animals. 
But this world of mingled good and evil being as it is, we own tn 
a fondness for a genuine English holiday like the Derby day. For 
one man who is locked up for drunkenness or disorderly conduct, 
or who deserves to be locked up, how many worthy and hard¬ 
working folks enjoy a day of innooont happineul From tho 
keepers of respectable refreshment booths and temporary stalls 
down to nigger minstrols and speculators in ** Aunt Sally,'* to 
fortune-tellers, clothos-bruahers, and vendors of correct cards, how 
many unfortunates have an exceptional chance of picMng up somiy 
of the crumbs from the tables of their ** superiors.’’ And it would 
ho difficult to maintain that there is not much to be said for a 
festival that brings happiness or benefits to so many. 


TlIE FIRST FRENQH JOURNALIST. 

A ble editors are not always remarkable for the width of their 
erudition, and probably there are many of them who would 
bo puzzled if they were asked to write a history of Th^^>hnEieto 
Benaudot. Yet llenaudot may be said, without stnuning 
language much, to have been the first European ioamalist. The 
Romans, it is true, hod their acta dtuma, whicn may have an¬ 
swered to a journal which used to be called The Day'a Doinga. 
The Venetians, too, had their nowB-lettars-^e^It ^aoviaU And,, 
in the seventeenth century, the great lords and ladies of the Court 
kept news-colloctors in their service, as they had been accustomed, 
to keep jesters. The noweUiatc was a sort of nporter who hung 
about the town and Court listening and spying for information,, 
as has over been the custom of his honourable profession. When 
he hod made up an adequate budget of gossip, ha copied it out 
neatly, and presented tho manuscript to the lady who 
him. She, m turn, handed it about among her friends, and there 
wore manuscript sheets of news which were lent to the enriobs on 
payment of a certain subscription. The best known of the.notfse^es. 
was Iioret, author of the papers known as Xc ifuss fltistersp^, on 
Becueil des Lettres en vers, contenant les KouvoUm da Wssbip** 
dorites a qoQ Altesse Mademoizelle de LoogoeviUe'* (1650^1^5).^ 
Lorot’s nwimUait however, were printed, and were a Mi yi o| 
Society journal,” as opposed to the serious and formal <?miifte, 
founded by Benaudot. As Loret is not much re^ except Iw 
people in search of the facte of social history in France, wa qiote 
from the new edUion by M. Livet the linse in wlilbh.hB 
the dCarii of Marion de Lorme. The date of lattei ia July a* 

16501— . 

La psam Marion de LonaSb 
Do Hi ram et plaisanta flirms, 

A Iskid nvir Sn tombesa V I 

BoneofpjiilcherRMntetstbeaii. ^ . j , 

Qaim4*fo laoit avec tt foiioBle' 

Assserine une belle flUe, , r 

J*eiuky cio<b<>nndoladeulMib . . , 

St abnl oela poor grand niaLheor. 
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^_ ^ i {W>m making the aequaintanoe 

Thisiagei^ukandinve&tiTemaiifaxtntive 
^lioaoim. juihUahad hia fint QtaetU about the end of May, 163^, 

S UM fifty yean ago. The JPigarf^t whieh printa a 

f add a ]^tnbt of Benaudot, thinks that the two hundred 
th aotiiyenai^ of this important date might have been a 
gobd ooeaaieci for foun^g a press dinner. **Poorquoi la presse 
iMllQilielkfawalt-elle pas sea agapes annuelles, corome la presse 
a]iglilS0.*^f our eontemporiuy aslim. But no nation can have every 
The Fren& press has its duels; we, it seems, have our 
ifOaM} 4 iid these national opportunities for exhibiting the alfection 
' vflmli Jonhudists notoriously entertain for each other should bo 

To return to Benaudot. ' He was bom about 1586, and took to 
as B profession. Being, os we have said, inventive and 
adveatuTOttS, he studied the nascent science of cJiemistry, and em- 
ptoyed medicines—“remftdes chimiquea.” He was, therefore, de- 
tesSsd and calumniated ns a quack by all orthodox physicians like 
Guy Patbi, and they threw so much mud at him that some of it 
haa atuck. Benaudot had the luck or skill to become the friend 
of Le Pbre Joseph, the intimate of Bichelieu, and generally known 
as SOM iminmee gmn. Through the P^re Joseph, or through 
Bi^elieii, hegotmemnkofM^decin du Boi. Yet his position 
as a doctor was precarious, owing to the fanatical haired of 
the Paris ftoulty. Ho therefore founded various lucrntivo 
enterpriBes, such as the Mont do IHoU, a iouniul of advortiso- 
ments, and a Surenu where people could go in search of 
infomatiott on any subject. Hero aro some of the ndvertisoments 
in the Journal Jtamon&ca :—On donnora I'invention de nouirir 
quantity de volailles & peu do fraie.” ** On dcmande compngnio 
pour. aUer en Italic dans quinze jours.” But these enterprises 
were all overshadowed by the Gazette, The paper appeared once 
A week, and consisted of four pages in smiill quarto, or later iu 
•octavo or duodecimo. The strong point of the Gazette was its 
foreign correspondence. Thus in the number publishod on 
Mhy 30, 1631, Benaudot's “specials” actually sent news of 
April 2 from CJonstantinople, of April 26th from Kome; while 
the news from Antwerp was not more than a week old, btung 
dated May 24th. Curiously enough, the early numl^rs contain 
no domestic intelligence. In a kind of “ budget,” which ho pub¬ 
lished once a month, Benaudot gave a summary of the month’s 
news, and replied to his critics and opponents, rrobably in these 
leaders” (tney wore all the leading articles Benaudot knew) 
he took occasion to defend his antimony and other chem¬ 
ical medicines. Thus, in Dr. Nivelet’s little book, Molihre 
et Out . Patin, we find I’atin calling Benaudot a “ weekly 
blackguard ”—nebuJo hehdomadariuH —and a “scoundrelly snob,” 
if so we may tender sj/cophantn deterrinms. But, as to the 
Qasette^ Fatin writes:—“ Nothing is succeesful here, unless it 
be the OazetiBf which is extrttmely amusing and consolatory too, 
for this chattering journal never gives any bad nows, though 
we know there is plenty of it just now.” Thus Benaudot 
anticipated what wo have always believed to be likely to prove 
A successful plan of journalism. There should bo a rose-tinted 
Mper which only pub 1 i.shes the good nows. All our failures, 
•treats, evasions, all our purchases of 15,000/. worth of American 
•contempt, ail our BCuttUiigs, explosions, tiasens, should ho steadily 
ignored. At present correspondents have an invincible trick of 
tolling not only the truth, hut the whulo truth, and nouve/lisle/t 
in Merv or Tunis write as if they did not care a pin for the 
feelings of party men, Liberals or Conservatives. Our favourite 
roseHSoloured print should be called the Faloo Pet^dict, and 
should far excel the I'imee in the art of prophesying smooth 
things. This art seems to have been known to Konaudol, 
who, as the dependent of Bichelieu, could not be an independ¬ 
ent journalist, and must have “edited” his foreign corro- 
sponoents* letters pretty severely. In 1643 Benaudot brought 
an action for libel against Gui Palin, who, in a Latin preface to 
the works of Sennert, had styled him a nebulof and a Uatero^ 
wMeh may be interpreted in the idiom of Burns a hleiherer. 
Patin defended his own case, and had the better of the argument. 
Ha boasts that he has nulled Benaudot's nose (^a pug), and adds 
that tile gazetteer “nabet frontem meretricis, ot uescit eru- 
h&uere” so early is the phrase which speaks of “ pressmen and 
prostitutes.” Benaudot had two advocates; but they failed to 
prove that «e 5 u/o and Idatet'o were injurious terms. Yet neither 
•of tiiem seems exacts complimontmy. When the Pdre Joseph, 
fUflhelieu and Louis XIII. died, Benaudot found himself alone in 
A world of enemies. He was prohibited ftom exercising his pro- 
fMon of physician. lib mont de piStd was closed. Patin now 
CAlled him an ardeliOf which sounds libellous, hut only means a 
btisybody; But the Oasette did not cease to live, and was 
patroidsed Iw Masarin, as it had been by Bichelieu. Benaudot, 
lorsiaoing the immense power of his new engine, took a 
ver^ high line, not umike that of the modem press, 
with kings and statesmen. “ I have to request princes and foreign 
SUtei not to lose time in trying to shut out my news, for thb b 
a sort of tterehondize that custom-houses cannot detain, and which, 
lika tomnta of water, waxes stronger as you try to resist it.” In 
later days, Benaudot anticipated a modem organ of evening 
XiibemUsiii by starting a halfpenny paper— £0 CburrMr Franqate 
—which was hawked in the streets, and gioodily purchased by a 
people avid of news. “ On nbatendait, les vendr^, crier autre 
eh^que le^Oourrier Fian^ais.” lionaudot died on October 25, 
1653. Hb career had certainly been a remarkable one. He h& 
Invantod publidty. And thb ho had dqne but incidentally and 


by tiro way. Hbreal business was that of medicine, inwrhieh 
his iuaovations were practically auecessful. He was probably 
unaware, in spite of hb arrogance, that he had been the author, as 
Mr. Oariyle would have said, with hb ususl genialityj of iblan’s 
Invbible World Dispbyed. All editon^ special^ oommissioners 
in Transvaal, and elsewhere, all penny-a-liners, all tlwy 
that write loading' articles, or speed the light tmard^ are his 
spiritnal offspring. Benaudot died, according to Patin, ffuetup 
comine un jieinire, but probably it was a bat stroke of malice 
to aver that the nebuiOf hloteroi ardelio, fourbe did not “ cut up 
well.” Benaudot may have been less successful, as fur as worldly 
wealth meant, than mauy of hb auccessors as founders and pro¬ 
prietors of newspapers. Till 1789, when the word ^oumaliemo 
came in, hb Gazette continued to be the chief French political paper. 
This was rendered the more easy by the privilege which forbade 
any other political journal to be printed in Paris. The Dutch press, 
however, used to pour out little iournals which wore mere collections 
of political slander. Louis XIV. was their chief victim, and, with a 
touch of human nature, the Bing, as Saint-Simon says, used to 
have all the Gazettee itrangeres read aloud to him. It b stmngo 
to think of the old king wincing under his periwig and silk lace 
at the attack of some ragged and starving garreteer. By thb date 
tlio modern press, the pestilence that walketh iu <lai'kness, was 
full grown, and ns active after its kind as the Nihilist 
pamphlets that aro road to the Emperor of liussio. 


TUE TACIIT-nACING ASSOCIATION. 

T^ATHEBmure than two months ago there appeared in the 
X\> Field what at first sight looked like a drawing of one of the 
wine-glasses of the old Beefsteak Club—that is to say, a wine¬ 
glass with the foot broken off, so that the drinker therefrom might 
not indulge in the ignoble practice of leaving hooJ-laps. The descrip¬ 
tion which nccompanied tub sketch ebowod, howuvor, that it did 
not represent a relic of the joviality of tJic past, but the midship 
section of a yacht, the body in outline precisely resembling the 
howl of a glass, and the keel iu sectlnu the stem. The marvellous 
vessel thus delineated was called tho Feohitiun; and, though the 
name is not yot known to the outside public, it has already Income 
famous in yachting annals, for, albiuc of only 10 tons measure¬ 
ment nominally, this cutter has, wo venture to say, caused 
more excitement and discussion amongst yachtsmen and yooht- 
builders than any other craft which hns appeared since the 
days of the America, The Eeolulmt^e designer, Mr. E. H. 
Bentliiill, had apparently been guided principally by a desire 
to take the fullest possible advantage of tlio present rule of 
monsurement, and she has accordingly enormous length in pro¬ 
portion to her hoam. To give her tlio requbito strength a very 
ingenious expedient has been adopted, tho vessel being, so to 
speak, built on to a girder. It is not, however, to this novelty in 
construction, striking as it is, neither is it to the not very remote 
possibility of the Evolutione losing her mast in a gale, that 
tho attention which the yachting world has given her or the 
excitement which she has caused is due. The Evolution has 
become ccilebrated because sbo has been the moans of bringing to 
a crisis the controversy rospocting tho rule of measurement which 
has coutiniied for so many years; and thoro is unfortunately only too 
murli reason to fe.ar that slie may bj further celebrated as having 
indirectly been the cause of much injury to tho prestige and ciMidit 
of a body in which hitherto many yachtsmen have had unfalter¬ 
ing belief, to wit tho Council of ibo Y. B. A. In designing hb 
remarkable vessel, Mr. Benthall showed in the most emphatic 
manner what could bo done under the Thames rule of measure¬ 
ment, or under that modification of it which is known as tho 
Y. B. A. rule of measurement. It is not remarkable that 
ninny took alarm, and that there wns much excitement and discus¬ 
sion ; and it b not to bo regretted, that a glaring example set 
clearly before tbo eyes of all should have made the necessity for 
change obvious, and well nigh indisputable, it is remarkable, and 
it is to be regretted, that the body which was sunposed 
to be better qualified than any other to deal with the 
<|uestion should have behaved with such vacillation and 
inconsistency, and should have tolerated such eccentrio 
conduct on the part of one of its inembers as to shako 
altogether tho confidence which has hitherto been reposed in it. 
AVe certainly shall not be accused of any hostility to the Y. E. A. 
Wo beliovo their rules to bo the best which exist for the raanago- 
mont of yacht-racing, their time allowRiico to bo tho fairest; and 
not long ago we endeavoured to show that clubs would do well to 
adopt them. It is with the deepest regret that we feel called 
upon to criticize the recent conduct of the (Jouncil; but, unfortu¬ 
nately, criticism is unavoidable if there is to be any fnirness in the 
treatment of the question. The Y. B. A. endeavour to correct tho 
mUtakes of clubs, and they cannot complain if the mistiikos of 
their Council are pointed out; and that their Council have of 
late made grievous mistakes will, wo think, be evident from a re¬ 
capitulation of what bos happened. In ordijr to make this clear 
to readers who have not followed the subjoct, wo must go back 
some little way, and state some facts which are already trite to 
those who have given attention to this question. 

Early in the present year tho Council of the AMI. A. became 
convinced of tho necessity for a now rule of nirviHurunieiit, and, 
alter considertition, accepted one which was I'liL'-gi’slcd by the 
Secretary of tho Association, Mr. Dixon Kumii,» goutleman at 
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comfileiit for the tusk of doviinng » ayetam of jaeosuvomont 
fM oottld possibly bo found. According to bio proposed rule, which 
hao perhapo been more discussed than any other rule that ever 
was proposed, the square of a vesseVs length was to be multiplied 
by the extreme breadth and the product divided by i,200. How 
far the OouncU, in considering the matter, had been indnenced by 
tidings of the design of the £voh&ion and other vessels we are not 
aware, but cerUiiidy it was the Evolwticn which made the necessity 
for change generally obvious. The new regulation was brought 
forward by the Council at a general meeting of the Association, 
and it was decided that the question should bo referred to the 
whole body of members, and that a two-thirds majority should be 
r^nired to osrry the proposed rule. In an article wntten at the 
.time we commended this decision, as it appeared to us that 
further disouasion could do no harm, and that it was highly de¬ 
sirable that the authority of the Association should not be im¬ 
paired by anything that bore the semblance of precipitate 
legislation. The events which followed this not unreasonable 
decision were, however, most singular, and it is to bo feared that 
their result has been sadly to shake the credit of the Council. While 
the vote was still ponding Colonel Leach, not a yochtrowner, who 
is, it seems, the honorary treasurer of the Association, and, for this 
reason we presume, a member of the Council, thought fit to send 
xound a cimular which virtually urged meml^re to vote in the 
negative. The ambiguous wordingof this circular, which was such as 
possibly to produce the impression that it had the authority of the 
Council, led to its being immediately repudiated by the Marquess 
of Exeter on behalf of the Council} but a good many votes may 
have been sent in under a false impression before the ofhcial notice 
was received, and clearly no relianco could be placed on a decision 
which might have been wrongly influenced. Of the impromiety of 
the conduct by which this unfortunate state of things was urouglit 
4ibout it is unnecessary to speak. We do not, of course, impute 
for an instant anything like mala Jidea to Colonel Leach, but It is 
clear that he took a most mistaken course. 

Any harm which might have been done could, however, easily 
have been remedied; and nothing need have been said about 
the matter but for the strange beliavioitr of the Council of the 
Y. R. A. That body, as has been shown, brought forward, 
after full deliberation, a rulo of monsiirement. One of their 
members thought lit, without resigning bis place on the Council, to 
issue a circular virtually urging members of the Association to 
*¥010 ogcunst the rulo, and this circular the Council immediately rc- 
udia^. As the voting hud possibly been improperly Influenced 
y it, and as the two-thirds majority did not appear to be neces¬ 
sary, a special meeting was demanded to reconsider the question 
and to put the Oouncil's rule fairly to the vote. This requisition 
was a very proper one, as it was only right that the Council 
ahould be supported, and that there should bo an unbiassed 
dacision on the rule they had brought forward. Strange to say, 
.the Council, when an attempt was being made to uphold their 
authority, made a sudden volte /ace, and declared that they would 
rather it was sot aside. A notice was published, from which it 
appeared that the Council intended to give their own rule the go 
by, and to propose almost exactly what Colonel T^oach suggested 
in the circular which was so strongly objected to. At this meet- 
. ing, according to the JHimi report, a resolution was carried which 
d^ared that the vote already taken had been wrongly influenced 
and was therefore null and void. A committee list proposed 
by the Council, in which appeared the name of Colonel Leach, who 
bad not resign^ his place on the Council, was not accepted, and 
it was determined that the task of preparing a now rule of 
measurement should be assigned to a committee appointed by the 
vote of the whole body of members. 

Wo do not desire to consider at present the merits or demerits 
of the Oouncirs rule or the advisabloness of further consideration. 
What unhappily it is necessary to speak of now is the singular 
conduct of tne governing body of the x. R. A. In this case it is to bo 
observed that a certain number of members who desired to support 
the Council called for a general mooting, whereupon thf Council 
imitated Hhe famous person who turned his bock upon himself, 
and accepted the proposition contained in a circular which was 
issued to defeat their own proposal. One of two things, then, is 
certain* Either they are entirely wrong in their sudden change of 
coune, or elso origiually they brought forward their rule without 
propertousideration. whichever view be taken, there can, we 
fear, be little doubt that their authority must be sadly weakened, 
and this is greatly to be regretted. The clubs whom the 
Y. R. A. seek to influence are not likely to overlook the vacillating 
and inconsistent course of their rulers, and, indeed, the fruits 
of this are already apparent. It seems, from a letter in the 
Fiddf that another misleading circular has been issued with the 
object of influencing members in voting for the proposed com- 
. Buttee^ The result of the vote was, we believe, announced this 
week, but wo are not aware who were selected. If, however, 
it ehoidd appear that the voting was influenced by the circular, 
ovsrything will have to be done over again. It may very safely 
beaiikumM that this second irregularity would never have oo- 
. mured had it not been for the weak conduct of the Oouucil of the 
y*R.A, 

It ie hardly necessary to point out that thii ie not a private 
queitioB euon ee eometimes arises between a ccfumittee and the 
,Biemben of a club. Were it so, it certainly would not be treated 
in these ddlutntia. The Y. R. A. is a public body, which seeks to 
xegulate, yacht-racing all over the const, and the question of 
.jneMoroBumt is assuredly not a private one. The proceedings of 


the Oonndl whidh rapieoMita the T.'ft* A; mildeet 

for eommeiit, and unhappily are, as haa bash jhifafii,' qpita ta 
eommaiitdf the most nnfavourable IdiiA Hc>¥ tKa AasowaUou 
can expect duha to pay them unxvenal tibidiaiioe Vhan thait 
CouDoil does not know its own mind for a ikw waihi ^(at|)itrt. 
and when a single member is vdlowed to bppbfa tlia t^dy 
to which he belongs and seemingly to prevaiL wa ara 
unable to conceive* The Evolution caused infimto diinto'^ anm 
commotion, and inspired yachtsmen with just fear. In thau dis¬ 
tress they looked to the Y. R.A. to help them: hut'lt is to he- 
feared that the etrsin of attempting to do ao has been too much 
for that institution. We trust that in the end it may agali^ ^ 
spire confidence, but at present its petition teems to oe 4 ciulaal 
one. To use a nautical eimUe, those in.charge of the tidp havagok 
her in irons, with the shore a great deal nearer than is pleasant,, 
and this is greatly to be regretted; but fortunately evetytiilng may 
yet be brought to a satisfactory conclusion if, as is most prd»ble,, 
the members of the Y. R. A. have made amends for the errors of 
their rulers by appointing a good committee. It should not ,b,e a 
task of great difnculty to select from their body men quite 
petent to settle this question—and settled it should omrtainly be 
—or else there ie danger that the sport of yaoht^aelng may 
become ridiculous by leimiDg to incessant dispute. Recent events,, 
into which it is not neoesaary to enter now, show that it is imperative- 
that there should he a uniform code of rules, and a uniform* 
time allowance. The necessity for a uniform rule of measurement 
and for an alteration of the present system is scarcely lessapparenL andh 
it is therefore greatly to be hoped that the meml^s of the T. R. A., 
have elected a thoroughly competent conyuittee. That body will 
have in one respect an enviable task, as It will be in their power . 
to put an end to disputes of long durance, and to make yochtsmem 
forget the unfortunate vacillations of the Oouncil by produeihg a 
really satisfactory rule of measurement, which, without maluug*. 
Eoulutiona impossible, will assign to them their proper place. 


THE DERBY. 

T hose people who only take an interest in the Derby on the* 
day of the race are lilm novel-readers who content themselves > 
by reading the end of the third volume of a story. They may 
enjoy the excitement of the graud finale, they may take p£tosare 
in the evident blighting of many hopes, and in the solution of a 
problem which has given them no trouble; but, after all, they 
cannot derive the same interest from the conclusion of the narra¬ 
tive as do those who are well acquainted with the actors in the 
drama, as well as with the complications, the virtues, and the 
villanies of tho plot. The Derby may he said to he a long story,, 
beginning about a year before the actual day df the race. The 
first scene bearing on the Derby of i88x was the race for tho 
Twenty-third Biennial Stakes at Ascot in June 1880. This race 
was worth more than 1,000?., and nine two-year-olds came out to- 
contest it. Of these the favourite was Angelina, tho winner of 
the Woodcote Stakes at Epsom; but the winner proved to he Sir 
Obarles, a good-looking colt by Pero Gomez. A couple of days- 
lator came the New Stakes at Ascot, another valuable race,, 
worth 1,322/. For tins Tristan, who had beaten Angelina at. 
Newmarket, was tho first favourite, after whom Angelina and Sir 
Chari es were equal favourites. Again Sir Charles won, l^tan. 
being second and Angelina third. After this race Sir Charles was 
established as first favourite for the Derby, and he was at once 
backed to win 6,000/. at the short price (for that length of time-^ 
before the race) of lo to z. After winning another race at Win¬ 
chester the favourite met with defeat at Goodwood, where he* 
ran extremely badly, and he never ran again as a two-yesr-old. 
In July a two-year-old filly of extraordinary merit began her' 
career. This was Bol Gal, who unfortunately became a roarer 
she was far the most successful two-year-old of tiie season,. 
If she had kept sound, she would undoubtedly have been flat 
favourite for the Derby. A colt that showed some form to 
July and August was Scobell, who, after winning a couple of 
races at Stockbridge, ran a dead-heat with Wandm^g Nun and 
Mazurka for the Astley Stakes at Lewes. In this race Thom 
and Oumberhuid ran a dead-heat for second place, being 
only a head behind the three leadere. We may observe that 
this was one of the finest races ever seen on the Turf. In 
the Richmond Stakes at Goodwood, Scobell ran within three- 
quortera of a length of the flying Bal Gal. Another colt that 
occasior4iny ran in good form was Iroquois, who ran Bal 'Gal 
to a head m the July Stakes at Newmarket; but his form wna 
very unequal, and he ran badly at the end of the eesson. 
In October came tho race which was intended by its founders 
to be the great Derby Trial Stakes for two-year-olds—namely,, 
the Middle Park Plate. St. Louis, a colt by Hermit, gaUoped 
in three lengths in front of the nearest of his sixteen otmo- 
nents, Town Moor being second. In the Houghton MeeoiWr 
when meeting St. Louis at an advantage of 9 lbs., Town 
subsequently Mat him by half a length. 8t. Louis ww 
beaten in the Dewhuiat Plate, but he was again heavily weigbtod. 
In the Newmarket Houghton Meeting the Oriteribn NcOn^ 
Stakes was won with extraordinary ease to a hbisei calliid Geo* 
logist. Ilia previous running had been notmng to boast df, tot 
now be cantered in she lengths in front of Thorn, * 

Early in tiie winter months St. Louie was fimt fa'tonritofiBa tihe 
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Dttby. Ab time progreBsed, there were rumoun that he was not 
quite BOtwd,^ which were followed by coanter rumours that bo was in 
heuth. After thia, Bometimea St. Louis, sometimoB Sir 
UharlBB,and BometimeB Seoboll waa the first favourite. At onetime 
hopes were entertained that, after all, Bal Gal was not a roarer; 
but wy were of short duration. Geologist became rather a 

L???* ** spring advanced, as dso did Porogrinu, a horse 
which had not yet run in public. There were only two races at the 
Craven Meeting which threw any material light upon the Derby. 
One was the Craven Stakes, which brought out Lord Itosebtiry's 
Cameliard, a well-shaped bay colt by Cremorne, who, after starts 
ing third xavounte, beat a moderate lot of horses. The other was 
the IMennial, in which Tunis bent Montrose (who had won the 
GrMt Sapling Stakes of i,ooo sovereigns at Snnduwn Park), Great 
Carle, the winner of the Uomo-Brw Produce Stakes nt New- 
inarket, and several other horses. After the race Tunis was 
backed at 15 to l for the Derby. The next event of importance in 
connexion with the Derby was the Two Thousand. For this race 
St. Louie was a strong first favourite during the Craven week, 
Bal Gal being a good second favourite. The next week saw 
tiie dethronement of both these favourites. Dal (4al was tried 
in a pwfectly open manner, and was ingloriously beaten; and 
St. Louis threw out a splint, had to be blistered, and was con¬ 
sequently stopped in his work. This, of course, completely 
changed the aspect of both the Two Thousand and the J)orby. 
As we observed in a former article, the 'J'wo Thousand was 
very epily won by Peregrine. Three lengths behind him waa 
Iroquois, and a length and a half behind Iroquois camo Don 
Fulano, who was only a head in advance of Caiucliard. Seoboll 
and Golden Plover,-who bad started first and second favourites, 
were unplaced. Several other horses of note were also hopelessly 
beaten; among those wore Tristan, who had shown some form 
last year, Wandering Nun, and Cumberland, who had been 
among the five horses that ran within a head of each other in the 
memorable Astley Stakes at Lewes, and Town Moor, who had 
beaten St. Louis in the Post Stakes at Newmarket. Two day.s 
after came the One Thousand Guiueiia. Thebais, the winner, was 
n very groat favourite, but oven the roaring Bal Gal and Lucy 
Glitters were supposed to be belter than Tliora; novertheleas, Thora 
made a very good race with Thebais, only being beaten by a nock. I 
We have already oRservod that Geologist had beaten Thora by half-a- 
dozen lengths in the Criterion Nursery Stakes. Now, therefore, 
Thora’s excellent running with such a smart filly as Thebais, seemed 
to prove that Geologist must be a horse of extraordinary merit. The 
result of all this was that Peregrine becaiue a very firm first 
favourite for the Derby, Geologist being second favourite, while 
Iroquois, Sir Charles, and Cameliard were fur some time the next 
in demand. Excuses were made for Oameliard's indifibrent 
running in the Two Thousand. It was said that his jockey had 
cosed him when ho found that bo could nut win, and that he was 
better suited for a long courso than for a short one. The position 
of St. Ijouis in the betting market varied uliuust from day to diiy. 
After some delay in his training he again got to work. Ills chance 
was debated with great eagerness among both his friends and his 
enemies. The latter said that after a suspensioti of his preparation 
so near the time of the race it was impossible that he could be 
made as fit as ho ought to be by the Derby day ; while the former 
argued that his sire, Hermit, h^ won tho Derby after breaking a 
blood-vessel, and lying idle until very near the day of the race. From 
a fortnight to ten days before tho Derby there were several mis¬ 
haps among tho Derby candidates. At tho Newmarket Spring 
Meeting, in tho Payne Stakes, Tuni% the first favourite, broke 
down, and was afterwards scratched fur the Derby, and Scubell, 
tho second favourite, ran too badly to have any ‘groat hopes of 
winning tho great race at Epsom. Golden Plover injured hiiusolf 
in some manner at exercise, and had to be shot. 

Early in tho Epsom week, Sir Charles, against whom, as we 
have already observed, os little as 10 to i hod boon laid almost a 
year ugo, waa scratched. It is said that lie had been beaten in 
a trial. Barrett, an American horse, who had been lieavily backed 
at 20 to I, was scratched on the same day. Ou the morning of 
the race, Cameliard was found to be lame and was scratched. 
After all these reductions, only fifteen horses went to the post. 
There was some delay in clearing the course, so the start -was 
behind time; but after one fuilure tho horses got oil* ou very equal 
terms. Iroquois was the first horse to break the even linu of' heads 
by going to the front; but in a couple of hundred yards another 
American horse, Marshal Macdonald, took the load, and began to 
make the running for Iroquois. His exertions, however, were un¬ 
called for, as St. Louis went to tho front at tho top of the hill, and 
made the running manfullv down the incline by Tutteubam 
Corner into the straight. Ttiere he began to show symptoms of 
distress, and for a mumont or two the lead was taken by an ex¬ 
treme outsider called Voluptuary. Scubell uud Town Moor then 
came forward; but, although they wero leading when so near tho 
winning-post, they wwe running like beaten horses, while Pere¬ 
grine and Iroquois were cloao to them, and were evidently only 
waiting their time to shoot to the front. Half way up the straight 
Peregrine rushed forward, and held the lead as far as the distance; 
but Iroquois followed him very closely, and, ns they came near 
the wuning-post, passed him without any groat dilliculty, winning 
by about half a length. ''The Britishers wero whipped,” for 
Iroquois was bred in the United States, and he belongs to an 
American. Late at night a Transatlnndc telegram announced 
that processions wore perambulating the streets of New York 
in honour of the victory, iieamington, the sire of Iroquois, 
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won two Chester Cups and the Goodwood Stakes. tft>quoi8*f 
dam was descended from the famous West Austialiaii, who 
won the Two Thousand, the Derby, and the St. Leger in the 
year 1853. Iroquois waa ridden by Archer, who rode Bend 
Or to victory in the Derby of lost year, as weU as Silvio in 
that of 1877. The result of the Derby would appear to show 
that, while Peregrine possesses great .speed, Iroquois is a better 
stayer. Both Iroquois and Peregrine are good-looking horses f 
but the general opinion among good mdges of racehorses is that 
they are inferior to the average of i)erby and Two Thousand 
winners. Town Moor, who was third, is a powerful horse,. 
16 hands high, with a groat doal of bone; but he has high 
galloping action, which is a decided defect in a racehorse. Several 
competent authorities consider the field, as a whole, to have been 
the worst that has taken part in a Derby for many years. The 
day was intensely hut, the dust was suilbcating, and the coarse waa 
as hard as iron. . 

The Derby would be incomplete without the annual wrangle xn 
the House of Commons on the question of taking a holiday for tha 
occasion. We have nothing to say against the customary adjourn¬ 
ment on the Derby day; but it seems to us that those who profess 
themselves so anxious to economize tho time of tja House of 
Commons that they grudge tho Derby holiday on the Wednesday 
are a little inconsistent in annually wasting a part of the Tuesday 
as well. The debate on the Derby is always a useless waste of 
time, and on Tuesday lost the debate on the Irish Land Bill was 
considerably delayed, while two members made lonq speeches and 
stupid jokes about bawling blackguards, ancient Britons, Sabbata¬ 
rianism, Saints' days, Nunconfurmists, and various other subjects^ 
under pretence of opposing or of supporting the Derby adjourn¬ 
ment. 


I THE RISE IN SECURITIES. 

T he rise in the prices of Stock Exchange securities continues. 

It is now just two years since the movement bqgan. It waa 
in the May of 1879 thht there was tho first symptom of a revival of 
speculation after the long depression and discredit. The specula¬ 
tion quickly died away, but it began again in tho fouowing 
September, and has siuce continued to gather strength. It may 
be worth while to give some instances of the extent to which it 
has now proceeded. In the two years Consols have risen 3]^ per 
cent., while the New Two and a half per Cents, have risen 
10^ per cent. Indian Four per Cents, have risen 2 per cent.. 
Cape of Good Hone Four and a half per Cents, have risen 
5^ per cent., and Queensland Fours have gone up 8| per cent. 
Amongst English llailwnys, again, London and Brighton Ordi¬ 
nary shares have risen over 12 per cent., London and North- 
Western about 14 per cent., Metropolitan about 5 per cent., and 
I Metropolitan District about 20 per cent. In Scotch Bail ways, 
I however, with the exception of Glasgow and South-Western, the 
rise is trilling; and in tho principal Irish lines there is actually a 
fall. Nor is this movement by any means confined to our own 
I market. On the contrary, it is still more marked in New York 
and in Paris. French Three per Cents., for instance, have risen over 
6 per cent., or nearly twice as much ns Consols, and Bank of 
France shares are goue to a premium of 470 per cent.; while 
United States bonds have appreciated so much that the Goveru- 
meiit has been able to refund the Fives and Sixes at 3| per 
cent. And it is expected that next winter a further roduction of 
interest to 3 per cent, will be ellucted. Moreover, New York 
Contml shares have advanced 40 per cent., and lUinoia Central 
nearly 70 per cent. 

The phenomenon being thus general, it must have general 
causes. Amongst these tlio principal is the ^roat scarcity of first- 
cliiHs securities. Since the Frcucli Indemnity Loans were raised 
there has been no issue on a large scale of really sound invest¬ 
ment stocks. On tho contrary, there has been an enormous 
diminution in several instances. The United States Govern¬ 
ment, for example, since the close of tho Civil War, will have 
paid oir about 18o,(xx>,ooo2. of its debt when tho present funding 
upemtions are ended, and, at the same time, it has reduced 
very greatly the interest upon tho remaining debt. United States 
bonds were previously held extensively in this country, in 
Holland, and in Germany; but, as the redemption of the principal 
and the reduction of tho interest went on. the honds wero taken 
away from Europe. The banks of tho United States are com¬ 
pelled to hold Government securities or else to give up their note 
circulation; and trustees, insunuice ofilces, and similar institutions 
are obliged also to bold these bouds. The result has been that the 
bonds in the hands of the general public have been very laigely called 
ill and paid off, and tliat their place hua had to ^ taken by other 
securities. While this was going on, tho growth of population 
and wealth has been onormnus. Since tho last census was taken 
a population larger than those of Irelmid, Scotland, and \Vales 
all put together has beeu added to the population of the United 
States. And the accumulation of wealth has boon in greater 
proportiiiu still. Thus, while tho number of investors and 
the means of investment have been enorixioiisly iucrensod, 
the really sound securities within their reach have been very 
greatly diminished. Necessarily, therefore, a groat demand boa 
arisen for other good securities, such as State and city bonds and 
railway shares and debentures. Tho rise in all those good securi¬ 
ties naturally led to a rise in the less safe securities, and has ended 
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ta great inflation. Here at homey too, there hae been a eon- 
lidenble reduction in the debty though nothing like what hae 
taken place in the United States. Mr. Gladstone now pro¬ 
poses to turn Co millions of Consols into terminable annuities, 
and in four years more he or his successor will have at bis 
disposal 4 miluons a year with which to eifect a still greater re¬ 
duction in the debt. This, added to the redemption of the United 
States debt, has greatly diminished the available investment 
■tooks, and consequently has driven all who are not absolutely 
compelled to invest in Government seciiritieB to put their money 
in other things which would give thorn a better return. There is 
nothing, therefore, surprising in the great rise that has ocnnrred in 
flrft-elass railway debentures and shares. When Consols yield 
only about 2} per cent., it is not unreasonable that 4 per cent, 
should be considered a very satisractory yield from such railways 
as the London and North-Western. And while this reduction of the 
National Debt has been going on, it may almost be said that 
the building of railways has ceased. There are still, of course, 
email additions made to our network of lines, and there are con¬ 
stantly emissions of new capital to build stations and make other 
improvements, but the construction of main lines has ended. In 
Franoe the growth of the debt steadily goes on, but the growth of 
wealth is stiU faster. And in Italy the chronic deficits, which 
lasted so long, have been brought to an end. There is a balance 
now between income and expenditure, and preparations nro being 
made for the resumption of specie payments. In fact, Italy has 
•cea^ to be one of the borrowing countries, and is fast becoming 
•an investment or capitalist country. There is thus a basis for 
much of the rise that has taken place, though, of course, like 
everything else, the rise itself has been pushed too far. 

Another but more temporary cause of the movement we are 
tracing ia the cheapness of money. For a considerable length of 
time now the discount rate in the open market iu London has 
eoldotn for a month together exceeded 2 per cent., and has gene- 
j'HJJy been lower. It is natuml, therefore, that banks, with large 
deposits on which they have to pay interest, should prefer to lend 
upon stocks on which they can obtain from 2| to 4 per cent, 
rather than compete with one another for billM which would yield 
them prolmbly not half as much. The depositors themselves, too, 
ore disaatistisd with the low rate of interest which the hanks are 
able to allow them, and either lend upon the Stock K.xchange 
themselves or speculate with their savings in the hope of in¬ 
creasing their capital. As long as this groat cheapness of money 
lasts there must do an upward movement in securities. It would 
not he natural that money should bo lendable in the short loan 
market iu London for any length of time at 2 per cent, or less, 
while goodaecurities were paving 5 or 6 per cent. A third cause of 
the rise is the badness of traJe. When trade is very active traders 
put all the money they can scrape together into their business. They 
are anxious to build new mills, to increase their machiuery, to extend 
their busmess in every direction where it aeems likely to pay. 
And they not only put in all their own savings, but they use their 
credit also for the sake of the profit they see in prospect before 
them. When, on the contrary, as for several years now, trade is 
<duU» a much less capital is all they require, and consequently they 
have to look about them for other employment for their savings. 
They have, thereibre, put their money into stocks, and have thus 
4uigmentod the demand which, as we saw, is very real and very 
powerful. This demand, of course, is temporary. If trade were 
to improve, one of the first consequences would be that merchants 
And manufacturers would sell out of some of the stocks in which 
they have now temporarily invested to put the proceeds in their 
business. This bos always to be home in mind; and if, as we 
may hope now, the coming harvest is a good one, and gives the 
stimulus to trade which is universally looked for, we may expect 
that considerable sales of securities will ensue, and that the rise in 
prices, which has gone on now for nearly two years, will receive a 
check. In another way, too, the improvement of trade will chock 
the rise. It will cause a demand for money, will enhance its value, 
And will thus make people dissatisfied with the low interest which 
is libw all that can ho ohtainod from first-class securities. 


These ore the broad and general causes of the rise we have wit¬ 
nessed, and which is causing so much surprise and so much anxiety 
in many quarters. They are neither reprehensible nor immoral; 
but they warn us that at any moment the rise may be checked, 
and may bo followed even by a considerable fall. As yet we do 
not think that here in England there has been any very wild 
epeculatiott such as would cause a panic, provided, of course, there 
were to be no great political disturbance. It may be different in 
France and in the United States; but here in England, as yet, 
the causes that have been acting are such as made a great 
rise inevitable as soon as the extreme ^discredit caused by the 
Glasgow Bank failure passed away. And one of these causes 
will continue to act as long as there is no great fresh creation 
4>f eecuritieB—we refer, of course, to the scarcity of first-olasa 
aequrities. If there were to he a great European war, with 
ha enormous issuus of loans and its waste of capital, of course 
the vadne of money would be raised immensely, and all prices 
rnnst inevitably fall. But, if there is not such a war—if, on 
the eontfiuy, the prosperity that is now extending throughout 
the cottimeieial world continues, and is availed of to reduce the 
debts of the ffnt-claas States, sound investments most command a 
high price. As we have already said, the improvement of trade, 
however, will tend to checkja fiirther great nse both by 0|Nming 

S new fyt the employment of money, and thus mising 

vnlne. end hy dhetting nom the Stock Exchanse funds which 


ate now poured into it in immense volume. But even the im* 
provemeot of trade may have a less eflbet than le oxpoui^ The 
conditions under which trade is now carried on are greatly 
cl^ged from what they formerly /Were. The tele^psapli, the 
railway, and the steam^ip have revolutionised the method 
of commerce. Jt is no longer necessary to keep iBotaoiiettooka 
on band, or to provide long beforehand for the business of a 
season. Orders can be transmitted from London to Oeloutta, 
Melbourne or Ban Francisco, in a few hours, and paymenti caa be 
made with equal speed and by the same means. 60, again, in the 
course of a few weeks cotton or com can be brought »om distant 
continents to Europe. There ia thus an immense economy of 
capital. There is no need for locking up vast sums of money in 
stocks that will not be used for months to come. Nor are the 
enormous warehouses nticesaary that would be required were the 
present volume of trade to bo done on the old system. It may be 
doubted, therefore, whether oven brisk trade will have the effect 
tiiat many expect from it, though, of course, it must divert capital 
from the Stock Exchange to commercial bu^iDess, and that enhance 
the value of money. In the long run, by raising the vihie of 
money aod making it scarce, it will bring 'down prices, and may 
possibly even produce the crisis which is so freely predicted now ^ 
but, if politics run smooth and no accidents occur, the crisis may 
be^ postponed much longer than many of the prophets seem to 
think possible. 


KECENT MUSIC. 

L ast week Mme. Sembrich made ber appearance, wblch had 
been unavoidably postponed, in Dinorah at Oovent Garden. 
The marvellous facility with which this singer overcomea the 
vocal gymnastics that are assigned to the part by the composer 
was as marked as when she was heard^ for the first time lost year 
in Lucia, and the applause with which she was greeted was as 
well men ted as upon that occasion. Save for the popularity of 
one or two songs which the opera contains, we doubt whether it 
would be worth the trouble to a great singer to study such a part 
as Dinorah, so devoid is it of dramatic interest and repfete with 
absurdities. In these circumstances, perhaps, it was not un¬ 
natural that Mmo. Sembrich should have been unconsoious of the 
comic effect produced by the repetition of the ** Shadow Bong,” 
which involves the reproduction of that most accommodating of 
moons and breaks the thin thread of dramatic interest which may 
be found in this opera. Tho same remark, of course, applies to 
M. Lassalle's encore of Sei vendicata assai.” Bearing in mii^ 
M. Lassalle’s really fine representation of Nelusko in VAfficaine 
last year, we must admit that we wero very disappointea at his 
rendering of lioel in this oporn. M. Lassalle appeared to ua to 
have lost interest in the work he had undertaken, and had become 
mechanical and conventional. It was only when he had a song 
which was worthy of his great powers that he really exerted him¬ 
self. In stage language, in fact, ue simply walked through bis part 
until he reached ** Bei vendicata assai,” which was duly acknow¬ 
ledged by the audience, and, ns we have said before, was marred 
by the repetition. Mme. Trebelli took tho part of the Goatherd 
—^an insmnificant part, which she raised to importance by her 
wonderful powers of vocalisation and acting. Signor Marini's 
Oorentino was not of the host. 'We would suggest that it would 
be advisable for Signor Marini to give some attention to the con¬ 
ductor’s heat, especially at tho close of the first act, when in hia 
agony of fear he drops on his kneea and invokes all the saints in 
creation to have mercy on him. For want of this one of the moat 
comic situations was completely marred. Mile. Valmi was a 
competent Oapraja, and M. Dauphin and Signor Oorsi gave in¬ 
telligent rendering of the parts assigned to them. 

Lohengrin has been prformed at Oovent Garden with two new 
singers, Herr Lnbatt of the 'Vienna Opera, and M. Dauphin. Herr 
Labatt, who is, we believe, a Swede, has been one of the leading 
dramatic tenors of the German stage for about thirteen years. 
Herr Labatt shows 11s a somewhat new reading of the part of 
Lohengrin. His Knight of the Swan is, judged ^ his second 
representation of the p^, when he had overcome hia first nervous¬ 
ness, full of human feeling and passion, his high and supernatural 
character' being only inoicated from time to lime. Telramund 
and Ortrud are treated with contemptuous loathing, finely ex¬ 
pressed in the duel scene by throwing the sword and shield down 
the instant Telramund fima, as if they had been polluted 
by being used against such a creature. Again, at the end 
of the iMt act Herr Labatt represents Lohengrin almost over¬ 
come witit mef at the loss of liUsa, ^ grief so deep that his 
sense of his nigh mission, to which he is recalled, can only by 
a struggle reassert itself and restore him to saddened dignity. 
His ^well to the swan was fiill of feeling, and pr<muced 
the effect that was desired; whilst Mme. Albwi's Elea was as 
fine a rendering os she has ever given. The touching soesa 
where Telramund accuses her of her brother’s death was given 
with all the dramatic power that she has now hecome celebrated 
for, and the dreaminess of her vision of tho Knight who was 
coming to deliver her was exquisitely depicted. Again, when he 
does not appear as she expects, her amazepient witbimt loss of 
belief was moat admirably repented, whilst her expression of 
joy at his arrival is perhaps unsurpassed on the operatic stage. 
Dauphin, at the second performance, as the Herald, had much imp 
proved upon hia first representation, from the fimt, doubtleas. 
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h« liad iMOome more familiar with the yast stage of the 
QoTent Garden Opera. Signor Silvestri took the part of the 
King, and Mile. Mantilla aM Signor Ootogni were reapectirely 
Qrtrad and Telxamond. 

H. Dnpont oondooted ^ p^ormance in a manner to increase 
his already high reputation—his skill aa an acoompanyist, which 
we have oafoie noticed^ being again shown in a most marked 
manner. It would appear that stage manager of the Ro^al 
Italian Opera has a s^ial spite against first acts. He is trying 
hard to make the first act of Lohengrm as ridiculous as ho has 
already rendered the first act of Fautt, When the lists have 
heen measnred out» the Herald makes proclamation that 
all must stand outsido the lists on pain of death to 
aer&f and loss of the right hand for freemen. The 
instant that this proclamation has been made, the stage 
manager causes eveiyMdy on the stage to walk into and through 
ihe lists, and has now gone so far as to make the knights, who 
have marked out the space, remove the lances which mark out 
the lists, so as to give greater freedom of circulation. 

Mile, Adalcisa Gabbi has made her appearance at Her Majesty^s 
in the port of Aida, and appears to please hor audience. She has 
ft beautiful voice, and at times sings well; but from some cause, 
•or more probably some combination of causes, her power of sing« 
ing frequently leaves her altogether, whilst the quality of her 
voice becomes extremely harsh. Ifor dramatic power is vo^ 
great, and she is gifted with expressive mobile features. Indeed, 
we have seldom seen the part oetler played. Mile. Tremelli was 
Amneris; and, though her performance was, on the whole, stagey 
and {forced, yet sho deserves great praise for the scene during 
and after the judgment ot Rhadames. The general performance 
was very good. Signor Arditi has obviously worked hard with 
lioth hand and chorus, and has made a groat improvement in 
both. 

Mme. Nilsson made her re-appearance in Faust^ which has been 
^iven with a cost exceptionally good, save for the absonco of Mme. 
'J^-ebelli. It might well have been thought that there could bo 
nothing new to say concerning the poetiy and tragedy which, with 
the most finished artistic skill, Mine. Nilsson imparts to the cha¬ 
racter of Marguorite. Yet there nro some dramatic touches which 
to us at least are new—notably in the scene of the ballad of tlio 
King of Thule, and which added yot another grace to a perform¬ 
ance which before had seemed perfect. To speak of the power 
ftnd exquisite delicacy and tenderness of Mme. NilsBon’s singing of 
the part would be only to repeat what we have often said before. 
Mr. Maas ro-apiieared as Faust, and sang the music of the part 
with fine perception, and with thoroughly-trained use of a pure 
tenor voice, which is now a rare possession. His octiug still leaves 
much to bo desired; but it is woil to romember that Sig* .tr Mario 
heg^an his career as a poor actor, and ended it as an exceptionally 
fine one. Signor Novara appeared os Mephistopheles. Wo do not 
heritate to say that dnimatically he is the best Mephistopheles who 
has been seen on tho London lyric stage since the absence of 
M. Faure. From watching bis performance one may naturally 
infer that ho has studied uot only the work of MM. Harbe nnd 
Oarrler, but also that of Ooetho. His acting is throughout 
original, without any suspicion of eccentricity, and is throughout in 
accordance with what we take to be the right conception of the 
irit that denies as represented in the person of Mephistopheles. 
is command of gesture and facial expression is unusually com¬ 
plete, and in its employment ho never sacrifices truth to making 
•of points. The praise that we can accord to his singing is loss 
only in degree. He used a line voice, on the whole, with much 
art and steadiness. The ** Diu del or ” he sang, as well as acted, 
capitally, and in tho recitatives he was admirable. It is dillicult 
to judge how much of his comparatively limited success in the 
eerenaae was due to the extraordinarily bad accompauiment con¬ 
ducted by Signor Arditi. Signor Arditi’a conducting iUruughnut 
was of a flabby kind, and also went far to spoil Sij^nor Del I'uente's 
fine performance of the death scene of Valentino. In spite of 
Signor Arditi s conducting, the chorus showed a marked improve¬ 
ment. ‘ . 

Tho second Richter Concert consisted of Brahm’s Academic 
Overture, Leslie’s “Mephisto Walzer,” the “Siegfried Idyl,” and 
Schumann’s Symphony in O. The Academic Overture was 
written for tho occasion of an honorary degree of Doctor of Philo¬ 
sophy which was conferred upon the composer at the University 
of Breslau in the course of last summer. It is constructed upon 
the basis of four German students’ songs, and, although full of the 
most masterly work, it is likely to prove somewhat uninteresting 
to the English public. In the first place, German student songs 
ore not generally known hero, nnd when they are wrapt up in the 
most intricate counterpoint, or, as in tho case of tho “ Fnchsliod,” 
in actual fugue, it is hardly to bo expected that it will meet 
with general approval. Tho overture, however, is, when understood 
and read in tne light of a work written for a special purpose, a 
really fine work, and will repay careful stuay. Of Xnszt's 
** Mephisto Walzer” it is enougn to say that the music is worthy 
of Lenaals idea. Lenau lost his reason in 1844 after having 
written a wild version of Faust, which the writer of the analytical 
piogiamme tells us be considered **08 common property,” and 
thmfore a subject to exercise his wild imagination upon. 
Lisst's production is analogous to Sunt-Saons’s ** Danso Macabre,” 
but wantiug iu the diabolical humour of that piece. To this 
followed the ** Siegfried Idyl,” indeed a poem for the orchestra. 
This symphonic poem, as it maybe called, was written by Hen 


Wagner in honour of Mme. Wagner’s birthday, after the birth 
of her son Siegfried, end the completion of the opera of the same 
name. It consists of themes from the aforesaid opera, but etonds 
as a completely independent composition. The zendering of it by 
Herr Rientor a orchestra whs as perfect as i^iUe, as was ihovm bV 
the way in which it was received ny the auaieneegt St. Jamee’s Hall. 
The concert concluded with a magnificent performanoe of &hu- 
luann's Symphony No. 2 in 0, which was given with all the vigour 
aud energy fur which Herr Richter’s orchestra is npw foraous. 

The Richter Oonoert on Monday, May 30, was a ringnlaT 
example of the art of programme-making. It oonsistad of Mr. 
Stanford's psalm, **Qod is our hope and strength,” Liszt’s brilliant 
Ooncerto in E Flat, Haydn's pleasant Symphqny in A Major, and 
tho Overture to J^annMmer —representing the modem ecclesi¬ 
astical, the virtuoso-technical, our forefathers* methodical, and our 
own vehemently emotional types. All the works were excellent 
as representatives of their particular forms of art; but the forms 
themselves have no sulliciont connexion to enable any one 
to appreciate the advantages of contrast. The F^m, which 
is a comparatively early work of our distinguished com¬ 
poser, is tho more remarkable on that score for its excep¬ 
tional clearness of expression and the freedom and fkeility 
with which both orchestra and chorus are handled. The first 
chorus appears to have made the most favourable impression, os it 
probably deserves to, though there are remarkably happy and broad 
strokes in several other portions of the work; as, for instance, the 
gradual rise from the **ppp” to **//** to the words “Be still 
then, and know that I am (iod,” which prepares the return of the 
first phmse, ** God is our hope aud strength,” as the commence¬ 
ment of the final chorus. Thu performance was, on fibo whole, 
admirable, though the singers of the chorus were sometimes 
inclined to take a more moderate view of the tsmpi than the 
conductor, and consequently lacked the spring and elasticity which 
should have zendered the iuterpretation perfect. The reception of 
the work was most satisfactory, and tho composer had to appear 
to bow his acknowledgments. 

After the Psalm there was a prolonged interval, no doubt to 
enable the aiidiepco to come ruuud to a condition of mind con¬ 
genial to Liszt—a procedure possibly excellent from this point of 
view, but likely to be trying to the executant. But, whether 
tiy'iug or not, Mr. 1 hinnreulhur was quito master of himself and of 
the occasion, and tho force, clearness, and decision which he 
displayed w<juld be dillicult to surpass. The performance was on 
every side of the highest description, owing to the exceptional care 
nnd patience which had boon bestowed on the rehearsal. After 
this, again, there was a pi'olonged interval to get into the 
mood for ITnydn, which indeed is a leap of no little difficulty; 
and all Herr Richter’s force nnd iinfniling certainty of interpre¬ 
tation were quito needed to gain tho appreciation which was 
due to work performed. It is in it'>clf of a most enjoyable de- 
Bcriptiou, and in some re.spects larger nnd fuller than many better 
known symplionios of tho same master. Of the final item in this 
heterogeneous collection there is little to be said, except that it 
was as warmly received as ever, well known os it now is. Tho 
performance was excellent, and rotlcctod the greatest credit upon 
the band as well as upon the conductor. 


TIIK THEATRES. 

I F Twelfth Niffht had not been porforiiied by the Meiningen Com¬ 
pany directly al'tev Julim Co'sar, it might have been difficult to 
avoid judging that tbu company had been somewhat overrated. 
Great strci^s has been laid on tho Dukes steady opposition to 
tho so-called star system ; and yet the one scene of really first-mto 
oxcollcnco iu Julius Crrsnr ow'od almost everything to Herr Bamay. 
Tho result, too, of putting really good performers into inferior 
parts is not likely bi I'ocommond the practice here. Nothing was 

f riiued by putting Fr:iulein Werner into the msignificaAt part of 
iucius, except the loss of her services where they were very 
much wanted. Many of the inferior mombers of the company 
might have been trusted to act tho servant of Octavius Cossar, if 
nut as well ns Friiiilein v. MoBer-»Si)erner, at least adequately. In 
the Saxo Meiningen company, as in others, really good actors are 
a minority, and they act dillerent pai’ts with very various degrees 
of sufficiency. It is noticeable, too, that all the performers in 
Twelfth Night hod already appeared in Julim CasoTf except 
three or four. 

Leaving aside for a moment the great scono of Mark Antony’s 
speech, the rendering of Julim Cmar on Monday evening was,on tho 
whole, satisfactory enough. Herr Barnny showed groat power as 
Mark Antony, and the Cassius of Herr Toller whs decidedly good; but 
none of the other actors rose above a very moderate level of merit. 
Their acting was distinctly stagy nnd their elocution monotonous. 
It BuggBsten a lesson mechanically repeated after a master. Tho 
actors turned their backs to one another and spoke into tho house; 
they took attitudes which had no moaning, and used gestures 
which had neither point nor originality. The few who showed 
any sign of having formed an incBvidual conception of the chnrim- 
tors they were representing gave no proof of very high taste or in¬ 
telligence. Herr Kober went very near to making n mere bufibon of 
the “ envious Oasca.” Wo have seldom seen a tender and beautiful 
scene more roughly given than that between Portia and ^utus. 
Csear looked at Cassius as if ho really did fear him, which 
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iMiiM t6 w a decided mistake. The admirably drilled crowd 
bae been much aad justly praised, but in the earlier ecenee it was 
used too freely. It woe allowed to call oflT the attention of the 
aadienoe from those who are earryioji^ on the dramatic action of 
the tragedy. In the scene of Omsar'e murder it almost hid the 
conspiratore, and was wholly out of place; none but senators 
should have seen the deed. Loafers, women, and children were 
nut allowed to cover the floor of a Itoman Ouria. Cmsar, too, 
was slain with daggers, not swords; and if sworde were to he 
used, they should not have been held like daggers. 

At this point, however, the control of the play passed into the 
hands of Herr Bamay, and till the curtain tell on the third act 
the performanoa wa^ really great. Herr Barna/s bearing when he 
joined the conepiratore was that of a man who knows him- 
eelf in the lion’s don, and conscious that nothing but perfect 
tact and self-possession can save his life. Ilis suppressed 
grief and excitement W'ere just sutliciently indicated, ana passed 
into wild lament and rage when he is loft alone without 
any appearance of violence in thti iranaition. Tiie hopes raised 
by bis acting in this scene were fultilled when he spoaks from 
the rostrum, and lashes the uinh into fury frum the eido of 
Ofesar's corpse. A large part of the etleet produced by this 
really mogniticent scene is duo to the thorough drilling and 
intelligent use of the crowd. They are here very pnjperly 
in the front throughout, and answer every appeal made to 
t^eir passions by Antony's consuniinato oratory, as a fine in¬ 
strument does the touch of the musician. But "it is the player 
who makes the music, after nil. Herr Barnay might have sulFered 
from the want of so good a crowd; but what would even tho 
Saxe Moiningen crowd have been without llorr Barnay P There 
would have bi^n nothing to justify its tears or rage; as it was, 
the actor dominated it at its wildest moments. 

Although no one particular passRge of Twdfth Night reached 
the same level of exctdlence us this, it was far In^ttor played 
than Julius Vtesaf as a whole. The actors who had appeared 
below the level of the tragedy showed to greater advantage 
in the comedy. Herr Nesper, who had been a poor Brutus, 
niado a well-bred and pictui-esquo Orsino. Antonio was much 
more within Herr Itichard's powers tlian Julius Cmsar. Those 
who had been lost in the crowded scene of Monday night filled 
greater parts in Twelfth Nighty if not with any striking 
originality or power, at least with spirit and grace. To this 
thero is, however, one exception. Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek—here reebristoned OVisioph, for what reason wo 
do not know—was taken by Herr Gurner, tho Ciuna the poet 
of the previous night. The rendering of the character given us 
by Herr Goruer must be allowed to have tho merit of being con¬ 
sistent with itself; unfortunately it is based on a wholly wrong 
conception. Sir Andrew is own brother to Slender—he is timid, 
hanging on to Sir Toby Belch, and feebly imitating him, with a 
weak, intermittent sense of his own folly. Herr Gdrnor gives us 
an impudent German Bursch, who pushes himself to the fore 
everywhere, and giggles with an idiotic self-satisfaction. He is 
frequently funny, but it is not with the right sort of fun. In 
spite of this exception, however, tho honours of the evening were 
won by the purely comic characters. At first Herr Biickeri’s 
MIIIvolio and llerr Teller's Clown seemed to suilur from the aamo 
failing as llerr Gdriier's Sir Andrew. The Jester was too conscious 
of bis own wit, too much a mischievous sprite. Malvolio was too 
old and ridiculous. He locked like a disappointed and bilious 
schoolmaater. But both improved vastly as tho piece went on. 
Malvolio was admirably luaicrous, with a very proper touch of 
pathos, in tho famous garden scene, and the Clown throw himself 
into the tormenting of his enemy with a zest that was 
catching. llerr Teller's perfortnanco gives a high opinion 
of tho versatility of tho actor who had been seen the night 
before as the grim Cassius. Ilis deU\ery of “ When that I was 
and a little liny buy," was especially iiiin. llerr llasscrs Sir Toby 
Belcli was thought out to the last detail, and given wit)| a fat 
comicality which causes a laugh in tho mere remembrance. 
But the uitiBt brilliant of all this merry crew was undoubtedly 
I'rdulcin v. Moser-Sperner. Her Maria inspired and clirectod tho 
persecution of her natural enemy with an intensity of enjoyment, 
and triumphed over his misfortunes with a spontaneity of laughter 
befitting the ideal type of all waiting-women. 

The tiner and more highly-brod comedy of Olivia and Viola was 
delicately rendered by Phiiulein Bauer and Friiulein Werner. The 
former looked beautiful and refined, as her part requires; and, if 
the latter was unduly light and boyish in the very difRcult first 
scone with Olivia, she grew stronger ns the piece wont on. 'J’he 
stage arrangements \iere good and intelligent, going carefully into 
Buen comparatively trilling details as making Sir Toby and 
Sebastian (who was marvellously like Viola) engage in the correct 
sixteenth-century style with rapier aud dagger. Altogetber, 
although tho patience of tlie audience was severely tried by tho 
number and the length of the waits, it left with the pleasant sense 
of baviuir seen perJiapE the most brillLint of all comedu^s must 
brilliant acted. 

A certain school of dramatic critics have lately been vigorously 
preaching the doctrine that the plot and the making of a good 
^ curtain ” are all tho law and the prophets of dramatic literature. 
The new and original domestic comedy at the Vaudeville has 
Mporently been constructed with a strict regard to this principle. 
Ijiore is nothiim new in the characters, unless it is the new name 
of a veiy old mend, and there is absmutuly nothing original in 
the dialogue} hot the play has a plot, and the second act ends 


with a moat efibetivo situation. Professor Sfistletoei ^ poppeti. 
show proprietor, has adopted a daughter, Alice Merton, a^ edu¬ 
cated her out of his savings like a lady. With a toij respectal^ 
pride, Alice refuses to he a burden on her guardian, and obtains a 
place as companion in the house of a Mr. Potheringl^ Trevaoloa, 
a wealthy man of husiness, with great pretensions and a 
plentiful lock of breeding. Alice tells the Proressor of her 
engagement in tho presence of a Dr. Lattimor, who is a friend of 
tho Travanions, and immediately drops hints about teeug hia waj 
(o his revenge. His revenge turns out to be very tame. It is- 
simply this—that Arthur Dalton, Trevanion's stepson, should 
in love with Alice instead of with Trevanion’s rich ward JLydia 
Penrith. All happens according to the wishes of the Doctor, 
whose motive for wishing to revenge himself is that Mrs, 
Trevanion had jilted him a generation ego. Alice and Arthur do 
fall in love, and the natural complications result The Trevanions 
discover the secret just when the Professor has been brought into- 
tho house by Dr. Lattimer. Of course a violent scene follows, in 
tho course of which the puppet-show man recognizes Trevanion os 
tho brother from whom he had parted, yeai's ago, at the door of 
the charity school in which they had boon brousht In tlia 
third act ail is made right by approved old methods. The upstart 
Trevanion is rained, and compelled to beg help from his humbla 
brother—a letter arrives at the right moment, and everything 
ends happily. 

Tho characters of such a piece as this are not expected to possess 
much probability; it is enough if they follow certain stock types— 
aud the dramatis p&rsontc of Punch are very familiar figures 
indeed. There is the comic, but patliolic, Professor whose ori¬ 
ginal is to be found in any of the slories of Dickens. A oertodn 
force and interest is given to him by the really fine acting of Mr. 
James, who has learnt not to overdo such parts bjr a long 
familiarity with them. But wo doubt whether even his acting 
will compensate* for the total want of novelty. Tho other cha¬ 
racters are either so uninteresting or so unnatural that no acting 
can make them endurable. But everything was done for thens 
that acting could do by the whole company. The dialogue 
becomes tedious by mere force of striving aftor smartness. It ia 
full of eilbrts after fun introduced at pathotic moments, and puns 
which have not always humour in the sound and never in the 
sense. The pathos is of that lachrymose kiud which makes the 
audience welcome a little callous brutality. 

Coralir, the version of M. Delpit's Le Fils de Coralis given at 
the St. James's, is a species of Forget Me Not^ with a suifering 
and repentant heroine. Tho dramatic motive of the play is 
tho struggle of an unhappy woman with an infamous past, 
to secure for her son the happiness which she has deprived 
herself of any chance of enjoying. This son, Captain Main- 
waring, who passes as her nephew, is an ofiicer who has dis¬ 
tinguished himself early. When the play opens we find him just 
engaged to tho daughter of a country gentleman, a Mr. Meryon. 
Although the young lady is very favourable to her suitor, tho 
marriage has not been arranged without dillicuUy, for Captain Main- 
wariiig knows this much of his birth, that he is illegiumato, and 
it is only by the Btronuoua exertions of the romantic Misa 
Meryon, the aunt of his future wife, that he has gained his object* 
At this moment Coralie herself appears on the scene os Mrs. 
Travers, and is warmly welcomed. But among the guests at Mrs. 
Meryon 8 house is a Mr. Kelson-Derrick, one of hor former victims, 
who is also a suitor for the Land of Mabel Meryon. Of course 
Coralie ia recognized. From this point to the end of the third 
act tho action of the play consists in her efforts to keep the truth 
hidden, above all from her son. She has good roason to fear him; 
for, when Derrick, resolvud to get at the truth, describes Coralie 
with very dubious taste before the whole party, Captain Main- 
waring has spoken of such women with loathing. Derrick, who 
is a man of honour, is induced by his unwillingness to cause 
suifering to keep the secret, hut it is soon learnt by another. 
This is the family lawyer Oritchell, who is put on the 
track during the drawing up of the marrioge contract. He 
clears up tho mystery by the help of a rather ignoble 
lie, and then the marriage is broken off. Tho difficulty of 
the position here proves too much for the dramatist, and, finding 
his own knot too difficult to unlie, he cuts it. Oritchell, who has 
caused all tho trouble, induces Mr. Meryon to allow the marriage 
to go on, and Coralie disappears into a convent. 

The piece, though disfigured by a good deal of tinsel sentiment, 
is undoubtedly interesting, and it is admirably played. Mr. Ijbre 
made an excellent family lawyer, and Mr. Clayton as Kelson Der¬ 
rick looked like a man of tliu world. As Sir Jonns Meryon, Mr. 
Wennian played a weak and foolish old man with much delicacy. 
In the .scone where bo has to inform Captain Mainwaring that 
the marriage ia broken off, ho gave a touching rendering of the 
struggle between tho old man’s innate good breeding and ms weak 
wish to shirk a difficulty. Miss Emery and Mr. Kendal made 
a very charming pair of lovers. If we allow that such a woman 
ns Coralie could entirely cast off her past life, the acting of Mrs. 
Kendal was admirable. Her interpretation of the heroine's 
struggling and sufi'eriug aud shamo whs full of power, particularly 
in the seeiie with Urituhell, when she is suddenly ln*ought to the 
lowetst depth of degradation just as success seemed sure. 

As far as the afternoon performance of Much Ado about Nothing 
was intended to give an opportumtj of judging of the powers of 
Mile. Khea, it does not offer much matter for criticism, whatarar 
the qualities of the actress may be in less exacting parts than 
Beatrice, and whan aetiag in a language which she can apeak 
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without a nathod Moeu^ the has hean ill advised in venturing to 
appear before an Englith audience in snch a character. She has a 
nne preaenoci an essji self-poaseBsed carriagef and a good, well- 
trained voice; hut these dualitieB are not sufficient for the render¬ 
ing of Beatricci and Mile. Rhea shows nothing beyond them, 
when she oaUs on Benedick to avenm Hero, there is no sign of 
the fire and dignity which should he shown at such a moment 
h^ such a woman. Mr. Henry Neville as Benedict only availed 
himself of the advantage of acting in his own language to interpret 
his part worse than Mile. Bhea. His Benedick is an exuberant 
schoolboy, and as little as possible of a soldier or a courtier. The 
other parts were more completely filled; but all the actors showed, 
os was perhaps only natural, a want of study of their parts. Mr. 
Anson’s Ikwbeny 'and Mr. Oalhaem’s Verges were the only ex¬ 
ceptions. They were played in a manner to make us wish to see 
them again in a more carefully prepared performance and more 
worthify supported. It is to be hoiicd that this will be the last 
of the attempts made by foreigners to act in our language, at least 
before they Imve mastered it. It is unreasonable to expect us to 
listen while passives we are familiar with as models of style are 
delivered with their cadence spoiled and their meaning often lost. 

The performance of Hems the Jianted at the Gaiety lost week 
was a really remarkable niece of amateur acting. But for the 
name of Mr. Reece as collahorateur we should have said it was 
also a piece of amateur writing. Terhaps it was wise not to 
depart to(f far from well-known lines. The good old biirlcsnue is 
easier and better followed by an audience which comes to laugh 
rather than to be critical; and it is easier to laugh at good 
amateur fooling than at the professional thing, because we all 
secretly believe that a clown is born to bis clownery, 
whereas the amateurs are followers of serious pursuits. 
Great praise must be awarded to the company of Heme 
the Hunted. Not only were individual parts snstained with 
extraordinary spirit and enthusiasm, hut the grouping, the 
readiness and abMnco of confusion with which most complicated 
scenes were performed, spoke of long and careful rehearsal. The 
performance of Mr. Archibald Stuart Wortley as Sir Thomas Wyatt 
was, on the whole, the most remarkable part of the entertainment. 
His acting was quiet, easy, and alwajs kept in hand ; be delivered 
his words without effort, and ru.ade the most of hi.s points; and be 
astonished those who were ignorant of the full measure of bis 
accomplishments by dancing like a very Yokes. 


REVIEWS. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY STUDIES.* 

M r. HITGHMAN has given us in this bulky volume eleven 
studies or essays. We have nut read them all, fur a soiue- 
wbat careful examination of the first and third has convinced us 
that be baa set up os a teacher of others on a very scanty stock of 
knowledge. Nay, we will even go further, and say that wo have 
not come across a single fact or a single piece of criticism to repay 
us for the trouble of reading the eighty or ninety pages through 
which we have gone. He has, we shonid imagine, but very lutuly 
made the discovery that an eighteenth century must, in the very 
nature of things, have gone before the nineteenth, and that it must 
have had a literature of its own. Full of ardour, ho hits ha.MtiJy 
road up all the latest authorities on the subject; and, in a generous 
spirit, ^8 resolved not to keep to himself tlie good things that ho 
has found. He is like a cUtern in which the. escape-pipe should bo 
put at so low a level that it would begin to tiow a very few 
minutes after the supply-pipe had been turned on. Like some 
others of the brethren of hia craft, he is not so careful as might be 
desired in acknowledging the sources of much of his information. 
Ho does even worse than this, for he borrows and at the sumo tirao 
ho abuses his creditor. It is not too much to say that his essays on 
Wilkes and Churchill would have bt?en Boruethiug very difiercut 
from what they are now, had it not been the case that long before 
ho began his studies Mr. John Forster had completed his. Yet he 
thus'writes of that eminent author:—“Mr. Forster, iu his Life of 
Churchill, has chosen to say some very liursli things of Wilkes, and 
on no occasion bos he expended more bitteriiess than iu dealing 
with his hunt after promotion.” He. accuses him, moreover, of 
having “ the desire to exalt the poet at the expense of his allies.” 
We ahall, before we conclude, examine Mr. 11 itch man's defence of 
Wilkes; but for the present we must make cloar the extent of 
his obligations to the author whom he thus severely criticizes. Wo 
had not read three pages of his book before we felt sure that 
he was borrowing from somebody. He is describing Wilkes's 
** admirable sooifd qualities,” and he brings forward .lohnson as 
a witness to them, fie thus goes on “ * Ilis name,’ said that 
great moralist, * has been sounded from polo to pule as the phoenix 
of convivial felicity.’” Now here was a inisnuotation from 
Boswell; but how, we asked ourselves, had Mr. Hitchman fallen I 
into itP Johnson had really arid, “Did wo not hear so much I 
of Jock Wilkes, we should think more highly of his conversa¬ 
tion. . * . But after hearing his name sounded from pole to 

pole as the phoenix of convivial felicity, we an^ disappointed in 
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his company.” It waa Mr. Forster, as we soon found ont, who 
bad first csrelesdy misquoted Boswell, and Mr. Hitchman, as can he 
established beyond a doubt, bad fallen into the same blunder thronj^h 
borrowing from him. It so happens that in his essay on Ohtirchili 
he again quotes the saying of “ the great moralist, hut he quotes 
him and Mr. Forster also at greater length. By placing the 
passages in parallel columns we shall be able to make cl^ to 
our readers the extent of his obligations to the author whom Ite 
has so ungraciously censured:— 


Mr. FonsTKB. 

It [tliA fascination of Wilkes's 
manners 1 'woh particularly the ed- 
misHiuii of those whom be had nsaoiled 
most iiittrrlv. *' Mr. Wilkes," said 
Lord MimMllehl, “ was the pleasantest 
coiii]i!)iiion, the politest gendeman, 
and tlic best scholar 1 ever knew." 
"Jrlis name," said Dr. Johnson, 
** has been sounded from (sde to pole 
as tile ph<rnix of convivial folioi^." 
More iiatnrully lin added, “Jack has 
a f'reut variety of talk ; Jack is a 
scltolar; and .lack has the manners 
of a f;ciillciuun." .... There 
is little wonder that ho who conld 
cuntrol vici-ssitudes of this magnitude 
slunild so quickly have controlled 
the likin'; of Olinrchill. Up was tho 
pool's oilier by four years ; his tastes 
and sc'lf'indiif^cnccs were tho same ; 
he bad a oharactor fur pablie 
nioraUly (for tlio^^c were the days of 
wide. Keparntion between public and 
private mornlltyj oa yet unim- 
peached ; and when they looked out 
into public life, and spoke of poli¬ 
tical atfiiirs, they could discover no 
point of disafrroeinont.— gorster's 
JCsaag on Chun^it, p. 343. 


Mr. Hitoiimar. 

*• His name," said that great 
moralist, “ has been sounded from 
pole to polo as the phoenix of t:on- 
vivial felicity." Lord MaiiKncld, 
who had Jitiln reason to love him, 
declared that “ Mr. Wilkes was tho 
pleasantest companion, tho politest 
gentleman, and tlie best schular hu 
ever knew ’’ (p. 3). 

He conquered even the staid and 
prejudiced Jolinson. “ilia tiumc,' 
says the latU'r, has been iM)unded 
from pole to pule as the iiliocnix of 
convivial felicity"; adding, in less 
Htilted but more hayipy phrase, 

“Jack has great variety of talk; 

Jack ia a .scholar, and Jack boa tbu 
manners of a gcnUeiiuiii." .... 

Tims quulilicd, and having con¬ 
stantly upon his lips the loudest 
protc!i.«inns of love for truth, right, 
and jiisticu, it can be no matter for 
surprise tbiit ho should have fasci- 
iiati'il (Uiurchill. But beyond his 
personal qualifications, tlie syiiipa- 
tJiics of the poet were iialurally 
dignified and honourable; ho bo- 
lieved that the struggle in which 
Wilkes Mos engaged vfna one of 
riglit against might, of freciloin 
aKiiiiist i>ppres.sion. of the rights and 
liberties of Engli-Hhiiieii uguhist 
Scottish and German tyruuls (p. 

lib). 

The render will hare noticed how Mr. TTitchmnn bos expanded 
four words of Mr. Forster’s. “.More nntiirally, ho added/’ has 
been swollen out into “ adding, iu IcfW stilted but more nappy 
phraso," Curiously enough, there was no addition at all; for, as 
any one would have wjon who had tiikcn the trouble to turn to 
Boswell, what was “ inoro naturally said " came before and not 
after the “stilted phrtise.” 

’J’o show, however, tho full extent of Mr. Ilitchman’s indebted- 
ne.s.s to Mr. Forster we must ventnrii to trouble our readers with 
parallel extracts of some length. Both niithors are describing the 
sudden change which came over (Jluirchill os soon as he became 
famous:— 


Mu. lIlTCHMAX. 

From this time forward the man¬ 
ner of Chui-uhiirs lifJ was changcii. 
He threw olf the sober garli of his 
clerical jirofc-sion, and appeared 
about town, “ i1rcs.sed,” says a con- 
tviiqinmrv writer, " in a blue coat 
with gold buttons, lace and ruUlc.s.” 
IVmi'it, J>c:in of Westniinstcr, the 
“dull dean ” of a later satire, offcreil 
a remonstrance on one or two occa¬ 
sions, but WHS met with indiirerenee 
and even contempt. The parishiiinors 
of St. John’s i-xpostulated Avith more 
enoct, ami the pis-t rcMgnoil hi.s cure 
in Ih.il parish. t)iiarrcis and c.xlra 
vagancos, equal on hnth hities, hud 
long before hcparutcd liini from his 
wile ; hut lie now put an cml to her 
complniiitH by hCtUiiig a liberal al- 
loAvuiice upon her. . . . “ The stings 
and ai'iows of an avenging con■<( i. 
eiu'e” could not, however, be idlo. 
gether tiirni'd ahidc. The autumn 
of tlic year whose spring had wit¬ 
nessed iJie inibJic.'ition of the *• Itos- 
ciad," saiv the author’s third "work, 
“Night.” Here ANiili a kind of 
railings.'idneKs be di-«oliums any in¬ 
tention oi braving the opinion of the 
world, but intimates liis earnest 
desire of csenping from it. It is easy 
indeed to sec how his soul, worn by 
conscience, loved any sorrow ruUier 
than its oaa'ii, and sought relief in 
tho consolations of IVicndkhip liencath 
tho veil of that night wiiich “ heals 
or hides our care " (pp. x 13-114). 


Mu. Foustkr. 

He stripped ntT his clerical dress 
hy way of {Hirting with his last dis- 
giii.se, and appeared in a blue coat 
with metal buttons, a gold-laced 
Avnistcoat, a gold-laced hat and 
riiflies. Dean /ncliary Pearce, aftor- 
Avurds Bishiij) of Rochester, remon- 
sirated with him. lie replied that 
lie Avns not conscious of deserving 
ccn.siire. . , . The “ dull dean's “ 
third jciuonstranec us to dress met 
with tlic sainc fiito; and it was not 
until the bt. John’s parishioners 
ilieniseivcB took tho matter in hand, 
a A’W months hater, that Churchill 
resigned the lectureship trf that 
fairish. . . . 'J'he complainings 
of iii.s AA'ifc were ended when his own 
poverty Avas ended, by the generous 
iilloAvuiu'c he set aside fur her aun- 

port.It was nut possible 

wiih Kiich a man as this, that any 
mad dissip.'itioii or imliilgence, how¬ 
ever countenanced hy tlic uses of the 
time, could wear away liis sense of 
its unwurthiiicss, or cutircly silence 
remorse and sc if-reproach. Nor is it 
clear that Cliurclnll’s heart was over 
half so much with the scenes of 
gaiety into which he is now said to 
loiA'e ivoklessly entered as with 
the friend by' Avhose side he en- 
tireil tbcni. It is indeed mournfully 
coiifcwd, in the opening of the 
cpi.stlH to that friend which was his 
third elfort in poetry, that it woe 
to heal or liid« their care they fre- 
qiieiiily met; that nOt to defy, but 
to e.scape the world was too often 
tlieir de-iii-c; and that tho reason 
Av.'ci at nil times but too strong with 
each of tliem to seek in the other’s 
society^ a refuge from himself.’’— 
Mr, Fortltr a Entity on Churchill, 
p. 240. 

It would be easy to extend our parallels wero there any need, 
but wo have established our case, iind wo will tnico pity on our 
readers. We will now consider some of Mr. Hitchiuftn’s state-. 
mentSf without troubling ourselves whether they are borrowed 
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or his own. He sets up, as we have said, as a champion of John 
Wilkes. That groat patriot is, it seems, 

knorra to poefi^rify rather by the satire of hie caricafariet than by the 
record of hfa love for liberty, or the tradition of bis light against faction. 
... Hill very vice# have been oxaggeratod. He liae been accused of 
being iwchostc, a drunkard, and a bunter after popularity. ... Of hie 
• .. - - - , those who have written 

point of antagonism. ... Of 

_lenta are narrated. ... He is, 

unfortunately with too good roaaon, suspected of occasional insinci-nty. 

Among those who have thus done Wilkes injustice, his champion 
Mr. Hitehman unfortunately must be placed. By the time that he 
comes to write bis ** studv ” of Churchill, he has forgotten how 
good a man Wil{(es was. There we read that he was a demagogue 
untroubled with scruples, and of a shallow and selfish nature; i 
man, moreover, who was a partaker in the vilest orgies of Med< 
monham Abbey. To apply to Mr. Hitchman his own words, 
^ At the beet this is ungrateful. We enjoy the fruit of his labours, 
and vituperate the man who planted the tree.” However ill we 
judge of Wilkes—and very ill, indeed, we do judge—wo scarcely 
need go beyond Mr. Hitchman for proper words of condemnation. 
We are content with saying that Wilkes was a demagogue of a 
shallow and selfish nature, untroubled with scruples, and given to 
indulM in the vilest orgies. It is, however, almurd to maiutaiu 
that Wilkes’s character is not understood. Ho rendered great 
and lasting services to bis country, for which ho does not deserve 
one farthing’s worth of gratitude. Wo venture to say that, so far 
from his Ming underestimated at the present day, ho is very 
much overestimated. That pleasant manner, and that wit which 
OTOicarae Johnson and Mansueld, have overcome those who 01*0 in 
oven a slight degree acquainted with tho liternturo of the last 
eentuiy. The famous dinner at the bouse of the Messrs. Hilly in 
the Poultry has done more to whitewash his memory than a host of 
apolc^sts could have efincted, evon if they had been headed by 
iVir. Froudo and had had Mr. Hitchman to bring up their roar. 
Tho struggles in which ho was engaged against tho encroaching 
power both of the Crown and the lluusu of Parliament aru told 
in every History of England, though, for all we know, they have 
only lately reached tho ears of ^Ir. Hitchman, It is, however, 
sometimes forgotten that beneath n pleasant manner lurked tho 
meanest and most selfish heart, and that the patriot at any 
moment was ready to strip off his mask and become the place' 
man. But n few snort months after he had fought the battle of 
general warrants, while ho was an outlaw in France, he wrote to 
solicit the post of Ambassador to Constantinoplo. ** If,'' be said, 

** Government means peace or friendship with me ... 1 then 
breathe no longer hostility. And between ouraelves. if they would 
send me Ambassador to Ooustantinuple, it is all I should wish. 
... If I stay nt Paris, I will not be^ forgot in England*, for I 
will feed tbe papers, from time to time, with goll and vinegar 
against tho Administration.” 

To prove Wilkes’s real tendornesa of heart Mr. Hitchman tells 
us that when his gardener wanted to shoot the blackbirds which 
ate his oberrit)S, he said, “ Poor birds I they are welcome.” lie 
does not tell us—perhaps he doea not know—how cruelly he 
deceived his two daughtej-s. fie lived to the last in grand style, 
keeping up no loss than throe houses. Hu had, sliortly before Jiis 
death, assured his children that they would find a considerable 
balance at his banker’s. lie drew up a very proper will by which 
be made not only a suitable provision for them, but loft legacies 
to other deserving people. Unfortunately it was found that his 
property did not amount “ to one-fiftli part of the few modorate 
rcgacies which he bequeathed.” The friend who broke to his 
daughters tho melancholy news of the state in which they were 
left, wrote “ how irreconcileable to the language which ho ex¬ 
pressed not long before his di*ath—both to the excellent Miss 
Wilkes, to Ml’S, Arnold, and to Miss Ilarriot.” Wilkes was 
beyond doubt an utterly worthless man, whose interest it more 
than once served to fight 011 tho side of liberty. Ho was, how¬ 
ever, a mercenary soldier who would nt any time have deserted 
his colours and gone over to the other side, had it been mode 
worth bis while. 

We must pass on to one or two other matters in Mr. Hitchman’s 
hook, in writing of the time at which Wilkes entered public life, 
ho says, ** the race of giants had, indeed, died out, and in its stead 
a brood of pigmies bad come in.” Among the pigmies was, how¬ 
ever, the “ great Commoner,” under whom England entered on 
her lonj 
•ntei-ed 

those times in an author who, in writing of the reign of George II., 
apeaka of the liberal party, who describes a journal as being 
under “ the editorial core ” of Arthur Murphy, and who joining 
Hmollett with Mallet cidls them “ these worthies.” In a quotation 
from the J^orth liriton he makes Wilkes sa^ that tho King of 
Hussia (me) dictated as conqueror every ^icle of the terms of 
peace. Th^ is a trifling error compared with the wonderful state¬ 
ment, on which wo happened to light in a later essay, that it was 
T ^u ia XVIll. who was the unfortunate sovereim who was mur¬ 
dered in the French Hevolutiou. Oompred with such errors as 
these, what does it matter that our autnor says that, “ for the pur- 
poee of nporting for the QmtlemmCs Magasms, Johnson sat for so 
many nighte in tbe Strangers’ Gallery of tbe Uoiue ? ” We are 
not aware that Jol^son was ever present, even one single night. 
How he ooinqpQS^ his debates is so well known tiiat it ia not worth 
while, fok the saheof ihowing Mr. Hitclvnan his hhmder, to stop 
to explain. quotes on this subject a long note from Mr. 


Croher, as if Mr. Oroker’s JBotwtU were some nre hook. &d ht 
quoted it, as. he might very pnperly have done, to show that 
Mr. Orokar hlundefed,he would have been nMttsifaaB -Jusrided. 
But he knows no more of tbe snbjeot than any ehsiise reader. 
In deaetildng hew tbe jRaioiad drove Davies off the sla|n end into 
the trade of a bookseller, be stye, was in his slHm tost John¬ 
son afterwards beat Miller, the puUieher of his Dtoaonaiy,’’ We 
wish that he had given us his authorily for this stalement. 
Millar, not Miller, was called by Johnson “ the Mmsnat <of the 
Bg^.” “ I respect Millar,” he said, on another ooeadon; " lis has 
raised tbe price of literatnre.” It is scaro^ likely that he first 
heat Miecenas and then praised him. A csvwnly did heat. 
Os^me the bookseller, hut not in any shop. Mr. Hitobmao quotes 
Wilkes's inscription to OhuxchiU, and by his punctuation, as trill 
U seen, turns the Latin into nonsense. “ Osrolo OhnrohiU, amico 
jucundo, poetm acri, civi optima, de patriA merito, p. JdaoDiies 
Wilkes, 1765.” Can it he that he mistakes optms fn aan^edtive 
that is in agreement with eivif In writing of Hiss WUm ht^ 
says, “ She is described as having been a wonum of letoarkahlb 
abilities and of the highest attainments. The esteem in whidi she 
was held by her father, her own letters, and tbe umversel testi¬ 
mony of her friends, bear out this character to the fiiUast estent.* 
We would faiu believe, for the sake of Mr. Hitchmaa’s understand¬ 
ing, that he has not read a single one of her letters. He is merel;^' 
repeating, with a slight change of words, the statement a book-¬ 
maker, who, had he compiled now, would be a disgrace even to 
this age. We know no mo re m iserable production than Almon's 
and Corretpottdenoe of WUkn, That worthless compiler; by 
printing all the trash on which he could lay hands thatin any wa} 
was connected with his horo, managed to make five volumes when 
he had scarcely materials enough for one. Among other pupois, he 
printed Mias Wilkes’s letters to her “ Evor-dear Papa.” The fol¬ 
lowing passage, which wo take at random, is a fair specimen ot 
these productions:—“ I am happy to find that your health has not 
sufler8d,as I feared it might, by such inauspicious weather; and J 
flatter myself the accounts will he more fiivourable in eve^ suc¬ 
ceeding letter; but I cannot divest myself of considerable anxiety. 

1 hud the favour of yours of Sunday on the following day; a regu¬ 
larity I heartily wish may continue. I am glad you have plenty 
of strawberries, and that Trusty is a constant attendant, as 
becomes his species and his name.” It is letters such as this that, 
according to Mr. Hitchman, hoar out to the fullest extent the 
writer’s character as a woman of remarkable abilities and of the 
liigbest attainments. We read—or, at all events, tried to read— 
these letters some years ago. Let him tiy to read them now. It 
out of them lie can find half-a-dozen lines that bear out his state¬ 
ment, we will gladly own that he has, by his studies, done some¬ 
thing to increase the knowledge that the world already ] 
of the eighteenth century. 


AMAT.* 


rilHOSE who mi^ht imagine from the title of this novel that 
-A it contained a simple love tale unmarked by incideuts, would 


hrothors. The commonest acquaintance with tho peerage and 
with the praeilce of novelists who cast about for suitable names 
would justify us in identifying Lord Amat with the owner of a 
Highland castle in Invernoss-Mire, and the head of a well-known 
Highland family that figured in the ’45. But Lord Amat is by 
no moans the hero or pnncipal character in the tale. The story 
commoncoB with a trip to the North, undertaken by four young 
follows, “ whoso quiet gentlemanlv air and manly bearing stamps 
them as soldiers of the best type.” These are Charlie Grant, the 
“ Master ” ^ of Amat, Ian Macdonald, Fergus Cameron, and 
lloiiald Elliot; and they belong to the Red Highlanders, which 
we take to be the authors “ transliteration ” of the Black Watch. 
They have a month’s leave, and ore determined to make the most 
of it. The female and other elements in a story which othertaise 
would at once sink to tho level of an article in a sporting m%a- 
zioo ore provided by Mrs. Beanchai^, her husband the General, 
and her daughter Clarice; Colonel Imvor and Eila his daughter; 
and Lady Alice Campbell, a professional match-maker, and her 

r—--V “v—-—7. r — \ daughters Olive and Julia, The plot is simple enough. Every 

>ng roll of conquests in tho very year in which Wilkes young man chooses, or appears to choose, a partner. The voang 
id P«rliaineDt. But we cannot look tor much l^wlodgo of jijjg oimioe iWnohMi, , lUJi? 

paired with Eila lYevor, Fergus with Olive, 
and Julia with Ian Macdonald. The enjoyment of a lai^ 
party in the Islands—slightly spoilt at first mishap 

Charlie Grant, who falls overboard in a yachting excursionto he 
rescued by a clansman—is maned and abrapSy ended by the 
alarming ulness of Lady Amat and 'by the departure of the four 
ofiicera summoned to take port in the suppression of the 
Mutiny. In Bengal, when they get there, they go thfoogh the 
usual adventures, and am present at the taldog m Lucknow under 
“ Sir Colin,” attacks on mad forts in Oudh, encounters wifth in¬ 
furiated Ghazees, and operations in the Tetai against tbe adherents 
of the Nana. In the ooutse of these exciting episodes hot 2 tau>- 
donald is shot while gaUantly defending a post against over* 
whehniog odds; Charlie Grant la severefy out i^nt and noirly 
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dies of ferer: Fei^ OsmeTon loses one arm, crashed^j the jaws 
of a wouaded tiger; and Ronald Elliot gains the Victoria Cirossi 
and heioljr esca^ with his life. These stirring scenes are ob- 
Tioasly insufficient to create the requisite unccfftaintr and sus¬ 
pense. It is absolutely necessa^ to introduce a villaiu into the 
tale; and the indiTidual selected for this object is a certain un- 
aompoloiis and handsome Oolonel Aichibald Cfampbell, who, while 
Oharlie Giant is efcposed to rebels and a hot sun, mi^es lore to 
Claiioe Beauchamp in an English country house, and, as Byron 
said of Scott’s Marmiou, turns out to be not quite a felon yot 
but half a knight. This good-looking and dissolute Oolonel 
snakes up to Olaiice Beauchamp, poisons her mind, and resorts 
to- the incredihle meanness of intercepting her Indian letters 
to the young Master of Amat This is partly effected by 
the aid of a certain Adele, a daughter of a French officer 
'who received his death wound at the Malakoff. This un¬ 
fortunate girl, who, as we are pretty plainly told, has been ruined 
-by the gm-foz^nothing Archie, nnds herself an inmate of his 
mother Lady Alice's family, and lends herself to the interception 
^ the letters. The result of this on Charlie Grant’s happiness and 
ildeUty may be easily conceived. Hearing nothing from his be¬ 
trothed, and vet anxiously awaiting the English mails, his suspi¬ 
cions and jealousies are excited by dark hints and fragmentary in¬ 
formation extracted from the correspondence of his friends; and 
just at this moment he is tenderly nursed by a Coumn Amy,’^ 
whose husband, Oolonel Oardenno, had perished when shut up in 
Lucknow. Ancient connexion, indigution at the silence of 
-Olarioe, perilous proximity to a pretty and attractive widow 
lead, as might be expected, to eomething very like an engagement; 
-and webad some doubt whether Clarice Beauchamp^ was doomed 
to die a premature death or to become the hapless prey of the 
villain Archie Campbell. But it is Amy and not Clarice, whom 
the novelist selects for destruction. The Kandy^ a fine P. and 0 . 
■■steamer, in which Charlie and Amy have embarked for England, 
is wrecked on the Laccadives; and the shipwreck and shock 
have such an effect upon the poor widow that she disap¬ 
pears out of the porthole of a small steamer which had taken 
•off the passengers of the Kandy from the coral-reef and the 
-cocoa-nut groves of Minicoy, or whatever island may have 
been intended. Charlie's way tu reconciliation with Clarice is 
further simplified by the repentance of poor Adele, who is dying 
-4)f consumption in Paris, and who has just enough of life and 
conscience left to enlighten Charlie Grant on the subject of the 
missing letters. After her death, Colonel Oaniphell, who fifty 
years ago must inevitably have been shot by a friend of the Amat 
family or else run through the body by some French chasseur or 
relative of Adele, sells out of the army, joins the Church of Rome, 
and, 08 Macaulay said of an old English dramatist, is converted 
from a good-for-nothing Protestant into a good-for-nothing 
Roman Catholic. It is almost needless to add that the Master of 
Amat is married to the appeased and careworn Clarice, and that 
Eila Trevor is united to the bronzed and black-beurded Ronald 
Elliot. Julia and Olive Campbell, as befitting the sisters of n 
«camp and the daughters of a worldly and matcli-ranking woman, 
get no husbands at all, but betake themselves to the Blade Forest, 
where one or other of them may possibly be comforted by the re¬ 
appearance of an Austrian attache with blue eyes, who is dimly 
alluded to in one of the opening chapters. 

In this novel, of which the above is a correct epitome, there isnr)- 
-thing absolutely incredible, inconsistoni with lifb in a country house 
-or in an Indian cantonment, or evon unprecedentedly sensational. 
Doubtless the author has seen active service in the Crimea, Oudh, 
Rohilcund, and elsewhere; he probably can catch a salmon, shoot 
.grouse in a windy drive on one Ken something, stalk a noble stag 
on another, and play his part in a social gathering at country 
houses. But all this does not make him a novelist, nor must he I 
•delude himself into the idea that he can gauge or pourtray clmrncf er. 
Indeed, his young men and women are absolutely colourless. With 
•the exception of the arch villain of the story, and a certain Mr. 
Fletcher, humorously called “ the Weasel ” by his intimates, there 
■is not in any one the smallest shade of distinction. Tboro is scarcely 
any one speech which might not suit Kila Trevor as well as 
flarice, nor a sentiment which Ronald could not exchange with 
ffiharlie, without the reader detecting it. The girls are dark-eyed 
4tnd darkly handsome; their laughter has a gentle ripple; their 
faces flush vehemently and then grow deadly pale; and they weep, 
•bliisb, tiiTow themselves into each other's arms, and display wavy 
hair, queenly heads, Hashing eyes, Grecian costumes, and match¬ 
less symmetry of form in the most correct stylo. Similarly, the 
young officers are invariably brave, stalwart, high-born, and high- 
; they enjoy life, and welcome a rough campaign as a plensani 
■distraction from monotonous enjoyment; suffer and die with somo- 
thing like heroism, and survive wounds and fevers hy dint of sheer 
plu^* But there is no one individual trut in their conversation 
and characters which the reader could carry away, or which might 
not be put equally weU into the mouths of a dozon similar lay figures. 
Then tkey interlard their speeches distressingly with bits of foreign i 
languages—Ftoncb, German, and Italian; and had not their sojourn ’ 
in India been a mere episode, we might have been deluged brides 
with questionable Hindustani and Persian. Ach Himmel, madre 
mia, belli^ima, par example, cela ddpend, presto, mon coeur, ch^, 
cofite qoe oofite, and other tags, suggest that the author has 
lately attended some competitive examination, and has stolen a 
few of the scraps. De ab$Mt%a nisi bonum would have pro¬ 
duced unpleasant oonsoquences in the days of Dr. Keate. To make 
a lady talk about polyandry—which is done twice—is scarcely 


decent and is not at all siuted to the stamp of Vere de Vw. 
Almost always, loo, in the varioas love scenes and other exciting * 
passages the men have decidedly the beat of it The girls, poor 
things, oven when they do not blurt out their loves plainly, are at 
no pains to disguise them, and axe too ready to throw the hand¬ 
kerchief 

If incidents could atone for want of insight into character, or 
inability to invest each separate red coat and uniform, nantilla 
or cloak, with something like distinct individuality, there w^(|j|d 
be little cause of complaint. Perilous escapes and horrifying 
catastrophes abound even before we got up to miitineors and mudt 
forts, reckless Ghazees and first-rate tSfnkari elephants. Charlie 
Grant, os we have already intimated, no sooner arrives at his 
father’s castle than he is swept oil* the deck of bis yacht by the 
swinging of the boom. This only serves to show how old Hamish 
the clansman can do battle with the tide. Blankets and stonef' 
bottles ore called into requisition, and a convenient steamer comes 
alongside with a doctor on board, who speedily brings back 
the uolf-drowned yachtsman to life. In a doer stalk Fergus 
Cameron mokes such a wonderful shot with his rifle that a 
splendid old stag lying down in the heather, never even stirs a 
muscle after the ball strikes him. Clarice Beauchamp, in a 
run over what we take to bo meant for the Essex ploughlands, ns 
tho account is crammod. with Essex names, rolls into a diteh 
with her horae Alma. Either tho name or tho sex should 
have been changed, and we aro left for several pages in 
agonizing suspense, while the sagacious animal is fed with 
sugar and coaxed, and Miss Beauchamp is gradually extricated 
from her perilous position, and a gun is sent for from a farm¬ 
house to shoot the horse, but happily is not needed. A tiger 
hunt in the Teroi is very fairly described, with its line of ele¬ 
phants and gross jungle and pools swarming with every kind of 

S imo, from snipe and jungle-fowl to the aatnhur and the tiger. 

ne of these latter animals fastens on tho ’bead of a first-class 
elephant, which goes on its knees to shake oil' the assailant, but 
only manages to pitch the occupants of the liowdah almost on to 
tho tiger's back. It is in this struggle that Fergus loses an arm, 
and the comic boy of ths party, nicknamed tho ** Weasel," baa all 
the breath knocked out of his body by an expiring kick of tho 
tiger, and lies for two or three days between life and death. Tho 
wreck of the Kandy on a sharp coral reef is doubtless borrowed 
from lifb; but we mu.st remind the author that this sort of thing 
has been excellently dramatised by tho late Mr. Tom Taylor in the 
play of the Ooerland A’ottte, and that a certain Sir Octavius Oop- 
pingor returning home from high civil employ bears a suspicious like¬ 
ness to one of the characters .so happily represented a fewyoars ago at 
tho Jlaymarket. The run in ('layshire, too, suggests a compaiison 
with the late Major Whyte-Melville and with a celebrated fox-hunt 
in one of Mr. Trollope’s novels, and it is certainly not one to tho 
disadvantage of those eminent writers. Tho introduction of Mrs. 
afterwards laidy, Coppinger is made tlm pretext for cloariug up a 
needless piece of scandal airecting the wife of Sir Claude Elliot 
and tho mother of Ronald. Sir Claude had disinherited this son 
from a mistaken belief in his first wife's infidelity, which, in somo 
extraordinary <W'ay, was due to the mischievous action of Lady 
Ctippingcr, then Mrs. Fitzgerald. We can only say that towards 
tho end of tho third volume this lady’s explanation about a spend¬ 
thrift cousin who dies a pauper and an outcast in India, an ancient 
and faithful nurse, and a demand of somebody for money, loaves tho 
original causu for jealousy almost in the mist and muddle whei'ewe 
first found it. Although in these and similar plots, a change of sceiio 
from the Highlands to the (Crimea, to the Coiitiiieut, or to Asia, 
is justified by the universal practice of novel-writers, we ^avo 
rarely met so many abrupt transitions as in the second and third 
volumes. We am whisked away from Chiyshiro to the plains and 
liilLs of India, and back again to Town and the chibs in a manner 
which takes away tlw breath. \N'e do not deny to tho writer some 
amount of descriptive power; and wo can certainly bclievo that ho 
de.scribes scenes which he has gone through as well us persona 
whom he has known. But a Jii'e alternating between aclive service 
and healthy enjoyment, between deer-stalking and facing i*andies 
nnd Russians, does uot guarantee success in the field of fiction. 


RHOADES’S GEOlKilCS OE VIRGIh.* 

O F late years Virgil’s works have been comparatively neglected 
by translators. Indeed, so far as we are aware, the only 
translaiion of any importance which has appeared since iho publi¬ 
cation of Frofossor Conington’s posthumous vvorksis Mr. Wilkius'a 
prose version of the Georgies; nnd this, excellent ns it is from 
the point of view of scholarship, and as a help to students, is too 
rigidly concise and literal to be of much interest to general readers. 
It may bo doubted whether it is possible to turn the Georgies into 
acceptable English verse unless by following the example ot Drydi'u, 
and entirely sacrificing accuracy to elegance. We may gather that, 
this was (Jonington's ojuiiion, from the fact that not oven tho 
brilliant success of bis verse translation of the .Eneid could loinpt 
him to extend the experiment to tho Georgies. His juom* version 
of thc.se poems is rather n commentary than a tran.slatii>ji. Literary 
charm is neglected in tho attempt to bring out. by means which 
are often clumsy, the full force, not merely of Virgil’s words, but 

• ThtGeoryiea of Virgil. Trandated into Engli-th Ver^f liy Jnines lihomles, 
AsaUtant-Uastur at. SUcrboriie SSohnol. Louduu : C. Ki gan Tuul jz Co. 
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of the order in which they are placed, a point often quite ai im¬ 
portant aa the words themaelves. no doubt, gives more 

opportunities to the commentator than to the translator. Perhaps 
no poet—certainly no great poet—has ever trusted so much to ex¬ 
pression and so little to the thing expressed; and hence it is that 
the charm of his writing is so liable to disappear in the transition 
from his^wn language to another. To express all bis meaning is 
only amount of expansion which the slightness of the 

subject-matter will scarcely bear, and to express leas than bis 
meaning is to do him injustice greater still. When to this difii- 
culty is added the uncongenial nature of the topics treated in the 
Qeorgics, which can only be rendered poetical by the exercise of 
consummate art, it is not to bo wondered at that so many trans¬ 
lators of the ^neid have left the Georgies untouched, and that, of 
those who have attempted the task, none have met with a full 
* measure of success. Since the appearance of the ** Ix>ves of the 
Triangles'' in the Ant.i~Jacobin,\diaHjctic poetry has not been held in 
much esteem in England; and it is perhaps only by the substi¬ 
tution of prose for verse that a Latin poeui of the 'kind ciiu ]}e 
translated into Euglish with the accuracy which modern criticism 
demands. But, from the point of view of very many readers, the 
preservation of the charm of metre is worth some slight sacrifice 
of exact scholarship, provided that the author's meaning be strictly 
kept in view. In a verse translation, too, it is possible to a 
greater extent than in prose to throw light, as it were, upon the 
subject by the use of words and expressions sanctioned by the 
English poets, which, though they may not express the author’s 
meaning so exactly as a straightforward translation, have more 
power to bring it home to the reader, and to connect in his mind 
the writer of a bygone day and alien race with the literature and 
thought of bis own country. The choice of each reader between 
the two styles of rendering will depend ultimately upon the 
question whether he is more in sympathy with the language and 
literature to which the original work belongs, or with that of the 
tianslntion. While Latinists like Ooningtou will be inclined to 
condemn anything which savours of extraneous ornament, the taste 
of persons oY wider culture will iucliuo to that version which is 
most truly English. 

Mr. Ilhoados’s work is to bo welcomed because, though it falls 
short of the highest excellence, and is marred by certain blemishes 
to which we shall presently call attention, it is an ellbrl, and, on 
the whole, a successful eilbrt, to combine close lidelity to the 
original with poetical form and expression. Mr. lihoadea is 
ovidcutly well rend in English poetry, and his blank verse, though 
sometimes harsh and wanting in variety, is at least less monoton¬ 
ous and better suited to the subject than the rhyming heroics 
■which, from J.Jryden’B day to the middle of the present century, 
were the recognized vehicle of translation. To tost the translator's 
powers of graceful rendering one turns naturally to the episode of 
Orpheus and Eiirydice at the end of the Fourth Georgie. Parts 
of the story aro very well done. We may quote the description 
of the loss of Kurydice to show Mr. Ilhoados at his beat:— 

Ami luiw witli hoiiicwnrd footstp)! he had passed 
All perils sc.iilhlesa, and nt length restored, 

Kiirydiee to I'oalinH of upper nir 

Had well nigh won, hi'hind liim following— 

So i*ioser]nni! hiid ruled it—when his heart 
A sinklcn mini desire surprised and seized— 

Meet fault to he forgiven, inigliL Hell turgivc. 

For nt thu VL>rv thresliold of the day, 

HeeiilesK, iiliisl and vanquished of resolve, 
lie stopped, turned, looked upon Kurydice 
11 J.S own once iiiuic. Jhif. even witli the look 
Poured out w on all his labour, broken the bond 
Of that fell tyrant, and a eriuih was heard 
^ Three times like thunder in the meres of hell. 


tmnslatioii^f a didactic poam, but tbe too fiaquent. employi&ent 
of one method goes far to increase the sameiMMi which it is d«* 
signed to avoid. Mr. Rhoades is pi^ieiiUrlj fbnd of tbe figure, 
familiar to schoolboys studying Latin verse oompositioD, by which 
tbe thing spoken of is thrown into the second person and addressed 
by tbe poet. It should not be foi^tten, however, that this figuro 
is of far more common occurrence in Zjaiin than in English poetry, 
and Mr. Rhoades’s use of it is certainly excessive. We have ** Ob, 
for you plains,” ** t^ ridge, Vesuvius,” end so forth; end near 
the opening of the Tnird^eorgic we find ** thy flood, Oocjtos,” 
thy behest, Mneenas,” " thy hounds, Taygete,” all within tbe 
space of ten lines. Nor is Mr. Rhoades always quite fortunate 
in the invention and use of compound words. ** Underglhling,.” 
which occurs in the translation of the line 

Fluminaque anfiquos subterlalientia murot, 
and besporty” are not, so fur as we are aware, English wordst 
Wolf-km ” is an awkward rendering of “ genus Inporum.” * 

The earlier portion of the Third Georgie is, on tne whole, tbe 
least satisfactory part of the work, in the descriptions of the horse, 
his development, and his training, Virgil himself hss been suffi¬ 
ciently daring in his use of language, and any attempt at a close 
imitation of his bold figures coiild scarcely meet with anything 
better than at least partial failure. Mr. Rhoades does not seem to* 
be helped out of his difficulties by a knowledge of boneflesh, 
which is here really necessary to a sucoessfol translation. 
** Luxuriaique tnris animosum pectus ” is poorly rendered, ** his 
sprightly breast exuberant with brawn.” **Ore«uB glomerare 
suporboB ” is, we freely confess, difficult to translate, though the 
meaning is clear enough; the difficulty is certainly not solved by 
Mr. Rhoades’s line:— .« 

And heap the tosaing fooUtepa of hia pride. 

In the equally difficult phra«e ^^sinuatque alterna volumina 
crurum ” the translator is not more fortunate. Here is his ver¬ 
sion :— 

now learn to ply 
The sinuous alternatioua of his logs. 

This comes very near to being nonsenso, but, at the same time, the 
attempt to imitate closely Virnl’s most intricate expressions 
shows how much conscientioas labour has been bestowed ^on tbe 
work, and is preferable to the practice of shirking difficulties 
which is common among a large class of translators. Sometimea 
the desire to express the whole meaning of a phrase, or to give tho 
full force of a tense, leads Mr. Rhoades to mue too much of it. 
For instance, the line 

llliua immensie ruperunt Uorrea moaaes 

is rendered 

Ay. that*a tho land whoae boundless harvest-crops 
burst, see ! tho barns. 

Tho interjection in tho second line is no doubt employed to mark 
the soDse of suddenness given by the use of the perfect, but the 
device is nut very graceful; and, after all, the perfect hero may 
very well have merely an noriHt siguiticaiion. 

There are one or two slips in tbe matter of English which might 
with advantage be corrected in a futura edition. We are left ia 
doubt who they ” may b3 in tho following passage:— 

Of groves wliieh India hears, 

Ooenu's near neiglilKiur, earth’M n'lnntvitt nook, 

Where not an arrow cun uutsnar in lliglit 
Their skyey tree-tops ; yet uo laggards they 
When girded with the quiver. 

Obviously it must be either the groves or the '^skyeytree-topa” which 
are uo laggards when girded with the quiver. The ambiguity U 
the more needless as Virgil makes it perfectly clear who aro 


It will be seen by comparison with the original that this is a very 
close rendering, and the graphic effect of the linea 

KcMtitit, Kurydiccnqiie suRin,,iiiin luec sub ipsa, 

Irnnioitior, heu ! viotuN(|uii uiiiiiii respexit ^ 

is well preserved. 

If all Mr. Rhoades’s work wem as good as this, there would be 
little but admiration to record. Unhappily, much that is otherwise 
praiseworthy is marred by affectations and tricks of stylo quite at 
variance with the simplicity and grace of the passnge quoted 
above. The most irritating of these peculiarities is the constant 
use of alliteration. Mr. Rhoades’s love for this device is not 
merely unpleasant in itself, but occasionally leads him into clumsy 
nud even inaccurate translation. Thus bo renders " solem rapidum” 
by the striding sun.” Now the epithet rapidus ” as applied to 
tile sun seems always to indicate consuming heat, not swift move¬ 
ment, and even if tho latter meaning be tbe true one in thu 
present instance, “ striding ” does not seem to be a very happy 
description of thu sun's motion through the heavens. Again, the 
line 

Tam inulta in teoti^ crepitans sal it liorrida grando 
is translated 

So thick A bail 

In spiky aliowora spins rattling un the rtKif. 

^ Rattling on the roof ” is well enough, and reproduces excellently 
tho suggestive sound of Virgil's line ; but the effect is injured by 
the grotesqueness of the preceding words. ** Incipiatsulco attritus 
aplendescere vomer” is rendered teach the furrow-burnished 
share to ehtoe,” and ** Passim rivis currentia vina repressit ” 
becomes “ Curbed the random rivers running wine.” 

It will be rafdily allowed that any legitimate device for breaking 
the monotony of toe naixative should ho gladly welcomed in the 


meant;— 

£t gons ilia quidein nnn ijumptis tarda sagittin. 

The Third Georgia gives an example of the 'same kind. 
Describing the rage of marcs at certain HeaaoDS, Virgil writes:— 
Difl'iigiunt nun, Kurc, tuoa nequo Sells ad ortun 
In Horeain Caurumque, aut utidu uigciTimua Auster 
Ntt^citur. 

Here, of course, ** diiTugluiii ” ia connected closely with in Boream 
Oauruiuque, ” tho intermediate words being parenthetical. Mik 
Rhoades tiMOslates as follows: — 

The}' scud, • 

Not towards thy rising. Kurus, or the Sun’s, 
llorcaa, or Caurus, or black AuBteT’t*birth. 

According to this account, they “scud ” iu no direction whatever, 
the whole horizon being closed against them. A cnxeless mistake 
of a diflerent kind is the translation of “ pingues tilim ” by “ glue- 
bearing liines.” As glue is exclusively an animal product, “gum- 
bearing ” would be a morn appropriate epithet. 

Absolute mistranslations are rare indeed ; in such an antbor as 
Virgil there are countless passages where commentators differ, 
and though in some instances we do not entirely agree with Mr* 
Rhoades’s choice of interpretations, there is generally much to be 
said on both sides. In two iMses, however, his version seems to ba 
iiuiorrect. In the advice given in the Third Georgie to cease 
a horse when he has grown old and sluggish, the‘words “nectui^ 
ignoBce senectaa ” arb translated “ and spare his not inglorious age.”’ 
One or two commentatora have, probaoly upon »ni fftak en grounds 
of humanity, adopted this rendering, but it seems almost iiupos- 
siblo that it can be correct. Apart from the extreme difficulty of 
getting such a meaning out of the LAtin, the sentiment is not one 
which was likely to oi^ur to Virgil, or to any other Roman of hie 
day. The true meaning seems to be, “ Nor excuse hia worth- 
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^ tlM gfoimd of ^ge.” In the reply of Protens to 
AjriN igWi At th« end of the J’oarfch Qeorgio tHe Ibllowing paaeige 

ViffBe Inli ODnniUfM t tibi hu miiertbflis Orphena 
XUadqnaqinuD ob medtom poinM, ni Ate iwbta&t. 


Mr* Ithoedal traa^tee:— 

Kor light the debt thoa payest; *ti« Orpheus* seir, 

•Orpheus unhappy by no fault of his, 

fio fates prevent not, fans thy penal fires. 

Sorely the words ** haudqatquam ob meritum** refer, not to " mis- 
eiibiSe Orphene/' but to ** pcenos.” The elliptical nature of the 
coastmetioii makes the passage a difficult one to translate, and 
we have aerer yet seen it quite satisfactorily done into English. 
The bestj or at any rate the clearest, rendering with which we 
are acquainted is to be found in M. Desportes’s proso translation 
of the Oeoigica, a work which has many great merits, though 
conoiaeoest u not one of them :—** Tu oxpies un grand crime, 
et ta peine est Idgbre en comparoison; si lea deatina reussont 
pwmis, Qiphde fen aurait fait dprouver de plus cruelles." IMiis 
18 perhkps rather an explanatory paraphrase than a translation, 
but It is difficult to see how the meaning could have been fully 
express^ in ibwer words. 

In epte of the defects to which we Imve called attention, Mr. 
Hhoades^i translation is a valuable contribution to Virgilian litera¬ 
ture. Its merits lie not so much in brilliantly happy renderings 
of isolated words and exprossion^i, ns in the careful and well- 
sustained endeavour to put the full moaning of the original into 
good j^tical English. We have already said that equal closeness 
IB aeldoffi attained in a verse translation. Perhaps wu may add 
that it is seldom even attempted, and thus inconsistencies of 
method seem sometimes to arise from the fact that the writer has 
not quite settled the canons of translation in bis own mind. 
Where grace and accuracy are incompatible, ho shows a hesitation 
which the prose translator on the one band and the freo versifier 
on the other would lightly avoid, and ho inclines sometiiues to 
this side, sometimes to that. Uncertainty proceeding from this 
source^ though it may interfere now and then with tlio unity of 
the work, will not lessen its interest fur students of the art of trans¬ 
lation, who will value it both for what it suggests and for what it 
achieves. It is to be hoped that this may not be Mr. llhoades’s 
last eflbrt of the kind, and that bis next work may deal with a 
subject Jn which absolute success is not so ontiroly out of reach. 
Meanwhile he is to be congratulated on the way in which he has 
acquitted himself of one of the most ambitious undortnlcings in the 
whole range of classical translation. 


THE LIBRARY.* , 

SPHERE is an ancient drama the title of which is Imown to all 
-L students of English literature, this be nut a good riag, the 
DeoU ts tn it. If a book in which Mr. Lang talks at large about 
books and book-collecting, in which Mr. Loflie puts in an mtre- 

S et about manuscripts and manuscript collecting, and in which 
r« Austin Dobson brings up the rear with a chapter on tho 
illustrations of the last century, bo nut a good book, then some 
irregular interference with the ordinary course of things on the 
•jMTt of a malevolent power has but _ too obviously taken place. 
The malevolent power, however, has in this instance abstained or 
has been driven off. The sovoru critic who collars ’* every hook, 
and aste it *'How do you answer to your title? ** can alone hope 
to find any handle for derogatory treatment in this little volume. 
Very Uttlo of it is devoted to matter-of-fact instructions os to 
how to fit up a library or (to mure matter-of-fact book-making 
about the libraries du temiu jadia, Mr. Lang does indeed praise 
Messrs. Trubuer’s revolving book-caseB (in which wo agree with 
him band he xecommends leather fringes to bookshelves, in which we 
ate not so suie that we agree. That they hide more dust than they 
keep out is the verdict of some persons; and tho free play given by 
theur abMnoe to tho feather brush—if you can get your servants 
to sue it, which in niuety-nino cases out of a huudr<^ you cannot 
-^^ore than compensates for such preventive checks as their 
presence supj^Ues. 

But the pages glveo, to this sort of lore and to the mention 
of a mysterious library chair which would serve without ro- 
veiwng as a library stop, and which was devised by the late 
Sir W. Stirling MoxweU, are but occasional condoscoosions on 
the part of Iku. Lang. The burden of his song is alter 
Eustaohe Deschamps and Grippeminaud slightly) <<gat des 
bouquins. Gal des bouquins.” Ilia chapters make up an en- 
thunastio and eloquent defence of tho bibliophile, the person who 
has been nnkixidly defined as he who loves a hook for reasons 
whidi do not make it literature. It would ho impossible to 
present the case of this notorious character with (peater art, with 
a more lavish profusion of anecdote, with a skilfuller change of 
ground to new and ever new points of vantage, than Mr. Lang 
a does. He dedinea to rest, as do many timid bibliophiles, 
pa the ground (generally safe, but sometimes treacherous) 
4;hat old l^oks are much nicer aa books than' new. He 
is too ouhning for that, and ho knows how to avoid 
the nttsek of the cunning modem who asks why he is to 
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r fer an eye-hlinding and somewhat grubby elcevir to one of 
Lemerree virgin beauties, on Whatmao or napior de Hollande, 
with ample maigm and fiiir type. The insidioos hatto of book*- 
loving youth who pretends ** to encourage the art of his cenUujr" 
(we have known this pretentious phrase used l^theeuljMit lA 
question) will find Mr. Lang too slipperjr for him. He admits the 
excellence of these modem thinn, but ms boart evidently turns to> 
the things that are ancient. Mxevirs seem to be Mr. Lang's owtt 
special weakness, though there is a fine catholicity about him 
which contrasts nobly with the particulariam of some of hie 
brother book-maniacs. He can take an interest in a book because' 
it has the inscription Ldon Qarabetta, 1844, especially if It happens 
to bo a work of devotion. Ho indicates a variety of book sport, 
which, though dangerous, we can avouch from experience to be 
full of excitement, and which must fill the genuine book lover 
with vindictive satisfaction, though it is to be feared that his 
blood would rarely be cool enough to carry out the plot. You go 
to a sale-room, and if (as is too frequently the case) you find it to 
be a mere knock-out of dingy dealers %vho combine to run up any out¬ 
sider, you encourage the pack up to the fair value of the iK)ok, and 
then stealthily desist from bidding, leaving the biters to be bit. 
This, wo repeat, can he done, but tho sportsman must have himself 
well in hand. We should imagine that Mr. Lang was something 
of a occur vdage in respect of books, and indeed wo are not sute 
that bibliophilism docs not encourage this evil propensity. ** As 
a man's tastes develop,” he says, ** his books fut on a different 
aspect. He hardly knows the Poems and Pallada he used to 
declaim, and cannot recover the enigmatic charm of Sordello. 
Books change, like ourselves, like friends, like everything.’* Now 
we confess that we should say this is exactly what boolm do not 
do. ** Fate is a sea without shore, but the book is a rock tluit 
abides,” unless the book lover has, as wo have suggested^ pinned 
his faith to a passing charm either of rarity or bibliographic pecu¬ 
liarity. However, this is a point on which wo may agree to diffdr 
with Mr. Lang. Wo can hero give no idea of the wealth of 
anecdote on book collectors, bookbinders, book lovers, book stealers, 
which ho has accumulated. Some pages about the ** biblioklept *^ 
will not bo now to diligent readers of tho Haturdau Pemew, out 
they will find them connected with much novel and pleasing matter. 
Tito unfortunate Spaniard who committed a foul murder, completed 
by arson, for the sake of n book which he discovered after all 
nut to be unique; tho eccentric Pixurdcourt, about whom as many 
legends cluster os about Talleyrand or tho Prince da Ligne, liguro 
in Mr. I^ang's gallery. He has a passage, dangerous hut adroit, as- 
to tho opposition—a feminine opposition—which the book collector 
most frequently has to encounter, and os to which wo must requote* 
from him a delightful triplet of Mme. Fertiault’s;— 

L« livre a ton esprit...tant mieux 1 
Mui, ton occur, ct sans partugo. 

Puia-jo ddsirer dsvantitge ? 

Lo livre a ton eHpnt...tunt mieux I 
Hciircuse dc te voir joyeux. 

Jo t*cn voiu1raiM...tout un dlage. 

Le livre u ton («prit...tant inicax I 
.Moi, j’ai tun coeur, et sans partage. 

Unfortunately they do desire davantage,” and ore by no meano 
satisfied to flee their partners *'joyoux.” But this is tender ground. 

Agreeably with the plan of his book, which is, as has been said,, 
really a book about ** des vioux bouoa " (ns we once heard M, Victor 
Hugo macaronically observe to a bookstall-keeper, to whose pre¬ 
sumed ignorance of French he wished to condescend), Mr. Lang 
seldom diverges into actual literary criticism. There is, however, 
a charming passage about the Jlypnerotomo/dhia^ a book which fffi* 
widely different reasons unites an earnest band of admirers:— 

Among old illuatroted bo oka, the most famous, and one of the rarest, is 
the ** llypiicrotomochin roliphili,” whoreiii all human matters are- 

E ’od lu be no more than a droam.** Tlii.s is an allegorical romance, pull¬ 
'll in r49g, for francesco Culunna, hy Aldus Manutius. polwm Fraier 
FraivcitcuH Vulumna peramavit. ** Brollicv Francesco Colonna dearly loved 
Pulia,” is the iiiscriptiou and device of this romance. Poor Francesco, of 
tho Older of pronchers, disguised in this strange work his pasaion for a laify 
of uncertain name. Hero is a tranalation of tho passage in which tho lady 
describes the beginning of his affection. *' 1 was standing, as is tlfo 
manner of women young and fair, at the window, or rather on the balcony, 
of my palace. My ycliew hair, tho charm of maidens, was floating round 
my shining alionlders. My loclis were steeped in unguents that made them 
glitter like threads of gold, and they were slowly drying in the rays of the 
burning sun. A handmaid, happy in her task, was drawing a comb 
through my tresses, and surely tlieMn of Andromeda seemed not more lovely 
to Perseus, nor to Lucius the locks of Photis. On a sudden, Polipbilus 
beheld me, and could not withdraw from me his glancte of fire, and even 
in that moment a ray of tlin sun of love was kindled in his heart.*' 

Tho fragment is itself a picture from the world of the RonaUsaace. We 
watch the blonde, learned lady, dreaming of Perseus, and Lncins, Greek 
lovers of old time, while the sun gilds her yellow hair, and the youitg 
monk, passing below, seas and loves, and ** fmis into the deep waters w 
desire.’* The lover is no loss learned than the lady, and there is a great 
deal of amorous archsaology in his account of bis voyage to C3rtli6ra. As 
to the designs in wood, quaint in their vigorous effort to be dossical, they 
have been attrilmted to Mantegna, to Bellini, and other artists. Jeitti 
Cousin is said to have executed tlie imitations, in the Paris edition.^ of 
iS46» iSS 6» and *56** 

The ** Hypuerotomaohia'* seoms to deserve notice, beoauae it Is the very 
typo of the books that are dear to collectors, os distinct from the books 
that, in any shape, are for over valuable to the world. A cheap Taacbniiis 
copy of the Iliadand Odyssey, or a Globe Shakespeare, are, from the point 
of view of literature, worth a wilderness of “ Hypneroiomachiir.” But a 
clean oopy of tho ** Ilypnerotoinaohia,** especially on vellum, is one of tlie 
Jewels of Inbliography. It has all tho right qualities; it is very rare, it is 
very lieauUful as a work of art, it is ouriuuH and even bizarre, it is t^ 
record of a strange time, and a strange passion ; it is a relic, laatlyt of its 
printer, tho groat and good Alitua Aianutius. 
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We could break a lance with Itfr. I 4 mg About the Tanehaits Biad > 
but no matter. The truth about The ie that it is not 

#0 much one to be resiewed as one to be road. It ia a little de« 
soltoiyi and the desultorineea is clearly designed. But no one 
wbOf whether ns a book lover of the kind who would prefer the 
SypnercitmMchm to the Tauchnits Homer} or a book-lover of the 
kind—very shocking, we euspect, to Air. Lang^who would like a 
Lemerre reprint on Dutch paper of the Ilypneratomnchia better 
than the genuine Aldus; or as a merely curious person who 
likes'to xm pleasant fMngs admirably Vritien, takes up the 
volume, Is likely soon to put it down. On book-worms, 
bow th^ "carol like very chanticleeran awful experience; 
on Mme. du Barry, whd-^it was just like her gracious, if 
graceless, and childlike, if very uniiinocent, ways—bought up 
several thousand casual volumes in rose-coloured leather to prove 
that she was a "littery woman”; on a hundred other tilings 
and persons Mr. Lang has a very pleasant say to say. Ilis illus¬ 
trations, too, are not to bo disregarded. There is a pleasing 
frontispiece by Mr. Walter Crane, depicting n youth mounting 
library stops at the bidding of a luedimval sage, who sits in a 
most Admirable chair, resembling those in wliich the porters of 
our colleges and our great houses await the strayed reveller. Then 
there is a reproduction in chromolithograph of a binding which 
we do not greatly admire; and, lastly, there is the ebanuing 
tStle-page, dear to all lovers of French literature, of Galiot du 
Pid's JKomon ds la rose, where the lover, all diiHcitlties over and 
aU ohitaoleB removed, is at last in a position to say, as he does in 
the original:— 

Ainsino ot la remo vermcillo. 

Mir. Loftie, in dealing with the collection of manuscripts (as ho 
does in a few workmanlike pages), has to confess that the ordinary 
Amateur can hope for nttle that can he called literature, 
and must content himsolf with Bibles, Psalters, Missals, Books 
of Hours, or service books of one hind or another. Tho 
bints given, however, for collation and identification of 
period are very clear and sound. Mr. Dobson has a wider 
eubjeett and bae milide the most of it in his space.^ In something 
more than fifty psges ho has reviewed the whole history of English 
book illustration for the last hundred and fifty years, giving ac¬ 
count of the characteristics of each master's work, and now and 
then soma excellent criticism. The remarks on Blake, on Bewick, 
And on Thackeray, as well as those on the chief illustrated 
journals of the present day, are thoroughly sound and admirably 
expressed. This port of the book, moreover, has the advantage 
of lavish iHustration, from old plates and blocks of course for tho 
most part, hut none tho less welcome for that. Here the render 
nay make or renew acouaintance with Mr. TennieVs adorable 
** Black Kitten ” from Through the Lookin^laM^ with the fine 
production from an American magazine of liluke's solemn illustra¬ 
tion of recumbent figures for Blair's Qrave^ with Mr. liossetti’s 
" Sleeping Sisters ” from Qohlxn Marlcet^ and with many other old 
frvounte^ besides some comparatively new ones of Miss Greenaway's 
And Mr. Caldecott's. A more delightful book of the kind it would 
be difficult to imagine, impossible to find. 


ARABIAN PILGRIMAGES.* 

ft IHEBE is something so fascinating about the idea of desert life 
JL with its perfect reversion to the circumstances and surround¬ 
ings of Patriarchal times, that books of Arabian travel are always 
frertaln to meet with a good reception. When, as is the case with 
Lady Anne Blunt's IHlgritnage to Ntjd, they are full of fresh in¬ 
formation imparted without pedantry, and of stirring adventure 
told with goM taste, the critic's task becomes a pleasant one, for 
there is nothing hut good to say about them. The author is already 
Jknown by the charming account she has ^iven of previous travels 
AD t^ Euphrates and urough Mesopotamia and tho Syrian desert, 
Af which the joumoy to Nejd forms the natural complement. 
Nejd, or the Highlands, is the veiy centre of Bedouin life, the 
Acene of the exploits of tiioir ancient heroes^ and is to the Arab, 
fsim A national pmnt of view, what the Ilejaz is to the Moham¬ 
medan from a religious standpoint. It is also the birthplace and 
th^ chief stronghold of that Wahabi Mwer which, at one time, 
threatened to revolutionize the whole Moslem world, and actually 
Aonstitiites A formidable source of danger not only to the Ottoman 
ilovsminent, but even to our own rule in India. The politioal 
lunation in Arabia before the establishment of the Wahabi king¬ 
dom at ^6 beginning of last century is thus exploined in the 
Aditor's preface, and wiU serve to correct many erroneous notions 
that sre prevalent on the subject:— 

All AraMa Woe Independent of oentral atitbority, each tribe, and. to a 
ASrtain extent, each town, maintaining its eeparato ezletenca as a State. 

, Beligkm, except in its primitive Bedouin form, had disappeared from the 
Islam dufcrictSjand only the Ilejaz and Yemen were more than nominally 
'Mriuiiaetan. The Bedonln element was then sopreme. £aoh town and 
Vin^ In Arabia was cDnsidersd the property of one or other of the nomad 
in the neighbourhood, and paid him tribute in return for his pro- 
•teellSD. Ibe Sheikh, too, not unfrequenily possessed a honse or onaUe 
WHnitt the dty walls, os his summer residency besides his tent outside. 

IsNltKihnaass became mure than a mere anzendfi; and exercised aetlvo 
AAflMrtly^ovwr the townspeoplo, adtaiuisterlog jtistioe at foe gate daily, 
H^ng men os his body-guard, even on occasion lev}'ing taxes. 

* A JH^nrnge to Nejd. By Lady Anne Blunt. London t'John Murray. 

&e Monfls ni JUeecak. By T. F. Keane. London: Hnakiiy Bsofoers. 



He than vocoivsdfoa title of Emir or Pilnos. It 

haps, that^ foe,- Shepherd Kings** of Kgynt a«._ 

exercised their power V and vestTgw of the 'md aTiteiki 
mauyparta of Arabia. , , . 

Amongst the cliinftaine whom tho iiew of* dvbvA diit 

of the country wae one Ibn Arikk, who eettled atTAlmyiAy And 
with whoso linoal deecondant Mohammed our tmve]|eiA AtndA 
acquaintance. This young man, though boeetiqg of nigii Axph 
doacent on his father's side, was of less pure origin by the 
motiier's, and the proud Aoazeh tribe who lord it over Tadmor 
would not give him their daughters in marriage, ^bls was a 
source of great grief to him, and his dearest wish was to eaefc a 
wife among lus kinsmen in Nejd, and so wipe out the stain upon 
his pedigree. Mr. Blunt proposed to him to accQxnpepy h^self 
and hie wife on their journey to tho country, and went forongh the 
preUminary ceremony of adopting the young Bsdpuili as, his 
" brother,” an alliance ofiensive and defensive of the most invio¬ 
lable character, and the party started out upon their romisxitfo and 
adventurous journey. Mr. l^algrave’s book on Oentral Arabia has 
made tho town life of that countiy sufficient]^ well known; but 
little had been written of the great desert of the Neffidi^ which 
must ho crossed to reach it, or of the nomades who inhabit 
it. Of these Lady Anne Blunt has given a lifelike and picturesque 
account. Travelling under tho peculiar circumstances to which 
we have referred, and adopting Arab dress and habits, they natur¬ 
ally enjoyed greater advantages in this respect than would fall to 
the lot or ordinary persons; and the account before us hi a valu¬ 
able contribution to geographical knowledge, as well ss a most 
entertaining book. « 

The first few pages introduce us to some interesting ^aracteik, 
and contain personal leminiscences of Mijuel, Uie Anoseh Sheikh, 
and his English wife, and of that Bayard of Islam, foe celebrated 
Ahd el Kader, to wlio.se nuhlo character foe writer does ample, 
but merited, justice. A not vexy complimentary sketrii is also 
given of Midhat Pasha, whose claims to pose as a reformer are 
declared to he totally unfounded. A characteristic incident 
occurred at starting; a cry of thieves was raised in the night, 
and tho proprietor of tho garden where they were encamped, 
with much noise and ecu filing, brought in a prisoner whom 
he had captured, according to bis own account, after a ter¬ 
rible resistance. Believing the whole scene to be morely ^t 
up with a view to balchshtehf they declined to ii^ any notice 
ol it, and " tho two men good-humouredly let foe matter drop.” 
Such comedies are by no moans of rare occurrence in foe Desert, 
and one which occurred in the experience of the writer of this 
notice may not he out of place here. Two Bedouin Sheikhs, a^r 
a long verbal contest, drew their swords and rushed upon each 
other with fearful threats of mutual extermination; their friends 
rushed to the^reseno, and at once responded to the " bold me hack 
some of you who know my temper ” looks of tho would-lA com¬ 
batants. Tho traveller insisted on the others retiring and allow¬ 
ing tho Sheikhs to fight the matter out; but no sooner did these 
doughty champion.s find themselves alone than they relapsed into 
a broad grin and quietly put up their weapons. 

We have not space to follow Lady Anne Blunt through the whole 
of her wanderings, and can only single out a few of the more ex¬ 
citing or interesting passages. The perils inseparable from such a 
journey were very real, and tho travellers were more than once in 
danger of their lives. On one occasion they were surprised 1 ^ a 
ghazu or raid. A troop of horsemen swept down upon them, charging 
thorn full with their lances; the lady was knocked down Iw a 
spear and her husband had a narrow escape for h^ tifo. Ihe 
horses were confiscated, and the party were taken prisoutts and 
carried to the caravan. There the tables were tiirnedy for foe 
attacking party proved to be kinsmen uf their'guide and com¬ 
panion Mohammed, and, of course, further hostiliaes were out of 
the question. They wore exceedingly vexed, and naively expretaed 
their annoyance at having to give up their prey, espeoially "'foe 
beautiful mares and the beautiful gun ”; but Arab good-numour 

S revailed, and conquerors and conquered parted good friends. At 
6f Mohammed found his long lost relatives and a elect; 
tho account of the negotiations for foe dower, or rafoer ptuebase, 
of foe young lady is very graphic and amumng. InfoeNMfid 
they found " a cairn with the remains of some old Iq^ters serAtdned 
on the stones, of the same kind as those to bo seen on Sihid. or 
rather in foe Wady Mokatteb.” It is to be re^tted that ftillor 
and more accurate copies of these are not given, as iq^imens 
of Nabafoeau writing are by no means common, foe 

kiuguage was spread over Arabia in foe first centuries m &a Ohris- 
tiainera. 

The respect for human life, which foe rigorous profoontSon of 
the blood feud instils into the Arab mind, has been oisxsimxded 
foe ruler of Hail, foe capital of Nejd, who put liu 

relatives with a thoroughness that would have done to a 

Central Asian despot. It was foerefom by no meuis a safe 
thing to venture into foe city, especially as Lady Apne Blunt 
and W hnsband, fordn^ wearing Arab costume, did slot honoeil 
their nationality, and Wahabi fanaticism qOuld bfurily Ito Alttie^ed 
to look with favour upon FeHnJee infidsi^ liow^s^ 

received them veiy graciously, and fo^ stayed long oboSlglh to kt 
aUe to “gi^e very interesting inforinatibn sibont i& bbsfri. 
From Hail they made their way norfow^ by Mbdhs 4 kU to 
Bagdad, and brought their pilgrim^^ to Nq|d to on 'ML Tli» 
remain^ of foe nook is occupied with. on Aeoount 
from Bagdad to Bushiro, which Is.lsss ^teresti^ tiSm tho^ 
Aralnan experiences, and is a record of disoomfiirts» ffiiappofait- 
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Mit% iiid'iidafortiiM iirluoh>fK)ia9)Prhat mm the pleBsaot afieet 
pffodiiW V the Ihnuer pagaa. The .mion givea by the author, 
or fiiher by the editor, for ita insertion is 

that it lerfM as air additional pioof, if racdi be wanting, of the folly of 
tboaa ocfoaniai ‘whiob, under the name of tlie "Eafforates Valley** and 
* Ittde>MaUtairanean ** railway oompanies have from time to time been 


and if, continues the writer, 
the ndtal of onr paasage through the uninhabited tracta, which form 
niaa^Mthe of the wWe region, ahall deter my coantrynion from embark¬ 
ing their capital in an entecprlae financially absurd, I fool that its 
pabUoatfam will not have been in vain. 

The eeoount of a pilgrimage to, and six months' residence in, 
Meooa by Mr.T. F. Kmuo is a work of entirely different character, 
but not the less interesting for all that. It reads, in fact, rather 
Hhe one of those atories of astounding adventure which boys de¬ 
light in, and which are chiefly to he found in the pages of juvenile 
magaainee, and yet it seems to he tmo. Bunng the pilgrim 
season 1877-1878 the author, apparently a light-hearted young 
Sailor, found himself at Jeddah, and conceived the audacious idea 
of making a pilgrimage to the holy shrine. Unlike his neat 
^edeoasson, Bu^haw and Captain Itichard Burton, he did not 
nropaie himself for the task by long study and experience of 
Eastern tongues and manners; still less did he take the pre- 
Hmxnaxy precautions adopted by another Ilajj, Herman Bicknell, 
the trauBlator of Haflz, wuo qualified as a Moslem at Cairo before 
letting out for Mecca. On the contrary, so slight was his ac¬ 
quaintance with Oriental languages that he seems nt iimt to have 
adopted the name of ** Ahdur Mohammed,” a title that is not only 
impossible, grammatically and philologically, but offensive to 
Moslem ears. A kind hint from a travelling companion, a young 
Indian nobleman to whoso suite he attached himself, induced him 
to exchange his preposterous appellation for the more reasonable 
one of Mohammed^Amin. In the motley crowd of pilgrims of all 
colours and nationaliiies, neither his appearance nor language at¬ 
tracted particular attention; and, by coniormingto the gregariously 
performed religious ceremonies of the pilgrims, lie generally escaped 
unpleasant observation. We say gtmerally, because on one occasion 
at least be was in imminent danger of detection; and had that 
fortune which proverbially favours the bold to thank for his escape 
rather than any prudence of his own. 'The incident is so charac¬ 
teristic that we prefer to toll it in the author's own words:— 

One day 1 was passing a largo college on the outskirtn of the town when 
the ktudonta of all ages, from five to liftuen, wero out phiytng. . . . T whs 
much amnsod watching them, when a little Hindi i-liild near me slioiited, 
“O, look at iho Christian I"... Up to this iiolliing of the kind hiid hun- 
pened to me, and, as it was unexpected, it took me very much aback. It 
also collected all the young imps in the neighbourhood, who look up the 
CT)’; and one great hulking brute stopped uji to uuj and said in a hlusto.r- 
iitg manner, "Christian dog, if you are a Moliaiumcdnu, make the pro¬ 
fession of vour faith." Now 1 am one of the most peaceably disposed of meu— 
as "Jack says, " I W'ould rather run a inilo than light a minute "—^yct all 
my life lhave been getting dragged into lights. 1 suppose I must look like 
a follow easily pot upon, whereas 1 have a Bedawi iiversion to dirt os nn 
article of diet. This beggar riled inc, and I did not foci at all disposed to 
give an account of myficlf to him. No, T just took the fellow by the 
shoulders, turned him*ronnd, and administered a kick in the rear that must 
have made him see stars. Now 1 do suppose I could not have perpetrated a 
more un-Mobammedon act.... It brought forth a yell of " Ya I Christian " 
flwi its recipient which was taken up by the whole crew. 1 had put iny 
foot in It, hod been taken off my guard, and now saw thinga could not bo 
mended, so turned round aud attempted to make a dignified retreat, when 
—whirr 1 close post my car fiew ablue object (a pigeon, I thought), but 
it lit a few foot ahead with a clatter that sliowcd the kind of blue rock it 
was, and another followed, fetching mo one on i.he skull that would have 
** settled the number of my mess *’ but for the tiuckucss of my too-attructivo 
headdress. 

He narrowly escaped being stoned to death ; hut by seizing im 
Arab ohUd and holding it in his arms as a shield ho succeeded in 
gfotting ofl; without serious damnp, and kept hintsolf in seclusion 
for throe weeks until the affair blew over. His exuboranco of 
spirita would probably have made him sally forth prematurely 
(rom the house had he not taken the precaution of putting himself 
under opium all the time, and so acquiring another novel experi- 
MBAA , desoriptiouB of Mecca itself, the holy shrine of the 

Kit a b fth and ita precincts, and of the people the author came 
his sojourn, are very graphic, though given without 
the least attempt at literary emheUishtiient. ^ El ilajj Mohammed 
A twin has a great deal to say upon the subject of the slave-trado, 
and seems to think that English interference in the matter does 
little but raise the price of the articlo. With this view we differ 
yoiy emphatically, though wo must confess that no reliance what- 
' ever is to be pieced upon any pretended co-operation of the Orien¬ 
tal authorities. A story is related, told to the author by one of 
the prindtnal actors, of a craft with two negro slaves, perfectly 
hi^i]^ aw contented, on board, which was evidently about to be 
bosroed by an J^glish cruiser bearing down upou thpm. The 
crow prompt kiUed the negroes and throw them over¬ 
boil. Mr. Dane's informant ** regretted the necessity which 
Qomprilsd them to this mainly because they were both very 
Btropg men and very hard to kill,” and he has no doubt but 
that T the lieutenant and interpreter found everything very 
latisffifitoxy on board, her half an hour after what must have ! 
been an Wei^g scene.” In Mecca the author met with 
on Enj^sh lady 'Whose history and antecedents are somewhat 
myitenous, and add to the interest of this really extraordinary 
hook. The pUgriinage was a very bold and adventoroua under¬ 


taking, and we hope that the pUgriia wlU slfoi^T ns n 
abconnt of his further adventures at Madina and of the snst of bit 
career in the Hejaz which was, he tells ns, one of sneh extraordisai^ 
admtiuei that he heiitates to pablish it. 


OUE RIVER.* 

M b. LESLIE'S book on the Thamos, with the motto 
TAemsms msus ante omnes, is as opportune in its appearance 
as it is delightful to read. There never was a hook lees literary in 
form. The author has succeeded, perhaps with no great effort, 
in the difficult task of writing as people speak. His style "seeks 
digressions,” os Herodotus says of his own, and wanders about 
through river scenery, in a profusion of back-waters, and clear 
pleasant channels. Mr. Leslie has not, fortunately, attempted to 
write a methodical guide-book to the Thames w'ith descriptions 
of the seats of the nobility and gentry in the style of tho house¬ 
keeper of the Marquis of Oarobas. lie has simply given his 
personal remiuisceuces of the river, of its pleasant nooks, ita 
villages and inns, its boating-people, birds, artists, fishes, and 
bores. Mr. Leslie has been a friend of the river from his otdld- 
hood, when he used to hire a boat at llungerford Bridge, and 
row up to Vauxbflll or Ohelsea and back. The Thames haa 
greatly changed for the worse since that golden time, when 
arrowheads lloworod and swans floated on the hanks where 
the District Itailway burrows and carries a weary crew of 
passengers through a sulphurous atmosphere. Once Mr. Leslie 
broke a scull in a schoolboy expedition, and had to leave hia 
Greek lexicon in pawn for the exorbitant sum of five shilfings. 
Apparently this depressing incident happened before the era of 
Liddell and Scott; Schrovelius was the hostage. 

An affection for a river, once conceived, is never lost. The 
lovers of streams are as constant as their patroness, beautiful 
Tyro, in the Odyssey, who lost her heart- to Enipeus, " for the 
fairest of the streams that wander through the world.” Mr. 
Leslie does not sooni to ^ave flirted with Tweed, or Usk, or Avon, 
but to have remained true to the object of his first affections. The 
years and the inexorable march of stupidity mar the Thames ^ 
there are iron railway bridges, improved and hideous weirs, and, 
worst of all, there are steara-launchos on the sacred waters. Mr. 
James Pnyn bos lately published—we trust in a spirit of fine 
irony—his opinion that life on board a steam-launch, with endlese 
luncheons thereon, is the roof and crown of athletic enjoyment. 
And a more practical and persiHlent votary of iho practice defende 
it in public, on the gi'ound that he himself " has been launching 
for yoars,” But Mr. Ijoslio holds launches in the deep and just 
abhorrence which Mr. Frederick Walker expressed years ago in 
his caricature of the selfish launcher. Hero is Mr. Leslie's state¬ 
ment :— 

The much vexed question ns to the use and abu^o of steam launohes on 
the river would, fruiii its iin|K>rtance, require a whole chapter to Itsdf; hut 
as I am perfectly liustiiu to tlio launches, and it may be, slif^btly prejudiced 
in the matter, tlioro would not bo much uso in iny attempting to dlseois 
the subject in iju argumontativo lUMniier. 1 would, therefore, rather class 
the lauiirhcs amongst those things which, in my ojiiiiion, arc simply mis¬ 
takes. I do not believe it is posKihJo to really appreciate tiiu river from on 
board a launch. 'J'lio moUuu of the boat causes tho perspective, both in 
front and behind, to altor so rapidly in aronvorging anil diverging manner,. 
IIS to have on the eye quite a painful effect, which after a snort time 
comes vciy wcarisoniu. In tho bows tho wind and spray render a steady 
gaze a-head very uncuiufortable, and a smoke uni of the question. In thia 
jiurt of the vessel the passengers generally sit, as depicted in Walker's in- 
iuutable drawing in " i'uncli," with their backs to the view, lu the etem 
tho view is spoilt by the launch's smoke and swell, the banks ore washed 
by a travelling wave, and the pretty floating weeds are all in wild oom- 
uiotion. Here, too, all is gritty and black from the smoke-stack, and th» 
odious smell of tho rancid engine oil is anything but the attar of r 


And he says, with just contempt, that what the owners of 
launches like is " to have an excuse for wearing the manly 
flannels of the rowing man without exercising a single musofo 
in them.” lie is sure the people on board do not reel happy; 
" they are generally rather pompous,” and perhaps " a Uctle grain 
of conscience makes them sour.” On the whole, no attributes the 
existence of steam-launches to idle selfishness, vanity, greed, and 
stupidity. For our own part, we think that a man who can enjoy 
a steam-launch would, in favourable circumstances, have groatiy 
exceeded the iniquity of Nero. That Emperor, at least, was aa 
artist, and to him a steam-launch would havo been an impoeeibla 
abomination. But Mr. Leslie mentions two exceptions to a general 
rule, two owners of launches who are not so bad as they might be. 
May they be converted! 

Let us leave a disagreeable topic and return to the Thames. 
"All bridges are delightful to look over, but Henley ii the 
best in this respect 1 ever knew,” says Mr. Leslie. Tha 
pleasure of reading his book is very much like that of 
looking over a bridge. The clear stream flows by, 'binylng 
flowers and water weeds in the shape of pleasant memories and 
fragments of good-natured gossip. What con be better than thia 
little sketoh of a summer night in the old years that do not come 
again, when England was strong by land and sea, and grow her 
own corn in abundant harvests f*— 

My father once or twice dcBcribed Uiis journey to nie. It took place in 
the latter part of tho mouth of Augail; the moon sbininir so brightly (hat 
the labourers were at work In the Adds all night getting in the lit 


* Onr Jtiver. By Oeorge D. Leslie, R. A. Illustrations by the 
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hanreat A aailor travelli fl v'ith them who had lieon in the nctiona of 
*thL(a\ffAT and the Nile, and >r!iu ]iad ninny explijil;ii to relate ; ho pat on 
nothing extra in tlie wny of clothing as’night approached, ami on my 
father flaking if ho was nut cold, Jock replietl. **No, nJr; I have a greaN 
coat, but it in Rtowe<] away in tho hold, and it is not worth wliile getting it 
out.*' lie had a cutloM wound in hia hood so deep, that ho could put his 
two flogon into Sc; he told how the crew of his ship, having received 
their Trafalgar medals, went off for a day's liberty ; nut five returned to 
their ship next day wlto had retained their medals. l*oor Jack, it was ever 
thus! 

Mr. Leilie has yeiy little to any about the river above Oulham. 
He was mucli diaappointed with his lirst visit to Oxford. It is 
true that the river does not play its proper part in the beauty of 
•that ** sweet city with her dreaming spirus.'' The Isis is too much 
•a mere exercise-ground of Eights and Torpids. *‘Tho only 
collate that enmo up to roy ideal was Magdaloo/’ says Mr. 
Xeslie; but, if Wodbnm, or John's, or Merlon bad only tho river 
in their gardene, he might also have found Ids ideal there. It is 
true that Oxford is not built of “ good honest red brick ; red 
brick could never have glvon us Magdalen or Merton tower, 
though adequate to the production of Keble. And it is only too 
true that the whole place seems to be perpetually having new 
patches put up all over it." liut that is the fault of the baneful 
class of reformers who ero always harrying the colleges with 
commissions, and compelling them to throw away their money on 
stone and lime, for fear it should be spent on endowing Prigs, and 
oncouramng the science of Philological Hypothetics. In his heart 
Mr. Lesue is a Oambridge man. “ Thebes did his green unknow¬ 
ing youth eng^ ” with the charms of the liacks of tho Colleges, 
and the red bricks of Queen's. 

A very interesting part of Our Jitver is concerned with that 
admirable and deeply regretted artist, Frederick Walker. Unlike 
Mr. Leslie, Walker was an angler, and throw a'fly very well. He 
would anchor a punt in a place where a big trout was known to 
dwell, imd there ho would interrupt his painting to cast again 
and ogam over the fish. Hut the Thames trout wore too clever 
for him, os they are for most people, and it was only on his last 
visit to the river that bo ^^gruppit" a ^od one, near Monkey 
Island. Many people who admired \^^lker's large unfinished 
piece ^ The Mushroom Gatherers " will be interested in lenniiug 
that it was painted over a Thames scene, with boys bathing on 
the river bank. As for the actual picture of “ Tho Mushroom 
Gatherers,’* which is now in Mr. Leslie's possession, the 
owner ^ says, tho whole remains n vast dreary blank 
field, with a mournful and brooding sentiment about it. To me 
its beauty is the poetic feeling it seems to convey of Earth, 
Mother earth. One can imagine easily the weight of the whole 
eWorld, beneal^ the finely toned grass.” There can bo no more 
felicitous criticism. Walker, like some other men of genius, ** was 
very fond of oats, and had a degree of influence over lliera quite 
peculiar; he appeared to understand their language, and by talking 
to them could mways succeed in attracting their attention towards 
bim.^ Another resemblance in this respect to Sir Edwin Landseer.” 
Passing, by a sudden transition which the ploHsant dciiultory cha¬ 
racter of thia work must excuse, from cats to fowls, wo come to 
this singular piece of observation, worthy of a place in Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s booK on Oeroraoninl Government 

When a hen feds Itself t«» small and weak to attempt a battle, it will np- 
proaob the other with a humble expression, andboldinjr its head Uuwu, will 
remain perfectly motionless whilst tho other hen pocks it lifflitly on the comb 
two or throe tinieii. After this the two uro frioiidu, only it is always un(l(:r< 
stood that the weaker one takes rank beneath tho other. 1 liave seen thia 
happen so very often, that I am siiro it is a regular nustom—n sort of 
swearing fealty to a master, not unlike the customs of barbarous nations. 


The Thames is naturally the haunt of artists. Mr, Leslie even 
feels inclined to think there are too many of them in some districts. 
But one may see almost os many white umbrellas between Ijoch 
Awe and Halmally as where 

“Every Ronl is sick of Knowlc, ^ 

At lladdon {Tall ono gruinblos, ^ 

Of Stroatley Mill we’ve hnd*uur till, 

And murmur at the MuiiibU-H." 

At Waigiave Mr. Hodgson and Mr. Leslie Iiave painted the sign 
of the Qooigo and Dragon; St. George militant is by Mr. l^ealie; 
St. George triumphant, with a large llagon of ale, is by Mr. 
Hodmn. ** Thev look already very old-masterly." 

We ^ve marxed for quotation a number of amusing and 
interesting passages in Our Miver which want of space prevents 
us from extracting. The account of Mr. Mason, tho artist, is veiy 
touchily; the description of children bathing (p. 53) is a picturu 
in itself. The pages on tho art and mystery of managing a punt 
are useful, as are the directions and hints about the depth of water 
and the nature of the river bottom in various channels. The 
jAssagM on natural history are full of delicate observation, and 
there is much that astomshes in Mr. Leslie’s account of river 
waifii a^ strays (p. 234-235). The whole book will, we think, 
piww Wl readers who are neither cockney anglers, obstructive 
owom ^land adjoining backwaters, or owners of steam-launches. 

® figures ore extremely delicate and 

favourites ore “ Lwding Place 
aw noiikij Island*--whore reeds and poplars combine with soft 
SRUnnior akies and the wide river reaches to make a harmonious 
envinmment for a punt with a lady in it—The Author’e Punt ” 
and ^ItotrauM to the Backwater, Bolney Reach," a remarkable 
study of nver vegetation, broken by the sterner lines of 

mplais. In ” Thames bwaua ” we aro not certain that the art of 
the wood-cutter has been adequate to the difficult task of render¬ 


ing very ddUcato reflections, and thrir wavy lines and ripples of 
light and shade. ** Patrick’s Btream, Shiplake,'" is another exqui'* 
site drawing of flowery fields, crowned oy virooded hiUa* Mr. 
lieslie’a book will delight every reader who lovea to Unger where^ 
as a poet of the Thames rings, 

A rushy island guards the sacred bower, 

And hides it from the meadow, where in peace 
The Iflsy oowa wrench many a scented fiowetil^ 

Bobbing the golden market of the beoe j 
And laden barges float 
Ily bonks of myosoto; 

And scented flag and golden flower-de-lys 
Delay the lingering boat. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE ATLAS.* 


rriHE duty of the critic is to deal with all books impartially; 
-L nor ehould he be deterred from pointing out flaws or 
faults, whore it may bo necessary to do so, by any considerap 
tion of tho toil or cost spent upon tho work. But there are faidts 
which mar the value and usofulDoss of a book, and there are others 
which prove little more than that no human work is perfect, lu 
the COSO of the magnificent Atlas ofi'ered to the public by Messrs. 
Collins, tho kbnur and outlay expended must, without doubt, 
have been very large; and it is but bare justice to say that they have 
been expended to good purpose. In the maps showing ^e present 
extent and position of the several countries of the world we Wieve 
that no serious deficiencies will be found; nnd that the information 
which the student may perhaps seek in vain in one map is fairly 
supplied ill another. This must to a large extent be the cose, unless 
the scale is so increased as to m.ake tho volume disagreeably un¬ 
wieldy. On the whole, the work is one which may without 
hesitation be recommended as trustworthy and satisfactory, and 
there are but few volumes of maps of which it would be prudent 
to say much more. 

Why the title-page should bear no date of publication, we 
cannot say. The lack is perhaps accidental, though in some 
similar publications it serves as a convenient means of covering 
defects which should have keen supplied already. The railway 
map of Scotland does not show the completion of the lino to 
Oban \ it is possible and likely that the map may have been worked 
otf before the now portion was opened. But it would have been 
well to anticipate all disparaging remarks by mentioning in n 
preface or advertisement the precise time down to which the 
maps have been corrected or iilied up. The series of historical 
maps of Europe ends in 1S71; but the maps of South-Eastern 
Europe nnd of Western Asia show changes snbsequent to the 
recent struggle between the Czar and the Sultan. We are puzzled 
also at liuding that tho pages of Mr. Bryce's treatise on Physical 
Geography are numbered from 125 onwards. This treatise is 
respectable, and liiny perhaps be read continuously by those who 
do not mind travelling with the eye over a folio, and who may 
be satisfied with rather fiatteriug liknesses of Negroes, Mnlnys, 
and Bed Indians. Tho reader may bo struck with the ditler- 
cuces in density of populatiuu between one country and another; 
but, though he may see n noteworthy fact in the statement that 
Belgium maintains for each square mile a population nearly twice 
as laige as that which is furnished for the same space by Great 
Britain, he may get a mistaken impression from the division which 
speaks of the numbers professing the Christian religion os about 
355 millions, Islam numbering about one-third of that number ^ 
while “ those attached to one form or other of heathenism ” ex¬ 
ceed 700 millions. It is surely time that this fashion of nutting 
Buddhists of every shade of thought into ono lump with Blieels, 
Khouds, and Hottentots should be brought to an end. 

It is from no wish to depreciate this work that we mention a 
few instances in which it might have been improved by the be¬ 
stowal of a little more core, and porhara by the exercise of a little 
more judgment. The map of Africa, No. 5, gives us the poridou 
of Basutoland; the index does not coDlaiu the name; but,on 
looking to the more detailed map, 34, of Southern Africa, we 
found the name given ns Bassuto, aud so inserted in the indexh. 
Griquas are seen, but our questionable instruments or allies, the 
Svatzies or Swatzies and some other tribes, are invisible. Not 
seldom, oven in map^ on the scales employed in this work, names 
may be omitted from sheer lack of space; but, if it was not easy 
in the railway map of England to insert any names between 
Basingstoke aud Kingston on the South-Western Railway, the 
line i^icating the connexion between Woking and Ascot might 
without difficulty have been introduced, as such lines might vnth 
ease be given for sparsely peopled distnets in Scotland and eli^ 
where. The map entitled Palestine in the modem series is open 
lo stronger objections. To quarrel with it for being so enti&d 
might be hypercritical; but although many names in it ieBiai& 
unchanged from the days of the llerods, yet Abilene and Tracho- 
nitis are not divisions known at the present time; and nothing li 
gained, but much is lost, by introducing the twelve pottionf ^the 
old tribes. The plea that they are here given because the map of. 
''PalestiDe in the time of Christ” shows the oountxy imder the 
divisions of Jndma, Samaria, and Galilee, ^ scsicaly be le- 


* Tk« Cofi^rthtn§iv« Jilan of Jllothm, ffi 9 toritalf Cteirisa/, md 
Fttyiieut Gtoqmphif. With Urecriptive /..ettarprois of Pbysiosl C^ra]ih3%.A 
by Jumn Uryee, M.A., LL.D. London and Ulssgo^i W, CoUittftWOH, A 
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ceived m Tidid. Xd tiio modern map the tribes are utterly but 

ofj^. ^ 

Whsa to these abatethents we add that it would have been well 
if 'the mountain ranges could have been made more prominent, and 
in some eases the breaks in their continuity more distinctly 
pointed out, we have no further fault to find with the series of 
modern maj^, which may bo fairly spoken of ns excellent. Such n 
break in a mountain range we have in the vnlley which intervones 
betwem the 19 Ugberry and the Palnai Hills in S<iulhern ludi.a; 
and tins break, more clearly traceable in the general map, No. 23, 
almost vanishes in the mom detailed map of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency. Inconsistencies in the spoiling of Indian names must bo 
laid to the eho^ of all English writers who deal with them. The 
•controversy raised about such names ns Gandamak and Kolhamir 
may become as keen as that which seeks to detenniue whether 
we shall write in old European and Asiatic geography Culrenm or 
Keleinai, Aigai or iEgoo, Korkyra or Corcyrn. It may bo ns difficult 
to hit on a consistent svstom m one case os in the other; but it 
might at least be settled which form wo should adopt when wo 
are called to take our choice between UDojnpuor, Jleejiiporo, and 
Bijapiir. The Indian maps will certainly not Butfer because they 
fail to exhibit the scientific frontier which was supposed to have 
been won by the Treaty of Gnndamnk, nud content themselves 
with the more tamiliar boundaries of older days. 

But we are not sure that the publishers might not have con- 
enlted thmr own interests better had they attempted less in the 
historical maps and in those whiuli profess to deal with the 
^ogiaphj of the ancient world. These maps lack the exactness 
•of Uouzd and the clearness oven of Spruner's smaller School Atlas. 
AVe do not much care to see a map of Britain under tho Saxons 
AS a pendant to a map of Britain under tho Homans, when Ibis 
map Itself plainly shows that it was not under Saxons cxelu- 
flively. A small map of the British Islands in which the chief 
battle-fields are underscored, with their dates, makes up for the 
Absence of some well-known names in the modern map, and is fol¬ 
lowed by a useful series of maps of JOiirope, ending with one do- 
Acribing the condition of things in 1871. Tho map which is de- 
aigned to illustrate the history of India for the Inst three or four 
contuiies seems to throw but little liglit on the existeiico or the 
extent of the empire of Akbnr and Auruugxebe ; but it is impos- 
eiblo that a single map should servo a purpose for which n r1o7;<;n 
would scarcely be too many. Facing this historical map of India 
we have another wliicb professt.'s to give the world na known to 
the ancients. On the subject of such maps we have spoken plainly 
in the roniarka which we made on Mr. Bunhury’s Jfhtorjf of 
Ancient Geography (Saturday Jieoirv\ March Gand April 3,18S0), 
and again on Mr. Aeitli Johnstone's Geography (Saturday /tcvieio, 
July 4, 1880). Unfortunately, these ninpa represent Hiinply our 
knowledge of countries whieli were known to geographers betore or 
after Ptolemy in a totally difi'erent way. Mr. Keith Johnstone's little 
sketch maps implied that explorers started with some fair conception 
of the scanty regions w'ilh which they had some acquaintance, and 
that they proceeded slowly but surely to fill up with some approach 
to correctiieSB the outlines of the larger world which lay beyond 
them. The xoprodiiction of a mathematically exact modern map, 
cutdowntu tho limits known to ancient explorers, conveys a must 
erroneous notion of the state of their geographical knowledge; and 
if an atlas deals with tho matter at all, it should do so by giving at 
least four or five maps exhibiting the plan of tho world n.s it was 
conceived by Hecatmus, Herodotus, Erulnstheiies, Strabo, or 
Ptolemy. Wo are only going astray if wo allow ouimclvos to fancy 
that the ideas of these and other geographers of the ancient world 
in reference to the relative proportionH of the Peninsula of India, 
of Ceylon, and of Ohiiia had more than the most romoto likeness 
to our own, or oven that in many cases they had auy likeness 
at aU. 

Nor can we see much uso in the map which does duty for ancient 
Greece. Tho later foriunes of the countiw have been pretty fairly 
exhibited in the modern maps and in the European historical series. 
It may be feared that this solitary map of ancient Greece may bo 
taken by some as belonging to the whole period which preceded 
^e fall of Ooxinth, or oven the exploits of Dexippus at Athene. 
In this map Messenia looks as if it had an independent existence 
equal to that of Attica; and Megalopolis is given as an Arcadian 
aty which may have been as old as Argos or Mantioeia. There is 
nothhog to show that Athens had greater power and a wider con¬ 
federacy at one time than at another, or that Sparta and Athens 
headed rival confederacies at any time. These remarks apply, it 
must be confessed, with not less force to the Map 86, entitled Asia 
Minor, in which Lydia figures in its usual proportions between 
Mysiaonthe north andCaria on tho south, just os though the 
of the Mermnad kings had never exceeded these limits, or 
had retained them for ages after the fall of Orcesus. To tho once 
niefbl nui|» of the-world, giving the discoveries and colonies of the 
BittOpean nations, no further exception can be taken than that it 
does not riiow with sufficient prominence the vast extension alraady 
acquired by the English-speaking race. There is no reason why 
thaJCUia coloar should not in such a map unite the territories of 
Great Britain in North America with the United States, as the 
rm.mm of the latter, with the statement, as here given, of their inde- 
pendqnoe, would suffice to show that they now form a distinct 
nation* • 

The voLome is well furnished with a series of phyrioal maps of 
tba mat coariaents, and of the British islands, as well as with 
aaomer series of four maps showing the mean temperature of the 
sdr throughout tha world during the four seasons of tho year. These 1 


are followed by others giving the distribution of the winds, of rain 
and snow, of volcanoes and earthquakes, of ocean currents and river 
basins, and, lastly, of tho several niemben of tbe vegetable and 
animal worlds. The work closes with an index drawn up with 
a fulness and caro which'*makes it worthy of the work. Of the 
appoarauce t>f tbe maps we cannot speak too,highly. It ierefresh¬ 
ing to the oyn to rest on a surface in which so much is given with¬ 
out confusion and without straining the powers of ordinary eight* 


SYDNEY.* 


T IIEIIE is BO much to commend in this novel that the reader u 
apt to overlook tbe faults which belong to its kind rather 
than to itself. It is a simple study of character, without any 
setting of landscape or philosophy, of studied stylo or of original 
thinking. In days mom propitious to the drama it would have 
taken sbapo in a little three-act comedy, and would not in that 
form be very diHeront from what it now is. But, if it is a slight 
ali'uir, and reminds ua of J'^ugenie Ornndet chiefly by means of 
a ludicrously strong unlilioncss in treatment and literary charm, it 
is negatively good, and, us novels go in Jhiglnnd nowadays, we 
may even perhaps sny very good indeed. All tho characters 
are virtuous and agreeable people, without being at nil goody; 
the scenes arc truthliiUy drawn and without exaggeration, while 
a pure and wholesome moral atmosphere pervades the whole 
story. The chief personages are rich, without coming down, 
bi breakfast in purple velvet, or dining oil* gold plate; and 
afterwards, when they are reduced to poverty, they do not 
batUm upon half-a-pound of ** Bosset ” in a garret. We are 
glad to see that M i.'^s Omik refuses to have any part in that 
violent ostentation and tasteless vulgarity which are fast de¬ 
stroying the l^nglish school of domestic novel. Her characters 
converse with oxiremo ease and simplicity, and the dialogues form 
BO very large a proportion of the book os to increase that impres¬ 
sion of its Wug n play to which we have already referred. To 
tho character of tho lieroine wo shall give our attention presently ; 
we may simply sny now tiiM it is a distinct success. The other 
wumon in tho novel are scarcely less excellently drawn, and there 
is one remarkably good child. Gn the other hand, the hero is 
somewhat indistinctly given; nllliough he is in our company 
almost incessantly from ihu beginning of tho book, we have formed 
no ])articulnr impression of bis personality when weeUwo tho third 
volume. Wo must grant, however, that the two young men who 
aro iiilroduced ns a foil to the hero aro very well presented iu a 
mild and Buperlicial way. 

The wain subject of tho book is tbe development, through un¬ 
usual aiill’ering, of tlie slightly eccentric, but thoroughly loyal aud 
sincere, character of the horoiuo, Sydney Godwin, i^ho is well 
described in a few words:— 

Sydney had hccu rcnd'mg, and her book was Rtill open upon her kneoR. 
Shu was a large, lair girl, with a quantity of blond hair, and changeable 
gri'y < yc.s, a girl wliom many peo)dc did not call pretty, but whoso claims 
to huaiity priiviikfil a good deal of discii.ssiou auiongat her auquaintanue 
generally. There were .lome who adiuirod hcrgrenlly; nomo thonght her 
noticeablf!; one ordivo het'ui'c thiH ^hiic h/id fallen in love with her. Hut, 
on tho whole, riic was not eonsidured very handRoiiio. It had been said of her 
often that you could not help hiuking ut'hcr, hut that sho was a girl who, 
before you ooubl conic to any settled upiiiion about her, furceu. you to 
ulmnge'your mind u dostun limes. 

Miss Graik cuntriv('.s cleverly cnniigh to keep this quostionable 
beauty, ihi.'t dubious quality of individual disliiictiou, before us all 
tlirougli the novel, aud though Sydney’s peraonal appearance is 
scarcely alluded to again the render is constantly allowed to divine 
tho puzzling ull'ect tlial hor looks and manners have upon strangers., 
Sydney is a girl of great possibilities of ohartvetor, mow-growing, 
iudeliiiite still, and not by any means prococious. The interest or 
tho romance rcBta iu thi-s—that the large, undeveloped creature m 
not left to ripen her powers gradually, but is forced, by a domestio 
crisis, to enter on the embarroBsuients of life too soon for hor 
strength. TTow sho suIVcra aud how at length her radical health 
of character rodeem.s her are points of real iuterost to the reader, 
which are skilfully brought forward by tho author, mainly by the 
best of all means—nainoly, by dmmntic conversation. 

Sydney (iudwin is the only child of rich parents—a fatlier of, 
considerable age, already suinowhat obfuscated by an unbroken) 
round of city anxieties and responsibilities, and a mother of no 
very special intellectual power, but full of tact and womanly 
sweetness. Syduoy, at the age of twenty, is tho large, blond, in¬ 
decisive personage to whom wo have been introduced, dowered 
with more than her mother's intelligence, but at present not half 
her genial and unsultisli sweetness. She. is not consciouily or 
prominently selfish, hut sho is not so thoughtful for others as 
deeply immersed in the contemplation of her own soul, and tha< 
analysis of all her own impulses and prejudices. The early 
chapters give an amusing, if slightly prolix, account of a Ohrist- 
inas party at the country house of the Godwins’, a party got 
lip, a little against ISyduey’s wish, to gratify the full and 
hospitable heart of hor mother. Two nice young gentlemen 
are invited to amuse two pretty young ladies. The latter distresa 
Sydney by their frivolity, and the former bring her contempt 
down upon them by a little innocent fiirtation. Sydney is m 
earnest in convincing tbe two gentlemen of their errors im 
propriety that she piques them both into what really amounta 
to Bomething very lilie fiirtation with herself. In the case of 

• Sydney. Dy 0 >oraiftntt M. Croik. 3 voli. Loudon: Hunt di. 
Bloukett. 
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mi jtntDg geotlemaD, Air. Maxmaduke, a pennileM person of 
rtry large and aristocratic eapectarions, it aoee, in fiusti ripen, 
though neither of them realise it, into a warmer and einoerer feel- 
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vaaj is allowed quietly to drift down towards the crims of 
betrothal, when suddenly a much more drastic crisis gives a new 
direction to all their lives. * Mr. Godwin speculates and loses his 
entire fortune, the ahock, at the same timo, completing the over¬ 
throw of hia intelligence. 

All tlda while a neighbour, a Mr. Loudon, a bachelor of over 
fortt, has been in the habit of constantly joining the party at the 
Godwins*, with whom he has been on intimate terms all his life. 
He is a very kind and genial mao, and has remained unmarried 
that he might give his whole attention to his aged mother, who 
bae lately ued. Tt becomes plain to the reader, but not to Sydney, 
that ^ has gradually fallen desperately in love with her, and 
that he is only waiting for a tit opportunity to ask her to he his 
wife. Unfortunately, without bis noticing that anything has hap¬ 
pened, she has become convinced, through her icy maidenly re¬ 
serve, that there is something charming to I'emale youth in the mas¬ 
culine freshness of five-and-twenty. When the crash comes, Mr. 
Loudon thinks that his chanco has come; be takes the Godwins 
into Ms house, and he persuades Mrs. Godwin, on whom the 
whole lesponsiDility has fallen, to accept the present necessities of 
life from his purse; and then ha very rashly and abruptly pro¬ 
poses to Sydney. To her lie seems old and repulsive; not at all 
realizing or knowing the particulars of bis generosity, she thinks 
it mean of him to must his unwelcome love upon her at such a 
moment, and she refuses him with indignation. He acts very 
kindly: gives her an opportunity of apponi’lng to be earning her 
living py finding a situation for her in Switzerland ns teaclier of 
English to two German girls; and to the shores of the Lake of 
Thun the three Godwins presently repair. 

But Sydney gains very little by her teaching, and, ns her father 
becomes more and more hopelessly invalided, various delicacies and 
expensive contrivances ore required for him, and found no sooner 
thiw leqnized. It takes her inexperience a long timo to come to 
the certain conclusion that Mr. Loudon is paying for all theso 
iMngs, and, when sho charges her mother, that worthy woman 
tearfully oonfesses to the impeachment. Sydney's pride is deeply 
woundM, and she begs her mother to return him nis money and 
accept no more, but ehe soon learns that this is simply an impossi¬ 
bility. Mr. Loudon takes her like a butterfly in too delicate but 
pitiless net of his geuerosities and his determination, and at last 
she consents 10 marry him for her parents' sake, not at all for her 
own. The beginning of a married life so started upon is, of course, 
extremriy dutressing; but, although both husband and wife have 
taken so perilous a step, neither quite realizing what was being done, 
the radu^ goodness of them both, assisted by several gods out of 
madhines, bads thorn very prettily into unison of heart at lost. 
How this is efiected, of course, is MissOriuk's secret, and one that 
»We recommend out lady readers to find^out for themselves. It is 
a very pretty story, cleverly devised and wholesomely carried out. 

One of tnose mtohes or uncorrected alterations of intention, 
which amuse the reviewer os much as the failure of a piece of 
scenery to descend amuses the playgoer, occurs in the first 
volume, and should certainly be corrected. Mr. Marmaduke, the 
handsome young man, plays so slight a part in the story that 
Miss Oroifc meant to say good-bye to him early in the first volume, 
and accordingly wrote in the most circumstantial language:— 

But before another week hod gone the Godwins had left the Hall, and 
Mr. Marmaduke and Sydney never met again. This proved to be their 
Jaat parting. 

Unfortunately, in the course of the aocond volume, the efiect upon 
Sydney of seemg once more the handsome face and hearing the 
raeexy voice of aer early fiamo was too great a temptation for 
Miss Oraik to resist; end, in foigetfulness of her solemn asso- 
veratioD, they did meet again. Nor did even this ^ prove to be 
their last parting *’; for, quite well on in the second volume, the 
prophetic soul of &e render ia perplexed by another interview 
Between these young people. This however, oa the playbills say, 
is poritively the very last parting. This error, however, suggests 
some Btnnge refleetions. It could not have occurred if the volumes 
bod undeigoDe tiie most ordinary revision at the hands of the 
author, or even of a tolerably efiicient preBs-corroctor. What 
would the dear old la^-novelists of eighty years ago—the Amelia 
Opiea and the SopMa Lees^have said to a sister of the pen who 
could not zememDei in her second volume that she had ported her 
lovers for ever in the first? They could recollect the tenor of a 
eonrteqr or the aeddent of a shoe-tie although ten serious tomes 
lay between them and the incident. Miss Oruk is quite clever 
enough to make it worth her while to take more pains, to stui^ 
her modes of expression, and give more unity to nar plot. AVe 
hope that t^ next time she gives us a novel we may discover no 
•iob indications of unseemly haste. 
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Jmihtm is a singular vindication of the elder Mstorian. 
Evidently tiie ioinemenU have come to seem mueh leal 4 kU to 
M. Tune. All his great learning and all his admirable power of 
lucid exposition do not avail to hide his own obvioue a s t ow l ii hBM ea 
at the way in which a faction numerically insigMfioaiifc''^ Taiiia 
agrees wiui those who doubt whether then ever were much more 
than a quarter of a million actual ^ Beds** in the whole of Franoe) 
plunged a great nation for years into the wildeet exo c see s of 
absurdity and of crime. The account of these exceeiss, however, 
is as unsparing as it can he. ^ much misMsoed iumuity bee 
been spent of late by the Neo-Dautonist fmlowem of Comte in 
whitewashing the Septembriseurs, that it is quite xefoeshing to find 
the literal foots, hideous as they are, set forth once mote without 
the least exaggeration, but with all the advantara of liteiaiy 


It probably will not be. The intolerance the pbrasemakmg 
the bloodthirsty partisanship of the old Bepubucons are here set 
before the new liepublicans without fear as without fovour. Bat 
the book is one of far too much importance to be despatohed in a 
brief notice. 

The CotTMpandanoe (2) of Talleyrand with Louis XVIII. during 
the Oongress of Vienna is another book rather to be mentiooM 
than noticed here, especially as it has appeared simultaneonely^in 
Eoglish. It may, however, bo observed that M. Pallun's editing 
is exceptionally good. Not merely are tiie fullest details as to 
things and persons mentionod given in the notes, but there is on 
index nominum which is in ronlity a small biographical and geo¬ 
graphical encycloptedia. It is very seldom that tne idle reader ie 
saved all trouble so adroitly, and that at the same time the studioua 
reader is assisted so skilfully with all necessary helps to Ms study* 

M. P^got-Ogier has written a learned and complete history (3} of 
the Channel Islands, the only fault of which is that the author hat 
strayed unnecessarily, perhaps we should rather say unsMlfttl^, 
into the history of France and England. The book is prefooed by 
a paper on the present condition of the islands, which shows M. 
P^got-Ogier to be a strong member of the French party,” as it la 
locally called; that ie to say, the party which desires—not by any 
means annexation to France—*but the preservation of the exis ting 
autonomy, os distinguished from complete legislative union wl£ 
England and representation in the English Parliament. Some of 
M. Ogior's statements in his preface are of doubtful accuracy. It 
is, for instance, auito untrue that secondary education is at a low 
ebb, though conducted d pranda fraia. The two endowed Grammar 
Schools, the modern Victoria College of Jersey and the ancient 
Elizabeth College of G uemsey, supply at very moderate /row an 
education at least equal to that of the most advanced En g Tiah 
public schools, and iuUnitely superior td that of a French Lycde, 
When, moreover, M. Pdgot-Ogier remarks that the islands are 
** plus libres quo I'Angleterre, U pouvoir n'y eat paa pera<mnyi 6 j^ he 
shows a spirit of idle theoretical llepublicanism wmch is simply 
laughable. 

Any one who should, in the language of an old motf say that 
M. Jean Fleury’s beat work is Madame Henry Grdville, would do 
him some injustice. His excellent book on llabolois is, taking it 
altogether, the best on the subject; and tMs on Marivaux (4) 
deserves, we think, the samo commendation, though M. Fleury 
is, in our judgment, inclined to set the author of Marianne rather 
too high. The book contains a careful account of the life and 
writings of Marivaux, with (in an appendix) a reprint of eeverajl 
pieces which M. Fleury thinks have been unjustly excluded from 
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fjjpi^ Mooad volume (x) of M. Taine's Oripinee if a ouiions com* 
Jip .Bseitihiy on an expreaaion which he Mnuelf used—is it 
nr cjnly. l^en^ years ngo Tefowce to Mr. Oaxw 

JlwBfd J^eo/irtibn. In that book, sidd the ctitio who thought 


h JTrtatee coa/empomiHa. Per H. Ikine. La Bdvo- 
LaConquets Jsoobins. Paris: HadhettoetGle. 


^especiouy n<agu8nmenj wuo ao not anow manvaux. M. Fleaiy 
takes good literary standing ground when he selects euphuism and 
Stemes peculiar manner as other species of the same genua. 
he known Lamb, which we ore indbed to thbk he doee not, a 
third example, still more instructive, might have been given. 
Marivaudii^e, in short, is on artifioim style 4>f writing, which 
is artificial after the peculiar fosMon of Marivaux; arc, if any 
one is not satisfied with this variation of the fomous of, 

an archdeacon, we must refor him either to Marivaux himself 
or to M. Fleury. 

M. Hdeds's rather formidable volume (5) of philosophual dhn 
bgues is na attempt once common, hot now rare, at produobga 
not ejcactly a iMea^e or a theosophy, but a leoonrilxation betw^ 
foith and science. In the authorie own words, Ms effort li te* 
discover ** by the experimental method the pnndple of oanaalxty 
and the first cause.” We shall not attempt here to deteimbe hotr 
for this somewhat ambitious quest hae been achieved. Itsliikee 
us, however, that, like all dialogae makers, foom Somtes dowa- 
wards, Hr. Bdeds u rather prone to set up the opporitiou only jurt 
strongly enough to give the champion whom he fovoun oiedb 

for knockbg nis enemy down. 

A tnetate (6) on the fomous imrptroe nviUp^ " 


(s) CbrrenMiiAuie* tisAftfo du prmee da 
ZouuXriM, PsrG.Pallsln. Poms Plon. 
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(3) JStiaitdra dlnt/aadalu JUdneJia. Par M. P^oMSgler. PSlist Fka^. 

(4) Jrarieoee ei ia n^ivattda^ Par J. Flsaiy.' Paris i 

(5) ^tue ef Mritdt Par le doqtear J. B. L. IpStis s 

99QmitriqM$ da Pfotoe. Par J. c Mu 
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•ifChyilr, wldoh pottles all readers of the Beputlio, is also a aome- 

3 hat antiqaam asercitatioiti though it is not the. woxm for 
lat. 1 C. Bttpuis comas to the oonclusiou that the mysterious number 
mtooH 2 i 6 » Ho gives a history of the various interpretations: 
but it is ntber odd that a student of Platonic mysteries should 
quote Philo on the authority of Jean Bodin. 

H.,Salvador's reprinted treatise (7)« or rather collection of re¬ 
printed trsatiseSi on the religious question is a curious but not 
very enlivening book, in 'which romarks on the Orimean War, 
arguments to prove that the Crucifixion 'was, in the first place, 
m act of deicido, then of populicide, then of lefricide, and many 
other strange things are gathered together 'with a kind of serious 
•impiety which, at any rate for a time, supplies the want of 
practical force, methdd, and style. 

It ia well known with what zeal and success M. Ernest Baudot 
has devoted himself to the local history of the south of France 
daring the Bovolutionary period and that of the Restoration. 
Eb hu now followed up nis blanche by an account (8) of 

the obscure Royalist conspiracies a quarter of a century earlier, 
at the outbreak of the Revolution, of which the mysterious camp 
of Jalds is the principal mark in the memory even of most of those 
persons who know the ^riod fairly. M. Baudet has told the 
story dearly and well. His book has a good map, which is not 
lumeoesBBiy, for Jalda ia not marked even in the excellent 
departmental maps which accompany the Ouidea-Joannef much 
less on the usual maps of France. 

Another contribution to the history of the Revolutionary 
period, of more personal interest though of loss actual importanco, 
IS Baron Emoiirs Souvenirs iTun ^eune Abbd (9), the letters of a 
young priest who 'was obli^d to join the Republican army, and 
served In the oat^igns of Glanders (1793-94), the Lodi campa^n, 
and the siege of Genoa. The editor has subjoined some interesting 
minor documents bearing on the period. 

M. Rolland has translated a selection (10), as it seems, of 
Mendelssohn's Letters of 1831-32. 

The late M. Edouard h'ournier's interesting and characteristic 
Farit capitals (11} is anot unworthy finish to the numerous or innu¬ 
merable studies of old French history or literature, which he long 
ibade palatable to a public more difiicult, as to the matter of its 
literature, and certainly more difficult as to the form, than our 
own. It is many years since M. Guessard (to whom literature 
owes the publication of at least a considerable part of tiio 
unequalled treasures of early French epic) confessed with much 
amiMility in reference 'to Fournier that this public le lit et 
neme lit pas.” The author of L'esprit des autres was worthy of the 
compliment. Ho had his weaknesses, as, for instance, in the present 
volume the astounding discovery that the humour of F.ugland is due 
to a pre-Oeesarian emigration from Lutetia tc ICnglaud may serve to 
show. They must have carried the plant, roots and all. But with 
a certain combination of real erudition with picturesque condescen- 
rion to the needs of the average reader, M. Fournier stood almost 
alone, and we do not know that ho has left any heir to his qualities. 

M. Marius Topin is not an extraordinary critic, but of the ordi¬ 
nary critio he is a very good specimen indeed. Those republished 
papers (12) on French novelists sin, if they sin at all, by an ex¬ 
cess of charity. We are not disposed to acquiesce in the exaltation 
of Galnriel Ferry, in which M. Topin indulges, and his remarks 
(very respectful ones in the on Flaubert show that eradico- 
rion of the bumoristio elev r vhich M. Fournier, as we have 
just mentioned, has accow for in a manner surprising but 
satisiketory. But the papf . are very good as far as they go, and 
we should be hard put to it to match them in the average reviews 
of English periodicals. 

A convenient edition of Doudan's PentSea et fragments (13) 
puts the thoughts of that noteworthy thinker within the reaemof 
everybody. The author was one of those rare persons who in this 
harried age carry out the principle of the Scotch warning, Tak' 
time,” and his work is valuable accordingly. It is poss^ often 
to differ from him; never to disdain his results, 

OoloBel Trumelet (14) has done a real service to literature in 
isdUecting and commentiDg the legends of the Algerian saints 
'wbioh he has come across. The book is well written, very unusual 
in kind, and vex/'well worth reading. 

If any one can be thought worthy to figure iu the pleasant 
series of small quarto books on good paper, with ample margin, 
which M. Oalmann-Ldvy has instituted, that person is Heine. 
The man whom two great 1 nations dispute—one alleging him to 
be a Gennan strayed in France; the other, a Frenchman strayed 
in Gmiany —whom all Europe admires, and in whom critics, not 
incompetent to decide, see the greatest man of letters of the pure 
nineteenth century, cannot be too fully illustrated by criticism and I 
biography. These remiuieceDcos (15) of his niece, the Princess 
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BaUaFiBocca, are very unprstandisg in t^hittaotiri bnt. M ot in- 
tflvettiitg personal details. ^ 

Beasiole angels of the critiesl Idnd—>if there be any aagrie wbo 
are oritica—fear to tread on the character of Aloeate mei# tbjm on 
anything else, except the character of Hamlet^ in^ drama or litera¬ 
ture. M. Coquelin, however, has a perfect right to give bis 
opinion (16), an opinion which ia recommended by quite other 

Q ualifications than those of the dilettants man of lettsrs. M. 
loquelin's pobt is that Alceste is a comic, not a tragic, character, 
and ho supports it with some good argument. The subject is so 
dangerous that we shall offer no comment, except to draw attention 
to a curious difference which illustrates admirably the eternal 
variation between French and English conception of dramatic 
literature. If M. Ooquelin prefers Moli 4 fre to Shakspeam (which 
ho does with discreet hesitation), it is because ** les individas cides 
par Shakspeare se ddmentent quelquefois; oeux de Molidre 
Jamais.” Now we say that this proves our case, because human 
beings always do contradict themselves sometimes. But the vieta 
of controversy which this opens is too appalling. 

M. J ulcs Val?6B 1 ms a bad name, which perhaps on any fair 
ground he ought to share with M. Gambetta and many Other 
persons. Nevertheless, wo are glad to welcome a new edition of 
nis interesting book, Lee rSfractairet (17), 0 contribution to riie 
history of La aainte Bohkmef which must never be slighted. The 
singular article on Gustave Flanche is perhaps the must curious 
feature of the book. 

We can only mention a charming reprint (18) of a Flemish 
account of Vasco de Gama’s second voyage, with a hVonch trans¬ 
lation, a preface, and a facsimile of a delightful sixtoenth-ceutu^ 
map, with a crowned and sceptred monarch sitting placidly in 
the middle of Africa. 

The Persian Ladies’ Book (19) contains many pleasing instnio- 
tioDs ns to what is or is not “ wnjib,” that is, “ the proper thin^,” 
under the various circuraHtonces of fomiriine life. eet wajib 
de se laver troie fuis la tete itvec du savon” seems to show that 
must Persian ladies ought to have light hair, which yet history 
does not warrant us in concluding that they have. 

The Bibliotheque ul^lef in tla-ee new numbers which have 
reached us, a disquisition on free will (20), one on the 
I’acilic Isluuds (21), and a kind of boiled-down essence of 
positivism (22) from no less a pen than that of the indefatigable 
J)r. Robinet, within the reach of every Frenchman who has three 
times sixty centimes to spire. 

Wo have no doubt that M. Maurice Block is in private 
life n most amiable gentleman, but bis contributions to the 
liihliothhqiic det jeunes Franqnis fill us, wo must confess, 
with terror. Le budget (23) and Vimjitit (24) seem to he destined 
to cronte an infinite number of the same sort of persons who 
(as M. Taiue tells us, or rather as he confirms our provious 
kuowlodgnj were the curse of Republicnn France ninety years 
ago. A smattering of information on public affairs is a terrible 
thing. The same fault cannot be found with Michelet's Henri- 


Quatre (25), though it has plenty of others. At all events, it is 
not hete. 

The Illustrated Oatalugue of the Salon (26) deserves the atten¬ 
tion of sensible people who, intending to visit the original exM- 
bition, prui'er to know what they are going to see beforehand. 

Messrs. Uaciietto have begun in L'art dans fantiquUS (27) one 
of those elaborately illuslratod books which they have few rivals 
in prudueing. The letterpress i.s excellent, and with the illustra¬ 
tions no fault can possibly be found. 

In the Bevue dea arts docoratifs for April (28) we must notice 
an admirable etching of the southern door of Beauvais, one of 
finest specimens of Benaissanco work. 

It is a serious thing tu say to an Academician Satprata bibenint; 
but really there does not seem to be much else to say to M. 
Feuillot, d propoa of his Histoire dune Faritienne (29). The 
Parisienne has an Education ej:qumj the result of which, as it 
apjraars to a brutal Saxon reader, is to make her a veiy bad 
wife. She marries the first comer at her mother’s bidding, and 
during the service—probably because she feels herself the centre 
of an imposing spectacle—she “ touches heaven.” But the un¬ 
fortunate Baron do Maurescamp, though he is to all appearance 
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. liotiettly attaaltod to his wife, lias a fashioo of allowing his attach- 
'nant which revolts the joiiog womacof the iducatimi e^pquiw, 

, 6he tries to moke herself unpleasant to him, and he is so lost to 
decency as to accept the intimation. Thereupon she is not angry, 
only TCiy very A beautiful Comte de Lerne turns up, and 
Hnie. de Maurescnmp, who is sternly virtuous, ncce])ts him for a 
maUre d^££udes» The coarso IWon, who has already allowed him-j 
self to drop into the most regrettable,entanglements with a young* 
American person who drinks pale ale and porto (M. Feuillet seems 
to have miked the vanities of the Anglo-Saxon race rather un¬ 
happily here, for Americans usually prefer lager-hoer and cham¬ 
pagne), resents this blameless friendship and slays the Oicisbeo. 
It is true that an accident has made the duel terribly unequal, 
hut the Boron does not know tliis. The young woman with 
the education ex^uw llrst quits, hut after a time returns to her 
husband, waits till she has found o male guest who can fence 
better than he, and then transfers her cigar to the lips of that 
' male guest, adding, when be soiids her a billet, saying that 
ho will spare her husband in the consequent meeting, a delicate | 
reply, ** No voua gtSnez done pas." This, according to M. Feuillet, 
xvbo should know, is the result of bringing up young persona ; 
in a state of candcur adorable and Mucaiion e.rquisc. It is perhaps 
not surprising that we barbarians still prefer our barbaroua 
methods. 

it is vbry plcnsant after this dull and unhealthy stuiT, which 
nothing but hi. Feiuilet's skill as a workman makes even readable, 
to take up such a charming child's book os La enchantementa de la 
fvrU (30). The opening story, describing how a valiant eight year- 
old hoy set out to discover the Green Princess," and what ho 
found, is as good a thing of the kind as vre have read for some 
time. Another volume containing stories of no great length, but of 
considerable excellence, is line f^mie romanesque (31). The | 
title stoiy, describing the temptation and victory of a country 
law,yer'B wife, is very carofiilly and delicately done. The next, 
Adrien MidarH, tells of tho woes and subsequeut bliss of an 
inventor; and the third, pitch')d in n high key, but short, tells 
of an act of heroism in the Prussian war, which, if a few 
such had actually occurred, would have altered the history 
of that war nut a little. M. Oatulle Mendcs is an accom- 
lished writer, but we think we like him better in poetry than in 
prose. In Le roi vierffe (32) ho has tried apparently to combine the 
manners of his late father-in-law and of M. Alphonse Daudet— 
an unhappy combination. L'ancdtre (33) is a now working up of 
a very old motive^the rcsurruciiou of a man embalmed alive a 
couple of centuries sgo, and his consequent surprise at the manners 
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often deserves a laugh. Za ouccemion Marignan (34) begins with 
a murder and ends with a drowning. Tho intervitl is fairly filled | 
up, and wo have read worse novels of the sensational kind. But I 
tho hero who ** punced " a bull-dog to death in two kicks must ' 
either have been capable of giving points to a Liverpool comer 
man or else must have had a terrible pair of boots on. 
Xt would seem that M. Georges Glatron (35), in gratitude for 
having (if wo remember rightly) begun bis career under tbe 
patronage of the JtSpublique jranqaisef has vowed himself to the 
service of the anti-Oburch crueude. This is a pity, for ho has 
capahiliticB. M. Dare (36) is to all appearance partly of the same 
faction. Now, novelists should not be of a faction. In Zea farces 
do I'ami Jacques (37) bl. Silvestre, who, like M. Mendcs, is a 
poet who has clipped his wings for a time, has written stories often 
somewhat too broad for English taste, but amusing, and not veiy 
harmful according to their own standard. Lastly, Un parquet tm 
provinao (38) contains some very fair character-drawing, but is 
perhaps unnecessarily tragic in tone. 


(30) La onehantementa de laforCt. Tar A. Ihcuriet. Paris: Hachette. 
(3x) Une fmma romoneaque. Par Claudo Vignou. Paris: Calmann- 
Ltfvy. ^ 
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Wo by Uavo to otato that wo dwLino to return rejected Communv- 
eationa ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE LAND BILL. 

HE prospects of tbe Land Bill—or, rather, the pro- 
spects of any satisfactory rosnlt of that Bill—cannot 
be said to have been increased by the events of the recess 
and of its eve. The last meeting of Parliament before 
Whitsnntide was marked by almost all the possible sym¬ 
ptoms of that condition into which the House of Commons 
aometimes gets when the majority are not wholly satisOcd 
with their leaders and the minority are bitterly dissatisOcd 
with their opponents. Acrimonious wrangling on trifles 
and a deoidea preference of such wrangling to serions 
bosiness is perhaps the chief oharaoteristio of this state. 
Nor can it be said that the attitude which the Govern¬ 
ment had assumed in the latest debates on the measure was 
calcnlated cither to inspirit friends or to disarm foes. 
Unwillingness to explain the dotlnition of tenant-right Las 
^at last taken the form of a distinct refusal to attempt 
1U10 explanation. When this refusal is coupled with 
An*equally strenuous rcfnsal to admit the claim of tho 
lai^dlords for compensation, it is impossible for tho dnll- 
■ estr opponent, and hardly possible for the most ardent 
friend, not to put two and two togothcr. Tbe re¬ 
fusal of a definition of tenant-right can only mean tho 
tacit acknowledgment of its identity with its epigram¬ 
matic equivalent. Definition wonld bring out the Land 
Bill wrong, and it is thoreforo withheld. If it he said 
that this is unfair, and that definition would have no 
such effeot, tho refusal of it becomes simply inexplicable. 
A word wonld free tho Government from all trouble about 
compensation, and that word they refuse to speak. They 
can, therefore, without an exceedingly bad compliment to 
their discretion, be credited only with having something 
important to conceal. This is not a ploasaiit stato of 
tji^ingB for their supporters, at least for such of thorn as 
have not tho guileloss aud childliko confidence of Mr. 
LflliKE. That a Government headed by Mr. Gladstone 
can do no wrong is a principle of political conduct which 
has tho advantages of simplicity, but tho disadvantages 
arising from a corresponding want of variety, breadth, 
and interest. There are, perliaps, some signs that tho 
simple and pathetic ” attitude—to borrow tho adjectives 
from the definition of tho Iliad—common at tho general 
olectien is giving way to one which, with a slight altera¬ 
tion from tho companion definition of tho Odyssoy, sup- 
(xvAcrs of tho Government may call “complicated and 
Amoral,'’ but whioh may perhaps be more fairly cha¬ 
racterized as one of critical common-sonso. 

Tlh) tone of the various rccoss addresses is tolerably 
* oonolusive evidence of this. Mr. Cuamderlain spoko at 
Burmingham with a great deal of courage, especially in 
Reference to the Transvaal. But when he came to Ireland 
his courage was displayed not in defending tho Land Bill, 
jiiot in explaining its disputed or incriminated provisions, 
bai in justifying himself for being a member of a Govern¬ 
ment which was using force in Ireland. Mr. Cuamrerlain 
has discovered that, though force may bo no remedy, it is 
ocoasionaliy an indi^ensablo agent in treating certain kinds 
«f patients. Furtliermore, in an argument excellent in 
ttsmf l^t singularly awkward and dangerous in tho 
ifiouth. of the Bicker, Mr. Chamdeblain testified ,tb^t 
even landlords nnSr have rights of property. Thc , ‘'};s 
mo necessity to dispute a proposition so excellent i 
so truly oonservative. But, os the Government ' , 6 
hiikfertoy in the opinion of all bnt their extreme parti. 


failed signally to assure to this description of property the 
same rights which they assure to thoso kinds to which 
Mr. CuAMBERLAiN Compared it, and as they are ut^ing on 
a measuro whioh, in the opinion of at least a considerable 
body of Englishmeu, curtails those rights still farther, 
tho time and circumstances of tho speech cannot bo said^ 
to be bappy. It would almost be wiser, and wonld oer-r 
tainly bo simpler, to adopt Mr. Leake’s attitude, and to say 
that it is all the fault of the Irish landlords for wanting to 
have their property protected, and not of the Irish Exe¬ 
cutive, ns distiognishod front tlio Government, for not 
protecting it. On the other hand, the various Oppo¬ 
sition speccljcs, from that of Lord Carnarvon to tnat 
of Mr. Stanuork, exhibited a degiec of confidenoo and 
a forwsrdnesH of attadk which have not been common 
since the general election. Lord Carnarvon and Sir 
U. Cross in particular followed Lord Saltsrurt and Sir 
Stafford Northcotb with sounds which, whatjpver els© 
ra.ay bo said of them, wore neither uncertain nor pacific. 

Tho aggressive tone of their speeches may grieve those 
excellent, bnt somewhat unpmctical, persons who are 
constantly adjuring politicians of all parlies to lot by¬ 
gones be bygones, and work together for the good of the 
country. But for all that their words will carry weight. 
There is hardly a staiesmau in England who unites tho 
general respect for moral aud intellectual qualities com¬ 
bined in a greater degree than Lord Carnarvon ; a certain 
irresolution and a proneuoss to look at all sides of the 
question being almost tho only faults found, or to be found,* 
with him. Kejthcr irresolution nor want of decided ex¬ 
pression characterized the speech at Burton-on-Trent. On 
tiic oilier hand, if Sir R. Cuoi3.s’s political opponents, and 
some of his political friends, do not see in him a groat 
orator or a great statesman, tliey allow him a somewhat 
unusual command of administrative, and especially (if the 
word may bo used) of legal-practical, detail. The support- « 
ors of a measure of which Lord Carnarvon condemns the » 
principle, and of which Sir B. Cro.ss condemns tbe detail,. 
ut least cannot cavil at the competency oi‘ their critics. ^ 

11 is not o nworthy of notice that in some quarters the sense ^ 
of danger to the Government if this Irish matter is ^ot sdlno-" 
how or other hurried through appears to have pifompted a 
decided advance in the tone taken about Irish claims. Land- • 
lords goDcrully are spoken of oflhand fis “lessors,” not 
owners, and tho operations of the Proiyartv Defence 
Committee arc put on the same footingJjH^hose of the 
Land League. If this latter proceedii|i|B^bypiore than 
an excursion of indiscreet partisanship,^H^^rves a.little 
attention. What Mr. Goddard and liiiHEjfeo associates 
have been doing is, let it be rcmonibcred^not merely an act^ 
of ordinary commercial business, but one which vnll con« 
tinneto be legal and necessary wbontho Laud Bill becomes 
law. They have bought up in tho open market and at 
' tiio opeii market price the right of dofi.nitiug tononti v\ ^ 
their holdings. In doing this they have been protected 
no doubt by police and by soldiers from the violence of the 
Land Leaguers. This is sufiiciont in the eyes of some^^ ' 
controversialists to put tho Ijand League and the Defence 
Committee on tho same footing. So preposterous a mis¬ 
representation is suitable enough in the mouths of those who 
in the teeth of history and of tho utterances of their ot|ti 
leaders ton years ago, declare that the Irish occupier is 
part owner of the soil, but it is not likely to conciliate ' 
English opponents of the Bin. The agitation whioh 47ch- 
bishop Croku is heading, and the ferocious violence noif 
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ettrioas list dP now iTogakae which this agitation has 

f jdneod*' It is said, or all bat said, that priests are not 
he avreited in Ireland. An English clergyman may 
*to gaol and welcome if he breaks the law for conscience 
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salko; an Irish, priest, if he encourages an illegal and J Shefbtomb himself, while he makes the belt apoloffies 


criminal agitation in the face of the principles of reli^on, 
the doctrines of the Church and the wishes of the Fopii, 
is to bo dealt with very tenderly. This last deference to 
Irish ideas is perhaps the most instrootive of all, though 
it cannot be said to be either illogical or surprising. If 
what is right in England is wrong in Ireland, it probably 
follows that whnt is wrong in England is right in 
Ireland. Yet the attitude of the Irish is an awkward 
,, comment on the speech of Mr. Ciiamiieklais. The plan, 
person, the cironmstauccs, make it almost impossible 
w suppose that the Government intends to recede 
^irom at least so much maintonanco of the sapremocy of 
the law as Mr. Chamderlain advocated. Yet the non. 
official Hadicals gramblo at this maintenance, and the 
Land League regards it with the bittorost hostility. 
Under tfleso oircnmstnnces the task of carrying throngh a 
Bill of immense length and complexity mast be a very 
difficult one, and, with anything like factious opposition, 
wonld be impossible. Against such opposition the Govoru- 
fient are assured, except as concerns the Pamellitcs and 
perhaps a few nondesuript Conservatives. But, if they 
are enabled to maintain their present “ know>uoLhing ” 
attitude to avoid remed^ng somo of the grosser and more 
sorions injustices of the Bill, and to persist in refusing 
compensation oven in cases of proved conliseation, their 
majority will deserve that highest crown which, according 
to some theologians, awaits, not merely unreasoning faith 
an^ obedience, but obedience and faith in tlio teeth of 
reason and demonstration. 


TUE TRANSVAAL. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Times who is now visiting 
South Africa for the first time writes letters wliieh are 
not perhaps less iustrnctive because they contain the results 
of recent and unprejudiced inquiry. A resident in any of 
the South African provinces, though he knows much which 
a stranger has to learn, can scarcely fail to hold strong 
opinions or prejudices on all disputed points. Tho new¬ 
comer has tho advantage of hearing all sides of the ques¬ 
tion, while ho seeks information both from Sir Theophilus 
Srepstons and from a Natal colonist who warmly admires 
Mr. Gladstone's policy. It is natural that tho eminent 
public servant who was tho principal agent in the annexa¬ 
tion of the Transvaal should continue, notwithstanding 
the disastrous result, to justify his policy. There is no 
doubt that he acted in good tkith on plausible grounds, 
* inasmuch as tho President of the Repnblio and the great 
* body of the community acquiesced at the moment in a 
transfer of sovereignty which was not supported by any 
martorial force. ’I'ho subsequent ratification of his policy 
lUr Ihe Imperial Government relieved Sir Theopuilus 
SliCPSTONB from technical responsibility. Tho doubts 
which Lord Carnarvon faintly expressed were cancelled 
^ by his formal approval. NevertheloBS, it is certain that 
tho decision really rested with the Commissioner on the 
spot. No servant of tho Government had greater expo- 
ricnco of Sonth African politics, especially in relation to 
tho natives, of whom he was tho official protector; and, 
^ in the' course of long and active careor, Sir Theo- 
' jPUiLUS SHEPaTONB snuBt on many occasions have hod 
Ucaling^ with tho Boors in the Transvaal and in the 
Colonies. One his motives for annexing the pro¬ 
vince was probably a desire to put an end to tho chronic 
, or fi^nent wars between the Dutch settlers and the 
neigffionring tribes. Peace was, in fiust, immediately 
re-08tabliBhA and permanently maintained daring the 
' ^ontinnance of English rule. No attempt was made by 
Ij^e provincial Government, which represontod the Crown, 
f ^ interfere with tho domestic institntions which are not 
^ always disiingnishable |rom slavery; bnt it soon became 
« kii0Wn to the ooloursd apprentices that compnlsory 
^ seiwitade was not reosgnized by English law; and pro- 
Itoblgr tome of them displayeflr tendencies to insnbordi- 
^naMoiit while others may have deserted their masters. 

« iaanot improbable that the uncertain^ whieh dbn- 
l^d^neiiily prevailed may haye bem one of the causes of 
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»Zoln power by K|nm 
arms, and the snbaeqnent defeat of o|mr satiiw emefii.. 
All these contingencies ought to haTe been ftRUseea, nor 
is it possible to explain the Uindness Of an oxperieiiOBd 
adiqjuiistrator. It is probable that Bir TijraoniiLOa, 


his oondnot of wUch cironmstanoes admii^ nmy be o^ 
soiona that he nevertheless committed a mistake.. ^ 
There has been no proof that the annexation was In any 
way prodnood by the influence of interested persons who 
knew that the ostablishment of English dominion would 
increase the value of their investments; but if the Com- 
missioner had listened to their representatkmsi he might 
not unreasonably have oonsidered that their arguments 
were entitled to a certain amonnt of weight. Tlmre is 
strong presumption in favour of any administrative system 
which renders property more valuable. If by somo 
miracle Irish estates became saleable, and even commanded 
an advanced price, it wonld be inferred that somo 
bonoficial mode of legislation had at last been devised. 
The denunciations which are now applied to speonlativo 
settlors in the Transvaal require to be vigilantly oheoked. 
It seems that the Republican Government, among other 
financial expedients, hit on the plan of issuing assignaisp 
or land scrip, purporting to oonstitute titles to certain 
lands. They had also a paper currency, which had sunk 
to tlio price of two or three shillings in the pound, and 
both classes of securities wero bought by enterprising 
capitalists, who took ihe chance of snoatitution of a 
inoro solvent Government For the President and the 
Volksraad. It soems to have been agreed on sR handa 
that any change wonld be for the better, and assuredly 
tho Republican Government, nothwithstanding the 
energy and ability of Mr. Biirgebs, afforded small hope of 
daralion. Tho dominant class of tho community carried 
to excess tho wholesome instinct of disliking official inter^ 
ference with their afikirs. They wore unwilling to pay taxes, 
and in many instances they avoided service in the Vo|^B; 
road, with tho result of making room for adventurers oi 
doubtful character. There is no donbt that one of 
most unpopular resnlts of the annexation was the estabr 
lishmont of a comparatively ofiioient system of administra¬ 
tion. If purchasers of land scrip took advantage of the 
existence of a rognlar Government to enforce the rights 
which they had acquired by purchase, it is diffioult^'to 
dispute tho justice of their pretensions; but the Com- 
miKsiou may probably be justihod in Bcmtinizing with 
jrnlons attention tho amonnt of the claims to oompensa- 
tion which they will now prefer. If it is true that one 
applicant asks for 65,000!., the Commissioners may well de¬ 
spair of satisfying the body of claimants. If the incoming 
Govorument can bo trusted to respect the rights of 
English Bnbjocts, it wonld bo much more desirable to 
secure tho traders and farmers in the enjoyment of their 
property than to buy them off on tho assumption t^j^ 
they will be forcibly dLspossossod. Fivo-and-twenty yc^j^ 
ago the English Government, on the abandonment of a . 
protectorate of the Mosquito Coast, compensated ad- 
ventnrors who preferred claims to grants of land by a 
recognition, bnt not a guarantee, of their titles. Thp 
estates of which President Burgers and his pr^ooessora 
may have disposed in the form of scrip are probably 
not inclndod in the vast private estates which ale Oo- 
enpiod by tho Boers. If the holders of land seoBai*, 
ties are left to take possession of their properties, they 
will probably in many cases practically relinquish theif 
claims. ^ 

The question which soems to fdrm the most dimonlt ^ 
part of the task of the Oommisaion relates to the detaci- 
eaent from the Transvaal of a TOrtion of its eastern terri- ^ 
toryi The object is to exolnde a large native populatioh* 
from the unwelcome dominion of the Boers. It is also 
thought desirablo to intense a barrier between ZuluUqid *' 
and the Transvaal. It is supposed that John Dtrmr ex- 



since deprived shail be restored. The'English Oomniis* ‘ 
sioners and the Ckiwsmment will not fiul to observe that 
asked for Ihe benefit of the natives to inonr a 
Ibilifo*, even if the Boers consent to the 
driHyi^/of territory. The Crown, retaini^ the aove- 
re&ty of the native territory borderingf^ the ffiniasvaeLdn 
th^east, will be btld responsible for any hostile mofe- 
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ilif pari St the trISiic In some not 
tnenii, Urn local antborities will bave to ol)o£e 
‘Mirm wMr with tbe Swasiea and war with the BoCt 8> 
aiUihongb no Boglisb interest might he involved. Before 
the aagdiaiUm and the Znln war the Colonial Govern- 
BMntnooonped a safer and more convenient position. They 
, were on fk-iendlv terms with the Znln Kikq, whom they 
•^Mbnined hy their oonnsels from tbe attack which be 
habitnaUy meditated on the Transvaal. If their inflnencohad 
proved insufficient for the maintenance of poaco, they had 
the option of nentrality or of dictating the terms on which 
tb^ might have accorded protection to iho Boers. It has 
often bran explained that tbe Zulu war would never have 
ooonrred bat n>r the annexation of tho Transvaal. The 
question is now complicated by tho responsibility which 
may bave been incurred in conseqaenco of the disinto- 
ffration of the Zulu kingdom and of the disarmament of 
we soldiery ; but it will bo expedient to limit as narrowly 
as possible any fresh obligations which may be assumed. 
The protection of the natives within the limits oC the 
restored Republic will be still more embarrassing or im¬ 
practicable. A Resident who would have no military force 
at his disposal might remonstrate in vain against the 
breach of undertakings which might Lavo boon given for 
the security of the natives against oppression. There is 
little nso in any attempt to disgniso a surrender of which 
the o^nmstances and motives are thorouglily nndc^rstoud 
in all parts of South Africa. Tho thin iiclion of suze¬ 
rainty is scarcely worth preserving when it imposes 
•dnties which there may perhaps bo no means of dis¬ 
charging, while it confers no corresponding rights. If it 
is trne that the nogotiators on behalf of tho iJoors now 
display moderation and good will, their loss pugnacions 
attitude may probably be explained by their knowledge 
that they have obtained in substance ail tho concessions 
whioh they require. 




KINGS AND PRINCES OP THE DAN ORE, 


fTlHE establishment of the Kingdom of Roumania Las 
JL received, as tho Roumanians say with legitimate 
pnde, the sympathizing welcome of all Enropo. Tho 
Kino has made bimsolf agreeable to his powerful noigli- 
bonrs, and popular with his admiring snbjccis. A now 
't Ministry has come in with the now reign, and has solemnly 
laid its programme before tho Chamber. M. T)i:Mi:ij{rus 
Bbatiano is the Primo Minister, and his Ministerial slato- 
ment, unlike most Ministerial stutemontB, had much in it 
that was now and striking. Jlo drew a picture of tho 
Roumanians for their own benctit and study, lie showed 
them what they weru and what they might be, ittid, wliilo 
he owned that there were some dark H[)ots on his can¬ 
vas which he was too honest to oblitoi'ato, ho had tho 
merit of not despairing of his country. He had thought 
of something quite original, which ho commoudod to 
their notico, and, although ho anticipated an oatbur.<)t 
•of inerednlit}', ho thnught that ho could show thorn 
that he was right. The novelty whioh he had liappily 
struck out was tho notion of boing honest. Ho an¬ 
nounced that ho was goiug to bo honest, that ho was 
going to work with honest men, and that his i’ai-lia- 
mentary course would bo always straightforward. Ho 
'* had been told, ho said, that this would never do. Such 
things were not suited to Roumania, and woro in tho 
Roumanian natui'o of things impossible. Rut ho was not 
to be discouraged. Ho personally could not carry his 
aooptioism so far as to boiievo that there were no honest 
men in Bonmanta, but lie was ready to look tho worst in 
the face. “ Let ns suppose,’* he said, ** that there are no 
-** honest men in Roumania. Well, if that is so, wo will 
** make them.” The Prime Minister contemplated with 
calmness the possibility that he was living iu a country 
«nd addressing a Chamber iu which every man was a 
rogue, and ho thought that if ho did but sow a few 
honest men they would oomo up liko cabbages. The same 
^dismal peo^e who had warned him that there woro no 
honest men in Roumania had also warned him that he 
must turn and twist in his management of Parliament. It 
was of the ossenco of Parliamentary institutions, they in¬ 
cised, that Mnisters should always go zigzag, and tho 
notion of a Mmiater walking straight was contrary to tho 
mosli elementary rules of the game. He, however, was 
going to make the bold attempt to avoid all tortuous 
ooaiies. and he was sure that in the long ran he would 
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Usv^ the a^robation of oountiy. At» any t|te, he 
wonld have the approbation of his honest ^men tlhen thej 
had come np. On other points he was vagtte, merely say 
ing that, if any one touched his dear Roamaaia, he 
would defend it with tho fury of a tigress def^^* 
ing her oubs. To such sentiments the Roumanians 
are well aoenstomed. Every Minister in turn offerfi 
himsdf ss a possible tigress if Roumania is attacked. 
But a Primo Minister offering to invent honesty 
in his country, if it did not exist, is now, not only 
to Roumania, but to the world. If it showed what Ron- 
mania is really liko, it also sliowod that, witn the faults oi 
political childishness, Roumanians have that childish sim^ 
plicity which resents nothing and protends to nothing 
They are, at least, froo from political hypoorisy. The 
youngest of constitutional kingdoms starts, and ooq- 
Bciously starts, at the very lowest stage of political virtue 
As it can scarcely go down, it may be right in thinkidg 
that it must go up. Nothing is so puzzling aisb to*^knci^ 
when nations aro fit fur constitutional government. '* Fos- 
sibly Ronmania may prove tbat fitness begins when^tho 
nation has pondered over its own qualities and has recog¬ 
nized tbat, BO far as honesty goes, it is totally unfit. 

Tho Prince of Bulgaria has had practically to think 
over the puzzle of fitness for freo government, and has 
come to the conclusion tbat tho two millions of poor 
ignorant sordid peasauts who were liaudcd ovor to his care 
by the Great I’owers are totally unfit. If ho is |p bo 
allowed to govern in his own way, then he will stay in 
Bnlgaria, and this people shall have all the advantages 
that may accrue from a Hessian prince keeping a little 
court at Sofia. If the Rnlgarians prefer their Constitu¬ 
tion to their Prince, he will go away, and will not think 
tho (lay ail nnlucky one when ho wipes the dust of Bul¬ 
garia oil his icet. it can scarcely be said that the more 
[dacing of this alfbrnativo befuro the Bulgariaim is dis- 
liouost. Hu Hworo to tbe Constitution as it stands, but to 
abdicaio wonld not bn to break his oath; and if he prefers 
abdication to governing with a Gonhtitution which ho de-^ 
dares will not work, ho may nob improperly ask 
whether tho nation would prefer to see him abdicato 
or to change tho Constitution. Practically, however, it 
is almost impossible that a prlncu should leave such 
a question to the free choice of tho people. Princo 
Alex VNUL'R has already solved tho question temporarily, 
if not dofiuitoly, his own way. Ho has suspended the 
Constitntion while the Rnlgarians are being asked whether 
it shall exist. He has put himself in the hands of a 
Russian General who maiinges everything as a HnssKn 
and a General likes to manago them. A Couventi(% is to 
bo called.togothor to declare tho mitid of tho nation, but 
the Prince and his friends make no secret of tho very 
groat pains they are taking to iulluonco tho elections i; by 
which the members of tho Convention aro to bo appointed. 
Tho prococdlngs of tho Prince aro in tho iiaturo of a 
covp d\'tatf although not of a amp d'ttat of tho worst 
kind. Ho has so far improved on ibrmor precedents that 
he has not began with tho traditional whiil of grapeshot. 
Rnt not tho less bo only protends to ask a fair questipp, 
for lie is doing all ho can to ensure that 1^0 aiiqiwer° 
shall be what ho wishes it to be. What Inu really 
happened in Bulgaria since the Phincl arrived xhero i.s 
altogether obscure. But it may bo safely said that nothing 
has happened whioh could not havo been foreseen, There 
has not been tho faintest approach to revolution or afhaed, 
resistance. Every Bulgarian has been happier than4i.uy 
Irishman is now. Members of political parties havo D6on 
stupid and unpractical, but no ono in hi^sonses coald''ha7o 
expected that members of Bulgarian partios would bi any¬ 
thing else. The Bulgarian peasants havo no donbt 
virtues, for without some virtnes no poopio coal# exisi'; 
but their general character was amply illnstratod during 
the war by tboir behaviour, not only to their Turkish 
enemies, but to their Russian friends. Tho probmlity 
is that they are not fit for tho Constitution tl#t was '^ven 
them, but of all men in the world Princo Alexander wits 
tho most bound to weigh this probability well befqro lio 
wont among them as the head of a freo peoplo. 

Princo Milan of Servia has boon making ono ot^oso 
tours to groat Coarts which princes of his class have 
lately got into iho habit of makiug. Ho has bqw to 
Vienna; he is at^erlin; ho is going to Sfc. Butcrspiirg. 
It is understood tbat his object iu theso .solemn ca|^8 on 
his superiors is to turn himself from a prfiica into a 
king. He had perhaps better go to Paris undqr pretence 
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of baying a anaif-box, for this migbi uoneiKate M. St.f 
HtiiAiBl, Ttnitation being the most Mroifc kind of flattery. 
His plea is tliat bo now ralog over an independent State, 
and that Sorvia is as maob entitled to bare a king as 
Eonmania or Greece. He baa i,800,000 sabjeots, mostly 
pig-drivers, and although this does not sound very grand, 
he may justly say that he has as many snlj^ts as the 
King of Qkbsos has, and that if the Greeks got ready 
for lighting, bis people actually fought. He has, too, the 
special merit of not being a foreigner in his own country, 
and the Servians may justly plume themselves on having 
produced a kiltg who is a Servian. So far as any political 
importance can bo attached to the erection of Servia into 
a kingdom, it may bo said to be a slight gain, and no loss, 
to Knrppe that Prince Milan should bo a king. That no 
difficulty shonld have been made at Vienna to the oroation 
of a Servian kingdom is quite in keeping with the recent 
policy of Austria, but quite out of keeping with the sup- 
, position that Austria wants to swallow up one portion 
after«nother of the Balkan peninsula. That this suppo¬ 
sition is totally erroneous must bo ovideut to any one who 
is acquainted with the relations of Austria and Hungary. 
The Hungarians arc extremely averse to the incorporation 
of more Slavs in the Austrian Empire; but they have a 
jealons dread of Enssian influence among the Eastern 
Slavs, and they are perfectly alive to the material advan¬ 
tages which they thomsolvoB would derive from the 
development of commercial intorconrso with the nation¬ 
alities south of the Danube. Roumania, Bulgaria, and 
Servia cannot stand alone. At the best they can only 
play off ono Great Powor against another; and, although 
they may not becomo Austrian, they may very probably 
become as much Austrian as Rnssian, and that they sbould 
become so is, at least for tho pi’esoot, the best guarantee of 
their independence. 

• .. — 

THE INDEMNITY TO AMERICAN FISHERMEN, 

T he American Secretary of State, Mr. Blaine, enjoys 
good fortune both at home and abroad. He has pro¬ 
voked his rival, Mr. Conklinq, to commit a kind of poli¬ 
tical suicide, and bo has recovered a pecuniary penalty 
from the English Government. The payment of 15,000!. 
will not be ruinous, and it may possibly bo just; but it is 
a strange circumstance that tho present Ministry should 
end all disputes with foreign countries by acknowledging 
itself to bo in tbo wrong. In the present instance Mr. 
(^ADBTONE*B former Administration is exclusively respun- 
Bible^or tbo petty humiliation wLiiuh has boon incurred. 
The so-called Plenipotentiaries at Washington are believed 
to have acted under stringent and repeated orders in their 
profuse and hasty concessions. Probably, if they had 
been allowed a discretion. Lord Rifon and Sir Stafford 
NobthcOtb might have sncoessfnlly insisted on framing 
the treaty so os to render impossible the profligate demand 
which was afterwards known as the indirect claims. Tho 
American negotiators might also have been persuaded or 
a|]it^ed into an agreement that the damages to be received 
byitheir^Govommont on behalf of private claimants sbould 
not ezi^d the amount which they might tbemsolvos after¬ 
wards fiwOrd. Tbo Americans were nioro anxious for a 
diplomatic triumph than for profit; and Mr. Gl^stone 
and his Cabinet thought, as in a more recent case, that the 
adt^ersary whom they feared would bo most cfTeetaally 
coapiiiated by unqualified surrender. Tho ini({nitoQB j udg- 
ment of the Genova arbitrators was, perhaps, welcomed us 
an unexpected confirmation of the Americun victory. Tho 
spirit in which tue English concessions wero received was 
' illo|trated by the subsequent hesitation of tho American 
Government in paying the comparatively small amount 
which under the treaty was awarded as compensation to 
tho Dominion of Canada. It must bo confessed that after 
the two arbitrations the English Government displayed 
more dignity and self-respect than ttio rapacious litigants 
who protested against tho decision of a tribunal appointed 
by themselves. 

, The^tty fine of 15,000!. is another result of tho timid 
preoip&tion with whioh tho Treaty of Washington was 
ocmoUtided. The admission of American citizens to fish in 
colonial waters may, perhaps, have been expedient and 
reaitoihle; but no class of tne community is more jealous 
of its own rights, or more babitnally%icUned to encroach 
on the pre^riy of its neighbours, than the hardy seamen 
who aro engaged in the fishing trade. At the present 


anoment the English ( 3 li|i^rnment is called upon to piwteot 
the North Sea fishermen from the violeoee of Ermibh# 
Diitoh, and Belgian rivals. It was oisrisin that the peoples 
of Newfonndland would regard foreign oompetftbrs with 
jealousy, and that American fishermen would not be inoUned! 
to assert their newly-established dlaims with oonsiderate 
moderation, Tho conditions and regulations'under which 
the oolonial fisheries were to be opened Ought to have « 
been carefully examined and plaimy defined; and the ^ 
most obvious stipulation of the treaty ought to have been 
that aliens should not be allowed any advantage over the 
natives with whom they wore to compete. As in other 
parts'of the negotiation, it was the interest of the American 
Plenipotentiaries to nse vague and elastic phrases; and 
their English oollcagues were on all oocasions complaisant 
enough to play into their hands. Both parties ought to 
have been aware, and one of them probably remenibered, 
that, when tho treaty came to be interpreted, tbe moro 
obstinate and more litigious disputant would be likely to 
suoceod. Accordingly American fishermen obtained ia 
general terms tbe right to fish on the coasts of Oanada 
and of Nowfoundla^, and also to use the shores for 
certain specified purposes. Some time afterwards a fleet 
of Amerioan fisbing-boats appeared at Fortune Bay iu 
Newfoundland, and proceeded unoonsoiously to Ulustrato 
the culpable nogligouce of the English framers of the 
Washington Treaty. 

The law of Newfonndland, by which tbe oolonial fisher¬ 
men wero bound, prohibited the use of seines in certain 
circumstances, established a close time, and made it un¬ 
lawful to fish on Sundays. Tbe newcomers unhesitatingly 
disregarded all the restrictions, and proseentod their 
calling in such a manner as to threaten min to native 
enterprise. They put out seines, they fished on Sundays^ 
and it is asserted that they would, in default of inter¬ 
ference, have destroyed the fishery. It is more certain 
that they claimed or exorcised an advantage whioh must 
have been absolutely intolerable to the people of New¬ 
foundland. Accordingly tbe local fishermen took tho law» 
as might have been expected, into their own hands by 
removing or injuring tho nets, and possibly in sqpio in- * 
stances by assaulting tbe unwelcome intruders. Com- 
polled to yield to superior force, the Americans naturally 
appealed to their own Government, whioh is always glad 
oE a ground of complaint against England. There ia 
happily at present no risk of war or of serious embarrass¬ 
ment ; but Amoricau Presidents and Secretaries of State ' 
know that their popularity is always increased by unhesi¬ 
tating adoption of tbo claims of American citizens, and 
by vigorous despatches written with a view to domesito 
circulation. Mr. Evarts may perhaps have been justified 
in his demand for pecuniary compensation to the fishermen 
who had boon driven from Fortune Bay. In Newfound¬ 
land, as elsewhere, private persons who ore injured 
ought to sock legal redress, and not to assert 
their rights by force. If tho officers of tbe oolonial 
Government had prevented the American fishermen 
from continuing their questionable practioes, tho issue 
of iutcrnatioual law would have boon raised in a mom 
convenient form. Wrongdoers, indeed, may be forcibly 
prevented from persevering in a trespass; but, according 
to tho legal plirase, the injured person must lay handa 
gently on the trespasser; and it is highly'probable that a 
body of indignant fishermen may have used more than^ 
the necessary force. Lord Salisbdrt in the early part of 
th^^Correspondence contended that, as in his jud^enh * 
tbe American fishermen wore trespassers, they were not 
entitled to compensation. Lord Granville afterwards 
agreed to pay compensation for tho excess of force, which, 
the Newfoundland fishermen may probably have employed. * ^ 
Ho has tbe qnalifiod satisfaction of having rednoed by one- 
fourth a demand for 20,000!.; and Mr. Blaine agreed to. 
give a receipt in full for certain potty demands whioh had 
been accumulating in the Secretary of Statens office. Tho- 
main controversy is neverthelesss still unsettled. 

Mr. Evarts, with much force of language, and with ik 
certain amount of plauribility, ar^ed that an intemationa£ 
engagement could not be overridden by mdhicipal legis¬ 
lation. The American fishermen were by tbe treaty ad-, 
mitted absolutely to tbe right of fishing in For.tnno Bay 
and other parts of the colonies; and, therefore^ they might, 
pursue their industry by all conceivable methods and 
at all tiznee and seasons, oven if their oonduot tended 
Co destroy t^ fishery or gave them an invidions* prefei'ence- 
to the natives whom they superseded. The only remedy 
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was diplomatio remonstranoe, whlob, 
M Mr. Evahtb well knew, would have been nnavaUing, 
Government were prepared to pay an 
Mdi^i^ fine for a new oonoession. If Mr. EvAais was 
in the rij^ht, it would be impoasiblo to produce a stronger 
illustretion of the scandalous neglect of those who are re¬ 
sponsible for the Washington Timty. It was assuredly 
not the avowed intention of either party that the Ameri¬ 
cans should obtain, not an equal enjoyment, but a mono¬ 
poly of colonial fisheries. I^rd Salisburt maintained that 
the doenment must receive an interpretation not wholly 
repugnant to common sense. He had no occasion to dis- 

E ‘)6 the proposition that treaties could not be restricted 
subsequent municipal enactments; but it is obvious 
t freedom of trade accorded to a foreigner moans the 
freodom already possessed by native subjects or citizens. 
It is not the ouatom of American Governments to withdraw 
even the most extravagant protensions; and Mr. Blaine 
adheres to the doctrine of his predecessor. Lord Ouan- 
viLLB, with better reason, repeats the arguments of 
Lord Salisbury; and neither party is likely to give 
way. Probably the dispute will sooner or later 
be settled by an atlmission of the English claim made 
in ^nm for a concession in some other matters. It 
is difficult to regard with perfect calm the injustice of tho 
American pretension. If foreigners, having previously been 
excluded from tho right of keeping public-housoH in 
England, were by treaty admitted to tho privilege, they 
might, according to Mr. Evarts and Mr. Blaine, 
supply drink to enstomers till three or four in the 
morning. If they wore similarly allowed for the first time 
to shoot game, they would bo entitled to kill grou.se in 
July, partridges in August, and pheasants in September. 
It would bo easy to nmltiply illustrations of the monstrons 
perversity of tho Amtiricun contention. The English 
Plenipotentiaries at Washington or their Qovemmont 
ought to havo appreciated tho audacity of the diplomatists 
with whom they had to deal. 


LORD DERBY ON CO-OPERATION. 

OBD DERiBY spent his Whit Monday in a highly 
characteristic fashion. He is probably very much of 
Sir George Lewis's opinion about tho relation of amuso- 
ments to life, and regards a holiday passed in a Co¬ 
operative Congress as a holiday snatched from the burning. 
The address he delivered to the delegates was full of sound 
sense and useful suggestions. It is allowable on occasions 
of this kind to take an optimist view of the prospects of 
co-operation, and no one knows better than Lord Derby 
that, thongb he told the Congress nothing but the truth, 
it was not quite the whole truth. Jt is far from certain, 
however, that any good purfiose would have been served 
by more complete frankness. When it is very desirable 
that certain undertakings should be set on foot, those 
who make the attempt may sometimes be left to find 
out for themselves that they can only hope for partial 
success. That is the best that can ever bo hoped for in 
any human undertaking; but if this wore clearly realized 
beforehand, it might end in many cases in the attempt 
never being made. 

It is some comfort to boor from Lord Derby, who is a 
very shrewd observer of social currents, that we are more 
and more adopting the doctrine that “ many matters, which 
** of old it was thought essential that the governin|f'power 
*' should regulate, may with safety and advantage be left 
“ to the community.’* As he admits that there are super¬ 
ficial appearances to tho contrary, it is plain that ho has 
formed his opinion after a fair study of the evidence which 
facts afford, and we arc glad to have such competent iosti- 
mony to a conclusion which wo ourselves shonld have 
thought doubtful. There can bo no question, however, 
of its truth aa applied to the Go-operative movement. 
That, at all events, ** does not clamour for public money; 

does not ask that its opponents should be put down 
by law; does not override free contract or meddle with 
individnat liberties. The only appeal either to the Legis¬ 
lature or the Executive which has been evoked during 
its progress is the demand of certain tradesmen that 
Civil servants shall be excluded from its benefits. Lord 
Dabby was careful to show that Uie success of the Co¬ 
operative movement owes as little to morality as it does 
to law. He does not claim for co-operators that they are 
unselfish; the great merit of the movement is that it 


makes selfishness amiable. Interest and duty are on the 
same side ; the more you consult the#>no tho better yon 
do the oth^r. If Lord Derby had been speaking to a 
^ndon meeting this statement would have stood in nsed 
of qualification. The Co-operative Sooioties with which 
Londoners are most familiar are not exclusively, probably 
not nrincipally, Co-operative Siocioties in the true sense. 
Lora Derby recognizes the distinction, bnt he does not 
point out how incompletely the objects aimed at by,Co- 
oporation are attained by these imitators. The first point 
of the Co-operative charter, ho says, is No adulteration,” 
the second, “ No running into debt.” When a joint- 
stock Company is started for tho purpose of suppljing 
subscribers as well as shareholders with ^oods, there is a 
porfebb Boonrity against debt, bnt there is not a perfect 
security against the supply of adulterated or inferior goods. 
So long UH shareholders alone are allowed to deal at the 
Store, the seller and tho buyer ai*e one and the same person. 
But as soon as subscribers who do not share in the profits 
arc allowed to come in as buyers, tho seller and the buyer 
become different persons and have different interests. Tho 
seller is now anxious to make as much as he can out 
of tho buyer, because the more ho is able to make 
in this way tho larger will bo tho profit on his capital. 
He cannot make much by raising prices, because, if these 
are not conspicuously lower than those of other doulern, 
there will be no inducomont to buy at the Store rather 
than elsewhere. Consequently, tho only way in which tho 
profits can be increased is by lowering the quality of tho 
goods. We do not mean, of course, that this is done by 
any of tho rospoctablo Co-operative Societies in London, 
any moro than it is done by any really respectable shop¬ 
keeper. All wo wish to point out is that a Co-operative 
Store in which the bnyors have no sharo in the profits 
provides no security against adnltenition different in kind 
from those provided by private dealers. Such a Store is 
simply a joint-stock general shop, and its reputation 
for fair dealing will in tho long rnn depend, jnst as 
in tho case of a private general shop, upon the characters 
of those engaged in carrying it on. Where the profits, 
after the payment of interest on capital advanced, aro 
divided among tho buyers in proportion to their pur¬ 
chases, there is an absolnto protection against adulteration. 
The buyers of the goods take tho profits derived from iho 
sale of them, and consequently they aro sellers as well us 
buyers. 

In dealing with productive Co-operation Lord Dnitnv 
made tho mistake of underrating, or rather ignoring, tho 
ploasnro which a good workman takes in his work. No 
doubt excessive subdivision of labour and trado-nnions 
have done their utmost to destroy this pleasure; but in 
really good workmen it is, wc suspect, indo.stractibIo. J t- is 
not, and is not likely to become, u tii versally true that t^ie man 
employed by the hour cani.s to do moro than is requirotl to 
secure himself from dismi.ssal. But, though Lord Di kby 
is wrong in assuming that, unless a mau is working for 
himself, his work will in all oa.seB bo either slow or 
scamped, it is quite true that this will bo tho case wi^lt a 
vast number of workmen, and that tho multiplicq^on of 
securities against this risk is a very great gain to tho 
community. Nor does Lord Derby see very much force in 
the argument—so commonly used against productive Co¬ 
operation—that tho principle of division of profits mu.st 
break down when there aro no profits to be divided. 
What will then happen is that the Co-opcriitiv'e workman 
will have to livo on his savings until times grow better. 
But this is exactly what happens to a man who lives 
by wages. When his master fails, or closes his works, 

” ho loses his employment, and in a dull statu of Irado 
“ ho may not possibly find another.” Consequoutly work¬ 
men engaged in Co-operativo production must keep two 
cautions steadily in view. They must put by a certain 
proportion of their profits before division to cuablo tins 
concern to go on while trade is slack, and they must j)ii< 
by a certain proportion of their profiU after divi.sion ts 
enable them to livo if, after all, tho concern should nof hs 
ablo to go on. Every workman, if ho is prudent, takes 
this latter precaution in his character as workman ; and if 
ho becomes a cajjitalist as well as a ivorkman, he? jiju.sl 
take the former precaution in Ids character as cH])itali.sl.. 
Difficult as it may be to make arrangements of this kind 
on a sufficiently largo scale, Lord Derby is in tho right 
when lie snys that no labour is thrown away which 
brings society any nearer to a scttlcmonf nf tin? iao.st in¬ 
veterate of conflicts. “ Tho industrial is growinn* 
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** into oootinually larger proportions .... the diSerenoo that as king he wiU be more seonre firom the eompetitkm 
** between the rot|tive position of employer and employed of the. rival dyaarty whioh degeeT»dff from GsoRai. 

** tends to widen, not to diminish." Arbitration will not Prince Alexandub of Bulgaria wUl almost oestainly 
. settle matters, becanso arbitration is only applicable when prefer a similar demand if he saeoeeds in his contest with 
the parties to the dispute are already half way to an the champions of the Constitation. Few BngUsh- 

hnderstandiug. Trade-Unionism at best helps to equalize men are snffioiently &miliar with Bnlgarian iKditma to 
the resources of the combatants ; but oven this fnnetion it share the oonfidenoe with which Mr. Gladstoks is perhaps 
cat! never, in Jiord Dskoy’b opinion, discharge completely, entitled to form the judgment on the controversy which is 
^ot only will ilie employer always be able to hold ont expressed in his letter to Mr. Zankoff. According to his 
longer than the employed, but “the article which the opponents, Prince Alb^ndbb is a conspirator and a 
“ working-man has to sell is one which, in the very nature usurper ; and it is certainly not an argument in his 

“ of things, will not keep. If ho cannot sell to-day’s favour that his present policy is coantenanoed or sng* 

** labour at the beginning of the day, he cannot sell it gested by Bnssia. On the other hand, it is more tba*! 

at all. That portion of his stock has perished." probable that an Assembly elected by universal snffrage is 
&o far it might seem that it is only the workman who utterly incompetent to exercise supreme power in snch a 
ia concerned in promoting Oo-oporation, and if the matter country as Bulgaria. When Lord Palmebstoit was, after 
were only looked at from the social side, this would bo the overthrow of the French Bepublio in i 35 a,.aconsed of 
true. If it is the workman who will bo beaten if the disrespeot to constitutional liberty, he replied that he fnlly 
straggle goes on, it is the workman’s interest to bring it appreciated historical freedom, but that he oared nothing 
to an end. But there is a political side to tho question for the Constitution, which ho irreverently designated as 
as well as a social one, “ Given tho condition that nearly “ the tomfoolery of Mabrabt and Togquevillb." It is not 
“ all political power is virtually in one class, as under a improbable that tho democratic institutions which were 
“ system of household suffrago it is whenever tho class two or throe years ago conferred on Bulgaria by the most 
“ chooses to take it, and nearly all the surplus which men absolute despot in Burope may deserve at least as well the 
“ desire to possoss is in tho hands of another class, how character of tomfoolery. The Prince, according to bis 
“ long^ will you be able to avert an explosion ? " Co- public professions, offers his subjects the alternative of 
operation does not supply an answer to this inquiry, but it enlarging his powers or of losing his services. If the 
tends to .modify the condition which suggests it by dis- General Assembly to whioh he appeals supports his de- 
tributing part of the surplus wealth among the class that mands, or if, in the event of failure, he resigns his nnoom- 
hns the political power, and it is this consideration above furtablo post, a provisional suspension of some of the pro- 
all others that loads Lord J3eriiy to advoouto it “ as one of visions of tho Goustitution will not necessarily deserve to 
“ tho most hopeful signs of our times.”, be regarded as a crime. Some of those who know the 

circumstancoB of tho case believe that Prince Alexander 
— ' ■ — would prefer abdication to con tinned absence from civilized 

society. If the Assembly succeeds in maintaining a purely 

_ domooratio Government, and if tho Prince oonsequentlv 

TIIE SPOILS OF THE TURKS. resigns, his sncoossor will not bo an object of envy. 

rpHE States which hare been formed out of tho decay, -^^rding to some reports, a brother of the King of 
1 ing Turkish Umpire are perhaps gradually settUng ot the Prints ot Wales, and of the Empress of Eossu, 
down into their permanent condition; and it is not snr- | to fill the supposed vaoanoy. Like Cobnrg 

prising that in tho meantime they shonld ho subject to ' *“ generation, Copenhagen seems likely to beoomo 

various forms of political excitement. Prince Milan of o£iCLna regum. 

Servia is visiting some of tbo Continontal Courts in tho The Greeks, who are the most fortunate of all the 
liopo that he may be recognized as King instead of Puneo, sharers of Turkish spoils, are, if those who speak in their 
after the example of his neighbour of Boumania. His name may be trusted, tho most profoundly discontented, 
request will probably be granted, though it oddly happens To the Powers who procured for thorn the peaceable pos- 
that ho has once assumed the royal title, and afterwards session of the rich province of Thessaly thoy not only re- 
tacitly dropped it. He and his countrymen had tho quea- fuso any expression of gratitude, but they loudly profess 
tioiiable merit of beginning, at tho instigation of Russia, | resentment and indignation. It is true that tho supposed 
the unprovoked attack which was tho first stop to the long I feeling of disappointment is most loudly proclaimed by the 
meditated dismemberment of Turkey. After some trivial orp,iis of the Opposition, which may, perhaps, succeed to 
successes Prinoe Miian induced his army to salute him as olHoe if its denunciations of a feeble or ireacborous 
King, but shortly afterwards his State was only rescued Ministry are genomlly aooepled. Whilo tho settlement 
from iostruction by tho peremptory interference of his of the dispute was still uncertain Mr. Codmoundouros and 
lm]>erinl abotior and patron. At the end of the Russian his colleagues repeatedly declared that aoquiesoenoo in 
war Servia received a small addition of territory; but the the requirements of tho Groat Powers would bo followed 
])roHpecL of farther aggrandizement was destroyed b^ the by popular explosions, and even by the overthrow of tho 
Austrian occupation of Bosnia. Tho proposed titular dynasty. Tho army was supposed to be overflowing with 
change is not absolutely nnmoaning. It may perhaps not military ardour, and the whole community with self- 
bo agreeable to the Royal families of Europe to admit new sacrifloing patriotism. It was difiicult to believe that a 
L-luLiiiauts to their exclusive rank; but tho kingly title shrewd and calculating nation could be so foolish as to 
is understood to imply complete independence. Wapoleon prefer a more than doubtful war for two provinces to tho 
created two or three kings within tho limits of ^ tho acquisition by diplematio methods of one whioh is also 
old German Empire; and, after his fall, tho Elector of the more valuable. 1'hero was no rcasoB to suppose that 
Hanover asserted his claim to an equal rank with his tho Greek levies would drive the seasoned Turkish troops 
iiL-igld>our of Saxony and Wiirtemberg. Not many years out of Thessaly; and in Epirus an inv^er would also 
.at Lerwards Belgium was added to tho list, and Greece had have%ad to count with the warlike inhabitants of the dis- 
ilio good fortuno to receive tho samo dignity. A petty puted districts. Tho only title of the Greeks^ to either 
kingdom seems to acquire a kind of claim to the diminu- Thessaly or Epirus was the unauthorized and imprndent 
tioii of tho contrast botweon its rank and its material im- award of the Gonferonce of Berlin^ in an issue whioh had 
portance. In one romarkablo instance, the acquisition of never been submitted to its decision. The blander into 
tho I'oyal title has contributed to the gradual creation of a which tho English and French Governments led the other 
great Empire. The Elector of Brandenburg obtained tho Powers bos since been corrected by a virtual revo- 
>consont of tho Exipcror to his assumption of the title of cation of the decree. If the Turks ought to have been 
King of Prussia in the flrst year of tho eighteenth century, bound by the award of Berlin, it is evident that the more 
His contemporaries wero amused by his vanity; and oven recent decision of the Powers must be still more 
■so sagacious a historian as Carlyle falls into the error of couclusivo. It is highly probable that, in ^te of the 
ridiculing tbo coronation of Freoerice I.; yet it was to strong language whi^ is used, the Greek GFovemment 
•support the kingly dignity that his son, Frederick William and people are well contented with their extraordinary 
1 ., organized tho formitlablo army with whioh Frederick good fortune. They may have been misled for a time by 
created a powerful monarchy, destined under William 1 . the nnstatesmanlike enTOuragement whioh they received 
mid Prinoe BISMARCK to expand into the jplermau Empire, from their offioioos partisans in England; and ttiey were 
To compare small things with groat, a King of Servia Josl^vfied in attaching importance to the ^ri^ns en* 
may possibly And himself stronger through elevation to oouragoment whioh they at one time received fipom the 
the higher rank. Prinoe Milan may perhaps also think French Government; bat no intelligent Greek oonld oon* 
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template with equanimity the prospect of an unequal war. 
The modern doctrine of ethnological affinity is less absurd 
in its abdication to Greece than in ahnost all the other 
cases in which it seiros as' a pretext for ambitions claims. 
It is highly desirable that the Greok population in 
ThessalT should be emancipated from TnrkiAi rule and 
annexea to its kindred in Bceotia and Attica; but the 
sympathies of race and lang^ge form at the best but an 
uncertain foundation for political arrangements. Either 
spontaneously, or perhaps in consequence of foreign in¬ 
trigues, the Wallachians who occupy some parts of 
Thessaly have suddenly discovered that they are wronged 
by their proposed subjection to the Greek Government. 
Ab they must be too insignificant in numbers for inde¬ 
pendence, amd as they could not conveniently be annexed 
to the distant Boumanian kingdom, it is difficult to under¬ 
stand why they should prefer the Turks to the Greeks. 
It is not likely that the insurrection which is threatened 
on their behalf will have any result, except, perhaps, to 
accelerate the transfer of territory; but the Greek Govern¬ 
ment may advantageously reflect on the difficulties which 
it will have escaped through the intervention of the Great 
Powers. Cavils at the terms of the Convention are im¬ 
prudent as well os injurious. Perhaps they will cease 
when the new province is finally occupied. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

A GOOD deal of somewhat desultory discussion has 
lately been going on as to the distinction between 
reformatory and industrial schools. At present the line 
of demarcation between them is not very clearly drawn, 
and, in the opinion of some of those who have taken part 
in the controversy, it might well bo effaced altogether. 
Upon the intentions or constrnction of the existing law 
we do not propose to touch; but something may usefully 
be said upon the larger question whether there is, in the 
nature of things, any real difference between tho two iii- 
stitutions and between tho classes of children for whom 
they are respectively fitted. 

If society were what it ought to he there would bo 
no place for industrial schools. Children not convicted 
of crime would be under the care and control of their 
parents until they passed under the care and control of an 
employer, or became their own masters. The law would 
in no way concern itself with thorn. There would bo no 
* need to consider how they wore to bo disposed of until the 
actual plunge into crime had been taken. Then it would 
be essential to devise some method of punishraont which 
should bo reformatory as well as deterrent. It is well, of 
course, that both elomonts should enter into all punish¬ 
ments ; but in dealing with children the reformatory ele¬ 
ment ought to have far greater prominence given to it 
than in the case of adult offenders. There is far more 
chance that reformation will be effected; iind, with life 
before them, it is proportionately important that it 
should be effected. Consequcutly offences which would 
be properly punished in an adult by a short term uf 
imprisonment are properly punished in children by a long 
tenfi of confinement in a reformatory. Indeed, it is of 
no Use to send them there except for long periods. A 
shprt imprisonment may be deterrent provided that it is 
aifMle unpleasant enough; but when a child has to be 
weaned from evil ways and bad associates, the enforced 
severance from them must bo long as well as complete. 
Unfortunately, society is not at present, or soon likely to be, 
in that millennial state in which every man wiio is not a 
oriminal is able and willing to do his duty by his chil. 
dren. There are parents who are too careless of their 
children's good to exert any control over them; there 
are parents who, with the best intentions, scorn to find 
their children hopelessly unruly. When the child ought 
to be at Bohool or at work, ho is wandering in the 
streets, with an evident desire to have a hand in any 
misohief that is going on. He is not, as his father 
oooasionally informs a policeman or a school visitor, 
a bad bo^—that is to say, he has done nothing, and 
very possibly does, not wish to do anything, that can 
properly be called oriminal. But it is very clear that be 
IS on the high road to becoming a very bad boy indeed; 
that a year or two more of neglect at home and evil oom- 
mnnioationB abroad will almost certainly bring him into 
eonfliat with the law; and that, once made acquainted 
with a prison, it is exceedingly Hkoiy that he will find hip 


way thither again. What is to bo done in such a case 
as this P To leave things to take their coarse as need- 
lessly to inorease the amount of orimo that there is 
in the world. To send . the boy * to a reformatory 
is to destroy the sense which up to this time 
he has retamed of being superior to such of his 
ooinpanions as have fidlon into actual crime. An 
industrial school exactly meets the need. The boy has 
a^ good a chance of taming ont well if he is soot to one as 
he would have hod at home under a strioter father, or with 
a more manageable disposition. He does not go there to 
be punished, ont to bo bronght under proper troming. It 
will bo no disgrace to him in after life that he has been 
brought up at on industrial school, any more than it is a 
disgrace to a high-spirited girl that she has been brought 
up at a boarding-school becanse she was too much for her 
governess. Tho fact only testifies to an amount of daring 
and independence which, if turned to good account, may 
bo of real service to their possessor. All that is necessary 
to industrial schools taking this rank in popular estimation 
is that they shall have no shadow of connoxion with reforma¬ 
tory schools. It must be clearly understood that each sohool 
has its own specific character and place in the world ; that 
they are meant for different classes of children; and that, 
though the inmate of an industrial school may by mis¬ 
conduct qualify himself for a reformatory school, the 
inmate of a reformatory school can never pass into nii 
industrial school. More than tjiis, it must be understood 
that a conviction for any crime, however small, operates as 
an absolnto barrier against admission into an industrial 
school, and that no boy who has not boon convicted of crime 
can ever bo sent to a reformatory scliool. The two in¬ 
stitutions cannot bo made to do one another’s work with¬ 
out becoming incapable of doing their own. If a boy who 
ought to be at a reformatory school is sent to an indus¬ 
trial school, he will almost certainly corrupt the boys ho 
finds there. If a boy who ought to be at an industrial 
school is sent to a reformatory school, ho will almost cer¬ 
tainly bo corrupted by tho boys ho finds therb. 

Of courso there is a very real danger in all this. If un¬ 
ruly boys are sent as a matter of course to industrial 
schools, what is to prevent parents who wish to bo re¬ 
lieved of tho burden of their children from taking pains 
to make them unruly ? The parent who does not do his 
duty by his child will bo distinctly better off than the 
parent who does do his duty by him. The ono will have 
his children brought up at the exponse of the community, 
wbilo the other will liavo to bring them up at his own 
expense. But real and great as this danger is, it admits 
of being entirely averted. In the first place it must bo 
remembered that men and women who arc very bad 
parents in a moral sonso may bo, and often aro, very good 
parents in an emotional sense. They may not bo able to 
control their children, but they are just as fond of thorn 
as though they were tho best disciplinarians in the world. 
The last thing that a father or mother of this typo 
will wish for is to be separated from their cbildi'cn 
for some years. They would rather that they played 
about in the streots all day, and came homo at night when 
the working hours aro over and the parent is able to enjoy 
liis childron’s company. This is the consideration that 
makes tbo plan of day industrial schools so miscUiovons. A 
day industrial school takes away tho child during the hours 
when the most affectionate parent is glad to have him 
away, and returns him for tho hours when even an ordi¬ 
narily affectionate •parent is glad to have him at home, 
Industrial boarding-schools are free from this objection. 
When a child goes to ono ho leaves home altogether. I u 
tho second place, a parent whoso child is placed in an in¬ 
dustrial school loses tho value of his labour. There aro no 
weekly wages to bo bronght homo. If tho child is able 
to ^rn any monoy, it ^es to the funds of tho school of 
which ho 18 an inmate. To a poor family this issomotinifs 
a senouB consideration. The withdrawal of one month is 
nothing like a compensation for tho withdrawal of one pair 
of hands. In the third place, in any well-ordered systeui 
of industrial schools the parent will be made to coniribuio 
towards tho maintenance of his child. As is very well 
pointed out by Mr. Watson, the Honorary Secretary to tho 
Indnstrial Schools' frigate Havannahf in a letter in the 
Standard, of Thursday, the Industrial School, though it is 
not meant to punish the child, is meant to punish tlso 
parent. Ho is in fault because he has not brought up his 
child pn^erly, and when this neglect of his bocomos 
patent, and is obviously bringing the child to ruin and 
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prepiriog him to be an injafy to tbe State, the State 
ateps iti and pnnishes the parent taking the child 
' awaj without taking away the burden of sopport- 
iOg him. Thus there are three considerations uwavs 
"" at Work to indoco a parent to bring np his 
‘ children properly. If he fails to do so he will be 
separated from tnem when otherwise he would have them 
i^Hh him; ho will lose their wages, when otherwise he 
would hare the benehb of them; and, in addition to this, 
he wUl be obliged to give hard money for their support. 
A properly organized system of indostrial schools does 
net tempt parents to neglect their children; it rather 
makes it their interest to take caru of thorn. It appeals 
laltke to their nffoctions and their poukots by holding out 
to them the unpleasant prospect of having both hnrt. 


BUSSIA. 

O F all the countries that play a leading part in human 
adairs, Russia is,'after China, that of which foreigners 
know least. It is only in the broadest and most general 
way that we can speak of anything Russian, and we can 
never be sure that snob information as it is possible to 
obtain, about Ruesia is not exaggerated or false or irrele¬ 
vant. All that can bo done is to soizo on passing indica¬ 
tions of what we may suppose is happening or is likely to 
happen in Russia, and to take them for what they may be 
worth. In Russia the Czar is everything, and the Czar 
must have some sort of domestic policy, and some sort of 
tbreign policy. To learn a little as to how the Czar per¬ 
sonally is living, enjoying himsolf or sufiering, and to 
catch a faint cine to his domostio and foreign policy, is the 
most that can bo aimed at. Unless the accounts that roach 
England are mere fiction, the Czar is at this moment 
leading, perhaps, the most wretched life that any human 
being is called on to endure. Ho is a prisoner at Gatchina, 
and a most unhappy prisoner. Np one is allowed to go 
near him except after the most elaborate precautions 
have been taken. Every person, however well known, 
is watched, inspected, and soarchod; Cossack sentinels 
with drawn swords tramp up and down, and are 
stationed at the doors of the bcdi'ooms of the Imperis) 
f.>Taily. The poor little heir to the throne is liot 
allowed to take his usual exorcise; ho cannot ride in 
the park adjoining his father’s house; and, in short, tho 
whole of the Imperial family lead very much the same 
life as was led by Louis XV I. and bis family after they 
became tho prisoners of the tlacobius. And yet, in spite 
of all precautions, tbe audacity of tho otiemies of the Czar 
never flags, and their pertinacity is never relaxed. It is 
said that at the station of Gatchina itself a mass of 
dynamite has been discovered, which was connected with 
tho electric system of tho telegraph office. The telegraph 
officials 'have been arrested, and have been added to 
the long list of officials in the close neighbourhood of 
or in familiar contact with tho Czar who have been 
reasonably or unreasonably suspected. Officers of the 
navy and officers of tho army have been discovered to 
bo connected with revolutionary plots, and the ^chemes 
of minor villains are always coming to tho surface, 
and reveal something like a mania for harassing, if 
not killing, the Czar. The members of tho Central 
Hevolntionary Committee, whoever they may be, have 
been good enough to intimate, through one of those 
indirect channels which they seem always easily to com¬ 
mand, that they have not given orders for tho death of 
tho Czar. They arc willing to give him a fair amount of 
iiino in which he may show whothor he is worthy to reign 
or not. But they have not tho power, and perhaps not tbe 
wish, to keep back less responsible and more ardent conspi¬ 
rators. Tho police, who are now inspired by an activity 
vnknownin tho time of tho late Czar, am continually coming 
upon batches of persons, most of whom are women or 
4nere lads, engaged in the most dreadful designs on tho 
safety of tho Czap. Tbe discoveries of a police stirred 
to unwonted activity at a time of feverish exoitomout are 
always, to be reoeiv^ with distrust. As a rule, it may bo 
said tw tbe police under a despotism invent qnite as 
many plots as they discover. But it is impossible to set 
down all the discoveries of the Rassiaa police as ima¬ 
ginary. It cannot be for nothing that tne Czab shuts 
himself np at Gatchina like a hunted animal in his lair. 
.Ko one would lead the miserable life led by tbe most 


' ^werful of sovereigns unless he were abiolnt«l|y obliged to 

Apart from his prison life, tbe CsAft is as mnoh a Csar 
as any Czar ever was. He can count os fiilly as any of his 
predecessors on the army, tbe clerg}', imd the peasants, 
and his domestic policy seems to consist in asserting him¬ 
self ns Czar. He has thrown himself into the arms of 
those who represent old as ^posed to new Rnssta. 
lONATiRF replaces Mblieoff, and General MiLturmhas been 
relieved from bis post as chief organizer of the army. The 
press is silenced, bnt an exception is made in favour of 
the organs of wbat is known as the extreme Moseow pairty. 
The Czar is once more a Moscovite Czar. He throws 
himself on the support of those on whose loyalty he^ Can 
most confidently reckon. There is not tbe remotest 
chance of a real revolution in Russia, and the Czar, with 
the mass of bis people, is pitted against his personal 
enemies. They ore his enemies not because they bate him, 
but because they wish for changes more or less radical in 
the Government of Russia, l/inien ho came to the throne 
the Czar had his ohoioo either of trying to crush .the revo¬ 
lutionists, or of disarming thorn by making changes that 
would win him temporary popularity. At first he seemed 
to lean towards tbe latter course; but ho soon changed his 
mind, and determined that ho would fight tho revolution¬ 
ists, and not yield to them. It is very difficnlt for English¬ 
men, with all thoir prepossessions in favour of liberty, to 
say that ho was wrong. Concessions made by a sovereign 
are very wise when they are ooncesslons made to the 
nation over which ho rule.s, and when the changes he 
accepts are desired by a nation that is lit for them. 'No 
one has made more concessions and accepted greater 
changes than the Emperor of Austria ; and the result has 
boon that ho is in every way more powerful and exorcises 
a far deeper iuiluenco than when he first wore his crown. 

I But his oonceBsions were to the Hungarian nation, to the 
I Polish nation, to tho German laity, to a strong and rich 
middle class, to army reformers who were only bent on 
making the Austrian army tho best that oould be got. In 
Russia there was nothing asked fur by tho revolutionists 
which was also asked for by tho nation, and for which it 
was fitted. Nothing wonld have satisfied bis enemies, 
who had only one idea — that they wonld toll him 
what to do, and would kill him if he did not 
do it. Some changos were, indeed, asked for by tho 
nation, and with demands that wero justifiable the 
Czar has done his best to fall in. Tlie peasants wore 
Bufiering partly from bad seasons and partly from their* 
own improvidencCt and tho Czar has partially mitigated 
tho prevailing distress by taking on tlie State a greater 
burden than properly fell on it. There was a general dis¬ 
satisfaction felt with tho prevailing corruption of officials ; 
and the Czar has announced that be will set bis face 
against corruption, and will dismiss without stint 
and without pity officials whose bauds are not pure. 
There is not much in this. All new brooms sweep clean, 
and the tide of corruption is not to be stemmed by 
tho spasmodic interference of Czars who may happen 
to be seized with a fit of virtue. It needs the 
perseverance of years to purify a corrupt administration. 
But tho Czar can only make a bogiiiniug whether he 
perseveres in efibrts or not, and this beginning he has 
made. Corrupt officials will' probably not be much 
frightened by hearing that the Czar is going to introduce 
a reign of purity. No sovereign wishes his offioials to 
bo corrupt, and all sovereigns from time to time denounce 
corruption. But the Czar wishes to mark at tho outset 
the general character of his rule, and it is at any rate some 
encouragemout to tho sound portion of Russian society 
that the Czar should take an early opportunity of letting 
it bo known that he is as much opposed to corruption as 
anyone can be. 

That the foreign policy of the Czar should be pacific is 
not a matter of probability, but of necessity. A man who 
is shut up as a prisoner by revolutionists and assasBinB is 
not likely to be inclined to war or to adventure. Some¬ 
times, no doubt, sovereigns attempt to aUa;p popular 
discontent or to divert popular attention by Ombarking 
on war. But the Czar knows that his father, tried this 
hazardons experiment and that it wa.s a total failure. 
Far from stopping revolution, it was the Turkish war 
that brought Russian revolution to a head; It excited 
the people, impoverished them, and stimulated oompltri- 
sons between the despotism which Russiahs fislt at 
home and liberties they won for ontsidenr; The 
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Our wnni oOovinoed that not only will war do him 
no ffpod, and tliat BoBsia oannoi a&rd a war, bnt that 
Bnasia oannofe even afiord an arn^ fit to malra war. He 
wee that he hae no (dioice except between national bank. 

and a diminntion of the extravagant amonnt spent 
on the anny> On paper Bnssia has, or onght soon to have, 
an army of two millions of men; bnt Bassia* cannot pos. 
siblj pay for an army of two millions strong. One of the 
ele^ntfl of all ealcnlations as to the future of Bnrope 
which most deserves to be kept in view is that Franco is 
the only nation which can really afford to keep np the 
hn^ army which it is the fashion of modern European 
naUons to create. Italy notoriously wants to have an 
army ont of proportion to its resources, and Ministry 
after Ministry falls because foolish Italians want to have 
more soldiers than they can support. Bussia has now 
gone a step forther, and owns that it must reduce its 
army, beoanse it cannot meet the expense which the 
army entails. It managed to get through a costly war 
without that breakdown of its finances which there seomed 
good reason to expect. But it is now paying for this war, 
and it OBn only pay for it by weakening its great instru¬ 
ment war. The same reasons, too, which inspire the 
Czar with a distaste for war also inspire him with a distaste 
for adventure. The deputies of the Tokke Turkomans 
have just been received in great state at St. Peters- 
bnrg, and have vowed allegiance to the Cz4R. Even 
a representative from the Turkomans of Merv was 
present, although it is not dear for whom or by whose 
authority ho spoke. But the submission of the Turkomans 
is the work of General Skobelefp, and he himself is in 
deep disgrace. The conquering liero was informed by the 
Czar that there was nothing the Czar hated so much as 
enterprises which embroil him with foreign Powers and 
excite the nation without doing it any gdod. There is no 
rearon to doubt that the Czar spoke what were his real 
feelings at the moment. As ho had to reap the, fruits of 
his general’s victories, he could nob avoid receiving with 
grace those.who came to St. Petersburg to tender their 
BubmisBion, bnt he might at the same time honestly dis¬ 
approve of the policy which had won this submission 
at a cost far heavier than it was worth. This feeling 
may some day pass away. If ho wins in his groat light 
with the revolutionists, if llussia begins to breathe again, 
and something like peace and order is restored, he may 
come to look with greater favonr on enterprises which arc 
very mnoh in harmony with the traditions and aspirations 
of his people. But the time has not yet come for such a 
chan^ of feeling in the Czar ; and it may be safely said 
that, if Bnssia waits fbr a gre.*it war until she can afford 
one, years must elapse before a nation, the mainsprings 
of whoso riches have been so seriously weakened, can 
treat itself to the most expensive of all luxuries. 


THE SENATE AND THE SCIiUTINS, 

E ven a Second Chamber which is as old as represen¬ 
tative government has sometimes to play a part more 
inj accordance with a prudent calculation of its powers 
than with its estimate of what is best as regards the par¬ 
ticular measure under debate. Much more ought a Second 
Chamber which is only six years old, and is as yet wholly 
destitute of traditional authority, to bo careful not to 
provoke an unequal conflict. By rejecting the Scnitin do 
litie after its adoption by the Chamber of Deputies, the 
Senate has tempted destruction just when circumstances 
were in an unusual degree making in its favour. It may 
not say much for the strength or independence of the 
Senate that M. Gamueita’s reference to it at Cahors has 
been everywhere accepted as immensely increasing 
its chance of living. But it is better to be weak and 
protected than to bo weak and solitazy, and ihoso appear 
to bo the alternatives botweou which the Sunato has made 
its choice. M. Oamubita was anxious that the Bill 
ostabUshug the Scrutin de Uito should/ be passed before 
the elections, and the opportunity of resisting him to any 
useful purpose was gone when the Bill was accepted by 
the Chamber of Deputies. Whether it would have been 
wise to have made use of that opportunity is a point upon 
which much might be said, but there is not a siiigle 
qorious argument to be alleged in favour of the course re- 
oommended by M. Waddington. The Senato cannot supposo 
that it represents a majority in the country—indeed thoro 
is nothing to show that it oven represents a strong minority. 


Ontside the Legislatnre and the Elys^e nobody aeemste 
care under wbiw Scrutin the elections take plaop. Tbe 
question bas excited no enthusiasm la the oonstitnenoise, 
fbr the very simple ibason that a small oonstitaenov is 
hardly over anxious to be merged in a laiger one. When- 
several arrondissemeuts, now returning a single member 
each, are grouped tugether in a department returning a% 
many members as there are arrondissements, there will 
necessarily be a large loss of individual importance. The 
politicians who have been important in an arrondissemeut 
are not so conceited as to suppose that they will be 
equally important in a department. But nothing has 
happened to show that this natural dislike to absorption 
in a larger body has made the oonstituenoies active 
partiBatis of the Hcrutin d^arrmi-dinsement. Voting 
by departments is, on the whole, a Republican cry, and 
it has been recently made the especial cry of M. Gamrktta. 
France is not a country in which a popular leader is 
deserted because his followers do not agree with him upon 
points of constitutional detail. The rank and file of the 
popular party are at least well drilled. They know how 
to take orders and how to carry them out. Nor will the 
conditions of the controversy l>o in any sense the same 
now that tho Hcnitiii de Untc has been rejected by the 
Senate. What in tho Chamber of Deputies was a struggle 
between two methods of voting has now become a straggle 
between the two Chambers. More than this, it has be¬ 
come a struggle between tho Joss popular of the two 
Chambers and a great popnlai*leader. On the one side there 
is tho Senate—not in very good odour with Kepnblicans 
generally, regarded by some as reactionary and ob¬ 
structive, by others ns unsuited to Republican ideas, 
with^ nothing between it and extinction except a 
revision of the Constitution, the machine^ for which 
is all prepared. On the other side is M. G4 Mbetta, the 
real depository of power in the pre.sent, tho formal deposi¬ 
tory of power in tho future, tho man whose rise has been 
acceptod as inevitable alike by tho reoctionaTy party and 
by tho Republican, with tho Chamber of Deputies and this 
constituencies at his back, and himself pledged to the 
assurance that without tho Scriftui. dc Jista any stable Qo- 
vernmonti is impossiblo. If this is not an unequal conflict, 
there has never boon an unequal conflict yet. 

And for what end has tho Senate engaged in it ? To 
vindicate ils anthorify os n co-ordinate branch of the 
I/ogiHhitni'ft. That is one answer. To prevent M. Qam- 
iJETi’A fi-c:n being the object of a plebiscite. That is tho other 
answer. , It is difficult to say which of the two is the loss 
coticlusivo. TJio Senate, like all Second Chambers, exists 
not to vindicato its own authority, bnt to defend the 
pnnci]»Ie.s of political and social order in the event of 
their being assailed by the popular Chamber. When 
any one of llioso piineijiles is really at stake, a 
Second Clmmljor haw no business to think of con- 
seqneiicos. It it suri'cndcrs tho point in dispute, iL 
Hiiirondors that which it was expressly created to defend. 
Nothing, thorclore, can ho gained by avoiding a conflict. 

A Second Chiiinbor which is too weak or too timid to do 
the particular work wliich it is designed to do may as 
well not exist. Hut wdicn no sneh principle is at stake, a 
feecoiul Chamber is bound to think of consequences. .It 
has no righ t to engage in a warfare which may po.ssibly irica- ‘ 
jmcitat.c it from licicuriiir fulfilling its own proper function 
umlcr the most fnvonrablo conditions and to the best pos- 
siblo udvaiilage. There is no principle of political or social 
order involved in tho present controversy. It relates only 
to a (luestiori of machinery—an important question, if you 
like, bat^.still u question ot machinery, and nothing mon*. 

If the Senate could have rejected the Scrutin do livfv 
without iiicuiTing any risk, the case would have been dif¬ 
ferent. It might then havo been guided entirely bv nn 
abstract preference for small cousLiiueucies over largo. But 
if even a slight risk had to be incurred in order to indulge 
this preference, it was the duty of the Senate fo moiinv 
Its desire to slap M. Gamiieita in the face, and to think of 
the lar^^r interests committed to its charge. In ilm 
present instance the risk incurred is of tho most seri.nu 
kind. Tim approaching electious will take place under a 
Scrutin imposed upon tho country by tlio will of imo 
branch of iho Legislature, aud that not the branch to 
which tho Scrutin in question bus reference. Tho less 
popular of tho two Chauibers-—the Chamber which is re¬ 
turned by indirect election, and which itself fills up a 
fourth of its own vacaucies—has dictated to the country 
how tho electors who return the more pojmlar Chamber— 
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tbe ChamlMir which springs direotlj from uniTersal 
.BQffrago, and nndergocB entire renewal at each general 
election—shall be distiibnted. That is a far more 
ozr;itiitg question than the comparative methods of 
the Scrutin do lute and tho Scrutin d*arronduoement. 
If tho Chamber of Deputies hod rejected M. BAiinotix’s 
Bill, it is probable that even M. Qambetta would 
have found it impossible to evoke anj popular ez- 
oitement. But when it is tho Senate that has rejected it, 
he has very dilferent cards in his hand. He will be able 
to accuse the Senate of thrusting itself between the con- 
stituencies and their representatives; of going out of its 
way to determine a point which, though it may technically 
come within its province, ought really to be decided by 
the Chamber of Deputies alone; of attacking universal 
suffrage in the persons of the majority directly returned 
by universal suffrage. In this campaign M. Gambetta 
will be able to combine forces which have lately soemod 
to be separated beyond the possibility of ro-uniou. He 
will have the support of the llepublican party generally 
on the ground that the Senate has shown an entire ig¬ 
norance of its true position under tho Constitution. He 
will have the support of the Extreme Loft on the ground 
that the Senate is a mischievons appendage to tho Con¬ 
stitution which cannot too soon bo got rid of. 

Tho probable result will be that M. Gambetta will be 
laced in power just as offcotually as though tho Senate 
ad voted the Scrutin de lute. The diffcronce will bo that 
he will be placed there as the enemy of the Senate, not us 
its friend, and after a struggle which will have the aboli¬ 
tion of a Second Chamber as the declared aim of a part, at 
all events, of those who take part in it. It will not bo 
possible for M. Gambetta to refuse the help of this lost 
section of Bepublioans, even if be desires to do so. Nor is 
it oven certain that he will desire to do so. M. Gambetta 
is not without his share of imperiousness, and though he 
was well disposed towards tho Souato a fortnight ago, he 
fiiay not remain well disposed now that by an unex¬ 
pectedly large majority it has bidden him defiance, 
important as M. Gambetta has chosen to make the 
Berutin de lisle, it is mainly important because he 
has made it so. The Senate has acted as though the 
rovorso of this wore the troth, as though, if no more were 
heard of the Scrutin de lislo, no more would bo heard of 
M. Gambetta. If this is the genuine conviction of the 
majority which rejected M. Baudouk’s Bill, it does not say 
much for the accuracy of their political vision. If it is 
not their genuine conviction—if, that is, they have voted 
with a jnsb appreciation of M. Gamdetta*s strength—it 
does not say much for tho soundness of their political 
judgment. The recognition of M. Gambetta as the 
destined ruler of Franco is a strange reason for provoking 
a quarrel with him on the ovo of^ his taking possession of 
snpreme power. It may bo heroic not to worship tho 
rising sun, but there is but little practical wisdom in try¬ 
ing to keep it below the horizon. 


A SQUIRE’S NOTE-BOOK IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. ' 

A dvanced politicians of the present day, bent upon reducing 
owners of property into rent-chargers and on cutting up fine 
estates into small pieces, may possibly not core to know how land 
was fanned or leased some two centuries back. What to them 
are old-fashioned fines and abatomouis tempore Caroli Secundi, or 
why should they trouble themselves about the price of wool 
and bark, stewards* charges, manorial rights, parochial charities, 
and all the other stupid details which bound tenants and 
landlords togetW about the time of the £.vclasion Bill? It 
is sufficient for such persons that land in England is held by 
tenures wholly different from those in force in most Oonu- 
nontal nations and in our Indian dependency: and that tho 
ast vestiges of ** feudalism ** are doomed to disappear. But 
to those who like to know how properties grew, devolved, and 
were managed by our ancestors, nothing u more attiactive 
than the discovery of some ancient reemd, in the family 
chest or lumber-room, whioh, by an incredible piece of good 
fortoue, has survived the is^ads of housemaids and rats. One 
of these antique treasures "has just fallen into our bauds, and 
for practical men it is quite worth a barrel of flint and stone 
instruments adapted to tho use of beings something between 
Bushmen and Yahoos. This said record consists of about ni^ty 
pages of stiff paper loosely stitched together by thoxiM of leather 
and covered wiu a thicker material now emmwned by and 
dust It is not exactly a diary, for chronological order is aefied. 
Neither is it a mere book of accounts, m«de up of pounds and 
shiliinge and Utile else that can appeal to human sympathies. 


The owner aapesrs to have used it for the purpose of entering sll 
the details of the xeceipts and expenditure of his not Inconsidemble 
estates, and he was fiurther in the habit of recording in it, just as 
they happened, the events which diversified Ids life in oountiy 
and in town; the visits of friends and relatioxts, maixisges, 
births, and deaths, the time and money spent on loHriasys to 
Jjoudon, the*sale of stock of various kinds, a lawsuit with a neigh¬ 
bour, au unreasonable claim of the Dean and Chapter, remedies 
against paralysis and apoplexy, a certain ci;re for the cramp, and 
the stipend of the village schoolmaster. Such are the staple 
entries of a manuscript which would have delighted Jonathan 
Oldbuck, and might furnish a novelist with a ^pter in a tale 
about lioundheads and Cavaliers. We may premise that the 
writer of the diary—for such we must call i^was l%r John 
Brownlow, of Belton, Lincolnshire, and that hie estates passed by 
marriage into the family of Sir John Oust, Speaker of the House 
of Commons in the first ten years of George III. They am now 
held by his direct descendant. The handwriting of the diary is 
strong, door, and legible. There is no recourse to pei^lexing 
eipliem; no asterisks or blanks to create unappeasable longings and 
stimulate prurient curiosity; and not a remarx that need cause any 
one a pang or a blush. Ihe writer occasionally interpolates a 
sentence or two in French, possibly with the object of airing his 
knowledge of that langu^e, for it is sufficiently clear that there 
was nothing to bo hidden. ** Nous partismes de Londies ”; ** Je 
vins h Kingston ** *, ** uue charreito de paille k vendre **; ** des orbres 
se doivent abattre,’* these and other scraps of the French language 
might surely have been transcribed into the plainest English with¬ 
out any one being the better or the worse. And now to pick out 
a few of the items which the writer jotted down, wo will under- 
iako to say, without the faintest idea that they would ever form 
the groundwork of a short essay in the nineteenth century. 

Wo should state that in the reign of Elizabeth there was a 
certain Protbonotary of the Court of Common Pleas, who acquired 
on estate in liincolnshire that hod belonged to the monastery of 
the Blessed Mary of York. This property had been sold by 
Henry VIII. to a family, in whose possession it remained for forty- 
five years, after which, eventually, it passed to Richard Brownlow, 
the aforesaid Protbonotary. He bad two sons, William and John, 
created Baronets by Charles I. in 1641. The writer of our memoir. 
Sir J’oha Brownlow, was bom in 1594, married Alice Pultuney of 
Misterton in Leicestershire in 1621, and died sine wole in 1679. Hia 
estates then went to his grandnephew, also Sir John Brownlow. He 
possessed a house at Isloworth, twelve miles from London; a man¬ 
sion in Drury Lane; and estates in Lincolnshire near Grantham, 
rather more than one hundred miles from London. The journey from 
Loudon to his country house seems always to have taken three or 
four days. We presume tho family horses were employed, and 
one page shows that they came to‘London in April, returned to 
Lincolnshire in July, came again to London at the end of that 
month, and went down in August to remain for the autumn and 
winter. If a memorandum-book of this kind presumably gives 
any indication of character, we should say that iSir John must 
have been a person ‘ of excellent business habits; careful in the 
discharge of his duties and scrupulous in tho administration of his 
estates; hospitablo to friends and generous to the poor; a ^od 
Churchman and a staunch Royalist; in short, just one of those 
ancient squires who, with a little extra touch of colour, might 
figure well in the foreground of the now abandoned historical 
novel. 

Three different stewards, Cardiff, Batchelor, and Richard 
Fullalow, appear to have collected and accounted for rents, and 
occasionally other large sums passed through the hands of one 
John Smith. If tho rents for those times were considerable, so, 
on the other hand, were the outgoings. Out of 3,933/. more than 
850/. were disbursed; out of 566/. nothing remained but one guinea; 
and out of 444/. only 11/. 13s. id. But to some of these balance- 
shoots are appondea careful notes which show that divers other 
items had still to be accounted for or recovered. Poles of wood 
or Maypoles had been sold for several pounds; one hundred 
wethers fetched more than a pound a-piece^ oats and barley 
brought in more than 30/.; one Mr. Greenbeirie was to pay 70/. 
at May Day; wood, old and new, realized a good price; and there 
are constant entries showing that Sir John was quite auive to the 
necessita of being just to himself as well as generous to others. 
Petsr Inchler owed a fine and was to sell a horse; Wethendl 
and Battle owed five guineas ^ bond, which another entry shows 
them, to have paid. W. Olay might have half the roots 
in his little Round, and Sir Jonn would stand half the cost of 
dig^ng it; Will Buckbenie was to refund out-renti paid for him 
atl^ndon; if < Thomas Garland wanted to ^*plow more, then he 
muss pay for it." Mr. Dove might for five sniUings havs a tree 
which had been blown down in the ash close: and tl^ is an 
ominone query whether, if worthy Batchelor iiad formerly got 
140/. firom Cardiff, he was not bound by his own admission to pay 
60/. out of it to one Aberley. ^ ' 

Tho prices of skiUsd and unskilled labour and of artides and 
stock are noteworthy. Tho dootor*s tee for attendance on " my 
wyfe ** was ten shillings; when Cardiff tell ill, Bitohelm felled an 
acre for him, and might, we should think, have ^ stubbed Thpmal^ 
Waste." In one bag of xoo/., 9s. 2d, were wantinff; but Oi^i^ 
we are happy to state, made good tbs dafleianey. Jack Sayle was 
a long time paying his debt. Smeton might be permitaed to 
have the gram mowed off the bowling-green, fbrio we interoret 
the herbe aujm de houh, A beast that died of the gaiml" about 
the 6th of ^ptember sold for nearly 3/.; a pair of ^vei cost 
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3». 6if.| «nd ft ribbon ift 6d, ' Eerbio cow paature was to be dis¬ 
posed of ftt Lft^ Bay, and the thorns were to be grabbed op. 
Timothy Dove had a second presentation to two parts of the 
xeotoiy at Bippengale. hi a lease of eleven years the tenant had 
perminion to plough for eight years, bat not for the last three, 
aof. ft year was the honorarinm attached to the duty of reading 
prayers twice every week to the poor at the almshouses; 
and various contributions, including one from Sir John himself, 
made up tho schoolmaster's stipend of 17I. a year. We remark 
tkust while Sir John Wray, IQchard Neltborpe, gent,. Sir P. 
Tlrwhit, H. Luddington, and others, contributed sums to the above 
end, of from iss. to 2I, los.. Corpus Ohristi College only gave 
IS, 3d. to the above vUlage dominie. 

In the jottings of a Lincolnshire magnate we expected to find 
some allusion to field sports, but in this we have been rather dis¬ 
appointed, There is mention of gorso and cover, and the extent 
of the West Fean country is put down as 19,000 acres, and it 
prol^bly continued to bo the haunt of coot and hern ” up to 
the beginning of the present century. But we hear nothing of 
decoys and mallards, springes and woodcocks. One tenant is, 
however, bound by the terms of his lease, to^ mmntain “ the 
warren and to leave one hundred cupple of rabbits,'* and in some 
exd^nge of property with the Earl of Lindsay, a doubt is ex¬ 
pressed whether free warren in Scottlothorpo bad or had not 
Wn included. This reminds us of Dr. .Johnson and Bennet 
Langton, of whom the Doctor declared that he was one of tho 
oldest families in England“ Langton, Sir, has a grant 
of free warren from Henry II.; and Cardinal Stephen Langton, 
in Klog John's reign, was of this family." 

The following entries aiTord some clue to the value of landed pro¬ 


ohuroh, the Sub-Dean undertaking to keep up the viearage and to 
provide a minister for the service. To this the prudent Sir John 
was disposed to moke answer that, "if any thing be duo more ^n 
is payd, it is from the tenants, and not from me, and mat thw 
was a moduti dedmandi by prescription." We do not make out tho 
result of the claim, but there seems to have been an ofler of a com¬ 
promise, the Sub-Dean paying a portion and the Lord of tbO Manor 
the rest. Against this demand the diary appears to have contemy 
plated some counter-claim for a sum that had been constantly paid 
before the civil wars ; hut as the church lands had been sold and 
disperMd, 1 know nut of whom to demand, and know not howto 
recover it." The issue of another claim by a certain parson is, 
however, not at all doubtful. It was for twenty-nine acres of 
glebe lying dispersed in tho parish by an ancient service of ono 
parson Buckberrie, in 1577. The last incumbent had, however, 
claimed iiotbins:, and when his successor filed a bill in Chancery 
against Sir John, ja freeholder, and one other person, a good 
answer was put ^n, tho parson was ousted, and the suit 
ceased. To turn from these clerical disputes, which ore morfr 
edifying than Ritualistic squabbles, to smallor matters, we find 
that to prevent lethargie or apoplexy, there was nothing like some 


own estate, 1,724/. were disbursed out of 2,376/. received. If any 
doubt could ever have arisen as to tho politics of the author, it 
would at once be solved by the loan made to the King two years 
after the Kestoiation. Charles wanted 500/. within fourteen days, 
and it was raised and paid by the writer in one-seventh of that 
time. Indeed, there was always a large store of coin placed in 
bags and deposited in the family chests atlsloworth or in Lincoln- 
fihiro. Coin of the Protector's time to the amount of two or throe 
hundred pounds had been left in the iron chest, and there seems 
to have been no attempt at turning a penny or getting any inte¬ 
rest, except in one or two ways. The gold and silver lay idle in 
bags, and was only drawn on for tho necessities of nephews, for 
marriage portions, for loans 011 mortgages, and for tho purchase of 
more landh Macaulay, vol. iv. p. 319, writing of 1693, says that 
to many busy men, after the year's expenses of housekeeping had 
been defrayed out of the year's income, a surnlus remained ; and 
that a lawyer or merchant who had saved thousands was often 
embarrassed about investing them. The father of Pope tlio poet 
carried to a retreat in the country, tho historian goes on to sny, a 
strong box containing nearly twenty thousand pounds. This is 
exactly what Sir John repeatedly did in the memoir before us, 
and once he expressly tolls us that at the time of the (Ireat Eire of 
London he removed sixty-six bags of coin to his residence at Isle- 
worth for safety. 

In his dealings with his nearest relatives Sir John kept a strict 
account, in which we do not perceive any traces of penimousnoss or 
unkindness. Eveiy now and then he gave his best diamond ring 
and his great jewels to his wife. Then ho took them bock and 
then he gave them up again. To bis nephew Sherard he rando 
repeated loans, sometimea as much as 500/. at a time. To a young 
lady his great-niece, he gave a marriage portion of 3,000/. He 
put the children of twelve poor folks to school at a cost of half a 
crown ft quarter for each child. He allowed K. Johnson I0 Icccp 
a home in his woods; be founded almshouses; ho made proBonts 
to high and low; on ono occasion his liberality took tho form of 
silver candLesticks and snulfera; on another ho gave tankards; and 
then, again, he paid the rent of a house for his ** Oosen Smith " for 
Ufe. 

Antiquarians may regret to learn that men had made oatiueal 
at Grantham " whore Bacon dwelt"; but the house believed to bo 
a horse^niill, had disappeared at tho time of this memoir and a 
stable had also gone with it. Tho following items of legal ex¬ 
penses are shown in a trial in the Court of Common Pleas, the 
result of which is not very clear. The cause of action was a claim 
for *' tith of hay and come " growing in a certain parish, and it 
was brought under the statute of iJdword VI. ^ One-and-twenty 
jurors appeared and received five pounds each, besides their dinners. 
Berjeant Maynard—no doubt tho same who told William III. that, 
if it had not been for His Majesty, he would have survived tho 
law as well as the lawycm—had for bis fee at the trial " 6 
ginniss," and " at other ginnies." But Serjeants 

Baldwin, Turner, and Browne also had thoir 3 and 4 gmnie», and 
other fees, at odd times; and there were fees in Court of 4/. lot., the 
ehorges 01 witnesses, and the Inll of " Mr. Grange who solicited," 
whicn amounted to eight pounds all hut sixpence. There is, too, 
a memo which we interpret to moan that, of the twenty-one jury¬ 
men, tto nine who were not wanted and were not sworn need not 
have hod as much as the twelve good and true men who sat on the 
trial; 3/. a-piece might have served the former. In this sentiment 
the reader will no doubt concur. Shortly jiefoi^ this event 
the Sub-Bcaui of Lincoln claimed to he patron of the church 
ftt Snarlbrd with tithes, great and small, and also of a vicarage, 
and Sir John was called on to restore tho rights of the 


was tho pre.8cription of one worthy Doctor Walldron in his 
letter of July 14th, 1666. Failing this there was another 
prescription too long to quote. To feed bees properly you are to 
get rousted apples, bean llower, and bay salt, or else sop toMls 
of bread in strong ale and put them into tho hive. For the Iniing 
of any venomous creature, hold a hoi iron to the place aiTected* 
or a coal of lire; and a piece of briony-root worn about one will 
euro and prevent the cramp, while mare’s milk drunk^ by women 
every morning in jMurc:h and April will tend to conception. There 
are other cmioiis entries, but our space is running short, and when 
wo have noted that ono line commemorates the death of Nicholas 
the cooke, and the very next that of the Duchess of Dudlie, wo 
como to the Inst ehtry of all, whu^h has a tinge of sadness and yet 
fittingly closes a record over which Thackeray would have 
moralized. It is as follows, spelling and all:—“My deer wyfe 
dyod at Isleworth on tuosday the 27th of June 1675, between one 
and twoo at noone: exceeding suddenlie (no cause for it appear¬ 
ing), being 6S years of ago as was apprehended or very near it.. 
The corps bei)>g very well ombaliiied in a very good cofin was rc- 
mooved, late in tho evening, about 10 o'clock, toward Loudon and 
broght to my house in Drurie i^ane on the 3ol'b of June follow¬ 
ing, and on the 5th of Julio after, was carried towards llelton 
and there wtis buried on tho 7th of Julie, where I also intend 
to lye.” 

A note adds that tho age was probably seventy-two. The writer 
survived his partner, and <Hod without issue some four years after¬ 
wards. A solid nionurnont with tho efiigies of this excellent 
couple attests thoir virtues, and wo may ho permitted to doubt 
whether any brief diaries or loose memoranda Jc^t in this age of 
bustle, Qxcileinont, and perhaps shams, will, if revealed in the 
year 2081, excel this record in interest and solid worth. 


PAST AND PKF.SENT. 

I N a letter sent last week by a Correspondent of the Daily New» 
from Tunis there was a passage which might have given occa¬ 
sion tor not a little thought to readers of that and other journals. 
“ It has been a great, surprise to me to find," says tho writer, “ the 
strong conviction that exists among all Arabs leading an Arab's 
life that England must interfere in thoir favour. The England 
these people rely on is not tho one you and 1 live in, but the 
England of Wellington and Nelson, the enemy of France, the 
most powerful of all powers, always ready to strike a blow tor a 
weaker friend; a nation that never lies. It is foolish, 1 own, 
but many a time lately my heart has been stirred by appeals 
and arguments based on the above estimate of English cha¬ 
racter; and I have not had the courage to try and convince 
tlio pour fellows of tho very small chance of interference by 
our Government on thoir behalf." There may possibly bo two 
opinions a^ut the foolishness of the Correspondent's heaib* 
stirrings; there can he but one as to tho wisdom of his 
belief in the change from the England of history to the Eng¬ 
land of fact. Perhaps tho description of the former England 
08 the England of Wellington and Nelson is, except as a mere 
chronological indication, unjust; tor, to do our generals and 
admirals justice, there is no reason to believe in their degeneracy. 
They blunder now, but they used to blunder then; and now, ns 
then, it is pretty safe to calculate that, with lair luck and due 
encouragement, Marlhorougbs and Wolfes and Wellingtons cau 
be produced ns well as Galways and Sackvilles and Whitolockes, 
The real difi'erenco is not in Englislik^Deralship, or even in Ikig- 
liwh soldiership; for it may be w MB tored in confidence to those 
who are not experts in military lipbry that there wore scares 
before “ Fort Funk,” and succumbings to an inferior enemy before 
Majaba. The dilloreuce is in English policy and English public 
opinion—'in short, as tho Correspondent very aptly puls it, in “ the 
•Eiigiftiwi in which you and I live" as oompared with tho Englana 
in which our grandfathers lived. ^ 

Even hero of course it is necessary not to exaggerate. Just 
1 as there were Uundwing generals and time-serving generals 01 
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old, so there were politicians who kept their conaciencos in 
their tempers or iu their puraoa, who mMe the difliciilty of the 
nation the opporuinity of a party, who cringed and bullied in 
office, who delamed and caballed out of it. Jtiut where, without 
heinpr extraordinarily pesfiiniat, it is poasible to see a distinct 
deterioration ia in the fact that all these things, which were once 
looked upon with unqualitied disfavour (in whatever party they 
oippeared) by the nation at large, are now aMtted and defend^ by a 
great, if not the greatest, part of that nation, a port which has next 
to no interest in abetting or in aiding them. The pamphleteer of 
the last ceatarr who drew pen in a Minister'a service was in most 
cases a simple hireling, whose individual moral degradation might 
be considerable, but whose proceedings indicated no corresponding 
degradation on the part of the public. The modern joiimalist who 
praises the conduct of the present Government in the Transvaal, 
or in the teeth of the reports appearing in his own coliunns, ac* 
cuiee the Opposition of factiously obstructing Mr. Gladstone, is 
individually a much more respectable person than his spiritual 
ancestors; but as a symptom he is a much more unpleasant 
phenomenon. There is no reason to Ibiuk that be says what he 
does not think; if be did it would nut inattor, Ilut if ho does 
think what ha says, and if his readers and partisans think so too, 
it follows that the sense of national honour is absolutely extinct 
in them, and the capacity of political judgment hopelessly warped, 
b'or a parallel extinction and a parallel warping it is vain to 
look backwards, for nouo such will be found. On two occasions 
sometbing faintly and distantly resembling the foreign policy of 
the present Government was the subject of violent reprehension 
on toe part of one English party and of violent defenco on the 
other. The Peace of Utrecht, with the abandonment of the 
Catalans, wss the one; the pence of Paris, following on the partial 
abandonment of Frederick IL, was the other. Jiut in respect of 
relinquishments of territory and other advantages, the only charge 
against llsrley and Bute was that they did not make enough 
profit, not that they abandoned any of the actual possessions of 
the nation and the Crown. As to the Catalans, though ihoy were 
not too bandsomelv treated, it was, after all, the business of the 
sovereign they had supported to look after them, not the busincBS 
of the English; and Frederick was a person quite able to take 
care of himself, as well as one who had got from the English alli¬ 
ance much more than he gave for it. Thus the conduct of the 
Ministry of the day, if open to attack, was also capable of making 
a very good defence. It is perfectly certain that the Transvaal 
business—with its ignominious surrender, its unavenged dofeats, 
and its abandonment of Englishmen and English subjects—would, 
either at the begiuning or the middle of the last century, have 
raised a storm which all the boroughmnugering and Parliainoutary 
jobbing of the day would nut have enabled the Ministry guilty of 
it to weather. Again, the policy of the lute'Government was in 
many respects ansdogous to that of the various Tory Govnrumonts 
of the revolutionary period. But, while the sense of national in¬ 
terest and national'honour in the latter case was strong enough to 
leave only an insignitioant fraction of tho Whig party in irrecon¬ 
cilable opposition, that sense was the other day so weakened that 
only a still more insignitioant fraction abstained from opposition of 
the most virulent and factious kind. The greater the purity of 
modern prditical life the more sinister is the spectacle which from 
Aib point of view that life prosuuts. If 8ir Wilfrid Lawson 
saw his way iu his action on the Transvaal matter to a 
pension of fiVe thousand a year, with places and reversions worth 
ten thousand or twenty thousand more tor his relations and friends, 
his conduct would not be half so disquieting. If the editors of 
Government journals received an occasional five hundred pound 
note from Lord Kichard Grosvenor, in ndurn for a particularly 
telling exposition of the text that, Irish property being robbery, 
all Irish persons with a taste for robbery ought to be made pro¬ 
prietors, there would be no cause for alnrin. These porsuns, 
instead of being, as they are now, must estimable gentlemen, would 
be simple scoundrels, and os, though the majority ia'oilen com¬ 
posed of fools, scoundrels are on the whole iii a decided minority 
ID the human race, prospects would be tolerabry cncourtiging. It 
would sometimes be for the interest of the dishonest men to take 
the right side, and the hunust men would not ha in danger of 
perversion in these gross and palpable wavs. This is the explana¬ 
tion of what has often puzzled enquiring, but not very longsighted, 
historical students, the combination of llagraut political dis¬ 
honesty in the last century with a total I'osult, chequered of 
course by individual folly or rascality, hut still, on the whole, a 
total result, of continual national prosperity. Almost everybody 
was sound on the root of the matter, the doctrine which Thackeray 
(not a Tory TOlitician by any means) has heqipily formulated in 
Eunond, witn reference to the greatest genius and the greatest 
scoundrel in English military history—*‘ln face of the enemy 
there was no question at all. Wherever my Lord Duke found a 
French army he would fight it and beat it.” . 

** In face of the enemy there was no question whatever.” It 
would probably be impoBsiU|Liu any ten words to formulate more 
aharply the doctrine whi^Budll about a century ago, was the 
doctrine of all EnglishmeHl whatever politics who were not 
individnally yillaiDS, and orlSome who were, and which has only 
lately been ^nly denied by any considerable body either of 
politioiaaa nr of Engliahmen in general. It would be impossible 
also to esptiii both in deeds and words the opposite of this doctrine 
more stmogly than has been done by Mr. Gladstone^ Ministry 
and by its supporters. It is in the face of the enemy that questions 
begin. At more or lees distance irom that formidable person they 


can be brave enou^ in Queen’s Speeches and otberwiae. But Ja 
face of himP That is another matter. And whep he has stiU 
further altered the relative position, and obtsii^ a view not of 
their faces, hut their backs, the matter is dinerent Tl|o< 

motto of the Badical in power appears to be not to fight the enemy 
and beat him wherever you find him, but to run awa^ from hum 
and be beaten by him wherever he finds you. The doetim has 
been applied most signally and in most rema rk a b le fiumoa of 
course in the Transvaal. It has been applied in a h^tating and 
fitful sort of way in Ir^nd; and now the R ad ic al mgans are 
urging the Badical Ministry to apply it altogether, to give m 
coercion, to capitulate with Archbishop Oroke, to browbeat the 
House of Lords (who are thought to be weak and safe to browbeat), 
and to rob the Irish landlords retrospectively as well ae pr^ 
spectively as a peace oflering to the redoubtable Land Leagne. 
We do not say that the country approyes these doctrines—indeed 
there is considerable evidence of a certain sullen and ^nndaidded 
kind of disapproval which may or may not break out into aptpe 
revolt. But the point is that in a healthy state of national onmion 
the disapproval would have been instant, loud, and conclusive. 
The same may be said of the Bradlaugh bi^inoss, though a idme* 
what difierent point is involved. But it ia in referenod to foreign 
and Irish policy chiefly that the difference is to be noted. In home 
politics there hfui been no such breach with ancient tradiUon, 
though of late years the party of destruction have made the pace 
somewhat faster than it used to be, and the course has been very con¬ 
siderably less well chosen. But the real point is that in reference 
to Ireland and to foreign Powers, including their high mightinesses 
of the defunct liepublic which has (reversing the old story) painted 
out Itequiescat in pace,” and painted in ** Besurgam ” on its 
hatchment. The old policy of England in all matters where 
armed resistance was expected or shown was a word and a blow, 
and the blow first. The now policy retains the words, but aubsti- 
tutes the reception for the administration of blows, and the nation, 
or a groat part of the nation, if it does not exactly approve the 
change, permits it. It is of course possible that this oblivion 
of the simple fact that a nation is an association for the purpose 
of sslf-preservation, and that self-preservation means hitting 
out at all comers who appear dangerous, may be temporary, and 
that a reaction may follow. The curious thing is though 
democracies are not, as a rule, by any moans patient or meek, to 
all appearance the delight of going against a Tory and aristocratic 
tradition has absorbed all other feelings iu the Badical and demo¬ 
cratic mind of England. The Radical, no doubt, promises himself 
that in the blessed days of the federated Hibernian, Oaledonian, 
WalUan, and Anglian Kopublics (we name them-in due order of 
dignity and without prejudice to the rights ofSodor and Man, 
&c.), bo will make np for past recvlnmentt by the most vigorous 
leaps. Even on this supposition, however, the process ia dan^rous. 
When all the vantage points which benighted ancestors seized 
have been given up, and when the average Englishman has been 
brought to approciate more fully even than at present the mag¬ 
nanimous sat»faction of being beaten and the exquisite luxury of 
being kicked, recovery of spirit, and still more of duminion, may 
not DO so easy. Malcontents might then quote ** Non his juveutus 
orta,” and so forth. But a quotation from toe classics will probably 
be punishable by fine in those da^'s, not on the healthy principle 
of ** sconcing,” once prevalent at the Universities, but as an evidence 
of ** aristocracy,” an insult to the sovereign people who have only 
learnt biology and the principles of physics, and a sign that the 
Fast, and not the Present, engages the sympathies of the qooter. 


MK. FROUDE 01^ THE TRA.CTARIAN MOVEMENT. 

T^B. ANTHONY FROUDE, as we all know, is nothing if 
XvJ. not a controversialist. He has passed indeed in his time 
through almost as many ** phases of faith ” as another prominent 
writer of the day, but in none of them has he ever kteked the 
couroge of his opinions or the courage of attacking their opposites. 
In his early Oxford career he was an ardent disciple of Mr. Newman’s, 
and wrote, as ho has just reminded us, lives or the Saints. From 
Newiuanism, as it used then to be called, ho suddenly tjuned to 
what is now designated Agnosticism, and instead of Lives of the 
Saints, we had Shadows of iho Clouds and the Nemesis of FmHh 
from bis facile pen. But soon another change passed over the 
spirit of his dream, and he became convinced that these ** roads, 
both of them, lead to the wrong place ”; and he next posed aa 
the apostlo of that robust, if somewhat illorical, form of En g li sh 
Protestant orthodoxy, which takes Henry vUl. and good Queen 
Bess as its patron Samts, and treats all who opposed them, in poli¬ 
ties or religion, os no bettor than fools or fanatics. In 
drastic and uncompromising temper which he had partiy acquiied 
from hit second master, the bioorwher of Frefltejllbk the 
Great, he composed his Ilistoiy of ^gland. He has 41101U 
recently indeed given us a Slmtch of Julius QiMHUr. whioh 
might seem a sufficiently neutral and undogtii&tio aumeot, vet 
even there his inepreasible theological or anti^beologioaliBStiiiets 
proved too much tor him, and he could not refram fiom ondteg 
with an elaborate parallel-^whieh to most zeadata 
equally foolish and indecent—between Oaaer and Ohristr fU 
has now been enough, beguilod pechi^ by the IUiMtifo«s 
exam^ of bie oM master, to give us a sort of ^pekf^ooro 
Sud in the shape of a series of Letters on .the 
movement, which has been publish^ in 09od Wurds, aod whleb 
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^ ai%y M:p 8 et to lee reprinted iririi quorum pturt magna fui 
«• a metto on the title^TMige. QTiaoterinnwin had been sketoned 
end' 00 «riro from yen Tarioua points of 
hostile, or indiffMent, hr l^tarians who were 
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etin uagn Ubafehmen, tj Traetamns who had gone over 
to Home, or had beeome Kationalista, by outriders, like Dean 
Stanley, who professed a certain intellectual respect for a move- 
snent they heartily disliked and very imperfectly appmiated, and 
by ootsidere like Sir JTaxpes Stephen, who frooly ridiculed what 
they nrither respected nor understood. The peculiarity of Mr. 
Frondeb method of delineation is that it is at once entirely ab intra 
and wholly unsympathetic, while the final criterion of the merits 
or dmneiits of toe moyement is found in its personal effect on him¬ 
self. He was bred- op in it, he tried it, ana be rejected it—voiVd 
tout* Its doom is ssnled. That is the moral of the tale, but it is 
not of eouxse stated precisely in those words. On the contraiy it 
is England, or rather the present a^, which has tried and rejected 
** Sacerdotalism "—Roman or Aogucan—but it is cloar enough to 
the intelligent reader that Mr. Fruude's mind is a microcosm of 
the age. 

Mr. Frottdels estimate of the character and results of the move¬ 
ment is baaed on his estimate of the religious eonditiou of Fnprland 
fifty years ago, before it began, which to religionists, or irreligion- 
istSy of svery class will appear a somewhat singular one in its com¬ 
placent optimism. In those good old days, we are told, all who 
opmly questioned the truth of Ohrisuanity were treated os 
ofienaers and excommunicated by society, whereas now, whilo 
one set of men are bringing back medimvalism, another openly 
question not only miracles but Theism. Doth alike are wrong; 
sensible men have as little to gain from those who teach that 
buhops in ordination givo really supernatural powors, as from the 
school of soientifio criticism. And “ to raise a doubt about a 
creed established by general acceptance is a direct injury to the 
general welfare," and even discussion about it is out of place, for 
ttnly had men wish to question the rule of life which religion 
commands." After this wo are not surprised to learn, from 
^is disciple of Mr, Carlyle's Gospel of force, that in stern 
and serious ages the religion of every country has been under 
the charge of the law; and to deny it has been treated as 
a crime"—as e.y. by the Spanish Inquisition. It was an un¬ 
fortunate “ relaxation ’’ when legal punishment was exchanged 
for social excommunication, but still the principle was retained, 
and on the wholn " the Church [of England j was perhaps in 
the healthiest condition it had ever known " filty years ago. It 
is still more surprising to hear what is however still more emphati¬ 
cally insisted upon by the writer, that the Church would have 
lemained in that happy condition to this hour, if the Troctarians 
had never disturbed its peace. It was they who, in their restless 
craving for “ something deeper and truer than satisiied the lust 
century," upset the coach, or in Mr. Froudo's more ornate diction, 
by touching one part of a piece of complicated machinery spoilt 
the whole. What Tf^ JSdinhurgh Rtview and lirougbaiu and 
MackintOBb,and the Reform Ministry, and Low Church philosophy, 
nud the London University ’* and Liberals in general—“ whose talk 
was nine parts nonseitsa "—could never have achieved, was brought 
ubout by “ young Oxford ” under the auspices of Mr. Newman. 

But for the Oxford movement, scepticism might have continued 
u harmless speculation of a few philosophers." Not that the fault 
of either sceptics or Tractariune lay in their disturbing faith—for 
t!^t is a TOiy secondary consideration—hut in disturbing an 
Kstahlishcd creed," which is quite another and a much better 
thing. For you do not ask of an h>tnblished Church or system of 
belief, any more than of a tree, “ is it tfu,e, but is it alim ”— the 
italics arc not ours—and if it is alive its orthodoxy must not bo 
•called in qaestion with impunity. ** Doctrinal problems were 
little thought of” in those halcyon days, either by priest or people. 
Parsons preached and people listened, much like Tenuysous 
■“ Northern Farmer" and his Rector: — 

An* I niver kuawed wliot a mettn'd, but I thowt a ’ad .summut to ssKy, 

An’ 1 thowt a said wliot a owt to ’a said an* 1 corned awaUy. 

But if the parson was not a profound divine, he was ** generally a 
mogisirate," was looked up to in hie parish as “ the master," could 
jiot be looked down upon by the family in thegreat house," and was 
oftener than not a good shot and a moderate " fox-hunter. Such, 
Mr. Froude gives us to understand, was the state of the Church of 
in general before the Tractarians with their wild-goose 
chim after “ the something deeper and truer" turned it topsy- 
turvev, and let loose the flood-gates of infidelity. It was ” the 
healtoieBt condition the Church had ever known." This is indeed 
a poetic picture truly charming in its Arcadian simplicity, but 
oomehow it hardly seems to harmonize with the rougher teachings 
of reason or experience. 

We cannot follow Mr. Froude in detail through the successive 
phases of his devious course. His second paper, which is chiefly a 
oritioism of Mr. Keble, contains nothing specially remarkable. The 
next, which records his Oxford recollections of ''John Henry 
S^ewman," is more interesting, though by no means equal in sym¬ 
pathetic discrimination to the sketch drawn some vears ago by 
smother hearer of Newman's in those early days. However, Mr. 
Fronde ia in the main appreciative and just in hie account of 
the persouBl bearing and'public teachinu of the master he then 
teverenced. Bo little, he tells us, was Newman eager to make 
dfeclplw that ho never talked to underspiduates on theo- 
logkal queet&ODS, but on whatever subjects of the day were gene- 
inUy inteieetibg, about which he always oeemod to know more 


than anybody else present *• He was never condescending with 
us, never didactic or authoritative; but what he asid oairied con¬ 
viction oloiig with it. When we were wrong he knew why wa 
were wrong, and excused our mistakes to ourselves while he set 
us right. Perhaps his supreme merit ae a talker was that he never 
triea to be witty or to say striking things. Ironical be could be^ 
hut not ill-natured. Not a malicious anecdote was ever heard from 
him. Prosy he could not be.” Mr. Froude prooeods to explain 
how ** no one who heard his sermons in those dayaoould ever foximt 
them,” and recalls some characterUtie illustrations of the peculiar 
force and fascination of his msnner of preaching. In his next Letter 
he tells us how, after taking his de^ee, he went to spend soma 
months in the family of an Evangelie^ clergyman in Ireland, 
and was amazed to find that Protestants, who did not believe in 
** the Catholic theory of the Sacraments" and thought ** the 
Christian priesthood a fiction,” could be such excellent people, 
whereupon straightway his ** feelings of reverence for the Beiormeta 
revived." The process of reasoning is again Arcadian in its sim¬ 
plicity, and it is the stranger in a disciple of Mr. Newman's, who woa 
so far from encouraging the absurd notion, which Mr. Froude 
attributes to himself, that ** not even a Dissenter could be a really 

g sod man, and unbelievers were (neoessarily and always) pro- 
igates seeking only an excuse for indulging their wicked passions,'* 
that be has again and again in his writings insisted on the con¬ 
trary fact and oflered an explanation of it from his own point of 
view which is at least perfectly intelligible. Mr. Froude then telle 
us about Tract XC, which bad appeared before hia return to Oxford, 
and had stirred ** nut the university only, but all England" oa 
with a hurricane. The argument of the famous Tract—if we 
rightly understand him—he considers to be a perfectly honest and 
legitimate one, and be insists that had the author waited a few 
years longer, he would have seen that the Church accepted it as 
such; ** his impatient departure has been condemned by his own 
arguments." Mr. Froude then adds that to himself on his return 
to Oxford *’ Newman was os fascinating as ever," though ho 
had acquired in Ireland the disturbing and novel conviction 
that there were good men who did not oelieve iii Newmanism. 

The last Tjetter is dniitled ** The Lives of the Saints.” When 
Mr. Froude returned to Oxford, the series of Ltveg of the 
English Saints was in course of publicatiou. In these most 
of the leading Tractarians took part, and they gained a high 
commendation from Dean Milman for historical insight and ex¬ 
quisite grace of style, though he thought the writers grievously 
misused their powers. Mr. Froude was asked to take part 
in this work, and “the proposal pleased and flattered" mm. 
It seems a little odd, however, that he should have accepted 
the ufier, however flattering, when ho bad already on hie 
own showing lost, or nearly lost, all faith in “the CathoUo 
theory " of things. And it is still less easy to understand why, 
when ho had undortakeu the task, he should have been 
“thrown into a wildoruess of perplexities,” and felt obliged 
“ after a short experiment to retreat out of his occupa¬ 
tion," simply because he found the Lives of the Saints full of 
miraculous stories, for which “ the evidence is commoAly re¬ 
spectable,” hut which were to him as incredible as the tales of 
“ Amadis of Gaul" or “ Orlando Furioso.” One might have 
supposed that any educated man, though ho had never been on 
ardent Tractarinu, would know what kind of mattor ho was likely 
to moot with in the lives of modimval Saints, and in Mr. Froudea 
COSO Buch ignoranco is the more inexplicable, because several years 
before Mr. Nowman himself had published an elaborate essay on 
Ecclesiastical Miracles, discussing in detail their characteristios, 
evidence, credibility, and relation to the miracles of Boripture. 
lie seems to imply indeed in this very paper that ho was familiar 
with the Essay—as it is hardly concoivaole that he should not 
have been—and if so his “ wilderness of perplexities ” nt finding 
what ho had undertaken to write about becomes itself hopelessly 
perplexing. His third “ serious discovery,” like the two former 
ones about “good” Dissenters and “pure-minded " unbelie vers,can 
hardly at least have been a discovery to anybody but himself. But 
it is time to come to an end, and we are sorry to find that the end 
of Mr. Froude's lucubrations is still more gloomy than the begin¬ 
ning. He began with a lamentation and ho ends with a prophecy. 
We were remiuded at the outset of that Paradisiac age of fox¬ 
hunting parsons find uuiiiquiring, if somewhat unenthusiastie, 
believers which was rudely disturbed by the outbreak of the 
Tractarian movement; wo are assured at the close that neither 
wo nor our grandchildren for many generations will over see the 
like again ; “ centuries will pass ” before the golden age returns. 
It is indeed dispiriting to contemplate the prospect of the long 
mons during which “a ritualist English Church” and an un¬ 
believing laity will he continually engaged in fruitlessly sparring 
at one another—wo ask pardon for the homely phrase, but it 
exactly conveys the impression Mr. Fronde’s words have left on 
our mind—albeit there is some consolation in reflecting that there 
is a good time coming back for the race at last, though neither we 
nor our childrens children will live to see it. “Centuries will 
paw first"—Kehle and Newmau^Bjs wrought that irreparable 
evil for their uuoflunding pa8torit||^^K at lost in the dim future 
“religion and common sense wSpPun work together, with the 
prae&al harmony that existed between thorn in the days of 
Whately and Arnold aud Hare and Sedgwick." Lot us be thankful 
that there is yet this much of holm in Gilead. 
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CEIQKET. 

T hough the wiMon is stiu younff, a good deal of cricket hat 
been played, and perhaps as mucn sport has'^been shown as io 
the whole of a wot summer like that of 1879. So fhr the oha- 
raoter of the play has served to prove once more how completely 
cricket is a creature of the weather. We had an uncommonly 
dry spring, and from the very beginning of May long scores have 
been made. l)r. W. G. Grace has alreacw pamd his two hundred, 
we believe, iu one of those local matches in which the Graces 
are wont to keep their neighbours occupied in the healthy exercise 
of fielding through the whole of a summer's day. At the Uni* 
Tersitiee long scores have been the rule. The relative chances of 
Oxford and uambridge are always the most interesting topics of 
discuBsion at the opening of the cricket season. On paper 0 am- 
brid|^ seemed to have all the better of the position, and to be 
certain of repeating the victories of the last three years. Mr. 
Ivo Bligh, indeed, nns not been able to take part in the matches; 
and, if he is still too unwell to pluy at Lord's, his absence 
will be regretted as much by tennis-players os by cricketers. 
Mr. Bligh might have been expected to come very near winning 
the i^ver reward of him who attains to be next to Mr. Heathcote. 
But, though he is absent, Uambridge has still Mr. Bteeh As the 
grounds l^ve been so lively and true this season, Mr. Steel has 
not had ell his wonted success with the ball. The Gentlemen of 
England, a strong batting team, and the Yorkshire Eleven, have 
each exceeded three hundred in one innings against Uambridge. 
It Is not possible to sav at present whether the great genius of 
Mr. Steel has deserted him, or whether he has been badlj served 
by the character of the ground. Bowlers are, like poets, the crea¬ 
tures of inspiration, and a great bowler has hia amius miralUiSf 
when everything goes well with him, and his lean years when his 
wickets are expensive. J'>or since Mr. Steel has ‘play^ed in the 
Cambridge Eleven, tlie woatJier, so unfortunate for the fiirmor, has 
provided wickets which were hard beneath and wet at top, or in 
other ways suited to his skill. If the storms of this week are to 
lasL he may be as dangerous as over at Lord’s. 

Gambrid^ seems to have no other bowler of very great mark. 
In playing against Kent at Lord's a few days ago, Mr. 
Pord was oy no means on the spot. Though difficult when 
he was straight, ho was not so straight as he might have been. 
Mr. Napier, who appears to be a fast bowler, may prove a worthy 
Bucces^r of Mr. Morton, who so puzzled the Australians on their 
first visit. The other bowlers do not appear to bo more than 
respectable. But in baiting Oambridgo is known to be exceed¬ 
ingly strong. The three Messrs. Studd are really men who can 
be relied on by their University. One of thorn may chance to fail 
on any given occasion, but he who does not score never has to feel 
the tru^ of the Icelandic proverb, ** Bare is back without brother 
behind it.” The other two brothers are certain to put on about a 
hundred and fifty runs between them against any bowling, except, 
perhaps, that of Peate and Bates and Uill. Lost year tho batting 
of the two Studds entirely discomfited Oxford, even after Mr. 
Powldlr's pod^ stumped Mr. Steel. lie, too, has been scoring very 
steadily, and ho is supported by Mr. Pord, a very dangerous hat, 
Mr. Lwcashire, and an almost embarrassing choice of other good 
men. Thus, though Cambridge scarcely seems so strong in 
bowling as when she defeated the Australians, and though it is 
scarcely possible that any fielding can match what sho displayed 
there, she is still very powerful. 

In one respect Oxlord has made an advance this year. She has 
got a respectable cricket-ground in the Parks, within easy reach of 
w Colleges. The yearning friends of the endowment of I'esearch 
watched with anguish the subscription which the University 
offered to the new crickot-grouncl. There was so much less to lie 
divided between budding jprofessors of various branches of the 
science of Hypothetics. The Pali Mail Gazette was made the 
mouthpiece of the misery of culture. But the new ground is 
really a ^at boon to the undergraduates. It prevents much 
waste of time, it enables reading men to practise—on exercise much 
more wholesome than walking round Mesonotamia ”—and it cuts 
down the expense of cabs and drags to Oowiey and the Magdalen 
ground. It is scarcely more important that the new ground is a 
true and lively one, os the lung scores of tho present season testify. 
Oxford Elevens have been in the habit of coming up to Lord's dis¬ 
couraged, after six weeks spent in collecting ducks’ eggs in tho 
mud and slime of Oowiey. lliis year they have had no such gloomy 
experiences to abate their confidence. But the team is by no 
means so strong, on paper, as that of Cambridge. Oxford has 
only one very “ consummate ” Preshman, Mr. Leslie, of Rugby, who 
has been scoring with much freedom., We have only seen Mr. 
Loslie at Lord’s this year, when he played for Middlesex against 
Y'orkshire. Though ho got some runs in tho second innings, in the 
first he was quite unable to master the problems of Peate and 
Bates. The former, who throe years ago waa rather a simple 
bowler, has dovelopK^ into, perhaps, the most difficult of the day* 
His d^veries in the neighbournood of the ofi-wicket have an 
alarming way of rising up ng||andiGularly, so that even Mr. Groce 
seemed wholly puzzled in the first innings of ''Over 

Thirty” against " UnderMr. Leslie, os we have said, 
could not play Peate, but noHer could Mr.'.Webbo, Mr. Walker, 
nor Mr. Vernon. At Oxford the Rugby Frediman has almost ip- 
variably scored very highly. Mr. Whiting, also a Freshman, we 
believe, Mr. Thornton, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Kemp, and Mr. Evans, 
have made veiy oonsiderablo scores. But while any of these, with 
Mr. Trevor, perhaps the prattiest bat of them all, may get runs, 


low or five ol thaOambridgaEle?eiiara laoiBlly osMsbifa fatxunir 
It is as if these warn fiior Leriies at Oambridge ta ona alfHfiwd* 
In bowHag Oxford ia not strong. Tha baneful anamination 
system has hept the captain in w schools. Whan Mr., l^ana 
bowled fupainst" Over Tmrty ” on Whit Monday, ha waa asvendy 
handled by the impetuous Mr. Hornby, and astmad by no manna 
as fast and dangerous as he has sometimea bean. Mr. WallNrh 
name, too, has usually been absent fiNim the Oxford Eleven, and 
we have scarcely had an opportunity of seeing whellwr he is on 
good this year as the Australiaiis last year found Mm nt Glasgow*. 
In Mr. Robinson Oxford hat a new fast bowler, who was vary 
successful in the first innings of the Gentlemen of Eiwland. Butt 
that Eleven were by no means so strong as that whion imdsjs thu 
same name played Cambridge. For many years Oxford has beau 
slack in securing severe trial matches, whereas Cambridge, haa- 
already played Yorkshire, and intendi^ we undorstandr^o play 
Iiancashire. Though mnch depends on tlie weather, most pro¬ 
phets will expect to see Cambridge victorious at Lord’s in the end 
qf June. One of the best of cricketers and judges of orlokat is, 
however, of the opposite opinion. 

Tho match between " Over Thirty ” and " Under Thirty ” would 
have been an interesting one, in spite of the absence of Sliaar 
(who has been batting wonderfully well this year), had it not. 
oaeu spoiled by the weather. Hill proved once more that he had 
recovered the art of howling; and Mr. Ridley showed hie old 
mastoiy with the bat. Mr. Pearson distinguished himself at tha 
wicket, and Mr. Ridley's fielding at point rewarded entbusiasta 
who looked on in the icy cold of a British June. The nound 
being slow, Mr. Hornby hit much too soon at several baUs, tha 
result being strokes of the sort generally observed on vtUaga 
greens, and known to the fastidious as “ agrariaQ outrages.” It la 
worth noticing that Kent has beaten Derbyshire, strong as that 
county is in bowling. The victory was mainly due to the excellent, 
batting of Lord Harris, who scored thirty-four, and, aUy aided by 
Mr. Jones, made seventy-two, not out, in the second iniung8,whea 
runs were badly wanted. 

In contrast to the general prosperity of cricket is the quarrel 
between the Notts men and the County Committee. Tfaiat Mr. 
Poljambe, Oscroft, Wild, Gunn, Brown, Miles, Wright, Sherwia,. 
Lane, Butler, and Sboro should represent Notts borders on tha 
IndicrouR. Notts is not herself without Shaw and Motley and 
Flowers. It is always difficult to unravel these quanefs, but 
there appear, as usual, to bo faults on both tides. Tho 
trouble ^gan with last year's ill-omened visit of the Aus¬ 
tralians. These men drew such large sums that English pro¬ 
fessionals became ambitious in their turn. The Notts men made a 
high, though perhaps not miroasunable, charge for playing agtipst 
the Colonists. This caused some had feeling. Then there was a 
quarrel as to whether a member of the Eleven might take a teonxi 
under the county name to play eleven of Yurkshiro. Though the- 
member of the Eleven made large concessions, the Committee did 
not meet him in a very concdlialory spirit. Then came demands 
from the Committee, meant to protoct the sacred name of 
" Nottinghamshire,” and the Players in turn made new demands. 
Seven of fheiii wanted eiigiigemeuts for the season’s county 
matches, and the Committoo would not moke the engagement 
with more than five. There were imich less justUiahle stipula- 
tiuuB about benefits.'’ There seems also to have been some wont 
of courtesy on a certain occasion. On the whole, it is for frons 
being " a very pretty quarrel,” and wo hope that the contending 
parties, like Mr. Gladstone, will submit these matters to peaceful 
arbitration. If the Committee and the Players wiU bury the 
nrivate tomahawk, and only think of cricket and the ooun^ of 
llobiu Hood, all may yet be well. 


LITTUt?. 

rilHE death of M. Littrd in the fulness of yean and honours 
X deprives France and Europe of certainly the greatest lexico¬ 
grapher of recent days, and France at least oF tho greatest 
example of that class of men of letters that she has ever possesBed, 
even Ileuri Estienne being hardly an exception. Like Estienne^ 
Johnson, and Grimm, M. Littr^ was a si^al example of tho 
futility of supposing that dictionary-making is the proper function 
only of a pedant who has no interest in words except aa worda 
only. He was not only a man of the very widest information 
and cultivation, both in science and literature, but his litenuj 
studies*bore fruit in miscellaneous essays, translations, andt 
other ftuOh like things of the least arid mod. Nothiog could 
he further from the exercitations of the mero pedant tn^ th^ 
famous article which he wrote more than thirty years ago oa 
Homeric and French epic, with an included traoi^tioa of ipart of 
the Iliad into I^^rench verso of the pattern in 

language and metre. That tho experiment was wholly Joeoessliil 
could hardly be said; nor, for reasons the givi^ ot-Whioh would 
necessitate a venture into that great and teTriole wildemesa 
Homer-translation controversy, could it he expected to be oOb 
But the attempt showed, as most of M. LUtrd's old atudiaa 

showed, that ne had with the beautiful old tongue the Idn^ of 
familiarity which aoholara of the last and earlier generations had 
with the daasios.. Frozq the point of view of modant and 
strictly scientifio philology, his fashion of old JBVenali adboliiH 
ship might be found fault with now and then, hat not fieou 
the literary ond humanist side. Indeed, hia devotion to oM 
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JjAnnah 'VHJ ttueh that of a hamaniat of the fifteenth 
m^A aMi^ oenMea to Latin and Gnek; Ho wnowed only 
A. 3«ir 'qt twv igo hie piaoUoe in old Ftench composition by 
fiwi n i ll ii tog HiSto into the langueffe which Dante himself heard 
Stm and ta&od to Fionchm^ of h is own >y. At an earlier 
peiiod^ had taken a considerable part in the great and slowly 
idyancifl|g.j 9 iSitoira Uttirmrt of France, one of his most noteworthpr 
’nonttibiilioiM being a paper on the iZomons cTuventtirrs, which is 
400 of the best in the whole collection, though at the time the 
arsaanisa of this department of literature were by db means so 
lolly eoj^red as at present. Nor should it be forgotten that M. 
Lltm was one of the stoutest champions of the absolute con- 
afamity of Fienoh literature from the b^inning to the present dayt 
"Efwj BOW and then, too, he would review the work of a fellow- 
laboorer in singuhwly pleasant and appreciative essays. Some of 
these were lepubUsned not long ago, and were then noticed in 
these oolomnsi the volume containing them including also a 
^delightful Mpw, the title of which, ^^Copiment j’ai fait mon Dic- 
tionnaire,” nest describes its contents. 

Fzoept to specialists of one kind or another, his Dictionary and 
the way in which he made it will always be the chief points of 
interest in M. Littrd's work. Even as mr as more bulk, ponder- 
«ble and numerable, is concemod, it is one of the most surprising 
works ever seoomplished by a single man. But the bulk of it is 
bjy no mesas its most remarkable feature. The worker had con¬ 
siderably less assistance from his predecessors, as well as a much 
vaster expanse of ground to traverse, than most of those who can 
be compared to him. The great classical lexicographers of modern 
. times in partsci^r had the advantage of possessing in the Greek 
and Latin c la ssicB a field large and dimcult indeed, but very clearly 
marked out, and capable of being traversed in no very extra¬ 
ordinary time. To read through every author quoted in Facciolati 
<or in Stephanos would be a formidablo task no doubt, but by no 
means a hopeless or an illimitable one. But the enormous mass of 
literature in which before tho invention of printing France was 
richer than all the other European nations put tf)gethoi', while 
oven since that time she has certainly not been inferior to any, 
•oxceeds in volume the subject-matter of the classical lexicographer 
4dmo8t infinitely. Nor, as has just been said, bad the bold scholar 
much assistance from his predecessors. The slowly-moving Dic- 
tionanr of the Academy seems to have frightened competitors 
•out of the way by impressing upon them the hopelessness of doing 
in a single life what loriy chosen lives, continued through half-a- 
dozen generations, had failed to achieve. The little good work 
which had been done, such as Nodier's, was for tho most part 
fragmentaiy. M. Littrd had, however, both the qualifications of 
..genius—audacity and the capacity of taking pains. Ho had, of 
•course, collaborators—tlie mere mechanical part of the work 
necessitated this—and of these M. Jieaiijean, the compiler aub- 
oequently of the excellent abridgment, wHich is probably tho best 
hand dictionary of any modem language, is understood to have 
been the chief. But the plan, tho capital fund of knowledge and 
study, and, in all important respects, the execution, were as much 
his own as in tho case of any work of tho kind, if not more. 
Oonsiderationa of proportion and of sizo made it unfortunately 
necessary to restrict the vocabulary and commentary in reference 
to the elder branch of tho tongue with which M. Littrd was so 
excellently qualified to deal. But quite recently, and with his 
•own cordial approval, this work has been taken up, and a cum- 
jxmion Thesaurus of old French, on a scale even more imposing 
.and exhaustive, is already some stages on its journey. 

If it be desirable that a dictionary-maker should know some- 
(thing of everything, as it certainly is, it may be doubted whether 
4iny one ever fulfilled the condition more satisfactorily. Omni- 
Bcience was not M. Littrd’s foible; but it waa in some respect his | 
forte, and it was not an inaccurate omniscience either. He 


was, as is well known, by original education a student of 
medicine, though we ^liovo ho never fully graduated nor 
Attempted to practise. He was an excellent Greek scholar, and 
hia well-known Hipp^aUa made him a member of the 
Acaddmie des Inscriptions long before the Acaddmie Fran^aise 
tieignad to admit the man who had beaten her single-handed at her 
<iwn special task.^ He followed this up by a conaidezable number 
of works on medical and scientific history, and was at least a fair 

S ifioient in some Oriental tongues, ^ut whil^ literature, philo- 

no small eminence, one important field to which he devoted his 
onergies remains to be noticed. His relations with Oomte and 
Oomtiam will make up a largo part of the story of his life when it 
OODMS to be written. He was, though at no time a fanatic, a 
Btrong Democrat and Freethinker. Bom as he waa in the first year 
of the eentuiy when religion was almost banished firom France,, and 
when the Republic was still all in all to most of those who took 
an interest in politics, he was apparSBtly brought up in the same 
prindples, or the some lack of them. He trauslated Strauss’s lAft 
^ Jtmua very soon after it speared, and for a time he threw 
nimaelf with ardour into the Foutive crusade. But, u every one 


phitosojAisir were very for from satisfying M. littrd’s eool and 
crltioal judgment. It waa not by any meana that hia philosophy 
vms purefy negative, but that the fimtaatio follies or tiie later 
Mrioa seemed to him contemptible. He remained, therefore, both 
auring the latest period of Comte’s life, and after his death, the 
Iread of the philosophical as opposed to toe religious Oomtists, and 
moat people whose duty or inclination has token thorn in the way 
of the Abates which have arisen on this question, have been 


amused at the noUe profusion of inreetive with which the fknatics 
of the latter party have pound on M. Littrd and those who dared 
to opi^ the new revelations. These invectives did not greatly 
disturb the lexicographer any more than the opporite invectives 
with which he was visited by the orthodox party, with 
Hgr. Dupanloup at its head. & long as the Empire lasted 
the Bishop succeeded in keeping his enemy out of the as¬ 
sembly, and it seemed likelv that M. Littrd would go down to 
postenty as one of the most illustrious occupants of tho foriy-first 
chair. In 1871, however, the tables were turned. M. Litt^, as 
a strong Republican, bad already been elected to the National 
Assembly, and he was admitted to tho Academy by a largo 
majority, against, it is true, two rather weak competitors. There¬ 
upon Mgr. Dupaidoup shook the dust olT his feet and retired 
from the polluted halls. In estimating the conduct of the Hihop, 
to whom every credit for consistency and conscientiousneBB must 
be riven, it should bo remombored on M. Jittr^S’s side that bis 
irrmigioD, such as it was, was of a purely speculative and unag- 
gresBive type, that he had never indulged in offensive language 
towards Christianity, aud that tbe odiu 7 n theotoyicum had never 
been understood to 1 ^ entitled to penetrate the Academy. Four 
years afterwards M. Ijittrd was elected a life senator. 

The usual idle and somewhat disgusliug controversy abbut the 
religious opinions of the dead man at his death bos iMen stirred 
up in France, according to a had fashion revived from the lost 
century. It is at least amusing to find that the very persona who 
charge his relations with surreptitious conversion m extremia 
admit that in a former illiioss their own friends blockaded his sick 
room against the now victorious enemy. This odd method of 
maintaining thought in its freedom suggests St. Evremond’s story 
of the generous philosopher who was on the point of blowing hia 
free-thinking friend’s brains out to savo him from the disgrace of 
recanting. Whatever may he the truth of tho case, which, of how¬ 
ever gnmt importance it may bo to the person principally con¬ 
cerned, is one us to which curiosity from outsiders is absolutely 
impertinent, it may bo repeated that no one ever kept more aloof 
from tbe type of the aggressive enemy of raligion aud of Ohrisii- 
au% than M. Littr<S. 

luis, however, let it lie also repeated, is hardly the husiness of 
survivors to discuss. For those who come after him M. Littrd 
will be an interesting exponent of a certain stage of the Positivist 
movement, no doubt. But his importance in tins respect, like tbe 
imjMrtance of all commentators and expounders of systems of 
philosophy, will dwindle by degrees, and will become at last 
merely a subject of historical and untiquarian iniei*est to specialist#. 
So, too, his contribulions to medical and scientific history will 
have their day and pass, as such things must. Science may be 
eternal, but ouch particular acieutilic expositor baa the most pre¬ 
carious tenure of subjective immortality. It is otherwise with 
those who betake themselves to the more abiding fastnesses of 
literature. M. Liilre’s original compositions in this kind, if not 
of the first excellence, would bo suHicieut to give him a place, 
and an honourable one, in literary history. But his Dictionary is 
a claim of a very different kind. Done as it is, and at the wrti- 
cnlar time of its doing, it may he mid to have been done onw fur 
all. It may be supplementod, cori'octed, rehandled perhans, but— 
at any rate for some centuries, unless M. Zola succeoas in tho 
task of abolishing the French language and substituting for it tbe 
lanyue v0rZ0---it will certainly not be BU])ors(»led, and will even tlien 
form the basis of whatever it may be that siqiorsedes it. Of the 
busy and brilliant generations among whom M. Littrd passed his 
life of more than fourscore years there has hardly been another man 
who has so entirely given up his days Yo study, diveigiog into 
politics only os an occasional exercise, and never spending much 
time on active political business. Nor, perhaps, has there been 
another whoso study has yielded such solid and nourishing fruit. 


GEORGK STERREXSON. 

I T is a great misfortune that the whole subjoct of the history 
of the steam-engine and its inventors has* for so long been in 
the hands of tho picturesque bookmakers who, only Ashing to 
manufacture amusing and romantic works, and being for the most 
part splendidly ignorant of science and mechanism, have devoted 
themselves to glorifying inventors and mpreseiitiug them to the 
world as a class of inspired prophets to whom direct revelations 
were made by accidents happening in their presence, which revela¬ 
tions they at once put into a practical form by the aid of an 
inspired genius. The result of all this tawdry, inaccurate writing 
is that when the real truth becomes generally known, there is a 
feeling excited in the popular mind that these iiivcnturs were not 
such very great men after all. Few men have suffered more from 
this over-prnise in the wrong direction than George Stephenson, 
He is ^nerolly looked upon as the inventor of tho locomotive 
enrine in the sense that, at a time when locomotive engines were 
uzutoown, he actually thought out and made a carriage to run 
upon rails, propelled by steam. J||w in this sense George 
Stephenson is perhaps hanlly the ing^Br of the locomotive; aud 
indeed what he did towards tho a 9 ||Pr construction of the his¬ 
torical “Rocket” was, sotting aside the help ho received from 
his son Robert, in strict tochuical languago less tbe work of an 
inventor than of a ** schemer,” a schemer being a man to whom 
the outlines of an iuvouiion uro given, his duty boiiig to work 
out the practical d('tails. 
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To justify our romsrks we may aliortly trace the histoiy of the 
loocunotive up to the time of the huilding of the Booket,’* con* 
finiog ourselves to the high-pressure engine without condeamu. In 
. 1784—or three yean after George Sraphenaon*s hirth^-WUfiaps 
Murdodr, a superintendent of Boidton and Watth pumping 
en^es in Cornwall, constructed a model of a high-pressure 
eteam-carrii^, but was prevented from carrying his invention 
any further by Watts almost superstitious hatred and distrust of 
the high-pressure engine, together with his utter disbdief^ in 
spite of his own designs in the same direction, of the praetioabtlity 
of steam locomotion, which is strongly shown in the following 
letter from Watt to Boultou, dated September 12,1786, which 
we extract from a receat voluahlo work {The Steam Engine and 
U$ Jnvmlore: tt Hidarical Sketch. By Robert L. Galloway, 
Hiuiog Engineer. London: Macmillan & Co.):— 

I sm extremely eorir that W[iUiain] Mfurdockl still busies himself with 
the eteam-oorringo. In one of niy speailcations 1 nave secured it as well ss 
worde could do It according to my ideas of it; and if to that you odd 
Symington’s and Satllar's patents, it can scarcely be patentable, even if free 
of the general specifluation in the Act of Parliament; for even granting 
that what I have done cannot secure it, yet it can act as prior invention 
against anybody else, and if it cannot be secured by patent, to what pur¬ 
pose should anybody labour at It ? 1 have still the same opinions concern¬ 
ing it that 1 hwl; but to provent as much as possible more fruitless 
argument about it, 1 have unu of some size under hand, and am resolved to 
tiy if God will work a miracle in favour of these carriages. 1 shsll in some 
future letter send you tlie words of my specification on that subject. In 
the meantime 1 wish VV[ilUam] could bo brought to do os we do, to mind 
the business in hand, and let such as Symington and Sadler throw away 
their time and money hunting shadows. 

Murdock wat also the inventor of the slide-valve, one of the most 
Important details of the modern locomotive, and indeed of almoBt 
all‘kinds of steam engine. 

Trovethick, in 1801, actually constructed a road eairiage pro¬ 
pelled by steam ; and in 1804 constructed a locomotive to run on 
a tramway, which was used at Pen-y-l)arrnn, South Wales, and in 
this rngino ho used a form of steam-blast, by which the steam in 
escaping, after doing its work in the engine, increased the draught 
thiough the fire; and iu 1808 exliibitud in Txindou a locomotive 
drawing a carriage on a circular railroad. Later on Blenkinsop 
tried the plan of toothed wheels on the engine, and a rack 
cut on a rail, to enable tho locomotive to go up steep gradienta. 
Stephenson's attention was dii'ected to tho subject of steam 
locomotion about 1814, at which time several engines were 
in use on tramways in his neighbourhood: and he con¬ 
structed an engine of the smooth-wheel tyjpe, which was tried on 
the Killingworth Railway with success. From this time he de¬ 
signed many locomotives, and soon abandoned the complicated 
gearing by which the motion of the piston-rod had hitherto been 
communicated to tho driving whoola, and applied the connecting 
rods directly to them. Hnekworth, in 1827, built the Royal 
George," and for tho first time applied the two connecting rods to 
the same pair of wheels. In 1828 M. Seguin, of the St. Etienne 
Railway, patented the multitubular boiler; and, later on, applied 
it with success to a locomotive which Go')rge Stephenson bad 
built for him. 

In 1829 came the great competitive trial of locomotive engines 
on the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, and for this George 
Stephenson, with great help from bis son Robert, designed and 
built the Rocket.” In this engine the multitubular boiler was 
used, and tho exbaustTpipe was narrowed at its mouth so as to 
increase the eiliciency of the steam blast, and tho cylinders were 
inclined instead of vertical. This locomotive not only fulfilled all 
the conditions of the trial but triumphantly boat all its com¬ 
petitors, and at once showed that the problem of steam locomotion 
on railways was solved. 

Thus wo see that the locomotive engine was not invented in 
the popular sense of the word by any one man, but was the result 
of a regular process of evolution, each man connected with its de¬ 
velopment adding some improvement, and to the Stephensons, 
father and son, can only be (pven the credit du^to combining 
many known improvements iu a very perfect way.^ But though 
George Stephenson bad less to do with the actual invention of the 
locomotive engine than is popularly supposed, his real great¬ 
ness is far beyond his modern reputation. As a mechanical 
engineer he had the quickness and readiness necessary to enable 
him to combine the isolated work of others into a practical scheme, 
which alone implies great grasp and power of mind. But 
further, at a time when steam locomotion was looked upon 
rather as a scientific cariosity, useful perhaps under certain 
circumstances, but useless if not harmful for general purposes, 
he had the foresight to see that a great new power nod been 
given to tbo world which would soon change the habits and 
thoughts of all men. Ho had raised himself from the condition of 
a lalmurer to that of a skilled mechanical engineer without help, 
and purely by his own industry and cleverness; and now he became 
A teioTmeVf almost a statesman, and it is this later development of 
hia character which shows him to have been one of the world's 
great men. He fought prejudice even in Committees of the House 
of Ooniuions, where he had to meet the opposition of men better 
educated than himself, and to the ordeal of cross-examination 

by the leaders of the Bar at ^|)ae when the license of cross-examina- 
tfoa was fiir greater thau iliKow. But with mingled shrewdness 
su^ gocd temper he won his^ay, and did more for the establish¬ 
ment of opr modem railway system than aoy man of his time. 
When Iterance and prejudice had been overcome he returned to 
profesuonol work, ana kept hU place the first railway engineer 
m Ms day^ in ipite of all opposition. This he did by being or.e 


of th o ee Ab le to lead «od oommAnd^ In hie Mgiat bi 

had to ndko Us workmen, »d hod but frw atdUuitqoll 
enable him to disnenie with highly eki|]«d.]ahowP} Imt fit im 
ibunded • buebeae which hesjested to nor time withi nUgfr 
reputatioa for exoelle&ce of work. Fortoiislely Gbrnse Stepamnifltt 
had a body atrong enough to hear the wear end teer ofUs notify 
brain. He tirad out his assistants and etthoidlaatei to hie 
enomouB power of work, and, above all| to ^ oon^lete miflbr- 
enee to sleep, two or throe hours in a night suiBoiiig to fcsep him 
in good health and in full possession of hh mental a^vily. 

And such a man as ibis runs the risk of havioff hb reputal^ 
destroyed, because a certain class of writen have choses to 
him for things which he has not done and to tonoie the thisgB 
which he has done. For improved scientifio and technical adu* 
cation baa produced a necessity for better information, and thn 
result is that writers of good technical end aoientifio knowledM 
have re-examined the old authorities, and have written hooks 
which, though perhaps not so readable” as'the old dess of 
works, are of infinitely greater value, so that the ^th is becoming 
known, and we fear that we may soon see that motion of popular 
feeling set in to which we have referred before. 

^ George Stephenson has another claim to honourable memory in 
(lis labours to lessen the danj^ra of coal-mining. Early in hie 
career he devised a form of safety lamp, tCUl known, we beUeve, 
amongst pitmen as the ** Geordie*”; and, not content with exptii- 
mentd tnals, he actually took the lamp himself into dangeroue 
parts of fiery minee, thus showing those qualitiee of courage and firm 
belief in his own powers which were the main instruments of hie 
later triumphs. This invention formed the subject of one of those 
sad controversies which occur from time to Ume between rivel 
inventors and their friends^ between Stephenson and Sir Humphry 
Davy. In the end, priority of invention was conceded to 
Stephenson; but, in point of fact, the two lamps—the ** Davy ” 
and the Geordie had such points of diOerence between them 
that each might well have stood upon its own merits. 


STEAM-YACHT RACING. 

A t the Rico International Regatta of March last a prise was 
given for steam-yachts, but tboogh four very fine vessels— 
the Amy, the Aline, the Fair Geraldme, and the Franzi^a — 
appeared to contend for it, the result of the race was not alto¬ 
gether satisfactory, as of the owners only one, to wit he who 
secured the prize, was satisfied—a state of things perhaps not alto- 

S ether unprecedented in yacht races, but nevertheless much to be 
eplored. Lord Otbo Fitzgerald, the owner of the Fair Geraldine, 
was the first to raise a wail. The Ft'anzieka took the prize from 
him by time, and he comphiined in a letter to the Field that the 
time allowance was unfair, and, moreover, that the start was mis¬ 
managed. As, however, at Uie time of writing this letter he was 
apparently mistaken, both about the time he had to give the 
Franzhha and about the circumstances of the start, his protest 
failed, to say the least, to carry conviction, despite the fact of hb 
having constructed fur himself seventeen steamers, which her 
recorded with some pride. His letter had however one stimnk 
result, as it evoked indignant remonstrances against the manage¬ 
ment of the race from the owners of the Amy and of the Aline. 
Tho first vessel, indeed, was singularly unfortunate. Her crew, 
it seems, had supplied themselves with tinned meat from tha 
stores of one Bobbloy Joe,” and, having eaten this bad sub¬ 
stitute for the time-honoured salt junk on the morning of the race, 
were made extremely ill by it, so that the Amy had to Mve up 
tbo contest. Had she taken part in it, however, she would, in ^ha 
opinion of her owner, have been at a great duadvantage, the tima 
she had to allow tho others being excessive. Those who settled it 
bad not, in the opinion of this ill-used gentleman, taken into con¬ 
sideration the fact that the Amy hod only auxiliary steam, whila 
tbo others were full-powered steamers. The owner of the ^i»s 
was just as discontented as were those of the Amy and the Fair 
Geraldine. He considered that he had to allow more time than, 
was fair to the last-named vessel and to the iVansisAa. He als<x 
objected, os did the other two owners, to the smallness of . the prize 
ofiered for steamers compared with that ofiered for sailin^vessele ; 
and wound up by oilering to race for icx> miles without auy 
time allowauco for horse power. Thb condition might not im¬ 
possibly be objected to: but it would be hard to find fault with, 
the owner of the Aline for sugaring it, as he was clewly 
smarting under a sense of injustice; and, indeed, the principal 
result or the offer of a prize for steamers at Nice seems to have 
been to fill the minds of three estimable gentlemen with wrath and. 
disedntent. 

We doubt not that by tbii^ time they are appeased, and that 
the sinning Nice Committee is forgiven, as the correspondence in 
which their woes were recorded took place long ago. ^e should, 
not have referred to it now had it not biMn that it seema 
to have had some effect in awakening the idea of steam- 
yacht races, and that it shows very cl^ty an initial djfii- 
culty which will be found in settling the condiUooa of 
such matches. Some three or four weeks after the last 
of the complainant's letters appeared, Mr. Dixon Eemp, so 
wen known as a writer on yachts and on the principles ox de¬ 
signing, took up the subject of steam races in tho JMd, and he. 
has since treated it again; while another writer in the same 
journal has begun an elementary description of tha modem. 
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mrino itMan*eogine. We have frequently borne teetimoDy in 
iAeie columne to the exeellenoe of Mr. Dixon Kemp's works and 
to hii thorough acquamtance with the subjects to which ho has 
dhvoted himauf; and we much regret to differ from him *, but, 
with regard to steam^yacht racingi we cannot but think him 
mistaken. He is strongly of opinion that such races are desirable, 
for he says in his secona article that, with a ffeet of four hundred 
ateam-yachts, there ia plenty of material for racing, and that the 
conteata would prove not only interesting hut higMy instructive. 
Some ioatrucUon might no doubt be obtained, but the same in- 
atruetion could be much better obtained without any contests at 
all. Thia we will presently endeavour to show, but it will he bctst 
drat to consider the manner in which Mr. Dixon Kemp proposes 
to settle the conditions of these races. It has been seen 
that the owners of three of the four steam-yochta st Nice 
considered the time allowance most unfair, und it is obvious 
that fixing the allowance for steamers must be a much harder 
matter than fixing it for sailing-vessels, as both power and size 
have to be taken into considernlion. Seeing what diiliculty 
there has been about the simpler kiud of lime allowauce, the ar¬ 
rangement of the more complex one would seem likely to prove 
troublesome in the extreme; but Mr. Dixon Kemp is quite ready 
with a method. He begins, of course, with measurement, and, 
considering the animated controversy which has been recently 
raging over his rule for measuring sailing-yochls, it certainly shows 
no small courage to propose a plan for roeasuriug Btesraers with a 
view to competitive trials. This, however, Mr. Kemp does with¬ 
out hesitation. He does not, rightly enough, think either the 
Thames rulo or the rule recently proposot) applicable to steamers, 
but suggests displacement ns the only proper measurement, and with 
thissuggestiou few who have any knowledge of the subject m e likely 
to quarrel. Mr. Kemp's method of finding tho displacement is, how¬ 
ever, open to criticism. The length from stem to hiempost, the 
** mean breadth ” and moan height of freeboard, are to be multiplied 
together, and then divided by ioo. The quotient, together with 
“ any closed in dock spaces or poop,” is to be deducted iroiii tlie gross 
register tonnage, and the remainder, multiplied by K.oaud divided 
by 35, will, with an easily calculated addition for frames and 
thickness of planking, give tho displacement in tons. No doubt 
this is a very good rough and ready method, but it is only a 
rough and ready method somewhat vaguely stated, and is 
subject to error. It would never be acquiesced in for com¬ 
petitive steaming, as every yacht-owner who failed to wiu prizes 
would set to work to show how badly it applied, and would have 
ample opportunities for criticism. It would be far better to take 
simply the gross register tonnage than an approximate displace¬ 
ment. The i-nal displacement, accurately ascertained, would, no 
doubt, he the proper tonnage for competitive sailing, hut there 
are sometimes peculiar dilhculties in tho way of verifying the dis¬ 
placement of a yacht. Mr. Dixon KempV method of determining 
tbo horsn-power is also, ns he candidly admits, approximate, and 

g ives in some cases very erroneous results, so that it could never 
e accepted for fixing the conditions of contests. Indicated horse¬ 
power alone could he relied on. 

In twiinef therefore, are two difiiculties which Mr. Kemp, 
despite his thorough knowledge of the subject, does not scorn to 
have overcome. The main principle, however, which he lays down 
for settling limn nllowuuco certainly appears to bo the right one. 
The lest of merit, lie save, ought to*bo “ the largest displacement 
moved with the greatest speed by any given steam power.” 
Ho will be a bold man who endeavours to dispute this dictum 
and Ixe will also be a bold mon who endeavours to arrange a system 
of time allowance to be understood of all, with this principle for 
a basis. Mr. Dixon Kemp proposes a plan which we have not 
now space to treat in detail, but which wo hope to consider at 
length in a future article, as tho muthomatics are interesting. We 
may observe, however, that amougst other objections to his 
plau there is the important one that in too many cases sailing or 
rather steaming Committees and secremrios of clubs would bo 
greatly puzzled to understand the reasoning on which it ia hosed. 
Tlio articles of Mr. Dixon Kemp’s colleague “ Helix ” show that | 
he considers very elementary instruction necessary for yaebtsmen. 
The rule, however, in which Mr. Dixon Kemp's calculations result 1 
is simple enough. I'he dillerenco between tho theoretical, or, to I 
speak more arcumtely, hypothetical speed of any two yachts over 
a given length constitutes the time allowance. This, no doubt, seems 
a good rule, but we venture h> say that, if steam-yacht races beenmo 1 
frequent, many would be the complaints of owners about tho 
hypothetical speed assigned to their vessels. As just said, how¬ 
ever, wo have not now space to enter into tbo mathematical por¬ 
tion of the question. It is sufficient to s-ay that in the system set 
for£h by Mr. Dixon Kemp in his two articles there are sources of 
error that would leod, if that system were adopted, to wrangling 
almost as bad as that which has continued for bo long over tho 
Thames rule of measurement. 

As has been shown, the race at Nice Mve rise at once to in¬ 
dignant remonstrances about the time aUowod to the winner and 
to the Fair Oeraldme, and if a man of Mr. Dixon Kemp's ex- j 
ceptional knowledge is not able to devise a thoroughly satisfactory 
method of calculating what should bo given and taken by steamers, | 
it may fairly be assumed that this question of time ollowaoce which 
is euro to give rise to such strong feeling is a very difficult one and ! 
not likely to be easily settled. Even, however, if it ia settled, | 
and if a system to which no legitimate objection can be taken is 
elaborate^ it will still be most doubtful whether steam-yacht 
racing is a deslrablo addition to the national sports. Veiy possibly, 
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as Mr. Dixon Kemp says, some instmotion.will be obtained fiom 
the eontests of steamers} but the same inshnetion can be 
obtained from ordinary trials, and is indeed obtained from them 
every day. A stfamship Company does not want to raoe one of 
its vessels against another in order to ascertain m^ts and 
defects; and it is to be observed that ordinary triab, being mode 
simply for the purpose of acquiring knowlimge of the engh^ 
speed) &e.| will give results far more trustworthy than those of trials 
nmdo in all the heat and excitement of contest. Then, surely, 
steam-yacht races will he the very dullest races that can possibly 
be seeii. In must cases the vessels will, within a short time after 
the start, bo arranged in the precise order in which they will 
arrive, and often the race will be nothing but a gradual len^en- 
iug of tho spaecB between them. Any one who witnessM the 
latter part of tlie race between the Vanduara and Fonnoaa in the 
Royal Thames match last year, which, however satisfactory to the 
men of the Vanduaraf was uninteresting and most wearisome to 
spectators, will bit able, we should say, to form a verv good idea 
of what a steam-yacht race will be like. Mr. Dixon iKemp him¬ 
self admits that, ns a picturesque spectacle, such a race will 
be less interesting than a contest between soiling vessels, and 
in another rt'S}:ect it will be very far inferior. There will 
he no opporiiiiiity for the display of the good seamanship en¬ 
deared by thu liiiblcst nssociaiious to Englisbmen. Moreover, 
steam races will, if they become common, present scarcely more 
interest than is ulVcred by a sum in addition and subtraction, 
Often it will be easy to foretell tho result with nil but absolute 
certainty. 'I'he apaod of a steamship, in smooth water and with a 
light breeze in her favour or a light broeze against her, is com¬ 
monly known with great oxactoess by those who have to do with 
her} and, if matches between steam yachts grow frequent, the 
owners of racing vessels will know very accurately the spe^ of 
their rivals. Stoamships are not driven hither and thither as 
sailing vo.s.s(ds arc, but steer direct courses, so that the precise dis¬ 
tance they have to cover can be asewtained. Frequently, there- 
foro, on the morning of a race, the owner of a yacht, by working a 
very short and easy sum, will hoaUe to discover the intervals which 
will separate the vesselsNUt the end of tho contest; and then, by 
referring to time allowance, ho will find out whetlior he is to be 
winner of a prize or not. What possible interest there can be in 
such races it is hard to see, and we trust that for once the advice 
of Mr. Dixon Kemp, often so valuable, will pass unheeded, and 
that we shall not be affiicted with whut may prove to be merely 
ostentatious exhibitions of wealth. 


TItADK PROSPECTS. 

rpHE effects upon trade of the severe weather of the early part 
JL of the year are at length pas^sing away, and evidences are 
accumulating that once more a decided improvement is setting in. 
The Hoard of Trade returns for May, which were issued on Wed¬ 
nesday, show a marked increase both in the imports and the ex¬ 
ports. The exports for the mouth exhibit an increase of about 
lo} per cent, over those for May of last year, and even for the 
first live iiionths of the year there is an increase of over mil¬ 
lion sterling. In the imports the increase is about 7| per cent, 
for the month, whilu for the five months there is n decrease of 
about 5 millions. From these figures it appears clear that what 
we have been wituce'sing since .Tanuary is not an actual decrease, 
but only a chock, due in large measure to tho severity of the 
weather. To recur to the exports, it appears that even for the 
iivu mouths, while there were such great complaints of loss of 
business, there is an actual and very cousiderable increase iu tho 
value of llu! goods sent abroad. Tho truth appears to be that at 
the beginning of the year over sanguine expectations were enter¬ 
tained ns re'nirile the future. Thu revival had then lasted nearly 
a yeiir and a half, aud it was nssumiug such cuusiderablo propoi*- 
tions that it wn.s hoped the present year would witness a still 
greater expanf-ion of trade. When, instead, there was station- 
urincss, or at bo.^t but ii very slight increase, end when prices 
fell away, the di.sappointiueut was so great that what was only 
a temporary check was regarded as a serious decrease. In 
April, indeed, iheio was an actual diiuiniition in the exports; 
but this was the only month of the live in which tho volume 
of trade was smaller compared with i88o, a year of admit¬ 
tedly good business ; and the marked increase which occurred 
in May bhows that this was due chicHy to the Easter holi¬ 
days and to bad weather. Another most encouriq*iDg feature ol 
the returns is that the increase iu tho exports is very general. A 
larger value was sold to our foreign customers of cotton manu¬ 
factures and cotton yarn, of linen manni'actures and linen yarn, 
of jute mamifuetures, of silk and silk manufactures, of tiu, 
lead, and copper, of ba id ware, haberdashery, chemicals, and 
apparel. The only two important articles which show a decrease as 
compared with May iS8u are woollen goods and iron. In woollen 
yarns and also in woollen manufactures there is a falling oil’; but 
certain kinds of woollen muniiractures—as, for example, woollen 
olotlis—show an increase. It is in blankets, fianuels, and carpets 
that tho falling oil* occurs. As regards iron, again, the decrease is 
entirely iu theexpurls to tho United States. Ihulwuy construction 
in the United iStiites assumed such enormous proportions iu the 
end of 1S79 and the b<.'giuuiug of 18S0, that the imdo at home whs 
unable to meet tho demand, and consequently huge purchases had 
to be made iu Europe. The rise of prices, however, gave such a 
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•timiiliiB to the satire Bupidy tlmt the demand for European iron 
came to an end in the middle of last year. -But, with the excep¬ 
tion of the United States, the demand fnlly keeps up, and in many 
qoartera i» considerably increased. The mllin^ oil occurs in old 
and pig iron, in tin-plates, bars, angles, and hoops; whereas there 
is an increase in steel and in railro^ iron, a Tory large one indeed 
ill rails ; and there is likewiM an increase in wires, and in cast 
and wrought iron. There is, moreover, an increa^ export of 
telegraph wires, and of millwork and machinery. It is quite 
clear from this that our foreign customers generally arc augmenting 
their purchases of iron from us, and that though the process is 
slow, it may bu expected before very long to ovei'tolut the supply 
and cause a rise of prices. As regards tho imports there is an 
increase in some of the raw maturiuls of ntanulAClnro, and also in 
some of the articles of food. Amoiig.st the former we find wool, 
silk, hemp, and copper imported in larger quantities, and also 
unrefined sugar. But woollen yarn, raw silk, llax hides, and raw 
cotton have fallen off. Tea, wheat, maize, and wheat-fiour show 
increases; while wino, coil'ee, butti'r, cbeese, and living auimals 
show decreases. 

The evidences of impivived trade are not confined to the im¬ 
ports and the exports. 'Fhere are unquestionable signs of a very 
faige business being done at home also. Kor example, the railway 
traffic returns for the first three months of the present year show 
decreases in the earnings from goods trallic on eleven out of the 
thirteen weeks. In April, however, there was a change, and the 
increases began to outweigh tho decreases. In May this change 
became more accentuated. In tho two last weeks of that month, 
for instance, the increases in the receipts from goods amounted to 
79,0001. and 65,000!. respectively, the result being tiuit on seven¬ 
teen selected railways 01 the United Kiugilum the goods roeeints 
riiow for the first five months of the year an increase of 42 ,ck)o/. 
In these seveDteen Companies are included some of the iScotch 
and Irish, which exaggerate the loss of traffic. If wo were to 
confine our obsurvatiuos to English lines alone, the gain from 
goods traflic would bo still more oonsidt^rable. It is evident fruiii 
this that the amount of trade being done this year is considerably 
larger than it was last year. Prices now, it is true, are lowor 
than they wore then, and profits consequently may not be quito 
as good. But, at the same timn, the profits must be consider¬ 
able. At any rate, there is a very large trade gi>ing on, and 
this trade is rapidly expanding. It was checked, as wo have 
already said, and, as is shown very markedly by the railway 
traffic returns, in tho first three months of the yoar; but during 
the last two months it has been again increasing, and is now 
assuming very large proportions, the returns for the present week 
in particular being exceptionally satisfactory. The returns of tho 
London Bankers’ Clearing llouso equally ail'ord evidence of tho 
increnso of trade. During the month of iM.ay alone the amount 
cleared exceeded 500 millions, tho increase being about ii pur 
cent, as compared with the corresponding month of last year. 
And three-fifths of this increase was from legitimate business, the 
increase on Stock Exchange settling days being only about two- 
iifths. In other words, nut more than two-lii'ths of the increase, 
at the outside, can ^ sot down to speculation, the remaining 
three-fifths being duo to tho growth of legitimate business. Upon 
the 4th of tho month, whon tr.ide bills are cleared, the increase 
was about 5 per cont. Lastly, the revouuo is also becoming mure 
productive. It is too soon to attach tuucii importance u> this fact, 
„ and it is, besides, difficult to iustituto an accurate comparison, on 
account of the changes in taxation made by Mr. Oladstot^e. But, 
BO far as the Revenue returns go for the mouth of May, they un- 
donbtodly show an elasticity which lor some time has been want¬ 
ing. Tho evidence Unis aflbrdod by statistics is couilrinncl by tho 
market reports and trade circulaT.s. There isa much more encouraging 
tone about these than was observable whon we last wrote upon 
the subject. Bankers, too, although they still complain of scamity 
of bills, are agreed that trade is much bettor than it was in the 
spring* Altogether, in short, there is a more hopeful spirit than 
tnerewas a little time ago. As regards tho scarcity of bills, of which 
bankers complain, and which lias been adduced as evidence of the 
slackness of ti'ode, it is due in large measure, we are inclined to 
think, to the fact that trade is now conducted upon sounder prin¬ 
ciples than it was some time ago. Partly because prices are lowor, 
and partly l^cause tho unhealthy credit that used to bo allowed is 
not now extended, business is can-ied on on a ready-money basis 
much more largely than it formerly was. Bf^sides, the extension 
of the telegraph to all parts of the "world ensbles business to bo 
conducted In a manner which was not possible formerly, and thus 
dispenses with tho manufacture of bills to a very large extent. 

Upon the whole, then, there cannot be any doubt that trade is 
improving, and is likely to improve. The groat cheapness of 
money is as advantageous to trade as it is favourable to specula¬ 
tion. When money is so abundant, and can be bod on such luode- 
late terms, people are encouraged to go into enterprises which they 
would not embark Upon if there was any dilliculty in obtaining 
Accommodation. The extreme lowness of wages is equally favoiir- 
Able. since it enables manutacturers and mercliants to sell at mode¬ 
ms l^eas, and thus tempt custom, whilst low prices themselves 
an favocmble both to the mattufactunr and to the consumer. The 
gndt point now, however, is the coming harveist. If the weather 
orathides jhvoorable, and tho crops aro good, there is ev^ reoseo 
to 'bo^ t ha* trade will continue to improve and will ex^^nd: 
rabidlylfi the autumn. If, on the other tond, we ore to have 
an^er bod hamet, the consequences must fae aerious, and the 
Improtemeht of tmde, if not stopped, must be seriously checked* | 


The one unfhvoardble oireumstance at- present la the porm^' of 
the agrioultuial dossu. landlords and taoanhi oUhe-oze' ooeUe 
to spend OB they used to do, and the smell tewpe thfoqgfaotit 
the country sttifer, therefore, not only frimt the loai of the, onatom 
of their agrieultunil neighbours, but also from tho<diffietilty these 
have in paying their debts. A good harvest would put both londi- 
lords and tenants in fun^, and, what is quito as important^ it 
would give them new hope and new courage. They would Ml 
that the doom of British agriculture had not yet come ( that 
it was worth while to go on struggling against foreign compe¬ 
tition ; and that, if they were only blessed with a few good yeara, 
iliey would be still able to hold their own, and, perhaps, be OS 
well off 08 ever they woin. 


THE PICTUUE Cr.VI.r.EUlEa 
V. 

O UBSEQUKNT visits to the exhibition of the Royal Academy 
O do but confirm the impression of disappointment—^ne may 
‘say even of omuzement—first aroused by tho tricks and 
luannera” of tho Hanging Committee. It is bad enough in 
ordinary years to have work of the kind that Mr. Frith delights 
in starlug ono perforce in tho face. Tliis year, not only is this evil 
intensified to a terrible degree, but, os wo have before had occa¬ 
sion to remark, tho juxtaposition of the majority of the pictures 
has tho air of being arranged with a view to injuring their effect. 
Again, it might be said by wa^ of not unpardonable exaggeration, 
that, while all the least satisfactory pictures of this year may 
readily bo appreciated by a dwarf, many of the most artistic works 
can only be seen either by a giant or by a person armed with 
one of tiioae lung sliding opra-glasses that they call tallow- 
scoops.” 

In Gallery No. II. ro-oxamiimtion of Signor Gaetano Ohierici's 
" A Friglilfnl State of Things ” (71), while it cannot but increitst: 
admiration for the perfect humour and originality of the picture, 
ns wull us fur llie care and skill bestowed upon tho details, yet reveals 
one or two triiiing Rhortcumings. Fur instance, the baby is flmalier 
than tho goose, and tho lire seems to be in the same plane with the 
table, lu Mr. Long's largo picture “ Diana or Christ*' (97) “the 
scene is the stadium of Ephesus, with Unman rulers sitting in judg¬ 
ment.” In the foreground a little to tho right a maiden is being 
besought by her lover, who stands immediately behind her, clasping 
and seeking to guide her hand, to throw upon the altar of Diana 
the one grain of incense which will set her free! If Mr. Long has 
failed in rising to the full height of the occasion he has set himself 
to puurtray, it is in the face of the maiden herself rather than in 
the faces of tho bystanders. Those, indeed, are full of finely 
imagined character and expression. Most of them wear, according 
to their dill'erent temperaments, an aspect convoying some sort of 
pity fur tho fate to which the determined and beautiful girl seems 
doomed. The grim figure of the negro who stands on the spec¬ 
tator's right with his silver ornamontB showing against his black 
skin alone seems unmoved. The work has many high qualities 
of technique and composition, but perhaps the crowd in the 
middle distance is a little awkwardly innsRod. As a complete 
model in this room of what u portrait should not be, we 
m.ay point to No. 108, by Mr. Horsley. Returning to Mr. 
S. *E. Waller's capital and spirited “Success” (81), we become 
improssod with a notion that the carriage which is wait¬ 
ing to carry off tho unhappy victor is of gigantic proportions. 
We have to notice for the first time Mr. J. 8. Noble's ^lendid 
portrait of a dog, ctdlod “ In the Lap of Luxury ” (77). We may 
also call attention to Mr. W. J. Hennessey’s bright, and pleasant 
Normandy scone (123), to M. Oraef’s fine portrait of Mrs. Alfred 
Gock (133), and to three very clever little bits of landscape by 
Mr. Baker (134-136). Jt is scai-cely necessary to dwell on the 
merits of Mr. Pettie’s “Her Grace” (112), a study in white 
di'apery, whicli recalls tho achievements of the Dutch school, 
lu Gallery No. HI. Mr. Cecil Lawson’s really beautiful land¬ 
scape, “Barden Moors, Yorksbiro” (167), tho least good part of 
which is the clouds, is to a certain extent injured in effect by 
being liung directly over a work by Mr. Ansdell, which is a mosa 
of white mules and goats. It is not easy to imagine why 
Mr. Poynter should have thought it worth while to paint the pic- 
taro numbered 198. To hang it was an obvious mistake, and to, 
call it “ Helen ” was an outrageous absurdity. This, however, 
may pass unnoticed by many spectators, if one may judge from 
the authentic storv of the visitor who was heard lamentiim that 1^ 
portrait should bo’indicated only by a Christian name. In No, 208. 
“ II dolco tiiT niente,'’ Mr. Yeames has produced a shameless “ crib ” 
from Mr. Alrnn-Tadema, which, however, is singularly ill drawn and 
ill painted. Mr. H. M. Page shows a good study of fiowera and 
a peacock under the title “ Rival Beauties ’* (212). At Mr. Alma- 
Tadema's exquisite “ Siiappho *’ (269) one could never tire of 
looking. Mr. Hook’s “ Diamond Merchants,. C.g£nwhll ” (sj8/, is, 
an iinnleasing work, in which the water wants transparent, »Ud thq 
colour is ikr from attractive. Mr. John Collier's fine picture “ l^ha, 
Last Voyage of Henry Hudson ” (269) is a work that grows upon, 
one. “ Henry Hudson,” the catalogue, says, “ t|ie great payig^lipr^ 
made bie^last voyage-to the Polar Seas iq i6ra In 
of 1611 hU crew.mutiuifld, and set him adrift in ag 
with hli sou, Jnha Hudson, and some of the. most too, 

sailors. They wum never heard of more.” Mr, Oot^r 
uL'iUuBtrariOn of thie the stern half qf an op^ |^at, % helm of 
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gttsped bf Hadflon. Bestiog^ agidnst bit knees ie the 
dlMopIli^'ejid ^half»nuQtitig^ figure of hie eon, while in the fore- 
gMuiid^ere lies leaning ngaiust the etarhourd side of the boat 
Ofie of'the infirm sailors awive referred to. The background is 
oeoiipied bjpart of an iceberg, a stretch of grey water, and a rocky 
and ice-bound shore. On the spectator's left a Iloe of drift ice seems 
to threaten the doomed boat. All those detoils are worked out < 
with much skill, thought, and mastery ; but the dramatic interest I 
centres naturally in the face and figute of Hudson himself, in tho 
treatment of which the painter has in a marked degree combinod 
Strength with refinement. The mixture of coui*age and despair in 
tbs’face of the old man is very strikiug. It might be possiblo to 
cavil at t he air of too gi'oat freshness which seems to belong to the 
very well painted drapery; but it would bo absurd to dwell upon 
such a fault, if fault it is, in a work which is powerful in ilself, 
and which shows a groat advance in the paiiiler'u command of his 
art 

From certain qualities found in his portrait of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold (156), it would seem that Mr, Wutis is becoming iin im¬ 
pressionist or an independent. Anything like close e.vnminatiou 
cf this work reveals tho surprising fact that, if Mr. Walts is right, 
his sitter's hair is of a deep, striking green colour, wiiich U eepecuiily 
noticeable nt the back or the neck, whei'e at onu spot green pig¬ 
ment Ims been laid on with a munificent iliiclciiess. it is less 
astonishing to find blue whites to tho eyes, for that what we cull 
the whites of people's eyes are really of a distinct and ethen'nl blue 
is dearly, to judge from other pictures, an eslablisiifid belief with 
Mr. Watts. In tho same way a blue shirtcollar may go for com¬ 
paratively little; but it is rather too bad to find the ili'sh tints 
mid on apparently with a palette knife, tho result of which 
method is naturally an almost complete loss of form. Mr. Wiiths's 
creed ns to green hair seems to be shared by Mr. Walter Horsley, 
who, in ** In Time of Need ” (30), in the first gallery, a work by no 
means without merit, has given distinctly green beards to the men. 
Mr. Dicksee's “The Symbol ” (175), with the motto “ Is it jmtliing 
to you, all ye that pass by ? ” has, as we have on a former ocensiou 
observed, considerable beauty of colouring; but the clioii^e of the 
subject is perhaps hardly fortunate with regard to llio importance 
aimed at by the work. Tho mor<' incident of a medimval Ituliau 
beggar holding up a crucifix to a proue.>^sioLi of laughing young 
men and maidens, who troop gaily by him, is hardly euniigh to 
support a picture of the pretensions of Mr. Hicksoifa, however ■ 
clever the execution of tho work may bo. It is, of c<mrae, p»»»'-ibln 
that the painter has intended to cliiu'ge tho picture with a deeper 
significance than wu huvo been able to detect in it. 

In the fourth gallery we have Mr. Andrew (low's “ Montrose at 
Kilsyth ” (311),showing the moment when Montrose “ threw oJf iii.s 
doublet saying, ‘ Tho cowardly rascals durst not face us till they 
are cased iu iron ; to show our contempt of them, let us light tbom 
in our shirts; ’ so by that resolution to strike lernir into the enemy, 
and to let them know they were resolved either to conquer nr 
die." The picture is full of life and nniin.'iiioiqaiid will add to the 
high repute in which Mr. (low has been for some time past btdd. 
Mr. 0. Green's “A Choico Vintage" (3-7) is a small genre 
picture possessing a great deal of humour. It would bo ditlieuli. 
to praise too highly Mr. Henry Wood's “ The Goudoliei’s (.Jourt- 
sbip” (334), a picture which grows upon one by repeated 
inspection. In tho fifth gallery we liave already e-vpiessed 
our admiration of Mr. Jloughton'.s charming picture of “ .\ Dead 
City of the Zuyder Zeo; the Town of Hoorn, North Holland ’ 
(374). In Mr. P. K. Morris's “The (^ue4*n'a {Shilling” (408), tJie 
viUagers have a disappointingly tlieutric.il air. Next to this 
hangs a true and cRroful portrait of Sir Philip Prothcroo Smith 
(409), by Mr. Sydney Hodges *, and we may at the saiim time 
mention a clover portrait by Mr. 0. W. Mitchell of “C. Mitchell, 
Esq." (423). 

The sixth gallery is chiefiy reinarkiible for enutniniug Mr. 
Brett's splendid work “Golden Prospects’’ (.145)* tins Mr. 
Brett shows us once again the combined charm of atmosphere, 
space, and sunlight which distinguished his well-known picturu of 
tho Ohannel Islands a few years ago. Alias Clara Montalba’s 
“St. Mark’s, Venice; tho Piazza Inundated" (453) is perhaps 
more strikiug and ett'ectivo than true to nature. There is a 
d ec ided cbaroi about Mr. Prinsep’s “ The i*a1aco on the Lake ’’ 
(452); and Mr. Keoley Halswelle’s “ After Uain” (459) i» a line 
Thames study, unhappily disfigured by impossible clouds. Of 
some important works in the soveuth room wo have already 
spoken; but it is a pleasure to recur to aiich a picture as Mr. Vuii 
I^anen's “Washerwomen, Vouico" (5^i9)» which is one of the 
best-drawn and best painted pictures that nave buoii soon for u long 
time. 


TIIR OAKS. 

TXibnmer years the day of the Oaks used to bo considered the 
X i^essantest of the jUpsom week, ond much was said and 
written' about its comparative quiet and peacefulness. It is still 
true tfiat the crowds are far smaller on the Oalcs than on the 
Uerby flay; but even on tho Oaks day there are awarms of ruilisns 
anuni thV Grand Stand that make au attendance at what has 
biilnterdied the ladies'race anything but an occasion of repose 
gad tnu(|t(tlii«y. The ground on the course itself, and on either 
sidi of =is naturally more covered with oraiipi-peel, (awks, 
straw, nnd pieoee of paper on the last day of the Ep.«om meeting 


than on any other.; and even tho bweses on the Downs do not 
seem to dispel the general atmosphere, of over-heated humanity, 
dust, bam sandwiches, and bad tooacco which has made Epsom 
racecourse horrible for four sucebssive days. 

All lovers of racing ought to regret that Lord Falmouth's filly 
Bal Qol becamo a roarer. She was certainly the best two-year- 
uld last year, and, if she had remained suund, both the Derby 
and the Oaks would probably have boon at her mercy. After 
possessing such mores us Jauuotte and Wheel of Fortune, which 
won tho Oaks in 1878 and 1879, her owner can hardly com¬ 
plain, tind Bal Qal herself is nut much in his debt, ap she won 
more than 10,000/. last year in stakes alone; yet, in looking back 
on the Oaks of iSSi, one cannot but regret that the best 
filly should have been prevented by infirmity from winning it. 
It is, however, useless to lament over tho inevitable; and, as Bal 
Giil was proved incapable of winning tho Oaks, it became necessary 
to cJioose another favourite. There was not much difiiculty iu 
doing this. Mr. (Jrawfurd’s Thobtiis, a chestnut filly by Hermit out 
of Devotion, hud won ten races out of twelve last year, and her 
winnings ns a two-vem''‘Old had exceeded 5,000/. She had begun 
by running a misnr.'ible third to Scubell, in a race at Stockbridgo 
last .lime. Her next perfornmuce had been to run nowhere to Bal 
Gal in tho July SLuke.s at Newmarket. J'hen she began her win¬ 
ning ( iiveer in the Ham Stakes at Goodwood; ai'ter which she 
uo\ei‘ li)8t a race during the remainder of the season. Nevertheless, 
her peri'oriiiaiicts weru scurcely so brillinni us might at first sight 
uppour. 'J'loi-o of her ten victories hud been walks over, and in 
tiiue more slio had only been opposed by one other Uorao. in the 
lluiii Stakes tlio best horse she hud beatonhud been Amber Witch, 
In tile Trienniul Stakes, at Newmarket, she had beaten thirteen 
lipponeut.s, of which l^niioxlove was second and Kuhleborn was 
tliiril. Lonnoxlove hud won the Great Yorkshiro Foul Stakes in 
the spring, hut tie was afterwards benteu very often. In her lost race 
'J'ln-huis huiit Ijcniioxlove «igain. Her only other two-year-old race 
was the (.hitenoii, mid this was really iin important afi’air. Shu 
Wit.s giving fj'oiii i lb. to 5 Ihs. to each of her eight adversaries. 
Mkj won Llie raco over the severe course wdth great ease by a length 
and a naif, Savoyard bemg second and Sir Alariiiadukethird. T^is 
was a good pcri'ormuuce, but still it could hnrdl}' be said that she 
had over L'liten any two-year-olds of the Ural rJa‘<8. 'I’hia spring 
she w.is maiio lir.st favourite fur the (.>ne ThouBaiid, and she won 
tho raco very cleverly by u neck; but she Inid to gallop to beat 
Thora, who had a little the bout of it ns they cimio out of the 
dip. Bal Gal, Augoliiia, the winner of the Woudeote Stakes 
at Epsom, Wandering Nun, Lucy Glitters, and other fillies 
which had shown form last year, were among the defeated. 
Lnry Glitters hud been third in the Middle Dark Plate, the 
Dew'hurst Plate, uiid the THtti'i'snLl {l)ule {Stnke.s at Doncaster. 
Sho had also been second iu the North of England Biennial at 
York. In the Dow’hur.st. Plate she had run within a length of Bal 
(-lal. Thora had won the Troy Stakes and tho Exeter Stakes, 
and, like Wandering Nun, she had boon one of the five two* 
y(*ar-olds that had come iu aliuusl abreast for tho Astloy 
.StalicH at Lewes. She had run this Benson in the City and 
Siibiirb.mi Stukes, but she was not placed for that race. In 
our uoticu of tho Derby, we tda^erved that she liad beeu beaten 
with oxtraovdinarv ease by Geologist iu the Criterion Nursery; 
the ini.^orahlu miming of Getilogrint in the Derby, therernre, seemed 
to show that Thiiiu must bo far below the first cJae« of rneoborAes. 
Among the unplaced fillies in Mio One Thoii.sand >yas Lord Uoae- 
burv’s Myra, a chesliiiit filly by DuncHster out of Czarina. 
All bough .she ran badly, it was thought that she would improve 
considor.ibly by tho Oaks D.iy. Last year she whs oflen beaten, 
but she won tlui Uous Plate at Doiioaslcr and the Soci>nd Nui'soiy 
•Stakes lit the N'ewmaikot J'’irst Getohor Meeting. .Another filly 
that won a cou]>Io <d' races last year, and was beaten iu tho One 
Thoubioid, was Aleteora, by Thuiiderboll. 

A dozen tillies went to thc! post, and they were soon ofl‘. A 
mare, belongiug to tho same, <iwner us Tliebais instlo tho running 
early in tho nice. At the mile-post Caper Sauce, the third 
favourite, look the lead. Hall way <lown tho hill Thebuis, who 
had been in a good posiiion throughout tho race, drew near the 
loaders. When tln*y came into the straight thvper Sauco waft 
beaten, and lier stable C Jinpanion, Lucy (ilittors, took tho load 
Irom her. As thej liiiBbed the road Lucy Glitters was quito two 
lengths in front ol Thub.iis, but presently her jockey was hard at 
Work with his whip, and she was evidently tiring. Eordhamlbon 
brought Theb.iis Ibrw'nrd wiilioiit any trouble, and, passing Lucy 
Glitters, won tho race by thi-eo lengths in a cantor. Myra tvas a 
very bad third. Whalover may bo said against thu apjnsaratico of 
the winner of the 1 Kuby, there can be little doubt that Tbebaia is 
almost, if not quite, as good-looking as auy filly that ever won the 
Oaks. She is rather inbred, os her sire. Hermit, ia by Newmiuster, 
■who was by Touchstone, while her dam was out of Alcestis, who 
WHS by Touchstone* Yet, if she must needs be inbred, slio could 
scarcely be inbred to a bettor horse thau Touchstone; and, after 
nil, inbreeding often answers well with racehorses. 

There was some other racing at Epsom which deserves com¬ 
ment, Only five two-year-olds came out for tho Woodcote Stakes. 
This was a terrible falling-off from the fields for this race in i'oralht 
3'oars. Indeed iiiueteeu voaro have passed since so few horsea 
went to the post for it. 'The first favourite won by a neck only. 
He-is a bay colt called Dunmore, by Scottish Chief out of Czarina 
by King Tom. He won the Mostya Sluices at the lute Chester 
meeting. Purple aud Scarlet, who was second, had also won a 
race previously. The Epsom Stakes was won by I'etronel, the 
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winner of the Two Thousand Guineas of i88o. The Thursday, 
w|iich used to be an off day, was enlivened last week by an im¬ 
portant new race called the £p^m Grand Prize. This stake 
consists of 1,000 soverei^ for the winner, and 200 for the 
brooder of the winner, added to a aweepstakes of 25 sovereigna 
each, for three-year-olds, the distance being a mile and a quarter. 
On this occasion the race was worth 4,562/. There are eertain 
pnolties and nllowanceH. Ishmael and Lord Bradford’s colt by 
Wenlock out of Zephyr, were the first and second favourites. They 
had each 8 st. 3 Ihs. to carry. The third favourite was Scobell, 
who had run in the Derby on the previous day. This horse was 
giving each of the two leading favourites a stone. The Zephyr colt 
made the running, but, as they came to the bottom of the hill, he 
lost bis position. Voluptuary gained the lead as they crossed 
the rood. It may be remembered that this horse led for a few 
moments in the Derby at much the same part of the race. When 
they wore fairly in the straight Scobell came up, and as they passed 
the distance he shot forward, ishmael and Count de Ijagmnge’s 
Leon made a great rush os they drew near to the winning-post; 
but Scobell gallantly responded to their challonge, nud, holding 
bis own, won, after a good race, by half a length. Ishmael was 
three-quarters of a length in advance of Leon. This performance 
of Scotieirs, considering his bard race in the Derby of the previous 
day and his extra weight of 14 lbs., seemed to show that the 
leading horses in the Derby must, after all, be of a better class 
than was at first supposed. We must now notice a race which 
far exceeded the Oaks in interest, and, we might also add, the 
Derby also. This was the Epsom Gold Cup, which followed the 
Oaks on Friday afternoon. Only two horses were saddled for 
this race, but these were Robert the Devil and Bend Or. It 
is needless that we should recapitulate the famous contests 
between these two great champiptts of the racing season of 1S80. 
It will be sufficient to remember that Bend Or beat Itobort 
the Devil by a head for the Derby, and that in each of 
ihdr three subsequent battles—including the St. Leger — 
RobeH the Devil was victorious. The pair were now to meet 
for the first time as four-year-olds, at even weights, over the 
course on which l^nd Or bad been the winner. Robert tbe 
Devil was a decided favourite at 6 to 4, and this state of the 
betting seemed reasonable enough. There was immense excitement 
as the two horses came out to'toke their preliminary canters, and 
it was generally considered that Bend Or seemed to move better 
over tbe hard ground. When they left the starting-post, Bend 
Or was off a Utile quicker than the other horse, but Archer kept 
him back, and Robert the Devil got away three lengths in advance. 
At the top of the hill Bend Or drew nearer to his opponent, but 
Cannon sent Robert the Devil on faster, and again led by about 
three lengths. Coming down the hill Bend Or drew nearer again, 
and 08 they came round Tattenbam Oomer there was only 
about a length between them. When they entered the straight it 
became a closer race, but Robert the Devil was still leading. Very 
near home thq favourite slill held his advantage, but Cannon 
had to ride him roeolutely, and Bend Or soon closed up with him. 
Opposite the reserved enclosure Cannon hod to raise his whip, 
and then Arch^^r roused Bond Or, who darted forward very 
gamely, got on even terms with Robert the Devil, and on tbe 
post had his neck in front of his adversary’s nose. It is generally 
believed that Bend Or could have won by a greater distance; but, 
be that ns it may, it was a beautiful race. CJpon the whole, tbe 
late Epsom meeting was a decided success, and the weather was, 
if possible, even too fine. 


REVIEWS. 


AXCIENT BEOSZE.- 

M r. EVANS'S new work on the bronze implements of our 
country is marked by the research, carefulness, and modera¬ 
tion of tone to which his other writings have accustomed us. 
Nothing can be better than the methods and the copious illustni- 
tiona of his new volume. It is much easier, and more profiuible, 
to give a summary of the results of Mr. Evans’s inquiries than to 
attempt to criticize a work so accomplished. One or two critical 
remarks, however, wo may venture to make on pas.sagcs where 
Mr. Evans’s studies border on literature or on etnnolog}’. Thus 
(u. 6) Mr. Evans mentions M. Mariette's opinion that “ the early 
iLgyptioDs never really made use uf iron, and he seems to think 
that from some mythological cause that metal was regarded as 
the bones of Typhn, and was the object of a certain aversion.” 
Now Mr. Evans (p. 8) remarks that in bis opinion iron was only 
called the''bones of Typho in contrast to tbe bone of Ilorua”— 
Uut is, the loadstone-^** and it seems difficult to admit any great 
antiquity for the appellation.” This is where we differ from Mr. 
Bvons, and, as the topic is comparatively new, we proceed to give 
our reasons for thinking " bone of Horus ^ and " bone of Typho ” very 
old appellations for the metals. If we examine the cosmogonies of 
eavage or of civilized races, we find that the earth, as a rule, is 
thought to have grown out of some original matter, perhaps nn 
animal, perhaps an egg which floated on the waters, perhaps a 

* The Aneimt Jfronee Tmplmtenti, Wtapontf and Onumentt Great 
Britain and Irdand, By John Evans, D.C.L., LLD., F.R.S., &c. London : 
Longmans & Co. i88z. . 


handful of ^iid. But these coooeptione do not exidiide tbe idea 
that many of the things in the world—mioerale, pkots, and whst 
not—are fragments of the frame of a semi-saperaatoml betiy, 
belonging to a race which preceded the advent of o^baij 
I men. duch beings were the giant Ymer in S c a iidii w ri aa 
mythology. 

From Ymor’s body 

Karib was created: 

From Jiis blood the sea, 

l*lants from hU hair; 

and so forth. Another example is the giantess Omorea, ol 
Ohaldman cosmogony, whom Bel cut in twain, and whose body 
he fashioned into heaven and earth. In Mungaia, tufa stones aro 
" the hones of Ru,” a supernatural early wing. Among the 
Greeks, pomegranates and other fruits were the blood 01 iho 
dismembored God, Dionysus Zagreus. And, in the opinion of thw 
lied Indians, flints ore the scattered bones of a primitive Utanio* 
being, named Ohokanipok, who was dismembered by Manabosbo. 

; Typho and Ilorua are conceptions like Ymer, Ru, phokaidpok, 
tlmorca, Dionysus Zagreus, and the rest. As this sort of myth 
among civilized races is manifestly an inheritance from savagery,, 
it seems to follow that the name "bone of Typho” for iron la 
really very ancient and derived from a very early stage of thought. 
As to iron among tbe undivided Aryans, Mr. Evans observes tnat 
in 1864 Mr. Max Muller thought that it was probably nnknown. 
But ill hb Selected Eeaaye (i. 348) Mr. Muller says " there can bo 
no doubt that iron was known and its value appredated.” la a 
note, however, ho expresses a doubt as to whether we can say 
more thmi that the Aryans had a metal which was neither gold 
nor silver. The question is interesting, because it appears front 
Mr. Evans’s hook that, if the ancestors of the early Celts knew 
the use of iron, their descendants lost the knowledge on the way to 
Britain. 

Mr. Evans’s general views as to the date of what is colled ther 
Bronze Age in Britain may he briefly stated before we go on to* 
examine the process by which the various weapons were evolved* 
Me thinks, *' with all reserve,” that the age in which bronze had, 
for most purposes, superseded stone, and had not yot given way to* 
iron, lasted for eight hundred or for a thousand yean. Iron 
probably came into use iu the southern parts of Britain not later 
than the fourth or fifth century n.c., and by the second or third 
century n.c. the employment of bronze for cutting instruments had 
practically censed. Thus the Bronze Period in Britain may have 
Degun about 1400 n.c. Tbe probability is that bronze was intro¬ 
duced by a hostile conquering people, bigger and Iar«r of bone 
than the stone-using people whose remains are found with flint 
knives, arrow-heads, and axes in tbe barrows. But this invasion 
must have been even earlier than 1400 n.c., if wo bold with Sir 
John Lubbock that the Phoeuiciuns dealt with British miners be¬ 
tween 1500 B.c. nud 1200 li.c. For it is excessively unlikely that 
the PhouniciuiiB discovered our tin mines; and if tbe natives of pur 
islands were the discoverers, the odds are that they used the tin 
for mixing with the copper of the same regions in the manufacture 
of bronze. 

Wilh<»ut pausing over Mr. Evans's confutation of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s theory of iron in heroic Greece (and for our own part we 
believe that it was still mure common than Mr. Evans supposes), 
wc go on to examine the probable evolution of various forms ol 
"celts,” or bronze tomabaw'ks. In the evolution of objects of 
human ninnufacture it is the rule that when a new material for on 
old nrlicle is introduced, tlie shape of tbe article continues much 
what it used to be, while its less necessary parts generally degene¬ 
rate into mere ornament The ornaments of Lycian stone tombs, 
fur example, are tbe survivals of necessary parts of the wooden 
slriictures which were common before stone was applied to tbe 
purpose. In very much tbe same way the characteristics of the 
colt, or bronze axe, were probably evolved. The old atone axe had 
been a thin, flat blade, probably stuck into tbe cleft of a stick, and 
fiiBtened there with string oV the sinews of animals. When 
bronze begun to be used, tbe bronze tomahawk heads imitated 
the. shape of the old flat stone heads. Mr. Evans gives a 
figure of a very old flat bronze or copjier celt from Cyprus. 
Another comes from Butterwick, in the East Riding of York¬ 
shire. The iiaiidie of this tomalniwk " could be plainly traced 
by means of a dark line of decayed w^ood.” When these flat 
Celia arc ornamented, it is h^ means of rather savage patterns, 
like those on Australian shields, indented with punches. The 
next BtHge iu the evolution of tbe tomahawk head is where tbe 
8ide«> have been hammered in, so as to make " flanges,” which 
ourvo over the naivower part of tbe blade. The flat bl^es, we 
presume, were hafted. like the old stone blades, by being driven 
into a cleft stick. But the curved flanges gradually became a 
kind of socket, which would hold tbe handle of a h^t shaped like 
a common walking-stick or umbrella-handle. If gne w^ted to 
haft a flanged colt, one would split the crook of a walklhg-stick, 
push the celt between, so that the flanges overlapped the wood on 
each side, and then bind all round with cords urjisews of 
A " stop-ridge ” of metal, half way down, prevented fhe toma¬ 
hawk head from being driven too far into the stick-handle. The 
next atop was to hammer the flanges down till they almoat met 
each other, thud'making two rude sockets for the stw Tbe next 
improvement waa to make a regular sunk aoeketi like that in tbo 
head of a modem arrow, and into this socket tbe boiidle of tbe 
walking-stick was thrust. Yet the flanges did not ditjappeir, 
though they had become useless. They remained in the abnpe of 
ornament, as in flgure no (p. 109). The little loon at the ride 
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€f Hw fodcet 'ITM pMhablj intended to hold the etxing vldch was 
Med 'b ftateniiig the tomahawk head to its stick. Oinaments in 
nUef now came inland tupeneded the old pooehed cbeTron 
fAttena. Mr. Ewe mnerks 

As an iUosbatioD of the view that similar wants, with simnar meaea at 
eonnaaad with which to sapply thorn, lead to the production of similar 
Ihrms of tools and weapons u countries widely remote from each other. I 
may mentfon a sodketedeelt (io| Inohes) found in an ancient gmve near 
Oopiap^ Ohili. In general form it is almost identical with soma of the 
Itdian Dranse eelta. out it is of copper, and not bronze, and It is not east, 
hut wrongfat with the hammer. The aooket has, therofore. been formad in 
the sssM manner aa those of the early iron celts from Uallstatt, with which 
it dooily corresponds in outline. The surface, however, has been orna¬ 
mented hy encnving. and among the patterns wo find bands of chevrons, 
alternately plain and hatched, closely allied to the common ornament, of 
the BuropesaBronae Age. Wliat is. perhaps, more striking still, is that the 
(Ireek fret alao ooeuri aa an ornament on the races. 

Mas, in ahor^ does pretty much the same things, uses the same 
pattens, t^e the same myths, and practises the same queer cus¬ 
toms ail oTer the world in his savage and barbarous perioda 

Oar own axes, as every one knows, are haftod on a very dilTe- 
rent principle from the old tomahawks, that needed what the 
Sooton eall ** a nibby stick.” Perhaps the first step to a socket 
driven through at right angles to the blade is to be found in a 
veiy queer oeit in Mr. Ii!van8*8 collectioD, which was found at 
Baron, in the Valais. It is. in form, like the crooked bone handle 
of an umbrella removed from the stick, with its silver socket 
attached. 

The reason why it should have been cast in this manner is probably tn bo 
found in the fact that boughs of trees^ with a sinullor branch at right 
angles to them, ore not easily met with, tliough such bouglis are bust 
adapted for conversion into the helves of this kind of hatchet. Borne in- 

g enlous bronze founder of old times conceived the idea of producing a 
atchet which did not require a crooked lielve, but for hafting which any 
ordinary straight stick would serve, and wo have here Iiis new form of axe- 
head. 

If he had driven his socket through, and sbortonod bis blade, he 
would have produced something like the modern axe. Motal was 
perhaps too expensive for this system of axc-making to become 
fashionable. Among other reasons which prevented the intro¬ 
duction of the modern axc-head. Mr. Evans gives these 

When first bronze came into use it must have been dxtreinoly acaroe and 
valuable; and to coat an axe-head in bronze, like cme of tlie perfuralcd 
nxD-taammorS of stone, would have required nut only a ronsiderably 
greater amount of the thou precious metal than was required fur a fiat 
hatchet-hoad, but would also bnve involved a far higher skill in the art 
of casling. Moreover, the fl.it form of these simple bliuteH runderod them 
well adapted for being readily drawn out to u shiirp cutting edge, and 
when once they hod come ituo general use they would not have been 
readily superseded by those of another form, hatl;ed in n dilfercnt incLliud, 
even were that method more. Himple. If tlio bron/c cells were mainly in 
Uiic for peaceful industries, while the warlike bnttle-iixcs were innds of 
stone, the progressivu modilicatious in iliu shape of the former Avould be 
1pm likely to bo affected by tliu charuL-tciintics of the latter. Jt inii.Ht 
nl.so l>e remembered that in l*'rimce, which then us now set the faihiun 
to Britain, perforated axc-hcaib of stone wore very scblum used, aud 
those of bronze were in the north of the country unknown. 

But wo cannot hold with Mr. Evans (p. i6i) that tlio feat of 
shooting an arrow “ through the iron ” of several axes set up in a 
row proves the modern perforated socket to liave existed in 
Homeric Greece. This is tho view whicli Mr, Merry took in his 
Odyssey (the smaller edition, vol. ii,). It is hard to see Low a 
standing or a seated archer could shoot so low as this theory re¬ 
quires. Goebel, on the other hand, thinks Odysseus shot through 
the sort of ring formed by the incoLing of the two blades of 
the double-headed axo. But we are nwaiu of no such axes in 
early Greek remains, those from Mycen/u being liaminor-Iieadud. 
in a metope at Seliiius, one of the figures uses an uxe. somewhat 
of the Lochaber pattern, through a wido uponiug in the head of 
which it would be easy to shoot (Benndurfs Alotopen von iSt’linuntf 
pi. 7). And on the whole wo think that an axe somewhat of 
this shape mast have been in the mind of lloincr wlieu ho de¬ 
scribed tho feat of Odysseus. 

Though we have been tempted to linger over the axo-heads, Mr. 
Evans's remarks on and designs of bronze daggers, razors (very 
queer pieces), torques, enr-rings, and swords ure not less inlcreab- 
ingthao his chapters on celts. Ilis Irish bronze fish-hook (p. 192), 
although he does not remark on the coincidence, is of the 
Limerick bend.” still used in Ireland. We do hope that no 
jeweller will imitate tho taste of the Bronze Age in coal-scuttle 
ear-rings (p. 392), which arc exquisitely ugly. Torques and 
bracelets in better taste, fur example tho bracelet in figure 4S5. 
have already been imitated in gold. 


THE METROPOLITAN AREA.* 

I N the reign of Henry VIII. m Act of Parliament made West¬ 
minster a City* In the reign of Queen Victoria an Act of 
Parliament hhs made tho said City and certain other districts sui^ 
rounding London into the “ Metropolitan Area.” Wn have, there¬ 
fore. the highest possible authority for calling by an epithet 
wlMch is very like the one appropriate to Motropolitical ” 
Oontefbury the ring of suburbs which is without tho jurisdiction 
of the L^ Mayor. Tho anomalies of London nomenclature 
cannot be better illustrated than by this example. Indeed, 
•t a recent banquet given by the Chairman of the '<Metro- 
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politaD”gDverning body. the word “ mctiopolie ” wee more then 
onee naed by the speeonmahen in eontmdistinetlon to the wo^ 
** liondott.*’ A loose and inoomot uao of aamee and epithets will 
perhape iMt aa long aa men themselvee; but the coition hm 
indioeted la ouch tMt so plain etatoment of the ihete will qotto 
unravel it The City, or ** shire ” of London, on the confines of 
the sMvee of .Middlesex and Essex, la Mtuated about sixQr 
nules from the metropolis, which is a city in Kent It is not 
neeessAty, except in raildren'e books of geography, to assign ■» 
« capital ** to every county; but perhape we may say that Brent¬ 
ford is the capitu of Imddlesex Jbecause the elections come ofl 
there, Colchester Of Essex, and Maidstone of Kant on account oS 
the assizes. This is not strictly correct, as it is not powble in 
England to use the word capital as the Americans use it when 
they appoint a certain town, city, or village, not necessarily the 
largest, to be capital of a State. We have no such capitals ;, 
and some may consider Olerkenwell rather than Brentford thw 
capital of Middlesex, and Canterbury rather than Maidstone of 
Kent. But about the metropolis there can bo and is no such 
difficulty; and few people can hesitate about calling London tho- 
capital of England and Canterbury its metropolis, x et it would 
bo more correct to say that Westminster is the capital of England i. 
and as to the word metropolis, we have Parliamentary autnority 
for applying it to the suburbs of London and certain villages ana 
districts in Middlesex and the adjoining counties. At West¬ 
minster are the Houses of Parliament, the law courts, and tho 
royal palaces, for Keneington, Buckingham, St. James's, White¬ 
hall. are all within the precincts of St. Margaret's. The new 
Ijaw Courts will equally ne in Westminster, though portions ol 
the east wing are within the city boundaries. 

Tho use of the word ** metropolis ” as applied to London is ol 
some antiquity. In Be I.4auDee Pretmt Mate of Londont pub¬ 
lished after the Great Fire, though the author himself does not uso 
the term, an adm^r who senas him an ** Acrostick ” does not 
hesitate to turn a, rhyme with !t; hut the character of hi» 
authority may be judged by the opening triplet of the poem 
This is tho City wbicli tho Papal Crew 
Hnvo by thcir'DamnM Devices overthrew, 

P^cctcd on her old Foundations, Now. 

When the Board of Works was formed in 1855, under pir 
Benjamin Hall's Act, tho word was boldly assumed; and ther 
Board is appointed “ for the purpose of diverting the sewage of 
tho metropulis.” Thenceforth this, so to speak, diverting use of 
the word has been usual *, and the Board now deals with tha- 
wholo Hundred of Ossiilston. tho Hundred of Isleworth, certain 
districte on the southern side of the Thames in tho counties of 
Kent and Surrey, and part of Essex. This constitutes tha 

Metropolitan Area ”; but London, which probably the framers of 
tho Act contemplated under the name of the metropolis, is itself 
manifestly excepted. 

Tho immense size of this area is denoted by some of the figurea 
mentioned in the annual Iteport of the Board. The rateable valua 
is twenty-four millions and a lialf sterling; the money spent during 
a year is two and a half millions. Baedocker's itandhook^ of 
which a new edition, the third, is before us, enumemtes, besidea 
the nine I'urliamentsry boroughs, each sending two members to* 
the House of Commons, no fewer than sixty distinct ^'villagea 
which have in course of time become constituent parts of London.’^ 
The area is occupied by aovoral thousand streets, which, if laid; 
end to end, would form a line 2,600 miles long.” There are more- 
than half a million diiierent buildings and eleven bnudred churches. 
Within the police district the population is fully four millions. 

There are in London more Scotchmen than in Edinburgh, more- 
Irish than in Dublin, more Jews than in Palestine, and more- 
Homan Catholics than in Homo." Compared with the Metropo¬ 
litan Area, even New York and Paris, tho two cities of the- 
world which come nearest to it, are so far behind that both 
put together would only equal it. The six towns of Great Britain 
which come nearest to it sro Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester with. 
Salford, Birmingham, Leeds, and Sheffield ; but the population of 
all put together does not equal that of tho Metropolitan Area, even 
if tno City of London bo taken out. In his speech at the recent 
dinner given by Sir James Hogg, the Duke of Connaught men¬ 
tioned that since it came into being the Board has made 65 luilea 
of main sewers, bebide-s making or renewing 165 miles of smaller 
drains. Tho immense cost of works in the Area, the gigantic scale 
on which everything liss to be done, may bo gathered from some 
of the figures given in the annual Reports. The Emhankmenki 
cost three millions of monny. The Fire Brigade numbers more 
than five hundred men; and there were more than one thousand 
eighthundred fires last 7 oar. About quarterof a million has been paid 
for freeing bridges in the same time; and nearly 40,000/. fornroperty 
through which new streets are to puss. No fewer than one nundrod 
Acts of Parliament referring to tho work of the Board have been 
passed in the twenty-six years of its existence. The main drainage 
system cost four and a half millions, aud Baedecker's Guide thua 
sums up a few of the statisticsThere are annually consumed 
about 2,000,000 quarters of wheat, 000 oxen, 1,500,000 sIkhjp. 
130,000 calves, 250,000 swine, 8 million head of poultry and gamu, 
400 million pounds of fish, 500 million oysters, 1,200,000 lol^ters, 
and 3,000,000 salmon. The butcher's meat alone is valued at 
50,000,000/." 

The most extraordinary thing about this enormous and practi¬ 
cally anonymous ** Area '* is the looseness of its governing system. 
It has no governing system, in fact. Every parochial vestry does 
what seems right to itself! The Board of Works is not a govarne 
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iitt bodyt and has really been called into axiitenod by a kind 
Cl a^ldwt. The neighbouring City of XiOndon ia ^mirably 
oiganizod, and might be an ezamj^ in thia leapeet to tile Area. If 
ita night ^pulation goes on decieaaingat the prmnt rate there will 
oomo day ^ more common councillora, aldermen, and sheriflfs than 
eleepers. Ibo City sleeping population, which eighty yeaie ago^m 
more than one hundred and fifty thousand, has dwinoled to one-third 
•Of that number. On riie other hand, yie auburbs, if the recent 
census returns are correctly r^rted, hare increased in population 
by more than half a million of aoula—^not in eighty years, but in 
ten. The ^ueation ia constautly crop|)ing up in Parliament and 
•out of Parliament, Are wo to let this immonae population govern 
iteelf as heretofore, in the old hole-and'Hsorner or parochial way, 
•or ia it to he. organized, superintended by a governing body, and, 
an a sense, cousoUdated f If this question is answered in the affir¬ 
mative, then comes the further question as to the kind of govern¬ 
ment—Is it to be a Corporation or a Board? Is it to be 
A kind of magnified vestry, a vestry of vestries, or is the old City 
•orgaDisaiiou to be extended so as to lake in the suburbs This 
was the old course of action. When Fleet Street was built the 
«Citj formed the new ward still called Farringdon Without. 
This is only one of sevoral examples. The Abbot of Westminster 
stopped the way westward. His rights, which formerly extended 
to the wall, were infringed. The Abbot's successors, the Doan 
iond Chapter, still present to St. Bride's, which at some remote 
jteriod must have been a chapel, or, as we should say, a district 
church,^ in the vast parish of St. Margaret's, Westminster. A 
writer in a new magazine, Our TVmes, hae etated the question 
very carefully in two succeasive chaptere. The writer is one of 
those people who regard civic hospitality with something like 
undignaiion, and may m supposed to think that the army of cooks, 
waiters, purveyors, and wine merchants who are benefited by 
A banquet in the Mansion House should not bo allowed to 
live. Political economists generally run away with some part 
•or other of ^ their subject, nut on the whole the writer states 
Jiie views with moderation. lie has, however, no mercy on the 
•Corporation, and would oven deny them the merit of having pur- 
•ebased and preserved Fpping Forest and Burnham Jieecnes. 
The spirit which animated me City was not, he asserts, love 
for ** the people of the metropolis, but antagonism to the 
Mg^politan Board." To prove thia he tells the story of the 
^uin dues. The City claimed a right to certain metage duty on 
grain coming into the Port of London. Thia was rented by a 
well-known browing firm. ** At a point in the litigation, the 
•charter granting this tax was ordered to be produced.” The City, 
however, ** prefeired not to produce its charter.So eays the 
writer; and he goes on to tell us, somewhat obscurely, 
that ** the suit died out.” Now, if he had turned to Norton, 
or any other vnitcr on the subject^ of London law, ho would 
have found that the metoge of grain was a very ancient and 
•unquestionable right of the City. His subs^uent remarks, in 
which he describes the Corporatinn as introducing a Bill to revive 
(this right, and proposing to devote the proceeds to the purchase of 
the open spaces alluded to, though verbally true, convey a false 
impresuon. We are not particularly concerned for the City; but 
•even Corporations are entitled to fair play. The writer from whom 
we have quoted complains rather that the powers of the Board are 
too dicumscribed than that they are too extensive. When it 
•essayed to deal with the water "suraly, the official auditor dis¬ 
allowed the expenditure, which had amounted to i6,ooof., **and 
■a special Act of Parliament had then to be passed to enable it to pay 
the same out of the rates.” All its costs and choiges before Com¬ 
mittees of the House of Commons on railways, gas, and other 
4 iuchlike matters are ** illegal, and could bo objected to by any 
latepayer. Such,” continues the writer, ‘Ms the discreditable 
government of the Metropolis of the Empire.” To many people 
this remark will appear a non-aequitur. It ia nothing disd^table 
that government is carried on by a system which gives every tax- 
jiayer a control of the expenditure. On the contrary, such a 
.government system is strictly in accordance with one's ideas of 
the principles of the British Constitution. It still lei^ains to be 
jproved that the “Metropolis of the Empire” would be cleaner, 
jicbar, healthier, more moral under any other system. 


AYALAS ANGEL.* 

•rpHE least attractive part of Mr. TroUope's latest novel is the 
name, which is likewise misleading. Inuigination suggested 
on Oriental romance, although that seemed scarcely in harmony 
with the special |[enius of the writer. In reality, Mr. Trollope re¬ 
mains on the fanmiar ground, presenting us again in the course of 
the story to more than one of our old acquaintances. Ayala 
Dormer is a genuinely English girl, whose tkther bring an ec¬ 
centric artist, with an admiraiion for the fancifal and gon^us, 
bod simply carried to a somewhat extravagant length the mshion 
cf rinristening children by fancy names. It seems besides to have 
been but a passing caprice; for Ayala bad a sister older than her^ 
oelff who bears the sweeter and more homely name of Lucy. The 
names, we may assume, to be expressive of their dbpositions. 
Liioj u pretty, graceful, and unassuming, with good sense that is 
aligatly leavened by romance, and no small sharo of quiet resolu- 
tkm. Ayala is as pretty, or perhaps more so, looks being a 

* Ayala*§ AttgeL By Anthony Trollope, Author of *' Dr. Thorns,” &c. 
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S uestioQ of ^te; but her beauty is in a diffarant style. 8ba 
> i^ht and piquante; riie is outspoken and. wavwirdly im¬ 
pulsive; rim loves admiration, of coarse, though isatldloaB as 
to the ^ntiaman who offer it; while as fat romaoea, in plaoe 
of being merely ringed by it, it appriura to be the verye men o o 
of hat uatote. At all events, it forms the motive of the 
behaviour on which ^e bterest of the novel nudidT tamts; 
prompting her consciously to the acts of' suiridsl folly which 
wril-nigfh make shipwreck of her happiness and lifia Ayala's 
Angel is an imaginary "angel of light,” of whom wa hear 
more than enough, A propoa to her maiden meditatioiiB, though 
that resplendent figment of her lively fancy plays an important 
part in Mr. Trollope's plot. She has set np an image in the 
inner sanctuary of her heart, attributing to it evecy maseuline 
fascination, moral or physical. When she meets in the actual 
world the counterpart of the cherished idol, then she will many, 
but not before. As may be supposed, should Ayala prove eonsteat 
to her purpose, there is every prospect of her dymg unmenied, 

I however her days may be prolonged. Of three gentlemen who 
tend'^r her their hands and fortunes, two have as littie of the 
TOpular conception of an angel in them as can well be oooerived. 
Both are thoroughly prosaic, and one is objectionably vulgar. As 
I for the third, there are glimmerings of doubt, when Ayala takes 
time for consideration • and self-examination. Oolonel Stubbs 
I lives in the best society; he is brilliantly popular; he is clever, 
and a distinguished soldier to boot; and A;ala, who heartily 
likes him from the first, is persuaded that he fully deserves his 
popularity. His frank manner is irresistiblj winning; what 
would be impertinence, or at bast over-assurauce, in anouer man, 
seems in him nothing more than natural bomomiaf and on the 
very shortest acquaintance she comes to treat and trust him as a 
brother. When Colonel Stubbs proposes to the penniless orphsn, 
there is not a lady or lady’s maid under the aristocratic roof- 
troe of Stalham who does not consider her a most fortu¬ 
nate girl. Ayala must certainly have come to the same con¬ 
clusion had it not been for the absurdly romantic turn of her 
mind. As it is, although she likes and even looks up to 
Colonel Stubbs, his first proposal appears preposterous, if not 
positively sacrilegious. It is impossiule that any angel of light 
should appear to her hearing the Christian name <n Jonathan 
und the surname of Stubbs. It is still more out of character 
that he should have fiery red hair, with a mouth that, although 
good-natured and intelligent, absolutely stretches from ear to ear. 
So, yielding to an impulse she cannot resist, she dismisaes him 
with the negative the Fates have dictated. Colonel Jonathan 
Stubbs gotJB away sorrowful, but not altogether cast down. Foi> 
tuoately for Ayala, he has sot his heart on having her for hia 
wife, and, so loug os sho shows-him sisterly regard, he U not a 
man to be easily discouraged. As for her, after each successive 
rejection of his suit she regrets with eror-oggravated intensity 
the answer that has escaped her. Her wayward persistenoy in 
playing fast and ^ loose with lier own future is at once perverse, 
provoking, and improbable. Although romantic, Ayala was no 
fool; and sho was just the girl to he iufiuenced by the opinions of 
the ladies of greater experience and higher position who had 
graciously taken her by the hand. She had every morive to make 
a suitable marriage which could sway a young woman of her 
pleasure-loving temperament; for wedlock offered her an escape 
from the dullest of homes, in which she lives secluded fronr tne 
society she delights in. But the fact of her conduct beiqg in¬ 
explicably irritating gives the stoiy an interest which it would 
not otherwise possess. Wo feel fully assured from the first that 
Colonel Stubbs will ho successful in the end. But the girl’s 
eccentric behaviour is very naturally a puzzle to the people 
who have interested themselves in the Colonel’s love afliw; and 
Mr. Trollope ingeniously exercises their minds in speculating on 
her feelings and the explanation of her caprices. 

Ayala is pretty and fascinating, no aouht; she tempts her 
suitor on by the unpleasant surprises she prepares for him whan 
he believes himself tolerably sure of a gracious reception. But 
we agree with the Colonel’s good friend and cousin Lady Alhory, 
that Miss Dormer hardly deserves the trouble she causes him. 
She is no Lily Dale or Grace Crawley. So for as wo can ms, 
there is little in her. She has perversity and fits of obstinaty, but 
no real decision of character; while the Colonel is perhaps as 
masterlya nuile character as Mr. Trollope has drawn in any recant 
hook. He is the sort of good fellow who seems to ha boro to go 
through the world with the remrd of all whose regard is worth 
having. Like Thackeray's Dobbin in Vanity JFair, he gradually 
impresses you with a sense of his power as well as of his sto^g 
worth. You feel that his judgment is to be relied upon; that ha 
may invariably be trusted to say or do the right thing; and that 
there is no one you woifld sooner consult on delicate matters or in 
a difficulty. The men seem hardly to grudge him the golden 
opinions he wins from the women. He is fu plriner than Dobhia; 
but, unlike Dobbin, he is in no way awkward. On the oontrarvi 
ho is a ready man of the world, who knows wtU how to the 
most of himself, and who finds his advantage in the knfiwledga. 
And the masculine side of his chazacter, as tha> story goes on, 
is thrown out into stronger and stronger relief, more espa* 
cially in his dealings^ with Tom Tringte, one of his riv&k 
Tom, although the heir to untold thousands, and although ha 
ought to have bsaefited by not only a good, but a 
education, is represented os a lout offensively given to goigaoaa 
dress. Thanks to his awkward shyness and hia superb csostumas, 
he ia snubbed mercilessly by many people ae well as by ^ ooui^ 
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AjBlau niio will hare nothing to mj to his repeated oflSsn. 
As it ni^pevy he onod did the Oolonel some little nodness in a 
foreign himting-field, and the Oolonel is grateful. Though by no 
means blind to the youth’s very oonspieuous foibles» he stands up 
for Tops, whom he maintains to be an excellent ^low. He is 
persuaded that Tom is hy no means the fool he looks, and that he 
has the ouddugs of a gentleman in him, notwithstanding super¬ 
ficial Talgaritiea. So. popular as he is, he ^es out of his way to 
win the young man oy httle GlvilitieB. He invites him to his 
quarters at AMeishot, and Tom is proportionately flattered. If 
ttiib Oolonel has any object beyond his constitutional good nature, it 
is to influence Tom into doing himself more justice. So strong is 
the influence that Tom turns to the Oolonel, though that gallant 
officer is but a eligbt acquiuntanee, for counsel as to the prose¬ 
cution of his suit. Of course, in the circumstances, he could 
hardly have fallen on a more inappippriate adviser; and it costs 
this other lover of Ayala a considerable effort to carry on 
the conversation without betraying himself. Tom, who is very 
much in love, very miserable, very angry, and voiy unreasou- 
aUe, chooses afterwards to resent the Oolooers having accepted 
his confidence without giving his own in the way of reci¬ 
procity. Under the united inspiration of love and liquor, ho 
goes so far as to assault his nUae friend in the street. For¬ 
tunately the Colonel's credit for courage stands so high that 
he can afford to accept the insult passively. The surrounding 
crowd passes unflattering comments on his inaction; but the 
nobility in Tom’s nature is touched. He is absolutely disarmed 
a man of Stubbs's high spirit returning good for evil, and try¬ 
ing to Bcrera him from the consequences of his folly; although at 
the same time he feels even more aggrieved than oofore at being 
robbed of the possibility of revenging his wrongs. It is true that 
the Colonel, although he had acted on high 'pnnciple or generous 
impulse, is no loser in the end. The story gets wind, and comes 
round to Ayala’s ears, and with that romantic young woman it 

g oes a long way^ as we should have supposed, towards investing 
im with ue spirituality of her ** Angel of Light.” 

But besides Clolonel Stubbs there are sundry other people, in a 
novd almost overcrowded with characters, who merit something 
more than a passing notice. Sir Thomas Tringle, the father of 
our young friend Tom,” is ns graphically conceived as he is true 
to probabilities. No doubt be is a Philidtine of the Philistines, 
who delights in money-getting and the consei^uence it gives him, 
and who seeks relief from domestic worries in manipulating mil¬ 
lions in the City. But, according to his lights, though his ideas 
are limited, aud although he loves his own way almost to the 
point of pigheadedness, ho is a singularly large-hearted and 
generous man. With some reason, he considers money a specific 
for most human sorrows, and he benevolently deals wholesale in 
heavy cheques. In the hospitality he exercises as head of his lavish 
household he is the financial counterpart of the clerical Arch¬ 
deacon Grantley. And there is considerable humour in his truns- 
aetioDB with his son-in-law and his intending sons-in-law, as with 
his relations to his unmarried daughter and niocus aud their lovers. 
We understand how he pows gradually to detest his eon-in-law 
the Hon. Mr. TrafHck, although originally proud of the connexion 
with that nobly born hero of red tape. Knowing Trallick to bo 
almost penniless, be gladly gave liis dai^bter a portion of 120,000/. 
But the meanness of Mr. Traffick, who insists on spunging on him 
after marriage, in place of setting up an establishment of his own, 
is altoTOther antipathetical to the flr^handed City gentleman. On 
the other hand, he is almost gained over by Frank Houston, 
although at the first he had set his face as a flint ogaiust that 
gentleman’s addresses to his younger daughter, apparently be¬ 
cause Houston, with somewhat ambiguous manliness, maintains 
independence of language in an embarrassing position, and more 
than insinuates that he rerards marriage with Miss Gertrude 
simply 08 an easy and creditimle profession. Ayala’s sister, Lucy, 
is comparatively dull, although we do not question that she wui 
make a wife who will wear well. Among the many ladies who 
play subordinate parts, we think we like Lady Albury best, whose 
platonic affection for her cousin Jonathan might easily have been 
changed into something warmer, had the Colonel been heart-free 
and she unfettered. We shall only add that, in our oplnioD, Mr. 
Trollope has never showed to more advantage than in those dia¬ 
logues which ho generally succeeds in making extraordinarily life¬ 
like. 


GOBPON'S CENTRAL AFRICA.* 


W HEN Oolonel Gordon, after a brilliant career of victory in 
Obina, where he crushed a rebellion that was desolating the 
fairest provinces of the Celestial Empire, transfenred his services 
to ^ n^ptian Government, it seemed as though a decisive blow 
was at mngth about to be struck at the iniquities of the slave 
trade in Africa. Had it been possible for a siimle Individual 
to iupprass this Inhaman and debasing traffic, Gordon Pasha 
W8S the man. The province which he undertook to organise 
was scarcely within the pale of even the civilisation of the 
East; fot yean it had been in the hands of adventnren, who 
had thonrat of nothing but their own profit and aggrandise- 
ineat> rad had traded in ivory and slaves, regulatmg their 


*4 Q^nd Uttsdon is Coulral A/rk a, X874-X679, fnm Oriatuttl teUen 
tad IheumnU* Edited by G. B. UiU, D.C.L. London: T. Be La Rue A 
Co. x88s. 
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oommeiios, if such it could bd^ called, by anned flitoe* The 
Governor of the Soudan had nominal oontrol over theee " fili¬ 
busters;’’ but bis authority had never made itself really iblt; the 
Khedive, therefore, resolvra to form the dktriot to which their 
operatione were carried Cn into a aeparate government, and to 
monopolise the trade oC.|p!quatorial Africa, with a view to ulti¬ 
mately throwing it opeir to the world. The leeson was to be 
plainly taught that mere difference in colour does not turn men 
into wares, and that life and liberty are sacred tbinga.”^ The 
native tril^ also were themselves to be coerced or oonoiliated^ 
and the practice of the wholesale capture of prisoners sternly re¬ 
pressed, lest, if be did succeed in putting a stop to the slave trade, 
these unfortunate creatures should be slaughtered for wont of a 
market. The story of Oolonel Gordon’s loyal attempt to carry 
oat this programme in the face of unheard of diffioalties on the spot,, 
and less tlm half-hearted support from the slave-holding Govern¬ 
ment at headquarters, is told in the volume before us, in his owm 
words, ably aud judiciondy edited by Dr. Hill. I^ptian con¬ 
quest in Africa is essentially a thing of recent date, for although 
her fortified outposts are now found between the Albert and 
Victoria Nyanza Lakes, the empire of the Pharaohs scarcely 
reached to Khartoum. By the suDjugation of Darfour, however,, 
the Egyptian frontier now comes within less than fifteen days* 
march of Lake Tchad, while in the east lands have been annexed 
which are washed by the lower part of the lied Sea and the Gulf 
of Aden. Traders, Europeans amongst the number, had pene¬ 
trated into Equatorial Afnca, but the ivory was found a less pro¬ 
fitable source of merchandize than human goods and chattels, and 
the vast district became the hunting-ground for them. 

The suffering and devastation created by the dave-tradera, and 
the atrocities they committed, are almost beyond belief; within 
twenty years the eastern shore of the Victoria Nile has deMnerated 
into a mere forest waste, the population has been diminished by at 
least two-thirds, aud bU traces of progress have been obliterated.- 
The Egyptian officii, themselveB inveterate slave-dealers, en¬ 
couraged and participated in these horrors, and the Khedive, when 
he was at last induced to move in the matter, did so from no sym¬ 
pathy with the cause of humanity, but only through dread of ton 
too numerous bands of slavers developing into a rival Power. Q|ie 
of those men was possessed of almost fabulous wealth, lived in a 
style of regal barl^ty, and owned no less than thiky fortified 
stations carried into the very heart of Africa, where the slave- 
trader exercised absolutely despotic rule. An insuilicieDtly equipped 
expedition against this person was defeated, and the Khedive, ming 
powerless to avenge the disgrace, the trader, Sebehr Bahama by 
name, reigned as little less than an independent sovereign and. 
threatened the annexation of the entire Soudan. But for tbese- 
pretensions we should probably have heard but little of Ismail 
Pasha’s desire for the suppression of the slave-trade, and there is 
no doubt but that Oolonel Gordon was sent more in the interests 
of the Viceroy’s supremacy than in that of humanity. Sebehr, 
unluckily for himself, but fortunately for the country, wont to 
Cairo to assert his claim to the tiUe of Governor-General, and was 
I there detained; but his son broke out into a formidable revolt, the' 
I history of the'repression of which forms one of the most interest¬ 
ing chapters in the book. For the first three years, however, 
Oolonel Gordon did not come into collision with this rufiian, 
though the other slave-dealers gave him plenty of occupation. In. 
his most arduous task ho received no support whatovor from any 
officer of the Egyptian Government. ** Ino Khedive,” he writes, 
*' gave me a firman [a decree] as Governor-General of the Equator,, 
and left me to work out the rest.” By the year 1876 ** things were 
generally consolidated,” but Lis advance to Lake Victoria was met. 
with determined opposition from the native chiefs, and Ooloaol 
Gordon returned ** with the sad conviction that no good could be 
done in those parts, and that it would have been rotter had no> 
expedition over been sent.” Indeed, from the beginning he seems- 
to have despaired, as well he might, of the success of anything: 
that depended upon the good faith of the Cairo ring,” for on iho 
very first page occur the ominous words, ** 1 think I can see the 
true motive now of the expedition, and Wieve it to be a sham to 
catch the attention of tho English people.” 

The slave-traders of course were in accord with the local au¬ 
thorities, and thought to find an easy dupe in the Frank Governor- 
Gnnoral, but soon found themselves mistaken. Borne letters- 
addressed to the Mudir, or District-Goveroor of Foshoda, were 
accidentally intercepted, and one of them said— 

** I nm on my way to 3*ou with tho 2000 cows I promised you. . . • 
and with all to satisfy y^our wonts.” These cows they had taken from, 
the tribes around thotu—a robbery ; and ** all '* means a number of slaves. 
The other letters were to different people, saying, ** I bring yon the nogresi 
you asked for, wln^ I hop^ will please you, and others to tho same eftVot. 
Now those slavers do not know that 1 am on the way to the Mudir of Fashoda, 
and that I am prepared to soizo them all. 1 shall coiiditcatc the 2,000 cows, 
for 1 cannot give them back to the far-away tribes from whom tliey were 
stolen. I shall seize the slaves, and take them back to their hom«, if I 
can; and 1 shall punish the slave-dealers. Tho road by' which this ooiivoy 
cornea crosses my present camp here. 

On another occasion he boarded two boats and found 105 slaves 
stowed away under some wood; this cargo, together with 2,000/. 
worth of ivory, was promptly confiscated. Here is another in¬ 
stance of the scoundrelism with which Colonel Gordon had to con¬ 
tend, and of tho manner in whieh he met it;— 

Wol el Mek horl some diflioulty in getting porters from a dbcilcli to cna^ 
some ivory. lie was drank, and at once order«Ml tho man to be hanged* 
which he woh. I n«Tfl not say that it is more than jiiobaMu that Wal el 
Mek will bo hanged also. 
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amhitioQs yoath* But they IwYd already done good work, and, we 
troft^ am on the way to do much more. 

Mr. O., W. Holmaa begins with a disettssion of " Karly Forms 
of Liability,*^ In whioh be examines historically the rules of what 
may te ealled ^oarioos liability—that is, the duty imposed on 
men, in suodiT dircumstanees and degrees, to answer for damage 
done not by utemselTeB but by persons or things in their service. 
The oiSgiiuu notion, in Mr. Holmes's view, is tlmt the immediate 
agent in the dami^ is the otTender. This might be a lifeless 
thing, an animal, a slave, or even a free person under an ancestor’s 
power, d^d in archaic law the owner could escape farther lia- 
nility by sairendering the offending object for the person hurt, or 
bis surviving kinsfolk^ to work their will upon. Exam^es are 
found by Mr. Holmes in the Boman ntkxa deaitiOf in the English 
deodand, and in the still existing Admiralty rule which in a 
manner penonifies the ship. His general line of investi- 
atiott is interesting, and, we think, on the right track; 
ut we doubt if he gains much by appealing to the supposed 
primitive tendency to personify inanimate things, lie says that 
things in motion, being nearer life than things at rest, wore 
more readily forfeited as deodand. We must beg leave to differ. 
The pbnse of the old books, mowre ad mortenif seems to ua 
not to denote actual motion but to be a mere metaphorical turn 
of Bpe^ for cauung death anyhow, as when wo now speak of 
a consideration moving from a party. In the same Year Book 
df Edward I. from which Mr. Holmes quotes there is a passage 
<30 and 31 £d. L, p. 529) showing that if an arrow glanced by 
misadventure and slew a man, the thing off which it glanced 
(which would naturally be in almost every case a fixed object) 
was forfeited. In the next three lectures we have a study ot' the 
grounds of liability for crimes and wrongs, which shews Mr. 
Holmes’s powers togreat advantage, and is to our mind the beat 
part of the book. Tue general idea running through them is that 
even criminal law renounces, and, as a matter of policy, must re¬ 
nounce as far as jlossible, the attempt to punish accoraing to the 
intrinsic moral guilt or blameworthiness of the wrongdoer. 
Blameworthiness » the ultimate ground of liability, but tlie actual 
fnessure of liability is not what is blameworthy in the particular 
individual, but what would, in his circumstances, bo blameworthy 
in a moil of ordinary knowledge and capacities. An external standard 
of conduct is established, to which the subject is bound to come 
up at his peril. Whether it has been conformed to la a particular 
case is a question in general independent of the persou's actual 
atate of mind. There are cases where a wider liability is impused 
on grounds of special policy, or survives as a fragment of an 
earlier and ruder dispensation, or, having survived by accident, 
is now preserved out of a sense that on the whole it is expedient. 
But the general rule is that a mania not liable for harmful con¬ 
sequences of acts not unlawful in themselves which he had not a 
fair chance of foreseeing and preventing. If he had a chance 
sufficient for a reasonable man lie is liable, notwithstanding that 
bis individual ability or perceptions were not up to the average. 
Examination of the doctrines of iutont and malice in the criminal 
law servos only to confirm this. Intent is in some cases, os in 
theft, a necessary index to the probable consequences of the act 
punished—in other words, to its daugorousness. In others, it is 
reducible to foresight; a truth expressed in an inverted fashion by 
the common maxim that a man is presumed to intend the naturn'l 
consequences of what be does. And the test of furcsight is not 
what this very criminal foresaw, but what a man of I'casonable 
prudence would have foreseen.” The purpose of criminal law is to 
prevent dangerous acts as well as morally wicked ones, and ** a 
man must find out at his peril things which a roasunahle and pru¬ 
dent mao would have inferred from the things actually known.” 
We may add that, even in the limited number of caws whore 
acts not appreciably dangerous to the public or to any person 
in particular are criminally punished as being wicked in them- 
eelves, the standard they are judged by is on external one. 
It has been decided that good intentions are no defence to 
an indictment for issuing on obscene publication. But it 
should be remembered that after legal guilt is established, there 
is mostly some judicial discretion as to the punishment to bo 
awarded. Except os to capital ofl'eoces and a very fow others, 
for which a miuuuum punishment is nrescribed, that discretion is 
in our system exceediugly brood. The consequences of a con¬ 
viction for manslaughter vary from binding the prisoner in his 
own recognisances to come up for judgment if called upon, to a 
sentence of penal servitude for life. And here free play is given | 
to appreciation of the degree of personal blame which the Court j 
thin ha ought to attach to the party under all the circumstances of j 
the ease. I 

Mr. Holmes goes on to show that the same principle of I 
the external standard bolds in the theory of civil wrongs, and 
particularly in that much confused subject the law of xicgli* 
geoce. What the law means by negligence, he strongly points 
•out, is not, as assumed by some mooern teachers, a state of 
the party’s mind. This is more clearly seen by taking it os 
what it really is, a negative term. Negligence is the want of 
diligence. But tmigence is not something in the party’s mind; 
it is a matter of external conduct, the octuM exercise of a certain 
measure of inteUigence and caution. That measure is determined 
by refaxance to the average capacity of men in the party’s situa- 
tum. And here the very roughness of the jury system makes it 
really a stoxe'tccurate instrament than the judgment of judges 
aitting alone; for the verdicts of juries provide for the lenl 
•taadard of duty nrither being so much more rigorous than the 


public opinion as to be ioaoceptable, ar so much more lax as to he 
ineffectuaL The ground of policy on which the law rests is that 
in order to cany on our affmrs with meedom we most count on a 
certain amount of intolligenoe and good<^ll in a ISdlow-man ap¬ 
parently possessing nonnal faculties, and the law must hold him 
to make gopd that expectation; and the jury represents the ideal 
average man, than whom no one is expected to he wiser or allowed 
to be more foolish. They say what is the prudence of a reasonable 
man, taking one man with another, and their judgment is worked 
into settled contributions to the law by judicial decisions laying 
down from time to time what amounts to ** evidence of negl^ 
gence." Such decisions ore based on the constant experience of 
mankind collected from juries, and preserved in the experience of 
judges and in legal records. Mr. Holmes has not touched one 
pointy raised by Mr. Bigelow in the book we have already 
montioned, that the prudence required is not exactly the pru¬ 
dence of a common man, but the prudence of a man such 
M would commonly and properly be concerned in the matter 
in hand. If a man chooses to repair his own house and 
drops bricks on the people in the street, it is no defence for him 
to any that he did as well as a man could do who had not learnt 
bricklaying. If he will lay bricks, he must have the skill of a 
bricklayer at his peril. So n man who drives a carriage is ex¬ 
pected to have the ordinary skill of a coachman. But, after all, it 
IS only a branch of common prudence that a man should not put 
himself iu situations where the foresight and contrtff of oon- 
sequoncds require a particular kind of knowledge or skill which he 
does not possess. It is negligence to put himself there at all, and it 
is vain for him to do afterwards the best tliat he can do by the 
light of nature. It may be conceived that in extraordinary cir¬ 
cumstances a man should, as the lesser of imminent evils, take on 
himself the management of something as to which he knew him¬ 
self to bo incompetent. In such a case nice questions of liability 
might arise. Suppose an engine-driver to be disabled by a lit 
or a sunstroke in the middle of a long run; what would be the 
measure of the stoker’s responsibility P 
Wo have no room to discuss at present Mr. Holmes’s treatment 
of leading ideas in other doctrines of the law; but we must not 
forget to say that, even if his explanations be not wholly accepted, 
his research goes a notable way to dispel the obscurity that sur¬ 
rounds the English law of contract in its earlier stages. The 
lecture on possession is interesting for the manner in which it 
works historical materials into the fabric of a closely reasoned argu¬ 
ment against the prevalent German tbooTics, and especially against 
the doctrine that inchoato or attempted ownership, the intent to 
deal with the thing as owner, or animtu domim as it is called, is 
on principle or in fact a nocessnry element in coustituting tiie kind 
of possessory interest which tue law recognizes and protects. 
Altogether, Mr. Holmes's hook will bo a most vuluimie—we 
should almost say an indispenaablo—companion to the scientific 
student of legal history. 


RECENT VERSE.* 

W E fear that the Jleptaloffia will cause general disappointment 
to those who believe a current rumour as to its authorship; 
for though, as a matter of course, it is very clever and here and 
there laughable, the general effect is exceedingly heavy and 
elephantine. Mr. Swinburne, to whom it has boon attributed, 
has shown in his prose writings that he has wit, though 
no humour, and when it was Joiown that ho had issued a 
volume of parodies, somotbing vory entertaining was ex¬ 
pected. There are two great classic collociious of parodies 
in English, those of the brotbora Horace and James Smith, 
and that of Isaac Hawkins Browne. A IHpe of Tobacco and the 
Itfjevtvd AddresgeJt have this in common, that they profess to be 
efl'usious by contemporary poets on ono given theme. The fun of the 
thing was to suggestapipeof tobacco or a newly-opened theatre as the 
subject ibr very diasimilar persons to rhyme about, and to see how 
Ambrose Philips would approach it, and how Swift, how Pope, 
and how Colley Gibber. Ihis seems to us at once more laughaUe 
and more legitimate than to imitate rather savagely the general tenor 
of the poet’s writing. The seven who contend against sense seem 
to be Messrs.Tennyson nud Browning, Mrs. Browning, Mr. Patmore, 
Lord Jjyttnu, Mr. Bossotti, and Mr. Swinburne himself. In tba 
first place it is equally a mistake in flattery and iu malice to place 
Ijord Lytton iu such company, and we will say nothing about the 
“ Last Words of a Seventh-ltate Poet.” Then the imitations of 
the two last-mentioned bards are dull and poor beyond descrip¬ 
tion. That on Mr. Patmore is clever, but coarse and obvious. The 
other three are much more readable. ** The Higher Pantheism in 

* 77ie Hrptalogia; or, the Sewn aguiuat Scnn*: a Cup with Sewn 
JitUe* London : Cbatto & Windus. 

Amaranth and AephodeL By Alfred J. Butler. London : C. Kogan 
Paul & Uo. 

Grand Tours in many Lauds, A Poem in Ten Cantos. By John 
McCosh, M.D. London: Roiniugton & Uu. 

Nuyus Poelicax} or, u Wheen Btymci. By the Rev. J. Johuatono. 
Paisley : A. Gardner. 

The Flower of Nepal. By Captain W. L. Greenstreet. Loudon: S. 
Tinsley. 

Other Days. Edinburgh: Grant & Son. 

A Modem Babylon; Judas Iscariot, By Leonard Lloyd. London• 
Remington & Co. 
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• Nutshell ” is ft oot unfair rhbuke to Mr* Tennyson's fkcile metn- 
]^y8ic8| nod <doses with a dj^htful line— 

Fiddle* we know* ii di<fdls, and diddle* we take it* is dee. 

John Jones " is an olahomte imitation of ** James Lee’s Wife.” 
The parody is eaeessively laborious* curious, and clever* but in 
the end a wearisome and profitless poem to read. Finally* the 
parodv which seems to us to be best worth notice is ** The Poet 
and the Woodlouse^* in which fun is made in a very innocent 
way of the queer jargon which Mrs. Browning used to permit 
herself to employ. If we allow that parody is a lit exercise of 
such fine powers as Mr. Swinburne possesses* it could not be more 
amusmgly employed than thus:— 

** notwithstanding which, O poet,” spake the woodluuso very blandly* 

** 1 am likewise tho ereatod—1 the equipoiHe of thco ; 

1 the particle, the atom, 1 behold ou either hand lio 
Tho inane of mcosurod ages that were cnikryua of me.” 

” And 1 sacrifice, a Lcvite~and 1 pnlpitnto, a poet;— 

Can I cioso dead cars against the rutib ami rfsoniinc'c of things ? 

Symbols in mo breathe and flicker up llie lieiglitH of the lieruic; 

'Barillas worst spawn, you said, nod cursed me ? look ! aj’provc me ! 
1 have vriiigs I ” . . 


In Amaranth ami AnpJiodel Mr. Butler hna gone* liko so many 
poeta* to the Greek anthology for his inapirniion. Tho book is 
d^icated to the Kbodive of JCgypt* perhaps in the hope of Ilellen- 
ising a potentate who has been Biispectud of want of aympathy 
witn modem Greece. We hoj^e that Mr. Butler will absolve us from 
any desire to 1 m unfriendly it wo confess that his translaliucs* as 
a whole* remind us very curiously of tho poems of Thomas 
little* they ate amoolh, coy* and elogautly amorous in very 
much tho same et;^l0y a style by no means to be entirely condemned. 
But they seem a little too much like artificial fiowors by the side 
of the living jasmine and lotus of tho anthology. For instance* 
there hi a Mlvely little poem by Asclopiades which has often been 
^oted as giving the very quintoRsenco of joy in physical existence. 
To have translated it litermly would have tried Mr. Butler’s sense 
of delicacy* though nothing more innocent was over written; hut 
surely it would have been Wter to leave it alone altogether than 
to have spread out the four concise and thriUirg lines into 
this 

Sweet unto lips athirst is snow to drink 
In summer's heat: 

Sweet unto nmriners, wiien the storm winds sink. 

Spring flowers to greet: 

Sweetest of all, wlicn two fund lovers cling 
Beneath one bower. 

While for deep glailness both together sing 
Love’s jiruise and power. 

The translation of 'xkalva is extremely hold. One might as well 


•ay 


Ho lay like a warrior taking his rest 
With his martial turner iiroiind liiiii. 


The ** Songs of Death ” aro better than tho “ Songs of Love,” 
though we should have supposed that Mr. Butler would hardly 
have cared to print his travesty of OallimnchuB’s elegy on Tlora- 
ditus when the exquisite tranBlation in loniva is so well knnwui. 
It eeems a .grave omission that in no case is the author of tho 
origmal named. 

Dr. McCosh is a most laborious writer. Wo recollect reading 
his Nuava Italia very few years ngo, and already he {jrt'Rcnts us 
with H new epic in ten cantos. It is extremely dillicnlt to criticise 
poetry of this kind* to which the AmericAtiH are a great deal mon; 
indulgent than we are. On the other side of the Atlantic J)r. 
McOosb might (piin a small but compact reputation, and be men¬ 
tioned daring his lifetime in “ Primers of American Literature.” 
Over hero wo ore apt to be more impatient of a lumbering and 
colourless s^yle* and an cxaspemtingly high level of mediocrity. 
Dr. MoOosh writes of all sorts of things—the Scotch Coast, tite 
Literature of the Day* which ho condomns as ton heated, tho Paris 
Exhibition* Insomnia* the Fall of Kars* Titian's Birthplace* and a 
thousand other themes* with an oven ^ivucily whiuii is certainly 
remarkable in a writer more than seventy-five yesirH of lige. Dr. 
MoOosh is very severe on his critics; and ns we cannot in con¬ 
science say tmit we are very well impressed by his poetry* the 
most generous thing wo can do is to repeat tho lillle curse that ho 
has formulated for our destruction:— 

Oh, for a fifty Peter Pindnr power 1 
The pen of Horace, Juvenal, and Pope, 

To scourge sucli hyricreritics of the liouri 
Ob, for a furlong of gw)d Iu>mr>cn rois? 

To hang them u|), like Jianniii, by the toes, 

And teach them houesty, cveu to their fous. 

This is strong language, but the little poets that are so fond of 
invoking Pope seem to forgot that there was a Dunciad. 

Wo sink considerably below the level of Dr. McOosh to reach 
the author of a Wbeen Bhymes.” Tho principal puoiu in tho 
book was written twenty years ago. It contains a somewhat 
Averting list of poets* which is worth extracting 

But Wattle 5tcott, an’ l.abbie Burns, 

All* Jamie Hogg. riP BAm*)ay, 

An* Cnmpbell bsuM, au’ Cow|H>r nuld, 

An' Milton John, nn’ Dryden John* 

An’ dnnee^evouring Saiidie, 

. An’ hemest, crabbed, burly Sam, 

An’ Goldie, poor wee dtta(}ie. 

There seams a line dropped after the reference to Johnson. For 
the exceeding badness of the poetry in this little book we have 


been indemnified in the notes by n plesring story* although we 
era not sure that it is new:-— 

An impertent divine was preaching A lermonefseesps a eSBgregstioDi 
of oountiy people. At the end of each pefogreph* eaold msa ta the audi¬ 
ence would quietly remark. ” that's Boston* or that's Butli«rlbtd» or that’s 
Doddridge, or that'a Baxter,” as the case might be. At latS vio minister 
lost hii petiencQ, and cried ” Tak the fills body out I" '"Ay, that's his 
ein i’ the hinner en' ony way,” said the old man, and wtthdtCir. 

In the Ftmoer of Nepal Captain Greenatrset tells a romantic 
story of Hindu life in blank verse thqt is much above tbe averago^ 
and in such a graceful manner that , the reader peases uncon¬ 
sciously from page to pago with a considienihlA amount of pkasure. 
Tbe landscape is now and brilliant; such Unas as the following are 
evidently drawn, as Wordswi^h recommended* with the wnter’a 

eye upon tbe object ”;— 

Below the rock, down trending towards a streasi^ 

A rIiod(Klendrcin forest, far outstretched* 

With rosy blos'^onis painted tho hillside 

li! suniwt hues ; whilst Alpine primulas* 

firny lichens and brown grasses, touched the crag 

With homely colours. In a tree hard by, # 

Clasping n hCutitcMl orchis, whose bright flowers ' 

Miuli: sunlight in the wood* two linnets song « 

MelodiouHly of love. 

Tbe treatment throughout this poem is well varied and well- 
sustained, and we cannot but faucy tbat Captain Qreenstreet’e 
name migiit be favourably known if he cultivated his remurkablu 
gilts ni' narrative and description. Unfortunately. the lyrical hi- 
terliides ore very poorly done. 

I'he author ol Other Days has also some smoothness and 
correctness of style* but is absolutely without intellectual ambition 
of any kind. Too titles of tbo pieces are so nuld as to be almost 
comic, and to suggest the ribald wit of a parodist. Wo have linea 
"Addressed to seme Ladies about to travel in Italy*” '^On the 
Portrait of a Young Lady in Crayon,” “To a You^ Lsdy who 
was ularuied in paasing through the Black Forest,” and “ To a 
Young Lady putting on a Black Kid Glove.” The Irat begins:— 
Why thus in glove of sable hue 
lottt illy liHud cnsiiroud ? * 

Wc muurii the moon escaped our view 
Beneath a wintry cloud. 

One piece has a title containing seventy-eight words* although 
theso are tlio preface to only ten lines. 

Mr. Leonard Lloyd’s dramss of A Modem Bnhyltm. and Jvdan 
lei ariot have not interested us so much as the advertisements 
appended to thorn. Mr. Lloyd seems to have a wonderful 
reputation in the provinces. The JBardiurft^ Guardian says that 
" he exercises sumewhat kingly functions in tbe realms of poetry," 
but we do not know what the dear soul can mean by that. Tho 
Cheltenham Teleffraph asserta that “ critics are all a^ed that a 
poet of tbe highest claHs bus arisen ” in Mr. Leonard Lloyd. The 
Ouermey Mail uses language which would be fulsome if applied 
to Victor Hugo, and the Sheemcee Guardian simply grovels btiforo- 
this “ powerful and rising writor.” The respective journals of 
Todiiiordeu, Brighouse, imd Bnetrich unite in using tbe odd ex- 
presHion “patrons”—“Mr. Lloyd seems determined to lose no 
Opportunity of pleasing his patrons” In our metropolitan inno¬ 
cence we fail to understand the raimm d*ctre of all this provincial 
ecstasy over such productions os Mr. Lloyd's plays* which rjad 
to us* at their most serious moments* like a preposterous and 
rather dull burlesque. 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE.* 

fflTlE rising generation of students of science may well bo 
JL grateful for the succession of admirable elementary works 
which the enterprise of publishors* seconded by eminent maetere 
of knowledge in their several departments* continues to pour forth. 
In Messrs. Longman’s 7 'c.vt-Hooka of Spence wo have already 
well-nigh a couple of dozen of compact little manuals* by men of 
niork, in which au amount of matter customarily to be sought for 
through bulky and cosily treatises* and till lately nowhere to be 
mot with at all, is brought within the reach of the tiro* expressed 
ill language suited to his intelligence and his wants* and bearing an 
authority which may command his utmost confidence. Notliiiig 
can be oV greater importance at the outset of the study of nature 
than to make sure of the method to be adopted* and to get clear ideas 
of the elementary laws of physics, with a firm grasp of toe rui^ 
mentary facts. In preparing his handy little volume on fSyataniatic 
Minerahtiy^ Mr. llilary Bauerraan has contemplated fmming a 
useliil guide to students who would acquire a general knowledge 
of the subject* as well as an introduction to Icuger and more ad¬ 
vanced text-buuks* such as those of Dana* Miller* Descloiseaux* 4 
and Schrauf. As it is beyond the scope of a work so limited 
in bulk to deal systematically and in detail with prystaUiue 
forms of all kinds* his treatment has been madq Its msml 
as iiossible* dealing with their symmetry and gedmetriem pro- 

* Text-Book of SyUemativ. Mineralopy^ By HiUiy Baoerman* F.O.S.* 
A8'«ocitue uf the Itoyal School of Minos. London: Longmans & Co. 

iB&i. 

LeuiMHB in Ktementary Mechame»^ inirodueiory to (hi Study of Phyaieed 
Sciemce. By riiilip Mogiius. J1.8c., B.A. fic^onth Edition* enlarged. 
London: Longmans & Co. i88r. 

Ah JClementary Cournr of PiucHcal Phyeicn. By A. M. Worthiniri^» 
M.A,, F.B.A.S., Assistant Master nt (.'liftoii Collcgu. Kivingtona ilSi. 
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perte Mlhtt tliaii tbe praotioal oaloulatfon and determination of 
udividual examples, in the later portion of the work, 

In whloh the jdiyaiw pfopertiei of minerali come under view, 
mn^ informatioh ia given as to the chemical conetituente, the etrao- 
tiiral pebnliaiitiee and the phyaieal diatinctions a£ the neet known 
myetala. Hattere of thia kind, heknurinflr to the petronaphv or 


general prindplee of form, showing the claimfication of oryetals 
according to the number and oharacter of their axes of symmetry; 
the Mx poiaible ayetems, all of which are represented by natural 
minerela, coming under three principal groups, as they are without 
a principal axis, or have one or three such axes of symmetry. 
Toe first of these includes the triclinie, oblique, and rhombic 
aysteme, the triolinic having no linear symmetry, while in the 
other two the eymmetry is ml of the same kind,—^namely, binary. 
The second includes the hexagonal and tetragonal systems, the 
principal symmetry of the first being senary, and that of the second 
quaternary. The three principal axes are special to the cubic 
system, lieing those of ({uatemai^ eymmetry. The four chief 
methods of notation indicative of the faces of crystals—those of 
'Weiss, Miller, NaumanD,and Ldvy—are explained, all of which, as 
being of equal authority, it behoves the student to master, though 
that of li^vy^ a modification of Haiiy's, in common use amongst 
European mineralogists during the earlier years of this century, 
is ww*nigh restricted to France. The important works of Dos- 
cloiseaux and Mallard are written in it. For a more complete 
account of it the student is referred to Pisani'a de 

MinSralogie. Weiss's system, the least conventional of all—the 
unit face being indicated by the length of its intercepts upon 
the axes of reference, as shown in fig. 5—ia in general use 
among the Berlin school. Naumatm's method has the merit 
of being short and convenient *, the symbols, being arbitrary, 
are clear and never to be mistaken, 'llis notation is the one 
most extensively in nse, being adopted in Dumas's popular text¬ 
books as well as in its author^s widely-read manual. But the 
method of Miller, the most elegant of all, developed nut of the 
system of notation by indices first started by Whewoll, is destined, 
our author believes, to be adopted at no very distant tiino by all 
mineralogists. For practical reasons, however, he has mnde use 
in his crystallographic chapters of a mixed aystom of notation; the 
forms being designated in the text by their symbols according to 
Naumann, whilst the notation of their faces is by indices 011 IMillur's 
fijstem. In demonstrating the geometrical characteristics of crystals 
under those diflerent systems, the solids illustrated have’been 
assumed as absolutely regular in shape, every face of tho same 
form being similarly placed in Ward to the symmetrical centre or 
origin of the axes. Such mathematical r^iilarlty is of course 
practically unknown in nature, so that in reasoning out tho 
typical or abstract form, such faces os arc either excessive or re¬ 
duced, if not occasionally wanting or redundant, have to he allowed 
for. Our author consequently goes on to treat of compound or 
multiple crystals, falling under two principal classes, as parallel 
and twin groups, besides which there are a few minerals and 
artificial products whoso crystals are dissimilarly ended, tho faces 
limiting a prismatic zone at ouo end of iU axis belonging to 
difierent forms from those at the other end. These crystals are not 
properly speaking hemihedral, their faces, though but half the full 
number possible in their constituent forms, being not uniformly 
distributed about the axis, but so grouped that, while all the faces 
may bo present which have indices positive to an axis, the corre¬ 
sponding negative ones mi^ be wholly absent, their phice being 
occupied by some totally dinerent form. To thia arrangement has 
been given the name of heraimorphism. The most conspicuous 
examples of it are afl'orded by tourmaline, the ruby, silver ores, 
and groenoc^ite in the hexagonal, stravite and electric calamine 
in the rhomW, and cane-su^ar in the oblique system. Irregular 
aggregates, in which crystal^e mosses are often found in nature, 
as stalactites, various kinds of spar, and the beautiful capricious- 
looldDg fibrous forms resembling corals, mosses, and other organic 
bodies, coMmon in aragonite, the so-called Jlos ferri^ or flowers 
of iron, and native metals are also described, mineral masses simply 
amorphous being excluded from the field of view. Kules for tho 
measurement and representation of crystals are ^ven, with an 
account of the best forms of goniometer, Wollaston's refiocling 
instrument being chosen for illustration. The grmter part of the 
figures in this volume are, os in must works on mineralogy, drawn 
in what is called parallel perspective, which supposes tho sight to 
be at an infinite distance from the object represented, so that all 
Bays proceeding from the object to tho eye are parallel, or all lines 
and surfimes pan^el to each other remain so in the drawing. The 
method of spherical projection introduced by Naumann, and brought 
Into geiimal use in its present form by Miller, supposes tho crystal 
Co be placed within a sphere, both having common centre lines normal 
Co the faces, these lines being drawn through the centre to the surface 
of the sphere on either side. This method, as our author shows, 
bos the advantage of representing the faces of crystals in the most 
general manner—1.«. by points—so that there is no limit to tho 
QUinher of them that can m induded in a single figure. At the 
and of the work, after a satisfactory treatment of the physical pro¬ 
perties of oryetals, their atomic weights, and their structure in 
to obemical oonstitatioD. are given the more recent results 
of reaeazch into their formation oy nature and thdr production by 
artificial methods. 

That Mr. Magnas*d Lmons in Elementarj/ MeohanieSf designed 
lor the use of schools and of candidates for the London matricifia- 


tion and otherexaminations, sbouldMesB than Beven veart have run 
through as many editions, ia in ltsilf% rign of the value set upon it 
by students and those engaged to Mueation, whilst it gives 
wholesome evidence of the ap^oiation that is lilmy to attend all 
educational work based upon tne same sound methoi^ and executed 
with the same degree of exactitude and dearness. Intended 
primarily tor the use of those who have had no previous instrue- 
tion in mechanics, its derign has been to bring into prominence the 
leading prinddea of the sdonee, exemplifying them by familiar 
illustrations. With the view of showing its connexion with other 
branches of natural science, some few pages have been set apart to 
a brief exposition of the doctrine of energy, the keynote, so to say, 
of the modern system of physics. In preference to the plan usually 
adopted, the author has set forward ns a principle the idea of motion 
being more elementary than that of foi'ce, and the need of two 
forces at least combining to produce equilibrium. The subject of 
statics has accordingly been made to depend upon the laws of 
dynamics, these being preceded in turn by a discussion of some of 
the simplest principles of motion. He is right, we believe, to think¬ 
ing that the theory of equilibrium occupies too prominent a posi¬ 
tion iu many of our text-books, and that the student obtains in the 
problems of statics a very inadequate idea of force and of its 
modes of expression. Tho order he has adopted may bo pro¬ 
nounced not only tho most logical, but that which exjMrience 
ho8 found most practically advantageous iu teaching. The be¬ 
ginner is taught to realize first the idea of motion, absolute 
and relative, the latter being the only kind of motion known 
to UR in nature. Tho old Ovoek maxim Kiv^tnt rd wav was 
anticipatory of the latest generalization of science. All toings on 
earth around us seem to be at rest, but move ceaselessly with the 
earth round the sun. The sun not only moves round upon his axis, 
blit is in motion towards or round some other point i4 space, and 
so on. In all substances molecular movements are found to be for 
ever going on. In growth and decay there is motion of one kind. 
Transition and undulation furnish distinctions of another kind. 
Thus tho science of physics resolves itself into the consideration of 
bodies and molecules under every variety of motion, being sub¬ 
divided according to the parlicular effect that the several kinds of 
motion produce upon tho senses. Locomotion, pressure, heat, sound, 
light, electricity, what are these but names for the different sots of 
impressions which motion in its different forms arouses in our con¬ 
sciousness P Mechanics being that branch of physics which treats 
of tho motion and equilibrium of bodies as a whole, as distinct 
from the motion of their particles, and restricted in the present 
work to Holid bodies, falls under the heads—firstly, of kinematics, 
or tho science of pure motion; secondly, of matter that is set in 
motion, and the cause or force that produces it, coming under the 
science of dynamics; thirdly, of statics, or tho science of equilibrium, 
compriBiug such problems as are coimectod with bodies at rest. 
Hod we to select any portion of the work as most chaiactorisUc of 
tho method of treatment adopted, and os compiesslaff into a 
limited compass the utmost amount of recent gains to tne philo¬ 
sophy of physics, wo should point to tho chapter on Energv, the 
disiiuctinn of potential from kinetic energy, the converrion of heat 
into mechanical energy, and tho conservation of energy, with ita 
relation to force and momentum. A scries of weU-chosen ques¬ 
tions is appended to each chapter, and at the end is given a 
useful sot of examination papers set at variouR institutiooa. 

In An Mkmeidary Course of Prmtkai Physics Mr. A. M. Worth¬ 
ington has provided teachers of the rudiments of physical science 
with a series of experiments suited to ground the minds of learners 
in the first principles of practical work. It hod its origia, we 
learn, in an inquirj^ sot on loot by the Committee of Head-Masters 
amongst tho scientific masters of the larger public achooto as to 
how far laboratory work is possible at school, regard being had to 
the time at a boy^s disposal. Of eighteen answers, two alone were 
favourable, that from Bugby the most warmly so, on the ground 
that manipulation and observation form in themselves an important 
education, and that they are necessary to raise science from a mere 
cram subject. Tho spirit of the other answers seems well ropre- 
Bonted by .that from the Royal Naval College, to tho effect that 
laboratory work ia not of much educational value unless accompsi- 
nied by measurements which can be made only by costly instru- 
raents, experiments merely qualitative loading only to play. Such 
work, it is thought, is suited only for senior boys. A master can 
take no more than seven or eight at a time. Each experiment 
would average two hours, single hours now and then being of no 
use.” It is on chemistri^, it seams, that from this aspect of things 
sirt^Hs is to ho laid as a field for practical work. But from an edu¬ 
cational point of view our author in the interests of arienoo ftlaima 
tho first place for the stud;^ of physics. Logically, he urges, it 
precedes all the other experimental sciences, every ono of which 
has special instruments and appliances of its own, the action of 
which is purely physical, depending upon the readiness with 
which the manipulator devises, understands, and handles such 
appliances. Yet this fundamental studjr, whi^ should beyond all 
others be soundly and thoroughly fixed in tho mind of teacher and 
learner alike, is in danger of being left out of sight, or to be picked 
up at hazard os mere rule of thumb work. Tho coarse here laid 
down bj| him within fifty pages comprises about the same number 
of experiments suited to a class of a dozen boys under fourteen 
years of age. Having been tested at the Salt Schools with suc¬ 
cess, it is about to be introduced at Olifton College for a class of 
thirty boys. So far from being dependent upon costly apparatus, 
the entii’e list of laboratory appliances comes to a little moro than 
lof. The merit claimed for it by the author is that this course 
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alTordf a good trainiog in manipalatioBs (a) txaet oIh 

aervation; (3) intellimiit am orderiy racoidiog ox obaanrationa: 
(4) mindples of iDdireot niaaaiiieineiit ( (5} the applicatioa aad 
inteflijraot ate of arithmede, gaometiyy aigehra; (6) the Tixy- 
ing of experimental oombinatioiia; (7) common aeoae. Simple 
e^nationa and two booka of EttoUd will caaj a boy to at leaat the 
middle of the comae. The boja are found to work beat in paisa. 
They are led on from aimnle meaauiementa of objeeta at band, or 
the apparatua in use, to finding the eentre of gravity, the len^ 
and weight of twiat^ aa compared with atraight wires, the density 
and apecifio gravity of liquids, the oadllation of pendulnma, the 
laws of torsion, the density of solids by weighing in air and in 
watet, smddng a barometer, determining latent and specific heat, 
and finding the co-efiicient of expansbn of air and of mereuiy. 
The pupil who has made himself master of this short but compie* 
hensive ooune will have reached solid ground in dementaiy 
phyaioa. 


David broome, artist.* 

M bs. (TREILLY is known, and not unfavourably known, as 
the author of several short tales. Her Sut$ai: Stories we 
noticed with praise so late aa last autumn. Unfortunately she has 
not been content with going on in the lino in which she had met 
with success; but, either of her own movement, or encouraged by 
outriders, she has ventured on a novel of the orthodox dimensions 
of three lull volumes. The frog of the fable, for all we are told, 
might have very well passed muster os a simple frog. It was not 
till it came to pufi* itself out beyond its natural dimensions that it 
became a failure and an absurdity. There is no worse enemy to 
many a storyteller than the third volume. On not a few, indeed, 
even the second can bring utter ruin. There are plenty of writers 
who can write very well so long as they allow their heroes and 
heroines but a couple of chapters or so Of existence. Lot them 
venture on a longer tnle and a more complicated plot, they at once 
become as much embarrassed as the wife of a shenfi' or an alderman 
who. for the first lime in her life, has to manage a long train as 
she 18 presented at Court. So long as her dress had scarcely 
touched the ground she had gone on well enough, hut when it was 
lengthened by a good yard of stufi, then she fell into the most 
awWard gait. Our lady writers have, we must admit, this ex¬ 
cuse—that it is the novel-readers, making their demands felt through 
the owners of circulating libraries and the publishers, who set 
them on thus to make three volumes instead of one. We are 
willing to allow that, so far as their ordinary readers are con¬ 
cerned, the excuse is valid, hut with the unhappy reviewers 
it baa little or rather no wqight. We sutler too much as we 
struggle onwards to the end to be able to li.sten to any plen of in¬ 
dulgence. When at last we have sifted the pile of rubbish, it 
matters nothing to us why it has been made so huge. That it con¬ 
tains here and there something that is good does not in the least 
improve the case. On the contra]^, our indignation swells as wo 
consider how either compliance with a foolish fashion or a real 
ignorance oYthe writer's trade has made that long and bad which 
might have been shoit and good. 

To pass from these more general considoratinns to the story 
before us, we cannot but express our regret that the author of 
David JSroome, Artistf has overshot her powers ns much as she has 
her reviewer's patience. There is not a little that we like in her 
writings. Mrs. O'Beilly’s tone is always pure, and her aim whole¬ 
some. It is a great pity, however, that she has a failing that is 
BO commonly found in too sermons of some of the most virtuous 
and admirable men. She runs the risk of boring people before she 
has succeeded in amending them. Like the preacher, she may 
likely enough put her audience to sleep befom she has unfolded 
and enforced her moral. 

Her sentiment, moreover, is too often somcwhpt weak, and 
at times is worn to rags. She has such a wish that every one 
should make a good ending, that she never indulges heiself or her 
readers in a downright villain. She makes some of her characters, 
indeed, commit the roost atrocious crimes; but she takes care to 
keep them so well in hand that they can all repent before they die. 
Her villains are too bad or too {piod. They are nut conristent. 
They seem to be all along in training both for the gallows and the 
l^lvation Army.” She might have gratified the reader by cutting 
off at least one in the blossoms of his sin. Too much penitence 
may give a stoiy a sickly taste, just as too much sugar may Moil a 
pudding. Once, indeed, in her story a great rogue is going to drown 
nimsel^ but the virtuous boro—and a stupendously virtuous hero ho 
is—comes up just at the nick of time, and puts a stop to the suicide. 
It is not, indeed, by any chance that he stops at the pool at the 
very moment wnen the rogue was going to plunge in. He had 
bad an unaccountable imprecision that some one was near, a pre¬ 
sentiment that impressed nis vivid imagination. Did he determine 
On moving, the same wholly nnaccountable impression mastered 
him* Wm he later on once more about to move, the mysterious 
impulae to remain returned in full force. It is a pity, by the way, 
that these impressions and impulses are not rather felt when the 
lifei of a respectable member of society is at stake. In one 
chjq of novels, however, there is no more dangerous state than 
that of being what people call prepared for death or fit to die. 

* David BrovaUt Artist. By Mrs. Kutssit O'Reilly, Author of Phoel)«'s 
Portauea” ^Sussex Stories,” &o. 3 vols. London: Sampson Low & Vo. 
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Snob peqdo are swept off wiOoat any lemasse, Whila tiM wiokad 
have, at all events, a reprieve mated them* . 

Notonly isthesentimantof rids almofkw fiOie^^iliap^ 
is of a moat compUcatad natm. We do not at a^ time fiml 
sore that we have sounded all ita deptha and tboiooglily xnastared 
its intricacies, while ibr nearly two vobunaa wa ora In a state of 
the graateat perplexity. We axe quite wUliag to allow that tho 
heroine should have her three lovexa, for it is never to lovexa that 
our state of bewilderment is due. The fiist glance always eoablea 
the practised leviewer to detect who it is whoin a heroine is to 
mar^, however much appearances may point to some difibrant 
result. In the present case we found out that the batd was in 
love, or, at all events, was going to be in love, a good twovclumee 
and a naif before he had found it out for himself. It is not, tta, 
of lovers that we complain. They may rise against na as likp- 
nesses of the King rose against Dpuglas on the field of Shrews¬ 
bury, and they will give ua no trouble. But we miut raise an 
outc^ when we are faced by a mysterious cbild, who is left as an 
outcast, by a still more mysterious woman, at the house of the 
virtuous hero. For many a long page the parentage of this youth¬ 
ful mystery ia made to worry the reader almost aa much aa a 
swarm of midges or the toothache. If to preserve a mystexy is one 
part of the noveliat's art, certainly Mrs. Olleilly here deserves her 
share of praise, for we defy the reader even to haaard a guess aa to 
the origin of tnis highly objectionable boy. Hia father at one time 
wo believe to be a forger, Who is still'serving hia time aa a 
convict. At another time we are almost convinced that he 
is the ton of a woman who was to have married the good 
hero, but was tricked by bis wicked cousin into manying him. 
Her baby had died, she had been told, at a time when she 
was delirious. What more natural than that he should not 
have died at all, but have been stolen, either hy^ his foster- 
mother or tho mysterious woman in whose possession we first 
meet him P Who he was we will not reveri, but we may let 
out that, though his foster father was not in prison, he fully 
deserved to be; for he, too, had been a forger ana a scoundrel in 
general. Tho boy, of course, roforms, like every one else; and at 
tho present time, instead of being a pickpocket, is likely enough a 
church warden. 

The descriptions of scenery and of places, which are scattered 
about with a too liberal hand, do not, in our opinion, by any meana 
help us through tho mysteries. We knew only too well what waa 
coming when the story opened in a greengrocer's shop, and we 
read how red-ripe berries, golden-brown potatoes, and piles of 
fresh green vegetables contrasted well with one another. It wae 
an idyllic sort of business,” the author adds. Idyllic or not» 
“ golden-brown potatoes ” were Uft) much for us. Even in “ word- 
painting ” a line ought to be drawn, and it should certainly he 
drawn some way above potatoes. It' we ore not careful, we shall 
sink down to onions, and from onions to artichokes. On later 
pages we certainly get into higher society, and are introduced to 
a breaktasl-tiible that glittered with silver and was decked ivith 
flowers. The owner of tho house and his wife alone were pieseut. 
She, we read, presiding over the teapot, wore a rose in the 
waist-belt of her drtjss. Two -pages later on we find that her 
husband drank coffee. Con, we would respectfully ask—can a 
woman he said to 2»’rside over a teapot which is for her own use, 
and for hci-s alone Y It is, we are well aware, n favourite term 
with women authors, for it seems to imply a certaia dignity, if iiot^ 
indeed, actual power; but for that very reason we are justiKod in 
insisting that it shall bo kept to its strict use. But from *' woxd- 
nainting ” vro are getting to women's rights, and where they will 
lead us none can know. As Tristram Shandy wrote, ** The con¬ 
troversy led them naturally into Thomas Aqmnas, and 'Thotnav 
Aquinas to the devil” We will, therefore, stop short while yet 
tht ro is time, and retrace our stops. What, we would ask our 
author, is gained by giving such a description as the following of 
a house in the West-end of London during the month of ISep- 
tember?— 

Tlie sunsliine would have pcnetratoil witliin, had that boon pOMiWe, and 
-would have lit up the gilding and point, tho rich amber-colourra curtains of 
the (Irawing-roomR, the pictures, stntuos, china, and hantlitomo furnituie of 
which the Iiouhc was full, but shutter} were dosed jeslously, and blinda 
drawn down. Still, do what Mrs. Dryson the housekeeper might toexeludo 
those long, warm beams, they persiHted in finding their way throhgh obinka 
in the shutters, or where blinds did not bang absolntoly straight, and so lay 
upon the carpets, or mode bright bands upon the delicatu tints of ceiling or 
curnirf, driving the housekeeiNfr to distraction as she vidtod one room after 
another, to niuke sure that nothing was gettiug faded or tarnished, and 
found the sunshine before her alwaya 

Let our author, we beg her, not attempt to write so Ing a book that^ 
in oirier to get it lillod, she must have recourse to longdescriptiona 
of what is not worth describing even briefly, She has a certain power 
of her own. In these three volumes there are parts which ara 
very pleasing. Tho heroine, though her name, Lettice, ia-certainly 
the last that a greengrocer would be likely to give his ddugbtor, ia 
yet a charming young lady, and well deserves her three lovexap 
and even balf-a-dosen more, bad she needeAthem.' The hero iaa 
little tiresome, if not indeed oppressive, with his virtue, and 
might surely have a little sooner found out that he was capable of 
becoming a lover. Still, even he would have pasaad muster very 
well, had wo bad much Joss of him. Some of toe minor choractera* 
are well drawn. With all its faults, and that they are many w» 
have not failed to show, this story is likely eooi^n to find itiany 
readers^ and *6 interest them, in spite of, or perhaps 00 account 0^' 
the serious defects which we have had to piunt out* 
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riiniS nwiftl imi of Eogliab^ nad perbapn of all, tourists may 
l|a wvidikd into two c|a«»a—'those who r^lvo to do os others 
aO|.oiid «M)io who determrae to go somewhere with the certainty 
that the seliot few win be found on the same track. The 
Brat olaii ere inspired Vy the amiable desire to have the power of 
uUdiipf.to tbotf neighbours about the plaoee they have visited and 
the sighte they have seen. The second have the less timiable 
ambition of spetdiioff loftily of localities which have never been 
nwetnited hj the vulgar herd. On the whole, we are disposed to 
Ukeahe fiest class better than the second, and even to think them 
the wker> on the principle that ** eveiyhody ** is wiser than ** any¬ 
body.” Of course there is a small third class, who go where they 
nke to go, led by their own personal tastes and by their reason- 
shle expectations of instrucUou or amusement; hut they are pro- 
ba% a small minority. 

, P^e district which is known os the Ardennes has little chance of 
being known to either of the first two classes we hare referred to. 
It never has been fashionablo, and it never will bo; it will pro¬ 
bably never, or not for a very long time, be visited by any one 
because others go there j nor is it sufBcienlly out of the way ” 
to nrove attractive to those who ore in search of unbeaten 
tracks. vVho would think of boasting that he had been in the 
Ardennes when he might brag that ne had been in the Salz- 
kammergut P Yet Mrs. Moequoid is right when she speaks of the 
Ardennes os a delightful prurinco in which many a picturesque 
Journey may be taken, although with equal right she speaks of it 
as being unfrequented, and she has done well to add this volume 
to her previous entertaining books on Ncjruiandy and Brittany. 
Wo quite believe that many a quiet and meditative traveller, who 
baa already done ” the ordinary routes in Switzerland and Italy 
nnd France, and who detests mobs of tourists, and cares nothing 
for the glories of Alpine-climbing cither in Switzerland or out of 
it, will be grateful to the author for leading him to a dis¬ 
trict BO charming in all its natural features, and so compara¬ 
tively undisturbed by tbo bustle of the outer world. It is, 
ill fact, somewhat remarkable that the Ardennes has been so 
completely ovorloaped. Tourists to the Bhino nnd Switzorlnnd 
skirt it on the North—at Namur, Liego, and Verviers. Since tlio 
Franco-German war a good many rcsoluto sightsccra must have? 
seen its southern side at Sedan; yet few of these have ever 
penetrated the ** Forest of Arden.” Even the halituda of Spa, wo 
fire told, scarcely do more than take a day's drive to Coo; few of 
them remain to enjoy the beautiful Bceuery which surrounds that 
pretty village. 

Wo are nut sure hut that the route of these travellers might 
have Ixsen improved; hut what traveller has not thought ho had 
done better, or could have dune hotter, than those who came after 
him, or hacl gone before him P Once or twice Mrs. Macquoid inti¬ 
mates that they had departed from a better plan which thev had 
already formed, or might have done better than they did. These, 
however, are small matters, and, taking her book as it stands, it 
will be a useful and pleasant guide to those who may think of 
visiting the district wiiich it describes, and will give a very fair 
iicAipu of wbat it is to those who may have no such intention. 
After a few introductory remarks, the w'ritur suggests several 
routes, and then lands us by way of railway at Brussels nnd Namur, 
whence she takes us up tlie Meuse to Diuant. This little town is 
not altogether unlike its almost namosnkn, Bin an, in Brittany. 
It has very nearly the same population, somewhere about 7,000 or 
3,000; it stands on a river, and the ground rises abruptly from 
the river-side, tbo chief diilerence being that, in the caso of Biuant, 
the principal streets are down by the river-side, instead of being 
on the top of the hill. Bolli of the little towns have something of 
u history, too, in the past, and one altogether out of proportion at 
least to their present size and importance. The legends connected 
with the Breton Binon are tolerably well known, at least to the con- 
eiderable colonie einpiaiae which has for many years flourished there. 
lAignescliu and ** Thomas of Cantorbdry ” are household words 
among French and English in that antique, untidy, and somewhat 
odorous little town. There is no English colony at Diuant, 
ttltbougb from time to time some artists muv ho found here, who 
are making sketches in its charming neighbourhood, and in the 
forest of the Ardennes, 

It may be worth mentioning that the punter Wiertz, of eccen¬ 
tric genius, was a native of Dinant. Probably few who have seen 
hie fearful nnd vronderftil legacy of pictures at Brussels will be nt- 
Iractod to Dinant by such a consideration. In fact, the great charm 
of this whole region is that there is very little to see.” Most 
travellers ‘who have been in a party which had been working very 
hard at sightseeing can remember the ill-concealed delight de¬ 
picted on the countenances of their compnuions w'bcn they had 
an-ivod at a place where there was nothing to see, and nothing to 
do but rest nod dine. There certainly is this charm about the 
Ardennes that the traveller can wander about at his own sweet 
will, feeling under no obligation to visit picture-galleries, churches, 
or battle-roldt;^ unless he goes out of the forest to Sedan or Laon. 
Dinant, however, as we have said, has a history of its own; and, 
indeed) the Dinontians of old seem to have been terrible fire- 
eaters. Near it was the rival town of Bouvignes, with which it 
lived in constant enmity. We need hardly remind our readers 
that this place is no more to be confounded with Bovines than 

* Ai tht ArdcHHO* By Kathorine S. Msoquold. London: Cbatto & 
Wlndhs. x88x. 


ia Dinant to be identified with itB 4 E^fiistake in Brittany, But 
Dinant waa not contented to fight ite battles with Bouvhpias, It 
provoked that excellent monarch PhUip *'the Good,” of Bur¬ 
gundy, who unfortunately for them was xmt one of those who 
turn the left cheek when they are smitten on the right To 
defy and insult the Duke was bad enough; to liang his a mh assadoar 
waa unpardonable. The town was brutally pillaged and burned; 
the prieste, women, and children were spared; the men were 
mostly put to death, eight hundred prisoners being flung into the 
Menae and drowned before Bouvignes. 

Mrs. Macquoid mentions that the Dinaniians were not cured of 
their insolence even by this terrible calamity, when, as an old 
French writer says, the town “ was burned down in such a faehion 
that it looked as if it had been in mine for a century.” About a 
century later, when sunimonod to surrender to the Erencli by the 
Due de Nevers, they sent back the answer that, if they could lay 
bold of the Duke and hie master, they would roast and eat tlieir 
hearts and livers— a pleasantry which cost them the Backing and 
burning of tlieir tuwu. 

These incidents may be regarded as fairly historical; hut a 
salient feature in the present volume, after its descriptions of 
routes and scenery, and its pleasnut gossiping sketches of the 
country people and their ways and their chatter, is the legendary lore 
which Mrs. Macquoid has collected from place to place and put 
ujpon record in her hook. It is very curious wbat n prominent part 
the Evil Spirit plays in these stories. In this respect, perhaps, the 
legends of must unfrequented districts are very much alike. In 
these, however, we fancy there are fewer illustrations than usual 
of tbo aphorism that ‘Hhe Devil is an ass.” Too frequently, we 
regret to say, his satanic iniijesty has the best of it; and even when 
he is worsted, it is not always by such moans as can ho qnite ap¬ 
proved of. The legend of St. IteniacUus has a mixture of both 
elements. According to that, Satan, in the form of a wolf, had 
killed the Saints ass Jack; but being caught in his rosary was 
kept for a time, and made to do the work of his victim. After 
I undeigoing considerable toil and humiliation, he made his escape 
through the rosary slipping fro^ his neck. This story, let us note 
in pasring, is connected with the neighbourhood of Bouillon, the 
home of (Godfrey the great Crusader. The story of the Lor^ of 
Samruo and Berismdnil also introduces Satanic agency, and in a 
more Jiorriblo form. For pleasanter is his defeat at Stavelst, if we 
cannot entirely approve of the manner in which it was accomplished. 
St. Itemaclius bod determined to build an abbey in this place in 
order to ovortbrow the power of the Prince of Darkness, who 
had full sway over the locality. Satan naturally did his best to 
binder the work, but in vain. At last he determined to heave a 
great block of quartz on to the roof of the abbey in the middle of 
the consccruliun service, St. llomaclius, however, became aware 
that be was on the road, currying the huge stone with some diffi¬ 
culty up tho hill, lie caused all the old shoes and aandals they 
could get to he stuffed into a sack, and sent ** the most saintly of 
tho brethren ” with tbo collection to meet the enemy. \Vnen 
Satan asked the monk how far it was to Stavelst, tho monk 
emptied out the contents of his sack, and informed him that he 
had worn them all out since he loft the town. Apjmrently the 
Father of lues had not tho power of discorning the character of 
tho stutemeut thus made ; so, with a dreadful yell, he ffung down 
lus load and disappeared. This story, if not irreproachable, has 
certainly elements of edification in it wiiich ore obsent from some 
of the others. As we have remarked, tho Evil One has too 
frequently the best of it; but that is not the writer’s fault; she 
tolls tho tale as it was told to her. 

Generally speaking, Mrs. Macquoid has shown taste and sense 
in tho selection of objects for description and in the manner in 
which sho bus descriwil them. Her talk about the architectural 
featmos of Laon and of lii^ge, for example, is very pleasant; and 
sho mddom makes mistakes, for she knows how to avoid getting 
out of her depth. Onco wo moot with a queer sentence. ** The 
pasants,” she says, ** speak wbat ia called Walloon, the ancient 
rroucli idiom, which, according to some writors, ia the ancient 
Gallic language.’’ Now, there is no doubt that the Walloon ia a 
species of French; but what Mrs. Macquoid means by the ancient 
lu'eucli idiom which, according to some writers, is tbo ancient 
Gallic language, wo cannot imngine. The ancient Gallic language) 
was a Celtic tongue. The old Frankish language, spoken at 
Laon for example, one of the FrAnkish capitals (a fact wuich Mrs. 
Macquoid docs not think it necessary to mention) was as certainly 
a Teutonic or Germanic language. The French language, prei- 
pcrly so called, ia just as ubviously a Latin or Romance langunro. 
But this is quite an excoplioual slip. We should add that tue 
Ulustrutiuna are charming, as they seem also to be accurate. 


MINOR NOTICES. 

P ROFESSOR JOSEPH B. MAYOR’S first instalment of a full 
and elaborate edition of Cicero’s treatise l)e Natura Deorum 
(i) has remained over long in our hands without receiving tho notice 
which isitB due. The work itself is of hut moderate interest, like nil 
Oicoro’e philosophical writings. Of origihal thought there is neither 

(i) M. TuUii Cieemnitde naturadeonm libritrea. With Introditctinn , 
nnd Commentnrv bv Jonoph 13. Mayor; M.A., Profeiwor of Moral PJiilwojdiy 
at King’a Cellvge,'London, &c. Vol. I. Canibridgo: Univeraity rien, 
1880. 
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•BY tnoe nor any profeidon. ‘ It has a certain worth as seoondaiy 
evidence of the topics and awnments cnrrent In the post-Aristo- 
tolian Greek schools; but m independent sources of evidenoOi 

« not satis^ing, are enough to show that Oieero is a witness 
ve snsnieion as to bis inteUlTOHOe, and to make him more 
than suspectea as to his faimoss. The Epicurean school, in parti¬ 
cular, is grosalv misrepresented hy him here and elsewhere. Per¬ 
haps chief entertainment a modern reader can find in the 
pbllo^hical dialogues of Cicero is to observe how venerable are 
all the controversial commonplaces of natural theologians and their 
opponents. Thus the standing difficulty about a creation taking 
place at one time rather than another is clearly enough given 
the Epicurean spokesman in this hook. Again, one of bis taunts 
addressed ts the Stoic, ** ut tragici poUtao, cum explicare argu- 
menti ozitum non potestis, confugitis ad deum,” has a curiously 
modern ring about it. There remains, of course, the interest of 
Oicero*s Latin, which is always worth studying as a work of 
art for its own sake. And in this case we see him deli¬ 
berately making exj^rimonts on the language to extend its 
powers of representing the Greek philosophical vocahul^, 
and, if not actually coining words, fixing upon tnem the technical 
sense in which they have remained as part of the common stock of 
the civilised world, l^ooidentia is a conspicuous example. The 
critical part of Professor Mayor’s work appears to be exceedingly 
well done. In forming the text bo has strictly observed the 
methods of modern Bcholarsbip, which holds itself bound not only 
to supply a reading plausible in itself, but to show how the corrupt 
reading that has to oe emended came to take its place. A few 
conjectures of the editor's own are introduced. One of these, at 
the beginning of cap. 26, is especially ingenious. The common 
reading is:—“ Hoc intollegerem quale essot, si in ceris Jingeret.%ir 
aut fictilibus figuris.” The conjunction of Hngeretur and JktUihm 
in different meanings is displeasing, and not like Oieero, and 
Professor Mayor suggests diemretur^ accounting for Jmgerettar as 
follows. The repetition of the letters CElt in hi in cekis 
moERKTXTB lod somc copyist to write si inoerktur ; and 
this again was taken for si fingereiob, "which would be 
likely to mmntain its ground against the true reading, even after 
the insertion of in crrui from another text.” A matenal addition 
to the general critical value of the book is the full collation of 
several English MSS. which has been undertaken hy Mr. J. II. 
Swainson. Professor Mayor seems to intend his edition to serve 
the purpose of a general introduction to the history of Greek 
philosophy, and his commentary is very copious and lucid; so 
much BO that we are inclined to think it open to objection as likely 
to save students more ti'ouble and thought than is good for them. 
In Cicero’s own words in this book, " obest plerumquo iis qui 
discere volant aiictoritas corum qui se docero prontentur; desinunt 
enim suum iudiciuin adhibere.” Tbo only place where we can 
suggest an additional illustration is cap 38, inti., where the use of 
Aippoemtaunu as " a stock word for a non-sns ” might have been 
exemplified from the Digest as well as from philosophical literature. 
(Si ita BtipulatuB fuuro: te sisti ; tiMt atetervtf hippoceniaurum dart f 

S roindo ant atque te eisti eolummodo stipulatus essem: Gelsus in 
). 45. i. de verborxm ohligationcj 97.) 

Grave associations connect themsolvos with 77*0 0turche» of the 
Nene Valley (2), for, though tbo title-page is dated 1880, the 
prefoco is signed 1877, and the name which appears at the end of 
it, and among the authors, i.s one to which the ordinary etiquette 
of authorship would have prefixed " the late." Among his many 
claims upon the gratitude of architectural students earned in the 
course or his laborious life by the scholarly and erudite Mr. Sharpe, 
of Lancaster, was the merit of conducting very popular and success¬ 
ful architectural tours, which ho had the tment to make contri¬ 
butory alike to tho education of his fellow-excursionists and the 
promotion of architectural science. Of one of those tours this 
volume is the result. The ecclesiologicnl notices of Northampton¬ 
shire are known to all lovers of our old chur^es, so we need 
hardly expatiate on tho interest of this colle^on of measured 
drawings comprehending all the phases of our old archi¬ 
tecture, from tho Saxoii of Dnruack and Earl's Barton and 
the Norman of tho churches of Northampton and tho very graceful 
Early Pointed of St. Mary’s, Stamford, and Bannd, down to the 
more developed forms presented by the round St. Sepulchre's in the 
county town and ^e stately Perpendicular of Titchmarsh. 

In spite of degradation, mutilation, and restoration so called, 
undertaken in days when men had hardly yet learned eo much as 
how to deffiine the verb " iu restore,” and m spite of the Vandalic 
destruction within the memory of many still living parishioners of 
its solemn nave, and the suratitution of a fiimsy pile,^ bepewed 
and begMleried inside, and externally constructed according to the 
worst pattern of conventicular sham-Gotbic, the Priory Church 
of St. Mary Ovorie (3), or, as it is now usually d^ignated, 
St. Saviour 8, Southwark, asserts its claims to be recognized as a 
tirat-clase specimen of a church, which is only not first class itself 
because its dimensions fall a little short of those of our principal 
minsters. It has been a labour of love with Mr. DoUman to illus¬ 
trate this church in all its aspects of beauty and of deformation. 
This book will, we are sure, be the standard work of reference 
upon its subject-matter ; and we cannot offer to the writer a 

(a) The Churehti of tht Nene Nerthampkimhire. By Edmund 

Sharps, ILA.. and J. Johnson and J. H. Keessy, Architects. London : 
B. T. Bstoford. z88a 
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St. Mary Overie, Soethwark. By Frauds T. 
.oudon: To be had of the Author. z88x. 


better wiiA than that, whenever It It veeonethieted to serve m a 
cathedral, the promoters of that good work may own that tfaehr 
labours ^ve been made eaqr to them hj tfai' itodies of Mr* 
BoUmstt. 

Wo had recently occasion, while noticing lb. X W. Ohurkfa 
work on Cambridge, to express our regret that its Ulustiafions 
shoold have been all hat exclusively devot^ to that Oamtnddgt 
in its modem aspect with which the visiton of the May term wXb 
so familiar. We have now to call attention to a colleotaon of veiy 
picturesque illustrations, not indeed of the Cambridge which hsa 
passed away, hut of that which in too many instanees is the' 
Cambridge or tho sixteenth and seventeenth centories, which ia 
ruinous, tottering, and ready to ha swept away (4). Tim artist ia 
Mr. Farren, who has hy those engravings established his reputa¬ 
tion OB a spirited and successful etcher, while hebosheen fortunalo 
enough to secure the assistance of Mr. J. W. Clark for the letter¬ 
press. The collection illustrates not only tiie town Itself in its J 
civic as contrasted with its academic aspect, but also the neigh- } 
bourhood, conspicuous as that is for possessing several fine 
churches. 

It is evidence alike of the solid value, both of Bidemon’s Oothia 
Architecture (5)—of which tho first Mition appeared in George ' 
IV.’s days, and in a due course of years passed under Mr. 
Parker's editing—and also of Mr. Parkers own manual of siehitec- 
tuxe (6)—not to refer to Mr. Parker’s own evergreen vitality—^that 
DOW editions of both hooks should have appeared this year under 
the same veteran superintendence. Hickman’s hook, m its suo* 
cessive forms, is of course in over-diminishing degrees Hickman’s 
genuine production. Still, we arc glad that the name of the 
worthy Quaker mystagogue of the ecclesiastical architecture of 
the Middle Ages should not have been allowed wholly to fall out, 
even if it is regarded in the moi'e practical than dignified aspect 
of a dignified and ancient trnde-mark of an established manual. 

Mr. A. Capes and Mr. J. M. Capes, in their Old and New 
Churches of Ismdon (7), have struck out the good idea of repre- 
sonting iu one volume speimens both of ancient and modem 
London churches. But it is a pity that the execution is not moro 
careful; tho illustrations might have been kept up to a moro 
uniform level, and the descriptions worded with the teclmical 
accuracy of modern ecclesiology. 

Mr. Bridgett, in bis History of the Holy Nuchariat in Great 
Britain (8), collects a good dual of carious information, from tho 
Roman Catholic point of view, upon the branch of religious 
arcbieology to which he has directed his studies. But the work , 
ia not characterized by any very critical treatment. Mr. Bridgett 
will probably reply that he wrote in the spirit of fiuth and not oi 
criticism, to which our answer would be that, os both faith and 
criticism are attributes of truth, so they ore quite compatible with, 
and indeed complementary of, each other. 

The Christian Knowledge Society was well inspired in 
planning for England a series of diocesan histories. Countiea 
nave, under the revolutionary influence of civilization, much lost, 
and are daily more and more losing, their status of organized com¬ 
munities and sinking into geographical areas. But the dioceses of 
the land have not only still within their attributes the elements 
of distinctive life, hut have actually since the Church revival, and 
tbo consequent rosuscitatioa of cathedrals, and the creation of 
diocesan societies, boards of education, organized ceuvres, specialist 
schools and colleges, and finally diocesan conferences, reasserted 
an individuality which the waste that unhappily marred the Refor¬ 
mation and the consequent sleepiness of suleequent generations had 
gone far to obliterate. The series begins, as it is right and proper 
that it should do, withCanterbuiy (9),and for the metropolitan see 
a writer in all ways fitted for his task in learning, tastes, and 
acuteness was found in Canon Jenkins of Lyminge. Four hundred 
and twenty-two small pages is a very brief m^in within which 
to write from Norman days (for Canon Jenkins is not content 
to begin with Gregory the Great's mission of Augustine), tho 
history of the reciprocal action of the Christian system and 
of secular civilization upon the life, habits of thought, mannora ' 
and institutions of the peuiusula lying between the Thames 
and the Channel. It is therefore no little commendation to be able 
to say that the author has brought to his work accuraoy, re¬ 
search, acuteness, os well as the advantage of an incisive and pic¬ 
turesque style. We must in passing expreM some surprise that 
Canon Jenkins, ranging as he does over so wide a field of ecclesi- 
iiBtical interests in and about Canterbury, and familiar as his 
pages show him to he with St. Augustine's Abbey and its 
ffledimval fortunes, should have totally forgotten to notice the 
greatest event in the Church history of Cantorbuiy for certainly 
this century—the restoration to religious uses of the ruins of the 


(4) Cambru^ and He N^hhourhood, Drawn and etched,by fi. Farren. 
Caialirldge: Macmillan & Co. i88x. 
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f. ^oieat Iwim of St PotOTi St Pooli and St Atigutine hj their 
4 edio»tio& in a ooadition of most cftreful and coDaeryative repair 
08 the ttifldo&axy OoUego of St AugaBtine on St Peter's Day, 
1848. 

Mr. Jones in his Diocesan IDstorr of Salisboiy (lo) does not 
dwell BO mneh o^n tha^ social relations of Ohui& and State as 
daDon Jenkins, out he ^ves in a short compass a carefully di¬ 
gested body of information of the condition of the see of Swum 
at the Tarii^ periods of its existence. 

Oajptain Douglas Jones's yolume (ii') contains somewhat ampler 
detail than Sn earlier one on the same subject by Captain Hougbey. 
It will probably be patronized by young officers desirous of tekinu 
a short cat through the ** Army Discipline and Regulations Act.” 
What is needed perhaps is a work which shall give all the 
iieoeasai7 information convmd in the Act, disencumbered of the 
varbisge w^hicb obscures the intentions of such documents for 
those ui whom the lawyer instinct is not acutely developed, 

Mr. Sell’i JhtifA o/Iddm^ti) is a minute exposition of the 
tenets and doctrines of a religion which has an immense import¬ 
ance for Englishmen. Familiar os the name of Islam is, the creed 
•of the followers of Mohammed is but veiy imperfectly understood 
by ihost Europeans, chiefly owing to the arotruse and difficult 
tfbaraoter of the Arabic works in which it is expounded. This 
/ ignorance is esjpecially conspicuous amongst the veiy class to whom 
it is most fatal—namely, to missionaries in Moslem countries. In 
the work before us the practical and speculative sides of Moham¬ 
medanism are so fairly and clearly discussed, and e\^^ detail of 
observance and doctrine so plainly set forth, that a diligent study 
of it will place the reader quite ou couront with the ideas of 
Moslem theologians. 

Dr. Wellses Turkish Grammar (13) is a useful manual of acquit^ 
ing the Ottoman tongue as spoken in Constnntii^plei and contains 
numerous exercises ibr translation from English into that lan¬ 
guage, It is an improvement on most of the preceding grammars, 
inasmuch as it is written on the samo lines as the mo.«t 
approved manuals for the study of modern European languages. 
Apart from the increasing necessity for acquiring a know- 
lodge of the language of a people whose affairs enter so largely 
into the politics and commerce of tlie present day, Turkish pos¬ 
sesses an extensive and valuable literature well deserving of study. 
The dialogues at the end of the work are very idiomatic and well 
arranged. 

Mr. Hodgson (14^ has committed the mistake of explaining his 
title, which is striking and attractive. The first two essays suf¬ 
fered, it appears, the not unusual fate of rejection by magazines, 
y Although we can find nothing in them to make us pass a very severe 
judgment on this conduct of the editors, wo are of opinion that 
Mr. Hodgson’s writings deserved a Itottcr fate. The larger and 
bettor part of the prose in the volume is devoted to De Quincy, 
of whom Mr. Hodgson is obviously a student and lover. ITis 
critical oxaminaiiou of that writer's works is readable, and does 
not perhaps lose in interest by being inspired by a too ardent 
admiration. We may dissent from such estimates of Do 
i^uincey as Mr. Leslie Stephen’s without l)cing able to agree 
that ** no one touches and lays barn the inmost heart 
of a subject” as he does. Among the e.ssa3's is one on English 
verse, which Mr. Hodgson begins with the unanswerable statement 
that “ Critics of poetry are often much at sea with return! to the 
principles of the art, the productions of which they criticize,” and 
be then contributes his effort to define what is not susceptible of 
definition. At the end of his volume ho illuslratca his theories us 
to verso by his own praclictj in a 8(?rios of translations from tho 
classics. We cannot give them the praise of being more than hold, 
lie has followed many other translators and attacked the ** Donee 
gratus,” giving a rendering which is inferior to many previous 
failures; neither can we accept ** So black a crime lies at religion’s 
•door ” as oven an approach to tho famous line of ijUGretius. 

Mr. Lauder has made a collection, obviously meant for children, 
•of every species of tale, supernaturd or not, long or short, which 
can in any way he attached to the Hartz Mountains (15). Some are 
^ undoubtedly legends, and have the usual famfly resemblance to 
other legends; some are mere anecdotes, and not a few are ap¬ 
parently historical tales of the writer's own invention. It is well, 
no doubt, to have os much local colour as possible in such stories; 
but it ought not to bo done by keeping foreign words in the 
English text. Tho child who reads the Legend of the liosstrappe 
will be severely puzzled by being told that tho King of Bohen^ 

took a three di^s’ Bedeiikzeit^ to decide whether he should allow 
the fierce giant nom the north to marry his lovely daughter or 
not. For the rest, the child is to lie envied who learns to read 
from such a collection. 

Mr. lillgan has written a sentence in the ^^observation” that 


(zo) Dinetaan ffistoriM — Saliabur^, By William Henry Jones, M.A., 
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stands as preiact to his tranriation (1^) wbieb inises some doubt 
as to tho style in wbioh be has done bis work* Be ssys^—X 
have left the tmnslation nearly ae I wrote it off, thinking that • 
certain smack of foreign idiom and oonstnustaon lent a somewhat 
piquant flavour, which seemed likely to he lost when attempts 
were made to polish up too much.” 'wb looks at first as if he 
had dashed his work off, and trusted to had English to represent 
Heine’s Qermon. On examination this turns out to be a quite un¬ 
necessary fear. Mr. Egan's English has an easy flow throughout. 
Here and there we meet a little slip—as, for instance, when an 
old red-haired ” woman in Frankfurt tells Heine ** 1 live servant 
with Madame 'SVohl’s mother ”; but this may be the fault of the 
printer. The English readers who wish to got some idea of 
Heine's style and humour through some medium less likely to be 
false than a translation of his poetry may be tecommended confi¬ 
dently to trust to Mr. Egsn. 

Tlie Annual licgiater for 1880 (17) seems to us to be better 
edited and arranged than was last year’s issue of this valuable 
record. Perhaps the space given to the fine arts may be thought 
somewhat scanty; but it is, no doubt, impossible to gratify every 
taste in a work of this kind. 

Messrs. Ward and Lock’s Home Hook (18) seems worthy of its 
second title—a Domestic Oyclopiodia.” The work is not only 
practical and useful, but is decidedly amusing os a book to dip 
into at odd minutes. 

Messrs. Remington and Go. have published a translation of 
M^rimfie’s letters to Pouizzi (19), carefully written by Mr. 11 . M. 
Duusiau, and edited by Mr. Fagan, who, ft will be remembered, is 
tho author of tho Life of Sir Anthony Hmiizzif which was not long 
ago reviewed in theso columns. 

Salt is doubtless as good a starting-point as another to take for 
a general assault on the “ eccentric ideas ” and most unnatural 
and anti-hoalthful habits ” of which this nge is, in Mr. Roddy’s 
opinion, “ wonderfully productive ” (20). However that may be, 
Mr. Boddy has talien it as his text fur a sermon on these subjects, 
and written a book of nine chapters and an appendix to prove the 
truth of his motto, ** 8alt is good.” Wo niiglit be inclined to ask 
who abused it; but tho writer has provided against that cavil by 
citing a temperance writer ^ho has been clrnrHCtoristically guilty 
of the folly. When he has read Mr. Roddy’s second chapter, show¬ 
ing that salt has been used and appreciated ever sinco the Indo- 
Germauic tribes entered Europe, ho will perhaps hove sufficient 
respect fur evidence to change his opinion. Mr. Roddy's little 
book contains a good deal of interesting scientific information. 

Mr. Geroldt is obviously one of the fatally numerous class who 
feel called upon, when accident has set them travelling over even 
the most beaten paths, to write their observations made in short 
glimpses of the surface of things in a style of feeble jucularity (21^. 
Having gone round tho world, he gives us an account of his 
journey, and threatens, if ho is encouraged, to write again. It is 
to be leorod that a very smalL anioiuit of encouragement will bo 
enough. 

Wo have received a copy of Whitaker’s excellent Almanac for 
1881 (23), a work which is no longer in need of recommendation. 
Mr. G. Kuse-Innos, junior, has published a handy pamphlet, hear¬ 
ing the title Employers and Hmplayed (23), which gives tho Em¬ 
ployers’ Liability Act of iSSu and the changes it has ellected in 
tJie law. 

A fourth edition has been issued of Mr. Braithwaite's ufveful 
manual (24) compiled for tho uso of Oommissioners to administer 
oaths. 

Messrs. Roberts and Wallace have produced a handbook (25) 
relating to the Liability of Employers, the laudable object of 
which—namely, to weld its (tho Act of i SSo’s ) provisions into 
tho prior law, and to give without unnecessary technicalities an 
intelligible sketch of the result'’—has been well a«;complished. 

We have also to mention Mr. Macaskie's Treniiae on the Law of 
Executors and Administrators (26) and Mr. Wilberforco’s SiatiUe 

(16) Ludwig liorue: Mcrollcrfinm uf a JUmluSioniat. Ity Heinrlrii y 
Heioe. Abridged nud tramluU'd by T. C. Kguii. Londcui: Nuw'iniiii 

& Co. 1881. 

(17) The AnnualRegiiUir for tlie year x8So. London: UivingtoiiH. 

(18) Ward and Loch's Home Itook: a JJomrsfic Cyclupaidiu. Fortnliu; 
n Companion Vuluino to Mrs. Bucloa'N ** liouk uf ll(iu.<i<;huld Murmgement.'' 
London : Ward, Lock, & Co. 

(19) Letters of Prosper Mt rimix to Panizzi. Edited by Louis Fagan. 

2 vols. Luiidon : Itcmingtou. 

(20) The History of Salt. By JCvan MnrietL Buddy, r.lt.C.b., F.S.S. 
London: Bailliisre, Tindall, 8c Cox. i88r. 

(21) Nine Colonies. By Fritz Gcroldl. London: Chapman & Hall 
(Limited). iS8z. 

(22) An Almanack far 1881. By Joseph Wliittakor, F.S.A. London : 
Whittaker. 

(23) Kmphyera and Employed: the Employers Liability Act, 1880. By 
G. Ihse-luues, Junior. London: KlHnghnm Wilson, is'at. 

(^) Oaths in the Supreme Court of Judicature. By Thomas W» 
Brailhwaite. Fourth Edition. London : Stevens A Sons. 

<^2S) A Summary of the Law on the Lialnlity of Employers for Personal 
iMuriea auatained by their Workmen. By VV. IJ. Buberts and G. Ji. 
Wallace. London ; Reeves & 'Furuer. 

(26) A Treatise on the Imw of Ftxeeutora and Adminiatratora and 
of the Adminiatration of the Estates of Dteeaaed Persona. By Stuart 
Cunningham Mneaskie. Loudon: Stevens & Sons. 
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XoM (27), to neither of wh|i^ la it poanUe e?Bn to attempt to do 
jastioe in a short notice. 

Mr. Muir Mackensio'a handhook on Bills of Ladiofif (28) supplies 
a distinct want, inasmuch as hitherto the subject had neTer been 
treated separately by any leffal writer. 

(97) SiaivU Law. By Edward WUberforce. 

SUh of Lading. A Handt.ook. By M. Muir Msckenxia 
an Appendix of Statutea and Forma 
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THE LAND BILL. 

HE flmi night of the reBnmed debate on the Iriflh 
Land Bili» of which Clanae z has at length been 
■carried, was a good deal more instmctive than might 
liave been anticipated or than a casual hearer or reader 
naj hare jperoeired. Mr. Forstbb’b account of the state 
of Ireland as viewed through the most rose-coloured 
pair of spectacles that the poHcv of his Government, in 
^njnnonon with his own unlnoky honesty, could allow 
him to wear, appears to have reassured—as probably any 
other account would have reassured—^his own partisans. 
Xhe disturbances in the city and county of Cork had, it 
aeems, been much exaggerated, though irregularly armed 
mobs to the number of some thousands did actnally collect, 
barracks were attacked, houses wrecked, tslegraph poles 
torn down» railway metals torn up, marines and poline- 
xnen shmed. With these exceptions, no evidences of dis¬ 
order exist or have existed; and, although it may require 
% certain exorcise of ingenuity and imagination to dis¬ 
cover the symptoms which are lacking, the fact that some 
are lacking is doubtless reassuring. A House thus re¬ 
assured as to the immediate condition of Irish afiairs could 
proceed to the discussion of amendments on the Land Bill 
with a mind much quieted and appeased. Of these amend¬ 
ments, two were of particular importance, both from 
their character and from the character of the debate 
upon them. These were Mr. Maci^agkten’s proposal for 
aetting a limit to the competition price of tenant-right, 
and Mr. CHArLin’s for defining the constituent elements of 
the money valne of that right. Both these wore argued 
vigorously, and in the latter case with not a little 
beat. On the other hand, the proceedings of Tues¬ 
day’s debate were almost uniformly quiet, and the 
acceptance anU rejection of the amendments proposed 
took place in a manner which showed their relative im¬ 
portance. The Opposition were divided in their attitudo 
towards Hr. Bussell’s proposal to omit the specific 
grounds on which a landlord may reject a proposed 
assigpial of his tenant’s right. Those who opposed the 
omission seem to have been somewhat less well couusellod 
than those who accepted it. Generally speaking, the 
olgeotionable feature of the Bill in all its clauses is its 
tendency to tie down the owner in the exercise of his 
rights of ownership, and any omission of a limitation is 
to be welcomed. Such a proposal as this, however, 
stands on very different ground from those just men- 
tionedf and from Mr. Habcoubt’s amendment (the chief 
vital amendment of Tuesday), which proposed that the 
difference between the actual smd the **fair” rent of 
low-rented ffurms should be capitalized in favour of the 
landbrd. 

All tbesa three amendments were stoutly opposed by 
Ibe Government, and the opposition throws additional 
light on the real nature and objects, as well as on the 
"Orobable effect, of their proposal. The rejection of Mr. 
MA0Va6hten*s amendment snows perhaps more clearly 
than has yet been shown the difference between the weight 
and balance which are to be used in the tenant's case and 
the weight and balance which are to be used in the land¬ 
lord’s. The essence of the measure is that it refuses to 
allow the latter the benefit of competition value; the 
^sence of it also is now fully shown to be that it accords 
that benefit to the tenant, at least to the fortunate tenant 
who is in possession at (he time of tho passing of the Act. 


Certain persons, whoso intelligence is not equal to theilr 
superficial aonteness, have imagined that these two 00 m- 
etition values, if allowed to exist, would be mutually 
estructive. They would he nothing of tho sort. Tho 
landlord would obtain the boat price for what beizas to 
sell and the tenant for what he has to sell, and we have 
Mr. Gladstone’s own authority that these are quite dis¬ 
tinct aitd independent quantities. If they are so, each m 
independently saleable without interfering with the othon 
But it is clear that, if an arbitrary limit is put on the price 
to be obtained for the one, the overplus of value must go ^ * 
somewhere. It is not to be obtained for tho landlord—that 
the Bill forbids ; it is not likely to be left by the outgoifig^ 
tenant as a free gift to his Buoces.sor; therefore it is given 
to tho outgoer as a gratuitous bonus. Out of this argu¬ 
ment there is absolutely no escape, and the oousequenoo 
again and again urged is finally, except in the improbable 
event of resipiscence on a future clause, established. The 
whole of Ireland is to bo rack-rented in perpetuity in the r 
shape of rent interest on competition valne of tenant- 
right. Mr. CiiAvr.iN’s amendment was in itself of more 
dubious expediency than Mr. MApNAanriSN’s. The de- 
finilion of tenant-right as the value of improvemonts 
added to the sum actually paid to a former tenant is open 
to no objection on the score either of justice or equity. 
But it would have the same effect, if applied universally, 
of unnaturally raising the total rent of land, and thns 
sadJling the ocenpiers with an intolerable burden. As a 
matter of fact, however, it was a' valuable proposition 
because it ,once more elicited from the Gqvernmeni, 
in the form of a fresh refusal to fisfine ten^t-right, a 
contribution to the solution of th^ interesting problem^ 

08 to which they are so coy. It iU clear that, unless 
a solid slice' of what is now thaK< landlord’s is to be 
handed over to the tenant, the ve^ utmost which the 
latter can fairly claim is raproset^m in Mr. Chaplin’s 
proposal. The Government, therl^e, were bound to 
accept that proposal, at least ns a maximum^ with provision 
for reduction by tho Court in case the sum so fixed be 
obviously too large. To do this, however, would have 
been not merely to let their cherished cat—the nature and 
origin of the tenant-right proposed to be created—out of 
its jealously guarded bag, but to kill the animal as well. 
Tho bonus to the existing tenants nt the expense of the^ 
landlords, and of all tenants (succeeding otherwise than by 
inheritance), which is the bait they have to offer,though they 
refuse to acknowledge it, would have vanished at once. The 
concession was tboreforo not merely refused, but refused 
with some acrimony. Tho narrow majority which rejected 
tho amendment of Mr. Ueneagb on Thursday night should 
serve as a warning to the Ministry to avoid a too ostenia- 
tious disregard of the interests of landlords. 

Mr. Haucoubt’s amendment did not, like the former of 
those mentioned, involve a question of actual or possible 
oonfisoation. pe^eotly true that even under the Bill 

a landlord who at present lets his land too low (as a vast 
number of Irish landlords do) can protect himself up to the 
limit of tho proposed ** fair *’ amount % raising his rent to 
that sum. But, whereas Mr. Habcourt's ameniunent would 
have enabled him to continue his easy yoke, if he chose to do 
BO, without tho danger of losing beyond recall, the rejection 
of that amendment makes it absolutely necessary for him, 
in self-defence, to rack-rent to the utmost extent possiblo ' 
under the iipw arrangements. He is told by Mr. Qlad- 
stunE, verhjs, that, if ho does not, ho is a 








tlbdipaiDB. ** He catipo<^ expect fo eat his cfke and 
J^M0wSm cake ”—that ia to aaj, to eat the cake of gene- 
\ TOiiitJr ahd have the cake of ownership. The law will 
traBi)|^te his gift for him into a right. Here, again, the 
. tnjxtnre of injustice and improridenoe which char* 

^•Odemes so much of the Bill appears conspicuously. The 
injustme, as has been said, is not of much moment, because 
. Ibe landlord is fumisbod with a shield against its sword, 
vr But the nature of that shield is the important thing. If 
the Oorernment were deliberately planning the means of 
racloirenting Ireland, they could not go to work in a more 
buBinosR-like manner or in one more calculated to effect their 
purpose. Ha\ ing already taken moans to secure that the in¬ 
coming tenant shall in all cases be hardened with the heaviest 
possible outlay on tenant-right, they now devote themselves 
to socuring that the landlord shall always exact tho utmost 
penny procnmhlo in the form of directly paid rent. The 
^ incomer is to bo squeezed by his predecessor and by his 
landlord till not a drop more is forthcoming, and this 
squeezing, which is now exceptional and mitigated in the 
fcases where it exists, will he a matter of more business, 
admitting no more sentiment than the actual arrangement 
of tho price of stocks or of cotton. Such sentiment is 
expressly excluded by the Government speakers, and a 
land^rd who lots at easy rents is placed on the same foot¬ 
ing as a broker who sells at 90 J when the market price is 
90 J. It is his business, and caveat oetidUor. Considering 
^he admitted importance of the Bill and the anxiety of all 
Serious politicians to get tho qnostiou settled now that it 
has been raised, this attitude of blindness and obstinacy 
on the part ofMinistorB and their supporters can hardly 
bo too much regretted. 


EASTERN AFFAIRS. 

I T is fortunately quite unnecessary to balance against 
each other the qualities or defects of tho Greeks and 
the Turks. Captain HoiiAur, better known as Houart 
Pasha, lately a-^sured a Conservative meeting at Ports¬ 
mouth not only that tho Turks were a noblo people, but 
that, if they wore fairly treated, they would bo able and 
willing to pay their debts. A dividend on Turkish bonds 
would tend to revive the political sympathy which was 
not without reason entertamod a few years ago for tho 
nation which was thon dominant in South-Eastern Europn. 
In the meantime those who are sangnino enough to anti¬ 
cipate tho future solvency of Turkey will probably display 
tbeir enthusiasm by buying np depreciated bonds. Captain 
Hobart can scarcely bo regarded, as an impartial witness, 
since bo bolds tho position of Commander-in.Chief of tho 
f Turkish fleet. When ho first entered the service of the 
Sultan he may probably have felt that ho was justiOed in 
devoting his energies to the purpose of st^ngthening a 
Government which was nnited by common interests, as 
well as by positive compacts, with his own. After tho 
misfortunes which have befallen bis adopted country he 
may probably feel a generous nnwillingnoss to abandon a 
sinking canse; but, as a general rule, it is inexpedient 
that English oifloers shonld engage in foreign |ervico. It 
may sometimes become their professional duty to coun¬ 
teract the polioy of their own country; and any successes 
which they may obtain are liable to bo attributed 'by tho 
sufferers to thoir nation rather than to their temporary 
employers. In the last oentnry English admirals obtained 
the first Tictorlos which were won by the JEtussian navy. 
If in the late war an English commander-in-ohief had de¬ 
feated a Bnssian fleet, a dangerous resentment might have 
been provoked. That service under a foreign flag is not 
favourable to an impartial estimate of English interests 
and policy was proved by Captain Hobari*b speech. Ac¬ 
cording to bis own account, be was wholly ignorant of 
several events, until he fonnd on his journey from Con¬ 
stantinople that England was disgraced and baffled, to the 
great satisfaction of the statoamen of other European coun¬ 
tries, f^rom Prince Bismarck downwards. If all the im- 

g ressions which Captain Hobart had i*eceived, and which 
0 reprodnoed at I’ortsmonth, had been absolutely just, it 
Ironld not have been the part of a jadicioos patriot to pub- 
Ikli a series of damaging eonfossiens. 

’ There was mnch truth in his political retrospect; but the 
intrigoeS cKf the former Bnssian Ambassador, the conse- 
qnent Bulgarian massacres, and the partial dismemberment 
^f Tnrkes are obsolete subjects of discossiond It m^, as 
^ptain BOBABT says, be natnrql that tfie Cnrks SDOuld 


resent the j^ontl^nonoe of English support, and thatHiSj 
shonld have shown their irritation W disroffarding Vr. 
Go80BBn* 8 sdvioe; but it is with the Tnrkirii Governmeiiih 
in its present oondition and temper that Bnglirii statesmed ' 
have to deaL The history of the last five or six yesH Jum 
strongly confirmed the soandness of the policy whkdi 
been porsaed by Conservative and Libew Qoventments 
down to the time of tho Bnlgsriait dhjtnrbsjioes. dm 
peace of the Esst was best seoared efisooAtenaneing 
Bnesian intrigues, wbioh always tended to distorbanoe. 
The Turks were maintained in their sovereignty, not in 
recognition of their merits, but beoanse th^ were there. 


the Montenegrin frontier, and by the reasonable arrange- L 
I ment which has been imposed both on Tnric^ and on 
Greece. It would seem that the Sultan and his adviaem 
have at last been convinced that it was better to submit 
to the combined pressure of the European Powers than to 
engage in a war with Greece, in whiA the stidee deposited 
on one side would not have l^en balanced by any equiva¬ 
lent risk on the other. Greece would have retained oon- 
quosts which might probably have been made; and in any 
treaty of poaoe which would have been likely to be con- 
; eluded, Greece would have obtained some augmentation 
I of territory. On tho otlier hand, though tho Tnrkisb 
army might probably have been victorious, the restoration 
to Turkey of some parL of tho Greek dominions would not 
liavo been tolerated by Europe. The risk of additional 
complications in East Koumolia and lilacedonia was per¬ 
haps also taken into account at Constantinople. 

Tho expediency of founding poHtioed antioipationa 
rather on intrinsic probability than on positive statements 
lias been illustrated by tho ac(|uiescence of the Gheek popu¬ 
lation in tlie^ peaoeablo settlement of the dispute with 
Turkey. In spite of repeated assurances to the qpntrarj, 
dispassionato observers felt confident from first to last,, 
that if tho Turks could be induced to Rurreuder Thessaly* 
the Greek Government would not hesitate to relinquisn 
its pretensions to Epirus. Tho Ministers were threatened 
with penal consequences, and tho Kino himself with 
dethronement, if only they declined to insist on the 
execution of a supposed award which bad been repts* 
dialed by the arbitrators. The people were supposed 
to be in a state of uncontrollable excitement, and the 
army was said to bo bursting with martial aidonr. It 
was more certain that the Clppositinn was prepared to 
supplant tho actual Ministors, and that, as a preliminary 
stop, it was anxious to goad them into irrecoverable 
blunders. When tho Government was believed to have 
entered into negotiations it was accused of treason to the 
national cause; and if, on the other hand, it had pre¬ 
cipitated a rapture, its adversaries would, with better 
reason, have held it responsible for an nnnecessary war. 

It would bo a serious imputation on the sound jndigmeiit 
of Mr. Tricoufis and his political associates to express a 
doubt that they would havo pursued the same coarse which 
they now denounce as diRgraoeful and ruinous. The 
alleged danger of popular insurrection seems to have been 
as chimorioal as the warlike policy of the Opposition. 
Tho ToernitB who had swelled the ranks of the army will 
gladly return to their homes, and the idlers of the oapitid 
will content themselves with cheap boasts of the viotoriea 
which might in other cirenmstanoes have been aobievedi 
For tho moment popular clamour is directed against tho 
King, who was in some degree to blame for his encourage- 
ment of warlike agitation. There can be no donbt that 
in his circuit of the Oourts of Europe he did his utmost 
to obtain support for an ambitious policy, and it was by 
no fault of his own that be failed. Pohtioal malcontents 
now complain that they have derived no advanti^ from 
the inflnenoe of a King whom, as they say, the nation 
chose in the hope that his family connexions would pro¬ 
mote the aggrandizement of Greece. It ia not basy to 
understand what would be gained by transfbrmingt^ king-^ 
dom into a Bepnblio. ** 

Attention is partially diverted from the amnatnrq of tho 
Convention by a diaoxmitable transaction m which some 
of the Ministers have been engaged. The funds of an 
institution bearing the ambitious title of the Bank ol 
Thebes have bean embezzled or misapplied to the omovoA^ ^ 
of 30 , 000 !.; and two members of the Oatfinel^ and aomo*'^ 
of Mr. ConatoaNDOURos's connexions or r^tives, appAr to 
have shared in the plunder. The Govenuuont ondemufed 
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Hmanm «n inqtiOT into the frend hot teems ihet 
Jtgh iWb ynele ere snffloiently independent to institute a 
jp?PSeea l iop. 7he Admixture of ynlgar corruption with pro- 
wenoiMi of p as sio nate patriotism m many preoedents fnr- 


pBoea. la the present instance the malversation must 
mve heen contrived and execnted at the time when cre- 
Akne newspaper correspondents were thoroughly de- 
oeiyedl^the apparent ontbarat of warlike enthnsiasm. 
it ip nnlnol^ for ^e Greeks that the misadventure shonld 
have ooinoided with events which have directed general 
attention to Athens. They must console thomselves with 
4ihe zefleotion that greater States have not been always 
.•exempt feom similar scandals. The oharaobor of the 
^iOrMk nation has never been so remarkable for sorapn- 
^ Ions delicacy as for general intelligcnoo and mercantile 
aptitude I but it may bo hoped that tho culprits in the 
present instance are not fair mecimens of the general 
morality* Their neighbours in Constantiuoplo aro not in 
a position to taunt the Greeks with their low standard 
af official honour. Daring the Bussian war, which was 
a &r more deadly straggle than any in which Greece is 
likriy to be engaged, several of tho Sultan’s Ministers 
noto^nsly diverted to their own use sums whieli were 
urgently needed for tho national defence. Some of them 
were probably in the pay of the enemy; and even the 
genenus were bent rather on baffling and discrediting one 
another than on repelling tho invader. According to tho 
concurrent testimony of residents and travellers, tho rural 
Turk is one of the most upright of men, while from 
policemen to viziers all his conntrymon in authority vie 
with one another in dishonesty. Tlie Greeks have not 
found equal fiivonr in tho eyes of English visitors to tho 
conntries which they frequent; bat it is not improbablo 
that even in Grooco tbo ordinary farmer or rural trader 
may be honest and respectable. The monipnlators of tho 
fiinds of the Bank of Thebes probably entered the public 
•service with the purpose of making their fortunes by 
l^hd methods which they havo now adopted. 


THE TENURE OF LAND. 

A SnOBT debate on tho tenure of land, arising on a 
resolution moved by Mr. W. Fowleu, was principally 
remarkable for a strong expiession ui opinion by Mr. Glai). 
STONE. It was already known that on thi'3, a.s on nil ullun 
•qneBtions, ho inclined to tho democratic doctrine; but he 
bad not previously expressed in c(|ually stiong language his 
hostility to tho existing practice of settlement and entnil. 
Although tho question is perhaps not yet ripe for Pailu- 
mentary action, it has long boon a subject of diseusbion. 
As in all similar cases, sound theories booonio ineruhiod 
with commonplaces and fallacies which sometimes creale 
a mistaken prejudice against the original proposition. J\lr. 
GI4ADSTONB defended Mr. Foullu aganist the charge of 
triteness and repetition on tho ground that a speech on 
sneh a subject ought not to bo exclusively original or new ; 
yet an economical reformer might advantageously disixuisi' 
with arguments which havebcuii a hundred times refuted. 
Lord Deiibt must by this lime regret that he ever imido 
the misleading statement that the producoof land in Gieat 
Britain might be doubled by improved cultivation. 11 a 
laige portion of the national wealth wore diverted from 
Ibore profitable occupations to tho purpose of tilling tlio 
«Cil ox England like a market garden, there is no doubt 
that the produce might be doubled or more liberally luulti- 
{ffied; but the process would bo extravagantly foolish and 
fmeteftd, es it would onormonsly increase tho cost of 
tjpMjSOdities which might bo moro cheaply obtained by 
ISrportation. If Lord Derby meant to say that tho oxpen. 
riitnro whicb might ho reqnircd to donblo tho produce 
would be a good investment, Jjord Derby was for oiico 
mistaken. The whole discussion is irrelevant, bocauso 
there is no reason to suppose that a change in tbo tenure 
^f land would enconrago a large additional outlay in 
faigh farming. Tho Irish legislation of fivo-and-thirty 
years ago was recommended by tho same assumption that 
the sabdivisiem of landed property would promote agri¬ 
cultural improvement. The unhappy purchasers in the 
* Jbsnded Estates Court have not been remarkable for 
iKbenl expenditnroi although they could not havo antici- 
itMted that Parliament wotOd disregard their indefeasiblo 

^S5es. 

ECr. Gla]> 0XOXB expressed a reasonable doubt whether 


the abeHtiou ofsdtttemenili wikldj^vent the aoonmnUo 
tion or retention of largo estates, ^e resnlt of a change in 
the law can only be ascertained by experiment; bnt^ on tho 
whole, the probability is perhaps in mvour of snbffivision. w 
The social advantages of a large increase in the number of 
; landowners would be oonsidorable, bat the economical 
benefit is more donbtful. Small estates wonldbe tUled hr 
small oconpiers; and, until lately, it was nniversmly a# 
mitted that agricnltnre, like almost all other kinds of in-^ 
dustry, is most profitably oxeroisod on a larm scalo. The ' 
further division of land among petty froehoTdera working 
with thoir own hands would perhaps increase tho gross 
produce, with a large addition to the cost of cultivation. 
Mr. Gladstone oontomplatod a less complete revolution in 
rocommondiug whatever scheme may givo tho greatest 
freedom in “ the descent of land, the transfer of land, tho 
** holding of land, and the raising money on land." He 
may perhaps not liave been aware that some of the name- ^ 
1*008 land-doctors who maintain an incessant agitation* 
against landowners propose to prohibit the creation of 
mortgages and all other contrivances for raising monejit 
on land. Mr. Glads roNE not unreasonably assumes 
that freedom of disposal consists in allowing men to do 
what they will with their own. Modern oconomistif, 
notwithstanding a recent declaration of Lord Derdx’s, 
desire to establish the opposite piinciplo of regulatilag by 
law every transaotion of Ufo. It may be admitted that 
the plan of abolishing mortgages is not a gratuitous 
arbitrary device, though it involves grave interference witlr* 
freedom of disposal. All modern projects relating to land 
afiect to facilitate tho outlay of capital by tho owner for. * 
tho improvement of tho soil. As Lord Salisbury long 
since pointed out, an immediate result of the supproasiOli, ^ 
of settlements and life estates would bo a groat increase 
in the amount of mortgages, with tlic consoquenco of 
diminishing tho income and rosonrees of the owner. In 
the first instance borrowed xuouoy might perhaps be '' 
c\}ieiulod in improvements; but eventually the great 
inajcjiily of proprietors would be crippled by the payment ^ 
of intexest on debt. Small freeholders or permanent ^ 
occupiers in Ireland, in India, and in almost all parts of 
tho Oontinciit of Europe, are painfully dependent on 
money-lenders. It is to prevent by artificial means the 
1 inftotlnction of similar conditions in England that somo 
theorists wish to prohibit mortgages. If thoy could 
persuade P.irliamonl to adopt their views, the result would 
bo to convert mortgage loans into ruinous transactions, 
whore the money-lender would raise the rate of interest in 
jiroporf ion to the depreciation of secuiity. It is not likely 
that so})hi.stical arguments will prevail against immediate 
and general convcnionco. 

Tliou* is a fundamental misooncoption in Mr. Fowler’s'*- 
assumption tl^at “ it is elearly our duty to got as much as 
“ possible out of our own soil.” It is tho clear duty, or, 
whicli comes to tho same filing, tho obvious interest, of 
every man to get as much as possible, not iiccoBsarily out 
of tin* boil ol a particular country, but out of his own 
capital, labour, and opportunities. It is not tho duty or 
flio intoi'ost of a skilled artisan, who can perhaps earn 
three or four pounds a week by the oxorciso of his craft, 
to waste his time in ploughing a field or digging a garden; 
yet il IS only by aucli labour on his own part or on that 
of some deputy that ho can got tho largest produce from 
flic soil. It IS not inconceivable that the whole population 
oi a country or a kingdom might oarn moro by othor 
pui*suits than by agricultural labour. In a rich mineral 
district it might bo good economy to leave the surface to 
itself, and to employ the strength and skill of tho whole 
communit-y in working tho ore. In favourable oircum- 
stances a comparatively small part of tho results of profit¬ 
able labour would be sufficient to purchase the provisions 
which might have boon moro expensively raisou by com¬ 
bined ofibrts on tho soil. If tho whole of Engird could 
bo converted into mines, factories, and worksBopV leaving 
a residuo of labonr for commercial navigation, industry 
and trade would bo moro remunerative than agriculture. 

In fact, more than half tho population lives in towns, and 
never puts a spado into the ground. Farmers and farm 
labourers, if there were room for them in indastrial 
occupations, might perhaps follow tho same example. 

It is undoubtedly for tho geuoral interest that the Liud 
should bo cultivated, not necessarily so as to >ield tlie 
largest produce, but so as to return tho greateht jirofit. 
But^for thd cant of modern sophists, it might have ^ 
been thought self-evident that prefereiice for home pro* , 







A similar criticism would apply to Mr. IrawLVB^s simplo* 
minded lamentation orer the fact that land is, to a 
certain extent, regarded as a hisiiiy. “ Why/* he asks, 
««should it be so P " and echo answers, why should jewels 
or piotures be preferred to more immediately useful arti¬ 
cles P Land is treated as a luxury because it is a luxury. 
Aa owner who cannot afford luxuries is quite right in 
getting a &noy price for his land from his wealthy 
neighbour. 

is not easy to understand why Mr. Gladstone should 
sneer at Lord Caibns'b bold and comprehensiro measure 
for facilitating the transfer of land. He even condescended 
to reproduce the objections which Lord Bath was perhaps, 
from his own point of view, justified in raising, to Lord 
Caibns's Bummaiymode of dealing with the rights of heirs 
and remainder.men. The main principle of the Bill is the 
power conferred on the life-tenant to soli land for certain 
defined purposes, on condition of subjecting the purchase 
money to tne tmsts on which the land was held. It 
i|l strange that the school of economists which habitually 
exaggerates the distinction between landed and personal 
property shonld object to a moasnre which would liberate 
land while it preserved residuary interests in the equiva¬ 
lent amount of money. The main impediment to the 
free tmnsfer of land would be Tomoved if there wore in all 
oases a legal owner capable of giving a complete and 
valid title. Lord Caibns would, at least in many instances, 
ilipply the defect by his Bill; and if he is not safiioiontly 
careful of the interests of heirs-at-law, it might be sup- 
. posed that ho was safe fVom the sarcasms of Mr. Gladstone. 
It is but a dull jest to taunt a Gonservativo opponent with 
being too much inclined to a Liberal doctrine. It is not 
to be regretted that the important controversy on the 
tenure of land should from time to time occupy the atten¬ 
tion of Parliament. It is possible that prolonged discus¬ 
sion may tend to dissociate social motives from economic 
arguments. It would, perhaps, have been better that Mr. 
Gladstone should abstain from inquiries whether the pro- 

S >Bod changes would bo disadvantageous to the country. 

e oannot have been serious in the suggestion that the 
objections of the House of Lords should of necessity bo 
met by the special creation of majoraia in favour of peers; 
unless, indeed, he wished to endow hereditary legislators 
with a privilege so invidious that it would endanger their 
political existence. 


THE SENATE AND M. GAMBETTA. 

I T must bo admitted that the defeat which the French 
Senate has inflicted on M. Gamdetta has not, up to 
this time, had the rosults that seomed likely to follow from 
it. M. Gambetta has not oven been able to make arrange¬ 
ments for a return match. He has tried to hasten on the 
elections, and has been conspicuously beaten in the 
Chamber, where he was thought to be all powerful. The 
means of dissolving the Chamber of Deputies provided by 
the French Constitution wore not at his disposal. Neither 
the PfiESiDENT nor the Senate is at all anxious to hurry on 
the appeal to the country; and, nnless both are agreed in 
wishing a dissolution, a dissolution canned be had. 
M. Gambetta’s ingenuity devised a way of getting over 
this difficulty as regards the elections, though not as re- 

f ards the meeting of tlio new Chamber. Thongh the 
issolntion oonid not take place, in the natural course 
of things, until October, why should not the elections 
be held* in advance of the dissolntion ? The members 
of tho new Chamber might bo elected in Jnly, thongh 
they could not enter upon their duties until October. 
Tho onW inoonvonienco of this would bo that, in the 
ovent of any sudden emergency demanding the con¬ 
vocation of the Legislature in the interval between 
Jnly and^ October, it would be the old Chamber, not 
the new, that would answer to the call. So much, 
however, M. Gambetta was prepared to risk, an^ an 
attempt was accordingly made to get the proposal snb- 
mittod to the Chamber. The different groups into which 
the Bepublican party is distributed have, one and all, 
declined to have anything to say to it. M. Gambeita 
had evidently reckoned without his hosts. By dint of 
great efforts he had got together a majority in favour 
of the Serutin de liste. But his efforts had only given 
him a very narrow majority, and the vote of the 
'Senate had furnished more than one reason why %ven 


t£e meraib#! of ih^ majority 
reconsider their ^bouion. Somebody else hid 
found to take the first step in rebellion, and ^refasil « 
to enter upon a conflict with the Second Chamber 
is more natural, and therefore more excnsabl^ ten Jv w-* 
fna^to pass a particular Bill. Then the apate ujfte 
country mm the question is probably v^ much 
than the Heptiblioan deputies expected it to be. Eithc^ 
the electors do not care whether the elections are by de¬ 
partments or by arrondissements, or they are content to* 
wait for the substitution of the department for the anron- 
dissement until the new Chamber can meet in the ordinary 
i coarse. Whichever of these interpretations is the oorreot 
one, the position of the majority in the Chamber is more 
favourable to freedom of action than they could have 
thought possible a fortnight ago. They may look forward . 
to being retnrned once more under any oiroumstanods, and 
to bett^ things still if it should prove after all that thw 
electors are willing to retain tho Scrutin d*arrondi$9e7nent. 
They can have no motive, therefore, for hurrying on the 
elections. They may keep their present seats for another 
fonr months, and even indulge the hope that their present 
seats may then be exchanged for others in the next 
Chamber. 

M. Gambetta is probably greatly surprised at this sndden. 
manifestation of independence. To be beaten even in his- 
own section of the party, and to he beaten by large majo¬ 
rities in every section of tho party except his own, must- 
be a new experience to him. Even now, however, it is not 
certain that the vote of the Senate was a wise one. The 
opinions hold upon this point will natnrally be influonoed 
by the ostimatos which those who entertain them have* 
formed of M. Gambetta and M. Gambetta’s policy. In 
considering how the two act upon one another, it must ba 
borne in mind that no one, except possibly a few extreme 
Legitimists, believes that M. GAMBEri'A*8 accession to 
power can bo permanently averted. Everybody holda 
that at some time or other, and in some way or other, he , 

' is certain to come to the front. It is conceivahlo that- 
sanguine Royalists, or even sanguine Bonapartists, may^ 
fanew that their interests will be promoted by putting off 
M. Gambetta's triumph to the latest possible date. Aa 
they hope that it will bring to a close tbo historical drama 
of the Republic, they may reasonably be anxious to have 
their party as strong and as well organized as possible 
beioro the curtain rises for the last act. But the 
Republican Senators, by whoso coalition with tho Right 
M. Bauuoux's Bill was disposed of, can have no such 
motive for putting things off. Much as they may 
distrust M. Gambetta, they know perfectly well that 
ho is the mainstay of the Republican cause, and that, if 
he were to bo tried and found wanting, the hopes of the 
reactionary parties would bo greatly excited, and the 
prospects of tho Republic bo proportionately gloomy.. 
Now it must appear to all reasonable Frencnmen that 
M. Gambeita's chances of political success are closely' 
bound up with the choice he makes as regards the objects 
ut which he aims, and the allies by whose aid be strives to 
attain these objects. A Correspondent of the Pall Mali 
Gazette^ who appears to bo very well acquainted with- 
French Radical politics, has lately written a veiy inform¬ 
ing letter upon this subject. He rejoices at the vote of 
the Senate because, he says, it must have the effect of 
reuniting M. Gambetta to tho Radicals. Of late years, 
this writer thinks, M. Gambetta has leaned too much, 
to tho Conservatives; they are not his natural auxili¬ 
aries, and it is a pity that he should ever think, or lead 
others to thiuk, that they can possibly become so. 
The vote of the Senate, and the distrust wluoh under the 
circumstances that vote implies, must have completely 
cleared his mind upon this point. It makes it plain that^ 
however much he may strain his real principles in order 
to conciliate the Gousorvativos, he will be no nearer hia 
end. They will accept such oonoesBions as ho likes to 
make to thorn, but when all is told they will tel no more 
confidence in him than before. If this alleged antagonism 
between M. Gambetta and the Conservatives Is real, 
tho Senate was probably well advised ia !tejeoting M; 
Babdodx’b Bill. AsBuming that M. Gambetta can never 
ho the leader of the Conservative tepublioans, it is 
important to lose no opportunity of teaching,Oonsorva- « 
tive Republicans to realize this impossibility. If, on the 
other band, this alleged anta^niem is' only imaginaig^, . 
the vote of the Senate may be thought nnfiirtanate'.' 
No matter how Gonservativo M. Gambetta may be 








tbm i$ no ibat he ^ 

eapdble of beoomiiig oomething wllioli » tlio 
<^)oaito of CotifiervotiTe, ood the qnastion for the 
Seme to ooniider mi irbether by noting the Scrutin 
de IdsU th^ were not deciding that it should be the 
* latter quality rather than the former which should be 
dsyeioped in him. It is scarcely possible for him to treat 
the Tote of the Senate as of no account withont losing the 
prestige which has hitherto bdonged to him. He is too 
deeply pledged to the Scrutin de Hsie to bo likely to 
pnt np with its rejection. The Senate, if left to itself, 
IS not likely to reverse its vote. It honestly dislikes the 
Scruitn de litUt and if it can continue to reject it without 
dsmger, it will probably go on doing so ; consequently M. 
Gambstta will be almost forced to propose to the doctors 
some modifications in the constitution of the Senate. 
Whether these modifications are in themselves good or bad, 
it is highly desirable in-the interests of Conservatism that 
they shonld not be proposed. It is doubtful whether the 
affection which the Republican party generally bear to the 
principle of a double Chamber is strong enough to lead them 
to defend it if the attack should bo led by M, O AMBpriTA. 
At all events, he himself will be committed to this attack, 
and all chance of gaining him over to the Conservative 
side will be at an end. He may not mean to go very far 
with the old friends into whoso arms ho has again beon 
thrown, but on a journey of this kind it is not always 
possible for a man to say at what preciso point ho will 
stop. M. Cl^MBNCEAU is alleged to have said, on hearing 
of the Senate’s vote, that M. Gambetta had fullen on the 
right side, and the danger is that for the fatnro IM. Gam¬ 
betta may be rodnoed to contending with M. Cj-Emlncrau 
for the leadership of the Extreme Left. No doubt if this 
be all that he is fitted for, the Senate has done a ser¬ 
vice to France in making him appear in liin true C()loQrs. 
If, on the other hand, it has merely driven a force 
which might have been Conservative in its action into 
the opposite camp, the servico rendered to the coun¬ 
try will be much moro equivocal. It would be rash, 
of course, to assume that the Senate has rejected the 
assistance of another Mikabeau, but it should not bo 
forgotten that there is this side to tho vole of last week, 
and that it is a side that may have moro truth in it than 
the Conservative llepnblicans in the Senate are disposed 
to think. It is only natural to suppose that in liis 
triumphal speech at Cabers, M. Gambkita appealed to tho 
party with which in the future ho meant to identify him¬ 
self. His intentions may prove to have undergone a very 
great change now that the momentary representativos of 
this party have contomptuously rejected his overtures. 


LOCAL OPTION. 

IR WILFRID LA.WSON last year persuaded tho 
House of Commons to pass a rosolution in favour of 
giving local communities some power of “ protecting 
** themselves from the operation of the liquor traffic.” 
This week he has persuaded it to pass another resolution 
stating that it is desirable to give legislative effect to the 
rosolution of last year. For this resolution several 
members of tho Ministry, including Mr. HBiaHT and 
Mr. Foustsb, voted, while Mr. GLADSTOifE voted against it. 
Mr. BRionT, while voting for it, explained that it must 
not be understood that he thought it desirable to legislate 
in a measurable distance of time on the subject. Local 
option can only have its turn in legislation, and its turn 
is a TOiy long wav off. Nor did Mr. Bbiqht protend 
to be able to explain what kind of power it may be 
expedient or possible to give to local communities to 
protect them against too much liquor. He candidly 
said that he detested the Permissive Bill, but he would 
not say that some protection might not be given to 
local communities of a kind totally different to that 
whioh the Permissive Bill was designed to give. If 
any one could devise a perfectly unobjectionable soheme, 
tken Mr. Bbiqht was willing to allow that in the far- 
o.ff future snob a scheme might be properly clothed 
with the sanction of a law. It wpuld be equally practical 
to say that, if any one ever invontod a system of aerial 
navigation, it would then be desirable that Parliament 
shomd regulate the tariffs. The House of Commons for 
the best part of an evening was totally out of oontaot with 
reed life. It was consciously beating the air, and wasting 
words and time. Tho resolution is so entirely without 
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inspired oy the strugeness a eonsiderable nuniber 
of vespeetoble memben disonssmg it or voting for it. 
The simple explanation is thi^ihe disoussion and the 
votes were meant, not for the Honse of Commons, but 
for the Liberal constituenoies. The teetotal interest went 
completely for the Liberals at the last^ election. To 
reward and maintain the support thus given, ipembers 
who profited by it feel that they must do something. 
They cannot do anything definite without oountonSnoiog 
some absurdity whioh would make them ridiculous. 
They cannot seriously oontemplate legislation, for they 
cannot couoeivB a law whioh would please their supporters 
and which they themselves would wish to see passed. But 
nothing can be cheaper or easier than to come down to the 
House and solonmly declare that some day or other some 
one ought to legislate in favour of a vague principle being 
carried out in an unosoertained way. This may soom to 
be a farco; but farces are sometimes, though not often, 
amusing, and this particular farce appears to have the 
merit of amusing an important section of the Liberal oon- 
stituoncies. 

Mr. Gladstone, who is quite independent of the support 
of any one soction of electors in any one constituency, 
made nse last year of language whioh Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
recalled with natural triumph to the recolloction of the 
House. He said that some revision of tho licensing laws 
was inevitable, and that in this revision room must be 
found for some form of local option. As he did not 
explain his meaning, it must be a matter of mere guess¬ 
work to explain his meaning for him. But there are some 
senses in which local option is harmless and even just. 
All qnostions of licensing must divide themselves into 
questions as to the liconces of existing pablio-houses and 
questions as to the granting of licences to new public- 
houses. Sir WiLFAiD Lawson admitted that existing 
public-houses arc, as a rule, in the hands of rospoctablo 
men who honestly try to repress disorder and extreme 
drnnkenuess. Under the licensing system as at present 
administered, a publican who has once obtained a liosnoe 
has a recognized claim to havo his licence renewed so long 
as his conduct gives no cause of oomplaint. A respectable- 
man who has embarked his capital in a business which 
with good conduct he may regard as permanent has an 
incontestable right to compensation if he is prevented 
from carrying on his business by new legislation. There 
may bo sonio towns whore there are too many public- 
houses, where not only proper accommodation for the 
reasonable wants of the public is made, but where 
drunkards find a now public-house every fifty yards. It 
would be no hardship to any one, and would possibly 
make tho popnlatiou of the place a little more orderly and 
respectable, if some of these superfluous public-honaos 
wore shut up. If they are shut np, their owners must bo 
compensated, and oompensation must be provided by tho 
locality which is to bo benefited by the change. It would 
be a purely local improvement, as much as supplying the 
town with gas, or water, or building in it a now bridge. 
If the locality is to pay, it only right that the locality 
shonld decide whether it will pay or not. It must vote 
the rato on tho security of wliich tho sum required for 
compensation will be raised. In this sense local option is 
tho most innocent and natural thing possible; and, if 
ever a Government invents a machinery by which supor- 
fluouB public-houses may be suppressed on tho locality 
providing oompensation to the owners, it may be taken, 
for gran^ that the locality will be consultod before it has 
to pay tho money. 

Greater diflEioulties present themselves when it is asked 
who is to say what oxisting publio-hoasos arc soperfluouB 
and what new honaos are to have licences given them. It 
must be assumed that every Government and every Parlia¬ 
ment will adhere to the two leading principles that there 
shall be roasonable accommodation for (me public, and 
that compensation shall be given to the owners of houses 
shut np because the measure of this reasonable accommo¬ 
dation has been surpassed. If these principles are accepted, 
there would appear to be no harm in giving the locality the 
power of taking the initiativo, and asking that a given 
number of houses might be shut up, a pledge being 
given that oompensation would be provided by tho 
locality if its wishes wore carried out. Tho number 
pf localities that would be willing to burden themselves 
with now rates in order that thepublio-houses in the plaoe 
might be reduced to the amount necessary for the reason- 
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■bl« & 6 oominodation of tbohpommtimty woold^ probably 
noi be veiy great, and tboso looalities wbiob diaplayea 
esoeptional virtue ought to be enooitraged rather tbaa 
ihtrarted. New poblio-honsos m or^narily proposed to 
ba establigbed only in localities which are tiiemselves 
new, where building have suddenly extended, or the 
population has suddenly increased, or in localities where 
reasonable accommodation has been withhold by the 
decree of the owner of the soil. The locality is very 
greatly interested in pubUc-honses not being sot up 
whore th^ are not wanted or would be a nuisance, 
and in having public-houses where they are wanted and 
would not be a nuisance. There is no reason why a 
locality should not have some machinery given it by which 
it can bring to the knowledge of competent authorities its 
ooHective view as to the expediency of not having a now 
pnblio-honso whore the locality would suffer by its 
being set up or of having a new pnhlic-house whore 
it would suffer by its not being set up. In all those 
senses local option may be said to be either harmless or 
desirable. It is needless to say that they are none of them 
BonsoB in which local option commends itself to Sir 
WiLFBin Lawson. But they are senses in which trembling 
Liberal members might think they could honestly support 
leoal option ^hen wey voted for Sir Wilfaid Iiawson's 
resolntion. 


AMERIOA, 

HB framers of the State and Federal Constitutions of 
America may probably not have foreseen the delays 
and interruptions of business for which they provided 
opportunities; yet it may be admitted that the practical 
inconvenience which results from tho oversight is, for tho 
most part, reduced to minute dimensions. Thero is a per¬ 
manent deadlock in the proceedings of tho Senate of the 
United States and thero is a special deadlock in the elec¬ 
tion of two senators by the Legislature of New York. The 
Americans are, fortunately for themselves, exempt from 
tho craze for fresh legislation which affects the English 
House of Commons ; and consequently obstruction, how¬ 
ever obstinate and effective, causes no serious embarrass¬ 
ment. The Senate of Washington has not succeeded in 
electing a Soijeant-at-Arms; and^ in the meantime, it has 
done little else. After long delay tho leaders of the two 
parties consented to go into Executive Session to considor 
a number of appointments made by the President. Some 
of the nominations were nneontested, and the only sorious 
dispute related to the office of Collector of tho Customs at 
Now York. The President, probably at the instigation of 
the Sbcretabt of State, had dismissed the actual collector 
for the purpose of making a vacancy and of filling it by 
tho appointment of one of Mr. Blaine’s partisans, who was 
therefore an opponent of Mr. Conelino. Since the time 
of the rod and blue Actions of Constantinople no party 
•controversy has been more entirely and more avowedly un¬ 
connected with principle or opinion. Mr. Blaine and Mr. 
Conelino have been rival pretenders to the lead of tlie 
liepublican party; and both were regarded as possible 
candidates for the Presidency. Eventnally Mr. Conklinq 
cast in his lot with General Grant, who was at one time 
thought to have the best chance of the Bopnblican nomi¬ 
nation. Mr. Blaine, Mr. Sherman, and Mr. Garfield 
formed an adverse combination, and tbo result proved that 
they had chosen the winning side. As on many other 
occasions, the least oonspiouons of the confederates was 
preferred, to the great disappointment of General Grant 
and his supporters* Mr. Oomklino’s resentment was openly 
displayed by bis liesitation in canvassing for the Republi¬ 
can nominee against General BLancock. His scruploa wore 
At last overcomfe by intimations that Mr.' Garfield would, 
if eleeted, oousidor his olaims to a share iu tbo disposal of 
patronage. The new President was supposed to have 
afterwards confirmed his provisional assurances; but Mr. 
BLAiNE'seems to have overruled Mr, G-arfield’b conoilia- 
torj intentions. Mr. Bobebtson, for whose benefit Mr. 
Mebbut was dismissed from the New York Colleotorship, 
had been an active opponent of the nomination of General 
Gbamt. There coula be no doubt that the creation and the 
disposal of the vacancy were intended as slights to Mr. 
OONELiKG. The affront was thought to lie aggravated by 
the appointment to certain minor posts of adherents or 
' depenoente' of Mr. GoHBtCNa, although ho had made no 
appUoKtion on their Mtelf. As the aggrieved Senator has 


been a oonsistent Ipponent of Civil Seryhte Belbrm, he vM 
not in a poritionto omnpkfn ihset thePsksipiNt distribdted 
his patronage exolnrirefy on politioel grohnSs. ^ 

^ At one time Mr. CovKUNQ hoped teprev^theooiifirmB^ 
tion bj the Senate of the sppomtment of Mr. BosuriCMr} 
but the equal hi^oe of parties and the sohism aatong 
the Bepumieans transferred the decision of the question to 
the Demoorato; and consequently Mr. Gonkling^B friebdi 
thought it inexpedient to take a vote in Mr. JEto&EBT 8 ^*B 
ease. The appointment was confirmed without oppoBition, 
and Mr. Conelino, against the wish of his party, un¬ 
wisely appealed to his constituents, and persuaded Ins 
colleague Mr. Platt to offer his resignation at the same 
time. The experiment was the more rash because the 
New York Assembly had already congratulated Mr. 
Bobebtson on his appointment. ' Mr. Conkling’b pre¬ 
cipitate step seems to have' been saggested rather by 
temper than by calculation. Up to the present time, 
though many divisions have been taken, the late Senators 
have never obtained more than 34 votes out of about 
160 ; but their partisans are strong enough to prevent 
the election of their Democratic and Republican com¬ 
petitors. Tho English plan of electing the candidate 
who has the largest number of votes seems, on the 
whole, more oocvenient than the American system; bat 
every political otenmnnity is tbe best judge of tbe insti¬ 
tutions whioh suit it. Even if tho Senators who resigned 
are ultimately re-elected, the effect of Mr. Coneling's 
protest will have been destroyed by tbe prolongation of 
the straggle. It is evident that tbe President’s attempt 
to assert Eis independence bos excited no burst of indig¬ 
nation, even in tho State of New York. It is notorious 
that the modem usurpations of tho Senate have not 
tended to promote purity or regard to merit in the dis¬ 
tribution of patronage. A President is more likely tlum 
a Senator to prefer tbe pnblto interest to the gratification 
of his own partisans because his patronage is larger. It 
is not certain whether American opinion is in favour of 
Mr. Garfield against Mr. Conklinq ; bnt either it inclines 
to the side of the President or it is virtually neutral. 
The concentration of political activity on a jiersonal dis¬ 
pute produces no kind of uneasiness. 

As popular attention has been diverted from general 
politics to tho squabble of tho Republican leaders, and 
from tho Senate and Congress to the Legislature of New 
York, it is now devoted to a small collateral issue, in¬ 
volving the interest which always attaches to petty 
scandals. Tho Conelino party professes to have ascer¬ 
tained that a member of the Assembly, named Bradley, 
has been offered tho modest price of two thoasand dollars 
to vote for Mr. Depew. One of tho State Senators, Mr. 
Sessions, is acensod of having paid the money, which was 
handed over by Mr. Bradley to tho Speaker. Sessions 
admits that he canvassed Bradley, but he contradicts the 
story of the bribe, which is explained by his pR^ bs an 
ingenious plot devised by the Conklinq motion. There is 
something original and spirited in the supposed advance of a 
considerable sum in proof of a fioiitious attempt at corruption. 
On either assumption the reputation for purity of the New 
York Legislature is not exalted by the transaction. It is 
nevortheloss highly improbable that tbe result of tbe con¬ 
test should depend on bribery. Mr. CoNELiNO's friends 
wore at one time anxious to hold a oauoiis or meeting of 
Republicans, members of tho State Senate and House 
of Assembly, to determine how the party should vote; but 
tho supporters of the President naturally refused to bo 
bound by the decision of the majority; and a conference 
or merely consultative meeting was proposed as a suhtfri- 
tute for a caucus. General Grant, natun^y desirous to 
show his gratitude to Mr. Conklinq, expressed in a tele- 
graphio message from the City of Mexico his hi^e that 
the outgoing Senators would be re-eleoted. Since his 
return to the States he has made a speech in &voar of his 
friend and principal supporter, with the effect of pro¬ 
ducing the criticism that ne would have done not to 
compromise his reputation for silonce. It may be donbM 
whether, since his defeat in last year’s Republican Con¬ 
vention, General Grant Tetains any political inffueiieo. v 

The contest at Albany is managed by Mr. CoNiiuirG 
himself, with the assistance of his principal adhesentii of 
whom Mr. Abtbub, Vice President of the United Statte* 
is the most oonspioaoas. It is not a little cfttrians thiit 
the possible oooupant of the President^ ohsir shonld'bo 
exerting himself on behslf of the priaoipil nspiMentitive 
of the paramount olaiiiis of the leadm of-m 
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it ib» Banste. Proba1}l]r no foreigner can thoroughly 
imdMiead the keiiM which are inrolred in the present 
oenteat^: The party of the Adminietration which is 
c^ppM to the re^^elekion of Mr. Ookklikg accuses him of 
mTiding the Bspoblioans with the neoessaiw conseqnenoe, 
if imt with the pnrpose, of transferring his control of 
ttffittcs* to the Democrats. It is remarked that the 
seoeision of Mr. Coskleso and of his hnmble follower Mr. 
Platt has left the Democrats in the majority in the 
Senate, and decided in their Aivonr the important contest 
al)oat the appointment of a Seijeant-at-Arnw. The same 
politicians suggest that Mr. Cosklino moat be returned, if at 
all, by a Democratic coalition with his Hepnblioan sup¬ 
porters ; and that he has theroforo a motive for courting 
the par^ to which he has hitherto been opposed. There 
is probably no foundation of the charge of party infidelity. 
,A politician of Mr. Oonk.ling*s rank cannot aflbrd to 
desert the organization in which bo has obtained power 
and notoriety. He has apparently overrated his own 
importance and influence. His resignation was offered 
against the wish of aBepnblican caucus of the Senate, 
and the split which he has caused in the ranks of 
the paHy in Hew York is regretted even by those 
who think that he is justified in his opposition to the 
PBBBiDfiNT. It seems probable that, if Mr. Goncling 
is defeated, Mr. Cornell, now Gkivornor of Now York, 
will be chosen in his place by the Bopublican party, 
but it is extremely difficult to calculate on the result- of 
any similar election. Tho State Senate, and House of 
Assembly vote under nearly tho same conditions with a Ito- 
publican or Demooratio Convention, excoptthat they include 
both parties. .After numerous trials of strength, sndden 
combinations are formed which give tho necessary majority, 
sometimes to a candidate who scemod to the uninitiated 
to have had no chance of suocess. Careful students of the 
minute peculiaritios of American politics will perhaps find 
that the Democrats of New York, who might otherwise 
secure a triumph for themselves by joining with ono of 
the Republioan factions, are in turn hampered by their 
own internal divisions. If Mr. Tilden, tho official leader 
of tho party, were to declare for or against Mr. Conklinq, 
Kelly, the manager of the Tammany organization, would 
defeat the arrangement by throwing his strength into 
the opposite scalo. The merit of American politics con¬ 
sists in their freedom from violence and passion, and 
in the complicated calculations which are necessary to 
ensure bucccbs at an election. The main busiuoss of active 
politicians in that happy country seems to consist in pro¬ 
viding mild amusement for the rost of tho community. 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Forster, and their countrymen in 
general may well envy Mr. Conklinq and Mr. Blaine. 


SURREY COMMONS. 

A letter from the Secretary of tho Commons Pre¬ 
servation Society which appeared in the Times of 
Wednesday may bo usefully studied by any peers who 
have at heart the retention of the few elements of natural 
beauty which tho advance of ** civilizatiou ” has left nn- 
injured near London. We called attention sumo time since 
to the danger which threatened one of tho prettiest dis* 
triots of Surrey at the hands of the South-Western Hail, 
way Company and of a Cojnpany then striving to get born 
and calling itself the London, Kingston, and Guildford 
Railway Company. When the second reading of the 
promoted by these two bodies was opposed in tho 
House of Commons, it was contended, with some show of 
justice, that, if they were sent to a Select Committee, any 
objectionable elements could bo got rid of, and tho House, 
at all events, put in complete poBSOssion of all the facts of 
the case. It now appears that a good deal more than this 
is involved in the reference of a private Bill to a Select 
Committee. When the Report of the Committee came on 
for consideration, it appeared that the particular feature 
which bi^ d suggested the objection to the second reading 
bad been left untouched, and Mr. Cheethah proposed to 
take the sense of the BLouse as to its omission. Thereupon 
Sir WiLLiAX Habooubt started the theory that the decision 
of a ^eot Committee, though technically subject to revi¬ 
sion by the House, ought morally to be accepted . as final, 
and am>ealed to Mr. Cheetham not to be guilty of the 
nnpmoaable sin of wasting a morning sitting. It 
must be aMnmed that the aspect of tho House gave 
Mr* CHBiTiiAX no hope of carrying bis amendment. At 


least it is scarcely to be supposed that he was convinced 
^ thw reosoning of the MOHB Sbcbrtart or by Mr. 
Iillbtt’s assurance that the Enclosure Commissioners 
were friendly to the Bill. A sitting which had kept a 
Snm^ common for Londoners would have been an un¬ 
usually fruitful one; and the Enclosure Oommissiouezs 
have always held that their function is to promote com¬ 
mons* enclosure. The treatment of this question bos 
gmtly suffered by Mr. Fawoetx*8 entrance into tho 
Government. Had he been still a private member tho 
House of Commons would have heard a good deal more 
about the commons which it is now proposed to destroy. 
As it is, all that can be done is to make the best use of the 
interval which remains before the second reading of tho 
Bill in tho Lords. The Secretary to the Commons’ Pre¬ 
servation Society urges all who care for the protection of 
open spaces to ** use their influence to defeat this 
“ threatened injury to tho poblio enjoyment.*' A good 
deal, however, must depend upon tho action of the 
Commons’ Preservation Society itself. There is little 
donbt that if the working olasses could bo brought to under¬ 
stand that the Sonth-Wostern Railway Bill, while providing 
t>4em with greater facilities of getting to these Surrey 
commons, takes care to destroy the commons in the 
process of making them accessible, they would do all 
they could to protest against tho passing of this por- 
tiou of tho BUI. It shonld bo made clear beyond 
the possibility of mistake that what is desired is not 
to keep these commons inaccessible, ^bnt to keep them 
nninjnred. There can be no necessity for making the 
proposed branch lino from Guildford to Leatherhead 
intersect tho commons lying between those two points. 
They are not soy. extensive that it is impossible to go 
round instead of through them. Consequently, thO' 
only conccivablo reason for giving the lino its prcaont 
direction is that common land costs less than private 
land. When a Railway Company deals with an indi¬ 
vidual owner, it has to make him handsome compen¬ 
sation. When it lays bands upon a common, tho injury 
inflicted is so distributed that there is no one to whom 
compensation need bo made. This is a very good reason 
for taking common rather than private land—from tho 
point of view of a Railway Company. But, from tho 
point of view of the London pnblio, it is no reason at all. 
A Railway Company cannot lake common land without 
tho consent of Parliament, and that consent may and ought 
to be withheld, if it can be shown that the public injury 
inflicted is far greater than can bo made up by any in¬ 
creased facilities of travelling. 

Mr. Fituian's letter sets out very snccinctly the offence 
of which tho makers of the proposed line will bo guilty. 
Among tho commons through which it will pass is 
“ a very lovely open space known as Great and Little 
“ Bookham Commons. They contain sovoral sheets of 
** water, and parts of them are as beautifully wooded as a 
** forest.” The new line will cut this spaoe in half. What 
the effect of this severance will be any one who cares to 
pay a visit to Wandsworth or Barnes Common may see for 
himself. To say that it does not hurt the common is like 
saying that an apple does not suffer by being sliced down 
tho middle. A common through which a railway has been 
carried is no more one common but two, and though two 
halves make a whole in arithmetic, they do not mako it. 
in landscapo. The charm of a common lies in its wild- 
ness, in tho lie of tho ground, in tho sense of space 
and froodom which belongs to it. If it is cut in two 
by a railway catting or a railway embankment, all these 
merits must disappear. Its wUdness will have been 
swallowed up by what Mrs. Ritchie aptly calls the shabby 
“ tide of progress.” There is no sense of seclusioa to be- 
gained from tho contemplation of a signal-poBt. Froedom< 
resolves itself into liberty to choose on which side of tho 
lino to remain. The lie of the ground becomes chiefly in¬ 
teresting as giving an indication where to look for tho 
bridge or tho tunnel which enables you to pass from ono 
sido to the other if you are so minded. This question is 
especially a working-man’s question, bocauso no otJier class 
is BO directly interested in keeping the oommoiiH within 
easy reach of London just as they are. If they aro allowed 
to disappear, tho only country to which working-mon c:m 
ordinarily hopo to have access will more and more resolve 
itself into a network of roads. Every year more land 
is enclosed, and enclosed land is more strictly guarded 
against tres|MiSBorB. So long as the commons are pro¬ 
tected against encroachment the county of Surrey cannot 
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lie lulled hy this prooau. Tbojr are w> nmnoroai 
and 10 eztonsiTo that they moat always remaia a prin¬ 
cipal feataro in the landscape. Bat if the oommons are 
destroyed by railwaySj the man whom rare holiday mast 
be spent within an hoar or two of London will find that 
nothing is left to him but to snatch a fearfol joy by dis- 
refpwdin^ the notice boards which threaten him with the- 
utmost rigour of the law. It may be worth the Lords* 
while to consider whether this method of spending a happy 
day will be likely to increase respect for the rights of 
ownership or a better appreciation of the saoredness of 
private property in land. The temper of a man who looks 
npon olosea woods from the tnrf of a common to which 
they give half its charm will be very different from that 
of the man who gazes at them from the pitiless granite of 
a high road or the bottomless sand of a Snri*ey lane. Let 
the Sonth-Western Hail way bring the Bookham Commons 
nearer to London by all means, bat let it do so by taking 
the holiday-maker to the commons without at the same 
time destroying the very features which make the holiday¬ 
maker care to be taken there. 


THE DISSOLUTION OP THE GERMAN 
PARLIAMENT. 


T he Gorman Parliament has come to the end of its nn. 

oomfortablo and nndignided existence. More fortu¬ 
nate than its predecessor, which was the victim of a penal 
dissolntion, it has finished its legal term; hot it seems to 
have enjoyed nothing so mnoh daring the whole period of 
its uttings as the announcement that its work was done, 
and that its members had no longer to bear the harden of 
being dragged from their homes to come to Berlin, and 
there listen, wrangle, and vote. Nothing can bo more 
wearisome than the life of the bulk of members who 
foroc, not to support Prince Bismarck or to oppose him, 
but only to support him as much as they are obliged, 
And to oppose him as much as they dare. On the 
whole, the Parliament which is now at an end has not 
been so suhservieut to the Chancellor as his friends 
anticipated when they gloried in the results of the 
elections of 1880. It began by passing the Anti-Socialist 
law which it was called into being to pass ; and eighteen 
months later it extended for three and a half years the 
operation of the law. But, even in the first Hash of its 
outhnaiasm, it was never a very pliant instrument in the 
bauds of the Prince. The Chancellor bad always to 
secore the support of either the National Liberals 
or of the Clericals, and neither party would give its 
support except on conditions. The Soeialist Bill 
was carried with the concurrence of the National 
Liberals, but it was stripped of some of the most stringent 
jprovisions proposed by the Government. The shops of 
booksellers wore protected from police iutorforonce, 
.Socialists were not to bo banished from their own homos, 

■ the power of proclaiming a state of siege was limited, and 
electoral mootings wero permitted, although Socialists 
attended them. The Parliament, too, has firn^y endea¬ 
voured to protect its own Socialist deputies from prosecu¬ 
tion and, to somo extent, from annoyance. Still, the Bill 
as carried was a very strong Bill, and represented to the 
full the feeling of the vast moss of respectable Germans, 
who had been roused to indignation by the attempts on 
the Emperor's life, and were alarmed lest Germany should 
Jbave to suffer what Prance had suffered from Com- 
juunists and Itussia was suffering from Nihilists. In 
(the same way, and in accordance with the same national 
icelinga, the Parliament willingly allowed Prince Bismarck 
to obtain, in view of alleged dangers from France and 
Russia, a substantial increase in the German army. There 
has not boon the sUghtcBt attempt on the part of the Par¬ 
liament or of any party in it to question the foreign policy 
of itke Chancellor. When be told it to be friendly to 
Austria, it was friendly; when he told it to be afraid of 
Russia, it was afraid. The passing of the Socialist Bill 
and the increase of the army have been the two snocesses 
which ho has obtained from the Parliament now dissolved, 
within the lines of the national feeling on whioh he has 
long relief and with the concurrence of those to whom he 
was aoonstomed to direct attention as the real exponents 
of national feeling. 

The most memorable Session of the Parliament was that 
of 1879, ^ Pbincs broke with the National Liberals, 

and ^entered into an allianco with the Clericals in order to 


set sp a wysUm of Protection. VnM BttMmx bad M- 
vionsly given very plain indioatioiis of wbat was.ocHiniig. 
At the Mginiiitig of the year he had informed a dspnta- 
tum of distreosea formers, who said that they were Mng 
mined by Free-trade, that they were pemwtly right* 
and that he hoped with the aid of the Legislatare to eome 
to their relict A little later, when the projeot of a 
Commeroial Treaty with Austria was under duouMioD, 
the Pbinob stated that he hod changed hie views and 
was no longer a Free-trader. He privately arranged 
with Herr Windthobst the terms on which the Oleimls 
were to give their support, and the formation of the new 
alliance was proclaimed by the election of an Ultramontmie 
deputy as Vice-President of the Parliament. First a Cora 
Law and then a general Protection tariff were voted, after 
a long bnt ineffeotoal struggle on the part of the Panrci's 
old friends, the National Liberals. When the final vote 
was taken, and a majority of exactly a hundred established 
a rigid system of Protection in Germany, Count VOM MoltxM 
was seen to come forward and congratulate with nnasnsl 
off nsi venesB the statesman who was the author of the ohann. 
Nothing oonld have shown in a more significant way why 
the Prince had ceased to be a Free-trader, and why Ger¬ 
many was added to the list of protectionist ooontries. 
In the eyes of Prince Bismarck Protection is a purely mili¬ 
tary measure. The arn^ costs more than Gwmany can 
afford to pay, and the Germans, as it is supposed, can 
be made to pay more taxes under a protectionist s^tem 
than under any other. All the olasses that think they are 
being hurt or would be hurt by Free-trade rush to Protec¬ 
tion for its own sake, and those who have nothing to gpve as 
producers prefer to see revenue obtained from import duties, 
whioh they think they can avoid by not baying the articles 
on whioh a heavy duty is laid, rather than from direct 
taxes, which they must pay in any case. There is not the 
slightest reason to suppose that the Parliament misrepre¬ 
sented the wishes of the nation, or that the new elec¬ 
tions will strengthen the Free-traders; and all over 
the Continent it may be seen that big armies and 
Protection go every year more necessarily together. 
The price of tbe alliance of the Clericals was paid 
in the Prussian not in the German Parliament. In 
face of a strong Liberal opposition it was not so heavy 
as had been anticipated. The Falk Laws wero modhSedf, 
but they wore only modified in the sense that, within 
somewhat narrow limits, the Ministry was authorized, if 
it saw fit, to relax them. The Clericals wero pat on tWr 
good behaviour, and the laws were to be severe at lax 
according as the party pleased the Chancellor or not. 
They were only very partially satisfied with the result; 
and, although they have not subsequently quarrelled with 
tbe Chancellor, they have felt a pleasure in thwarting 
him BO far as they could do so without making him an 
open enemy. 

When once the Socialist Bill, the increase of the army, 
and the institution of Protection, have been ennmerated, 
we have come to an end of the triomphs of Prince 
Bismarck in his dealings with the Parliament. The mam 
history of the Parliament has been a history of small 
quarrels witbithe Prince. The list of proposals made by 
the Prince, and either rejected or emasoulated by tbe 
Parliament, is a long one. It would have nothing to do 
with his gagging Bill, with ^is tobacco monopoly, or 
with his strange project for setting up a German South 
Sea Company. It has nearly mriven him wild, as 
he himsoff said, by its constitational pedantry in oriti- 
oizing his soheme for absorbing Hamburg in the CnstomB 
system of the Empire. Within the last few weeks it has 
posirively refused to vote a farthing for the expenses of an 
Economical Council whioh he chose to invent and call 
together to form in financial matters a Parliament outside 
Parliament. It has taken the pith out of his rooentsemi- 
Sooialiet measnres. It has made his device for resnsoitatiDg 
mediBBval guilds harmless by making it optioxud; and 
his project for a vast central insurance ofiSioe' against 
accidents in whioh the State should pay for tlie poor has 
been turned into a soheme for an insurance office in sadbi 
separate State, employers and employed being alike 
obliged to contribute; and the State giviiffi bo help to 
the poor. It might seem that a Parliamentraathasriiown 
this amount of independence would at least liave tbe 
satisfaction of respecting itself, and wonld'take a pride in 
having ahown that it had resisted pressure and striven to do 
its dnty. Bnt the members of the Germea Parilamttt ^ 
not find tptisfiwtioa or pride in anythiiig* ^bey shnp^ 
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beoaM tb^ will not come to Berlin. Their lifo is a life 
of inoesMUit wrangling, party manostiyring, and exposare 
to bnlljring or menace. Som^mee Prince Bisvarck will 
not Omne near them; sometimes he treats them toa violent 
harangne, in whioh &e mildest thing he ever says is that 
they cemiot be so siok of him as be is of them; sometimes 
he amnses himself by walking Sway directly a member to 
whom he objects begins to speak; sometimes he threatens 
to cany off the whole pack of them to Hesse Oassol. On 
the other hand, they can sometimes prevent his doing all 
that he wishes. This is, no doubt, a consolation to them 
as honest men; but it is scarcely a sufficient consolation 
to oompensate them for leaving their homes. 


VACCINATION AND SMALL-POX. 

T ub Local Government Board have published a very 
useful Memorandum, by their Medical Officer, Dr. 
Bdohanan, on the number of deaths from small-pox among 
vaccinated and nnvaccinated persons lospecstively. It is 
not to be expected that any amount of evidence upon this 
point will convince the sworn enemies of vaocinatlou. 
They have renounced the Public Vaccinator and all his 
lymphs, vaccine and human ; arid they are probably 
happier in dying for their faith than in living by a 
cowardly denial of it. The class to which information of 
this kind is really valuable is that margin of indolent or 
unreasoning persons who have not mndo up their minds 
to let their children go nnvaccinated, but who are willing 
to avoid the trouble of taking them to the doctor, and so 
listen, half-convinced and half-doubting, to any arguments 
which go to show that they had better keep them at 
home. The figures brought out by Dr. Buchanan are very 
well calculated to startlo theso people into common sense. 
If a million of nnvaccinated persons were living on one 
side of the Thames and a million of vaccinated persons on 
the other, the number of deaths from small-pox daring the 
last fifty-two weeks would havo been in the former million 
3.350 and in the latter 90. If tho selected millions were 
made up of porsons under twenty, tho deaths from small- 
pox in the nnvaccinated million would havo been 4,520 
and in the vaccinated 61. Limiting the comparison to 
children under five, tho deaths would have been 5,950 per 
million among the nnvaccinated and between 40 and 41 
^)er million among the vaccinated. To put tho same facts 
in a different shape, there are 37 chances that you will 
die of small-pox if you have not been vaccinated to one 
chance if you have been vaccinated. If you arc under 
twenty, tbe chances are as 74 to 1, whilo with children 
under five they are as 146 to i. In presence of these 
figures it is idle to complain that vaccination does not 
afford perfect protection against small-pox. Even tho 
smallest proportion, 37 to i, affords sufficient reason for 
taking the precaution which leaves you only one chance 
of dying by small-pox instead of 37. It wonld be well if 
the local authorities or the Government would take means 
to havo these calculations made widely known. They 
ought to be given to every person who registers stho birth 
of a child, suaiiered broadcast In house-to-house visita¬ 
tions, and have a conspicuous place found for them among 
parochial notices on church doors ond elsewhere. If they 
were printed os leaflets they might be in the hands of 
every clergyman, every dissenting minister, and every dis¬ 
trict visitor. The greater the publicity secured for them 
tho greater is the ebanoo that they will take real hold of 
tho class for whom they are intended. 

There is another lesson which Dr. Buchanan’s Memo¬ 
randum conveys, and that is tho tendency to decline 
whioh is apparent in the protective power of vaccination 
if it is not repeated after childhood. Supposing there has 
only been one vaccination, the security against small-poz 
is, as we have seen, very much greater in the case of 
infents under five, and considerably greater in the case 
of persons under twenty, than it is in later life. Bnt 
this seenrity can be regained in all its force by re- 
vaocination. The statistics relating to soldiers, sailors, 
postmen, and porsons employed in small-poz hospitals 
fully bear out tbe inference which is suggested by 
Dr. Buchanan's figures. If it were possible to moke 
revaocination universal, there seems good reason to 
believe i^t small-poz would become of almost as rare 
obourrence in England os tho plague. Unfortunately 
this end can o^.,be brought al^ut by indirect means. 


We have not yet succeeded in uiadring the vaccination of 
infinite really compulsory—^in other words, we do not, as 
the anti-vaccination fanatics pat it, snatch the infant oht 
of its mother's arms and hand it over to the vaccinator to 
be operated upon. Yet where children are concerned the 
argument for vaccination is even stronger than it is 
whera adults are concerned. The man who refuses to be 
vaccinated risks death from small-poz in his own person. 
If he is the sinner, he is also the sufferer. But when a 
man refuses to have his child vaccinated, the infant snfTers 
for the parent’s folly, and the law rightly holds that there 
are many dangers which a man may incur for himself and 
yet may not compel others to incur. Apart from this, the 
difficulty of enforcibg vaccination in tho case of adults 
generally would be practically insurmountable. Tbe only 
thing that can bo done in this direction is to extend 
tho piuctice of making revaccination a condition in all 
cases whore tho State has something to give and may 
consequently demand somebhiog in return. Soldiers, 
sailors, and postmen are now revaccinated; and we. do 
not see why this condition should not bo extended to all 
Government employments whatever and to all recipients 
of poor relief. Tho community has a right to make its 
own terms in distributing its own money; and, if a man 
or woman cannot support Ihemsolves, they have no right 
to complain if tho State stipulates, beibre taking their 
support npon itself, that they shall not become common 
carriers of a highly infectious disease. It scorns vain, 
however, to hope for any advances in this direction while 
Boards of Guardians arc so remiss, and are allowed to go 
on being so remiss, in seeing to the vaccination of children. 
In Bethnal Green, fbr example, ahonse-to-house visitation 
has shown that there arc 828 unvaccinaied children in the 
parish. The number could not possibly have boon so large 
if the same care had been taken to carry out tho law be¬ 
fore the present epidemic began as is being taken now 
that tho prevalence of small-pox has been forced npon 
public attention. In Hnckncy it is stated that a number 
of parents have refused to havo their children vaccinated, 
and that tho Guardians havo r(*solvcd to prosecute one of 
them. This is nut a case to wliich tho principle of a test 
prosecution can possibly bo applicable. The law is per¬ 
fectly clear, and proceedings ought at oticc to be taken 
against every person found breaking it. 

It is not often that wc arc able to sympathize with the 
managers of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, but they 
do at last seem to have got hold of a genuino grievance. 
At their lust meeting Sir E. H. Cuhtitg gave a really 
piteous account of the difficnlties they have liad lo contend 
with in connoxion with tho hospital ship offered them by 
the Admiralty. To most pco[)!e it will seem that a ship 
moored in tho middle of tho Thames is about as isolated a 
place as can well bo found in the neighbourhood of London. 
But nobody who has anything to do with the river seems 
willing to look at the inattor in this light. The Port 
Sanitary Authorities and the ThamoH Conservancy, instead 
of helping tho Asylums Board to get their sliip ready, aro 
doing all they cau to put obstacles in their way. The 
directors of a Company which owns a disused pier have 
consented to let it to tho managers, but another Company 
which has its promises near to this pier has declared that 
it will “ move heaven and earth ** to prevent tho managers 
from nsing it. Moving heaven and earth will probably 
resolve itself into moving the Chancery Division to 
grant an injunotiou, but wo sball bo greatly surprised 
if any judge is found to sustiun so unreasonable a re¬ 
quest. Tbe objection to gathering large numbers of 
small-pox patients together in an ordinary hospital is that 
the danger of infection which is inseparable from such 
a hospital ought nob to bo vicariously imposed on two 
or three districts. Whou tho hospital is placed on 
the river this danger may, with proper precautions, be 
redubed almost to nothing. Every parish in London will 
gain from having its small-pox patients removed from its 
borders; while, as the Thames is, from a sanitary point of 
view, dxtra-parocliial, no parish will sufier from patients not 
its own. Wo may be permitted perhaps to remark that 
Sir E. H. CuRKiK unintentionally made an excellent point 
against the system of aggregate hospitals when he said 
that the small-pox patients removed from liampstead to a 
hospital in some distant district were almost dead when 
admitted, owing to the lon^ journey which they had had to 
take. Why should not this be equally true of small-poz 
patients removed from a distant district to Hampstead? 
it is one advantage of tbe system of hospital ships thas 
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iUe Thamcfl, at ono part or other of its coorae throngh 
London, oomes fairly near to a large part of the metro¬ 
politan area; and that, if patients ivero embarked in a 
steam-launch at the nearrat point, their journ^ would bo 
mnch loss fatiguing t)uui it can poBsibly be made in a land 
ambnlanoe. 


parpose of adding to the number of ieheIaii,hBd a|)ltlie ause tfaite - 
of more than the additional moiiia ieoiaaaiy Ihr tl^ 


DULWICH COLLEGE. 


A Tipi A'R gaxden in Southwark and the Fortune Theatre in 
WhiteeroM Street laid the foundation of the fortune of 
Edward Alleyn the actor and pious founder of the College of 
Godk Gift at Dulwich. With the same keen businoas instinct 
whidi had been the means of raising him from comparatire 
poverty to wealth, he invested the money ho had accumulated from 
those two sources in the purchase of the Dulwich estate. Even 
in those days, when London scarcely stretched southwards beyond 
the riverh wok, and when Dulwich lay embedded between thicUy 
wooded hUla where gipsies end vagrants of all kind found undis¬ 
turbed resting-places, the property was a valuable one; and to its 
diaded groves Alleyn was wont to retire when wearied by baiting 
hears for tho amusement of the King, or by earning the plaudits 
of the citizens at the Fortune Theatre. 

But while enjoyiiw the quiet seclusion of Dulwich AHoyn did 
not shut his eyes to the wants of the poor about him, and he de- 
tmmined to build and endow a college on the spot, in which should 
bo housed and fed tax old men and six old women to he chosen from 
among the deserving poor of Comborwell, St Saviour’s, Southwark, 
St Botolph Without, Bishtmsgate, and St Luke s, Middlesex, 
and where twelve scholars irom the same parishes should be 
taught writing, reading, grammar, music, and good manners.” 
A master who was to be of the same blood and surname as him- 
self| and who was to enjoy in virtue of his office passioff wealth 
on 40!. a year, besides a table allowanco and two hundred faggots 
of wood; a Warden, and four Fellows, were to constitute the staff 
of the College. With all the loviug zeal of a founder Alleyn 
watched and superintended the daily growth of the College walls, 
and on the completion of the building, in 1619, be presided at the 
inauguration dmner at which the Lord Chancellor, Sir John 
Bo^y, and a host of notable personages partook of tho ** neats 
tongues,” “ godwitts,” “ felde pigions,” Colley floreys,” and 
other ddicacies which wore provided for their entertainment. 

As long as ho lived also he administered the at&irs of the 
College mmself, and at his death, in 1626, he bequeathed tho 
estate, as it at present exists, for the support of the charity. For 
mora than two hundred years the afliurs of Dulwich College re* 
mained much as Alleyn left them on his death, except that the 
value oi the property ^d in the meanwhile iacrensed from 8oof. 
a year to a eum more than twelve times that amount. It is obvious 
that this vastly increased revenue was for more than was necos- 
Bixy to provide for the moderate objects of Alleyn’s charity, and 
it needed no great iuught into such matters to be aware that 
** where the carcase is there will tho vultures be gathered together.” 
The case was eminently one for tho conaidoratiou of the Charity 
Commissioners, and the attention of that body having been called 
to the matter, some four-ond-twenty years ago, they pounced 
without hesitation on the abuse, and began thoir reforms by 
dragging tbeir victim into the light of day. After much con- 
eideration and lengthy inquiries, they framed o scheme which, 
while preserving the Imes Imd down in the original bequest, pro¬ 
vided tor tbeir enlargement in proportion to the elasticity of the 
income. Bearing in mind Alleyn's statute, that those scholars 
who were unfit for the University ” should bo instructed " in 
their several xnanufisetores ”—in other words, be fined for trade— 
they established a lower school for the poor and industrial classes, 
where, for a fee of 1/. a year, a thoroughly good, sound education 
waa to be given, and to which was apportioned 720/. a year for 
exhibitloBB and gratuities for the most promising boys. By means 
(ff these exhibiuons they linked the Lower school with an Upper 
school, which, according to their intention, waa to become a first- 
rate public school, and to this they asi^ned 8oof. a year for exhi- 
l^oos, and about 2,000/. for schoiarBhipB tenable in the school. In 
b^ schools priority of entry, and of possession of scholarsiupe and 
exhibildons, and a reduced scale of fees, were reserved for hoys 
from thp pnvileged parishes—that is to say, St Botolph*s, where 
Alleyn was bom; St. Luke's, Fiosbuiy, and St. Saviour's, South- 
work, where during a quarter of a century be followed his profes- 
fion as an actor; aud^ Camberwell, where he lived during too last 
jwon of his life, where he established hie charity, and where he | 

How eompleloly this scheme was in accord with tho require- 
inente of the district is proved by the unqualified success it met 
with from its first adoption. No sooner were the Master, Warden, 
ati4 Fellows pensioned off, and a Master, who was sometoing other | 
than a drone, with a working etafi*, appointed in tbeir room, than 
bqye poured in to both echooie at surix a rate that the old OoUege 
Oould not hold them, and it became neoesaa^ to provide *a new 
huilihur'frit the overflow. The existence 01 a thoroughly good 
■Mte^f edtteation both for those ** fitted for the University''^and 
g^biolaiat’* to quote the words of ABi^n'e statute, added 
' rich, and the Qovemors 
buildinff leases. Row 
^te, serving the doubli 


bu advanced from lopooli in 1857 to rather more thuc dmfble 
that amount. 

It might have been thought tjhat the suoeeee of theiolietDd'tedbld 
have been accepted aa a sufficient justifioatlon fbr its extetefiGe} 
but as a matter of fact its success has continually Irtd it epea to 
attaek. The wealth added to the estate hy the aettlement at 
Dnlwieh of parents desirous of sending their sons to one or other 


Schools Commissioners wrote:—^^The vestry of St Luke base 
their claims on the assumption that the fonr parishes have equd 
beneficial interests in Alleyn’s foundation, and that this interest is 
for each parish one-fourth of the whole. The Oommiedoners 
desire to state that, in thoir judgment, tois argument is not sup* 
ported by the true interpretation of the instruments of foundation 
or by the facts of the case. There is, thmfore, in the opinion of 
the Oummissloners, no ground for the division of Alleyn'e radow- 
ments into four equsd parts—one for each of the fbor parishei*— 
and in this opinion they are confirmed by the aroumetanoe that, 
although ihu endowment has been many times aubjeot to bot 
debate before the Archbiriiop of Canterbury as visitor, baftne the 
Court of Chancery, before the Charity Commissioners, and before 
Parliament, no one of these authorities has recognized such a'lMW. 
On the contrary, their decisions and actions have been entirely 
inconsistent with it.” 

Notwithstanding this, however, the vestries were eo persistent 
in their outciy that in 1872 the Charity Commissioners drafted a 
new scheme, in which they proposed to give to each of the three 
claimants a capital sum of io,oooL for educational pnrpom and a 
capitation allowance of 1,000/. a year. Fortunatmy this scheme 
never got beyond the abstract stage of discussion; neither did one 
published in February 1874, by the terms of which St. Saviour's 
and St. Botolph’s were each to have 10,000/. and St. Luke’s 
20,000/.; nor yet did one brought out later in the same year, by 
which 15,000/. was to bo paid to St. Saviour's and 50,000/. to St. 
Botolph’s and St. Luke's. In the years 1875, and 1878 
fresh schemes of a somewhat similar tenour were proposed, and 
were all in tom withdrawn in obedience to law and common 
sense. 

With a nortinacity, however, which is only equalled by that of 
the St. Luke’s Vostry, the Commissioners have now again retarnod 
to the charge, and have drawn up an elaborate scheme for the 
administration of Alleyn’s Coll^ of God's Gift and the endow* 
ments thereof.” It is possible that the uncertainty engendered by 
repeated attempts at legislation, and the personal animorities pro¬ 
duced by the unfortunate Dnlwieh Libel case,” have made some 
new arran^ments advisable. But the case is one to which the 
doctrine of cy pres, as followed by tho Commissionera in 18^7, is 
eminently applicable. Since that date nothing has occuned in tho 
circumstances of the case to make it either neeessaty or reasonable 
to reverse the principle upon which they acted. The onlp changes 
which have taken place have been a conridexaUe increase in the 
population of the parish of Camberwell as a whole, and the 
Dulwich part of the parish iu particular, with a corresponding in¬ 
flation of the revenues of the College, and a gradual decrease in 
the populations of the other three parishes. In 1851 the popuUtion 
of Camberwell was 51,000, in 1871 it had risen to loo/)00, and 
is now probably not far short of 200,000; in i86x the jpopulation 
of St. Saviour’s, St. Botolph's, and St. Luke'a parishes were 
respective]|z 19,000,11,569,57^00, as against 15,000,6,too, and 
54,000, in 1871. In view of these facts, the policy of the Ootn- 
missioners should have been to strengthen the ediloationBl system 
existing on the spot, and to make it more effi»ctive and fhr reach¬ 
ing by linking together the Board and other schools of the 
parishes with the Lojeer school, and this again with the Upper 
school and the Uppw school with the Univemties by an enlaiged 
system of scholarships and exhibitions. But what do they propose 
in the new scheme which they have drafted ? Amcfigst other 
things, they propose to give to the three duninishing paiishea a 
capital sum of 65,000/. out of the Dulwich estate, with an ad- 
dl^nal annual income of iiSoo/.^ to be applied to eduoafional 
purposes, while Dulwich Ocmege is to be satisfied with a ca]^tal 
eum of 3,700/., and an annual income of 3.900/. The Lower 
school is also to reerive 12,000/. for new builmngs, with aa muhh^i 
income of i/)00/.; and 6,000/. is to be ap^pxiated for a girls’ 
school, which is to be farther supported by an great of 

500/. 

These figures are sufficiently startling as tbu^otiad; butthay 
by no means, limit the libenu intention of the Oonuniteioiiers 
towards the three northern dwmdling.parishes; jfor they exprasaly 
provide that in the distribution 01 any future 
income arising from the Dulwich estate, regardjiheU be had to 
the Just claims of the four parishes of St Gile^ Ctobsnrsll : 
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»fllMk)Bni had notiaqa to do with that, as tho oonlidefatioii of 
• Mjaudi elaimt wmild be taken otf their ihoulden and put upon 
thoie of the X/harity, Oommiiiaionera of the fUture ”l It k to thia 
ham^^lucky prindple of makiiig thiDnemooth at the moment, 
ahd allowing the future to take care of iMf, that the etrange 

r iiiona M the pieient scheme are probable to bo attributed. 

no other ground ia it possible to eiqpiain the ptoposal to 
hand ever 60,000?. to the almady charity-^rged Oity panshes of 
St. Botolph and St. Luka. 21r. Bryce, in moTiug the second 
reading or the London Oity (Parochial Charities) Bill,” lately 
asserted in the House of Oommons that the charity funds annually 
. diatrihttted in the Oity parishes average at the present time 2/. 

’ per head of the inhahitante. But, accoMing to the recent Oonsus 
returns, the population of the City ia only a third of what it was 
at the beginning of the century; and, if it eontiimee to dimiutsh 
at the same rate, there would m at the ond of fifty years, if tho 
charities were left undisturbed, a very appreciable addition to the 
inoomo of every resident derivable from the charity funda. Evan 
now there is such a plethora of money that, to quote Mr. Bryce, a 
great deal ia spent in tho ** paymont of poor rates, to the relief of 
«the great banking housea and public ^varohouses in the Oity.” 

But the time ^oson for the transfer of the money is as unwise 
as the gift itself. The Parliamentary vultures are alroody hovering 
over the City preparing to pounce upon its charities *, and yet this 
ia the time chosen by wo OommiBsioiiers to pay over 50,000/. into 
the doomed funds. Mr. Bryce has shown conclusively that, so far 
from wanting money, the City parishes, St. Botolph and St Luke 
among the real, are in need of depletion, and it r^uires no gift of 
proplmey to foresee that before long the surplus moneys, including 
the Oommissioners’ 50,000/., if they should be permitted to carry 
out their scheme, will be scattered by Parliament to the four winds 
of heaven as occasions may arise for their distribution. In short, 
reason and fact point to the conclusion that the parishes of St. 
l^tolph and St. Luke have no right to the money, and that they 
have no need for it, and further that, if it were given them, it would 
he immediately taken from them. 

After what we have said, we shall probably not bo thought pre¬ 
sumptuous if we take it for granted that the Commissionera’ scheme 
will not become law. But, as we have pointed nut, it may in tho 
circumatancos ho advisable to revise the scheme which has 
governed tho College and its endowments for tho last twenty-four 
years, and we have indicated the direction which tho revision 
should take. Ample provision should be made to secure the per¬ 
manent existence of the Upper school as a first-rate public achool, 
and there should further be devised a liberal system of scholarship 
attached to tho schools in tho privileged parishes to eiiablu 
those boys who are fitted for a higher course of study to enjoy 
the privileges of the best possible education. 


SKIRMISHING AT LIVERPOOL. 

A lthough there cannot bo said to have been anything 
particularly novel about the attempt to blow up the Town 
Hall at Liverpool last week, it must be allowed a considerable 
position among like displays of Irish valour, forelhouglit, and 
roBolutiou. As usual, it ia entirely impossible for persons in 
possession of minds of ordinary sanity to understand the exact 
object which the conspirators proposed to themselves. By placing 
a bomb or petard against a door you can certainly, if you inaimge 
properly, blow in that door, but you cannot do any very great 
damage of any other kind. You may kill a few passers-by, it is true; 
but passers-by at four o'clock in the morning ore not numerous, nor, 
as a rule, are they either important or personally obnoxious by 
station or ofiice. In the second place, the absence of personal 
valour on the part of the skirmishers was also, ap usual, con- 
raicuous. It cannot be too much urged on tho managers of the 
^rmishiqg Fund in future that the arming of their mysterious 
avengers with weapons of price and precision is an altogether 
useless expenditure of the money obtained from the housemaids of 
New York. The skirmisher’s first duty is to run away, and that 
he does nobly; hut ho appears to consider that tho principal 
object of carrying arms is to enable the carrier to allow himself 
to be disarmed. The mild and sbeeplike demeanour of M'Kovitt 
and M'Grath does not of course in the least detract from the 
credit due to the admirable conduct of their countryman, 
police constable Oasey. An unarmed roan Who captures one armed 
with a revolver, and possessing himself of that weapon makes a 
Beeond scoundrel stand and deliver bis weapon, prforms what may 
hie called with appropriateness a very pretty feat of arms. The j 
policeman who dragged tho infernal machine away from the door 
perhaps showed greater pluck still, and we are not disposed to 
cavil, as some vexy critical persons have done, at his discretion. 
IMsczetion is an admirable quality, jmhaps rarer inits hestformeven 
than ooumge j but it has forms which are not its best^ and which 
mur confounded with that best with ^eat convenience to the 
individual hut not to tho advantage ot social* It waa very 
claai^ the duty of police constable 884 (we are aorry that his 
name escapes to get the infernal thing away from the door first 
of all. In the woide of Colonel John Hay, that duty was ** a 
dnineid edear thdng, and he went ibr it there and then." If all 
persons who have to do at the present moment with Irish 
eoanDdreliun saw their duty quite aa clearly and went for it with 
quite as much decision, it would he a good deal better for them 
and fiir the public^ ^ ^ ^ 


The etoiy, however, commonplace ae it would be bat for riie 
mceelleat pluck and judgment of the police and. the aucoee^ 
capture they made, hoe a kind of coda or afterpiece, which 
seemed from tho first as if it muit be legendary, but whioh 
might have been true (it is not stranger than the Oheefeer 
Oastie business), and at any rate is too picturesque to be lost. 
The captured scoundrels were brought before the magistratei, 
remanded, and placed in the borough gaol in one of the saborbe 
of Liverpool. About two o’clock on Sunday morning (so ran 
the legend) a body of some throe hundred men, in marching 
order, approached the walls of that accursed IkatUlo. It ia 
observable that the practice of keeping ste^ always figures 
prominently in Irish disafiection. Whether it is too chorus 
of tlie ManeiUaise which is responsible for the idea, wo cannot 
say, but all leaders of revolts in Ireland seem to imagine that, if 
some hundreds of men can he got to do “ left-right ” about the 
country (especially in the dark), the brutal Saxon will vanish from 
the land, and the days of Malachi with tho Oollar of Gold will 
return. So tho forlorn hope of Liverpool marched. But when 
they came in sight of tho gaol an unpleasant surprise awaited them. 

“ ITio worders were armed,” as Mr. Jviuglako ^with only one word 
altered) observed in the passage which grieved Mr. Matthew 
Arnold so droadfully years ago, as a proof of the brazen and 
Corinthian cliaractor of English style. The rescue or two which 
Was coming up, thorefore, said to each other, like the counsellors 
of Frederick tho C real’s ancestors, “ Quo fairo P ils ont dos 
canons,” and mado ofi' in several directions. For a county oon- 
stoble had seen them marching, and it had struck him that two or 
three hundred people, ovidoutly not in Her Majesty's service, had 
no particular businehs to march at two o'clock in the morning. 
So the mj^thical rescue failed, as, let us hope, it would have 
failed if it had boon attempted, and M'Kevitt and McGrath 
languish in prison, objects doubtless of the most fervent sym¬ 
pathy to the New York housomaids. It does not, however, appear 
that tho employers of the Now York housemaids feel exactly the 
same soutiuieiits. Adtericans, despite the nonsense which is talked 
by some sentiraeutalists, are still not very fond of England, and 
would probably grieve but moderately at an English defeat in 
regular warfare. But they have no more afiuction fur the skfilk-^ 
ing murderers whom by no fault of thoir own they harbour, and 
seud bock to us, than have Englishmen themselves. The re¬ 
ported ulterauces of O'Bono van liossa are of course valuable 
only in so far as tho reader has the wit to interoret them 
rightly. When lloasa says that he knows nothing of M^Kevitt 
and M'Grath, his denial is worth exactly tho amount at which 
bo sets his knowledge. When he, denying that the act ia 
directly Foniun, admits that it grew out of tho spirit animating 
the Fenian organization, the admission is so far valuable that it 
shows that llossa knows unqualified denial to be useless. It is clear, 
however, that the skirmishing fund is not one of those Amecican 
products of which America is most proud. The Americans, 
judging tu9 by Ihemsolves, naturally think that this sort of argu¬ 
ment is more likely to harden than to soften tho hearts of English¬ 
men towards Ireland, and it is by no means clear that they have 
any interest, or think that they have any interest, in Irish discon¬ 
tent as such. The ** Irish vote” is quite as much of a nuisance 
as it is of an advantage, and Americans projior reeen l the tendency of 
Milesian colonists to look on America merely as a place wherein to 
amass a little money to purchase a farm in Ireland. Also tho 
shrewder inhabitants of tho States know quite well the difficulties 
which they have before them, and anti-rent crusades and secret 
Hooioties provoking to outrage are not things at all likely to 
conciliate them. 

For us, however, the important thing ia not the attitude of the 
Americans, but tho probability of these abominable outrages con¬ 
tinuing and tho best means of dealing with them. Mr. O^Bonovan 
Ilossa was reported to have said that, he knew all about the Dotenl 
explosion, that iufernal machines of some sort or other hud been 
placed in her hold, and that Irishmen in the navy had undertaken 
more prejects of the same kind. It has already been remarked that 
nothing acquires probability from the mere fact of Mr. Rosaa having 
testified to it, but that things anU^cedmitly probable may be mado 
loss improbable still by bis corroboration, provided that there is 
no other Hkcdy explanation. Tho oUicial inquiry into the loss of 
the Dotord hiis nut been held, and wo are, therefore, under some 
restraint in commenting on that disaster. But Commander Evans's 
report frankly declines to give any but tho most hypothetical ex¬ 
planation, and conjecture is, therefore, to a certain extent fi«e. 
in Monte Video, \vc are told, they incline to the liypothosiB of 
Chilian torpedoes—a not impossible, but somewhat unlikely, theory. 
Tho boiler theory, which ofiicitil opinion is believed to favour, im¬ 
plies very bad management on tbii part of the eugineere. The in¬ 
fernal macliiue explanation, whether it gains or not from the re- 
Bpectablo endorsement of Mr. O’Donovan itossa, was notoriously a 
favourite one at the time of tho disaster, and certainly does not lose 
credit when it is taken in connexion with the ropoated attempts (more 
clumsy, indeed, butmode under more difficult circumstances) atsimi- 
lar atrocities on land. It would bo altogethor idle to pretend that 
any ^glishman, except a Ministerial partisau who bus resolutely 
■topi^ his eyes and oars, is at a loss to account for the ubunduuco 
of this daes of outrages. They were, it is not too much to sny, 
indicated and trade-marked by Mr. Gladstone in his famous Mid- 
loUiiaa crusade, os the special and infallible meaus of inducing 
Englidimen to chongo their minds on a political question. The 
very dearness and certainty with which this fact is known hw 
^boen of some service to the Prime Ministers henchmen in thehr 
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ntber to dleriotl oegloct or loiiie other meoideatAl oaute thin to 
ADj wAut of people to coma, and it can at beet afford no better 
reason for demolishing the ehurehes in the Oitj than ia many 
ports of Wales where at least three-fourths of me peopito A tt epd 
Dissenting chapels. But in the next place ** these iatereatiiig 
figures ” show that of the total congregation of these 1$ obapdLs a 
full third is monopolized by the City Temple, whioli not* only 
stands at the very outskirtB of the Oity, but from the psonUar 
stple ci preaching affected by Dr. Parker—on which we baa aome- 
thwg to aay in another connexion not long ago—^notoiionMy attracts 
a muioellaneous audience from all parts of liondon. Of the reraainiiiff 
two-thiida a good deal over half u absorbed by the Finsbnxy, Sonth 
Place, and Weigh House Ohapels, which are three of the laig^ 
and brat known in the metropolis, the latter espeeiaUy, where Dr. 
Binney used to preach. The only other Nonconformist ooi^gveg^ 
tion reported to exceed or nearly approach 300 is that of Bt. 
Mary Moorfields, formerly Oardinal Wiseman's Pro-cathedrsl, and 
the oldest Roman Oatholic place of worship in liOndon except the 
Ambassadors’ Ohapels. The rest range Toriously from about 100 
to 21. The utmost therefore that can ikirly he gathered from 
these Dissenting statistiee is that the Oity clergy might with ad* 
vantage exert themselves more actively than they eometimee do. 
Besides, if the City Temple is to be pressed into the aivument on 
one side, Ohurchuien have a right to demand that ^e genuine 
original Temple Ohurcb, also just within the Oity line, and 
crowded as it doserves to be for its services and its sermons, should 
not bo overlooked. 

On the Ohurch statistics we do not propose to dwell in detail 
here, first because those familiar with the subject will find nothing 
very new in them, sccondlv because we have no guarantee for 
their accuracy, and chiefly because it is not on these points ^at 
our contention against the destruction of the Oity churches mainly 
hinges. But one or two passing observations will not be out of 
place. The accommodation in St. Paul’s Cathedral is itated at 
3,600, whereas the Cathedral will hold, and not unfrequently does 
actually contain, some thousands more. Taking again three churcbea 
of which we happen to know something, St. Augustine’s, St. 
Bartholomew’s, Moor Lane, and St. Ethelhu^a's, Bisnopagate, wu 
note that the congregations in all three are rated at considerably 
under 100. There certainly often ore, ox used to be, much larger 
oongr^ations in two, if not all three of them. And this leads us 
to nonce the transparent fallacy of taking attendance at the 
Morning Service, at 11 o’clock presumably, as an exdaaive 
test. It is notoriously a prevamnt, however objectionable, 
habit among the classes who mostly irequent City onurches for 
the men to fie in bed on Sunday mornings while tneir wives cook 
the dinner, and hence the evening services are much more lamely 
attended than the morning. Roman Catholic churches again, like 
St. ^ Mary Moorfields, have several early masses on Sundays, 
besides the High Mass at 11, and a similar custom prevails in 
several of the Anglican churches, including St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
The 11 o’clock service therefore is an inadequate test, except at 
Dissenting chapels, even of the morning congregations. But the 
main objection to the reckless scheme of Sacril^ious Vandalism, 
which these cunniagly concocted tables of sensational statistics are 
intended to promote, end which even Mr. Carlyle denounced ae 
** a sordid, nay sinful piece of barbarism,” does not ti^ on any 
wrangle over the detailed accuracy of “ surprising and interesting 
figures.” We have shown good reason for regarding these stn- 
tistioe as in many respects misleading, but there ore for mver 
issues at stake. Two other objections, both important though 
hardly the most important, are just noticed by the St, J'omss’s 
Oozette, but noticed only to be disparaged or put aside, namely 
that ** most of these churches are fine fabrics, eome of them very 
beautiful”—which unfortunately applies to some already d^ 
stroyed-^and that a turn in the tide may some day bring bade 
the population of the Oity—^a point dwelt on with much force in 
a letter of Mr. Richards’s to the St, Jame8*8 Gazette of Wednesday 
last, where be calls attention to the acknowledged healthiness of 
the situation and the “ thousands of unlet fiats and chamben ” 
which might, and not improbably will horeafter be utilized for 
dwelling purposes. And this consideration can the less be ignored 
with impunity, because if the churches were destroyed, the aite of 
cboroh and churchyard would at once be rnthlesaly swept into the 
market, and could never be recovered. On the sssthetic or arohose- 


logical aspects of the question there is the less need to enter 
here at any length, because in^^a Plea for Wren’e Ohnrohee” 
we devoted a sj^al article to that Bul;|ject two yean ago. 
But we then also intimated that there were grave objections on 
religious and practical grounds to the nropossa sebemt of demoli¬ 
tion, and this ude of the question, which if .too -apt to be alto¬ 
gether lost nght of, will bear a little further treatment. But it 
may be worth while first to note that what ia mdled the mfthotie 
aigament is by no means one that onlycbnoerna "assthetee”—to 
use the rather qu^onable nomeodaturo adopted by diseipief of 
the modern Ren a i s s a n ce—nor is it exhausted by meidy enmne- 
ratiiig the fleveral beauties of Wren’s dnirches talma acait,tboiigh 
it ffliift be ramembered that ia many of themara to be foqnd M 
monomeots, old pictures, old deooratione, and last, bat mot least, 
old euftoms, wbtcb it would be a grievowto loie. ^^le 
churchyards too, with the trees or i^rubs wtflh are, or may bi^ 
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aoxoombry and ahufflioiir‘while 'tiietliin and |HRMjieufl.Tolttaie 
that contains Kuhla Khan was “ one of the most notable pieces of 
impertinence of which the press baa lately been guilty. « < » Witii 
one exception, there is literally npt one couplet in the publioaticm 
ebefore ns whi^ would be reckoned poetry, or even sense,, were it 
found in the oomer of a newspaper or upon the window of ad inn/' 
This blatant nonsense no more harmed Ooleridge than Jeffrey’s 

This will never do ” harmed Wordsworth. Though the world is 
weary of the atory of Keats and the Quarterly f we are obliged to 
agree with Mr. Jennings that the Reviewer did harm the poet 
'Aapuhlishersof(Taylor and Hessey, 1820) say '‘the 
poem was intended to be of equal length with Et^ymimy 
out the reception given to that work ducouragod the author from 
proceeding/' and thus a narrow and prejudiced criticism caused a 
heavy loss to literature. And yet even now a fair judge will 
admit that the Quarterly Reviewer did hit a number of terrible 
blots in Endymion, It would have been a misfortune if Keats's 
first work had been eagerly applauded, and if all contemporary 
versifiers had followed the worst examples of his bad early 
manner. .There was a good deal of truth in the remark, "he 
wanders from one subject to another, from the associations, not 
of ideas, but of sounds, and the work is composed of hemistichs 
which, it is quite evident, have forced themselves upon the author 
by the mere force of the catchwords on which they turn/' C/iiap- 
man had set the example of the same false method in his translation 
of the Odyssey. 

But, if Keats's energy was relaxed by the abuse of critics, we 
. soarcely can rememlwr another example in which malicious or 
just cruicism. stood in the way of a good book, or prevented a 
bad one from attracting its congenial audience. Of the latter 
process a rare example is Macaulay’s crushing exposure of 
Robert Montgomeiy. Of the former wo see a kind of tmee 
when Shelley complains, after an assault by the Quarterly, 
"my faculties are shaken to atoms and torpid; J can write 
nothing.” The real mischief which even sound criticism does is 
to chock spontoneity. A writer may bo warned of a fault and 
may accept the warning, but his natural power is abated 
for the moment; he thinks of his paces, and, if we may say 
so, is thrown out of his stride. But this sort of effect soon 
passes away, and the results of criticism may, in the long run, 
prove salutary. That righteous judgment does not interfere with 
a bad hook's vogue we see every day in the illustrious example 
of certain novelists. To take an example of the other sort, 
a powerful critic long ago informed the author of A Daughter 
of Heth that, whatever he might succeed in, one field was 
mosed aj^inst him—the field of fiction. Bui this prophecy has 
been eminently unfulfilled. Again, it often happens that a new 
book, novel or poem, is very much to the taste of tho critics. 
The press is unanimous in its praise. 1'he author’s heart rejoices; 
he looks forward to many editions, and thinks that even on the 
aystem of " half-pro6ts ” there must be money for him. But tho 
public has not agreed with the reviewers, and the piiblisbers' boohs 
show a sale of some fifty copies, and on alarming deficit. Authors 
should reflect on these verities, and so Icam to bear criticism 
without screaming aloud or writhing in silent anguish. And 
yet, though no one knows better than the critic the truths which 
we have advanced, it is probable tliat critics, next to really great 
poets, themselvoB suHbr moat keenly from unfavourable reviews. 
These are the amiable inconsistencies of human nature. 

The ingratitude of poets has often left us mourning.^ Mr. 
Tennyson has altered or suppressed almost all the passages in his 
volume of 1833 which the critics pointed out to his notice. The 
" wealthy miller’s mealy face ” is no longer affectionately com¬ 
pared to " tho moon in an ivy-tod,” whatever an " ivy-tod ” may 
be. Ilia chestnut buds are no longer " gummy.” " Then leaped a 
tront ” has takon the place of " a water-rat from off the bank.” 
The famous passage about 

On« draw a sharp knife through my tender hiroat 
Slowly,—und nothing more, 

which provoked tho flip])aiit inquiry," What more would she 
like f ” has been modified. An ecstatic address to " Darling 
rooDik my heart’s delight,” is omitted altogether, and, in abort, 
Mr.,Tennyson has usually accepted the advice even of unfriendly 
critics, xet ho has never shown any fervent gratitude, and even 
‘wrote fifty years ago an angry little poem on " Fusty Chris¬ 
topher.” 

We, in our humble way, axe suffering from a want of Kindly 
recognition. Two years ago we reviewed Mr. John Paynea 
privately printed translation of Villon’s^ poems. While we found 
much to adniir^ we had to say that the version of the famous 
" Ballad of Old Time Ladies ” wsa perhaps the worst ballade ever 
written. We did not like the expression “ the middle modem 
air ” from which Thais is supposed to hide. It did not seem a 
natural expression in Villon’s mouth. " Ileloua thestaid*^ seemed 
not to be well fitted with an epithet. We disliked " the queen 
whose orders wore” to tho effect that Buridan should be drowned. 
And We complained that " But what has become of lost year’s 
anow P ” was a poor rendering of Mmia oh eant U» wtige$ banian f 
Mr. Ilyne has just republished his Villon, in a form suited to a 
" iqiHMiBb” modern taste, which dislikes the free filth of tho 
FarUlib burglar, when rendered, in cold blood, into English. 
Tbd* naW vdume deserves, aud, we hope, will obtain, popn- 
larily. But while Mr. Payne has altered all bat* one of the 
padoliarities which ofl:endad us in hisbaUade, he does frot seem the 
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/the troaUe to malm ouraelvea "adeqnatelyaoqiiaintaAsntb the 
subject under review.* This nalrindaiaaa.ia jnat sriiat critiBe mnit 
expect. But still Mx. Payne haa triad to act on oar^^fBOtant 
advice. For"EQdes from the middle modem ak ** beiMEirteada 
" ooualna german injbaauty rare,” which is much more aooniate» 
For "where is Helcdaa {be staidP” he wrtteb» "triieredidtbe 
leam’d Heloi'ia vade f ” Vade ii a ohanning word, thougk Wbbster 
says " it is obaolete or not used.” Mr. Payne might have written 
" wade ” or " fiido,” but " vade” is certainly more bid ibriiioiiad. 
A.B ior " tbe queen whose orders were,” she heooma " the quean 
who willed whilere.” And, instead of making " whera ” rhrae tO’ 
" were,” " wear,” " where ” (repeated), Mr. Payne now oula our 
Lady, " viigin debonair.” Thus criticism hoe had aoma effect cm 
him (which is in itself a curiosity), but hds not l^egotten a apiiit 
of friendly gratitude. The critic must be satiafled, thra, with doings 
good, careless of its recognildon. 


THE METBOPOUTAN POLICE FOBCB. 

rpIlAT the English are at heart a law-abiding people is triiown 
-i- by the ease with which the police succeed in preserving carder 
and in keeping in check the lawless elements of the^ ^pnlation 
without any military support or parade. Of course isbl^d in* 
stances do occur of ruffians to whom the dark blue , coat acts aa 
the traditional red rag is supposed to do upon a shoit-tanmered 
bull, and who regard the wearer as something to be Mbked and 
otherwise ill-used whenever a favourable opportunity offers. ^ 
a rule, however, the rough succumbs at once to the represantarivo 
of the law; tbe thief, when told that he is "‘Wanted,” cornea 
quietly away with the officer, while his comrades look pensively 
on aud wonder when their own turn will come; the street 
desperadoes, disturbed in the middle of a fight, put on their coats,, 
and cither " move on ” or " come along ” as the constable bids 
them; and even the drunken virago is content with throwing 
herself upon tho ground and requesting to he informed what the 
officer moons by " strikin’ of a woman ” and sarcastically askings 
" if he calls hisself a mao.” Nor are the criminal and disorderly 
classes alone amenable to police discipline; the mere prasenm ofi 
half a dozen constables is, as a rule, sufficient to overawe the most 
rampant poUrical mob. The great Chartist agitation collapsed GOt 
the occasion of its culminating demonstration.; for, altiiough " the 
people ffneked in their thousands ” to Trafal^r Square with ^ 
avowed intention of carrying out the programme of "down with* 
hevervthink,” they were completely checkmated when thev saw 
their leaders and standard^boarers hand over the seditious emblema- 
without a murmur at the bidding of a few resolute poUoemeii. 
The rioting in Hyde Park, when the railings were thrown 
down, was not so much a case of resistance to the police 
as of niischievous resentment on the part of the mob* 
at being prevent from using the ParR for the purpose 
of a meeting, jiist as an unruly troop of schoolboys might 
re.sent being kept out of their playground. The reason for wis 
respect for authority is, no doubt, to be found in the freedom of 
our institutions and the security which they give to life and 
property. Tho English police cannot, even to the most distorted! 
imagination, represent any form of Government tyranny or op-- 
pressioii; while tho criminal instinctively feels that he has nO' 
^mpathy or support to hope for from honest or peacdiil folk. 
Exceptional cases will arise from time to time in which popular 
feeling is excited, and the presence of tho force ceases to ozeiciae* 
its accustomed moral effect; but they ore seldom, if ever, of a- 
charocter to cause any real apprehension. Such a case haa just 
occtirred in Southwark. It appears that an unfortunate boy was 
drowned on Sntarday last while bathing in the Thames off 
Dlackfriara; and, his body not having been recovered by the fol¬ 
lowing Monday, a youth named Ellis undertook to search for it,, 
and, divesting himself of bis clothing, was swimming out for tha 
purpose. Aa it was at an hour when bathing is prohioited, and a 
large mixed crowd was present, the police very naturally inter¬ 
fere in the cause of order and decency, whereuen the young man. 
became violent. The mob did not reflect that the Thames police, with 
their drags, would be much more likely to recover the body tibian 
the somewhat officious swimmer; and, having apparently a notkm 
tliat they were being defrauded of a gratuitous exhibition," went 
for V the intervening constables and severely ill-treated thm Tha 
police behaved, as they generally do on such odoasioDs, with 
great forbearance and resolution, and, after some diffieolly, 
carried off their captive to the station-house. The affidr was bo 
unfortunate one, but we must confess our inaMlity to see !n it, aa 
suggested by a contemporary, any signs of a decreasing resne^ for 
authority, or any necessity whatever for oonsidering^iha qnestioii 
wbeliher the pmice shall not be mther IncreasaAio 
strength or supported by militaiy aid. _ IhcrT are, no donbt, 
exigendes which demand a ^ht modification iff the oraaeat 
amngements tot the protection of individual eonatablaa. It 
is not perhaps desirable to arm the guardians of the peace with 
revolvera, but when bnxglars take to them, and ahoot naomis- 
caoualy at honsemaids, postman, and poUoemen, Shard is, after 
all, a certain rakon dStn for moieer drill N6r are there any 
si^ in this incident that Celtic idioaynonisisa are bd]% reflei^ 
in the mind of the London mob. The officera who woe beaten. 
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bdfttid, «id'BtoA^ wen noi iMeietingr a Oouuly Court bailiff to 
mtn% mtHmm on a wluuriliiw ibr nAuing to pay rent; they 
were meniy MdeiToiiriiiip to unpieM upon a too ment young 
nan the ibOT that itbeenee of eoetume is inappropriate in pubHc^ 
and that piBoious philantbropy is no eaeuse for inoeceney. 

A man mon important and beeesBBiy reform in the Metropolitan 
Police Force hae been already foreshadowed by the Home Seere- 
taty. ,Ita adminifftration baa long left much to be desired, and the 
public woirid no doubt be glad if mote efficiency could be obtained 
at leea expense. The apprehension of a professional thief at bis 
welt«4nown haunts, the removal to the look-up of a drunkard, or 
the diipenal of a disorderly crowd—although very necessary fuuo- 
tions-Hue not the - Anal cause of the existence of the police. 
Not long ago the detective department was found to be 
In a highly unsatisfactory state; some dishonest officers 
were ftontsnced to mild terms of imprisonment, and shown 
to be such sharp and unprincipled persons that their very punish¬ 
ment proved an excellent advertisement for them in the line which 
they sub^nently took up of keeping ** private enquiry offices." 
But a Director of Criminal Investigations was appoints, the whole 
department was reormized, and we were led to believe that it 
would in fhtuie rival the Rue de Jdrusalem in intelligence and 
efficiency, while preserving all the old-fashioned fnmk and consti¬ 
tutional English methods. Unfortunately these expectations have 
not been realized, and, whatever the gain in honesty may be, there 
does not eeem to be much in the way of additional public security; 
.great crimes aro undiscovered, and persona who are ^'wanted” 
Temain so still. The report of the Committee appointed by the 
late Home Secretary some two years ago to inquire into these and 
other abuses has not been as yet made public, but we are promised 
that some at least of its more imTOrtant recommendations shall 
ishortly have effect given to them. These will apparently include 
a thorough reorganization of the administratiou, which is cer¬ 
tainly much needed. The staff at present consists of a Oommis- 
aioner, two Assistant Oommissioners, a Legal Adviser, the 
Director of Criminal Invcstigationa, and four District Superin¬ 
tendents. Captain Harris, who wan one of the Aasistaat Com- 
misaionera originally appointed in 1856, retires upon a pension, 
and is to be succeeded by Lieutenant-Colonel Fearson, who is now 
•one of the District Superintendents. Another of the occupants of 
the last-mentioned posts has lately died, so that their number will 
be thus reduced to two; and as the Homo Secretary does 
no^propose to fill up the two vacancies, a saving of nearly 
2,oooL per annum will be eflbcted. The office of Director 
•of Criminal Investigations is also one which might with 
advantage be dispensed with. If the detective de|)aTtment 
wore organized upon ns thorough and elaborate a plan as 
most of the Oontineutnl secret police systems, which wo by no 
means either recommend or desire, there would bo some 
Teosun for appointing such an officer, provided he wore specially 
•qualified by training and talents for his post. Dut to create a 
separate department, and place at its head a gentleman who, how¬ 
ever e^iimanle and talented, has not one oftbo special qualifications 
'Of a snperior detective officer, seems a rather clumsy and expensive 
way 01 reforming an inefficient stall'. It ought surely to he pos- 
:8iUe to seledft ^m the members of the force honest and intelligent 
men capable of conducting the mure delicate and necessarily secret 
•criminal investigations, and to place them under the control of one 
•of the Assistant Oommissioners who already exist, and whoso 
•duties cannot be so heavy as to make this a too severe tax upon 
their time. 

But an unnecessarily lar^ administrative staff is not the only 
fault of tiie Metropolitan Folice service ; its whole financial system 
(requires a thorough overhauling. Since the death of Sir Richard 
Mayne the expenses have increased by more than seventy per cent., 
while the numerical increase of the force is scarcely a thim of this. 
Either this extravagant expenditure should be reduced, or more effi¬ 
ciency should be bad for the money; many people, indeed, believe, 
end not unreasonably, that both these ends might be simultaneously 
obtained. The general efficiency of the Metropolitan Police Force 
and the rensonablo cost of its maintonance ore questions of which 
the public is well ci^ablo of judging, and the effect of the changes 
which Sir 'William Harcourt announces will be carefully watched 
and criticised. If they are found insufficient, public opinion will 
demand further and more stringent measures of reform. The 
qnestioD. however, of the constitution of the detective department 
and of its workings must necessarily be left more to the dis¬ 
cretion of the higher officials, only the ratepayers have a right 
to inust that the work shall be thoroughly well done. We have 
not, we are thankful to say, an elaborate system of eapwnage ; 
honest and peaceable ritizens have not their goings out and their 
comings in recorded in doasiers to be used against them in the 
event of their becoming criminal or pc^litical offenders; but for 
all t^ it should not be possible for a wief to get clear away with 
some ^ousands of ponnds worth of jewelry, or for a murderer 
to commit a ghastly crime and leave no clue to his whereabouts 
or identity. Yet these things are happening every day and with 
even more fi^equenoy since we have had an officer whose sole 
hatinesB it is to see that they do not occur. A little more core in 
seleoting and traimng the men required for more delicate and 
special services would, we fancy, achieve the desired object. 


THE BANK OF FBANCE. 

W E do not usnally devote much space to the analysis or 
reports of financial institutions; but, for reasons which 
wo heme to make clear as we proceed, we think it worth while.^ 
to make an exception to our general rule in the case of the Bank 
of France, and to examine in some detail its Report for the year 
1880. The tramaetions of the Bank last year exceeded the 
enormous sum of 400 millions sterling. In other words, the 
turnover of the Bank was about twice the amount of tbe in¬ 
demnity exacted by Germany from France at the close of the late 
war. These figures will give some idea of the magnitude of the 
business done oy this neat institution, and consecmently of the 
important part played by it in tbe economic life of the country. 
As further evidence of its financial importance, we may notice 
that at the end of last year the coin and bullion hold by the Bank 
exceeded 70 millions sterling. The increase in ^0 basiness last 
year was over 17 per cent., and the whole of this increase was in 
the discounts and advances. It was partly duo to new activity 
displayed Ity the Bank itself in getting business. Previously the 
Bank had fallen into a course of routine, and its more enterorising 
competitors were beginning to take away the market from it; but 
last year it gave greater facilities to Its customers, and conse¬ 
quently attracted a larger amount of business. The principal 
cause of the increase in its transactions, however, was the growth 
of speculation in France. In the summer of 1879 a great specu¬ 
lative mania set in, which has gone on increasing ever since ; and, 
in consequence of this speculative activity, the business dona by 
all the banks, and of course by the greatest of them—the Bank of 
France—has been greatly augments. The bulk of tbe business 
consists of the discounting of bills. Last year, for example, the 
bills actually discounted amounted in value to the enormous sum 
of 348 milhons sterling. It is to be borne in mind that, unlike 
the Bank of England, tbe Bank of Franco has branches in all the 
departments, ana that consequently it is a country as well as a 
metropolitan bank. Indeed, the business done at the branches 
Bomewliat exceeds tbe bukiness done at the head office in Paris. 
It is carious to find that at the branches the average amount 
of the bills discounted seems to be slightly greater than those in 
Paris. But, whether at the branches or in Paris, the Bank, vast 
as is the business done, chiefly accommodates small traders. It 
would seem to be much more than its competitors tbe bank of the 
retail trade proper. For example, the total amount of the bills 
discounted in Paris last year was a little over 1C4 millions 
sterling, and in number they were 4,436,168. The average 
amount of each bill, therefore, was 924 francs, a little under 
37/. At the branches the total number of bills whs 4,749,400, 
roprcseutliig a sum of nearly 1B4 millions sterling. Oonsequentij 
tbe average amount of each bill at tbe branches was 968 francs, 
or about 38/. i3Jf. 6d. The averngo amount for which each lull 
was drawn was thus slightly higher at the branches than in 
Paris, yet in both it was very low. We may further state, as 
showing to how humble a class this great institution affords 
accommodation,, that at Paris there were as many as 11,289 
bills of tbe value of 10 francs, or 8s., and under; while nearly 
a quarter in number of all the bills discounted in Paris were of 
the value of 4/. and under. Tho fact illustrates the different 
character of trade in France and England, while bringing out 
tbe peculiar nature of tho business done by the Bank of France. 

The Bank, as we know, holds tho ultimate reserve for the whole 
of Franco, and therefore it is of great interest to trace the move¬ 
ments in the coin and bullion hdd by it. During tbe year thei'e 
was a loss of very nearly 8 millions sterling in the metallic reserve 
of the Bank, while in tho gold proper the loss exceeded 7^ millions 
sterling. This was the loss at Paris and the btancheB taken to¬ 
gether. But at Paris itself the loss amounted to as much at 
9,34S,ooof., and the loss has been going on for several years. In 
lad, the gold at tbe end of Inst year wus in the proportion to 
tho silver of only about 1 to 2^. And during tho curront year 
the drain of gold has continuoii JCveu at the end of D^ember 
Inst the gold at the head office in Paris had fallen below 
8 millions sterling. As we have seen, the loss is exclusively at 
tbe head hffice. The reason of this is easily understood. Tho 
Government, not wishing to alarm trade or to ruin speculators, 
has discouragf^d'the Bank from raising the rate of discount, 
as it should have done long ago, in order to stop the drain 
of gold. But, as it^ at last became alarmed itself at the 
mngnitude of the drain, it undertook to order the Rooeivers- 
General throughout the country to pay into the branches of ^ 
Dank all tho gold collected by them. Thus, while gold is itoing 
drained away from Paris and a few of tbe great cities, such as 
Marseilles and Havre, it is being paid in at the branches by the 
Roceivers-General. ^ In other words, tbe gold circulating in the 
hands of the public is gradually being gathered up by the officers 
of the Government, and paid into the bank; port of it remains 
there, but a larp part also is drained away. If this coutmues, 
the result must be that the gold will disappear altogether from the 
circulation in Franco, and silver and notes will take its place. The 
directors of the Bank in their report for last year say, and say 
truly enough, that the drain of gold is chiefly caused by tho suc¬ 
cession of bad harvests with which France has been visited. 
France, which only a few years ago always grew enough of corn 
for its own consumption, and grew a large surplus of wine which 
it told to other countrU^s, os well as a mrge surplus of sugar, hae 
during the post few years been obliged to import immense quan¬ 
tities of com from the United States oud wiuo from Spain and 
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Itnly* And m. owing to tho jirotectiTO tarifRi of theie thne 
4tKintriM, and tba oompamtiFe poverty of tbe two latter, they did 
not buy from France aa much as ahe bought from them, ranee 
has had to for her purchaiea in gold. Bat thia ia not the 
whole explanation of the matter. The extraordinary acmnlation 
to which we have referred above, and which haa led France to 
purchaae all aorta of Stock £x(diat^ aecuritiea abroad, haa mven 
foreign countries a oomniand over ner markets, which they have 
used to drain away her gold. England haa drawn upon the gold 
reserve of France to pay for the food imported from the United 
States while the United States have drawn to pay themaelvea. If 
now a aeries of good agricultural years should succm the had yean 
with which France has been viaitedi the drain would probaUy not 
only be stopped, but even reversed. France would then be able to 
reeavor part of the gold ahe has lost. But until the phvlloxera is 
somehow overcome, France will have to import wine from Spain 
and Italy, Snd will have to pay for it with gold. As long, too, aa 
the epecuiation Chat now prevails continues, she will have to pay 
for her purchases of securities by the export of gold.^ 

Partly to displace gold, for the purpose of gathering the metal 
in, and partly in answer to the demand for increased circulation 
caused by the speculative activity, there was an increase in the 
note circulation of the BiUik during the year, though not a 
very large one. At tbe close it amounted to a little over 90 
millions sterling; the total number of notes somewhat exceeding 
10,800,000. Of these as many as 189,000 were for 5 francs, or 
4*., and under; while 283,000 were for 20 francs, or i6«., and 
35,587 were for 25 francs, or iL Thus in all, nearly 500,000 
notes were circulating at the end of last year of tho value 
of 1/. and under, out of a total number, as we have said, 
of 10,800,000. The great bulk of the notes, however, were 
for 100 francs, or 4/., numboring, in fact, 7,555,345. Buring 
the present year, we believe, the circulation of small notes has 
increased very much. The Bank must depend almost entirely 
upon the issue of the sninll notes to replenish its gold reserve, 
is only these small notes that can take the place of coin. Silver 
the public evidently will not receive in any large amount. They 
pay it in again as fast as they receive it. But small notes are 
Landier even than gold, and are preferred by the people. The 
Bank, on resuming specie payments after the war, withdrew 
nearly the whole of its small notes, on the plea that the tax im¬ 
posed. Iw tbe Government made the small-noto circulation unprofit¬ 
able. The necessity of replenishing the gold reserve has, however, 
overruled this objection, and tho small note circulation is now in¬ 
creasing. How far it will succeed in replenishing the gold reserve 
Tomains to be ja^en. While the depreciation of silver lasts, there 
38 an evident profit in exporting gold from France and retaining 
silver. Silver is quite ns eilective at home to discharge obliga¬ 
tions ; hut in many foreign countries it will not discharge a debt. 
Gold, therefore, will bo e.Yported until Franco ceases to owe money 
to other countries. 


SCULPTURE IN 1881. 


rtlJElE average of merit in sculpture at the Royal Academy this 
-JL year is not quite so high ns it was in 1880; but there arc 
more decidedly interesting works, and the general arrangement is 
such OB to bring into unusual prominence those few statues that 
arc worthy of prolonged attention. It is well known that the 
same influences that watch over tho hanging of pictures do not 
decide the placing of sculpture; but it really seems an amusing 
paradox that the same year should see the one work performed so 
unusually ill and tbe other more satisfactorily than ever before. 
The long series of busts, hitherto exposed upon a high stro^ht 
shelf running round the biculptuie Gallery, are this year exhibited 
each on its own pedestal. All that is now reqmr^ is that the 
bases should be drawn a little further into the rdom, so that the 
busts can be inspected from behind. In the Central Hall the 
centre-piece of flowers and shrubs has been done away with, and 
the extra space employed for the isolation of Mr. Lawson’s 
** Cleopatra and Mr. Brock’s equestrian group. In the Lecture 
Room an honourable site has been secured for Mr. Oaldcr 


Marshall’s Sabrina ” and Mr. Thornycroft’s Teucer.” Thera 
is still room for much improvement in the Vestibule, a gallery 
always given op to works in relief, which are positively dis¬ 
torted by the perpendicular fall of the light. But wo chronicle 
with much pleasure the proof of an intelligent desire to do as 
much for sculpture as perhaps can he done without an entire re¬ 
modelling of Sydney Smirkea unfortunate suite of galleries. 

Mr. Hatno Tnornycroft has celebrated his election to the titular 
honours of the Academy by exhibiting in his ** Teueor ** (1495) a 
Statue which surpasses all that he^ has previously produced. He 
takes as his motto six unusually vigorous lines from Pope’s Iliad, 
in whieh tho Homeric bowman pours out his splenetic raffe at 
beiM unable, in spite of all bis skill and cunning, to hit the body 
of l^tor. Mr. Thornycroft expresses this aava^ malice in the 
head of bis figure; with his large eyes, bent forehead, and sharp 
Ups, tbe brother of Ajax seems to *Mive along tbe line ” that bis 
aftow bM described; ho scarcely breathes for excitement, hoping 
sgainsi bops. The legs are still rigid, tbe bow hardly sinks, the 
tsosioB of tbe arms is only slightly relaxed. The modelling of 
this nsked flgure is singmarly lemed and ooiirageoas, erring, 
if it ens «t all, in a slightly archaic treatment of m mus- 
oular formst It ia • not quite easy to find a point of view in 


the Boyal Academy from wbl^ tlie baadi, a^ikb la aavUoalarl^ 
Ibli of diametie vigoue, osa be a gw aa My aaaii) and tbe bade of 
tbe stetne is la ibadow. Eaoiigb, bowtfar, ia ddfale to aoeUe ne 
to isoogniie in this figure, not mmj the niast bapodedt work of 
the year in sculpture, but such a work aa is larsly exaoutsd an 
English artist. Mr. Lawson’s " Oleopstra ” (t 47 o)* without Iniiig 
nearly so origioid or so finely modelled is nefertbsiam a verylliten* 
estiog statue. The dying quean sinks beck In her throne $ too osp 
lies on her unooveiea bosom; one foot isdiawn ddaway^ thaotbnr 
is thrust forward; the right arm hangs helplsisly over toe rtm of 
the throne. Tbe forms of tbe figure are messive, and deopatia ia 
represented ae In middle life. In the action tlM is a good deal 
of dignity, and the oonoeption of the statue Is wsU tho out; 
but the work has beeu harried, and is oarelesily finished: toe 
modelling of the arms and feet is portieulariy nuil^. Of Mr. 
Oalder Marshall’s five ambitious works, tbe large bionse group of 
" Sabrina thrown into the Severn ” (i49iS) is decidedly the best. 
We find little merit in tho weak and etiolated figure in marble 
called ** The Prodigal Son ” (1498), which has been bought under 
the Ohaiitrey Bequest. The ** Noonday Idleness ** (1445) of the 
same sculptor, a bosralief of two girls, is very graeafhl. Among 
the other imaginative works in the round must be mentioned Mr. 

II. E. r^jifchild’s Opportunity ”(1482), a spirited male figure, 
with wild flying drapery, and with the traditional forelock well 
developed; and Mr. A. G. Atkinson's <*The Angel binding 
Satan ^ (1537), a group which shows some vigour of oompodtion, 
but which is b^ly balanced, and treated too conventionally 
to be interesting. Great praise is due to Mr. T. Stirling Lee 
for tho progress which he shows tUs year in his very fine 
statue of Cain” (1510), one of tho most leaned pieces of 
sculpture in the exhibition; Mr. Lee seems to have thrown 
olf his extravagant fondness for Oarpeaux without losing 
the eflects of thorough French training. Shielding thw 
Helpless ” (1484), by Mr. E. B. Stephens, represents a warrior, 
with shaggy hair and a heavy moustache, protecting a child 
which clings to him. There » grace in the modelung of tho 
young figure, but the man reminds the spectator at once, and so 
closely as to seem a mere imitation, of Foley’s celebrated statue of 
** Oaroctacus.” Mr. Brock sends his fine equestrian group called 

A Moment of Peril ” (i486), in bronze, and it has been boiwht 
under tho Chantrey Bequest. We described this group of a Rsd 
Indian spearing a python at length when it was exhibited last 
year in plaster. Mme. Besnard cannot be congratulated oittlior 
pretentious bronze of ** Judith with the head of Holoferoes” 
(1490); the action is ludicrously false. Mr. Henry Holiday'^ 
draped recumbent figure named Sleep” (1539) is protto, but 
weak and rather frivolous, bliss Canton deserves praise for her 
carefully-wrought bronze statuette of a **Mfeoad ” (1553), tipsilj 
lounging head downwards. 

The present exhibition is remarkable for the number of worka 
in^ low relief which it presents. Mr. Armstead's ** The Ever- 
reigning Queen ” (1448) ^s so much beauty, not only of im^ina*- 
tioD, but of workmanship, that we doubly deplore one accident, 
which is as a dead fly in the sweet ointment. Nothing could be mor 
beautifully modelled than the body of the goddess, than the wanton 
amoretti, than the lazily pluugiug dolphins, or the calm perspective of 
the sea. But all this is lost to the casual spoctator^through ton 
startling ugliness and coarseness of the face. As a presentment of 
Aphrodite this might have satisfied au artist of the most archaic* 
age in Greece, but it is hardly admissible in the work of a modem 
sculptor. We believe that Mr. Armstead has obtained this un¬ 
fortunate result by persisting in disregarding the rule to which, 
we have drawn attention in these columns before, that in very 
low relief the face must always be treated in profile or fully ia 
front; tbe features of the goddess are drawn here midway between 
toe two, and tho result is positively ugly. ** The Obedieuee of 
Joshua” (1469), by too same accomplished artist, is even more* 
Niuevite in character than “ The Courage of David ” last year. Here,, 
also, the sculptor has attempted certain experiments which have- 
been but paitially successful, and here again, outside these experi¬ 
ments, the workmanship is beyond praise. Mr. Thomyoroft’a 
** Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought ” (1462) 
is an alto-relievo of a girl’s head; the mouth is open as though 
singing and sobbing; this is a decorative work, %htly but 
pooiicnlly touched. Mr. George Tioworth sends a terra-ootto 
panel to the Royal Academy every year, and it is always placed, 
as by a tradition, in the same corner* We do not think that the 
«Triumphant Entry into Jerusalem” (1444), though of course 
full of cleverness, is quite up to Mr. Tinworth's average; it ia 
over-crowded with figures, tier behind tier, ana the races pre¬ 
sent a needless brutality. Mr. Adams Acton’s Angel of Fatience”’ 
seated by a sick mans bed (1532) is an alto-relievo curiously 
treated, but not without a certain poetic charm. It would un^ 
doubtedly be effective in a church. 

In iconic sculpture there is muto this year that is good, not veiy 
much that can w praised without reservation. Tl^wo OMt busto 
are Mr. Boehm's ** Mr. Gladstone,” in marble ^1^97), more delir- 
oately finished than any work by this fluent sculptor with which 
we are acquainted, and Mr. Peroival Ball's ** Mus Mabel Gell ? 
(1475), an exqubitely modelled head In terra-ootto. Hardly 
inferior to these, and of a very high order of merit, is Signor 
Amendola's ** Blise L. Lehmann” (I 447 )t the best woik of thia J 
promiaiDg sculptor which we have seen. Mr. Boeooe Mulline also' 
shows oenrideraUe advance in two excefieiit tnsrifie baste (145a 
and 1471). Mr. Brock, on the other hand, eoarosly ttwporto hia 
reputation with bis msrble head of <*Mr. Gusto” (I 4595 > aDd>dia* 
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tiQ^fy disappoints us with his bronee bust of Sir Frederick 
Leighton (i559)> “ Marchionese of Westminster*’ (1493) is 

better than either of these. Mr. Hamo Thornyeroft’e marble bust 
of Professor Owen (1487) is a striking and eflective study, not 
carried very far« Mr. Pinker has succeeded fairly well with his 
bust of the late Duke of Portland (1467). *Mias Henrietta 
Mootalba bas scarcely reached her ordinnry high level of cx- 
‘ cellence in her tenra-cotta of Miss Du Aiaurier (1473). An¬ 
other lady-sculptor, Miss Georgiana UuUey, bas modelled a verv 
clever beM of a Hindoo, and has called it “ One of Her Majesty s 
Subjects ” (1528J. Her “ Contadina ”(1530) is hardly so siiccossl'ul, 
perhaps because it is more ambitions. Among busts which deserve 
commendation wS must not omit to mention Mr. Birch's ** Miss 
A. M. Bruce” (1466), Mr,Boehm’s ** Carlyle” (1481)* Mr.Onslow 
Ford's “Dr. Forrest” (1529), and Mr. liubcrt's “Dr. T. Gordon 
Hake” (1540). Nor must wo neglect to point out, ns specimons 
of all that a bust should not be, Mr. Bidt's grininciiig be id in t.errii- 
cotta (1549), and the smooth, characterloss portrait (1560) by 
Mr. G. Bimonds. This latter is a miracle of fatuous ellori. 

One or two miscellaneous works at the Koyal Academy still call 
for notice. Mr. Birch’s colossal iigure of the Maliartijali of Bnl- 
rampore (1500) is a stately and solid monuineut, which may be 
compared, greatly to its advantage, with Mr. Bruce J(»y’8 singu¬ 
larly dull and poor statue of “Harvey” (I474)- Herr Julius 
Hoebnel exhibits a largo bronze statuotto of a “ Gorman Wild 
Boar” (1516), which is remarkably \igOTous and well compii.sed. 
Mr. George Simunds has caught somelbiug of the early Greek 
severity in his “Medusa ” (1547), but, as in the bust we have ju.st 
mentioned, he has spoilt the surface by tasteless elaboration. In 
the “Panther” (1522) Mr. Ijiiwes has attempted one of those in¬ 
cidental works which test well the temper of a sculptor's mind; 
tbe verdict of the spectator is nut n favourable one. 

The show of sculpture nt tin* GrosvoDr)r Gallerv is inconsider¬ 
able. Mr. Thornycroft exhibits n charming decorative panel, in 
basso-relievo, of n “Huntress” with her hound beside her (217), 
and a bust of “ iVofessor Ella ” (326). Miss Ilemietta Moutalba 
has a very refined portrait, in terra-cotta, of “ Mrs. Comyns Carr ” 
(222). Mr. Boehm is ropre.sented by n beautifully linislied marble 
bust of “Mr. Uuskin ” (250), destined for the Drawing School ut 
Oxford, and by a statuette in terra-cotta of “ Carlyle*’ (317), re¬ 
duced from the large statue in possession of the J<].iri of Rosebery. 
Signor Araendola sends a small plaster group of two “ Sisters ”(316;, 
^ one seated, the other standing beside her; and Mr. Koscoe Mullins 
a small marble group (318) of a child resting in its raoiber's arms. 
All these*sculptors, it will bo noticed, are also promimmtly repre¬ 
sented at the lloyal Academy. 


TIIK one RAS. 

A t the first represeutatiou of Migntm at Her Majesty’s the title 
roh was played by Mme. Christine Nilsson. Of her repre¬ 
sentation of the character it is almost unnecessary to speak, ns we 
have often before drawn attention to the delicate renflering of it 
which this groat artist gives. As to the singing and the dramatic 
nuances, it is well known that Mme. Nilsson comes as near per¬ 
fection as possible, and it might almost be said tliat, wore it not 
for this, the opera, which at l^st is but poor, would not hold its 
own on the London operatic stage, so wholly dopciident is the work 
upon the dramatic rendering of the chief parts. Mr. Mans sang tlio 
part of Wilhelm very well, and showed some improvement in 
nis acting powers, which we regret to say we not of tbe highest; 
yet his pure tenor voice is always welcome, and he seems to have 
devoted much study of Is to to its development. Mile. Lilli 
l^ehmanu was Filina, and Signor Kota appeared as Lotario. To 
those who have been accustomed to tbe Federigo of Mme. Trebelli 
at this house, that of Mile. Anna do Boliocca must have been some¬ 
what disappointing; but it is not given to every artist to raise a 
secondary part to a position of importance, anil Mile, do Boliocca 
should not be censured for failing to do so. Signor Arditi's con¬ 
ducting was, as we have had occasion before to notice, of a flabby 
and unsstisfactoiy kind, and the chorus was not as good as it might 
have been. 

Tbe first seoii-novelty of this season has been performed at 
Oovent Garden. After an interval of fifteen years Jl SernffHu has been 
revived on the London operatic stage. This, one of the earliest of 
Mozavt's comic operas, was written one hundred years ago. It 
was completed in July 1781, but was not performeil until a year 
after, and came next in point of time to Idomenco, Curiously 
enough, it was mainly due to profi^sional opposition that 11 Heraylio 
was not performed soon alter its comjHelion, although Mozart 
bad avowedly written the chief pert for the favourite soprano 
of the day at Vienna, Mile. Ouvalieri, of whose powers the com¬ 
poser bad the greatest admiration, and it was only, ns might be 
said, by tbe will of the JCiupcror that it was at last submitted to 
the public. The real reason that this charming comic opera is a 
•tronger on our operatic stage is that it was written for the 
exceptional voice which Mile. Oavalieri possessed, and it is 
only when a singer with the powers of Mme. Sembrich presents 
benelf that it is possible to produce it with success. A coutem- 

C ry sugMsts that Mozart wrote the part of Oostanza in remem- 
ce of the fine voice of bis old love .Aloysia Weber, but there is 
documentary evidence to prove that MUe. Cavalieri, who first 
sang*'the part, “was a singer of whom Germany might well 
lie proud,” and that tbe Oostanza music was expressly written 
ftir The work, according to the traditional manner of Geis 


man comic opera of th.ai date, is written as a^ dialogue opera. In the 
version perfortued on Tuesday lost the recitatives have b^n supplied 
I W Sir Julius Benedict, who has done his work with judgment. 

The success of the work on production was at once evident, and 
Mozart in one of his loiters wrote that the opera was performed on 
oue occaeioo at the e.\pre.s.H desire of the veteran composer Glu^, 
who was verv complimentary to him about it. Greater praise 
Mozart hhiisolf could not have looked for. 11 Sera^io was written 
shortly before his marriage with Constance Weber, not perhaps 
at the hnppiust time of his life, for his stern father was averse to 
his marriage, and, as we have said before, professional jealousy 
I dogged bis path; bu I nevcrtlioiesH bis froshne^s and genuine humour 
I never forsook him, aiul the result was as cUarminur a comic opera 
I as has ever been drawn from liis prolific pen. The plot of the 
opcm is as slender ns most of tho.su which he has written, but it 
may bo as well to indicak* it. Two girls, Oostanza and her compa¬ 
nion Bioudu, having heon captured by pirates, are sold ns slaves to the 
Pacha Selim, who falls liolentiy in love withpostAnza, and hands 
over Bioudu to his g.irdeni'r Usiuin, Of course their respective 
lovers, Buluionte and IVulrillo, his .iittcndant, come in soarch of 
them, and, finding them, plot tlioir escape. This is frustrated by 
Osmiu, w)iu, alllioiigl) lie has been made very drunk by Pedrillo, 
is apparently sober miough to turn up at the very moment be is 
wanted. FiJially, the iiio.-t nobly sentimentnl of Pachas confers 
freedom and “ happiness ever after'' on the two pairs of lovers. 
Absurd us the libretto is, it is wuddod to some of the most 
clianuing music that Mozart has ever written. 

,]t is only, ns we have s.iiil Ijofore, when a singer of Mme. 
fiembrieh’?^ calibre prcponte herself that the production of this 
opera is possible; ami she fully sustninod the character for extra- 
I ordinary vocalization which she h.-is already gained on the London 
I operatic stage. With the surprising compass of voico which she 
possessas, it seemed that she had no diilieuJty in overcoming the 
exceptional music; which the composer has allotted to her 
part. Her rendering of “ Clio puv aspvo iil core,” which was 
enthuslastiailly encored, was really remarkable in the annals of 
Italian opera, Addcid to this, her acting is worthy of praifw, 
especially in the quartette in the second net. Mile. Vullcria 
took the part of Uionda, and showed considerable ability in 
her delineatiun of it. Her rendering of “ Oou vezzi 6 lusinghe ” 
was tender and artistic, and her joy nt the prospects of escape in 
the quartette in the se(;nnd net was ns good a piece of acting os 
wo have lately seen on tlie lyric stage. M. Vergnot’s Belmonte 
was but tame, though he sang the music of his jmrt in a cre¬ 
ditable manner; whilst M. (inilhard as Osmin, a part of no 
ordinary dilUculty, deserves praise for his representation. His 
Hcling m the drunken scene with Pedrillo is one of the most comic . 
situations of the; picc(‘, nud his iierformance in this shows him 
to be ail actor of considerable power. The Pedrillo of M. Houlacroix 
is perhaps oue of the bu.st we have seen. Signor Scolara was the 
Pacha. 

Great care has evidently bnim given to the production of this 
work, with a desire to make it as pleasing to the audience at 
(Movent Garden as was possible; but we cannot see the necessity 
of interpolating the “ Rondo alia Turca ” of Mozart’s Sonata in A. 
by way of atlractioii. Indeed, the action of the piece is gre.itly 
impaired by it ns it skmds, for, instead of the procession of the 
Pacha being greeted with the celebrated chorus, “ A1 Bascia”(the 
only chorus in the opera), the whole action is stopjied to give 
place to a senselos-s balh't, wJiich is danced to a not particularly 
well-orcbeatrated version of Mozart’s Pianoforte Jiondo, which was 
never intended to find its way into the opera of 11 ScrayliQ, 
M. Dupont conducted with bis usual ability. 

Don Giomnni has been revi\od at Govent Garden, the main 
object of the performance being to introduce M. Bouhy to the 
English public m the part of Dun Giovauni. Ills illness, however, 
jirovouted his appearance, and Signor Ootogni took his place. The 
interest of the evening then was in the performance of Mme. 
Fursch-Madier in Donna Anna, in which part she again showed 
that she possesses a fine, well-cultivated voice, of more than usual 
power, and further displayed much intelligence and dramatic 
musicM feeling. Her acting is not so satisfactory, though she is 
evidently thoroughly accustomed to the stage. However, she had 
much to contend with in her surroundings, and might, perhaps, 
show mure power as an actress were she playing with other artists 
who could give her more support. We have before expressed 
our ojtiuion uu the Don Giovanni of Signor Cotop;ni; and it 
seems to us that his performance of that port has, if anything, 
deteriorated. On thU occasion he played it all through in a 
bufl'o style singulai'ly unsuitod to the character. M. Uailhard 
was the Lcporello, and if it be admitted that Ibis part should be 
played as a pure piece of bufl'oonery, his performance is entitled 
to great praise; but we are of opinion that for Leporellu 
to manifest Ins fear at the appearance of the statue of the 
Commeiutatovc at Don Giovanni's supper-party in the same way 
in which a clown in a Christmas pantomime expresses his terror 
when caught by a {xiliccman is dramalicnlly wrong. Signor 
Marini did his best with Don Ottavio, and song “ II mio tesoro” 
very fairly well. Signor Scolara made a very good Mssetlo; he 
has a line voice and some skill as a singer, and played the part 
with strict at tent ion to tradition. Mine. Patti whs the Zerliua, 
and made her usual Impression on the audience. 7'he stage man¬ 
agement was os faulty as it too often is at this hou.su, and one of 
the most impressive situations in the opera was made ridiculous. 
When Donna Anna fainted on her father's body Don Ottavio 
beckoned to a stalwart retainer at the back of the stage, who 
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Roleiunly ndvanced, and produead a tmall Bmelling-bottley which 
he haniiiHl to the distreased lover; and^ when the lady had tB* 
covered, the retainer efrain came forward and received it back 
Again with n low bow. The old tradition at Oovont Garden of 
the statue i-eleasing Dun Giovanni and leaving him to the mere^ 
of a crowd of comic pantomime demons still survives. This 
curious piece of stage bu^ineia may be the germ of the malignant 
malady which of late years has been devastating the fimt act of 
Famt when it is performed at this bouse. 

Tho general performance was by no means good. It may be 
that Signor llevignani imagines that coldness and dulncss are 
liked by the admirers of MuKiirt, and will bo considered to be 
strictly classical; but be this as it may, we have seldom heard 
this splendid music so tamely rendei-ed, whilst the concerted 
pieces showed great want of rehearsal; tiio trio of Musks, which 
otherwise was extremely well sung, being almost spoiled by the 
imeortaiuty of attack in the singers; and, further, to our taste 
Signor Jlevignani's tempi were olten faulty. Whilst the early ymrt | 
•of the overture and somo other pansagos were perceptibly dragged, | 
Don Giovanni's air, ** Fiuche dnl viuo,” was taken so fast that no 
living singer could hope to articulate the words, and tlie moaning 
of the music was completely lost. Wo may, in conclusion, give a 
few words of praise to tho very graceful dancing of thc^ minuet, 
danced at first by two figures only, the usual modified minuet 
being done afterwards by the whole corps do balltd. 

Miffftmi has boon performed again at Her Majosty’s with Mme. 
Mario Roze in the principal part instead of Mme. Nilsson, whose 
time, it is announced, is fully occupied by the rehearsals for the 
reproduction of Doito's MeJistopMe, Mme. Marie Roze's per¬ 
formance of this character has been often praised, but it has much { 
improved ; tho artist’s progress, both as a vocallsb and an actress, j 
being move than sufficient to componsato for tho very slight 
deterioration of voice which years of Jiaid work have induced. 
She is wise enough to give a reading of her own of the part, which 
—without any straining after originality—is entirely difiorent 
from those adopted by other singers, and this reading is throughout 
carried out with skill, judgment, and good dramatic feeling, the 
roBuIt being an impemonation which is charming to the gimeral 
pnblic and to those of her audieuco who have any knowledge of 
ihe difficulties and details of the dramatic art, astonishing as a 
tour deforce. On this occasion Mile. Fmma Juch made her first 
^pearance on any stage; we believe that she is of American or 
efanadion origin, and has received some part of her musical 
education' at Vienna. It at first appeared a very hazardous 
experiment for an artist who had no stage o\)^ierieuco to make 
her dihwt In such a part as Filina, which belongs almost to the 
artificial comedy of the last century—a part which requires 
skilful technical treatment, and being entirely without opportunity 
for the display of deep emotion, cannot be represented even 
tolerably by more untrained impulse. But Mile. Juch triumphed 
over all dimculties. Though she is yet young, her florid vocaliza¬ 
tion gives evidence of great training, carel'uUy and industriously 
followed up, whilst her expression in einging shows a true 
artistic nature. Her voice is a pure light soprano, of beautiful 
quality, and hivs the great charm of perfect freshness; indeed, she 
has every poBsiblo natural gift, a pleasing appearance, singular 
natural grace of movement, and a decided talent fur acting. Sho 
represented the admiration-loving coquette perfectly and with 
singular refinement, and had thrown herself completely into hei' 
port, eanying it out in every detail of byplay as carefully as in the 
more important scenes. In the first act there were at first some 
signs of nervousness in her singing, but those soon wore off; 
the coldness, however, of the audience, who can never be led 
to applaud a new singer until some isolated air has been sung, 
seemed somewhat trying; and it was not until she had sung the 
air ^*lo son Titania’* that she obtained the full success which 
she deserved. This was a moat brilliant piece of bravura singing. 
And, on the whole, we think that Mdlle. Juch is'tho most pro¬ 
mising debutante that has appeared for many years. If Mile. J uch 
were to take somo pains to acquire a hotter pronunciation of the 
Italian language, she would remove the only olot on an admirable 
performance. It is to be hoped that she will not be led away 
by early success into a neglect of training or into overtasking 
a young voice. 


THE THEATRES. 

B y the choice of plays for the second week of their visit to 
London tho Saxo Mciningon company have given us an 
opportunity—not likelw to be afforded us again—of comparing tho 
two extremes of Schiller's dramatic work. For Tho Mobhera his 
biographers have commonly felt called on to apologize os a crude 
prvmuction of his boyhood, as something which was atoned for by 
such mature work as W^inm Tdl, His reputation is supposed 
to be based on the latter, or on' such kindred work as the 
Walieiuttin trilogy. Judging them, os Carlyle did, from a purely 
llteraiy point of view, this estimate of their relative viuue m 
doubtm the correct one. IViliiam Tell has its own faults. It 
is much too didaetie for one thing; but it is free from the rant of 
the 9turm und dbrmg period, and its characters are human beings, 
not vices and virtues made flesh. But, if they are to be jad(^ 
as acting the order of merit would seem to need to bo 
reversed. Tka FteFbera has an abundance of ahaurditiea, «nd 
moments of terrible tedium; but it is full of striking scenes, 


and it hss a coherent dramatic action, wbidi is oatried steadily 
forward. After seeing Herr Nesper as Kari von Moor, we can 
learn from his very deficiencies what it was in the tiieeo which 
attracted actors like Emil Devriont. We can guess wnat the part 
would be in the hands of Herr Barnay. Even with tho help of 
this brilliant actor William TeU is far the more tiresome pky of 
the two. Schiller maintained—and nobody will qoanol with mm for 
it—that it is not the business of the dramatist to teach history^ 
but he would seem to have considered that this applied only to the 
facts, and that the philosophy came within his jurisdiotion. And 
so he aimed at giving a complete picture of Switzerland's heroic 

r h, and of every class of its people. As a natural consequence, 
Liuity of his plot is utterly lost. There are really three sepa* 
rate stories in the play, which either run parallel, or mteri'ere with 
one another, while the hero is perpetually thrust into the back¬ 
ground. 

In estimating the acting of the first of these two pieces it is 
not easy to avoid being unjust tti tho performers. When a 
situation not only givea an opportunity for great acting, but 
also requires it to cover tho faults of the dramatist, we are 
inclined to be unduly severe on merely respectable actors who 
do not come up to our conception of wbat might be done. 
Now, the interpretation of the chief parts in TAe Robhera stood 
in need of much kindly consideration. The best was un¬ 
doubtedly Herr Kobers rendering of the incredibly villainous 
Franz—his terror being particularly good. It would be unjust to 
blame Frl. Werner for not contriving to make such a boyish con¬ 
ception of a female character as Amalia interesting; but she was 
certainly less pleasing than in any other she has yet appeared in, 
and was throughout too hard. Her Bertha, in WtUiain Tellf 
could only be an echo of tho charactur of Gertrud; but it was 
bettor played, in spite of a certain monotony in the smiling expres¬ 
sion <»f this actress, which scarcely ever varies, and re-appeared in 
hor declamation of tho lines of the chorus in The Wiritei''a Tale, 
IIoiT Nesper played Karl von Moor so ns to prove that in a melo¬ 
drama, where the situation is everything, and no fine rendering 
of character is expected, ho would be a sufiiciout actor; but he was 
somewhat below the traditions of his part. The smallor parts 
wore played with spirit, and in one of them, that of Roller, Herr 
Toller contrived to produce a great impression in the forest 
scene of the third act, by a fine mixture of pathetic and comic 
acting. 

Although this versatile actor gave the death agony of Gessler in 
WiUinm Tell with a realistic force not likely to be forgotten by 
those who saw it, and although Frl. v. Moser Spernor, vfbo had boon 
so lively as Maria in Twelfth Niyhty showed she could be haggard and 
fierce as Armgard, yet the must enduring impression made was by 
the acting of Ilerr Barnay. This actor, who bad boon so polished 
and dignified as Anthony, represented the rough Swiss huntsman 
with equal sympathy, lie was dignified here also, but in a quite 
difiereiit way, with the untaught uatnml dignity of a peasant who 
is also a brave and able man. The half-suppressed growl of rage 
with which ho answered Gessler's question as to what he intended 
his second arrow for almost justified the tyrant in keeping him in 
prison. Indeed, throughout the famous shooting scene his acting 
was admirable, and reached its highest point in his hurried rush 
through tho crowd to find his child. There are few actors who 
can mingle in a crowd without being lost in it for a moment as he 
can. The beautiful quality of the a(;t<)r’s voice was well shown in 
his fine and subtle interpretation of every phase of Toirs emo¬ 
tion. Of the numerous other actors, we can only remember that 
their elocution was uniformly good, though it had the fault wMch 
had been too prominent in the performance of Juliua Caaar, It 
was too mechanical in its cadence, and uniform to the veige of 
monotony. The only exception was Master G. Godeck’s acting 
of Widtbcr. The young player not only repeated the words and 
gestures of his part like a well-taught ^y, but showed distinct 
traces of an intelligence of his own. It is needless to say that 
the grouping of tho supernumeraries was excellent. 

The mana^ment of the crowds, the beauty of the scenes and 
the dresses, are what will be remembered as the moat brilliant 
features of the performance on Monday lost of The Winter^a Tale, 
In putting this piece on the stage the management of the German 
company have boldly accepted the position that the story passes 
in an ideal poetic world. The oracle of Apollo has not bren con¬ 
sidered as requiring classic surroundings, and the Sicily put before 
us is tho Sicily of the Norman kings. We consider this decision 
as very happy, as affording opportunities for beautiful artistic 
effects. It 18 somewhat startling to see the answer of Apollo 
carried in in a most medimval-looking cheat, painted with quaint 
figures of saints, and announced by the trumpets of hendda 
in tabards. But the scene of the trial was so wonderful in itself 
that such details could be overlooked. And there can be 
no doubt that in Sbakspeare’s own time this dressing of 
a dassical scene in mcdiseval robes would have seemed 
strange to nobody. It is in keeping with thie liold aeeepting 
of the unreality of the world of the play that the seene-pwiter 
has put the sea-coast of Bohemia os a background to tjaa sheep- 
shearing scene. In the Sicilian scones the only traces of Masne 
times ore the ruins, and the bouses show a moat effective miztnre 
of East and West. In the dresses we have a fine variety of 

E adid Italian costumes, not too strictly tied down to one period, 
iresque furred robes of a Polish character, and traces of 
ntal atrire. Of the acting we can speidi leas frivonrab^i. 
Herr Gomer’s Clown was fiir better indeed than his Sir Andrew 
Agueoheek, and Heir Teller made a lively Autolycne, bat Sue 
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ote minor parts bad notbitiff to call for notice. The fine parte 
<ii Harmiboe, Perdita, and florizel were but poorly rendered. 
Frl. Haverlandi who bad failed to confer the proper poetic 

W tj <m Stau^her’s wife in WtUiant did not rise te the 
it of Hermione, though her movements were dignified and 
her elocution fair. Fri. Schweigihofer failed to show the Princess 
under her rustic diegaisoi and was ill supported by her Florisel, 
Herr Nollet. In the statue scene Frl. llnverland began to move 
so gently that it was impossible to detect her first movemeut. 
This was, perhaps, due to a mspeciablo desire to aroid a mere 
stage surmse, but is, we think, a mistake, as diminishing the 
general effect of the scene. 

It is inevitable that comparisons should be drawn between the 
aoring of Cortdie at the Hi. James's and the rendering of the 
same play by the French company at the Gaiety. Thors i.s 
bimpily no reason for making such a comparison a Aveapon of 
ofienee to either company in the present case, and it will there¬ 
fore te the moi*e instructive. The English company is oertuinly 
not inferior to tte French in the power of its actors or tlio linisli 
of its acting, and yet their performance ia on tho wliolo leas 
satisfactory. We believe this to te largely due to th(» fact that 
the piece cannot be made to look naluial in lOnglish snir'ety, and 
that Mrs. Kendal in particular has not thu same froedom as 
Mile. Teissandier' in her representation of the cJmractei* of 
Coralie. Ilut it ia equally due to tho fact that onr uL*lor.s seem 
to think themselves bound to indicate every pha^^e of emotion 
a little too eoinhatioally. We doubt, for instance, whetbor miy 
gentleman would allow a woman to drag hcr-sblf round the room 
after him on her knees ns Kelson Derrick does nt tho St. .Inmes's. 
We do not desire to see such characters as Ooralio become comiiion 


on onr stage, and it is perhaps better that they should ho larguly 
idealized; but a lifelike ropresentation of whul such a wouiaii 
would te must bo sought for rather from Mile. Teis.sandier 
than from Mrs. Kendal. 

In the case of the Dnmv au.r Camtlian we have to thank 
Mme. Sarah Bernhardt for not giving u.s a realistic picture. No 
Marguerite Gauthier could by any possibility look or speak as she 
does at the Gaiety. Uhe is there from first to last a liigh-bred 
lady, animated by a great passirin. She thanks Avniand Duval 
for the interest ho showed in her during her sicKnes^ as a princess 
might. But, Leaving likelihood and study of manners nut oi' the 
question, we find the acting iidmirnble. It is Toatrainod and con¬ 
trolled by perfect good laatV-, without one unttioani>.g gesture or 
inflexion of the voice, till the moment comes for the gnmt out¬ 
bursts of passion, which are given with a lire and sinenritv that 
almost burn out tho absurdities of the play. Tho pathetic ring of 
her voice in uttering the words “ Allons, voibi un rove licanoui! 
C’est dommage ” was infinitely touching. But it would bo im¬ 
possible witliiu the space at our disposal to cite cfven a few of the 
passages of her acting which are like revelations of character. And 
ft would be unjust could it be done. TJio porfonuanco must bo 
judged as an artistic whole. It ia unfortunate that Mme. Ik'rnliiirdt 
should be so poorly supported. M. Landrol played .M. Duval 
firmly and delicately, and tho Prudence of Mme. DiichcHiio wnls 
equaUy satisliictory j but there was little to notice in tho acting i»f 
the rest of the company. M. Angelo plavcd Armaiul Duval ns 
such a part deserves to bo played. \Ve gave last, year a 
detailed criticism of Mme. Bernhardt's admirable porformunco of 
Frou-Frou. 

In view of the rivalry to which it was certain to bo exposed, the 
production of Frou-Frou at the Princess's cannot be said to bo 
wise. Mr. Wilson Barrett has the advantage of posses-ting an 
oxcdlent adaptation, which is a happiness not always granted to 
those who produce copies of French plays; but in one respect thts 
very qualities of the translation militate against the company. Mr. 
Oomyns Garr has very properly refrained from transporting the 
story to England, and confined himself to the more ditlicult achieve¬ 
ment of turning it into good Knglieh. But by leaving the scono of 
the play in France, the necessity was imposed on tho actors of 
appearing French ; hut tlii.4 none of them are. Mme. Modjeska 
indeed fulfils this nece-'^s.iry condition so far os nut to 
seem English, but we do not think sho goes any further 
than that. The Brigard of Mr. Anson may also bo another ex¬ 
ception, but it is not a very happy oue‘. Ilia acting gave 
an air of mere vulgarity to tlm heroine's foolish father. The fault 
of the whole couipauy is, indeed, want of breeding, which is pain¬ 
fully prominent in Mr. Forbes llobertson's Paul do Volrfeas. In 
tiyingte te gay ho only manages to swagger, and in his parting 
With^ou-Frou in her’husband’H drawing-room and presence, ho 
allows a noisy emotion which destroys the whole protebility of 
the scene. Mme. Modjeska plays with greater variety than wo 
have yet seen her show, and in the latter scenes with real power. 
Her acting in tho death scene was touching and, for n moment, 
powerful; but the earlier part was very inferior. She totally 
nrited to suggest the youthful frlvoliiy of Gilterie, and her gaiety 
18 never spontaneous. As a matter of course the tragedy of hor 
fall is Mmost lost. 

Lia AJmfrau is one of those obl-fashionod melodr.imas wliich 
^*Mofik” I^wis made so popular in his time on the English stage. 
The i^'Ory is briefly as follows. An ancestress of the noble house 
of Borotin, having teen stabbed t<» death by her jealous husband, 
is una ldn to vest in her grave until the entire race is destroyed. 
The old Oount Borotin has had two children, a ^n and a daughter; 
the first ia supposed to have been drowned while a child, and the 
second has grown up to te a beautiful young woman, and is in¬ 
troduced to the audience at the rise of the curtain. With a view 


to lemoTing the curse that rests upon the house tho Oount con¬ 
sents to his daughter marrying a young man of obhcure origin 
who has once saved her life and with whotn she has fallen in love. 
At this moment riie proposed bridegroom himself appears, and 
seeks shelter at the castle from an attack of robbers, ^ He is closely 
followed by the captaia of a troop of the King's soldiers, 
who are in pursuit of tho band, and have reason for be¬ 
lieving that tho robber chief is concealiMi in tlio castle 
itself. The old Count, after allowing them to eenrcJi the 
castle, accompanies them in quest of tho marauders. The guest, 
and l.loTtha’s would-be lover, turns out to be not only the bandit 
chief, hut the Count’s eon, who hod been supposed drowned, but 
really enticed away from his home for the sake of a- valuable 
diamond which ho wore, and thus thrown into the fatal eoiu- 
panioiiship. The rest of the plot tells liow he slays hia father 
withoiit knowing of the Tclationship, how liertha poisons herself, 
and how the unpleasant ancestress, who bears a striking likeness 
to Bertha, after appearing at various inopportune times througli* 
out tho piece, ultimately rises from her tomb for the last time, 
disclostfs the ileud body of B.Ttha to her brother, and hills him 
Avith tho shock, thus cousummatiug the doom of the family. Tho 
play, wliicli is written in verse, is couched in beautiful language; 
and the manner in which it is played and pu|r upon the stage makes 
what would otherwise almost verge upon the ridiculous a really 
fine picture of the oxtremo romantic school. The general effect 
is something like that of a well-coiimved rendering on canvas of 
Tnm o Shanter or the Walpurgis Night, the careful and hur- 
raouioufl worliing out of tho details atoning for tlie want of human 
interest in the original idea. 

Ill the first place, every performer spoke the words well 
and exjiressivoly, completely overcoming the difficulties of the 
peculiar short metro in which the play is written. And also no 
single artist was ever led away by the temptation of the 
enormously long speeches which many of them had to deliver,into 
tho too common vice of ‘‘ stejiping out of tlio picture *' for the sake 
of addressing tho audiimne. Even in this romantic, conventional, 
iiiolodramatic play the “ picture plane ” was always supposed to be 
well behind the proscenium, and every figure was kefit well 
within it. Tin* doomed Graf von Borolin was well plujwd by 
Dorr Kichard, tlie part of Bertha, his daughter, being taken by 
Frl. voii Moser-Sporner. Tliie was perhaps the beat performance 
of tho whole cast. Tliis artist, who appeared so few nights ago as 
a merry mischief-making ooubreffo in Twelfth Fighty now became 
a true heroine of melodrama. If her pathos and tears were not 
quite BO natural as her merriment, tiiey wi*ro novertheleM artistic¬ 
ally expressed ; whilst the scone in which Bertha is overcome by 
siipernatiiral terror when she finds herself alone in tho haunt^ 
castle—a scone which, in its motives and expression, somewhat 
resembles the “potion scene” of Jtomeo and Juliet —Frl. von 
Moser-Sperner showed that she possesses very eonsiderahle 
tragic p'lwers. The .larumir of Herr Nesper was very good, 
though a certain stiffiioas of style was hardly suited to tliis 
kind of play; and bis alnio.st fi‘minino expression of tho 
emotions of grief, despair, and repentance would scarcely ho 
neceptod hy an Knglish audience ns coiusistent with the character 
of a melodramatic robber. The other part.-* hardly call for much 
notice, with the exception of the soldier of IJerr Basse, which was 
adminihlj'' played, and formed a good example of the usefulness of 
good actors taking Hiihordinnto parts. His excellent acting in the 
situation in which the soldier so describes his encounter with the 
robber that Bertha discovers that her Inver and the outlaw are 
one and the same person was not only valuable in itself, but wiw 
of the utmost service to Frl. von ‘Moser-Sperner in her per¬ 
formance of tho scone. The supernatural appearance of the 
Ahnfraii (Frl. Stangeborg) was admirably managed entirely with¬ 
out mechanical or optical effects. The sj^ctre merely walked in 
at one door and out at another; but by skilful use of the ordinary 
stage lights tho effect was always irnpressivo. 

At the Hayraarket Maslca and Faren has been withdrawn, and 
tho late Mr. iioberlsnn’s JSocictg bos been put on tho stage. It is 
needless now to dwell upon tho faults of a play which has been for 
a long time familiar to freqiientei's of theatres; hut it may te not 
out of place to point out that it is a mistake to attempt to correct 
some of tho absurdities of the piece while others are left untouohed. 
iSo is it, also, a distinct artistic blutidcr to sweep away tho clever 
lines which Mr. Koterteou wrote for the “ Oock-a-doodlo-do ” 
song and to put in their place somo “topical” versus of very 
meagre merit. As we have said, it is now needless to dwell upon 
tho obvious faults of Mr. llobertson’s play, but it was still more 
needless to make a vain pretence of giving reality here and there to 
what is, in fact, an essentially unreal piece. It must bo admitted 
that mistakes of this kind are to a great extent rodeeuied by tlio 
excellence of the acting. Mr. Arthur I^fecil's Lord Ptarniigant 
is a singularly fine and studied perfdrmance. Mr. Conway's 
Daryl is spirited, if somewhat conventional. Mr. Kemble’s ()ld 
Ohodd is humorous and unexaggerated. Mr. Brooktiold throws 
a new light on Young Chodd, who in his hands tecomes the exact 
type of a’vulgar rich young man, who, in spite of his vulgarity and 
absurdity, hue n certain force of character which asserts itself, 
especially in the last scene. Mr. Bancroft has burlesqued the 
make-up of Tom Stylus and seems to ns to have lo.‘!t very much 
of the vtrvp which he some years ago imparted to the character. 
Mr. Toesdale attempts without much success to play an Irishman. 
Mr. Dawson’s performance of the fighiing-man is hHiidicnpped by 
his ridiculous get-up. The play is supposed to bo more or leas 
written up to date, and nowadays fighting-men do not dress 
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u Hr. Dairson dresiiefl *'The Lamb.*’ Hra. Oannioge plaja Lady 
Ptarmigant with discretion, and Miss Oavalier pli^s Maude 
Hetherington with ^ood intentione. SoGutp is followM by Good for 
N&thirtgt in which Mrs. Bancroft plays Nan with a perception, 
a spirit, and a tenderness which can hardly be too highly praised. 
Upon her, in fact, rests the whole burden of the piece, and she 
carries it off with a nairetd and a vigour that cannot be surpassed. 
The performances of Messrs. Cecil, Conway, and Bancroft are in¬ 
teresting as giving proof of a versatility which might not have 
been expected. Mr. Kemble gives a very funny, if not very pro¬ 
bable, rendering of young Mr. Simpson. On Wednesday last 
OUitUo was played for the last time for the nroaent with its recent 
ezcentional cast at the Lyceum. Miss Ellen Terry, Mr. Booth, 
and Air. Irving have never played better during the eeason. We 
have already given detailed criticism of their performances, and 
it only remains to add that Mr. Booth, in a few well-chosen 
words, made a most graceful reference, not only to the niiinuer in 
which his performances had been received by the public, but also 
to the pleasure which he had in acting with Mr. Irving and in Mr. 
L'viug's theatre. 


’ REVIEWS. 


THE COKBESPOKHEKCE OF TALLEFRAND.* 

T he English version of M. Pallain's valuable publication is 
idiomatic and fluent. In some passages errors of the press 
have escaped correction ; and the force of diplomatic phrases has 
not always ^en occurately rendered. Sir Charles Stuart, after¬ 
wards Lord Stuart do litithesay, is designated in the English text 
by the odd titlo of the (Jhevalier Stuart. By a strnngo confusion, 
a letter from Jaucourt to Talleyrand ot the 4th of April, 1815, is 
printed twice over in different versions. At p. 122 the writer 
says that if the King had stayed in Paris ** the troops would have 
tired iifton us." At p. 271, in a more correct translation, Jaucourt 
declaip that he will never believe that the troops would Imve 
fired upon us.” The fault would seem to be in the editor, who 
has unfortunately referred to inconsistent versions of a docu¬ 
ment which he can scarcely have intended to publish twice over. 
Nevertheless, the book will' bo welcome to all readers wlio are in¬ 
terested in one of the most important transactions of modern 
times. Although the Correspondence has not been previoiisly pub¬ 
lished, it was largely used by Thiers in his account of the Congress 
of Vienna. His references to the narrative which it contains are 
generally accurate and fair, although he dissented from the policy 
of Talleyrand, for whom he also entertained a personal dislike. 
The historian bad the additional advantage ot examining the 
ofiicial correspondence of the French Embassy with the Foreign 
Oflico, and the privatQ letters which passed between Talleyrand 
and Count Jaucourt, who occupied his post as Foreign Minister 
in his absence. M. Pallain has inserted in his. notes ex¬ 
tracts from M. JaucourCs correspondence, which rather 
stimulate than satisfy curiosity. Both Talleyrand and his 
representative at the Foreign Office appear, as might be ex¬ 
pected, to have disapproved of the reactionary policy which 
was pursued under the influence of the Count of Artois and his 
BODS, through the agency of such Alinisters as tho imbecile Blacas. 
In his letters to the King down to the time of Napoleon's return 
XUleyrand but occasionally hints at the errors which ho noroeived 
and deplored. In quoting the language of the Duke of Wellington 
on his arrival at Vienna from Paris tho Ambassador discinetly re¬ 
minds the King that he had, in the Duke's language, Ministers, 
bat no Ministry. The experience of many countries has shown 
that an independent Cabinet is tho most efl’ectual check on abso¬ 
lute power. Louis XVII I. was sincere in his purpose of reigning 
as a constitutional sovereign; but, at least in tne beglhnmg of his 
reign, he insisted on inakiug hiaMinisters severally responsible to 
himself. The extraordinary folly committed by tho Emperor 
Alexander in placing Napoleon at Elba would in any case have 
insured a militarv restoration of tho Empire; but, if the King had 
bseu guided by Talleyrand in domestic as well os foreign policy, 
the nation would have been on his side against the usurper. It 
was not till Jjouis was a fugitive at Ghent that Talleyrand ad¬ 
dressed to him an elaborate remonstrance on his exclusion from 
power of all but the emigrants and Legitimists and on his weak 
subservience to the princes of his family. In the same letter he 
oommunicated the disposition of tho Emperor Alexander to sub¬ 
stitute the House of Orleans for the elder branch; and ho warned 
the King that tho interest which Europe might take in his per¬ 
son and cause by no means extended to his brother or his nephews. 
It was not surprising that on the second restoration the King took 
the sarliest oj^rtunity of getting rid of tho most sagacious of his 
QOUDM^rs. The influence of the Emperor of Kussia, who had 
beeome at Viwna bitterly hostile to Talleyrand, was also exerted 
in the same direction. 

During negotiations at Vienna the King and his Ambassador 
constawy agreed in their policy. Louis XVIII., satistied with 
the recovery of his kingdom within its ancient boundaries, was 
anxiotts to avoid any disturbance of the peace. Amongst his new 
he most moliued to rely upon England; and the only 

* The Carraperndmee (tf Prince TcUlryrand and King Lomie XVJIJ. 
during ihe Cbngreea qf Vienna. Wfth Preface, Observations, and Notes by 
M. G. Pulloin. a vols. London: Richard Bentley & Sons. x88x. 


change which he strongly desired was to expel Muratfiom Naples, 
both as a member of the Bonaparte fkmiiy and as tbe upstart 
occupant of a throne belonging to the Bourbons, Heartily agree¬ 
ing with the King on the Neapolitan question, Talleymnd was 
primarily anxious to re-establish tbe participation of Fronoe in the 
councils of Europe. With this object, and also on account of the 
principle of legitimacy which be seems to have invented for the 
occasion, he undertook to prevent the annexatmn of the kiogdom 
of Saxony to the dominions of Prussia. Louis XVIII. twk a 
certain interest in the cause of th^ King of Saxony, who was a 
relative of his own ; but throughout the CorrespoDdence he 
seldom expreiweB himself strongly, except when there is a 
question of dethroning Murat, lie was pleased^ and flattered 
% the partial success of the famous diplomatist, who was, 
as Thiers says, the inevitable representative of France in the 
Congress. On his arrival at Vienna, Talleyrand found that the 
four Great Powers which had overthrown Napoleon still regarded 
themselves ns allies, though their quarrel with France was 
ostensibly terminated by the llostoration and by the Treaty of 
Paris. Jt Imd been arranged that France and Spain should only 
bo consulted after Russia, Austria, Prussia, and England had in 
each separate case arrived at an agreement; vet it was notorious 
that Russia and Prussia had a separate unaorstanding between 
themselves fur purposes which were on ditterent grounds obnoxious 
to England and to Austria. It was for the purpose of widening 
tbe disruption and of introducing France to a share in the con¬ 
troversy that Talloyiand declared himself the champion of the 
rights of the King of Saxony. The first result of his movement 
was to conciliate the minor Geniian Princes, who unanimonely 
opposed the destruction of one of the ancient States of the Empire. 
England and Austria contended longer against the nocossity of 
concerting measures with Franco, but Metternich and Oastlerea^h 
were at last compelled to recognize the right of Franco to join in 
tho common opposition. TiUleyrand’s haughty assertion of tho 

claims of his Sovereign to equality had already embarrassed the 
plenipotentiaries of tbe four Powers, who were compelled 
to repudiate their exclusive alliancte by Talleyrand's threat 
of leaving Vienna if their pretensions were maintained. 
The conclusion of tho treaty of January 3, 1815, by which 
England, France, and Austria agreed to a defensive alliance- 
Hgainst Russia and Prussia, was not unnaturiilly regarded by 
Talleyrand os a triumph of diplomatic skill. He had success¬ 
fully asserted tho claim of France to resume her former part in 
European politics; and he had checked the ambitious schemes of 
Russia and Prussia, though ho had obtained no definite advantage 
for bis own country. Before tbe opening of tbe Congress, the 
Emperor Alexander and King Fredonck William had ^reod that 
the Kingdom of Poland should be reconstituted in the limits which 
it had possessed before tho first partitiuu, with tho exception of 
the Austrian province of Galicia. The Emperor had persuaded 
himself that in gi'atifyiug his own ambition he was making re¬ 
paration to the Poles. He proposed to bestow on the kingdom a 
Constitution of tbe modern ty^, which would, as the event after¬ 
wards proved, depend ou his own pleasure for its continuance. 
In return for tho sacrifice of Posen and of a claim to tho Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw, Prussia was to receive Saxony as a forfeit 
from the King, who was then a prisoner at Berlin. Ilis crime 
was that ho liad been tho last to separate himself from Napoleon, 
who had counted all other German States except Austria 
as his vassals, and the two Imperial Courts as his defe¬ 
rential allies. As Talleyrand told Alexander, who affected 
moral indignation against the captive King, adhesion to 
Napoleon or abandonment of his cause was a question of time. 
When 'J'alloyrand, with the sanction of Louis XVIII., first 
attempted to form a combination against the annexation of Saxony, 
he seemed almost to stand alone. Lord Castlereagh cordially 1^ 
proved of the aggrandizement of Prussia in Germany, though ha 
was irreconcilably hostile to tho Polish projects of Aknmnder. The 
English Government would have heartily supported the restoration 
of Polish independence, but no serious politician could bo deluded 
by tbe cstablisnment of Poland os a do^ndency of Russia. The 
interests of Austria were almost equally affected by the proposed 
annexation of Poland to Russia and by the inclusion of Saxony in 
tho dominions of Prussia. The two arrangements would have 
placed Bohemia and Austrian Silesia between the territories of 
two formidable, if not hostile, neighbours. Nevertheless Metter- 
nicb oflered but a feeble resistance to the confiscation of Saxdny. 
and he allowed Alexander to believe that his Polish scheme would 
encounter no eflective resistance. He probably relied on England 
to defeat the Emperor of Russia's designs on Poland, foreseeiDg- 
that tho claim of Prussia to Saxony would be fatally weakened 
the failure of the Russian project of acquiring Posen. LordOosti^ 
reagh ultimately found that tho demands of Russia and Pjruasia 
were inseparably combined; and Metteroicli, who had perhaps 
only aflected indiflerence, became an active promoter of tike 
triple alliance which placed an impassable barrier in the way of 
tho Rusaiau and Prussian policy. 

In his elaborato raview of the negotiations of Vienna, Thiers 
arrives at the conclusion that the policy of Talleyrand was funda¬ 
mentally erroneous. Faithful to his system of French "aggran* 
dizement, the Bonapartiet historian holds that France otmt in 
preference to have concurred in the ambitious' projects of Russia 
and Prussia. It was not, in hia opinion, tbe buainsas of 
Louis XVIII. or of bis Ambassador to protect Eartsm Emm 
against Rumian ambition, or to secure Austria against taa 
dangerous vicinity of Prussia. Tbs aggressive Powers would, ha 
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perhape to the xwtoietieii of fialgnim, if not of the GemHui 
movinOM on tha left hank of the Bhim. There can be little 
doubt that TaUeyiaod had foUj oonddered the yarioui combioa- 
tiona in which he might hare joined. Hia judgment was pro¬ 
bably aounder than that of h» bzilUant and prejadioed critic. 
^1^ march of a French army into Germany for the purpoae of 
aiding Roaua and Pruaaia against Austria would havo caused 
nniverajd alarm and indignation. Such a policy would have pro¬ 
duced immediate war with England; and the Prussians them- 
selyea would hare been shocked by the unnatural alliance. 
There is more plausibility in Thiers's contention that, if the 
French plenipotentiary had been less eager, England and Austria 
would haye solicited his supjtort; but, if the criticism implies that 
he might haye successfully stipulated for a price for the alliance of 
France, Thiers is probably once more misled oy his inveterate sym¬ 
pathy with French aggression. England, at least, would assu- 
ledly not haye consented to enlarge the liberal conditions of the 
Treaty of Paris. One more respectable apology for tho Prussian 
claim to the acquidtion of Saxony was probably unintelligible 
both to Talleyrand and to Thiers. German patriotism, as it was 
understood by Stein, by Gneisenau, and by Niebuhr, hod only an 
Incidental connexion with the interests of Prussia. Some of tho 
chief sharers in the war of liberation would not unwillingly have 
seen a powerful North German kingdom constituted under another 
dynasty. Approximation to German unity and security against 
Fmnch ambitiou furnished better reasons for the union of Saxony 
with Prussia than the supposed right of the King. Many Saxons 
would have preferred complete annexation to the division of the 
territory which was ultimately ejected. It was not unnatural 
that the English Minister should support the cause of Germany 
against France, and also against the petty German Courts which 
had no share in the patriotic aspirations of their subjects. 

After the return of Napoleon from Elba, Talleyrand rendered 
the King a final service of great importance by "obtaining with 
difficulty the consent of the other Powers to the execution of the 
final Act of Treaty, including the signature of France. lie 
perhaps scarcely regretted the declaration of all the Governments, 
ineluding that of England, that they were fighting, not for the 
re-establishment of the Bourbons, but for their own protection 
against the usurping Emperor. Jf tho reatoration wm not 
insured by a diplomatic guarantee, ijouis XVllI. was to some 
extent relieved from the odium of allying himself with foreigners 
against his own subjects. It was eventually to the unhesitating 
decision of the Duke of Wellington that the King ow'ed the 
recovery of bis crown. When, soon afterwards, Ijouis XVIII. 
dismissed Talloyrand from his councils, he may perhaps have 
regretted the loss of personal intercourse with the most acute, 
the most sarcastic, and not the least courtly of Ministers. In 
tho Vienna Oorre^ondence the veteran diplomatist combines 
graceful flattery oi the King with careful and subtle insinua¬ 
tion of his own political opinions. It is probably not without 
design that bo consults the King's well-known taste by the 
satincal tone of bis descripUons of the sovereignA and states¬ 
men with whom ho has to ideal; but bis contemptuous criti¬ 
cisms are at the same time probably congenial to his owm 
character, and perhaps bis uncomlortablo position during tho earlier 
part of his stay at Vienna may accoimt for some unfavourable 
criticisms. He represents Castlereagb ns sensible and upright, 
hilt as ignorant or diplomacy and Continental politics; yet the 
English policy of controlling the turbulence of Franco by the 
establishment of the kingdom of tbe Netherlands, and by tho con¬ 
solidation of tbe Prussian monarchy, was not a subject for ridicule. 
Both Louis XViXI. and his Ambussador refer with undisguised 
amusement to tho zeal of tho English plenipotentiary for the 
suppression of the slave trade. Talleyrand humoured Lord 
CasUeieagh's philanthropic propensity by aiding bis eflbrts in 
exchange for more substantial concessions with respect to Saxony 
and Naples. Of Metternich he invariably writes with contemptuous 
dislike, which is explained in part by divergence of policy. He 
frequently nttributes tho rofuHal of the Austrian Government to 
concur in the dethronement of Murat to tho passion which Metter- 
nieh felt or afl’ected for tho Queen of Naples. In her Memoirs Mme. 
de Bdmusat declares that Murat owed to Metternich’s sentiment for 
bis wife his continuance on the throne for several years. She had 
evidently exaggerated statements which she must have heard from 
Talleyrand, who probably intended rather to circulate scandalous 
gOMip to convey serious information. In January 1814 the 
Austrian Government, with the assent of England, detached 
Marat from tbe cause of Napoleon by a recognition of bis title. 
Down to the meeting of the Oongross he had done nothing to for¬ 
feit the Austrian alliance; and Mottornich was quite right in 
assuring Talleyrand that Murat, if he were only let alone, would 
insure his own destruction. It was not while liussia was massing 
a vast army on the frontiers of Austria that Mottemicb could have 
afforded a rupture with Murat, who had eighty thousand men at 
bit disposal and who was known to be in close intercourse with 
Elba. As Murat only survived the treaty with Austria for less 
than a year and a half, Mme. de R^musat’s story almost exceeds 
the just limits of ladylike inaccuracy. The CorresjMndence, in¬ 
cluding an admirable State paper addressed by Talleyrand to 
Louis aVUL, who was then on his way from Ghent to Paris, is 
full of Intewsting matter. That the two volumes are iuued with¬ 
out an index, aim even without a table of contents, is probably 
d^e to the hurry or to the ill-judged parsimony of the puhlisherj 


ADSTRAUAK AB0B101NB8.* 

rriHlS hook is an cxtranely honest vuL wt belisva, eoifset 
X aooonnt of the Murri of Ansti«liS| as w as they fell nndof 
the notice of one of their best friends among the aettlars. Mr. 
Dawson, aided by his daughter, a lady well aoqnainted with the 
native languages, has made a serious attempt to ooUeet infonna- 
Uon about tbe traditions, customs, and beli«s of the Australians. 
Any authentic statements on this subject must be welcomed, 
because the Australian blacks ore about as nure an example of n 
NtUwvtdk as we can now expect to find. Mr. Dawson has only 
accepted evidence whan it wm well suj^rted by the joint testi¬ 
mony of several intelligent witnesses. Th^ were proud of being 
asked to contribute to the book; and, when any native wag sue- 
cumbed to the temptation of panning on words, and so of deceiv¬ 
ing his white friena, the sedate old chief KaavrinEuunawarn at 
once reproved him, aod restored order and attention to the matter 
on hanu.” Mr. Dawson has a high opinion of his native collabo¬ 
rators. They knew four dialects of Murri and Englidi. Oh native 
law, natural histoiy, and rudimentary savage astronomy, they 
were well informed. If kept away from drink, the black fellow 
bos plenty of modesty, humour, common sense, and integrity. 
But whisky means with him selling his soul, his wife, his real 
estate, his health, and everything that belongs to him. 

Starting with what may be called the political state of the 
ISIurri, we find them divided into local tribes, each tribe taking its 
name from some local object, hill, or river, or from some peculi¬ 
arity of speech (like Langm in modern France). In old 
times as many as twenty of these tribes would assemble at the 
common meeting, or Amphictyony, as the early Greeks would 
have styled it. Four dialects, or rather four lan^aros, would 
b' spoken at these ossomhlies, besides many minor efia^ts. Tbe 
older blacks had usually a sufficient diplomatic knowledge of all 
tho varieties of lingo. Mr. Dawson reckons that ss many a# two 
thousand five hundred and twenty people would be present at a 
time. Such numbers must almost have overtaxed the natural 
supply of food in tho 41strict. 

Tho most singular political fact, and the one wb^i we 
find it most difficult to crodit, was the authority of th^ohief. 
Almost all travellers roprof^ent the Murri as ebiefless mep. 
The elders, the braves, the wizards, or medicine-men, are credited 
with varying powers, but hereditary chiefship seems an institution 
of a richer and more settled race. We have regarded the 
Australians ns on a par, in the matter of political government, 
with the Eskimo ana Fuoginns, as commonly described.. This 
opinion is strengtheued by the evidence of hlr. Brough Smyth's 
large work. Bui tbe experience of Mr. Dawson has led him ta 
take tho contrary view. ** Every tribe has its chief, who is looked 
upon in tho light of a father, and whose authority is supreme, 
lie consults with the best men of the tribe, but when he> 
announces his decision they dare not contradict or disobey him.” 
If tbia be true, at least of the savages of Victoria, their society is,^ 
so far, on an equality with that of heroic Greece. They have 
even a nohlegse, which exists, we know, among tbe New Zealanders, 
but which wo had supposed to be unknown to the more unpolishea 
Murri. ** No one can address a chief or chiofess without being 
first spoken to, and then only by tbeir titles as such, and not by* 
personal names, or disrespectfully." Again, the nobles have a 
power equal to that of taking any object they desire to pos¬ 
sess. ** »Should they fancy any article of dress, opossum rug, or 
weapon, it must be given without a murmur.” Mr. Brough 
Smyth says that ** the principal man of a tribe acts only m 
such n manner as tho old men and tbe sorcerers and the bravea. 
have agreed to approve." ** He has no one he can call 
servant." But Mr. Dawson says:—^‘Th»y can command ther 
services of any one belonging to their tribes; as many as six 
young bachelors are obliged to wait on a chief, and eight young 
unmarried women on hU wife," while the children are of supe¬ 
rior rank, and “ chiefs and their sons and daughters are mamed' 
only with the families of other chiefs." It is evident that we 
cannot afford to dismiss the Australians as a race without dis¬ 
tinction of ranks. Future students of the Murri, where they stilL 
survive, and are not greatly corrupted, should give particular atten¬ 
tion to this point. What we need to know is the qualities which 
originally acquired for a family hereditary rank. Mr. Dawsoa 
distinctly says, ** The succession to tho chiofdom is by inheritance,’*’ 
but an assembly of other chiefs electa the successor out of tha 
descendants of the deceased leader, with a preference for the eldest 
BOD. The nature of raal property in Austrmia should not be over¬ 
looked by the believers in a primitive communism. At in New 
Zealand and New Oaledonia, community of landed estate is un¬ 
known. Equal partition among children of both sexes and the 
widow is the rule on tho death of the father of a fiunily. The 
chief appoints guardians for minors. These are advanced oustome 
for a race so uncivilized that it actually possesses ** no pottexy or 
materials capable of rosisting fire." 

The Australian marriage laws have caused much discussion 
among students of tbe evolution of society. In reviewing Messn. 
Howitt and Fison's work, we recently took occasion to point out 
that tbe evidence as to certain rules of restriction was extremely 
precarious. It is an ascertained fact that many Australian tribw 
have the Totemic law—^that is, that men and women who cany 

* AuMtra/iam AborMnet: tka Languayea and Cnatoma MvmU Triban 
of Aboriginaa m the traaterm Diatriot of Victoria, AuatniKa, By Jsmsa 
Dawson. Molbourne: G. Robertimi. i88x. 
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Hut Mme erast t&d abatain from tlio aaine aaSmal or plant mar 
not intermarry, This is the common mla also |n America and 
aomo pai^ of Afrioaasd AsUi erhile traces of it may be found la 
the luitoty of ciriliaed laws of prohibited degre^ Bat the 
Attstralians, or many of them|baYe another system of prohibitione, 
oalled ** claeees" by Mr. Fison. and hj him sapposM to joetify 
the theories of Mr. Morgan. These themea reouire either a spon- 
tsaeoiie moral reform by Tory early races or a dirine interposiuon. 
The eridenee is still fkr from euAdnff to justifr either hypothesis. 
Behind both lies also the nnezplained or^ of Totemism, for the 
*• classes” appear, in many tramples, to be merely forms of that 
widespread institation. On these pmnte we quote Mr. Dawson^s 
,iOWB words, though they do not quite eucceM in making the 
matter dearer:— 

Ab hss been shown in the first chapter, the aborigines are divided into 
Aribee. £ve^person U considered to boloog to his father’s tribe, and cannot 
marry into it. Besides this division, there is another which is made solely 
fat the purpose of proventIng macriagea with Molsraoi relatives. The 


fat the purpose of proventIng macriagea with Molsraal relatives. The 
aborigines are everywhere divhlsd into classes; and everj'Oiie is considered 
to berang to his mother’s class, and cannot marry into it in any tribe, os all 
•of the some closs are consider^ brothers and sisters. 

There an five classes in all the tribes of the Western District, and these 
take their nama from certain animals—the long-billed cockatoo, kunro- 
Jceetch; the pelioan. fcaitncerapp; the bnnkaian cockatoo, kappat^h; the 
<)oa snake, kirtnuk i and the quail, knnnamit. 

According to thefr classes the aborigines aro distingoished. os— 

Kunrokeetoh. male} knturolcaheear, female. 

Kartpeorapp. male; kartpesrapp heear, female. 

Kap^tch, mole; kappaheear, female. 

Kirtuuk, ; kirtuuk heear, female. 

Kninuunlt, mole; kuunamit heear, female. 

Kuorokeetch and kartparopp, however, are ao related, that they ore 
looked npon aa sister classes, and no marriage between them is permitted. 
It ia the same between kappatch and kirtuuk; but as kuunamit is not so 
relataA it eon many into any class but Its own. Thus a kuurokeetch 
roayTOony a kappoheoar, a kirtuuk heear. or a kuunamit heear, but 
oannot many a kuurokaheear or a kartpoerspp heear. A kappatch may- 
many a kuurokaheear, a kartpeerapp boeor. or a kuunamit heear, but 
•cannot many a kappaheear or a kirtuuk hoeor. A kuunamit may many a 
hunrokaheear. a kartpeerapp heesr, a kappaheear, or a kirtuuk heear, but 
•oanuo|pAany a knunamit heear. 

Herb we get into the usual difficulties of terminology. It seems, 
frbm Mr. Dawson's account^lhat marriage within the local tribe ox 
Ahe father is forbidden. This is a novel kind of prohibition. 
Then marriage (as in the Totemic system) is forbidden within 
what Mr. Dawson calls ” the mother's class,” which we prefer to 
•call the Totem-kindred.” That is, no man can marry a girl of 
hu mother's crest, which he inherits, whatever the girl's local 
tnbe nay be, even tho^h the pair are in no way related accord¬ 
ing to modern ideas. Inat the ** classes ” are Totemic Mr. Dawson 
proves by the names cockatoo, peUcan, boa-snake, and 

which answer to the wolf, boar, and turtle of the Irc^uois. 
The women of the kindred simply add a feminine termination to 
the name. But we are quite t^own out when we come to the 

sister-classes,” as long-billed cockatoo and pelican, which may 
not intermarry, while ^e quail has no ai8ter>clnss, and may intov- 
many with co^toos, peUcane, and boa-snakes. This statement 
eomewhat resembles one of Mr. Bidley's, which afterwards 
proved to be erroneous. The institution qf ** sistei^classes ” 
and of one " class ” of especial privileges remains a mys- 
texT to us. Mr. Dawson would do a great favour to students 
if he would examine the facts again after reading through the 
works of Mr. Morgan, Mr. M^Iieonan, and the rest of the con¬ 
troversy. It is a rather weary piece of work; buL as Mr. 
Dawson seems still unbiassed, and bas means of observ¬ 
ing fimts, no one appears better fitted for the labour. As 
to the or^in of prohibited degrees, the natives believe that 
the first mther of the tribes was a long^hilled cockatoo,^ who 
married a banksian cockatoo. Most savages trace a similar 
pedigree. The children were banksian cockatoos. They might 
not lotermairy, and sought " fresh fiesh ”—that is, enpgampus 
coimexions. Hie sons got wives from a distance. And thus 
pelicans, snakes, and quails came in; but how the sister-classes ” 
were formed tradition, as reported 1^ Mr. Dawson, does not 
inform us. These most exogamous of mack follows will not marry 
A woman who speaks their own dialect. Oommoners are limited 
to one spouse at a time. Chiefs may have as many wives as they 
think proper. Children are betrothed, to secure observance of the 
laws. As soon as a girl ia betrothed, her mother and aunts are 
fr>rluddea.to speak to the lover. When they speak in each other's • 
presence they use a apecial sort of slang, called in English 
“turn-tongue.” Here is the manner of marriage, a ceremonial 
^re dislMBsiog than aught that civilization tolerates in the same 

The aawly-niarrled pair aro well fad and attended to by their relativei. 
The hr l dm ia i d. who moat be the nearoat adult unmarried relative of the 
bridegroom, is obliged to sleep with the bride on one aide of the fire for two 
moons, and attend her day and night. The bridegroom aleops for the same 
period on M>e opposite aide of the fire with tho bridoman, who ia always a 
faaobdBpftlena. and mnat attend him day and night The newly-married 
ooapla on not allowed to sneak to or look at each other. The bride ia. 
during this period, called a tiirok meetnya—*' not look round.” fihe keepa 
her am rad face covered with her opoauim rug while her husband is 
preaant. He idao keeps his face turned away from her. much to the 
rauMBiOBt of the young people, who peep into their wunm and laugh 
at thank If they need to^peak to one another they must speak through thcor 
friooda. 

As xh eommon among all tavages, the mothmn-law and son-in- 
law resolutely ^ boycott” each other. There can he little doubt 


that itbsso rules of stiqnstte wore ongmsuy asvissa w ann 
ualawfril amottis Imposmble. But wbf a sin Mtween g man mA 
a woman of a Madxed into which he might lawfu% msniy 
BO univstssUy oondemaed is not an essy question to ssttis. Wo. 
of course, lo» on any miminiil relation betwsOn a hmAwod ana 
his wifr^s aunts or moihm as utterly abominable. Bat ss all tiitse 
women belong to n kindred into which n mCn might leonlly 
merry, we fiul to understand the extreme precautions of the 
savage to prevent a orime which he might have almost heen ex¬ 
pected to tolerate. Infanticide is believed, by one of the best 
authorities, to be connected vrith the origin of probibitsd degrees. 
Women were seaice, because they were murdered, sad had to bo 
looked for outside the family circle. It is a support to this theory 
that Mr. Dawson remarks, “ girls are generally sa c rifice d .” Mr* 
Fison, holding another theory, tried to prove that gbrls had quite 
as good a chance as boys. J^bunds and wives always address 
.each other in separate dialects, as the Oaribs are said to do. 

Mr. Dawson’s remarks on the superstitions of the natives an 
less elaborate and valuable than the collection of Mr. Brough 
Smyth. But his whole work is so candid, so unMaissd by 
current speculations, and contains so many un^peoted observa¬ 
tions, that wo heartily recommend it to the attention qf students of 
the evolution of sodety. If Mr. Dawson had studied tids to^ 
more wide^ he might have modified some statements^ but no 
could hard^ have escaped the contagion of controversy and of 
theory-making. His philological appendix must be useful to 
people interested in the languages of Australia. 


dsrissd to xanlm 


TWO I’EETTY GIRLS.* 

T he title of this novel accurately describes ita subjrat. Two 
girls, both pretty, and one of them beautiful, anive in London 
on the same day with the result, and in one cose with tho purpose, 
of beiim happily married either before the end of the season or in 
tho folmwing autumn. One of them has in the meantime had 
two admirers, and the other three; and both have for a time 
hesitated in their choice; but they ultimately select the tmper 
candidates. The story is, as may be supposed, neither complicated 
nor extraordinarily exciting, but it is jneasant, cheerful, and read¬ 
able, and it contains both agreeable convermtions and natural 
sketches of character. An attentive critic might perhaps collect 
some indications of the writer's personal opinions. Miss Lewis 
attributes to her most intelligent personage the sound reflection 
that a person brought up in solitude would be much more fit to 
live in the world if he had read nothing but novels than if his 
studies had boon confined to history. More ambitious inquirers 
into the nature of useful knowledge have formed the same con¬ 
clusion. Few students of charaotor and manners can have com¬ 
manded in actual society the range of observation which is pro¬ 
vided in the bouudless variety of modern fiction. It is true that 
the picture of life presenteu in novels is incomplete and often 
inaccurate; but genuine impressions reproduced by scores or 
hundreds of more or less origihal writers must contain a consider- 
abfe amount of truth. Many novelists have but on incomplete claim 
to the character of artists; but art, when it is not wholly wanting, 
is more readily understood than the nature which it undertakes to 
interpret. An actor who has any teace of histrionic faculty brim 
out some meaning in his texc which would escape the notice ox a 
prosaic reader. The great masters of fiction exhibit a similar 
faculty in a higher degree. Ordinary readers ore scarcely aware of 
the help which they derive from their skilful instructors. They 
might themselves in real life have seen in Dugald Di^etty a mere 
mercenary adventurer, and they would never have discovered that 
Mr. Shandy was a man of genius. The skill with which thoroughly 
commonp]^ characters are brought out in full^ zriief is not less 
admirable. Of all the personages in Vanitj/ Fair, with the excep¬ 
tion of Becky Sharpe, Geoige Oshome, the selfish, dull, weu- 
dressod walking gentleman, is perhaps the most flmarkaMe 
product of creative skill. 

Miss Lewis deserves credit for her successful treatment of a 
commonplace and unattractive character. Of her two "pretty 
girls,” the first heroine is well bom, well principled, wril man¬ 
nered, and endowed with a competent fortune. Possessing, aq 
becomes her condition in society and in the stoi^, every virtue 
and every grace, she makes but one temporary mistake in encour¬ 
aging a suitor who had been notorious as a scamp before he was 
discovered to be a swindler. The judicious reader watches the 
risk which she incurs with little anxiety, because be perceives 
that she was eventually destined for an unobj^ionable yowag 
gentleman, whose typical name of Sir Walter GrenviUe impliss 


cated, not delicately scrupulous, and penniless; and her chief 
anxiety is to escape nom a home of which the coarseness ,is un- 
pleasantly imd extravagantly caricatured. Ladies who write novele 
aro for the most part like other ladies familiar with c^y one land 
of sodal experience. Some of them blunder etrangely in their 
lepresentation of the manners and customs of the masses whidi 
belong to BO-csllsd society. Miss Leiris is evidently not leas 
dependent on vague ooDjeoture when she describes a needy pro- 
fiswonal home in a couptry town, or the soigeous establishineit of 
a rich London stockbrokra* If she had the opportunity d con- 


* Two Fratjf Girl$, By Maiy A. Lewis. 3 voli. London t Blohsid 
Bentley & Son. x88z. 
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iidUDg odBtMtoit AttthorittMi the would' letfm that the middle 
dMi| whothor rxehor poor, is hot secessarilj quarrelsome and 
rade at home, or ofFhoOiteljr i^ophatitio in its intercourse with the 
outer world. HespeotaUe matrons, struggling to hriog up families 
on Harrow means, ate prohahiT not in the hahit of ejoealating 
"My 1 * nor would one of their daughters hetray to a suitor the 
eeeiet hm nster hod been at one time ready to accept him. 
Skdinirenmis perhepe unaToidahle in the present state of society; 
hut there le no reason why the inmates of a privileged circle 
should ooltiTate animosity and contempt for their less fortunate 
nmijhbouis. The mistrust which has in different parts of the 
wond identified savages and frontier tribes with demons seems 
still to survive among separated classes. The vicious out¬ 
casts from aristocratic society in the 'J\oo Pretty OirlB, of 
whom nevertheless one family possesses 15,000/. a year, are 
seoroely more true to nature than the tyrannical earls and 
profligate baronets who are said to adorn the pages of pleboinn 
fiction. In the particular case of the second heroine, daughter 
and sister of the townspeople who say My! ’’ Miss Lewis is 
more tolerant, more observant, and, therefore, more true to nature. 
Ohriotine Rfuisome, who had at the beginning of the book all but 
accepted one of the demon tribe who kept a provincial shop, at the 
end of the third volume makes a nut wholly unsuitable mar¬ 
riage with a clergyman of good famil;^ and fortune. The change 
ia effected, not by any conversion to higher principles, or by any 
important modification of character *, but Miss Lewis allows the 
young woman's manners to improve, and teaches her to conceal 
her defects by the operation of exclusive intercourse for a short 
time with good society. A quick and clever girl may, perhaps, 
acquire an appearance of refinement the more quickly lioenuse her 
at^tion is not distracted by troublesome processes of moral re¬ 
formation. Ohristino's distant connexion. Lady Lodor, had asked 
her to London in consequence of the 'well-founded report of her 
beauty, and her guest had the good sense to profit by her lessons 
and hints, even when they wore most uncomplimentary. After a 
rebuff on their first interview, she understood that she must not 
boast that her father and luothnr knew many county people, or 
that they had the year before dined with the Lord-Lieutcnant. 
At the first ball. Lady Loder, an eminently sagacious woman, 
cautioned her to listen to women, but to say liUle, lost she might 
betray her unhappy training. She was at liberty to talk to her 
partners, because, as Lady Loder wisely observed, men never find 
such things out. In a month or two Ohristiue had acquired 
BO much of the rudiments of civilization os to bo shocked at the 
mannera of her rich cousin, the stockbrokers wife, and of 
her odiously vulgar son. After soino bositutlon she has the good 
taste to prefer the woll-bred clergyman, Mr. Carew, to the young 
stockbroker, whom his happy rival not unjustly condemns as a 
“cad.” Mr. Carew's sensible sister-in-law and chief adviser 
regrets his preference for Christine over tho first heroine, Maud 
L^er. but she judidiously acquiesces in a choice which might not 
improbably have been made in real life. The external improve¬ 
ment which takes place in Christine is the best part of tho book, 
though Hiss Lewis, with judicial severity, frequently directs atten¬ 
tion to the continuance of her moral delects. It is to be hopod 
thot Lady Loder's moral apophthegm applied to intimate com- 
ponionsbip as well os to tho relation of partners at balls. In that 
case Mr. Carew, like meu in general, “ would never find these 
things out.” Indeed, the impartial bystander spends his life in 
wondering bow some husbands can tolerate their wives, or some 
wives their husbands. Jt is possible that Mrs. Carew, having 
completed her course of external improvement, may' have gradually 
acquired some of the qualities which she hod learned to appreciate 
and to assume. 

The course of true love runs tolerably smooth in the case of the 
more refined and more estimable heroine. The villain of the story, 
whom she had too htustily encouraged, unlike the ordinary villains 
of fiction, disappears into outer darkness in the second volume. 
She ia herself for some time unconscious of her own liking 
for the amiable young gentleman who had in the first page 
or two clearly intimated to tho experienced reader his fiituro 
fortune as the destined winner of the prize. Por tho purpose 
of delaying a final explanation, and perhaps also to mark the 
date of tho hook, Sir Walter Grenville hns to be shot through 
the arm by an Irish tenant, who bad first murdered the agent and 
then tried to set fire to the landlord's house. The interval is 
occupied by the settlement of Christine s affairs, and by repoits 
of b^, parties, and conversatioiis, which, as Mr. Carew says, 
would be bettor adapted than history to qiualify a hermit who had 
always lived^ in wilds remote from public view for polite society. 
Miss Lewis is much more at home among gentlemen and ladies 
than in the humblor circles which, as she imagines, ore abandoned 
to hopeless vulgarity; and ugly objects, oven when they are not 
fkbulouB monsters, ought always to he avoided by artists. That 
kOss Xiewis has studied books to some purpose as well as character 
and manner may be inferred from the quotations which serve as 
Inottoes for her chapters. It would be too much to hope that 
Longfellow should he wholly avoided. Many well-chosen passages 
from authors of a higher order indicate, both in their selection and 
their appHcHtion, sound taste and solid judgment 


KSW GOLOBAOO.* 

" rriHE eztrsordinsxy development of the minetnl XMonrees Of 

jL Colorado during the last three years,” writes Mr. Hayei» 
" has rendered most of the ^oks useless which have bsen pre¬ 
viously written about that region. This velufiie,” he goes on to 
say, “ may therefore he held to supply a manifest n(^.” While 
he thus seeks to lessen the value of the works of earlier traveUerSi 
we cannot believe that, with the ordinary reader, at all events, hO 
takes tho right way to recommend his own. B^ks of statistici, 
no doubt, are superseded with great rapidity in a rising country; 
but books of statistics are only moant for a certain clus of 
students. “ Bunkum”—if we may borrow a piece of Yankee 
slang—gets out of date even faster than statistics. In the fast- 
growing States of the interior of America it must want renewing 
at least every year. Thus the passage in which Mr. Mayes seta 
fiirlli the great glory of Kansas will have lost its force as soon oa 
the next lieport is issued of the Secretair of the State Board of 
Agriculture. “In 1866,” writes our author, quoting from that 
document, “ Ohio produced 10,200,000 buMels of whea^ and. 
Kansas 260,000; in 1872 Ohio produced 18,200,000; and B^saa 
2,100,000; in 1878 Ohio produced 32,000,000, and Kansaa 
32,300,000.” The repetition of the word “ produced "—espe¬ 
cially if the reader reads it aloud with a lanUee twang— 
hns a certain solemn effect. But it is an effect that cannot outlive- 
the publicatinn of fresh statistics. The same fete awaits another 
passage, in which is set forth the spread of vegetables. “ In 1845,'^ 
Mr. llayes says, “ vegetables could not be grown at Topeka .... 
in 1870 they could not be grown at Newton; in 1872 they could 
not be grown at Lamed. In 1879 they could be ^wn at Dodge 
City.” Our knowledge of geography, wo confess, is not extensive- 
enough to allow us to feel tho full surprise of the climax. But we 
feel sui'o that the next generation will look down with content 
on the boast about Dodge City. The limit of the growth o^ne 
cabbage and the onion will have been extended to districts as. yet 
unnamed that are now known only to the tribes of wild Indians. If^ 
therefore, books are tt\^bo sot aside by the extraordinary develop¬ 
ment of resources, whether mineral or vegetable, the work^^fore- 
us can count only on a very brief life. In another three years ft may 
have reached the extremity of decrepitude. Mr. Hayes in dm- 
IMssage seems to be aware of this, yet when he records the doingu 
of the Colorado ti'oops in 1862, he says that the account is “ givefr 
in permanent form ns a contribution to tho history of the country.” 
But wliat form can be permanent in a land where only one three- 
years' development of mineral resources sweeps away a whole 
iitenituro, and where vegetables which a short while ago would 
not ho grown at Lamed can now ho grown at Dodge CityF 
Even the Female Seminary which is at present one of 
tho glories of Topeka will some day or other be looked upon, 
with contempt, though, “for strength and thoroughness of build¬ 
ing and convenience of arrangement, it sumasses many of the most 
pretentious ones of the East.” It was in Topeka that, so late as- 
1845, vegetables could not be grown. Does Topeka boast of ito 
vegetables now ? Does it regard a potato with any feeling of 
triumph, or does it glory in a radish ? In another thirty-five years 
will it boast of its Female Seminary P J^ong l^fore that time its- 
females will have developed into ladies, and its Seminary into a. 
Universitv. 

Full, no doubt, of such sod thoughts as these, and impressed, 
with the overwhelming foree of the growth of statistics and the 
spread of vegetables, Mr. llayes hns dune wisely in seeking to- 
keep Ills voluiiio n little longer siloat by adding to its lightness. 
He not only indulges in jokes himselt^ but ho makes use of a 
humorous oompanion, who adorns his book with a series of 
sketches. The artist has one great advantage over the anthor. 
His comicality—whatever it may ho worth—con be enjoyed at a 
glance. No wading has to bo gone through in order to reach it* 
Now Mr. Hayes’s jokos, on the contrary, lie scattered about, and 
ore often found aoraewliat widely apart. Ho would have donfr 
wisely bad he printed them in n difibroiit typo, or had he in each 
case shown his renders by a side-note where ono was to bo found. 
As ho hns not done thi.s, it is only too likely that many will break 
down in the attempt to reach tho first of them, just as many aa 
emigrant has broken down on the wide and dull prairie in his 
attempt to reach Colorado. Mr. 1 Inyes’s natural stylo is uncommonly 
heavy, and seems in many placo.s to have been founded on a carefiu 
study of the advertisements of auctioneers. It ia after the fol¬ 
lowing fashion, for example, that ho begins his description of 
Colorado:— 

This whulo unique domain, of 106,475 square miles, may, with the ex¬ 
ception of the extreme south-wesUTU corner, in which are the curioas 
ancient ruins and clifF-dwellings of (he Manros Cailon, be nailed essentially 
a new country ; since its white inhabitants (whon^ pending the new 
conaiis-takiDg. we will estimate as numbering aoo. 000 ) have all either been 
born, or imntigraled, witliin some twenty years. 

In describing the town of Colorado Springs, he writes;—“It 
lies on a little narrow-gauge railroad. . . . destined add confi¬ 
dently expected, say its friends, to establish its ultimate terminal 
station in one of those * halls of the Montezumas ’ of which we so 
often hear.” Ho praises the life of a eattle-mnchinan os possesaiog* 
“ the utmost fascination for men thoroughly accustomed to the 


* ymp Colorado and the Bamta Ft Trail, By A. A. Hayes, Jun^ 
I A.M., Fellow of tliu American Geographical S(K:icty and thb Royal 
Geographical Society of London. Illustrated. London : G. Kegan Paul 
& Co. 1881. 
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iMcroiMaiid Kabiti of tlio highait and nottiaflood dfilisatiODi 
and pvasoioalily liable aod liimy to greatly miM them*" Our 
Mden will allow that it will require a great deal of light matter 
to leward them for going throuffh many pagea written in auch a 
v^le as thia He who ahall try out a T«rv »w pagea of it will be 
resamably liable and likely either to iUl eound aaleep or to loae 
ia temper. 

Mr. Hayes had aearoely started on his traTels before he found 
himMlf promoted to the rank of OoloneL In the Weetem States 
the travelleTi" he says, should make up his mind to accept 
without demur such militaiT or judicial rank and title as may be 
conferred upon him.** By the following story he shows the mode 
In which titles are given and altered:— 

** 1 don’t half like,” once leronrked a Scotch follow-traveller of the writer, 
to a friendly group at Denver, ”the promotion backwar-r-d which 1 re¬ 
ceive. Bait of Cbloago I was Colonel; at Chicago 1 was Major; at 
Omaha a man oalled ma Captain, and offered me dinner for thir-r-ty-five 
«encal” 

One of the group, after a cereful aurvey of the face and figure before him, 
the kindly yet keen expression, and the Iron-gray whiakers, replied: ** You 
ain’t Colonel wnth a cent. 1 allow that you’re Jedge ! ” 

And ** Jedge ” he was firom that time forth. Nobody called him any¬ 
thing else. Newly made acquaintances, landlords, stage-drivers, conductors, 
■oil used UUe title, until his companions began to foel as if they had known 
him all Ilia lift in that capacity. 

While our author was thus made a Colonel, his companion, the 
Artist, became a Commodore. The sketches of the genUemon who i 
was Urns enrolled in the navy form by far the best part of the 
iiook. In themselves, though they are lively and now and then 
pretty, they are not of any very great merit. But, set as they are 
u the midst of a dull nanative, they are found to have unusual 
Attractions for the reader. The two friends travel from place to 
jdaoe, and while one has his pen in his hand the other has his 
pencil. Early in their journey they come to an arid plain, and the 
Clobnel enlaim on ** the TOwer of that great beneficent a^t, 
WffUr.** A dignity, it win be noticed, is conferred upon it by 
^giving it a capital letter. In England, where' it is an intolerable 
nuisance, it is never similarly honoured. The artist, 1 ^ the way, 
forgets to give a sketch of the great beneficent agent. They arrive 
At house of a cattle-farmer, and they see “ an esthetic phase 
of the ranchman's life.” This is a subject which admits of easy 
illustration, and eo we have the picture of three gentlemen, one 
in his shiit^aeves, listening to a sentimental lady playing on a 
guitar. But surely when the travellers had once crossed 
the Missouri thw might have well left ** sesthetic phases *' 
behind them. Such langua^, ridiculous as it is anywhere, 
bas a doubly ridiculous sound in a deseription of the wild life of 
a Colorado cattle-breeder. They presently hear of some very 
great men. One had begun fifteen years ago with a capital of 
joo dollon, and his estate is valued now at i,coo,ooo. The 
lieutenant-Governor of the State wae once a email storekeeper. 

*' He * grub-staked * some prospectors,” and is now ** credited with 
indefinite millions.” Such men as these—and there were more than 
one of them —** are doubtless competent,” to quote Mr. Hayes's 
words, ** * to give a reason for the faith that is in them,* and 
ampW su^rt Uie wisdom of their cboiee of looaUon.** Mixing 
on mendlj terms with these illustrious Americans may be 
found ** gentlemen who will talk, with faultless Piccadilly accent, 
of the iMt gossip from London.” Has Piccadilly an accent of its 
own P We confess we did not know it, but then we have never 
travalled.in Colorado. Some of these Piccadilly gentlemen—scions 
of the nobility and aristocracy of Great Britain, as Mr. Hayes 
oalle them—do not, we regret to learn, conduct themselvee 
with perfect jpipriety in Colorado. A gentleman A’om 
the EMtem States, calling on a lady ** to whom the 
donoMonoei of life were traditionally dear, apologized for 
the absence of his companion, whose dothes suitable for such 
An occasion hod been delayed by the expressman.” We may 
wonder, by the way, what is the costume which a gentleman 
ought to wear who pays a call in Colorado. It is clearly some- 
.thiogdifierent firom the dress in which a mao goes a journey by 
railway. But to return to the lady of the traditional convmanoes, 

** Only hear that! ” die delightedly cried. ** Why, I have been 
meeting the sons of dukes and earls with their ptmtaloons tucked 
in their boots.” This is a melancholy and a humiliating picture. 
Those sdoiiB of the nobility and aristocracy might at least have 
worn knickerbockers, and then they would not have been even 
tempted to put their boots to so very improper a use. We could 
bave wishea that the artist bad given us an illustration of one of 
them. He might have headed it **An Unisstbetio Phase in 
Colorado; or, the Boots and Pantaloons of the Bon of a 
Duke.” In one passage Mr. Hayes compares his country 
very unfisvourably wim ours. A BepubUc, he eaye, treats 
its soldiers with ingratitude. Por the battle of Oettsyburg 
Meade waa only made a brigadier-general, while Wellington was re¬ 
warded for Waterloo with a dukedom. Ae our author is praising 
us we must not find fault with his history; but surely there are 
two sides to the qaestion. Gratitude in a nation ie a fine thing, 
but if there were no dultos there would be no dukes* sons; and if 
Ahera were no dulrea' bcoib there would, likely enough,^ be no rude 
young men to call on a lady in Colorado with thrir pantaloons 
.tuoked into their boots. Let him therefore judge his own country 
mora.kin^, and remem^r that in a BepuUio, if there are no 
exited digttitiee to reward gallantry, on the othm hand there are 
no loiooi of ariatpemoy and no hoots with pantaloons tucked into 
thqm to be eeifi in a lady’s drawing-room. 

A prince oan make a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, anda’ that* 


it if above bia might to make a man wear hla boote and 
I his pantalMoa in a way tiiat ahaU aati^ a lady to whom the o^ 
vmtan^ of lifii are traditionally dear. Ine TTsiitad Statoa ate seen, 
uoefore, to be wish in their iwpatent nlggardlineM; and llr. 
myea, even when he oomparee W^ngton and Bleade, may well 
he proud of the Bepublim inatitutiona under which itia hU 
happineaa to live. We could wish, however, that, while hie man¬ 
ners are so good, his hook were not so uncommonly dull. We ean' 
recommend U heartily to the sons of dukes and earls; hut all 
others, from ' viscounts downwirds, will be able to get little firom 
it by way eithw of instruction or amusement. Those, however, 
who are thinking of going to Colorado for their health—^d as a 
health resort it seems almost unrivalled—will find a usefbl chapter 
at the end of the volume. In it Mr. Hayes gives a good deal of 
medical information. He has, moreover, drawn up a table of the 
various routes from New York which will, no doubt, be of con¬ 
siderable service to the traveller. 


OLDFIELD’S NIPAL.* 

T hese two volumes contain a large mass of valuable informa¬ 
tion, acquired during a residence of fourteen years at the 
capital of Nepaul. As liesidency Sux|;eon, the late Dr. Oldfield 
enjoyed opportunitiee of observation little if at all inferior to 
those of the civilian or military officer of high standing who 
usually fills the post of Eesidont. But the materials ore some¬ 
what disjointedly put together, and would have bsen bettor 
for rearrangement and revision. The want of maps is posi¬ 
tively heartbreaking. Tbe earlier chapters are devoted to a 
minute physical description of tbe country, and, to say nothing of 
obscure provinces and inaccessible divisions, there are enumera¬ 
tions of numberless rivers, psMos, and dhum or valleys at the foot 
of the Himalayan ranges, which are perplexiug and unintelligiblo 
from this mere omission. The work is, however, full of uusts 
intelligently observed and faithfully recoHed. Dr. Oldfieldb pro- 
fessioo placed him on terms with Jung Badahur and his family 
almost approaching to social intimacy. The peculiarities of 
Buddhist architecture are brought home to the reader by coloured 
illustrations; and there are happily no pungent remarks at which 
any of the most sensitive and jealous of Indian potentates could 
take offence. An account of a people and country governed by 
a ruler who still retains his inviolate independence of British 
authority in all internal affairs could not fail of interest; and in 
the whole two volumes, with the exception, perhaps, of an account 
of the rise of Buddhism in India proper, there is Uttie or nothing 
token at second-hand. 

Nepaul, which the author derives from two words, pignify- 
ing ** under the protection of tbe Dei^,” is a mountdnoua 
kingdom extending about five hundred mues along the southern 
slope of the Himalayas, and averaging in breadth OTOut a hundred 
miles. Its population is variously estimated at firom four to five 
millions. The kingdom is much cut up by lofty ridges. Fart of 
it ia covered with dense forests, and there is no lack of malaria 
which generates a deadly fever locally known os tbe The 

scenery in many places is picturesque and grand, and the climate 
at Katmandhu, some 5,000 feet high, is enjoyable. The revenue of 
I Nepaul has been estimated at rather less than half a mUUon of 
our money, but for this there are 110 reliable data. The commerce 
is insignificant, and is in the hands of some fif^ traders, who 
reside fit Katmandhu and the neighbourhood. The blankets of 
Nepaul have been renowned from the earliest Hindu times; and 
gold dust, precious stones, rock salt, and Yak tails, are brought 
down from Tibet on the backs of sheep. Originally the kingdom 
was possessed and governed by Newars, who were Buddhists 
though the Newar reigning dynasty was Hindu, and claimed 
descent from Kama. But the modem history of Nepaul dates 
from little more than one hundred years back. In 1769 tbe 
Goorkhas came down from the district of Gorkhali, some fifty 
miles from Katmandhu, under Kaia Prithi Narayan, drove out the 
Newar dynasty, and establishea themselves os rulers of the 
country. Our first attempt at intercourse with Nepaul was 
purely commercial; but neither i^ord OomwaUis nor Lord 
Wellesley was able to negotiate a lasting treaty or to retain an 
English Resident at the capital. The attitude of the Nepaul 
rulers was for years marked by tbe most intense distrust and 
suspicion of our proceedings. This culminated in the Nepaul war 
of 1815; and it is only owing to the delicate management and 
forbearance of our successive representatives that this jealous 
feeling has at all been overcome. With their eastern xieiraboun 
the Goorkhas have not been very fortunate. The Goorkhae had 
to endure numerous insults and iDUiries from the Tibetans; and 
every five years presents ibr the Emperor of China are sent-to 
Pekin with a Nepaulese Embassy, the membors of which arc/ in¬ 
variably subjected to divers slights and inconveniences at tbe,2iuds 
of Celestial mandarins and Governors. At the close i^ ihe last 
century a Chinese general Mtually came within a few miles of 
Katmandhu with a victorious army and there dictated to the 
Goorkhas the terms of an ignominious peace. 

Dr. Oldfield appears to have left behmd him an essay on Baddh- 
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mtloawU&tlidaatliQr Ima coUeeted as to the procedure and 
wtooia of locali and etpeeiaDv of manorial, coiirta. There is no 
donot that these ohacuze local inatituriona are the right place in 
whiw to seandi aurriTals and trsditions of the distant past. 
Sa<m a traditum we come upon in the forfeiture for non-payment 
cu wroth sUyer*’due to the Duke of Buocleughh court at 
Knightiow Orcee—-*'a white bull with a r^ nose end ears of the 
eameeolou^" This carries us back to the days when the Ohil- 
lingham wild cattle were tame. V^e do not wonder at hearing 
that tiie fine haa not been paid within man*8 memory.” Much of 
Hr. Gomyne'e information, is, as might he expected, and as ho 
tnodesUj owns, compiled from books; but as he has the great 
Uteraiy virtue of naming the sources of his knowledge, the 
reader can judge for himself what it is worth. In one case, 
that of ^e manor-court of Enhorne, already mentioned, the 
author might have talmn the trouble to refer to the authorities 
from wbi^ the S^wstator derived whatever there may be of 
fact in its account. Mr. Spectator’s correspondent, it should 
be renmmbered, took up the subject of the Thorne court, not 
out of interest in primitive history, but simply as a peg whereon 
to hang o^ of those elaborate jests on female frailty which never 
failed to tickle our forefathers. Mr. Gomme solemnly repeats as 
authentic histojy —** The steward of the Enhorne manors adjourned 
to * Busnabybright that they might have a day before them ” 
-—a detail which, tiU it is pointed out to us in stimo morn serious 
authi^ty, we shall continue to regard as a mere joke. From the 
way in which Mr. Oomme speaks of ** the curious custom ” ** as 
recorded in the Spectator" one would almost think that he really 
believed that ** my friend, the love-casuist,” had, as he professed, 
searched into the authentic records of the court. But it must not 
be thought that all Mr. Gomnio's facts are of thu kind. A con- 
eiderable amount of information has been obtained from private 
and local sources; and this, of course, is more valuable than 
exeerots from books. Altogether, the student of early institutions 
will &id much to interest him in Prvnitioe Fdk-mootSf although 
it may Jbirlv be described as the work rather of un antiquary and 
collector of historical fragments than of an historical scholar. 


MEMOUiS OF THE DUKE OF SALDANHA.* 

I N those two large and closely printed volumes the (k)unt of 
Oarnota has told everything about the life of his hero and 
brother-in-law which a sympathizing admirer could wish to tell, 
and bos only omitted wlmt was necessary to imUce his career and 
eurroundings intelligible. The author is properly unxioTis not 
to swell his biography to on excessive size; out he has been very 
unfortunate in his suppressions. Snldunha's comings and goings, 
even of the most insigniHcant character, are told at length, but 
the revolutions in which his life was passed are dismissed as too 
tedious for telling. The brave, wise, and patriotic Marshal (we 
apeak in the sense of the Oount of Caruota) goes into exile, for 
instance, in 1837. after an unsuccessful attempt to restore the 
Charter of 1826”: and all that the Marshal’s biographer thinks 

^ 10 tell us anout the attempt in question is that “ It W'ould 
cult to ascertain with certainty to whom should bo ascribed 
the failure of the attempt at Belem.” To bo sure the partigrapli 
ends with the interesting statement that Saldanhn ** retired from 
Belem disgusted with what he had wito^^ud.” When this is 
taken in connexion with the fact that, in the opinion of “ those in 
circumstances to form a correct judgment ” (ns nobody is named 
we conclude that this moans the Count of Oarnota), ** 8iildanha 
alone came out of the afliiir with honour and dignity,” it is plain 
that some persons behaved very badly; but who they wore, or 
wl^t they did, the reader is loft to *learn from other sources. 
Indeed, he must find even the sources for himself, ua the Count is 
very chary of citing authorities. This is how the biographer of 
the cMef actor of the struggle of 1837 gives its history:— 

The plena for thia purpoao (the reatorution of the oharter of i8s6) wore 
very oevefully prepared, and afTordnl roaeonablo 1 io|M! of auccees ; but, 
through unfortunate misunderstandings on tbu part of some of those who 
held subordinato commands, the orders of the Marshals were not cffei-tu- 
nlly carried out. It would bo impuA>ibl(' to enter into the details of this 
struggle without extending this biogvupliy to far loo great a Jcnglli to 
satisfy the English reader. We will tlierct«iro only say with rcsjiecL to the 
battle of Chao da Foira, at which the author was present, tfiut the too 
much good faith of the Mamhnis Tcreciru and Snldanhn at tliu inuinent of 
vSotoiy allowed that victory to slip through their hands, in consequence of 
the urgent request of the losing party for a nessatiun of hostilities iu order 
to apora tta further effusion of Portuguese blood. 

Yet immediately afterwards tho author can find space for a long 
prochunation, iu the usual magnilotiuent Peninsular style, by 
radanha and his brother-in-arms, Buis da^ Silva ^ Mousiuho 
d’Albuquerque, sotting forth their own surpassing patriotism, dis- 
intaMStedness, and hiimauity. Had this boon referred to in a 
note, and the gist of it given in two lines of the text, which 
would be amply sufficient, the space economized might have been 
usefully employed in giving a few explitnuiions. But this is 
the course followed oy tho author throughout. Notes of 
the Maiebal’s to his wife and children, mostly of so interest; 
letten from him to the author, and letters to him from various 
illuttrioue obscure rival intriguers, are printed literally by the 
doMU } bpt, with the exception of saldanha’s own despatches to 
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Bom Pedro, there iseeaioely a line which can be xed% eonrideaed 
as illustrate the aotions of the writers. Hie Maiafaelb notee to 
his family are such as any afiectionate father write.; but the 
others are merely the pompous, self-laudato^ ftoth whi^ ever^ 
body familiar with the politics of Spain and Portu^ has beera 
ad nauseam from innumerablo greeuy intriguers. Meanwhile, in 
the Count’s own narrative tho events follow one another ** like 
geese.” This was the case with the author's life of Pomhal, in 
which he appeared to take for o^ted that his readers elreodj 
possessed such an accurate knowledge of tho hietoxig of Portu^l 
as would render his own work quite superfluous to them. Two- 
thirds of the proclamations and letters printed, and a goodly 
portion of the narrative, might well have been exchanged fbr a 
coherent account of the condition of Portugal and the beliefs and 
aims of its people, ^danha himsdf would have profited by the 
exchange. 

The faults of the book ore, wo imagine, l^ely due to the fimt that 
the Oount of Oarnota has no real intorest in the historical and poli¬ 
tical aspects of his subject. He has written the Life of Sal- 
danha, as he wrote the Life of Pomhal, because he admired the men 
with that helpless sort of hero-worship which is content to admire 
their actions without trying to understand them. Towards 
Saldanha his feelings wero those of personal friendship, which began 
with boyish admiration iu the ” cheerless month of November 1827,” 
in Sussex Place, Kegent’s Pork. The Count of Oiimota was then 
Master Athelstaue, and tho Liberal borues of Spain and Portugal 
were a very general object of admiration to boys with a hoaltoy 
love of adventure. The friendship then formed continued until 
Saldanha's death. In 1856 the author and his hero became 
connected by marring. Saldanhn had lost his first wife, 
a Miss Hogan, and being determined to uuiny again, came 
to Is'ngland to propose to Mrs. Binns, a widowed sister of 
the iiulhor’a. The Duke did not leave Portugal uncon¬ 
ditionally resolved on this bold step. When asking the King’d 
pormissiun to travel and tu marry, as tho Portuguese law requires 
the nobles to do, he informed Horn Pedro that he should only 
marry the lady if she werp not so chained as to be ” found wear¬ 
ing vVe have tho Count of Oarnota’s word for it that 

this announcement caused ** the stern Bom Pedro,” who had never 
been seen to laugh, tu writhe with laughter. We wonder what 
the Duke's heirs did when they read it in print. Fortunately, as 
the author says, ** I'Uoro was no wiff to mar their happiness I ” and 
Mrs. Binns became Duchess of Saldanha. There are a great many 
personal details of this nature scattered about the book, and mixed 
with them much profound moral reflection of tho kind which con¬ 
sists in pointing out that everything would have been settled 
much more nicely if all parties concerned had been better men. 

The true interest which attaches to tho career of the Duke of 
Saldanha was admirably put by Lafayette in a letter addressed to 
bim in 1S33. Ho says, ^*Votre atfalre portiigaiso estdevenue 
europdenne. Cost uu commencement du cinquidme acte, qui 
j’espere terniinera la tragddie de ’89, au profit de la liberty de 
(‘(!ite partie du munde." During tho latter years of Ferdinand 
VII. of Spain, and before the necessity of finding some 
support for his daughter Isabel had induced him to seek 
rccoucilnuieiit with the Liberals, tho frionds of constitutional 
liberty iu the Peninsula wero compelled to fight their battles in 
Portugal. Ill both countries the real cause of dispute was the de¬ 
termination of a minority of the people, mostly iuhahitants of the 
towns, to secure better government than they could hope for from 
the old absolute monarchy, supported as it was by the Uhurch and 
the rural population. These latter, again, supported the absolute 
King hocauso any attack on the Church or on their rooted habits 
roused them at once to armed opposition. Don Carlos or Dom Miguel, 

; on one side, and tho various Constitutions on tho other, were simply 
pretexts. Constitutional government lias seldom been taken 
seriously iu the Peninsula. There can be little doubt that, 
had either Ferdinand VIT. or Dom Miguel been able men 
callable of governing well, they might have ruled with absolute 
power, supported by the steady loyalty of their subjects, to the day 
of their death. Perhaps fortunately, their rule was of a kina 
whif;h would not have been tolerated at any period of their 
country's histoiy, and Ferdinand was compelled by interests of his 
own to seek the alliance of the Liberals. The latter became 
also the pets of tlio more aggressive Liberal parties outside of tbeii 
own country, and wero patronized (with a strict regard for his 
own interests) by Louis Philippe, and by the nistless activity of 
Lord Palmerston. Whatever interest Saldnnhti's career may have 
beyond his own country is due to the part he played in that 
struggle. 

Without all the length of the Oount of Oamota’s ad¬ 

miration, which IS far beyond the utmost allowed to biographers, 
it is only just to acknowledge that that part was honourable. 
Saldanha was by no means inditferont to his own interest, but he 
had also a sincero regard for the interests of bis country, and when 
the two directly clashed he was capable of sacrificing his own. He 
was at any rate conspicuously above the ordinary low level of 
Spanish or Portuguese public men. Ills abilities as a soldier appear 
to have been zespectable. Tho Oount habitually writes about him 
as if he had been a Napoleon, and in one passage he establishes a 
perfectly ridiculous com}iari8on between his operations against the 
Miguelites in l^uiarein and Wellington's campaign against 
Massena over the same ground. The same tone iammntained 
throughout. In giving an account of tho siege of Oporto, in 18^3, 
the author indulges in a great deal of somewhat puerile satim 
against Solignac, the French general first placed in command by 
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Atandinfr in SA]duiha*i way. Hli fkanva to niae the aim and 
hii final ratifement are exulted oter with much glee. Colonel 
Badeock (of the 7th Husaara). who was preaent as agent of the 
Bngliah Goiremment, very aeoaihly attrihutes the Freneh geoeial’a 
- fidluie to the fiiet that the Portugueae baUtnally diaobeyed Ida 
ordera and oabalJed agamat him. saldanha, who auooeeded him, 
abowed both eneigy and peiaonal courage; but it ia.plain ftom 
Colonel Badeock'a nanative that he owed aa much to good 
fortune aa to merit According to that officer, a Peninsular 
veteran, the Miguelite generals committed ** every sort of 
blunder,” and actions swollen into great bottles by our author 
and the judiciously vague despatches of Saldanha shrink in bis 
eoeptioal narrative into mere skirmishes. Yet, if Saldanha wee not 
a great general, he was not improbably as good as Hourmont, the 
French chief of the Miguelites (who was doubtless hamper^ hy 
intrigue as Solignac had been), and certainly better than any of his 
Portugueee rivals. The great service he did bis party was to 
■uppiv it with a native leader of sufficient energy and ability to 
end the war by a complete surrender of the enemy, and not such a 
compromise as the Convention of Vergnra. He thoroughly appre- 
idatM the fighting powers of those ragged foreign (’mostly 
British) adventureia, the Oporto grenadiers, **who fought and 
were fiogged, and were not paid,” and he trusted them to bring 
him off safe when, as for instance, at Almoster, his tactics were at 
faidt. As a politician, Saldanha habitually supported the Charter 
of 18a6, a moderate compromise which left the central Govern¬ 
ment strong enough to suppress mere anarchy. Although he 
was probably not spotless, he was doubtless as sincere in 
bis prmdples as any of his contemporaries. What the realities 
of his poiiUcal career were, it is impossible to learn from this 
life, ai^ it may be safely asserted that Saldanha took good care 
that it always should be impossible. The Count of Oarnota 
seems to consider his own unsupported assertion sufficient, and 
indeed his book contains abundant proof that be was never trusted 
with the real secret of what was going forward. We conceive we 
pay him a compliment in saying so 
In one respect Saldanha differed very widely from contemporary 
Spaniah generals and politicians. He was by birth and education 
a gentleman. On his motlier's side he was n grandson of Pombal 
and descended from the Austrian house of Uaun. His father’s 
family was, like those of most of the Portuguese nobility, a branch 
of an ancient Castilian house, and was besides connected by 
marriage with the Boban-Ohabots. Saldanha received a good 
education in one of the schools established by I*ombal, and at¬ 
tained in particular to a thorough knowledge of English, which 
he wrote well. His despatches, especially those written to 
persuade Dorn Pedro to come from Brazil and put himself at the 
head of the l^iberal party in Portugal, are clear and able. His 
biographer informs us that iu his boyhood Saldanha took Sir 
Charles Oraudisou for his model, and he seems to think that ho acted 
up to it. The Marshal was not quite so immaculate a hero ns that; 
but Im can still be respected, and, if compared with the average 
Spanish or Portuguese politician, may 1 w highly respected. In 
private life he was apparently kindly and considerate 01 others. 


TWO NOVELS.* 

rpHE first of these two stories is of considerable merit, and will 
-L well repay the trouble of reading. Of the second wo shall 
have something to say presently. Mr. Oaroli is the son of a 
Genoese sea-captain, who in the coarse of his voyages comes to 
London and falls in love with the sister of a merchant with whom 
he has dealings. The brother views the match with the antipathy 
of a thick-headed domineer!^ man, fond in hia way of his uister, 
and auspicious of the iniquities which he supposes to be con¬ 
cealed under the imposing presence and attractive manners of the 
foreimi suitor. The lover, nowever, after standing the ^est of a 
year^ absence and of the most searching inquiries, succeeds in 
manyiug the girl, and takes her away with him to his own country. 
Mr. Uaroli^ the hero of the book, is born at Genoa, and educated 
during hit'earlier years at ’Venice. He is thence, at the time when 
the independence of Venice was threatened and afterwards destroyed 
by Napoleon, transferred to London. The boy’s life in London, 
where he grows up, and his warfare with his unsympathetic 
English relatives, are described with a good deal of cleverness aud 
humour. One of his chief enemies is a certain Miss Potts—a 
** family connection ” who, after the death of liis uncle’s wife, 
undertakes the management of the household. She is a sour, 
vindictive old maid, the terror of children, whose portrait is 
capitally drawn. To this home the mother and child return, 
while the father continues hia seafaring pursuits. He is soon 
lost sight of, having been captured, aa appears later on, by the 
Algerian corsairs, who at toat time followed their trade with 
comparative impunity; and his wife and two children are left to 
thf tender mercies of tWr English relations. As year afier 
year goes by without any news Wng beard of the father, tlie 
■tnngere sink more and more into the position of poor relations,' 
and have to undergo all the indignities and humiliations which 
SBoh apoaition is apt to carry with it. The sister dies early, and 
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i3^boT,iU1beraeoii|^ofyian*aeimoUogvis fatto.a tsada. Bii 
eariiy fnendahina are desoibed with mudk gnee and tMag^ 
eipaclalljr his relatioai with a ffimlly of French eadgmats tutmad 
Dmbur. Just as hia relations with hisown kindred an fbst beenmiitf 
intolerable, he ie saved by the appeeranoe of aOenoeea naole, witb 
whom he end his xnoUier stsri on their retmm to Itnly. Tire 
voyage is marked by two events of importance. Fiiat, Mr. Oaroli^ 
then a young man of twenty'yean of am, Ms in love with Angela 
Booco, the daughter of the eeptain of the veseel; and eeeonoly, 
all his hopes are cut short by the capture of the ^Ip hf Barbaiy 
pirates. The second volume and the neater pert of the third are 
taken up with a description of slave life in Algiera. The snbjeet 
has the advantage of novelty, and is treated with a plotorreque 
liveliness, and at the same time with a freedom &om all eensa- 
tional effect, not often to bo met with in recent novali^ Bat thm 
is undoubtedly too much of it, or rather of the refleotiona and dis-i 
sertatioDs which are mixed up with it. Mr. Oaroli suooeeds, by 
his own labours aud by the interest of IHends, in ransominir 
Angela at the end of a considerable time, but hae himself to wait 
for his release till tlie famous bombardment ,by Iiord Bxmoutb 
put a final end to European slavery in Alners. He comes back 
to England to find Angela married to bis cousin and boyish 
enemy Augustus Maitland, and to console himself at last In the 
love of Antoinette Dufonr, his early friend and playmate. 

There is much in this book that is attractive and interesting. It 
is pleasant to rood, and leaves a pleasant impression behind. Its 
moral tone is blameless; and, indeed, if we want^ to find fault, 
wo should say that it contains rather too many obvious and thread¬ 
bare reflections on moral and religious themes. The sketches of 
childish life and character at the beginning are excellent The 
development of character and of the story as the hero grows up 
is less successful; and the hurried and huddled style of the con¬ 
clusion, where fifty papes deseribo a number of the most decisive 
events of the hero’s life, cause one to regret the length to which 
the Algerian part of the narrative had been extendra. Had we 
been spared some of the moralizing in that part of the book, not 
only would more space have been left at the end for a fuller develop¬ 
ment of the plot, but the Algtirian experiences would have formed e 
picturesque series which could bo read without ** sldppiog ” or 
effort of the attention. 

We wish wo could say as much in favour of Dr. Victoria. It 
is ju.st one of the books'which are an affiiction to the reviewer. 
There are a great many novels which, without be|ng con¬ 
spicuously silly or objectionable from a moral point of view, are 
so fiat and empty, so destitute of point or of any reason to exist, 
that it becomes a problem not ouly who reads them, but who 
could possibly take the trouble and undergo the manual labour of 
writing them*. The mass of good books now existing is so great, 
and the time to read and digest them so short, that a bad book 
or an inane book ought to bo pointed out as a public nuisance, 
lu some respects n simply inane book is even more of a nuisance 
than a positively bad one. For out of a bad one there is often some 
amusement to be got. It is easy to say that nobody is bound to 
road a book which he does not like. But so nobody is bouod to> 
buy an article that he does not like in the market. It is not the 
less true that it ia n bad thing to have the market glutted with worth¬ 
less or spurious articles. They diminish the chances of those people 
who do good work, and they tend still further to lower the taste of 
the idle and half-educated persona of all classes to whom only such 
books appeal. There is, however, one point on which somathiog- 
is to bo learned and some amusement to be got from this otherwise 
uninstrnctive and unentertaining narrative. I^et the reader go 
through it, and correct the bad Prench with which it is plentifulT^r 
sprinkled, and he will have sharpened his recollection, if it is 
rusty, of the elements of P’rench grammar, while he will have 
derived some amused astonishment from the question why a writer 
should deal so freely with a language of which he has still the 
simplest rules to learn. We read of a mauvaise quart d^heurOf of 
aim mUles amiti^Sf of Qm tu et /teureiu: addreaseci to a woman, of 
Ah, e'est hontouao, and so forth. Wo find Italian like for 

papalini; Si, Siffnor, e vero for Si, Siffnore, d verof Vittorio 
Umanuah for Vittorio Emanude. We have in German Brauligam 
for Braiftijam, and we have a word like jiguranUt, which belongs 
to no one known tongue, though it may be a compound of two. 
To quote the authors own words, ** 1.^1 fools scoii ns they wiU, 
knowledge is a power and we might suggest that a alight knowledge 
of the languages one writes in or quotes from may serve as a shield 
and buckler against the mockery of the irreverent reader. As to 
his own language, the author escapes from many of the difficulties 
which beset composition in it by adopting what may be termed 
the interjectionnl style, of which the following is a specimou 

Not an hour, not a mlaute, not a moment, in which she oould call berselC 
free. Yet every hour, every minute, every iiininent dedicateil to berseli'. 
Inventing now combiuation of colours for thU dress and that; shop}Mng ; 
sitting lor iier portraits in many stylus ; riding in the park, driving in the 
park; morning calls; daily services in fadilonnhle oliurches; morning 
concerts and daily kettlcdruiiis; dinners, dances, theatres, drawIngHTooms— 
all following each other unceasingly, unendiessty. Moving' from ona 
|)oiiit of vantage to another. Admiriition, here, aUiniration there. Some¬ 
what of satiety at last. Something else to seek for. Something more 
lasting, more r^—fhr the rcigii of the belle of the season eannot last 1 the 
worshippers of beauty need ohange. It is for this oetaoD. But ibr the- 
no.\t—who can tell ? 

So much for the style, native and foreign, of thia book. Tire 
story rum as follows. It opens with an unpleasant deatMofi 
scene, in which a betrayed and forsaken girl leaves behind bar, to 
the care of an aunt, the child who afterwiuds tarowli^ tibe lMfoie|k 
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tki lldt» fo tnottuiite liir Hotj, d» ttndiM madieiiM and 
awsfiiiJidbody* Siia it wootd bj one of tlie lieroes, Sir Franeit 
Hnuftlioni^^ndtTki tonbunit joong auuif with an air of quiet 
detenDSnation which thowad itnlf m eiai^iiig he aaid or did, 
nnd would hate earned lum to be racogidied in any part of the 
world ae an Knyliahman.” The aathor*a paMotum teema here to 
lead him to tain too uniiiTOttrable a Tiew of the other nationd of 
the earthi among whom we can recall aeferal penons of our 
m^uaintanoe who are not without this air of quiet deter¬ 
mination.* Yet his frequent quotations from other tongues 
indicate that it is in no spirit of Uind hostility, but rather 
**in spite of all temptations to beloim to otner nations,* 
that ha olaimB for us a monopoly of this imposing personal 
/quality. Viotoria accepts Sir Frands, but hardly has she done 
BO when she attains the age of niheteeu, and the secret of her birth 
is then, according to the wishes of the aunt, revealed to her 
in a doGument handed her by a certain Dr. Pringle, who 
acta aa n aort of guardian to her*, whereupon she breaks off the 
match, and aets to work for her profession. Victoria is'closely 
united with the Yorke family, the two daughters of which, 
Geraldine and Eva, are bosom friends of hers. Geraldine marries 
a duke whom she does not care for, and it is of her that the inter- 
ieotlonal paasage quoted above is written. Sir Francis, failing in 
love, tries to mt into Parliament, and fails in this also. Victoria 
goes to Ziirieh to study, and Sir Francis to Italy to improve him¬ 
self in other ways. Of the really interesting student life in 
Zurich, which would have fitted in admirably at this part of the 
story, the writer gives us, whether from ignorance of it or not, no 
icture at all. mr Francis betakes himself to Home, but what he 
oea there it is bard to make out. He certainly moralizes a little, 
and does so after this fashion:—Home I that city in which the 
Past looms out of the dimness of time in proportions which dwarf 
the Present, stand out as the Present may m all the gloss and 
glitter of its modish garb I* with more of a like sort. lie bewails 
iit much length, and in a similar strain, the evils which supersti¬ 
tion has inflicted on the human race, ** The Home of tourists and 
guide-books*—^in other words, all the treasures of painting and 
sculpture which are to be found in Homo—Sir Francis did not 
** care to see ”; neither does ho care to see the Pope and our 
good friends the So he leaves Rome and moralizes 

again on the bad cultivation of the Campagnu. Suiely if this 
rising young politician was above seeing the Vatica'n because 
tourists ” go there too, he might not have been above studying 
the social and political life of modern Italy, and might have re¬ 
turned to England a trifle fuller of knowledge and a trifle less 
devoted to aphoristic wisdom. In Florence, however, his taste 
for art awakes or revives. “ llis days were spent in her galleries, 
in her churches, and he marvelled at the genius, the patience, the 
life-long assiduity, which had left such a lasting record of loving 
labour.’’ He objects, however, to patting pictures together in 
large numbers, and thinks that the artists would be grieved at 
finding so many people loolnng at them. The churches please 
him less still, because of the candles which stand on the altars 
and hinder the spectator from seeing them properly. A trifle 
given to the outtoae^ if only Sir Francis had known it, would have 
caused every candle to vanish with marvellous speed. Instead of 
tillering this, however, Sir Francis moralizes yet again, this time 
on the end of art. “ To what extent hud art performed its 
mission as a teacher P * But here we must give up the attempt 
to follow out the subtle workings of Sir Francis's logic. ’’ Man,” 
he says, has no innate idea of beauty.” The answer ciime,” 
we I'ead, but Sir Francis was not satisfled with it." What I ” 
he again asks, ** is this true P ’ And so, finding no solution 
of ms doubts, be begins to moralize once more. The rest 
may be told in a few words. Sir Francis joins the Alpine 
Olub, gets into Parliament, and, let it be hoped, leaves off the 
practice of the saffe Afambres of Voltaire, gui jauait tauiours des 
r^exiffM, Victoria turns out to be the daughter of Mr. xorke and 
sister of Gei^dine. She also turns out on excellent oculist, and 
performs a ^Iful operation by which sight is given to a blind girl. 
Sir f^cis marries Geraldine after all, her husband having oppor¬ 
tunely betoton himself to another world*, and the minor c^'oeters 
•of the book mostly turn out well and end happily. The author 
delivers himself shortly before he concludes of an oracular utter¬ 
ance, with which we, too, will draw to a conclusionThis book 
is not intended to be * realistic,’ in the modern sense of the word; 
if it were, we should ask the reader to jmc it into the fire at once.” 
We do not know what is the distinction between ’’ realistic,” in 
the anment and modern sense of the word, as applied to novels, 
nor do we in any case suggest to the reader that he should treat 
the book bo impolitely; he will do better to leave it uncut. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 

■rpHE Albanians (i), bating contributed their mite to the 
X general embroilment of the Eastern ^estion, have fairly 
•earned the privilege of having a Special Oorrespondeut among 
them to make Europe understand, if poeriUe, who thev are and 
what they want. The peculiarity of their language renders inter- 
l. course with them no eas^ matter, and the advantages enjoyed by 
Herr Spiridion GopfSevid in this respect, and from his generu 

^x) OdmiAonlfii wnd srine Liga» Ethoognphlsch-politiach-historiach 
goschil^ert von Spiridion GopSevld. Leipzig; Duncker & Humblot. 
London : Williams & Norgate. 


IhmIUaiity with the affiuia of the tflaThan peninenia, ub mcce than 
a oompensatioo for his strong politioil ptiposseMinns and a flip¬ 
pant style of writing more heeomiojg a Mmsentatlee of the pMMM 
than an ethnograj^ and historian. In the flniMr capioity 
Herr Qopfievid writes very amasinglT; hut has not anoh to 
describe, except landscape soeneiy ana his own aufibringi ftoa 
vermin, had coffee, and the lack of small ohaii|e. The really 
valuable portions of his work are his elucidation of the obaearitMB 
of Albaman ethnology and history, and his sketch of the manners 
of the people. The Albanians are. he thinks, the reprasentativas 
of the ancient Pelasgian population of the Greek and Italian 
peninsulas—«theory for which he himself assigne no oonelarive 
evidence, but which mav be deemed to be countenanced by the 
curious fact that the only vestige of the old Hessapian language 
origioally spoken on the opposite coast of the Adriatic la an 
Albanian word. The name oy which the people call themselves, 
Skipetar (rook-people), in itsmf condenses the history of a race 
driven from the plains and maintaining its Independenoe in the 
most inaccessible districts. There, however, the Albanians have 
not merely entrenched, but extended, themselves; for Herr 
GopSevid shows by the evidence of local names that the 
northern districts of Albania must have been occupied by 
Servians in the medimval period. At present the people are 
divided into two chief tribes—the Gegi of the nortn and 
the Toski of the south—^whose dialects mfier as widely as High 
and Low German. It is quite in keeping with the general history 
and character of the country that the mountaineers should lie 
generally Christians, while Mohammedanism prevails in the more 
level districts. The most important Christian tribes are the Mali- 
sori and the Miredita, both virtually independent of the Porte. It 
is scarcely to be expected that independence of all foreign control 
can be long maintained, and, according to Herr Gopi&vid, the 
county is even now the theativ of an underhand struggle between 
Austria and Italy. Much perturbation, he says, was recently 
occasioned among the Austrian authorities by the discovery that 
the Italian Franciscans, upon whom they had relied as politieal 
emissaries, were secretly a^tating on behalf of their own conh^. 
The influence of the Oath(m6 clergy upon the Christian population 
is very great, and, os it is used rather to discourage than to pro¬ 
mote education and civilization, the condition of their people in 
these respects, equally with that of the Mohammedans, is very low. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that Herr Gop^vid who is 
probably a Servian, has no affection either for Austrians or 
Catholics, and bis dislike for both is continually breakup out. 
Oq the whole, it seems difficult to anticipate any satis&tory 
destiny for this interesting people, and it is much to be regretted 
that ecclesiastical differences should, to all appearance, estiange 
them completely from the Greek kingdom, to which they naturally 
belong, and to whose population tney would contribute a very 
valuable element. 

The interestof a publication which wo may safely attribute to Herr 
Julius Eckardt, “ Nicholas I. to Aloxandur 111 .’^ (2), is somewhat 
diminished by Uie greater part, if not the whole, of tbe contents 
having already appeared in periodicals, and by its consisting of a 
scries of detacnod papers, which, however attractive in themselves, 
alibrd no comprehensive view of the period of transition through 
which the Russian Empire has been passing. They cast, never¬ 
theless, numerous side-lights upon some interesting though minor 
phases of this great historical drama. Their especial viuub, per¬ 
haps, consists in the number of private official reports of which the 
author has contrived to obtain copies, which bear every internal 
evidence of genuineness, and which, having been originally pub¬ 
lished in the HundschaUf would have been already contested if 
there were any room for controversy. Among these are two 
elaborate memoirs on the foreign relations of Russia in the years 
1864 and 1869, remarkable for the frankness with which other 
Powers are spoken of, and mvoluutarily suggesting the conclusion 
that Russia’s interests are so adverse to those of all other European 
Stales that durable allianees are impossible for her. Another memo¬ 
randum relates to the Polish insurrection; another secret document, 
and an exceedingly curious one, is a withering rebuke addressed by 
Marshal Paskewitsch to Prince Gortschakoff for his mismanagement 
of the Crimean campaign. Paskewitch takes the greatest blame 
to himself for having dissuaded the Emperor from dismissing 
Gortschakoff’, to whom he imputes disasters which were ev& 
dently felt as extremely severe at the time, whatever attempts 
may since have been made to extenuate them. “The HusBian 
Emigration in London from 1852 to 1864 ” is an entertaining 
account of the relations of Alexander Herzen with Kossut^ 
Ledru-HoUin, Bakunin, and other leading exiles. These sewn 
to have been, for the most part, anything hut brotherly. A 
postscript to the work declares revolution in Husaia to he 
inevitable, but intimates that there is yet time to prescribe and 
control its course. Parliamentary institutions ore pronounced 
wholly unsuited to the country. 

Herr Geffeken’s political histoiy of the Crimean war (3) is made 
up of a series of separate studies, some of which have Mready ap¬ 
peared in periodicals. It is chiefly intended to present the subject 
in the new light thrown upon it by such important recent pub¬ 
lications as toe diplomatic memoirs of Baron Jomini and the 
French history by M. Housset; the Life of the Prince Consort is 

(a) Foa Nieolaua I. xu Alexandtr 221, St, Peterdntrger Bntr^ zvr 
nvuoifsa 2iiuii$chen Getchichlt* Leipzig s Doacker and Humblot. 
London: Kolckmanu, 

(3) Znr Gegrhichte de$ orimtathchen Krieges, 1853-1856. Yon F. H. 
Geflekon. Berlin: Pactel. London: Willii^s & Norgate. * 









•ibo liid (Mt mder oontrllratioB. Tlia authoi^t oritidiiii is vs- 
nsiltsbljr Judicioiis asd impardsL He Atllj admits the eibnegation 
of intematioiial duties hy Austria and From during the contest, 
and thejraniimous consequences of this appsnntly cmfty policy 
for the former State; he also reeo^izes the suhstantial adyantsges 
gained by England, notwithstanding her numerous deceptions and 
aortificatiotts, while TOinting out how these were again sacrificed 
by the wsaknass of English policy at Oonstantinople since Lord 
Stratford do Redcliife’s time. Lord Beaconsfield is blamed for 
^ving lacked the courage to act upon his own sound judgment, 
and stop the late war at the commencement, ns he afterwards 
acknowlMged he could have done. History will ratify the 
ceniuve, but chronology will not bear Herr Qeftcken out in 
asserting that the Congress of Herlin was influenced by the 
, Kusrian mission to Candahar. Far the future Herr Geffcken 
looks confidently to the alliance of Austria and Prussia as a 
bulwark sgaiost further Slavonic aggression, and predicts that it 
will ere long be joined by England. 

The history of the Margraves of Meissen (4.) is, no doubt, of 
considerable local interest, hut presents nothing attractive to 

S moral renders except the light incidentally thrown upon the 
ermanization of the Slavonic tribes^ which, at the time of the 
Teutonic conquest, inhabited the district between the Soale and 
the Oder. The process appears to have been very gradual; and, 
after the oomnlete subjugation of the country, vory peaceful, being 
effected chiefly by niissioDaries, and the general superiority 01' 
civilization over barbariam. One possibly unwelcome corollary 
seems to result from Horr Posse's data, that the eastern half of 
Germany must be deeply leavened with Slavonic blood. 

Herr Uarl Frey (5) treats of an important and curious ebapter 
in German history—the alienations of the Imperial domain under 
Philip, King of the Itomaus, at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. Philip appears to liavo been driven to this course by 
absolute necessity, and Lis policy was justiflod by success so far 
he was personally coiicei-ncd, biit the diminution of the sovereign’s 
private resources greatly contributed to bring about the long 
paralysis of the central authority in Germany. Another curious 
question, the rolation of tho kingdom of Arles to the German 
Empbre, is the subject of an essay Dr. R. Stemfold (6). 

Dove’s miniature biographies of the Forsters, father and son, 
and the brothers Humboldt (7), are reprints from that exceedingly 
valuable work, tho AUgenuim DeuitichB Biographic, The lives of 
the Forsters, although perfectly adiv^uate us contributions to a 
biographical dictionary, hardly merit reprinting; and Herr Dove 
is less at home with Wilbolni 'von HumWdt than with his more 
celebrated, but perhaps not really more eminent, brother. His 
account of the latter is very good, duly appreciative, but impartial, 
and, like the other articles, free from the patriotic exaggeration 
which might have been expected and excused in a dictionary of 
nationid celebrities. 

The minor writings of Wilhelm Grimm (8) form an acceptable 
counterpart to tho similar collection of the miscellaneous remains 
of his more celebrated brother Jacob. So far as indicated by the 
first volume, they consist principally of studies in early German 
literature and folx-lore, including some reviews of works by Achim 
von Arnim and other members of tho Romanric school. By far 
tho most extensive is an essay on the origin of German poetry, 
first published in 1808. The volume is prefaced by a short auto¬ 
biography, written in 1831, and highly characteristic of the 
simplicity, candour, and unpretending desert of the writer. 

The Uodex Wirzibnip^nsis, tho most important of the Irish 
MSS., edited by Herr Zimmer (9), contains a very copious gloss, 
partly Latin and partly Irish, upon the Epistles of St. Paul. It 
IS rather an abridged commemtary than a mere glossary, and is of 
•considerable philological, though of no other, valne. The date is 
probably the ninth century. Herr Zimmer has added a number of 
other fragments from various M8S., including some very curious 
incantations, and has accompanied the collection with an elaborate 
preface. 

Dr. Steinthol’s (10) standard work on the scienceLof language 
appears in a new edition, with improvements. The firsc part, which 
is all at present published, is devoted to the general theory of lan¬ 
guage, and strives to elucidate the problem of its origin by 
rosearch into tho psychological aspects of the phenomonon. It is 
^ very ingenious, but chiefly serves to establish how very short a way 
such research will take us, and how essential in every investigation 
are the actual observation and experiment which are unfortunately 
impractieablo in this* 

(4) Dio Mdrhgrafen von Meioaen vnd tiaa Hana Wetten hh zu Konrad 
thm Groaaan. Ven Otto Posse. Leipzig: Giesecko & Devrient London; 
Wiiliatns & Norgsta. 

(5) IJia Sthickaalo daa kUnigUchen Outea in DezUehtand unter den lelztan 
Situufern aeit KBnig BMiwp. Yon Csri Prey. Berlin: Hertz. London: 
WlUiainM & Norgate. 

(6) Daa VerhSItniaa daa Aralata Kaiaer nnd JUich vom Tode Fried- 
riche 1 . bia zum Intarrmnum. Von B. Sternfeld. Berlin: Hertz. London: 
Wliliatna & Norgate. 

(7) Via Foraltra atnd die Bumboldia, You Alfred Dove. Leipzig: 
Dunoker & Humblot London: Nutt. 

(8) Klainera Hehriftez. Yon Wilhelm Orimm. Hersusgvgeben von Q. 
Hinriclis. Bd. x. Berlin: Dumtnler. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(9) Ctoaaae JUbemieae e eodieibua Wirziburgan^ QtroHarvhanaibus aliia 
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for oootimaoNify history, sspeoislly tbs Idslw of ^Snaift mm 
Italy, at l£s end <tf the fourtesntti txA the osSinaiiid of lifis 
fifteenth eentiiry.' In some instaiiese, howmr, hbuetyih pragnoetl- 
cations dinlay so much of the sj^t of prophet^ as to jnitify a 
suspicion that they have been interyokted, or at leait isvM alter 
the event. Dr. Heidenheimer, the author of an intmetfSag and 
useful monogiaphupoB this body of oonespsndanoe,seetos to tobik 
there can he little doubt on the subject. Enough of undoubted 
genuineness nevertheless remains to Irendsr the ooUsetion exceed¬ 
ingly valuable, and Dr. Heidenheimer satisihetorily proveelts general 
trustworthiness by its underigned coinddenoes witii other souroes. 
He has further done much to recommend it to the reader by an 
analyuB of Martyr’amost important referenoes to pubUo affidn, and 
a list of the most remarkable persons to whom his letters are 
addressed or who are mentionea in theip,B8 well as a MogtaphiosI \ 
introduction and a sketch of Martyr’s ]^rfomianoes as a diplo- f 
matist and writer on geography. One of the most curious nointa 
in Martyr’s writings is tneir testimony to the Mnury of o|pdo» 
even at tho time of her greatest influence upon European affairs, 
and the general aversion of her people to commercial or industrial 
pursuits. 

The German Society for the Relief of Shipwrecked Persons 
has published (12), in aid of its funds, an aloum of fkesitnlle ^ 
autographs and drawings by eminent contemporaries, from the 
Emperor downwards, although Prince Bismarck does not seem to 
have contributed. Some of the autographs are of considerable 
length, and possess much interest for those able to decipher 
German handwriting. 

The centenary of Voss’s translation of the Odyssey (13) is ap¬ 
propriately celebrated by a republication of this noble work in its 
original form, the alterations which it has since undergone not 
being invariably regarded as improvements, Herr Bemays, the 
editor, has prefixed a long and interesting preface on the history 
of the work and of Homerio translation in Germany before the 
time of Voss. The Germans seem to have been very slow to 
discover the peculiar adaptation of their language for the re¬ 
production of tho Homeric hexameter and the Homeric com¬ 
pound epithets. Bodmer, the Swiss translator of Milton, first 
showed that it was feasible; but long after Bodmer no leas a 
poet then Biirger was still trying heroic blank verse—a metro 
which German poets have never learned to write. Stolberg 
responded with a practical demonstration of the superiority of 
the hexameter; and, while Burger and Stolberg were contending 
for the crown, Voss stepped forward and carried it off. 

Sword and Pen” (14^, by Count Adelmann, is a pretty story, 
rather sentimental, hut not deficient in power. The military ' 
scenes are particularly lifelike, and the trouble in which tlio 
hero involves himself by writing a pamphlet is characteristic of 
tho present state of afl'airs in Germany. The preface is sensiblo 
and patriotic. 

It took twenty-one years for the First Part of Faust (15) to make 
its way to the stage os a complete tragedy, although specimens 
and adaptations had been preinented some years Wore, one in 
England. Klingemann, whose own version of the legend is so 
unmercifully ridiculed by Carlyle, was the manager on the first 
actual representation, and was presented by Goethe with an 
amethyst ring, whose genuineness is much questioned by the 
cognoscenti, llie first partis now fully recognized as a stock piece. 
The Second Part is still struggling to establish itself, and will, 
Herr Oreizenach thinks, scarcely obtain more than a tucces 
d^estime, 

Goethe’s pretty little operatic trifle, Jeri wad Bdtely (16), ia 
printed for the first time in its original form, from a MS. in the 
ducal library at Gotha. 

The Hungarian Review ” (17), published under the patronage 
of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, is a continuation and ex¬ 
tension of the ** Literary Reports from Hunrary,” addressed more 
directly to the general European public. The first numtor con¬ 
tains several articles of considerable importance, among which n 
reassuring view of the mutual relations of the Germans and the 
Magyars is the most important, and the sketch of Gaieotti 
Marzio, an Italian scholar and adventurer, who found his way to 
Hungary in the latter part of the fifteenth century, the most 
entertaining. 

This month’s number of the Bundtehau (18) is very good. The 
contribution of most importance is perhaps a secret memorandum, 
addressed to the Russian Government, on the progress of Nihilism 
in 1873, which, early as the date is, refutes the notion that 

(11)^ Feirtie Martyr An^eriua und aain Opua Kpidoiarum. Yon Dr. 
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NihUifin^ fli^Mtkm of a miBio knot of detpendoei. It 

amairs the mult of geneval diwatu&otioDi aceamulatlnfif 
aaqg«Rm«ieoieiiti for vhidi no safiitj-Talve has been provided. 
Another inj intamting paper is Oount Beher Thosz’s reminis- 
oencea of rae Hungarian insurrection of 1848. The Oount 
nerved under Qbmj, for whom he has an enthusiastic 
adndiatiaii, and whose surrender to the Russians certainly 
aeems laM extraordinary when we hear of the contemptuous feel¬ 
ing of the latter towards their Austrian allies. Ghrgey, it ap¬ 
pears, had aotuallj offined the crown of Hungary to the Duke ae 
Leuchtenhem, hut the overture led to nothing. Oount Those is a 
stnsiguwrwazd soldier, and ignores the political jealouey 
and envy which are usually supposed to have influenced his 
generaTs conduct Dr. Brandes writes a very fair analysis of 
Gustave Flanhert; the Prussian officer's journal of the events of 
i8s!8 u continued, and an article on Tunis contributes something 
to she comprehension of the utuation. The writer considere that 
th» flnaweiM emharranments of the Bey necessitated European in¬ 
tervention in some form. The State, it appears, was on the verge 
of hankruptoy some yoare ago. Ehairoddin Pasha rescued it fur a 
time; but since bis diigiace the old condition of afToirs has 
returned. 
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TTERNON’S PATENT CHINA and GLASS 
V COMP^C^, LnmaD. 


'DODRIQUE8’ NOVELTUB to MONOORAIIB, ABHIL 

OfMtatSnAAddNMM, iiMllMMSaiMMdMliaH. 

HOTS PAFEB aad XNVEU>Pjg^MtMi^^ I ‘ 


The Public are invited to Inapect an Assortment of Articles 
Exhibited at 93 Kegent Street, W. 


BEST RELXEr STAlCnilO.«M«»l 0 SK,l«»f«elHl 
BEHAT MODBIOUBS, 4t FlOCAXilIXT. 10ldX»r. 


CAPITAL £30,000, IK 6,000 SHABBS OP 
£6 BACH. 

Of which 1,200 Shares are reserved os part po^'ment to the Vender. 


1,500 Shares have already btjen applied for by the 
Directors and their Friends. 

Payment os follows£1 on Applioation; 

£2 on Allotment; 
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Directora. 

The Right Honourahlo the Earl of QALLOWAY, Cumloden, 
Newton Stewart, N.B., and 17 Upper Grosvonor Street, 
London {Chairman), 

ROBT. VANS AGNEW, Esq., Barnbarroch, Wigtonshire, N.B. 
WM. McCHLEIlY, l^q., Balminnoch Lodge, Kirkcowan, N.B. 
JilMES DREW, Esq., Uoon tlUl, Newton Stewnrt, N.B. 
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A jart OmL AcMMlartf. 
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MACMTVEN__ 
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HUN YADI JA NOS. . 

“ The Best Natural Aperient TVater*' ^ 

LONDON MEDICAL RECORD. 


“ Speedy, Sure, and Gentle'' 

Professor ROBERTS, M.D., F.R.C.Pw 

Recommended by Professors VON LIEBIG, VIRCHOW, 
AITKEN, MACNAMARA, SILVER, ftc. &C. ate. ^ 

The name of the *‘AP0LL1NARZS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
on the Label eecuree genulneoeM. 


Of all Chemists and Mimral Water Dealers, at is, 6^. 6- as. per hottle. 


JAMES WILSON, Esq. (Ex-Provost of Govan), West India 
Merchant, Glasgow. >9, 

ERNEST ZUCOANI, Esq., 41 Brick Lane, Spitalfields, London. 

Tatent Superintendmt, 

JAMES VERNON, Eaq. (the Inventor), Newton Stewart, N.B. 

Jiivnkere. 

LONDON AND COENTY BANK, 21 Lombard Street, 
London. E.C. 

BRITISH LINEN COMPANY, Glasgow, and Newton Stewart. 

Soliciiora, 

Mr. CLEMENTS, 17 Grosbam Uouse, Old Broad Street, 
London, RC. 

Messre. J. M. TAYLOR & EOULIS, 180 St. Vincent Street, 
Glasgow. 

Seertdary and Manager, 

(To be Nominated by the Directors.) 

Tempobart Offices: 1)3 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 

ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

Thr Company i« formed ftir the purpoae of purchasing from Mr. Jamrs 
V uitMuX the i^atents which ho has obtained in Grout Urltaiu and Ireland, 
France, Germany, Anstrla, Italy, Bokpuin, Hungary, and the United 
8ratea, for attaching a projecting edge of liuliurubbcr to the base of Glass, 
China, Earthenware, Bronze, and similar articles. 

The effect of this aimple addition is of the most surprising and important 
kind. Noise in use is almost entirely prevented, and the risk of breakage 
is veiy largely diminished, partly by the prevention of Jar on the article 
being act down, and portly by very much diminishing the tendency to slip. 
The latter advantage is invaluable for the u.ao of brittle articles on board 
ship, for, if fitted according to Mr. Vermor’s patent, they will retain their 
]iosiiion on a table Inclined at an angle which would throw ordinary glass 
or earthenwere on the floor. 

In hospitals and alck rooms the invention is peculiarly valuable in 
diminishing noise of a voiy' irritating kind, and oven in ordinary domestic 
life Uio pleasantness of having tlie ordinary clatter silenced is considerable. 

The cost of applying the invention is small. It has been tried by several 
of the leading earthenware manufacturers with entire snccess, and the 
samples produced have received approval in the most distinguished classes 
of society. 

The Company has entered Into an agreement with Mr. VsnxoK, and his 
two brothers, Sabiubl Vbunon and Anukkw Vernon, dated June IS, 
by which he agrees to soil his Patents to the Company for £10,000 
iit and £6,000 in fully paid up Shares; and ho and his brothers bind 
themselves to give, without salary, for two years, such time and attention 
as the IMtoctors may require for devdoping the Patonts. 

The only Contract entered into, except thatwitli Mr. Vernon, mentioned 
above, is the following May 23,1881. Messrs. Eoan & Flktciirk of the 
tine part, and Mr. Vernon of the other part, agreement to take Show Room 
at 93 Regent Street. 

Apidications should be lodged at the London and County Bank, London, 
or the British Linen Company, Queen Street, Glasgow, or Newton Stewart, 
with a deposit of £1 per Share applied for. 

Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association, and of the above 
mentioned Agreements, can be inspected by any intending Su1>8criber at 
the Offices of the Company, 93 Regent Street, London, W.; Messrs. 
J. M. Taylor & FduLis, 180 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow; or A. B. 
Mattbews, Esq., Newton Stewart; at aU which places Prospectuses and 
Fonaa of Application may be obtained, 

OfilflBS of the Company: 93 Regent Street, London, W. 

^ June IP, 1881. 
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THE LAND BILL. 

those oonveraant with politics that 
the diTision on Mr. Hbneagb’s amendment was a 
moment of great importance in the liisto^ of the Land 
BilL' The oonrse of meaenres which, without enlisting 
the sjmMthies of Parliament or the nation in a pre¬ 
eminent degree, ave eamly forced along by a powerful 
Ooremment against ostermined opposition is almost 
always nniform. In the earlier stages the mere weight 
and Tolnme of the ordinary majority cariy them on. Bat 
the mnltudieddiTisionB of Committee break and spend this 
force* indiTidnal members begin to allow tbemselres 
liberty on points which do not seem vital, and sometimes 
and by extending that Ubertj^ery considerably. The strange 
attempt of the Birmingham Oancus to dictate to the Liberal 
party is not likely to oheck this disposition. In each 
oases a Goremment mnst be very strong or very lucky if 
tt escapee oompromise or disaster, and it can hardly escape 
the latter except by accepting the former. The name of 
Mr. Menbxqb may not be destined to tbo same immortality 
as that of Lord BaNKELLiN; but his amendment, nnsuc- 
oessfnl as it was, was accepted by the Government as a 
warning to shorten sail. Their majority was saved only 
by the dangeroos and doubtful assistanoe of tho Irish irre- 
conoilables; and, if the immediate followers of Mr. 
PliudStiL abstained from voting, tho victory would 
hawe been with the Opposition. Ko one who was ac¬ 
quainted with Mr. Gladstone’s idiosyncrasy could doubt, 
when the Pbxme MiifiSTEK spoke of tho rock which had 
p 80 nearly wrecked him as ** a point of the smallest import- 
I ** anoe in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government,” that 
Her Majesty’s Government would very shortly express 
•their practical opinion in a diiforent way. The point 
ini|^t TO of very small importanco, and indeed the number 
of English manoged estates in Ireland is not assorted to 
be very large by anybody. Bat the sonse of tho Hoaso 
on the point was of very great importance, and the Cabinet 
appreciated it with on alacrity which is almost their first, 
symptom of recovery from tho somewhat dangerous con¬ 
dition of oonfidence and complacency in which they have 
rested since their accession to power. 

The concessions which Mr. Gladstone aunonneed on tho 
4 ay after the division were hardly of more importanco 
than the general change of attitude towards amendments 
which be discovered, not merely then, but daring tho dis- 
lonssions in the earlier part of the present week. It has 
frTOnently been pointed out that opposition to the Bill 
arms not merely from the sense of the injastice of parts of 
it to Irish landlords, nor merely from tho conviction of the 
harm which it may do to tho general prosperity of Ireland. 
The oanse of quarrel lies, almost as niach as in either of 
these things, in the attitude which the Govornment have 
taken up in their obstinate refusal to explain where ex¬ 
planation was requested and in the overbearing fashion 
m whioh they have used their majority to rebut, without a 
Itearing and without an argument, proposals obviously 
•eontaining muoh that was reasonable and just. Their 
' weapon nearly broke in their bands on Thursday week, 
Aud sinoe that day they have been much more careful in the 
(ose of it. The two great concessions made at the end of last 
ereek relate to matters which formed a principal part of 
^zbson's powerful oriticism of the measure at the 
ray beginning of the disenision* The argument that the 
Igadlor^ M as the tenant, ought have direct 


access to the Court, and that it was in tho highest degp^ 
impolitic, as well as unfair, to throw on the owner the 
odium and the risk of raising bis rents on his own respon¬ 
sibility and at heavy penalties, had been again and again 
advanced, only to be pooh-poohed and ignored. The argn* 
ment that the directionr'ib the Conrt in Clause 7 make it 
almost certain that a slice of tho landlord’s property would 
be awarded to the toTOnt had boen oven more frequently 
urged, and had met wb even less resroctful treatment. 
This is the more, sprpli^ng as it is ii(i 9 ^known^from Mr. 
Gladstone’s own aboonnt that the Cabinet had not origi¬ 
nally intended to insert the obnoxious words, and that the 
construction placed on those words was not that which 
they intended. In such a oaso it might have been thought 
that the earliest opportunity would have been taken ter 
remove an obvious End useless stumbling-block. But it 
would appear that Mr. Heneaoe's amendment was a more 
convincing and illuminating forco than all the objections 
of the Opposition critics. A third important concession 
was tho omission of the penal directions in Clanse 3 ; an<f 
this, too, might with advantage have come earlier, though 
it is perhaps unwise, as well as nngraoiotis, to criticize too 
minutely in such matters. Of greater importanco in- ^ 
directly, thongh not of such direct moment, was the ^stinob 
admission of the 1’uime Minister that a tenant’s improve¬ 
ments, even if made by himself, cannot be considered as 
exclusively and entirely his own propert^\ It is no wonder 
that this provoked not a little grumbling from the Irish 
members, inasmuch as it is a distinct return to the saner 
view of tho relations between holder and owner, com¬ 
pared with that which the Bill gonornlly displays. So, too; 
in regard to the vexed and dilUcult question of the dis¬ 
tinction between present and future tenancies, the indica¬ 
tion of a preference for the retention of the latter as a pos¬ 
sible road to the re-establishment of freo contract in 
Ireland is a mercy small indeed, but still to be accepted 
not without thankfulness. It is true that the in¬ 
timation lays the Government open to a damaging 
attack on tho general policy of their Bill. It is true also 
that there is weight in the objection made by Mr. Clarke 
uud others to the establislimont of an invidions and. 
damaging distinction between two classes of tenants in a 
country where distinctions of any kind are so eagerly 
reseated as in Ireland. But the prospect of a return to 
the principles of reason as opposed to those of the 
“ present tenant ” clauses of the Land Bill is perhaps too 
tempting to be readily abandoned, though some person^ 
may think that this return is more likely to bo effected 
the failure of the measure tbau by its sncccsp. The un¬ 
certain and vacillating utterances of Mr. Gladstone as to 
the question of arrears wore almost the only unsatisfactory 
points in a series of discussions which, if its results are 
not Bub.soquently roversoil, will have done much to modify 
the mischievous parts of the mensuro us it originally* 
stood. 

If tho same attitude of compromise is maintained during 
the discussion of tho rest of tho earlier and more con¬ 
tentious parts of tho Bill, it is obvious that its passage 
will be very materially facilitated. Tenant-right is, it is 
true, still undetined. The compositiou of tho Court, upon 
whioh so much depends; is etill unknown, and tho ob¬ 
stinacy of the Govornment on Clanso i has given sanction ^ 
to several minor and incidental provisions tending to the,^ 
injury of landlords and not ^k> consistent with tho subse¬ 
quent modifications which haye been, or are to be, intro- 
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dnood* Blit what a sbo^ tAne ai^o* leemod littposBihle 
baa now come within the range of poraibilitr. A great 
and not obTionaljr deserved dead lift wHf^ be nven to the 
present ‘generation of tenants in Ireland, at the expenm, 
indeed, of the landlords, inaBmooh as everj sneh dead lift 
must bo at the expense of somebody, but not so nnjoBUy 
at their expense as would once have been the case. Arti- 
iioial arrangements will prevent the eagerness pf the ooon- 
pier from patting large sams into the pocket of the owner. 
The same arrangements will secure that these sums shall 
still be paid, but to the present tenant, not to his landlord, 
and (if the Court acts fairly) the actual rents of Ireland 
will on the whole be very largely raised. A considerable 
exodus of present tenants with the bonus secured to them 
by the Bill has even been prophesied with some 
plansibility. The relations of ooniidence between land- 
mrd and tenant must cease altogether, and a purely basi- 
uess relation precluded by the law from passing into that 
of tyrant ana slave, bat also precluded by the law from 
passing into that of patron and client, must take its place. 
A few cases of groat hardship and injustice to proprietors 
must almost certainly occur; absenteeism is likely, in the 
nature of things, to become common, and a consider- 
able peasant proprietary heavily burdened with debt may 
arise. This is, on the face of it, the probable result of 
the Bill in its present shape, and whether it is a result 
economically desirable or politically satisfactory must be 
left to individual opinion to decide. The effect of the 
measure on Irish agitation is less dubious, but the disous- 
sion of it is hardly in place at this particular moment. 
Behind every Irish demand there has hitherto sprang up 
at its satisfaction a new demand, less reasonable than the 
preceding. There is no reason to donbt, but on the con¬ 
trary every reason to believe, that the successor to the 
** Three Fs ” is perfectly ready tu take its place. 


THE TKANSVAAL. 

I T is not to be regretted that the Commissioners in the 
Transvaal are out of reach of directing telegraphic 
despatches from Downing Street, as during the much 
more important negotiations at Washington, the Cabinet 
wonld probably solve every difficulty which was reported 
by the easy method of communicating immediate submis- 
sion. The English representatives will probably bo less 
flo'xiblo, especi^ly as ono of them has at his disposal the 
means of enforcing an equitable settlement in the contin¬ 
gency of an absolute rupture. There is no reason to fear 
that Sir Evelyn Wood will recur to force except under the 
pressure of necessity. Since his protest against surrender 
was ovoxTulod, a now contest would not atono for the timid 
policy of the English Government. As the negotiations have 
not hitherto been discontinued, it may be presumed that 
the English Commissioners are satisfied with tho creden¬ 
tials of their Boer colleagues. The doubts which have been 
expressedas to the intention of their constituents to be bound 
by agreements concluded by the leaders will only be solved 
by experience. Unless the successes which wore unfortunately 
obtained by the insurgents in the late petty war have in¬ 
spired them with undue confidence, it is difficult to believe 
that a body of prosperous farmers would willingly incur 
the risk of an unequal straggle. The Boers appear to have 
drifted into rebellion through the negligence anc^ incon¬ 
sistency of the English Government; for the present 
leaders had, with one or two exceptions, both submitted to 
thp annexation and taken office under the English Govern¬ 
ment. They will probably bo satisfied with the restoration 
of tho form of government which they have persuaded 
thomsolvoB to admire since it ceased to exist, and to regret 
because they had lost it. 

It may be hoped that a report of negotiations supposed 
to be instituted by tho Boers with the Portuguese of 
Ddagoa Bay is nnWuded, though it is not improbable 
that some of the adventurers in the country have been 
guilty of officious intrigues. One of the few direct instruc¬ 
tions which wore addressed by Lord Kimberley to the Gom- 
missioners prohibited them from conceding to tho Transvaal 
Government the control of foreign affairs. The leaders bad 
themselves more than once Offered to submit themselves to 
a VMtriotion which is obviously reasonable. Tho Portuguese 
in the motber-oonntry are at present in a state of groundless 
irriitatum with England on account of the treaty for the 
estaldiiiffimeh^ of a naval station at Lorenao Harqnes, in 
the ne^boarhood of Dolagoa Bay. It is not impossible 


that misohief-makers may have itkui advn^kigw4^ the 
trivial outburst of temper to attempt some inte^branoe 
with English interests. It wee mai!dy for the benefit of 
the Transvaid that the Eimlish Govemuent eoaght to 
aoqnire a port on the Sonth-Eastem coast; but the Beers 
can hardly contemplate the conversion of their little 
pastoral community into a maritime State. The intro* 
dnotiott of European politics and diplomacy .inffa SoiKh 
Africa would be an intolerable nnisanoe. The |^aiae 
landowners of Datoh or Huguenot descent are prolim^y 
ignorant of international affairs; but foreign agents might 
not improbably cultivate their jealon^, and keep alive hos¬ 
tility to the English Government. The representatives of. 
Boers will probably not insist on any pretension to the 
right of making alliances and treaties. On the other 
band, Lord Kimberley cannot have intended to raise the 
native tribes to the conventional equality which belofi|a 
to civilized foreigners. It will be more invidious to retain 
a protectorate over the coloured race than to claim the 
right of exclusive interoonrse with European Stat^ The 
absolute control of their own domeatio affairs which haa 
been promised to the Boers is practically incompatible 
with an E^lish protectorate of the natives within their 
borders. The Transvaal farmers have never affected to- 
share the philanthropio sentiments which are popular in 
England. An article in the oonatitntion of the ne%h*> 
bon ring South African Ropublio expressly provides that 
the natives shall not be admitted to sooiiu or poUtioal 
equality. 

The best security for the good treatment of the colonred 
subjects of the revived Bepublio is to be found in their 
formidable numbers. They outnumber the white inhabi¬ 
tants, including the loyal English settlers, in the propor¬ 
tion of twenty to one. The same considerations will 
prevent the Boer negotiators from agreeing to Lord 
Kimberley's suggestion that tho relations with the nativea 
should be superintended by the English Besident under 
the directions of tho High Commissioner. It is still 
doubtful whether the Boers will assent to tho appointment 
of a llosidont if ho is to be invested with any but ceremo¬ 
nial funotions. They will certainly refuse to confer upon 
him powers which wonld bring him into constant and,, 
perhaps, succosafal collision with the local -Government. 
The intended provisions against war with independent 
tribes will present complicated diffioulties to the nego¬ 
tiators. If the rare communications of newspaper Oor- 
respoudents may be trusted, the Transvaal leaders and the* 
people in general vehemently oppose the scheme of detooh- 
iug strips of territory thickly inhabited by natives from 
the restored Kopublio. It is not to bo expected that 
their objections, however unreasonable, will be over¬ 
come. it is, indeed, absurd that a community of 
forty thousand men, women, and children shonld think 
itself aggrieved by the surrender of districts occupied 
by hostile and warlike aliens, when it would still leave tho 
Boers in possession of a country larger than the United 
Kingdom; bnt in modem times geographical generaliza¬ 
tions have almost as much influence as still more new¬ 
fangled ethnological speoulations. M. Jules FaYRE'B^ 
patriotism was at least intelligible when ho refused to cede 
a foot of French soil or a stone from a French fortress. 
The claim of a handful of settlers to a largo patch of the- 
map of the world is less respectable, bnt it may perhaps 
be more obstinate. Only a few years ago the oolonists of 
New South Wales and victoria threatened rebellion be¬ 
cause convicts were, with the assent of the local Govern¬ 
ment, transported from England to the province of West 
Australia, a thousand miles off. ^ 

It is possible that in some of the disonssions boiib 
parties may unintentionally oontend for arranjgementa 
which would be respectively injnrions to themselves. It 
is not for the interest of the English Govermnent to enlarge 
beyond necessary limits the nominal powers of a Besident 
who will have no means of enforcing his decisions- 
Although Pretoria is loss barbarous than Oabul, the English 
representative might in imaginable contingencies be treated 
as a hostage. Ho would at the best be exposed to the con¬ 
stant mortification of finding his oonnseb and hb repion* 
strances neglected. The responsibilities which jahy be 
incurred by stipnbtions on behalf of native . 

and without the Transvaal will almost oertainfy involve 
serious liabilities to the Boers, or to the colonxed raoe^ or 
io both. Lord Kimbebley may be right in hiding that 
the Boem ought to recognize the m^peafleiioe of the 
Swazis, and to assent to the positions osaiipied to the 
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Sato Mar to nmt war;' but the Been Ibmierij 
•daiiaed aame kind of Borereimty orer the Swasie, 
«Bd toj will probafalj reaeiert their nveteneioni. Of the 
Ihtogn of the natives within and without the Transvaial 
toremfipem to be no donbk Ifkny of the chiefs during the 
ehort war oflbred their servioes to the English anthorities; 
«ttdthe)r were probably disappointed by the order that 
they dionld remain at poace nnlmthey were first attacked. 
Kotbing wonld be easier than to promote a general rising 
against the Boers; bnt a cmlised Government cannot 
4xmBeot itself with barharons allies. On the whole, it will 
be expedient to interfere as little as possible in the onarrels 
. which are almost certain to arise. The English Govern- 
iaent onght to keep aloof from disputes with the natives ; 
bnt it is bound to use all possible efibrts for the protection 
of Baglish residents and loyal Boers. As the Dutch 
appear never to have competed with the English settlers 
•n eommeroe or in other urban ooonpations, there seems 
to be no reason why they should now ask to drive the 
EngUsh, who form abont a seventh of the population, from 
the towns whioh they inhabit. 


MR. BRIGHTS PROGRAMME. 

I N the debate on Sir W ii.pbtd I<awson’s temporary sub- 
atitnte for the Permissive Bill, Mr. Bright, after 
oxplainiog that the Government attached no special 
meaning to the phrase of local option, skotchod out, ns a 
member of the Opposition jnstly remarked, throe or four 
future Qctben’s Speeches.^ Most of the moasnros to which 
he pledged himself and his colleagues seem to bo, in their 
opinion, more urgent than tho sappre-ssiou of retail 
dealing in fermented liquors. They all partake of the 
natnre of organic changes, and they are almost all of 
doubtful expediency. Mr. Bright took occasion to restore 
to Colonel Pbyronbt Thompson the credit of the not very 
iwcondito illustrati oof the dozen omnibuses which cannot 
he driven side bj side through Temple Bar. It is not to 
be taken for grautod without inquiry that it wonld bo 
desirable largely to increase tho nnrnbor of legislative 
vehides. There is, indeed, always useful and unambitious 
work for Parliament to do, as, for instance, at the present 
day a change is by general consent required in the law of 
bankruptcy ; but it was not with matters so nninteiosting 
that Mr. Bru^ut proposed to concern himself. The con- 
fltitntion of the House of Commons Lad to bo altered, the 
tenure of landed property was to bo remodelled, and 
Xiondon was to bo provided with a municipal government. 
It would seem that Mr. Bright is not for tho moment pro- 
mured to engage in the abolition of tho English and Scotch 
Establishments, though bo conenrs with his colleague J^Ir. 
Chamberlain in his opinion of their demerits. Some time 
eiuoe Mr. Chamberlain told his Club or Federation that it 
mattered little whether efforts were first directed to the 
demolition of the Church or to tho readjustment of landed 
property. The institutions of tho country aro to bo do- 
atroyed in dotail; and the choice of a point of attack is 
of secondary importance. The leaders of tho subversivt^ 
par^ may console thomsolvos for tho delay which is caused 
by the disonssion of the Irish Land BUI. When the 
measnra is passed, they will find that the precedents and 
ithe habits of mind which it will have introduced are likely 
to operate far beyond the limits of Ireland. 

Qne of the most dangerous measures in Mr. Bright's 
list will probably, whenever it is introdneod, bo carried 
with faint opposition. As Mr. Bright said, tho Liberal 
party is, with few exceptions, unanimous in its purpose of 
establishing a uniform suffrage, and of giving further 
effect to the change by a large rodisiributiou of seuts. 
^Many Conservatives have from time to time professed to 
Assent to a sohome which will redneo their party ami 
their natural allies, tho moderate Liberals, to political im- 
potonoe* It was understood that Lord Beaconsficlo was 
Inolined once more to lower the franchiso after tho tem¬ 
porary and partial succoss of his former experiment. Few 
of hk snrviving adhorents share his stran^ delusion that 
there k. a Conservative stratum underlying the lowor 
mid^ olass with whioh he had never heartily sympa- 
thiaed but some of thorn have a taste for political sym- 
metiy; aqd oounty members are reasonably unwilling to 
alienate their future constituents. There k little doubt 
that the measure will be passed by thepresent Parliameift, 
ilmgh it smy obvious reasons be adjourned 
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strvativk and moderate LibdraJs, inol'adingiihe majority 
of laodowuers, will submit to neoeasitv without deceiving 
themeelves as ta to ooniequenoes of the mfaam. It may 
be allowed to wntomplate with prospeetiva arausement 
the dkappoiatment of tlia tenant termors who have been 
sucoessfolly converted by the present Ministry. They have 
superseded their landlords in to political Control of the 
counties; and they are disposed to use their newly ac¬ 
quired powers for their own exclnsive benefit. Household 
suffrage will at once transfer their political inflnenoe to the 
labourers, as it has already given tho artisans snprenlaoy 
in tho boroughs. A less important class, insisting of a 
small and welLmeaning section of Liberals, will also regrot 
the exclnsive preponderance which will be given to 
numbers. The advocates of extended suffrage and of re¬ 
distribution have the same object with the French partkans 
of the Scrutin da l-isle, which is to disfranchise and silenoe 
minorities. When there are no small constituencies, and 
no constituencies of special and exceptional obaraoter, the 
recipients of \(roekly wages who think and act in masses 
will be politically supreme. It is uncertain whether they 
will pass a Permissive Bill; bub they will certainly not be 
restrained by any respect for tho rights or opinions of their 
neighbours. 

The establishment of a metropolitan mnnioipality wonld 
bo a comparatively insignificant innovation, nor k tho 
Bchorae demonstrably inexpedient; bnt Mr. Bright's argn- 
monts in its favour are neither oonulnsivo nor practical, 
liondon, as ho truly said, has a population which bears to 
that of Ireland tho proportion of four to five; yet the vast 
multitude of four million residents has no corporate go¬ 
vernment of its own. He might have added that, although tho 
Lord Mayor is almost os gorgeous a dignitary os the Lord- 
LioutouHiit, London is not restrained from insurrection by an 
army of 30,000 men, and by a police with military organ- 
i/.ritiun. 'PLe motrbpolitnii members are not sent to the 
House of Commons to talk sedition or to obstruct Parlia¬ 
mentary InisincHs. Householders, who seldom own tho 
frcoLold of tlieir dwellings, pay their rents at the appointed 
lorru. Tljuro is, iu truth, no groat city in tho world which 
is bettor or more smoothly governed. Tho police, includ¬ 
ing the Ktnall City force, is in the highest degree efiioient; 
and ill times of disturbance it would bo much more 0011- 
vouiently administered us at present by the Government 
than by a municipal body which might possibly be dis- 
uil'uoled. it must be remembered that since tho establish¬ 
ment of Mr. Cham urulaln's political system of monopoly 
and exclusion, the whole powers of municipal government 
may bo placed in tho hands of ono political faction. In 
Birmingham Conservatives are subject to disabilities as 
sweeping and nnjnst as those from which Roman 
Catholics* wore rolioved half a century ago. A Loudon 
Corporation constituted on the Birmingham typo would 
bo at the siimo time an instrument of irritating tyranny 
.and a dangerous rival to the national Government. 
Tho municipality of Paris, representing only extromo 
opinions, is always attempting to encroach on the func¬ 
tions of tho Legislature and tho Cabinet. A London 
Corporation would probably not imitate tho Commnne; 
but it might bocome troublesome and formidable. It 
will not be n universal evil if the block at the Parliamen¬ 
tary 'J'einple Bar impedes for the present the passage of 
tho municipal omnibns. The best result whioh could 
follow from its advent would probably be that the streets 
would bu as well lighted and paved and perfectly as safe 
as at present. Sooner or later tho experiment will bo 
tried; and possibly it may do no harm; hut tho argn- 
inonts which Mr. Firth and others urge against the main¬ 
tenance of the City Corporation aro conventional and 
unsound. It is to be regretted that Sir W. Haucourt 
pledged the Government to a civic revolution. 

The abolition or modification of settlements and entails 
of landed property will be nndertaken by the present 
Government in the probable contingency of its retaining 
olfico for three or four years. The change, which k iu- 
ovitablo and perhaps expedient, will be effected against the 
wish of most of those whom it will in the first instance con. 
corn. There may indeed be some life tenants who, like Lord 
Carulngton, think themselves aggrieved by the limitation 
of their estates to a life tenancy with remainder to direct 
or collateral heirs; bnt the advocates of strict primogeni¬ 
ture, applicable only to their own cases, seldom have the 
candour to proclaim their dissatisChotion. It is for tho 
benefit of aspirants to to possession of landed property, 
and not of the actnal owners, that it ma/be advantage- 
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imriy riliored tome or all of the impodimonts UK tha 
aMy and fre<ponfc transmiHHion of ownerahtp. Tfaaoollateral 
affitation of farmers who, wifeh^or wihhapi reason, persuade 
themselres that owners in fee-s^ple tnaj perhaps bo more 
liberal than their present landlords will oontribote to the 
same rosnit. When Mr. Bbioht*s measaves hare snoees* 
sivetjr becolne law, and when Parliament is at last at leisnro 
i<^DvcstigRte the meaning of local option, Bogland may 
perhaps still be great and prosperons ; bat it will not 
the country which is familiar to the present generation. 
All the proposed changes are in the democratic direction ; 
and they are indeed promoted or desired mainly becanee 
they ^nd to angment the power of numerical majorities. 
Some prejadicod minds are not anxious to see in England 
a repiol notion of American institutions without an Ameri¬ 
can abundance of land and of material resources. The 
best part of Mr. Buiout's programme is the definite post¬ 
ponement of the Permissive Bill. It is much to be wished 
tbai the measures which nro to bo preferred to local option 
might encounter similar impediments. 


TUNIS. 

M ST.-HILAIHE has written another Circular in 
• which he once more goes over the ground he has 
traversed ao often in recounting what has happened in 
Tnnia. There is not, and there could not be, much that 
is new in it. M. St.-Hilaike still believes in the 
Kroumirs, and still speaks of the wunderful benefits the 
French are going to confer on Tunis. Ho is as tar ns over 
from wishing for annexation. Nothing, as he says, could 
be more imprudent than for France to add two millions 
more of disailected Mussulmans to the throe millions she 
already possesses in Algeria. The task of France in 
Tunis is diftoront from that which she has undertaken in 
Algeria. She is not going to rale Arabs, but to work 
Tunis to the profit of Tunis, of herself, and of foreign 
Powers. And she will bo likely to do this easily, and she 
believes she has made an excellent start. She is pursuing 
eveiywhere a pacific policy, and nowhere has she shown 
this more conclusively than in Tunis itself. France, M. 
St.-Hilaiuk says, never quarrelled with the Bey. It never 
thought of declaring war against him, and ko was not 
slow to comprehend the friendly intentions of his visitors. 
He signed a treaty whence nothing bnt blessings can 
spring to his country, if only it will receive them as they 
come. A pacific patient benefactress is the character in 
which Franco has really come forward, if only the world 
will but reoognizo what has really taken place. If 
M. St.-Hilaibb likes to write in this way, no one can 
stop him; and it must be assumed that there are per¬ 
sons to whom his Circular is addressed, and who are 
exTOctod to accept it as an accurate exposition of his 
pdlicy. In very remote parts of France there may bo 
electors who know little and think little, who have a dim 
, sense that peace benefits them, and who will boliovo iliat 
it really is a pacific and benevolent procoodiDg to bombard 
the forts of a foreign prince, to collect troops round bis 
palace,' to present to him a treaty by which he gives np 
his independence, and allow him a couple of hours iu 
which to sign it. Elsewhere this new Gircnlar can pro¬ 
voke nothing but amazement and regret. French diplo¬ 
macy has gone back into the worst of its old bad ways. 
It hat relapsed into the fulsome style of the First 
Napoleon, whose profound contempt for mankind always 
impelled him to believe that no statements could bo too 
audaoiouB for fools to swallow. Why cannot M. St.-Hilaiue 
describe in plain language exactly what has happened P 
Whatever he says, the facts remain precisely the same. 
By the exercise of overwhelming force Franco has made 
the Bet accept a protectorate to which he was extremely 
averse. France has had her own way; no one has inter¬ 
fered with her. She has thought it in her interest to 
establish this protectorate, and no one has thought it 
neoGBsary to say a word against this voiy high-handed, 
and even brutal, treatment of a little potentate. She has 
no neason to oonooal what she has done, for it is impossible 
to oonoeal it, and her acts have passed without romou- 
etranoe. It is not that the French nave established them- 
eelvOB as masters in Tunis that her neighbouxs resent. It 
is the mode in which they got what they wanted; and,1 
above all| the absnrd mystificationB and misrepreaeniations 
in whioh M. St.^Hilaibx thinks it advisable to wrap up 
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of France. 

Out of sech an act as the establisbinent of ajppoteotorata’ 
by emprise and fbroe there are sate to avow dtf&cnltiiei on 
diffionities, each of which may be smaU, bat all of wbtob 
require mneh taot* forbearanoe* and good temper to over¬ 
come, and any of which may some day have grave oonae- 
qaenoes. The animomty provoked by xeoent ooounnnoee 
Mween the French and ibe Italians has taken the fbm 
of most seriooB disturbances at Marseilles. There are said 
to be 50,000 Italians at Marseilles, and in so^ n 
number there are sure to be many turbulent spirits who 
are much too ready with their kuives, and who, if excited^ 
are very unpleasant neighbonrs. Whether the Xtalians 
began the rioting is doubtful, but very serious rioting’ 
broke out, whioh the authorities were unable to suppreas ? 
Frenchmen and Italians were wounded or killed; and the 
French mob, when it had got the upper hand, treated the 
defenceless Italians with insolent brutality. Both the 
French and the Italian authorities have exerted them¬ 
selves stronuously to restore peace, and the Italian Go¬ 
vernment has suppressed with creditable firmness mob 
meetings at Genoa and Naples intended to stir np the 
^irit of the Italian nation against France. The Italian 
uovornment bos recognized that it cannot afford to qnarrol 
with Franco, and that, if it is not going to quarrel openly, 
it would only make itself ridiculouB by sulking and getting 
np small controversies in which it did not intend to persist* 
The French protectorate in Tania exists; and, as the Italian 
Government cannot undo an accomplished fSaot, it most- 
make the best of a proteotorate which it very mnch 
dislikes. It wants, too, to bring out as soon a» 
possible its great loan, which is to restore Italian finance 
to its proper footing, and for success in this cordial rela¬ 
tions botwoon Italy and France are indispensable. The 
Government, therc&ro, very properly says that it will not 
at such a moment allow the conduct of the national policy 
to bo taken ont of its hands by irresponsible agitators, 
and will, if necessary, use its troops to pnt down any 
movement which endangers the friendship of Italy and 
France. But no Government can prevent the memory of 
what has taken place in Tunis and the treatment of 
Italians at Marseilles rankling in the mind of the Italiait 
people. Probably Frenchmen will think that Italian 
indignation will soon blow over, or that, if it does not, it 
cannot muoli hurt Franco. It is quite true that Italy single- 
handed cannot hope to encounter France on equal terms. 
But BO many changes and chances may happen in Euro¬ 
pean affairs, there are so many oleinents of disturbance 
stirring, there are so many difficult questions unsettled, 
that it is impossible to say that the inoreasing feeling of 
hostility towards France which animates Italy may not 
some day bear unexpected fruit. By its latest exhibition 
I of a pacific policy Franco has sot the ball of oommotion 
rolling, and it is a ball that may roll a long way before it- 
stops. 

There are also difficulties of a veiy different kind to 
which the French protectorate is giving rise. If Franco 
over wants a pretext for quarrelling with the Porte about 
Tripoli, it is sure now to have one always at hand. It is 
not only that the Tripoli Arabs may be accused of stirnn|^ 
up the Tunisian Arabs and the Tunisian Arabs of stirring 
np the Algerian Arabs, so that the French have got a new 
set of Kroumirs perpetually ready for them whenever it 
suits Franco to discover their existence; but France has 
already a dispute with Turkey about Tripoli, whioh is of & 
very curious kind. By the treaty with the Bet, the French 
exclusively represent Tunis, and protect Tunisians in every 
part of the world. The French Government has aocord- 
ingly notified to the Porto that Tunisians in Tripoli will 
be protected henceforth by French diplomatic representa¬ 
tives. But, in the eyes of the Porte, Tunisians are subjects 
of the Sultan, and, therefore, his subjects are to be repre¬ 
sented in his territory by a foreign Power. It is scarcely 
possible that in the ordinary course of tlungs there should 
not be Tunisians in Tripoli who will ask for French 
protection, and whenever the question is praotioidly 
raised, France will have no choice but to insi^ on 
its right to represent those who claim its ^’Iproteo- 
tion. To &il to do this would be to abandon 
the g^und so vehemently taken by France, that the 
Tunisians are not, and never were, iu the time of historical 
memory, Ottomala snbjeotB. If France insistB, the Porte 
mnat give way, bnt it will only give way under ^e 
pressure of extreme necessity, and because tlie French will 
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tbtM£n%» 6«ini|»y Trip<iili if it does not give wsj. The 
•iimcxsatk>&*--<nv to use M. 6t.»Hilaieb*s eaphemi8iii~<-th6 
eiTiiwktioii' df Tripoli will some day be found to be the 
lOgieai eons^nenoe of the pacific poUpy of France in 
Tunis. Tfaeto is, also, a more immediate cause of diCfioolty 
-- 4 lie irrepressible 1C. Boitstan. He has made the Bet 
^[ipomt him Tnnimn Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
he has notified to his diplomatio oolleagnes that they are 
• to do all hnsinesa throngh him. There appears to have 
been some confusion as to the position occnpied by M. 
BovsTiH, and it was supposed to alter toohnioally the 
stains of the diplomatio representatives of other Powers. 
Bat in name, at least, this is not so. The English CoMsnii- 
Gbitibal retains all his immunities. He can ask to see 
the Bbt as much as he ever oonld, and is as sure to see 
him, and as sure to be told that the Bet will think 
over what has been said and will oonsnlt bis 
Ministers before he gives an answer. What is altered 
is not the relation of the diplomatio representatives of other 
Powers to the Bet, but their relations to each other. They 
are no longer on an equality. There are now two M. 
Boustaks— ohe who is their colleague, and one who is to 
give them the answer of the Power to whom they are 
accredited—and they will never know which M. Roustan 
they are addressing. Diplomatic representation would bo 
impossibie if such a doable character was recognized in the 
person of one of the body, and the precedent is bo danger¬ 
ous that the English Government had no choice but to 
point ont, as Cord Geanvillb says it is doing, to the 
French Government the inconveniences of the coarse 
taken by M. Roustae. It is not, however, the prepon¬ 
derating infinence of M. Rodstak that we can object to. 
If be lomained Foreign Secretary and had a friend who 
was another self as Consul-Qeneual, his influence won Id 
be undirainished, but there would be no good ground for 
obj'ecting to tho arrangement when once we have accepted 
the French protectorate. It is only the procodeiit of 
inequality among diplomatic representatives that is a cause > 
of serious remonstrance. ' 


FREE-TRADE. 

I T is to bo regretted that for the first time in nearly 
forty years tho principles of Free-trado shonld become 
snl^ects of controversy in England. The vindication of 
reciprocity or retaliation is pasBing from mere blunderors 
and simpletons into the hands of ingenious champions of 
paradox, who habitually, and often not without reason, 
suspect the soundness of popular commonplaces. Experi¬ 
ence has shown that in almost all civilized communities 
the concentrated selfishness of prodocers prevails over tho 
diffused interests of consumers. Tho profit to bo obtained 
by a comparatively small number of vendors is more in¬ 
telligible or more visible than the advantage conferred by 
cheapness on the multitude of consumors. Manufacturers 
in many countries succood in persuading their customers 
that the national wealth is augmented when a profitable 
market is provided for native industry. It would seem 
that either an exorcise of imagination or a faculty of 
generalizing is required to apprehend the simple proposi- 
tion that it is wasteful to pay more for any commodity 
than it is worth. Americans, Fronebmon, lliissiana, and 
Australian colonists agree in the policy of subsidizing, at 
their own expense, tho producers whom they suppose to 
bo identified in interest with themselves. When for 
special reasons England remained exempt from the general 
fallacy, it was proved in many olemontaiy treatises that it 
would be cheaper to pension off privileged mauufactiircrs 
than to buy their goods at an artificial price; hut the 
belief in sound doctrines really rested, not on conclusive 
arguments, but on casual circumstances. Tho educated 
classes became convinced at tho time when the masses wore 
converted by appeals to thoir social prejudices. Tho 
accidental alliance of democracy with political economy 
alone caused tho triumph of Free-trade. 

The old system of colonial monopoly was not in itself 
wholly irrational. The sovereign community made no pre¬ 
tence of consulting the interest of its dependencies when 
it required them to confine their purchases to English pro. 
dttce. The converse preference which was given in the 
borne markets to colonial sngar or rnm was an nuconscions* 
saorifiee on the part of the mother-conntry. The total or 
partial exclusion of foreign com from English markets b|kd 


a nifire planstble excuse than'alipost any other instanoe of 
Protection, though it was both pemioions and nnjns- 
tifiable. In conceivable oaees it might be advantagGons to 
rely for tbe neoesaariis of Ufe on domesiio supplies* fiaf 
exolntion of foreign imporfs by a combinatmn of: onemies 
who might acquire the command of the sea wonld now 
produce severe distress. Nevertheless, it was oa the whole 
worth while to run the risk of a remote risk for the sake 
of removing a chronic gfriovance. It would probably htkve 
been impossible to almlish the Corn Laws, if lasud had 
been subdivided in England as in Franco. Mr. Cobdbv and 
Mr. Bid GUT had the great advantage of directing their 
attacks against a small privileged minority. Those who 
were contemporary with the Corn Law League renlbmber 
tho animosity which its leaders expressed against the aris¬ 
tocracy, which, as they said, took advantage of its political 
power to tax the community. It wf^s no part of their con¬ 
tention to remind their disciples that a larger and more 
powerful body of landowners woqld have been more^for- 
midable opponents. Mr. Codden was a sound economist* 
as well as an effective agitator; but tho tradition which 
represents him as a disputant who I'clied wholly on com¬ 
mercial argnments is altogether fictitioos. Fortunately 
for his purpose, it happened that the majority of English 
manufacturers cared at the time but little for Protection. 
Except in co^'tain articles of luxury, they were not liable 
to bo undersold at homo, and in neutral markets no tariff 
could help them. The victory of tho Corn Law League, 
culminating in the conversion of Sir Robert Peel, de¬ 
termined the opinion of tho general community for a 
whole generation. Tho most considerable survivor of the 
Corn-law agitation is not yet tired of fighting over hia 
early battles on all possible opportunities. Not long since 
Mr. Bright publicly gloated over an imaginary picturo- 
of landlords who, in his judgment, miglit have had to fly 
for their lives if they\had persisted in thoir opposition to 
tho League. It ia^ perfectly true that they were fortunate 
and well advised in recognizing like the less powerful 
combatants in the Iliad and the Paradise Lost, tho rifling 
scale W'hich indicated the futility of further struggle. 

It would bo unjust to blame Mr. Cobdkn for the partial 
failure of his later enterprise. His anticipations of the * 

' result of the French Treaty have Been particularly dis- * 
appointed; but ho is more open to criticism as an econo¬ 
mical boretic than as a false prophet. In concert with tho 
Emporor Napoleon ho deliberately countenanced a popular 
delusion when he balanced reductions of tho English tariff 
j against corresponding, though nnc(iua1, concossions on the 
part of France. ^ If u sagacious ruler thought himself 
obliged to deal with his subjocLs as children, the negotiator 
on tho otho^ side hoped not unreasonably that they wonld 
I learn by experience how far their reprosentativea and 
teachers had been wiser than themselves. It now appears 
that tbe curriculum of oconomio study has not been long 
enough, though it has extended over twenty years. Re¬ 
publican Franco has not advanced as far as the Imperial 
Government of i860. French newspapers affect with 
foolish bluster to resent tho surprise and Irritation which 
have been caused in England by tho discovery that Conti¬ 
nental communities and Governments have, like tho re¬ 
stored Bourbons, learned and forgotten nothing. On this 
side it is undoubtedly true that, according to the current 
and questionable figure of spoech, a wave of reciprooitv is 
beginning to rise and to spread. It is not oven impoBsIblo 
that, if the French Treaty now in process of negotiation 
fails, attempts will be made to incrcaso the duties on 
French wines and spirits, and perhaps on silk manu¬ 
factures. Tho country will not be mined either by 
an addition to tho price of claret or by the in¬ 
creased cost of fashionable dresses; but tbe change, 
as far ns it operates, will bo inj'urious, and the 
angry feeling which it will excite will confirm the ■ 
belief of Frenchmen that England lias been converted 
to the doctrine of Protection. The community would be 
more prosperous than at present if foreign countries 
would have consulted their own advantage by a rational 
system of commercial intercourse; but comparative penury 
is not a reason for making bad bargains or creating a 
factitious dearth. Nearly a hundred years ago Pn-r, 
acconling to tbe statement of Lord Grenville, had formed 
a plan for the total abolition of Customs duties. If he 
had not been prevented by tbe war of the French Rovolu- 
tion from executing his design, he might perhaps have 
induced all other nations to follow the example of England. 
They are now engaged in a servile imitation of an ob- 
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8ol»td English stage of progress} and perhaps, S ihif 
sirs let alone, they may ultimately prefer the more modem 
example. It is in any case not 4 ^irable to tarn bsok to 
meet them. ^ 

If the n^ore enlightened apolorats of retaliatioa will 
, ooDsidcr the details of any possible war of tariffs, they 
may satisfy themselyes that any increase of Castoms 
duties which wonld be tolerated at home wonld be far too 
insignificant to coerce foreign monopolists. It is admitted 
on ^1 hands that the vast amount of imports which con¬ 
sists of articles of food most remain wholly exempt from 
taxation. Baw materials of manufacture form another 
exception to the possibilities of fiscal experiment. There 
remin suoh artioies as wine and silk, of whioh neither is 
excluiirely a French production. Increased duties on 
claret and champagne would operate as gratuitous boons 
to Spanish and Poii^pguese wine-growers, nnless the general 
• rate of taxation were increased. If all wines were made 
artificially dearer, brewers, who hare not lately been 
favourites of legislation, would perhaps obtain a share of the 
profit. The annual trade returns, though they might bo 
more satisfactory, indicate no considerable or permanent 
’ decline in commerce and industry. It is a hardship that 
great and rich markets should be wholly or partially closed 
to English produce; but the amount of exports is enormous 
in comparison with the totals of twenty years ago. It is 
true that the Free-trade propaganda has not been bril¬ 
liantly successful; but it is possible that, if one great com¬ 
mercial nation continues to consult its own interests, other 
countries may in turn follow its example. If not, there is 
no reason for copying their wasteful ignorance. Even in 
France there seems to be a perceptible reaction against 
. the policy which has dictated the General Tariff. Some 
' Chambers of Commerce have represented to the Logislatare 
that the failure of negotiations for a commercial treaty 
' will be injurious to some classes of French manufacturers. 
It would havo perhaps been injudicious to suggest that 
the eonsumers or the French people in general are also 
entitled to consideration. The unusual ooinoideuco of 
popular opinion with sound principle, which has been 
produced in England by special causes, ought to bo 
carefully cherished. I 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 

T he oontroVersy about the Channel Tunnel has ad¬ 
vanced a stage. At a meeting of the South-Eastern 
Railway Company last week Sir Ii^dwaud Watein took 
occasion to describe the position in which the experiment 
now 8t{iiids. The shafts already sunk have shown good 
tcasoii for thinking tliat there exists underneath the 
Channel a stratum which water cannot penetrate. In the 
• course of the year it is hoped that two miles—one on each 
side of -the Channel—of an experimental tunnel, seven 
feet in diameter, will be constructed. When this has 
been nt^complished, Sir Edward Watkin intends to pro- 
^ pose that the English and French promoters shall each 
carry this experimental tunnel nine miles farther. If 
'they can. meet beneath the middle of the Channel, the 
whole cioestion, in Sir Edward Watkim*s opinion, will 
be settled. Until that day arrives, neither the French 
nor the British investor will be asked to icmbark his 
capital ill the venture. The expense has hitherto been 
borne by the heroic proprietors of the South-Eastern 
■ Railway Company. Theirs has been the sacrifice, and 
theirs >vill be the reward. When the tunnel is made, 
the South-Eastern Railway will bo part of a direct line 
'extending from the North of Scotland to the extreme 
Sooth of Europe, and will not that be a pretty property 
'to set be lore a railway shareholder? 

Sir Edward Watkin no doubt thinks it strange that any 
ono can 1)0 found to deal disconragement to so promising 
An enterprise. But the day after the report of the meet- 
ing appeared the Timei* made the cruel suggestion that the 
project of a Channel Tunnel has two faces, and that the 
' nsuB to which it may be turned in time of war are not 
jcqnally attractive with those to whioh it is proposed to 
turn it ill time of peace. “ The tunnel, with both ends in 
^ hostile hands, would be a safe {passage ready made for the 
“ Invader.” The French end will certainly not be in our 
Bauds, ahdVionceivably therefore it may be m hostile hands: 
and *‘'will it be possible for us so to guard theEnglish end 
** of tbb passage that it can never &11 into any other hands 
** l£aii cttr bwu ? ” At edl events, whether it were ever 


teuedto tkeuoooiqilit of dnineiiderer vMit^ 
never be hm from Ibar that it«iiiglii'ba''eo tBMMfK, >^e 
tunnel oaa be had, but it oau Ofu^be^bid at m jp»k»; and 
that a price which mast be paid ilusa tbpse who 

will profit by the sbofteninw df thie jonmay ta Parii or by 
the higher fiues which ne ohar^ fiwtbe eoooaimoda- 
tion. To this dtgection Sir Edwabd Wateib hoe two knowOrs, 
one moral, the other materiaL The moral ansW 0 r% 4 ihat 
“every civilized country, knowing that the means'of 
** attack, if any, wonld be mutual, if hot equals wotfld^be 
“ ready ou the demand of England tO' make the tttnliel 
“ saored ground in time of war.” The xnkterhd answer is 
that ** a pound of dynamite, or the opening of a well- 
” devised sluice, would render the tunnel impaiMable.” As 
regards the first of these oontentions, it does not yive us. 
anything like the oomfort whioh it seems to {pve Sir] 
Edward Watkiv. * We are not sure that every dviHsod 
country would be ready even to deolare the Ohannel Tunnel 
sacred ground in time of war, A gmt many oivUized 
countries might be willing to do this much, but then 
everything would depend on who the recusants happehed 
to Im. We might secure the desired declaration from 
Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Greece, Svreden, and 
Ronmania, and Sir Edward Watkin might thersMon 
remark, with perfect truth, that a majority of the Con¬ 
tinental Powers had oonsentod to neutralize the tunnel. 
But if Germany and Russia had merely observed that it 
was no affair of theirs, Sir Edward Watkin would probably 
find that the impression made on his countiymeu by what 
he calls the hobgoblin argument was not greatly lessened. 
Supposing, however, that all the Continental Powers bad 
conceded our demand, what wonld bo the aoourity that the 
concession would be effootive ? What usually happens is 
that, as soon as it becomes convenient to any Power to dis¬ 
regard an arrangement of this kind, it is disregarded, and 
each of the guai'anteeing Powers then considers for itself 
whether it is worth its while to keep its promise. If it is 
not worth its While, it writes a few strong despatches, and 
warns the offender that, though no harm may come to 
him this time, he must not presume upon any similar im¬ 
punity in the future. After this, perhaps, a Conference is 
hold, in which it is agreed that the nnderstanding shall 
hereafter be regarded os suspended in all oases in which 
any one of the guaranteeing Powers shall decline to be a 
party to enforcing it. 


Sir Edward Watkin*s material answer is more to the 
purpose. The probability that the tunnel could be used 
by an invader in anticipation of a declaration of war is 
very small; and, as soon as war had been declared, the 
pound of dynamite or the wcll-deviscd sluice might at once 
bo callod into play. Sir Edward Watkin forgets, bow- 
evor, that to make the tunnel nsoless before we had 
ascertained whether it would be protected by the neutral 
Powers would, with reason, bo regarded os showing dis¬ 
trust of their intention to remain neutral, so that it is 
conceivable that a daring invader might turn the tunnel 
to some account even uter a declaration of war. Sup¬ 
posing, however, that the dynamite or the sluice had done 
its work, how long would be needed to nndo it ? This is 
really a more important consideration than any other, 
because it bears upon the real use to which the tunnel 
would be put by an enemy if it should ever be used at all. 
There is not much reason to fear that an invading army 
will march through the tunnel, and establish themselves 
at Dover. But there may be real reason to fear that an in¬ 
vading army, having ettbeted a landing on our shores, 
might seize the tunnel, repair it if injured, aud then use 
it OB a means of maintaining its oommunications. This is 
admitted, euriously enough, by a writer signing himself 
M.P., who is nevertheless of opinion that ** as a practical 
“ matter the only question which either the promoters of 
** the tunnel or the public need ask is * Will it pay ? ’ not 




‘‘‘Will the French invade?*” “Of coarse," he says, 
“ if our supposed enemy had the command of the sea, 
“ and were in a position to land ioo,ocSo men upon our 
“ shores, the possession of the tunnel wonld give him an 
“ immense additional advantage,” We shonld think it 
wonld. The possession of the tunnel would daistroy the 
value of our second line of defence. It caunetlbe thought 
impossible that an enemy having seonred, by deception or 
force, the temporary command of the sea should land 
50,000 men upon the English ooast. But what 
hitherto has bm thought Impossilda is that these 
50,000 men shonld be able to adnmde &r inlimd withont 
Mng annihilajted by a defbndiag tooe ffSeelly xnperiew in 
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nl^in^Miisizig. Now this imposaibiUty 
will obw&ilbv 'xtotiiiaiglP ormies of 5o»ooa men 

.OBn bto jMOfiftibrovi^ Tbo whole adTantage 

of owi&ao]av |io^to would then be lost. After once the 
landing had mm affeoledi and the tnniiel repaired, the 
pvoeeM of iiiTaeio& would be rednoed to a mere orossing 
of an imagiQ^i^ fipontier nndetneath the sea. 

It is essential, tbetefose, to the seoaritj of the tunnel 
from a militaij point of view, that it ehonld be capable at 
a momenft^s notm, not merely of being rendered nnnsablo 
foe a time^ bitt4^ being Tirtnally destroyed. Even then 
its ezittenoe would be a soorce of jnst uneasiness, be- 
oansd we oohld not <feel oertaiu that the natural un- 
wilHugnena of the Government to destroy so costly an 
wndertaking might not lead them to delay giving the 
order Ibr destraotion until it had become inipossible to 
ezeonte it. The question which Parliament will have to 
consider when the experiments have been oonolnded, 
and the possibility of constructing the tunnel demon- 
stratedt io this. Is it worth while to run any risk at all 
in a matter of such inestimable importanoe merely to 
save*travellers from sea-siokuess, to plaoe English news¬ 
papers on the breakfast-tables of the people of Paris on the 
morning of publication, and to make the South-Eastern 
Railway a magnificent property ? That Parliament will 
say No to this question in the end is not perhaps impro¬ 
bable : bat in that case would it not bo well to spare the 
promoters of the tnnnel the cost and trouble of making 
farther experiments ? 


. OPIUM IN BUllMAll. 

T he use or abuse of opium has done so much harm in 
Burmah that the anthorities find themselves com- 
nellod to place now restrictions on its consumption. 
Whatever conld be done to lessen the consumption by 
artificially increasing the price has been done. Thero are 
very heavy import duties on opium, and still heavier duties 
on the sale in the shape of taxes for licences to keep opium 
houses. In one way or another the selling price in Burmah 
is ten times what the drug costs when it reaches a Burmese 
port. It was thought that by thus enhancing the cost, 
the general consumption of opium would bo checked, 
while there would be enough to meet what is termed in 
the Report of the Chief CommisBionor a h'md fide 
demand,, and that the revenue would gain all that 
could bo gained for it without provoking a sys¬ 
tem of illegitimate supply. Bat in one respect 
these expectations have been signally disappointed. The 
revenue has largely profited, and the bond fide demand 
has been amply provided for, but the general consumption 
has not been checked. On the contrary, the consumption 
in 1879 was double what it was in 1869, and the con¬ 
sequences have been most lamentable. To the Burmese 
opium was a novelty, and it had all the attr.actions of a 
novelty and of a thing which it was at onoo pleasant and 
wrong to enjoy. A race physically weak, having no 
personal or hereditary power of bearing the ill effects of 
opium, ignorant of the consequences of indulgence, or 
reckless of those consequences when placed beyond doubt, 
was sure to exhibit in the shortest possible time all the worst 
evils that excessive use of opium can engender. What these 
evils are is summed up tersely and effectively in the 
Report. Among the Burmese, it is officially stated, the 
habitual use of the drug saps tho physical and mental 
energies, destroys the nerves, emaciates the body, predis¬ 
poses to disease, induces indolent and filthy habits of life, 
destroys self-respect, is one of the most fertile sonreos of 
misery, destitntion, and crime, fills the gaols with men of 
relaxed frame, predisposed to dysentery and oholora, pre¬ 
vents the due extonsiou of cultivation and the development 
of the land revenue, ohecks tho natural growth of tho 
population, and enfeebles the constitution of succeeding 
generations* There aro one or two touches in this i 
dismal picture which betray the speoiai hand of an 
official, such aa the complaint that prisoners are not 
as healthy as the State onght to have them, and 
that opium interferes with the land revenue. But 
there can be little doubt that the general blackness 
of the picture ie not overcharged. ^ One Commissioner, 
indeed, says that he looked in vain for the victims of 
opium. He everywhere heard of them; bat he evexy- 
where heard that they were to be found in the next 
villa^. The balance of testimony is, however, very 
strongly the other way. Commissioner after Commissioner 


reports that in hit disteioti wherever opium is used, * 

. material prosperity is going rapidlv backwards. A inffi- 
■ oient ease is made out for the interierenoe of the Govern¬ 
ment. It is proposed that opium shall still be sold, bat 
that it shall m sold in much fewer houses, and that it • 
shall only be consumed in licensed houses. It mig^t seem 
that this latter provision wonld be very difficult to enforce 
practically; bat those who propose it know perfectly well * 
tho people to whom it is to be applied, and they evidently 
think that tho Burmese will not venture to evade what , 
they are told is to be the law. Loss opium will, it is 
oaleulated^bo sold, and tho rovonne will suffer; but, as Jt 
will only suffer to the extent of 50,000!., the loss is 
that may easily bo borne. 

What is chiefly interesting in tho Report is the general , 
attitude of tho English officials towards xipinm, pu the one 
hand, and that of the more rcspoctablo natives on the 
other. Tho officials have no kind of prejudice gainst 
opium, and they have a very tender care for the relrnno. 
When wo read tho long list of awful evils which tho abu?o 
of opium entail.s, wo might expect that the officials who 
testify to tho existence of these evils, and who seem out to 
tho heart by the tale of woe which they themselves unfold, 
wonld enrso opinm altogether, desire that no opium shonki 
ho sold, and would rathor lose the whole revenue which 
opium provides than allow the people to go on suffering 
another day from evils which the Government could stop 
if it pleased. As tho Government can now ensure that all 
opium brought into Bnrmah shall pass thrangh the 
Cnstom Honso, and as the authorities think that they can 
BO watoh over tho population that henceforth no one shall 
use opinm in private, it is obvious that tho Govornmeufa ' 
could, if it chose, stop the use of opium altogether. Bui 
tho officials are not at oil in the temper of heated philan¬ 
thropists. This, in fact^ is a temper to which officials in 
all parts of the world are the last of men to give way. 
Tho Burmese officials fully recognize that tl e o is such & 
thing as a hand fide demand for opium, and are vory pleased 
that tho revenue should gain by tho demand being 
adequately supplied. This bund fide demand moans the 
demand of persons who can take opium withont its doing 
them much harm. In Burmah there are many Ghinese, 
to whom opium is a necessary of life, and tho Chinese, Qs 
the officials assure us, aro not hurt by opium. Th^y di> 
not make themselves offoto with opinm, they do not 
lessen tho stream of healthy prisoners, they do not 
check tho wholosomo growth of tho laud revenue. 
They have learned by long practice how opium 
ought to 1)6 taken. If they stupefy themsolvos, they 
only stupefy themselves as much as their priicti.sed and 
hardy frames can bear. This is, in many ways, instmetivo 
and satisfactory. Wo may hope that when we grow opium 
in India for China we aro not only getting a handsome 
revenue for ourselves, but are giving a harmful product to 
people who do not got much harm from it. Some people, 
as the evidence from Burmah shows, can take opium and 
some cannot. What is true of tho Chinese in Burmah 
may be true of somo natives. Tho evidence of the Com- 
missionor who could never find tho supposed victims ol 
opium may at least bo taken to show that in some dis¬ 
tricts some Burmese take opium without harm. Those 
natives and tho Chinese aro thoso whoso anxiety to buy 
tho drug constitutes tho hmd fide demand for it. Their 
wishes are to bo gratified. Total abstinence is nut to be 
imposed on them because other persons are not so prudent 
or BO hardened os they aro. 

Tho respectable part of tbe Burmese population is very 
strong in its denunciation of tho evils ol* using opium, and 
would bo delighted to see the Government take more 
extreme measures than those now proposed. They look > 
on tbe use of opium as a distinct contravention of their . 
religion. They aro taught to think that so mischievous an 
indulgence is sinful, and the sin of using opium is one- 
from which they have not to wean themselves, but one 
which is nnknown to them, and is a novelty in their coun¬ 
try. There can bo no doubt that, if British Burmah ruled 
itself, it would altogether prohibit tho nsu if opium, and. 
it is the English Government that refuses them tho local 
option which they would quickly exercise if they were 
permitted. Nor in their eyes does this legalization of a sin 
stand alone. It is a part of a no w order of things befdlbo which 
the old order is crumbling away. In countless ways tJie popu¬ 
lation is fooling the shock of Western ideas, and the influences 
of ancient custom, tradition, and religion are fading away. 

If Burmese of tbe old school cannot stop the tide of inno- 
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jntlioii, they o«i mourn orei^ it and malce their tvailinga 
lieM. To them it means the end of all they know, trnet 
in, and beliere in. When men in whose minds a peculiar 

r mm of ideas and belief has been inmined are looking 
at a general decay and ooHapse of all that they are 
aMostomed to and Tenerate, the legalization by oonqnerora 
of wbat they hold to be a sin seems especially awfnl and 
monstrooB. They see in it the handwriting on the wall 
which plainly foretells their doom. In the case of 
opium they haro the advantage of being able to point 
to oonsequenoes tbe gravity of which is oonspicuoua, 
whether using opinm is treated as a sin or not. They 
, can ask the Snpremo Government whether it can endnre 
that the population of which it has charge shall wither 
. «way under its eyes. Very naturally tliey make the 
most of such evil eon^nenoes of using opium as they 
oan point to; and they can point to many as to which 
those to whom they appeal have no doubt. But the 
nativeAf the old school and the Government, although 
they are working towards the same end in rostrainiug the 
^sise of opium, are working on very different lines. The 
oalives wish to arrest that invasion of Western ideas 
which brings with it the legalization of what to them are 
4iins. The Government merely wishes to save tliose who 
Ate not fit to take opium from taking it. It is scarcely 
possible to suppose that tbo invasion of Western ideas will 
be at all cheeked by tbo action of the Government, and it 
may even be said that the persistence of the Government 
in offering tbe natives opium under conditions that will 
lessen the evils of its abuse is itself a fresh step towards 
-that dissolution of the ancient fabric of Eastern society 
^whioh, when completed, will be one of tlie most mo. 
montous changes that mankind has over witnessed. 


DESERTION. 

L ord galloway has good reason for saying that 
desertion is a subject that no ono seems inclined to 
take np. The existence of this steady drain on the small 
nominal strength of tbo army is not denied. The means 
by which it may be chocked are pretty well known; 
indeed, the Gomuamdeb-in-Cuief seldom makes a speech 
withont mentioning One or both of them. Still tbo subject 
4 s not “ taken up.” Lord Galloway will perbaps ask how 
be ca n take it up more energetically than he does, and it 
is not easy to answer the question. The conditions which 
make a subject press!tig as well as important are hard to 
<epecify, and, until they exist, the most energetic apostle 
will commonly find that ho is preaching to deaf oars. The 
•only comfort that can bo given him is that his seemingly 
neglected sermons may bo among tbe causes which will 
one day bring the subject to the front. Lord Mobley 
•contended that there is no foundation for the connexion 
which Lord Galloway wished to set np between desertion 
Jind short service. Tbo fault of Lord Galloway's argu¬ 
ment was that in seeking for tbe explanation of desertion 
it went too far afield. There will always be, as the 
Duke of Camubidge said, a certain percentage of men 
who, after they .have joined the army, will find that 
they do not like it. As soon as this discovery has boon 
made, one inducement to desertion will come into play. 
Whether a man will resist it or yield to it will depend on 
his character, bis temperament, and on his calbulation of 
•his chance of being able to desert without being brought 
back. If ho has no sense of military obligation, is 
willing to run a good deal of risk to got what ho wants, 
and has noticed that very few of those who have deserted 
from the same regiment have troubled the military autho¬ 
rities again, ho will probably bo off on the first oppor- 
iunity. There is another motive, however, which seems 
•to bo more operative still. To a considerable number df 
ceoruits tbo process of receiving and spending the bounty 
is so agreeable that, as soon as it is over, they are anxious 
to begm it again. A great proportion of the desertions 
from the army, the Duke of OAMBRiuaE states, is owing to 
the same men repeatedly deserting. It frequently happens ; 
that one man will desert half-a-dozen times, and one hero 
had deserted eight times in the course of his military 
<3amr. Keither of these forms of desertion is, perhaps, 
apeoUUy juuociated with the short service or tbe linked 
bafuudon In tracing them to these causes Lord 

^GiiXOWiT may be thought to overlook the causes that 
lie at his fiset—'disliko of the service and a wish to make 
meuey without working for it. .^ut, if Lord Galloway 
did not ha ndle the subject in the most effective way, he 


deaenres praise for handling it at all. It is true, tMrdOnbt, 
that the qnestiem is not one whsdii be disoussed to 
mtioli purj^se in Parliament, Bst fteqnant diaoossiona in 
Buiuttnent help to keep a qaestipn Mfers the minds of 
those who have to deal with it, and in tbia way the little 
debate of Monday may be of more use than appears. We 
do not mean, of oontae, that the militaiEj.. anmoritiqs are 
indifferent to the evil of desertion. Bat th^ know that 
the real remedies for it are not popular, and. unless the 
sulgect is ocoasionidly forced upon ttm firom outside^ they 
may not nnnatnrally be tempted to give the question np 
as hopeless. 

Repeated desertion would be more easily oheoked than 
desertion for tbe first time. All that is needed to put an 
end to it is that each reornit shall be marked on jotning in 
a way that it shall not be possible to efface. If a man who 
had once been a soldier could be known as a soldier for the 
rest of his life fraudulent re-enlistment would be at an end. 
It used to be thought that vaccination, if performed in a 
particalar way, left a mark which could always be recog¬ 
nized ; but, according to Lord Mobley, out of every xoo 
reomits who were revacoinated in 1879, only 38 were per¬ 
manently marked. ** To mark the men in any other wa^ 
** would be likely to excite prejudice, and so to cause a dimi- 
** nation in the number of the reomits. Some people might 
like to know upon what evidence Lord Mobley rests his 
belief that the marking of recruits would excite prejudice. 
Why, it might be asked, should a man dislike wearing the 
Queen's mark on bis arm when he does not dislike wearing 
the Queen's coat on his back P It is plain enough that the 
man who proposes to make a trade ox desertion wonld dis¬ 
like it, and in this way the marking of reernits would pro¬ 
bably tend to lessen their numbers. Bat a loss of this kind 
might conceivably be a gain. A recruit is wanted for 
service, not as a means of stimulating the secretion of 
bounties. It may bo contended that the strongest reason 
why a well-disposed recruit should dislike being perma¬ 
nently marked as a soldier would bo his thinking that the 
faot would tell against him after he had left the army. 
If there is any fonudation for this fear, it either points to 
the existeiico of serious defects in military discipline, or it 
is merely a snrvival from a time when to be a soldier was 
taken us a pretty fair indication that a man was not steady 
enough to be anything else. Lingering prejudices of this 
kind ai*e not to be got rid of by hnmouring them. If 
there is any reason to think that the^ are something 
more than prejudices, and that the army is a bad sefiool for 
civil life, additional pains ought to be taken to make it a 
hotter school. At all events, the objection to marking 
recruits is one that may have to be faced. Why shonld a 
man dislike being known for tbo remainder of his life to 
have served tbo Queen P It is conceivable that if only 
privates were marked the practice might be objected to. 
A man who has become prosperons might perhaps not 
care to have it known that he was onoo a private soldier. 
Bat, it may bo rejoined, if officers and privates wore marked 
aliko, tbe existence of tbo mark wonld tell nothing as to tbo 
rank in tbe army which a man had held. It would simply 
indicate that he bad served the Queen in the capacity of a 
soldier. 

As regards tbe other cause of desertion, the dislike 
which a recruit finds that he feels to the service, the only 
thing that can remove it is to make the life of a soldier 
more attractive. Men do not usually abandon trades 
which are either pleasant or profitable, and in an army 
recruited by voluntary enlistment, recruits will be gained 
and kept in proportion as the service satisfies one or both 
of these conditions. ^The ideal perfection of an army 
such as oars would bo that membership of it should be an 
object of brisk competition; and the least we can do is to 
make membership of it a rather better thing than is 
ordinarily open to men who are not skilled workmen. Here 
the question of money comes in. We lose recruits for 
the same I'eason which makes it difficult to get them 
—^the reason that the arm^ does not seem to them 
worth entering or worth staying in. When a man is free 
to enlist or not as he ohooses, he naturally sets to vvork to 
consider the prospects which enlistment and non-enlistment 
severally hold out to him. He weighs the^wagiss and the 
food which ho will get as a soldier against toe wages and 
the food which he may hope to get in such other capacities 
aa may be open to him. No doubt this process is not 
idwayB gone through consciously. Bat when a man is 
about to take np an employment whito be will be bound 
to fio^ w for Bome years, it is almost always gone through 
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Ab ngardfl the immediate adraiiaageB 
beldmit) the armyr hae no oauso, probably, to fear oom- 
parim with other trades. Bat there is this serioas draw- 
habk to it, that it has ordinarily to be given up in the 
prinw of lilfe^ and that when it is, given np, a means of 
livelihood has again to be looked for, and to looked for 
under less fhvonrable oironmstances than those in which 
the searoh was first made. A discharged soldier is not un- 
likely to find the ordinary avennes to employment closed 
against him. His old companions have found work years 
before, and have already gained the expertness which 
..N makes ^them worth employing. If he wishes to enter him- 
^ self for the race upon anything like equal terms, he must 
be willing to take the work and the wages which ho would 
have taken at eighteen. The remedy for this state of 
things is to be looked for partly in deferred pay, whioh 
may connterbalance, at least in the imaginntion of the 
recrnit, this inability to work as well as other men of the 
mme age, and still more in the removal of the inability 
itself. There scorns but little reason why every soldier 
shonld not bo tanght another trade than that of fighting. 
Ho cannot be always in the drill-giKiand ; and it is a 
common complaint of commanding ofFieors that they do 
not know how to keep him out of mischief whon he is 
not in the drill-ground. If some of the time which it 
is found so difficult to dispose of harmlessly wero dis¬ 
posed of usefully, a soldier might find himself at the end 
of his time with the colours a fairly good workman nt the 
trade which ho proposed to follow in civil life. 


THE TELEGRAPH CLERKS. 

T he telegraph clerks have been chastened oven in the 
hour of victory. They have found a champion in 
Mr. O’Donnell, and it is one of Mr. O’Donnell’s peculiar 
characteristicB that those whom be befriends are always 
seised with a passionate longing that he laid been their 
enemy instead. Whatever may be the result of the 
searching questions which he is about to address to the 
Government, his clients cannot possibly bo the htiiier for 
his aid. The Treasury will look with increased suspicion 
on an agitation which gives telegiaph clerks such very 
strange^associates; and, when the Treasury gives its 
mind to a conflict with the subordinate mcmbois of tlio 
Civil Service, it commonly gets its way. This is to bo 
regretted because, though the attitude of tho telegraph 
clerks is very far from being irreproachable, there is no 
doubt that in several respeots they have been hardly used. 
Mr. Fawcbtt avows as much in his letter of the 13th of June. 
Ho has satisfied himself that “substantial grievances” exist, 
and upon all but two of the coinplainla put forward ho is 
willing to make concessions. A new scale of w^ages is to 
be introduced, which will involve an increased immediate 
charge of 44,000/. and an eventual increased chargo of 
128,000/. a year. Overtime is to bo more highly paid, 
espccialJv when it has to be given on Sundays, Obristmas- 
day, or (food Friday. This change will cost the country 
15,000/. a year additional. Night attendance is to bo re¬ 
duced to seven hours, which will necessitate an increased 
oxpenditnre of 9,000/. a year. DcsideB these changes, 
which require the oo-oporation of the Treasury, Air. 
Fawcett is considering how to give one month's leave 
in the year to those who now have only three weeks, 
and three weeks to those who now have only a fort¬ 
night. The points upon which ho is still at issue with 
the telegraph clerks are the rale of payment daring 
illness, and the right of telegraphists to bo paid on 
what is known as the Playfair Scale. Mr. Fawckit docs 
not propose to increase the present allowance of half-pay 
during illness, the reason, no doubt, being that in a largo 
staff the possibilities of malingering aro so numerous that 
nothing short of a very material difference between tho 
rate of pay when they are well and when they are ill will 
keep the health of tho clerks at anytliing like its normal 
standard. As regards the application of the Pt.atfair 
Scale, Mr, FAwcsirr and the Treasury alike hold that the 
telegraph clerks have not a leg to stand on. Many 
thoasands of persons, says Lord Fbedeuick Cavendish, 
who are equally with these telegraphists officers and clerks 
in the Permauent Civil Service of the Crown, receive less 
than they would receive under the Playvatk Scale; and 
there is no apparent reason why the complaining clerks 
shonld take we PLAYrAia rather than any other scale 
as an index to what justice would give them. 


In their answer to Mr. Fawcett the Treasury, while 
consenting to all his specific proposals, proceed to read the 
clerks a severe Jeotnre upon the offence thev have been 
guilty of in txying to better their oonditaon by agitatioB. 

It is this part of the letter that has so shocked and so startM 
Mr. O’DoNiTELr/. ** My Lords ’* are “ not prepared to 
acquiesce in any organized agitation whioh openly seeks 
“ to bring its extensive voting power to bear on the 
** Honse of Commons against the Executive Government 
“ responsible for oondnoting in detail the administration 
** of the conntiy.” If Mr. O’Donnell will allow us to say 
BO withont essaying to bring ua to the Bar of the House of 
Commons, the Treasury are only using the langua]^ of 
strict common sense. It is impossible t^^argne a question of 
this sort without some regard to consequences. Mr. O’Don¬ 
nell contends that the Treasury, or, as ho prefers to put it, 

“ a Secretary to the Treasury,” is seeking to deprm the 
telegraph clerks of the common constitutional right of 
appealing to Parliament for tho redress of grievances. He 
forgets that the grievance of which these clerks complain 
is one of a kind with which the Legislature does nob 
ordinarily concern itself. Why should Parliament inter-^ 
fere between employer and employed merely because tho 
employer happens to bo tbo Govemraont ? The telegraph 
clerks are not compelled to sell their services for loss than 
they think them worth; they arc free to give the cus¬ 
tomary notice and to go about tboir business. The 
Executive Government may properly consider with itself 
whether tho pay is good enough to attract the right kind 
of clerks or to make those it docs attract suflicieiitly con- ^ 
tented to do their work well. Hut this is simply the kind 
of attention which any prndcmt private merchant would 
give to tbo demands of his clerks ; and the fact that it 
is duo from tho Government to tho telegraph clerka 
docs not mtiko the Honse of Commons a proper Court 
of Arbitration between employer and employed. If 
the kind of agitation which tho telegraph clerks have 
sought to sot on foot becomes a recognized instrument of 
raising tho w'ngcs of Government servants, we shall be con¬ 
fronted by this singular statu of things. In all other 
employments tho rate of pay is fixed partly by the supply 
of labour and partly by the employer’s estimate of tho 
nature of the work to bo done. In the Government ser¬ 
vice it will bo fixed by the amount of influence which tho 
members of that service can bring to bear on tbo House of 
Commons. Whon the branch of tho service which thinkE it¬ 
self aggrieved happens to bo well represented in the electorate, 
its complaints, will at once bo listened to. Almost every 
couBlituency will include some of the clerks, and in some, 
at least, the balance between parties may be decided by tho 
action of a small bod}’ of voters who have agreed to treat # 
politics as subordinate to businc.S8. The condition of tho 
labour market would no longer have any meaning where 
the Government tervicc was concerned. Tho pay would 
depend, not on tho supply of clerks and tho amount of 
W'ork to be done, but on tbo degree of pressuro which 
the clerks could bring to boar on tbo House of Commons. 
Under any circumstances this would be a formidable pros¬ 
pect. If Parliament wero once to betake itself to the task 
of determining tho rate of wages, tho length of the work¬ 
ing day, and the amount to be paid for overtime, it might 
not so easily abandon it. Tho great body of the electorate 
belongs to the class which live by manual labour, and 
when tluiy had grown accustomed to tho discus¬ 
sion of these questions by their representatives, they 
might nob unnaturally ask why clerks should bo more 
favoured than artisans, and why, if it is right to compel a 
Government department to pay more than tho market 
price for labour, it should bo wrong to compel a private 
employer to do the samo Ibitig. This would bo a formid¬ 
able prospect, wo repeat, apart from all considerations as 
to the source wbonce tbo wages in question are to come. 
But it is all tho more so when, as the Treasury point out, 
the wages are found by the Oommnnity. The Executive 
Government is the agent of the taxpayers, and in this 
capacity its first duty is to take care that their money is 
spent 80 08 to get good value in return. But the Execu¬ 
tive Government must do the bidding of Parliament, and 
if the voting power of the Civil Service is judiciously 
used. Parliament may be induced to order that the dorks 
first in one department and then in another shall be 
paid higher wages than they would otherwise bo in 
a position to obtain. It may bo said tliat Parliament 
is also the agent of the taxpayer.**, and that, if it is not to 
their interest that Government servants shall bo bettor 
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paid, Parliament will give no auoli orders. It is ootnstMitlv 
ibnnd, however, that a small bat organized body, whien 
knows what it wants, and is greatly concerned io obtun 
it, has an immense advantage over an inert and in- 
diiTerent mass. No individual taxpayer is appreciably the 
worse for any particular increase of pay in a Government 
department. He is the poorer for such increases in the ag« 
gregato; bnt then they are not proposed in the aggregate. 
The only chance, therefore, of saving him from what in the 
end will be a Bcrions burden is to take the line whioh the 
Treasary have taken with the telegraph clerks, and to 
daako a resort to organized agitation a barrier to any im¬ 
provement in pay. It is the more important to do this 
in the present cash, inosmnoh as the telegraph clerks have 
tried to combine Wo inconsistent methods of action. In 
the character of Government serrauts they have pressed 
Parliament to take/op their caase; in the character of 
labonrers having their labour to dispose of, and being free 
to sell or to refuse to sell it, they have threatened to strike 
- work. If they are members of a servico, they have no 
right so long as they remain in it to refuse to abide by its 
rules. If they are ordinary workmen, they have no right 
to ask Parliamont to interfere on their behalf. 


FATHER CURCl’S NEW BOOK. 

• 

S1 would siiiprise nobody to learn that Father Ourci's recently- 
ubliahed work, T/te New Italy tmd the Old Zealate —like his 
im Dimension between Church and State issued four years 
ago—has already been placed on the Index Bxfmrgatnr%u8f within 
a few weeks of its appearance, eren if the Roman telegrams for 
some daje past had not contained repeated intimations of its ap¬ 
proaching fate. Whatever reverence may he professed by 
orthodox, or at least ultramontane, Roman Catholics for the 
decisions of the august tribunal charged with drawing up the 
IndeXj neither its origin nor its method of procedure is such 
as to inspire any contidcuce in—wo do not say the infallibility, 
for it docs not even claim to he infallible—but in the sound¬ 
ness or honesty of its judgments. Instituted about the time of 
Alexander VI., more for the purpose of screening the scandals of 
a Court exceptionally scandaloas than for mninlaining the purity 
of faith or morals, it has applied a hundred other tests besides 
that of heresy, even in the strictest I'ridentino sense of the term, 
to the works which have incurred its censure. On the other hand, 
the (pfOBB immoralities of Boccacciu’s Decameron were easily con¬ 
doned, on condition they should no longer he attributed to monks 
and nuns. Some ten years ago there was published a curious 
pamphlet, noticed at the time in our columns, giving an account 
of the treatment which the author had experienced at the 
hands of this singular tribunal, and the impression loft on 
the rsador^s mind was certainly not one very creditable to those 
conoemed. But perhaps the strangest illustration in rocent 
times of the casual and crooked methods of procedure by which 
obnoxious works are brought under the lash of this mysterious 
Oongregntion of the Index—which judges secretly without allow¬ 
ing the author opportunity of explanation or appeal—was aflbrded 
at the beginning of the the reign of Pius IX., when a book puh- 
liriied not only^ with the sanction hut by the express direction 
of the Pontiff himself was shortly afterwards placed on the Index, 
while its author was publicly disgraced by the authority of the 
■ame Pope. Kosminf s Cinque PiagliO delta Santa CtUeea^ exposing 
various practical corruptions of the Church in ^ly, appeared to 
Pius IX., to whom the author had submitted it m manuscript in 
his early reforming days, so useful and excellent a work that he 
ordered it to m printed at the Papal press at Perugia, j 
Roamini was far the most distinguished Italian ecclesiastio of this ' 
century, was an intimate friend of Gioherti and Manzoni, the 
founder of a new Order, and a voluminous writer on theological 
and philosophical subjects; the I’ope had formally intimated to him 
hie promiflgation as Cardinal, and this work of his, which deals 
trenchantly enough with several practical abuses in the Ohuxob, 
created a far greater sensation at the time than anything Father 
Curci haa puhHsbed. But at the critical moment come the 
Revolution of 1848, the flight to Gaota, and the forcible restoration 
of the,Temporal Power and of Austrian rule in Italy. Kosmini was 
a Piedmontese, and therefore an Austrian subject, and was odious 
aa a Liberal eoclesiastic alike to the Jesuits and to his own Govern¬ 
ment, who demanded the censure of the book and the excloeion of 
the author from the Sacred College. The Pope, who had been rudely 
awakened from bis Liberal dream, and was thoroughly frightened, 
yielded—we may hope not without some reluctance—to both 
demands. The Cinque IHayhe was placed on the Index, and by an 
unprecedented iuter^sition at the last moment, which virtually 
Innioted a public stigma upon him, Rosmiui, who had actually 
pitrohaaed his scarlet robes m readinese for the State investiture, 
vtas struck off the roll of Cardinals. Father Curci, who has 
tfoeived much private encouragement from Leo XIIL, is a less 
eoBupioaouB victim. But he rniBy console himself with the re- 
iieetion thai^ if hie new work is placed on the Index hy a decree 
which has received Papal sanction, that does not at all prove that 
the present Pope may not agree with him. He has indeed him- 


ealf, aa we riiall presently aee^ auppHad; a plana^Ua and probably 
oorreot enlanatlon of the oonduet of the Popa la tha matter, ami 
can afford to amile at the verdict pronounced on Uni bv the 
TViM, as a noisy, turbid, and xeitlen ipirit ih Ibeff^ of reli- 
rioB, who does not properly know his osrii mind.** It Is imo, we 
nalieve, ae the same writer goes on to- observe, that hewas some 
yearn ago the leading editor of the. O'vikd wtofwo-dbe Jeeuit 
ultramontane organ epecially authennzed by the late P(m--but if 
"in 1876 he founded the VooedoUa Fsr«ifd,’’^l^flB&bardl7jbafehaen 
in order to " advocate the restoration of the tenipoial power.** For 
in following year only be published the work urea^ mentioned, 
which openly denounces the pemporal tower, and him before that, 
and while still a Jesuit preacher, advocated in the pulpit and the press 
what the Tablet charges on him as a novel discovery now. "that aUy 
Oatholics should recognize the finger of God in the dethronement 


expulsion from the Order. And here it is worth noting that 
the two Italian priests who have come forward to condemn the 
temporal power—Passoglia and Curci—both spent the greater part 
of their lives as Jesuits, and are the two most illustriottS memoers 
of that Society in Italy during the present centuiy. 

It is natural, of course, that ormnaiy Italian readers should 
regard Curci’s new work chiefly in its immediate hearing on poli¬ 
tical questions of the day ; and we find it noriced accordingly in 
connexion with the Election Reform Bill by the Roman journals. 
Thus thoOpmione, for instance, fully endorses the author’s view that 
the Clericals should go to the poll and throw themselves generally 
into the public life of their country, partly in the hope that their 
doing 80 would tend to reunite the broken raiflcB of the Liberals 
in opposition to a common foe. On the other hand, one of the 
bitterest complaints of his ultramontane assailanto is that Curci 
argues for the immediate participation of Catholics in parlia¬ 
mentary elections without waiting for permission from tho 
Pope. But they must he themselves aware tW it is very generally 
suspected, to say tho least, that Leo XHl. is personidly in 
favour of such a course, though he may, os Curd intimates, 
feel obliged, in this as in other and still graver matters, to 
surrender his own judraent to the urgency of the unwise 
counsellors who surround him. The following passage, in which 
Curci sketches the attitude of the Pope from his own point of view, 
accords closely with the estimate wo had onrselvea formed from 
tho first, and which is constantly receiving fresh confirmation from 
the most various quarters. It should & remembered, too, that 
within a few mouths of the accession of Leo XIIL Father Curci, 
with his condemned work just fresh from the press, and while 
expressly declining to retract or disavow it, was invited to the 
Vatican, where he spent about a week inconstant intercourse with 
Cardinal Pecci, the rope’s brother^ who was an old fiiend of his, 
having, as was believed, several private interviews with the Pope 
himself, os well as with Camnal Francbi, then Secretary 
of State. It would of course have heon impossible for him 
in a published work to make any distinct mention of this 
confidential intercourse, but it is hardly needful to road 
between the linos to discern in the guarded references to 
what he 'is “ told ” hy intimate friends of Leo XIII., what ha 
" has good reason to believe,” and tha like, the echoes of informa¬ 
tion derived from a still higher source. And it is specially note¬ 
worthy that he emphasizes a point more than once dwelt upon 
in our columns, viz., that his too strict fidelity to oonetitutional 
pinciplcB of government, in the teeth of all precedente of the 
last reign, is what mainly hanmers the Pope in any attempts 
at practical reform. Leo XIIL has always loyally adhered to 
the declaration made soon after his election, that he would govern 
the Church, according to ancient custom, in concert with the 
Cardinals who are the proper advisers of the Pontiff. I^e p^ciple 
may he an excellent one, and after the arhitiaiy vagaries of the 
previous thirty years there seemed to he an obvious reason for 
putting it on record in this puhiio manner. But when it is re- 
memhorod that the College ot Cardinals has been filled up twice 
over by Pius IX. during a pontificate of unprecedented length with 
creatures of his own—this applioation of the term to the Cardinals 
created hy a particular Pope is a recognized one—the enormous 
difficulty of securing the sanction of such a body for any efibotual 
reforms, and especially for reforms which may touen its own 
dignity and prerogatives, becomes manifest at once. With these 
preliminary comments our readers will be at no loss to appreciate 
the full significance of the following description of Leo XIIL in 
Father Curci’a hook:— 

From whftt he wrote when in a humbler station, ttom bis nubllo aota in 
his p^nt high one, from what I ^ told by most worthy personura 
who know him intimately, Leo XIII. In many respeots, axM not of The 
besl^ forms a ma^ed contrast to his pmdecessor. m poq£rs well before 
iwlving, does not act by caprice^ as Pins IX often Sffi, and defbrs to 
the opimon of the majority to the point of aaqildd«g his own inspira¬ 
tions. This pliable ihsposition rendered him the pray of the atmosphere 
impregnated with adulation and fanaticism aeSed at toe VaSXbv 
Pius OnjreoBivtag t^e first time the 

he expressed hia intention to govern the Cboroh aooordlog to aooient 

peroeiyTng that. tod 

system of abusM intiodured arbitrarily and strngthened by time could 
^ wedioated m arbitrarily. The evil ellbota of this noble deference 
toemrelvea in his first JSnqyeUoia as Cardinal Bishop of PerSS 
\IVliilst d^oring too gre^ evils whlto mar modem civUlzatom, heri 
cognM fta good end thonght toe beat remedy fiTtoe former 

I ^ changed his 

mind. Ho is determii^ to sanction no nsurpation sgsinst the Cboreh 

I maintaining her-sacred Immortal rights In toe sphwS^of justice jUt 




pntitfesUriM ouM iNit milili all good to Italy, and Aiefly tha 
cemt^ofl^'itiil’e .wlilolihas now lastad twenty yearo bt^ween cWoh 
And-State, toe eouroe of ineitlniable evile to botb. I have good reaaon 
to believe he had not only barboured but elabornted these views, intend¬ 
ing to wt tiiem fojth in Ills first Encycliool. This felidtoos and sacred 
inspiration, wbioh would have given peace to Italy and a new Impalae 
to her leligtouB Jilb, femalned without for-tbe above reasons. 

In anothar pert of the volume Father Curci dwells, es 
Rosminr had done before him in the Cinque Tiaghe^ ou the 
decline of theological end Biblical studies among the clergy. Ho 
also i^vocates, like Rosmini, a revival in some form of the' 
primitive method of electing Bishops by the clergy and people of 
the diocese; and this partly as a check on the vicious system of 
centralisation which has been gaining ground in the Church, 
"y whereby " the bishops, who are set by the Holy Ghost to rule 
^ over the Church of God, are reduced to mere lifeless instru¬ 
ments, and aU thoir vitality is absorbed in the supreme head.'* 
There is nothing, it is argued, heretical nr savouring of heresy in 
insisting on the need for reform. How should it be so, when the 
l^at Council of Constance grew out of a long accumulating 
demand for ** the reform of the Church in her head and in her 
members,** and from that time forward Councils and Popes and 
Cardinals—notably the (Council of Tmut—have laboured to effect 
salutary reforms P Within living memory Cardinal SSala published 
a work on reform, which was indeed condemned and sup- 
presaed by the Curia, but not till it bad been greedily de¬ 
voured by the present Pope, then a student in the ^Ecclesiastical 
Academy, to whom the author bad shown it in manuscript. 
Two chapters of the book are devoted to that final separation of 
Church and State, which Curci regards as the future deugned fur 
the Church by Divine Providence, and for which she ought to 
prepare herself beforehand. Tliera is nothing, he thinks, in 
modern democracy alien to her true character, inasmuch as her 
Divine Founder d^welt among the people, holding aloof from the 
kings and great oniis of the earth, and always showed Himself 
austere towards the rich; As to the fate of Church property 
Faiiier Curci appears to be very indifferent, viewing it rather us a 
hindrance than a help to the spiritual work of the Church, and he 
appeals to his own experience, ns for fifty years n member of a 
Ihdigious Order under vows of poverty. But on this it might be 
observed that the .Jesuit Order, to which ho belonged, is enormously 
wealthy, though its individual members have nothing they can call 
their own ; nor is it by any means clesir that a Church w^ithout any 
endowments would be less obnoxious to his righteous warning against 

the ministers of Christ paying court to rich men, still more rich 
women, for their money, and thus incurring the rebuke addressed 
by Him to the Pharisees who devoured widows' houses.” There 
is a touching force and (mthos in the concluding chapters of this little 
volume—which, like the author's last brochure, comprises only about 
250 pages—where he narrates the trials he has himself undergone 
at the hniids of the ** zealots,'* against whose views it is directed, 
and who are still so powerful that noue of llie clergy who eharo 
his views dare openly avow what they think. One ol the revisere 
of the proof sheets, ho sriys, erased a passage mention iug merely 
the name of the town lie lived in, not his own, with tlio margin^ 
note, “ Useless and compromising.” The clergy, even under such a 
pontiff as Leo XIII., like the Pope himself, are boavily handicapped, 
but the laity at least ore free, if they choo^^u to cull their souls 
their own. And Father Curci accordingly closes with an 
eloquent appeal to the Catholics of Italy to shake ofi'this incubus, 
and ^vole themselves heart and soul for the service at once of 
their country and of their Church, lie is an old man and has 
been sorely * tried; wliotbor he will live to see the fruit of his 
labours it is impossible to say. But there can be little doubt that 
the earnest testimony of men like Diillinger and Rosmini and 
Curci and Passaglia, who have indeed ” learnt in sorrow ” what 
they teach, not exactly in song but in weighty words of protest and 
admonition, will sooner or later exert an appreciable inlluonco over 
the future of their Church. 


\ CONGRESS OF DOMESTIC ECOXOMISTa 

I F the world could be saved by the multitude of Congresses, no 
period would seem moru hopeful than the present. The friends 
of social science, not content with their usual performances in 
autumn, are having a kind of by-day at the Albert Hall. Hero 
ladies, a few clergymen, and Sir Henry Colo discuss the best manner 
of teaching the orphan girl to sew and to cook potatoes. The 
proceedings are recorded by a rt^porier in the DaUjg Nem^ who, wo 
regret to say, does not seem quite in sympathy with the meeting, 
and writes, so to speak, ** with a horrid worldly laugh.** That the 
condition of the lower, middle, and professional classes in this 
country is squalid, miserable, shiftless, mirtliless, and disoigouized 
we know, not only from experience and observation, but from the 
repeated compliUnts of Mr. Matthew Arnold. Wo are ill dressed, 
ill fed, ill looked after in every way; our houses are nnswept, 
and, when garcished. they are garnished in bad taste; while the 
plumber, aa soon as be hoe gone forth, returns with seven other 
plumbers worse than himsmf. We do not know how tq enjoy 
ourselves. Our CRkmeft working-men find that their partners, like 
tlia man in the old eong, ''can eat but little meat,’* and care still 
less to take trouble in co«>king it, while they " can drink with any 
he that ever wore a hood.” The police reports are full of tlie 
hideous cruMties infiioted by drunken and disappointed husbands 
on wives ignorant and reckless of domestic econojuy. The whole 


prospect is so miserable that one must eitUer weep or laugh at it, 
and the worst of it is that the Congress of Domestic Foononusts 
seems to have no remedy for the national distress. The suggestions 
in the papers read are contradictory. AU sorts of schemes of 
teaching and inspection are spoken of. and rejected, Bir Henry 
Cole says that the Education Department *' baa so far yieldedHo ^ 
pressure as to spend throe raillionH yearly in doing something, yet' , 
that something they hud not hitherto learned to do.** And, as fiu 
as the reports of the Oangross go, the Congress seems not likely to 
instruct them. 

By way of showing the general indifference to the momentous 
topics discussed by the Congress, the Gentlemen of England 
stayed away from the first meeting. Only half a dozen of thfim 
were present. A gloom was then thrown over the meeting by 
the bandwriting of Lady Stuart Hogg, mho bad prepared a 
paper deseriblog in dark colours the igiK^uce of our workinpf* 
people in mutters of domestic economy." But, as Lady Stuart 
ilogg was not present, one of the six gentlemen, Mr. Newton 
Price, tried, pliiekily, but without any marked success, to read 
her essay aloud. This he did, “ us well as he could decipher 
the MS.” The misery of hearing n gloomy paper read aloua in 
fragments, with stops in the middle of clauses, and with coBe 
jectural emendations by the reader, may readily Ije imagined. 
The paper advised making com]uilsory tho teaching in State 
schools of all subjects of practical utility ” Writing, we believe, 
is already taught in State schools. Wlicn this paper had been ♦ 
deciphered, with nlinost the saino success that attended tho early 
readings of Babylonian cylinders, “ Sir 11 . Colo tried his best, but 
in vain, to induce the ladies to get up a disciis^ion.” But the 
argumeiitativo oloiuont in the character of the ladies present was 
damped for the moment, and Sir H. Cole in vain threw the apple 
of controversial discord into the midst of the assembly. Ue 
trailed his coat, if we may say so, but no lady would oblige him < 
by treading ou the tail of it. Then various people advised systems 
of inspection to be managed by Siuutli Kensington, because White ^ 
Hall is still in a state oi' ecnnhmic darkncs.s. Mrs. Cooper pointed 
out that hundreds of working-girls are ongnr to learn domestic 
economy, but have no one to toacli them. The fact is, that to 
teach housekeeping you need to have a house. Some one drew 
on a black-board a spirited sktdcli of sweeping a room. But a 
few hours with a broom are worth a wilderness of black-boards. 
Take tho case of a working-man’s family, with throe or four 
big girls already employed in m aim factories, tliree or four 
brothers et;ually busy, and two or three little girls, whoso 
energies are overtaxed by the bihy of the moment. All the 
members of the family have their own independent habito, 
hours, and iucoino. .\ll meals are moveable feasts. Thu . 
mother is probably an exhausted person, who “ lets things 
slide," and occasionally makes impetuous but unsuccessful 
forays against the dirt and disorder. How are girls iti this clans 
to loaru housekeeping and douii^stic oconninyH Women are 
notoriously indifi’ereut to their food. If a European community 
could bo deserted, fiir a year, by the men, we verily believe that 
tho women would slide back, first into a custom of having tea 
and a chop at evsry meal, next into pecking at. some bread and 
butter at auy hour when they full the pangs of linngnr, lastly into 
the conditiou of savages who live on casual roots and tho gum and 
bark of trees. It is man, proud man, who keeps woman up to tlie 
civilized mark in the matter of eating and drinking. Now 
woman, in tho poorer classes, has so many calls on lior time and 
attention, and man is so much abseut trom home, that cookery 
has become a lost art. It is not so in Frnnei*, of couibu, and we 
only wish it were so in Germany, whore the existing school of 
cookery is destitute of 11 pure ideal, and rests on a greasy 
and rapaciou.s empiricism. Our populace and our Fhilis- 
tines must have more civilized cunceptions of life before they 
can learn to cook, and they must learn to cook before they 
can understand the enjoyment of life. We are involved in a 
vicious circle. Mure space, mure air, less dirt, loss work, less worry 
are needed for the well-being of both sexiis. But, our private and 
mournful impression is that people will never have the leieuro 
to be happy, to keep decent houses, and to dress and dine 
like human beings, till tho commercial prosperity of England 
has vanished quite away like her warlike supremacy; till we 
are a small, contented, pastoral people, without an empire, 
or commerce, or manufacluivs, or anything but our native iwds 
and the population they will sufllce to support. Then people will 
have leisure to enjoy themselves, and all the world will not be 
working like slaves to put money in the pockets of Sir Qorgius 
Midas. If this view seem cynical, or illiberal, it has, at all 
events, the support of Mr. Mill's autliority, for that Radical and 
economist saw nothing but human misery in the multiplication of 
money and manufactures. He looked forward to a stationorv 
time, when wealth should reach its limits, all markets bo glutted, 
and no nation compelled to make haste at tho expense of leisure 
and the decencies of life. But these long views, in which alone 
we see much hope for the future of popular domestic economy, 
must not longer detain us from recording tiio p(*rformaueoe of the 
Domestic Economists. 

Miss Andrews, a Guardian of St. l^ancras, thought children were 
tought habits of waste in the workhouse. We had imagined tJiat 
it was otherwise, and'that an almost overstrained economy made 
it useless for Oliver " to ask for more." But the process of i>ain- 
poring parochial paupers," though elsewhere ujiknown, may bo 
familiar in the paiish of St. Pancras. It is an awful charge that 
"pauper children are iudoctrinated into habits of waste,” and leant 
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to torn op their little noM (as we suppose they do)^ at wholesoine 
hashed mutton. Somewhat d pro^ dea bottea. Sir Henry Oole, 
#eeiog Lady Stanley of Alderley in the room, asked her ** whether 
aha wee of opinion that a child of three years old might be taught 
imhits of domestic economr.” Sir Henry Oole was appaten^ 
bl^moulded/' like the Irishman, for want of a discussion. He 
had Mcome reckless, and capable of putting Boswell e famous ques- 
Cion, and asking Lady Stanley what she would do if eho wore shut 
up with a baby in a tower. Lndy Stanley of Alderley expressed 
ail opinion that children of three might safely be left in ignorance 
" of domestic economy, and that four years of sge was early enough 
fur tuition in this science. In the dark ages of the post, few 
children read Mies Edgeworth's Waate not, want not, before 
they were six. The lesion of that economic treatise is tliat string 
il a rare subeunco, which cau only bo obtained from the outside of 
CABual parcels, aud ^t you should never cut the string of a 
{iturcel, but untie the knot and put the cord in vour pocket. We 
can imsgino no lesson in domestic economy which appeals more 
tbrcibly to childhood, and we are still unable to resist the temp¬ 
tation oflered to the thrifty soul by a good long piece of strix^, 
without too many knots lu it. Another manual of domestic 
economy for the young to w'hich we would earnoatly call the 
Attention of Sir H. Oole is the didactic poem of ^^Struwolpeter.” 
Ohildren, even of three years ot age, will learn to liuisU their 
food, and not to waste it by neglecting to consume it, from the 
Affecting tragedy of Adolphus. 

Adolphus was a chubby lad; 

t but he neglected his dinner, and a painfully realistic set of illus¬ 
trations shows Augustus waning away with a rapidity which 
would surprise American fusters. Theso things are more to the 
point than an attack by Mr. ITay Hill on what he called tho 
Aristocratio ^'idiotcies” of fancy fairs. Miss Becker, who is a 
^riin woman, rather crushed the Economists by protesting against 
the loading proposals of tho promoters of the Congress. Make a 
^irl intelligent all round, said Miss liockor, aud then she will 
need no college to teach her how io cook or sew. We doubt this 
theory of Miss Becker's. Most undergraduates learn a little cook¬ 
ing, being taught of necessity, but we are not sure that the clas¬ 
sical pupils of Qirton and Somerville Hall can make omelettes by 
dint of their general cultivation. IShelley was a veiy intelligent 
man, but he spoiled the oysters on a celebrated occasion. 

Looking at the needs of the opposite sex, many ladies declared 
that boys should bo taught knitting. Lady Airlio's coacbmnn, tho 
Ooiigress was iuformed, knits all the stocldugs for his family. 
There was once a man at Cambridge who did crewel-work. Here 
are two historical examples for the imitation of youth. Passing 
from this topic to that of tho dro^s of servants and touchers, the 
ladies began to discuss with a spirit which must have made Sir 
II. Cole feel that ho was not without his reward. A shocking 
incident, the appearance of a tvnehor in a black velvet dress, was 
«ommentod upon with emotion. Why do Economists always rank 
velvet and lace among tho deadly sins? These commodities point 
the moral in all economical books, from the du}a of .^dam iSiuith 
to those of Mrs. Fawcett. The Congress next reverted to what a 
lady sweetly called “ the culinary preparation of food.” An 
Aflocling auecdo-o was told of a lady who wept on tasting an egg 
poached by her own daughter. Perhaps this lady know that 
there ^oes wit to tho poaching of eggs, and >vas overcome on 
recognizing in her daughter a person likely to obtain emiuenco as 
A humourist. But, though we have not actmilly shed scalding 
tears over them, the poached eggs of woman, as Wordsworth says 
•of ** the gratitude of man,” have ** often left us mourning ” aud 
even resentful. The value of the deliberations of the Congress 
would, we think, be overstated at the price of one well-poached 
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“THE ELECTRIC STORAGE OF EXEUGY.” 

S OME few weeks ago a letter appeared in the Tiinea, signed 
describing a “ box of Jightiiiiig” which the writer 
bad brought over from Paris for the purpose of submitting it to 
Sir William Tliomsoo. Since then a long discussion has taken 
place OQ the subject of tbe invention and its usefulness. To begin 
with, we fully share tho regret of Professor Tyndall, who has 
written a letter on the matter, that so much loose nomenclature 
has been introduced into tbe subject. The term electric storage 
of energy ” appears to us to be singularly unhappy. What is known m 
A condenser, or a Leyden jar, is truly an instrument fur the electric 
storage of energy, because, when charged, its parts are io a condi¬ 
tion of miduculi^ strain, which is recognized ns an electrical phe¬ 
nomenon } and ‘ the release of this state of strain invariably 
moduces at first some of the phenomena of electricity in motion. 
But in tlie case of M. Faurc's secondary battery, which is the io- 
verition under discussion, although it is charged by a current of 
sdectricity and gives out a current of olectrioitv, the form of the store 
of energy which it contains is not that of electrical stress or strain, hut 
that of chemical ^opaiation—a form of potential energy whieh 
bift be caused, under certain circumstances, to become Idnetic 
onem in the form of beat. However, the term has now become. 
ostsmishad, and, being convenient, will probitbly survive. But it 
is to be boned that the real state of things will be thoroughly and 
pul^y enUtned by our leadeia of science, so that the use of 
this form of words may not cause a confusion in soiontific ideas. 


From the eass with which secondatr batteries Oeii bS ooih 
■ truoted of veiT low resistanee, so that they wfU givo for » shoit 
time what proctioal ebetricUns tsall d quantity they hate 

been for some time in use for certain special purpeieei, mliieipdly 
iot headng the wire of the galvanic dcroaeur u •nigic.'U praotiee. 
By e eeeondaiy battery is mdant a galvanic battery which, as ftt 
first put tomther, has no tendency to give a eurrent at all; ■ but, if 
a current of ^ectricity be passed through it of inffioient tension 
to decompose tho fluids which it contains, will give a currant in 
the opposite direction, due to the recombination of thd separated 
parte of the decomposed fluid. The older forme consisted of 
two plates of platinum, preferably coated with spongy platinum 
immersed in a weak mixture of eulphurid acid and water^ the 
action in this cose being that the cbari^ng current decomposes 
the water (either directly or as the result of a chemical 
action set up by decomposing the acid first) into oxygen and 
hydrogen, which gases are absorbed by the platinum plates, 
the oxygen by one and the hydrogen by the otner. When the 
charging battery is removed, the secondary battery wUl give a 
poworfiH current until all the oxygen sod hydrogen sMorbed 
py the plates are ro-combined in the form of water. It was 
afterwards found that satisfactory results could be got from plates 
of lead treated in the same way. Their ei^loyment, of course, 
reduced the first coat of the apparatus. M. Plantd then produced 
his eecondary battery, in which he obtained great surface, and 
consequently low internal resistance, and large current, by rolling 
into a spiral form two lead plates separated by pieces of insu¬ 
lating material placed between them at intervals. He farther 
succeeded in greatly increasing the time for which the battery 
would give a given current, or its capacity, by adopting an elabo¬ 
rate process for the ** formation ” of the pmtos, whieh consisted of 
charging the battery and discharging it, varying the direction of 
the exciting current, and leaving the battery undisturbed between 
the charging and discharging for gradually increasing intervals of 
time. This process added enormously to the expense of the ap¬ 
paratus, which was also too bulky and heavy. 

M. Faure, bowe.’er, has succeeded in increasing the capacity of 
the battery, and getting rid of the long and delicate process of 
formation. Jlis battery, like M. Plantds, conaistg of two plates 
of lead rolled together into a spiral, but he coats each plate with 
a thin layer of red lead (one of the oxides of that metal), kept in 
its place by a piece of absorbent felt, which also keeps the two 
plates from touching. This felt is saturated with tho weak acid. 
The effect of the exciting current in this case is to deposit spungy 
lead on one plate and to convert the red oxide on the other 
into puce-coloured oxide which contains more oxygen than the 
red form; no doubt, also, the spongy load at a late period of the 
charging becomes saturated with hydrogen. When the battery 
is DOW set in action the spongy lead becomes re-oxidized to red 
load and the puco-coloured oxide reduced to the same salt. 

ISir William Thomson early iu this month wrote to ^ Timfia, 
pointing out the great advance which this invention haomade in 
the practical and economical storage of energy. His letter was 
answered by Professor Osborne Iteynulds, who, with tbe intention 
of preventing the public from being astonished at the storing of 
80 much energy as one million foot-pounds in apparatus occu¬ 
pying a cubic foot of space and weighing about 72 lbs., pro¬ 
ceeded—somewhat irrelevantly os wo think—to discuss the energy 
contained in a pound of com, and also to complicate tbe now 
inevitable controversy by referring to a totally difi'erent problem, 
the transmission of energy by electrical moans. Tbe coutrofbrsy 
thus started has gone on, 8ir William Thomson, rrofossor Osborne 
Reynolds, Professor Ayrton, and Professor Tyndall taking part 
in it. 

The question, as for os tbe public are concerned, is a purely 
commercial one. As yet, of course, the data of the cost of the 
buttery and its durability are not yet ascerudued *, but^ in any 
future discussion on the subject, the question of convenience, as 
well 08 that of absolute expense, will have to be taken into 
consideration. At present we know that at some expense, pro¬ 
bably not too great, we can utilize a source of energy of feeblo 
power for many purposes by allowing it to act for a long time, 
collecting its energy, and using it quickly, and that ihe lose in 
the proc.^ss will bo but small; and that, further, if it bo ^desired 
to use the electric light temporarily, it can be produced con¬ 
veniently, if not economically, by the use of M. Faure's invention. 
Sir William Thomson iu his first letter points out many practical 
uses for the new invention; wo may supplement them by pointing 
out how the new secondary battery may be applied conveniently 
for mftn>’ purposes. Three ordinary Banieli’s cells will chaive an 
element ot tho now battery easily, so that if there be plenty of 
time for preparation, we can, by the aid of Faure's batteries, use 
this cleanly apparatus, which gives off no noxious fumes and needs 
but little attOBUon, for all the purposes for which up to the pmnt 
time we were obliged to employ tbe cosUy and troumesome 
Groves or Bunsens batteries, which contain viol^ caustic 
poisons, and give off irritating and unwholesoivuLfiiiB^ 

Ths whole discuasion about the mechanical value, of coal seems 
to OB mistaken; neither Sir WRliam Thomson nor any other 
pbyiidst propoasB to use the new batteiy universally, and at 
pment our c^P«t way of chaigingU is by the xiae of a dynamo- 
dsotno ias«duiie, dnven by a steam or gas els^e—1:0. W knakiDg 
urn of ^ nwbamcal power of coal ana the oxygen of the 
aar^ ae^^o, ^ comraiL the omss wbara water 

powor is to bo obtei^. Sir WiUiaiu Thomson hisaai^ gave, 
we tbwb, the coup de grdca to any attempt at comparing 
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Votive nlutti of trawinittiitg dootrio oarre&ts throi^h oon- 
duetoio froBH the wniree of miergy to o distant station whars 
^stfjr is VMted, and conveying energy by exciting Faure’s 
batteinesat the one place and oonveyii^ them to anot&r, when 
lie wrote in one of his letters of “ Fiofessor Reynolds's dis- 
«.ppoiattnent with M. Faore’s practical realisation of electrio 
<s/orffys, because it does not provide a method of porterage superior to 
«ondnotion through a wire. This is ** like being disappointed with 
an invention of improvements in water-cans and wnter-reservo^ 
beoaiise the best that can be done in the way of moveable water-oans 
and fixed water-reservmn will never let the water-carrier supersede 
water-pines wherever water-pipes can he.laid.** If we may venture 
Co extend the great eleotrieian'a metaphor, it is like finding fault 
with the Qreat Eaatem Railway Oompany'a service of sea-water 
brought to lioudon in cans, on the ground that it is just possible 
ns obtain aea-water by a large main laid down to the coast, and 
ihat such n scheme is now under consideration. Another valuable 
property of the new battery is pointed out by Sir William 
Thomson. If it were to be used either at a fixed station to work 
4in electrio railway, such as the firm of Siemens have already 
brought into practical use, or to be carried on an ordinary car¬ 
riage to drive it—the energy developed by the vehicle in run¬ 
ning downhiU would he stored up ready to be used for its propul- 
/aiuB when it again reached a level or an ascending incline. 

In the course of the correspondence Professor Ayrton has again 
mentioned the experiments which he and Professor Perry are 
•carrying out with the view of using coal or coal gas instead of 
2inc in a primary battery. Should be succeed in doing so, wa 
.should obtain a source of energy about ten times cheaper in work¬ 
ing than the best known steam-engine, and M. Faure's invention 
auay verv likely be the means of making it a commercial success; 
for should Messrs. A;^TtoD and Perry or any other physicist succeed 
in making a coal or coal-gas battery giving a gorri proportion of 
tile theoretical energy of the coal or gas, should it have a high 
internal resistance, it would be dilhcuh to use it in practice; hut 
by the aid of Faure's batteries, in cases where work was only 
wanted to be done for a few hours a day, os in the case of electric 
liifbtinff, the eompanitively feeble current of the primary hatb?ry 
might he collected and stored for iifteon or sixteen hours, and then 
•allowed to run out again in the eight or nine hours for which the 
•source of energy is practically wanted. 

The subject of this new secondary battery is one of great 
•acientitic importance. As the writer of a leader in the 'Junes points 
•our, it is by no moans unlikely that a similar piece of apparatus 
vnay be made of some metal, and its appropriate salt, which 
4]iall be cheaper and lighter than one of M. Faure's form 
■of similar powers; at all event.**, the invention and its 
tresults are pretty sure to turn the attention of inventors and inves¬ 
tigators towards batteries both secondary and primary—a branoh 
•of inquiry which has for so many years been quite thrown aside 
in fauur of endeavours to improve the dynaiuo-machiue. Now 
.41 priffitry battery is theoretically the most economical artificial 
eoiirce of energy, and it is only the comparatively high cost of 
3tlie fuel generally used in these—zinc—which prevents them 
from being practically useful. A galvanic battery gives out very 
meiM'ly the whole energy duo to the chemical combinations which 
take place in it; so that it is hardly too much to say that, w'ero a 
tb.ittery to be employed to drive an electro-motor, under suitable 
.couditioas, we could obtain at least 6o per cent, of the chemical 
•energy, whilst the best known steam-eugine will only give about 
J|p per cent, of the cheinicHl energy of the coal and air consumed 
i£n its furnace. There is thus a large margin for first cost of the 
•eubetance to be consumed in the battery. 


TRE LINCOLN AHCfllTECTURAL SOCIETY AT SLEAFOKD. 

fPHE Aittbitectu'.-al Society of the diocese of Lincoln bos 
.L just held a pleasant and successful meeting. Sleaford, 
itlie ceotral place irotu which the excursions branched, is n 
d)right attractive little town, thoroughly bourgeois, but envi- 
•ably comi^tahle in its bourgeoisie. Here and there an arched 
•doorway, or a stone-mnllioned oriel, or heraldic escutcheon tells 
•us of the antiquity of the town, but its general aspect is 
•modern, yet not too modern to be interesting. The scale and 
anass of the church—deservedly celebrated as one of the noblest 
of the many noble Lincolnshire diurches—is sufficient to dumi- 
Jiate and give character to the whole town, and to impart a 
wery striki ng aspect to the wide well-built market-place, ter¬ 
minated by its aingularly ornate, though somewhat coniused, west 
front, carrying more architecturo than it comfortably bears. The 
names of the four streets diverging from the market-plaee—Nortb- 
Ifste, Southgate, Eastgate, and Westgate—have a medieval sound, 
with which their general character is fairly in keeping. Oonsider- 
Able dignity is given to the south entrance of the town by a toll, 
vtell-deaij^md memorial cross, rising in a lofty apirelet from a 
<*anoried upper story. The lower story, enshrining the statue of 
Hr. Handley, formerly M.P, for 8ouih LiDcolnsbire, la less happy. 

The histoiw memories of Sleaford, though sljader, are aulfi- 
cieotly Intereatiug. Like most of our old EugUsb towns, it has 
lieen ftom time to time visited by historical pertunti^, and wit¬ 
nessed biitorioal events. Given under ita denomination of ** £sta- 
foxde**bytbe gnteful Conqueror to Remigius, the fint Norman 
nvelate of the Great Bishopric of Mid-Kngland, the manor with 
the eaitle subsequently erected upon it by Biehop Alexander 


"the magnifioent,’* though muit now and thon taken toto ibo 
Kin^a hand when the loyal^ of its ^||boopal lo^ sus- 

piolous, remained in posaessioa of the See of Lincoln unril the 
miserable Bishop Rands of Holheaeh, the great despoiler of the 
bishopric, obsequiously alienated it "for a personal oooiideration ** 
to I^teetor Somerset when glutting his giM qrith the last spoils 
of the impoverished Ohnreh. From Lord Clinton, to whoi^ after ^ 
the attainder of Somerset, it had been granted by Queen Mary m 
a reward for his share in suppreesing Wmtt's rebellion, the manor 
and oastie were bought by "old Ro^rt Carre,” one of a Northum¬ 
brian ftmily, from Hetton, in Glendale, whose name is ponspiououe . 
at Neville*B Cross, Tewkesbury, Flodden Field, and other great 
historical battles. This "pro^r genrilman,” as Ijeland terms 
him, bom in the old religion, nephew to the rriorese of Brink- 
bume, was, we are told, " a close observer of the Reformation,” 
with an especial view to the purchase, on easy terms, of the 
monastic property, which the Crown had*4aken to itself. He had 
also aslia^ eye for property forfeited by attainder, much of whfth, 
having the ear of the sovereign, he secured on very easy terms. 
Among these were the estates of bis fellow-townsman, Lprd 
Hussey, of the Old Place, some remains of which are still to be 
eeen at the north end of the town. Old Place is described by 
Leland as the great ornament of the town; but after being*’ 
garrisoned and fortified by the Parliamentary troops under Oapm- 
well in 1644, it was burnt to the pound by them on their 
departure. It was from this house that, two mouths after the 
battle of Marston Moor, Sciptomhor 6 of that year, the future Lord 
Protector, then only a Lieutenant-Colonel, wrote to his old 
neighbour, Oolonol Valenliue Walton, lamenting his inability to 
hasten to the relief of Essex and his forces in the western counties.'^ 
In the great religious insurrection in Lincolnshire for the mainte¬ 
nance of the old faith and the restoration of the monasteries under 
the Abbot of Barlings and the so-called Captain Cobbler in 1536, 
Hussey, unwilling to join the rebels, equally unwilling to oppose 
them, and, at last, fairly running away when the insui^nte 
threatened to bring him by force into their camp, was finftUy 
cumproniisod by the action his wife in sending provisions to lie 
Lincoln forces; and in spite of his assertion that he " was never 
traitor nor of none conusel of treason against his Grace,” was tried 
by his peers, found guilty, and executed in front of John of Gaunt’a 
Palace in the High Street of Lincoln. The tale that Carr betrayed 
his old friend and received his estates as the price of his perfidy is 
probably a slander. It is at variance with the lact that they became 
bis, not by grant, but by sale. By the.se discreet purchases and " by 
the death of three ric^ wives ”—two of thorn very well-dowered 
widows—Carr became one of the wealthiest and, fur a commoner, 
one of the largest territorial owners in the kingdom. He survived 
to aid Queen Elizabeth with a loan in her preparations against the 
Spanish Armada in 1588, and died at an advanced age two years 
afterwards, September 11, 1590. He lies buried with bis three 
wives under an altar tomb at the north angle of the chancel arch 
in the parish church. At the opposite angle is another much more 
elaborate Corinthian monument, supporting the alabaster effigy 
of Sir Edward Carr^ Robert Carr’s fourth sun, who was eventually 
his heir, and his tocond wife. Both are much mutilated, probably 
by some of the various parties of soldiers who nt different times, 
both in the Great Rebellion and subsoqnently in the Revolution of 
1688, w*ere quartered in the sacred edifice. The last male heir of 
the Carrs, Sir Edward, whose well-executed bust, in a full fiowing 
periwig, stands under the groat north transept window, died in his 
nineteenth year, twelve months after his father, and the estatea 
then passed to his sister Isabella, who married John Hervey, Esq., 
of Ich worth, afterwards Earl of Bristol. 

To return to the Oostlo, the most remarkable historical event 
connected with it is the visit of King John, October 14, 1216. 
Hurrying from Lynn to the relief of Lincoln Castle, then besieged 
by the adherents of the Dauphin, his forces had been surprised by the 
tide as they crossed the sands of the estuary of the Wash, and he 
reached the Abbey of Swineshead on October 12, with the loss of 
bi.s baggage-waggons and the royal treasure. Fever and dysentery 
seized the miserable man. His illness wasaggravated by a gluttonous 
debauch, and ho reached Sleaford Castle, the episcopal lord 0%^ 
which. Bishop Hugh of Wells, bad joined the ranks of his enemies, 
borne in a litter, sick in body and still more sick at heart. The 
intelligence of the certain tall of Dover Castle, unless relieved, 
added to bis misery. He was bled by a local leech, but bis fever 
increased. But, ill as he was, he could not rest. The next day 
he started for another of the Bishop of Lincoln’s castles, 
also built by Bishop Ale.vnuder, that of Newark-on-Trent. 
He rested awhile at the prison of Hough-on-ths-Hill, passed 
through Brant Broughton, where one of his rare silver pennies, 
perhaps dropt on this journey, was picked up a short time since, 
and reached Newark, where he died on the night of October 18. 
Sleaford Castle was also the place of the death of Bishop 
Fleming, the first f«'kundor of Lincoln College, Oxford, the exhumer 
and burner of Wyclitfe's bones in obedience to the decree of the 
Council of Constance, in whose cose the attempt of Martin V., 
in 1423 to thrust a pimal nominee on an unwilling Chapter by 
translating him from Lincoln to York was so sigaally defeated. 
Bishop William Alnwick, the epirituid counsellor of Henry VI., 
resided much here, and gratified hie taste for building, of which 
the old palace at Lince^ exhibits remarkable proofs, by lai^ 
additions to the Castle. Henry Vlll. and his Queen Oaiberine 
Howard were twice here in 1541—August 8 and October 14—on 
their way to and from the North. As Looglaud, the then Bishop, 
was the King's confessor, and we know from Iieland s account 
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ftv yean kter the OMtU was atiU " very walla masto^id^** 
^JaI partj would probaUy be reoaived wltbin its ww aa 
tba Diwop^a gueftla. witliib a &w ^aia Somanet began tba 
work of damolitioi), and tba Oaatle aoon became a stone quarry 
for tbe neighbourhood. In 1604 Robert Carr speaks of it as tba 
lato fair Castle at Sleaford,” and at tbe present day only an up¬ 
turned fragment of 1!be uortb-wostern tower, with walls dve feet 
thick, and the grassy mounds which mark while they oonoeal 
tbe foundations, remain to testify to its former grandeur. 

The churches Tisiled in the two days’ excursions formed a series 
which few parts of h!ngland could rirm, and certainly none surpass. 
South Lincolnshire is pre-eminently the district of iue bell-towers, 
and though the two queens, the spires of Louth and Grantham, 
fell outside the circle, it would be dillicult anywhere to find a suc¬ 
cession of more nmgniticent steeples. Their dignity, due ohielly 
to their admirable proportions and graceful details, is much 
enhanced by the quality of the hnc-grained Ancaster stone of 
which they are built, whicn after more than live centuries shows 
hardly the slightest mnrk of decay. The soft grey tone it has 
acquired, warmed here and there with a blush of golden lichen, is 
charming in its contrast with tbe fresh green of the trees which 
usually fringe the churchyards. Eleven of the twenty-two churches 
yisited have spires any one of which would bo an o^ect of admira¬ 
tion i%a less favoui-ed county. Of these, that of Sleaford is the 
earliest and letiat admirable. The tower is low, and tbe spire of 
the broach form is stunted. The whole steeple is of transitional 
date, passing into Early English, and is of much value from the 
rarity of these earlier spires. I'lwcrby, Aunsby (a good example of 
careful rebuilding, stone for stone), Walcot, and Anwick {a lovely 
liUJe gem, with a horiibly mutilated chancel), have excellent 
apirea of the broach form, which to many eyes is loss pleasing than 
the more usual arraiigeiuent where the spire rises within the 
parapets, aa at liockington, Asgarby, Qunrrington, Silk Wil¬ 
loughby, Billingborough, and llelpiugham. The Variety of outline 
and proportion of those spires wns vary noticeable. In some cases, 
as at Asgarby and lieckington, the apiro is not well set on the tower. 
It is too small in diameter, and gives tim idea of part having slipped 
down into the tower like a candle into a socket too big fur it. As 
a broach, Ewerby is unrivalled both in proportions and execution. 
But it is almost too severe. Someone has called it “ the old maid 
among spires,” tall and dignified, but prim and almost (^uakorlike 
in its simplicity. At Eilk Willoughby the spire is well set on; 
but tbe angle pinnaclea, as in aomo other cases, are low nud mean, 
and the flying buttresses, connecting them with the spines, which 
we could usually, except at Euuih llelpingbiim, wish away, aro so 
thin and fragile that they look almost like tapes tying tiie tower 
and spire together. At Asgarby and Wnlcot the dignity of the 
spire is lessened by llne.H of crockets running up its edges; and in 
other cases, notably at Anwick, it is overloaded by gabled towers, 
injuring the soaring conical outline. Of all the spires seen, wo are 
disposed to give the palm to that of IJelpinghum. The proportion 
hotweeu spire and tower is admirably mainuiined. The pinnacles, 
square in plan and pauuelled, hit tbe happy mean between exces¬ 
sive tenuity and heaviness, and the flying Suttrcsscs are suflicieutly 
pronounced without obtrusiveness. The crocheted edges are a 
alight blemish. The whole west end, with its sloping aisle roof, 
flamboyant windows, and richly-moulded west door—the only 
west aoor, with tbe exception of that of Sleaford, seen in the 
excursions— ‘Stately tower, anil soaring spire, is one of rare 
exceUence. 

Great Hale was one of the towers of prse-Norman style, with 
perfectly plain, thick rubble walls, without buttresses or turret 
stair, the double belfry window having a mid-wall shaft. Unhap¬ 
pily four lute pinnacles have Ixmmi added. Howell has a very good 
example of a double bell-gable, a very unusual feature in Lincoln¬ 
shire. Falldngham has a truly noble piuuncled western tower of 
Perpendicular date, of much better proportions than that of 
Newton, where tbe uppermost of the four stories is almost a 
superfluity. Ilorbliugund Swalon are cruciform cliurclqis with 
central towers. That of Horbling, originally Norman, from faulty 
construction at the first, has boeu crushing the whole of the 
chqrch for the last seven centuries, nud more ominous cracks 
opening since thelast restoration, show that, in architect's language, 
the building is still alive,” and we fear that the only remedy 
will be to take the whole tower down, and re-erect it on more sufli- 
cient foundations. The church, with its Noiman chancel, a frag¬ 
ment of Norman intersecting nrcade on the west front, and Norman 
work in the transept, is of so much iutereat, as showing the scale 
and character of a village church in the middle of the twelfth 
century, that any downfall which might at any time happen 
would he a grave architectural calamity. Hcckington, though 
cruciform in plan, has no central lantern, and the transepts omy 
range with the aisles. They thus lose their rfiison dHre, and both 
externally and internally have a feeble look, which is anything 
but pleasing, and is here increased by the nave wall being carried 
beyond them, with windows in two tiers, the aisles being omitted. 
Indeed,admirable as lieckington Church is as being, in Mr. Sbaipo’s 
words, “ the most complete example of n parish church of the 
curviliBMff period in the kinpdom, designed and erected through¬ 
out in one style," and unrivalled as it is in the tracery of its 
windows, the elegance of its mouldings, and the richness of its 
sculptured decorations, na whole, especially within, it is somewhat 
disappointiDg. Indeed the designers in the Decorated style 
are open to tbe charge of turning all their best ai'chitectore 
out df doors,” far more care having been bestowed on tbe 
exterior than on. the interior of their huUdings. Internally 


ihece ehttrobw cm usually plain the araadsar^ 
well proportioued, am excessive both in. bekbt .ai^ width, 
and dafiosent In richness of moulding. tTba waOa nae nlala and , 
nnademed, and there is an abaenoe-^xcej^ in cpeciid ^teiea 
**marynirtii pamtil* "iich as ^liscinas, sediliai- and fiaater aepul- 
chna—of carved or moulded work. The enact of tha mt and 
nobly proportioned interior of Heckington ia eertaiuly bare and 
naked: nor ia it improved by tbe walla having been aaljeoted to 
the i’vile acarifying process which has laid mire all the artieula- 
tioQS of tbe ricefotoo, and, to make them more obvious, accentuated 
them with dark mortar. Indeed, so much in love has the 
restorer been with his evil work, that be has even carved 4^^ 
lines across some larger stones, indicating a seam where none 
exbts. In other respects this noble cnurch has bean fairly 
restored. The flat chancel roof awaits funds for elevation to its 
original pitch. The lovely tower is as little improved by the 
addition of a new clock-face of the brightest blue as the south- 
aisle wall ^ of Falkingham is by a projecting chimney, of the 
meanest brickwork, recently erected. We had hoped that at this 
period such deformities were imposbihle. 

Most of the churches visited had been well and carefully re¬ 
stored and appropriately seated. Others—such as Eilk Willoughby^ 
Ewerby Hale, Billingborough, and Kirkby Laythorpe—have theix 
interiors oncumhered with vast square pews, lined with fusty giMia 
baize, and ai'e deformed by rude barn-hko roofs, contrasting pain¬ 
fully with their lovely arcades. At Billingl^rough the ohiel 
obstacle to tho much-ducriod restoration is in the Ollice of Wooda^ 
and Forosts. Tho Grown is unhappily lay impropriator {and When,, 
a few years since, an appeal was sent from the parish for the 
substitution of a suitable roof for the uncouth timbers—really, we 
believe, brought from a neighbouriug barn—which now encumber 
the Early English chancel, the reply was that the roof was- 
watertight, and so fulfilled its purpose, and that any alteration^ 
was needless. The condition of Eilk Willoughby Ohurch ie 
altogether unworthy of a building which Mr. Eha^e has pro¬ 
nounced to bo an admirable model of a small parish church.” 
Tho churoh still boasts of tbe almost extinct three-decker, with » 
ludicrous little box for the parish clerk at tho base, and the altar 
arrangements are of the meanest. Tho altar-stone, with its five 
crosses, lies in front of tho soutii door, fo he trampled on by all 
who enter. Domblohy and Burton Pedwardine ora small new 
churches, well designed, especially tho latter. Tho former retains » 
Norman chancel arch, and a holy water stoup of tho same date now 
serves as a font. The latter, once a largo cruciform church, only pre¬ 
serves aside chapel, with sumo interesting monuments and brasses. 
On the oastorn wall is a blocked doorway, some feet from the ground,, 
once approached by stops, with a platform outside, probably foi 
tbe exhibition of relics. A lovely square piece of iron scroll¬ 
work of the thirteenth century may have formed the open front 
of a chaase coniainiug a holy skull, or other wonder-working 
romains. The queerest church visited was that of Kme> 
Though now a mere oblong room, with a flat ceiling, witBibt 
chancel or tower^ it is a fragment of a once noble cruciform priory 
church *, and, in its gabled buttresses, llambuyant windows, and 
rich Transition south door, preserves remnants of its former mag- 
niticonco. The church is vamped up out of tho south aisle aud a- 
narrow longitudinal slice of the nave of tho original church. On 
tho north wall a mutilated brass records the burial-place of tho 
mother of Henry Eilzroy, Duke of Richmond, hase-l^rn son of 
Henry YUl. The fair frail one who bore this promising h^ to her 
Royal lover was Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Blount of^Kinlet,. 
in Ehropshire, aud wife of Gilbert Taylboys, lord of Kymo. Thoao 
who were present at tbe meeting of tbe Archmological Institute- 
at Ripou, ^ in 1874, will not easily forgot the touchingly 
plaintive dirge on the death of this hopeful prince, enUtled 
** a lyttyl ballett made of y** young Dukes grace,discovered im 
tho Chapter library, which was then performed by Oatbedral 
choir. The oxistenco of such a dirge proves tho affection felt by 
tho nation for the poor lad and their grief at hu premature death. 
He was born at Blackmore, in Essex, in 1519. In 1525, at the- 
Court of Bridewell, he was created Earl of Nottingham and Duke 
of Richmond and Somerset. He was married to Mary, daughter 
of Thomas Howard, Duko of Norfolk, and died tineprde 1536. 

It is curious to think, if he had lived, how different the whole 
course of English history might have been. Henry’s imperioua 
will which illegitimatized his daughters Mary and Elizabeth woulA 
hardly have scrupled to legitimatize him, and the throne of England 
might have been his. Of tho Kyme manor-house, a noble four- 
storied square tower remains, evidently built as a place of refugee 
in COSO of siege, of which and of the adjacent priory an excellent 
account wae road by Mr. Charles Kirk on 'rhursday evening. 


SIBERIA TO SWITZERLAND. 

~r\tJRINQ the last week there has been a decided ruir'on ran- * 
^ awaye—a godsend to tbe unfortunate journalists, who aie 
forced, contrary to their habits iu June, to see ail things in the 
Land Bill Several artillerymen have rpn away foom ftymoutE 
Citadel, and a distingnished Russian irreconcUable ^s run from 
Irkutsk to Oanava. The lost run, it is hardly nooessa^ to say» 
was not accomnliahed in a day, or in a week; but Its laterest la 
more conslderaue than that of most slow races agabst time. Tha 
incident has naturally tat most instructors of the public cm rabblng ^ 
up their memories of Tienck. Latude, Ooaanovai and^^^the o^ar 
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lisvM^rwnilmhlt It maij bo noted, the way, for ! 

the inettuotion of the oimono, that a lam num^ of doeuments 
lieari^.oa the Venetian imprimment or the ajneeable oeoundrel 
mentioned laat on our liot have just been usearUiod a scholarly 
cxitio kk the new French bibliographical publication jSe Xi w*a. So 
Jacques de Seingalt WM not such a liar as he has sometimes been 
thought to be^ a diminution in the list of his gentlemanlike or un- 
gentlemanlike vices which still leaves him plenty to repent of. We 
owoy however, something of an apology to Mr. Mokrievitch for 
oomparing him to the three persons just mentioned. He was not 
an incorri^ble coxcomb like Trenck; nor a libeller, real or sup- 
,posed, of lactiee, like Latude *, nor a corrupior of the pure and 
virgin morals of Arcadian Venice, like Casanova. He was a 
Bussian Bevolutionist, which is a profession " surprising by him- 
nmlf" a good many classes and varieties. At the time when Mr. 
Mokrioviteh had to coma down ” to the Bussian police, the 
J^ihilists had not taken to skirmishing with nitro-glycerine, at 
least not as a regular thing. Mr. Mokrievitch aesisted at an 
arregular printing-presB, such os erst our Bolingbroko loved to un- | 
•earth and persecute. Even two hundred years ^o, however, the 
English law had an irrational tenderness fur the instructors of the 
public which made the game of Police v. Press not lof^s exciting, 
but much less sanguinary. The complaints of the greatest 
English man of letters ot that day show that the quarry had 
2 »lenty of ** law,’’ iu the favourable sense, given to them. ** Wo j 
take them, and they get out on bail; we take them again, and 
they get more biul, laments Swift in efi'ect, if not in words (for 
*ws quote from memory). Mr. Mokrievitch played the eamo game 
tbr much higher stakes. The sanctity of the editorial chamber 
was invaded by the myrmidons of power, and some vigorous 
ehootlog took place. Luckily, Mr. Mokrievitch was not present at 
the moment; and so, while his collaborators wore hanged, ho was 
•only sentenced to a fourteen years’ sirotch ” in Siberia. The 
narrative which the Genova Uorrespoudent of the Daily JfiTews 
^ves of Mr. Mokrievitoh's escape is in many ways curious, 
it reveals (not, indeed, for the Jlrst time) a remarkable laxity 
in the arrangements for the safeguardiug of Siberian cou- 
vriots. And yet it is said that Mr. Mokrievitch is the 
first State prisoner actually cunvichHl and condemned who 
has now escaped from Siberia for a century. Perhaps the 
two statements are not so irreconcilable as they look. De 
^uincoy, in that remarkable essay on the (Uesars which per- 
■haps shows him at bis very best, accounts for the general habit of 
Buicide on the port of convicts or suspects under the Bomaii 
Empire by supposing a simple feeling of inability to escape from 
the very moderate exile iu wliicli they were condemned. The 
Empire was everywhere, and the facility of evasion from Tomi, or 
Pantelluria, or Gyaros, was compensated by the certainty that 
wherever the fugitive went the Empire would be also. The Czar 
of all the Russius is not quite so omuipoient ns the original 
•Osolprs. But bo holds somethiug like the half of two continents, 
■and it is a very fur cry from any central part of his dominions 
4 o the regions of ueutr^ity and indepondence. 

There are, however, compensating circumstances. An island 
is naturally a more difficult place to escape from than 
any port of tlie mainland, and varioua prisouers, from the 
•Count of Monte Oristo to Marshal Bazaine (by the way, 
might not English writers think twice heforo throwing mud 
in obedience to the dictates of French political animosity P) 
have found their account in the presumed security. So, too, 
■the apparent impossibility of a prisoner traversing the enor¬ 
mous length or breadth of European and Asiatic Itussia seems 
to have imposed limits on the watchfulness of his appointed 
guardians. Fortunately, too, Russians are always venal and 
almost always good-UBlured. The corporal in charge may have 
that ill-regulated love of the stick which childi'en and young 
Bachelors of Arts fresh from the Uuivei’sity and appointed to 
acboolmaaterships frequently display. But it is a case of j’aimo 
Daechus, j’aime Manon,” and it is oven pleasanter to put money 
in one’s purse than to put weals on the back of an accidental anil 
not specially obnoxious follow-crcature. The benefit of these 
truths Mr. Mokrievitch quickly found. The conveniences of 
civilisation in the shape of railways and steamers failed himself 
4 ind his companions somewhere east of Nijni Novgorod, and they 
the rest of the distance ** on foot and in chains.” Fifteen 
per day, which seems to have been the usual stage, is not 
much on fooL hut we own to a want of experience in the matter 
of chains. The resting-places were verminous and destitute of 
•civilized anangements, but it might be well to suspend inordinate 
compassion on this head. The ** companionship with vermin,” 
which a frequently-quoted libeller of the crusading age has 
•assigned to the constituents of Mr. Qladsl<one and their cora- 
patnots generally, is now more characteristic of the ordinary 
habits of the Czar’s subjects than of any other European people. 
Once in Siberia Mr. Mokrievitch began to enjoy the privileges and 
benefits of the situation. Some ot those benefits and privileges 
Dostoleflsky’a famous book has made known, and they savour 
■a little of Norfolk Itiand and ToSman’s Peninsula. Others, how- 
cveTj axe atrictly moral. You (being a political prisoner) give an 
ordituury convict certain roubles, and ho cbangM names and dresses 
with you. The advantages to him are, besides the roubles (of 
which he probaUy thinks most) a shortening of his sentences; 
to you the avoidance of extraordinary surveiliaoce. Very soon 
Afterwards Mr. Mo^ievitch and two of his companions who had 
made the jame exchange ** sloped.” One was caught; of the 
other the SB^an wolves are supposed xo have taken cognizance. 


It le thus obvioQB that escaping from Siberia ie not a proceeding 
altogether without its dangers and difficulties. Mr. Mokrievitch, 
however, bad greater ekilT. or giMter luck, or both eombined, 
which is moat probable. Like an intelligent person, be made first 
for Irkutsk iteeu, knowing that the sweet eeeurity of towns is to 
no one more sweet and more secure than to the man who wishes to 
avoid observation. Then he boro away, for many a bundled 
milee, towards the Chinese frontier. 'Phere, on the face of it/ 
would seem to have lain his best chance of escape. But possibly 
the frontier is strictly guarded, and travelling through Northern 
China is nutorioosly mfficolt, while the officials are inquisitive 
and quite capable of handing back a prisoner whom they had 
nothiug to gain by keeping. So Mr. Mokrievitch Imitated the 
tactics of the artful hare and doubled back towards Russia in Euto^. 
Everybody seems to have befriended and protected him, and though 
he met with many hardships" and ** adventures ” which, if he be an 
intelligent person, he will put in black and white, and sell to Bacon 
or to Bungay, bis evasion appears on the whole to have been little 
more than a long and exciting walking tour, performed (for he can 
hardly have had much money) at vary trifling expense. 

Considerations already given show that it would be illegltiniate 
to infer that Siberia is an altogether insecure place of detention. 
Mr. Mokrievitch appears to be one of the rare exceptions which 
really do prove a wile. Still there are features about his story 
(which seems to be quite modest and trustworthy) deserving the 
attention of the very unfortunate Sovereign who is, by his own 
will, immured at Gatschiua or PeterhofF, and who is, let us trust, 
rather more carefully looked after than Mr. Mokrievitch. Accord¬ 
ing to trustworthy accounts, the RuBsian prisons are simply 
crammed with prisoners, and the only possible gaol deliveiy is in 
the direction of Siberia, if it be true, as a Oorrespondent of 
the TimcM asserts, that a foreign sailor for a drunken ** spree ” in 
port, which iu any other cquutry would havo earned him a trifling 
fine or a few days’ imprisonment, has recently been packed off to 
Asiatic Russia, it is quite clear that a good deal will happen before 
long. Such things can only occur when the autburitios nave com¬ 
pletely lost their heads. Siberia is supposed to be a safe pound, 
and all wandering cattle>nre driven into it without ceremony. But 
Mr. Mokrievitch has shown tliat its safety may be easily exagge¬ 
rated. The country people, it is said, and the expression seems to apply 
equally to European and to Asiatic Russia, are noted for their kindness 
to fugitive convicts. That kindness is not likely to be diminisbed by 
the knowledge that an increasingly large proportion of those eoii- 
vicls havo been sentenced only lor tritliug political oflences or for 
other more trifling offences of the non-political kind. Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson and Mr. Dawson Bums may think the sailor rightly 
Served; but persons not averse to vodka will scarcely agree with 
them. The more convicts there are iu SSiberia, moreover, the moro 
easy will it ho for them to escape. Meanwhile, Mr. Mokrievitch 
has, as wo have suggested, the materials of a very promising 
Vollow-book, which, no doubt, any of the Geneva booksellers will 
be proud to bring out. It is unfortunate for him that the lively 
pen of M. Tissot has got the start of a month or two with a story 
of Siberian escape, iu which there is an interesting young woman, 
and a penitent tjendanne^ and many fights with furious beasts, and 
other such like attractions, which may possibly be wanting to 
Mr. Mokriovitch's over-true tale. But, whereas the horo of 
M. Tissot's (and his collaborator M'. Aniuro’s) tale only had to go 
to the Arctic Sea, where a couvenient imitator of Professor 
Nordousliiuld picked him up and took him to regions of safety, 
Mr, Mokrievitch, as has beon said, ** did ” Siberia thoroughly, and 
European J^issia as well. In the latter country ho of course had 
to get “ false papers.” Does anybody know the reason of the re¬ 
markable ease with which ialse papers are always to bo 
procured? It has been suggested that this reason is to he 
found in the fact that, every set of papers being a source of 
revenue to somebody, the somebodies naturally consider your falsa 
man's money just as good os your true man's. What with false 
papers, friendly peasants, arrangements for exchanging identity, 
and so forth, it cannot bo said that Siberia is altogether an unex¬ 
ceptionable receptacle for troublesome persona. On the other 
hand, Geneva appears to be rapidly becoming a kind of foreign 
St. Petersburg. For some reason, not wholly obvious, Russian 
exiles do not favour London nearly so much as most other out¬ 
casts. Germans, Frenchmen, Polen nus der I’olackei ” flock to 
ns wheu they are in trouble. But all good Nihilists, when they 
escape, go to Geneva or Ziiricb. The women have the oppor¬ 
tunity to become Dr. Sophia and Dr. Vera; what the men have it 
i.s bard to say. Perhaps cigarettes are cheaper than with us; 
porhap the youthful reformer of the universe likes to feel himself 
like Voltaire. But, however this may be, Geneva is evidently on 
the way to become the place where Sibi-riaus, with a self-given 
ticket-of-lcave, do nof report themselves to the police. 


FRANCO-AMERICAN GKAWSS. 

T here is hope for topers yet, and it is a lady of higli degree 
who bids them be of good cheer. At the present moraoni the 
minds of those who drink np merely for the day, but look forward 
to the morrow, ere full of disquietude. I’ho phylloxem is growing 
fonder and fonder of France and French vine-roots. Hard winters 
he seems to enjoy, ond^ chemical a})plicAtions, for the most part, 
he apparently likes. Every season there comes the same sad story 
of more vineyards destroyed, more land which formerly produced 
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fpntpet given up to corn and oata. It liaa Iwen laid with aonn 
Mpeatance of truth that one mion for the indifference trhich the 
French have ebown latterly to commerce with England ia to be 
found in the fact that their aupnlj of wine ia aearcely auifident 
for tbeniaolvee, and that the diminution of export ia not therefore 
viewed with any dread. Of late dark rumours have been afloat 
that more tricks than ever are played with claret, and that large 

uatatities of coarae Spanish wine, after paising through Bo^ 

eaiiXf where there ia aa much baneful dexterity aa there is 
at Cette, come to England aa the product of French vineyards. 
There has been lately, incredible ns it may soem, an idcressed 
boldness in the utterances of Sir Wilfrid ‘Lawson and hia fol- 
lowersy which is probably due to a belief that nature is aiding 
inemii Greatly, therefore, will those who have the interests of 
wine at heart be elated by tho news ih it at last there seems to be 
a 4!haDce of the phylloxera being succ^^ssfully combated. These 
glad tidings are brought to auflering huninnity by the Duchesso de 
Fit 2 t>James. who, in the curreut number of the Ilevue des Deux 
Mand^f tells how tho detestable parasite may bo resisted. 

Apart from the interest of the subject, the article, which is 
called Vigne AiinSricaine," is well worth reading, ns the 

Duchess is an excellent writer. She begius her disseitcvtion with 
A description of the strange mixture of apathy and terror which 
the French vine-growers have shown in tho presence of the 
calamity that has assailed them. It is generally thought in Eng¬ 
land that the highest possible science is applied to tho culti¬ 
vation of the grape in France; but this is not by any means 
the view of the Duchess, who is herself the proprietor of large 
vineyards. At the time of the advent of the phylloxera, she says, 
*‘lea traditions lea plus (Stranges, les theories Ics plus fausses, 
n'erapechaient pas lu vigne de produire ^ ello seule le quart du 
revenu total agricolo de la Franco.” If there was so much igno¬ 
rance, it is not surprising that tho cullivators should have shown 
no great shill or energy when the enemy invaded them ; but it is 
singular that they should have exhibited such imbecility as the 
Duchess describes. 'J'liey liuvu bean, she says, for the must part, 
first of all confident that their vineyards would not be attacked, 
then inert and helpless when the rapid death of the plants showed 
that the enemy had come. In consequence, **le 8 vignoblos dis- 
paraissent saus autre acte dofensif qu'uu decret d<$claraut envahi uii 
ddpartement de plus. ’ The advance of the phylloxera has been 
looked upon as being like the advance of the sea, something that 
may not be stayed. This, according to Mme. de Fits-James, is 
the mistake of cowardice and indolence. The success which has 
Attended the effort of some energetic proprietors shows that there 
is a remedy not very difiicult of application, and not so expeuHivo 
aa to make it useless for all but the most valuable vineyards. This 
remedy she describes fully and curofully, though, as we shall endea¬ 
vour to show, her description is not free from ambiguity. Before ex¬ 
amining it, however, it will be best to give, in the Duchess's own 
words, a description of nil the methods at present in use for com¬ 
bating the phylloxera, premising that the insect shows a distaste 
for certain American vines, which is not a little remarkable, seeing 
that bo comes from America. The Duchess says:— 

Lea moyena de ddfenac ennnus nujourd*liui annt pallintifa oa (WfiiillifH.— 
psUUitifa iiour pruluiigei* roxiaicncu <ln ce qui vdgiite encore, dodiiitifs ptiur 
conatituer doa vigiiublejii rdsiatans aux attciutca ilu phylloxera. Lc pre¬ 
mier, le plus durable dea palliatifa, c la Hubiiicraion; 'le accoud, encore a 
Tiftat experimental, cat Tcmplui dcs insect icidea partout oa le reivnude ia 
erjMa peut iu^re ti it turentU de deptnte. J.e8 nioycns dcfiuitifa stint: 
I* la greffe, pour transformer doa vignes frau^alses eii vignes aini^ric.'iirKM 
r4iistantes ; la plantation de vignen friincaiaoa {{reftifes sur rocincs anie- 
ricatnea rdaiaiautes; 3” la plantation de \ igucs frungaises da'na le sable. 

Of these methods, grafting is the only one which is likely to be of 
general use, though the otners may advantageously be employed in 
aome districts, bubiuersion destroys the parasite, and the vines 
remain olive until a fresh corps of phylloxera appears on the 
scene of action. For obvious roaeons, however, submen^on is prac- 
ricable in but comparatively few cases, and even where it is prac¬ 
ticable, there are peculiar difficulties in the cultivator's way. If 
the soil is light and permeable, the water rapidly invades the land 
of neighbouring proprietors, who naturally euough object. If, on 
the other baud, it is heavy, the water remains ou it too long, and 
in consequence the vinos sutler. Planting in sand is successful, as 
the phylloxera cannot live in it; but the sand must be perfectly 
pure, as, if there is any admixture of earth, the objectionable 
insect manages to keep alive. Most insecticides appear to be 
worthless, aud the use of those which are efficacious is liable 
to tho great objection of being too expensive for the cultivators 
who grow the grapes from which cheap wine ia made. Although 
this method/ ot preserving the vines is still, os Mme. do Fitz- 
Jomea says, in the experimental stage, a fairly effective agent for 
destroying the obnoxious parasite has, it seems, been discovered. 
The discovery is due not to any of the great men of science who 
bave inveatigated the subject, ns they have one and all failed, but 
to A M. Fiehet of Vcraailles, who furnished the Duchei>s with an 
insecticide which was euccessfuJly tried in one of her vineyards. 
The expense of applying it was,‘however, great, and the DucUisss 
observes that, to keep down the phyiloxora the iuBecticide 
must be applied three or four times a year, and that poor grapes 
xeqnire it oftencr than rich ones. Clearly, therefore, it cannot be 
tiaed for the former, and must considerably increase the expense 
^ making high-class wines. Also, it remains to be seen whether 
Ane effect on the flavour of the grape is not produced tibe 
Lhemical prepaiation which destroys the parasite. 


We come then to gvaMiig, whioh, iMoidiiif to tho Dodbeia, is 
thofo^Uyefleotlveagaiiiet the phylloxera, m is the one MsUy 
efficacious remedy UkeTy tohe of general use. As has hsen slid, the 
insect originally eame from America, and, unlike that later ioip^* 
tioo. the Colorado beetle, achieved et once a marked aneeesi. There 
has Dean consideTable oontrovony respecting its origin in Frimce, 
and some unfortunate men who innocently enough pUnted Ameri* 
can ^nee have been execrated as having oaneed the ruin of num* 
bars of their fellow-countrymen. That they have been unjuatl^r 
blamed aeems clear: but, though the Aineriean origin of the 
phylloxera has been denied, it alsoeeema dear that he was brought 
from that country, having possibly been bred there by the tee* 
totfiUers who are so powerful iu the United States. If, however, 
America haa caused the ill, she has also provided the cure. Some 
American vines the phylloxera abeolntely vefusee to touch, pre¬ 
ferring apparently death by hunger to living on them. IlMdanting’ 
tbe French vineyards with American vines would, therefore, get 
rid of the insect; but there are difficulties in the way of doing 
this, and unfortunately the phylloxem may be i^ht in the views 
to which he adheree with uncompromising tenacity. The French 
vine may be, and probably is, superior to that of America, and 
the parasite which is so justly loathed may be showing that he,, 
at all events, possesses unerring taste. In order, no doubt, to< 
preserve the characteristics of tbe French grape, grafting has been 
tried, and, according to Mme. de Fitz-James, ^e experiment has 
been completely Buccessful, so that there is every hope of the progress 
of the phylloxera being stopped if only ouUivators wiU show some 
energy. As appears from the extract from her article, printed 
above, two kinds of grafting are practised. A French vine may 
be grafted on an American stock, or an American vine may 
be grafted on a French stock. At first eight it seems probable 
that, when the latter operation is praotiied, the phylloxera will 
continue to live on the roots which he haa found so much to bis 
taste; but the Duchess avers that there is little danger of hia 
being able to do this, and that ho will most likely be starved, aa 
he deserves to be. Speaking of this process, she says 

Lo seal inconvifnient si^rienx, e'est la prdiience do Is vigne frangaise et le- 
dnn^ur quo bob vieillea racines phylloxdr^ea Roiistltuent pour la jeune vlgao 
indoinne. Maio les avuntageK sout si grands qu*ila eontre-balanoont cot 
iuconvdoient, ddjk tr&s attdniid si lo groflfon oit d'espkee trto rdsistsnto.. 
J.'uMtivalis domiuera cetto nituation, a laqnolle succoiuberalt infailllble- 
luout le labrosca. La raciuo iraugaise nourrit lo groffon evaut de mourir,. 
ct cola assez longtetups pour qu’U s’atfrunchisso et so creie du racines I'e- 
sistautes. 

It is to be observed that these words, positive and clear as they 
soem, are not altogether consistent with what the Duchess say a 
later on in her article. While discussing the other method of 
grafting—to wit, the attaching a French vine to an American 
rout—Mie speaks of the apprehensions of those who have said that 
the roots would be affected by tho graft so as to become vulnerable,, 
and declarfjS that these fears are unfounded. She bids tbe jtimid 
ask the first gardener they meet about the effect of grafting, andi 
then goes on to say 

La rdponse n’est pas douLcnsn; lo porto>groflh rosters oe qu’il dUit,. 
memo nourri de la shvo duHccudnnte d’une autre espbeo que la slense. 
I'uH plus dans le rOgne vegetal quo dans le rdgno animal, la nourrituro 
n'inilue sur I’esphoo; la vi.mde d’un liteuf ot celle d’un choval, nourriii do 
nidnio, ganleront chocune leurn caraetbros distinctifs, quuique rabondance* 
et la qualltd de la nourrlture inUuent sur I'abondance et la qualitd de la 
viaude. 

We trust that the writerh view is correct, but this statement is- 
not altogether consistent with that quoted above, and, moreover,, 
it seems scarcely in harmony with what ia said in another part of 
the article. From the passage referred to it might he thought Uiat 
the Duchess was in favour of the process of grafting American 
vines on French stocks, but it seems that it ia tbe otner procesa 
which she prefers. Her descriptiou of grafting begins as follows:— 

Parlons de la greffe. Touin a ddcrit toutu les grefiha pouiUu et . . . 
impussibles 1 Lxnnde dcruibiv, M. Chanipiu s'est Joud su inUieu d’elles- 
loutes fort sgidablement avoc I'esprit d'un Frangais: Ponsot les a 

dtudieei dans uit tridte bref, sobre, utile, s’attachant k la soudure psifaite- 
d'un greffun (TaD^is sur line racluc amdriooine. Anrks avoir lu et relu sun 
traiti^ Aprks avoir vn ses plants groffds et bion soudds, j'aurals vtiulo dcrlre- 
au-des6us de la porte doe Annereaux, ce temple du •ac(xis radritd: Chi va. 
piano, ve eano; chi va sauo, va lontauo." 

Now, if she is right in her views abont the effect of the root, it is- 
clear that the grape produced by the proceu which Mme. Ponsot 
loves mt^t be American, and not French, and surely the Duchess 
cannot view this result with indifference. It is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that the grape, of the New World ie inferior to that 
of the Old. Possibly, however, tbe Duchess is somewhat over- 
poritive about the effects of grafting, and it may be conjectured 
that both systems will result in a hynrid ft nit, not equal perhaps 
to the true French grape, but decid^ly superior to the American.. 
As tho phylloxera insists on having pure Frendi roots, ^ per¬ 
fectly correct taste will result in his extinction. 

The alight inconsistencies which we have pointed^ Out are such 
08 might naturally be expected when a subject oonoeming which 
there has been much controversy ia dealt with; and they detract 
but very little from the value of the Dnehese's excellent article, 
which will dottbtleee be as widely read in England as in Frwe, 
since It contains cheering views for claret drinura, who am now* 
so many and ao farvent. The writer is dearly well acquainted 
with the matter of which she treats, and thkm is «vm mason for 
thinking that she is right in her cheerful aasertioiia. liM orthodox 
will probably sigh over the possible deteriomtion iff okmt and 
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Burgundy, hut most mou will think this a small evil compared 
with total deprivation, and will rejoice in the knowIed}re that, if 
eultivatori will he eneigetic, an abundant supply of sound wine 
from. Frahco-American grapes may he procured. 


THE TRADE BETWEEN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 

rilHE opinion grows stronger day by day that the negotiations 
•L for the renewal of the Treaty of Uomincree between this 
country and FVance will fail. The commercial eoinmunity feels 
that, unless more liberal duties are agreed to, it would he bettor 
to have no treaty at all; and the division on Mr. Monk's motion 
shows that Parliament shares in the feeling. On tho other hand, 
there is no appearance of yielding upon the side of Prance. Too 
little is known of the negntiatious to speak with any confidence 
on the point; but, as far ns oue can judge from semi-otlicial 
utterances in France, there is no iuclinatiun to yield uiindi. Some, 
indeed, of the papers supposed to reflect the views of those wh(j 
guide the policy of France cnniplain of the action of the ( 31 ia\i!beis 
of Commerce m England as unrenKonable, and as throwing difli- 
culties in the way of a satisfactory conclusion of the treaty, and 
even go so far as to tell us th.ac throats will not influence their 
Oovornment. But, ou the other hand, it is admitted hy the 
French Free-traders that Franco has much more to lose than 
England in this matter. Tho exports of Franco consist very 
largely of articles of luxury, and would therefore siiirer more from 
the imposition of duties. The ]wrccption of this fact msy possibly 
intliieuce French public men, and induce them to make conces.sioDs 
when they find that English o;)inion is resolute. We nro not 
without hope, Ihorofure, in spite of foolish notion on tlio one 
side and foolish talk on the other, tkit a satisfactory treaty 
will he concluded, but wo have at the same time to luce the 
probability of the failure of the negotiations. It may he worth 
while, therefore, to inquire what is the mngniludu and what 
is the nature of the trade emriod on helwocu this country and 
Franco. 

If no commercial treaty were to he concluded, it is not to 
be supposed that tluj trade between England aiid J'’ranee would 
be put an end to. There was a considerable trade between the 
two countries boforo iSHo, and since then the wealth of both 
lias enormously increased. Besides, it is to he borne in 
mind that the new General Tariff of France is much more liberal 
than the tariff in force when Mr. Oobdun negotiated his treaty 
with the late Emperor. Before i860 tho dutius in Franco were, 
iu many cases, actually prohibitory, and in very many more were 
nearly so; but the new Uoiieral Tariff', though considerably heavier 
than the duties arranged for iu Mr. Oobden's tre.aty, i.s slill very 
much more liberal than those which prevailed before 18G0. It is 
contain, therefore, even if the new General Tariff should regulate 
the trade of this country with France, that the trade itself would 
continue to be considerable. Still, it is equally certain that the 
trade would suffer a check. Enliiincoment of duties means en¬ 
hancement of prices, and the dearer an article becomes tiie leas is 
its consumption. This is the case even where the article is one of 
the necessaries of life; but it is more especially the case whero, ns 
in Franco, the articles am, to a large extent, luxuries, and whore 
Franco has not a monopoly of them. We may aasiimo, therefore, 
as a matter admitting of no doubt, that, were the General 'farilf 
to come into force against w, tho exports of Franco to England 
would fall off, and that in return our exports to France would also 
dwindle. If we found a smaller market for our goods in France 
wa should he obliged to turn elsewhere for our own pur¬ 
chases. But, if this ho so, it is certain that Franco would 
suffer much more seriously than w(» should. Speaking roughly, 
tho trade of tho United Kingdom with Franco Inst year amounted 
to 70 uiiUiona sterling, while tho total trade of the United 
Kingdom with tho wholo world amounted to nearly GyS millions. 
The trade with Franco was, therefore, but very slightly more 
than one-tenth, or 10 per cent., of the total foreign trade of tho 
United Kingdom. On the other hand, tho trade of France with 
tho United Kingdom for the ten years ending with 1879—we have 
not by us the returns for last year—amounted to 625 j millions 
of francs, while tho total trade of France with all tho world 
exceeded 2,850 millions. For the ten years, therefore, tho trade 
of France with the United Kingdom averaged a little under 
one-fifth of her total foreign trade ; in other words, tho trade of 
Franco with tho United Kingdom is about 20 per cent, of her 
total foreign trade, (.’en.sequcutly, if tho trade bolwooii Franco and 
England wore to be entirely extinguished, England would retain 
90 por cent, of hor existing trade, whereas Franco would retain 
but 80 per cent, of hers. France, thcreforo, would lose twice as 
much as FIngland, and as tho French trade is very much smaller 
than tiae English trade, the loss would be proportionately even 
greater than these iigures imply. Of course, as we havo alroady 
said, there is no fear of tho total extinction of the triulo between 
the two countries; but, whatever may be the amount of loss iu 
caso no treaty is coucludod, it follows from what wo havo just 
bean saying that the loss to Franco would be much heavier than 
the loss to England; and os the foreign trade of France is amaller 
than tho foreign trade of England^ the loss would be oven propor- 
tionutely greater still. From this point of view, then, it will 
be seen how foolish is the conduct of France in placing 
impediments in the way of a satisfactory treaty between the two 


countries. Our readers do not need such statistics to be convinced 
that unshackled intercourse between all the countries of the world 
is desirable iu itself; but still it may be worth while to show how 
foolish, even from their own point of viaWj is the conduct of the 
Protectionists in jeopardizing the trade which they profess them* 
selves so desirous to encourage. Annlyaing in a little more detoil 
the nature of the trade between tho two countries, wo find thatr. 
the imports from France into England consist to the extent efi 
about 40 per cent, of articles of food, about 41 per cent, of 
ariicles of clothing, and the remainder—between 18 ana 19 per cent* 
—of miscellaneous articles. Of tho articles of food sugar stands 
first 'in value, if w'o take a review of tho last ten years; but 
if we cunfiiio ourselves to the last two years we find wine 
the most valuable. Amongst the articles of clothing silk 
stamlH for nearly half the total imj^orts—last year, for instance, 
excoediug 10 millions sterling out of a total of articles of clothing 
of I0.S8 than 21 millions siorling. The only other of any great 
magnitiidu is woollen manufactures, amounting to 41630,000/. 
The miscellaneous articles aro all small individually, and are very 
numerous. Of exports of British nianufiicture and produce to 
France woollen manufactures are the most valuable, amounting 
last year to 3,650,000/. Cotton manufactures stand uo.xt, repre¬ 
senting 1,770,000/. Coals, &c., sbind for i,s$0,000!., and metals 
for i,38o,u<^. All tho other items are small in amount. Exports 
of foreign and colonial produce bought in England by French 
manufacturers are considerable, wool, for instance, representing 
last year the very large sum of 6 ,tj$0,000!. 

As regards tho effect of the treaty in stimulating the trade be¬ 
tween the two countries it is very difficult to speak. The treaty 
undoubtedly did very considerably develop the trade ; but so many 
other intluences were nt work that it is impossible to say how 
much was due to the lowering of duties, and how much to the 
other influences. For instance, the rapid increase iu wealth in 
both countries naturally stimulated the trade between them. 80,. 
again, did the improvement of the means of locomotion. 80 did 
thu extension of telegraphs, and so did the iiupruvements in tho 
organization of credit. Another circumstance, too, has to be taken 
into account—nnmelv,Nthat France is a country of transit. A con- 
sidonihle portion of the trade between this country and Switzerland, 
fur instance, passe.s through Franco, and so does a portion of that be¬ 
tween Spain and England, ns also ol that between Italy and England. 
It would require a very minute analysis of tlie French commercial 
statistics to determine how much of the trade wliich is set down to 
the credit of France really belongs to that country, and how iimcli 
to her immediate neighbours. It is noteworthy, however, that of 
lato years the Fnuich trade with this country appears to havo 
fallen off'. This is contrary to the general impression here in Eng¬ 
land, whore it is supposed tliat Franco has iMneiited more largely 
by the Cubdon treaty ihaii England—that is to say, that her trade 
has expanded much more than ours under its Btimulus. However 
that may be, it can clearly lie shown that of lato years the French 
trade with JOngland has beon fulling off, or, at least, has not been 
increasing. For instance, the imports into Franco from tho 
United Kingdom amounted to 26 rniilioiia sterling in 1876, and in 
IS79 wore. under 24 millions sterling. Ho, again, tho exports 
from Franco to tho United Kingdom, which in 1877 exceeded 
42 millions sterling, in 1B79 bad fallen to 33 millions sterling. It 
is to bo borne in mind, however, that a large part of this fall is 
nominal only. In the interval the prices of all commodities fell 
immensely, and naturally, therefore, tho total valiiea of the im¬ 
ports and exports must have fallen also. It is quite possible that 
thu uinount of tho trade may havo been diminished but very little, 
although tills large reduction is shown iu tho value. Another 
point to bo borne in mind is that the years from 1876 to 1879 in¬ 
clusive wore years of depression and discredit, more particularly 
here in England; that there were universal complaints of loss of 
trade; and it is only natural that the trade of France should have 
fallen off' as w(dl as that of all the rest of tho world. Lastly, it ia 
not to bo forgotten that the past ten years have sorely tried France. 
War, insurrection, agitation, unsettled government, failure of 
crops, have all visited her iu succession, and sometimes in com- 
biiuitiou. She has also had to bear an onurmoiis increase of taxa¬ 
tion. And, furthermore, sUo has had to face a very severe compe¬ 
tition with some of her Ooutinental neighbours. For ozample, 
while her sugar crop has twico within the ])a'it few years been a 
partial failure, tho Austrian manufacturers have immensely im¬ 
proved their processes of sugar-making, and are gradually gaining 
a stronger hold of the English market, it would not bo safe, 
therefore, to nssiimo that there has been any real diminution in the 
trade botw'een the two countries. But it seems, at tho same timo, 
clearly established that there has been no increase. One other 
point is to he borne in mind, that there has been an increase in 
the duties upon I’higlish goods imported into France of late yeoi’s. 
The Oobden Treaty was the first of tho commercial treaties con¬ 
cluded by France, and tho treaty with Austria was one of tho last. 
By the treaty with Austria the duties were reduced considerably 
below those of the Cubdon Treaty, and England, in virtue of the 
most favoured nation clause, benefited by this reduction. But 
when tho treaty with Austria came to an end the duties of the 
Oobdeu Treaty revived, and this doubtless had an otTect in checking 
the growth of the trade between tho two countries. 
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ABCHITECTUBE IIT l88l. 

W ITH the painful exception of the death of Mr. Burgee^ the 
year which has been completed by the recurrence of the 
Boyal Academy Kxhibition has been an uneventful one as ihr as 
arolutecture is in question. Goths, Olassicists, and Queen Anne's 
men are still loading revolvers for their perennial triangular duel, 
and so definite success can be scored on any side. The I^aw 
Oonits an growing apace, scafibld poles are modestly extending 
themselves upon tlie Embankment, while St. Paul’s gives neither 
eight nor sound of those wonderful innovations which we were 
tdd-^wo forget how many years ago—wore in certain and speedy 
prospect BO soon as the malign personality of Mr. Burges should 
nave been banned from the sncrm preciiicis. So wo have to go 
bade to the annual task, so eminently calming to a lestlesB mind, 
of noticing tbo contents of tho architectural room of the Royal 
Academy. The first thing which strikes us Iheru is that, of all the 
orohitedtural members of the Academy, only Mr. Sirijut and Mr. 
Waterhouse put in appearances. Mr. Peai-son and Mr. ^uruian 
Shaw are absent, white tho privilege of the posthumous year has 
sot been taken advantage of by Mr. Burges's representatives. Mr. 
Street appears with several designs. Thu glimpse which he oilers 
of tbo nave of Bristol Cathedral, seen crossways, io very pic¬ 
turesque (1109), hut not more picturesque than the reality. Tho 
interior of his new church at Kingston, in Borsetshiro (iioi), 
built for Lord Eldon, is well thought out, dignified in the mass, 
rich in material, and complete in appointments. The inonument 
About to be erected in the south transept of York Minster to tlie 
late Dean Duucombe (1093) deserves great praise. It is clearly 
A composition carrying out in Middle Pointed the general idea of 
the famous canopied tomb in Early English of Archbishop Gray, 
which stands in the same transopt; accordingly it boars a cou- 
uderablo, but we are sure quite uniutontioutiJ, roBemblancu to 
the monument designed thirty yours since with a similar motive, 
by K.C. Carpenter, for Marshal and Lady Beresford, which stands 
in the churchyard of Kilndown, Kent. Wo four that .Mr. Street's 
English Church in the Via do! Jkibuiuo, at Rome, will prove to 
have either borrowed too much or not enough from Southern in 
contrast to Northern Gothic. Mr. Waterhouse’s Central Institution 
of tbo City and Guilds of London Institute for the Advaucement 
of Technical Education, which is to rise in J^lxhibition Road, 
South Kensington (1884), is tho visible embodiment of a great 
acheme which has uiiglitily perplexed the benevolent souls 
of Philosophical Radicals who have long felt the assurance 
of the cock that tho City and all its guilds are nutrely one | 
huge residuum of jobbing and guzzling. As tbo scliome is ' 
big, BO is fdso to be tbo building, which is tu be ])lanted on tho 
west aide of the Exhibition Ruud nt right angles to tho Itriti.^^h ' 
Museum of Natural History, so as to iuilhIc what still survives of i 
Lord Palmerston's favourite sheds. Tho material in red brick, and i 
the style upon the whole that of Queen Anne, varied, however, by 
A strange proclivity in the window heads and clsewbere to aseimi- 
late forms resembling those of Mr. Waterhuusrys Neo-Komnnes<]ue 
Museum adjoining. Tho architectural activity so rife at both 
TJniversities is hardly at all re^preseuted in this exhibition. We 
observe, however, the Master’s Lodging, University (Jt)lli‘ge, Oxford, 
lately built by Messrs. Bodloy and Garner (10781, and cun speak 
well of it as a quiet and graceful compusitiuu in tliat phase of 
Jacobean which has not cast off Gothic feeling. This is a style 
Tory appropriate to Oxford from tlie ossocialiojis both of history 
and of art which belong to it. 

Mr« Penrose has turned awhile from his vigilant care of 
fit. Paul’s 08 it now is to give u perspective picture, seen from the 
east, of the old Cathedral as it looked in the days when its spire 
was still intact, and including Paul's Cross, the foundations of 
which have of late years been discnvertMl and laid bare (1060), 
A glanco at this drawing is sullicient to show how little ground 
Dean Milman had lor his depreciatory estiuiato of this (,hithedi'ul 
in comparison with other mediieval minstei-s. Mr. Btyiuks's speci il 
jwii.TitiHr in church-building is one which borrows us much from 
Early French as from the First Pointed of England, and us may be 
inferred from his choice of style, massiveness has been woi.t to 
be a fiivourite characteristic of his treatment, and 0110 which has 
generally served him well. But we think that he has for once 
overshot tho murk with this specialty in liis Lewisham ]MiHhioii 
Ohurch (1047). Height and colour are satisiaclury featin-es about 
Mr . Alfred A. lludson's Church of St. Peter at tioutbsv.i (1055). 
But the perspective, which is all tho architect oilers, is too crowded 
to enable us to judge if the proportions of the building will ho 
auccoBsful. 

St. Mary Church, Hammersmith, by Mr. Arthur Baker (1130), 
is a large cruciform building, which has evidently been thought 
out with the intention of its posing us u miiibter. But an odd 
defect in the knowledge of tho fitness of things displayed by 
its architect in some conspicuous features defeats his good inten¬ 
tions. The eastward portion of the eastern limb is ju.se so much 
lower than the westward one as to destroy tho dignity which a 
gufficient choir possesses, and yet just so little lower as not to 
mimic A lady chapel; while the central steeple is a reproduction 
mi on exaggerated scale of an idea which has its appropriate 
lumie in the rustic churches of Surrey and Sussex. What Messrs. 
Dunn and Hansom call St. Cuthbert's Church at Ushaw College, 
near Durham (1105), is really a stately apsidal college chapel, 
omingod oe college chapels should be—as being, in fact, choirs in 
contrast tothenavesof parish churches—^namely, with longitudinal 
fffeails. We should think that the acknowledged failure of the 


,attempt at Keble College Chapel to seat such A ch^l tmiis- 
Tersely would make a repetition of the experiment impossible. 
Lahore Cathedral, by Mr. J. O. Scott (1x27,1x31), is a crueiftnmi 
cathedral in liktrly Pointed, with apse and proc^Cil path, ap¬ 
parently exhibiting but little enueavour to accommodate tne 
arrangements to climatic considerations. We cannot praise the 
composition of tho western steeples, made up as they are of 
attenuated fleebos springing from intersoctin^c saddlebacks. Mr. 
Orossland's vast design (1138), in a showy variety of Late Italian, 
described as tho entranco to the students* stairs from tho east 
quadrangle of the Holloway College, Mount Lee, £^bam, Surrey, 
mde ruit md. The tavern built at tho Royal Albert Dock by 
Messrs. George Vigors and J. R. Wagstaifo (1104) seems suo- 
cossfully to grnpplo with the picturesque resources of iho 
domestic style o\’ James l.’s and Charles l.’s days. But vm do 
not think Mr. Vigers has been happily inspired in his National 
Hospital for tho Deformed in (^feat Portland Street and Bolsover 
Street (1120). The syptem of composition belongs to that Isite 
period of tiic floveuteeuth century in which the narrowness of tho 
window hays is made conspicuous by a crowded line of pro¬ 
nounced pilasters. This is a thing wliich should be observed 
only to bo avoided by architects who claim for themsolves 
to liavo all ages and all countries to choose from. Mr. Wost 
Neve offers some Offices at Cranbrook, in Kent (1045), carried 
out simply and iinaifectcdly, and therefore effectively, in that 
eharncteristic rural Kentish of tho seventeenth century which 
has grown out of the use of tile facings to the walls. In his Hove 
Hoqso, Chiswick, a painter's homo” (1040), Mr. Maurice B. Adams 
has unfortunately had rocourse to the features of a later period of 
tho seventeeutk century, so that a pleasing outliuo is allied to 
do,tails which uro not worthy of the general idea. Messrs, Cnr- 
pontor’s aud lugolow's St. Oswald’s College, Ellesmere, now in 
tho coin\‘=o. of erfcLiou (1095), one of Canon Woodard's surprising 
creation of schools, is a grave and practical composition in Per¬ 
pendicular. 


THK OfEUAS. 

H err ANTON RUBINSTEIN'S opera IlDnuonio was pro- 
iluccd on 'fuesday last at Covent Garden for tho first time 
in Loudon, when tho opera was conducted by its composer. 
Herr Rubinstein does not appear among us ns a novice. His 
works have been performed, with more or less success, at a groat 
many concerts; but it is only now, for the first time, that he ap¬ 
pears as a dramatic composer. Evorything that could tend to 
secure a success was at hand, and ho, at least, cannot complain 
that his opera has not had a fair chance of attaining that success. 
In one ])articular alone he had cause of complaint—namely, 
with regard to the chorus. With splendid stage appointments, 
gorgeous dresses, the best of singers, and a most euthusiastioTind 
ap^weeiative audience, it was hanlly possible fur the most fastidious 
composer to be dissatislied. Nor can wo riiink that Herr 
Rubinstein can have been di.ssatisHcd, IIow much, however, of 
the plaudits was due to his popularity as a pianoforte player or 
how much to tho worth of his work is a nice question which we will 
not Imre endeavour to solve, and which may be left open tu public 
upitiioii. Tho o])er<], we are told, has sustained great success in 
bit. Petersburg, and it may do so iu London. It must be conceded 
that Ilerr JIubinstcin has laboured under the disadvantage of 
having one of tbo most colourless of libretti to work upon. M. 
Jjermoutoil' may be a Russian representative of the “Welt- 
echmorz ” school, as wo are elsewhere told, but judging from his 
work ill 11 Dnnomo he must bo but an indiitbrent one, for his 
enneeptiun of tho character, if character it can bo called, of tho 
Demon is that of a shadowy Bertram aud Manfrod rolled into one, 
without the dramatic .strength of either. He is a tame uninterest¬ 
ing demon, prone to do mischief if you please, but not doing it 
with any ztMtl. It is indeed very difficult to find out whether he 
is a good or a biid demon ; and if it wore not for the fact that an 
angel in tho beginning of tlie opera remonstrates with him, and 
urges him to give up his evil ways, we should bo rather incJinf»d 
to take iiart with him, so uninteresliiig aio all tho surroundings. 

Alter a fchort orchestral introduction, tlio curtain risos upon a 
scene among tlio clouds j while choruses of more or loss uncertain 
intonation, supposed to bo sung by evil spirits, tho winds, waters, 
fountains, trees, ilowers, rocks, and an occasional zephyr, occupy 
the time. Duriug the choruses a rift in the clouds disolosos 
variras phantasmal forms, and a kind of Guy Fawkoa meant 
fur the Demon is swung across by two very large ropes. 
When ibis is ended, the clouds rise, and present a scone of 
much beauty. On the left is the castle of Gudnl, and on 
the right a lucli, on which stands the Demon, and at the back 
is the river Arogua. The Demon on his ruck dcnounqcs things 
in general, when an Angel appears from another fock, and 
a debate ensues, in which the Demon appears to get the better of 
hU antagonist. AVhen these immortals hove msappeared, 
maidens appear, singing a joyous chorus; and, sWtly after, 
Tamara, the daughter of Prince Gndal, aud betrothed to Prince 
Sinodol, appears on a terrace. Why Herr Rubinstein should in¬ 
troduce his heroine ^ unnaturally it is impdssiblo to say; hut 
Tamara appears singing a long meaningless cadenza. ApretW 
chorus accompanies Tamara until the Demon op^ears upon ius 
rock. Tamara alone sees him, and is terrified at his words and 
appearance. He at once falls in love with her, and asks her is 
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M wHh hm ftBd h§ mistieu of the world. Tamiura, though 
nightenad, k Ofidently iheeiDAted, m k evident ftom the way in 
whieh ahe rotate the words of the Demon after he has diwtp- 
pasnd;— 

Lh del mlo oor evrei I’imper^ 

LS regno avrai 5ul mondo inter. 

The ooene then chongM to a rocky pass in the Oaucrbub, which 
hoe been diosen by Prince Sinodali the betrothed of Tamara, oa a 
Tsstiiig-plaM for himself end his troops. After the Prince has 
ddivered himself of a most intricate air in praise of Tamara, whom 
he has evidently not yet even seen, be retires to rest; and while 
all m sleeping the Ikmon appears and determines to rid himself 
of his rival. This k effected by a surprise hy a troop of Tartars, 
who come on the stage and miraculously slay the sleeiiing men, 
for they none of them know the use of the sword. This feeble 
fight over, it k found that Prince Sinodal is wounded, and finally 
he dies, and the curtain falls. 

The second act begins with a bridal festival, which would 
have been complete had the bridegroom only been present. A 
messenger arrives, and states that Prince Sinodal is coming, but 
that fatigue and night hav.e overcome him. Tamara is not happy 
at the news, but nevertheless the festivities continue, and a ballet 
k performed. Suddenly the news arrives that Prince Sinodal is 
killed, when mirth gives place to consternation, and shortly alter the 
body of tho unfortunate Prince is brought iu on a bier. 'I'amara 
overwhelmed with grief makes towards it, and throws herself upon 
it ller father, Prince Qudal, attempts to southo her, but with no 
avail. Suddenly the Demon appears on an eminence evidently 
arranged for him, and Tamara, who alone sees him, is uwo>sti'uclc. 
After the body has been removed, Prince (Jiidul and the others' 
leave her to compose herself, when the Demon again appears, 
and to her questions as to who he may be retiiruu the; most evasive 
answers. Prince Gudol and the others return to lliid Tamara 
nlmost driven mad, and with a strong desire to enter a cloister. 
This her father at first will not hear of, hut at tho urgent 
request of those around him, ho at last reluctantly gives his con¬ 
sent. With the retirement of Tamara into a convent it would be 
thought that the act might well come to a close, hut tho librettist 
thinks otherwise; for while the Prince Gudal is mourning the 
double loss of daughter and sun-in-law, his retainers rush in and 
demand revenge for Prince Sinodal’a death, which gives an oppor¬ 
tunity for Ilerr J^ubinsteiu to introduce a chorus iu which the words 
guetra and vendetta arc drowned iu a wild confusion of noise. 

In her seclusion iu tho convent, in the third net, Tamara finds no 
rest on account oftho ralontless Demon, whoso mean cbaracLor some¬ 
what discloses itself in this act. He shows himself to her in his 
true colours, and declares his love, promising all that tho world 
ossesses if she will accept him and free him from tho fate that 
oaveu has ordained shall be his. At the critical moment, when 
he is just about to embrace her, the Angel appears, and she, dying 
in^his arms, is carried iu tho orthodox fashion up to heaven, whilst 
th'^ Demon takes an opposite direction. 

To this libretto Herr Kubinstein has chosen to compose the 
music. Of this on a first hearing we can hut sny that that which 
js not steeped in the profoundest duluess is disfigured by simple 
noise. His Asiatic afloctations are pretty enough in his songs for 
the pionofoTto, hut dragged through the weary length of such an 
•opera as JR Domonio they pall upon the listener. AVe are inclined 
to think that, had the libretto been worthy of the artist, we might 
have had better work from his pen ; but, as it is, we cannot speak 
with praise of the opera, indeed our general impression is one of 
ugliness and loudness unredeemed hy dramatic feeling. The part of 
the Deumn has no character, either dramatically or musically con¬ 
sidered, and tho interest of the piece is further marred by the 
deatb of the leading tenor in the first act, while some of the music 
which Ilerr Pubinsteiu has given to the various parts, especially 
SinodaVs song, ** Oh potessi ulmon volar,” is most exacting to a 
singer's powers. 

Mme. Albani took tho part of Tamara, and san^ and acted as 
only a first-clnss artist cau do. At the best there is but little for 
her to do, but that little she accoraplishod with all tho <u't that 
she is now justly famous for; while Mme. Trebelli siistniued the 
unthankful part of the Angel with skill remarkable even in her. 
Signor Marini, as Prince Sinodal, sang the part with credit; and 
Signor de Itoszko's Prince Gudal was a distinct feature in the 
opera. Signori Silvestri and Manfredi were rospoctivoly the 
Servant and Messenger to Prince Sinodal. With M. Lossalle, who 
played tho Demon, we sincnruly sympathize; for tho port is not 
an enviable one for any singer to undertake, and he is much to be 
praised for having made as important a figure os he did in it on 
Tue^ay lost. 

It is a relief to iiirn from II Dcmmiio to Signor Boi’to’s Mejut^ 
tqfele, with its really fine scoring and exquisite melodies. The 
' work has tho not too common merit o^rowin^ upon one by re¬ 
peated hearings. Its performance at Her Majesty's Theatre on 
Thuraday night was, as a whole, admirable. Signor Nanotti 
showed, it is true, an unhappy tendency to the tremolo in his 
' first scene; but he shook tms off as the opera wont on, and 
aang and acted with all hk old skill and fire. Signor Oampa- 
tiin^ who was in exceptionally good voice, sang, especially in 
the last scene, with rare beauty and taste, and acted with con- 
mderable spirit. Mile, de Bolocca may be congratulated on her 
fulfilment of the diificult task of taking up a jpart associated with 
' the name of Mme. Trebelli, We speak last or the ^rformance of 
Itme. Nlkaon, for which no praise can be too high. Never has 
Mme. Nilsson given with greater force and beauty her piurt in 


the garden quartette, with the strange and touching suggestion 
of tragedy underlying the rin^ng notes of lau^ter, and never, 
indeed, have her acting and singing both in the First and Second 
Ports seemed 'nearer to perfection. The stage-management was 
on the whole capital, especially in the Walpiigie Nsoht) hut 
there was a dangerous likeness in the worsing of tho flying 
mantle of the first scene to the notorious nantomime efibet At¬ 
tempted in the ^st scene of I'aust e Margherita at Oovent 
Garaen. 


JUNE RACING. 

''piIE Manchester Oup ia becoming ono of the most important 
JL handicaps of the year, and it is already the mos^v^uable. 
Even when the gambling on tho Derby was at its height there 
was considerable speculation on tho Manchester Cup, ond as soon 
as tho great race of the year was over, the betting men gave their 
undivided attention to tho important handicap of the Manchester 
meeting. Fernandez was the first favourite. Lost autumn, as a 
three-year-old, with 8st. i Ih. ou his hack, he had only been 
beaten by half a length for the Oambridgeshira, which was won 
by a four-year-old to whom he was giving exactly a stone. Two 
lengths behind him was Cipnliita, who had once beaten 
Ho burl tho Devil. At Ascot, Fernandez had run Ilend Or to 
a head nt even weights, and altliough ho ran badly in tho 
Two Thousand, ho had won the Craven Stakes in a canter. 
He was now to carry the heavy weight of 9 st.; but this, at 
w'eight for age, was considerably less tlian what Isunomy had 
carried to victory in this ver}^ race lost year. The second 
favourite was Peter, who was a year older than Fernandez, and 
yot had 1 lb. less to carry. Contrary to expectation, Fernandez 
was hopelessly beaten long before the end of the race, and as the 
horses came up to tlic stand, Peter was loading. Just at ^is 
point, however, Archor, w'ho has so often upset hopes when 
they seemed certain to realized, came rushing up ou a twenty- 
five-to-one outsider. This was Captain Machella Valour, the 
winner of tho first race at tho late Epsom Meeting. Hitherto hk 
earlier liiid not been by any raeans an unvarying success, but he 
bad uccnsioiuitly won races, and although he is six years old, his 
victory in the Mnnehnster (hip with 8 st. 9 lbs. on his back was a 
highly crcdilublo performance. 

TheGrand Prix de Paris was scarcely soiuterostinga rocetbisyear 
as usual. Tho French Derby had been won with great ease by 
Albion, and this horse was to run for the Grand Prix. Tristan also 
belonged to aFrenchman, but all his performances had hitherto been 
over English racecourses. J le bad shown some form as a two-year- 
old, but he had run wretchedly in both the Two Thousand and tho 
Derby. Scobell had been nn uDCiirtain performer, both as a two- 
year-old and as a thruo-yenr-old; but he had run like a racehorse 
of high class on several occasions. His last race had been for the 
valuable Epsom Grand Prize, which he had won very cleverly 
under a heavy weight. But the best public form was that of 
Foxhall, a colt that had been bred in America. In the City and 
Suburban he had run second to Bend Or, many good horses being 
behind him at something like weight for age. Ijost year he had 
boon beaten once, but he had won a couplo of creditable races. 
Tho result of the Grand Prix was a tremendous race between 
Foxhiill and 'Tristan, ridden respectively by Fordham nod Archer. 
Foxhall won by a bead. Albion was third, some four lengths 
behind the leading pair. The staku was more valuable (ban that 
of tho Derby. Foxholl's victory was a great triumph for the 
Americans; if the same horse hud won both tho Derby and the 
Grand Prix, they would have had a great deal to boost of; how 
much more proud, thoreforo, ought they to bo when the greatest 
English and the greatest French race have been won in the same 
year by different American horses belonging to different American 
owners. 

Before proceeding to notice the racing at Ascot, wo will observe 
that the sale of the Harden Deer Pork yearlings, which took 
place at Sandow'n Park on the iiLli instant, was a groat success. 
Twenty yearlings were sold at nn nvtirnge very little short of 
300 guineas apiece. Tho highest price realized was 1,050 guineas; 
but no other single lot went for more than 500, and only eight 
out of tho twenty fetched less than 2uo, so the prices were un¬ 
usually oven. Only two lots went under 100 guineas, and the 
lowest price taken was 65 guineas. TJiis speaks far better for a 
stud than if a couple of yearlings had brought in 2,000 guineas 
each, while a large number had been 20 or 30 guinea weeds. 

The racing on tho Tuesday of tho Ascot week was l^low tho 
average. In general, the racing on the first day of the Ascot 
meeting k about the best of tho season. But, although the sport 
of Tuesday week was not wliat it might Jiavo been, there was 
plenty of excitement. VVoight-for-ago races are supposed to be 
lar loss risky things to hot upon than handicaps. Jndood, there 
are Turf moralists who look upon gambling on handicaps as a 
sin, while they regard betting on weigbt-for-age races as one 
of the duties of man. 8uch people hud a nice opportunity 
of putting their principles into practice in the race for tho 
Gold Vbso. Throe horses wera to start, Peter, Monarch, and 
Ambassadress, and, on public form, the backers were ner- 
fectly justified in laying 3 to i on Peter. There seemed to 
be no doubt about Peter's powers to win, but, unfortunately 
for bk backers, ''he had other objects in view.” He gal- 
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loped away beautifully until be reached the part of the couree 
wtticb was neorent to file atabloa, when he determined to go home 
Mid leave Monarch and AmbaeeadivM to dniah the race by them- 
advea. Ho atopped abort, and when urged on he kicked and 
backed in a highly reprehensible manner. The moat energetic of 
his backera, perceiving that their chomnion bad failed them, hastened 
immediately to lav 6 and 7 to 4 on Monarob, in order to recoup 
tbomaelvea; but this was onlv throwing good money after bad, for 
AmhaaaadrcBa, a four-year-old that hnd never won a race pre¬ 
viously, came away and won in a canter by four lengths. So much 
for the certainties of weight-for-age raceB! It had been expected 
that the winners of the Two Thuusiuid and the Derby, who had also 
been the first and second in each of thf)se races, would have fought 
their battles again in the Prince of Wales's Stakes. Unfortunately 
Fbreprine had a slight cough, and did not start, and the race was 
consmered almost a foregone conclusion for Iroquois; but, although 
he won, the race, ho hnd to gallop os fast ns his legs would carry him 
in order to pass the winning post in front of Geologist, to whom 
he was conceding the considerable woiglit of 9 lbs. The Ascot 
Stakes was an unsatisfactory alfair, for ns Hetreat and Tuviotdale 
were running in together, the fonnor managed to bump heavily 
against the latter; so, although lietreat carao in first, the race had 
to he awarded to Teviotdale, who hnd won it last year. There 
was a good race among some two-year-olds for the Dieimial. 
Puiple and Scarlet won by a head, then came Amalfi, and a head 
behind him were the Zee colt and Haverhill, who ran a dead heat 1 
for third place. All four wore carrying the same weight. It 
may be remembered that iu the Woodcoto Stakes at Epsom Dun- 
more had beaten Purple aud Scarlet by a neck only at even 
weights. These two races must be carefully borne in mind by 
Btuaents of two-year-old form, for whatever mfierence there may 
be between those five colts in the future, they were presumably 
within a very few pounds of each other at one time. Archer and 
Gannon rodo’a boaiitil ul race, in a match, on two fillies by W’on- 
lock, the half-sisters running a dead heat. 

After Peter's misbehaviour on the first day of the meeting 
there wore great difierences of opinion ns to the desirability 
of backing him for the Royal Hunt Cup on the Wednes¬ 
day. Nevertheless he became a strong favourite, and he was 
backed at starting at 100 to 30. lie socnied to be in a 
bad humour again, for on the way down to the post 
be stopped so short that even the famous Archer suflered 
some ** displacement ” for a moment. The brute then set 
to work to get rid of his jockey. In ibis, however, ho failed, 
and although Archer had a very unpleasant ride, he reached 
the starting-post on bis horse's back. There again Peter 
gave some specimens of his vagaries. He bounced about 
like on india-rubber ball, and he excelled the mechanical horse 
in the variety of his movements. When the field of twenty 
horses at last got olf, Peter started with the rest, but ho had not 
proceeded far when bo stopped short and kicked as viciously as a 
mule. All hopes of his winning now seemed to be at an end, for 
even a bad start is generally irremediable in the Hunt Cup, and 
DOW the body of the field bad got a long way ahead. But Archer 
was resolute, aud taking bis wrong-minded charge by the head, ho 
started in pursuit. Finding that his nose was turned towards his 
beloved corn bin, Peter now took it into bis bead to go home as 
fiut as he could) aud passing his opponents one after the other, he 
eventually gained the lead, and won the race by three-quarters of 
a length. Oonsidoring the heavy weight he was carrying (9 st. 

3 lbs.) and the ground that he lost early in the race, this perform¬ 
ance of Peter's ought over to be memorable in the annals of 
Ascot. Well as Archer had ridden in the Hunt Oup, he showed 
his skill still further in the Biennial a little later in tno afternoon. 
Limestone had beaten Scobell, and was apparently winning when 
Archer swooped down upon him with Voluptuary, and just won the 
race by a head. iSir Ohiirlcs, who had been such a hero at Ascot 
a year*^0, was fourth. Scobell had been the first favourite, with 
otiuB laid on him, and ho ought to have run belter. I^ the Epsom 
Grand Prize ho had given Voluptuary 4 lbs., nnd beaten him easily, 
and now that they were running at even weights. Voluptuary gal¬ 
loped past him as if be were standing still. His excuses must he 
that he bad only arrived from I'aris the day before the race, and 
that he bad got a cough. Many trainers were complaining at Ascot 
of the prevalence of coughing among their horses. Both iu 
England and in France, horses of all Idnds have been sull'ering 
lately from a bad type of influenza, which has proved fatal in 
many instances, and it is said to have been worse on the other side 
of the Channel than on this. 


The Thursday was but a dull day's racing. It was a more form 
for Bobert the Devil to cantor in five lengths in front of Petronel 
for the Gold Oup, and although Iru(iuoi8 only beat l^on by half a 
length for the St. James's Palace Slakes, ho could evidently have 
ffolloped right away from him if his jockey bad wished it. Count 
Lagrange won the valuable Eous Memorial Stakes with Poulet, 
and IjOtd Kosebery won the New Stakes for two-year-olds, with 
hSs filly Kermess*^, wbo finished a couple of lengths in front of 
Khigdom and four lengths iu front of Shrewsbury, two colts 
lUFB considered far above the average. In the New 
Biennial Stakes there was a terrible upset of a strong favourite. 
The long odds of 7 to 2 wore laid ou Golden Eye, but she never 
looked form^able during the race, and finished third only to 
Skipetar. T^ia sort of thing generally happens at least once or 
twice during every Ascot meeting. 

It was a great pity that Bend Or was unable to run against 
Peter iu the Ujcdwscke Stakes. Chippendale, Geologist, Pieston- 


pans, Poulet, Bonnie Doon, Cumberland, and Sportamon com¬ 
posed the field that opiuiBed Peter, but they had no dianoe with 
him, and he came in eight lengths in advance of the aeaieat of the 
party. Altogether, Peter was quite the hero of the Ascot meet¬ 
ing, although he distinguished himself as much for wickedness aa 
for speed. The Alexandra Plate was a mere exercise canter for 
Bobert the Devil, and he came in as he liked, Exeter and Bev^er 
followiiw at a very respectful distance. Backers are likely to remem¬ 
ber the Queen’s Stand Plate. They laid 5 to 2 on Oharib^, who was 
ridden by Archer. The groat jockey made one of the rushes for 
which he is so justly famous, nut even Archer is mortal, and for 
once, instead of winning by a head, he lost by a bead, to tbo 
intense chagrin of the plungers; but in the next race, which ww 
the last of the meeting, be showed that be had not lost his 
cunning, for bo brought Lord Bradford's Sword Dance up in tho 
last few strides, and won by a bead in his most brilliant styles 
After Ascot races there is gonorally some discussion on the 
question whether the meeting has been most favourable to 
backers of horses or to fielders. During the late meeting, a backer 
who put the same sum on the first favourite for every race would 
have won rather more than two and a half times that amount in 
the course of tlie week. 

The vearlings of the Oobham Stud were sold on the Saturday 
after Ascot, when good prices were realized, twenty-one yearlings- 
averaging nearly 300 guineas each. Twenty-six other yearlinga 
were sold (or bought in) in the course qf the same afternoon, and 
these averaged over 200 apiece. The yearling sales, thus for, have 
been more successful this year than fur some time pool. 


REVIEWS. 


WHEELER’S HISTORY OF IN DU—VOL. IV., PART IL« 


I N this half volume Mr. Talbojs Wheeler completes his history 
of the Moghul Empire. It is chiefly occupied with the reign 
of the Emperor Aurangzeb; and Mr. Wheeler mves the briefest 
of brief notices of that monarch's successors, W these notices 
may be said to be valueless. In our review of the first part 
of this volume, on April 22, 1876, we expressed an opinion 
unfavourable to that portiou of Mr. Wheeler's histo^. and on 
reading this part we see little reason to give another opinion of the 
continuation. This part is a valuable contribution to history, but 
is too one-sided and incomplete to rank as a history. In the 
former part of this volume Mr. Wheeler showed his contempt for 
the native Mahomedan historians; and it is hut too clear that he 
knows little about them or the language in which they wrote. 
He seldom fails to seize an opportunity of disparaging them; and, 
although his animadversions are sometimes reasonably they ae 
often show an incorrect and prejudiced apprehension. For many 
centuries we aro entirely indebted for our knowledge of In^u 
history to the native authors who wrote in Peroian, and theb 
works deserve a most careful aud candid sifting. No one can 
claim for them strict impartiality, full details of events, ox 
accurate statements of dates and concurrent circumstances. But 
it is the business of the true historian to carefully compare and 
examine their statements, and to arrive, if possible, at some 
definite and plausible result. Mr. Whoolor's method is short and 
simple. He applies to tiiem in particular what 8ir B. Walpole 
said of history m general, and dismisses them with contempt and 
undisguised dislike. This volume, so far as it relates to Ma¬ 
homedan history, is derived almost exclusively from European 
travellers in India. In collecting the evidence of these writers 
Mr. Wheeler has rendered an inestimable service. One of them, 
the Venetian physician Manouchi, resided in India forty-eight 
years; and his elaborate work, founded on personal observation 
and from diligent examination of the Persian chronicles and 
registers preserved at Delhi, is a most valuable contribution 
to the histories of the reigns of Shdh Jaban and Aurangzeb. 
His memoirs were written in Portuguese—why it does not 
appear, hut perhaps when he was residing at Goa—and were 
adorned with portraits of the ICmperors and many of the 
great men of the time. A French history of the Moghuls was 
published at the Hague in 1708 by the Jesuit father Oatrou, 
which was based on the memoirs of Manouchi, and an English 
translation of Catron’s work appeared in London in 1826. Not¬ 
withstanding this, the work uas remained unnoticed until It 
was unearthed, os Mr. Wheeler states, for his use by his pub¬ 
lishers, Messrs Triibner. Manouebi's original work appears to be 
lost, or buried iu oblivion upon some o^ure book-sWves, but 
Mr. Wheeler has made full and good use of Oatrou’s version. The 
published English translation of it seems to be entirely lost, but 
a full publication of the whole work, in whatever form it may be 
accessible, is much to be desired. 

The Emperor Aurongzeb with whom Mr. Wheeler deals in this 
volume, is a congenial subject for his mode of treatment. He can 
find little to aay that is favourable of the beat of the Mnsulman 
monarchs, and here he has one for whom little that is good can in 
honesty be said 

By ersfk, hypocrisy, and bloodshed he had gained the empire of Hin- 
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dnttCD. Hi* three brothers bad perished in the fratricidal war. His eldest 
Mn had sufibred death as a punishment for rebellion. Uis fetter 8hdb 
, Jahan was etUl alive, imprisoned in the fortress at Agra. The vision of 
Shdh Jchdn was a constant terror to Aurangzob} it pulboned hie ploasurci 
and paralysed bis ambition. 

This is a somewhat weak and incomplete way of representing 
the facts. One brother perished, or rather disappeared, in a re¬ 
bellious campaigii, but be was often asserted to be alive. The 
eldest brother died by an iniquitous public execution, and the 
third succumbed to slow poison in n government fortress. The 
father died in contiDeraent a few years after Aurnugzub'H eucees- 
ston. ** How he perished is one of the many mysteries of the 
Hojfhul regime^' eays Mr. Wheeler, but he inclines to the general 
belief that the old monarch was poisoned. As to the pnnish- 
ment by death of the eldest son we shall have something to say 
hereafter. Mr. Wheeler has a just and heiiriy detestation 
of AurangzeVs hypocrisy. Some writers linvu been blinded by 
tbe glamour of bis religious prufeBBtonH,Bnd have attributed to him 
a true feeling of religion and a hearty repeutanco of his crimes. 
But when the crafty monarch made a display of his pimitence he 
was only one of the miserable sinners of the world, and had no 
word to say about his own especial crimes, ills religious perse¬ 
cutions were in strict accord with Uis own gloomy and remorseless 
fanaticism; but, like all his public actions, they were gieatly. in¬ 
fluenced by political considerations. ITo was a man of unboonded 
vanity and self-conceit, lie condemned the systiun under which 
he had been brought up and educated, and had little regard and no 
affection for those around him, excepting so far as they wero Bub- 
servient to his political schemes. To secure a more perfect siib- 
Diission to tHb laws of bis religion and to cement a mure united 
body of Mahomedans he abolished tbe use of wino, and allowed 
the use of it only to Europeans, who were restricted to iho use of 
it in their own houses. All Mahomodnns who drank it wore sub¬ 
ject to the amputation of a linnd or a foot, and llio sellers of it to 
imprisonment or the bastinado. But it was all in %'aiu; no edict 
could suppress intoxication, and the use of w'ino was universal. 
Aurangzeo remarked that there were only two men in thn Phupire 
who abstained from the use of wine, the chief Kiizi and hiiuMilf. 
Even there he was deceived. Every morning the C(nirt physician 
carried a flagon of wino to the chief Kiizi, and the psir emptied it 
together. Other great oflicials coutiuned to indulge secretly in 
the same vice; and the bulk of tbe people, who were unable to 
obtain the strong drinks they so dearly loved, took to intoxicating 
proparations of a more dangerous character. One of his whimsical 
edicts WHS a prohibition of lung moustachios, which lie pretended 
were an obstacle to the distinct pronuniuaiiun of the word Allah. 
Mr. Wheeler sees in this an all'ront to the Shiahs. However it 
may be, men were appointed who ran about with scia-sors to clip 
tbe m<tUBtachios of the passers-by to the proper shape. Ho had a 
hatred of music, and aWlishcd singing and dancing. Thu public 
trade of the dancing-girls, the courtezans of iiulia, was gone *, and 
he ordort^d them all tube married—a somewhat strange punish ineiit 
for such people—or to go into banishment. As might be expected, 
the trade which was formerly public became rtill more rife in 
'irivacy and concealment. 

Notwithstanding all his defects Anrangzeb was a man of vast 
energy and determination. Ills iron hand alone could have kept 
the discordant olomeuts of the Empire under control, and buvo 
struggled with success against the wars, internal and external, 
which continually assailed it. Ho lived to an old age., and he had 
the bitterness of seeing his suns, who were of ripe years and 
anxious for power, rebelling when they found an opportunity; 
each striving to secure Ins own succession, and paying little regard 
to tbe commands and feelings of their father. Eor all his personal 
faults, his hypocrisy', bigotry, and rutlilpasuess, he is still looked 
upon with admiration by modern Mahomedans in India as thi; 
greatest of their mnnurchs, or, at least, as sncurid (o none. His 
reimposition of the yVsyo, or poll-tax on iulidels, and his consistent 
persecution of them, were more agreeable to the professors of an 
intolerant creed than the tolerance and gonial spirit of Akbar. 
His wars with the Rajputs, over whom ho claimed sovereignty, 
were not always successful, and cost him much anxiety and much 
blood and treasure. The great scene of his warfare was the 
Dekhan, where he subdued, as much by craft as by power, the 
Muhomedan kingdoms of IJijapur and Uolkouda, and wlicro also 
he bad a life-long struggle with the ** mountain rat,’* the Mahratta 
Sivaji and his sncccssora. Mr. Wheeler, as he w'as bound, tolls 
the story of Sivaji’s murder of the Bijapur general, Afzal Khan, 
whom ho had invited to a parley. Sivaji w^oro concealed in his 
hand a small weapon called wag-mikb, nr tgors claws. With 
these he unsuspoctedly clutched the unfortunate general in the 
abdomen, and then despatched him with his dagger. 'I'horo can 
be no doubt as to the nature of the weapon, for tyrant Dull in his 
history bos published a sketch of oiu?; yet Mr. W'heeler, writing 
from imagination and not from authority, says, “ Ho then drove 
the tigers claws to the Musiilman general’s hoart,” a feat dillicult 
of accomplishment and inconceivable to any one less con¬ 
fident ;n his own supposed knowledge than Mr. W^heeler. 
The ardaouB struggle in the south would have worn out u 
man of less vigorous determination and unshaken resolution than 
Aurangzel, but ho succumbed at last, and died in the eightv-ninth 
year of his age and the fiftieth year of bis reign. The Moghul 
Empire is frequently represented as having attained the zenith of 
its glory in bis reign, and no doubt it extended over a larger ex¬ 
panse than it had ever before reached. But the orb of empire 
cracking and crumbling in his grasp, and when death relaxed 


that tenacious and determined hold, the whole' fell to pieces, and 
' the countiy became tbe prey of hstriddal and internecine wars. The 
two elder brothers hastened from opposite extremes of the Empire, 
and settled their pretensions in a great battle near the Ohambal, 
in which the second brother fell. Another, the fifth eon, a rash 
and unmanageable soldier, who spurned all the kind and libeml 
terms of bis eldest brother, met a soldier’s death. The third 
son^ .rUebar, had rebelled against his father, but tbe fickleness of his 
Kajpiit allies lost him a battle, and be fled to the Mohrattas, by 
whom he was courteously received ; but ho was disgusted with their 
idolatry and coarse mode of life, and went to Persia, where olso 
he was well received, and died some years afterwards in Garmsir. 
Aurangzub opened negotiations to get him bock, but failed. There 
is doubt about the eldest son, Mahomed Sultan, who died when 
very young, and never makes any prominent appearance. He would 
seem to have died a natural death, but Mr. Wheeler unhesitatingly 
says he was poisoned. We should like to know his authority. 
Perhaps he has found it in one of the European travellers, or per¬ 
haps he has evolved it, as the phrase runs, from the depths of his 
inner consciousness. 

Mr. Wheeler's humraiiry of the contents of the writings of the 
European travellers is most interesting and valuable. These tra¬ 
vellers vary in their acuteness and breadth of observation, but 
they all add something that throws a fresh light upon the state of 
ailiiirs in difl'erent parts of India. Bernier and Della Valle are 
c.specially valuable, and the former has always found readers, from 
tbe liveliness of his style and his interesting details of the doinga 
of the Imperial Court, where ho was physician. A publication of 
u series of these travellers would probably be profitable; it 
would certainly remder service, and give pleasure to the student 
of history. Catrou's version of Munouchi is especially desirable. 

Mr. Wheeler has his prejudices and hobbies, to which ho holds 
with desperate tenacity. Jn liis plan of the Mahomedan histoiy 
of India ho divides it into four parts, the third of which, 
beginning witii Aunmgzeb, he named the “ Sunni Revival,” and 
under it he classed all thn remaining monarchs of India. He here 
confesses that Bahadur Shah, the successor of Aurangznb, had the 
Shiah form of the crecdSruad in the great mosque, but that be was 
obliged to retract the innovation by the violent opposition of the 
religious world. Mr. Wheeler also returns to his hypothesis that 
the Aryans and the Moghuls are of the same stock. This brought 
down u[ion him some ridicule in this and some other periodiems. 
Il<! here brings forward a number of circumstances in support of 
his theory, which are yet weaker than what he had formerly 
advancf'd. One alleged proof is roiiiarliably iuconsequential, even 
among thn other trivial and worthless statomonts;— 

The arc tho so-eallwl Chihlron tlie Sun, and to this day thfy 

uurry a pLNU ui'k on tliuir Ktaiiilurd. A ;)cac(ick of gold and Jewels blazed 
uvor the tlironc of lhi> Mu;;hul Kmperor Shall Jahd.u, and a poaeock is still 
the standard of IJii! Aiogliul Kings of Burma. 

Now Sb.4h Jahiin was not a Moghul, but a Turk, as Mr. Wheeler 
has himself taught in the body of bis book; but, oven if ho had 
been a Moghul, this could have no bearing on tho statement that 
the Aryan Hindus are of Moghul origin. Mr. Wheeler, as we have 
seen in provipua notices, is very weak in his speiliug and the use 
of accents, and his deficiencies would havo rt'ceived no notice here 
but for a note at the beginning of the work, which seems to be 
intended as a veil for this weakness:—“ Throughout tho following 
pages the names of * Aurutigzub ’ has been altered to * Aurangzeb,’ 
and that of ‘ Hajpoot’ to ‘ Ibijput,’ to suit modern orthography.” 
Modern ortliography has nothing to do with it. The words havo 
always been spelt in the same way in their original langim(TO8. 
Auraug/eb is the most scientific form of rendenng, which has 
always been more or le.*is used ; and Ibljpilt, not Rajput, has been 
the correct form for countless generations. 


EN’GLISH GARDENS.* 

A PLEASANT and unpretending little volume by Mrs. J. 

h’rancis Foster, sets up “a pluu for English gardens of the 
future, with praclical hints for planting them,” and the j;)lea 
iwS, in fact, a plea for the revival of tho past. In all projects 
or attempts for such revivals there is something fascinating 
and attractive; but the measure of resulting success is apt to 
prove very meagre arid disappointing, Tho shadow will not 
go back on the sun-dial of life. We may build our bouses 
externally in ibe style of any country, century, or dynasty we 
please; but we bave not the slightest intention of making their 
internal arrangements, or our own manner of living within their 
walls, eoiTospiind with the period. The English garden, and its 
uses, are essentially associated with English domestic life; and it 
is only possible to reproduce a fourteenth or sixteenth century 
garden in the way in which tho costumes of tbe time may he re- 
prodiictid; the result being n sort of floral fancy-ball, as pretty, 
perhaps, but ns unreal, as such an entortaininent must be. Indeed, 
Mrs. Foster’s little book On the Art of ff<*rr/eniwy seems to bo based 
on this very piinciple; for it is itself a kind of manual of costumes, 
drawn up for tho use of the privileged and comparatively small 
class who possess, in time, abuudanco of leisure ; in .space, abund¬ 
ance of pleasure ground; and in establishment, abuiulancn of 
available labour. It is addressed, in fact, to t)ie very people who, 

• On the Art iU‘ Oardeningi a Plea for Englith Oartlrne of the Future^ 
with Prartioal HinU for Planting them. Jly Airs. J. Francis Foster. 
J.on(lon : \V. Sntclicll & Cn. i88x. 
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when tfa^' are so inclined, entertain their guests at a costume 
ball. Not fho less is it a pleasant Idnd of reading to the less 
favoured multitude which stands hy on the pavement, and looks on. 

There are two acknowledged grievances in the experience of 
ovory one who possesses a gjirden, of whicli it niny bo said that the 
greater contaim tho less, so that the two rosolvo themselves into 
one, tho total inability of the owner of tlni garden to have his own 
way in its arrangement. Tlio minor trouble which is involved in 
this general misfortune is that all personal associations and pre¬ 
ferences, and all traditions of past gordons, are .-tacrideed and scat¬ 
tered to tho winds in obedience to tlie laws of some fashion always 
ns ephemeral, and often as hideous, as those which are imposed on 
• the, form of woman and the eyes of iimn by the tyranny of dress¬ 
makers. It is a pies sing thought, however delusive, that by 
restoring the garden of tho past we can set ourselves free from the 
-fetters of this bondage. Tho first stop, or almost the first, which 
the reformer of tho garden would find himself taking is an 
evidence of the allernd system under which ho is living. After 
reading the ample “ Iliroctions for planting a Chaticerian” or “ nn 
Elizabethan Border,*’ he would make out a list of tho seeds and 
plants I’equired, and address it to tho great nurseryman who 
presides over his district, and whose catalogues reach him regularly 
once a qtiarter. 

In the beauty and swcotiiess of flow'ers there has always boon a 
refreshment and delight for human lile. Women havo prized and 
cherished them, and men have valiiod thorn for women’s 
sake, if not for their own. Admitting this lo the fullest ex¬ 
tent, and premising it in anticipation of its being alleged against 
us, we think that it must he taken for grantt'd thi^t tho 
Tolation of the garden lo JOiiglish domeslic life in former days was 
in the main utilitarian. Airs. Foster quotes from hir N^I'illiaiu 
Temple's Essay on Gardening u sontence which is dirccily in 
pointFour or live to seven or eight acres is as much as"any 
{^ntleman need design, and will furoish us much of all tluit is ex¬ 
pected from it as ojiy nohlomaii will have occasion t») use in his 
family.” For tho muro immediate purposes of tho household tho 
garden would supply fruit, vegetables whnn they cauio into 
general use, and still eurliur, herbs used for the “ seasoning ” which 
IS said to have been the original form of v(‘gotablos ns served with 
meat But, besides these, the Hupplomontiry uses of tho garden 
were many, in connexion with the biiiipler, moro self-contained, 
and more home-keeping life of country houses in the past. All 
the old botanical wurlcs. and books ns recent ns the beautiful series 
of Sowerby’s Entjluh Bolamj, published at the close of the last 
and beginning of the present century, are full of tJie medicinal 
and other uses of the commoner of our wild plants; and for these 
uses-both native and foreign iiuw'crs wore cultivated iu gardens. 
Old Indies, till very recently, nil unknowing of tho existonco and 
virtues of arnica, W'ould barbarously strip the splendid white lily 
of its iloweni in order to preserve thej petals m brandy for exi¬ 
gencies commonly met by a brown paper vehicle or a raw beef¬ 
steak, and which, as wo learn from a doUghtful pass^ quoted by 
Mrs. Foster from one of the old horhalistu, have su])pUcd the cause 
for retaining in our gardens the Blraggling weed known us 
“Solomon’s Seal.” An experimout which wo once tried, but 
never repeated, and which wo cannot recommend any one elso to 
attempt, proved fatal to tho hypothesis that it might hu a subs Lit uto 
for aspar^uB, which it slightly resembles in its early shoots; and 
Sowerby has omitted to notice how “ its bruised roots will take 
away blacke or blow spots gotten bv fols, or women’s wilfuluess in 
stumbling upon their hasty husbands’ hsts.” 

The ladies of a country house in old times were moro of house¬ 
keepers, as well as moro of horaekoopers, than they can he now. 
Their cosmetics, or ** washes,” as well as their sconls, were to a 
large extent home made; and for these, as well ns fur the 
curdiaJs ” prepared iii btill-ronms, the garden was made to supply 
the materials. They bad their sweetmeats and conserves” as 
well, provided from tho same source ■, and of the herbs which they 
used tor tho production of these luxuries it may be hoped that the 
horrible vegetable called Augelica, a sort of gigantic pursloy with 
hollow stems, is not a fair specimen. The uses of the garden in 
all these particulars have entirely passed away, although the old 
herb-doctoring atill lingers in country districts, where traditional 
solves for burns, said to be moro ellicacioua than anything to he 
had at the druggist’s, aro still compounded by old women from 
receipts orally received and handed down. The merely onnj- 
xnental flowers in a garden were probably but an adjunct to their 
more usofuVfollowa; and tho name of the “ border ” in which 
they grew seems to indicate this suppleraeulary position. The 
roses combined use and beauty in one *, and the fading flowers 
were not consigned lo tho wheelbarrow and the rubblsli-heap as 
they are now. Hero and there n lead-lined urn or vase may still 
be found which retains, or seems to retain, the fragrance of their 
departed jietals. 

But the garden was the resource of leisure, as well os the 
repertory for housewifely simples and luxuries. It was a place of 
meditation and conference for tho master of the house and his 
friends, and not less tho scene of graceful labours and gentle 
interests for tho mistress and her daughters, m days when leisure 
was less hui'ijing than it is in our generaUon, and whoa m yet 
“garden-parties” were not. The personal care and tending of 
individiulplants and flowers and trees was not unknown; and it 
is pethapa in this personal association with special growths that 
the diflerenea between tho garden of the more recent past and 
that of the present chiefly consists. Any one who, like Gilbert 
White of Sel^rne, should enter iu his diary, or communicate in j 


I society, or write to hia aequaintanoes, the dates at which the 
apricot on his south wall flowered, or the golden-crestbd wren 
began to sit, would, unless he were known as an observer collecting 
his facts for purely scientific purposes, be set down as a recluse or 
a prig. He may certainly discuss the relative character of the 
poach and the almond-blossom, yet not in association with their 
comparative beauty as spring-flowering trees, hut strictly as hear¬ 
ing on the question of development from the ideal or original 
berry, in the one case of a tough skin, and in theotherof afornfied 
kernel. 

The garden of an earlier age, with its use# and its interests, has 
become extinct more completely than its companion, the fiah^nd. 
The hitter may, and even must, survive in the shape of ornamental 
water, or, if it seem iit to do or to talk about tmngs on a more 
magulGcent scale, as “the lake.” It is required for skating- 
parties ; it is convoniont for the indulgence of a taste in fancy 
waterfowl; and it may be useful in a dry summer. But, as 
a fishpond, it is seldom wanted; and tho fishpond, in the old 
monastic gardens at least, was a very important domestic institu¬ 
tion. In much later times, and until the railway could be de¬ 
pended upon for the daily needs of the table, it proved a con- 
\ cnient and habitual resource, and the humble sport of bottom- 
fishing in it was far removed from its present level of contempt. 
It is now partly obsolete; and as tho water has fkred, so fares the 
land of tue pleasure-ground. A modern garden-^rty neither 
knows nor cares anything whatever about the garden. Its day is 
over, and if tho old rose-border interferes with free passage for 
the “ gallery ” of tho tennis-ground, the rose-border must go. Tho 
garden was for the ft:w; the garden-party is of the many. The 
garden was an adjunct of the house tor the owner^s friends; the 
hoiifle is nn adjunct of tho garden, or rather of the lawn, for the 
ho.«4te.SH’s iicquaintancos. And, accordingly, the arbour or summer¬ 
house of the past, with its little rough table in the middle, comfort- 
iiMo for two and pleasantly crushed with half-a-dozen, has given 
place to a wilderness of chairs and rugs, with their familiar accom¬ 
paniment of a stampede in a thunderstorm. Not that it is absolutely 
prohibited to take niiy interest in flowers, or to ask the hostess 
for permission to inspect her roses; but that the subject must be 
approached without the slightest breath of enthusiasm, and that 
appreciative criticism of the *' collection *’ must not bo spoiled by 
any folly of sentiment or poetry. The one iinpaidonahle offence 
i« to mistake the “ Duchess of Connaught” lor the “Dulce of 
Edinburgh,” or a “ Pactole ” for a “ Gdline Forestior.” 

It is impossible that tho garden of a home-living society should 
retain its traditional hold on a socioty which scarcely ever looks 
upon it. Mrs. boater’s question admits of a ready answer:— 
“ Why should we, who might have flowers from b^iphanytide till 
Christmas comes again, prefer to have them only for two or three 
months of the year ? ” In tho first place, wo *' do not “ prefer ” 
anything of the kind. “ We ” give our orders to tho nurserymen 
and the florist.s, and we expect them to keep us properly supplied 
with window-mirdens and table decorations, to say nothing of 
bouquets and buttonholes. And if we did take care that there 
shouid bo no “ brown, bare earth in flowerless borders ” at our 
places down iu tho country “ from Epiphanytide ” (this year, at any 
rate) till the close of tho season, cut hmio t Who would see them, 
except tho gardeners and the housemaids f In the social customs 
of the day, most likely, lies the real origin and the raison ^Stre 
of the “ bedding out ” system, which Mrs. Foster, with tho true 
gardening instinct, detests, and would ftun exterminate. 

But there is an economical side whence some reasonable de¬ 
fence may Iw offered for that kitchon-drosser style of horticulture, 
in which tho flower-beds on the lawn and elsewhere are regarded 
ns so ninny plates and dishes to be filled with various kinds of 
food at stated times and washed and put aside iu the intervals. 
Tho permanent flower-border requires a great deal of continuous 
labotir to keep up in anything like presentable show, and in the 
heavier soils is almost impossible to be kept free from woods. It 
cannot easily be dug over, and, except on a very small scale, it 
cannot bo properly treated with manure. For gardens where the 
supply of labour is nut abundant, and especially for those in 
towns, where dependence must be placed on tho nursery-gardener 
to attend to each in its turn, the existing system probaoly pro¬ 
vides the greatest amount of neatness and beauty at the least ex¬ 
penditure in time and cost. A Chaucerian or Euzabethan garden 
was in nil likelihood a very untidy and weed-grown spectacle. 

Mrs. Foster’s pretty vision of the lawn planted with apple and 
cherrytrees, and the pink or white petals falling upon the children 
os they play, is, wo foar, hardly reaiicible to the prose of practical 
life. Many years ago there was seen in the Academy a charming 
picture of a young lady in a thin dress lying at her graceful 
length amidst tufts of primroses, and bluebells, and “ wind¬ 
flowers,” and fresh grasses, and all sorts of glories of the spring 
beside a stroam. There may perhaps have been a departing youtA 
in an ill temper and the middle distance; for this memory does 
not serve; but the motto was concerning the “little rift within 
the lute which by and by will make the music mute”—a insult 
manifestly not at all improbable as fkr as the “ murio ” of the 
lady’s voira was concerned. The painter, we trust, is by this 
an RA., and above any such materialist criticism; but Mis. 
Foster's apples and cherries will be much heiter gathered in the 
flituro where they are at present, in the kitohen-gaiden and the 
orchard. The “ peach-tree *' and Uie “ golden-drop plum,” and the 
“ purple perdrigon,” which she would have ns, cm mslhetio 
grounds,^* train upon the house-wills aooordiog to aspect,” are, 
we think, open to several sound objections, among which we will 
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<»ly .mentioii wAow-thleves and earwigs j and we are generally 
disposed to prefer the fomula with which a long-departedmatrouf 
ft wdeoer after Mrs. Foster's heart* used to dismiss her summer 
triM of grandchildren from the old-fashioned early dinner-table 
My dessert is in the garden* my dears.” 


MRa GEOFFREY.* 

T his story might he very fairly described os twaddle inter- 
^rsed with quotations, or as quotations interspersed with 
twaddle. ^ Whenever the author writes in her own person, the 
reader is irritated almost beyond measure by the feeblest nonsense. 
Whenever she quotes he is scarcely less irritatt^d by the ridiculous 
•dhplay of her reading. lie passes therefore through the book in 
ft constant state of annoyance, and though he may for a brief 
time be amused by the author's silliness, neverthcloss long 
before he reaches its last chapter ho sinks into a state of hopcloss 
misery. We have read far worse books than Mrs. Geopn/, but 
for downright silliness—pretentious silliness too—it carries off the 
palm. Just as dealers in strawbemes often fill the insido of 
the basket with worthleas cabbage-leaves, and make a bravo 
show of the fruit outside, so the author of ilfrs. Oenffm/ 
tries to hide the poverty of her thoughts W a display ot 
-quotations gathered from many an author. In such a cose 
as hers we can see how much mischief is done by the Manuals 
of Literature with which our book-stalls are Hooded. By half 
an hoar's study or so the most ignorant person can learn how 
to speak with an air of asaiiranco of somo groat writer whose 
name even fftherto had been unknown to him. Any one wlio is 
gifted with a fairly good memory and a large measure of ell'roulery 
could, we venture to assert, with a fortnight’s reading pass muster 
as a prodigy of learning in any ordinary company. All the greatest 
authors have been reduced to Manuals, and in tho forms of 
Manuals t hey are within tho digestion of even tho feeblest. 'I’hus 
the novelist whoso story lies before us brings Aristotle on to her 
titlo-psgo. Never b(*fore, we may feel sure, has the old pliilo- 
. sopher found himself in an equally strange place. In a few pages 
after the opening scene wo come upon the description of a iarm- 
Louse on tho west coast of Irnland. Hero an observation of 
Cicero's is given with an evident air of Batiafnetion. By the 
foriiHib page tho lime has come for describing the bnanty (if tluj 
heroine. But beauty in particular must be first prefaced by a 
dissertation on beauty in general, and so in one shrtrt passage of 
throe lines Ovid, Theophrastus, and Shakspeare are all dragged in— 
fthovellcd in, wo might with full propriety say. As, however, 
“ her no8C( was pure Greek,*’ we do not feel that our author keeps 
the balance at all true in the writers whom she quotes. From 
-Greece at least two out of her three authorities should have come, 
and not only one. It is not only she who (juotes, but she makes 
all bor characters quote also. From Aristotle to Longfellow 
their range of reading lies. I'lven the villain from Australia, who 
turns up to break into a house and steal a will, is as ready ns the 
rest. There is now and then a want of accuracy in tho citations, 
as, for instance, wlien the heroiim is described as being “ cribhod, 
•cabined, and conlined,” or whore tho well-known lino from 
JRichard II. is given as— 

For heaven’s sake, let us sit upon the groiinLl. 

It is somewhat loo bad, moroovor, of " an intrepid young man ” to 
open ail attack on liis worldly mother by saying “ the world may 
be ‘given to lying,’ as Shakspeare tells us.” TJioro is suridy some 
little diJl'erence botwe(*u a writer of plays und liis chiimcters, and 
not all the maxims that Fnlstiifr lays down are to bo brought in I 
with the weight of iSiiakspeare’s authority. 

Of tho story itself we find it by no means an easy task to give 
ftny clear account. In fact, however iiiat wo tried to read 
it, we were not able to reach the end of each volume in lime 
for us still to retain in our memory the beginning. A young 
lady of oup acquaintance who picked up one of the volumes 
feirly enough described the book by saying that ibo chavactors 
ftoera to do little but quote, drink afternoon tea, and propose. iSho, 
however, was rather fortumiie in the passiigea on wliicli slie 
lighted. Tho same dogveo of interest is not kept np tlu-ougliout. 
The villain, as a villain, is far duller than even the qiiolers, the 
tea-drinkers, and tho propopcrs, though in Jill tlicse Ihreo capaoi- 
ties—for iu all ho figures, wu believe—bo is about up to the rest. 
■Though wo at onc«» forgot, as w^o have said, almost all of tlic 
fttory that wo were successl111 enough to make out, novevthcloss, 
Rnding bow tho matter stood, we were prudent enough to take 
somewhat full notes as wo read on. Thus, by turning to tl-.em, 
we find that not only had the heroine a n(jso that was pure (freclc, 
but, moreover, that “ her beauty was too great to be deniable.'’ 
Her moutb, if large, was gracious; wdiilo tho colour of her oyes 
grows black and purple ns doth the dome above us. I^ot not the 
reader for one, moment imagine that this strango change in the 
colour of her eyes was in any wn^ due to the disturbed state of 
Irdiand. Tho scene of the story is indeed laid at the present time 
and in the duturbed districts, and both she and the hero have 
pistols and guns pointed at their beads. Neverthole6.s, purple and 
Wck thofjgh her eyes grew, it was not from tho blow of a sUil- 
lelagh, or even of the fist of a Land lioaguer.. These wonderful 
ftjes later ou are described as being “sombrous,” whatever that 
Stay mean. It is not an English word ; possibly it may pass muster 
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in Ireland. In another^ passage we read that her lips lost) their 
lachrymose look. The hero, we believe, has a description of 
his own somewhere or other in the book, but at this iiioniont 
we cannot lay our bands on it. Let our readers rest assured, how¬ 
ever, that be looked very much ns the third son of a baronet 
who had a nice little independent estate of 1,500/. a year of his 
own wonld look and should look. Ho falls in love with Mona, 
the heroine, and she fulls iu love with him. The reader detests 
them both equally long before tho love-ninlcing is done. At first 
the hero plays the part of the Lord of Burloigh. Ho does not let 
the farmer’s daughter suspect tliat his eldest brother is a baronet. 
** Somo inward feeling pn'vents him.” Tho sillier tho novel the 
more, by the way, are tho chnmctcrs troubleil by these inward 
feelings, this instinctivn knowledge, and these intuitions. “ Tell 
mo about your mother,” Mona nue day says. By that question she 
strikes a chord, wm read, that presently llings liarmony to tho 
winds. When she hearn tli.it htir lover's father had* been n 
baronet, she grows quite pnlc, und slips oil’ the slilo on wliich sho 
had been sitting. quanci begins, and many pago.s of fresh 
twaddle aro straightway wiitlen. The lovers aopiirato, but meet 
again tlie nc.vt day. fcJlio is engaged in making up ])ats of buth'r 
in tlio dairy. Tiiey show at lii-?.t signs of a rc*couciliation, but sho 
suddenly becomes obstinate. He rises, “and moves towards tho 
door with ‘pride iu his port, deliance iu his eye,’ as Goldsmith 
would say.” This second quarrel, we strongly suspect, was simply 
brought about in ordi r to give lh« author a chance of lior quota¬ 
tion. At all events, with the quotation tlu'. quarrel at once closes, 
and the young people I’ull to kissing. Wo wonder, by the way, 
whether 11 sonihrous <*yu that grew black and purple could ever 
hav(! defianco in it. Probably not.atnl lienee, no doubt, tho ro- 
conciliation was mncli move .'•[K-edily brought about. Ilo 
exehiim.s, “Now let u.s talk no more nonstmse,” which cer¬ 
tainly was very unfair towards IIjo aullior, who has still more 
tiian two good volumes »)rj Jier hands which must be filled souk!- 
linw or other. A iiiyfcteriou.s will, however, goes a good way iu 
hol]iingf out tlio story. WJiere it fails thore are a few Irish 
rullians and the villain from A uatnilia. Moreover, as an attempt 
is made to murder tlio ^oroino, the hero at onco marries her, and 
then has to in.iko Jiis wife known to his much-dreaded mother, the 
dowager baronet's wife. This lady is thus introduced to us on 
tho (lay on wliich tho news Las reached her of her sons 
nmrringo. 

TIic urn is liiN«ing nngrlJy, nml lircatliing furtli dctlnnoc with nil Its 
might. 11 is cvidciiily pusscsspii with tiu! Ih-Iu'I' thiiL tho toiiput has d(,no it> 
smiif! inerlal injury, Jiiul is waging war to the Ivnitb. 

Tho teapot incaiiwliilo is r.ihniy ignoring its rage, and is positively 
turning up its iiohP at it. Jt is a. M<rv ]a-oiiil old teapot, and ia looking 
straiglit. l«-lhn' if in a very dignifk-il I'.ishiori, at a iiiurtial row of cups and 
saiii'i r.s tliat, arudrawii up iii liattlc array,nail are only wuitingfor the word 
ol r-oiiiioand to niiin-h iipou tin* cnomA*.* 

Hut titis word coinos ))ot. In \aiii does Ihn nro hiss. Thotoa- 

fiot holds alolt its liaughty nose lot nouglit.. Tlio cups and simcors range 
thuuiMdvc 2 > in military uidi-r all for iiotliing. Lady Rodney is dissolved in 
tear-,. 

It takes our author many pages of hard writing boforo sbo can 
fairly get her heroine into tho presonro of ibis awlul owner of the 
teapot with the haughty nose, b’or such a scone a great deal 
ol preparatibn ia needed. At last, however, the bride 
readies tho brilliantly lighted hall of the ancestral mansion. 
Tho footman goes forward to announce their arrival, and her hus¬ 
band takes advaiitago of tho moinent to examine lior critically 
beneath a central swinging lamp. At all events, on this important 
occiwinn Jior eyes aro all tliat eyes should be. They are neither 
Bojubi-fuis, nor purple and black, but simply groat and blue. Her 
hair, ii a little loose, was omirinntly bocoming. But the owner of 
the huiiglity-iiosed teapot, a very tall statuesque woman, iu spite 
ol her sweet silvery voice chilled the girl’s heart. However, sho 
pre.-ently picked up a liltlo sjiirit, for a young lady clad iu some 
soft pule shimmering stnll^ -what iu the name of Iliuivtm is shim¬ 
mering stull'?- gav(^ hor a warmer wdenrarq thongh her voice was 
frninmitc. Still her life wn.s not at all happy, so much was ahe 
snubbed, till at Ji’ngtli, we aro told, like a timid snail eiio recoiled 
sadly into Ikm- shfll. There aim might have stayed had not a Duka 
.and a Duchess appeared on the scene, and taken her part. On 
one occasion when she Avas smihbed “the Duchess with a grave 
exprffs''ion looked at Jauly Dodney,” the enud moth('r-in-liiw, who 
owned the ieaiiot that Imld aloft its haughty no-st! for nought. The 
Dulie Aveiil alill furtluT, and bestowed on tlii' heroine all tho atton- 
lioiH Avhich a virtuous Dukj could properly bestow. 

“ (live you niy Avord,’’ snul the Duke ftflen\;ir«li to a select n^scmhlv, 
“ Avhcii f,lie luokrtl at me tlicn mit of her womleii’ul hiili ei-es and Raid all 
that Aviih her musie,!il hrogur, 1 never felt no Hinall in all inv life. Reg’iar 
Aveut imo my hoots, you know, and staved there. Rut kho i-!, AVitiiout 
chair or that, she really la the iiio,st chanuing Avutiian I e,vcr met.” 

The honiino hoforo long discovei-s tho long-lost will, and 8ucce.sa- 
fully dolioa tho villain, Avho lirst tluvatoiK^d her with a pistol and 
then thivatened hor husband with a dagger. Everything goes smooth¬ 
ly in tho cud. The villain shoots himself, and a proper niiinlx>rof 
young peoplo got married. JOven Lady Rodney melts at last, and 
as tho reader takes leave of hor and th(3 story ho boos a remorseful 
light kindle in her eyes. AVIiy could sho not, bv way of peace- 
oliering, have made her daughter-in-law a cup of nltbrnoon tea 
out <)f hep oAvn famous loa-pot? AVhat a line contrast, a.s the 
curtaiu fell, might have been seen belwucn its haughty nose and 
the pure Greek nose of the heroine on tho one hand, and the uyof^ 
with the remorseful light in them, of the dowager-biU’oiiet's wife, 
and the sombrous, black and purple, great blue oyes of tho Irbli 
foi'iuor's daughter, the favourite of a Duke and a l)ucho8s! 
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»T\VIXT GREEK AND TURK.* 
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blisH, Wtt ad vino him not to open Mr. Ohirol’a book, ^Twixt Greek 
and Turk. 15 ut whoever desires to have a brief, intelliffiple, and 
aoiusintf account of the state of these distressful countries wiU 
Bcarcelv hnd a better exponent than our author, lie seems per¬ 
fectly Sisinterested end impartial. lie is not n 1 hilhollene, or a 
Buljmrophile, or an ardent adorer of the Wallechs, and, if bo 
xecounizes irood quaUtics in the Turks, ho has little pardon or 
nity for their Government. Mr. Chirol is, to be sure, a great 
hater of Mr. Gladstone. But his dislike of that statesman seoms 
vartly U> be due to the fact that the Naval Demonstration wiis 
Spopular with ollicial Turks, and so Mr. Olurol could not obhim 
a Muuyuurouldu, or passport, from the Porte. lie therefore 
attoched himself to a not unsiiealtahle travelling Pasha, a very 
good fellow, though a poor sportsman, and in his company w'eut 

from Volo to Larissa. j* 4. 

The northern provinces of Turkey in Europe are, accordin<r to 
Mr. Chirol, in a state compared to which chaos is orderly. The 
lost embers of the old wars of religion are glowing hotly, 
and not lees fiercely burn the first flames of the now wars of 
science. Macedonia, Thessaly, and Epirus are the homes of 
broken clans, ready to cut each other's throats about a creed, and 
equally eager to do some fighting for a now Bomi-scionlilic theory 
of race. It is a country of brigandage, cooked statistics, excom¬ 
munications, vampires, archbishops, and pashas. On every one of 
the marches the more enterprising natives have taken to the hills. 
There are brigands of every caste and class; hut the Greeks are 
the most pious, the most truculent, aud the moat inyeutive m 
abominable combinations of lust and bloodshed, Oivihzatioii has just 
reached the point at which Greeks, Turks, Bulgarians, Albanians, 
and VVallttchs havo leoined to produce fraudulent returns of popu¬ 
lation, for the purpose of proving that members of their own race 
and religion are in the ascendent, and have the host claim to the 
consideration of Europe. Wo shall endeavour briefly to exp am 
the confusion of creeds and nationalities. In Macedoni^a you hud 
Turks, Greeks, and Bulgurs, Jews and Wallachs. The pretty 
little city of Monastir, “ at the foot of the defile which leads 
from Macedonia into central Albania,” is a good typical illustration 
of the blending of races. “ With a population which certainly 
dues not exceed 35,000 souls, and which some put down at little 
over 25,000, it boosts nearly a dozen difl'orent communities, with 
separate aspirations, separate interests, and separate hatreds. 
There are Bulgaiians who have joined the Bulgarian schism, and 
this schism is the great trouble of the Greeks oud the^ Ohurcb. 
The pliant aud tenacious Greeks, during all the years of Ottoman 
sway, managed to keep on some sort of terms with their tyrants, 
while they never absolutely lost hold or hope of liberty and of 
education. Thus the Greeks were the leaders of all the non- 
Mussulman peoples, and though probably outnunalwrod by 
Bulgars, managed to keep the Bulgars within the fold of the 
Orthodox Church. This state of things lasted till the Bulganans 
were informed by professors, or discovered in thoir own conscious¬ 
ness. that they, too, were members of an ancient race, and of an 
oppress^ nationality. Tlie “ pride of race ” awakened in 
them, and it shows how vain a creature is man, that persons 
should bo proud of being Bulgars. They resolved to keep as much 
ofortlwdoxy as they could, aud so “hedge” as regarded their 
valuable souls, while, in all spiritual and temporal matters, they 
broke with tho Greeks and their Church. This is the Bulgarian 
schism, which, according to Mr. Chirol, is waxing rapidly. In 
vain do orthodox Greek brigands, the most devout of men, 
threaten Bulgarian villages with Are and sword if they desert the 
Church, in vain do Archbishops multiply excommunications. 
The Bulgars have found out that, as in the famous case of the 
Jackdaw of Uheiras, “nobody seems a penny ihe worse. 
Nay, tho impotent excommuuications of the Orthodox pre¬ 
lates have even caused vampires ^ to he spoken of with 
scepticism and derision. The notion used to be that ex¬ 
communicated people became Vrykolakas, or vampirps, and 
wandered about sucking the blood of men. There were families 
in tho village which claimed descent from vampires, and could 
mediate betweeu their living nnighboiirs and their dead relations. 
But BO many people have been excommunicated in Perlepe, for 
example, because they have joined the Bulgarian schism, that 
vampires have grwn familiar and nobody fears them. When 
threatened with excommunication n Bulgar now merely gnns, and 
says, “ ‘ Ah, well, I supposo wo shall nil be turned into VrykolaTme 
some day. Tho more the merrier.’ 80 tho Vrykolaka is exploded, 
and tho unlucky families who claimed connexion with him gr^unlly 
give up their sackcloth and ashes, their dishevelled locks, their 
nocturnal spells, and all tlio rest of their stock in tmdo, and sink 
down from their supernatural estate to the dull level of common 
labouring humanity. , 

Here, then, is one element in the political and spintual chaos 
—namely, tho Bulgarian schisraalics. Next you have people, 
Bulgarian by race and by political sympathy, who still tear 
burning vampires, and therefore still cling to the Orthodox 
Greek Ohurcb. But it is probable that this class will rapidly 


diminish in nnmhen and importance. Next, there •“JPjJj*” 
who « Hellenise,” speak Greek rather than Bujg^n, and throw 
in their lot with tSbof the Greeks. 
section of the populatioii. 

more rare. Then,many of the Wmlaoj^s^akGi^, 

are WaUachian in sentiment, and wish Qrwm, TWks, and Bulgw 

at the devil. They say “ We^ ^ 

Some thirty years ago the Moldo-Wallachs had a very had repu¬ 
tation in Western Europe. In a French play, « novel, a young 
man of this interesting race proposed for the ^ughter of a 
bourgeois. Tho old gentleman asked the would-be son-in-law about 
his country and kin, and then eigbed, ** & Moldo 

Valaque ! But now the Northern Wallachs are called itouniaiiiani> 
have proved they can fight, and have a king, and everything handj 
some about them. The Southern Wallachs, alw ihwmott^, and 
descended in some woy from Koman colonists, look lovinwy 
at their kinsfolk across the Danube. They do not ^ why 
Greeks or Bulgars of either rite should inherit the lands that 1^ 
slipping from the grasp of the True Believers. Meanwhile the 
True Believers themselves are by no means united, even in a litue 
town like Monastir. There are Albanians among them * who 
BtiU hold with the Porte, but the greater number look only U> 
its support ns the means to an end—the vmdication of 
their own independence.” The Albanians have read or he^ of 
M. Benloew and his famous, and wo venture to think funny, book^ 
Za Grice want let Greet. M. Benloew’s arguments remwd us of 
those by which Chinese are proved to be Ohaldinoite; New Zea¬ 
landers, Egyptians j Niobe to have been a Hittite ; the Insh to Jo 
Phoenicians} and the English—^ews. “Tho philologists settle 
everything,” as Sir William Jones grumbled ^ng ago, and 
M. Benloew has settled it that the Albanians are Pelasgiaiw. The 
cry “Pelasgia for the Polasgions I ” if successful would give tha 
AlbaniauB the south from the Pyrenees to the centre of Asia 
Minor. But at present the Albanian League would be content 
with a smaller award. Meanwhile, we have four or five interest¬ 
ing litUe nationalities, without government, education, money, or 
anything but confidence, squabbling for a territoiy still m tho 
hands of a decadent Power, and surrounded on every side by na¬ 
tions both vigorous and hungry—laud-hungry. Land-hunger is a 
noble appetite, and should be gratified in any one but an Irisa 
landlord; but who is to gratify all these various claimants P How 
can the Balkan peninsula possibly bo divided among its popula¬ 
tions ? Is every town and village to fall, after a quadrangular 
duel, into the hands of the stronger and pluckier section ot ite 
inhabitants P That would not suit tho Greeks, while tho 

aspirations of the Wallachs seem unlikely to be satisfi^, and just 
at present the most patriotic Bulgar might think twice, or even 
thrice, before throwing in his lot with Bulgaria. 

Mr. Ohirol has travelled among all these queer tribes and 
studi^ them at home. He has seen how readily people take to 
liking each other, in spite of differences of creed and race, wlmn 
priebts and agitators leave them to their natural impulses. Ho¬ 
bos found Greek bishops and Turkish pashas of the nght sort on 
the moat friendly ana even affectionate terms, while Christian 
lasses danced with Turkish officers at the ball which followed a 
bridal ceremony. But the Greek priesthood, as a rule, make re¬ 
ligion the stalking-horse of political ambition. Mr. Ohirol's sketch 
of Yanina, which tho Greeks so ardently and naturally desire, and 
which tho Turks are so loth to port with, is perh™ the best 
chapter in bis book. Yanina is tho daughter of Dodono, of the 
oracle of tho Polasgian Zeus, tho seat of tho &lli, whom 
Mr. Gladstone supposes to have preserved that ^ famoua 
“ primitive tradition ” in which tho Christian Trinity and 
tho Virgin Mary aro mixed oddly up with Apollo, Athena, 
Zeus, and Leto. « There is little doubt,” says Mr. Ohirol, “ that, 
when religions and political revolutions wrought the destruction 
of Dodona, it was the inhabitants of the sacred city who, dnvon 
from their homes, founded the town of St. John (Iwdwva), on the 
fertile banks of tho lake which now bears its name; and during 
the five centuries of Turkish rule, when Athens and Corinth were 
mere Turkish villages, the descendants of the Hellenes have 
never ceased to resort to the schools and colleges of Yanina, even 
08 their an<je 8 tor 8 hod fiocked to the national shrine of Dodono. 
Even the Mussulmans in this district have little Asiatic blood. 
But they, like the intelligent people everywhere, dread Greek 
bureaucracy almost as much, or even more, than the impotence and 
greed of Constantinople. That impotent and^ greed permit 
anarchy and cause provincial bankruptcy by draining T^ssaly 
and Macedonia of men and money. Mr. Chirol has no doubt that 
“ the old Ottoman Empire—the Mussulman theocracy—is doomed, 
on this side of the Bosphorus at least.” We quote, os a proof 
of Turkish decadence, Mr. Ohirors description of the financial 
condition of Thessaly:— 


• * Twist Greek and Turk: Jotting* during a Journey through Thmaly. 
MaeedouM. and Kpime in the Autumn ofiBio* By M, Valentine Chirol* 
London: BU^wo^ & Sons. i88t. 


Thessuly, as I before stated, is one of the richest provinces of the omplte. 
In Lcood years its crops of wheat, barley, Indian corn, and tobacco alone 
represent more than a million sterling. Tlio tithes and muttoas (os tho 
tax on live stock is callod) bring in aoofloo Urae, and the local ^penditure 
has been cut down within such narrow limits that the provincial revenue 
show* an annual surplus of 250,000 lime. Yet withal, the province is* 
iiructicallv bankrupt. Constantinople devonrs all its wealth, and leaves to 
It only the burden of its debts. The sale of Crotm property has been wing 
on briskly since lost summer. The principal purchaser has been Abram 
Pasha, the agent ^ the ex>Khedive at Conitantinople, who is rapidly be> 
coming one of th^ealthiest landowners in Turkey. Large estates imvo 
also passed into the hands of native Greeks, os well as of Greeks from the 
lldleiiio kingdom. Nearly half a million has been paid the puroh^n, 
but the proving excliequer remains empty os heretofore, for the Forte 
■waiinara un Avflfv fkrthinff of the purchase money. To Government eon- 
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tnefeon tharntfioritlM at Laritiaowad in October last tsofioo Hnut 
aad an aMvfflly hoi the wieertainty of the politiMl dtuatloa and the tin- 
Mrapidmu to a nol al raeasuree of the present Grand Vlsier destroyed the 
laat vaatiga of locaL oiiditf that* instead of aelling. as usual, the prooeeda of 
^ tUhis (whieb are ooUeoted in kind), the Government was obliged to 
keep them in store in order to have wherewithal to fted the troops. 
Alnad^ naiM waabeiBg served out to them in lien of rioe, beoanse the oon- 
traelen fetosad to renew the supples on any terms save eaah, and oash 
there was none to give. 

In addition to its political and economical interest, Mr. OhirdlB 
book oontaina manv pleasant pictures of travel. Bat wo wish he 
would not talk of oond JIdu, and he mi^ mislead the Daily 
Tehyr/^ into its old celebrated blander if he apeoks of ** Milo’s 
Venns.” Milo was not a scalptor, bat an athlete. 


THE OCCULT WOULD.* 

I T is the prond privilege of the present nge that we are eman¬ 
cipated from ^ the ohildiah superstitions of our forefathers, 
and that we can laugh at the fairies, elves, witches, imps, 
familiars, demons, genii, and other bizatre creations of old-world 
fancy. It is true that an impartial outsider might be somewhat 
chary^ of accepting this statement, and might point to the existence 
of hwefs concerning supernatural agencies, which beer a most sus¬ 
picious resemblance to those which make our ancestors appear so 
foolishly credulous in our eyes. But this is only a coarse and un- 
Bcientitic manner of viewing the matter. The fact is, we are 
assured, that the hitherto undeveloped or hidden powers of nature 
are now becoming better understood, and what was once necro- 
mimey or magic is now magnetism, odic or psychic forco-^some- 
thing Bcientiiic, in fact, which learned doctors may investigate in 
their intervals of leisure os a relief to the monotony of physiology 
and deep-sea exploration. This is all very satisfactory, because it 
would x^ly be a cause for regret if the leaders of modern thought 
still hankered after visionary wonders of the alchemy type, or, 
worse still, if they were the willing dupes of unprincipled adven¬ 
turers, and were induced to regard the three-card trick as *' a 
curious phenomenon of unconscious cerebration in a hypnotic 
patient,” to use the favourite jargon of such discussions. Joeing 
ourselves scientifically unregeuerate and unable to see anything 
but clumsy imposture and fatuous credulity in the exhibitions— 
webegpardon,experimentB—of modern thauuinturgists, it gives us 
all the more pleasure to be able to call attention to the last new 
phase of “ occult ” research, and to put the learned observers to 
whom we have referred upon the track of the true nature of the 
mysterious forces in question—to send them, in fact, to head¬ 
quarters for their information. The now light comes from the 
Bast, and the torch-bearer is Mr. A. P. 8inuett, a gentleman 
well known to Indian journalism. Wo will first state his enso 
without comment, xt^sorviug our remarks upon the alleged facts. 

The averment is that there is a school of philosophy still in 
existence of which modern culture has lust sight; and that, while 
modern metaphysics and modern physical science have been 
groping for centuries after knowliHlgo” occult philosophy has 
enjoyed it in full measure all the while. The natural tendency, 
H8 Mr. Sinnett allows, has been to cooooive that the occult philo- 
B«^hor8 of old—Egyptian priests, Chaldean mtigii Eb.«oiios, Gnostics, 
tbeurgic Neo-platonists, and the rest who made a mystery of their 
knowledge, did so because they know very little and there wus con¬ 
sequently very little to conceal. The researches of M. J^enormant 
and others, and the decipherment of ancient Egyptian and Assyrian 
magical formulae, certainly favour this idea, for Olmldtean 
magical hymns and tlie like read like arrant nonsense; but Mr. 
ISinnett knows better:—Men of science in former ages worked in 
secret, and, instead of publishing their discoveries, taught them 
to carefully selected pupils,” and the wonderful “ mysteries ” of 
ancient times have been transmitted by secret initiation to men of 
the presost day. Magic, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
does not exist, hut magic iu the sense of the science 
of the Magi is, we are told, quito a dillerent matter, 
and we ought to have no hesitation in accepting its wonders. 
It was already a complete system of knowledge that had 
been cultivated in secret and banded down to initiates for 
Rges in the days of ancient Egypt and Greece, and the adepts of 
occultism” are even now able to perform miracles surpassing 
those recorded of the wonder works of antiquity, and proving 
them immeasurably further advanced than modern scieuco in 
oomprehendiog the laws of Nature. 

But it is not merely in physics that occultists ” have made 
such startling progress. ** Modorn science has discovered the cir¬ 
culation of the blood; occult science understands the ciraulafiou 



som adepts prove by the simple experiment of parting it 
from the body and examining it as a separate entity. On this 
^'j^jeetion " of the soul Mr. Sinnett grows eloquent,'bringing in 
lywayof aisniment or exposition references to 8t. Pnul,chemistrv, 
and captive nalloons. Occultism will have ** no connexion with 
the estahiiahmant over the r:. y” Spiritualism; it certainly does 
manifest its mighty powers iu much the same futile manner—by 
the familiar ** rap,” the sixpenny worth of cut flowers, and the 
** direct writing bat these are not brought by epirits; they are 

* Skt Oendt WMfL By A* P. Sinnett London: Trttbner & Co. 
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"pwciintBted” by a "hrothar,” whogaaarally tahea the trouble 
to leave bia bermit retreat la the Hinalayae in order to 
be preaent, ** in astral body,” at the meetuiga of the Theo« 
eophicsl toiety—-not tianoet be it dbaanred— in order to 
show theae little conventional eourtesiaa of the supematmal world. 
The author of Zarumi and A Strofiyz Story appears to have 
had more than a cursory knowledge of occultism, and the 
sublime personage in the backmnnd of the first-mentioned story 
ia clearly a great Eastern adent of •the science. Though, why 
Lord Lytton should have oast nb information in the form of a 
novel, rather than of an authoritative statemeut, Mr. Sinnett 
cannot understand. The same distinguished writer, in his Cmnthy 
Dace, also Incidentally reveals another secret of the art—namely, 
the potent force called vrU, which is identical with okas, the 
force employed by occultists.” These occultists form a mys¬ 
terious brotherhood, or secret association, which has branches all 
over the East, hut has its chief seat in Thibet. Anybody may 
apply for admission to the order, with a chance of being received 
into it; but he has first to find out one of the mysterious brethren, 
to whom to apply; then he has to go through a probationary 
coarse of years of trials and asceticism; ana, lastly, he must 
submit to an initiation, the perils of which are so appall iim that 
Mr. Sinnett considerately refrains from any mention of their 
nature. 

There is, however, a means by which the inquirer can obtmn 
access to the mysterious brotherhood, and that is through tiie 
Theosonhical Society of Indio, whoso foundress and president^ 
Mme. Blavatzky, is, though not an adept, an advanced neophyte 
in ** occultism,” and is on astral ” spiking terms with ail the 
principal adepts, and oven with the great head-centre himselL^ It 
was through this lady—a llussiati by birth, but an American 
citizen—and through her assistant, Colonel Olcott—also an Ame¬ 
rican—that Mr. Sinnett mode his first acquaintance with the 
occult world. In order to demonstrate the existence of the 
“ brothers ” and the minuMilous nowers which had been conferred 
upon herself by them, she exhibited several very edifying feats, 
which appear to have impressed our inquirer ui an extremely 
solemn manner, but which do not seem to us either very new, or 
even, as told by the thoroughly mystified writer, ve^ extra¬ 
ordinary. They consisted chiefly of producing raps on tables and 
on bell-glasses, of sending cigai'ettes on journeys round the room,, 
and of producing missing ai'ticles from odd places at odd times. 
A crucial test which Mr. ISinuett asked for was the production in 
India on any given date of that day’s London Timee newspaper; 
but it was ** precisely because it would close the mouth ot 
sceptics ” that the test wus declared inadmissible. It always is E 
The world is not ready for such displays at present, and must be- 
content with raps and cigarette papers as indications of the 
working of higher powers. It appears, then, on a careful 
perusiil of the evidence adduced by tbe writer, that his acquaintance 
with Oriental adepts in occult science was entirely second 
bund, and that the mediums in this case, as in tliat of most 
spiritualistic manifestations, hailed from America. They placed 
Mr. Sinnott, it is true, iu currespondonce with one of the mysterious 
Thibetan brotherhood, named Koot Hoomi Lai Sing (which, by 
tbe way, may be roughly translated Magic-cirde-sacriticial- 
Jack”^, an occult hermit of the Himalayas, whoso epistles are 
given 111 full. They are written in very choice American, and the 
OrientAl lore which they contain is exclusively derived from a 
perusal of l^ord Lytton’s novels, and of a myaticu jumble entitled 
Inis Jlcoealfld, published some years previously by Mme. Blavatzky. 
It is curious to observe how much of their knowledge departed or 
sublimated Eastern spirits owe to European literature. We re¬ 
member reading the autobiography of a Persian Prince of tb» 
iSassauiau dynasty which was revealed to the ** Prophet Harrisi” 
'I'hc deceas^ fire-worshipper, who lived a century or so before 
Mohammed, called himself Hafiz, which means ‘^one who knows 
the Koran by heart,” and which, by a strange ooineidenoe, ia cdso 
the name of the Arab-hating, anti-Mohammedan Persian patriot 
of Moore’s hnUn Dookh, 

Following Oriental custom, we will ourselves relate a little 
apologue appropriate to the subject, which has the additional 
advantage of being true. Two merry undergraduates who were 
iu town at the time of tbe University boat-race found themselves 
iu Regent Street at early dawn, when that thoroughfare was 
tenant^ only by a hand-cart and an intoxicated billiard-marker. 
To put the latter into the former and run him swiftly along wa» 
the natural act of impulsive youth; but the apparition of a poliee- 
man upon the scene caused them suddenly to abmadon this con¬ 
genial amusement. The cart, having acquired considerable mo¬ 
mentum, overturned upon the pavement, and shot the drunken 
person out at the constable's feet. ** What are you doing in that 
cart ? ” sternly demanded the oificer. ** Cart, yer stooyid i” replied 
tbe other, ** I never soo no cart I ” This is precisely the frame of mind 
of your enthusiast in occult phenomena. He is harried along by 
mlHchievous impulses from outside, while bis own mental fooultiea 
are so obscured that he cannot perceive the trioln of which he is 
tbe victim. The expriencos of such persons are very pernicioua 
when related, fur as they fail to see or will not acknowledge the 
obvious explanation of the phenomena they describe, their accounts 
of the “ miracles ” which have converted them often lead others 
artray. The real scientists ” of the present day are not without 
blame in the matter, for when the unlearned public hear of men 
whose learning they have been taught to look up to and respect 
condescending to investigate the tricks of common charlatans, 
they are apt to think there is something, after all, in any ** occult ” 
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ABT ASn AKO&dSOLOGT AT OXFORD.* 

A lmost bU EoglUdi atndenta of aart are familiar with tba Tlta- 
. 'wiUiam Mtueom at Oambridge. It is easy to run down from 
London tw an early train, and return tbe same day, having seen the 
objector ciaaa of object you are engaged in studying, without fatigue 
or delay, whether it be pictures, or sculpture, or prints, or illumi¬ 
nated manuBcripto. The things are all arrange, and are all toother 
in one place. Unfortunately there are few similar exam^es in 
England: for though a great improvement has taken place in this 
respect of late years, few things strike the inquiring foreigner more 
than the absence of public collections in provinoial towns. All 
Italian, most French, and many German cities have their gallerie*;, 
itheir museums, their collections of works by local artists, and, in 
general, a statue or two commemorating some painter or sculptor 
whose fellow-citizens are proud of him. But in England not many 
yean ago you had no chance of seeing a picture, or a statue, or an 
antiquity except by visiting some show place and examining its 
private collections. Now there are excellent museums and galleries 
In eever^ large towns, such as liverpool and Sheffield. Archceo- 
logical Sorie&shave preserved local remains and formed museums, 
•B at *Warwick and Canterbury and Maidstone. Newcastle-on- 
3^e Is famous in this way; and so^ is Nottingham. Even 
4it Colchester there is a museum. Picture-gallenes are rarer, 
4 md it is only at Cambridge that we can remember to have seen 
« gallery of exhibited prints. There, owing to the exertions of ii 
aingle individual, the collections of every kind in the University 
bave been brought togother, catalogued and arranged, supple¬ 
mented and weeded, labelU^d, and, above all, exhibitod. The 
tesult is eminently satisfactory to the visitor, and creditable 
to the University which has thus fulfilled its public duty, and 
strengthened the hands of a competent, cutbusiastic, and 
onergetic professor. Were it not that in a sister University 
there is a remarkable example to the contrary, one might have 
thought it strange that the nrhiovements of tho Fitzwillinm 
syndicate needed any notice. l*iior to expciionce, it might he 
supposed that what has been done at Gambiidge would have been 
4one also at Oxford; end that tho University would only need 
to know what was its duty in older to ensure its fulfilment. It 
sannot he doubted that Oxford possesses somewhere great treasures 
of art and antiquity. It has pictures and prints and illuminated 
manuscripts, and old marbles and Egyptian bronzes and ceramics. 
But where are they P Presumably they are in the Taylor Building 
and tbe Ashmolean. Somo years ago more was a great fuss made 
about a new Museum in tho Parks. But, so far as the outside 
public or the foreign visitor is aware, neither art nor archoe- 
ology has a place there; and, though some say there is art in 
the design of the building and its embellishments, others 
strenuously deny it. That the Ashmolean Moseum huUding is 
piotoiesque nobody has ever denied, but it is absurdly small for 
Its purpose, and has, moreover, been encroached upon for other 
purposes than those for which Wood designed it. Tho Taylor 
Bailding, which in many respects superficially resembles tbe i^tz- 
william Museum at Cambridge, is not veiy pretty os an archi¬ 
tectural work, and though the Kaflaelle and other drawings are 
shown, the greater part of the contents of its shelves and eup- 
bouds is aDBolutely unknown. The story is told of a print 
collector who, after long and at first futile inquiry, discovered a 
brown papw parcel containing a priceless but uncatalogued col¬ 
lection of UtiM Masters, and other suchlike treasures are probably 
in the eame peaceful and undisturbed abiding place. 

Mr. Qreville Chester, formerly of Balliol, has appealed, in a 
pamphlet before us (Oxfoid: Sbrimpton), to the authorities of the 
Univeruty to remedy tho existing state of things. Mr. Chester 
expresses himself no doubt too warmly, but it is easy to under- 
etand that, in common with other eminent arcbssologista, he 
^onld he betrayed into bitterness of spirit at what he sees. Can 
nothing, he asks, he done to consolidate the various collections P 
“^‘Not even the most bigotted admirers of the itatui guo con 
ibink tbat their present condition is creditable to Oxford as o 
|daoe of learning, while all arcbmologists most regturd it as 
mmply disgracefm.” This is tho text of the whole pamphlet. 


It will not'further Mr. Chester's case to have stated it so strongly; 
the case itself does not need such treatment. Tho mere facts, 
temperately put forward, should bring a Mush upon whatever 
may held to answer for the University cheek. It is useless 
4o axpect gifts of objects or bequests when little which tho Uni- 
<vsiisity contains is at present exhibited, and, according to Mr. 
Ohas^, nothing is arranged. The archteolog^col collections are 
Ava in number, or, to speak more correctly, the ancient objects are 
41fidsd iato five collections, ** to the great injury of each.” The 
taigsst and best is on the ground-floor of the Ashmolean Museum, 
^*«aotadi at tbe charge ot the University, to contain the colleo- 
of Ashmole, given to the University on that condition.” 
In a vaulted room under the Ashmolean, besides the le- 
maindar oi ita proper collection, is a part of ** the once 
od ebrated and highly prized Atundelian Marbles, whereof the 

* Nota tm th0 Pr«*ni< and f'utuie of the Arehaologietil OdhdtMnt qf 
th$ Umipgnity Orftud, By Urctille J. Chuster, B.A» Oxford: 
fihrimpton. 
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pnrpoaea of Bt^y. .““Ww of the Po^t engan*^^ 
^*iitowS away out of sight and out of wM 
vaulta of the Taylor Bmldings, or inooDgWKHia^ 
amongst the costs of the Ohantrey statues* Mr«^tt III 
jostles a Boman senator in marble, and a mme to ItiiottelnoM 
down on two Ninevite dabs. ** In the Avamna bellow a while 
marUe bast of < T. Woodbums, Esq., by Behnss,* inmomta toe 
sarcophagus of a Boman chUd.” Some years ago ^evwer 
Gastellani presented some Etruscan antiqiritles to the AshtMl^, 
and a little later the Univermty purchased a further eoUeotioii 
of a similar character from the same learned gentleman. It 
might, of course, have been supposed that tbe two collections 
would he brought together into the same place; ^^but no such 
thing,” exclaims Mr. Chester. “ It seemed good to some leam^ 
persons in authority to separate what a cornmoa oiH^n, 
epoch, and locality had joined together, and so toe second 
portion is placed in the Taylor Buildings,” whom it eSn onW 
be seen atar off, through a gloss door, and is nnarraiigiMi. 
In the same place are some Cyprian vases, presented 1y Mr. 
Buskin; and the ram was freely dropping in through the sky¬ 
light when Mr, Cheater eaw it. ** Lastly, there are a certain 
number of antiquities scarcely suited to^ a library, but which, 
with the almost inaccessible cabinet of coine, are preserved in the 
Bodleian.” Besides these things, which are the property of the 
Uiiivorsity, there is, in the Library of Quemi's Colle^, a ** secret 
and rapidly perishing collection of Egyptian antiquities,” and a 
cabinet of coins at ivew College, of which Mr. Chester says toat, 
as they are only to bo seen in the presence of the Warden, thoy 
are os accessible for the purpose of study os they would he if 
buru'd in the mud of tho Tiber or Isis.” 

Such is the general statement of Mr. Chester's case against the 
University of Oxford. Ho adds a large number of examples of 
the confusion which reigns among the difierent plaoee of Mpoeit. 
Thus, while a portion of the Anglo-Saxon remains is in the 
Ashmolean, another portion is ** in the now and rival coUection in 
the Parks.” There is similar separation between two parte of a 
collection of gold earrings and necklaces from Greece. No donor's 
name is appended to these lost; but a card seta forth that they 
came from '^Gurgan.” Where is GurganP In theAehmcdean 
are some Egyptian remidDS, brought, we believe, by Mr, Ohostor 
himself, from a mound in tbe Delta. They are partly concealed 
by slabs of wood on which aie laid photographs of Roman sculp¬ 
ture. The pictures which formerly hung in this Mnseum have 
been taken down and p|wked away in boxes, stored in the Clarendon 
Building. The most interesting object in the Ashmolean is, of 
course, the stela, which bears the name of Senda, an Egyptian 
king who reigned among toe Pharaohs of the second dynasty, at a 
penod so remote that some have placed it three centuries bslbre 
Creation. Will it he believed, asks Mr. Chester, toat the other 
day the written description appended to this venerable monument 
contained two instances of iMse spelling P The crowded state 
of toe Ashmolean is caused by the appropriation of tbe upper 
chamber for an examination hall, an appropriation whito is pro¬ 
bably illeg^. The vault in which the Arundel marbles are deposited 
also contains some zoological and other speeimens, including a 
stufied bullock and some castor-oil beans. A number of vsluAle 
objects in silver, amber, agate, and other predous mateitala, from 
the celebrated Tradescant collaction, which have long been packed 
away in an outhouse, have been made “ the subject of a painful 
correspondence.” Tbe kcepership of the Ashmolean, which seems 
to have been an honorary office till lately, has been endowed by 
tbe munificence of Mr. Parker with loof. a year, out of which the 
assistant keeper and a hoy have to be paid. Mr. Chester suggests 
that the keopership should be annexed to a profisssoitoip of arobss- 
ology, and complains that the Oommisrion hat done nothing in 
regard to this subject But before such an arrangement is made 
for the Ashmolean tho University has to endow a chair of 
Egyptology, which, in common with Cambridge it still wants. 
The question of the catalogues also exorcises Mr. Chester's mind, 
and the statement bo makes that Mr. Parker has himself, at his 
own expense, had to get some of them printed, will cause surprise, 
and, we may hope, shame. Mr. Chester iini^y reeommenda the 
purchase of a few glass cases, toe resumption by the museum of 
the upper chamber, toe restoration to light and air of the abetmeted 
pictures, the combination of toe various kinds of antiquitiss, the 
removal of stuffed beasts from the already overcrowded Ash- 
molean, and tho chronol(wical arrangement of the works of art 
in the Taylor Buildinffs, These are not unreasonable lequssta. The 
real difficulty is to find some one sufficiently public spirited to sacri¬ 
fice time and trouble to put things in order. It Kkelj that a 
rigid enforcement of laws already in existence would Uauffident 
There are prohaMj conditions attached to manyef-toegifto and 
bequests from which toe collections have been most lamly re¬ 
cruited, which, if carried out, would give a reformer great power. 
A very moderate expenditure would remove from the Univenity 
what Is, even to people who do not go so flu aa Mr. Chester, a 
scandal and ahame. The tressurps in evert Iq^aneh of art aW 
anttoulty hidden away at Oxford are prohaMy unrivallsd, and it 
is toe m an ife st auto of the authorities not only tes, make them 
accessible, hut by their stores of learning to Muddato and iH»f - 
trato their meaning. 
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^e teaimehle and ohoervaiit tiro to acquire 
laiiittiantj with Hoxaoe ae he proceede, noting curious uses of 
words-*#^. in Ode i. 5, “ cruorioas" (rare in the pluriU, but see 
Ydg. ^En, if. 687. “ atros aiccabat veste cruorep/’ ** she kept try¬ 
ing to staunch the stream of blood which kept bursting out 
^rash ”). In that passage, says Mr. Page, the force of the plural 
is obflons* Here it refers to the several spilliogs of blood—c.y. at 
Phars^a, Thapsus, and Philippi. Elsewhere it is pointed out 
that in jOm fuigor armorum fugaces Terret equos, equi- 
tumque vOitus,*' fugoioa is proleptic—the sudden flash of weapons 
in front of them fnghtens the horses so that they take to 
flighty Something might be said on the eflect of assonance here, 
bi^ it is more notable that Mr. Page irapreraes the poet’s design to 
bring vividly into his picture the pnle pauic-stricken faces of ike 
men he had seen flyinp: lor life at Philippi. In the Second Ode, 
V. 5, ** extepto svo ” is explained, with an eye to the connexion of 
“mvum*’ withalft,asnot “ through long ages,” but “with hiospan of 
life extended beyond the grave”; and in v.6 liuraroispionuuuced 
to use “animi” as a simple genitive ot quality; “Pruculeius notus 
animi pateriii” being a short form for “ Proculoius illustnous ” (as 
'being a man) “of fatherly ailection.” In ii. 20 ho bits the cortam 
sense of “ propriamque lauruni” in seeiug that the reward of virtue 
is a crown “that fadoth not away,” and parallels this use by 
Hat. ii. 2, 134, Ep. ii, 2, 170-6. In Ode vii. 6, “Oum quo 
inorantem saepe diem m^'ro liegi/’ Mr. J’age discaids the iar- 
lolcbed explanations of Wickham and Orelli, and rests on the 
simple interpretation, “ with wliom oft have 1 crushed, or biokeii 
the hack of, a lagging day by aid of wine.” Space is wanting to 
pluck all the simple flowers of this brief comnion-sense scholarly 
commentary, and we have dwelt on it too lung alrnndv, to do moie 
than notice the sound illustration of Ode xiv. 19, “ Damnatusque 
long! Sisyphus iEolides laboiiQ,’ where I'ngo notes the discrepancy 
between this consinirtiou and the genitn juf thocliaige, explained 
by “ crimine ’ understood. Here “ Ijongi laboris ” is the seutuueo not 
thecharge,a8Li\y has vo/t, “condemned iu pay the thing 

vowed” (Oieero, Ve-^r, li. 3,11.) We can assure our rendeis that 
the more they study these lucid notes, the sounder will grow their 
scholarship. 

It is a labour of lovo wbicb Messrs. Jlivington have aceom- 
plisbed in their nent-typed lepimt ot the BuloIu s, ffVwyics, and 
Ainmd on the basis ol Itibbeck's text, on a scale lur eyes past 
their first keenness of vision. ()p(u\ it whore we will, each 
page exhibits some discrepancy from other variant readings— 
v.g, in the Second Ik ok ot tlie ylLuctdf this text pliu'es a period 
alter “ dolorem ’’—at the end ot v. 3 “ Infandum—doloreni"— 
and so connects all between “ ut opes ” and “ magna fui ” with 
“quis talia fando Teniperet a lociimis.” Again at v. 75 this text 
retains, in place of “ Quidvo forat, niemorot ” (Heyne’s reading and 
pointing), liibbecks conjecture, characterised by Conington as 
“ unhappy,” “ Quivo fual, memores quro sit,” At 138 of the 
same book “Noc duplicea natua” is adopted by Itibbeck tor dukcB 
as a reading meutiuiied b^ Keiviu<*, and lound in Pal. a. 111. p., and 
once more, at v. 346, where (Joioobus is described as 
Infi liK qui non sponso! (Irtcccpta iun.>nti8 
Audiuit! 


wo are glad to find thnt Ribbeck's sympathies are with the mb- 
pitirfive, though several MH^.,and among them two of his cursives, 
have audit rat. The edition will be valuable in a textual point of 
view, and charmingly handy. 

"We cannot find in Mr. Litting’s Myths from the Metamor^ 
nhoaeSf told tn Jingtisk, anything novel in idea or execution. 
The author has seemingly taken fiiteeu of Ovid's mythic tales, 
tacked a moral to each, and then gone about to imply that 
others are understood beside IhobO expressed. Deucalion and 
r}rrha, Phaethon, Pymmus and Thisbo, Atlas, Andromeda, 
Orpheus, Andromeda, Atalanta, Orpheus, and half a do^en ntheis, 
are the tales which Mr. bitting has sot before uncritical readers 
currente ealamo, and without much research or muc h indeb tedness 
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Althoo^h where in X. Qrpheui, pp. 67-71, Mr. Littiag divema 
into poetry, and varies his prosaic role by a set of stansaa imitaavw 
of Pope's Ode on “ St. Oecilia's Day,” he to eome extent enlive&» 
his matter, we cannot say that he is equally Bucceasful when h» 
prints for the finale of the myth of Phaethon the imoription od 
the Hosperides on his tomb:— 


Phaethon lies buried here 1 
Of Bun-god’e car the oliariuteer 
Ho uuedH must bo | 

In vain thu mighty feut he tried. 
Fur in the gitat atteiapt lio died 
Laiuentalili. 


A far more practical and distinct help to modern scholarship 
given in tlie other volume which comes to us from the press of 
Mossrs. Newman and Oo., and presents the etymologic notes of Mr. 
'Williams, a former Scholar of lrinity,on tiie Fourth BookofOvldV 
I'outic lOpiptles. With a tenacity highly creditable, he fallows' 
Mr. Roby s lead in explaining all the more note worthy phases of 
the subjunctive mood, and according to his limits deuces from 
his text the pi mciples of comparative philology. Those who havfr 
not studied Ovid's Pontic Epistles wul recognise the wisdom of 
the selection of the Fourth Book for thus illustrating, and find in the 
Epistles of Ovid to Hoxtus Pompeius ( 1 . iv. v. xv.), to Reverus (pro¬ 
bably the epic poet named by (Quintilian, I. O. x. i, 89), and to aa 
anonymous faitlile6>a iiiend (Ep. 111.) ample field for gathoriim fresh 
proofs of Ovidian \aiiety and easy tersatility. In the First Epistle- 
(17-8), “Da niihi, siquid oa esL, hobetanlcm pectora Lethon”— 
“ Grant mo, if thero bo such a thing, * a Lethe steeping breasts ia 
oblivion, still, I cannot forgot thee.' ”—Mr. 'W’llliama points aa 
instance of the curieiit unbelief in tho old mythology among the 
educated Romans of Ovid's day, and later on, at v. 28, “ Quod fecit, 
quibque tuetur opus,” the poet is shown to compare his own con¬ 
nexion to Hextus l*ompeius, his patron, with that of their respective* 
masterpieces, to the famous artists of liutiquity, and imply (as 
in v. 2, “ debitor vitm ”) that ho owes bis oMbtouce as much to* 
Pompeius as they theirs to tlicir mnkt'rs. On i. 29, ** Artiiicis* 
Ooi'^is of courao Aiielles, though stnctly pel baps a native ol 
Colophon, and in tho reference to his Venus Aimdyomene “ Ards* 
AcUu;o,”in 31, stands for the Acropolis ut Athens, where, as Mr. 
WilliiiuiR shows iiom Wordsworth’s “ Greece,'' were three statues* 
by riiidias of Minerva, oiU‘ of ivory and two of bronze. In vv. 33- 
34 tho context points the right seuso of tho second line— 


Yindicat ut Calaniis luudcm, quu>i fml, equorum; 

Lt biiuilib vcfto vatLu M^rouis opus. 

“As Calamis” (a famous sculptor,contemporary with Ageladas, thfr 
master of Phidias) “claims tho praise ol the horses ho wrought; and 
as the lilo-hke cow is Myron's work, so 1 ,” says the poet, “ not the 
least pari ol thy property, regard myself as the work and task of 
thy protection.” In,the Hocond JOpistle the poet shrinks from re¬ 
plying in poetry to Heveius, because poetry, so far from being a 
gum to him, h^ been the source of all his trouble, and “ beoiuse* 
to write a poem which you can read to no one is the same aa* 
dancing iu the dark ”— cf. v. 33. In tiie 20lb verse of the Third 
Epistle the hist word, “ venisset,” is rightly explained as “ venire* 
debuit,” the passive subjunctive of Roby, § 16^. In all but its 
attention to comparative philology, however, Mr. G. II. IJallam’s* 
edition of Ovid’s Petstt, tho work ot a Harrow iiiabter educated at 
Hlircwsbury, is the completer book of the two. 'W'ritten for 
young boys, it is accommodated also to the u-ics of older readers. 
Grammar dilliculties have been carelullv dealt with, as well aa 
those of mythology and antiquities, and in tho appendices Mr. 
Ilalliiin has acted on Professor Mayor's hint, and collected a 
number of instances of the less common constructions and gram¬ 
matical usages found in it. Using generally for his text Merkok 
and for his work Gicrig, Keightley, Paley, and Professor Ramsay’s 
selections from Ovid, he has produced a work handy as Paloy’s, 
and, it seems to us, more copious, if less critical. Without seek¬ 
ing lurther than the poet’s conversation with the early deity 
Janus (63-310), we glean an insight into the store of varioua* 
erudition with which these notes are replete— e.g. on i. 75, Et 
snnet acccnsis spies Cilis^a focis P ” “ How the pistil of the saffron 
plant (best giowu in Ciliciii) crackles if thrown on the bghted. 
altar, and so is a good omen ”—a bit of foUtlore applied to nuts in 
Burns's “ Halloween.'’ The white oxen of Olitumnus are quoted 
from Macaulay for the “ Ilerba Falisca” of 84. The patent deri¬ 
vations of Patulriiis and Olusius are traced in note to v. 129; and 
in that on 136 we see why, according to Ovid, Janus, Rke every 
jitnua^ has two faces, one looking at the outer world ipoptdum)y. 
the other (Xnrem) tho household god (136). In 165, &c., we are 
taught why New Year's Day is not a holiday, and get the exact 
sense of drlCtat —gets a taste of work by practice; and at v. 
find tho ancestry of Now 'I'car's gifts in gilded date pMm, tig, 
honied sweets, and the small brass coins which the Romans called 
atrencey and the French itrennee. As might be expected, the poet s 
derivation of Latium from “ latente Deo,” because Haturn in exile 
lay hid there, is set right by the philologer’s connexion of the- 
word with irXorvv, the broad plmn^ n having dropped out. We 
can promise an agi-eeable guide to the poet'a teaching and ito 
setting right in Mr. Hallam s pages. 

A &vourable opinion has dmd already pronounced on Mr. 
Pretor’s careful editing of the earlier books of the AjuabaaUfOnd ho 
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liM cviiioed Us wonted seamen end critiosl s]|pi in the Seventh 
Bock, which concludes the work. The p;efst<^ snslysis may he 
•oonsnlted with sdvsntage, as too maj Qrote s “ Greece ” (Vol. zi.) 
>nnd Sir Alezander Qrant^s ** iSCeauphon for English Beadem ” in 
dBlachwood's Series. 

l)r, Holden’s co-operation with the German editors, Wander 
■and Klipke, to arm h^glish students and public schoolboys with a 
thorougn edition of Cicero’s oration for (Hubum Plmciuf, deserves 
wanner approval than our space can accord. With but one 
or two marliod exceptions it is one of the most interesting of the 
specimens preserved to us of Cicero's oratory, and its hearing on 
■oanvasaing, cAecrioneering, political tacUcs, and the use of 
(ballot at Rome should nave justified long ago its edition 
In the Pitt Press Series, by a scholar as great with Cicero as he 
is with Aristophanes. Dr. II. A. Holden will be found to havo 
fulfilled bis teak in such wise as to have eliirred no difficulty, left 
no authority uneonsulted, called to aid a sound choice of 
grammars, and furnished his introduction with all the information 
<on ** ambitus,” ** sodalicia,” ** coitio,” and similar technical terms 
SB have to be continually recurred to in the course of this most 
attractive oration. In p. xxxvi. it is clearly defined that sodali- 
tates ” or ** collegia sodalicia ” as would be the title in full, wore 
brotherhoods for feasting and sacrifices belonging to tho same 
Oemple-womhip, and collegia ” associations of experts to main¬ 
tain the traditions of their calling, .or of the lower ranks to pro¬ 
pagate their political views. Dr, Holden makes it plain in § 24 
what waa the crimen todalicii which formed the acte ^accueatwn 
<»f Gnaeus Plancius, and we need but direct the student to 
the commentary on the chapters of the text, to introduce him 
to an exhaustive and lucid account of tho whole action before 
the Indices, and make him fully acqiininted with all the 
jpoints and niceties of the case. Without attempting an 
Analysis of Cicero's speech, which is said without any certain 
ancient authority to nave procured PJanciuss acquittal, we 
onay draw attention to a locue damous in c. ix., illustrating the 
oxator’e high-flown compliments to the Publicani, or ** farmers of 
4 be public revenue,” of whom I’Jancius’s father was one, and who 
as a body were convertible terms with the Jilquites; and a little 
After, in the latter half of Chapter x., Cicero's eloquent comparison 
•of the honourable remembrance of the people of Minturnie with 
the shelter they gave to Marius in his exile, with the houour- 
Able desert of Phmeius for according shelter, succour, means of 
•restoration from banishment to himself, Cicero, on the occasion of 
his exile. An honourable notice should be mode of tho chronology 
•of Cicero’s life (xlvii.-iix.), a valuable appendix on the text; and 
two indices, one geographical and historical, the other rerum et 
verhomm. 

For the lost volume on our list, the second volume of Cicero's 
JO$ Oratore Uhri frss, of which the date was the autumn of b.c. 91, 
we are indebted to the Clarendon Press, which will no doubt have 
xeason to be proud of the work of the Professor of Latin iu the 
Victoria University, when it is completed. The original presents the 
form of a dialogue between two of the greatest orators of the prm- 
Cioeronian age—^namely, Licinius Orassus and M. Antonins; and 
the subject deals in tho First Book with the studies required for 
An orator, in the Second with tho treatment of the subject-matter, 
and in the Third with the form and delivery of a speech. Judging 
by the book before us, wo are impressed by Ciceroa grasp of sub¬ 
ject, eaee, and vivacity; and consider his treatise, though lacking 
<the art of a Platonic dialogue, at once attractive and instructive. 
As, however, the commonta^ on the First Book, which would 
bave contained Profeseor Wilkins’s introduction to the whole sub¬ 
ject, is not to our hand, it must suffice to say of Vol. II. that it 
•quite realizes, what might have been inferred from Professor 
Wilkins’s further undert^ngs on Latin literature, his copious 
collateral research, hia thorough acquaintance with his dramntie 
ftereoruB, and his steadfast rule of leaving no critical grammatical 
•question unrifted. A thorough edition of the 2 )c Oratore would 
be A boon of price to the scholar and tho rbotoriciao. 
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BOOKS ON RIDINQ.* 

T SE rimttltaneous appearance of three practical treatises on 
riding is a somewhat strange coincidence. Undoubtedly riding 
is a aubjeet of great interest to English people; and all the three 
books, which are more or less complementary to each other, may 
be studied with advantage. Any visitor to the Park or frequenter 
•of the hunting-field must be satisfied that there is ample room tor 
improvement even among those who may fairly be considered tho 
riower of English equestrians. It is clear that the education of 
Che manage must either have been altogether neglected or con¬ 
ducted upon principles that are radically vicious. Ungraceful 
" Aeats are only too common; heavy hands are the rule ratiier than 
the exception; many riders visibly trust themselves to the training 
And ati^nesB of well-broken horses, and would be all abroad 
dlid Cbetr horses show an excess of %bt-heartedneM or indulge 
in any ugly tricks of temper. And we are persuaded that many 
people who can ride tolerably well are grosriy ignorant of 
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horseflesh and of stable matters generally. They havs always been 
in the habit of leaving eveiyihui|l to thrir gmoms; they know 
nothing of the philoaoj^y of shoeing, bitting, or even saodlSng; 
and, having learned to mount and sit fast in the saddlUf ate oou- 
tent to trust everything else to Providence. To riders who have 
never exercised their brains the stu^ of scientific riding literatnre 
is much to he recommended. Doubtless there are many things 
that can only be taught by practice, or which are only likely to he 
seriously laid to heart when exriiUDed by mod voee instruction. 
But, on the other hand, a readable book on horsemaDship may be 
usefully suggestive in many ways, when it has given tho spur to 
the dormant intelligence; and some of its most useful directions, 
though they seem to he truisms or self-evident, may nevertheless 
come as revelations to the ignorant novice. On one point these 
volumes ore harmoniously discouraging—namely^ thaU there are 
confirmed habits fatal to fine riding, of which it is next to im¬ 
possible to break oneself. Both Mn. Power O’Donoghue and 
Captain Hayes are agreed that it is by no means necessary 
to learn the art when very young. Indeed, it is Mrs. 
O'Donoghue's opinion that girls had oetter not be taught to 
ride till in their sixteenth year. Bolbre that age, their frames, 
ehe thinks, are too feeble ; they are apt to acquire an un¬ 
gainly seat, and may even do permanent Injuxy to the spine. 
Captain Hayes asserts that some of the straighteet gentlemen 
riders ho has ever known never crossed a horse till they were 
twenty-three or twenty-four, though posribly their seats were 
scarcely so assured as if they hod been accustomed to the^ saddle 
from boyhood. But if, for example, the rider is once habituated 
to steady himself by his unfortunate horse's mouth, the odds are 
greatly against his ever being cured, although his eyes may be 
opened to the folly of the practice. Instinct will atifi be quicker 
than refioction ; and at each movement that threatens to shake his 
equilibrium, he catches nervously at the support he has become 
used to. Tho secret of a secure and graceful seat, and of the light 
hands as well, which are indispensable to fine horsemanship, is 
riding fi-oui balance. And every beginner would do well to lay to 
heart Captain Hayes’s recommendation to practise without stirfups. 
Once independent of those useful aids to cquitotion, the confidence 
when you feel them under the feet is sublime; and, moreover, 
it makes you independently indifi'erent to the accidents to leathers 
and buckles which might otherwise spoil many a good thing ” in 
the bouting-iield. 

Both Ml'S. Power O'Donoghue and Captain Hayes are recognized 
authorities, whose knowledge of their subjects is beyond question, 
and whose opinions may bo accepted with reasoning conlidouce. 
On some minor matters they difier, such for example as the best 
methods with a rearing horse; but ou tho whole they are very 
closely in ngreemunt, and Captain Hayes repeatedly quotes the 
lady with approval. Mrs. O’Donogbue’a book is addressed to 
ladies and will be found the lighter reading for both sexes. She 
enlivens it with anecdotes and her personal adventures; and 
iotruducoa besides tho^o personal and feminine touches which give 
us the sense of her individuality pervading her pages. We 
have one of these, and a rather amusing one, in the ueglnuing 
of the first chapter. She pays a tribute to the Empress of 
Austria, which we do not doubt is very well deserved, as 
“ not only a perfect woman, but an angel of light and goodness.” 
If all ladies rude like the Empress and Mrs. O'Donogbue, there 
could be little objection to their riding to hounds. But for ourselves, 
we hold the ungallaut opinion that ladies, as a rule, are out of 
place in the hunting-field, and that their presence is a somewhat 
selfish encroachment ou the pleasures of the rougher sox. 
« Nimrod,” iu the famous run in the Quarterly, tells how the 
flyers declined to trouble themselves about the fallen, because ** the 
pace was too good to inquire.” But, if a lady goes dowm she 
must be picked up, should the excitement of the chase be at fever- 
heat ; and, even should she be landed iu less serious embarrass¬ 
ments, she looks for the attentions a man is constrained to render. 
Now we take it that, short of an actual catastrophe, the simple 
and selfish motto of the hunt should be, every one for himself 
and Providence for us all.” Nor do we consider that questions of 
precedence ought to crop up iu the hunting-field, as in the 
drawing-room or any ground that is common to the sexes. Mrs. 
Power U'Donoghue quotes with approval the chivalry of the hunts¬ 
men who had been woo over by her diplomatic civilities. ** Many 
a time, when X havo been holding a good pl^e in a run, we 
have come across some dangerous fence wuioh it«would be 
death to ride in a crowd, and the huntsman’s shout of * Let the 
lady first! ’ has secured her a safe jump, and a maintenance of my 
foremost position.” The lady being where she was, the courteoua 
huntsmen were right. But we are misogynists enough to 
sympathize with those who are checked in such cirenm- 
Btaoees. If ell ladies went like Mrs. O'Donoghue, tim office of 
pilot might be a pleasure and almost a rineoure. / But her 
recommendation to novices to provide themselvse sdltahly with 
those masculine guides and guardian angels-^seems to insak 
volumes for the good nature of gentlemen. Aa she remunds 
them, they will probably get into scrapes, and in any case will 
need carefd loolung after. But if young ladies will m out 
bunting and get off the roads, it is to he bqped thi^ may henefit 
by Mm. O’Dotiog^ue’s counsels. It is imp^ble to do more than 
refer to her initniotions, which are exhaustive and emhnee eveiy- 
thing, from tile young girl’k introduction to her first vm to the 
treatment nf tbefiiggea huutsr in the stable when he hat come 
home from a hard run. The ehapler on drese is. of eoune, 
espeetiUy viluable; it is written irith theIsat OQima of 
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^t|ieirieii^ Mid ghowa azcellent taste and some bumoor aa 
Captain mjea paya it the compliment of bonrowinj^ from 
it. And raw things in her Tolume have pleased us more than the 
wav in which abe advocates hindneaa to horsea. She makes friends 
•of her own animals^ and haa her reword in their gratitude and 
•alTeetion. She tells ns that her favourite hunter folTowa her like 
A dog, and has carried her through three succeBeivo seasons with¬ 
out one single display of sulk or had temper.” Yet nobody else 
can do anything with him, and be simply refuses to be ridden.*' 
The books ^ the gentlemen are more ezclusivoly technical, and 
intended ohieOv for men. Oaptaiu Hayes handles his subjects 
methodicanv like Mr. Anderson, but he (roes into more minute 
detail and is far more comprehensive. His lucid directions for 
handling the reins, Ac., are accompanied by clover little illustra¬ 
tions, which make them still more easily intelli^ble. He imagines 
cases of botses with various tricks and vices, indicating the most 
approved manners of dealing with these. He and Mr. Anderson 
are at one as to the qualities which are indispensable to making a 
first-rate horseman, who ought to have nerve, patience, and 
firmness, with good temper beyond all. Servants are inclined to 
be rough, and easily fly into a passion; in their ignorance they treat 
hig^ spirits or timidity as iiiults, and accordingly many good animals 
are inttrievably spoiled. Mr. A nderson gives a useful suggestion as to 
a nervous horse, with a habit of shying, when he advises the rider 
to to pav as little attention as possible. When the rider 
excites himself, the horse is confirmed in the idea that there is 
really dazmer in the objwt that alarms him. And in the matter 
of stumblmg Oaptaiu Hayes goes into its theory, drawing distinc¬ 
tions that may m very eerviceable. lie explains that thoni are 
two kinds of stumbling. One is really dangerous, when the horse 
is dtber weak in the forelegs, or cramped in the action, or with 
the pbydcal defect of too straight shoulders. But when stumbling 
arises nom the knee biuug insuflicienily bent or the too unduly 
depressed, thereby catching upon any inequality in the ground, it 
may be safely disregarded, unless the animal is intended for show 
‘ rather than use. Wo may add, for ourselves, that we havo ridden 
excellent hones with this failing; that, frequently ne they might 
trip or stumble, experience told us that they were absolutely sure¬ 
footed ; but that v^at we chiefly objected to was that, in cases 
when tow were nervons, each trip led almost invariably to a suc¬ 
cession of otoers. That such stumbling comes of a slovenly manner 
^ of going there can be no doubt. It happens comparatively seldom 
In ezhi^ating weatjier or when the horse haa been brought fresli 
out of the Btable; but when listless and languid, or when fatigue 
begins to telh^tben you are quickly made aware of hie condition by his 
blundering. Oaptaiu Hajeaa chapters on flat-racing, etoeple-cbasing, 
and training will be read with interest even by amateurs. He backs 
up his own opinions and experiences on those subjects by com¬ 
munications i'rom well-known trainers and jockeys. As to giving 
**orders*’in Brace, hk ideas seem to us very sensible. With a 
young hand instruction may be necessary; but if the jockey bo a 
fairly good one, the riding should be lelt to his discretion. It is 
impossible to foresee all possible circumstauce.s, and decisions must 
be taken on the spur of the monumt. As for starting, ho culls 
attention to toe necessity for " getting ofl*” as quickly as possible— 
A matter in which, though it is obviously of paramount import¬ 
ance, some people would appear to bo straugely indiflerent. As 
he nys, ** whatever distance is lost at the start must be made up 
when the horses are galloping, at which time the efibrt to regain 
the lost lengths may very possibly bo equivalent to throwing away 
an advonta^ of as many pounds.” Necessarily we have only 
skimmed these books, nor was it possible to do more within the 
limits of an article. But we hope that even our somewhat 
deeultoiy observations may be bufllcicnt to direct attention to their 
merits. 


VISITED ON THE CHILDREN.* 

I N this book an interesting story is made out of painful and 
unpromising materials. The title, indeed, does not lead one to 
expect an enlivening narrative. Nor is the tale relieved, ns a 
m^Dcholy tale often is, by much wit or humour in the telliog. 
The dialogue however, though not witty, is sufficiently pointed; 
and toe writer has the good judgment to let the characters show 
tbemaqLyes in their speech and conduct, and not to show them by 
means m long diseertations about them. The plot is good enough 
to keep the i^er's curiosity alive till the end of the third volume, 
and toe writing is, on the whole, very fairly good. We find now 
and then fiiulty English, as in the phrase *‘he might he relied 
AD to do that much*’; and faulty French, such as on revient 
totffours A iet j^mi^rea amours : but it is only fair to say that 
than sins sie not fi-equent, and that the style is, on toe whole, ac¬ 
curate and readable, it is only when tho writer attempts the high 
tragie Btndn that it becomes absurd or meaningless, and happuy 
the general tenor of toe writing is modest and unpretentious. The 
ston opens with a prologue, wnich eervee, not to explain toe suc- 
ceeoum inoidents—for the full e.\plauation does not come till toe 
end oTtoe book-»but to arouse the reader's ouriosity about them. 
We are toown a death-bed scene in a little cottage in St. John's 
Wood, where a young ^1 lives under the oha^ of a certain 
l)r. Hamilton, a risin^iight of the medical profession. The gbl 
has been bcooght thtm by him, and is supported and tended in 
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her illness by hiHh, She diea» and her death and toe doctor’s grief 
at it are witnessed by the young wife 6f the latter, who haa re¬ 
ceived' information of her husband's visits to the girl, and 
contrives to^ steal in unobserved upon toe aoene. The natnial 
inference which she draws turns out at > the. end of the story not 
to be the true one; but, nevorthelesa, toe facts prove to be not such 
as are likely to promote domestic happiness; and between the doctor 
and bis wife tnere is thenceforward an estrangement. She quite 
the Bceoe, oe the author says in the tnigico-mysterious style to 
which wo have referred, wearing that eame white mask pressed 
down upon her face as though death itself had branded it there, 

I tho sira manual of some unhallowed act never to be taken away 
or obliterated on this side the grave; and—^we shall meet her 
again years after—it never is.'* 

\ Years after a certain Mrs. Bysart, with her two daughters, 
Sybil and Jenny, appear in a village to the south of London, 
where they take a cottage and live in the strictest seclusion. Their 
means are slender; and the mother, though understood to be well 
connected and able to command any society in the neighbourhood, 
does all ehe can, first to avoid it altogether, and afterwards, when 
this proves impractioable, to limit as far as possible her r^ations 
with it. This line of conduct is resented by some of the newly 
enriched families of the neighbourhood, tho ladies of which—os 
the author says with a not uncommon confusion of a famous battle¬ 
field with a famous milliner-—get their dresses from Worth. It is 
not till Sybil has reached the ago of twenty and Jenny of eighteen 
that the Dysarts have much contact with the outer world. By 
this time the girls, both pretty and attractive, can no longer, in 
the nature of things, be kept in seclusion; and a ball at a Lady 
! Ashleigh's, sister-in-law to tho Bector's wife, and one of the few 
acquaintances whom Mrs. Bysart has consented to make, brings 
Sybil forth into tho society of the district. Sybil, the heroine of 
the story, is interesting, in spite of her want of strength of mind 
and character, partly by her pathetic fate, and partly by the ardent 
and unreasoning afiection which she bestows on a worthless scamp 
who afterwards deserts her. She first, however, is engaged, soon 
after her nppearaned in society, to Lionel Ashleigh, nephew of 
I.iady Ashloigh, and son of tho Hector. Ho is a curate in too 
neighbourhood, and behaves from first to lost in the most exem¬ 
plary manner. Possibly it is for this veiy reason that he fails to 
fix the aflections which he seems at first to have won, and is 
eclipsed in Sybil's thoughts by Gareth Vane, a man of the worst 
character, an unscrupulous ti'iiler with tho feelings of all fair and 
accessible ladies, and one against whom wise matrons caution 
foolish virgins, with the natural result of stimulatiug tho interest 
and curiosity of the latter. 

Gareth Vane, the wicked hero of Hie tale, is the brother of Mrs. 
Hamilton. Among the many ladies about whom he hovers is a 
Mrs. Beverley, a young, handsome, and wealthy widow, much in 
love with him, but willing to wait her time and too clever to 
frighten away, by premature attempts to fix him, an admirer who 
could oaHilv console himself elsewhere. Gareth happens to be 
visiting in tho ueighixmrhood of the Dysarts, and one evening has 
a chance meeting with Sybil, whose beauty and naiveti charm him 
and make him eager to ‘know more about her. His ardour in- 
ciesBes in the chase, and he ends by being partly in love, partly 
ambitious to rob Lionel Ashleigh of his promised wife, and 
partly interested in the game ho is playing. Sybil is in no such 
tnixod state of mind. She falls over head and ears in love with 
Gareth, will believe nothing to his discredit, and after one or two 
critical interviews with tho two admirers, dismisses Lionel on the 
plea that she did not know her own mind when she accepted him. 
ISlio naturally has to pay the penalty of this breach of her en¬ 
gagement in tho estraiigemont, not of Lionel, who continues to 
act B generous and unselfish part by her, but of Lionel's relations, 
and of her own mother, who declines even to speak to her. Sybil's 
isolation, her clinging trust iu Onroth, and Jenny's fidelity in not 
forsaking a sister whose blindness she deplores, are prettily de¬ 
scribed. The more Gareth’s worthlesenesB is proved to her, the 
more she seems to idolize him. Gareth has impulavely pledged 
himself to her, hut hardly has ho done so when he leels the constramt 
of his new ties, and the competing fascinations of Mrs. 
Beverley. At the end of the second volume the sort of mystery 
which has surrounded the Bysart household is dispelled in a pou- 
fession which; Mrs. .Dyaort makes to iaouel Ashleigh, tho jilted 
lover. It turns out that Mrs. Dysart is the sistoiviu-law of Amy 
Bysart, the girl whom we see on her death-bed in the prologue. 
When she first marries, her husband's sister lives with them, and 
the hushaud's afiection for liis sister arouses the jealousy of the 
wife, lie was at first Consul at Genoa, but bis removal to tho 
consulship at Fiume is turned to account by toe wife in order' to 
get rid of the young girl. She prevails on him to send hie sister 
to A school at Brighton, and intercepts the letters which Amy 
I writes to him complaining of her new life. The girl at last, 

I receiving no answer to her many letters, imagines herself forsaken, 
and one day the nows reaches the Dysarts at Fiume that she has 
left the school, leaving no traces behind by which she could bo 
found. The next nows, after an interval, that they get of her is 
the anonymous announcement that she is dead, and her death is 
followed before long by that of her brother, after which Mn. 
llyaart returns with her children to England. In tho glow of her 
penitential confession, Mrs. Bysart consents to torgiye Sybil, and 
goes to her daughter's room to toll her so, only to find her gone 
ftwsye 

Garato in Ixzndon has come once mors under the charm of Mrs. 
Beverley, and regrets more and more the choice that he has made* 
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Intldi mood and molTed to bring mnttan to Mfrii^ bo wxitOB and foe be moft Bignallj excelledthat the IbuUa limted to 
to Sjybil, bidding her meet him in the erening in a wood near the him are preoiselj those most coMpiettOiisly abiSBt Ivon hie 
vailway station on a particular day. There is a mistake as to the ohaiaeter. If on soForal ocoasions General Lm ftiled to follow 
day. and Sybil, after waiting Tsioly fbr her lore^ falls into a pit up by an efiecti?e oiTenoe ^ a s|deiidid dewndve . Yietoiy, so 
in her attenmts to find her way home. This Is the night did eveiy Southern leader without exception. And ftie v sie fl i b 
on wbi^ too reconciliation between nMither and daughter is obrious. General Badeau stu^osly iraores or falsifies the 
would otherwise bare taken place; and when the daughter eompomtive numbers of the snnies; but In nearlj etm great 
returns the next morning, after being helped out of the battle the Federals actually on the Add outnumbsted their 
pit by an ill-conditioned quack doctor of neighbourhood, opponents by three to two. They could always within a few days 
she finds that the mother oob herself died, and that the recon- have outnumbered them by three to one. At Ohancellorsyipo 
ciliation cair never take place. Trouble now accumulates on Sybil. 130,000 men were routed, crushed into utter helpleMoess and dis- 
Her mother is dead; Gareth, not meeting her on the wrong day, may, by 50,000. This, by the way, affords a crushing refutation 
uses her absence as a pretext to throw her off heartlessly and with of Oenerm Badeau’s asso^ion that the Oonfederates would not 
insult; and the events of the night in question naturally give fight except behind entrenchments. Victories gained at odds like 
something for slanderous tongues in the neighl^urhood to take these ate almost necessarily fruitless. Honour enough has been 
bold of. Sybil herself falls ill, and through her illness still nurses conceded to General Grant. A pauegyim like this provokes the 
the belief that somehow or other Gareth is not to blame, and will moat patient critic to remind his admirers that when he first 
come back to her at last. Ho, meanwhile, has gone off on a attacked Lee, it was with threefold numbers; that he was beaten 
yachting excursion to Norway with Mrs. Beverley and other friends, in half a dozen pitch^ hattles--in truth, in almost every pitted 
Lion^ Ashlcigh, in the meantime, exerts hiiuself to make his own battle he fought on Virginian soil; and that his victory was gained 
family foigive Sybil, which be succeeds in doing, and to clear her at lost solely by force of overwh^ming numbers, enabling mm^to 
reputation from the slur which her nocturnal adventure had left surround and cut off alike from reinforcement and from sumdies 
upon it. His object is to prove an alibi for Gareth, now in an army which, when it entered the lines of Kichmond, numoarsd 
Norway, on the night in question; and, in order to do so, he has against 150,000 actually mustered on the same 

occasion to call on l)r. Ilamilton, Gareth’s brotheMn-law. The ground; that the six days’ retreat was the retreat of 28/100 sabres 
visit leads to the result Lionel aims at, and also to a disclosure of and bayonets in face of a pursuing army of more than 120,000. 
Dr. Hamfiton’s own past history, which is connected with that of A thoughtless reader might suppose from this work that General 
the Dysarts. In his younger days, when a doctor beginning Grant was the only really able commander on the Northern side, 
practice at Brighton, he had casually mot Amy Dysart, then at and that his successes were thieved against an enemy as strong 
school, and in a forlorn state of mind at leaving her brother; and in numbers and resources as himself. 


the two fall in love with one another, or rather, perhaps, she falls 
in love with him. Dr. Hamiltou had been a popular visitor nt 
the house of the Vanes, and rumour had coupled liis name with 
that of Miss Vane, whom ho liked and esteemed, without loving 
her. Feeling partly bound in honour hy these reports, and partly 
led on the advantage which it is to a doctor to have a wife, 
especially a rich wife, ho engages himself to her; and at this 
critical time Amy Dysart, finding her life at the Brighton 
school unbearable, flies to him for protection. Without 
breaking with eitW, ho secretly has Amy taken to London, 
and marries Miss Vane. Too honourahlo to wrong Amy, 
and too cowardly to tell the story frankly to his wife, ho con¬ 
tinues to take cnar^ of the girl, and to tend her through the 
fatal illness into which she gradually falls. It is only at Amy’s 
death-bed that the wife knows for certain that her husband loves 
another woman, and then the time for any acceptable explanation 
ia past. Mrs. Hamilton interrupts the interview between her hus¬ 
band and Lionel, and notwithstanding years of estrangement is 
led at last to believe that her husband, whatever oilier blame 
might attach to him, had nevertiieloas, in perplexing circum¬ 
stances, been fiiithful to her. The book closes with the death of 
Sylnl, with the marriage of Gareth Vane in Norway with Mis. 
Imverley, and with the betrothal of Lionel to Jenny. 

The main fault of the hook lies in the monotonous melancholy 
which pervades it. The women are more lifelike than the men, 
and the conversations of the latter when they are alone topther 
are suggestive of the sex of tbo writer. It appears that ** Egad ” 
is a favourite oath with Englishmen of the present day. Why not 
**Zounds” or “Zooks”? There is, in spite of its faults, much 
in the story that is graceful and pretty. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

I T is somewhat late, sixteen years after its apparent termination, 
to puhliah a history of General Grant’s military career (i). A 
hostile critic might suggest that the lapse of time has co^triouted 
not a little to General Badeaii’s breadth of assertion and license of 
comment. What is not so easily explained is why the subject of 
the memoir should have permitted its publication. Perhaps, were 
Genezfd Grant formally hi repudiate a particular history dedicated 
to his own renown, it might be held that silence gave his sanction 
to another. But Genorm Badeau’s relations with his chief are 
Bufficiantiy notorious as, in the field, at the White House, and 
Bubs^uontly perhaps the most intimate of his personal entourage; 
and such a work wul hardly be regarded as uninspired and iiMo-, 
pendent. It will be universally assumed to contain nothing that 
tn its author's ettimation would seriously displease his patron; 
and, while such an assumption might easily ho carried too far, the 
mere fact that General Badeau should be permitted to put himself 
forward as in some sense the authorized military biographer of his 
ehdef Is, to say the least of it. unfortunate, the more so because tbore 
is no chapter in this work that will not give great and^ust offence 
to men the equals in social and almost th^e equala in military posi¬ 
tion bf General Grant himself. Moreover, General Badeau grossly 
depredates both the Oonfederate leaders and the OonfMerate 
troops, and where we have been able to test bis statements 
we havo found them untrustworthy. We venture to say that 
the antikor himself would hardly have dared ten yean ago 
to puhlidi what ho has now said of General “Lae* The 
qualities denied to ^ Lee by his present assailant were pre¬ 
cisely those in which by the universal tesrimony of mend 

(x) MiHiarg vf Ulgue» 8. Gmntt from April 1 B 61 to April x96s> 
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Mr. Lodge confesses in his preface (2) many, we might say most, 
of the faults of a book which, notwithstanding these, is lilmly, we 
think, to become a standard work of reference fur those who wish to 
obtain within modemte compass a tolerably accurate idea of the 
fortunes and development of the English colonies in America prior 
to the War of Independence. It has over many of its compeutore 
the advantage of giving due importance to the Southern plantar* 
tiuus. The historians of the colonial period have been, ibr the 
most part, New Englanders or men of Puritan sjmpatnies, and 
have written, if not intentionally, yet from natural bias and party 
prejudice, in a manner which has led their readers utterly to mis¬ 
conceive the comparative importance of the dilierent colonies. Mr, 
Lodge gives out of 476 pages 211 to the six colonies south of 
Mason and Dixon’s lino; and, on the whole,'^treats thevarioua 
political and historical issues involved in his subject with as much 
moderation, if not impartiality, as can well be expected from an 
American historian of a pei'iod whereof there are but few English 
histories, and few of those that do justice to the position and pur¬ 
poses of the mother country. Statistics, descriptions more accu¬ 
rate than lively, and a mass of information rather valuable than 
ontertainiDg concerning the industiial progress of each separata 
colony, load the work with a quantity of somewhat heavy read¬ 
ing, and will, we fear, somewhat interfere with its general 
popularity. But, within such moderate compass, there ia 
perhaps no work that gives a more correct view of the 
actual career, the general and comparative importance of each 
American settlement while they remained ours. Perhaps the 
moat interesting individual feature of the work is the map 
showiug the condition of the several States at the moment of the 
Declaration of Independence. Ilow different was the America of 
a hundred years ago from the present is visible at a glance. That 
port of Massachusetts which has since been formed into the State 
of Maine may not show truthfully the real boundary of the 
country; hut this is of the less importance because at that Miiod the 
disputable territory was almost utterly uninhabited. whole 
region, equal in extent to all the rest of New England, contained 
four towns of sufficient importance to ho marked upon this map^ 

I and all of them on the sea-coast. The same may be said of New 
Hampshire. Massachusetts, Bhode Island, and Connecticut were 
settled/if somewhat sparsely, throughout their limited extent, 
while New york practically consisted of two or three strips ox 
country, the most important of which was the Valley of the 
Hudson and Lake Chaplain, with tbo country between these 
and the Connecticut Bivor; the next in value the much more 
thinly-settled region along the St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario. 
New Jersey, with that part of Pennsylvania which lies east ^ the 
Susquehanna, Maryland, and Delaware, were ^e whole inbpttted 
part of what has been since known as the Middle States; while 
Virginia, claiming a vast territory north of the Ohio, piacricsily 
con^ted almost exclusively of a part of what is now called the coast 
or seaboard country, the eastern part of the region whereof the 
Blue Bidge forms the western boundary. That State, then the 
most important of all, as well as North Carolina, South Oaredinay 
end Georgia, nominally extended west to the Mississippibut 
practically the country west of the 82nd parallel woe ixjumited 
only hy roving tribes of Indians. Florida was Spanish; and the 
whole country west of the Missiseippi under the name of Louleiona 
wee nominally a French possession. Unless these facts ore con¬ 
stantly borne in mind, the whole history of the war of independence 
must be totally misunderstood. It was not what we the 
United States, not even the thirteen colonies as delineated oh the 
map, that England undertook to conquer, bu^mply a dtsip of land 
along the aea coast for the moat part acceaslblo to attobke itom a 

(a) A Shoti Hieterg oj the Suglieh CMowim in Ameriotu Bg Meuy 
Cabot Lodge. New ^rk: Hamper & Brothers. xSCz. 
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]Ppmn ejDiniBaadiDg the eea, of which the widest portion was pro- 
widy that between Boston and Albany; a country which, 
thongh stUl the most densely peopled portion of the United 
, Stat^ and containing the greater part of their manufacturing in- 
and neoassanly including the principal outlets of their 
foreign commerce, might be submerged to-morrow without 
snateriaUy zeduciDg the greatness or impairing the power of the 
Union. 

Mr. Bcwd’s elaborate treatise on the resources of Soutb-West 
Virginia (3) is but an especially complete, and perhaps a somewhat 
exaggerated, specimen of a class of Eterature whereof we have for 
•ome years past endured something like a surfeit—>the glorifica- 
tUm, TOt to much from local vanity as for practical objects, of the 
material advantages offered, whether to emigrants or to capitalists, 
by each several State of the Union. Of the older States along the 
Atlantic seaboard, it is true probably that none boasts greater | 
natural wealth than that which till the late war still claimed, and j 
<m the whole, though with many verbal denials and in spite of 
many rival pretensions, was acknowledged to be the fore¬ 
most State in the Union. Historically eho bos no rival but 
Massaobusotte. As a home she presents to English settlors 
auoh attractions as certainly no other part of America can 
proffer. The Virginian pooplo seem to have inherited all the best 
^araetmstics of their English ancestry, while their aristocratic 
pretensions, well or ill founded, have done much to maintain 
among them a high tone of honour, a courtesy at ouce scrupulous 
and frank, a cordiality of demeanour, and a general roHnemeut 
which are very striking. Virginia has undoubtedly great mineral 
wealth os well as agricultural resources still undeveloped, and but 
auporficially exhausted boro and there by the reckless culture cha¬ 
racteristic, not so much of slavery as of a state of things in which 
labour was especially costly and land especially cheap. But it is 
only in the beauty of her scenery and the character of her society 
that she can pretend to rival or surpass the States that have come 
into being since she began to decline from the culminating 
point of nor fortunes. Ib r plantslions are less promising than 
those of the South-West, her pastures less abundant than those 
of the prairie lands she surrendered on the formation of the Union; 
her mining possibilities far less developed than those ufPenn- 
aylvania. At the same time, it must he remembered that 
Vir^nia is not, like her sisters fuither Suuib, by nature and 
obvious destiny a semi-negro State. There is no part of her 
tenritoiy wherein Englishmen, Scutchnion, and Irishmen could 
not cultivate the soil and preserve their health as perfectly 
as nt home. Slavery was to her a resource, but never a no- 
oessity. Slavery alone rcltiined a large negro population upon 
her soil; and there can ho little doubt that in another generation 
the bulk of her labouring population will be as exclusively Euro- 
man OB that of Mussachuftctta or Illinois. We hear, moreover, of 
mscoverios of kaolin and other invaluable materials in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of Bichmond, which have encouraged capitalists to 
found a china manufactory there, and which, should they realize 
their present promise, may create a now valuable industry. 
Nor can we'see why the valley of tho Shenandoah should not one 
day rival that of tho Khine iu the growth of wines for half tho 
world. Its winter is not more severe, its summer even more 
genial. But tho diihculty, the disadvaulnge of Viigiuia, tho 
practical answer to works which, like tho one before us, set forth 
in det^ her varied and vast refources, is to he found in the 
aimilar promises, equally true, and yot more amazing, issued by 
nearly every one of her sisters to the West and South. 

The collection of the Annim'sary Mcinoirs of the Itoaftm Society 
of Natural (4) celebrates tho jubilee of that body. It 

contaiDB not a few papers of considerable local and scientitic inte¬ 
rest, and is illustrated by portraits of tho President and principal 
members of the Society. 

A much more interesting work, a valuable monograph, though 
but in pamphlet form, is Oolouel Mallory’s treatise on the sign 
lan^fuage of the North American Indians (5), published by the 
Snuthsonian Institution. It has been a favourite theory of many 
American ethnologists that tho tribes speaking a variety of mutu¬ 
ally unintelligible languages or dialects hod a common and uni- 
TBFBal gesture language, by which llurons and Sioux, Delawares 
and Mandans, might undorataud one another with absolute cer¬ 
tainty. This idea has been confirmed by the constant uso of 
eignmeant gestures by Indian orators at the council Ere, ges¬ 
tures which it seems have more than once enabled a stranger to 
the language, but familiar with the gesticulation of other tribes, to 
make out at least the outline of the address. This is not Colonel 
Mallery*B view. He gives iu detail the different gestures and 
iAfthwirAl signs employed by various tribes, and shows that those 
in use among remote peoples are often entirely distinct. All 
are, of course, more or less arbiiraiy', though the signiEcance 
of many is. easily understood oven from the description, and 
would probably 1 >e more inteEigible still to tho eye. Colonel 

(3) Jtemfureea of 8 outh-We»t Virpinia, By C. II. Boyd, E.M 
Zllustrstod. Kew Vork: Wiley & Sons. London ; TrUbner & Co. 1Q81.. 


TrUbaer A Co. 1880. 


(S) to lha Study of Siyn Language among iJte North 

AuSKrioau /adraiu, a» ilkmtrating tha Uextura Speech nt' Mankind, By 
O. Msllsxy^ Brav. Lieufc.-Col. JU.&A. Wishington s Uovernincnt Brinting 
OfBoe. London: Trtbncr A 


MsUeiy belief that the extent to which the gesture language 
is emmoyed as an aotual means of conveying, and not merely 
of enfordng, ideas is greatly exaggerated. In his belief, a 
full kaowledge and &ciEty in the use of these signs is 
eoBsed only by a minority ; but, these being specially em¬ 
ployed as interpreters and guides, and being, moreover, often 
leading orators and poliricians, their knowledge has made 
a neater impression on white observers than the ignorance of the 
silent majority with whom they were less familiarly sequsintod. 
The author's theory rests the extension and universality ot gestures 
among the Indian tribes on the limited number of each particular 
race, and the frequent contact between tribes whose language was 
mutually uniutolligible. Ho ascribes to the same ciroamstanees, 
and not to their more passionate temperament, the frequent use of 
gesticulation among the races of Southern Europe, especially in 
oratorical or other oxcitoment; and gives as an instance an alleged 
address by King Ferdinand of Naples to a crowd, which, making 
too much noise to hear an articulate word, yet understood dis¬ 
tinctly the gesture language of their sovereign. 

Mr. Henry George publishes a pamphlet on the Irish land 
question (6) which has tho merit of being a little more extra¬ 
vagant, of going a little further in the direction of univeraal revo¬ 
lution and Communistic immorality, than the recommendations of 
the Land League itself. Mr. Bourinot’s little book on the in¬ 
tellectual development of tho Oanadian people (7) contains a good 
deal of intoresling information respecting the progress of e&ea- 
tion, journalism, &c., in the Dominion, somewhat incoherently put 
together. Mr. Jiarnard’s treatise on Co-operation (8) contains a 
collection of familiar and comparatively unknown facto regarding 
the present extent to which the system, Erst fully and successfully 
dovolopod by the Equitable Pioneers of Kochdalo, has spread and 
taken root in Europe and America. The different chapters relate 
tho story, and set forth the accounts of a number of Societies 
that have already achieved a considerable position; but, fomi- 
liar as it is, the most interesting chapter in the history of Co¬ 
operation is still the first. Few stories of human progress are 
comparable in the significance they possess fur the present gene¬ 
ration to that of the twenty or thirty working-men who started 
the little store in Toad Lnne some forty years ago; whose 
capital, then amounting—if we roraemher aright—to some ton 
or foui-teuii pounds, now reaches nearly two hundred thousand; 
whose tiny shop, with its suck of Eour and small selection of 
groceries, is now represoiilcd by innumerable branch stores, by 
more than a dozen libraries and reading-rooms, and by factories 
and'wholesale warehouses. 

The most interesting part of the Keport of the Corporation of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the Blale of New York for the year 
1880-81 (9) is that which deals with the bankruptcy laws of tho 
United States, or, rather, with the absence of anything deserv¬ 
ing of that name. Tho Chamber unanimoudy recommend that 
in any future attempt to establish an eflective Federal law on tho 
subject America shall adopt the principle of English bankruptcy 
statutes, by which tho Courts are entitled, under certain cir¬ 
cumstances indicating the culpability or recklessness of the 
bankrupt, to withhold his certificate, and even to render his 
after oaruings for a prolonged period liable to the claims of his 
! creditors. Dr. Kane's JJruya that Endave (10) deals with an evil 
familiar enough, and we fear groiitly on the increase. Miss 
Cteodale’s Journal of a Farmer's JJauyhier (li) describes the 
varied graces and beauties of the seasons in New England. 
Miss Green’s Sword of Damocles (12) and tho anonymous Name¬ 
less Nobleman (13) are novels of an average quality; and the samo 
qualified commendation may perhaps be allowed to Mr. Stuart 
Sterne's poems (14). 

( 6 ) The Irish Land Question; JFhat it Involws, and How alone it can 
he Settled: an Appeal to the Land JAsagues. By Henry George, Author of 

Progi'fSH and Poverty.'* Now York: Appleton A Co. London; IrUbner 
A Co. iS8z. 

( 7 ) The Intelketual Development of the Canadian People: an Historical 
Peview. By J. C. Bourinot. Clerk of the House of Commons of Csnadii, 
Author of Canada on the Sea," Ao. Toronto: Hunter, Koso, A Co. 
1881. 

(8) Co-operation as a Business. By C. Barnard. New York 1 J. Put¬ 
nam’s 80ns. x88i. 

( 9 ) Twenty-third Annual Beport of the Corporation of the Chandter of 
Commerce oj the State of Few York for the year x88o-8l. New York : 
Press of the Chamber of Cunimerce. x88x. 

(to) Drugs that Enslave; the Opium^ Morphine^ ChloruLand Hashisch 
Habits. By 11. IT. Kane, M.D. Philiulvlphia: P. Blakiston. London: 
Trllbner A Co. i88x. 

(xx) Journal of n Farmer*s Daughter. Bv Elaine Goodalo, one of the 
Authors of “ Ai)plc Blossoiiiii,’' Ac. New l^ork: G. P. Putnam's bons. 
x88t. 

(la) The Sword of Dnnutcles; a Story of New York Life. By Anna 
K. Green, Aiillior of '‘'i'he Leavenworth Case," Ac. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's 8ous. i88z. 

(13) Bound Robin Series.—A Nameless Nobleman. Boston : Osgood 
A Co. London: '^Ubnor A Co. 1881. 

(14) Giorgii^; and other Poems. By Stuart Sterne, Author of “ Angelc.** 
Boston : Houghton, Milllin, A Co. London: Trllbner A Co. i88t. 
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THE BOERS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 

R. GLADSTONE’S answer to an address from a 
body of loyal Bnglisli and Dutch inhabitantB of tho 
Transvaal exhibits his habitual J'aculty of imagining facts 
which may happen to support his opinions or his policy. 
The ease with which ho deceives hioiRelf diminishes tho 
•confidence which would otherwise be placed in his argu. 
monts and in the statoments on which they aro founded. 
It may bo assumed that Mr. Glajistone really su]jpo8CH 
the rebellion in tho Transvaal to havo been connected 
with tho rejection by tho Capo Parliament t)f the scheme 
•of Federation. Less fanciful roasoners will remember that 
the Boers never desired Federation, and that they had no 
motive for taking an interest in the parly squabbles at the 
Capo. The decisive vote of the Assembly was given 
some mouths before the ontbreak of the insurrection, and 
it was never urged as a gi ievauco or an excuse. Still more 
characteristic is Mr, Gladstone’s suggestion that tho re- 
‘^etoration of tho independence of the Transvaal only fulfils 
tho promise that the inhabitants should be allow'od to 
manage their own local affairs. Shortly before tho begin¬ 
ning of hostilitios ho had formally declared that tho Qeioln 
eoiiTd not bo advised to relinquish her sovereignty. After 
three defeats of English troops, ho suddenly invented 
tho relation of suzerainty, with the avowed purpose of 
'^claiming some indefinite dignity of which it can only be 
said that it is loss than sovereignty. An KiigliHhman who 
roey havo invested money in trade or ih land with the 
assurance that the Queen should still be his sovereign, is 
greatly wronged by being not only made a citizen of an 
alien Republic, but by probably being subjected to per¬ 
manent disabilities, if not to tho loss of his property. As 
long as the Transvaal continued to bo English territory, 
4 .ho Dutch would not have been allowed to disfranchiso or 
ito maltreat colonists of English descent. Thu Govern¬ 
ment has never explained what it was fighting for down 
to the.tiix^o of tho capitulation. According to Mr. Glad- 
:STON£, its object seems to havo had something to do with 
tha^ a^rtive project of Confederation, and also to establish 
a form of government which, as ho strangely asserts, is in- 
‘distingaishable from complete independence. S^Jettlors in 
South Africa are probably more pnzzlcd than observant Eng- 
M>liBh poUtioiansby Mr. Gladstone’s pccnliar mode of reason¬ 
ing. Hie intellectnal constitution has produced an invotcruto 
h&it of first bnilding np practical conclusions, and then, 
•as it were, underpinning them by materials independently 
• -colleoted. His apologetic explanations aro generally remote 
ftom bis original motives. When he determined on a 
policy of surrender bis action was probably explained by 
a morbid horror of rosort to force. The theoiy that indepen- 
•udnoe is the same thing with the control of local uiXairs is 
•almost certainly an afterthonght. It may be hoped that 
there is no fonndation for the rumour of tho transfer of 
t Mr. COUBTNEY to the Colonial Office. Althongh his 
*' abilities entitled him to office, his appointment to the 
Gol^ial Office would at this moment be in tho highest 
<legreo offensive and improper. 

If tl|S negotiations result in a peaceable settlement, it 
will no longer be useful to recur to the paiched-up peace 
. or truce which was to be settled both in principle and in 
^ detail by the Commission. In the meantime it is proper 
^ • to remark on the impediments to a just compromise which 
‘ were created by the hasty decision of tho Government. Tho 
^pQSBibfl^ tb|^ the Bo^r lokders might agree ^ conditions 


which would nut bo performed by their constituents was 
loft out of tho oaloulation. Tho restoration of tho guns 
taken at rotchofslroiti and tho punisliTniiiit of the per- 
jictrators of two or throe mnrcltirs were promised by tho 
itjprescntatives of tho insurgentH, but neither nndor- 
takiiig has been fulfilled, it seems that Sir Evki.tn 
Wood vainly insists on material proof both of tho good 
faith of tho Boer delegates and of their representative 
character. Tho refitonition of the guns may perhaps 
be a mere form, but it would servo as a pledge of ad- 
hercnco to more iuiportant stipulationa. Tho reservation 
to the English GoviTiimcnt of a portion of tho territory 
formerly claimed by tho Transvaal is more unpnlat- 
iihle to tlio BfVois tlian the restitution of tho guns 
which had been iinjiroperly ncf|iiin“d. According to one 
account, tho negutiators have, with much simplicity, 
declared that they only agreed to tlio sacrilico in tho 
belief that it would never bo exaetod. It has boon fairly 
remarked that tho Boers havo little opportunity of 
maUing their opinion#V)r purposes known. It is possible 
that they may in some instances have been misunder¬ 
stood or misrepresented ; but the accounts of news¬ 
paper Correspondents havo boon, for tho most part, appa¬ 
rently dispassionato and fair. .It is also probable that 
some of tho Boer leaders havo communicated with their 
many and zealous friends in Eugland. Novorthelcss, they 
aro entitled to tho benefit of a doubt whothor their conduct 
has been obstinate or unreasonable. If Sir Evelyn Wood’s 
urgent advice had boon followed by t.he Government, a 
rciusonablo sottlomoiit would havo been more easily accom¬ 
plished. 

Whatever may bo thought of the past policy o-f tho 
Government, it would now be a great misfortune that the 
negotiation should fail. It is desirublo to be firm on such 
points as securing ilio rights of English residents, and the 
definite abandonment of any claim to maintain relations 
with foreign Governments. On tho other hand, it is 
doubtful whether it is for tho interest of the paramount 
power to demand largo powers for the Resident. It would 
naturally be his duty to protect his own countrymen if 
they wore subjected to oppression; but it wonld be 
diiiicnlt to enforce a protectorate of the natives except 
by incessant intorfurence with domestic policy. It is 
possiblo that tho conduct of tho Boers may have been nn- 
fairly judged. Bishop CojiENSO, wdio has always been an 
advocate of native interests, has come forward to vindicate 
tho character of tho Boen^, thougli rather by inference- 
than with a minute knowledge of facts. He argues that 
a vast br)dy of natives would not havo romaiood in tho 
Transvaal if they had boon habitually ill-troatod, inasmneh 
as they might havo at once obtained relief, if it was 
required, by migrating into tho uoighbouring province 
of Natal. If tho Bisuor's reasoning is not conclusivo, his 
opinion is ontitlod to consideration, though it must bo 
remembered that he has seldom agreed in tho political 
views of tho representatives of tho English Govommont 
in youth Africa. Tho chief objection to tho asBump* 
tiori of any kind of protectorate is that it wonld, 
if it were actively administered, load to frequent di.N- 
putes and collisions. To a certain extent similar diffi¬ 
culties may be expected to arise if the tribes on tho 
eastern frontier of the Transvaal are formally declared to 
bo independent. Their rights must hereafter be vindi¬ 
cated if they aro ratified by any conventiou or under¬ 
standing; and yet an allianco with Zulus or SwasU 
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tha^natulj Tl'*public will bo in a big:h depfreo in- 
vidionB and f?ml)amiHsin{r. The oril offocts of the nn- 
' fortaoato Znln war are Ihlfc in the conrso of tho present 
ncj^jfoiiaiions, fis in over}* political transaction wliieh has 
ooonrred ainoo tho poiuje. It is plansibly contended that 
4bo disarmanioni of tho conquered Znlus, and their dis- 
tribation into elans, inipo.ses on tho Enf^lisU flo- 

vernuient an obiijirn.t,ion to defend them aqainsttho po.ssiblo 
onoroachments of the lloers. It will proVmbly be jadicions 
to defer tbo consideration of their claims until tho c.iso 
arises in pmetiee. 

If any section of politician.s in Enp^land still feels an 
interest in tho wclfai-e of tho lioors, they may coniri-atn- 
Inte tboir frioiidR on the pfroat and uTii|aalificHl o,dvsintiiLje 
which they have derived from tho annexation and its oori- 
Beqnoncos. They won* saved iVom mon! than one c'lllisioii 
with native onomie.s whieh mi^lit probably have been dis- 
flAtroiis; and the virltial revocation in tlicir favour of 
tbef^cijil^turial award r'liovcd thorn from tlio nec.essity of 
makinjf a painful sn<*nlicc. When Cdtkwayo, their most 
forniidablo enemy, was supposoil to ro.si.st the apparent in- 
'^siico, ho was pniii.‘<lio(l ibr his nssnmcd discontent, by tho 
invasion and cnnqnej.t of liis dominions. The Hoots have 
from that time no loiiLjer had any Zulu enemy to w'atvli; 
and soon afkTwarils the loss powerful chief, wlio had de¬ 
feated them inuriedlsitoly beforo tho annexation, was rts 
dneod by tho forces to Bubrnis.sion. foreign 

syniiKlthi/ors, if nrit tin? Tloei'S theiJisolv(‘H, otiglit to appro. 
ciat(j tbo domestic improverncntkS wliieb have bimn oITt'cr,ed 
in two or three yj’arM by a regular and civilised govern meat. 
Tho revenue has been largely increased; nseful ]iubli(? 
works have been commoncod ; and, for tlio fiist time since 
the original seM.lement of tho country, jmstiem lias been re- 
gnlarly ad minis! (,'ivd. It is probable that tho advanco of 
civiliasati<m will be di.scontinned; but perhaps some truces 
of ail orderly systeiu of government may remain. The 
Boers are, perhaps, more likely to congratulate IhernKelvos 
on tho interest which l.hoir eunso oxcitod among English 
philanthropists and Couliucntal busybodios. For tho 
tirst time the exi itence of their country was recogni/.od in 
Holland and in (lermany, mid they suddenly bec.amo the 
favonritc.s of .all tho numerous foreigners who oniortain for 
any reason ill-will to England. Tho llooni hiivo also had 
tho opportunity of inflicting humiliating defeats on 
English troops, and of forcing or inducing tho Govern- 
mont to surrender tho claims which had immediately 
before been as'^orfced in tho plainest language. Tlicir in¬ 
voluntary bfmefactor.s can ecarcoly hope for gratitude ; but 
the consciousness of unmixed success ought to qualify tho 
ill-will whi'‘h may probably ho choriahed. 


THE BILE. 

T he facility with which tbo House of Commons granted 
to Mr. GiiADSTONiJ tho. almost unprecedented privilege.s 
which ho icfiucslcd on Tuesday seems to luive, for the 
moment, shaken tho confulonco (jven of hi.s blindest sup¬ 
porters in the belief which they have liitborto nlfcctcd as 
tq a factious and malignant obstrncfciou on the part of tho 
Conservative Opjiosition. Sir Sjafioud Hoi:tiicoti:’s de¬ 
mand for at least a verbal plcdgo that tuo Governmeut 
would not misnso their opportunities was :ic(‘cptc(l by all 
parties and almost- by all persons as just and reasonable, 
and it was recognized as such by J\lr. Clvostonh liineielf, 
though, as usual, his assnrauno was couched in terms sns- 
ceptiblo of xnoro interpretations tlian one. One of tl»o 
Government organs has reproachfully referred to the base¬ 
ness of doubting tho intont.ions of a Minister so senipulous 
as the pro.sent PREMiiiU. Tho answer is obvious. JS’o oiio 
in his senses considers Mr. Cri.Ai ‘.stone unscrupulou.s; no 
one in his senses igTiorc.s the extraordinary fertility 
of interpretation and expediout which enables him to 
explain his own wf'rds exactly as it may bo most con¬ 
venient to him. lOvery one, fox* instance, after tho com¬ 
promises which were brought about by Mr. Hf^ni-aof/s 
amendment, supposed that tho Irish landlord was to 
have a right of access in tho first instance to tlie Court. 
Mr - GLAI)^'l'ONE’R recognition of that right, it now appears, 
proBUppo.scd tho fact of tho landlord having previously 
attempted to raise tho rent on n rocalcitniut tenant. 
The instance is not one of tbo first importanco, perhaps, 
but it illustrates not unaptly the difference bofcwcon tho 
oxegesis of Mr. Gi/AUstose himsolf as applied to his words 
and<tbe exegesis of impartial as well ns partinl out*iider.s. 


I A more remarkable ooourrenee was <^e PftBiim’sstarfliiig 
j rclapso on Thursday from the oonoUiatoxy pooitioit wbicb 
! may have boon suggested by the division on Mr. HmAOs'e 
I amendmont. However this the fkeiUtieB which 

I tho Government sought wore, nif nas been said, graifted 
I to it w ith hardly any hesitation* j(!he woes of private 
; members in consequence of this oOvplaisauoe have been 
' more than snfiiciently bewailed. Actually, oouuta cat on 
I I'licsday and Friday night have been the rule, except 
I when, as on Friday week, it suited the purpose of Jthe 
; (Jovorntnenb to make the private memwr a s^jj^fking- 
horse for their own ends. Tho postponement ilie 
Transvaal debate is so obvionsly to the advantage (n 
Ministry that they cannot bo blamed for utilizing 
firosumcd ncco-ssity of the Land Bill to lengthen itV 
at thoir pleasure. A quc.stion has been raised which^ 
is at once natural and innuermt (two words which in 
dilfercnt forms of dialectic English have an identical con¬ 
notation) as to tbo rcason.H which induco Parliament Jio 
put itself to these extraordinary pains in order to soouro 
tho passing of a raoasuro which, if members voted un- 
iramincUod, would probably liave been rejected on tho 
second reading by an immon.su majority. The Ciroular 
(now in print and undeniable) of the National Liberal 
I Federation explains part of the difficulty; the patriotism 
< and statesmanship which still distingoish some members 
of tbo Parliament of Groat Britain explain tho rest. The 
fear of tlio “ Hundreds,” and possibly some lingering 
roinnaiits of tho intoxication of tho Gunorol Elootion, 
iissuro Mr. Oladsione of a cortain majority from among 
Ins ow'ii followers, The knowledge of the state of things 
wliicli his inisgovorniniuit lia.s brought about in Ireland 
prevents his opponents from opposing the measure as 
; obstinately ns they might otherwise bo inclined to do. 

I Although the critical Clau.so 7 has now boon reached, 
tlio comparativoly conciliatory attitude which the Oovern- 
i in<*nt adoyilcd after their warning of Thursday week has 
been fairly maintained. The limitation of Mr. Glad- 
; sto.nk’s conee.ssion as to the riglit of tho landlord to approach 
; I lie Court is much to bo regretted, because it resnscitatesHa 
one of tho most objeetioiiablo feaiuves of the Kill—the 
! ndiuin thrown by it on the landlord who wishes to lot hia 
I land at a fair rent, but not more or less than a fair rout, 
j while ho i.s unwilling to injure his family by permanently 
1 iliminisbing tho value of the properly. Tho struggle bo- 
tweeu Mr. Smttit uikI ihe Ministry on tho proportion of 
compensation to i-ent was dct;ided as far ns the princijile 
went in favour of tho Opposition, though on points^f 
detail tho Government enjoyed and availed thornselvoS of 
the ad vantages of tlieir uuijonty. The upholding, how- 
c\cr, of the yirovisiotiH of existing lenses is a favourable 
sign, and may bo thought to augur fairly of tho iiitentious 
of ll)o (xovernmont ns t o a very momentous question—the 
i (jne.stiori of arrcar,s. Sonic of tho changes which were 
elTcctod in tho Kill during tins cnrlicM* part of the week 
were Jbr tho most pint improvements, though not 
mnny of tliom wore of great importanco. The oppo¬ 
sition which the Government made to ppopo.sals whereby 
the Landlords might have been enabled to benefit ^arm- 
I labonrer.q without exposing themselves to a heavy 
mulct was not so unreasonable ns it may havo seemlidL 
Tho present agitation lias not busied itself with the 
labourers, and in their grievances a valuable fooUB of 
future disturbance may perhaps bo foreseen. Besidos, tho 
whole tendency of the present legislation is to dissociBfllo ^ 

1 tho landlord from any interest in a fellow-feeling with tho 
j dwellers on hi.s estate. Jt a[>pcars to bo thonj^t by tlio 
I Govornmciit or their advisers that the best thing that oati, 

I bo done for Ireland is to convert the present. landlordB 
, into .absentee holders of a moderate rent-charge, tho pay- 
1 mont of which will excite no more nnplea.sant feriinga^ 

: than tho payment of a grouiul-rimt by a lionsoholder wh^ 
enjoys a long lease oxoite.s at j)re.sent. Improvemonts ou 
tho part of tho landlord, interest in tho labourers, gmtui-^ 
tons lowering or abjitcmeut of jonts, and other features of 
“ English management ” aro therefore distinctly to r^bo 
doprocaled, and any provisions which havo them in vieiy 
are consistently opposed. Tho probable effect ofthi.s 
policy on tho future of Ireland isr not doubtful to esf- 
porienced and dispassionuto observers; but the 'logical,, 
and consistent upholding of it cannot be justly made b 
: ground of complaint against those who have oomuiittod - 
' themselves thereto. ^ 

! This policy which, though persiid:ontly onou^^ pursued 
I by tho Migistry, has never been openly annouifisdor eje- 
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ed bj them, is eminoiated almost without any 
eomeof their sapportors. The theory of an ancient 
inenhip between landlord and tenant in Ireland, nn- 
ported ns it m the slightest historical ovidcnco, and 
hstly ns it is contradicted by an unbroken catena of 
i^d^QOe of the leg^ kind, finds much favour with some 
l^dvoontes whose ignorance may 'possibly excaso thoir 
tindimi^, Mr. Gladstone contents himself for the most 
part yith the safer bu^Ogally nsefal hypothesis of a right 
m the holdii^^ created ftlr. ttionaily or nnintentionally by 
the Act of 1,870. But both those theories and some olbors 
reduce themselves in the Jong run, and have sometimes 
jjeen ex^dicitl^ reduced by courageous reasoners, to tbe 
fim^ljS'j^ponition that the landlord is the sleeping, the 
Tiiant the active, partner in an ordinary business 
^noem, the profits of which, for some reason not given, 
ought to bo assigned at intervals between tho 
tairci by a publicly instituted tribunal. This idea 
finds a stammering and imperfect expression in the Land 
Bill itself; but it is openly enunciated in one form or 
another by all defenders of thnt measure. The thought 
is not unnaturally suggested that sonio simpler means, 
similar to those now in use in tho matter of tithe, might 
accomplish the end. But this suggestion ignores tho laefc 
that the object thus nakedly stated might not comTiiend 
itself even to a Parliament snliiciontly subservient not to 
resent the dictation of tho busybodics of llirmingliam. 
Nor should it be forgotten that, though public attention 
has naturally been concentrated on tho conliscntory portion 
of tho Land Bill, it has other portions which arc of far 
greater, if of equally debatable, moment to tho futuro of 
Ireland. The creation by State intorferonco of a peasant 
proprietary, the roclaiuation of waste lands, tho carrying 
out of great engineering works, tlie promotion of emigra¬ 
tion, and tbe disti'ibution of tho peopio to now (tenIres arc 
procoodings very questionable in tho eyes of sonio I'liigliah 
critics, but questionable in a way entirely dillbrout from 
the (^^uestionablenoss of tho earlier clauses. They may bo 
unwise; they cannot be said to bo un just. Tlu^y miiy bo 
impracticable or doomed to failure; they cannot bo said 
io bo demonstmiivoly certain, if' Bueccssful in thoir working, 
to bo prodnetive of barm and not good to tho country. It 
has been evident all along that tho Goveriiiiipnt attach 
much less importance to tiicso clauses than to tho clauses ' 
crippling and mulcting tho landlords in respect of the 
rights which in many eases Parliamtnit has iiulncijd them 
purchase within the present generation. But they are 
ostensibly pledged to tho whole Bill, ^ad it would bo j 
somewhat unfortunate if advantage were lot taken of the j 
pledge such as it is. 


THE IRISH IX AMERICA. 

I T is not known whether any formal remonstrances have 
been addressed to the American Govornmont on tlio 
subject of tho Fenian plots and outrages which arc organ¬ 
ized without mterforouoo in tho States. It will, perhajis, 
not be judicious, by urging demands which cannot bo 
bilforced, to furnish Mr. Blaink with o£)portuuities of 
courting popularity. Tho American papers goni^rally 
anticipated tbe answer, if not tho question, by contemptuous 
statements that thoir Government would not undortako to 
^ tho work of the English police. I’ho ouso of the Alahnmii 
is perhaps not forgotten, but it is regarded only as a one¬ 
sided precedont. A claim of .some hundreds of millions was j 
advanced against tho English Government for not doing 
the work of the American police; and ultimately a ptniuKy 
amounting to double tho proved amount of damage was 
esootod by means of the Genova arbitration, it was 
brightly contended, on bohalf of tho United States, that no 
Government can oxense dereliction of an iniernaLLonal duly 
by any defect in its own municipal law ; but in this nvsjjeet 
also thSro are two weights and measures, varying with the 
real or supposed pugnacity of the litigants, li can scarecly 
bo lawful in any civilized country to organize assuHsina- 
tion or arson to be practised in foreign temtory. When 
tt was found many years ago in Ejigland that there was 
doubt as to tho eifioieuey of tho existing law, tho statute 
under whi^ the German criminal Most has recently been 
convioted^'as passed to correct tho omission. A public 
promotion of civil war or of criminal 
toloruted in England. The so- 
* % . ' * ’ * in tho Atlautio 


the nnthoritios. It is not denied that the sjtbsoripti'omi 
arc in part applied to incendiary enterprises each as the 
attempts to blowup tbe Mansion Honse and the Livdb’pool 
Town Sail. It is more doubtful whether the roondacione 
ruflianwho lately claimed for liis accomplices the merit 
tho Dotcrel oxplo.sion on that oi^casion deviated into truth. 
Tho bulk of the fund probably passes into tho hands of the 
Land Leagno, which derives almost all its resour<%8 froni 
the United Slates. Gonoral Guant does himself some 
credit by deprecating tho wanton and brutal outrages of 
which tho b'enian riogleuders boast, Tbo American 
Govc^rninent will probably share his opinion that it 
cuimot iiiterfeh) except on legal proof of complicity in 
some definite criino. 

A reason for not too slrongly resenting tolerance of 
crijninal agitation may bo founcl in tho habitual indifforenoe 
to violent languago which is a rosp(jctable characteristic #f 
tho American peopio. jt is only when dooJamatio|||^retaUs 
in disordiu* that demagogues nro forcibly roduced to 
fiilencc. Tho ontrag(!8 of tho Fenian conspirators nro 
})erpctratc(l at a disianco from the places in which ihvy 
deliver inllanunatory harangues. It may bo added that 
respc'ciablc Americans neither froquont Fenian mootings 
nor read tho papers which are circulated among tho Irish 
rabble. It is not without surprise that they loam from 
English reports the atrocious schemes which arc devised 
by tlm conspirators who live in thoir midst. Tho perver¬ 
sity and fully of tho Fmiian onterjirises probably diminish 
tile feeling of indignation whi(di they might othorwiso 
excite. Att(5mpt,s to destroy a few public buildings, with 
t he incidental (jjaugliior of casual passengers or bysiandors, 
seem t-o liavo no jiolitical tmvdeiicy. Tho Mauchofitor 
munler and the ClerkcnwiiU e.vplosioii were undortakon 
I'or Ibo definite object of rcleaKiiig criminals; but there 
wore no Foiilan prisoners in tho Mansion House or tho 
Ijiveqmol Town lliill. ft is not advauLngcous to Irish¬ 
men living In England that they should bo associated in 
jmblie. estimation with incemdiarics and assassins; but 
ATuerieans are mistaken if they assume that oxtromo 
folly is iueornpatiblo with serious inischiof. 'J’he irritation 
wliieh iu caused in England by the impunity accorded to 
the ringle.adors ought to be known and understood. Not 
many years have passed since tho Itenian conspiracy was 
ollicially encouraged by Fiiderul authoriUes. A itenian 
; invasion of Canadian territory in General Guant’s time 
i was neither prevented nor punished; and on one scan- 
1 dalou's occasion the ostoiisiblo managor.s of tho organization 
I wore formally received and welcomed by tho Houso of 
I .Kcjjreseniatives. The di.sregiird ol‘ do(;orum and good 
fooling is now much loss consfiicuous. Tho remaining in¬ 
dulgence which is shown to tho conspiracy may prol>abIy 
be explained by the expediency of not ulionatiug Irish 
votes at cloclioiiR. 

Tho intended visit of Mr. FaiinkivL and other Land 
Loagno agitators to tho United Slates will excite a certain” 
amount of curiosity. If they hold <>xcIuslvo intorconreo < 
with their Irish allies, including O’Uonovan Rossa and the 
other Fenian leaders, they may perhaps collect consider¬ 
able sums of money; but their proceedings will bo devoid 
of ])o 1 itieaI interest. It remains io bo seen whether any ■ 
section of American politicians will profess sympathy with 
tlio faotion which seeLs the disruption of the United , 
Kingdom. If it were possible to rcciuirc any kind of con- ; 
sistoncy from politicfd juirtics or communities, Americans j 
of all denominations ui-o bound Io sympathize with those ^ 
who are resolved lo maintain national integrity and unity. « 
The civil w.'ir of twenty years .ago was cciudaotod to aJi 
suceoKsful issue by tlui Northern Americans on tho prin-vg 
ciple that neither pesitiv(j laws nor Meal aspirations sliouhy 
bo aIlow(jd to prevail against tho principle of tho indivisI-Qf ^ 
bilil.y of the Jtepublic. Tlie sfjparatioii of Ireland from;^ 
Great llrltain would be more ruinous than tho permaueui ‘ 
establisliment (»f tho Sontlierii Con fed on icy. That thJ® 
eiiemie.s of England should openly solicit and occasional!' ^ 
receive foreign aid is iioi a little oiTen.sive. There seoiu^''^ ' 
to ho a certain reaction in American opinion against til *?' 
Jri.sh demagogues, and they will bo crabarras.sod byt^^. 
necessity of using vujleut language to suit the taste * 
thoir own special partisans. Scrupulous advocates of t’^' 
supposed interests of Irish teuant-furmers will not vouii^l^ 
io disavow the doctrine that private war is lo bo wai^ir^ 
with It’ngland by means of “ tho resourco.s of modf?**J. 

“ science/’ whicii is another name for dynamite t- K 
infernal machines. 

It is sometimes difiicalt to avoid a shock to the aascc 
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bilit^ of Amerioau patriotiem in criticissing the working of 
inatitotiona which are perhapa not thoroughly intelligible 
to fdiroignors. The fend between the Paesident and the 
late leaders of the Eopoblican party in the Senate seems 
slightly Indicrons to those who perhaps imperfectly appre¬ 
ciate the sound political condition which it indirectly 
denotes. No great country could afford to indulge in 
dispntes so apparently trivial, if it wore exposed to a risk 
of grave political disturbance. When Americans consider 
any issue to bo of vital importance, they aro neither timid 
jior weakly scrupulous in correcting what may be amiss. 
Neitber the Union nor any separate State within its 
borders would liavo tulerated, in doforcnco to cant and 
prejudice, the disorder which 1ms prevailed in Ireland 
during the last year. 1C one form of coercion had 
roved insnlliciout, more stringent remedies would 
avo been applied, and murder and outrage would at 
dll hazards have been repressed. Not many months have 
passed* since a kind of Land League, which had been 
cstablishod by gangs of Irish miners in a county of the 
State of Pennsylvania, was etrecbually dissolved by the pro¬ 
cess of trying atid hanging twenty or thirty of the ring¬ 
leaders. Two or three years ago a more formidable or- 
ganisation in the same State was reduced to ubcdicnco by 
the employment of a sufficient armed force. At tlic sainu 
time, there is no country in which verbal sedition enjoys 
more complete immunity. The langiiago of the priests 
and lay agitators who conduct the Land Lcuguo in 
Ireland might bo safely reproducer] in any part of the 
United States; but, when it was found that donunciutiojis 
on the platform were habitually followed by acts of vio¬ 
lence, the promoters of outrage, as vvi‘ll as their instrii- 
monts, would bo promptly punished. It appears that tho 
Fenians in America have lately deprecated attacks on 
English authority in Ireland, on the ground that they 
would bo met by forcible repression. They profe.S8 to 
incline rather to explosions uiid other employments of 
modern BcientiHo discoveries in England; but such out¬ 
rages, if they are often repeated, are not hkcly to promote 
Irish interests. Tho immigrants who profess unqualiOed 
hostility to tho country in Avhich they earn their liveli¬ 
hood aro already not universally popular with their 
English fellow-workmen, if they openly profess sym¬ 
pathy with tho destruction of English lifo and property, 
they may perhaps find that the consequences arc nut 
advantageous to themselves. It is probable that 1‘uturo 
elections in large towns will disabuse Liberal candidates 
of the belief that it is for their interest to court tho Irish 
portion of constitooncios by affectation of partial com¬ 
plicity with tho Homo Jtnlo Association or tho Land 
League. 


ARMY REOROANIZATION. 

T he three points to which Colonel Stanley confined his 
criticism of Mr. CifiLDEUs’s Army Reorganization 
6chome are the points in which the non-militjary public is 
chiefly interested. A measure of this kind necessarily in¬ 
volves a certain amount of change in the status of various 
classes of officers, and tho army is well enough ropresouted 
in tho House of Commons to ensure tho claims of each of 
these classes full, if not satisfactory, consideration.' They 
do net, however, evoke any emotion outsido the army 
beyond a general desire that individuals shall bo properly 
compensated for any disadvantage iuflictod on them for 
public ends. What civilians waul is simply adequate pro¬ 
tection against oxtornal dangers, and an adequate return 
for tho money spent \p. obtaining this protection. So far | 
ns the army is concerned, this adequate protection means 
the possession of enough good soldiers to defend an 
. immense frontier, and to make an effective attack in thoso 
, iccasional’cases w'hen attack is really tho best or even tho 
^nly means of defence. But a commercial people may bo 
t^rgiven ibr wanting something more than this. They 
‘ yant to bo assured nob only thiit they have as good an 
'^my us they need have, bat also that it does not cost 
.^em more than it need cost. It cannot bo said that on 
^her of these points the public feel or onght to feel very 
nfidont. The possible domand.s upon the army are easily 
koned up, but in the calculation how they aro to be 
t, a great deal has to bo left to chance. Wo know that 
a time to time a sudden cull is made upon ns in India 
south Africa, and that by immense and costly efforts 
contrive more or loss imperfectly to thake answer 


to it. Happily these calls have never ooinoided withV 
any Similar summons in Europe, but st is impos* 
sible to oontomplate the contingency Cf "their doing so 
without grave misgiving. At present'tieither of the main 
objects for which the English army exists is completely 
attained. Wo have neither a very small but very good 
army, nor a moderately good but very large army. If 
I 20,000 pioked soldiers could be sent at a moment's notice 
' to any part of tho world, it wqgjP^ count for somi^iug. 
If 200,000 moderately trainety^aiers could be gafhered 
round the colours within a sliort interval fjrom the day 
when war was declared, it would at least safety 

against sudden surprise. A long service systeimjs tho na> 
tural way to give us tho former advantage, a shorb'l^viQo 
system might bo mado to give us the latter; andj^qp** 
sidcring how much may depend upon our having both{^\ 
seems obvious that tho two systems ought to be maintaiUclw 
side by side. Instead of this, wo have hitherto tried them 
ouo after another, and now wo ai*e going to try them in* 
combination. The French and German war startled usr 
out of long service ; Zulu and tlic Afghan wars startled ua 
out of short Borvico. Tho ono showed that, if we should 
over bo ongaged in a European war, the drain upon tho 
army would be far greater than could bo borne without a 
proper reserve ; the others showed that tho conditions of 
Iiidiun and African warfare could not bo satisfied except 
by a permanent supply of thoroughly seasoned troops. Wo 
are now going to make tho term of service with the colours 
u little longer than it has been under short service, while 
leaving it a good deal shorter than it was under long 
servieu. Where is tho guarantee that under this combin¬ 
ation cither of tho ends tho military authorities aro sup- 
])()sed to have in view will be secured ? The probability 
we iear is that tho years a soldier will now have to servo 
will make rceruiting more diHieult; while they will nob 
make the recruits we get very much more efficient. 

The principle which underlies the new territorial organ¬ 
ization of the army is clearly the right one. Tho more 
closely particular regiments are associated w'ith particular 
districts the more likely it is that recruiting will go oa 
briskly, and that tho recruits will boar themselves bravely. 
The regiment will not bo a strange world to the newly-joined 
soldier. In peace he will mix with men who speak the same 
dialect and have tho same local knowledge. In war he will 
go intoaetion under the 03^08 of men who havccomofrom tho 
saino rounty, perhaps from tho sanio parish, and who equally . 
with himself will go back thither when they leave,or wliQjii 
their term of service is over. The association of tho 
regulars, the Militia, and the V'oluntccrs in each districb 
will help on tho same good result. Volunteers and Militia 
will be familiar with the regiments with which they aro 
linked, and if they have a genuine turn for soldiering 
they will be the more likely to exchange tho less for tho 
more exacting form of service. But these undoubted 
gains might surely have been secured with less of out- 
urard and visible change than has actually been intro¬ 
duced. What was really wanted was simply that par¬ 
ticular regiments should bo rocruited from, and have their 
depots stationed in, particular districts. There was no 
need that the'name of the regiment should be mado local 
as well. There is notliing, of coarse, in a numerical desig¬ 
nation apart from tho history which has grown np. 
round it; but when a history has grown up round it, it 
ought to be preserved with as much care as though it 
w^ui'O an old family uamo. It may be highly desirablo 
that tho “50th liogirncnt” should tako East Kent for 
its recruiting ground, but the young men of East Kent 
will bo no moro eager to enlist in the East Kent 
rogiroout than they would havo been in tho 50th. 
The same argument holds good of such slight dis¬ 
tinctions as are given by the colour of the facings. Tho 
Buffs, for oxample, are to retain their name, i^t their 
facings are to bo altered to white. There m^' bo good 
reason for clothing a whole army in cloth ot the samo 
colour, because it marks the unity of the entire force- 
serving under tho same standard. Even this considera¬ 
tion, however, bos boon rightly passed over in the case of 
tho Highland regiments, and tho exception to uniformity 
might lunocontly havo l^ou extended from Scotch tarfcana 
t-o English facings whenever there was cause to do so. 
The fi^t that tho colour of the facings has given a name to 
a regiment certainly seems to supply such r*- 

Buffs has hitherto been an apj^^lata ^ ^ 

will hardly remain 8Q„>yb,f»'’ ^ * is ^ 
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oomieo^ with the queetion 
oC oompiiiflqn^tir^ ThTaMi 'ft romodj for which 
there is absolq^ly ndthing to be said unless it can be 
abown that it is the only medicine wbi|h 
disease. It is either indispensable or foolish, 'fho two 
most obvious objections to it are that it deprives the 
army of the services of a largo number of qnalihod 
oflSoers in the primoof life, and that it prevents u poor 
xnan from regartBSjjNae army in the light of a perma¬ 
nent career. If an Urmy were being created on paper, 
ever^ jOffficer would get his promotion just when he 
attaiifed the proper age. There would bo no delays to vox 
cn^isbearten him ; each step would come precisely when 
^lie had served the right number of years to qualify him for 
passing to a higher rank. In the actual army tilings go 
S'very differently. Instead of n constanlh'Rnil well-gradunttid 
movement upwards, there is a hopeless block. Nobody 
makes way for anybody else, and as there are no viuramnes 
to be filled no one can he appointed to till them. In 
future this state of things i.s to bo dealt with in a very 
thoroughgoing way. As a rule, every olheer will ho com¬ 
pelled to retire on reaching a prescribed ago, unless lie by 
^hat time holds a prescribed rank in the service, in this 
way the requisite number of vacancies will bo porpetnally 
created, and the requisite flow of promotion maintained. 
It will bo maintained, however, at a very heavy cost—a 
cost which may conceivably bo fatal to the end for which 
^ this cost is incurred. No doubt the knowledge that a man 
may remain a captain all his life is not calculated to mako 
the army a popular profession. But is tho knowledge that 
a mail may arrive at tho rank of captain, and then be 
thrown upon tho world with nothing to do and only hi.s 
half-pay to live upon, any better calculated to make the army 
a popular profession F That is a question to which the 
answer seems exceedingly donbtfiil. Even if it he conceded 
that compulsory retirement is tho only (expedient that has 
yet been suggested for securing a duo flow of promotion, 
it innst still bo regardod as an expedient which simply 
Rubsiituies one evil for another. 


THE STATE TlilAL AT CONSTANTlNOrLE. 

rfflHE State trial at Con.stantinople has ended earlier than 
X had boon expected. It cannot be said that the jwocced- 
ings or the result aro satisfactory. 11 is not necesKarily to tlio 
discredit of Turkish jn.stice that it is administered on prin¬ 
ciples which are not recognized in England, if only the 
truth is with approximnto correctne.ss ascertained ; but it 
may be yorth noticing that tho eviJerico against tlni prin¬ 
cipal persons who arc charged witli participation in tho 
murder consists wholly on tho declarations of profes.sed 
. accomplices. Tho two Mustapiias who, according to their 
own account, were tho nctnal assassins, had not, if their 
story was true, held direct communication with the Ministers 
who aro said to have plotted tho murder. Even if their 
testimony had been more positive, they were accusing 
accomplices who were not inculpated by iiidopcndcnt testi¬ 
mony. It is perhaps not incredible that vulgar rnfluins 
fhould be hired by Oriental courtiers and staUismcii to 
^ kill a fallen sovereign ; hut, on the other hand, it is 
equally probable that tho ISui/rAN or his present advisers 
should by questionable methods s('ek to rid Ihomsclvos of 
})ossiblo enemies and rivals. Nothing would bo easier tiian 
to induce two disreputable adventurers, such as the self- 
accused murderers, to include formidabln personages 
among the perpetrators of a crime which they professed 
to have thcmselvesconituittcd. According to tboirstaterncut, 
they murdered Annuri Azi/. for a payment to each of 100/., 
and a small pension charged on the civil list. Turkish 
ways arc not alwa^-s intelligible; hut tho ins<jription of a 
name on the pension list seems an odd way of rewarding 
a murderer. If a pardon has been sccrclly promised to tho 
* wrestler and tho gardener, it may perhaps also ho acconi- 
(mnied by a pension. Tho three palace attendants who 
< taw tho transaction are not exempt from 6iis]iiciou. Jt 
would seem that during five years they have not divulged 
the story of their crime, and they are suddenly forthcoming 
as their evidence is wanted. 

A main part of the story is that a Commt.ssion, appa- 
for tho purpose, determined that Abdul 
allowed to survive his deposition. 

Commission 


’•7 protinblo that in such 


oven to a Committee selected amongst thomsolvos. It 
cannot bo denied that they might ^ iBipelled to 
domroit tho crime by intelligible motives, ‘^t was 
not impossible that Abdul Aziz might recover his 
throne; and it was certain that, if he had the power, 
he would revenge himself on the agents of his dethrone¬ 
ment. In times wlien the siato of European society 
perhaps resembled tho present moral condition of Turkey, 
the saying that dethroned kings wore not destined long to 
survive almost pa.s8cd into a proverb. Tho conclusion that 
it was for tho interest of a man to got rid of a dangerous 
enemv may perhaps bo accepted by a Turkish tribuual as 
sufficient proof that the object of his fear and hatred died 
by his contrivance. It is not a little surprising that 
although the Court has not condoranod the ex-Sultan 
Mukad us nn accomplicei in tlie crimo,.’ho was inculpated 
I by the same evidence on which the prisoners were convicted. 

I 111 tho abbreviated report of tho trial there is no special 
I inoniion of tho charge against Muuad, but it was pro¬ 
bably considered that ho w’ould have fallen a victim to 
Abdul Aziz’s revenge if a restoration had been effected. 
It follows, according to a certain kind of judicial logic, , 
that Abdul’s successor must have shared in the crime 
; which offered him a certain security. According to all 
I previous statements, Muhai* was* so much alargiod by 
j his sudden elevation and by the circumstances whtch pre- 
! ceded it, that from the moment of his acce8.sion ho became 
incapable of discharging even ceremonial functions. 

' Midhat and his associates, who had tho strongest motives 
j ibr keeping their noniineo on tho tlironc, were obliged 
! once more to chango tho succession by substituting for tho 
I iinheoilo Sultan a Pi inco who has siuco displayed oon- 
sidcrablo abihty of a mysterious kind. It would therefore 
j seem prohnblo that AIuijad is innocent, though the charge 
; of assassination may render him incapable, if ho ytecovers 
I liis fucnltie.««, of disputing tho succession with the present. 

' Sultan. If, again, tlio Court has convicted Muuad oa 
more conjoclure, or in deference to superior order, its 
' judgments against tlio other prisoners are ojien to suspicion, 
i Midhat Pasha and his aHsociatc.s in tho deposition of 
! Abdul Aziz cannot hut have known that tho position of a 
I king-maker is in the highest degree *|ieriloas. The reign- 
' ing Sovereign is not likely to forget that his patron has 
j onco disregarded a title as sacred as In's own. Audul AziZ 
j was dethruned or forced to abdicate becauso his mis- 
! government was dangerous or ruinous to tho Empire. 

I Abdul Hamid may not have felt confident ^that sinnilar 
; imputations might not at some time bo brought .against 
hiiiisclf, with a like ritsult. It was in this frame of mind, 
according to »Siiaksi'):ai:l', and ptu'lnips according to more 
prosaic historians, flnit Hknkv IV. regarded tho PBKCVS 
who had substituted Bolinobuokk for Hichard II. The 
roaHon.s of State which may perhaps have justified Midhat’s 
bold enterprise aro not likely to affect the judgment of the 
present Sultan. Addul Aziz had during the latter part c* 
his reign fallen wholly under tho influence of Clenerr 
Ignatieff, who for well-known purposes cnconragod hij 
in every act which could endanger his own position ai*f 
the prosperity of the Empire. It was known that t^' 
snsporisioii of payment of interest on tho debt was ins?* 
gated by the llusMiau Amiussador, who was at tho 
time encouraging tbo in.surgonts in Ilcrzeguviua, and p' 
paring tho oul break of tlio Servian war. has bj 
frequently assorted that tho Sultan Ij^id beod persua , 
hjj^ his insidious counsellor <0 invito a* Jtussian 
occupy Constantinoplo. AVith a deadly enemy vir* 
preparing for a docisivo blow, Turkish statesmen 
or believed that their own Sovereign was purpcwel* 
unconsciously in league with Hussia. In thesecircnmstj’®'^” 
Midhat doterniincd both to change tho occupant 
thi-ono and to ivinodel tho iustitutiofis of the cor^®'^]. . 
When ]\1ui;ad became Sultan, tlie absolute gc** 
ment was moditied by tho institution of a Parlia 
Tbo Kchomo was at tlio time cxpo.sed to pot uiiiw Iho 
ridicule; but the Turkish As.soml)Iy displayed uufoiight 
patriotism and public spirit. When, at tho eiidoftl' kiAV ■ 
the ItuHsiaii Ministers and Generals had/furkoy at tla&^n 
one of their first demands was the abdlitio 1 of tho?<»ted 
mont. On tho wliole, ilio deposition of Abdul Ai<^er’ ■ 
have been e.xpedieiit ai^l justifiable; but a Icf* thq6‘ 
enterpriso may possibly bo consolidated by a crimed two 
Midhat was probably right in deposing AimuL AiJJ5 tkia 
; a conclusive, proof that lie was innocent of a duc obn- 
[murder. 

I Tho real facts of tl^e coso will probably alwaj 
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dcMEi^fni.^' The njliorii trial has added little to previous 
kiidwl^d^o 01^ oonjcctere. In snob coantries as Turkey 
eiroQilia£ntial evidence is more satisfaetory than manp 
kinds Of^ positive testimony, inelnding confessions by 
allogea adboxnpliccs. (If oyewitneBses the most respectable 
are tlie^piuropean physicians who at the time certified to 
the pro^bility that the ex-Saltan had committed saicido. 
It has, indeed, Been stated that they were not allowed to 
see thC^ody nneovered; biit> if they had any regard for 
. their professional character, they would have withheld 
* i^ir pprtifioaie until they were allowed to use all proper 
ifieabsffor ascertaining tlio trntli. As the attondanco of 
.some or all of thorn might have been secured, the failure 
of the pvbsecntor to call them implies a belief that their 
testimoijy wonld liavo bpcn fiivourablc to the prisoners, 
Never^l^Icss, it cfCinot bo allirinccl that the accused pri¬ 
soners are innoc(mt, though tho biilanco of probability 
inclines against their guilt. It seems probable that tho 
immediate ocgisionof tho inquiry was not the unexplained 
wjlf-upcusationof the alleged murdei*ors. The Sdltan, who 
is pt^o td be habitually appreheusivo of personal danger, 
was upt unnaturally sbockod and frightened by tho atrocious 
Qurdor of the lOmporor of llussiA. lie may probably have 




re^tblved to n\nke a 


demonstration of the 


conspicuous 

vonge^co which awaits regicide for tho purpose of tiOrri- 
fy^^^^sSomestio enemies who might possibly mtslitate 
dosiops Itgainst his own person. The .snp[)0.sad disclosures 
of Xe parties to tlio tragedy of AiiCUL Aziz’s death 
furnished tho necdod opportunity. Tlio trial and the 
sontcnco on tho former Ministers and their supposed con. 
federates will have impressed tho dullest Turkish imagina¬ 
tion. One of tho convicted prisoners is tho Sultan’s 
lu’othor and predecessor ; two of them aro his brothcrs-iii- 
law, one of tho two having long boon his most oonlidential 
adviij||and favourite. Midhat is bettor known in Jfiuropo, 
and perhaps in Turkey, than any of his countrymen ; and 
he has for some years held ono of tin? most considerable 
provincial governments. His bearing at tho trial wns 
worthy of his rank and reputation ; and his conviction will 
satilSfy no impartial person of his guilt. Ambitious revo¬ 
lutionists or reformers have now reeeivi'd lull notice that 
' Si^y|ls arc not to ko dctlironed with impunity. Addul 
JjAmD himself is tho only porson in tho Empirw who has 
derived advantage from tho deposition of Aimuf. Aziz, 
♦ ■Without incurring the penalty which is to bo paid by 
tUoso who placed him on the throne. 

n. * 




M. DUFAURTi;. 



fT’lflE ipug and honourable career of M. Dui'AUJiR has 
1 come to an end; and, nlthongh lio has retired from 
public li& since M. GbiSvy bocainii President, his death 
, reminds France that she has lost a most valuable servant 
and frotector of tho State. M. Hufauiie was always 
ready to servo when he could servo usefully and con- 
soiantiously, and always vigilant when ho saw danger 
thrtatening the constitutional liberty to which he was 
, >ortinacionsly devoted. Ho served under JjOUIS PiiiLirrii, 
le BBryt)d under Louis Napoleon when Presidenfl^he served 
‘wife nndor Marshal MacMahon. He was a resolute oppo- 
obVof the Liberals who got up the iteform banepn^ts of 
^43^ of tho Government of the Coup d'afaf, and of the 
o/ernijlint of the Fourth of September. He had no predi- 
Tor Moiarchy or against it, for tho Republic or 
tl^st it.' All ho a.skcd was that the govornmont wdiicli 
dted him to join it should be a government that kept 
ic^ within tho law His commanding position at the 
pf^iis homely direct oratory, his gift of scathing 
t^m, his incomiptiblo integrity, even the simplicity 
ia^ JjifO'which kept him apart from tho pleusuros, 
) passipns, and tho scandal of Paris, made him a 
^Waoso name and co-operation gave stnmgth to 
Y?nn;|Mt after government which happened to \yi8h 
to walk in a modest and con.stitutional 
Ho constantly disappointed those of his friends who 
ijiptedrliihat he would never league himself with rivals 
.^^m Bo ai^ thtjy had been opposed, and those of his 
‘‘tiw wlio.pfcdicted that when he had gone one step in 
.^ected direction he wouM take two. Sneh a man, 
itvesilong enough to givo^ho impression of perfect 
■feicijf^SLy bo respected, but he cannot 1 j© widely 
A pcrvorsity in tho 

----V andJ J^k^of M. 
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vory subordinate and secondaiy^Hceose,^ u. DuFAuIlIk*' 
escaped ri^roaq]^ because ho never fSaoed offioulties. ^Ele 
neither%ltrthe aspirations nor wonld assume the respon- 
sibilities of a obieh He was always the colleague—the 
respected, tho u^ful, the high-minded ooUeague-^ some 
ono else. Such men are naturally, and perhaps deservedly, 
more honoured when they die thaiv^viethoy live. Tl^ 
have been so useful, and their UBdltiQI^^BS is for ever endra. 
lint it is more sentimentalism to speak as if they euffht to 
have been more honoured in their lives, and as "if 
only through ignorance and blindness that a nation 
not lean on them with implicit oonfideuoe. There is 
enough in them for a nation to loan on. They are me* 
cellont guides when tho question of the moment is wha(# v 
ought not to bo done. But, when the question is whai^^ 
ought to bo done, they retire into the background, and 
leave the front of the stage to those who oan play a higher : 
and more difficult part. \ 

M. DuEAUitE eutored the Chamber in 1834 as depn^ 
i'ur uti arroudissement of the Cliarente Interieure. lie 
was already in good practice as an advocate at the 
Bordeaux Bar, and before many years had passed he will 
ollorod and accepted tho post of Minister of Public Works. 

Ho wius, perhaps, as much in harmony with the somewhat 
pedantic and formalist constitutionalism of M. GuizOT as 
with tho principles and iondoncies of any of the numerous. 
governments ho was destined to join. While he hold* 
office tho railway system of France was planned and its 
execution begun, and no one had more to do with 
tho gcnoral design of this system and with the creation 
of tho peculiar legislation which controls it than M. 
Dufauuk. Ho was quite satisfied with the state of things 
that, existed in the latter days uf Louis X’uiLirPE, and 
believing that the essentials of constitutional government 
bad been secured, was not only indilicrent, but averse, to 
all demands for farther reforms. When told that the 
Ministers ought to bo impeached for prohibiting the 
Reform banquets of 1848, ho replied that they cer¬ 
tainly would have deserved impeachment if they hi|d 
not prohibited them. Of all men in Franco, ho least 
desired to see a Itepublic established; but, when it was 
oMtablUlied, ho had no kind of objection to place his ser¬ 
vices at tho dwposal of General (Javaignac. He did what 
he could to HU2)poi-b the candidature of Cavakinac, thinking 
him, not only honest, but more likely than any rival to 
keej> within the bounds of legality ami to refrain from all 
Hclumies of personal aggrandizement. Franco decided that 
Louls Nafoi.uon should bo President. As M, Dufaube said 
at the time, it preferred a name to a man. HowBvermuch 
lie may liavo regretted this decision, M. Dufaube oonld 
not but recognizo that Louis Napoleon was legally elected; 
and, until tho legally-elected President did something*^ 
wrong, he felt no scruple in accepting office under him. 

W hen tho President showed that ho was going to walk in 
a now and very unconstitutional path, M. Bufaobe retired; 
and, joining the constitutional Opposition, was one of the 
victims uf the Coup d'tUat. He was imprisoned in Mont * 
Valerien; but, having peculiar family reasons for desirinA 
liberty for a few hours, ho applied for and obtained 
tuissLon to ab.seut himself under an engagement to return^ i 
At tho appointed hour he came back, but wns told 
that ho was not to bo readmitted. XiVrious at this » 
attempt to cheat him out of imprisonment, he went 
oil: to the Duke de Mobnv, and insisted that he 
mu.st bo allowed to fulfil the engagement into which he 
had entered. The Duke, liowever, was equally polite and ' 
firm, assured him that ho was not thought in the leodt i 
dangiirouB, and declared that tho Govornment had boon 
only too delighted to see him walk of his own accord out ^ 
of a prison in which it was very embarrassing to the Dffica . 
and his friends to have had to place him. Nothing oonli 
have bettor shown the charaotcr of the man. His*!firsj 


thought at every critioal moment was what it was rigkt ’ 
for him personally to do. It shocked him that he, as a., 
man of honour, shonld not be allowed to prove that he^ 
always kept his word. Droadfal to him as a constitution-', 
alist as was the calamity which was befalling " 

was still more dreadful that he should seem to be eso^iog ^ '• 
by the connivaiioo of the Government from sharinff ' 

fate of his friends. ^ ^^ {(^rsuoi 

During the Empire ho attained^ ite b^enly ann^twfed'or 
Pari^!^, yrhe{4' hisuijijiv***^: ^ .. 
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am^lpiJ^LMfVlio pr^rofiff^d tbo customary dia- 
^ooosBe^nliis reQ^ptioni^gaTO one of those laboured and analy- 
tioid desoviptions of M. Dupatjre’s style 4Hrldch Von Id bo 
^wearisome to an English audience^ bat which commend 
themselves to Erench taste. Tho gist of iho criticism was 
that the eloquence of M. DuFAURii] was totally doroid of 
orntimeiity that it was closely and rigidly logical, and that 
th^ reason why it impressed those who Jisteuod to it was 
that it was so obviously the utterance of an honest miiti. 
After the war M. Dufaure became tho cnlloagao of ]\[. | 
TflXSBS, and was tho only cnlleaguo of M. TiiiKi!^ over 
whom that impetuons and moddlosomo siatosmau did not 
dare to tyrannize. Ho alone would not allow Al. Tiiinus l,o 
^ntrude into the affairs of the department, that of iho Koo[)iir 
the Seals, with which M. Dufauiie had boon mitriiKtcMl. 
He positively refnsod to let M. Turi:it.s namo a inagi.d-ni^.', 
and as he did no jobs on his own aocoaiit, ho would ullow 
no one else to do thorn in his name. Ho was so sonsllivo 
to any acensations of favouritism, that it was a common 
remark at tho time that applicants for posts ho hud 
to give away had no chance if they haid over spcjkon 
^ him. Whoa tho struggle with the Cotninuno broke 
out, no one was more vehement that M. Duw.vuim; in in¬ 
sisting thatuo Idea of a compromise should bo eutertained, 
and that the most rigorous measures should bo iaUen 
with the insurgents after they had boon defeated, lb,; 
^abhorred saviours of society who wont beyond the Inv, 
'but within tho limits of the law saviours of sojiely 
wore mon after hia own heart. When M. was sup¬ 

planted by Marshal MacMaiion, M. Dukauke was as usual 
08 ready to servo under tho now man as ilio ol<l, 
quitting the Marshal when tho very unconsi itidionul 
Govornrnont of Combat was formt'd, arid roturuiug to tho 
Maeshat.’s side when this Govornmtmt was th Coulod, and 
tho MaushaJj submitted himsolf, and onoo movoeiimo buolv 
to legal and constitutional ways. Wlioii tlio .M\r.-iiai. 
finally retired, M. Dufaurij retired also, not boouuho ho 
had any antipathy to M. (iRiivv, hut bccansr^ ho was 
eighty years of age, and saw tliat the time w'us 
cqmo for now men. An end must come somo duy 
to the process of joining and quitting every sLi('i*,.‘ssivo 
government, and tho peculiar glory of M. DiJKAricr, 
is that he continued this process for fiirty yc.irs, find 
that at every stage publio opinion rocognix:d that, 
whether ho joined a Government or qnitlei it, he wu.; 
always actuated by the purest motives. He had at once 
a pliability of conduct and a tcimicity of principle, the niiiou 
of which is rare in France, as it is in every eonntr}^ but is 
known there as much a.s i t is known else where. 11 e presented 
a typo which has long existed umoug Frcn(!l»iia'n, which 
is to bo found in many walks in j)rivato lift*, and which J.; 

^ still as likely to endure in France as it ever wus. vVt 
bottom tlio virtues aud merits of M. DurAURR wtjre the 
virtues and merits of the best of tho ¥venrh honriji oi.-i.-. 
In many country towns of Franco there Hvi; honoinvd :i.nd 
die lamented ninte inglorious Dui’AUii/’.^ men kiu)\vii :is 
adroit, pliable, patient, laborious, always to be found, ;uid 
always available when wanted, ready to go up to a c;(‘i l:iiu 
ppint with one neighbour or anothei*, and yet pei:.oiiii1ly 
l^crupulous, and punctiliously avoiding, from high nuitu t ;;, 
ovoFyUiing that could entail dishonour or inipodo pcriloii.". 
responsibility. ■ 


SAUNI)J:RS r. RIOHARDSDX. 

T he case of Saunders v. Richardson, whicli was 
decided in tho Queen’s Bench Division on j\loiid.‘».y, 
will take a high plaoo among i.ho curiosities of cducutionul 
jujj^sprudenco. Tho plaintiff represented tho School 
/^Doard of Belgrave, in Leicefitorshire; the defendant was 
1^0 ingenious father of a child named Amv, whom, ns was 
dlloged, he did not cause to attend school a.s ro(|Liircd by 
’ tSe Dy-lawa in force in tho parish. Tho dcfendjiTit eori- 
^touded that this allegation was false. There liad indeed 
been a time when ho had not caused tho child to attend 
school; but, under the gentle pressure of an attendance 
from the magistrates, ho had mended Ins ways, and 
H^^z^the 2nt of August, ifiSo, down to tho time of tho 
iqJbmA^ion beingpreferred against him, ho had regularly 
^ dent tier to the Bofljied ;School, with a rcvpiost that she 
''inngllt‘ 1^0 ateiitted and^qstruoted. On oa^h such occasion, 
{lovr^iir, ,the childVas mfuso^ admission, ^ tlm g^nnd 
• ' • ^‘ f '* "•*. -A ' 


tWlt the rules of the school requirod thn sohoel 
prepaid, and consequently that it was ,neil onoujjjli 
child to present horsoif unless she also proscn^d.horself 
^ith the money in her hand. In the first instfi^Oi# the 
offence charged against tho defendant was disol^^dienco to 
tho attendance oinler issued by tho magistrates* , To, this r 
charge he pleaded that he had sufiioicntly ol^sd th^ 
order by sending his child to tho school. jTo pay tho ,.feis 
was out of hi.s power; but all that ho could do^d'lmd - 
done, and the law does nut require iuipossibilities. Mr.' 
Justice liiNDLRV aud ^Ir. Justice Lores held that tllis cqu- 
htitutecl a good defence;, and the case was disi|((iss0d. 
Thereupon iho School Board raised iho question’ afresh 
ill a slightly different form. Instead of i*barging^ tho 
defoudant with disol)(‘illonco to the onler of at-TOndaneo, 
they charged him willi disobedience to tho by-laws pro¬ 
viding that every child within school ilgo shall recsive in- 
sti'uciion for a spccilieil number of days in each year. J^lvon 
if attendance at scfiool conld bo acconiplislicd by sending 
tho cliihl to tlie school door, receiving insjtruction, they 
argued, roqniied that slio shnuM come and renyiiii ixl^ido; 
and, as tlie del'endunt had not taken the necessary ffeps to 
cause her to come and remain inside, ho was gniltj^ of a 
broach of tlie by-law. Thu mngistraU's held, however, 
that the two ollViices were subfitanyally identical, and Unit 
their action in tho sccoini cfiso must bo goverucd^l^ tho 
decision of the (^,uecu*H Beiu'h Division in the ca*>c. 

They accor(lingl3Mlisuii.‘^scd tlio summons, hut again rffeitod 
!i caso for tlic decision of iho Court. Gii Mcmday five 
judges sat to hear tlioarguments. 'Dio Atiornev-Geneiial, 
who nppcanul for the School Board, coiitendoil that iho 
d<’cisiim iu the former (;nse was wrong*. Tlie Bducatiou 
Acts iiiqioso upon a jiarent the duty of seeing that his 
children rec^^ivo education. If ho clioo.sos to jiurform titis 
duty by seudiiig Ibem to school, he must do all sueiyttings 
us will ciisuro ihoir a 1 mission when sent. One dr’tbeso 
iKicessary things is to j)ay tin* ]n’cscrihcd fees, or, ftup- 
])Osing iKiyrucnt to he impossible by reason of poverty, to 
ii!iv(i ibcTu reimiUi'd. '.file «hT»'ndtint bad done neither of 
tli(‘sc things, ami ho consiMijncntly could not ho ho^l to 
liuvo ob(!> cd tlio law, Avljicl), since tlio Act of JH76, re- 
(jHires that every panuit shall cause his child to njccive .^ 
iuslrucrum. On tlic odicr side it wait argued, witli^miteh 
ingenuity, lirst, that the case ought not to be reheard, 
since the Judiiiaturu Act expressly proviiled that the deeir 
sioii of the Divisional (Vmrt should be iirnil, and this doci-* 
^i-ton bad been given by Mr. .lustice liisniiRY and Mii Jus¬ 
tice Ijoi’ES. When tins contention was overrjjjlod, on‘tlio , 

I ground tliat all that tlie .finliciituro Act meant wt^ lhat‘ 

I tiu? decision in the jiarticnlar ease was to bo final, tlio 
counsel for the dofendant next ui’gcd that tho EdnCo^tiou 
Act of 1S76 was not tho statute on ivliieli tho Jrllbrmu(;io^ 
proceeded. Tho tlef mdant was charged willi tlio broacti 6f 
a hj-liiw made niuler tlio Ediujation Act of 187I&, anc^ tho 
]irovisioiis of the lalcr Act ought not to bo imported infcb 
(I.c controversy. Tim charge was not that the defOTidant 
had not caused iln» cliild to receive insirnelion, but that 
he liad not caused tlu' cliiUi to attend Hchoul. !V^)reovGr|(;;t)]ie 
l>y-law said notliing about the prepayment of fees, anc], ijf 
i lio omission to pn ]>:iy thorn was to be rmido a crimitial 
oH'enoC'—as in cif.'ct it was now sought to ninko'ft-tfc-tha 
ohligiition ought to be specllically stated. The provifqOH 
[ enabling the School Board to remit tho fees pointed out ti\ 

1 r.if'tliod ill wliich a lather, ilcsiring that his chl^ should 
j receive instruction, mit^du. get wJint he ivishcifvi^li ho- 
wa.s t oo ])oor to pay for it. Bnt tho statiJle <li<l iiotcatiipcl 
a poor j):ir(;n(- to mhipt this method, niul coiisefjuenlly ^tUo 
ilcfcndaiit was not criminally liable for omitting to adopt 
it. ilo had (lorio what lie had been ordered to l|»*by 
iMuaing bi.s child to attend school.^ If lio had^eou 
wrong in not causing his child to roccivo iiistruciti^i as 
well ns attend scimol, lie ought to hav» boon profeedeyt 
against uudur tho Act of IVS76 and not under Uho Act of ' 
J.S70. #. . ' 1 

his last argument infers the counsel’s btlicf that the 
defendaut had (dearly broken the law, thougli there migltt 
ho some doubt whether ho had broken tho qp»e(!l?io law 
which bo was aeciis'd of breaking. It •vrmld bavo berm n 
momentary victory if tho School Board hafbtjen eonVioted 
of car(:lcssni;s.s iu tlieiv splcctioii of the sfatuto, under' 
which to proceed, and thoiro was at least the cbapco'thi^. 
they might gii'O up tlu; cor -'st in sheer (Usgust* at 
successive defeats. IJnf/ uunatcly for ,i 1 rh‘ ik&ory^ 

(lourt held that thp^cts 0^^:1870 and iSyO mqsF'bo ehn- 
jitrtJod t^AUeitfjian^K^at atlwtjdanco andcr .4hcrAt5^’of 
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1870 must 1)0 token as defined by the Act of 1876. 
Thereupon the fobrio ingeniously raised for the defence 
coitio at once to the ground. ** The attendance order, 
said Lord Gor.r:iiiDUK, was an order for the child to 
*' attend the school to receive the required iastraction, 
** and the duty of the parent 'was to cause tho child to 
“ attend to receive such instruction.** No doubt the por- 
foriiianco of thi» duty may bo excused by tlio magistrates 
if they are of opinion that thoro is a reasonable cause I'or 
the child’s uon-atiendancc. Hat when oiico the order has 
been mode the parent is bound to satisfy the magistrate 
that he has obeyed it, or bna at least made reasonable 
ofi'orts to obey it. In tliis case tho defendant had done 
neither. Ho had not caused the child to attend school to 
receive tho required instruction, boeanse the payment of 
tho school fees was a condition jircccdcut of so doing, and 
he was loo poor to pay them. He had not mado r(;ason- 
able efforts to obey tho order, because ho had not made 
proper application to have tho fees remitted. In the 
-opinion of tho Loud Chikp Justfuk, therefore, tho deci.sion 
of Mr. Justice JiiNm.KY and Mr. Justice Lovkh was a 
wrong dooision. They had held that an atloudanco order 
was oboyed by sending a child to the school door. Uo 
held that uttendunco moaul efitectivo nttcudance, and, con- 
Boquontly, that a father ^was bounil to do what was nrees- 
sary tovonsuro that ilio child would bo admitted when 
sent. With this d(jfij)ition tho otlior Judges concurred. 
Mr. Justice Hunman held that iii tli(» Act of 1870 tho 
words ** cause to attend wen; used in a. sen.so diilcrent 
from tho ordinary sense, and that they tnt?M.nt sending the 
child with tho school fee in its hand. JMr. Justice AVatkin 
WlJJjtA.\rs described tho net of the defendant tis cuusing his 
child to make an abortive utt.oini»t to attend scjhool, 
whereas what tUo law requires is that ho shall cause it 
really to attend. Tho case was, therefore, remitted to tho 
magistrates to sec that tho defendant obeys tho law for 
the future. 

If"the dooision of the Court had gone the other way, 
•it might have been found ncci'ssary to have passed 
an Education Act Amciulraont Act during the present 
Session. The payment of tho school fees is usually the 
least pptont of the causes which prevent a parent from 
sending a child to sdhool. If ho is really poor, ho has 
seldom any difficulty in gotiing tho fees remitted ; what 
be cannot get remitted is tho loss of the child’s services 
or the trouble of seeing that it goes to school when it is 
sent. Hod it been hold that a parent could not be com¬ 
pelled to appj^ for remission of tho fees, and that lie had 
■saffioie^tly complied with tho Jaw by regularly sending 
his child to the school door without them, au order of 
attendance would havo meant nothing at all. Whenever 
a parent fdlind it more convenient to keep his child at 
home, he would have taken care to obey the law by 
sending it •everj morning to demand a free admission. 
When this amusing and not burdensome ceremony had 
been gone through, tho child would have boon sent or 
put to work, and its wages, or the value of its scrvicos, 
would have been duly credited to tho parent’s account. 
Even in such a Session as the present, so odd an interpre¬ 
tation of the whole drift and intention of recent educatiunal 
legislation could hardly have been allowed; and iho House 
of Gopimons may be congratulated on being spared a 
troublesome piece of business when its hands are already 
DTer-fhll.^ 

# ==========^-=-= 

BULGARIA. 

OOBEBSPONDENT of tho Standard has succeeded 
in obtaining fi^in the Prince of Bulgaria a full ex- 
position of what the Prince wishes to bo understood as his 
i^se in his preseffit straggle with liis subjects. The 
Prince appears to have been delighted at being “ inter- 
“ viewed,” and thought tflmself very lucky in having a 
realW good opportunity of tolling all his long sad history 
to Western mrope. On no point was ho more earnest 
than in his own profound roluotanco to accept tho post 
whioh was forced om him. Directly ho heard ho had boon 
elected, ho told the German Emperor that the Bul¬ 
garians mighib ask him to ^ome, but that nothing 
would induce him to go. His'^chief cause for shunning 
the proposed. honour was tho absurdity of tho Constitu¬ 
tion to which he was to bo asked to swear. It had been 
•drawn up by a BuBsian Prince with vague democratic 
touings, and had received its final touches from a group 


of Bulgaalaa democrats, at Tiruova, He saw that sueh a 
Gonstitutioft would urork, and, that iti neoeaaarily 
placed all power in iho nanas of oH^ues of tUbdy adven¬ 
turers whp had no real influence, and Hb other ambl-' 
lion tbesi that t>f gaining petty personal advantages. 

In such a scheme there was no tenable place for an « 
honest German Prince. But he was not his own master; 
and when the Czar insisted that he must become a Prince, 
and swear to a Constitution, whether absurd or sensible, 
h(? wont and swore, llnssia was bound to find a Prince 
for the Bulgaria sbo had created, and Prince Alexander 
of Hesse was the only Prince that Buwsia would name and 
Austria would accept. Tho Prince felt that he bad been 
bom under an evil star. lie alone of all the millions of 
men was tho possible Prince of Bulgaria. It was his 
doom, and ho had to bear it. Tho brand of Bulgaria was * 
on bis brow; and, like Cain or the Wandering Jew, ^ 
ho had to leave his once happy home and roam in tho arid 
deserts and fetid marshes of Bulgarian Constitutionalism. 
Nor can he escape from his curse. It is always hanging 
over his head. After tho death o£ tho lato Czar ho mado 
a tour to Vienna, Berlin, and St. Petersburg, explaining 
how very unhappy ho was, how lie loathed his Bulgarian 
Ministers, and how he must put nn end to the ridiculous 
Constitution to which he hati sworn. Everywhere he mot 
the fcarno answer. Ho might swear and unswear as ho 
pleased; ho might accept, break, or invent constitutions 
according to his fancy, but ho must remain the Prince 
of Bulgaria. People wlio aro cur.sod from tho cradle must * 
realize their p(*sitiou. Thoro is no uso in their whining 
over their lot, and all tlio throe Ij.ui'RROlts explained to tho 
IhiiNCL that ho had no kind of clioico in tho matter, and 
that stay ho must. Sad and doje.cted, tho doomed oue 
wont back to liis d(itcstod Principality, and resolved that, if 
ho had to stay on in such a plueo, ho would at least sco if a 
military amp d'i'lat would not lessen his misery, and mako 
life in ihilgurla more ondarable. 

His previsions as to tho ovils that would come upon him 
wheuho was Ici't alone with tho Bulgarians and thoir Con¬ 
stitution wore moro than roalized. The moss of tho people 
did not raise in him any peculiar feelings of aversion, and 
lio thought tho country full of natural resources and 
capable of improvomoiit. But ho had to deal, not with the 
muss of the people, but with the crowd of needy, greedy, 
ignorant, I'amitical adventurers, with grand phruscs on 
tlieir lips and sordid aims in thoir hearts, who always 
come to tho top in a conntry now to political life, and tho 
Prince found that men like those cared about as muoh for 
the improvement of Bulgarian soil as they cared for the. 
improvement of Jupiter. He tried a Miuistry of tho 
Bight, and thought that he had got hold of the worst 
Ministry the world could furnish, until he tried a 
Ministry of tho Left, and found that ho had been 
wrong, and a worse Ministry was possible. Wrangles, ' 
intrigues, and jobs occupied all tho time that should 
liavc been given to the service of tho State. And there 
was one thing in tho loading Bulgarians that shocked 
his honest German soul more than anything else. They 
were one and all such prodigious liars. They told him. 
orders had boon carried out that liad nob been car¬ 
ried ont; they lied about everything; they lied about 
him, and said that stones ordered for the roads were being ♦ 
used for bis palaeo, aud that now tuxes were imposed only 
to be wasted by him on his own personal luxury. And, 
then, every one was so corrupt. Ho could not find one 
righteous man in this new city of the plain. The admi¬ 
nistration was corrupt, the Courts were corrupt, the 
gendarmerie wero corrupt to a man. If the Prince 
had attempted to introduce purity by dismissing the, 
impure, ho would havo had to dismiss everybody; and 
how, ‘ as be piboonsly asked, could he possibly do 
that? When ho tried to show those who surroundpd 
him that the Constitution was a farce; that the moss 
of tho people knew and cayed nothing about it; and “ 
that they really looked to their Prince as they had 
looked to tho Sultan, his unpleasant friends replied thai 
they had no objection to his use of any amount, of personal ' 
power, so long as he used it to promote tho jobs in which 
they themselves took an interest. Thoro is no reason tp 
suppose that tho Puinoe was not speaking the truth. The 
Bulgarian Constitution was an absurdity. The Bulgarians 
wore as unfit for democratic liberty the Bussians 
would be if it was given them new, or as Spanish 
colonists were ^ century ago, they ^ set 

up tl;eir JReppblios. Europe made the same mistake 
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in giving tl^a Bnlganatis more liberty than they could 
use, as it made in awarding Greece more territory than 
they oonld aecnrb for her. K Bulgaria was loft to itself, 
and the Prince went away, there can bo little doubt that 
Bulgaria would rapidly pass through the stages of a 
republic, a military dictotorship, and a foreign pro. 
tectorate. 

But the clue to all that is now talcing place in Bulgaria 
is that the pRiNCii; will not, and cannot, go away. Ho 
may alFoct to ask the Bnlgarians whother they would 
like to keep him or to let him go ; but lie knows that 
in any case Ho has to fuifd his doom. He must stay, 
and therefore Abe Bnlgarinns must answer that they 
wish him to stay. Anything Uko freedom of election 
quite incompatible with such a situation. Accord¬ 
ingly, the elections aro being held after tho approved 
fashion when princes ask for plebiscites. Tho poll¬ 
ing is nndor <lircct military supervision, tlii} ballot- 
boxes aro in the hands of partisans, the returns aro made 
as the returning oflicer thinks ym>por. Opponeiiis who 
are too noisy in their opposition are soiled and im¬ 
prisoned. The Gnvcrnmoiit manages the elections as it 
manages the elections iu Spanish Republics, and as it has 
managed them in Spain itself, and used to munago tbcMu 
in France under tho Empire. An appeal to the people 
always ends in favour of those who mak(j it, for they have 
tho means at their command of getting tho result they 
wish. When it is remembered tliut a plobiscito showed 
that tho Italians of Nice wished their territory to bceoino 
French, it will bo ea.sily understood that ph'l)i.scites will 
show anything, it is very possible, too, that plebiscites, 
nlthouglL they can have hut ono rosnlt, may really show 
tho real feeling of tho ma jority of tho people. Nothing 
could have been more rigoroii.s and oppre.ssive than tlu* 
interference of the Governinont wluai the pK'lnscit o.'j were 
taken by which tho netsof Loms Nai’OLCon were eontirniod ; 
but there can be no doubt tliat tho mass of tlio jic.isantry 
at that time wisbed for tlifj Empire. Tho PitiNCi; is contiLh'iit 
that the vast majority of the Bulgarians cart? much 
more for him than for tho Constitution, ami there is 
nothing improbable in bia nssertion. Then tli(3 Russian 
oliieials who surroniid him take almost as lc:itliug a yjart 
in the election as he docs, and the peasant wlio might 
hesitate to obey tho wi.shos of a Pkinci-: is anxiou.s 
to do what he thinks tho great Czau would wish 
him to do, • Russia does not otHeiully intorforo in 
tho matter. Tho Constitution was her contrivance, 
and she can hardly in doecney inoelaiiu it.s futility; 
and tho Russian Governinont i.s too prudent to in¬ 
terfere openly in n matter the inevitable end of wliiiih 
is what sho would (h‘.sii’e. But tlm Russian otlicinKs 
in Bulgaria know that the PiiiNcn is net to ho 
allowed to leave liis Principality, and therefore tlu3y 
lend their countenance tf> all the step.s which he is 
taking to make his stay there more satisfactory to liim. 
There can bo little doubt that ho will liavo his way now, 
and then he will have an opimrtunity of sluiwiiig what he 
can do for tho land of his enforced adoption. 


JEWS IN RUSSIA. 

rriHE representatives of the Englisli Jews arc not agreed 
JL as to tho cause to which is to bo attributed tho per¬ 
secution which their brethren Lave lately been undergoing 
in Bnssia. Serjeant Simon, whose opinion we only know 
from tho account given of it in Mr. Giiken’s letter to tho 
Times, appears to set down tho sufferings of tho Russian 
JoWB to “their general rapacity, and to tho crime of 
“ nsnry in particular.” This, however, is only true of 
the poorer Jews, and even tluilr sins arc in part duo to 
tho neglect of their “ richer brethren, who aro selfishly 
“ heedless of the education of the masses.” Thi.s i.s to 
ns a wholly new view of tho effect which attendance at 
school will have npon tho poor. That education sbonld 
enconrage thrift and industry is intelligible, since it 
natnrally qaiokena tho scholar’s sense of the valno 
of money, and thrift and industry aro obvious ways 
of making money. But why education should disconi'age 
usury is not equally clear. It would rather soom that, as 
lending on usury is an obvious aud easy means of making 
a little money, more education should rather suggest 
usury than suppress it. The miserly boy who reaps a 
handsome profit out of his schoolfellows* necessities when 


he knows their pookot-money to be exhaustod is not an 
unfamiliar personago in stories of school life, but he is 
never either tho idlest or tho most stupid boy of the lot. 
If ho despises tho graces of language, he is at leaat quick 
at figures, and knows the value of lieiiig in the master's 
good books. Nor is it probable that the wickedness of 
taking interest for loaus would be greatly insisted on in 
Jewish Bchools. Such toiiching might seem to reflect 
npon names very eminent in tho persuasion, and would 
have the additional disadvantage of sotting tbo master at 
loggerheads with half tho parents with whom ho has t(» 
do. If Serjeant Si.mon were to sot up a school in Bossi.n. 
aud try the experiment of giving tho losson.s which he 
wishes his co-roligionisls to lay to heart, ho might soon 
find that tho Jews wore not above indulging in a littlo 
persecution on their own account. 

Mr. GiiKiiN traverses the SniMEANi’s whole case. ITo 
denies that the Russian .Tew’^s are badly taught; on tho con¬ 
trary, they aro much belter taught than otlusr Russians, and, 
indeed, than most (^hristian.s in other countries. Tho 
Jewish poor speuk Russian 1‘olish and un iutorosting 
language called .laden-German. French is taught in their 
school.s, though l^lr. Guki'N prudently does not say whether 
they sposk it, and “ they know Hebrew almost ns a mother- 
“ tongue.” Instead of thoir misfortnne.s being tho result of 
want of education, it is thoir education that has helped to 
bring tJusir misfortunes upon them. They are so oXcep- 
tiomilly well taught that they fill rich Chri.stians with 
jealousy and jioor Christians witli envy. Jt is sad, of 
course, that Cliristian.s should not bo superior to these 
mean sentiments; hut when Mr. Gioeev tolls ns that 
.iuwisli ediicatiuii in Rus.^^ia is so good that *'it fits tho 
“ poorest my ^gifted race to compete with tho moht 
“ favoured chisscH, niul to di.>.lanco altogether the less cul- 
“ tnred,” it is i^npos^lhle to feel any wonder that they aro 
not. The vji.st imijnrity of the Itussian ])eopIe are in a 
mental condition which it would be an extroino form of 
polilcnoK.s to de.scrihc as “ Ic.sm (uiltiired.’* Cousequeutly 
tho vast majority of Ihe Riis.sian peojilo aro “ altogether 
“ di.stanced ” by (ho poorest .lows. Mr. Gkeen’s expla¬ 
nation of the ill irciitinent suffered by his raco is thim 
as nearly us ]»nssil)l(^ tho rcvcr.'^o of that given by Ser¬ 
jeant JSiMON. Without aUem}»ting to decide an issue of 
fact upon wbiidi two snob diHtingui.shed witnesHos give 
conflicting testimony, wo may sa}^ that Mr. Queen’s 
theory seems by far the more probable of tho two. An 
unpopular race is almost always unpopular by reason of 
its virtues rathei* tliaii of its vices. Vico, in tho long ran, 
seldom lead.s to w('alth ; and, wliatcvcr (dse may bo un¬ 
certain, there FfMiUj.s (o he no doubt that the Russian Jews 
aro wealthy—at nil evfiil.s, wealihicr than tho Christians 
of the correF5])on(ling class. If the Jews would only got 
drunk and spend ilicir money recklessly, there would bo 
very little temptation to pm-.sccutc them. It is when tliero 
aro no pleasant vic(>s wliieh can he trusted to provide 
the eorrecling whip ihnt the neighbourhood thinks it 
ncco.saary to make good tho want. ff’lnMlef ailed exposition 
wiiicU Mr. OanKN gives of his brethreji’s merits fnlly con- 
lirins tho argument drawn Jrora analogy. The Russian 
Jews, he ssiys, “ aro industrious, thrifty, sober, and iiitellU 
“ gent.” -If it Were bio that the.so virtues should co- 
oxLSt with a total ab.seiico of any desire to succeed in life,^ 
their pos.srssors might eoneeiva))ly be popular. Bnt tho 
Ttnsaian Jews are not e.veeptiomdly ddieieui in this quality. 
They know how to make tlieir virtues miiiisler to their 
temporal prosperity. Tlusy deserve to get on and they do- 
get on. They become, Mr. GiiKF.N assures us—and wo have 
no difficulty in bclitiviug him—“by sheer moral force o£ 
“ character tho compeers of all, tho masters of thoir em- 
“ ployors, and tho patrons of their would-bc betters.” If 
ibis is nt all a true account of the Jews in Russia, tho wonder 
is, not that they aro peracentod, but that there is a singlo 
one of them loft alive. I’hoy may bo tho salt of tho com¬ 
mercial earth, but whou their savour is so exceedingly pun¬ 
gent, tbo salt becomes as likoly to bo trodden under foot 
of men as if it had lost its savour altogether. 

The two Jowi.sh employments which Mr. Gkei.w singles 
out for spocial mention are tho keeping of spirit shops and 
money-dealing. As regards the former, the Jow.s aro com¬ 
pletely and vcxatiously proof against the icmi)(atitm to be 
thoir own best customers. “ They never get drunk nor 
“ become brutalized—.sins of omission,” a.s Mr. Gl’ERN very 
justly says, “ not forgiven by tho peasant.” It is easy to 
imagino in what light this unnatural moderation is regarded 
by those who are never able to leave & tavern sober. Thp 
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Jewish publican is beJicvcd to be continually on the watch 
for opportunities of adding to his customer's score with¬ 
out his customer's consent. He keeps sober, not becauso 
1)0 dislHcen getting drunk—that is an eocentricity incon. 
^c(5ivable to a Enssian peasant; not because he tiiinks 
drunkcnncRS wrong—that is an affoctation of morality 
which would be exti'anrdinary in a Chribiian, and must bo 
wholly nnattainaW by a Jew; but simply because, w'hen 
the sober man makcH out ttio bill of the drunken man, he 
can arrange the items to his taste. The point at which .a 
man ceases to remember what liquor ho has ordered is 
not necessarily tlio point nt which ho lins ceasod 
to order liquor, and howevci* sccpticid hn may be 
of the amount cliargcd to him, ho has no means of 
disjiufcing it. Mr. (ii:i:FN says that, of tlu‘three millions 
of JoWH in liufisia and Jluhsiun Eolmul, “ ;l few are stated 
“ to bo nsurorH." Ah ho najc.*; ou to explain iliat they aru 
“moated by Iho nc'iu'.ssiticrt of the ]vu'a!itiy,” sinee tho 
peasant's “ own Iciih and kin iiiid m od will not lend them 
“ a rouble to snvo t hem ti om sl.'irvniit'n/' we will frankly say 
that we bhould Ihj greatly astonished if many more than a 
few are not usiners. IC it is followed with jadgaiieni, usury 
is a very profitubh; tvadt;, and where a single luec liua from 
circnmbtanccB the moiioj)oly of it, the ilemand for its 
exorcise must bo gn-at. The fact that usury lends itself 
more than most legitimate imlustrics to extojtiori ami 
cruelty does not gc t rid of the tact that it is uii industry 
v/ilhout which a e(jmmunity cannot v«jy well exisl. Tile 
lliiKsian .lows are not likely to he diseipli's ot JMr. iiusiiiN, 
and if they are nt)t, tlu'y can Imrdly be hlamod for re¬ 
membering that, if theii* liiioka ai’o to show ii [noilt, bnd 
fioenrity must mean high inlercst. ^ 

Tho OTio thing tlnil. does seem staungo in tiio whole 
buMTiosB is that tho Jluf-.siau Clovernraent has not intei'- j 
fored with greater <lecisi(Jii to put down the porseent u)!) of 
its Jewish Hubjccls. TIio virtues wo have licou »lwclliiig j 
on may bo vovy irritating to tho peasantjy, Init they are j 
undoubt-odly prolitiiblo io iho country, it is tho more j 
incumbent, thorefuie, njmn the nntiioritits to tako care 
that theso unpopular virtues iihail ho gnanied against the 
periodical attacks which they are eertuin to incur if their 
pOKsobSorB ate iel:- to the iiroteetioii of their own wits and 
their own hands. Tho C/.Aii may possibly love tho Jews 
no hotter thiiu his subjects lovo ilieiu; bat a man who has 
to rocoivo taxoH, inslead of paying them, can hardly bo 
ignorant that tiio w< allh whicli is the Iicml and front of a. 
Jew’s <jllbn(liiig make.s him nr, valuable to ilnssia us ho is 
hateful to Eiis‘.iau>’. 


A cnAiTLU oi'* 2iv:\\’ irisTOhY. 

I T is sometimes iiunf^inrd or n.ssmued that a fivo jn-.jfr.won of 
rrolastautiftiu in its exlreme.' l fonn, wliutovrr may he lhoLi>:ht 
of its thcologic.il merits or deiuerhs, is at lejibt a sure •iUaranlee 
ngaiust the modiroval horrors of .supoislition, bigotry, and iii- 
toloranrc. TIioro wlu) .so rcpKou c.'iimot iioliasd liuve very 
adequately nmbtered tho iirst cinitury of 1’iontaut hi.slory ami 
theology in Europo. Jlui it is to iiiiolhor and luoie roiuote ie{j;jon 
that we would noyv direct tludr aUcntinn, partly iind«T Iho 
guidance of n writer in tho July number of (/om/ JIW/;?, who in a 
paper on Sir Henry Vano givi-.s Boino detiiisol" Now riii'^dmul lilo 
which nmy startle many men of those who have a gom-raloctjuaint- 
nuco with the early rxpoi iriiCLS of iho I’ilgviin Eatiuas. To ordinary 
Iljiigliah reader.! the uamn of Sir lienry S'aiie i'- probably inotit 
familiar as tho hero and ^ictim of tii.'it stran^i* sceno at tho 
dissolution of the Long .Ihniinmi'nt, 'when (Jromwoll marched 
two flics of iniirk'toors into tho Iloune, imd, in reply to 
Sir Ilenry’s iudignant prolc.si, **'fLla is jitit honrvP, it is 
against morality and cMminon hoiu’sty, ’ ns wo are told, “ fell 
ti“irsiling, crying out with a loud voire,' Oh. Sir ilemy Vane, Sir 
lienry Vone, tho Lord deliver mo from Sir I lenrv \ aue.’ ” 'J’hey 
will rumtrtnber, too, that the finme vigour and iudopondouco of 
character, which made him rebist the tyranny of the I'rotector in 
1653, remlored him olmoxious twenty yeaw later U> tlio lirst 
ParlianKnit of tho EcFtoration, and led 1o his execution for high 
treason, though ho had tiiken no }mrt in the death of the King. 
He "Was then only til'ty years old, but Lis public career began vovy 
esrlj, and wo are concerned with one of the liret and lea!?l; 
femiliar hhapters of his biography when ho was seoliing in the new 
world “to enjoy ihu blos&iiig of a pure gospel,’’ which, imdor tho 
rule of Charles J. and Laud, lie had found unattainable at homo, 
lie complained bitbnly, we nie told, that in JChgland^ no elengy- 
man would adminislor the Oomimmiou to him .standing, which, 
however, be must have Imown was expressly forbidden by tho 
Anglican Prayer-book. Some yours bid ore tho colony of New 
England had been founded by u body of Puritaii settlers, 
who received a f^harler frdni Iho * Crown, with powat 
to elect their omh iiir>;"ibl^f!tes, a:vl who profoasea tlio 


ionocunt aud pcatulngly Hheeal design of' ^ «the Hon* 

couformUts, with the grace and leave of the asidte a 
peaceable secession, and enjoy the liberty and exeroise of tbfiib 
own persuasions about the worship of the Lord Jeian$ Ohiiit.** 
They proceeded at once to esUbluih a system, of which the biding 
fniiiuTos were a rejection of episcopacy, of the use of ^ Common 
r*myer,'’ and Church ceremonies. Each congregation of W 0 t- 
ghippers was to form a separate 'and independent “ Ohundii* 
bound to Ollier “Churches” by no ties but those of mutual 
' clunty, tliough for some reason they carefully eschewed the name 
of iildHpondeiits, and at first—rather unintelligibly—Sedated 
that “ they did not separate, and were not separate, from the 
Church of England.” In October 1635 three notubb slanngers 
from lOiigland miided at Boston, Massachusetts, to join the New 
England colony, John Winthrop, al’torw'ards.Govemor of Oon- 
. uf'cticiit, who is called by Mather the “ New English Nehemiah”; 
(lie notorious Hugh Peters, efterw'ards Choplain to Oromwel^ 
'who pr*‘ached in favour of the murder of Charles 1. ; -and Sir 
Henry Vane, who within three luonths of his arrival wae “ ad- 
mitt* ;d a member of the Church t»f Boston,'* and in the following 
siu'iniv 'wiis fdiu'led first a frnoman of the Company of Mossachusetb 
liny rmd tlion fiovernor, being just twenty-four years old. He had 
idumly bignuli::(-'d himself, in conjunction with the Rev. Hugh 
Peters, by procuring n public adniouition to Winthrop for his 
“ over lonieucy iii dealing with evil doers,” which ho humbly pro- 
nii'-ed to amend by “ taking a more strict course '* for the future. 

Hut )uoi-u serious dilliculiies than this awaited tho new Governor, 
which curiously illu.-itrato the standard of religious sobriety and 
tub’rance recogni/od among thoso who bad yobellod against the 
' milder yoke of Ihu State religion iu England. The first great 
que:4ti<)u, wJticli w:iM indeed in train two years before Vano became 
Lro\cruur, is oiu' that it isdifllcult for a muderu reader to hear of 
without a smile, though nt the time it throw the whole colony 
into u blnr.o und every one by tho (iars. This was tho great 
red ling qm'st ion. lu i(>34. a cortaiii zealot of the name ufEudicott 
loro the ru<l (.'ross out of tlie flag ut ISalum, and justified his act 
on the ground lhal “ it was given to tho King of England by the 
i'ope us uit ensign of victory, so a Biipcrstitious thing, and a 
relielf of Antii'linMt.” After luaturo deliberation ou this knotty 
point il was I'L. oivi.'d that tho red cross rhould bo expunged from 
all Ihu flag.i uvuupt tho ono at (’astlo Island, but the except! on 
Bomuhow wc.s ignored, and hence Tliomas .Miller, the mate of the 
J/f\ for, an English ship iu tlin harbour, complniuod to the new 
(lovoriior that all the people of Mti.s^inchusotls wuro traitors and 
I rtibels since the King's colours wore not hoisted gn the fort. Vane 
I w.\! vur; a:!gr.' and Miller was forced to apologize, but it was not 
i to have ;-uch storiuj c.arriud back fo England,and 

the (i<j\Linin' auunidingly bummoned the masters of the fifteen 
! ve.'.-'-L in Jiarbour, and explained to them tliat unfor- 

I tmintuly no loviil Ihig could bo found in tho Colony; ho probably 
I omiltu(l tu give ;vfi li.c it'nMui that they hod all been purposely dc- 
fiiced, Un this two of tlnau oil'ored to present a flag, which tho 
: Governor accoj>U*d. alLur iir.st protuating that tho aetllors thought 
: the cvi.sft on it idolatrous. And thus tlio red flag wua at last hoisted 
in spite i>f the empbatio j(.monstrances of both magistrates and 
clorg}. But will'll .si>.)u es’tisrwards tho Parliamentary Army in 
J lnghiml nlto mloptcd this .«iiuio idolatrous banner of St. George, 
the Goner,il (Joiiri. of iMu'T.'nclnisetts at onco replaced it on all their 
uii&igna “ till tho .'^tate of JCnglaud shall alter tho same, which wo 
I do.;irc.’' But tlioir do.siro was not gratified, and in their 

cxultiitioji at the triuiuph of civil and religious liberty—ns the 
Puiitfins understood the b'rui—nt homo, they appear to have quite 
forgotti’n it tlicni^olves, and the idolatrous emblem was thenceforth 
quietly rctaiiu-d. 

The next dusputc was not so I’a-dly settled, and in fact led 
eventually io Vam-'o return to England iu the following year. The 
^ear hufoVo he laiided at Boston there had couio from l^lngland a 
j certain Anne ilutchinsnu, “a woman (according to her admirers) 

! of such admirable undorRtaiiding and profitable and sober carriage 
that she w'ou a powerful party in tho couutry,” But she used this 
> ])uwcr to “ weaken the hands and lioarls of the people towards 
I the iniuLiters/’ and denounced all fixed rules uf fiiith or 
I conduct on the plea uf herself possessing “ a new rule of 
I practice by immediate revolution,” though she disclaimod any 
miraculouis aid.!. She moreover took to preaching, or at least to 
delivering public addresses to assemblies of women, criticizing tho 
bcruions prciiched ou the provious Sunday, which the minuten, 
ivot unnaturally perhaps, did not quite appreciate, especially os she 
not only added instructions of her own containing some very 
(fueor, and not very intoUigiblo heresies, but also gently stigmatized 
them (IS “ Ba.'iTs priests, Popish factors, Scribes, Pharisees, and 
uppo.9crfl of (Jhrist,” which they thought “ very hard to bear.” 
Governor Vane supported, while .Deputy-Govomor 'Winthrop 
vohemontly upnosod her, and in spite of tho Oourt ordering a 
gL^ncral fast to be kept, he informs us that “ the difi;ere|ibe in the 
said points of religion increased more and more.” A denial of the 
personality of tho Ilo]y*Gho.st and of honvezL.jmd'^aU appear to 
have been among the points mooted by Mrs. Hutchituion and her 
friends, but their grand ofienco consisted in their charging filie 
miulsters with teaching the deadly doctrine of “ a covenant of 
works.” As neither fasting nor argument aivailed,anything, the 
'«ivil ond ecclesiastical authorities determined to (iaopt mpre 
officanious romodios. Eor they had already dedded—^ot very 
consistently with their original professions and prortazts— 
that “ it is impious ignorance to say men to 

have liberty of oousoience,” whereas “ religion admits of no 
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eoetnlijo iiotiainiJ^^ "forthe SM flock we pen up 

tbs wslf.” Ajpilllp^ ZiSttd and the 6tar Chan] 1 )or->-or the 
Bmniih that matter-^oould have trnid no more. 

Mr. John QroMuntthi who Bad preached againet three |>er80DS who 
um nadir a covenant of works, was flned 40/. aud ordered to 
tnahe^ptthmo eonfeailcn of hii fault in every church. Mr^. Ilutohin- 
mhmlf and her hvotber-in-law, Mr. Wheelwright, being con- 
eieted of aediliop tod contempt, were excomiunuioatoa and 
hanuhed. She w<^ Brat to Itbode Island, and after her husband's 
death removed to Long Island, where she pcrisliod niUerably iu a 
massacre of colonists bv the Indians, who woro making Teprisals 
fiira treacherous slaugliter of their own peo<i)lo by the Dutch 
sittiers. The news of her death was wolcomod with undisguised 
aatiafoction at Massachusetts, whore tho Hcv. Thomas Wulde, who 
had taken a prominent part against her, after obe^rvtng that it 
was doubtful whether the Indians bad burnt her alive, proceeds to 
improve the occasion in the following merciful amt Christiau 
^strain 

But slain it Koems she is, noconling to all report^. I nov<T hi;ard that 
tha Indians in thuiio parts did over bolbro this rouiniit thn lilas i)iiliai;o 
upon any family or lauiitiiis; iitid ihoivlbro (icHi's Imnil is tlu* mure up- 
patently seen heroin, to picic out this woeful wuman .mui in iKo hor, n.id 
those bolongtng to Her, an uiiheard-oflicttvy exnmplo of their cruoUy uhuvi* 
all others. 

Meanwhile tho rival parties represented by Vane and Winthrop, 
who succeeded him ns (.Governor, did nut get ou \evy (‘omfortiibly 
together, and at Inst it was resolved to tuKo imu-u rlgomun 
measures for tho extirpation of heresy. Vnm*, wlit) disapproved 
of persecution on all bides, wisely determined ton l.iirn lo hviigland, 
but during the remainder of his life always ubed whatevei* iu- 
iluence he had at home for tho benefit of the coloui. is of Maesn- 
ebusotts, who, under tho rigid Piiritini suprenmey wliieli followml 
on his departure, went on from bad to worso. lie was liiiu-qelf 
shamefully persecuted by Cromwell, os a cfuislsli nt oppuiu'nl- of 
every form of arbitrary ^verniuent. In New J lugluud pivuiorip- 
tion, line, banishment, and capdtal punishinejit bee.inu' tlm urdur of 
the day for Anglicans, Quakers, Amikililists, AduiiiiLt’-. .^nd other 
such unhappy sectaries and eufu’guuu'iis.” Not miI v did tljo 
“Blue Codeso named apparently as ficeiniiig to hi' written in 
blood—strictly forbid “n'ading tho (.loninion rniu*r, lu‘tJi>inf«' 
Ohristmaa Day or saints’ days, making Auinco pio.-!, or jiinying on 
any inslruniont except the drum, thctrumitri.siiul tin- .fe\v«’ liarp,’’ 
which w-ere supposed lo have a kind of llihlicul lliuour about 
them’, it also forlmdo mothers to ki: s their b.ihiea on thu .Suhhntli 
day, and enjoined that no nnu should run or Widk in his gardmi, 
or elsewhere, except ie\ereutly lo uhd from rueeling. ’ Jleadens 
of The ScarlH Le/fir W'ill readily uiiderstiiiid I he moral resultH 
of this sort of legislation. As to leliginun iolevalii.n, “If,” enys 
one of their leading writers of that day, “ after imu ciMitiiiuo 
in obstinate rebellion auninat the lighl, the civil riiKj/i>.ir.ile sliall 
still walk towaids iheni in soft and gentle coinmlberation, hls 
BOftnesa and geulloiiess is excetaive laiye lo fo.ves and wolves, but 
his bowels are mlberably stnulenod and hardened ;',eMiiJ.a the poor 
sheep and lambs of Uhrist. Nor is it frustrating the end of 
Christ’s coming, but a direct advancing it, to destroy the bodies of 
those wolves who suelc to dcslroy t souls of those for whom 
Christ died.’’ It is a curious satiro on liuman we:ihn";.M and iii- 
cousistoncy that tlio hideous system of persecution riijoined in 
Now England by tho very men who liad tied, us lluiy elegantly 
expressed it, from " tlioso proud Auakiiues, tho tii\iiioiis bishops, 
and their proud and profuuo sujiporters and criiel <leii*nili’rs under 
Charles 1., was at lust brought to an oud after tho ll('.-itora1iou by 
a peremptory order from Charles II. There are no crimos like 
those that aro wrought iu tho uamu of liberty. 


In the year 1866 there occurred, on November 13, a very remark- 
'able shower of meteors or shooting stars, and these exceptional dis* 
plays were found to have ix^ourred at intervals of 33^^ years. It was 
shown by somewhat abstruse calcolatious, into which wo cpnot 
hero enter, that if a meteor swarm revolved round the sun in an 
oval oath in exactly 33* years, the disturbing effect of the planets 
woula be exactly such as"had lioen observed. Hence it appeared 
that these moteom must perform lh(*ir revolution in 33.^ years, and 
it was then inferred that they must be moving iu the same path 
as a cumot observed in the year 1866, a few months bofore the 
display of shooting stars, k'lirtber evidence was supplied by tho 
discovery that the path of the welhknown August meioors was 
the same os that of the groat comet of 1862, and that a shower of 
meteors annually obsorvod in April follow'ad the teack of tho great 
comet of 1801. through tiio tail Of^bich tho earth is boliovod to 
have parsed. But jt was in iSyj^at tho most interc.^ting facts 
in connexion with tho relation botwoun comets and meteors were 
brought to light. Towards tho end of 1872 astroiioomrs were 
imgorly e.'ipeeling Bioln's periodiiral comet, which had excited 
their nttenliun in 184(1 hy s])iilting up into two distinct bodies; 
but it Wiis ■nought ill vain. In its place, however, appeared, at 
Iheendoi Xovembcr.ii atriking di play of meteors,and sulb.Hiqucutly, 
on the 2nd and 3rd of I)occml)or, a coiuct wtis observed in the 
track which t!u‘ mett'or-slrerun might be snj)jio. 3 ed to have taken. 
It has b.'tm inferred, with somo rdiow of iva.-'On, that the earth 
actually iia^ed throuj/h one, of tho ln'i:d.3 of Bielas comet on Novem¬ 
ber 27, 1872, and th.il tho only ctreci. wnu a shower of eliooling 
stars. At a litlh* dlfiance the moteor-awnrm would sooiu to have 
pverontod tho orduiarv sipjieiirauco of a comet. Tho chiiin of cir¬ 
cumstantial cvideriei* which connects comets and meteors ks still 
furllier J-treugtJii'iiod Jr/ the examination of their spectra. By the 
help of the ypcclroseo])'! it is found that tho light of comets is 
I dejixod to a great cMent from glowing vapour of carbou iu aOme 
I form or other, .and it Jia.'» also been .‘^hoAvn Unit moteorio stones 
wiiieli have fali»‘ii on tho earth giro oil’, when licntcd in a 
I lacuu’m, vjjpour.s producing tho same spectra as those oh.«ervod in 
I comets. 

It would .^eftm prdB.'iblG that the nucleus of a comet is neither a 
; .solid Ilf)!' a ga;-enus body, but a mere ehistor of discrete meteoric 
I particles thri)U;rh wliieli ihc earth niiglit jiass without experiencing 
1 any eilect beyond that of 11 ytiiriling .shower of shooting stars, 
j and that tho heed eooipo.'-ud ot gn.-e.s f’Vtdved from these meteors 
under tho coiubiju’d ni Liou of the sun’s heat and the rurcfiictiou of 
.^paeo. With leg.tid lo the formation of the tails tho moat plausible 
tlieoi'v appuiirs to bo Llint thi*y are due lo a ropuisivu force, 
einanating from the sun (pos.^ibly eliiclriciiD, which acta on the 
giises evolved from Llio nncJmv-', and generalI's tails in diHerent 
diroctions aecordiijg; to the molecular coii.-,titiiLion of the gases. 

Iluiiug tbicj hrieily rketchod the general history of comets, we 
inuy refer to one or fuo points counueted with tlm present comet. 
The IhvL point tliiit (mII.a for remark i.s lh« circiim.stancu that this 
c<•met is moving along ihe ^aniij track (appnnim.atcly) as that of 
the coiiict of 1807, .X'le.v, it is to bo remembered that tho great 
coniel whieh ^va^ .•^ei ii hi.-L ye.ir in tho JSoutherii IJemiaphcrc was 
found lo ho tv,i.vc‘lil:\'-111 the aamo path ns that of tho comet of 
1843. in both eii! ■. ii jippcars dillicult to account for tho return 
of.tlio comet wiUiiii .oieh a .‘^liort time. And if the comet had 
regularly reappc.ired mi. thori intorvuls, it ought lo have bceii seou 
at former npiiaritions of wbiidi tliere appears to be no record. The 
nmelusioii ueum.M to he thus forced 011 us that them may bo two 
or more roinete tra\oiling in the amio track. This would quite 
.nee-Ji’d willi what we know of meti*or-.stroams, there being decided 
el idenco of aggregations of th»',si‘ particles at diiitiront parts of theiz 
orbit. 


THE COME'r. 

T he appe«ranco of a largo comet in the norlliurii heavona, 
though sudden, was not unexpected by astronomers. T(do- 
grams from Cordoba, Brazil, nud the Capo of flood Hope had 
warned them that a brip'ht comet, lirsl stien in tliu Southern 
Ilemisphere on May 26, was weuding its way novtliwards. The 
exact day when it wmuld iirst show itself above the noriheru 
horizon was a littlo doubtful; but tho substantial accurncy of tho 
telegram announcing that it would be near tho prominent ster 
^ Aurigie on June 2O has been verilied by tho event. The publi- 
eation of this prediction in the newspapers appears to have escaped 
tbe notice of the public; and thus the comet has been treated as 
one of those unexpected visitations which were formerly believed 
to portend wars, postiloiices, and fa mines, find which are oven now 
supposed to have some unexplained connexion with “ pheno¬ 
menal ” weather. A glance at tho present state of our knowledge 
with respect to comets may serve to dispel some of the illusions 
to which a certain class of the public still clings. 

It has long been known that the moss or amount of ponderahlo 
matter, even in tho largest comets, must bo exceedingly smtdl in 
comparison with the moss of any of the planets. But tho poasi- 
hiUty of a collision was suffleiont to terrify the nervous; and it 
was not till the discovery of the intimate relationship, if not 
absolute identity, between a swarm of meteors and a comet that 
these ^rs were really shown to be groundless. Wo con only 
hrie^ n^er to the steps hy which this, connexion was established ’ 
between two classes of bodies differing so much in the aspect 
which they present to us. 


Another Important matt or is tlio application of photography to 
tho invisible portion of t!m spectruin of this comet. Mr. Huggins 
lias suc('(jR(h‘d in ohtidr.iiig a photograph showing two blight 
liiM'H in tlu! nltra-vi.)!or, region, whicli appear to belong to tlio 
spfclrum of tho vapo.ir of r.irhuii (in some form). At (-irtionwich 
(Ib.'iorvatory won- observed iu tho givjii, the bluo, and the 
violet corre-spondiug to haiid.s iu tho .spectrum given by carbon iu the 
bluo part of tho flame of a c:indlo. It has hiiUiu’to been somowhat 
doubtful whuthur the comci-b.mds indicated carbon in this form or 
iu I hat exhibited by a vacumn-tuhe conlaiuinga carbon compound 
in a highly rareliod .■^Lati*. In this connexion it may ho mentioned 
that BrofeSi'or II. Draper of Now York has obtained a photograph 
of the connst, though he, Jitw not yet 6uccei‘ded in photographing 
its spectrum as Mr. lluggiud has done. 

With regard to the physical appearance of tho comet, it may 
be mentioned that by J uly 3 tho light will have dimiiiwhed to 
one-third and by July 16 to one-tenth of tho brightness, when 
tho comet lu'St appeared on Juno 22. Such calculations, however, 
aro ueceasarily subject to some uncertainty, as wo aro still 
imperfectly acqiminle.d with tho caut>e.H which dotermino tho 
brightness of comets. 'J'ho northward motion of tlio comet 
also has a groat dll'ct on its visibility in raksing ■’it above 
tim mists of tho Imri/.on and in clearing li from tho effect ul 
twilight, tinder tJu^o circumstances wo may e.xpocL llii.s comet 
to remain a conspicuous object to tho naked eye for bonie little 
time to come. In tho Udescopo it is likely lo [irove even a more 
interesting object than the comet of 1874. 
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THE BALWMBE TBAGEDY. 

I T is natural enough that the circumstances of the murder which 
took place on the Brighton line at the beginning of thU week 
should have suggested to the indnstriotts Journalist the famous 
Briggs-Muller transaction at Old Ford. That murder is famous 
not merely in history but in literature. For Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
as all men know, endeavoured to prove, not merely by written 
but by apoken words, to the Britisu Philistine that it was well 
that things should be BO. The British rhiliotine did not boo it; 
but it is we prerogative of the British IMiilislino not to see it. 
Now, tha,tunnels of the Brighton Bail way liaro acquired a historic 
O^emitv not inferior to that once posseted by iho very unromantic 
|ueoe of line which passes the pl^ whero ujntches which “ atriko 
only on the box ” are made. 2^ Newcomo» had already asiiurtid 
these tunnels their place in litoraipr mouiury; it is only to bo 
regretted that a real and not a fictitious drama should give them 
additional celebrity. They (or one of theui) have demonstrated, 
or helped to demonstrate, yet once more (wu wish it could be lor 
the last time), the almost inconceivablo stupidity of the Euglish 
police. There is probably not another country in the civilixod 
world where such a thing as happened on this occ:ision could have 
happened. There was a time when we bad, properly speaking, no 
police. «We had political spies paid ml hoc: we had tliieftakors 
whose morality was doubtful, but who managed when it ploasod 
them to take thieves. But it was borne in upon us that we ought 
to have a police, and a police wo have with n vengeance. ** Do 
not adopt our institutions d demi, my friend,” said the Prince 
Montcontonr. That is exactly what we have done. Wo have 
several Oommissioners of Police, an elaborate county and borough 
force, a Director of Oriminal Invostigation, and overjtliing hand¬ 
some about us. But the two chief functions of a regularly consti¬ 
tuted aaenee det fneeurg^tbe suppression of scandats whicli may 
affect the innocent, and the detection of crimes which can only con¬ 
cern the guilty—we have not, at any rate, in a state of performnnee. 
A short time ago a trumpery and obviously impossible case ofalleged 
fraud on a Oo-oporative society was brought before a magistrate, 
and was reported in full, with the name of the Victim. Our 
prosooofsurs are instant in the fabrication of aii'ecting stories 
whereby to tempt unhappy chemists to supply deleterious drugs 
lor the relief of too-confiding damsels, in inducing casual 
tobnoconists to book lo to i bar one on suburban races, in pre- 
Tailing on good-natured publicans to supply half-a-plut of beer to 
thirsty souls five minutes before or five minutes after the sacred 
hours prescribed by an all-wise Legislature. But when a real and 
terrible crime presents itself they are, like the American carter, 
“ not equal to the occasion.’’ They revorse tho lesson often taught 
in childnood; they cau mako a stone, but can by no means break 
one. It u easy to manufacture a crime; bard and troublesome to 
detect one. And yet anything more simple than the circum¬ 
stances of this murder on the Brighton Itailway it is absolutely 
impossible to conceive. 

We take tho facts as they arc reported, with insignificant 
. differences, by a large number of independent authorities; and we 
may observe that the recapture of the man Lnfroy, or even his 
demonstrative innocence, does not afiect that part of the question 
which is really important to the public in tho very least. Ou 
Monday last, when tho afternoon Brighton exprofis reached 
Preston, tho outlying station for JVigliton whore tickets are 
taken, a person was noticed either in, or leaning out of, a first- 
class compartment in a condition of much dilapidation. The 
carriage itself was in a still moro suspicious state, being covered 
with mood. The dilapidated person gave himself out os a 
journalist, by name Arthur Lofruy, and by domicile au inhabitant 
of Walliogton, a suburb of Oroydon. *lle proceeded to what 
on the face, of it must bo described, in ibe language of fiction, os 
" a story of a cock and of a bull, and of an elderly gentleman and 
of a countryman, and of a pistol shot.” We need not recito this 
story, which everybody has by this time read. The sifipicinns of 
the police were, we are told, aroused, but they wore aroused in a 
most BStoundingly inefficient fashion. While they assignud the 
doctor, whom he demanded, to tho wounded person, they had 
ample time to find out whether that wounded person's story of a 
bosinesB errand to Brightou was true, whether any trace of the 
elderly gentleman and the countryman was to bo found on tho line, 
whether the nature of the interesting victim’s wounds corresponded 
to the account he gave of the audacious countryman’s maleticonce. 
AU this could have been done very speedily, very effectively, and 


British policeman knows that watch-pockets in that portion of 
the attire of a gentleman have not yet been introduced. The one 
glnnniaring of reason which the conduct of the police dbplayed 
only serves to illuminate their darkness still further. They sub- 
ndtted wjfc a childlike docility to Mr. Lefroy s dotnand to be 
taken horip without doing his errand in Brighton. They did not 
oak the aoigeon as to the nature of his wounds or impertinently 
disouBS the presence of a cotn known as a Hanover medal ” in 
some nombers in his ^r^cket. They could not bring tbemaelves 
to wait for the result ot the idle formality of a aearSh along the 
line. But they did send a detootive with him to his home. TJm 
promising member Of the profIssion of M. Olsude, according to 
one account, '*left his companion and returned a little lo|er.*’ 
Acoording to another, he allowed him to change his d^e^nt 
did not observe the precsuUoni of Mr. Samuel Weller on a nuoh i 


less momentous occasion. The result migli|^J0e eroold ttdnki 
have been predicted by a toletahly intdligetiiiStad/ef the ige of 
five years or theroabouta Tho policeman iiii|6edwf ihe persons 
of the house, Ubi est iUe Toad^n-the-HoleTand be reesived 
the traditional answer, ** Et respoDSum ah onmibtti, *.jum est 
inventus.* ” Tho Feast of the Invention of Mr. Jjefroy ought to 
bo n green-letter one in the police calendar.' It need sosroaly be 
said that we do not assume the guilt ol this pdyoimoaf 
journalist and dramatic author. It heed soatbely be eaia,aIso, 
that wo do Hot vouch for the correctness of the fiiots as reported. 
There may bo no murder in the case. The unfortunate Mr. Gold 
may havo overbalanced himself and dropped out of the window. 
Thu countryman may bo a ronl countryman, and may, nejk content 
with shooting Mr. Lefroy, have subsequently scratched him, torn 
ofl' his collar, and goriomlly maltreated him out of pure exu- 
beranco of conscious and maleficent power. Tho police may not 
have had half the facts to go upon which industrious rgportoj/g has 
amassed fur the benefit of newspaper readers. But when ths 
ample.^t allowance has been mado for these possibilities, the con¬ 
duct of the Brighton police remains utterly inexplicable. Hod 
they feared to cast inevitable suspicion on a possibly innocent man, 
their feelings would havo been at least respectable. But, as has 
been Bufliciuntly pointed out, no such suspicion need have been 
cast. A certain period of rest and medical care was most reason¬ 
able to prescribe to the victim, accoi*diog to his own statement of 
n murderous outrage. During this period every material in¬ 
quiry might have been completed. The authorities may, indeed, 
urge that they could not anticinate the imbecility of their dele¬ 
gate. But it has got to be snown, first, whether the orders 
given to that delegate were such as to guard against any mishap, 
and, soccndly, what was the reason for runninjg the risk wUch the 
police rau. An innocent man in Lefroy's position could have no 
motion for evasion, which could only nvo him trouble in the long 
run. A guilty man should have' been allowed no ohonoe of 
attempting it. 

With a wonderful, if not altogether intelligent, unanimity the 
newspapers have been rocouimeniling, as they recommended nearly 
twenty years ago, tho adoption of the American system of no 
compartments and continuous carriages. This is a point on which 
it^ is somewhat superlluoiiB to offer advice. The general public 
will, no doubt, finally express its opinion, and that opinion will be 
followed with tho docent reluctance which Hailway Companies 
always show. The advantages of the tv^o systems can be very 
e^ily contrasted. Pullman cars have now run for some years on 
English lines (including the very one on which this disaster hap¬ 
pened), and public saloon carriages on many others. The Pull¬ 
man or tho saloon does not, it may be remarked, ofier a complete 
security against such proceedings as those of Muller and the 
" countryman,’’ though that security is very considerably increased. 
Only tho genuine and complete gangway eystem, with no differ- 
onco of classes, could allugether allay the fears of the timid, 
which will certainly not be lessened by Mr. Chamberlain’s light- 
lioartod answer to Mr. Mheridnn on Thursday night. Now wore 
are not many murderers, and there are a very groat many objeo- 
tiouable companions. “ Take my life, but spare my collar," said 
the traditiuual dandy to the highwayman. According to Mr. 
Lefroy’s story, tho malefiictur in this case was equally hostile to 
life and to collars. But ferocity of this kind is rare; and, as 
a rulo, tho traveller would havo to choose between a possilnlity 
of being very unpleasantly murdered and a practical certainty 
of draughts, neighbourhood of persons whose command of the 
minor reiluomonts of manner is limited, and an infinitely in¬ 
creased danger of the abominable nuisance of forced conversation, 
unless ho is prepared to show his distaste for that amusement in 
a decided and churlish manner. It is ibr English taste to 
decide which is best worth having, the probability of privacy and 
tho possibility of meditation, or tho freedom from the off-chance of 
murderous or criminal assault. Tho rapid improvement of the 
tricycle perhaps offers an alternative to those finical persons who, 
not being able to afl'ord post horses, would rather travel witii a 
murderer than with one who insists on talking without h’s on a 
subject he knows nothing about. But, without prejudicing the 
new demand for a further Americanization of our institutions, it 
may be pointed out that the danger of things as they are 
may he immensely modified ** with brains." Hopes and electric 
bells are capital things, though they are suitable rather for 
accidents than for crimes. But the difficulties and dangeiB in 
I the way of a railway criminal would be enormous if t^ey were 
not smoothed away by contributory idiocy on the part of 
the guardians of the public safety. The possibility of getting 
rid of a body from a*carriage could be avoided by a very 
simple system of checking the inmates of oompartmente ou 
long-distance journeys. The possibility of eseapiog from a.train 
in motion involves so great a risk that few criminaliB are likdy 
to^ chance it. In any cose of euspicious appeamnee at tfib tei^ 
minus or any station, the police and ofliciali have ^ game 
in their own hands. It is, of course, possible to tkrouMm 
'or any game away, and unless gross injustioe hos-beeffdone to the 
authorities in this instance, it is a case in point. But against 
such superhuman stupidity os that of whion we are —Sd to 
believe tost the Brighton officials were guiltv, gods and men are 


in the world, will not guarantee us against that. 
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UTBRATtJBlfi AT THE MAXSIOH HOtTSB. 

fTlHE BepreiaDtaUvaa of Litemture’* met at the Blauuoa 
-L Houae laat Saturday eeeiiiog to receive the boepitality of 
i^y Innd Mayor, They masters three hundred etroog} they 
included poeti, preaobere, novaliets, dramatiete, jouroaliats, and 
pub^ex% not to epeak of noble lordSt Indian princes, Oity 
aherifi, aldermeoi deities, and amhaseadon. It might at first 
eiffht wpear difficult to get together so many men of genius at one 
tMde, hut Utarature^ ia fortunately a word which covers a wide 
area; every one, for inetance, who contributes to a paper, even in 
the advertising or the paste and scissors department, may con¬ 
sider him^ a representative of literature. We ehould, it is 
true, be indiued to draw the line above the office boy; hut it 
cannot be denied that he, too, boa much to do with the production 
cf bis Journal. The difficulty is not, it would seem from the pub- 
Ibhed list of the guests who presented themselves, so much to fill 
the tables aa to persuade the men who, by common consent, stand 
in the firont rank of literature to accept the invitations sent to 
them. Of course we confidently assume that invitatioDS are 
always sent to those illustrious writers, who on this, os on previous 
occasions, have been conspicuously absent. For e.ramp]e, tlie 
names of Messrs. Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne, and Morris 
would occur to an outsider as the most truly representative of living 
English poets; but these authors having been unfortunately unable 
to attend, ono cannot feel that their loss was altogether supplied 
■even by Lord Lytton and Mr. W. M. Uossetti, Again, every 
cno was glad to see the author of Zo?'na Doom in a place of 
honour; but one would have liked also to see those veteran novel¬ 
ists, Mr. Anthony Trollope, Mr. Wilkie Collins, and* Mr. George 
Meredith, who, we are obliged to suppose, bod engagements elso- 
wJiere. Of scholars there seemed hardly any; yet surely at the 
end of Term the great scholars of Oxford and Oombridge, to say 
Slothing of those in London, one might think, would have been 
free to accept the bidding of his Lordship. Nor do we think that 
Mr. Justin McCarthy was altogether adequate to represent single- 
handed the department of history, in which we missed certain 
writers, perhaps more solid, if not so brilliant, ns, for instance, 
Mr. Freeman, Mr. Froude, Mr. J. 11 . Green, Frofessor Seeley, 
Mr. Lecky, Mr. John Morley, and Mr. Leslie Stephen. It yvaa 
janlly uufortudate for the dinner that all these writers, the 
^‘^representatives ” of so many departoienis, were previously 
engaged. Could they, one wonders, havo been having a little 
literal^ dinner at Greenwich all by themselves, with the press ex¬ 
cluded P But if the leading men in the “ higher walks ” were 
mostly absent, the department of journalism was most fully and 
thoroughly represented, lilverybody seemed to be invited ; those 
who were privileged to know the great men by sight could point 
out London correspondents by the dozen; there were those who 
are suspected of ** doing” the ruviews; those who, it is darkly 
lumourod, write leading articles; even those who cut out the 
funny stories from American papers. As regards the list of 
journalists who should be invited, it had evidently been drawn 
up in a moat friendly and corapreheusive spirit, so as to avoid the 
creation of jeidousies, and to remove any opportunity for indulging 
in the hateful spirit of envy, ^^'o would not wish to exclude one 
•of these writers; the genius of a Siiakespearu may lie, dormant 
as yet, in every one; yet, we repeat, we cannot but regret that 
■BO many, so very many, of the men known outside Fleet iStreet 
were uuablo to accept the invitations which, wo are sure, were 
■sent to them. And it was, doubtless, thruugli the fear of weary¬ 
ing bb guests that the host iurboru to spenk of his many dis¬ 
appointments. 

A dinner at the Mansion House, especially for those who 
assist at it for the first time, is an imposing and magnificent 
apectade. It is pleasant to march into the ir.gyptian Hall past a 
row of fiddlers dressed in red, who scrape with enormous zeal, and 
somehow remind one of King Cole's Three Fiddlers, according to 
ihe rendering of Mr. Crone; it ia pleasant to sit opposite to a 
person who is going to make a speech after dinner, to mark his 
Intervals of reflective silence, and, ns his turn approaches, the con¬ 
tortions of his countenance; it is ‘pleasant to have an excellent 
band disoouraing throughout the banquet; it is delightful, if one ia 
«o placed as to be able to see these glories, to let the eye rest upou 
the liOrd Mayor's Trumpeter in green and gold, with his bat on, as 
becomes a Trumpeter. He stands behind the chair, and does not 
iiUdMTi occasionally to hand a plate. But why does he not blow 
the trumpet, which ought to be in his liand ? Surely the City 
Trumpeter ‘was your first City toast-master; and the original 
Barker, instead of calling “ Si—Icnce, gentlemen, for the Bight 
Honourable the Lord Mayor 1 ” blew a melodious blast which 
bushed the revellers and recalled them to the serious bnsiueffs of 
the banquet. Then one may behold the gold mace. I.«nstly, one 
may gaze upon the Lord Mayor himself, and reflect upou the 
transitory nature of all human glories, and especially of this civic 
presidency* 

The spe^es which followed the dinner of last Saturday were 
remarkable, with one or two exceptions, for their surprising 
bodn m- Now, at a dinner of representatives of literature one 
expects something out of the common; the very presence of so 
mueh genius should give rise to a spirit of emulation among the 
jmenlmrs; before the assembled pods, novelists, dramatists, 
Joarnaliets, philosophers, historians, and reporters of England, one 
might expwt, if not harsts of florid oratory, yet graceful speeches, 
«mgramiimtie uttemnees, and things which might be remembered* 
ItStrae the themes ere threadbaie i but what is t^e use of 


senins unleei it can adorn even n threadhorr^opie with flowers of 
faney^ The greatest artists do not disdain the commonest 
objects. The usual loyal toasts were given and received with 
the usual enthusiasm; they wore followed by the patriotic toasts’ 
responded to by one gallant officer who seemed, like Balbus, 
ready to think, though it would not do to say so, that ft was all 
over” with the army, and auother who permitted himself only 
to praise our soldiers' goodness of temper. Then them went 
toara to the Houses of l^rds and Commons. After this came 
the real business of the evening, which was opened by the reading 
of B telegram from Berlin. In this document the Chairman of the 
Concordth said he loved the Brlliali nation for having produced 
Shakspeare, and invoked the protection uf lioavou upou the Lord 
Mayor. Here some of the frivolous laughed, and were rebuked by 
the toastmaster. The Lord Mayor then proposed the health of 
his guests, and divided literature, for oratorical purposes, into 
Poetry, Fiction, History, Classical Liternturo, and Journalism, call-* 
ing upon various peopio present to respond. Now, if there were 
ono thing which a literary craftsman should understand, one would 
think it would ho the manner iu which a speech, like a leading 
article, should be turned. It must be within certain limits, not 
greatly in defect or in excess; it must have in it a few distinct 
points; it should turn upon one loading thought, treated fraahly, 
even if it be a commonplace; it should be bright; it should, 
in fact, please. All tho “ ropreaeutalLvo ” speakers had re¬ 
ceived due notice—rumour said a fortnight's notice—yet, with 
one or two exceptions, upon which we will immediately remark, 
not ono had come prepared with a speech at all worthy tlm 
occasion. Lord Houghton, of course, was one of these excep¬ 
tions. His speech was cheery, short, epigrammatic. lie under¬ 
stands how to say good things, mid to s.iy them in the happitsb 
manner. Unfortunately, Lord Lytton, who followed him, seemed 
to think that a poet, liko the brook, was entitled to go on fur 
ever, in an even current, undisturbed by any sparkles or wavelets 
of wit or epigram. No one, again, can object to Mr. Black- 
more and Mr. Black being called upon to respond for fiction; 
but wo were truly disnppuinted wheu Mr. Blackmoro mournfully 
confessed that ho had noihiug at all to say, and wliun Mr. Black 
could find very little more to say than that ho was once, 
while in America, taken for Mr. Blackranre. Why cannot English¬ 
men speak on such occasions ? A Freiicliman would havo found 
for such a toast a thdusand pleasant compliments for hk host and 
his fellow-guests ; an American would have replied with fluency 
and dignity ; au Irishman with ease. And if these two writora 
had been set down to a table with paper and pen and told 
to write a speech iu reply, they would have written n short 
chapter of thanks, without pixuneditation, iu good style aud 
nervous English. As there seemed to be no other scholar present. 
Hr. William iSmlth responded alone for “ Classical Literature.** 
This was very much ns if the shepherd should respond for the 
sheep. Lord Slierbrooke and Mr. Julmuud Vatos, who spoke, 
and “ spoke up,” for Journalism, were, with Loid llougnton, 
the pleasnut exceptions. Lord Sherbrooke was incisive, ironical, 
and slightly contemptuous; Mr. Yates was sliort, bright, and 
clever. By some remarkable accident, the llraraa was omitted 
altogether, yet all tho dramatists—tluy are few Indeed—wore 
present, and most of the dramatic critics. Then tho dinner came 
to an end, and tho guests came away. The moral of tho story is 
that, although a good many clever men were gut together, tho 
scholars, historians, and philosophers wlio imike up the serious 
lileratuTo of tho period wero all absent; most of the leaders iu 
every literary department were also absent; one department was 
overwhelmingly representtd; and it Avaa proved to everybody's 
satisfaction that the art of after* dinner spoukiug is one little 
studied and rarely acquired. 


Tine UNIVERSITY MATCH. 


T he result of tho University Match was accepted by the friends 
of Oxford much as the result of the gonural election was wel¬ 
comed by most Liberals, iu a temper of devout thankfulness aud 
scarcely suppressed amazomeut. Cambridge looked inviucibly strong 
on pa|ier, and Mr. Steel, like Mr. Kiuglake's dragoman in Eotheiu 
“ struck terror and inspired respect.” Cricketers knew, though 
the cricket reporters of some newspapers did not, that it was 
absurd to say that Mr. Steel’s right hand had lost its cunning. The 
analysis uf the performances of University bowlers shows that he 
has got 48 wickets in this season to Mr. Evans's 28 and Mr. C. T. 
Studd's 31. He has Ix^en more expensive than usual, but that ia 
because the yiMtr has been warm aud dry, aud the grounds true 
and lively. His bowling in the Uuivei^ity match, though lesa 
successful than of old, was as remarkable as over for variety of 
pitch, pace, curve, and work. That this would be so was well under¬ 
stood beforehand, and it was still more disagreeable for Oxford men 
to reflect on the batting strength of Cambridge. Cambridge could 
ailbrd to discard a meritorious old Blue, just as Mr. 0 . U. Lauo was 
once left out of tho Oxford Eleven. Is it not written iu the book 
of the Chronicles of Lilly white'r' Cambridge oven felt strong 
enough to dispense with the services of a bat like Mr. Miller, 
while illness depiived Oxford of two good bats and a slow 
change bowler. Though the trial match with M.O.C. ut Lord a 
was tolerably satisfactory, the performance of Oxford against 
Middlesex hud showu that their bowling might be loose and that 
second-rate opponents might get their wickets. All that tha 
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M&M TallejF la the depth of the winter meat be the verjr 
aoominatlo&i-of dump and deeolatiotiiand we pity the oceopants of 
too^onto ftho are bound to inhabit them ell the year 
ronna* tnrbid atzeam cverfldwe its banks» turning flower- 
liede&ked tneadsinto dismal swamps and breaking back into stretches 
stagnant water. Dense fogs envelop the shivoring landscape; the 
turf 10 the ^rdess becomes sodden as sponge; a tine growth of 
mosses and unwholesomo funguses is fostered on the slatea and 
the roofs of the Terandahs; and windows must be kept hermetically 
sealed'against air that is laden with the pungent rawness of earth- 
odours. We always imogiue that prudent rertidenta in thoao cir- 
eumstanties, with the terror of the doctor and undertaker before 
their eyes, must fall into the fashiuiis of amphibious Dutchmen; 
betake themselves to systematic smoking and spirit-drinking; lay 
down pipes of sound old port in their half-submergod cellari^ and 
order quinine powders from the chemist by the gross as articles 
of regular family consumption, ilut w ith tho glowing lights of a 
boautirul summer, when the Londouer is tempted mil for bo.ating 
and water parties, everything is chtuiged, ns it wove, by enchant¬ 
ment. The wet that has been soaking in through the last fdx 
months is vivifying nature under the power of the sunshine. Can 
anything, for example, be more dcliglttl'nl than tho delicate shades 
of colour in the garden of that siugularlY picturesque cottage ^ 
There is n faint flush of scarlet over the geraniums tlnit huvo 
only lately been bedded out for tho seiittoij. TJie standard 
roms are "breaking into crimson bluojn, ami the “ Gloiros do 
Dijon * on the cottage-walls are showing liko so many 8lrn>v- 
beiYy-tinged snowballs. Tho rhododcndroji and azalea blossoms 
have begun to pass away; but tlic clumps aro covered like llm 
hedges of laurel with strong young shoots of tho tcuderest green, and 
the climbers and creepers that drapo the verandah iiro n1r(*ady 
interlacing themselves in networks of tendrils. 'J’ho swallows 
that go flashing and dipping over the stre<aui liaro boon busy 
’ building everywhere under tho oaves and gables, .ind tho call of 
the CUCKOO is still occasionally to b<' lii'nid; nor arc the nightin¬ 
gales and our native songsters as yet silenced in tho hlimbberies. 
Wo own to a predilection foT nature unadorned, nor do wo greatly 
care for the brilliant formalities of Cocliiiey gardening. wo 

must acknowledge thatu “ warm man ” might do worse than retreat 
from tho sowovvs and excilonumts of C'ily life to tho statelier 
mansion that rises round tho corner. It stands, in tho langu.ngo 
of fashionable bouse-agouts, “in itsown well-iiinbcriidgrcnin(ls,”iiiid 
looks down upon tho river on r its lerracod lawny. When the siiu is 
Waxing wnirm, and any Bortofj'hade would bo welcuinc, there is some¬ 
thing refreshingly luxurious in tho isii^ht ofthtise variegated sun- 
blinds conlr.'istiiig with tho gleam of the sluecoi'd baluFtr.ides; while 
the rippling sounds of luuiiiL* ami laugUler stealing soltly dowj! to us 
through the ojien windows aro pk'.iaantly suggivlive <il’ merry 
liincbumis, with mestns, llirlalious, or lawji tiumis to follow, 
according to tho ages and tastes of Ihogiiefat^. With tho striped 
pavilion pitched upon tho lawn on ouo siihi, tho roomy boaL- 
house in tho creek under cover of llio willows, it seems tlio very 
place where people ‘'in societymight give gardmi prirlics, 
and be sure that tiicir friends from tho i'ark and i’iccadilly will bo 
only too glad to put in an appearance. 

But nincty'-nino J'lrjglishmon in u hundred imturnlly detest Ibo 
notion of I'rockcoats in association with lliu 'riiiitues and most of 
the younger and more active goni'ralion preier the looM'st of 
flannols to any other wear. Tlieiv is nuihiag jjleasantcr than a 
voyage in a steady pair-oar, with .stowago for a .small bag or two 
under tho seats, when tho party can consult tlieir own t.wcct will 
and pleasure as to where ihey may halt and when they should 
go on. The waterway is always lively enough, not only with 
what you see on either shore, but with tho merry parties that 
meet you in all manner of cr.*ift. I’addling quietly up a gentlo 
reach, you Lear the mctisured plash of oars in quick time, 
and a four-oar outrigger comes swinging round iho corner. 
Or it is the peal of musical laughter that lalls yet more agree¬ 
ably on tho ear, and you meet a cushioned ajjd commodious 
“ tub,” yawing to tho irregular strokes of a crow in light summer 
dresses nnd sun-hats, and scattering the staUiiy sw'uus that sail 
coutemptuously clear of it. At each turn tlio changing land- 
.Bcape breaks upon you iu a variety of frcah beauties. Jt is 
not only tho “ crack ” scenery you admire—under the hanging 
woods from Hedsor to Taplow, or iu tho amphitheatre of 
beech-covered hills that backs up the Abbey of Bisham. It is 
rather tho combined eilects of light and air, aunsliine, shadow', 
^ater, and heat-haze, that make up an inilniio succession of ]ue- 
tures, whose charm is in Iheii- graceful composition rather than 
in the actual details. There is nothing specially quaint about that 
flat-roofed lockman's cottage, nor in the group of pollard willows 
at tho side, nor in tho black gates of the lode, nor in the weed- 
grown cml^kmeuts of the weir. But take (iiem in their oiftvnhlc 
10 the flood of sunshine, with the fleecy clouds reflected from the 
water and tho shadows of the djiiicing leave.s flickering upon the 
.grass beneath, with the chirp of the birds and tho hum of iho bees 
kdtt the flutter of buticrllies and dragoiiilius among the 
meadow wild flowers, ond what can bo moro picturesque or 
more inspiring to tho genuine «rList P For once you fmfl a certain 
empathy with the patient angler on tlio bank, who pc>ses liko 
pirtience on a monument bobind the drooping rod, which he cer- 
teasiiy cannot bo said to ply, as he staiid.^ watching Ifls Ibjat in 
solemn expectation^a touching embodiment of hope deferred. 
Were vou less agreeably employed yourself, you might ahuost 
envy tne wall-conditioned old gentlemuu, hung up in his puut 
Mween a couple of ** rypecs/' with his luncheon busXkit, his beo 


jar, and bia emu of bait. Bat, by way of cliange firom those placid 
Btttdies of stilldife, here we aro arrived at the rivy-eido “ public,’* 
whero the^ is suro to bo noise and bustle onoiigh; ^ It has long 
been a notorious houi^e of call for boating men, flshing men, and 
cricketers; nnd the alo and the good old lilugUsh commlBsariat 
nn’angemenls have always boon renowned fitr and near. ’Long¬ 
shore loungers in blue jerseys and looso troiuors aro ready on 
tl0 little lauding^slngo tu lay hold of tho bow of the boat, and 
obsequiously ofl’er you their shoulders for dissmb.irlration, jOo 
the gravel sweep above, botAveeu tho open door and the ^le> 
with tho Bwiugmg "sign, are lively groups in flannel of fan- 
tn.stic cut nnd colour. Tho doorw.ay is vt'ilod in a light gre^ 
hazo of smoke from men who are standing before iho bar in 
tlio passage williiii, chatting and hnli-iiobbing over foaming 
pint-pol.s, and pulling at everything, from cigaivttia to “ church¬ 
wardens.'’ Should you be sumewlmt slmrp-sut after tho pull, a 
glance at the larder cupboard, with tho display behind the glass 
doors, is singularly appetizing. Thoro you see arranged, shelf 
over shelf, the (|imvtor.4 of Inmb and tho ^^alnds and tho cold sirloins 
and salmon, with a luxury of fruit laris according to tho season. 
Ohop.s and sto.'ik.'i are of cour.so speeiiiltios of the cstablishwent, 
though you may liiid the weather somewhat warm for such serious 
eating. Notwithstanding tlio turmoil of vociferous customers, tho 
ruddy-faced landlord, strifipod to his shirt-sleevos, pi'e8{«*e fonvaifl 
to do tho honours to tlie hist arrivals, and iu all probability he is 
nil old iicqnainlcinco of yours. And tho barmaid is buslliug about 
in smiles and blue ribhon.s, with tho pretty daughlers of the host, 
who are by no means nbuvo their bu.siiu’J’^. 'i’hose bright, neat- 
handed Phyllises may bo less ingi'iinoiis Ilian they nll'ect lo 1 x 3 , 
but there can be no question that, their iiU' udiiiico is iunuiloly 
move rgreeablo tluiu that of the iiorm.il wain r iu riUxtv Iduck, who 
appear.s to hold in abliorreuco tho waUr by which ho lives. And 
then if you have tlie luck to liiid a table iu tlu! open bew-window, 
you draw in your j.hair towards tho lamb and the gigantic cheese, 
llio crisp lettuce, .and the golden butler, .knd, u,< you sit look¬ 
ing out on tlio road and tlio river over tlio blooming g|faniaiu 
'beds, y<m lorlily yonnself asain.'^t tho couiiuiir toils of tbo aflev- 
iiooij, giving 3'ouiself over either to cliai or ])b;"id contem])lation. 

Some people nmy think that Jl:iui;)i(jn ( luirtou a iMonday is 
objtsctiouablo; when iho tilted vans aro lir.iwn up on tho greon, 
like .«o many SouUi African waggon.s in irtnin’; when luob-i of 
excursionists, cy/ in loving couples, ami by famiiie.s have 

tikeii tlm gaideiis aiid the long g.iilfrli-: b\ lU.n’iU ; w'luui the pairs 
of turlle-dovea iu the most gorgeoim of raiiuiuit nro liilling and 
cooing everywhero in tlm che([uer!*(l sb:i'l‘>; when r.vervbo-iy wears 
ail Ilf Hushed foslivily, lliougli l!m i iiu and their exertions 

may be chielly miswerablo for lliut; lui.l wlu ii tbo merry games of 
ki&.'.-iu-tlie-riiig .'ire going forward outside the I'.dace grounds to 
tbe general chorus of joke.s and liiiighler. And we have no do'ubt 
that tlio popularity of the place with (bickmw evenr.-ionisU may 
bring down the v.alue of hon.'io pnijicrly in tlm neighbourhood. 
Yet, as u philanthropical onloola'i- b. iit on ])h'.a.siire lor tho 
day, wo coufeos to iiiidiiig pleasure iu the pleiismvs of 
other people. At all cveut.^, the, id;,dil is eminently ciiRr.icleiistic, 
and nUliou'.'h there is sure to be a good deal of boiveplay going on, 
and though the joviality may be somewhat lacking in retmement, 
still we have never remarked that the holiday-makers are given to 
hreaking^ bounrls. The presoiico of lliinr “young women” and 
“good ladies .‘?cnnia to exercise a pofteniug influence on ih© 
rougher ^ex; and though oertain of ilu-males may have dipped 
somewhat deeply in the pewter, tei appi'urs lo be almost ns 
popular ii.8 beer. Thete worthy foil..** h.iving slarled on their 
ivLurn lujliiues nro already far advanced on llicir du.yty journey 
homeward.s when, a.s the shades of evening begin to soltle down, 
you ai*e thinking of dropping dowu the river youruelf; and when, 
congralulaliug your.self on liavieg J»as•^e<l a .-ati ^laelory day, you 
rcLoho to renew its eujoymtnt on an early oppurtuiiiu*. 


flows AND AllflO'.VS. 

0 1'' Ihnt archery whieh for cenluries made llnglip.h bowmen so 
foriuid.iblo in battle, little ivmains now )>iit. il.i n'putatiou ; 
nnd though modjni archery stamU Ji-rrli in le.qiucl.iblo ollspring, 
the features are veiy diilermit. VvJjvn tlm lung bow wa.s the 
principal weapon of oiir iulantrv, and wlien llio enemy UHcd to 
.'idvaiice so as to jireseiit an inviting targ.-t lo their nssailauts, tho 
latter shot into tho mass, not at mdiiidiials; and, thereJore, pre¬ 
cision Xvas of les.s iiuportiinee th.in a stmu;^ pull and a rpiick loose. 
Now everything depeud.s on ju’ceibion. li‘ a man .shoots an .arrow 
into the wrong target, ho ia ii.ibUft to a line, .‘lud is not .allowed to 
BCoro tho bit, even if it hnppena to bu in tho centre ol tiie gold. 
Wliontiio object was to dii-abln as lusuiy of tho foo ns possible, 
rapidity of shooting bec.amo a ncceasiry olument of success; but 
now there in no need to hurry ; and tho taiget, being no longer o! 
human material, conlinue.s f-tiitionnrj', and l\ci v arrow siioiikl bo 
discliarged with cure and doliberatiuu. Jli.it'irv anijily te..tii'ics to 
tho ulllcicucy of lingliiih arcliora in actual w.'irf.uo; bul, fr..m its 
c.ompanitivu silem-u iia to their doings in time of peice, jt c.i i 'Uiiy 
bo Kurmiseil whether they ever voluntarily pr.ictiaed at ma; > or 
kept their liarid.^ in I)}' .shooting hiirea and rabbits. Jt jUMo.iblo 
that they did neither, aiuco legislation was consi.anlly' r* (jii.!i'd lo 
encourage or enforce tho use of tho longbow, oni’ .‘datufu dciu'eriug 
Ih.at every father should provide a bow nnd two arrows ior iii.i son 
when he reached tho ago ol seveu, and another obliging everyone ex- 
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Mgt 1 ili 6 c]ex||yrad the judfifes to^shc ^^ft t^t^^Tlyeeifi'^ 

hiUBdlitig of abowj knowing that, when onoefv^i^ tvdnedi 
there were no troops in Europe who could stand against our yeomen 
erehers, they not only compelled them to praotue avcheiy during 
their epsre hours, but, when war was threateniag, ordered the 
ehetiff of each county to furnish suitaUe bows. In these degene¬ 
rate days the liberty of the subject could not be interfered wkh 
in eucb an arbitrary manner, and consequently the want of practice 
. is as much the failiug of modern archery as of its prototype. It 
is this inertness, or rather the disappointment of failuio caused by 
need of training, that renders lawn-tennis so dangerous a rival to 
archery just now. That entails neither solitary toiling, nor a 
auccesaion of blank targets as the possible result of a morning's 
work; in fMt^it is an admirable game, full of healthful exercise 
and social intercourse, and will not die out, as some imagine, like 
croquet and skating-rinks; butj in spite of its descent from /e yeu 
dejMume, it can hardly claini historical equality with archery. 

It is curious to liud Jiow ignorant people in general are of what 
they call ** playing at bows and arrows.” They know literally 
nothing about it, its antecedents, or its present achievements, and 
they learn with surorise tliat it is firmly established all over the 
kingdom, and has its headquarters in the llegent's Pork. They 
regard the exploits of their nneustors at Agincourt or Tuwton, 
And the ideal peribrmanccs of Uobin Hood and liis merry band, 
with a similar complacency, and are more ready to believe that the 
kero of Sherwood Forest could split a willow wand at lOO yards 
than that a lady of our day could shoot three arrows in succession 
into the buirs eye at 6 o yards. The fact that the Titnea only 
briefly refers to archery once a year may be regarded as an 
unfortunate proof of the little interest it excites beyond its own 
circle. There can be no question as to its growth during the lust 
iiv»-and-twenty years, not merely in the springiog up of new 
ooeieties, but in a knowledge of the real principles of shooting; 
and though it may nut show any strong signs of development at the 
presenb.momeDt, who knows but what it may some day become 
fashionable P The tastes of our forefathora are in vogue, and if' 
old houses, old furniture, and old china are found to harmonize 
with modem enlightenment, archery may take its turn among the 
revivals. It may lack the bustle and oxcitement that attend 
other amusements, but sooner or later people may realize the 
hollowness of much that they now worship; and when the London 
aeason shall have boon curtailed, and the freer country life made 
more of, they may be glad of the quiet exercise and healthy rivalry 
to be found in the ** witchery ” of archery. 

As a recreation it dates from the close of the last century, when 
the Royal Toxophilite {Society came into existence, and during the 
interval between that peiiod and its discontinuance in battle, 
archery all but expired. A century ago it showed signs of life, 
and after its long sleep awoke in a new sphere, i,e, it hud riseu 
the ranks, and has since remained iti the particular set 
that inaugurated its second career. Literary and sclentitic men 
find in it a soothing antidote to the troubles of the brain, and 
also that thorough, but at the same time uufatiguiug, exerciso 
of which thmr bodies stand in need. All sedentary workers who 
care for any exercise at all value it os a midway restorative be¬ 
tween laltours done and labours to come, those living in London 
being additionally grateful for the glimpse of country it aiTords. 
l^one but archers can understand the real pleasure and enjoyment 
to ^got out of the mere sight of green lawns and tempting targets, 
or out of the music of the twanging bow. They may be physically 
unfit for more violent exertion, and therefore gladly welcome a 
friendly bout in which all the attractions of amusements beyond 
their powers are combined with loss effort *, but it is not all plain 
sailing, though the ** labour they delight in physics pain." A York 
Bound will occupy two or three hours, according to temperament 
and temperature, and the archer knows be has his work cut out for 
him and must do it all himself. A companion is no doubt an 
acquisition, but he is not a partner who can, as at lawn-tennis, 
help tcfli^ise the score; nor, on the coiitraiy, can that companion 
divide the honour and glory of the score. The archer soon warms 
to his task, his powers ere called forth for sustained^flort, and no 
arrow is let go until its order of roloaso has been thoroughly con¬ 
sidered. If in the result he beats his best previous performance, 
he is supremely happy; if otherwise, he has the consolation of 
feeling orkoping that on the very next occasion he will at least 
outdo tbatday's work. Unfortunately, many find this a drudgery, 
and only undergo it as the necessary preludo to or preparation for 
the pleasanter ordeal of a prize meeting. 

Ninety years ago a great public archery gathering had a more 
national* significance than now. It was more numerously at¬ 
tended, and every competitor felt a proper pride, as well as a 
person^ pleasure, in what was as much a tribute to the past 

f lories of . English archery as a contribution to its present progress. 

le might not bit the" target all the afternoon, many did not; but 
be was helping by hU presence to perpetuate a pastime associated 
with the proudest memories of his country, l^e scene, too, was 
more glittering and picturesque. Tents were plentiful, and were 
brightened up with banners of the different societies there was a 
gtAux variety in, and more attention paid to, the uniforms of the 
ahooten; and generally more pomp and ceremony were observed. 
Tsinpom mutantur. Now tue occasion wears a more serious 
and bosiBeealike aspect. Men study comfort rather than appear¬ 
ance in their shooting garb, and dispense with all unnecessary 
trappings. They mean tq make big scores, and, with ''centrum 
pete” never out m thrir thoughts, there is no room or inclination- 
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for any nfleotiolia but these ot ptmaut irnkm,'' Sbooliig hat 
improved to aueh an extant that, with half riie mmiber oTeom-' 
petitote, the gold is sbrndk as often » the 'immdk waa bi 6 », and 
on offioer'a time ia whelhr oeoi^iad in >maiwiting the ^Istaiee of 
anch hita firom a pin-hole eentie. Cbnntey oveha^ vary 
conaiderably in tb^ constitution.. .Some M limitad to a fine 
members who own country seats, and who lake it la tum to be 
hosts, and oiganize the meerin^ and these, U^ia to be teed, 
regard arehexy oa merely on a^unet to the aodal sooeaie of » 
garden party. Other cluM have their regToler munda, where pxee- 
tice meotinga are held once a week, and injue memnn onoe a 
month, daring the archery season. One laii^ end flouriiiiing ohtb 
near l^ndon is managed almost entirely by a committee of ladies, 
and the members—male and female—are classed mgether, accord* 
log to their capabilities. By this means, and ^ a mtem of per* 
oentage deductions, regulated previous scoring, the chances of 
success are equalized. 

With individual shooting, the best stylo does not alwoyn 
appear to meet with the best result, and it is unsstisfootory to sea 
how successful a tricky style may be fora time* An cotperienoed 
archer may suddenly find himself at faqit, when his form and loose 
are apparently perfect, and when, after several weeks’ successfiil 
practice, his precision seemed a matter of absolute certainty. Hia 
precision vanishes unaccountably, and the score hardly moves. It 
18 then that his superior knowledge comes to. the rescue, and hia 
advantage over the superficial archer becomes evident. The data 
I upon which, one by one, he has built up his archery lore stand him 
in good stead, and he is able to test eaw in turn* The intrioaciea 
of aiming, alteration of position, judgment in loosing, allowance for 
wind, command of tenij^r, may all liave a share in helping him. 
to discover how his baud has lost its onnuing. The bowstring 
striking the left arm and drawing it out of the true line with tha 
bow, his getting his head unconsciously too far forward or bock, 
not pulling up each arrow uniformly, or some other triflingirregu* ^ 
laxity of that sort, may have caused the mischief. But if the 
tricky archer fails in any of tliese respects, and gets baffled, he has< 
no resources to fall back upon, and hia previous disregard of tho 
rudiments of aiming, drawing, and loosing wiU probably cause him 
to aggravate his fault. Some people shoot with very light tackle, 
and can do nothing in a high wind; whilst others shpot with ^w» 
beyond their strength, and the end of the round finds them fagged, 
and unsteady. Standing just behind each shooter in turn, an out* 
sider would certainly marvel that arrows, all of which are intended 
for the bull’s-eye, should havo such diflerent manipulation and b» 
many starting-points. Ue might notice, too, that some people 
never look at the target they mean to hit *, that some have no* 
aiming-point at all; that some shut one eye, and so weaken tbo 
general vision; that some keep both eyes open, and see two targeto 
instead of one; and he might, but we trust would not, come across 
o specimen of that archer of whom it is recorded that when his 
arrows flew towards Islington his eyes went clean towards 
Pimlico. 

At all public archery meetings ladies shoot at iqparate taxgets,. 
but alongside those for the men. There is, however, no rule to 
keep tho sexes apart, and consequently between the ends the meu 
frequently stray into the neighbouring camp. A husband goes to 
see that hia wife is shootiug up to her usual form; a father, 
to ascertain the state of his daughter's score; a young man iu 
attendance on some fair beginner to tighten up her bow, splice 
the bowstring, or buckle her arm-guard; while others are on 
tho prowl for a little prattle, or to render some such service as 
searching for a lost arrow, pinning up a refractory sleeve, or in¬ 
forming a near-sighted damsel whether her arrows fly over or 
under the target. Those who watch an archery meeting for the: ' 
first time cannot be otherwise than gratified at the novelty of th» 
scene, and the eccentric positions of the various shooten wilt 
perhaps add a relish to their gratification. But in archery, as 
in many things, the delight of the spectator is nothing to ^at of 
the performer ; and tho only way in which he can retain and 
heighten the interest aroused by his first impressions of what 
amhers may do is to take up his bow and arrows and go and do 
likewise. They may not yield the exhilarating thiill of those 
pleasures which are wooed only when life is at its strougeat and 
the pulse fullest; but, when joints stififeu and muscles reliaquisfai 
their first youth, archery will not ihil to supply all that is dssirabla 
in the woy of health and enjoyment. 




THE CHEAPNESS OF MONEY. 

OINOE the end of April the Bank of England rate of discount hu 
O -been 2^ per cent; but, low os is that rate, the Bank has been 
doing no discount business proper. When the fortnightly Stock 
ExcMnge Settlements come round, those who have good ei^t and 
who wish to use it for the purpose of lending money on the Stock 
Exchange, discount bills at the Bank of England, and .then |d* 
vanca ^e proceeds at a much higher rate to speoulatpln on Sa 
S tock Exchange. But of real eommercial bills theto aic Bona 
worth speaking of discounted at the Bank* The iBof rate In tha 
open market for bank bills is only i j per oentyChd even for reidly 
good commercial paper the rate is b^ly 2 per cent. Even on tha 
Stock Exchange itself, much as we hear of the magnitude of tha 
roeoulation which is carried on there, the banks have lent at the 
Settlement this week at an average rate of about 3 | pet cent t 
and it is t^be remembeied that this weskiwiiig toe baft of tha 
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balfo^euy 9101167 Imi heem eseettioimltj eoaiee. In FMli, ngnin, 
in smto of the oontumed drain or gold for ao many ywn pMt» and 
of the wild epeoulative mania there prevailing, the Bonk of 
Fmnee rate ia only 3^ per oent^nd the outside rate is lower 
itUl. So, furthermore, m w York the rate for prime com¬ 
mercial paper varies from about 3^ to 4 per cent.; yet the United 
States a» enjoying a prosperity which, perhaps, has never been 
enoeeded in any age or eountrjr. How is this extreme oheapnen 
of money to be explained, while trade is so prosperous in the 
United States, and has decidedly improved here in Europe, and 
while speculation is rampant all over toe world ? 

The^ first and most general cause is the change that has taken 
place in the conduct of business, owing to the extension of tele¬ 
graphic communication all over the world. Formerly when a 
person wished to remit money—say, from Calcutta to London—he 
went to one of the Indian banks, and obtained there a draft upon 
the head office in London, or on some other London institution, on 
which the Indian bank was authorized to draw. He then sent 
this draft, usually running for four or six months, to the jperson 
who was to be paid in London, and by the receiver the draft was 
discounted at bis own hank. That is to say, the person receiving 
the draft, which was not payable for several months afierwan's, 
wishing to obtain the money at once, went to his banker, or to a 
discount house, and sold the draft for a price somewhat less than 
its nominal value. What was done in Ibis ideal case by the per¬ 
son in Calcutta was also done by people all over the world 
who wished to remit money to Englana and by people in England 
who wished to remit abroad. In this way thero was constantly 
afloat an enormous volume of bills, all of which had to be dis¬ 
counted by those who desired to obtain the value represented by 
them sooner than the bills themselves fell due. And, conse¬ 
quently, there was a steady and a very large demand at all times 
ror discount—that is to say, for the advance of money by banks on 
the security of these bills. Now, however, that every important 
town in the world is connected with every other by means of the 
telegraph, this manufacture of bills has lieon immensely reduced. 
A person in Calcutta who to-day wishes to remit to London 
usually goes to his banker there, and, instead of obtaining a 
draft as formerly, he pays the money into his hanker which he 
wishes to have remitted to London, and instructs the banker 
to order it by telegraph to be paid W his correspondent in 
London to the person entitled to it. The whole proceeding is 
now completed, so far os the sender and the receiver of the 
money ore concerned, in the course of a day or two at the 
outside. No bill need he manufactured at all, and very often 
no bill is manufactured; and there is, consequently, no dis¬ 
counting. In this way alone there is an enormous reduction in 
banking business. The banker now, in fact, gets only a commis- 
uoD for the service he performs in receiving the money abroad and 
paying it at home, or vice versd, instead of, ns formerly, rocoiving 
the money and having the use of it for several months to run, 
while there is no need for accommodation from the second banker, 
who formerly discounted on its arrival the bill which was not })ay- 
ablo till these months hod elapsed. 

This extension of the telegraph has had a great influence in an¬ 
other way, in dispensing with the services of the middleman and 
economizing money. Formerly, when a voyftgo from the East 
occupied several months, it was necessary to keep on hand a large 
Stock of all kinds of commodities. The business of importing and 
exporting consequently was monopolized by merchants with large 
capitals or great credit, and those merchants had to maintain im¬ 
mense warehouses, and to keep ready for their customers vast 
stocks of goods. But now a message may bo sent from I^ondon to 
Calcutta, Shanghai, or Melbourne in the course of a few hours, and 
goods may bo ordered from any of these places. By means of steam¬ 
ships, and by the opening of the Suez Canal, the voyage home is 
greatly reduced; and, consequently, instead of taking several months 
or perhaps more than a year to order and get homo goods, it now 
takes only a few weeks, or at the outside a couple of months. In 
this way the stocks of goods required to bo kept on hand are 
much less than they used to be, and consequently a merchant 
requires a very much smaller capital invested in his business. A 
capital, let us say, of 100,000/. is turned over again and again 
several times in the course of a year now, whereas formerly it was 
not turned over more than twice, or perhaps even not more than 
^ce. To do the same amount of business, therefore, two, throe, or 
it might be four, times the capital now necessary was formerly 
required. Moreover, there were required much larger ware¬ 
houses and a much larger stalf of em^oyee of all classes. This 
economizing of capital enables the merchant to dispense with the 
aid of the banker much more than formerly. It is clearly a dis¬ 
placement of the middleman, and it works to the advantage of the 
small trader and to the disadvantage of the great capitalist. It 
wiU|r be seen immediately how it helps the other causes we have 
already mentioned in cheapening money, in so far as it dispenses 
with the locking up of capital. The extension of the telegraph and 
the improvement of locomotion, in fact, have tended to mobilise 
capital, and therefore to dispense to a very large extent with the 
banker and the discount house. 

In still another way it has done this, for it has cheapened in an 
extiEordinaty degree the prices of commodities. The prices of 
oomm^ities now are not higher than they were before the 
great gold discoveries in California and Australia. ^ some ex¬ 
tent, no doubtj the fall in prices during the last seven years is due to 
a diminution in consumption. And to some extent also, perhaps, 
it is das to the growing scarcity of gold. But, above all, and 


mainly, it is due to the lessened cost of production. As we have 
just DM saying, a very much smaller espitsl is now lequiied to 
conduct business than formerly was, and consequently smaller 
profits are required. The smaller the ca]fltal toe smaller tlm 
aetum necessary to give a fixed rate of interest. Again, this 
lessening of the amount of capital required to cany on boainssk 
merebauts are able to dispense with the aid of the banker, and 
consequently have not to pay os much interest as formerly upon 
the money they have invested in their business. Furthermore, 
not being obliged to keep the immense stocks which they formerly 
had to keep on hand, they have not to cha^ interest tor all the 
time their money is lying idle, locked up in the goods in their 
warehouses. Tho merchant who had to convey goods from the 
East, and to keen them in his warehouse for months, had neces¬ 
sarily to charge higher prices than the man who now is able to 
dispose of them in half, or perhaps a quarter, of the time. More¬ 
over, tho dilfurioii of capital all over tho world has reduced the 
rates of interest. The constant investment of English capital in 
India, China, Australia, and America has brought down the rates 
of interest in those countries, and consequently the farmer who 
grows grain, or cotton, or silk, or tea has not to pay the enormous 
sums which he formerly did, and therefore is able to sell for a 
lower price. In all these various ways, and in others which it is 
not necessary to trace in detail, the cost of producing commodities 
has been immensely reduced, and, as a consequence, the prices of 
these commodUies have likewise been reduced. But tho lowering 
of prices still further lessens the amount of capital needed by 
the merchant to carry on his business, and therefore dispenses to an 
additional degree with the aid of the banker. 

These causes are general and porronnont in their action, and we 
might add to them the growing scarcity of sound investments; but 
there are other causes, local and temporary, which aid in cheapening 
money. One of these is the disappearance of the houses which 
formerly lived upon the credit tu which they were not entitled, 
and carried on an imraon.se business by means of accommodation 
bills. To take tho most notorious case, that of the Oity of 
Glasgow Bank. It will be recollected that for years that institu¬ 
tion lived by the \manufacture of bills. It gave credits to its 
customers all over the world, and kept them going by means of 
bills drawn upon itself. These bills circulated all over the East, 
in India, China, and Australia. They were eagerly competed for 
by the Eastern banks, and they were discounted to enormous 
amounts in the London market. The failure of the City of 
Glasgow Bank alone removed from the market bills to the amount 
of about 3^ millions a year, and the various houses which come 
down with that bank removed also another large volume of paper. 
So in tho same way the Collies, who failed two or three years pre¬ 
viously, bad carrim on a large business in the same way, and tiieir 
bankruptcy removed from the market another vast amount of bills. 
Altogether, perbap-s, it is within the mark to say that five or six 
years ago there were in circulation 10 or 12 millions of bills which 
have now ceased to exist, and of which there are no counterparts. 
It may be said that these bills represented nothing, and to a large 
extent, no doubt, it is true they did not; but they were at the time 
supposed to be valuable, and they were eagerly competed for. 
They therefore gave employment to larira sums of money, and 
helped to keep up the value of money in the discount market. 

There is one other cause of great potency which is influencing 
the money markets of Europe; that is, the agricultural distress. 
In tho United States, as we have already said, there is and has 
been for tho last two or three years extraordinary prosperity, and 
that prosperity has given a stimulus to trade in*Europe; biit the 
long succession of bad harvests and the extreme distress which 
has thus been brought upon tho ngricultiiral classes here have 
prevented that improvement from increasing as had been ex- 
pec.icd, and have kept the whole community poor. E^pu now 
agriculture is the greatest industry in the United Kingdom, and 
upon tho Continent it is not only the greatest single industry, but it 
is greater than all the other indiistrios put together. Distress, there¬ 
fore, among agriculturists weighs upon the prosperity of all other 
classes. It has prevented the stimulus to trade which was im¬ 
parted by the pruspoiity in the United States from developing and 
increasing even in England, and until it comes to an end we 
cannot expect to see real wellbeing. Trade undoubtedly is im¬ 
proving, but the iinprovemeiit is still in an incipient state, and 
will not become marked and general until we have had at least 
one really good harvest. But this comparative dulness of trade 
keeps down the demand for monq}', and consequently prevents its 
value from rising. 


THE TIIEATKES. 

A lthough their conmge did not suflice to give more than 
one performance, it ia creditable to the Saxe-Aleiniugen com¬ 
pany that they should have given Goethe's Jphigenie mif Tauri* 
on Saturday, the 18th, at all. As their strength is supposed to lie 
in the presentation of crowded scenes, and the uniform good drill¬ 
ing of a large company, it was courageous in them to play a piece 
in which only live actors are required, but in which all those 
actors must be good, and tluit in the most delicate brunches of 
their art. The poet's intention was to write a classical play, ana 
that was supposed to require, according to the critical canons of 
his tim^ a rareful suppression of emotion and an avoidance of 
stage meets, carried to the length of almost making the play 

B 
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unfit for the rtaffe. He seema to hm tfaoagfat^to^Miiwm^with^ 

< 'all the eritioa^the timey that arhat it 'to the momt tttdittoB'to i rfirat'aati bat Iwr impeiMiiattonamiAto ooMpAi^ M. 

^ oaU the tepow of Greek iamatie artWM/due to itoKlwrato choice/ iMtoewSeernor fdayedther-pwt oil 

f and not to the neceesky of wiitinf ibr actom nrtw mifoMned oft’ and in tooicoiwdy^ pa to ng e w ^ianth^idoBoftCy. j^^Ha hah w OTi 
; atUti' and shouted throup^ ^epoaliioir trump^ film 1» tottaak.-' lB>wewr,i8^tuytha piftisoiof ^hmriiig gira <4lia:lnightMt«nd4iBHMC 
»Induenoed l^thxi t^oryf he sBcrifloed the pnerietrxjf dimtnMtib orijiiiadtitneersonatioB. aaea hi'tJie minof in the.part. 
action throaghoat to thcTorseyand was guilty maoen eluaniriias-* ecdewt'andlaxarious'Julia Jmperiali* - it »;pe ri iape-^on^netonnt 

- aagee-ifthatwordmayhealloweilof the woVkof •ogieatmniftft—= of the iartMto e3«tom of the.Saan^-Meintagen eompafty^l^ 

as the one in which Iphigeniedisooveni that the cRfttite whom she ie have seen «o little of this excellent actieas. ■ • 

' about to eaoriflee to Diana—« znodem poet wooidnay Artemis— ' We donot envy tho man who conld not deriee niuttucedenfiifiio- 
' is her brother Orestes. lUs ocmtniiy to nature and to the pen^o- tion from Heinrich iron ifilsistb " grosses histoiilscli0s .HitoBr- 
" tite of the theatre to allow Iphigenie to stand silent througii a iMg sobaiispiel/’ Doi Xiitehm van JEMIhronn, as^donS' by«t^8axe- 
'' speech, and then deliver an address to the gods herself before she Mriningien company. Wherever and boweysr it was>dinie^4t‘Wonld 
tells O^tes who she is. It is really equiUly contrary to the e»- be full’ of -the ■ charm whidb is conisrred by ths>ansnested and 
f ample of the Greeks. But, however little the long speeches of- the perfeotly inexplicable, and-at*>Dcury Ijane-it^ja aptsndid 
Goetheb play may be in place, they are all beautiful in themselves, ■ into ihe baigain. It beg^ with the tmgio and mysterious 

• and, with fine elocution and delicate rendering of chnmcter, can be Vehragericht which all ww, or< at least ought to kiMw, wril 
listened to with pleasure throughout. Unfortunately the 8axe- from Annv of Gmsrsteia, and it tails away into a forcsw» lHi«w is 

^ Meiningen comply, as a whole, appeared to less advantage * in ' a wicked and beantiful Kunigundo von Tumsok, who, appaMotly 
this than in any of the plays they have as yet given. The .inii> ■ from what the Am&timav langaage calls ** purs ausmdaeas/^ 
prcBsion producod should have been artistic^ly complete, but, in her leisure in settiog all Hwabia by the ears, who-is aarried 
tmtb, Gverythiiig depended on Ilerr Bornay as Orestes. What he. off and rescued^ makes plots and unmakes theoi and withal 
did was excellently done; the other parts were not done at all. wears a wig,-and poisons--innocent nmdtns -wlm xbava- aeen 
ITeif Kespmr’s Thoas, Herr Arndt's Pylades, Herr Hichard’s Agkat her • bathing. Then tliere is ths >innocent • xttsMeii^ who -has 
werwmarkedl^sUtfaoaefaultsofuniueRninggestuTeanduionotenouB ' '^oommltted this indiscrotiaw quite invotontirily^ and who bwsoBe 
diction which we have already noted in these Actors. FrL HavSrt -bsp])y aecideDt darns out not to the peisonea -afimr ill.' u'his-iB 
land, in Ipbigenio, justified the opinion we have always expressed Dos JCiitchen, the heroiiie, a damsel who haa been, shewn her 
' about her. In certain forms of the domestic drama she would, wi future husband on l!iew/¥esr*s £ve by an angel,«aiid who, mkan 
have no doubt, be a good actress, but she wants toe poetic she meets ibini,iiiot oni^ bseaks.a great-deal -of oroolnay in her 

• • faculty to ploy such parts as this or ss Hermione. In hw mo ve^ 'emotion, but follows hnm about me - sin' Hand,’l.in'ipw' v^- his 

ments-she "rings the changes” on oertain<stook-gestures, and Msistanoe,- with an " ssnpfindsamkeitl’—the-virtue eaa> cttly-be ’ 
^ her elocurioo, though clear, is unintelligent in the placing of adequately expressed -in Gnmni^-whioh to-proof-egriiiiBt -aot 
-'the accenta '"ShetRCieases a^ diminisboe the stress of her voice ' only scolding/ but-even 'the hiDisewhip. - -Thto^Kdteiiea to-the 
with very iittle -vegairi fur the meaning of the words-^a fault daughter of. 'one Theobald,^. an. -armoorer of HeilbroaB, during 

- which entfaely spoiled her declamation of >the bsautlfel lines fotxr ncts, hut-then is-tshewn to owe her eacisteiioe-to'Oe^less 

' which (dose the first act. a person than the Holy- Roman .iEmpsror. < -'rhe-young' psnen 

W« have-ecxpraased our opinion oF the worth of Herr'fiarnay’t ’'ftok'ODty^ ttiumplist over the wtobed K(iniguude, bHS proves that 
perfonuance of Osentes; to- describe it is-toss * easy;' It is ^she, at Isass, iuvos'.none of her ofaarms to art by'tokiag'Ofi- 
indeed an ariistior interpretation of the- highest* order, finished ‘her stockhigB • onthe. i stage. At 4k critical' momeiit of-the 
ill datsil,-but with the details kept in proper subordination, rdmma they ore waved -in wostasv by the feitbfiil squire of her 
and not albwed to fritter tho work away. As his iUlow* true love, the same who oovneted, or-dhrsatened -to'COReet, her 
actors seam all to have been formed by one master, we «eti only :with< the whip)'end to ultimately- rewarded by-'imirryiiiglier. 
regret that it cannot have been HerrBsniayi * He could not have -The angel who visited Kstshen on* New Year's does bet the 
given them bis voice, at once so sweet and sopewerM) but ho - further servloe of. bringing: heS' safe out of-the ruins of a banking 
could riiow them howto use what voice they have with‘intelli* houses into ^whscbthe-valtout .Geraum knights present hove 
geoee/and -howto make their gestures free and graceful. Biis ’allowed her to go to save"* pioture. The picture 4 » (hat cf 

- own movements hadr these qualmee, eoutrolled by a perfect taste. Friedrich Graf Witter vom Stmhl. This Graf vom -(not-von) 

He was sober in his use of gesture, and vet was always ACtinf^oven Strahl is the hero shown to Katehen by the angel/-'Slid 
in repose. He showed the terror—such terror as evoii'the Furies who devotes all the -tiine ho can spare from fighting to 
can moke sa Orostea feel—os much when looking in desponding lamenting his inability to marry Katehen, and making' efftmve 
silence out to sea as when he tells Pylades how he hears his love to Kunigundo, till he is disabused by seeing tbat artful 
persecutoes howling round the grove of the Tauric temple. woman witboat her back hair. These three characters aie-sap> 

Die VenchwHnmff det Fieecom Oenua was better fitted to ported by a long list of squires, knights, grafs, a bishop, and a 
show the qualities of the company. The splendid Italian life of kaiser, with the help of German the play is delightful; bntto 
^e sixteenth centu^ lends itself tomirably to the making of great enjoy it thoroughly the spectator shouki have to depend on the 
stage piotureB,andSdii]lar’s play requires good melodramatic v^ur sketch in Knglish published in the little yellow book of She play 
rather than delicacy in the acting. As a whole, the drama is-in- issued as an ofiiMelie Ausgabe'' by the company. Then he wiu 
■ ooherent, -tho scenes follow but do not produce 000* another, enjoy the unexpected and the inconsequent in all their purity. 

Fiesco is a stage oonspirstor, who plots unnecessarily and for the The acting of this play strikes us as being perhaps the^st' -as 
obvious purpose of making a confusion, and, as in WiUiam Tdl, a whole, witli a douht-fui exception in favour of Tu>el/th 
theresiedifiWentplots which are not properly combined. But the -wliich we have yet had from the Saxa^Meiiiingan company, 
scenes in themselves are most effective, and the minute directions Perhaps this is partly doe to the fam that we md nut expect 
given by Schiller show how profoundly he felt stage effect. The play anything very much like nature, but it is certainly also owing to 
was put on the boards with the almostdazzling brilliance of scenery the real merit of'the performers. Frl. Habelmann mode as 

• and dresses for which it affords such ample opportunity. There is good a Kunigunde at she had a Julia Imperiali. Frl. Schwrig- 

not a pcene in it which does not pass either in some magnificent in- Werwas an excellent Katehen. It is a matter of course now 
terior or in a romantic street full of picturesque figures. Even bordering on the tedious to say that the drilling of the compaoiy 
-if the company were less well drilled than it is, nmny of the scenes was beyond praise; but there is one point which we tUnx 
would 1^ worth seeing and remembering for the soke of the scene- particularly worthy of mention, the a^irablo way in whicfii 
painting. The curtain rises on one of the most beautiful of all, armour- was worn by them all. It must be long since our stage 
the masked^ ball in Fieaco’s palace, crowded at times with could show such a crowd clanging about in mail as if they him 
magnificently dressed figures, and the play is continued on tho worn it from boyhood. Herr Nespor as Graf vom Strahl, and 
same key. The effect produced when the curtain is drawn back Herr Teller in the insignificant part of the Bhoingraf -vom 
from the window of Fiesco's palace in the third act, and Genoa Stein, wore heavy suits of plate armour nearly all through 
is revealed in the moonlight, and later again in the gradually -the piece, end the latter penormed the striking gymtisstlc 
increasing light of dawn, is overpowering. It certainly over- fest of kicking a vassal, with all this weight bn Mfe, 
powered Herr Nesper, who played the Count of Lavagna, and -in an -easy nn<i natural way. For this and other sxcelisDoes 
who shrank into insignificanto amid his gorgeous surroundings, in the acting of his villanous, toough small, port he- was dS- 
Thc furious passions of the dramatis pet'sonts are fully worthy of sorvedly called before the curtain. We feel^ bound to make 
their showy trappings. Their love, hate, and ambition are all in^ partioular mention of two of the aotors in minor ports. Herr 
the superlative degree, and find expression in appropriate language. Arndt, of whose Pylades we wero forced to disapprove, delivered 
The actors were unhappily not able to rerist the temptation thus a long monologue as Kaiser, with intelligent elocution and just 
ftfibrded them to be merely loud. With the exceptions we shall emphasis. Herr Heine, os Geoig von Waldstiidten, of ooutse 
mention, their "Jealous pangs and desperation, Fury, frantic in- armed de pied en oam gained loud -and well-deserved applsnsedty 
^nation, Depth of pains and height of passion/' were expressed rolling about in a huxet of hearty ond Bpontaneouatol^btor-^i 
in one almost continuous shout. Of the actors, Herr Teller, who thing too rarely heaid on. asy stage.- / 

l^yed the villanous sod comic Moor, was, as he- always is when After a rsvival iof her -very eucoessful part of Ninon, Miss 
Hen'Barnay is not on the stage, by far the best. His nlnect appear- Wallis has been playing Juliet for a seriro of nights at the 
anoe, and the defiance produced by his very despur when he falls Olympic, It is perhaps a consequence of her long petformaaee 
into the hand of the master he has betrayed, remain on the memory of a melodTamatio character that the best pMsages her im- 
qa one of the few pieces of real acting to be firon in the -nenonation ehoidd bethe harder and more tragio ones* the 
whole performance. Herr Kober was strildog, and. withal Ughterpartshereomedy is apt to be trivial; vriiils toeposrionate 
firm and w^-oontrolled, in his rendering of the small , part of hws'soenlt ore wanting ki delicaey,aotably In tbs moot diffioiklt 
RafselSaeeo. Thu female parts raoebed a better average. Frl. of all*»that of the ^balcony. Her acting hero was destltote 
Werner was indked sominq^iat' disappointing, owing to tha marked of tondemess ' and' of the' nigh peetio feeling wlthottt Wbieb 
contiast between her wild gestures, the agonized tone of her voice, the situation almost becomes absurd and the 'language^ stonu 
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^Joi^oqM. WBie jDii^. batten «Tbere^ seven coueidurable 
Hpoiw.tti bar vefireBaatation of Juliet*# borvor and dmibt. It 
ba 'Uimaeo&aUe to aacpeot -a hifih- IotoI' of acting from 
,/f.idutab*’ compmiy auob Hi* Miee Wallia has to aupport 
i-Jiai^^aiid «we should not have- been • diaanpoinied if it wore 
> avoiae .than it is. .Mefeutio' (Mr. £. Fv Kagar) wo do not fool 
. called upon to describe^ but the minor ports of Frinr Laurence 
Byder) and of the Nurse (Mrs. It. Power) wore well done. 
. B. Mantells Borneo, without being either original or 

, Mwarfdlf shows promise. He was generally - giaceful and well* 
' wad^actinff with good artistic intention, although he » not able 
• tO-Avoid the temptation to be loud in the pnsslunatn passages. 
vWa most protest against the stagey and nielodmiuatic niitui'o of 
ouomaof. the scenic arrangements, "it is uiinecessiiry and in very 
«bad 4 iuitato show us Borneo and Juliet kneeling at the altar in u 
. Awd of loie-ooloured light, and there are many other such tricks 
, ia.tha perfonuance. 

.Ths xevival of UamH at the Lyceum is interesting in several 

. Miss £llen Terry’s Cbhidis has, if anything, gained in 
.. n aiwi ty -and teBderness ; and Mr. Irving's Hamlet is in some not 
aunaportaot points a pi^f of hia unreihkiiug thought and study. 
.<Tha,obancier seems now informed with a deeper tenderness; as 
. audnstanoeot' whiohwe may refer to the delivery of the words 
^Am 1 /DQt i' the right, old Jephtha?” At the same time 
«tlia irony UMeacs finer and the passion more concentrated. The 
.vacensa ia^iMioh we have leeat liM Miu Irving’s impersonation are 
.tha. ghost scenes; and here, with the restored speeches to the 
ola. Biole,V we find a- oloser ’approach than was ..before 
.iBttiiaed to 4 he bysterieal gaiety which, to our tlnnking, belongato 
I the pssuge. On the whole, Mr. Irving's Hamlet may be said to 
Jmveigsinsd both in power and in fineness. Mr. Ternss’s Laertes 
ia worthy of bis Oassio until the rebellion scene, in which bo setsms 
. to foil aomawhat short. Mr. Howe's .Polonius is the bust wo have 
seell.^ He psssents the chamberlain as an old gentleman whose 
fine .manners and knowledge of the would are isonsisteut with the 
, astunation in which he is Wd. by the King and Queen, and with 
the .wisdom of his advice to nist son; and he also indicates 
JRoIiuuub'b fotoity without a touch of. hurfosque or oxoggeraiion. 
Tkie is. especially apparent in hie annouticement of the players’ 
airival. Mr. Tyars shows ue a for more plausible king than is 
, generally seen. The stage man^meufc hne been greatly impixnred 
.by a variety of clnmges, small ia themselves, but important to.the 
, vmoja effect of the play.- 


REVIEWS. 


MB. JEFFERSON DAVIS'S RISE AND FALL OF THE 
, , CONFEDERATE GOVERNMENT.* 

I pEW events, in all probability, occurring in a foreign country 
more profoundly stirred, not merely the political, but the 
'personal feelings vt Englishiuen, on the one side or the other, 
than the struggle,- now nearly twenty years old, between the 
•United and the Oonfederate States of America. Not only did it 
'Cleave English political associations with n clean cut ncroas all its 
‘Strata, but it was the eveivfresh subject of never-ending argu¬ 
ment over every fireside and in every cofieu-rooni. b'cireignors, 
for the moat part, oast in their lot with the North. I'liose who 
thonght themselves Oonservatives could not or would not under¬ 
stand where the basis of sovereignty was found in America. 
To libends, again, the deplorable inheritance of slavery con¬ 
cluded the matter; and in their estimation any inhabitant of 
the Old Oontinent who could venture to drop a word of sym¬ 
pathy for the struggling South was a rebel against light and a 
conspirator s^nst liberty. The vm'dict of these friends of man¬ 
kind was irrerranble, for it was based upon those inalienable rights 
of humanity, which axe never so precious, or so clearly blaze out 
tipon the great page of the open world, os when they happen 
to come handily into the keeping of some terribly earnest majority 
whose'interests and whose principles may happen to combine in 
the mandate to irritate, to crush, and to insult an inconvenient 
minority. 

Of course the cause of the Southern States stood condemned, 
prejudged, unheard, and with no hope of appeal, by those men 
who could not conceive that them was any power for good— 
we are too tender to their susceptibilities to say any Providence— 
in the world before the revelation of the immortal principles of 
1789. In this country, however, which knows not 1789, the South 
could odvnioe a claim which was largely conceded os deserving of 
caiiM eoasideratioQ by constitutional Kuglishmen who can ap- 
praoiate that liberty is tho growth of positive law, of solemn 
oompaet,'of respect for property, for tradition, and for reciprocal 
ooBfidflboe. 

The old familisr desimtion ** United States ” presented itself 
to tha "lesson of Kaglishmen as one which possessed a definite 
Qing.- But this plural phrase involved ideas differing from 


* 'SRIhe BIw and Fail o/ihe Confederate Couernment. Jiy Jefferson Davis, 
a veil, London: Longmans & Co. 1881. 


•thcid^'wliidi wiilft' bmra flbfttttiiMobf^'Ubflted 

mwipla wf^'Anterica'^iiBd beth tha tUifo iHlilfo 
into fomud use* to dbrig»atoiilto 

evident that to usd the axpteiBlon which dii dtlddtr bB^dBdfet’‘to 
tlto same oonolutioiiB as thdsef whteh wodld btfc dmett odforthe 
oaa Which did not exist, was to beg the otiee^l ' If tbetoware 
States which had been oiganised 8md u^famh'hspd eeted ae* Sthtes 
before they had by some volunta^ and reciprocal actiott'^uttlted 
—and which could, therefore, upon the same bypothesu, eontinne 
to be Status after they might by any aocident have found them¬ 
selves disunited"—than the necessity' would follow that each of 
these States counted' for’ something within the so-called Union 
beyond merely a given area of soil and a given unit of popnlatfon. 
The State must have righto of some sort or other, which could only 
be ascortaiued by reference to the teachings of histoty and tho 
iulerprotation of dosuments. The analogy of the Scotch and Irish 
Unions was worth nobbing unless it could be proved that the 
agglutioation of Viimiiin and Massachusetts—consummated as 
that was upon the condition that each of them preserved its iirternal 
framework of commonwealth, and had to combine for the outside 
rogulatiun of reserved questions in a Congress of restricted capacity, 
which was itself the result and product of the alUance-—could be 
the same thing as tho fusion of the Parliaments of Edinburgh and 
of Dublin with that of Westminster into one Imperial Parltament, 
in which the traditions of the respective factors were concentrated. 
In short, a section of English political society, sufiieidAt by 
-status, by qharaoter, and by general respect to claim• aurI to hold 
its own opinions, refused to accept the verdict of popular clap¬ 
trap, and protested against stlinuatising ae rebels man- whtMe 
•roMllion simply consisted in believing that their allegianccrwas 
primarily due, not to -a partnorahip called a Union, wMcb, as 
-tluiy eoutonded, existed under oondiUons preauppoBing'tha’possi- 
bilit}’ of its dissolution, but to that sovereign l^tate of wUeh'Ooeh 
-one might be a citizen, and-in so being alone belonged 'also to the 
Union. The controversy as seen with- Anthem •'eyes and* in 
reforeiioe to the treatment ef the crushed Oonfedemey by the 
exultant’North is referrod to with much pathetic dignity by 
Mr, JeHTerson Davis, once President of- the seceded States, in ius 
lately published Mimaad Fall of tha Cmfadarate Gomnmertt,’' . 

Tin* pies of neeSMlry rmiM, Miercfbre, no longer exist for hostile denion- 
strotioii Bgiiinst the people- and < States of- the dooeased Oonfederaev. Did 
vuiigeancu, which stoiM at. tlio grave, subsido I Did real peaec and tho 
ruHtoratiuu of tho Staua to their funner rights iind positions follow, as was 
promi.sL>d, on tiie re^itoration of the Union ? Let tho radial of the invasion 
of tho reserved powers of tho States, or tho people, and tho perversion of 
the republican fonn of guverument gnaranteod <to each Sluto by the Con¬ 
stitution, answey tlio question. Fur the diplornWc fact of the war, Rff llio 
ciuot manner in wluuh it wan wagod, for tlio.Sad physRsi snd^yct 
sadder moral roHults it produced, the render of these iuigOB, 1 hope,.will 
admit that the South, in tho forum of couscieneo, standH fully acquitt^. 
Much of the past is irremediable ; the best hoios for a restoration in tho 
future to the prietiiw purity and fraternlfy of tho Union, rests on the 
o)jinionN iind character of the meu who are to succeed this generation (that 
they nitty be suited to that blessod a'orlc,‘Oue, wliowe public-course is ended, 
invokes them to draw their creed from the fountains of our ikuillicsl hlotovy, 
rather than from the lower stream, riullnted as it has been by self-seeking 
place-hunters and by sectional strife. 

Hating slavery, as Englishmen righteously contmued to do, ^e 
more impm-tial antagouiste of that detestable institution were 
candid enough to admit that tho existing ganoration of Southemora 
were the victims of circumstances, of tho origin of wliich they woi'c 
guiltless. Towards tho sliivo tradu-'-tha most loatlisome feature 
of African slavery—tho Soutiiorn States had in the years which 
had elapsed since its ubulition become implacably hostile, and in 
regard 10 the social coudition of the black population, while there 
wore undoubtedly most deplorable incidonts, the real facts did not 
carry out the sensatioiiul assertions of fiction, and Now England 
romances wore no longer nccopted as indubitable history. It 
was certainly a sharp disappointmoiit to those who were look¬ 
ing for a satisfactory settlement that no indication had boon 
given of the determination to lay the axe to the root of tho 
tree so soon as the sword could be oxehanged for tho axe*. 
l*nicticaliy, however, it was appreciated that men engaged in 
a life-ttud-deuth struggle for existence wero not in a condition 
to enter on social changes, compared with which tho Irish 
Land liill is n light bagntellu. Tlie friends of tlie (South, at all 
eveuts, wei*e convinced tliut, if the Uimfeder.iles won, a mure 
workmanlike scheme of (Muaucipation was in nil probability in 
store for the liiture than that which was likely to emerge out of 
the success of the other side, controlled as it would be by poli- 
tician.s to w'hora the vote of the negro would bo of more importanoo 
than his education or salvaiiou. 

Tho cynical outrage upon iiiternationnl riglits on board the 
Tmit of course intensified tho feelings of a poojjlo w'ho had not 
yet been educated at (Jonova and in the Transvaal to a duo con¬ 
tempt of that which nations used to deem mo.st precious. The 
heroic deeds of leaders such as Boauiugard, ‘‘ .Stonewall ” Jackson, 
and Lou, was no doubt the most oflicient factor in creating a public 
feeling favourable to the South ; but there were political thinkI'rs 
who had before tho name of Dull Bun had emerged from its 
natural obscuritv convinced themselves, by the study .»f the legal 
arguments of ^Ir. Davis, Mr. Benjamin, and oilier Southern 
leaders, that, at all events, the secession of so many soveivigii States 
was not a purposeless and indefensible rebellion, but tlio solution— 
rough and ivudy, but in the ideas of those who %vorc rosponribic, 
the only possible solution—df a question which Imd at least an 
ostensible legal justification tbi^t bad hitherto been too much 
overlooked by those ou this side of the Atlnntic, who were opt 
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vneoDditloDallj to aooept stetemonti piepired ftt New York or 
. Boston for the English market. One instance of many may be 
given to show how clean and sharp was the cleavsjm that separated 
English society upon this particnlw topic. Oat of the two earnest 
LiMrals who then stood forward as members for Birmingham, not 
yet a tmloom constituency, Mr. Bright made himself conspicuous 
for his active seal on behalf of the North, and Mr. Scholefield of 
the South. 

This drift of sympathetic feeling was intensified by Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s unexpected oeolaration that Jefferson Davis had made a 
nation. Bapidly explained away as was this declaration which 
had been ^rown off by the most impulsive of orators, it could 
not be wiped out by any amount of ingenious explanation; it 
was the word that had indeed flown abroad, irrevocable, to the 
vexation of the friends of the North and to the comfort of their 
opponents. 

Then, es was natural, considerations of a less disinterested cha¬ 
racter asserted themselves, and Southern sympathy voir frequently 
meant money staked upon the Cotton Loan. With the waning 
fortunes of the Confederacy its popularity among fair-weather or 
self-interested friends naturally waned in a like degree. Bait its 
hold upon the respectful sympathy of independent and educated 
Englisumen of all political omnions was too reasonable to be 
lightly shaken; and, if Mr. Jefferson Davis could have brought 
out his apologetic narrative close upon his loss of power, 
the^history, written by the urime actor in the events wnich it 
chronicled, would, in all prooahility, have made an appreciable 
sensation. But the prisoner, treated with rigorous cruelty and 
placed upon his trial for his life on a cha^e of high treason, was 
not in a condition safely to vindicate actions and words which, in 
the eyes of his prosecutors, were the very corpus of the indictment. 
Many things had to he done and undone, many truths to be 
learned and many delusions forgotten, before the President of the 
Confederate States could with safety or decency address a nation, 
to the majority of whom he had lately been a felon, in the posi¬ 
tion of advocate at the bar of history for the raUon d'etre of that 
which, if not justifiable separation,* was treason and rebellion. 

To drive time back is, however, not given to man, and in the 
years which have passed since lico surrendered at Apomattox Court 
House, the world nas been travelling at a bewildering pace. Great 
wars have raged, and deafening rumours of wars have thundered. 
France and Mexico, Prussia and Austria, Germany and France, 
Kussia and Turkey have measured swords, and the political map 
of Europe has b^n revolutionised. At home such changes as 
Irish disestablishment, general primary education, purchase abol¬ 
ished, the Universities secularised, the judicature reconstituted, 
household sufiri^, and the Ballot have agitated society. Mean¬ 
while a generation is growing up to whom not only the pic¬ 
turesque incidents of the American struggle are ancient history, 
but even some of the events which have happened nearer home, 
and since the collapse of the Confederacy. 

It could hardly bo expected that general students of history 
who had not hitherto had their thoughts arrested by that specisl 
episode would have their time and their minds sulhcieutly disen¬ 
gaged to commit tbomsolves to mastering a long calm de- 
wled narrative of that particular chapter of the world's progress 
drawn up so as to appeal to the judgment rather than to the feelings 
of its readers. A rapid rhetorical sketch of the uventa botwoen 
the first shot fired at Fort Sumter and the capture of the out¬ 
lawed President might even now secure that general popularity 
which an interesting tale—unknown to many, half forgotten by 
the rest—is likely to win if only signed by a distinguished name. 
But it would have been incongruous and hardly decorous 
for Mr. Jefferson Davis, after seventeen years' silence, to appeal 
to the reading public merely as a rhetorician. Official respon- 
aibility has its obligations, and it dictated that, if he should 
feel it ^is duty to speak nt all to the Epigoni, ho ^ould do so in 
knguage which only the President of the Confederate States 
could efficiently employ, as vindicating, and not pleading for, the 
policy and actions of that which was during several years, in 
spite of non-recognition, for all practical purposes, one of the 
Powen of the earth. But this necessity, coupled with the 
efiluxion of time, was a restriction which cannot fail seriously to 
limit the number of those readers in England—of whom we are 
now exclusively thinking—upon whose intelligent attention Mr. 
Davis could confidently reckon. Ilis volumes are emphatically 
addressed, in the first place, to his countrymen, Northern and 
Southern, many of whom, and chiefly those in the most prominent 
positions, were actors or sulferers in the terrible war j and, in the 
second place, to the select, serene, but comparatively limited stii- 
deuts of political history everywhere, who will prise such a record 
fur the matter contained in IL as much as for the style in which 
that, matter m worked out. To thuso, and therefore to the cause 
of Mstorical research in general, Mr. Jefferson Davis has, in his 
honoured retirement, with much dignity and simplicity of purpose, 
offered a contribution of solid value, and for this we tender to 
him our sincere acknowledgments. 


THE FREE LANCES.* 


C APTAIN MAYNE REID seems to be as lively a writer as he 
ever was, and if The Free Lancae causes any less thrill of 
excitement and delight than was^ont to be aroused by The 
Scalp JBuntera or any other of the books which have delyhted 


* Tk§ Free Laneee t a Xomaneel^ the Mexican Valley. Ry Captain 
MayneReid. 3 vols. London: Remington Ac Co. i8»x. 
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more than one generation of boyt, the &et must bo das to 
in the reader rather than in the author. Oaptaln Miyne Bws 
latest fiction opens (and there is a certshi plOMuie in fiaffing it so 
begin) exactly as two or three of his former stories opened, with 
the sudden appointment of an adventurous young stranger to the 
captaincy of a band of guerillas. In this p^lciDar case the ad¬ 
venturer is an Irishman, by name Florence Kearney, who is dis¬ 
covered reading on the Levee of New Orleans an advertiseiiieDt fbr 
** Volunteers for Texas," which sets foi^ ** the treachery of 
Santa Anna and the whole Mexican nation, reoalUng in strong 
terms the miisBacre of Fanning, the buteheiy of Alamo, and other 
like atrocities; ending in an appeal to all patriots and lovers 
of freedom to arm, t&e the field, and fight agauiet the tyrant 
of Mexico and his myrmidons.” Having read it, he ezelaims 
out loud, ns the hero of a novel should, ** I'll go I ” sad 
is answered by n man “ who stood full six foot six in a 
pair of alligator leather hoots,” and who ssys, ’’So ye're goin*. 
air ye ? ” Tho hero 'proceeds to insult him grossly, and ef 
course the giant responds, ” 1 likes yur grit,” and then reveals 
himself as the colobrated Oris Hock, who ” at Fannin's massacre 
war shot dead, and kirn alive agin.” In the course of the eonveiia- 
tion which follows, Gris, learning that Kearney hat had some 
military training, resolves that he is the right man to take com- 
nmnd of the Texas volunteers or filibusters. In the next ohdpter 
we learn that Kearney is desperately in- love with Luisa Valverde, 
daughter of a rofugeo Mexican gentleman, who gives Spanish 
lessons, and that be has a rival named Carlos Santander. It is 
only to bo expected that Santander should also turn out to he a 
rival candidate for the captaincy of the filibusters, and that after 
his defeat he should take an early opportunity of insulting Kearney 
in the presence of X4uiBa and Don Ignacio Valverde. Here 
follow three engaging chapters which describe the duel 
that ensues, and which bring with them a pleasant savour of 
Marryat, Lever, and of tho author's own earlior works. An added 
charm is found in Captain Mayno Reid's exposition of a theory 
of fencing which will be entirely novel to most followers of the 
art. We have first a description of Kearney's drive to the place 
of meeting, accompanied by his second, Lieutenant Crittenden, 
and by the devoted Gris Rock, who sits on the box of the carriage, 
and who bos come to see that the fight is all fair and squar.” 
He had formed a bad opinion of Santander and bis second; and, 
” with the usual caution of one accustomed to fighting Indians, 
he always went armed, and usually with his long * pea' rifle.’’ 
There is also a surgeon; and a third person, *’ no doubt a doctor, 
too,” also accompanies the hostile party when they arrive. To 
roach the place of meeting they have to leap a ditch, and this 
feat Santander performed *’ somewhat awkwardly, dropping down 
upon the further bank with a ponderous thud. He was a large, 
heavily-built man—altogether unlike one possessing the activity 
necessarv for a good swordsman.” What is to prevent ” a large, 
heavilv-built man ” from being a good swordsman Captain Mayne 
Reid does not condescend to tell lis; but, as has been before said, 
his theories as to fencing altogether are peculiar. This is more 
plainly seen in the following ch^ter, which describes Die actual 
circumstances of the duel. This begins by the antagonists 
standing “ confronting one another in the position of ’ salute,’ 
both hands on high, grasping their swords at hilt and point, the 
blades hold horixoutally.” At tho word “ engage ” they “ both 
came to ’ guard,' with a collision that struck sparks from tha 
steel, proving the hot anger of the adversaries. Had they 
been cooler, they would have crossed swords quietly.” Thw 
reminds one of Mr. Buriiand's admirable Victor Ilugoism, which 
wo quote Irom moiiiory, in One and Three: —**'J%e old man 
advanced a slop. This brought him nearer.” But to return 
to tho duel lists. When the instant after they came to tierce" 

which Captain Mayne Reid apparently believes to he the op¬ 
posite of guard,” they seomod more collected, their blades iot 
awhile keeping iu contact, and gliding around each other as if they 
had been a single piece.” This is a pretty enough beginning, but there 
is Bomethiug yet more strange to come in this remarkable duel. 
Santander, we are told, was un accomplished swordsman; hut he 
hf^ at last mot his match, for Kearney possessed a power which, 
with its elfects, will seem more surprising to fencers than even to 
Captain Mayne Reid—'* the power to seep his arm straight.” 
We are told bow Santander’s repeated attacks wore foiled 
by ” the lung straight point, from shoulder far outstretched,” 
aud the author has some excuse, if not for dropping into blank 
verse, at least for representing this as a possiblo ocourrence, 
inasmuch ns tiiere are various legends of tolerable ffinoera 
being balllod by a complete novice whose fencing-master baa 
taught him the only thing that can be taught in one lesson, 
which is to perplex his aiversarv by an unusual and not too 
easily overcome defence. A really tine fencer, however, will 
find many ways of defeating such a resistance as this, end here 
we ore asked to believe that, while Santander was K first-rate 
Bwordsnian, Kearney was something more than first-^cote, since he 
puzzled Santander nt *’hiB first encounter withmt adversiu^ who 
could keep a atreayht arm" The italics are Captain MayneJ^d’s, 
and serve to show how much he is in love with bis utterly pre¬ 
posterous theory. W’hat follows is certainly not less aoMising, and 
may be told in Captain Mayne Reid’s own words 
But Floi-eoce Kearney had been taught tierce as well as carle, and knew 
how to practise it. For a time ho was prevented from tiylng it hr the 
other's impetuous and incewnt tbruatiiig, which kept hfan coownmialy at 
guard, but m the sword-play proceeded, be began to diseover the weak 
pointH of His antagonist, and, with a well-directed thrust, at laiqiMi aeot 
his blade tlirnugii tlio Creole's outstretched arm, Impaling it from wrist ts 
ollmw. 
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Aftir t&ii Swtas^er, tlie admimble faneer who had baen 
ha m a d 1^ a itoiight-a^od advarsazy, demanda a dual to tha 
daath# sm whan hit point becomea antiatifflad in Keamay’a 
hnaait than ** firat ainoa tha %ht hegaaii hia (Keamay'a) albow 
waa aaan to band. Thia to obtab room for a throat aent, to 
^hll nppaanacei homa to hia adrexmry’a heart.” Apart from 
^a groaa hltt^ar of drawing back the arm before a lunge, 
it ia too obriouB that what Hr. Kearney did at this point was 
to upon hia adreiaary the old, and not Teiy creditable, 
tri<« InmwQ aa the coup de gendai'mCf the moat primitive form of 
which ia employed by the melodramatie villain, who bids hU ad- 
veiiary obaerve tha flight of yonder bird.” Kearney's sword 
whan it touches the other's breast snaps short olf, and Santander 
is in his turn about to try the eouja de pendarnwt when Cris Ruck, 
emulating end surpassing the courier in A Shabby Genteel Story^ 
outs him short with a rifle bnllot in the arm, lifter which it is 
discovered that Santander has boon wearing a shirt of mail which 
explained ** why, when leaping across the wattir<iditch, ho had 
dropped so heavily upon the further bank. Weighted as he was, 
no wonder.” Santander is unluckily allowed to escape, and 
we immediately afterwards And Kearney and Uris prisoner 
in his power in the city of Mexico. In the same city 
are Don Ignacio and his daughter, and Santander takes an 
opportunity of securing a mean revenge by ordering some of the 


will be by. Santa Anna uimseu is lutroauced, ana we near a 
good deal of his artitlcial leg and his ** wicked passions.” Rut 
Santander's plot turns to his own discomlitiiro. Not only has 
Luisa a lover in prison iu the person of Kearney, bat also her 
friend the Countess Almontd's lover, Ruperto Rivas, is imprisoned 
in the character, which he does not deserve, of a brigand. I'he 
two women lay their heads together, and plot ii scheme which is 
in its way ingenious, although the fact of its not being suspected 
or discovered by the wicked authorities goes to show that villains 
may sometimes also be singularly credulous and silly. The scene 
of the escape is, however, not the loss exciting; and the subse¬ 
quent movements of the fugitives, hampered by having to take 
with them a scoundrelly and malicious dwarf, who happens to be 
chained to them, will interest all people who have a healthy taste 
for melodrama. 

The first hiding-place of the fugitives is “Kl Pedogml,” a 
strange locality, which is described as a held of lava vomited 
forth from Adjusco itself in long ages past, which, as it cooled, 
became rent into Assures and honoycumbed with cavities of every 
conceivable shape. ISpread over muiiy square miles of surface, it 
renders this part of the valley almost impassable. No wheeled 
vehicle can be tiilcon across it, and even the Mexican horse and 
mule—both suro-fboted as goats—get through it with diiliculty, 
and only by ono or two known paths. To the pedestrian it is a task; 
and there are places into which oven he cannot peuotrato witliout 
scaling cliffs and traversing chasms deep and dangerous.” This was 
no doubt a capital place fur the escaped prisoners to hide in at first, 
but it was not enough for all purposes, and they finally had to 
betake themselves, under the guidance of Rivas, to a mysterious 
monastery on the top of an almost inaccessible bill, the occupants 
of which seem, to borrow u phrase from the immortal librettist of 
modem opera, to combiuo tho avocation of roligious with that of 
bandit.” They ai*e not, however, so much bandits ns “ Free 
Lances” in what the readers of the novel are expected to sympathise 
with as a great and glorious cause, and any irregulariiics which 
their leader has committed in appropriating other people's cigars or 
provisions arc as happily accounted for as are the raids of Robin 
llood in Peacock s delightful MaUl Mmian. It might bo thought 
that the adventures of the hero and his friends luid been striking 
enough up to their arrival at the mysterious munnstory ; but 
Oaptain Alayne Reid's skill iu devising adventures snoms 
to take a new start from this point, and what follows 
is, if possible, more thrilling than what lias gone before. The, 
immediate results of the dwarf’s treachery, tho manner iu which 
this is counteracted, and the Anal settlement of everything, we do 
not propose to relate. To do this would be to discount tho 
pleasure of readem who are still hajipily capable of being }ileased 
with work whicJi, if highly melodramatic, is at the same time 
pleasing and harmless. To crilicizo Captain Mayue Reid's stylo 
woqld be at least superfluous. It may be ono ugh to repeat what 
we have already hinted, that The Free Lancee has a not ungrateful 
savour of such works os, for instance, La Maison du Pont Notre 
Dame, and that an}' one who has a taste for variations upon the 
good old themes of Captain Mayue Reid's earlier productions may 
safely take up his latest production with the certainty of having 
his old impressions agreeably recalled to him, and of admiring the 
unfailing uvelinesa of a veteran and popular author. 


PICTURES OF INDIAN LIFE.* 

A LARGE portion, If not every one, of these pictures was 
drawn on the spot. The writer, at the time of composition, 
had not only his books and a plenteous store of JcuowJedgo to 

* PietHTu tff Indian Life, ibctciied with the Pen, from 1852 to iQSi. 
\ By Kobeit Keraliarn Gust, lato of IJcr Majesty’s lodiAn Civil Service, 
^ Ken. Secretary to the Uoynl Asiatio Society, Author of ** Modem Lan- 
ffuages of toe Esst Indies,” and ** Oriental and Lliigaistii: Essavs.” 
London i TrttbnerAGo* iSSz. y 


refer to, but a nopious supply of oiHcial amditim and 
living panorama of social and village life. Macaulay, who 
while Lei^l Member of the Supreme Oonnoil in l^ia, had never 
been beyond Banackpoxe, has in a well-known passage ascribed to* 
Burke a knowledge of the people and country hardly surpassed 
by civil and military servants who have passed their lives iis 
Indian Courts and camps. Mr. Oust has evidently seen much 
more of Hindustan, Upper India, and the Punjab than Burke 
could ever have iin^ned, and could have enlightqnod Maoaular 
on many other objects besides what that picturesque writer had 
taken in in his morning drive to Rallygunje and Garden Reach, 
and what he very cleverly wove into one of his long and 
polished sentences, os the strange vegetation of the palm and tho 
cocoa-tree, the rice-flold and tho tank, tlie huge trees older tbau 
the Moghul Empire, the devotees, the maidens, the pitchom, and 
uU the rest of it. Yet even such a practised oiHcial as the author 
of these pictures admits at times that tho reality of Indian lifo 
becomes less vivid, and that in the mailer of this rearrangement 
and ropnblication it might bo desirable, were it possible, to go 
buck to those hot and dusty plains for a few days ” to clear up 
some doubt, to ask some question, to talk to some fl^iend in a 
language never more to bo used.” In other departments of lite¬ 
rature this want is less felt. However important it may be to a 
Roman historian to survey with his own eyes tho held of Pharsalia, 
or to comimru Livy’s description of Ilannibal’s transit of the Alpe 
with the various Alpine passages which have perple.xed critics, 
modem writers can bring most of the latest discoveries to theb 
own libraries without having to go to foreign lands for them. 
The research of Germany, the critical spirit of Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge, the acumen of Ib'ronch Acadeinicians, continue to shed 
light on disputed classical questions and to remove false im- 

f )resHionB about Cicero and Cmsar. All this can be read by tbo 
amp without going to Romo or Naples. With a writer on Indian 
social cbarnctoristics it is somewhat diil'ereut. Classic liidioi 
and its modern life are strangely mixed. Some charsctoristic old 
proverb has escaped tho memory; a story illustrative of some local 
custom, feeling, or proclivity hns lost half its point; the photo¬ 
graph of men, manners, and feelings once vividly impressed on tho 
mind has been dimmod by time; and an Anglo-Indian who every 
year spent three montlxp in tents, and hardly spoke anything but 
polished Urdu or ibe rustic Hindi nud Rruj Rhakha dialects, longa 
to listen again to the animated pleading of grey- 1 >earded Mussul¬ 
mans or Jat cultivators under tho spreading trees or at the door 
of his magisterial tent. Still, it must not he imagined that in thio 
volume we can detect any failing of Oriental knowledge. Rather 
are wu perplexed and overwhelmed with a pml'iiHiou of material, 
i'heii there is an unfortunate similarity in several of the titles, 
though this was unavoidable; and it is r.ather an oflbrt to recollect' 
that by the Arst invader of India is meant, not Mahmud of 
Chazni but Alexander tho Great; that the Indian Ilero is the- 
mythic Rama; that Asoka the Buddhist Monarch represents the. 
Indian King ; and that the Indian Reformer is Raba Nanuk, the 
founder of the bikh religion. Several of the pictures have beeib 
worked up out of incidents within the actual experience of the 
writer, and one or two, wc must say, are rather painful. Death, 
in India n^cords the loss from a fever or tropical complaint of a 
young civilian of considerable promise ; and iu Miriam the Indian 
girl, wo have'the story of a foundling child whlcli, had it lived,, 
would, like many orphans in the famines of more recent date, hava 
been handed over to the iiTissionarioa to be brought up ns a 
(Jiiristinn. The Indian gallows'ti’ee will neciill to many a retired 
otlicial the calm unflinching dotermiiiutiuii with which a ru^nnly 
Dacoit or n cold-blooded murderer meets a fate to which, as 
some great authurilius maintain, ho fiMds much less aversion than 
he does to transportation across the dark water to bingapore or the 
Andafnans. In these aud others, the Indian village, tho lodiair 
district, tho fostiviil, the box of letters, tho arrival of the Indian 
mail at 8outharapton just after the departure of the outward- 
bound steamer, there is an intelllgeut observation, a mastery of 
Indian detail, a sharp critical touch, nn ahundant experience, 
very diflerent from tho disjointed scra])s and tlm exploded stories- 
that often form the staple of such work.s as ” ()ur Year in tho^ 
Hills,” or ” Our Six Months' Tour to the Grout Cities of the East.” 

Yet the author ought to admit that there are some odd contrasts 
in bis pages, and that he has recorded some slashing and cutting 
remarks which his old masters and colliMigiios would have some- 
hesilatiuii in endorsing. In the j^retneo and agiin iu one of tho 
chapters, we are told abinit tho good and gentle people of India,” 
and we are encouraged to work for their well-being and to wim 
their love. To one who has set a district in order immediately 
I aftisr the Mutiny there must come recollections of scones and 
characters with which goodness and gentleness had nothing to do.. 
Certainly, ns a rule, the masses of India are governed by halt-a- 
duzen resolute, just, and practicaL Englishmen with a success and 
a completenes.s to which the aunals of conquered races afford 
pirallel. But uo ouo knows better than Mr. Oust how unex¬ 
pectedly some occasion may draw forth all the latent elements 
of Asiatic devilry and disorder; how every district oAicor can 
quote scores of instances where those mild and obedieut subject 3- 
' can com^und “ all the materials of fury, havoc, and desolation 
I into one black cloud ”; and can display, on the least provocation, 

I exquisite cruelty, ceaseless vengeance, aud reckless prodigaiify in 
i sacriAciug life for trifling objects. To do Mr. Gust justice, ho is 
: at times a severe censor of this inoffousivopeople, and he does not 
, spare warning, chastisement, and quiroof. *^0 two essays, expressly 
I written for the instruction of th^at^es and translated into thii 
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miiltoiilftr} the Hindu is taxed with credulity, cod the i^y 
•tonM of the pundits are ilerided. An elderly village officiu 
BAmed DU Sukh Kai pleads^ quite innooently end truthfully, for 
lihe retention of such gentle and amiable praOticee aa Suttee, the 
burial alive of lepers, and female inflanucide; aU very deeply 
rooted in the native mind, and no doubt proceeding from 
^'obliquity of vision and moral blindness,’’ but hardly entitling 
their holders to the appellation of ** good and gentle.” For ghee- 
fed and obosed^jas, corrupt parasites, and impure dancing women 
the author havno tolerance. They are tbo scum of Jndian politics 
when the pot boils over, lilnglishwomen are plainly told that 
they are not to touch tbo hands of such reprobates, to *^bow 
down to Himmon, and to eat food oUered to idols,” which means, 
we apprehend, that tbo wife of the magistrate or the Gonimis- 
aioner is not to see a display of liroworks given by a loyal Ituja 
who hM just been made a or to sit down at an entertain¬ 

ment in the English style provided at a house-warming by 
the millionaire of the locality, who has just built himself a new 
brick residence, constructed a bathing ghaut, bridged a river, 
axcavated a tank, and rtipfiired a temple. The climax of slrong 
lanraago ie perhaps roached whi;n tbo author analyses a monstrous 
ana bloated Jiaja, and finds him to be ^‘puru silex of ignorance, 
^e alumen of depravity, the stinking fmces of some antediluvian 
monster.” {Something of tiiis vehemence we take to be due to the 
feet that these unwieldy Tiajfis .are often tyrannical, unscrupulous, 
•nd extortionate; that tliry criiif^e and yet obstruct all reform and 
progress; and that all strong Indian aciministrators, from Thomason 
and Munro to Lawrence and his subordinates, have given the best 
portion of their active lives to remove the grievances and to secure 
the agricaUuml rights of the masses ngainst such tymnls. Jkit, on 
the otW hand, we must not be oblivious of the lidolity and valu¬ 
able services of Sikh feudatories and of laudliolders in llengnl and 
Behsr, during 1857-8, in spite of their predilection for a diet of 
ghee, curds, and milk, and their iuftintiriu delight in that most 
tedious of public coremnnics, a dunja jmja vautch. 

Thoro are several other rather ])etulnut remarks or h weeping 
conclusions to which a rejoinder could be given. WJiy lire young 
Englishmen at the deathbed of a companion to he credited with 
** a hardened heart”:' Why should innocent endeavuuis to 
amuse society in hirge cantonments in Die plains, where the resi¬ 
dents have much to endure, bo termed sickening bustle and 
hollow gaiety”; and why should no real friendships be formed 
there, say, at Umballa, Muorut, or Lahore P A cultivated classical 
scholar who in the midst of district work can turn to thu “ ma¬ 
jestic lines of Homer,” or bo “ lost in tbo beiiutica of the Italian 
poets,” is surely guilty of extravagance in terming the Kainayana 
“ the gnmdest epic in the loftiest and most godlike strains that 
the world over knew.’’ Nor ore wo disposed to coiipider that re¬ 
markable poem, the llhiiguvad Gita, as‘‘the grandost eilort of 
unassisted human inttilluct.” This episodn of tho Maliabharata is 
•A philosophical dialogue between the god Krishna and the hero 
Aijuna, spokon when tho rival aniiius of tho l^andns nntl tlio 
Kurus were drawn up in battle array, rrofosaor Monier Wiiliaras 
has described it(“ Indian Wisdom ’’) as imbedded likf3 a pearl in tho 
huge folds of tbo Mababbarata. It is nu attempt to weavo tho 
several discordant threads of Hindu philosophy into a consistent 
plan, with due predominance for the tenets of the Vedanta school, 
and is marked by great skill of iirrangement, nnd os much per- 
Apicuity and beauty of language as this Lucrctian subject admits. 
Indeed, no reader of tho ** Jlivino song” can Jail to recall analogies 
to the De Jtemm Nutnrd. Hut wo aro hardly prepared to say 
of either Hindu opic poet or dramatist 

CetUtp, noinani Scripton'^, ccdiic (IruU ; 

Ncaciu quid uuijii^i nascilur lliudo. 


On the whole, we prefer the essays which illuslrato the author’s 
femiliarity with Eastern languages nnd his mastery of that 
TOgion which joins tradition and history, to the reculleclioiis 
of domestic incidents, pnriiugs and deiilb.s, Indian scoundrels 
who are hanged, and unwieldy potentutos who seem to deserve 
hanging. The great.. Proconsul is a grti])hic ^kotch—not of 
Lora Dalhourie to whom this term was lirst applied but of 
Lord Lawrence—and it will, no doubt, commend itself to tho 
biographer in whose hands the materials for tlio life of that 
Atatesman have been placed. His vigour, justice, rapid per¬ 
ception and quick despatch, his uatnvo unspoiled by olevatioii, 
jowards, or honouro, are well and graphically described. Hut the 
papers from which the Indian student will learn most are those 
on Nanulc, on Asoka, on caste, and on the religious of India. For 
the compilation of the short life of Nannie, the author, from liis 
long tenure of oiFice in tho Puigab, had peculiar facilitie.<i. 
Stories of NniiulCs miraculous gifts are still current; the tree 
where he lay concealed, the shops where he used to trade, the 
weights which ho used, are still shown; travellers at Hnssan 
'^lilAbdul may look on the impression of a himd in marble religiously 
believed to bo his; while of his real goodness, of tho purity of 
his motives, of tho excellence of his life, and of the moral ellect 
of his teaching, there can bo no question. We must remind Mr. 
Clist that one anecdote of Noimk's view of the omnipreseuco of 
tiiB Deity has been told in more pointed and pithy terms than 
he has given. The Sikh Reformer was reproved at Mecca by 
a^one Mohammedans, for daring to turn his feet towards tho 
KtttAa^x sanctuary whore God is.” Tura them if you can,” 
WAS|m imoiodiate answer, “ whera God is sot.” We could 
Almon^wish tluit this pllpor h%|^ been followed up A sketch of 
the nregress of the Sikh religion, and of the change from mildness 
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and gentfeneiB to the warlike theocracy of dura AjndHai 

Govind, though doubtless eomeof this ia Availallile in Onoim* 
ham’s Ilktory of (A0 Sik/a. The essay on Asoks^ thOiAgh only 
twelve pages in'lengthysammarises very haraily the eoAohisipiisat 
which a race of scholars has arrived regsitnng the edidh of tide 
mighty monarch. Pillars and stone riaba have been obi&pelled to 
reveal their contents; and if we may search in vain foravkfeoce 
to show how India relapsed into idolatry, reviv^ <Mt6| land 
drove away tlie reformers to Ceylon ana Burmah, we have 
abundant proof of the simplicity and excellence of the Bnddhittio 
Code as propagated by its most powerful secular supporter. 
Animals were not to Ife eaten as food, nor odbred as sacrifice; 
wells wero to bo dug, and trees planted by the sides of roads; 
men and animals were to be tended in illness; and missionaries 
were to bo sent into divers countries to convert tbo people. Tho 
appointment of informers and of public guardians may be 
tionable iu practice, but this idea is deeply fixed in the Asiatic 
mind. Later on the Mohammedan sovereign had his inoAtahsib^ 
who was both iedil <3 and censor, examined weights, and put down ^ 
gambling and iutemnonince; aud the late Yakub Boy Kbushbegi 
of Yarkand aud Kashgar appointed men who sent the faithful or 
faithloss to prayers by the strokes of a whip. Equality of rank, 

I unil'orniity of religion, and a preference for virtue over carnal 
pleasures and mundane glory, are features of which overy religion 
or reformer may bo proud. 

The essay on caste, which is styled “ tlie great Indian custom,’^ 
will probably strike some Auglo-lndions as taking too favourable 
a view of the working of a social code more elastic nnd yet more 
durable than la\vs and ennetmeuts graven on pillars and walls. 

We agree iu a good dual that iu argued about the uses of caste. 

It favours clonnlinoas, preserves purity of birth oaid descent, and 
has never, cither in our own or we may say in any previous 
rfyimCf pruvontod men of real capacity from vising to public 
oniinence. It dot's nut engender n state of social dissatisfaction, 
but tho re verso; a low-cnsto niuu, a Uhatuar or a Dosadh, thinking 
ns much of his rigliis and piivilogeu us a Misr, a Mukarji, or a 
KusLiijiriaii Bruliuuin. Then ensto has wonderfully adapted itseli 
to lliu wanks uf Bociety. Though juen may not eat and drink 
together, nor intcrmaiTy, nor smoKo with other castes, yet Brah¬ 
mans aud Madras cun drink at tiio same tank, wash at the same 
bathing iiliice, and purchase rice, pulse, and sweetmeats at tho 
uaiuo shop. Long ago Menu laid it down thvit the hand of a shop- 
keeper was pure to all. It is no bar to associitlious for good or 
evil. N'ativou liuvo jiavtiicra in great coinmercjal houses 
with Eiiglishmon ; Hiiuliis and MohaTmiu'diins can join a land-' 
holders’ association in Oudh or Bengal. Byots have formod a 
very mild sort of Land Leugiio for tho protection of their 
several rights nnd properties; and hands of Bocoits have 
found it jioliiic I0 ciilif-t a Braliinan or two in their troop, 
cm the ostuusiblo ground that his pt'ebenco impiiirs the keen 
vi.< 3 ion of police otllciiils, and throws an air of respectability 
over dark ontorpriaes. But t hero ia a bail side to caste of which 
too lilile account is taken in ibis essay. Boatmen able t:; swim 
like ducks will look on heedlessly while a folJow-crenturo is 
drowning; no one utirs hand or foot while the house of a neigh¬ 
bour is in Uames. “ He is of a dillerenL caste ” is heard every day as 
an unanswerable ni'guiueut why a man Bhoiild not bo helped in a 
diflicnlty or warned of a danger. Caste meets tho philanthropist 
aud the stateainau as an obstacle to tho niosl roasouablo alterations, 
nnd uo one with such exjierienco ns the author will deny that it 
deadens the sympathies, warps tho intellect, and narrows the heart. 

I 'J'ho paper on caste is followed by two papers full of information 
ns to the uou-Ariari tribes, the religious of India, mid the con¬ 
dition of Indian women. Wo are told that in legal language the 
three most prolific sources of litigation are chattels, women, and 
lands. W^o wish that thu author had given us his version of the 
native couplet to this ell'ect, which in some ports uf India runs as 
follows:— 

/.<u> [woman], Zutnin [land], Zar [gold], 

Tiiiuii knzyafi ka gbur. 

The last lino means that these three are tho house of quarrel.” 

Wo may say, in ciinclusion, tlint though wo find no ofifansive or 
injudicious comparison between the new race of civilians and that 
older generation wiiich saw the c.xlension of our Empire and the 
death of the I'^ast India Company, it will be well if those who ore 
now governing llosbiarpure, Banda, Benares, nnd 1.4ihore will try 
to combine the scholarship of the author with his sense of duty 
and liis luiquesiionablo rcgiird for the people. 


THE POLICE OP r.\IUS.* 

T he Paris police has long been considorod the most pwfeet 
orgaui/atieu of the kind in existence; and the chief of the 
detective bi*anch of the service is regarded as a bein^ of almost ' 
preternatural sagacity, vvielding an all-seeing and/far-reaoliiDg 
power. Gaburiau’s hero, M. Lecoq, is the u^^triuit of a 
typical functionary of this class. When a i^atonouA crima has 
been committed, rae slightest indication is Sumciont to sat him on 
the right scent; bo performs marvels of induction in following it 
up; and his untiring patience enables him to unravel the most 
iutri(».te plots, and bring tho real delinquent to justice. When it f' . 

* M^irt$ th Oaude, Chtf d» la Po/fea cfc SAr§td» nvob. Paris; - 
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wu snaottiicied.tbat the memoin of M. Olande, Chef do k Polieo 
de Sdxet^ were about to be mblUhed, erexybray expected reve- 
latioue wjueh would throw the iDgenione stories of the great criminal 
novel-writer into the shade. In a certain sense theso expectations 
have been realizedi for M. Claude’s revelations are of a most 
startling character; but they by no means confirm the view, to 
which we have referred, of the efilcacy of the Paris Secret Police 
08 an organization for the repression and discovery of crime; nor 
do they give a very exalted idea of the ingenuity of the chief 
himself. M. Claude wos, indeed, in the opinion of those qualified to | 
speah with authority, not onW a very clover detective, hut the actual ! 
original of the portrait of hi. Lec^. Yet, no doubt from natural 
modesty, he represents himself in his memoirs as an amiable, 
oonboientious, oiucial, struggling to perform his .duty under difli- 
ouldei^ and generally owing his great con^is, when ho mado 
any, either to accident or to informatiou derived from the spies of 
another ogenev than his own. But what we do learn from him 
is the frightful corruption of society and dishonesty of tho 
governing classes under the Second Empire. Thorn can ho little 
doubt that M. Claude has taken for history some of the numerous 
canard invented by the auti-Bonnpartist factions; but there is 
enough left, after making every allowance for error and scandal, to 
form a crushing indictment iigainstiNaiioleon 111 . and his eiitouraye 
The reign of Louis Philippe, under whom ho served as Com¬ 
missioner of Police, was corrupt enough, vind society wsis oven thnn 
undermined by disloyalty and immorality; but it was a purfect 
Arcadia in comparison with tho picture which M. Claude gives us 
of Paris under the Empire. Tho fall of tbo t'iii/eii King was 
heralded by a vulgar crime in liigh lile, tho brutal nmrdei' of the 
Buchesse de Praslin by her husband, which, th<>H;'li it had no 
immediate connexion with 8 tato atlairs, 8uiIiro<l lo excilo the 
populace, and led indirectly to tho Ilovoliiiion. Amongst tho 
anecdotes of this period related in the Memoirs is tho ridiculous 
incident of Hnspnil, the demagogue, who was decorated in spito 
of himself. Louis E^hilippe, holh'ving tlin cross of ilia Jjegioii of 
Xluiiour to ho a sovereign reniody agninst disafiection, ('rdered 
this diatiuctioii to be bllered to tho dangerous IJadical; but the 
latter, nflov a long struggle with tlio authorllies, vvho insistfd 
upon gazetting and congratulating lilni, roCused tlio prollored 
honour, and was imprisoned for his pains. M. (Jlando hints that, 
like many another dcMiiagogue, ICaspail would ha\e lain accepted 
the ribbon, but dared not do <^o. 

Eu cffel, ilt!M chefs dcs sncji'tc.? secri .O)'. romaif iio a'nppnrlicimont 

pan. Au iiom do Viiidcpcnd;iTic;<>, il 4 sinit ]('>> li(>iiiiiii‘'> )< <’-. pins dc])cnd,iiilH 
du mondc. Ils elx-isstMir, cn ih lior.i du 1;i sn'icii* l/i.-ilc, u uiie coiihi',ou! 
inflexible. Tls rMs-<emhloii1 :i •■i-'.. fcni.-«]ni, ii])rH !iv»>ir liens do 

mnrinKCy devionnont r«hcl;i\o d'lim- inrutri 'M- <nnlii.; !,oii o. dimi los llcna 
snnt bicn plus paisMinltt quo ociix qiii Jos ultacli.iii ut a ieur ipoum 
legitime. 


To nnderslaud M. Cl.nude'a boolr, and, indood, any of tho 
romances which turn upon eriniiiiid iriiils in I'Vauce, it is ucce?- 
savy to know aomc.tliiiig of tho pn»ei;diire, v^dl^(;h dillovs very 
considerably from our <iwu. Kaeh tlidricL in I’nria has a com- 
mis’aary of police, who-^o duly it i ‘, on a crime or death being 
reported, to proceed lo lliu i-pol and open a |iri'liniinsiry inve'di- 
gation, at which he is assisted, wlien nn-csMirs, by the police 
de rifimtcS. A plaint deposed, eitlier pi-r.soiiiiUv or by loiter, 
will bo investigated by the bauie ollliror. The c-ommis‘-aiio can 
summarily arrerd, any sn^pcctcd pi-r.-ion, who i» then lodged at the 
Conciergerie, or central depot for ^iiisoiT'TS, Jio iil.so tVcqnently 
pays “domiciliary visits tf> tho house of l lie acensed, overhanling 
and taking pri.s-session of all his private papers. Jf, on examination 
of the accused and of the wilnea.«es, there njipi ar-s to be a pi'imd 
facie COSO againat the former, tlie eomi’iis«.iive passes liim over to 
a “judge of instruction,’’ who lienccfoTth ha.s entire cliargo of 
the case. Tho accused is then prut to Mnz.as, iho Jlou-e of Ik*- 
tention for the canital, unle.-is tlio juge (I’instruclion chonco to 
admit him to bail, in xvhich caso tho amount fixed must bo 
actmdly deposited with the Court. .If the jugo secs fit, ho may 
confine tho defendant an averety though this ia oiil\ done, in exlreiuo 
.and difficult cases, and a prisoner prt'nniion —that is, heforu 

committal—is generally allowed to coiiimunicatii with his friends. 
The juge d’instruction now proccedf* thoroughly lo invasti- 
gato tho case, pcrsoniilly ero.^.s-examiniug the jirisonc.r iu his ollico, 
confronting him with bomo witiicRsc.s, examining other.s in pviv.ato, 
and using every available means for eit her proving or disproving the 
charge. The prisoner may bo sunt (or at any lima to bo quesiioiiud 
on some fresh evidence that may have come u]», and is iutorrogatud 
on any subject counecled with bid past career -which iho magis¬ 
trate thinks likely to throw light upiui tho circniugtauces under 
investigation, lie is also curcrully watched in hia cell, and hia 
words and the notes .sent to or ret:ei\cd from his friends may bo 
all used as evidence against him. Tim jirevonliou ” may, uuJ 
often does, last for months; but when i.lie jugo d'iustruction can 
carry the case no further, ho either ii-uuos a cortiiicato of ^jow-Z/ck, 
in which event tho accused is free, or be makes a report to the 
Procureur de la RdpubUqiie committing ihu prisoner for trial. 
The procureur determines, hi accordanco wilh tbo lorms of the 
Code, in which court the trial shall taio! })lari>, either at tho Police 
Correctionello before a bench of magii^Lrate'i, or in one of the 
courts of assize or appeal before one or moro judges and a jury. 
At the trial tho depositions taken hy tho judge of instruction are 
coDSidezed as evidence, and are read before the court, only the 
prinei^ witnesses being called; the prisoner him.«>elf undergoes a 
searchkg personal examination in public. When the procurour 
liOB comnritted the prisoner for trialj and not before, the advocate 


Idr the delence is aUawed aooese to the depositions, and heqaently 
leiriiB for tbs first time the real nature of the iudictment. This 
procedure appears at first sight to entail some hardshk upon-•the 
accused, but it has its advantages also j lie is enabled, for instance, 
to explidn many things which would otherwise toll against him, 
and if evidence is received wJiieh we should consider somewhat 
irrelevant, os much may be in his favour as against it. The com¬ 
plete secresy of tho preliminary investigation before the judge of 
instruction "is also obviously advantageous in the case of an ord<m» 
nance de nendieu. ^ 

M. Claude tells tho story of tho Coup tT^tat, wmeh is already 
well known enough, but he gives us personal information about 
tho chief actors, which is for the most part new, and which 
sots them forth in a meaner and more dingracefuL light than 
even M. Victor Hugo’s liorco invective has done. Tho cir¬ 
cumstances uudor which M. Cliiudo first encuuntorod Prince 
Louis, afturwards Napoleon IJl., ore eulliciently roiuautio. A 
young and pretty grisettu attnicted tho attention of tho gallant 
police oilicer, and gavo him a rendezvous si the Cabaret du 
Lapin Blanc, celehriiled later on by J'hjgeuo JSuo, and known at 
the lime as tlio haunt of the worst desperadoes iu XVris. Here his 
sireu, transfoniiod into a fury, denounced him to her companions; 
lio was at ouco set. upon and overpowered, and would havo infalli¬ 
bly been murdered but for the interventiou of two persons dressed 
ns workmen, -who arrived opportunely on the scene, and authorita- 
tivoly coiunmuded the bandits to de.^ist. One of theso proved to 
be an old pairoii and protector of AI. Clnndo’s, an avowed £oua- 
jmrtlst; the other wius Jhiiice Ijouis him.selJ’, xvlio was combiuinga 
])olitlcnl prupng.anda iirnnugnt tho lower orders xvith au intrigue 
wilh Ihe^ too Hc»dui*tive gri.selte. The author vouches for the 
iinthfulieity of tho ineidunt, and morcoxer declares that tho 
a(lventine.s of Eugene »Sne’a I’rineo lludolphe in the Mf/sterirs of 
Pari 9 are a mure or less accurate account of Priucu l^uuis's 
escapadoH. 

Tho hn-.tc.tro of tho conqueror of France, after tho Coup detaty 
WOH to hand Ler over to the jiolict*. At this period the police 
were evorytliiug and evcrywlioro; tliov xvero to be J’ouiid ill the 
army, the juv^s, tin* iniJcIh* cliisai's, and from the liigbe.st to the 
lowest griidf.s of Jhu'i'-ian s'.iciuty. 'I’hoy formed an invisible but 
uiibroki'ii cliaiii, which extended from tho most sordid dens to the 
minus of tile. Tuileiic!*, 'I’ho Chamhre Noire, a secret tribunal 
which Ji:id been .siippivtscd nnde.r the provioiis reign, was onco 
more iufat:illed iit tlm I’ulaec, anil, according to M. Claude, 

Jl p.'i^ T!iK! iVx'vdir liguriT Ic Muivc.niin lui-nu'ino on 1(He-ii-icle 

ftVfi' Ifrt Aleminln on lf>i Jli/mmi, ilcs k mi ])>M-s(inm', qunud 

till coriw, ariui-4 di-iiO., tiviiii'iil ii pn\-oiiir .ui niujuKtd 

(|u’nii iinintl J la Ill'll dquHlii.-ilii l.diidn;.'. on Ul* NnpI«M I'LaiL ilriirchu pour 
ulltntcr u Ml vii'. 

At tho Prefecture of I'olice, llien under the charge of Lagrange, 
wevo twciily-.‘'ix ihoiiMiud lii. f.irrH pcivuns susjiccted of being, 
or known to he, inieniie.s of ilio Empire, and it wsis Liigrango’s 
duty to hiy the.se bclore the banperor and the Clniiiibre Noire as 
occasion reqnired. By Ills mean.s Loiii.s N^^poll■on became a spy 
on Ilia nuhji'Ci.*!, and Ihnnigli pecret tnbnniil the Tuileries 
became ^lmerc^^n?l(^u> of the I’rel’eelure. laigViiJige worked entirely 
timmgli spi''H, who wen* seli’Cleii from nil r;iiik:i of society. 

Cue of these, a iMmo. X., plnys a very import'int part in the 
Meminrs, nud some of the nneeJiile.s relnied of her form, if true, 
a enrion.s iippendix to ulivndy wjitlen history. TJiis person, who 
wn.M dei’olcd to the J’hnpire, eulm-laiiied n. grateful regard Ibr 
JM. Claude, w ho had saved her lilo on two occ.i.sioiip; and, although 
sho Itnmv liim tit be ji Aeiy lukewann Jlonap.'irti.'it, supplied him 
from lime to time with information whieli aided him couHidcmbly 
in Jii.i crimiiml invibtigation.-i. The Jirst of the occiihiuns on 
whieli he reacued hi'r wa.s .strange enough, and led to remarkable 
rcsult..M. She was found by one of his agents ut midnight lying 
insensible, from the ellects of a stioiig uairotic, in a Jinlf-finished 
building, stripped, and otherwise inallivuted. JM. Claude, having 
eeeu that she received proper attention, applied liiinsulf to dis¬ 
cover the aulliors of tlio ontruge, luid pre-sently traced them lo a 
neighbouring Invern, proving, at tho same time, that two men had 
been concerned in it, one of iheni being a lieutenant of an inliintry 
regiment. The mnnner in which Jiu iie.oouiplidLed this was worthy 
of M. Lccoq him>»elf, to wh.i.ju iiiothod of eondnctiiig the inquest 
in (hiboriau's well-known novel of that namo it heuia u striking 
resemblance. It is one of the Jcjw genuine detoetivo stories ill the 
book, and is well worth reading. 'J'he scquol, however, is more 
interi sting still. Mine X. had formed .a liaiHon with a certain 
young oiheor, and lind also a fi-iend, .an Italian I'riucoBS, wlio, like 
hov-self, was a sjiy in tho pay of tho JCmperor. I’he lasl-inontionod 
jiersonago wtis, Innvevor, secretly allied to tho Mazziniau party. 
She told Mnie. X. that her lover was in correspondence with one 
Picri, an agout of Mnzziui's, with tho objoiA of overthrowing tha 
l^mjiire.and advised Imrfriond to make this man’s acquaintance, find 
out tho whole pnrlicu]ar.s of tho conspiracy, and then denounce the 
conspirators. I'liis advice JMnie. X. followed, while tho Macchis^ 
vclli.'in Princc.ss put tho other two uj^iou their guard. l‘iori and 
tho lieiitciiaut resolved u])on piiui.shing the intending traitress; 
tho former invited her to a tf'tp-a- 4 i}te dinner, drugged her, 
and, with the nwlslanco of the lieutenant, wdio had kept in the 
background, perpetrated tlio outrage which M. Claudo discovered. 
Mme. X. took a fearful veiigoanco; tho young officer was denounced 
and poisoned when in prison by hia former mistress, the authorities 
taking no notico of such a trilling eccentricity on the part of on» 
of their allies! Pieri was tho subsequent accomplice of OrsinL 
and the fiulure of their attempt to assassioate the EtupezoTi and 
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the execuUon of Pieri himself, whom the authoittiM wife in- translating it, and thus hrioging its many of latotfit 

oHned to reprieve, are attributed by M. Claude to the veogeanee within the reaeh of the ttnleanMNU Bnyiiti is % xemliarlnm flguie 
*of the ineulted spy. Mme. X. ngures also la another of II. .in OrUntal literature, and forms the exception to many twm* 
■Claude's dramas, in which ffapoleon himself is the prindpal figure. No one comes more aeeiuately under the definiBon of * man of 


uru (]uite as dramatic and interesting at any in the pnges of fiction; 
but the accounts which ho gives of thorn seem to snow more the 
terrible immorality of all classes of society under the Empire 
than the ingenuity of the police in tracing the criminals. M. 
Claudes work u scarcely a book for family reading, and most 
•of the stories cAtain incidents distasteful to the English readers. 
For ibis reason we cannot do mora than briefiy refer to them, 
although they are generally of great dramatic interest, and, when 
politics do not come in, are obviously founded at least on actual 
fact. The story of La Pommerais, the physician, who whs 
•executed for the murder of his mutbor-iii-iaw and of a former 
xnietress, by poison, is told at great length, and brings us, like 
most of the great crimes of the period, into connexion with the 
fraternity of titled swindlers, chiuily Spauisb, who funned the 
•eniouraffe of the Emperor. 

After the revelations of political and social corruption, and the 
■sickening details of brutal crimes and disgraceful intrigues, with 
which the work familiuris>es us, it is refreshing to come across a 
humorous and comparatively harmless incident. M, Oiaude, boidg 
■DM the track of an escaped convict, had sought him out, aud found 
him at the Bui Bullier, or Closerie des Lilas, os it is also called, 
and was on the point of arresting him, when the criminal whispered 
a few words to some of the women who were standing near him. 

II n'a pas achevd da itrononcar un mot, u voix tiassa quo Je no poux plus 
.avunccr. Tontos los Alios i|ui rciitouruiotit s^Hvaiiveni Acvrousuiucnt aiw 
•dovntit do moi; dies formunt unc btirrii^re iiifraiiohiH.«able durricro liiquidlo 
fuon escroc m’^happe, avuiit quo Ju puiaso dire un mot pour requi'rir lu 
foreo armds. 

Auwii6t tout unessaim do bcatitea mo prcfu>o, me eernc, m’onveluppe on 
•criant:—C’est Bvninger! . o'est lU'runger! 

The runaway bad given the word, the Chief of the Police dc 
Btirehi was taken for the poet of tlie people, and feted accordingly 
Against his will. His bald head and amiable patriarchal cuun* 
tenanco aided the delusion; remonstrancf) was useless; snd lie was 
obliged to (ear himself us best ht could from the effusive demon¬ 
strations of his mistaken admirem, while the convict once more 
made good his escape, and was heard of no more. 

in addition to bis dramas aud romuncos, M. Claude furnishes 
aome interesting information concerning the criminal classes of 
Paris, and the oonstitiition of the prisons of the capital, which 
will be new to most readers. lie has also much to Miy about 
ciurd-sharpers and other gambling swindlers; but, though very 
readable, this part of his work cannot compare w'ith the exposures 
•of Pohert Houdiii and Cavaigutic, the evil genii of the “ Grecs.” 
The third volume, which is shortly to ap^ar, will contain the 
whole story of the notorious affair of Trnppman, the Alsacien wlio 
murdered a whole family, and suffered for Ills crime upon the 
scaffold. Throughout the Memoirs M. Claude speaks in a mys¬ 
terious manner of this incident, which he says was the prelude to 
the fall of the Empire. Ilis suggestion apparently is that Ijouis 
Napoleon was secretly in accord with Germany to cede Alsace 
4ind Lorraine to that rower, in exchange fur quiet possession of 
Nice and Savoy, and that persons who had iu any wav an incon¬ 
venient knowledge of this arrangement were disposed of at the 
direct instigation of the Tuileries. On one occasion the President 
•of the Oour Impdrinle was asatis.'^inated in a railway-carriage; and 
M. Oiaude, though on the track of the osssssiu, wn.s compelled to 
•desist, snd write at the bottom of the depositions in the case 
*‘liien k ioirel" The Troppuian incident is the second occa¬ 
sion, and we ehall watch with interest M. (Claude's e.Tposition 
•of what certainly bcouis an improbable theory. Shady" as 
the organization of the Paris police was under the blmpire, 
it would appear to compare favourably with the police of 
to-day. A recent article iu Le Fiijnro gives a picture of unra- 
■etrained ruffianism aud vice, to which the streets of even that 
much-Bufiering capital wore hitherto sirangei's. Like everything 
•else iu France, this is attributed to the induunce of party politics, 
the exti’ome Badicols being accused of a disinclinallon to offend 
any person whatever who may have n vote, while tha same dis¬ 
trust exists between the various departments and the Government 
aa in the time of the Empire. The Fijitro says:— 

Kous vivons k Paris dnns une pcrpulufllo f(>orin i]irna pourrait infiliilev: 
lie mondr H PmvtrM, Pour no citer qu'uii cxi-inplo, u'c<t la Pi‘dfL>otur« qut 
•est Buos lit surveillance do la hatUu police. M. Aiidrirux est Jili pnr lu 
Conseil Municipal et les sergenui du villc sont urrulds par los “sou* 
teneurs.'* 

After all, we need not, perhaps, envy our neighbours their much- 
vaunted police; our own, as we had recently occasion to point 
out, is sadly in need of reform, but the mateiials of which it is 
•composed are certainly more proiuisiog. 


- « 

HISTORY OF THE KHALIFS.* 


O RIENTALISTS have long been familiar with Snyfiti's Histot'ff 
pf the Khdife through Colonel Nassau Lee's text, printed at 
Calcutta in 1857; but Major Jarrelt has done good servioo in 


were coextemdve with the learning ondeultuto of hi« oxo. Ho 
wrote more than two hundred works on tradition, .^Hr-fire 
on the Koran, ninety on jurisprudence, thirty-three .fin h»t^ 
and biography, sixty-three on philology, and oeventy-six on 
general literature. Some of his writings were no longer than 
this article, and among these shorter theses eome were tiiviel 
and others merely tmr» de force thrown oif in a ^ven time. 
But with all this fluency and discursiveness, Soyftti produced 
several moiiumental works. Niildeko, in his Hilary of the 
Koraiif sigualises the wonderful learning of Su^ti, his sound 
judgment, aud his sincere love of truth; and it ia Sayfiti's 
Itfiiin that must stand in the front rank of Arabic criticism 
on tbe Koran. He is also one of the two authors known as 
the " Jehileyn," whose commentary on the Koran was used by 
Lane and by Professor Palmer. Ilis History of B^y]A ('* Hnsn el 
Muhadarah ”) is a charming book and ought to find a translator, 
whilst his Nuzhet is invaluable ns nn authority on manners and 
cu&lums. Many others of his works are scarcely less important 
than these, and, as a whole, his literary productiveness was not 
attended by the common drawback of shallowness. Although ho 
was largely a compiler and popiilarizer of otlior men's researches, he 
was nut less a Gelehrter himself, ns was clearly recognized by the 
grttatmenof his time, who appointed him to various professorial 
ollices of the highest influence. Ilis colleagues in letters, however, 
did not hold him universally in honour; and the biography quoted 
by Major Jarrett, written by a contemporary traditionist, is as petty 
a specimen of authors' spite ns we have seen. There may be 
trutli in some of the cuarges of plagiarism advanced agunst 
Suyuti; but if bo stole, at least he stole to good purpose, and 
only stole tiie very best article. Wo nro not sure as much can be 
said for all plagiaries. But most of Sakbawi's abuse is nothing 
but envy and black bile, and may be dismissed without dis¬ 
cussion. The mere fact that Suyiiti aud his fellow-writers fell 
out only brings him nearer to the sympathies of the modem man 
of letters. 

Suyuti's own account of himself is as extr.avaganily laudatofy 
as his rival’s is contemptuous. To judge from his own words, 
there never was so remarkahle a man before or since. 
acquired a profound knowledge,” says this autobiographer, ** of 
the seven sciences of exegesis, tradition, jurisprudence, grammar, 
and tbe three branches of rhetoric. . . What I am oonsoious 
of is this, that the proricioncy I attained in these six sciences 
(omitting jurisprudonco), and the writings thereon which I 
perused, none of my Shaykhs ever reached thereto nor were tliere- 
wilh acquainted; still less those inferior to them.” He then 
admits that of other subjects he knows rut her less, and adds that 
nothing ho saj's is said in vain-glory, but simply " in ackuowledg- 
meut of the favour of God,” who alone accomplishes these 
wonders. The only practical information to be gleaned from the 
ontobiogmphical notice consists in tho names of his teachers and 
the character of his studies. If to this we add that he was 
called SuyCiti (or Usyuti), from .Suytit (now commonly written 
Asyut or iSiout), iu Upper Egypt, whure lie was born in 1445 ; 
that his other names were Abul-Fadl .Telal-ed-din Abd-er- 
Hahman, and tliat he died iu 1497, we have very nearly all 
that is known of 8uyuti outside his works. 

Tiio History of the KiuUifs is not tho most important of 
Sii}uti's writings, but it is more generally interesting than the 
rest, always excepting his Ayrec.nhle. Colloquy on Egypt. The 
tendency of Eastern historiography -was from the greater to 
the less. The highest authorities on the annals of the Khalifa, 
Tabari and Ibn-al-Athir, were long dead; the delightful story- 
toller Mus’iidi, the autlior of tlio Meadows of Goldf had become 
a remote momury; even the noblo robber of books, Abul-Fida, 
was gone; and the Oriental world of letters was engaged iu epi¬ 
tomizing and collating the results of theso departed luminaries. 
Tho age of classics was over, aud the day of primers had arrived. 
Everybody tried to boil down tho work of bis predecessors. 
Bui buyuii was not merely un epitoiiiist, be was also a collector, 
lie u.sea a dozen or more "high authorities, and took from them 
whatever he thought intoresliug. Ilis work is thorefore rather a 
cento of tho good things of many writers than an abridgment of one 
histor}^ It juitst bo namilted, however, that it is far too brief for 
any approach to thoroughness, and tl\at the author's principle of 
selection is a curious one. Of course one does not expect a philo¬ 
sophical history from an Oriental, at least from a J^hammedon; 
there is 110 such work in existence by a Moslem author. A total 
war.l of method, indideronce to the relation of cause and effect, 
an almost universal lack of what is called the historical spirit, 
are among the failings of Mohammedan writers. Their works 
are not histories in tbe modeim sense, hut a mixturo of annals 
and curiosities of history, the former predominatiiig in some in¬ 
stances, such os Ibn-al-Athir’s Eamil ; whilst Suydti’s History of 
the Khatifs is a good iostancra of the latter kind. It ^s, iu foot, 
acollociiun of good stories, interspersed with mapy curious facts 
which throw a vivid light on the condition ^^-the people. If we 
expect anything lUore than this, we shall be disappouit^. We 


* HitUo^of the Caliphs. By Jeldlu’ddfn «s Su^*ilti. Trannlated from 
.the Originu Arabic by Migor 11. S. Jnrreic, fieomtary and Member of the 
Board of Examiners, Kurt William; Follow of tho Calcutta University. 
•Calcutta: pubHshed by the Asiatic Society. z88<. 
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I ' managed to keep their hold over their vast empire for so long a 
period; we shall not be able to trace from Suymi'a notes the m 
and fall of vassal-dyoAsties, or the causes wbiw led to the final 
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ovarthtow of ^ Ktuilifate; we ehall not even discover a eon- 
aeoted otttlina of Anlnan literatara during the period. All thU 
was not in the mind of the Mobaumadan historian. But we 
ehall aee many side lights thrown on the larger issues, we can 
gather moeh valaable material for the filling up of the great pic¬ 
ture, and we shall gain a very fair insight into the way in which 
life went on at the Courts of thg Klialifs at Damascus and 
• B^hdad. 

As a literary man, Suyuti gives exaggerated prominence to the 
literary side of his subject, and his book is lull of those anec- 
. dotes of poets and tiieir royal patrons which Mr. Palmer has of 
late so saoBsoslUlly introduced to English readers. But it is 
A fact that literature formed a very important part of the 
jpialifs* occumtions. Very few of them omitted to try their 
'bfmds at versifyiog, and if the subjects wore not very original or 
the. thought very profound, at least the prosody was passable, 
aqd sometimes really excellent. We have n lar^ collection of 
pol^s composed by fehalifs in Suyfiti's history, and they certainly 
throw a flood of light on the character of these spiritual loi’ds of 
Islam. Beeiining on a bed of narcissus flowers under the full 
moon, dxinkingi^e red wine, and elaborating an ode to a black or 
.^hite dave, seems to have been the every-day work of most of the 
Khalifs. Mahdi, the third Abboside Khalif, thus sums up the 
ideal life of the Mohammedan poutifl';— 

O God I perfect unto me my joy 
Through Al>u Hafit my comrade: 

For the pleasure of my litb 
Is in sung and wine, 

And perluincil mIuvo girls. 

And music and enjoyment. 

It is true that of one Khalif it ia recorded that he needed no boon 
«Qmpanion save the Koran”; and there really was one aacelio 
among the thirty-seven Abbatiides who actually fasted and wore 
hair shirts, and otherwise emulated the good deeds of the corre- 
eponding paragon among the Onimiades, the pious Omar ibu Abd- 
«i-Aziz. But as a rule it must bo admitted that the Khalifa were a 
reckless devil-may-care set of rakes, who scrupled at nothing to serve 
their appetites, and put themaolves to no pains to nerve any thing 
or anybody else. Yet Suyuti generally Bumn up their clmractera 
in an*agreeable manner, perhaps with a touch of sarcasm, as in 
the label with which he dockets EUMusta'in: ** lie was virtuous, 
of distinguished merit, accomplished, and eloquent, and Le was tlio 
first who sot the fashion of wearing loose sleeves, fur he made their 
breadth about three spans, and ho diminished the height of the 
^ caps, which were excessively tall before his time.” Tho details 
^ recorded by Suyuti on ibis matter of dross and ceremony are very 
curious. We arc told that El-Mo’tczz was the first Klialif who 
rede about with gold ornaments; silver had before been the 
fashion. Er-lbidi was tho last Khalif who sat in company with 
boon companions and went jounteying in garments like thostt of 
Lis predecessors, and conducted his expenses according to Vancien 
riffime. Certainly these expenses were considerable, and money 
was not spared in the pomps of State ceremonial. When IMamun 
married Buran, her trousseau, which cost many thousands, was 
the leost of her father’s expenses; for this princely man presented 
every officer of State with a robe of honour, and then, writing the 
names of bis various country estates on slips of paper, Bcuttered 
these broadcast among the guests, and whoever jacked one uji 
became owner of the estate named thereon. These nuptials cost 
more than a million of money; tho bride’s mother’s present to the 
bridegroom was a string of a thousand pearls, and the liappy pair 
wore illumined by a candle of pure ambergris weighing eighty 
pounds, sot in a gold candlestick. When another Khalif marrieil 
Dewdrop, the daughter of Khumuraweyh, (Governor of Egypt, 
the lady’s dowry included four thousand jewidlod waistbands 
aud a thousand gold mortars for pounding perfumes! These 
tressures, it is true, were not among the expenses, but tho 
replenishments, of the IChalif's oxchequei*; but they came in 
oiuy to go out again. Apart from ordinary extravagance— 

, such as spending 500/. a day on his dinner — a Khalif loved 
spending in a Christian fashion—hoping for nothing in re¬ 
turn. Eor example, El-Mo'tasim built a magnificent palaco; 
the Court poet wrote some dedicatory lines in its honour; tho.so 
lines began with a roferenco which was considered ill-omened; so 
the Khalif pulled down his new palace and enjoyed the luxury of 
paying heavily for nothing. The general spirit of heedless laisscr 
fairs which characterized the conduct of these Khnlifs is fairly 
illustrated by the response which one of them—El-Amin—made 
to the messenger who brought to him at the rivers bank the 
tidings that Mamhn bad usurped the throne. Confound you I 
Leave me alone t Kauthar has taken two fish, and 1 have nut 
taken anything yet! ” 

Some of those curiously shrewd stories which run through all 
Arab history centre round this usurping brother Mamuu, who was 
in strong contrast to most of the Abbaeides in character and 
conduct. He was a man of penetrating intellect and aound 
judgment, a friend of philosophers and jurists, and a patron of 
the new translatioDs from Gfreok authors. A good deal of his 
fine qualities may perhaps be attributed to his mother, who 
was a Permn slave. At that early period of the dynasty the 
^ndwoman’s son apparently sufl’ered the scorn of the free with, 
^ the relatkms of Amin and Mamhn indicate; but soon the 
\ inferiority of such offspring ceased to be apparent. It is a 
-aotewortny fact that all the Abboside Khalifs, except three, 
wwe the sons of slave^la—Persian, Berber, Turkish, Nubian, 
Greek, or of other nations. There must have been very little 


of the noble Hashimite Uood of Mecca in the later Khalifs; 
and even in Mamdn's case, early os he .J|ras in the long 
seriesj the mixture of blood probably gayo him something 
of his intellectual pre-eminence. Y'et, with all hla wisdom, 
he was as apt to be taken in by a clever retort as was bis 
father Ilaroun. A man was once brought before Mamun 
charged with a crime. The Khalif swore, By Allah, I will slay 
thee! ” The prisoner replied, ** 0 Prince of the Faithfiil, net 
gently in regard to me, for compassion is the half of mercy.'' 
“ How can 1,” said Mamhn, ** now that I liave sworn to slay 
thee P ” He answered, It is better to mttet Ood as a perjurer 
than to meet Him as a slayer.” tSo tlio Khalif overlooked the 
fallacy, and let the man go his way. Matuun once related the 
most embarrassing pleading that had ever been made to him. It 
was ** the answer of a man of Kufah, whom its inhabitants sent to 
mo, and he nompbiiiied against tbeir Governor. I replied, 'Thou 
liest, for he is a just man.' Hu said,' Thu Prince of the Faithful 
hath spoken truly, and 1 have lied; verily thou hast specially 
chosen him for us in this city, to tho exclusion of other cities; 
now, therefore, appoint him to another city, that he may encom- 

f ass them with his equity and justice, ns ho hath encompassed us.' 

said,'llise, and be off; verily I shall remove him from over 
you.’” 

The love of a practical joke is a prevoiling characteristic with 
the Khalifs. Even after lOl-Kuhir was blinded and deposed, bo 
could not help enjoying a trick at tlio exnonse of his successor, 
Er-Badi. The latter knew that JOl-Kahir Iind accumulated, uwro 
majorumy n fine collection of coniiaciitod treasure, and ho tortured 
liiiu in vain to find out where it was hidden. At last he spoke him 
fair, and El-Ktihir, yielding to kindne8.s, acknowledge<l that it was 
buried iu tho garden. Now this garden was exquisitely laid out 
and planted with rare trees and iluwera, and Er-lladi was 
much attached to it. Nevertheless, be resolved to find the buried 
imisuro, oven if it lay under tbe choicest jmsture. "1 am blind 
and cannot guide tliee,’’ said El-Kiibir, " but dig np the garden 
and thou wilt find it.’' So Er-ltadi pulled down tho pavilion, and 
uprooted the trees, and made havoc of tho garden, without result. 
It was only J^ll-Kuhir’s little joke; ho could not see and enjoy the 
garden himself, ai d ho did not caro for any one else to do so. 

A very curious part of Biiyuti's history is the account of 
portents and wonderful storms and fioods wliich is attached to 
almost every reigu. We read that “ in the year (a.h.) 240, the 
people of Khelat heard a loud shriek from the vault of heaven, 
and a largo numlx^r of people died therefrom, and bail fell in Irak 
like hen's eggs, and thirteen vilIngeH were swallowed up in tho 
earth iu Mesopotaiuia.” “ In the year 241 there was a commotion 
of tho staiH in the Jioavens, and tbe heavenly bodies were falling 
the greater part of the night like locusts.” Iu 242 there was a 
great earthquake at 'J’linis and Khorasan, &C.; the earth opened 
to an extent that would have admitted a man into the cleft. The 
village of Siiwayda, on tho coniines of Egypt, was stoned from 
heaven, and one of Ibo stones weighed ten pounds. A mountain 
moved in Yemen ; and at Aleppo a wliitu bird came down during 
Kamadan, and cried forty times “ O ye people, fear the Lord, the 
Lord, tho Lord,” and live hundred men heard this and testified to 
it. Ill 284 a great redness appeared in Egypt, and men's faces 
and the walls of houses appeared quite red, and the people suppli¬ 
cated God. Ill 285 a yellow storm blew over Basrah, and turned 
greuii, and then black. It was followed by hail of immense 
weight; trees were uprooted; and black nud white stones rained 
down. In 304, Baghdad was iu consternation concerning a beast 
called Znzbab, wliich roamed at night on the fiat roofs, and ate 
children and conimilted other atrocities. In 323 " the stars kept 
falling all night with extraordinary frequency.” Iu 328 "Baghdad 
was swamped by a teiiiblu inundation, so that the rise of the 
water reached nineteen cubits, and men and animals were drowned 
and houses destroyed.” And so on through a long record of 
cnlamilies, famines, Hoods, and celestial perturbations. 

We have said enough, liowever, to show how interesting and 
curious a book this is of •Siiyuti’s, and what good service Major 
Jarrell has done in bringing it within the reach of bhiglish people. 
His translation is w'eli done and pleasant reading. Without 
being pedantically literal, it i.s accurate and scholarlike. Tho 
chiet fault we iind is a very little one; the punctuation is erra¬ 
tic and perplexing, especially in tho foot-notes. Such n refe¬ 
rence os ‘‘Consult. liaiusay's art, on Jnvy in William Smith. 
(’1. D.” is confusing to the mind, and is rather after the rule 
than an exception. Major Jarrett is also rather shaky over 

proper names— e.tj. Kultumish should be Kutulmish; Bai, 
Jhiyy ; Kiluwiiu, Kalauu ; Istnkharf, Istakhri; Sarkhas, 
iSnrukhs ; Mosal, Mosil; whilst Tiberias is an unusual trans¬ 
lation of Tabariyeh, just ns " eorchoroun olitorius ” would have 
astonished Liunmus ns tho scientilic name of Jews* mallow or 
malukbiyeh. " Miflr,” too, when it does not stand for 
means its capital as a whole, nut any particular quaitor of Cairo, < 
unless specially qualified by tbe context, and Major Jarrett ia' 
wrong in rendering it " Old Cairo,” and would still have been 
wrong if he had used the more proper expression Fustat. There 
are also a largo number of misprints in English words, which a 
more careful reading of tho proof-slii^ts would have eliminated. 
This is, however, not much to complain of, and Major Jarrett’s 
JlUtory of f/40 Calii^a ought to iind many readers and please 
thorn well. 
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* ^ CERAMICS.* 

T HEHn is no EoglisE Broogniart. and many aa are the hooks 
on pottery and porcelain, a complete and practical work has 
yet to bo written. The books bo far published are generally either 
of the drawing-room-table elasR, pretty and nothing more, or of the 
purely technical class, in which beauty is ignore£ There is in¬ 
deed a third class, very chara6ton8tic of onr nge and generation— 
the advOrtising book, magnificently illustrated, and containing bio¬ 
graphical notices of everv shopkeeper who retails china, and every 
potter who makes it. The work of Mr. Janvier before us does not 
come exactly under any of thesn denominations. It is very practical, 
bristles wim technical terms, and goes fully into bodies, pastes, 
and glases. But it also goos into the antiijunrian and the artistic 
aspects of the subject, nud allogethfr strikes the reader ns a very 
complete, modest, and handy lH)ok, in which notiiing of import¬ 
ance is omitted and little room w;istcd. Although tliere U not a 
word or a hint given in the prufneo that tho author is au Americiiu, 
it is evident on nearly every page; and W(j have another proof to 
add to tho many now before us that tho Amoricans are awaken¬ 
ing in a remarkable way to tho swetd inilupnocs of art. American 
artists will soon distance ours, unle.ss wo apply ourselves with 
the same diligonco to loaru the bt'st luoihods of working. The 
haphazard school whicli oxistH ohietly in lOngland, where overy 
painter, every inudellor 1ms hin dwii method, will have little 
chance when the host system is sought for carefully and care¬ 
fully taught. Mr. Janvier's hook w'ould bo more instructive 
if it contained the illuatr.itiona to which reference is ocea- 
sionally mado in the h^xt, and which wo preBiiiue are only 
to be found in the American edition. There are other signs 
of caroltiHS editing; bnt ivlu'ther to ho charged against tho Eng¬ 
lish or the American corrert.or.^ of tho press it is not ]io.«sible 
to say. Tho namo of tho great bVench author, on who^o work, 
indeud, Mr. Janvier's is basrd, may bo found spelled in a variet.v 
of ways; and such ox2)re?sions a** “in tins country,” when 
America, not Euglaiul, is meant ahonld havo boon eilher altered 
or explninod in au lOiiglisli edition. If the book contained a miiH'i- 
ciont number of good j)iiitur('H, it avoiiM stand almost alone among 
modern works on ceramics ; for it is neither to be classed only 
a table book, nor yet ns a merely lechnieal boolf. If nmalouiH 
want to learn the art, it is very possible Mr. .Tanvior may be able 
to teach them—very po^slblii, wo say, liecauso it must remain 
mutter of very considersiblo doubt, prior to experience, whet her 
any art can be learnt by reading alone, without ])ructiciil de¬ 
monstration. 

Mr. Janvier begin.*} with a short sketch of the history of pottery 
and porcelain. Like most wi-itors on art, he stumbles a little over 
early Kgypt, especially in tr;^iiig to give n date to the period of 
the pyramid-builders. It is likely enough that no investigations 
will over solve tho problem of J’'}*ypiiaii chronology, luit in a book 
of this kind it would bo quite enough to .say tliat ivt the unknown 
period of tho ancient or pyrttmid-huilding monarcliy, ceramic art 
was known and pnicLiseJ, like many other arts, with a success 
soldom surpassed since. The chronological history of bigypt 
bopdns about 2000 ii.c., and !Mr. .Tnnvier is cerlaiuiy wrong' in 
giving either Bahyloiiiii or China tho pvecodonce in ceramics. iJo 
speaks of representations in the caves at Beni IJo'^sau of potter.s at 
work. These lie places at about four thousand years ago. Wo 
do not know, with uny certainty, the age of tho Hciii llassan 
caves. Mr. Janvier's dale, 21 CO n.r., is not an improbable one; 
but Mr. Janvier is evidently not uwaro tlmt, at a period which 
cannot bo mado less than one thouHiind years before Beni Ilnssun, 
potters were in full work, and pf)ttcry was both reitfeaentcd iu 
numberless sculptures, and bas also come down to uk in countless 
examples. The pyramids of A boo Jlowasli, which may very well 
date from tho so-called second dynasty of Manctho, aro surrounded 
by heaps of tho broken vessels which perhaps live thousand years 
ago, and certainly not much less, contained the funeral baked 
meats of some dead rharaoh. Besides this, the pottery mado at 
Thing Thao iu China, in 2255 ii.c., is mo lorn. ^ISc.irabs made of 
earthenware, finely glazed witli a turquoise colour, and bearing the 
names of such old kings as Oiuiops, (.'hephren, and others of the 
pyramid-building dynasties, arc not at nil uncommon. Mr. Jan¬ 
vier mentions a very early molhod of coating or enamelling upon 
steatite, and also the use in a similar way of natural saudstnne, 
but it is a question whether he is correct iu saying the Egyptians 
<<made no true porcelain.” It is not very easy to distinguish 
opaque coloured glass from true porcelain. The Egyptians aa 
early as the lime of Thothmes III. of the Eighteenth Bynusty, 
about 1600 n.c., occasionally made small ohj»^cts of pure glaze or 
enamel without any core. To distinguish such nieces from true 
porcelain, is a mere exorcise of numenclntiiro. Lmo the Chinese 
and .lapauese, the Egyptians were very fond of blue, and the allied 
colours, peacock green and purple, but they also used browns, 
yellows, and especially a delicate creamy white, specimens of 
these colours and others are common in all the museums; but Mr. 
Janvier docs not give any analysis of the chemical moans used to 
obtein them, llis analytical tables are otherwise extremely full. 
It is curious that llie Greeks coniinod themselves to the more sober 
hues. Brown and black, with occasionally white nud md 
apariiogly applied, were iheir most usual colours. Apparently 
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they did nbt choose to do more, fat it steitta incredible tbat, 
with their intarcoi^so - with the Egyptians and Btniaas, they 
should not have known about thrir various coloured glazes.” 

Tho rarity of pottery all over Europe aftmr the fhll of tho 
Western Empire is a curious (act, tot which it .*Wottid be difficult 
to find a satisfactory explanation. The practice of making en¬ 
caustic tiles, which became oqg of tho most bsautifal of memseval 
arts, betrays a revival; but vessels of similar material and deco¬ 
ration seldom occur. It was probably, as Mr. Janvier remarks, 
through Spain, in the time of the Mooriiffi occupation, that the re¬ 
vived ait of the potter spread throup^^out Eureme. By the begin¬ 
ning of the eighth century the Moorish wares of Spain had become 
famous. It is from an offshoot of the Moorish manufacMes in 
tho Balearic Islands that Majolica, or Majorca ware, gave its namiu 
to all kinds of glazed pottery. German stoneware, m^h of ityoiy 
beautiful, reached perfection towards the end of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury ; but simultanooiisly the delicate Oiron potto|7, or Henri H. - 
ware, “ was created by a woman's taste.” Of this manufaetum, 
wbicb was bogim by lldf^ne de Ilangest, a widow of noble fatnuy, 
iu her custlo of Oiron, only about sixty-seven specimens remain; 
but it has been deceptively imitated of late yeors^. In England, 
bofure the bust contiiry, pottery was rarely used, ana our ancestors 4 
nlo from wooden trenchers, and drank from horn cups, to a very ^ 
late period. 

If wo turn <0 Messrs. Aiidsleyand Bowes for information on 
the Japanese origin of pottery, wo find that nothing is definitely 
known regarding tho date of its introduction, nud that it is probably, 
RH in Egypt, of primrovnl antiquity. The potter's wheel is said 
to have betm first used by a priest named Giyogi, a native of 
Idzuini, in 724 of our era; and it is stated that the art of making 
pure porcelain was introduced into Japan about 1513. If we may 
trust tiio Ohiiiuse historians, porcelain was known in China some 
two thoiisami years bol'ore, and was made in Europe even earlier 
than iu Japan. Mr. Janvier assorts that ** the very first porcelain 
made in lOuropo was in Venice, there being in the archives a 
letter,dated 1470, from Uielmo da Bologna, that seems conclusively 
to prove this fact.” This art was, howoror, lost, to be revived again 
iu Eniiico about if»95. The porcelain was what is known us 
“ so It ’’—that is, tho luntorinls from which the p.iste, or body, was 
mixed were not tlmroughly fused together. In 1709, Biittcher, a 
German, after repisjitod failures, succeeded in producing true 
“ hard ptiHie,” jit Ah isrion, near Dresilon. It was not for nearly a 
con I ary that hard paste penetrated to i'ingland, but in 1800 Josiah 
JSpode ** croatofl, or ratlier perfected, what wtis practically a uew 
ware, iht* bone phosphate poTceluin, tho only kind now made in 
England.” 

I'he now (>dition of the Keramic Art of Japan will bo within 
reach of many who could only hope to consult tho original edition 
in public libraries. Tlio letterpress appears to bo mainly the same, 
and many of the more beautiful illustrations arc reproduced. Of 
their beauty w'o have more than oiico expressed our aduiiratiun. 
’J'lio publication of such a work as this marks an epoch in the 
history rather of I'iuglish than of Japanese ceramics, introducing us 
as it does to triumphs of art which must form objects of emula¬ 
tion. It is impossible for the intelligent potter to see such pictures 
o,s the.se without experiencing an improvement in his taste nud an 
enlargeniont of liis range of knowledge. Emulation need not mean 
mere imitation, lliougii much good work done now is little else. 

In an ago like our own, when everything good mado at any other 
period of the world’s history, and much that is bad, are being 
imitated, it would be bard to namo any kind of pottery and 
porcelain whicli has not its modern representative. In this activity 
Jiliiglaud unquc.stiouably takes the lead. The beauty of English 
pottery has been greatly increased of late yoare, and artists who 
would bo great in almost any line are busy moulding and deco¬ 
rating vcs.suls fur all kinds of uses, to be sold at all varieties of 
rates. The English porcelain ia of a soft creamy colour, very 
agreeable to this oye and very suitable for decoration. Nearly oil 
the ordinarykiln colours *’ can bo used on it, and beautiful wares 
of all kinds arc made. Mr. Janvier praises “ the most celebrated 
English firms ” for employing foreign as well us native artists, 
but observes that even tlieir work is especially English in stylo. 
This is very true, and it is also true that the most gbiring offences 
against good taste in china-painting are thus produced. Soon, it 
may be Iioped, h native school, second to no other, will have 
sprung up; and we sliaU have no more cause to complain of 
conventionality run wild, still'ncss in dmwing, or crudeness in 
colouring. We have touched chiefly on tho historical side of Mr. 
Janvier’s work, but be gives full technical directions for moulding 
and painting, and most useful chronological and chemical lists. 
^Ir. Janvier's boolc, like that of Messrs. Audsley and Bowes, con¬ 
cludes with an excellent index. 


SACKCLOTH AND BROADCLOTH.*/ 

M ISS MIDDLEMASS is not content^wi^h writing silly 
stories; she must, moreover, set vip'lis a lady of learn¬ 
ing. Her printers have had to get out their Greek type—a 
little of it, at all events—in order to do full justice to her 
classical knowledge. The result ia not so satisfactory aa th^ 
attempt was praiseworthy, for xCdor we find given as rvhos^ BT 
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ii on pige 40 of Tolmno ii. that this res4l|Dg is to be found. 
We am '^e more nartioular in mentioning this as in another 
part of the book the same attempt is made, and with greater 
sucoesi. One of the chief of her characters—her beio, for all wo 
know, for he marries the only daughter of an earl—is the Rev. Mr. 
8ivewright,a clo^gyman of “ classical proclivities ” and of “ elojrant 
Bobolarwp.*’ His scholarship would scorn to have ^wn a little 
rusty sines hie Oxford days. He opens the story by quoting in 
*'hi8 clear, well-educated voice” lloiace, or what he, or Miss 
Middlemass, assumes to be Horace, “ Quid brevi fortes jaculamus 
(s£e) tBVO Multa.” It is scsrcely likely that to him a deponent 
verb was a source of insuperable difficulty. Wo can easily believe, 
^owever, tiiat our author may have got just far enough in her 
f^ular verbs to feel sure that Horace did* not write “ iaculoinur,” 
but “ jaculamus.” Without any hesitation, tUciuforo, siie corrected 
t^qimtation, which, it is likely enough, hod beeu supplied to her by 
aohte more advanced student. At least twice more she tries to quote 
the mme poet, and with oven worse results. Wo road, “ requil (m*) 
consieteie rectum,” and “nos in ooternum (sir) exsUium iniptjsitiir.a 
cymbra ” (wo). The scraps of French scattered througli the book are 
, not much better. As regards accents, the author does best when she 
passes them over altogether; for, when ebe remorabers to introduce 
them, it is much more than an even chance tiiat she mnkos a bliiuder. 
Her errors are not, unfortunately, contiiied to accents. Thus wo 
find a “ catalogue raisonoe.” But here, again, wo inu^t guard oiir- 
solvoe flgeunst a charge of laying at her door sins of wliirh alto is 
not guilty. It is in the first volume that she ratiUos catalogue ” 
feminine. In another passage, we beUeve—but wo have mislaid 
the reference—agrowibly varies the giiiider. Whether, moreover, 
at the same time ehe corrects her spelling and writes “raisonnd” 
t]^t we forget. Eoiiy in the second vohmio we read that a lady's 
dress was chiffmnL Sixty pages or so furl her on wo find that 
another lady looked “ a ch%Jj'o 7 i 6 & wreck of pleoauro.” Not only 
does our author hero vary the sjjelling, but alao the gender. It is 
not easy to see, however, why iLo FngliBh word for drcBS should 
be mosculiuo and the EngliBh word for wreck should be feminine. 
In the same volume wo enmo across such u gross blunder ns “ mu' 
petit (sic) atmte.'’ Some excuse mig'iit pcrlinps be mad(! for tho 
novelists of the present <lay when tht^y thus bring in their Rcropa of 
foreign languages. It inuy be, ai’lor all, that it is their modesty, 
and not their conceit, wliich moves them. TJiey niii,> have dis¬ 
covered for theiusfdvea ihni th^y most ctrteiiily cannot write their 
mother-tnnguo, and lh(‘y niny have hoped tlnil. their French and 
their Latin are not quite bud aw thidr J'aipli:-h. We are to seme 
extent willing to accept tho excuse. her many a lung )car 
have we week after weeic seon our lan;ni:i}.r‘ iu<»st sh.amelully 
misused and tortured by the swarinsi oi woilhless wiilers wlm 
are always on tho box/; but yet we never grow tho lc.^^!t inoro 
used to Iho sight, lint -w hen any other lan|Miiige is ill used wo can 
bear it with pationre, and can content oin>elve>^ witli a laugh at 
tho absurd di&play of ]nidanlic ignorance. We aro in this eome- 
wluit like Uio old farmer who, when lio was ]>li(*d with aigumiuts 
for Free-trade, Usteuud in Bileuco till ho wus Uilil to nnui'inhcr how 
much good it would do, iujL only to J'aiglishiuon, hut also to 
Ibroigners. “Themb a kind of ptsoplc,” ho aaid, “that I have no 
mnnuer of fooling with.” 

But it is time to pass from rmr aulhoi-H language to her 
story, though the account that we shall pive of this will at once 
lead us back to her hinguiige. For it i.s mipossiblo to bring before 
the roader the fine people in whom eho delight'^ unlesa wo use licr 
own words to dcacribe them. For insianee, llie Vicar niakcB Jii.s 
introductory quotation from Horace to llm wife of n ariuire. Now 
there are squires and squirc.<4, and iMr. lieshoroiigh and his wife 
were at the very to]> of tho cln.sa. This is at onco understood 
when Mrs. Desburougb is introduced to us sitting gracefully at 
home on a satin sofa in one of tlie rooms of an old pile that Htood 
in a gland old Bciguorinl estate, witli Jier lu.itronly ligure undu¬ 
lating with creamy luce, and her genial smile. JSluruoveJ*, she is hand 
in gUn© with a duchosw. By the way, are not our uovidists be¬ 
coming a little rash in their extravagaut use of dukes and 
duchesses P Few Htories are now thought complete without ono; 
and yot, when we have oucc grown used to ducal rank—and wu 
aro growing used to it very lad—on whal can our writer 
rely to excite our leulinj's, not only of admiration, but ovon 
of awe ? It was but tho other day that at a country railway- 
station a gentleman was heard to exclaim, in reply to Homo 
interesting anecdotes about uno of tbc.su groat men who lived in 
an adjoining county, “ Damn tho Ouke, air. Lot us talk of some¬ 
thing else.” Tho fault really rests witli ouv iiovclibls. Wo warn 
them that, if they do not reiuaiu contuulod, for a time at least, 
with a marquess, damning dukes ui.iy beconio hinuMilably common. 
Bo that as it may, it is a lJiiclic.ss tbat wu have on our hands at 
present, and she is protected by bor sex from every profane utter¬ 
ance. Sho was not of noble origin, but was inoroly the daughter | 
of a rich commoner. “ Yet she was well qmililiud in every rospect 
lo fill a duchess's place, wearing Lis [tho Duke’s] honours with 
little sovereign airs, and dispensing her hospitalitie.s with a know¬ 
ledge of amalgamation and combination of which the Duke was 
totally igsorant.” She was alsoquoeii-lilu', swan-like, undu¬ 
lating a* least, so she was descvibeil by the Vicar,whose scholar- 
'^hip was oiegant. Sho was a fair chatelaine, a graceful stately 
Duchess. When she drove out she drove in a ducal carriage, and, 

. what was no less surprising, her servants also were ducal. Letters 
that woro tedtan ei^er to her or to her husband were given into 
ducal hands. Tho very stables wore ducal, yot so great was the 
ducal condescension that they opened on ono occasion to receive a 


country parson's equine companion—in plsin^iiQgliBb, his oefo* It 
is pleawt to know, where all was so very grand and docolf tbat 
the Duchess was not above “ sippiqg the gosaip-flavoured^ bev«r- 
age, alike welcome in tho castle aud the cabin —in other wordsi 
she drank tea. Great though she was, sho was surpassed by 
the only child of an earl. But it is vain to attempt to para¬ 
phrase our author's language, and we shall therefore let her, 
m her own words, describe this young lady, this “scion of 
nobility ” wo moan. Lady Valentina was, then, the only daughter 
of the fourteenth hlarl of Bcaurupaire. “ Her associates were all of 
what is vulgarly called ^tho first cream.' All had much the 
same training, blood, and opportunities as horself.” Sho was, we 
arc told, a class-lype. Hnuteur was stamped upon hor nature, 
and her beauty was royal. Her father’s house in Bulgravu 
Square had a super-portal gardenette, and in it she enun- 
ciuLes an iutcresting jiliysical fact, and gets introduced to tho 
iTsidur. Sho looked very regal as sho sat in a tight-fittiug bbick 
vfdvet dress, with a large iiifllo of creamy laco about her neck. 
Jlow sho would have looked had tho dress boon loose-fitting or 
yellow, and had tho laco of fini ruffle been buttery instead of 
creamy, that wo aro nowJiore told. In a wbitu satin dress, how¬ 
ever, biio looked superbly regal; and in buttery laco, for all wo 
know, sho might liuvo looked regally superb. It is scarcely sur¬ 
prising, conaidoring her long desccnl, tliut sho surpassed oven a 
lineal wifo—a ducheps, wu mean. “ Tho Duchess,” our author 
lulls us, “ wuB yrandr dame to a degroo that crueliod tho un¬ 
initiated ; but all the luhtru of her (jut enliness paled brdbre the more 
oll’ortless iinaimed at Irauquillily of the impmaal Valentina.” The 
following sjieeinicu of the converrintion of those tw'o ladies of rank 
cannot but be interesting to tlie reader : — 

“ Vuu, iluoIicsH; oh, yes, of rour.sr' you nro privileged lo Npnnk ns you 
jdvase, sLill I ilifjtigrec wilhjou. Nolliiug, iifetirilmg !•! my o]iiiiinn, is m 
lU'lesliihlo as stroiigly-innrkrd individual (jiiatiliL'S. Did 1 uidurtiimiUdv 
]ioss^«si; tln-Mi, 1 would devote itiy liH* Oi.upidoiing tliuin as though llu*y 
wrn- iip.'j'i Inrs.’’ 

“ Vci vapidily i-i .surely n wor'ie, poi-on Lhan origiii.'ility,” jier.dstfd tlm 
duehchS. “ Kur mv |»nrt,’l woidd lidlu r l»v<-:dlvd ch-ver t'luin Imn inn; hiU, 
not huiug vlt'vor, 1 try to J'nirv rolmr my positnui. [ am suio ihnl. tin* 
M(»rM would he very slujiid’ if evi-ryljody wo —(d’ us.” 

“Oh, diic!ic.i-i! Iio’v can y<tu hold sin li Iwrctuvil opinions. 1 oiieo heard 
one 1 ) 1 ' piip.i’.s j)olitic.'d trieiids my ihrit n lim imiit i.s de.’dli to (^rigiuNiily, 
:md 1 iusi..nlly volcd him fi hcor, .-iiul Ion;, no lurtlitr trouhlo lo talli Lo 
lum, thiiHL'Ii I Wiis told hi- muiidilo an I a jntyii.'' 

“ l.iiid i;.':iur( pain‘ ia vit\ aiixii w y.m .sh tdd imury,’' h«id the duclio.^.s ; 
“he wa.s lalhiiig lo im; .dn ul it only :1 day o: Iwo ago/' 

Ah a b ibncu to llio.«o very giaiid peojdu, we liavo “ a niaBtui*-worlc 
of iliiiiihamuiB j)inl;,'’ who it liili.* hidluv iJnin ii very dull copy of 
|{etlvy hj]i:n-p, und who rualfv.-i “\!!]n ollbrlo lo vm with ducal 
rielo'^.’’ !k’i‘L .'ll lii.st >>)>e Mu-nif; to hu on tlie moat friendly term.i 
with the DnclitfS. 'i’lii! leader eoon learns that she knows Home 
ducal secrid, Iho di-eli':^nru ot whieli inlglit greatly clitilurb the 
(liiciil pfiiei', of tuiiul. In lli > end ^h‘) i-. briiied not to ruvuul it. 
IShu and the Dueliees pint for ever, and the Vicar Biniles im ho 
thinlis “ of the lihvii luxiuri- of that diuphiirious fabric called ‘ female 
friernl'hip.’ ’’ 

111 this .'•ocret nnd in tli.«eleMiro to lie found, we suppose, 
somotliing of wliut is uieuul by a jdot. But the grand people 
get iu llio way' .<=0 very niueh, and so very often block up all 
progress, llnit the phu is very uj)! to be forgotten. There js, of 
cour.=‘0, .sonio love-nnikiiig. 'rim ScpiireV elder sou makes love till 
be gets killed in a railway .-iiTidenl, iitnl tJien Ids yoiiiigei* .son 
makes love to two ladies at tho same time. Tho Vicar, who 
doservtJS Ciiniiig for his inisqiioladojis, makes love, though ho i.s a 
mail of fifty. Tho liarl, wdio is a widower, and a good deal 
more than fifty, luake.s lo\o, ami a (Jheup Jack akso makes 
luvo. No ladies, Jmwever, get inavri«*d but Lady Valentina, and a 
girl wlioni we have quitt* lorgoUen lo imuition, though probably 
eiiougb she i.s meaiiL for tlie beniim!—“ tlm pink, and wldU;, 
and flaxen sweid-faced Claire Bflili‘y,” llie daughter of Lady Laura 
Bailey. SSomellfing must be lelt lo stimulate the reader’s curi¬ 
osity, and wo will not, Iborefiire, let out who are the luqipy men 
who win tho bands of llieso two ladies, ^^’e have stolen the pluui.s 
of the book in quoting the pnssjige.^ that describe tho Duchess and 
tho only daughter of the ICavl. We will niuiiitain homo show of 
moderation, and will kuvo the conciuoiwu for the author to tell in 
licr own WQid.j. 


KiiKNCii LH'Ki: 

rjlJIE Alibc (.{nliitui was ime of tho most amusing members of 
JL the “ phiJosopiiic ■’circie in the eiijlitocnlh century; but his 
literary f.imo ha.'i not hillierlo fared viry well at tho hands of pub- 
Uhlicrs and edit ors in w li.il was uJni<it-L his« adopted country. Hitherto 
lie lias bien ehiidlj'' l.nown by rouavnci's to him in Diderot’s coire- 
spondeiico, which for the most part, piquant enough. About 
BIX years .ago liis owmi k'ttur.s ivccivud a double editing, which was 
raliior wor.^o than none at all. Barbier, the authorized ©flitor, 
omitted many pas*^;!from a feeling of prudery; while a well- 
known pirate of the dcy. Antoine JSerieys, who contrived to foi.^t 
another edition on Ihc maihut before Barbier's, actually foiged 
several piucca fo give his version originality. The edition, IJieru- 
fore, which MM. ri ivy ami Mnugras have undertaken, 4»f which 
the iir.st volume (l) liaa appeared, cannot bo said to bo siq/cr- 
lluous. It opens with a good essay on the author, which will 
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•erre.to ftethen the memoriee of a few mderii and inform those 
of momi as to the once famous JXalogm* sur let hUt and their 
i^iter.^ The lettete themselves are ohaTacteristic enough of the 
Grandval good-humoured, witty, exceedingly free- 

epokeo, hut elmwing a kindly and intelligent nature. On religious 
and phil^phical sul^ects they are perhaps rather Voltairian than 
iHolbachian. The Ahhd was a groat areneologiet, and especially 
} an authority on coins and mede^. His letters contain not a few 
anecdotes^ which go to show that the common notion that 
numismatists are oven more lax in their ideas of property than 
InbUomaniacs is by no means ill founded. 

M.Wallon makes rapid way with the instructive hut lugubrious 
and rather monotonous task which he bus imposed on himself. 
His fourth volume (2) opens with the proliminarj examination of 
Odcile liooault for attempting the life of llobuspiorre (Prairisl 
an II,), and extends to MeB8idc>r of the same year, ending with the 
huge fourneea of victims (sixty on the I9tb, iifty on the 2iBt, 
forty-NX on the 22nd) sacrilicod in consequence of the pretended 
conspiracy of the prisons. No individum victim of great note 
emerges Irom the crowd of murdered men and women during these 
months, unless it be the infamous Joiirdsn Ooupo-tetu, in whoso 
case the Saturn-like propensities of the llopuhlic are certainly not 
to be regretted. But every page is a fresh and conclusive indict¬ 
ment against the Ilevolution. The blood which flowed in most of 
these cases was perfectly pure, at least in so far os the immediate 
cause of death went. iVopvs inciviqups is, perhaps, the commonest 
charge. One person is accused, because by exhibiting himself 
minus a leg, he has deterred recruits from enlisting; another, for 
Belling images of saints; others for opposing tho destruction of a 
statue of Stanislaus Leezynski; others for n'fiising to taka 
assignats at pur. And thus'Fouquior Tiuville and bis accomplices 
aro kept well up to their work. 

That it cannot have been ajitogeLlier desirable to bo Mmo. do Stael's 
husband is a proposition not likely to he disputed by unybody 
acquainted with jiJine. do Staol's works. M. htiouzou le Due's 
volume (3) now does something more for M. do Staol than this. 
The object of the author is, indeed, rather historical than bio¬ 
graphical, and he adds to the correspondence of tho Ambassador 
that of his successor, Duron Driuknian. Incidentally, however, he 
succeeds in showing that M. do Staiil was a person of no incun- 
siderablo talent and of an imright and steadfast character. The 
notorious sympathy of the Hwedish Ambassador for the revolu¬ 
tionary party, a sympathy which does not seem to have been by 
any means merely tho result of the inspiratiun of his wife, and 
which was strong enough to oppose directly the projects of his 
master, Gustaviis 111 ., has, it would appear, somewhat bianaed bis 
biographer. But M. lidouzon le Due, if not absolutely unbiassed, 
is a very fair writer, and he makes out n grave case against 
Gustavus as being by no means a di6intere.«it(nl champion of royalty 
for royalty’s sake. Tho corrcspondenco of Brinkman dates later— 
in fact, on tho eve of Napoleon’s coujt d'dtai of Bruniaire, ond is 
a contribution far from valueless to the history of that important 
crisis. 

Tho second volume of M. Lenormant’s La grande Qrece (4) 
is occupied for nearly half of its space with the great and interest¬ 
ing city of Orulou, a subject which lends itself particularly well 
to tho authors system of mingled historical and topographical 
troatinont. The two hundred pages which Ooton occupies are 
followed by a short, but very attractive, chapter on the famous 
temple of Juno-Lneinia (it semiis to us, on literary and not 
pedantic principles, right to use the Komau form in reterencu to a 
place whose main interest concerns Koman times, though M. 
Ijenormant, with the fear of moderu Bciuli.sm bofore his eyes, uses 
Hera). This, almost tho sole surviving edifice which has direct 
connexion with the groat Carthaginian chief, survived intact, or 
nearly BO, till the si.xtoonth century, when a bond of a bishop— 
most happily named Antonio Lucifero—pulled most of it down to 
build his palace at Orotoii. Oatnnzaro anil biquillace, rich in 
medimval memories, complete the list of the subjects of tho 
volume. 

Venetian ambassadors and ambassadors to Venice have contri¬ 
buted notably to the library of diplomatic literature. M. Zeller’s 
lather ambitiously titled book (5) conct^rns itself with tho embassy 
of a certain Guillaume Pellicier, Bishop of Montpellier, to the 
Seignory during tho years 1539-1542. Tiie materials are very 
well worked up, so much so that the book really answers to its 
title, inasmuch as it shows the multifarimis duties, now divided, as 
far AS they me recognized at all, between ambassadors and consuls, 
which a plenipotentiary of tho sixteenth century had to fulfil in re¬ 
ference to art and literature and coinmerco as well as to politics. 

The tenth and eleventh voliimo of M. Thiers's sptieches (6) cover 
the years 1865-1868. Among tho speeches here collected are, it is 
hardly necessary to say, many in reference to German policy in 
the year 1866. It is also hardly necessary to say to students of 
political history that these speeches display in many parts a 

(2) Hisloirt du trifmnai reoolutionnaire de Parie, Par II. Wallon. 
Toino4. roris: Haoheito ot Cie. 

(3) Corrctpondumfi diptomatique du baron do StaSl-Jfohtein, Par 
JAouzon Ic liur. ]*aris: Hachetio cl Cie. 

{4) La grande Grice. Par F. Lenormant. Tome 21. Paris: Colmann- 
Wvy. London: Dulau. 

(s) La diplomaiit franfaiee au XVI^ siicle. Par J. Zeller. Paris: 
Ha^ette et Cie. 

(6) Ditoaurs parkmentairse de JW. Thiers, Par M. Calmon. Tomes 
SO, XX. Paris : Calmaun-Ldvy. 


remarkable tK>Utical|]ireBcieiice jdned to a oertdn Saotpacity to 
comprehend the actvud atate or France and ed French power. 
Still more exciting at the time, though they an tern Utereiting 
now, were tho diseoursea on the Mexican expedition and'on the 
liberty of the preaa (Feb. 1868). 

It is not veiy easy to decide whether a sign of the timee is or is 
not to he discovers in the multitude of eemi-phUoio^liidfti, aemi- 
political essays of an eighteentb-centuiy oharaeter which now 
issue from the French press. We have before us sevei^ such at 
tho present moment, and we cannot say that their liter^ or 
philosophical ability by any means equals the seal with which the 
authors have attacicod* large aubjecte easy to tMk about with a 
very little knowledge, but not easy to diaouss with any chanoe of 

S rofit to the reader, unless the essayist is a rather exceptional pen^u^ 
f. P'erraz (7), who seems to be a veteran schoolmaster of conBidec- 
ahle oflicial diatinction, diacussoa the rights and duties of man, in^ 
manner which does not strike us as original or exhaustive. Ockfci- 
vate your miuds, keep your tempers, do not commit suicide, respect 
other jieople’s rights, says M. Ferraz—maxims excellent, but a littlo 
trite. M. Deschanel ‘(8), who has, if we mistake not, been 
honoured by the Republican party since the appearance of this ; 
book with M. Littrd’a seat in the Senate, has produced another * 

I book which is in part of the same hollow kind, abounding with 
the specious generalities (Le travail ett U phre du droit, ^0.) which 
have always been the curse of French politics. M. Deschanel, 
however, writes at any rate with knowledge, if with a certain 
juirti jiris: his book is abundantly supplied with facta, and his his¬ 
torical and literary equipment gives him aome texts (notably tho 
iSatgre minipp^e) on which it is difficult to be dull. 

L'etrc social (9) is yet another of the little books on groat sub- 
jocls which are so easy to write and so difficult to write well. M. 
Iluyem shiiflles his platitudinous counters with a groat deal of 
gravity, and that is tho most wo can say for him. M. Gilliot (10), 
on tho other hand, has attempted not so much the difficult os tho 
impossible, that is to say, to give the origins of roligious and social 
institutions in two hundred pages. He is careful, if not always 
accurate; quotes a good deal, and not always without advantage 
to tho reader; hut it is not easy to believe that his hook can be of 
much service to any real student. All these books are respect- 
ablo enough in intention. M. Desinazo has only to thank ms 
sensational title (^i) if a suspicion is aroused by it of an un¬ 
worthy purpose. There is, however, little that is really objeciiou- 
ablo in the book, which is a bald and very incomplete summary of 
some of the facts of its unsavoury subjects. 

M. A. Brachet (12^ laboriously exculpates himself in his preface . 
from the charge of naviug composed his book d propos of the 
Tunisian expedition. The exculpation seems sufficient, but leaves 
a considerable fooling of surprise iu the reader. For the only 
apparent motive which M. Brachet could have had for blookoning 
the Italian character and stirring up French bile against Italy 
vanishes. 

Three small pamphlets deserve notice—a short but dear 
esmy (13) oiv Jewish history, by M. Darmesteter; an energetic 
protest (14), by a writer who does not git^e his name, against the 
i'unisiati expedition; and a very good reprinted tractate (15) on 
French pronunciatiou. 

In Rmsos et AUemands (16) M. Victor Tissot has collected 
divers articles which have proceeded from his lively and in¬ 
dustrious pen on the two subjects of his title. M. Tissot, who is 
nothing if not picturesque, does not fail to avail himself of the 
opportunities given by Nihilism, bureaucratic corruption, &c. But 
it is baldly necessary to say that tho most vigorous strolies of the 
tar-brush are given, not to tit. Petoi'shur^, but to Berlin. M. 
Tissot’s opinions on the moral shortcomings of the pags deo 
milliards are sutficiently well known. 

It is becoming a regular custom for the contributors of French 
journals to reprint their lighter artides under some eccentric 
(catchpenny, the uukiud it call) title. Oare Us jamhes! (i7) is 
simply a collection of rather personal papers on various subiecti. 
We cannot honestly say that they wore particularly worth re- \ 
printing. 

The novel results of the new system of universal military ser¬ 
vice in France have naturally suggested themselves as a promising 
subject to many iugenious writers. M. Ilenri Amic’s (18)'* Month 
with tho Reserve,” which M. Bastien Jjepage has decorated on the 
cover with a presentment of an exceedingly smart meruit, is a 
well-written little book, without bumptiouBness or strainbg at 
jocular ofioct. It gives an apparently faithful and not uninterest- 

(7) Noe devoirs et noe droits. Par M. FeiTAz. Paris: Didier. 

(8) Le pcuftle et la bourgeoisie. I’ar F. Deschanel. Paris: Germet- 
IlHrilitru. 

(9) L*etre social. Par A. Ilayem. Paris: Goruier-Bailll^ 

( to) Religions et institutions comparers, Partie I. Lee Originss. For 
A. Gilliul. Nancy: Collin. 

(ir) Le crime et la dtibauehe ft Paris.-~~Le divorce^-' Par C. DesmSBe. 
Paris: Charpentier. 

(12) L'Jtalie qu*on voit et FItalic qu*on ws-ootf pat. Par A. Brschft. 
Paris: llachette et Cie. Hotzcl. 

(xi) Coim tTeeU sur Phistoire du people Juif, Per J. Darmesteter. Paris i. 
Libriirielibuvelle. 

(14) Les Fransats en Tunisie. Par “ Videns.** Edinburgh 1 Dotlglai|^ 

(15) La prononeiathu franfaise. Pat A. Cauvet. Noavelle dditi^ 
Paris: OllendorflF. r 
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(18) Lea28^ofirf(rimi^fsreiste. ParH.Amio. Paris 1 CslauumpLdvy* 
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toir plotan of tbo sdld hardibips and pladd oxcitementa of a 
month's eoldierii^. 

No one who speaks with knowledge, whatever his dialike to the 
principles, the eonduet, or the results of the French Revolution, 
can honestly deny that a good deal of construction as well as an 
nnmenae amount of destruction was accomplished under it. Per¬ 
haps not the least of its less obnoxious feats was ihe relieving of 
France frdin its old reproach of being the worst educated of the 
fully civilized countries of Western Europe. M. Ilippoau (19) has 
added to bis already very considerable work in the departuifnts of 
heileSfletlreB and of educational science an intei^^stiiig reprint of 
speeches and reports on tho subject of education during the He vo¬ 
lutionary period. The value of the collection may bo roughly indi¬ 
cated by mentioning that Mirabcau, Talleyrand, and Gondorcet are 
finyng tbo authors, os well ns tho inferior, but still important, 
nanies of Romme, Daunou, and Fourcroy. Two of the ex wile wt 
yei^books with which Franco is perhaps even bettor provided j 
tb^ England present themselves rather late, hut in all proha- 
Inlity as early as possible. ' Tbo range of L'annee arfisfitjno (20) 
is very wide, embracing not merely Europe, hut the United Stales, 
and aiaaing at the supply of information not merely “s to ex- 
rhibitions, sales,dec.,but as to thc*art administration of tlio diiloreut 
'countries. The execution seeins fairly satisfactory, considering tho 
vastness of the plan. The theatrical and musical Aniiiini of 
MM. Noel and SUmhig (21), on tho other hand, practicnlly coniines 
itself to tho Paris stage, and a stout volume of nearly eight | 
hundred pages gives room enough for treatment. The odileiH have 
even reprinted the proceedings in the suit of tho Franeai-* aga.iist 
Mile. Sarah llemhardi, during which that lady’s advtxiaio ilis- 
covered the famous resemblunco between Mile. Hernhaidt and 
Titanin. 

We may notice in the Hfivue ties m'ta docaraf.ifs (22) n. plahi re¬ 
presenting a very remarkable piece of chasing in iron by ^l. Euiilo 
Vernier. 

Some poetical and dmnintlc work, now or rnpriiil.'rl, of 
comes before us this month. M. F. Gojij eo’fl Contta vn I'cni <■/ 
poeaiea diversea (23) has re.aclicd in its third edition, an liononr 
not common to French poets nowadays. It contains sinno lair 
examples of the rather lacile pathoi wJiich has iiiadi* Cop|ee 
popular. There is a good legend tor M. Jkumat's welI-Jiin»\vn and 
admirable portrait of M, Vidor Hugo. Hut wo inui-r. own tlmt 
tho piece we like beat in the hook is u ballado of M. '1 hcudoie do 
ilanville's in reply to M. (!)opp( 5 o. 

Tho late M. Paul Albert was a profcaacur of lahnit, who died 
just after bis election to a chair at the Uollegede France, the grcjit 
• ambition of schoolmasters in that country. Hi.h son now edits 
some remains (24) in pro«io and verse, Tho proto consi-ls of 
critical esaaxs on literary BuhjcclB. They are well written, 1'nll of 
sensible and just redoetiouB, and hold tho balance hel'.veen elastics 
and romantics with an even Laud. A certain lintidlty .'ilninst ; 
approaching to frigidity of expression, and an absnncu of irrasp 
and freshness of view, are their chief drawbacks. It is not clear 
whether these arise from personal modesty, which secmis to have 
been a characteristic of the author's, or from an e.vigpu'atiou of 
the academic habit of avoiding anything startling or eccentric. 
The verse is often pleasing, but rarely vigorous, though there nrn 
some fair philosophical eoimets. One pooiu has, wo coiil'cs.^, 
puzzled ua. M. Albert has an indignant sonnet, dated 1871, reca¬ 
pitulating the woes of France, emphasizing its desire lor ven¬ 
geance, &c., and ending 

Lc deuil cat sur la France 1 Ft e'eat dans co moment 
Quo Vendume h Konsard dltvc nito sttitnc. 

We ebould like to ask, Why not ? IIow is the commcuioration 
of tbo great Frenchmen of the past unpatriotic or uudutii'ul to the 
France of the present and the future P 

Under the title of Paraventaet tr6t.caux (25) M. Jacques Normand 
has published a pleasant volume of dramatic triUe.s—nionoloj^ues, 
prologues, ^Hogues, et omne quod exit in lowin', Thest) thiiigs aru 
popuhir in France just now, thauks to the talent of M. Cuqiiolin 
and others of their interpreters, and M. Normand fashions (iicm 
with considerable skill. 

The useful Th 6 &tre do citmpagnc^ a treasure fur persons addicted 
to amateur theatricals, has reached its eeventh voJiime (26). Thu 
contents range from comedies to monologues, and among tliu 
authors ore MM. LegouviS, Cros, £. d'Hervilly, G. de Ijutoiiine. 
Quillemot, Normand, &c. 

M. Reynard’s careful, if not very spirited, prose trauslatiou (27) 
of the Orlando Furioao has reached its fourth and lust volume it) 
M. Lemeno’s pretty Petito BiblioUiequc Liitoraire, 

M. Paul Sdbillot'B Breton tales (28) have all the appearance of 

(10) LHtiBtruetian puhtique an France pendant la recolutiun. Par (’. 
Hippesn. Faria; Didier. 

(ao) Vann^a ariiatiqw, x88o-8x. Troisiime anneo. Par V. Champ'uT. 
Paris: Quantln. 

(ax) Lea annalea du theatre et de la mueiqve, jSSo. Sixiumo aniiL't*. 
Far JS. Nod et E. Hloullig. Fnris ; Charpi’iiiiei’. 

Pavua dee aria dicoratijs. lllai 1S81. Paris: Qimntin. 

(23) Confea an vera et pocaiea diveraca. Pur F. Coppoe. Paris : 
Lemarre. 

(24) Poeteaetpomea. Par P. Albert. Paris : ITacholtc ct Cie. 

Paravaiia et irc/eau.v. Par J. Nurrnand. J*uris: Calmann-Levy. 

Vi^ab) TM^ra de campagne. yt’we sdrie. Paris: Ollondorn’. 

<37) Bohndfurietir, Traduction por F. Rcynrrd. Paris; Lcmcrre. 

<38) Contaa det payaans et dee peeheure, Prr Paul Sebillot. Paris: 
Chsrpsntier. 


being the genuine oullectiona of a trustworthy ** folfc*loriat Thia 
appearance is not injured by the fact that th^ are for the most 
part rather prosaic in form (though not in suMtanoe), insaipach 
as no suspicion of working up is possible. Many of them 
to a special and interesting class, the legends of the houlea or 
sea-washed oaves of the Ootes-du-Nord. The others include, of 
course, variations of universally prevalent stories. Among the 
less common of these may be noticed two or three versions of the^ 
incident which forms the basis of “ Wauderiug Willie’s Tale” in 
llvdymnilet. 

Among novels tho first place must bo given to Lo hachelier (29), 
tho second part of Jarquea Vinfftraa. Politically spealdng, we can 
pretend to 110 groat esteem or svmpathy for M. VaU6a. But 
ho is perhaps, out of Russia and Ciermany, the most typical 
representative of the genuine Irreconcilable who has sworn 
w'iir to the knife against social arraugoments merely because they 
art* social arrangomeiils — tho r^fractairOf ns ho would himself call 
tho animal; and ho is certainljr one of the most accomplished in 
n liUu’ary point of view. Ills perverse bitterness, further em¬ 
bittered, ml her than sweetenod, now and then by a kind of acrid 
good Bense, finds a literary expression, which is not at all to bo 
des]>iBrd, in Jacques Vinyit'ua. Tho follicR uf the younger Repub- 
licaus in i84<S-iS5i are depicted herewith a roally admirable 
niixiunt of tatire and regret; and tho desperate hatred of the 
fUuip d'etat which all hniiico now pretends to feel, but which at 
the. Liu)o was limited to a very small fmclion of tbo people, has 
H'-ver been bett<5r expressed, nor its reason—the impotence atid 
cowardice of the anli-lmporialists themRelvcs—more clearly 
indicated. The book also contains curious and apparently 
a»)tobiogiMpliical Hlrugglos of a young man who has education 
and niJtliiiig elBc. This giving of education and nothing else 
is, it should bo Kiiid, a main ground of M. Valles’s quarrel 
will) Hr»cicty; njid hero ho is perhaps worth tho attention 
;>f ediiciiliouiil reloi mors. M. Fortune du Boiegoboy, in he pare 
dr Pans (30), well subtains his reputation us a purveyor of 
BuiiBiitions. A gtoat dcjd of g.iiubliug, a murder, a duL*l where one 
couikaliinl is spittiul like a lurk and the other has his head 
Biiuultuiu'ously split like a coci».mut, await the eager amateur. 
Of its kind Iho book i.s not n bud one, Ihmigli it introduces the 
roailer to boiuo very bud cohipimy. jM. Hector Malot (31), in a 
fmrly iutereBtiug book, bus been bold enough to iiuiko his heroine 
black—acliially bhick—and of the “ nigger” type. M. (iareuueB(32) 
or bis piiblisln rs have thought, it seems, that the glorious 
SMCcfcfises over llio KvomnirB demand llio re-impression of a 
Cliuiuinist novel of the I'hnpirc. I'lie dill'eronco of lone strikes 
tho ear oddly, but who shall sny which is the more false —the cant 
of twenty years ago, or tho cant of to-day P Paacalina (33) is a 
ralhcr uiiiiilfivesliug crime-and-bpivituali'^ni novel, written in tho 
nwl.wavd and now hackneyc'd form of a judicial doaaicr, composed 
uf narratives and depositions of diifereut persons. 

(29) I.e hnchelivr. Pur .TiiU'.s Vallr'^. Pnris : Chnrpoiitlcr. 
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attompii^^^he lires of Gorman Empbroe, tho Kln(? of 
Italy, ana Iting of Siuix tnaj n^bably hm bad a 
sharo in ilkmiliar)asiii|^ minds of Kussian oonspirator.9 
■with the crimo whlo| 'itey afterwards perpetrated. The 
■wretched adrentaref who has now tried to revenge liinisolf 
for petty political disappoinimeats on the President of tho 
United States bad probably been demoralized by Ibo 
example of hluropean catthroats. Land Leagno orators 
■whoso bints find expression in murder and outrage com¬ 
mitted by tlieir followers have contributed tboir s!»aro to 
tho latest crime ; and Peuiuus wbo incite the Irish rabble of 
tho great American cities to subscribe for the destruction 
of English public buildings, or of English meii-of-war 
with their niioffonding crews, have contributed their 
share to the confusion of tho boundaries between right and 
■wrong. Tho universal feeling of sorrow and sympathy 
which has born evoked by the danger of the Puest- 
jdent may, pcriiaps, produce a wliolcbome renctiem. It 
is not surprising that some commentators on tho trans¬ 
action have sought to connect Mr. Conklino's coarse 
attacks on Mr. Gakiteld with tho outrage corumitted by 
ertte of Mr. Conklixo’s obscure adherents. T 1 jo?o is no 
coTtniry in which violent language is so unexciting or so 
innocuons us in tho United States. Five or six years ago 
profossedly respectable journals of the Rapublican parly 
ropoated day after day charges of vulgar fraud against tho 
Bemocratio candidate for tho Presidency. TIjoso who 
xnado tho aocusatioii wero incapable of behoving it, nnd the 
readers whom they addressed nnderstood and imirated tho 
insinoority of their inKfcru<;torH, although they hoped to 
derive political ndvnntngti from denunciation of tho hostile 
leader. In accusing rrosidont Gaufield of treachery and 
corruption, Mr. Coxkr<iXG was probably understood only to 
express his undoubted hostility to a victorious rival. No 
intolligent American thought tho worse of tho Puesident, 
or muoh the worse of his assailant. It is possible that 
Guiteac, who had been a delegate in tho interest of General 
Guanx to the Chicago Convention, may havo thought that 
Mr. Arthur, as belonging to tho same Republican section, 
would bo more ready than Mr. Garfield to consider his 
claim to an official appointment. It is extremely unlikely 
that ho took any serious interest in the quarrel between 
the Now York Senators and tho PitF.sii)ENT. To this ex¬ 
tent tho politbml practices which prevail in the United 
States may porhaps havo been among tho cansos of the 
crime; but there are defects and anomalies in all political 
systems, and, when the morality of assassination is onoo 
regarded as an open question, there will never bo wanting 
a motive or a pretext for murder. 


THE LAND BILL. 

T he assault which tho Buko of Aroyll delivered 
against his late colleagues at tho end of lalit week 
has boon so long hanging ^ovor their heads that the delay 
may have enabled them to boar it with more philosophy 
than would otherwise be at their disj)osal. Threatened 
men acquire in this way a kind of adventitious courage; 
and those members of tho Government who wero most 
deeply concerned wero fortunately for thoraselves not 
members of the Xbnse of Lords. Tho position of Lord 
Granyillb and «^d Carlingford, howover, was suffi¬ 
ciently worthy df’^*J)ity. For years tho Liberal party in 
tho Upper House has been even more inferior to its 
opponents in ability and oratorical power than in numbers. 
Lord Granville's pleasant faculty of pococurante con- 
versatibn hardly enables him even to enter tho lists 
with tho Opposition leaders, and Lord Carlingford is 
not high even in the second class of debaters. Lord 
Berry, an important but dubious recruit, has not yet 
formally taken the oaths to his new party, and has 
hitherto' made no sign whatever on tho Land Bill. In 
all time of tribnlatiou the Buko of Argyll has hitherto 
been the mainstay of the Liberal Peers. His oratorical 
and intelleetnal ability has, perhaps, been a little exagger¬ 
ated by bis own par^, but no one denies that it is vory 
constderuble. The Duke of Argyll, with a very large 
share of the faults of his oonntrymen, has<a more than 
proportionate allowance of their representative merits. -He 
is taoro,aghly well informed, he is indnstrious in an ex- 
traoidiiiiM/ degree, and ho treats every subject which he 
handles without, indeed, muoh breadth or originality of 
view, Imt, within his limits, with gryt good sense and 
mnoh weight cl downright lo^o. When tlihm Is added 


to all this tho mcohanioal advanti^a of a most carefhlly 
acquired style nnd delivery, v^hioli* if it Yiover rises 
to eloquence, frequently attains a range eonisiderably 
higher than that of 'mere ready debating, the total 
warrants the assigning to the BuJCfl of a position 
(now that L>rd BEACONSFriBLD is gone) seeond only 
to that of Lord Salisbury, and perhaps Lord CllBirs. 

Oil Friday wtfek all these gifts trere tnrfied against the 
speaker’s own side, and the artless excuses of LiM BfSflh 
uoKouuii, the eudcsivonrs of Lord OarlikGfobd to divide 
himself into two geutlomeu at onoe—one a Oommissmner 
and the other a Cabinet Ministeiv^and to defend himself 
in the one capacity when speaking no word in the other, 
and the desperate attempts of Lord Granvillv to contend 
for a kind of previous question, only enhanced by oontrast i 
the imporbinco of the Bijae's speech. That speech has, as 
was natural, been violently attacked by the extreme partt-'" 
sans of the Govornmont, and by the persons individually 
damaged by it, while, on tho other hand, bflbrts.have been 
made to represent it as a mere aoademio exercise of n<r 
practical value. Yet it is indubitable that in it the Buko 
of Argyll materially wonkbued and almost destroyed the 
value of tho Bessbokougii Commission, that he completely 
refuted the favourite Lladical dootrine of an anoient ana 
long-obscured tonnnUright, that he proved to demonstration 
that his colleagues had no business to bringinaLatid Bill at' 
all, and that lie proved by implication that their aottlal 
Land Bill was faulty luid bad. The Government were 
certainly well advised in refusing to meet the assaalt 
directly. Bub no debate and no division on the Land Bill 
could be more damaging to them than the Duke of Argyll’s 
explanation of his parting company. 

A majority of 132 on tho amended 7th Olanso—that is, 
virtually on tho Bill—may have consoled Mr. Gladstone 
for his late col league’s niikindness. It certainly showed 
that the quality of fidelity may still be assigned without 
fear to the Liberal party in tho House of Commons. It is a 
vaoilluting and uncortain fidelity, requiring mttoh hnmdnr- 
ing and management to keep it undisturbed, bat it still 
exists. There is probably nob one single man in the House 
of Commons except Mr. Gladstone who regards the Land 
Bill on its merits, and without arrthe .jpens4ej -with any 
other feelings than those of distrust, dislike, and doubt. 

To a few Irish members it may be agreeable, because it is 
another slice of tho cake, bocanse it carries out their 
private crotchets, because it offers ohanoea in abundance 
for future exploitation of tho covetous lawlessness of tho 
Irish people. As an attack on landlords’ rights, it is, of 
course, welcome to the English Radicals. As an attempt 
to settle a question which (owing to what immediate 
causes docs not much matter) evidently demands settle¬ 
ment, it is tolerated grudgingly and reluotantly by a very 
largo number of members. These various feelings, joined 
to the simpler and still powerful one of subservienoo 
in all things to Mr. Gladstone’s whims, assure the 
passage of the Bill in some shape or other through 
the &nse of Commons. The division against the 
amended 7th Clause may perhaps be, formally at least, 
found fault with as inconsistent with tho policy pursued 
at the time of the second reading. Yet, also on formal 
grounds, it may seem to have been justified by Sir 
Stafford Noktucote’s indication of the objectionable 
words inserted at Mr. Russell’s wish. The sting of the 
danse was, however, extracted by Mr. Gladstone’s omis¬ 
sion of the obnoxious directions as to the manner of 
ascortaining tenant-right. Mr. Russell’s addition is only 
open to objection because it implicitly asserts the tenant's 
interest, and that assertion is tho object and oause of 
existence of the entire Bill and of every olanse in it. 

The main point of importance in tho history of the Bill 
during the present week is undoubtedly Mr. Forster’s 
announcement of the Government proposals as to ar¬ 
rears. These have been anxionsly expected, and will, 
no doubt, lead to a good deal of demtte. They bear ' 
on their face obvions marks of the desire to dimrm 
opposition which, after a long period of directly op'^# 
posite oondnet, has recently marked the G-overnment 
course. Like all the rest of the BiU, tl^ new pro¬ 
vision is an elaborate departure fcom^ihe ordinary 
principles which havo long governed legblative inter¬ 
ference with matters of business in Euglani Of ar¬ 
rears previous to XS78 Mr. Forster takes no notioe 
whatever, and this silence will probably be oons^ed in 
vexy different ways. That there are tenants, and many of 
them in Ireland, whose indebtedness to thsir long-inulir« 
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fstends mnoh further back ts oertain. Ap 
b0w«7OTv the pri^poaal is that a tetiant who pays 
il% per cent; ^ the due on 187S and 1879, and 
ooineiB to tenos wi^ his landlord as to the rent for 1880, 
is to be protected £tom disturbance. The eridont assnmp- 
tioQ that lotkny holders wtU of their own means sattsfy the 
demaads of this prorinon shows more clearly than any* 
thing else bow hollow the present agitation is and bow 
unworthy moat of the complainants arc to bo assisted. 
Thossi bowever, who really need help are to be holped 
ottt c^; the alUsufficLug Church Fund, which is to ad¬ 
vance the sam required, though, inconsistently enough, 
the landlord, and not the tenant, is to bo respon¬ 
sible for repayment. This is to be got out of tho 
tenant' by a yearly increment on the rent of the iiftoon 
years' bolding which the Act confers. Tt is almost impos¬ 
sible to say how the plan will work. That many landlords 
would be exceedingly glad to comfiouud their claims of 
arrears for half the amount due on 1878 and 1879, and 
whole dne last year, is certain. But men in a beggared 
condition, as many Irish landlords now are through the 
action of Mr. Gladstone's Government, are not able to 
ohoose. Such an appropriation of the Church fund as that 
proposed has, it is curious enough to remark, bcon pro¬ 
tested against again and again by Ttadical organs before¬ 
hand. The tenant's newly-crcatcd intorcst, nob tho land¬ 
lord's property, should clearly bo tho pludgo for ropay- 
lueut. On this matter, however, only the first, not the last, 
word has been heard. The limitation of the fortunate 
persons who are to benefit by this dead lift to tenants 
at less than 30Z. a year is sure to excite discontent 
among Irish members. And tho stipulation that the tenant 
come to terms with his landlord as to tho last year’s rent 
will exasperate tho Jjand League more than almost any¬ 
thing else can do. The discussion on the proposed as- 
sistanco to be given for the purohuse of the holding 
included one remark from an Irish member which is 
porbaps truer than anything else that has boeu said. This 
remark was that Irishmen cared lor nothing in tho Bill 
save for this ijarticular opportunity of dewing on the 
public purse. Meanwhile somo utterances of interest 
iu relation to tho Irish question have been delivered out¬ 
side the walls of tho Houses of Parliament. The Bditor 
of the Fortnightly Review has w'rittcn iu that periodical 
an article urging conciliation with Ireland, which is even 
more eloquent and interesting than his usual work, but 
which more than ever suggests tho famous and terrible 
quotation, Ach ! mein liober Suizcr, Kr kennt uicht dioso 
“ verdammtoBace.” Mr. Fawcett bos proved bisgood sense, 
and has perhaps surprised and chagrined some of bis own 
party, by elaborately domonsti'ating tlio wisdom and justico 
of the rejection of the Disturbance Bill last year by the 
House of Lords. Mr. FoKSTEr. may not bo grateful to his 
colleague for awakening tho remembrance of his own ill- 
considered outbreak by a coolurgumont, that, iu face of a 
dwindling majority iu tho House of Commons, tho conduct 
of the House of Lords could not bo couHidored unreasou- 
able. This seems to intimate a sobriety of mind which, 
it may be hoped, is shared by persons more highly placed 
in the Government than the Postmasteu-General. 


THE GREEK QUESTION. 

T he short discussion on the Greek question which took 
place a week ago in the Houso of Lords summed up 
in an accurate and intelligible form a transactiou which, it 
may bo hoped, is now virtually concluded. There was no 
serious difference of opinion between Lord Granville and 
Tjord SALtSBiiRY, though it was consistent with custom that 
the leader of the Opposition should point out incidental 
miscarriages which, as he candidly admitted, had not 
Effected 3 ie result. Tho Conference of Berlin was un¬ 
doubtedly a mistake; and Lord Salisburt might, if he had 
lltought It worth while, have expatiated on the risk and 
embarrassment which it caused. But for the hasty deci. 
sion of the Plenipotentiaries, or of tho Governments which 
they represented, the Greeks would probably not have 
spent largo sums on their armaments; nor would they 
have threatened a dynastic revolution as the alternative 
of war; but the mischief has gone no further. Lord 
GsANYILLE may probably have formed a cooler judgment 
than the newspaper Oorrespondents who were com¬ 
pletely deceived by the noisy enthusiasm of Athens. It 
was evident that the Greek Ministry would have been 


guilty «f, culpable and disaetrons folljf if they bad ulti¬ 
mately refused to aoco]^ the ijMroposals of the Great 
Powers; hut sometimes neiious are as foolish M private 
persons, and the Greeks might at any time have deluded 
themselves by their own warlike language. Lord Salis¬ 
bury with sound judgment abstained mm dwelling on the 
evils which might possibly have occurred. With the 
settlement which is actually effected ho has good reason to 
bo satisfied. 

The most plausible apology for the award of the Borlin 
Coufcrcnco is that it nearly approximated to tho recom¬ 
mendation which had been appended in tbo form of a pro- 
I tocol to the Treaty. M. Wadpinoton had proposed to tho 
CongrpHS a somewhat larger cession of territory than that 
which %YaH earnestly recommended to the Conference M. 
DE Fijevcinkt. According to both projects, tho whole of 
Tiirssiily, and a considerablo part of Epirus, was to bo ceded 
to Greoco. The French Govonimcnt has never explained 
tho rcaMOTis of tbo change which .soon afterwards affected 
its policy. Even after tho Berlin Conference, M. DE 
FuiiYt’iNKT only consented to take part in the naval opersr 
tion near Dulcigno on tbo condition that tho allied fleets 
should ufi or wards bo despatched to Grook waters. Tho 
English Gi)V(*rnment learned with surprise that tho 
French ^Ministers soon afterwards declined to apply 
coercion to the Turks, although it still professed a dosiro 
for tho nggrandizeraont of Greece. As it had never been 
the intention of England to act alone, and as Austria and 
Germany had alwjiys taken a secondary part in the trans¬ 
action, it seemed at one timo either that nothing would be 
done, or that the Greeks would have to acquire tho coveted 
territory by means of their own resources. A more 
judicious and sncccssful period of diplomatic action co¬ 
incided with Mr. Gosctien’b visit to Berlin. Prince 
Bismarck finally consented to take tho principal part in 
the negotiation ; and tho other Powers gladly followed tho 
1 lead of Germany. The Sultan was unusually deferential 
to a Government from which, with or without reason, ho 
expected olTcctive assistance. Lord Salisbury cordially 
recognized the judgment and ability with which Mr. 
Gosciien discharged his difficult duties at Constantinople. 
Next to tho Gorman Government, tho English Cabinet and 
tho Ambassador have done most to prevent war, and yot 
to secure to Greece great material advantage. 

Lord Salisbury concurred in Lord JI(»ughton*s opinion 
that the acipiisition of Thessaly is probably more benotioial 
to Greece than the larger transfer of territory which was 
proposed by tho Conference of Berlin. The Turkish Go¬ 
vernment is only weakened by the necessity of controlling 
malconteqt subjects; but tho greater part of the Albanian 
tribes, whether Christian or MaJiomotan, prefer their present 
position as nominal subjects of the Sultan to Greek annex¬ 
ation. As Lord Salisbury truly said, tho Albanian cle¬ 
ment was not sufficiently taken into considoi'ation during 
the earlier negotiations. Some of tho tribes have since 
engaged in partial rebellion against tho Sultan's authority; 
but it is probable that they would have resisted the occu¬ 
pation of their country by the Greeks. On tho other hand, 
the majority of the inhabitants of Thessaly are Greek in 
language and religion ; and they will have no difficulty in 
amalgamating with the kindred population to the South. 
Tho Wallacliians settled in tho province, who were sup¬ 
posed to claim separate national rights, have disappeared 
during tho later stages of the c(»ntroversy. The Mo- 
lioraetans have to content thomsclvcs with formal stipu¬ 
lations for the security of their ])ftr.soiis aud property. Tho 
new addition to tho kingdom will form a third of tbo 
enlarged State, which now, as Lord Granville observed, 
nearly coincides with tho limits assigned by modern 
historians to Continental Greece in classical times. Grook 
politicians will now direct their energies to the acqui¬ 
sition of the islands, and especially of Crete. They 
may probably hope that at sr^mo future time England 
will follow the precedent of tho cession of the Ionian 
Islands by surrendering Cyprus to Greece. At present 
the title of the Sultan, who is, as it were, the feudal 
superior of the island, ren<lcrs impossible a transfer to 
any other Power. Experience must show whether tho 
Greeks of tlio Kingdom aro now disposed to make 
roads, to suppress brigandage, and generally to improve 
their domestic administration. Thoir apologists have 
always contended that the inadequate extent of the 
original kingdom explains the oomparativo failure of the 
experiment of Greek independence. The acquisition of 
tho Ionian Islands made no change in tho system of 
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{^Tonusont; bat ibe Greeks now bold, M far os popnlo- 
tioaaad territory are conoemed, a respeotable pontton 
among minor Powers. Their oommeroial aptitude is eon* 
epioaons evei^wbere bnt in their own oonntxy; and it 
mnstbe admitted that they have made great and sno* 
cessfnl efforts to enoonrage ednoation. They may learn 
from Xiord SAti8BUBT*8 speech that all parties in England 
wish them well, and that they would be still more popular 
if th^ could become the leading State in the sonth-east of 
Enrope. U is to be regretted that they should have been 
placed, not ny their own fault, in an attitude of hostility 
to their Slavonic neighbours. In former times, down to 
the Crimean war, the Christian snbjects of the Saltan were 
generally designated throughout Europe by the title of 
Greeks. The antagonism which has since arisen was due 
partly to novel doctrines of ethnology, and more directly 
to the religious schism which was ostonsibly condemned 
and secretly promoted by General Iqnatieff. 

Lord Salisbury, who seldom assumes the character of 
an optimist, has too much reason for doubting whether in 
^ present day secondary Slates can in any way affect 
Ae balance of power, lb is true that the great armies 
and the elaborate organization of modern times greatly 
facilitate inter£erence wifcb less powerful neighbours and 
eventual conquest. It is only by combinations among tbom- 
selves that the great military Powers from time to time 
seek to readjust political arraugemouts, and petty States such 
as Greece and Bulgaria could not engage in war except by 
the permission or encouragemout of powerful neighbours. 
Herzegovina, indeed, and Sorvia were employed by tho 
Kussian Government to make war on Turkey; but at the 
proper time they wore withdrawn from too contest to 
make room for their formidablo patron. Perhaps the 
most practicable method of promoting the objects of 
Greek ambition would bo to cultivate friendly relations 
with Turkey. The superior acuteness of the Greeks has 
always given them great influonoe at Constantinople and 
in Bome4>f tho Turkbh provinces; and there seems to be 
no reason why they should not occupy more and more 
the highest posts in the administration. Even if their 
energies are confined to the limits of the kingdom, they 
may command tho respect of Europe by setting an 
example of good government. It is pcrliaps too much to 
hope that they should discontinue tho vicious straggle for 
office which causes frequent changes of Ministry and in¬ 
cessant squabbles and intrigues. In a country of entire 
social equality a democratic constitution is perhaps the 
only alternative of absolute government; but in itself it 
is not altogether desirable. The Greeks probably console 
themselves for their political shortcomings by the re¬ 
flection that they continst favourably with their former 
rulers and with other emancipated populations. Thoro is 
not an English Ambassador at Athens pcrpotunlly em- 
ployed in demanding the performance of covonants which 
are violated by chronic and iutolcrablo misrule. Greece 
is also exempt from the dictation which is exercised in 
Bulgaria by Bussian officers; and tho kingdom is com¬ 
paratively secure from foreign invasion. 


THE PRENOH IN AFRICA. 

a 

E vents have moved and are moving so fast that, whilo 
we have scarcely recovered from tho surprise of 
having to speak of tho French in Tania, wo have to go 
much fhrther, and to speak of the general position of Franco 
in Northern Africa. The Arabs are in revolt at Sfax, on the 
confines of Tripoli, and they are in revolt in South Oran, on 
the confines of Morocco. There is, therefore, a revolt which 
seems of a very determined and dangerous character at 
tho two ends of tho French dominion. A holy war has 
been preached, and at tho outset the insurgents have had 
everything their own way. In Southern Algeria ono 
French expedition has been exterminated, and another 
has had to retreat. Bou Auena, a conspioaous leader 
of the insurgents, has ridden in triumph past a French 
force sent to catch him, and has dispersed or put to 
tbe^ sword a colony of Spaniards engaged in the oulti- 
ration of esparto grass. The survivors of the colony 
have fled to Spain, and havo awakened much pity 
for their sufferings, and much indignation at the cruel 
neglect' of the French authorities. In a debate in 
the French Ohamber originating in au interpellation 
moved by three Algerian deputies, it was dearly shown 
that the authorities had ample warning of Ivhat wos 
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comtnK and insisted on taking no prebintioas. The 
official organs wrote in the most ofrtimist epiciti and whOe 
admitting that there was a little ezdtemeni among the 
Arabs, sud it was not of the sUghtest importsm. With 
cynical frankness, the Ministry owned tnait the aooonnta 
were cooked, and urged that it would have been aibsard to 
agitate the pnblio mind with tidings of difficulties in 
Algeria while it was being tanght that ooonpation of 
Tunis was a trifle, and would be effected without loss of 
life and without any serious expense. The attitude of the 
Cbambor was decidedljr hostile, and on a prettminavy 
point there was a majority against the Government; but 
when M. Fbbbt declar^ that the existence of the ^ 
Government was at stake, the dread ^ displacing m 
Ministry on the eve of the elections prevailed over 
a wish to inflict censure, however well deserved. Tim 
issue, too, was complicated by one of those oross diyi* 
sions of interests wnioh always exercise so much in* 
fluonce on political decisions. A brother of M. Gajfvr ia 
tho Governor of Algeria, and the attimk of the Algerian 
members was primarily directed against him. Many Be* 
publican deputies would shrink from condemning the 
brother of the President ; but this was not all. M. Fxbbt 
adroitly hinted that, if any one was in fault, it was not the 
Governor, bnt General Farre, who alone was responsible 
for taking, or omitting to take, militaiy measnres. General 
Fabre is the stannobost of all the allies of M. Gaubetta in 
the Cabiuot, and M. Febbt was determined that, if he fell, 
tho friend of M. Gaubetta should fall with him. He waa 
thus doubly protected, and was able to obtain a nominal 
victory, although his Ministry hod sustained a shook which 
in ordinary times would have been fatal to it. 

Tho war of the Arabs is against the Fronoh as infldele 
and foreigners, and they are as hostile to all infidels and 
foreigners as they are to the French. They forced evety 
European who oonld save his life to escape by sea from 
Sfax, and they were as pleased to massacre Spanish oob- 
iiists as Frenchmen in Oran. But the French have under* 
taken to pat down these insurgent Arabs in provinoea 
which are now their own, and other European natione 
look to them to make good their undertaking. The Eng¬ 
lish Government has sent a vessel to Sfax, bnt it is only 
to help Europeans whoso lives are in danger, and not ter 
aid the Fronoh in their operations. Unfortunately for 
France, it can do very little at present to hurt tho insur¬ 
gents. Instructions havo been given, and have by this* 
time probably been carried out, to bombard Sfax; 
but, except as a general demonstration of French military 
power, this must bo a wholly ineffectual proceeding. The 
Arabs are not likely to stay in Sfax to be bombarded, 
and, if Sfax is rained an a place of trade, the loss of a- 
potty commerce will not much affect the minds of men 
who are engaged in a struggle for life or death. Beyond 
a naval demonstration on the coast, tho Frenoh can at this 
season do nothing. Their troops could not march under 
the fierce sun of an African summer. If they oonld not 
catch Bon Amena in May, th^ have not much ohauoo of 
catching him in July. For any serious operations they 
must wait until cooler weather sets in; and, meanwhile, 
the insurgents will not only bo free to do as they please, 
but will boast of their successes, and will attract the hesi¬ 
tating by their boasts. In the long run, no doubts France 
can put down any Arab insurrection. It ia only a 
question of time, money, and men; but the effort neces¬ 
sary to put down tho present insurrection may be a very 
serious one. Two facts also came out in the debate 
in the Chamber which will cause much anxiety to re¬ 
flecting Frenchmen. There is a large force in Algeria, 
over fifty thousand men; but it is not stationed where 
it is wanted, and there is only a mookexy of a gen¬ 
darmerie. The southern parts of Algeria are not r^ly 
fit 'for European oeoupation, and to hold permanent 
positions in burning deserts, where civilization is utterly 
unknown, would cause a discontent in the French army 
which a Government would be very relaotant to fkoe^ 
Then, again, after all its efforts and its self-praise, ther 
Bopublic seems to bo labonring under some of the defecta 
which proved so rainons to the Empire. ^.,The French, 
private soldiers have behaved well wherever they have 
been called on in Tonis or Algeria; bnt there is a revival 
of the old complaints that tne offioers are sadly wanting 
in intelligence and obedience. It was too vehemently 
asserted daring the debate, and the assertion has found 
an coho in the organ of M. Gambbita, that there was 
revved, thronghont the whole oonrse of the recent 
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AtfiHaii tbfoablei^ a ^ralyais of authority. No one 
Wirald tako retponsibilitj, or, if an/ one took it^ he 
foBitid ^ one to carry oat hie orders. To this mischievoas 
etste of things M. Gamdetta’s mouthpiece saggests that 
nothing but the coming elections can pot an end. The 
incapable BepabUo is to give place to a capable Bepnblio, 
and France and Enropo may ponder over what a capable 
Bej^bUc means. 

Will a capable Republic, if a capable Repnblio snch as 
"SJL Gambstta dreams of comes into existence, engage in 
a war with Turkey P If France wished to go to war with 
the SuLTAK, a cause of quarrel might bo found any day. 
The Sultan is very much aggrieved by the treatment ho 
has received from Franco in regard to Tonis. Ho has 
marked his displeasure by refusing an audieuco to the 
French Ambassador on bis departure from Constantinople, 
and ho has sent strong reinforcements into Tripoli. Ho 
also altogether declines to admit the pretension of France 
to represent in Tripoli the Tunisians, whom he still considers 
to bo his own subjects. Nor can there be any doubt that 
the presence of a large Turkish force in Tripoli is a menace to 
the French both in Tunis and in Algeria. The iuHurgonts 
are encouraged by the support which they think the Com- 
MANDBit of the Faitufcl cannot deny them, and they preach 
the holy war, which they think ho looks on with dolight. 
The Sultan has every possible right to be in Tripoli, and 
to keep as many troops as ho likes there, and it is scarcely 
to be expected that Uie most crushed of monarchs would 
not turn when he was asked to consider his own subjects, 
being also men of his own faith, as being even in his own 
dominions under the protection of a foreign Power. It is 
not his fault that the French arc in Tunis, and that he. is 
dangerous to them iu Tripoli. It is not he, bub the Fronoli, 
who have made him an obstacle to tho new French policy. 
Hut he is an obstacle, and a very grave ouo, and what is 
very important, the danger with which he menacea Franco 
is permanent. Tliere is a logic of wrongdoing as well us of 
light doing, and there can be no doubt that, if the French 
could only think of their position iu Africa and forgot 
their position in Kun)pe, they would take Tripoli merely 
bocanse they havo taken Tunis. It may be added that 
nothing would better suit a capable ilepublic than a 
war in winch it would display, develop, and consolidato 
its capacity—a war wdth a l*ower like Turkey, dillicult 
enough to try its strength, and yot in which it was Buro to 
win. Tho only chock on the readinuss of Franco to make 
war on Turkey—^not this month or next, perhaps, but in 
a measoA'able distauco of time—is tho apprehension tliat 
such a war would bring on a general European war. A 
very considorablo change in the situation oiEurope must 
take place before France could reckon on taking Ibrciblo 
possession of Tripoli without disturbing the European con¬ 
cert, and France is certainly not at present ready to run tlio 
great risk of breaking the pcacoor truce which now prevails. 
Hut the ocoupatiou of Tunis, although not opposed by 
any of tho Powers, Las introduced a now element into 
European politics. Among the aims of the nominal 
protectors of Turkey, thoro is now a now piece of plunder 
which one of those protectors means to have; aud this 
gives a forecast of a possible future which it would be 
idle to disregard. 


THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

B. GLADSTONE complied with established custom 
in xeserving one or two Government measureB from 
tho inevitable abandonment which ho aunonncod to the 
House of Commons. For many years tho Prime Minister 
ol the time has about the same period of tho Session been 
obliged to make a similar statoment, and it is always un- 
dorstood that his list of the incasuros which arc still con¬ 
ventionally supposed to survive is not final. On the next 
occasion Mr. Gladstonb will be compelled to surrender 
tkp Bankruptcy Bill, which indeed only interests a limited 
cj^S. The House will have spent soven mouths in 
elaborating a single Bill and certain executive measures 
with wbiem it was supposed to have a connozion. The 
Land Bill, in its final shape, will be tho result of many 
divisions, and also of much unwilling acquiescence. No 
legislative scheme bos been so cordially disapproved by a 
large section of its sapportera, as well as by the hesitating 
opponents who thought that too prolonged a resistance 
might be injarious to tbo interests of the country. If the 
Bill proves in accordance with general expectation to 


be mischievous in operation M it is vtcioos in principle, 
the nuDority will not share the blame of a faiM poliqy 
becanse they submitted to necessity. There might have 
been no need of n Land Bill if the Government had held 
to the resolution which, according to the Duke of AbotUi, 
had been originally formed, of awaiting further experienoe 
of the working of the Act of 1870. Legislation only be¬ 
came inevitable becauso it was offered by tho Government, 
after the failure of tho miserable device of an extempo- 
rauoouB Disturbanco Bill. ^ 

The airugglo within the Cabinet, which occupied the 
autumn and early winter, was principally important because 
it was certain that tho measure which might result from 
the Ministerial deliberations would thciicororth become the 
low-water or minimum lino of cliaugo and spoUatiou. It 
is still believed that Mr. Gladsto.nb long inclined to com¬ 
paratively moderate proposals, tlnjiigh he afterwards 
yielded to tho more thoroughgoing opinions of some 
of his colleagues. Tho Bill was found to embody the 
three demands winch liad been most urgently advanced on 
behalf of the Irish tenants. Prudent politicians perceived 
that, unless the Government could be induced to retract some^ 
of its coDcoKsions, a less revolutionary change was no 
longer possible. Tho apologists of tho Government had 
some ground for taunting tho Opposition' with the cer¬ 
tainty that, if it could have displaced tho Ministers, a 
Conservative Government would have been compelled to 
introduce an ei^ually com|)raheDsive Land Bill. It is 
allowable to recognize tlie inevitable character of a course 
of policy, without acquitting those who had mode it 
necessary. Tiiore is no use in defending a pass which has 
once heun turned. One of tho most zealous advocates of 
tho Bill makoH, 011 tho part of England and Scotland, the 
plauKLblo demand that the Irish shall bo satisfied fur a 
series of years with ^ measure which has rciulered all other 
legislation impossible. Tho claim may bo reasonable; 
but there are no moans by which it can bo oiTuctually 
assorted. It is nearly cortaiu that tlio hopes which have 
been excited, and tlie disappointmeuts wliich must oconr, 
will at shorter and shorter intervals revive fresh agitation 
and appeals to Parliament. It would bo well if other 
portions of tho United Kingdom wero secure against the 
application of a precedent now cstablislied on the pretext 
tiiat exceptional measures ai'o rcquii'ed by the peculiar 
condition of Ireland. 

The interruption of h^gislative activity is not an un¬ 
mixed evil. Tlio list of twenty or thirty neglected 
measures which Mr. GLAn.sToMfi included in one of his 
iiulictmcnls against the late Government would leave few 
existing inslitntioiiB niitonched. It was, on tho whole, 
desirable that a Parliament elected under tho inilueuco of 
clamour and violent rhetoric should wait before it tried 
its energies iu destructive legislation. The English Land 
Bill, when it is hereafter produced, will probably reflect 
democratic passions less completely than if it had been 
produced immediately after the Midlothian spooohes and 
tho general election. The appetite tor change will no 
longer be siimnhited by tho artificial its.sociation of wild 
agrarian theories with tho misdeeds of tiio Turks or with 
tho disasters of the Zulu and Afghan wars. Tho dis- 
ostablisbment of tho Church has, with the general 
consent of tho party of innovation, been reserved for a 
future Parliamcut to bo elected by a more numerous and 
less competent constituency. The pofatponomout for one 
or two Sessions of household suffrage and of redistribu¬ 
tion is unimportant. The demoeiutio managers will 
assuredly not allow their majority to separate without 
largely iiicrea.<iing their own intluuuee by electoral changes. 
The adjournment of tho measure will but slightly mitigate 
its evil consefpienoes by allowing modoruto and capable 
inembora to be returned by the present constituencies at 
by-elections; aud in some places short-sighted farmers 
arc disposed before they are practically disfranchised to 
associuto thom.sclvcs with the policy which is most adverse 
to their interests. It is possible that tho dcstructiou of the 
administrative functions of justices in counties may stand 
over till after tho next election. It is something to retain 
for a time a system which has worked remarkably well. 
The late GoverumoDt was much to blamo for not reform¬ 
ing oounty administration on modern principles. The 
task was, as iu man}'' similar cases, left to bo performed 
by the opposite party, which would legislate with tho 
object of diminishing tho iuilueuco of property iu tavonr 
of the numerical majority. 

The Bills which the Government have been compelled 
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to withdraw are of secondary importanoe* The Baokmptcy 
Bill, thongh it seems to have brnn generally approrod by 
those who understand the subject, may perhaps be pre¬ 
sented to Parliament in a stiH more complete form after 
further consideration. The much more important measure 
for the reform of criminal law and prooedare had at 
the beginning of the Session been once more indefinitely 
nostponed. It was probably not without regret that 
Mr. Gladstone relinquished the hope of passing the Par¬ 
liamentary Oaths Bill, with the oonsequenoe of a revival of 
a disagmable pergonal complication. Even those who agree 
in opinion with the Ministers are probably satisfied of the 
impossibility of passing at tho end of the Session a mea- 
snre which excites so much strong and emgry feeling. The 
Corrupt Practices Bill is not at present urgent, as there is 
no prospect of a genornl oloction. It was, on tho whole, 
well that a measure which derived its origin from a feeling 
of legitimate moral itidiguaiion should be reserved for a 
time of calmer rofiection. Tho inquiries prosecuted by the 
Election Commissioners showed that in several boroughs, 
almost casually selected, a considerable portion of the con- 
i fitituenoy was ready to accept bribes on one side or on 
both ; and that persons of good position and of local influ¬ 
ence had no scruple in aiding the process of corruption. 
There can be but one opinion as to the expediency of 
creating or fostering a soundor electoral morality, if i mprovo- 
ment can ho eflectod by legislation; but it may be doubted 
whether the Atiornky-General is well advised in relying 
ou severity of punishment. Long experience has shown 
the difficulty of enforcing penalties which are popularly 
regarded as harsh and excessive. That bribery should be 
considered a venial olFcnoe is both an error and a misfor¬ 
tune ; but a modoraio increase in the severity of punish¬ 
ment would perhaps be tho most effectual mode of 
discouraging the offence. It is for political moralists rather 
than for Law Oflioors to examine the causes of electoral 
corruption, and the indications which it affords of tho com¬ 
petence of different classes of voters. A constituoncy 
which is only deteired from giving or receiving bribes by 
a severe criminal code is not a satisfactory element in a 
representative system. It may well happen that the dema¬ 
gogue is the alternative of the lavish election agent, or 
that, as in the United States, corruption may bo transferred 
from the voter to the professional manager of political 
clubs and organizations. It happens to bo necessary to 
ask for a temporary renewal of the Ballot Act, which has 
unexpectedly failed to provent the distribution of bribes. 
The process of secret voting is open to moro than negative 
objections ; but, like other democratic innovations, it is 
in its nature irrevocable when it has once been esta¬ 
blished. It was but a barren consolation to tho op¬ 
ponents of the Ballot that they wore strong enough to 
substitute ostensibly experimental enactment for final 
legislation. It may be confidently assumed that no Par- 
liament elected under the Ballot will at any time rocur to 
open voting. In the present Session all parties will concur 
iu the expediency of a temporary renewal of a measure 
which is destined to bo permanent. If the measures which 
are abandoned excite no keen regret, tho consequences of 
the mode in which the Session has been spent may too 
probably be both injurious and permanent. The proceed¬ 
ings of Parliament have never been so tedious or unin¬ 
teresting. There has been scarcely any rboi^for the legiti¬ 
mate ambition of members, with the exception of the 
comparatively small body which devoted itself to tho 
elaboration of the Land BUI. The House of Commons has 
not only almost discontinued tho exorcise of its legislative 
functions; it has also in great measure renounced the 
suporviiion of domestic and foreign policy. After many 
weeks Mr. Gladstone has not found time for the 
promised discussion on the affairs of the Transvaal. 


CENTRAL ASIAN AFFAIRS. 

rilHE ingenuity of those who maintain that the 
-L Candabar division was not obtained on pretences 
practically false; that the assurances of RnBBU^ direct 
and indirect, in reference to her Central Agi>-n policy have 
b^n, thoroughly carried out; and that all is well for 
England between the Caspian and the Hindu Eoosh, has 
been once moro put to a severe test. The adventurous 
CoTreepoudent of the Daily .Yews, who has lov many 
months enabled' Kassian official bulletins and fdie thrice- 
filtered gossip of Tiflis, St. Petersburg, and Beriin to be 


corrected by authentic intelligenoeb.ii|. 
bered, a prisoner at Merv. He does not seem to be 
in severe durance, and his captivity sEfiows him to seSd 
occasional messages home; though the Tdicdiw 
either regarding him as a useful hoatSj^, or 
for a ransom, do not appear to be in any hnny to lot him 
go. Hts last message is dated Jhne 22 , ond it con¬ 
tains two very important statements. The first & that 
tho annexation of the delta of the Upper Attr0k^ long 
coveted ^ Russian military geographers o^ the stanip of 
the late General Petrusevitoh, been fornmlly effeoUd. 
The other is that constant negotiations are going on on 
tho part of the Russian Commandant at Aska&d with the 
view of inducing the inhabitante of Morv to throw them¬ 
selves into tho arms of Russia. The great inducement 
offered, according to tho Correspondent, is a promise that 
** their territory will bo respected, and the further Bussian 
march eastward will be made vid Meshed." Vague as 
is tho knowledge whioh many Englishmen (inolndiug, it 
would appear, a majority of the House Cf Commoni^ 
possess of Central Asian affairs, the words " further ad- 
** vanco eastward," and the nows of a substantial encroaoh- 
meht, not on the Turcomans, but on Persia, can hardly 
be misunderstood by any one, though their full import may 
probably not be comprehended. The defenders d ouiranee 
of the Government policy in the East—that is to Say, the 
Pall Mall Gazette; for tho Daily Neufs, while persistently 
affirming that Russia is not dangerous in that quarter, 
fully admits the awkward appearance of her recent acts and 
words taken together—^bavo been somewhat hard put to it 
for comment. The Pall Mall Gazette thinks it certainly 
for the good of the annexed districts that they shonld lie 
annexed. Tho rest of the news it endeavours to dismiss 
by a somewhat rueful admission that Meshed will now he 
substituted for Morv as a subject of alarmist fears. 

Tho apparent inference is certainly ingenious. That 
inference, which very likely the writer did not fully perceive 
or intond, is that Merv is as little dangerous as Meshed, and 
Meshed as little dangerous as Morv. With a sufficient 
ignorance of history and geography, this impression might 
bo produced and maintained. The merest glanoe at a 
tolerably good map will show its fallaoiousness. It was 
jnst possible for a fervent believer in Russia to argne that 
her presence at Merv was quite natural, reasonimlo, and 
right. Merv was the centre of the Turcoman power, the 
headquarters of the enemies of caravans, the capital of the 
last independent portionof Turkestan. Its acquisition would 
completely round off the Russian frontier, wonld guarantee 
the safety of trade, would provide an alternative route to 
Samarkand. All this was perfectly true, though it was 
but a very small portion of the truth. It is possible, pro¬ 
vided there is no objection to deserts and roundabout 
roads, to go eastward from Merv and by Merv to teTritory 
which is already Russian. How it is not possible to go east¬ 
ward through Meshed to any territozy whioh answers this 
description, without passing through Merv also, which 
wonld make the Rnssian promise an absurdity. As an 
alternative to Merv, Meshed leads not to Turkestan, nor 
even to what is called Afghan Turkestan, but simply and 
solely to Afghanistan proper. It wonld be sufficient to 
say that the more contemplation of a farther eastern ad¬ 
vance is a violation of the undertaking given at the . 
Czar’s accession, oven if that advance merely tended to¬ 
wards the seonring of the last corner of ftoe ground in 
Turkestan. But the words need exclude this oonstruo- 
tion. The Russians will not go to that corner; they say 
they will not oven go throngb it. That being i(he case, 
there is no place left for them to go to except the very 
place which Liberal not less than Conservative opinion 
declares not merely to be forbidden ground to Russian 
troops, but to be outside the zone of Russian inflaenoe and 
operations altogether. 

I ‘ Meanwhile there is the aooomplished fhet of the annexa¬ 
tion on the Attrek. * The meaning of that anneintion is 
more than that of a new encroachment on Persian territory, 
undoubted as that encroachment is, for even Petrusevitoh 
himself allowed that tho Persian frontier passed to the 
north of Knohan, which, we are told, is indued in the 
new rectification of frontier. It is not mjrdy an assump-' 
tion of a piece of somebody eWs propd^, but an assusw- 
tion of a very particular piece of some one else’s property. To 
understand this it must be remembered that the toad 
through Akhal and Merv, or even through Akl^ without 
going to Merv, it 1^ no means tho bast or shortest from 
the Oaspian to Herat and India* It is tho' oifiy omr 
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wbiolk oonld be taken withoat violating Porsian territory; 
aiiA tbe oonntiy tbro^b which it passes offers a yalnable 
anpphr of haray aoldien^ but it is long and ill provided. 
•The best way is by Meshed (the way which the Askabad 
diplomatist proposes); and even then there are alternative 
routes from Astrabad, or any other point of departure at 
the south-eastern angle o£ the Caspian. The shortest of 
these is the more sontherty by Shahrood. This was taken 
by ^6 D(Mly News Correspondent on the very journey 
whiobr took him to Merv. But this way has the draw¬ 
back of trenching too closely (though there is a third 
little-used road which trenches still more closely) on 
the great desert which forms the kernel of Persia. 
The oest way, therefore, for an army which has to bo 
fed as well as to move is through the Attrok country, 
keeping from Tohikislar tolerably close to the river the 
whole way, but from Astrabad! touching it only in 
the middle of the journey from Budjuurd to Kuchan. 
It is precisely this middle part of the way which 
the Bussians have now either actually annexed or com¬ 
pletely commanded their new annexation. Thoir work 
is not quite complete, for to the oast of these roctiiicationB 
there is mnoh fertile and useful country in the districts of 
which Berogoz or Mahmudabad, and Sarakbs, are respoc- 
tivoly the centres. But oven Kussian annexation must 
proceed with due gradations, especially when assurances 
have just been given that there is to bo no proceeding at 
an. On the whole tho progress announced is quite suffi¬ 
cient to put it into tho power of General Skooeleff’s 
enterprising and ingenious successor to make his ** further 
“ advance eastward ” by Meshed, and to fulfil tho tempting 
promises be has made to the Turcomans without tho 
slightest difficulty. 

There is probably very little hopo of inducing those who 
seo aU things merely in Mr. GTiAusiWE to draw the obvious 
oonclnsions from these facts. But it is not tho less tho 
duty of every one who is in a position to do ho, to give these 
persons an occasional opportunity of drawing such ooiiclu. 
* sions. If any ono chooses boldly to say that tho Turco¬ 
mans are thieves, that Persia is iropotont, and that tho 
sooner Bussians and Bnglish aro fairly faco to face on 
opposite sides of Afghanistan tho bettor, ho may claim at 
loQst that he reasons with courage, and does not ubsolutoly 
ignore foots. But if any one attempts to argue that tho 
present state of things does not moan such a confronting 
of the two Powers within a very short period, ho must 
choose between a oonviotion for wilful blindness and a con¬ 
viction for incapacity to form an opinion. Wo aro not, for 
the present, ar^ning the advantages or disadvantages of 
having Afghanistan, and Afghanistan only, as a sepatiiiing 
zone, with the Bussian road to tho edge of that zono easy and 
well furnished with all things necessary for a groat army. 
What is necessary is to point out, as often as a now step 
is taken, that this state of things is imminent, and that it 
has to be considered how it is to be dealt with. To lament 
over the sad discrepancy betwoon tho golden words of the 
newly-enthroned Czar and the iron deeds of his rudo 
generals is quite saperfiaous. It is useless to talk about 
words; and nobody^—nobody, at least, who was acquainted 
with the subject and not pledged to Badical theorioa as to 
English foreign policy—was ignorant of tho probability or 
of the consequences of the deeds. It has been said before, 
and mxut be said again, that a Russian invasion of India 
may be the certain disaster for Russia which somo people 
assert it to be or that it may not, but that the arrange¬ 
ments for facilitating that invasion are, to all appearance, 
being carried on with a rapidity and a sucooss to which it 
would not be easy to find a parallel. 


THE FRENCH EDUCATION BILL. 

T he French Senate has made a change in the Gompnl- 
■ory Education Bill which is likely to wreck the 
measure for the Sossion. Tho introduction of compulsion 
had been made the plea for a complete disestablishment 
of religion in elementary sohools. If parents are to bo 
forced to send their children to school, liberty of con¬ 
science demands, in the opinion of the Government and 
of the majority of the Chamber of Deputies, that the 
sohool shall be absolutely neutral ground as regards re¬ 
ligious teaching. The Protestant or the Atheist must be 
under Uo uneasiness as to the possible infiltration of Roman 
Catholic doctrines into bis child’s mind. ConsequenUy 
th^ teiwhe* was directed by the Bill as it left the Chamber 


of Deputies to toaoh morality as port of tho sohool course, 
but to make no reference to religion. The child of the 
Protestant must hoar nothing to shake his Protestantism; 
the child of tho Atheist must hear nothing to shake his 
Atheism. Tho example of England was frequently qtt<Hed 
in support of this prooess of ** laioization.” It is possible 
that this blunder, stran^ as it seems to ns, was perfectly 
genuine. There is nothing, or next to nothing, in France 
of that vagao belief which coutoiiiedly finds expression 
in tho permission given to teach tho Bible in Sohool 
Board schools, provided that it bo not interpreted in 
the sense of any particular denomination. Such a 
compromise is only possiblo in a Protestant country. 
In Catholic countries the distinctions between confes¬ 
sions aro moro sharply defined, and religious teaching 
means the touching of Catholicism or of some speoifio 
variety of I’rotestantism. Even had the resemblance 
between tho two experiments been much closer than it 
actually is, tho circumstances under which they are seve¬ 
rally tried are too diilerent to allow of any useful com-' 
parison. The exclusion of religion from Sohool Board 
schools might liave been much moro thoroughgoing tbau 
it is without tbe injury done to religions touching being 
nearly so groat as that which tho Freuoh Compulsory 
Education Bill promised to do. lii England voluntary 
schools aro numerous and well supported; in France they 
can hardly bo said to exist, lu spite of the oooasional 
disposition of School Boards to claim a larger sphere for 
themselves, tho place which they really have to fill is that 
of a Bnp])Ioment to voluntary schools. When tho Edu¬ 
cation Act of 1870 was under discussion, there was a 
general and, as it seemed, well-founded ^fear lest the 
formation of School Boards should drive the volnntaay 
schools out of tho tio^d. Tho ovent has shown how wholly 
groundless this boliof was. In 1880 there were more volun¬ 
tary schools and moro cbildron attending them than there 
had been ton years earlier. Jf tho School Boards all 
over the country wore to give no religious instruction 
for tho future, only a few religiously disposed parents, 
would be sufferers by the new Jaw. Thu great majority* 
would find in the ueighbonring voluntary schools all that 
they wanted in the way of direct denominational toaohing. 
In Franco religion, if it bo included in tbe ordinary ele¬ 
mentary studies, must bo taught in tlio commnnal sohools. 
if a parent is dissatisfiod with tho absonco of religion 
from tho sohool courso, he cannot ordinarily take his child 
away and send him to a school which he likes better. 

These circumstances seemed to suggest tho application 
of what is known in this country as a oonsoienoe olause, 
and to introduce this was the object of an amendment 
which was warmly supported in tho Senate. Tho Duke 
DE Broglie on the first reading, and M. Oscar de Vall^e 
on the second reading, propo.scd that tbe elomontaiy in¬ 
struction given in communal schools should include the 
teaching of roligion, except in oases where the parents of 
the children object to such teaching. The oenato re¬ 
jected this amendment on both occasions, and the defeated 
party then turned their thoughts to tho bettor definition 
of tbe moral teaching which the Bill directed should be 
given as part of the sohool course. M. Delsol proposed 
that the morality taught should bo religious morality. 
What would have been the fate of this amendment will 
noYor be known; for a speech from M. Febbt, and the 
nso made of it by M. Jules Simon, prevented tho Senate 
from voting on it. Tho Prime Minister opposed tho in¬ 
sertion of tho word **religious” on tho plea that tho 
eternal morality is a morality sans' and that to 

define it would only bo to narrow it. The morality which 
tho Bill proposed to toaoh in communal schools was the 
osscuco which underlies evolutionist morality, ntiUtarian 
morality, positivist morality, independent morality. It was 
tho morality alike of Mr. Spencer, of Kant, and of M, 
Jules Simon. At this point M. Ferry was challenged to 
say whether this was a morality suited to children; where¬ 
upon he substituted another definition of morality, and 
identified it with tho precepts which we have learned 
from onr fathers and mothers—for example, "Do nnto 
" others as you would they should do unto yon.” The 
Bight at ouoo objected that this is a commandment of 
God, and therefore is iucludod in the prohibition of reli¬ 
gions morality. M. Ferry replied that it was not for¬ 
bidden to speak of the commandments of Goo, and was 
then asked by the Duke de Broglie whether the teacher 
might speak of Goo, and by M. Buffet whethor he might 
speak of duties to Goo. To this M. Ferry answered, 
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Miiiitlj enoagb, that France wat still in the main a nation 
^ Tfaeists, and so long as the majoritj alike of parents 
and teaohers remained Theists, the morality^ taught in the 
oommnnal schools would be a morality founded on Theism. 
What he disliked was the phrase ** religious morality.” 
He objected to it because it was unintelligible, and in 
support of this Tiew he appealed to M. Jolbs Suiok, who 
had frequently said the same thing. 

It was not long before M. Fbiirt had good cause to 
repent that he hs^ helped to provide M. SiiiON with an 
ezouse for speaking. The Philosopher began by expressing 
htspleasure at findinghimself sonearly in agreement with the 
PaiUE Hinistbk. All that M. Fcrbt had said about morality 
he could heartily accept if it was oontined to the teaching 
of morality in the University. Still for children something 
simpler was wanted than either Kart or Spkncer ; French¬ 
men do not desire to have their children taught a morality 
founded on utility or plcaanre, a morality without God. 
Unfortunately, however, a suspicion has grown np that 
Ahere is a disposition in the Ilepublicau jiarty to set up 
schools from which God will be shut out. M. Ferry, it is 
true, protests that the Ilepublicans have no such intention; 
hut then M. Ferry is a Minister, and Ministers are the most 
fragile and transitory of created things. Anyhow, it is not 
well for the Ilopoblican party to be accused of Ailieism with, 
out taking some step to rebut the charge. “ If you dislike the 
“ phrase religious morality, you are not afraid, I suppose, 
** of the name of God; and in that case why not insert a 
** paragraph directing thn teachers in cdtnmanal schools 
“ to teach the children their duties to God and to their 
“ conntry ? ” M. DulsoTj at once withdrew his amend¬ 
ment in favour of M, Simon’s suggestion, and the de¬ 
bate was adjourned. On Monday tiio nnlucky Put me 
Minister had to explain away what ho had said on the 
Saturday. Ardent Thoist though ho was, he was still 
oonvino^ of the impossibility of directing Bchoulmastors 
to teach children their duty towards God, because iti 
do BO would raise the question whether the law meant 
e God of the Christians, the God of Sjinoza, that 
Descartes, or that of Malebrangiif.. M. Simon do- 
fended his ameqdraent in a spcoch which seems to have 
been one of his best, lie insisted that, unless Republicans 
wished the communal schools to bo neutral ground be¬ 
tween Theists and Atheists, they ought to make it clear 
that they meant Theism to bo taught in them; and n 
minority of the party, strong enough to dotei'mine the 
action of the Senate, were of the same opinion. 

The indignation of the Extreme Loft has been extreme, 
but it has only incidontally been directed against M. Simon. 
M. Ferry is accused of having provoked his defeat by his 
anxiety to rebut the accusation of Atheism. If he had de¬ 
fended what one of their organs calls “ the rights of children 
** mutilated by a hateful encroachment upon the domain of 
” conscience,” he would at least have been defeated honour¬ 
ably. The oonolusion of M. Gl^menceau’s paper is that 
nothing better was to be expected of a man who could 
disgrace himself in the Senate by avowing his belief in a 
Goo. M. Ferry’s defeat will not affect bis position as 
Minister, since he is maintained in that for reasons wliioh 
have not lost their force, hut it will not improve his repu¬ 
tation as a Parliamentary tactician. ^ 


THE LTBERiVL PARTY IN EUROPR 

T he Liberal party is in the ascendent in almost every 
European conntry. Russia must be excluded, as in 
Russia there are no parties at all in the ordinary seuso of 
the term. There is merely despotism on the one hand, 
and revolution on the other. In Germany Prince Bismarqe 
has quarrelled with his old Liberal friends, and has sought 
to secure a new basis of support in an alliance between 
Qouservatism and Socialism. But the Parliament which 
has just come to the end of its term cut down or rejected 
his Socialist schemes; and, while he has openly quarrelled 
with the Liberals, be has not thought it worth while to 
purcha8e|tho favour of their adversaries by any substantial 
concessions. In Austria there is a Ministry of conciliation 
which does not conciliate, but exirntB, which can do little in my 
direction, and is now engaged in auppresaing Czech riots 
in the capital of the CiEechs. The Hungarian elections 
have confirmed and increased the Liberal majority, and 
the existence of a Liberal majority in Hunga^ means that 
..Hungstry will work with Austria so long as Austria leaves 
%Hangary an abundance of local freedom, and pursues a 


geueral policy to which Hnngaiy Cannot reasonably object, 
in Italy no Miuistry except a Ministiy of the Left oan 
bo formed, althongh Signor Sblla, when asked to take 
office, placed before those whom he invited td iom bim 
a programme in which vexy advanced Liberals honestly 
owned that they saw nothing to which they oottld ob^ 
joct. As France is just about to celebrate eg^ii t^e 
national ft^te of the taking of the Bastille, it is nse- 
less to speak of the position of the Liberal party there. 
The taking of the Bastille has become a symbol on the 
Continent of popular, as distinguished ffom monarchical, 
Liberalism. Of the minor States, Spain has lately come 
uudor a Liberal Ministry, Ixscause the S^NO thought 
the time had cobie when a Liberal Ministry ought to be 
tried, and the peoplo were at first indifierent to and then 
pleased with the experiment. Liberal Ministries just hold 
their own, although they barely hold it, in Belgium and 
Uollaiid ; while in Denmark there is a languid but eternal 
quarrel, the Crown refusing to take Liberal advisers, 
and tlio doctors sending representatives who will not 
vote supplies. Whether in more backward States, like 
Rjutnania or Portugal, there happens or does not happen 
to be in office a Liberal Ministry, is a matter of the 
smallest possiblo importance, as one Ministry is exactly 
like another, and every Ministry is tho offspring of some 
local intrigue. Still even in such countries there are 
scarcely any exceptions to tho general rule, and it may be 
said broadly that outside Russia, which is not really a part 
of Europe, tlio Liberal party governs throughout Europe, 
wiili tliu exception of Princo liisuARCic’s rooent coquetting 
with CoiiBcrvjilivo Socialism. 

If it i.s asked what in this triumph of tho Liberal party 
is triumpliirig, what are tho principles on which tho party 
is agreed, and what are tho aims towards which it is 
striving, it is astonishing how many of tho old aspirations 
of tho Liberals, as wo used to know thorn, have sunk into 
desuetude. To begin with, there is now not the slightest 
anti-monarchical i'eoUng. There is hardly a king among 
tho monarchs of Europe who is not exceedingly jjopulnr • 
with his subjects; and, to tho credit of royalty, it may 
bo added that there is scarcely a monarch who docs 
not deserve his popularity. In Franco there is a Re¬ 
public, but it is not n Republic of the kind that tries 
to convert its neighbours; and the Republic of Franpo 
is quito as niucli a protest against tho last French 
monarchy, with its very peculiar habits and surroundings, 
ns un expression of doep and abiding prepossession. Then 
tho old Liberal feeling in favour of peace has faded away. 
No Earopeaii country wants war, for all have learnt or 
seen what war means. I'hoy are afraid of war, but they 
are still more afraid of being without the means of making 
war. Gigantic armies and a modest proportion of iron¬ 
clads are demanded with as much fervour by Liberals as 
by any one else. The first thought of every French Repub¬ 
lican wlio comes to tho top is to shout, and if possible to 
prove, that tho Republic is tbo true friend of the 
army, and tho “ heroism of our young soldiers ” is 
eagerly seized on as a splendid testimony to the groat 
truib that the sons of French peasants can inarch and 
fight, although there is no Emperor to review them, and 
no Empress to smile on them. Under the inflaenco 
of this supreme desire for military strength, the old 
Liberal faith in political economy has dwindled away 
until it hardly exists as the ghost of a tradition. In 
]<Vance, in Italy, and in Spain there is now no connexion 
whatever between Liberalism and Free-trade, and a man 
may bo the stauDchest of Liberals and see no inconsistency 
if at tho same time he has as his sole thought on finance 
how ho is to get an increased duty put on some foreign 
article that rivals the production of himself or his friends. 

It is true that the Liberal party in Europe has one strong 
feeling which unites it, and that is a horror of aggressive 
Socialism. But, in the first place, this is a new feeling, 
and, in the next place, it is shared by their opponents. 
There remain as distinotive principles and abidin|f motives 
of the party some kind, ana often a very theoretical kind, 
of tenderueas for personal liberty, some'' prepossession in 
favour of the liberty to express-o^ion, and a resolntion 
to oppose the pretensions of tho Roman Chnroh. 

History and the habits of the people ^vo a very dif¬ 
ferent colour to the Liberalism of Liberal countries. 
Some may be described as approaching more nearly to the < 
Englisk and others to the French type; and for the 
moment it may he said that the mark of distinction is 
generally to be found in the qmdity of the sufiVage. In 
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oonutry Liberals have to face the perplexing 
qaestioii hew they oaa defend a restricted suffrage and 
how tlMj am afford an unrestricted suffrage. In France 
there is universal suffrage, and the peasants at present 
sopport the Republic; but they make it a condition 
of their support that tbe Bopublio shall give them 
material prosperity, and that it shall secure this pro¬ 
sperity by adopting tbe machinery of Protection, which 
they think is the only sure guarantee of nntionnl 
well-being. In Germany Prince JUismauck, in order to 
avoid troublesome questions of electoral reform, bestowed 
universal suffrage on the infant Empire; but ho cnlcnlatcd, 
and he now proposes to show that bo calculated rigidly, 
that, with the influence of a military State at his command, 
he could use universal suffrage to repress the Libernl party. 
In other countries Liberals are aware that, if every man 
-were allowed to vote, they and thoir party miglit bo 
swept away altogether. Yet it is so diliiculb to defend 
any restriction except on the ground that it exists, and 
that those who do not like it ^mnst make iho best of 
it, that there will always bo Liberals who urge that 
every one ought to bo allowed to vote. A Liberal of tin’s 
kind lately proposed to the iSru'<Rcls Chamber that every 
Belgian who could satisfy very easy tests of rcsiclencn and 
education should have iho right to vote, on which tbo 
Minister of Finance plainly told him that, if Ids proposal 
were carried, there would bo an oud not only to tho Ministry, 
bub to tbe Liberal party in Belgium. A measure of olcc- 
toral reform has been talked of for years in Italy, and this 
Sossion a Bill for a very extensive relbrm has passed tho 
Chamber, and is before the Senate. Italians of all parties 
allow that the present franchise is too restricted ; but they 
all find it very difficult to draw a lino which shall bo 
intelligible and permanent. Tho Chamber rejected, by a 
majority of loto i, a proposal for establishing nnivcrsal 
suffrage pure and simple, and it decided, w’ithout much 
difficulty, that it would adopt an educational test. But 
what this test should bo was a matter on which opinions 
diflered greatly. TheGoverumont proposed that the voter 
should have attended a i>rimary obligatoi-y school; tho Com¬ 
mittee appointed to report on the Bill thonght this too lax, 
and required that voters should have reached iho Fourth 
Standard; and, finally, w'hcri it was pointed out that there 
wore grown mon who could not have been at schools, as 
in their days tliere were no schools for them to go to, the 
Chamber decided that, as n temporary measure, uutil tho 
school test could be applied, every one should vote v/ho 
could write and read. 'J’he real difficulty was bow io admit 
as many os possible, and how to keep ont tho ignorant 
mass who miglit be under the iutliicncu of the ('hurch. 
Liberal Italy, like Liberal Belgium, has to think how an 
extended suffrage may alTeet its existence. In otlier 
countries an extended suffrago may not swoop away tho 
Liberal party, it may even increase its nominal strength ; 
but it may transform the party it strengthens, and bury the 
old watchwords in au even deeper oblivion than over¬ 
shadows them at present. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 

T this time of year many people liave to make 
speeches at the annual dinners of Friendly Socie¬ 
ties. When tho proper amount of heavy joints have been 
oaten and the proper number of quarts of boor have 
been drunk, the chairman of tho day rises io make sneb 
remarks as occur to him upon the state of tlic Society’s 
finances. The Registrar of Friendly Societies has lately 
published a memorandum which will be extremely u'^eful to 
speakers in want of a suggestive text. Under tbo Act of 
1875 all registered Friendly Societies are required to make 
a return of thoir assets and liabilities every five years. 
The first of these returns ought to have been ready by tho 
3i8t of Decombor, 1880, and in the case of a great many 
Societies the law has been obeyed. Obedience, however, 
is still very far from being universal, and tho object of tho 
Registrar's pamphlet is to make it universal wiihont 
having recourse to the legal powers with which tho Act of 
1875 has armed him. With this view ho sets out the 
reasoas why such a valuation is required, and imprcs.sos 
upon the Exeoutivo of the several Societies the importance 
01 having it made by a competent person. Under both these 
heads much useful information is given, and the gentry 
who attend the dinners in question may do their humble 
neighbours a real service by repeating to them what tho 


Registrar has said. It must be admitted that to suggest 
this is to ask them to be a little dull; but tbe flavour of 
a ohairman's humour is seldom fine enough to make tho 
saorifioe a seiioas one. The effect of snob hints as can he 
conveyed in an after-dinner speech is no donbt extremdy 
indirect. It is not tho members who are present who 
really decide whet her returns shall be made or who shall 
be appointed to make them. They usually do but elect a 
secretary or a delegate, who has merely a single vote in 
the election of tho central executive by which the afihira 
of tho Society are managed. But if tho same warnings 
are given in many branches of many Societies, something 
may be done towards creating an effective public opinion 
in favour of accurate valuation. If many secretaries go 
up to the general meeting instmeted by thoir oonsfitnents 
to impress upon tho o.xecutivo the necessity of honestly 
complying with tho law, there will bo at least a chance 
that readiness to comply with it will become a test qnes- 
tion at the annual election of officers. It is not, we 
fancy, the rank and file of these Societies that are most 
to blame in tho matter. Every village has its tale of^ 
an insolvent “clnh,” which, after lasting throngh tho years 
when tho chief thing t«> bo done was to receive contribu¬ 
tions, has come io nothing when tho time arrived for dis¬ 
tributing benofils. It is a seriona thing to a labouring 
man to find that, after paying his money steadily while he 
was young and liealLhy, there is nothing to be had in 
return when ho is old and sickly. Rower and more pro¬ 
mising Societio.s will not receive him as a member, or will 
only do so on terms w'hich put him on a level with the 
careless neighbour who has never thought of joining a 
Friendly Society until tbo need for tho benofils secured by 
it is becoming apparent. A disaslor of this kind is very 
well calculated to make tbe members of Friendly Societies 
uneasy lest a similiu' fate should bo in store for them. 
But tho officers of such Societies not nnfioqucntly ap¬ 
proach the facts in a different temper. They also may 
suspect that things are not going right, and that a full 
and impartial examination of tho Society’s p<}sition would 
supply some justification for tho members’ fears. Bu^ 
they are busy in tbo condnob of tho Society’s affairay 
they have tlu» hopes which are seldom wanting to men 
thus employed ; and they aro afraid that to toll tho 
trnth may be to make a disaster inevitable which, without 
such a disclosnrts may still ho staved off. Parliament has 
so far interfiled to guard the members of Friendly 
Societies against tbeir executive that it has made tbo pre¬ 
sentation of valuntiou returns a condition of registration. 
If a Society wislies to keep its affairs'in a condition of 
convenient obscurity, it is fr(H3 io do so. But in that case 
it will not 1)0 registered. It may prey U[>on tho public as 
it cliooses, providcMl that it docs not bring itself within the 
grasp of urirninal law ; but it must not prey upon them in 
tho ehuracter of a Society which enjoys Government re¬ 
cognition. Moat pc'ofilo who live in the countiy have 
some opportunities ol' impressing upon their poor neigh¬ 
bours the superiority of n registered over a non-registored 
Society, and of a registered Society which carries ont tbe 
spirit of tho Act of Parliament over one which is content 
with rendering obedience to tho letter, or has to be taken 
before a magistrate before it will do oven so much as 
that. They can hardly do those neighbours n more useful^ 
service than by n si rig any influence they may possess tb 
bring these facts home to them. 

Tho Registrar’s Memorandum puts the necessity of 
periodical valuation in a way which eaii hardly fail to 
commend itself to the members of Friendly Societies. 
Every such Society promises io give specific benefits in 
exchange for specitie contributions. Tho certainty of 
reaping tho benefits depends upon tho adequacy of 
tho contributions. It is from tho contributions that 
the benefits mu.st bo paid; and, if the contributiona 
are inadequate to provide tho benefits, the Society will 
not bo able to keep its promises, and must become 
wholly or partially bankrupt. A Society may have money 
in hand and yet bo insolvent; it may have more money in 
hand at the end of one year than it had tlio year before, 
and yet it may not be prosperous. Solvency depends not 
on au accidental and momentary preponderance of receipts 
over liabilities, but npon whether its existing funds, 

" together with the future contributions for benefits 
** which the members aro bound to pay, aro enough to 
balauco the benefits which those members have the 
** right to receive under the rules, together with any 
oraor expenaoB and liabilities.” Everything, thereforcb 
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depends npon the proper proportion between benefits 
and oontribntionH being maintained. the 

money a man is paying is not enough to secnre 
** him tho benefits which he relies on, what is the use 
“ of paying it ? '* This is a question which many a 
member of a Friendly Society has asked in the past 
tense; but the Registrar's object is to make them ask 
it in the present and future tenses. Tho longer they go 
on making payments which arc not enough to secure thorn 
the benefits promised in return, the worse it will he for 
them in the end. Of course tht^y may fall ill and die bo* 
fore the state of tho Society's oxchequor has been disco- 
yered, and in that caso it may be bettor for them not to 
have left it. But, except whore a man lias good reason to 
think that, short as tho Society's lease of life may be, his 
own will b© still shorter, tho soonor ho gets out of a Society 
with which insolv'ency is only a question of time the 
better. IDvery year that hu rornains a meinbor makes it 
more dilTicnlt for him to join u Soen'ety constilntcd on a 
sounder footing, and adds to tho pnibability that, when Iio 
really wants the help he has all his life been paying for, it 
will not bo forthcoming. 

We do not propose that the chairman at a Friendly 
Society's dinner shall urge the m(;mbor.s to lose no 
time in leaving it. If ho has satisfied himself that 
it is in danger of bankruptcy, ho will do better to stay 
away altogether. Bnt, though when he has been asked to 
bless ho cannot with doccncy curse, ho may still connsol tho 
members to satisfy themselves that the Society is in a 
position to keep its promises. Tliey h.avo no business to 
be satisfied on iliis point unless tlioro has been a prope*r 
valuation of tho funds coming or to come into the Society’s 
treasury and of tho liabilities which these funds will have 
to meet. Unfortunately tho Act of 1S75 does not, as wo 
have often pointed out, insist on this comparison's being 
made by a person competent to make it. The Chairman’s 
next business, therefore, will bo to show liow much de¬ 
pends upon the technical knowledge of tho valuer, and 
how essential it is that the vainer chosen should possess 
this technical knowledge. Tho llisgistrar’s Memorandum 
will tell him what is proper evidence of competence, and 
if ho can induce his hearers to ask the executive of the 
Society not to bo content with any less perfect proof, ho 
may have started a movement which will bear nsofnl fruit 
by and by. 


TIIK AMERICAN CRIME. 

“fTTTIEN the virtuous llcrr Most, in the article which won him 
VV the sympathy of intelligent Radicals, wtis calling for all 
" threatened heads,*’ ho speeiully muntioned tho Iicacia in Oon- 
fltaniinople and AVashiugton. A .Snltiin cannot be murdorod every 
day, even to oblige Uorr Most, but his advico has been rapidly 
followed iu Wnsbington. The theory that every person in 
authority is a cajiut lujnnumf an outlaw cx i^cioy has been acted 
on by Mr. Charles Quiteau, who describes himself ns a Chicago 
lawyer and a “ JStalwart of the Hlalwuris.” There seems reasun 
now to hope that his cruel and abominable action will not help 
the Stalwarts or remove a stateiuuan who has borne his suticrings 
with extraordinary constancy and courage. President GarBold 
has won the sympathy of the whole world. Ifis political oppo¬ 
nents have lost ground in proportion, end tb^igh it is probable 
*tbat only fanatical party hatred and furious indipiation could 
charge them with any knowledge of Guiteau'a crime, they are 
almost as much discredited by it as if they bad really instigated 
the ofience. 

The attempt to assassinato Prosidont Garfield was an ofience 
peculiarly American in character and in detail. Mr. Browning 
has written a poem on ** Nationality in Drinks,” and there appears 
to bo such a thing as natiouniity in crime. A Russian murderer 
is usually the half-witted agent of a secret society. He is pro¬ 
vided :with all scientific apparatus for accomplishing his misdeed; 
and be is careless as to the number of lives of unofiending people« 
he inay destroy in oddition to the crowned bead at which'he 
especially aims. He usually has confedemtos among ladies of 
birth and education, and iittenipts are made to secure his retreat. 
Hia position is that of a political agitator, using what he conceives 
to be the only possible moans of political agitation. An Irish 
villain is a more clumsy, more cowardly, and more harum-scaruin 
malnfactor. He aims to do mischief at large, as part of the 
process which the Jacobites called boxing it about.” He is un- 
sdeiitilic in his choice of implements; he runs away as soon as 
ha is detected: and he ingenuously avows his regret that he ever 
took part in the undertalnug. 

The American assassin seems not to act as the agent of any 
society^ andi he has no thought of regenerating the bumoa race, 
like the Russian, or of annoying a hostile and maeterful people, 
liko the Iribhuian. lie merely works out the simple American 


principle, the epoUs to the victor.* He regards poli^ as % 
system for the distribution of Jobs and patrons^; and. vnian bis 
own friends, the Stalwarts,” have not patronage at theif disposal, 
he tries to secure it for them with the aid of a ** Osliibmia buU- 
dosor.” The ** Bull-doser ” is a much more certain weapon than 
the Russian bomb, or the Iririi gas-pipe or wooden, boxcbeiged 
with gunpowder, brown paper, aim an old carpet»bag,‘ bull- 
dose ” means a large ofucisDt dose of any sort of modieiiie or 
punishment. To ** DuU-dose” a negro in the Sontbern States 
means to flog him to death, or nearly to deid;h. Thus a Oslifomia 
bull-doser is a pistol which carries a buHefc heavy enough to 
destroy human life with certainty. It was with this weapon that 
Guiteau proposed to rectify the balance of patronage, 

Tho sanity of Guiteau is a question whieh will interest OxpertSi 
but which the people of tho united States are not lihe^ to ora-.... 
aider too curiously. That Guiteau was constantly pestering 
General Grant and other persons for every post from ime. Austrian 
mission to a consulship at Marseilles does not prove him to be 
insane. If it did, an American President most every day enjoy 
lar ge opportunities for studying the phenomena of lunacy. To a 
very great number of American citiseus politics as much a 
profession as tho directorship of railways, companies,'and Indian 
gold mines is in England. ^ The JuJ^ number br the North Ameri^ 
can Jicvipw contains an arucle on ''The Power of Public Plunder,” 
by Mr. Parton, which will explaiu to English readers the nature of 
" the boss business.” Mr. Pakon’s text is the short speech made 
by Mr. O'Flimagan at a convention in Ohiesgo last year, " What 
ore wo here for if not for the ollices P ” Mr. Parton says, ** We are 
face to face with a state of politics of which money is the motiv^ 
the means, and the end." Politics, in fact, are " a big gamble,” end 
Mr. Guitouu is ono of the gamblers who have found themselves 
backing tho losing colour. Mr. Parton likens people of the Guiteau 
class to fiins on a wharf, rats in a cheese ship, and the hideous 
things that crawl in the ooze of a slaughter-house. One of those 
persons declined a place of which the salary was but fifty dollars a 
week, hocauBo that sum would not pay for his rum and cigam. In 
the recent presidential election peoplo are said to have made money 
by the million. Guiteau was a speculator who had mistaken hie 
market. His friends, tho Stalwarts, found that their mao was put 
off with tho position of Vice-President, and that the President 
himsolf was not only not their friend, but the enemy of all corruption 
and jobbery. Guiteau himsolf need no more be a maniac than the 
equally celebrated Lofroy, who did a good deal of work on the Liberal 
side during tho general election. If Lefroy bad cherished tbp belief 
that the result of tho elections would have been to enable him to pick 
and choose among ollices and salaries, his disappointment might 
have led to results like those which America deplores. But a 
political " worker ” iu England knows that his gains are limited 
to a few casual sovereigns and a little beer. In America a vain 
and selfish man may hope for something immeasurably better, and 
bis disappointment when he fails is proportionate. The despair 
and onvy of the ruined gambler take possession of him, and despair 
and euvy aro likely to prompt to villany. 

The letters and papers which Guiteau had prepared may be 
genuine documents, or he may havo intended to prepare evidence 
of his own lunacy and moral irrosponsibility. However that may 
be, they are conceived iu the true spirit of the modem political 
assassin. Ho contemplates his crime os a mere incident in the 
political evolution, lie looks at it as iiuporaonally os if it were 
an operation of nature, a landslip, or a flood, which we may 

regret, but which is outside moral praise or blame. ^ even 

attempts, in one paper, to pretend that his real care was, not for 
tho pockets of the Btalworts, but for the Rraublio at 
large. One might imagine that, when politics became a 
pure nflair of commerce, political fanaticism would cease to 
exist. When it was understood tliat every polirieiau was 

going merely for the dollars, no one could pretend to bo 

inspired to crime by watchwords, like Liberty and the State. 

A speculator iu Wall Street might as well pretend to shoot 
some moro successful business man for being a tyrant and the 
natural foe of freedom. But minds like Guiteaua aiu capable 
of confusing the old commonplaces with the new theories. In 
practice he was a wild oifice-huntor, maddened by ambition and 
soured by failure. But in one of his papers he wrote, quite in 
the high style of tho political evolutionist, ** Tho Piesideuta tragic 
death was a bad necessity, but it will unite the Republican party, 
and save tho Republic.” And be goes on, in tho manner of a 
celebrated consolation, " Life is a flimsy dream, and it matters 
little when one goes. ... A human life Is of smidl value.” 
These are precisely the theories of what may be styled the Higher 
Aesassins. The Nihilists have, probably, no penonal ill-will 
against tho people they blow to pieces. The Irish nave no personal 
ill-will Against the babies into whoso nurseries they fire, or the 
children and old women beneath whom they explode tin 
full of gunpowder. They phUosophicaUy regard .these lives as 
mere cyphers, to be cancelled in working out a pplitical problem. 
Mr. Guilesu, though a hungry office-seexer and/Chicago lawyer, 
had reached the same cold pinnacles of UuM^ht. To him the 
success of people likely to place 'him m office, and to 
keep up the merry game of jobbery, was like some 
great beneficent end of nature. Private individuals must 
euifer, as Nature worke out her will; and the murder of a 
President was a mere neutral ineideflt in the advance of thal^e 
Stalwart party to control over "the offisees.” fVom a chance ex- 1 
pression of the President's, os he lay half delirious, It seeaui that 
he thought Guiteau was influtseed bgr a mere insiDe vanity. " I 
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tho^lit it ‘would be a fflorious thing to emulate the 
prata o)uef.” GFoiteaa'a ohamcter, by hie own father’s admiaeion, 
is one hatuttdly framed for **amio 8 t any stupidity, folly, or 
nsosll^k’* But e'ren his father seems to doubt wnethor he can be 
asUad ^aae, ** If called as a ‘witoess, I believe 1 should testi^ 
that bis i^ab^ insane, and hardly rosponsible for bis 
bMiul" is a very hesitating expression of opinion. Pro¬ 
bably it is true that Guiteau has the levity, vanity, and selfishness 
of the bom criminal But it is equally probable that he would 
have avoided this particularly abominable offence if he had not 
liv^ in the air of political money-making and at a time when 
pdlitieal assassinations ore recommended by some and palliated by 
other public writers. 

Possibly there may be one favourable result of Ibis miserable 
affiur* The Americane have been troatlug very lightly the threats 
and murderous oouspiracies of some Iriih boasters and blackguards 
who live among them. They have chesoD to regard the raising 
of money for assnredly murderous purposes as a harmless eccen- 
tricify. They have tolerated speeches in which promiscuous 
murow on a large scale and indiscriminate slaughter by aid of 
infernal machines were advocated as patriotic duties. It has beou 
their line to take all this os the more efforvescence of free speech, 
a hamless froth upon the surface of Itopublican life. 'J'boy have 
now learned to their cost that murdor is no child’s play, and that 
a man is not necesaarily harmless because lie chcrisheR and upholds 
theories of assassination. They now know that a temper is pre- 
Tolent which makes the life of evory public man unsafe. A foolish 
creature has been saying that it is his mission to shoot Mr. 
Blaine. Missions of this sort are growing quite popular. As long 
as the missions were to be executed on this side of the Atlantic, 
as long as English houses and ships were to be blown up and 
English statesmen threatened, the matter seemed unimportant. 
America could not undertake our police work. But she has learned 
that to permit ur encourage exaniplos of this sort may not be 
without danger to herself. Morality is somotimes said to bo a 
mere affair of geography. Disappointed ollice-snekers will fail to 
see why they may not do in Washiiigiou the things that Irish 
rufi&ans ore permUted to prepare to do in England. 


MR. BRADLAUGH'S LAST ClIAUGK. 

I T may annoy everybody, but can surprisu no one, that Mr. Brad- 
laugu should have taken the opportunity to renew his assaults 
upon the House of Commons in cunsoqucnco of Mr. Gladstone’s in- 
dmsion of the Oaths Bill in the company of more rosjiectahlo inno¬ 
cents who oro this year doomed to ma.ssaci'0 at an otirlior dnto than 
usual. For tliis inclusion the Government had, no doubt, the mo.st 
excellent rt aHons; and it may very well bo that, ns often happens 
to persons who havo not been formally admitted to the counsels of 
their Sovereign, tho VO isons which weighed heaviest with thorn 
were not those Wiiieh they avowed, either to others or to them¬ 
selves. It was perioctly true, as Mr. Glfidstoiie remarked, that 
the Oaths Hill answered eminently to the (le.scriptioii of a measure 
which was nc-t likely to pass without ctinsidi rable opposition. But 
it is also true that the luesiHure is 0110 for which the Government, 
or at least their chief, had but little atomacli. Mr. Gladstone 
was dragged and almost hustled into suggesting this Bill; he 
resorted to the most extraordinary expedients to render it uuuuces- 
sary; and he must have raised tho sacrilicial knife v/ith feelings us 
unlike those of Abraham or Agamemnon os can well be imagined. 
Mr. Bradlaugh, however, naturally does not take tho same view 
of tho mutter. Newspapers which may bo presamod to have 
some foundation for their assertions ailirm, with what truth 
we cannot say, that tho niuintuuauce of his disabilities would 
have a very uwkwurd effect, nut merely on his general wel¬ 
fare, but on his political prospects. Ho has hitherto had no 
success whatever iu the courts of Inw^ and a ilual failuro would 
leave him burdened with heavy ponultius and costs. The result 
of a possible bankruptcy would make bim, until he obtained 
his discharge, ineligible us a candidate at Northampton; and it is 
needless to sav that Mr. Bradlaugh elected, but not able to take 
his seat, and Mr. Bradlaugh simply disqualiUed, and with another 
sitting and voting iu his room, are two very diilerent persona. At 
present the great argument of those who are compelled to forego 
tho attempt to reui'esent Mr. Bradlaugh as a martyr of religious 
intolerance is to bewail the injnatice done to Norlhamptoii by 
allowing her to bo represented only by Mr. Labouchero. In the 
case proposed Northampton would bo fully represented, and the 
battle-horse of the Bradlaugh party would be withdrawn from 
between tbeir legs. 

If Mr. Bradlaugh is a vindictive person (and not a few of his 
utterances might warrant the supposition that his dislike to the 
dogmas of Christianity extends in this respect, at any rate, to its 
morality), he ought to hate the Government much more than the 
Opposition. Mr. Gladstone has, indeed, backed bis friend on this 
occasion in a manner not calculated to excite lively gratitude 
- oven in tho most susceptible bosom. It was distinctly owing 
to the influence of the Government that tho lloutse of Oom- 
mouB was betrayed into the undignified and illogical position of 
^ inviting Mr. Bradlaugh, at heavy risk to himself, to obtain for 
it from courts of justico a direction os to its own rules of ad- 
mis 8 ion< This trap was not set or baited by Sir Stafford North- 
cote or 1^ Lord B^olph OhurobiU, but by Mr. Bradlaogh’s own 
party. Nor in any sub^uent proceedings have the Government 


espoused the cause of their supporter as might have been expected. 
They have behaved towards him rather as weak-minded memheri 
of a family sometimes behave towards a poor and disreputable 
relation than se the head of the bouse might be expected to 
behave to an acknowledged house-mate. They have left hack 
doors open for him at night; they have allowed scraps from the 
larder to be arranged where ho could lav hands on them; tb^ 
have deposited coat-oil' clothing in a secluded barn, and otherwise 
shown that charity which is decidedly ashamed of itself and Jtts 
object. And now they announce thoir intention of making no 
eflurt to continue even those small and questionable mercies. Mr. 
Bradlaugh may go to Northampton or anywhere else for them; 
other people object to him, and he is to bo left to himself and 
his objectors accordingly. It is now said that they will not 
engage to resuscitate the Oaths Bill next session. The recently 
published corre.Rpondonce butwoen the Prime Minister and hui 
faithful supporter is a most curious collection of documents. 
Mr. Bradlaugh is nothing if not a writer of letters, and his letter- 
book roust, OS a curiusily, exceed oven that of Mr. Toots. lie 
writes to tlio Hpeaker, he writes to fSir Stafford Nortlicoto, he 
writes to members of Piirliuroeut who make what he considers to 
be injurious statemonts in reference to himself and his associates. 
In Mr. Gladstone ho might justly think that he recognized a 
kindred spirit, for Mr. Gladstone also writes to everybody. But, 
just as it nos beou noticed that two colobrntod diiiers-out, when in 
each other’s company, flag and faint; just as the two fencing 
masiurs tho other day in Paris performed but iuefliciently iu 
mortal combat; so those two great epislolers and speakers 
show but few of thoir gifts in this correspondence. Mr. 
Gladstono, though not so laconic os ho sometiraos is on 
post-cards, is very much shyer of engaging. He informs 
his correspondent, oven at tho very outsot, that he would 
very much rather have nothing to do with him, Mr. Brad- 
laugh, he says, is aware " to how considerable an extent Liberal 
and public intorests hu\e been brought into prejudice by un¬ 
true suppositions as to communications between you and the 
Government.” lie would thurefuro much rather not grant tho 
interview which Mi;, Bradlaugh humbly desires. Who the 
wicked people may have been who untruly supposed that Mr. 
Gladstone or the Governuiout had cuinmiiuications with a faithful 
Bujjporter, whose intero?*U they were evidently striving in an 
nnruest, if peculiar, i'.ishiuu to advance, we shall not 3)auso to 
inquire. It is ck>:ir tliat Mr. Gladstono thinks them very bad 
men. They Lave brought Jnboral and public interests into pre^ 
judicc; a delightful luarriiigo of terms, only perhaps to be 
paralleled in that celohrated ascripliou by Suwarruw of the 
capture of Ismail to God and (Jalharine II. which shocked 
Lord Byron. Ju short, Mr. Bradlaugh, if not u nuisance 
himself, has been tho cause of a nuisance, and Mr. Glad- 
siuno would much r.ilhor havo nothing to do with him. 
The attitude—Mr. Gladstone is fond of tho word attitude— 
is not heroic, perhaps, but it is iutonsely natural. Only think, 
ray dear follow, if I were to bo seen in your company! ” is the 
meaning of the remark, disengaged from piivate-secretury verbiage, 
and it is to bo iiopod that Mr. Bradlaugh liked it. It does not 
appear that the unfortunate person who has unintentionally been 
the cause of projiidico to Liberal and public interests resented the 
imjilied slight. Porhn])s he knew that if he were to seem to lose 
respret for Mr. Gladstone even the Nonconfl'rmists of Northampton 
would fail him. Ho contented himself with trumping a favourite 
card of Mr. Gladstone's by pointing out that there were four 
courses open, and by announcing—wo think ho has said it before— 
that HO lung as he had life ho would not pemiit physical force to 
prevent him, ifcc. Mr. Gladstone does not seem to have entered into 
argument on Mr. Brudlaugh’s four-course system, probably taking the 
introduction of the fourth us personal; but be remarks that he 
has “ much to consider,” which, coming from a rrime Minister, 
is u proposition which wo cannot imitgino uny person seriously 
disputing. Mr. Bradlaugh is refenod to the iSpcoch Irom the 
Throne—can it be possible that this is an adroit repudiation, on 
tho part of the cunning Premier, of Itcpnblican sympathies F—and 
no subsequent attempts of his to draw ” Mr. Gladstone avail. 
He is informed that the Government cannot attempt the Oaths 
Bill, and a second reference to tho Speech from tho Throno is 
made, which would probably havo drawn from any but a faithful 
lladical a spirited “ counter ” on the subject of tho Transvaal 
Then Mr. Bradlaugh cuds, not iu auger, but iu sorrow. Ho ** con¬ 
cludes from Mr. Gladstone’s siluuce ”—reference to speeches from 
thrones is, ouo would think, c.vim worso than silence to Mr. 
Bradlaugh—that the Government *^are unable or unwilling to 
enforco tho law in the matter.” 

Yet, ns wo have said, it does not appear that Mr. Bradlaugh is 
at all angry with the Government. It is still tho wicked Tories, 
the base holders of perpetual pensions, whom ho blames, and one 
of the most eminent of thoso persons with whom he sets has in¬ 
formed the public that, in order not to embarrass the Government, 
he will not oven make that raid on the ifouse of Gammons which 
was threatened until tho Laud Bill is safo. Meanwhilo the House 
is prepared for bim. It is oven said that the Inspector on duty is 
to nave notice of the coming struggle, so that everything may pa&s 
in the most chivalrous manner. Mr. Bradlaugh, apparently, 
aspires after imprisonment, an aspiration which it may be trustod 
win not have to bo gratiiied. Ye^ if it he so, ho must surely ask 
himself as he sits in kis dungeon who has brought him there, 
and, it will surely be odd if he does not come to the conclu¬ 
sion that it is Mr* Gladstone and the Government. But 
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fbr th«ir ill'advised and lialf-hearted asMstanea be might have 
been an interesting marUr; bis name might have ranked 
with the great names of O'Oonnell and Salomons; he might have 
aat for the duration of the present Parliament silent, voteless, but 
protesting; he might have retained the respectful admiration of 
all the Liberal organs, and yet not forfeited the esteem of North¬ 
ampton and the IIaU of Science. This is now impossible. His 
* political friends in discussing his ease remark rudely that he has 
excluded himself from personal sympathy. The leaders of bis 
pii^y inform him in eifcct that thev are very glad to have him to 
vote for them, and that such a relation is all very pleasant and 
friendly, but that as for hurting tUemselvoi and prejudicing Liberal 
, Sntereats for his sake, they do not see it at all. The fervent admi- 
' ration of Mr. liubouchere, the devoted iidelity of Northampton, 
ii still his, but though the first is of course unalterable, the latter 
mayperham be considered liable to change. It is conceivable 
’Uiat even Northampton may come to think that it is better to have 
two members than one, and that if the two are to be had 
it might be well that they should be porsous whom the Prime 
Minister of the day does not politely decline to soe because the 
suspicion of communications with thorn biings prejudice to public 
ana Liberal interests. The project of literally taking tlie House 
of Commons by storm is unlikely to succeed in face of the Speaker’s 
orders and the attitude of the Prime Minister. And, wlien Mr. 
Bradlaugh had been for a few times committed to the Clock Tower 
or to Newgate, people would, in all probability, vote him a nui¬ 
sance and a bore, which state when an Englishmau reaches it may 
be said to be all up with him. Mr. Bradlaugh has come near to 
this perilous condition as it is, and his proposed course of action 
will assuredly complete the process. Alter alL perhaps Newpte 
would not be necessarv. who is it who tens the story of an 
obstinate beggar in an Easiorn clime who, wearying out the patience 
of some great oue by perpetually standing at hie gate, was at lost 
van(||ui8bod by being regularly built up into the waIl~rnnuuEcd nun- 
fiifehionP The beggar, if we rememlwr rightly, stuck to it till the 
bricks reached bis chest, and then capitulated. With Mr. Bradlaugh, 
a man of great sti'ength of character, it might be necessarv to go on 
to the chin. Unluckily, we are a bumaue and foolisu people; 
and there might be objections to such an addition to the structural 
■and decorative features of the Palace of Westminster being 
thoroughly carried out in case of ob-stinney. Yet the plan 
would have several merits. It would eilectually get rid of Mr. 
Bradlaugh, and it would materially add to the interest of Sir 
Charles Barry’s edifice iu the eyes of Auiericans, country cousins, 
and such-like pilgrims, avid of striking historical associations with 
the places they visit. 


PROFESSOR ROGERS ON THE HIGHER EDUCATION. 

S OME weeks ago Mr. Thorold Rogers hod a little controversy 
in tho Times with the Tutors of Christ Church os to the 
present efficiency of the education at what Christ Church men 
pride themselves on designating the House.” Into the merits of 
that dispute we need not enter hero, but it was rather amusing to 
find the Radical I’rofussor—we h^iova he would exult in the 
name-^meeting the elaborate catalogue uflered for his confutation 
^ the Senior Censor of honours recently gained from Christ 
dnurch by the highly Conservative rejoinder, that they were 
mosriy obtained, not in the good old clnssical schools, but in 
scientific and other modem subjects to which he himself attached 
no great educatiunal value. ^ it is gratifying to know that^ the 
distinguished Liberal who said moro information could be derived 
from a single sheet of the Times than from ** all the works of 
Thucydides '* is not likely to find his literary heresies endorsed by 
Professor Rogers *, neither probably would he be disposed to accept 
Lord Sherbrooke's arithmetical calculation of the rmative import¬ 
ance of the battle of Marathon and on explosion in a Wekh coal¬ 
mine. But the same odd combination of rigid Conservatism with 
Ultra-Radicalism, of fact and &Qcy, souud common-sense and 
theories as wild as the statements urged in support of them are 
often wholly unjustifiable, which generally characterizes the public 
utterancee of the learned Professor, is cortuinly not wanting in bis 
latest contribution to the enlightenment of his couDtx7men. This 
is indeed the less to be wondered at as his article on ** Parliament 
and the Higher Education ” in the current number of JF^aser's 
Magwdns deals chiefly with the condition of Oxford, and we are 
only saying what Mj. Rogers would probably consider rather a 
compliment than otherwise to his reforming zeal, when we describe 
him a# a land of academical Ishmael, whoso hand, if nqt exactly 
aga^teveiT man, is against every College—as in the recent instance 
of Christ Church—and who seems to feel the hand of every 
College to be against him. To particular Colleges and paiv 
ticular Professonmips— e,g, theological ones—he a ipeeial 

antipathy, but Colleges and professors generally he loves, 

■ if wisely, not too well, nor would an intelligent reader of ] 
* this latest article of his need much reading between the lines to 
find it out. The final suggestion, even if it stood alone, that a 
Minister of Education Bhould he appointed, with supreme control 
over the Universities os well as the Civil l^ervioe Commission and 
the Endowed Schools, and still more the reasons given for regard¬ 
ing tiudi a measure the ** one remedy ” and' only *'raBsonable 
hope ” tat raising Oxford and Cambridge above a level fhr infe¬ 
rior to fenrth-rate German Univeraxties,” would iUttstmte-the 
writer's aaliiius pretty plainly. But he b^fins with on historical 


sketch of Oxford, from its origin tUI t854,whieh if intessitfaig and 
in the main accurate, and to tiiis we may first dlieet te attention 
of our readers. It is introduced in the fellowiiijr jpaassge^ Where, 
as will readily ho observed, the sting is in the tea:—« 

Of tho antiquity of Oxford, of whieh 1 partioulsily wish to nesk, tfasra 
Is no doubt. It was certainly In existenM in the iirdfth esntoif, Ite 
co11^k:cs in the nniversitin, originally more oxoiesesnesi'^-eil^^n^meiid 
varying bodj* of iiidependont otudents, were govsnied w 
by their sovcrol founders, though from time to time the nmnda^s rinwvm 
modified or interpruteJ by the visitor. The State did net Interfers wlfii 
tho endowments of these colleges or the tenure of them, except that the 
Univertdtibs were visited by the Crown in the sneoeaiive reigns of 
Edward VI., Mar}', and Elizabeth, when those who did not oonfona to the 
Establishment were expelled. But the statutes remoined uaa1tered,auuiy of 
these regulatiuns binding the fellows to the practices of the Unnformed 
Church. Oxford colleges were founded from the thirteenth to the sIgMeenth 
centuries. 'J'lie ancient ayatem of the University was represented by a frrar 
halls, which originally elected their own rolera, and etiU kept op the fbrm 
of doing so. But J^tdccster, Chancellor of tho Unlvenrity in Elisabeth’s 
reign, contrived to get the nomination of theee heade into his own hands, 
probably iu order to strengthen the position of the Puritan psr^ In the 
lJniver.''ily. Tliia usurpation soon hardened from s precedent into a right 
of patronage. It is fair to aay, tliat the right woe not on the whole abused 
till the days of the latest cliancellore. Soma of the meet dletingnlahed * 
members of tho University have been heads of holla. The light of Imilg so 
independent n)einbcr of the University, tho moot sncient of meinoer- 
siiip, was extingul.slicd by Land, who procured s statute wmpeUlng eveiy 
inuiubcr of tbn University to become a member of tome college or existliig 
liall. James 1. accorded to the two Universities the priviTegs of being 
represented in Parliament, a privilege which Elizabeth more wlseiiy bad 
refused. 

The privileges of the UniversitieB were originally aoiMnded By 
royal cliarters and papal bulls, but the^ were meorporated by Act ' 
of Pariiument in the reign of Quoeu Elizabeth. No attempt,^ how¬ 
ever, was made to interlere with their internal goyeroinent ^ the 
time of Archbisliop Laud who, in his capacity of Ohancellor, draw 
up certain statutes which were authorized by the King. It is no 
doubt literally true that" from tho beginning Oxford was a secular 
institution*; tho Bishop of Lincoln, in whose diooeee it was 
situated, had no jurisdiction over it, and when Henry 'VllL 
founded the See of Oxford, the new diocesan was rimilarly pre¬ 
cluded from all interference. But it is rather absurd to tMk of the 
Universities being * hauded over to the Establishment at the 
Restoration,” because the Act of Uniformity was extended to them. 
Does Mr. Rogers imagine that before the Reformation, any more 
than after it, any dissent from the authorized teaching of tiie 
Ohurch would have been tolerated for a moment in the ohairs or 
colleges of either University P As to the colleges, in nearly all of ‘ 
them the members on the foundation were ecclesiastics of some 
kind, while some were founded for directly religious objects, ob 
e.g. All Souls for masses for those who. fell at Agincourt, and 
Lincoln—as Mr. Rogers himself reminds us—for the suppression 
of Lollardism. And there is something quite grotesquely para¬ 
doxical in his statement that up to the Act of Uniformity, in 
1662, admission to orders was not, and had not been, even in pre- 
Ruformalion times, a condition precedent to holding deanery, 
canonry, dignity, or even rectory. The Act of Uuiformitv took 
capitular oiticos from the laity and gave them to the clergy.” 
The object of this provision in the Act of Uniformity, as is 
notorious, was to o.xclude ministers who had not received epCieopal 
ordinatiou, and wore therefore from the Ohurch point of view lay¬ 
men, from holding bonetices, many such having been intruded 
into livings and dignities during tho Commonwealth period. 
But if canonries and livings, and, we may add, bishopries and rich 
abbacies, were occasionally held by laymen ** in pre-Reformation 
times,” that merely means that by a gross abuse, in defiance both 
of canon and civil law, mediooval Popes were apt to thrust Italian 
nominees of their own—often mere Doys—through favouritism or 
bribery, into posts for which they were not legally qualiBed except 
by dispensation. ^ Those interlopers were generally, however, in 
orders of some kind, when not actually priests. .And this was 

i 'ust one of tho most glaring abuses which led to such constant 
lickerings between England and the Court of Rome, and helped to 
pave tho way for the Reformation. Mri Rogers is more eorroct in 
saying that College endowments at Oxford were almost always 
limited to particular districts, families, or schools, though there 
were some notable exceptions. The Oriel feUowship, and the 
scholarships at Balliol and Corpus, owed their recoraised pre¬ 
eminences to their being open instead of close” foundations. 
The abolition of nearly aU the local or other restrictions, of 
the test of Comparative poverty as a condition for holding a college 
endowment, was no doubt the most sweeping innovation elfeotod 
by the University Act of 1854, and we quite agree with Profeasor 
Rogers that, whatever may be said in favour of the change on other 
.grounds, it hoe bod, as it was foreseen that it must have, one veiT 
undesirable result, in barring the road to humble m«dt, and 
pouring endowments intended for the poor into the Up of the rich, 
^is is equally true of course—not to say still truer—of sohcdim- 
shipa thrown open or newly founded at our publie schools, for the 
test of oomp^itive examinatbn applied to boys of twelve, or 
thirteen rerm more expensive ^^coacbiiig” thair native talsniy 
and almost inevitabW results in giving to him that hath what 
was originally intended for him that Hoatir'not It Is too true 
■Iso that ** incredible iiyofy was and is done to the mind of you^,’’ 
both in its earlier and later atages, tpeoulative cram," and 
that often enough the aehoolmaster,” much oftener tho ^vate 
coach,” ** has crammed the boy withan UoutabU dyspepsU oftlie 
Intelliginot,^ so that **he has won his soholasihipiit thaexpeasaof 
his eduestion.” But weeannot at all foUowthe writer in his sweep¬ 
ing indictment against the English pnMIo schools of Judf a osoter/ 
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m be usures ui, with very rare exceptionSp were b 
entittarly ttBiatiafacteiy conditionp and (rave next to no instruction 
whstover ^; nor do we believe that thenp any more than now, 
4iho bcMt educa^n was found in private schools. The curri- 
ealnm b both alike may have been a narrow one, but what the 
puWo^i^ools taught they generally taught well, letter perhaps 
than they sometimes teach it now. I'he wholesole charge of 
^TOttritim and neglect against the whole class of College tutors, 
last and present, is no less characteristically unjust. Certainly it 
u a common aaying m Oxford ’’—-in other words, it is a common 
johe*-^ that the clever men are to he found iu the third class, the 
«iillaiidindustrioaBin the second, the examiners’ friends being 
put bto the first" The common form of the saying is, or was, 
that the clever men got seconds and the examiners*; friends got 
bto the first; but, as Dr. Newman—who is saJd to have been a 
poor Greek scholar at the time—got a tiiird, the other version also 
igidned currency. But when Mr. Rogers gravely adds that “ the 
etatement is undoubtedly an exaggeration," but that there is no 
puhUo ConipleDce in Oxford to prevent its becoming a reality, and 
that b bet it often is veritied, we can only marvel'at his curious 
bcapacity for distinguishing an epigram from an argument. 

The permission to marry which has been accorded during the 
last few yeara^to some fellows of Oolleges and to many tutors who 
are not fellows is no doubt a queationublo nd%’antago to the cause 
•of ooUegbto education. It acts, n*>t only as cullcgo livings used 
aometimes to act in the days of clerical restriction, in keeping up 
auperannuated tutora, but has a further drawback of its own, 
which is noticed in the following passage 
The college tutors have generally obtained pernilaiion to marry. It is 
almost sujmnfiuooa to say that this cunoessioti qusrters them permanently 
•cn the ooUsge, however unfit they ma}' be found to bo for the functiun of 
giving instraotion. They also necessarily cease to fulfil the first duty of a 
tutor, that <tfioakiiig after the undergraduates’ conduct and progress. After 
two or thrae hours of routine work in tiio morning, the college married tutor 
Is sway St his vllls. The discipline of the college is left to the very few 
resident fellowe, and it is creditable to nndnrgraduatei in college that at the 
present time^ with little supervision over iIilmh, riotous freaka are far rarer 
Ahon thay were s generation ago. hut the undergraduate is a far more 
sdult person at the present time than ho used to lie. 

We may add that, in spite of the ** adult" peTBonality of modern 
emdemadoates, **riotous freaks" have occurred in moro than 
•one &ford college during the last few years which might be 
diractly traced to the cauee indicated above. But Mr. Rogers 
tteems to object, not only to married tutors, but to Oolluge 
iblbwB and tutors altogother. When bo roundly asserts that 
** there u not the slightest justitication in endowing the 
▼endor of a marketable commodity, such as a knowledge of 
4 he art of teaching Latin, Greek, or mHlhematics," he is—we 
vrUl not say proving too much, for he may perhaps be prepared 
himself to accept the full consequeucos of his argument—but 
lie is laying down a principle which goes far beyond any ap- 
plication he has here taken occasion to make of it. Nor is the 
general rule by any means so self-evident to everybody as ho ap¬ 
pears to think—even with the help of liis personal illustrations— 
that ** free teachers do very much better in the open market than 
College tutors do in the close, whether one considers their profits 
or their successes.'* And to say that it is n mere **wusie" to 
endow **four teachers of Anglican tbtKilogy at Oxford,” when the 
demand for such teaching by candidates ior ordination would any¬ 
how create the supply, is to formulate an argument equally avail- 
4l>le..^perhaps intended to be equally available—against ecclesi- 
Mtical endowments altogether. It is of course just os wasteful 
An bterference with the natural laws of siqqdy and demand to 
endow preachers for Anglican pulpits us professors for chairs 
of Anglican theology. Meanwhile it is eminently characteristic 
of the Professor’s ishmaelite temperament that ho clinches his 
argument by the flattering Biiggestion that no ** Oxford professor 
of -^vinity," unce those chairs were founded, has ever done 
anything for Anglican theology. Without going back very 
far or entering on any very recondite investigation, such 
aames as Bishop Lloyd, Dr. Burton, Dr. Pussy, Dean Maneel, 
Professor Hossey, Dr. Shirley, Dr. Mozley, and I)r. Bright would 
at once occur to most Oxford men as nilurding a curious illustra¬ 
tion of this discriminating verdict. There are several other obiter 
diefo of a not very complimentary kind scattered over the article 
which it would take too long to examine in detail here. It is not 
Becessary to inquire more particularly whether *Hho mob of 
country clergymen (who enjoy the University franchise) are the 
most inane body to which a public duty could be entrusted " *, or 
whether again, when a vacancy occurs iu the Oxford professoriate, 
there is a sorsmble, in which the least competent candidate 
•rdtoarily manages to fill the vacancy,” while, if now and then 
**a really competent person is, by a happy accident, promoted 
to a professorraip," he is pretty sure to have au^ incompetent 
euGOessor; nor shall we stay to analyse the pleasing assertion 
that ** the Law professors have generally been, and perhaps 
will continue to be, uosuecessful barristers with academical 
friends." But' it is a graver matter when the writer not 
obsoniely intimates that "academical morality " is wholly defunct 
at Ozft)rd, and bases this startling indictment on a fact which 
would he irtolevant, if correctly stated, and about which he 
happens to be quite mistaken. It is simply not the case that 
the feeling”—^which means of course the general feeling—"in 
' Oomhiidge, where academicaa morality is by no means extinct, 

I is hostile to the existenee'of heads of colleges altogether." There 
is, no doubt, a NiMlistie section, so to coll them, among the 
yeonger libenle at Oamhridge, as there also is at Oxford* who 


would like to see the Heads of Houses improved off the ihco of 
the earth, though they have not yet propounded any thwiy aa to 
who or what is to be substituted for the deposed authorities. But 
this is not the prevalent opinion at either university, and the 
Processor's novel discovery that "these people generally have 
nothing to do” and aro simply **fruff 9 » comumer$ ticB" will 
nrobably cause as much surjirise at Cambridge as at Oxford. 
Neither is it indeed altogether clear that hostility to heads is a 
sure criterion of " academical morality." We will not undertake 
I to identify tho well-known head of an Oxford Oollege who sug¬ 
gested " that his own largo stipend should be further inoreasoa 
and that he should be allowed to bo non-resident,” but the context 
I appears to point to a man distinguished alike in the academical 
and litemry world, wbosa opinions may be in some respects 
peculiar, but who certainly cannot be accused of indolence or in¬ 
competence. 

V?e have referred already to Professor Rogers's demand for q 
Minister of Education to dominate the two Universities. It is^ 
true enough that " there is little to be expected from the direct 
action of Parliaraont" in the matter of University reform, though 
we can hardly think it " unlucky ” that so miscellaneous a body 
should scruple to legislate on details with which it is aud must 
remain wholly unfamiliar. But the explanation hero given of its 
unfitness is ivmnrkablo, especially as coming from blicu a quarter, 
"(^lass representation in Parliaraeut,” we are told, "is of no 
value—it is a positive mischief. Oxford and Cambridge have rarely 
sent their representatives to Parliament who have advocated any¬ 
thing hut tho meiinust inlerusts of the meanest rank of clergy¬ 
men.” There is therefore no hope from the direct intervention of 
Parliament, and still less of course from the independent action of 
the Universities themselves. What good thing ran come out of 
a Nazareth where thero is " not enough of public conscience to 
reprobate," or "prevent," the systematic perpetration of "the 
gravest scandals,’' whose constituency is " tne most inane mob " 
ever accredited with a public trust, who, when by some rare 
accident " they have been represented by great capacity, have nevei 
rested till they have got rid of incongruous intelligence P " We 
have now probably said enough to indicate the general tone and 
temper of Proiessur Thorold Rogers's last coutribiitinn to tbe 
question of University'^reform ; but the following extract, with 
which our notice of it must conclude, contains so amusingly cha- 
raeteristic an estimate of tho personnd of tho present Oxford 
Comiuissinn that it would bo a pity to omit it; the final hit at 
"a Country clergyman"—presumably cn ohdcure unit in tho 
" inane mob ”—will be duly appreciated by to whom the 
name of Mr. Osborne Gordon is familiar:— 

Tiic compiisflion of Ihn Oxford C(>ininli8ion wan ludicrous in the extreme. 
At the hp;id of it was put nii anriont nobleman, who took his degree at New 
Colli'go, wlicn the rncMiilioi-sof tlial aucicty were exempt from all academical 
exuiirinulions, home sixty ago, nni'l hud never had any relntions with 
the L'lllVl;^^ity ainue. 'J here was only one memher of the Cominiwion who 
had any iiitiiiiHtu iic(|UHinlniin> ^vilh tlic UnivurMty, ami this member, 
llioiit'h a person of niiunliir abiliticn, was equally eiuKUlar for hia indecision. 
There wen: three liiwyera on the (’omtni^sion—Lord Selliornu, Mr. liernnrd, 
and iliistico Grovu—men of uuduubted nhility, but not itifurined as to the 
present state iind present needs of the UniviThiiy ; a countrv gentleman 
uud member of I’arlininent, who had been u fidhiw of All iioula, and ia 
iindcrsfiKxl to he the most jiractieuJ nnd sensihlu person in the whole body ; 
and a head of ^ Oxford college, of wliuin nothing need he said besides. 
•Justice Grove rcsignetl, niid was eur-coiHled hy a country clergyman, who 
twenty years at;o Jiad heeii censor of (Jhrist (.'hiircli; and finally J.ord Sel- 
bomi* resigned, to hu suen’i'dixl hy the Master of l/niversity, who 
would have been better appointed at the fii^t cjimtituliun of the Com- 
miatiiou* 


UPSTAIRS IN WESTMINSl'KR ABBEY. 

£ are so accustomed to the fact that little or nothing 
remains of must I'kiglish abbeys except the church that wc 
say " abbey ” when wo uiuan "church" iu a great many cases. 
As a good deal rcmaiirs of the coiiv'. ntual buildings of West¬ 
minster Abbey, thero ia nothing e.\traordIiiary iu goiug upstairs or 
downstairs or in tho Abbot s cliaiuber. But such ups and downs 
within the church itself striko the viaitor as sumowhat strange. 
Ho does not know, or has no ino.'ins of knowing, that there are in 
some places at least two storeys above tho ground floor, that 
above some of the chapels are hanging chantries, miniature 
churches in themsclvua, and long drawn aisles full of strange 
monuments. None of these nooks are shown to tho public, it 
would be impossible to show them to more than a very few 
visitors at a time. The stairs aro not only narrow and dark, but 
fragile in some cases, and when you reach at length the upper 
floor you often find it a very irregular surface on the top of the 
groining, without any railing to prevent you from falling into the 
nave or choir below. Nor is it altogutbor worth the trouble in¬ 
volved in ascending, for people do not always care to get behind 
the scones aud be made acquainted with the seamy side of what 
they only know as the perfection of beauty and order. The most 
lovmy buildings in the world have their uncomely parts, and 
Westminster Abbey ia no exception to the rule. The strange 
thing about visiting the triforium is tbe difliculty of recognizing 
the antiquity, the historical association, the absolute value of every 
heap of dusty rubbish which has accumulated thero in the course 
of centotiBa. Here, a bundle of pieces of broken boarding are 
the canopy of aome great king’s tomb removed to make way for 
the burial of a greater. There, a heap of broken stones are 
fimgments of the monuments and chantries destroyed as idolatraue 
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in {matical ^moa. A confused collection in a corner of carved 
and gilded scraps of plnster or wood represents the ^mp of 
lioroldio ornament at the funeral of a duke or a general. Nothing 
is lost that has once found its way into the church; »Ad the 
storehouse has ample room for everything worth preserving, as 
well as for much that has ceased to interest the people of this 
generation. 

The ascent is made hy various flights of stairs. One of these 
oj^s on the east aisle of the cloister, close to the entrance of the 
Oliapter-house. When the ancient church of the Confessor was 
superseded by the more magnificeiit building of Henry HI., the 
cloisters, though they abutted on the new grouudplan of the 
western aisle of the south transept, were not removed, and the 
Poet’s Corner is thus defraudea of its full proportions. ^ The 
cloister is much lower thau the aisle would have been in its 
place; and over it is the muniment room, with its iron-bound 
coffers. The triforiuni is another flight above, and the winding 
atair is steep, slippory, nud dark. When at length wo stand on 
the red-bricK paveinont and look around, wc are surni isud to observe 
the great size of the chninher wdiich intervenes netweeu the top 
of the vaulting below and the timbers of the roof above. Nothing 
gives a better idea of the vastnoss of a building than to see the 
fj'neatness of its minor parts. The pavement, which only dates 
from the time of Wren, becomes more irregular ns wo turn into 
the triforium of the nave. It conceals the ‘‘pockets” of the 
vaulting, receptacles probably tilled with fmgments of the statues 
and altars displaced at the Keformation. At tlio further end, 
in the south tower over the Abbot’s Chapel or baptistery, the 
floor was of wood. On its being removed, the remnms of Torro- 

S ’uio's images in temircottn, for the decoration of the altar in 
enry VII.’b Chapel, were found. They indicate rather than 
prove the magniiicence of the whole structure ; bat are broken 
into such niiniito pieces that the united eH'orts of sovernl 
antiquaries have so far fuiled to make up a single complete 
figure. Among them is the “ torso ” of a splendidly modullcd 
statiio of tbo dead .Saviour, uud boantifu! aro the feet of tbn angels 
of the canopy. This altar, which was engraved by Sandford 
as the monument of Edward VI., was destroyed in 1643 by 
one Sir llobert Harlow, who deserves to go down to posterity 
with Erostratus and Lloyd. Some portions, idontiliod at Oxford 
among the Arundel marbles by Mr. Middleton, have been recently 
restored to their place, but it is to be feared tliat the terra-cotta 
fragments iu the triforium aro beyond repair. The chamber over 
tbo vaulting of the Abbot’s Chapel, in which they were found, 
was that occupied, it is said, by liradshaw, Presideut of the High 
Couii; of dustico which cuudemiied Charles I. The Deanery, with 
which by a separate staircase this part of the triforium couinmiii- 
cates, was granted to llradsbaw, who died in it in 1659. Oon- 
ataut tradition avers that bo actually died in this very room, a 
room which certainly was at sorao penod used ns a lodging, fur it 
contains a flropluco of Late Perpendicular work. Hence, aituig the 
triforium bis rustless spirit walks on the nights of tho 30th 
January and tbo 22nd Novomber; aud in truth a more ghastly- 
looking corner than this it would be diflicult to imagine. Littlo 
cherubs peep out hero and there from behind the marble pan¬ 
cakes removed from tho monument below of Admiral Tyrrell. 
Close by are two 'woodon obelisks removed iu 1775 from the 
entrance to the choir, where, according to Dart's view, they stood 
on tho summit of a ptdr of tall classical gutoposLs. A label on one 
of them attributes the carving to Gibbons, but this ascription is 
moro than doubtful. 

In thoso parts of the triforium which ore over the apsidal 
chapels some curious collections have boon formed. A buttress of 
Henry Vll.’s Chapel long concealed a window h(?re, and in 
it have bueu found some panels of the original glaxing of the 
thirteenth century, being among the most ancient and comploto 
examples of tho laud left. They are very different from most of 
'the modern glass. Tho delicacy of tho^ design, the moderation in 
tbo use of colour, and the evident desire to admit as much light 
as possible, aro all qualities which our glass painters, with a few 
lexceptioDS, do not care to seek after. In anofticr recess is a 
ghastly cast in white plaster of the leadon coflin of Henry, Prince 
of Woles, tho oldest son of James I. Iu a third are the remains 
of the old pulpit which used to stand in the nave, with its 
sounding-board and some exquisite car\'ing. Further on are the 
very similar panels of carving which adorned the organ pipes, and 
some.,portions of marble statues aud tablets. One of these lost 
seems never to have been put up. Perhaps the fees wore refused. 
On the beams above are placed in two long rows the helmets used 
at various times in the heraldic decoration of funerals. There 
are probably as many as seventy of them, but not one of any 

C t value or beauty. Among other relics are two marble slabs 
packed up in a boX. They are beautifully carved in the 
late Italian style w'hich Horace Walpole admired so much, and 
are clearly of his time or a very little earlier. On one is the 
head of St. Mary tho Virgin, and on tho other that of tho Saviour. 
There are muuy points about them unsuitable for the decoration of 
' a Protestant church, and so tradition or some wiseacre assigns 
them to a dubtroyed or uuiinished monument of Anne of Oleves. 
But a glance at what does remain of her tomb in the choir below 
is sttfflcieut to set that part of the question at rest. Near the 
marbles is a relic both ol more interest and of less doubtful ante¬ 
cedents. Bundled up in twm or three faggots are the j^erable 
rallinm of the tomb of Edward I. How it comes to vsss that 
in this " reitoing ” age they are not set up again in their proper 
placO it would he hard to say. But aiehitects are fond of a kind 


of restoration which consists of the evolntion flm thdr own Inner 
consdousness of a conception of what a tldoir ought .to hafa. heen^ 
and ore apt to neglect such a pie^ of evijtooee as t^ as to what 
it was. With regard to these ndlingi^ howei!eiv then is not any 
manner of doubt whatsoever, for th^ are figured hy Burt in Iheir 

K place. Dean Stanly tells os that in the moh hcroke 
ing the funeral of Pulteney, Earl of Batto and. tU the 
gentlemen who attended his body to toe tomb in the Wp &anal, 
opposite, tore down the canopy of Edward's tomb| and dsiasaed 
themselves with toe broken rafters.” It may be so; hist toese 
iron spears, each tipped with its fleui> 4 e-lis, would torm meh 
more obviously appropriate weapons on such an ooeasioo. The 
“ wooden hatch cut up by Feckenham at the head of toe stsaxs ” 
has lx;cn restored, but not tho beautiful rails. From the narthem 
side of the triforium a fine view is obtained into the Poet’s Oomer 
and the munimont room, with its great chests and coflbm^ sorro- 
ueuusly described by Scott os being in the triforium itielfl But 
in the upper story is a quadrant-shaped cope-chest and other vast 
chests for vestments, interesting in themselves, hot agt SO ^en- 
didly locked and barred and duped as the boxes in the muniment 
room below. 

Another interesting place upstaivs is toe chantry or Ohspsl of 
Henry V. It is a kind of gallery over the headless effigy so 
familiar at tho end of the Confossors Ohapel. We are acoostomed 
to admire the swans and antelopes and the curious scenes from 
the King’s life which are carved on the high screen under which 
we pass on the way into the Chapel of Henry VII., without 
romomboring tliat it conceals one of most elaborate little boild- 
ings of that ago now romainiug. It is raised so high that people 
far down in the nave must have been aUe to see toe daily eleva¬ 
tion of the host, aud with a certain felicity, leading as it does to 
the Lady Chapel, was dedicated to the Annunciation. Some in^ 
niouB person has discovered that the western side of the scre^ With 
its tall staircase towers, forms the letter H, the initial of Henry’s 
name, and unfortunately some still more ingenious person has dis¬ 
covered that the helmet on the crossbeam is not that in which the 
King fought at Agiucourt, but one specially ordered by the under¬ 
takers for the funeral. It is more solid, but scarcely more impor¬ 
tant, in truth, than the threescore and ton we saw in toe triforium. 
When we climb into a noighbouring chantry, that of Abbot Iriip, 
we find it filled with still more singular funeral monuments. The 
waxworks are no lunger shown to the public, yet they are worth 
seeing, and are probably the most vivid likenesses remaining of toe 
few personages thciy represent. Doan Stanley strangely observes 
that “ they wore even liighly esteemed as works of art.” ‘No doubt 
they were. It is uiiquestiuunble that the figure of Chatham, with 
his keen eyes, his busby eyebrows—features both lost iu ordinary 
sculpture—his great nose, liis commanding attitude, is brought 
moro distinctly before the iiiiud by a sight of this wonderfully- 
speaking eiligy. Did Macaulay over seo littlo William of Oranra 
standing on a cushion besido his tall stout wife, and observe toe 
intensely real look of tho slight figure, and (he worn yot vivaciouft 
face ? Certainly these figures were the work of no mean master, 
and if the Duchess of Kichmoud and her dead eon, lying in state, 
are not so good, it is rather because tbe subjects were not equal to 
the art than because tho art failed to do them justice. Even the 
comparatively faded figure of Charles II., which faces the spec¬ 
tator as he enters the chantry, is startling with its appearance of 
reality. 


FBENCH IN TH£ ARMY. 

T O what extent it is necessary that officers in the army should 
possess a colloquial knowledge of French is a 'point nwu 
which tbe military authorities may be admitted to be the 
judges. The Duke of Cambridge and Mr. Childers would hardly 
have made up their minds that it is necessary unless they had seen 
strong reason for doing so. If much study is a weariness of too 
fiesh to those who are preparing for exammarions, the enmina* 
lions which demand it are scarcely less so to the authorities who 
are responsible fur seeing tho army properly officered. Every fresh 
subject introduced brings with it some fresh annoyance in th^ 
shape of tho additional ruck that it places in the way of oandidatei 
who, if this requirement could have been dispensed with, mtoht 
have made very good soldiors. It is not unlikely that some rea&rs 
of the letters which have passed between Lord Morley and 
toe Chairman of the Committee of toe Head-masters^^ Ooih 
ference may be of opinion that the new demand whioh it 
is .proposed to make upon candidates is simply part of too# 
perverse system of com^tition which is makiog It more and 
more difficult for stupid young men to earn an honest living* 


either the Commander-in-Ohief or toe Secretary of State of oa^ 
pedantic straining after an ideal perfection in mi^lsxy eduoatioiu 
The War Office, they wiU fbel sure, has had^med reason to beUeve 
that an English officer is, or may be. decidedly move nsefiil to toe 
country when he can speak French than when. he omnot, and in 
this conviction they will rest content. 

Whoi we pass to the method by which toe Wav OHoe propone 
to get what it wants, it is not possible to speak thus ooimdnitly*. 
Lord informs Mr. Bell that| at a date hateaffeer to .he tod* 
knowla^ 4f Franohj both iohd)attiQ and ooV|ofl|idailf will he 
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md# oh%jitQlry on til oandidates for admisuon to the TOfioui 
tmnehM of tfao tttmy, and requsstB him to brisg the matter 
Mm the Oonferenee of Head-mastere^ and to favour the 
Ooiktmaader-iii«Ohief end the Secretaiy of State with any 
•uneetiOBa wbidh he may think ht to offer in reply. It 
wul he observed that the annduQcemont that a knowlrage of 
Frahdh, both seholastie and^ colloquial, ie hereafter to be required 
from all candidates for admission to the army is made in some- 
%hat too i^emptoiy a tone to tempt Uead-iuasters to eay more 
on tile subject than they could help. The suggestions asked for 
are evidently m^t to oe sumestions how the change can best 
be carried out in practice. Their opinions upon the merit of 
the change are not invited. What the War Office chiefly 
oaics to Imow is how, and still more how soon, it may he in¬ 
troduced. The Head-masters have not allowed thomsolves to 
be deterred by this unusual decisiveness from stating thoir 
ohjeetiona to the proposal itself. There are only a very 
few of them who either profess to be satisfied with the 
anangements at present existing in their schools for giving a 
reasonable knowledge of colloquial French, or to see thoir way to 
making such alterations io those arrangcinents as would enable 
them to meet the wishes of the War Office hereafter any better 
than they do now. The majority, not merely in numbers, 
but in weight of experience, say frankly that what the W'ar 
Office wants cannot be gmned at a public school, and conse¬ 
quently that candidates ought not to be asked to produco 
It'until they have had time to gain it after leaving school. 
They suggest that, instead of a Icnowledge of colloquial French 
behw demanded from candidates for admission to Woolwich 
or mndhurst, the examination in it should bo postponed until 
the time that the candidate is about to roceive his com¬ 
mission, a plan which would allow a residence of some months 
in France to be included in the course of preparation. The 
reasons given by the Head-masters for preforring their own 
ceheme to that proposed by the War Ofiico seem to us to bo con¬ 
vincing. The postponement of the examination in colloquial 
French will allow of greater proficiency being gained in it, and 
will not entail on the candidate tho loss of more valuable loiow- 
ledge. In both these respects the plan proposed by tho War Office 
Is open to serious objection. 

“In a public school the conditions of life and of class teaching 
are such as to make a training in colloquial French practically 
impossible.” This, Mr. Bell says, is tho conviction of the moat 
«xperionced Head-masters. But for an article in the Ttmea of 
Monday wo should have thought, indeed, that their testimony was 
hardly needed to establish it. The Times, however, is clearly not 
•of this opinion, it attributes the fact that “oftenor than 


not the schoolboy of seventueu cannot string together an ordi¬ 
nary French sentence, while hia yonngor pif»(or can pilot tho 
fiimily through the Continont,” to a bad tradition. A truer 
Account of the matter is that the difterenco is accounted for 
by tho differenco in the trainings tho brother and sister have 
severally undergone. However little a girl luis been taught, she 
has usually been taught French; and the method in which she has 
learned it, though often very ill suited to give her any real know¬ 
ledge of scholastic hVench, has been faiiiy well suited to teach her 
•colmquial French. Whether at school or at home, she has had a 
French governess, to whom, if she speaks at all, she inust speak in 
French; and she has probably been forbidden to use any other 
language in school-room ronvorsation. If schoolboys were sub- 
jectod to tho same system they might equally profit by it, and tho 
writer in tho Times could not bo bettor employed than in framing 
a model sot of rules for making French the solo medium of con¬ 
versation in the cricket-field or on the river, and tho language 
througlj^hich the other subjects taught in the school sb.'dl be 
•conveys to tho boys. As regards the first object, however, 
it is possible that boys might be less easily made to talk French 
while at play than girls have been during the sober recreation of 
walking or needlework. As regards the second, wo own tu some 
doubt whether in the improvement that gi)'ls oducalion is now 
undergoing this ability to speak French mo^o iluently than cor¬ 
rectly will not tend to disappear. As often as in^t, it 'was tho one 
scanty harvest reaped from ground which in other respects was pretty 
xnuoh allowed to he fallow. Now that other crops have to bo raised 
on it it roinains to be seen whether they will not crowd out tho 
one which has till lately held almost undisputed possession. 
Whether this be so or not, tho opinion of the Ilead-innsters, ns 
oollectod by Mr. Bell, is that the efibrt to give boys at public 
schools the necessaiy exportness in colloquial French would 
certainly ontail the sncnfice of tuuo in gently needed for 
“subjects of much greater educational ^alue,” and that the 
end attained by this sacrifice would bo attained much more easily 
and sorely 'without it. Tho utmost, they say, “ that schools could 
do as ffir as a colloquial liiiowledge of a foreign language is con¬ 
cerned would be to attain imperfectly by tho labour of years what 
can be effected in a very short time in the country itself.” What 
aohools can give is ** a sound training in French grammar, vocabu¬ 
lary, dictation, and composition.” Tluy can prepare a young man 
' for learning to talk French, but they cannot teach him to talk 
French. But this preparation will have two advantages of its 
own. In tho first place it will make such colloquial facility as a 
young man may afterwards ncquiio a solid and permanent possos- 
Mon. He will know the language instead of merely knowing bow 
to say certain things in the language. In the next place, it wiU 
Inve^ genuine educational value. “ Scholastic ” French can he 
made to render the learner very much tho same service that his 


companions are getting from “ scbolastio’* Ijatin or Greek, 
whereas colloquial Frenw yields him nothing in the process of 
getting familiar with it, useful as it uudoubteoly is hereafter. 

There is a further objection to the plan proposed by the W'lir 
Office in the fact that parents would very soon find out whether 
their sons wero learning to talk French, and if, os tho Head-masters 
predict, it turned out that thoir progress at school was exceedingly 
slow, they would not be long in removing thorn. “ The attempt 
to make colloquial French obligatory on entrance to the army 
would cause candidates to leave the public schorils a considerable 
time before the period of the examination to seek special tuition in 
Fngland, or more probably on the Ouutinent.” Th» is the expros- 
siou of “ a strong consensus of opinion,” but the truth of it is so 
obvious that no such consensus is roally necessary to establish it. 
A year or two before Ibe ordinary time of leaving school a boy 
would go abroad with his parents, and be put through bis paces 
at tablos-d’Jjoto, at booking-offices and on board steamers, 
in passagos of arms about luggago and in remonstrances against 
ovorcharges in the bills. When ho broke down under tho ordeal, 
tho father and mother would agree that it was useless to keep him 
at schooHo loam French when—“ as the Times says, my dear ”— 
his younger siaier, whoso education has really cost next to 
nothing, can talk it very much butter. Common sense would 
point to sending him abroad for a few months for this special 
purpose, and this special purpose would in all probability bo 
attained. But it would not be attained without a far more than 
corresponding sncrifice. Ho “ wotild lose precisely tho most 
valuable period of public school life, when a hoy rising to tho 
top of tho school receives tho most able and experienced tcacblng, 
and is also being trained to bear public duties and responsibilities.” 
On the other hand, if the examination in colloquial French is 
postponed till after the candidate is ready to receive bis com¬ 
mission, this rcsideuco abroad can readily be inserted into, or im- 
modiutely follow, his W^oolwich or Sandhurstcouise. During this 
interval ho will bo likely, under any circumstances, to spend somo 
time with a crammer; and, os no class of salesmen adapt thomsolves 
with more readiness to ilio public wants, the moment there is a demand 
for crammers living abroad the difficulty will be to find a crammer 
left in England. They will migrate in tlocks during tho interval 
of notice which tho War Ofiico will give, and at tlio end of it bo 
found building swimming-baths at Boulogne or boathouses for out¬ 
riggers at Tours. It is to be hoped that tho War Ofiico will be 
convinced by tho reasoning of the Head-masters, and not adopt, 
cither hastily or at leisure, a change of system which, as tho military 
authorities tlicnisulvca seem to suspi'ct, will “ have (ho oflect of 
excluding from the army that mo.'^t vulnahlo chiss of Eiiffliah gen¬ 
tlemen—tho young men who havo passed through tho public 
schools of the country.” 


EI.liCTRlC LIGHTING. 

W ITHIN tho last few years electric lighting has made groat 
advances. Tho impTovemonis which have turned a brilliant 
laboratory experiment into a thing of everyday use and commercial 
value havo been of two kinds—improvements in tho lamps which 
produco the light by converting energy, in iho form of electricity 
of current, into radiant energy in the form of light, and improve- 
raonts in the means of obtaining olecltic currents from other forms 
of energy. At the present time wo have for the production of 
tho intensely brilliant lights which aro coming into more and 
more general use for out-of-door illuminiiiiou many excellent 
lamps, and live or six well-known forms of “ dynamo ” electric 
mBchines, which convert energy of motion Cgenerally supplied by 
a steam-engine) into electricity. Wo are now speaking of the 
form of electric light most genendly known—the arc light—in 
which two pencils of hard carbon are put in the electric circuit, 
allowed to touch, and then drawn sliglitly apart., when between 
them appears a Imnd of inicnsely he.alod lunttor, which gives 
tho moat brilliant light known. When tho advantages of electric 
lighting on this largo scale became generally known, tho ques¬ 
tion of lighting such spaces as aro to be found in ordinary 
dwelling-houses by the new method niiturally became one of 
public interest. There are several points winch must be bore 
considered: tho arc lights on a large scale are cheap, tho 
quality of the light is good; there ia no consumption (under 
proper condiliona) of the oxygen of tho air or giving out of 
noxious giiscB. Against those advnutngea for domestic purposes 
we must set the facts that it is practically impossible to get an 
arc light of sufficiently small power for ordinary rooms, that small 
arc lights are expensive, and that the quality of the light is ton 
dazzling from its very whiteness. However, electricians had 
another string to their bow in the principle of lighting by incan¬ 
descence. If an electric curroul is passing through a conductor it 
heats it more or less, more heat being produced if tho conductor 
is bad or otfers a high rosislanco to the current than if it be good 
and offer but a low resistance; and by suitably adjusting current 
and resistance the conductor may ho made so hot os to Imconio 
a source of light. Some time ago, in noticing 31 r. Kdibun’s 
alleged inventions, wo gave a brief sketch of tho hi.'jlory of this 
form of light; we may go over tho old ground again ro far as 
to say* that tho first germ of the modern forma of incaiuhiscent 
lights was probably due to Mr. Swan of Nnwc-isilo, who em¬ 
ployed as his source of light a thin thread of carbon, which Iho 
current raised to a white heat, and which ho cncloso-d in a glass 
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glohe eshaoiteci in order to prevent the oxygen of the air at- 
tadting the carbon fibre,^or, in other vrorde, to pMvent the carbon 
burning. At the time when these experiments were first 
made less was known than at the present day of the various modes 
< of preparing hard carbon suitable ibr .such lamps. Ibe appliances 
for cxuausting the globes were not so perfect, and the means of 
preventing the leaking of air not so well understood. 

After Mr, Edison had repeated all or most of Mr. Swanb former 
experiments under the firm impression that be was making per¬ 
fectly new inventions, Mr. Swan again attacked the subject. 
Metween the times of his first and second sets of experiments the 
attention of physicists had been much turned to the phenomena of 
electric discharges and of the action of radiant energy in very 
Mgh vacua, so that tlioyi their assistants, and the philosophical 
instrument-makers had been working bard at solving the problem 
of how to obtain and uiuiiiluin a very high vacuum in a glass 
vessel, throu[;^li the walls of which metal wires wore passed, 
the result being that many of the diflicuities in the way of the 
details of the construction of the lamp wore removed. The 
growing demand for carbons for the arc lights, the use of carbon 
/or telephone trnnsmitt(;rs, of tho form both of Professor Hughes's 
microphone and Mr. JOdison's carbon transmitter, had led to luiicli 
study and investigation of ditlvrcnt methods of preparing carbon 
and of dificrunt iimterinls from which to obtain it. 

With improved appliancrs and with incnuisod information, it 
•was not long before Mr. Swan was able to bring a working lamp 
’before the public which the improved dynamo machines could 
work at not too extravagant a cost. Indued, Mr. Swan has 
already obtained more light from a given number of cubic feet of 
gas by using a gas engine to <lrive the dynamo machine supplying 
bis lamps than could be obtained from the same quantity of gas 
burnt in ordinary gas-burners, in spite of the fact that incan¬ 
descent electric lights must of necessityIje more expensive than | 
those of tho arc foriii. Nutwitlistnnding this economy, the light 
must bo far more expensive than gns, for to the cost of obtaining 
power must be added interest on the lir.st cost of machinery, and an 
annual charge for its wear and te.-ir, together with interest on tho 
outlay for wires, &c., and a further cost for renewing the lamps 
from time to time. jIr)wevor, if the light ho used, groat advan¬ 
tages are obtained. There is ahsolutidy no burning up of tho air, 
and no escape of poisonous gns, ns there is in the case of every 
other known form of liouse light (with the exception of the globe 
gas light, which is expensive to lit, and about which the iusiiraiice 
offices, we believe, raise groat dilliculties). There is also very 
little heat. The light is beautiful in q\inlity, being very like that 
given by Sugg’s Argtind burnere, and, above all, it is perfectly 
steady. Again, when onoo the fittings are in place and the electric 
current supplied, theiv) is no nocui'sity for skilled attendance. The 
glass globes only require dusting now and then in the ordinary 
course of household work, and should a lamp become defective 
it can be replaced by a fresh one ns easily and b^r the same means 
as a half-burDt candle can be changed fur a whole one. 

We have dwelt at this length on Mr. Swan's lamp before 
passing on to consider others, nut only because to him belongs the 
credit—as far as it is possible to give credit to any ono man for an 
invention in these days of rapid discovery and quick application 
of discoverics—of the first jiractical application of the incandescence 
of refractory conductors of liigh resistance to the pivtduction of a 
light, hut also because his light has now stood tho test of many 
months’ practical use under the close observation of some of our 
most eminent men of science, and liecause all incandescent lamps 
have the same advantages and disadvantages as Mr. Swan’s, the 
only difierence between one system and another being in first cost 
and durahilily of the lump. Another plan which has had some 
practical trial in England is that of Mr. Lane Fox. He has 
endeavoured to make the Inmp cheaper than Mr. Swan's by using 
carbon and copper wire to make the connexions with the glowing 
carbon filament, instead of using platinum wire for the whole length, 
and has succeeded to sonic extent, though we venture to thiuk that in 
practice it will be found that the increased expeuditim for labour, 
owing to the somewhat complicated design of tho lamp,-will swidlow 
up more than the saving in materials. Mr. Fox has also introduced 
other improvements in the processes of manufacture. Yet another 
system, the Maxim light, which we believe has satisractorily stood 
the test of practical work in America, has recently been exhibited 
in London. The carbon fibre used is made from cardboard, a 
material which failed in the hands of Mr. Swan and Mr. Edison, 
but it is now used under now conditions ; the globe is not only 
exhausted of air, but is filled with the vapour of some hydrocarbon 
and re-exbauflted, this operation being performed several times, 
ond at the last exhaustion a small quantity of the vapour is 
allowed to remain. The inventors say that this vapour deposits 
fresh carbon on the filament in any place which, by being too 
thin, becomes unduly heated, and that thus a system of automatic 
repair is kept up in the Inmp for a time ; for they do not claim an 
indefinite life fur their lamp, though they say it will last eight or 
nine hundred hours. In addition to this, tue method of fixing 
the carbon filament to the condnoting wires is simple and inox- 
penaive; and it is also assorted that, by means of a new composi¬ 
tion, copper wire ine>tuad of platinum may bo used, and sealed even 
more j^fectly to the glass. They also exhibit a Tory ingenious 
and etfeetive current regulator, which enables tiiem •with, say 150 
lamps in circuit, to use any number of them, from One up to the 
full complement, and insure an equal brilliancy from each. 

Lot us now consider how the electricity is to be given to us. 
As yet there is only one economical method of ohtamiog such 


currents of eleotricity as are wanted Ibr purooses—that Si, 

by a dynamo machine turned by ** power ” of SDmsIond* In muay . 
places It is possible to obtain water power, and' holies very gnat 
economy; but in towns we must generallt osp tho stsam-eiigina 
or the gas-enmne. There ore two ways of sup^ylng ^ eomnt 
thus obtained~-one is from some central statioa of spreat power, 
by moans of insulated conductors branching off to &e houses ox 
consumers; and the other is for each consumer to make his own 
olnctricity on the premises. Now in tho case of London the 
difficulties in the way of laying the oonduotois are very great. 
Their first cost is large, and, in the present state of eleetnc engi- 
nee*riiig, the difficulty of keeping them properly inanlatsd is eno^• 
mous. Hence a large cost for maiutenanoe is inevitable. We think, 
tberefoFO, that the second plan is, at all events at present, the 
more practicable; and, were the Gas Compaxues to take the . 
matter up warmly, the introduction of these lights would inoreaso 
their revenues instead of diminishing them. Their expense will 
prevent their being used in small houses; but they might be used 
with advantage in houses with large reception rooms, which are 
now usually lighted with oil or wax caudles, hardly ever by gas. 
Were these rooms lighted by electricity, the gas-engine would 
certainly be used, as it requires no attendance except cleaning and 
oiling, and may bo put up in any bouse without increasinff tho 
rate of insurance. If the Gas Companies, then, fostered the intro¬ 
duction of these lights in such houses, they would open up n new 
market for their gns, and might also, by obtaining a very email 
increase of their powers from Parliament, develop a new branch of 
businoBs by becoming agents for the lights and engines, and might 
even erect the whole plant and charge- a rent on it, instead of 
compelling the consumer to buy it out and out. 


CHARLEMAGNE IN TIIE “ARABIAN NIGHTS." 

f IHIE terrible old man who has suddenly become famous, Jamen 
X Carlyle, used to stigmatize the Arabian Nighitt^ downright 
lies,” and sternly forbade the introduction of any such unwhole¬ 
some literature into his house. This one, at least, of bis various 
decided opinions has more reason in it than even the most inj- 
tellig'cut man ” his son over met could imagine. No book has put 
forward so many false pretensions and bad them so completely 
exposed. The history of the intellectual vicissitudes of him wh0> 
once believed in the Arabian Nights is the history of illusions 
dissipated. There was a time when wo believed them all to ho 
true; then fur a longer spell we thought thorn at least originM andr 
Arabian; and now we know that they are neither the one nor the 
other, hut a bundle of stolen goods, picked up in Persia, India, 
Europe, an 1 we know not whore, and merely ** dyed garments 
from Bnzru,” dyed with Arabian colours, and patched here and> 
there with the fibre of the dale palm. The Arabian Nights are 
a palimpsest of the folklore of the world, writton over with Kufio 
characters. Like their own wonderful stories which are to serve 
as an example to him who w'oiild be admonished, they are written 
ill letters of gold on a ground of ultramarine; but only the forms 
of the letters are Semitic—tho gold and the ultramarine come froiux 
ultra mare vastunif over the Indian Ocean, from the household 
tales of the Aryan race. 

Even the things that might he trusted to bo accurate are proved' 
untrustworthy. It is only a month since tho good Haroun 
Alraschid,” whom tho Arabian Nights present in a highly favour¬ 
able light, was shown up as a villain in the brief limits of a maga¬ 
zine article; and other pot illusions are in course of dissipation in. 
the same quarter. When a character of the Thousand and One in 
not destroyed it is traced to a foreij^ source, with mo^ or less 
success, till scarcely a fragment remains of the originality or truth¬ 
fulness which once belonged to our childhood's companion. But,, 
when we have once made up our minds to the change, and ad¬ 
mitted that our old friends are not all we thought them, it is noh 
hard to become reconciled to the new position. The Arabian 
NigJits do not Jose, but gain, when they are shown to belong to ther 
same stock of household lore which has delighted the childhood 
and the age of all the nations of Europe and Asia. Each new 
discovery which throws light on the sources of this wonderfuk 
collection of stories has its value and interest, and the time for 
genuine regret will only he when there are no more relations to be 
made out. 

The last instalment of Arabian Nights" genoalogy comes frons 
l)r. Bacher, who investigates one of the less familiar stories of 
the '.thousand and One m tho Journal of the German Oriental 
^cioty. Almost at the end of the eighth hundred of these 
Nighte occurs a tale which Lane did not think worthy of In¬ 
sertion in his classical translation, on the ground that it was 
very similar to two other tales, both of which were included in 
his translation, but neither of which were among the best 
examples. Dr. Bacher, however, finds a spedal int^t in thin 
omitted storv, and his reasons are worth consider!^' The story 
is entitled Noureddin and Mary the Qirdle<gm^ and runs 
somewhat thus-Mary was the daughter of tue King of the 
Franlu, who brought her up with the greatest ears. She was the 
most advanced^ young lady of the day, and was not only 
reoiarkahle for hsr learning and the eleganoe tff her oali- 
grapby^ but was perfectly accomplished in.all knightly exer» 
eisea, and was as renowned for the use of the fptor as tor 
that more feminine instrument which served to golil her 
the epithet of ** Gixdle-girl,'' from the choitaiog taste itoe displayed 
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fo maWiicr VAbtlMnda. Eiogi toujrht her heod io vain, for 
ur fetber lored her to well that he could not hear to be away 
ftom her one IneUnt. Once, when ehe was very ill, ehe made a 
vow, If she recovered, to po on pilgrimape to a certain convent on 
an iidand. She waa on the way to fulfil her vow, when her boat 
WM ieised by Mohammedan pirates, and she herself was sold as a 
•lave in Kalrowan. Here ehe nursed her master so devotedly that 
he promised never to sell hor to any one she did not like. In 
aooordanoe with this promise she was sold in Alexandria to a 
delightful young man, Nnureddin, with whom she remained in 
the utmost happineM for a while, till the wicked old one<oyed 
Visier of the Frank king,- came and carried her back to her 
home. Noureddin, as an Oriental lover, of course followed 
her to Europe, waa taken prisoner, but, being assigned os ser¬ 
vant io some church, met Mary, who came thither frequently 
for pions consolation. They resolved to fiy t()gether, but were 
•topped by her brother and turned back. Mary, however, slew 
her brother in single combat, and after him put two other 
brotherB to the sword, and tho lovers once more ily Eastward. 
Then the Frank king wrote a letter to the Khalif, the Prince of 
the Faithful, Haroun Alrascbid, to beg him to seek out Mary and 
•end her back to her father, and ottering in return half Germany 
to build mosques in for Moslem colonists. The Khalif caught 
the refume at Damascus, and had them brought before him at 
Baghdad. There he hears their story, and tells them the request 
of the King of the Franks; whereupon Mary speaks thus- 
** O Vicegerent of God on His earth, IJphulflcr of the doctrine of His 
prophet, Ood keep calaiiiity far from thuo and guard thee from ill I Tliuii 
art God’s vicar on earth, and thy creed is the true and enduring ruUginn, 
the religion of Abraham and his seed, not wlint blafpliemers believe in wor¬ 
shipping the Messiah. 1 am bocome a believer and acknowledger of the 
Unity, 1 worship God the Blessed ; 1 know him amt praise him, the One. 
8 o s^ak I l)efore the Khalif; 1 bear witness that tiicre is no gtnl but God, 
and that Mohammed is tho Apostle of (itKl, God's servant iiml messenger, 
whom lie hath sent witli the guiding and the religion of truth, to make it 
triumph over all other creeds iu spite of the gnintnying of the idolnlcrs. 
. . . le it in thy power, O Prince of tho Faithful, to obey tho blasphemer's 
letter and send me back to tho lond of the unbelievers, where they worsliip 
other gods snd elevate crosses and odors idols Y If thnu acttlms, O Prince 
of the Faithful, I would hold to thy robu on the dav of God’s great muster, 
and complain against thee to thy uncle's son, God’s prophet, Mohammed, 
the son of Abdallah, on that day when neither veaith nor children may 
avail, but only an obedient heart.” 

HaiouD could not withstand her entreaty, and, after marrying tho 
lovers, put the Kio^ of the Franks’ ambassadors to death, Mary 
herself kindly ofliciating an beadswoman. Noureddin has his 
relatives brought to B^bdad, and all live happily together until 
the arrival of the terminator of delights and the separator of com¬ 
panions. 

Mary’s conversion to Islam is, of course, the point of the story, 
and the moral—the counterpart of Wieland's Oberon —is not an 
uncommon one. The very next tale in the Arabian NighU has 
the mme moml, and both remind one of the touching story of the 
Ohristian maiden, whom her lover, a Mohammedan sheykb, finds 
stretched senseless on the ground in her search for him, as Ferid- 
eddin has told it:— 

There lay slic as a corpse: tier beauteous head 
Uaro ’ncath the cruel sun ; her little feet, 

That oft had iMirno her through the mazy dance, 

Bare on the soud ; her eyes in deathly tnince, 

Her wavy locks profaned with du-Ht; her sweet 
Lips pale and dumb, that late were kissed so red. 

Slowly tho dreniny nye regains its sight. 

Tho wildly beating iieart flics to its luvc. 

And shelters under tears that, full apace 
Upon the sweetlv-sadly smiliiu fore 
And feeble liiw that strive awhile to move 
And tell their burden in death’s gathering night 
** Lore’s ardent longing hums away my soul 1 
Let me not glow beyond u severing wall! 

O may it be, tiiat in a life renewed 
Within Islam 1 may attain tlic good ! ” 

Slowly she B[M>ke tho mightiest opied of all 
That help men onwards to the eternal goal. 

" My strength is gone, O why moy 1 not live ? 

Tho parting comes—niy fading senses reel— 

From this earth dwelling/still so fair, 1 lly :— 

Farewell, iny sheykh, my niaster—love—good-bye 1 
No time—no words—to tel! tine all 1 feel— 

Faintness o’ercomes mo—O forgive, forgive ! ” 

And as she spoke, hor soul to heaven lied, 

A victim rich that love iiimsclf did slay. 

As stormy clouds quench the sun’s setting red 
So in death’s shadows passed sweet life away. 

But the curious part of the story of Noureddin and Mary is its 
European character. ^ Mary is called the ** Girdle-girl,” zonndria ; 
and It is worth noting that the zomuir is a girdle only worn by 
Ohristians and other infidels,” and is in I'act nothing but the 
Greek (tf^vapiov. Her brother is called Bertfit, which is a very 
fhir attempt at Berthold. Convents and pilgrimages are referred to, 
and ehurch bells ring when Mary and her lover meet. These 
things seem certainly to point to a European source, and Dr. 
Bsfiher believes that ne finds the original in the story of Oharls- 
nugne’s dau^ter Emma and his secretary Eginhara, as related 
iir Grimm’s I>€uUche Sagen, Tho parallel is supported by several 
points of detail, as well as by the similarity of the outline. The 
iriatiODB of tho pair in the Oriental version are very remsritable. 
It is tbs princess who esnies off her lover and defeats s^ 
slsys the puriue(B* Noureddin apparently acts as umpire on the 
pooasion; and when Mary asks him how he feels betors battle, 


he admits, in what in these days would be held rather coarse 
laxigunM, that he feels horribly frightened. Something of the 
same charaoter is given to Eginbard, the lover of Ohariemagne's 
daughter Emma; in this legend, also, it is the lady who takes 
the lead, and conceals hor lover under her cloak as they fly 
to the retreat where Eginbard is to lie bidden. The correspond¬ 
ence of the two storiei is strengthened by the circumstSDOs that 
Noureddin, when a prieoner, is made a church servant, whilst 
Eginbard, as Erzcapellan, belonged to the ghostly profession. 
Ohariemagne's love for his daughter was well known, and the 
father of Mary is also celebrated for his paternal afiectioii. 
Charlemagne, moreover, was actually tho contemporary of Ilaroun 
Alrascbid, just as tho Arabian Nights make the father of Mary; 
and there is a story of an embassy sent by him to Baghdad, which 
Dr. liacher accepts on (we think) insufiicient evidence, though ha 
does uot pretend that tho great Karl had in contemplation any 
scheme for colonizing Germany with Moslems. The resouiblance 
between the two stories is undoubtedly very striking, and there is 
no fundamental unlikeliuoss in tho theory oian Eastward migration 
of an individual legend. The Arabian Nights were nut collected 
till long after the o.arly Crusades, and the Ohristian invaders might 
well have carried the story of Emma and Eginbard into the 
camp of Saladin. The kings of the East came to Cologne, 
and (’harleuiogne was only returning tho compliment io repay iug 
their visit. 


YACHT rJt.CING. 

T he yacht racing season opened inauspiciously this year with 
a dispute, which even now is not settled. It seems that the 
owners of tho principal racing yachts were so worried last rear by 
having to sail under constantly varying regulations and by the 
absurd conditions which were laid down by some Committees that 
they determined not to race this season at any regatta at which 
the rules of the Yacht Hacing Association were not accepted. In 
May it was announced in the Field that the Thames matches 
would bo veiy dutl ones, as the owners of the Latona^ Florinda^ 
Miranda^ A'nmerna, and other vessels had agreed not to enter for 
any races round the coast not held under Y. R. A. rules. As 
need hardly be said, neither the H. T. Y. 0 . nor the N. T. Y. 0 . 
recognize these rules. With regard to one of the vessels named, 
the Samama, there must have been some mistake, aa she sailed in 
the THces. of what have been called the ** Boycotted ” dubs; and 
it is impossible to suppose that her owner, Mr. John Jameson, 
junior, would have broken a pledge he had given to his brother 
yachtsmen. With regard to the other vessels, however, the an¬ 
nouncement proved to bo quite correct, aa none of them were 
entered for the early matches. This strike on the part of yacht- 
owners was seemingly viewed with great concern by tho Com¬ 
mittee of the Royal limmes Yacht Club, who entered into nego¬ 
tiations with the yacht-owners, and who appear, in dealing with a 
rather difficult matter, to have shown good sense and good temper, 
and to have been animated by a sincere desire to make all fair 
concessions to legitimate complaint. In one respect the dis¬ 
contented yacht-owners had made a mistake. No statement 
of their very just roraplaiuts reached the Committee until 
after the general meeting of the Club. Some of the regula¬ 
tions complained of, which difier from those of the Y. It. A., 
are embodied in the rules of the Club, and can only be altered 
at the general meeting. The Committee, therefore, had no 
power to change what was objected to, but they undortoolt to 
consider favourably before next year tho wishes of the owners 
and to accede to theni—f.e. wo presume, to recommend the 
I neceesarv alterations of rules—unless there were cogent reasons 
I for uot doing so. With this promise the yacht-owners, who, on 
I their side, certainly showed no obstinate or unqonciliatory spirit, 

‘ were satisfied, and what threatened to be a painful dispute was 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion so far os the Royal'rhaines 
Yacht Club was concerned. Tho authorities of the New Thames 
Y’acbt Club were, however, apparently much more prejudiced in 
favour of thoir own rules, and much less disposed to grant fair 
demands than those of the older Club, who might naturally have 
been expected to be the more conservative of the two. The 
Committee did nothing, and the matches were in consequence de¬ 
prived of all interest, while the Royal Thames had a fine entry for 
their great race. Of the difficulty which thus happily ended before 
this fine contest we should not now have spoken had it not been that 
precisely tlio same quealioti os arose between the yacht-owners and 
tho Royal Thames is now pending between the former and 
another great Club. 

It is generally understood that the owners have laid before the 
authorities of the Royal Yacht i:$quadron their reasons for desiring 
a uiiiform rode of rules, aud that the matter is being con¬ 
sidered hy that body. Much is it to bo hoped that the Comiuittco 
at the Castle will show the same sense and moderation which 
were shown by the Committee in Albemarle l^treot. No one will 
accuse tho latter of being too ready for innovation, or with dis¬ 
regard of precedent; but, without being in tho least anxious for 
change, they have been able to recognize tho necessity for change 
when It arose and the fair nature of tho denmndH made on them. 
It is scarcely necessary to point out that no oxcoptiou can be 
made in the cose of one particular club, and that, if the Squadron 
is to insist on adhering to its own rules, any other club on the 
coast may do the same. The distracting variety of rules and the 
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neat trouble cauaed by the different eyetems of numattrement have 
long been coxi^lained of, end laat aoMon the evil beeame quite 
intolerable. It» to be hoped'that the Oommittee of IheK. jf. 8. 
yvill not fail to bob how much the preetige of Oowee will 
injured if they Mmply ojmoae a noltrmiM to &ir and temperate 
domauda to wbieh other clubs accede, and that the August races 
will not he made utterly tame by the abseuce of the beat 
yachts. 

The Thames races were, owing to this and other causes, very 
poor affairs. Had they been of interest we should have spoken of 
them before, bat there was literally nothing to tell oi^, as the 
■one maudi which promised to bo exciting lost all its attraction 
from aii.aceldeut which happened to the Slauthftound before the 
etarU The suceeasee of the so-called ten-ton Buttercup created, it 
Is tme, some commotion, but they can hardly he considered as 
really remarkable, since it was in no way wonderful that a vessel 
•of twenty-two tons’diaplacoment, sailing in the ten-ton class, should 
win victories. The jLatona is a justly-admired yacht, but the 
chance of the Latona would be small against a properly modelled 
•and ballasted racer displacing three hundred ana fi^-two tons of 
«alt water. What the succesaos of the Buttercup truly proved 
was the injustice of the present rule of measurement and the pos- 
eibility of taking enormous advantage of it. That this cutter ie a 
^od and well-designed vessel we do not for a moment deny, and 
indeed she proved it well in the race against the twenties and the 
Mayfficy but in the ten-ton class she does not race against equals, 
and what boa been done in building her might be done with equal 
success on a larger scale. If a capitalist, to whom a few thousands 
more or less were a email matter, were to build a big vacht with 
proportiona aa dole to those of the Buttercup as racing waters 
allow, ha would probably ha able to hoist a considerable number 
of flags at the conclusion of each season—so long as the present 
rule of measurement xemaiuod in force. 

The well-managed Harwich regatta, which, unlike some of the 
other regattaa, mtmiUy occupied its usual place in the list of 

yachting fllxtoiea^ was made tendbly dull by Harwich calms, 
though the tiny br^th of wind that mew for a short time was 
enough ^o show how much might be expected from Mr. Watson’s 
latest adusvemeut, the forty-ton Mapf a vessel not quite of the 
Butterouf^ proportiona, but still not modelled with reckless dis¬ 
regard of !the venerable measurement rule. On the sail home the 
Daphnef a Qljrda cutter, which has not done much before this 
aeoBOUf Cohieved a remarkable triumph. She did not attempt to 
repeatHf^owev^in the match aaued on June 17th, for aVize 
of looL^ vecyi Uberally presented to the Eoyal London yacht 
.Clubhy.8iriQartMliampBom This race, sailed over a now and 
well-plaBaed coarse at the mouth of the Thames, was in one 
jreapeot Qf uouinol mtereatyas iho Florinda and Latona met for 
the first tuna tbia season. Luring the winter the latter yacht 
has undergona the same alterationa as the. Florinda underwent 
.the winter before, last.—that is to eay, she has had a conside¬ 
rable quantity of lead bolted on to her keel and her sail area iu- 
oreasad.* She did not at all disfimguish herself on this day, as 
ahe was • oompletelj beaten by the Miranda, which came in 
ooneidCtaUy ahead both of her and of the Florinda, after 
eailing a ysiy g(^ race. Shortly afterwards, however, when 
there was more winii^ the Latona showed how^ greatly ahe had 
.been impiqvsd by judicious ballasting and increased canvas. 
Sailing qgainst the Florinda in a strong breeze, she beat the re¬ 
nowns yawl by uo less than thirteen minutes oyer a forty- 
four mile oonise, achieving a victory which seems likely to be 
.succeeded by many others, for, in the magnificent race from the 
Nore to. Lover, which took {^co on the day suooeeding that of the 
match joft mentioned, the improvement m her power of sailing 
was mode, ifpwhle, yet more .manifest. Headra for awhile by 
the FUraida, she pa^^d that vessel without difficulty when the 
sheets ware ^t m, and heat in splendid style against a strong breeze 
with some sea from the North Sand Head lightship to Lover. If,, 
however, her pmformanee was calculated to mcrease tne coufidenco 
to lead kpels whioh is now so generally felt, that of another yacht, 
the d^momc, which carries an enormous quantity of outside load, 
was such, on the other hand, as to cause some scepticism. This 
cutter had consideialfie ^fficulty in passing the Miranda, and only 
came to. some three minutes and a half ahead of her. The 
schooner, which, it should he observed, has also undergone treat¬ 
ment daring. the winter, sailed to perfection, and if the official 
timea, whi^ difito ftom those given to some of the papers, were 
correct, was within hot time of both the cutter and the yawl, accord¬ 
ing to the jST. H. A. scale, and would, therefore, have taken the 
.first prize had there been 1^ allowances. The Oiuque Ports’ yawl 
and Bchodner matches served to show still further how much better 
to a good breeze the Latona and Miranda are than they were. 
The former ran away from the Florinda, coming in a quarter of au 
hour ahead of her, and the a^ing of the Miranda made it clear 
that when there is wind the Eyeria haa not a chance against her, 
strange to say, the smaller vessel drew aw^^y more and more 
as tht .wind grew etroimer. It is worth noUce that these fine 
contesto^were described in the Tivm by a reporter so profoundly 
.i^oraat. of seamantoip and yacht racing as to speak of the 
achoonevaeareaching out on the.fimt .round to a buoy, which the 
nwli at the same time had to make a hoe^ to fetch, | 
4md to dtooriha a yacht which to a strong breese mi nearly 
^^ven .miiiii^ twl^ her antagonist at the fioidi.aa doas to her, 
'wake* 

Brilliant jaose wBM succeeded l^atery daUoBbfM tk^asfito j 
Boulogne and badt was, owing to calms and light Windsi a tedious 


affair. The Plymouth regatta was spoilt by bdag tod toovtmg 
the Lover regatta, or, as perhape would no said at Ptymentto 
by the unreasoRable couduct of the Lover people, who tomted on 
keeping the racing yachts till the beginning of this woshr On 
flnt day the Samana sailed against the onoe famous Nomr aad^ 
of course, defeated her. On the second, with a Ugbt broeae just 
the ri|?ht way for a ontter, she achieved a signal victory o«aa 
the Miranda, 

At Falmouth, to a light and very uncertain bieoie, the Samtmm 
was again successful, while the Latona only saved her rime on titae 
Mirt^i for the second prize by two seconds, (to Thursday the 
yawl and the cutter met in toe Mersey thefomoiw KsfdiMva, 
which did not this year come south for the.early matches^ Jh 
strong north-westerly breeze-was blowing at starring, and a ffyhig 
start would have h^n feasible; but the Oommittee adherca to 
their programme, and in consequence, after being tovolved4n..soaie 
difficulties, the yachts got off fn a veiy unsatisfiwtoiy maimer, the 
Samcena being well ahead and to windward of the Moiui, and the 
yawl, in her turn, a long way ahead of the Vanduara^ andto 
windward of her. The first-named vessel held her lead through 
the narrow channel, and got close to the bar, whora the sea wai 
very heavy. Here her bobstay fall stranded, and aho had to 

f ive up. The Latona made each bad weather of it, that she also 
ad to turn back, while the Ooryphie and May, which had sallid 
for the forty-ton match, were of course obliged to foUow the 
ample of the larger yachts. The Vanduara shortened sail when 
her rivals mve up, and allowed the tide to take her ecroas the bur. 
She than duly sailed over the course, and, passing the flagboat 
few minntea after five, gained one of the most remarkable of her 
many nctories. 


THE MOXETARir CONFERENCE. 

S INOE the Monetary Conference adjonmed in Mav, it would 
aeom that pourparlers have been set on foot, whioL ought tp 
have been carried through before the Conference ,iiiet.. .Two great 
Governments, like those of France and the United States, ought 
to have understood that a change in the monetary ayotoms of the 
nations of Europe was one that could he made only by the Goverm- 
mente themselves. Such a change is not a mere question of 
political economy. It requires, of course, accurate economioail 
knowledge; but it is a question quite as much of politics aa «f 
economics. It depends so much upon the habits of the peotole 
concerned, upoja thrir feelings and even prejudices,, and it mao 
depends very laxgoly upon the degree of economical developniant 
,to which a eouutry Iim attuned, and, consequently, on the con¬ 
venience of commerce. It would seem^ therefore, to have beep 
toe proper course for France and the Umted States to have aacu^ 
tained, bow far the several great Govemaumts would,go vrith toeps 
to rehabilitating silver. And this ought to. have appeared more 
clearly incumotot when our own Government refused ayoa toe 
invitation to the Oouference unless it was clearly understood 
by acespring the Government committed.itself tq nothing. It 
would appear, however, that France and the United States were 
misled by the few emineut^ men in this counriy who have joined 
the ranks of the bimetallists, and thought they could bring to 
bear upon our Oovernment sufficient pressure to Induce it to 
yield. They harried on, therefore, the meeting of the Conference, 
and the result was that when the delegates came together, 
they found they were unable to agree upon anytoing. Their 
instructions were too vague and indefinite} and, as they had no 
authority in themselves to decide upon anythin, they indulged to 
the vague discourses which have brought the Oonfercnee into not 
a little discredit. It became plain then to the Ministers of France 
and the United States that, unless the Conference was to become 
ridiculous, it was necessary to come to an undeiziandiDg with the 
British Government. The prorogation, therefore, took place; and 
to the interval it would aeom thateerious propoaoie have bean sub¬ 
mitted to our Government, the answers to which are now being 
considered by the Governments taking part in toe Conference. 

It will be recollected that the Governments of Italy and Hol¬ 
land were wUling to join those of France and the United States to 
eatablishing bimetallism; that Switserland and B^um, on the 
contrary, inclined towards the single gold standara, and that 
Austria and liussia, being aa yet unprepwed toieenme specie psy^ 
ments, were careful not to commit themselvea to anj^-detinite pro¬ 
gramme. It was, however, to Germany and the United Ktogdom 
that .France and the United States looked to decide whether the 
Conference was to be successful or not. Our Government' made 
known its decision, even before the Conference met, that andec ho 
conditions would it alter its monetary ayatem. It offerad, how¬ 
ever, on the part of India, to enter into an engageiimnt that, 
for a number of years to be agreed upon, India Wold echi- 
tinoe to coin silver freely, aa she has done to the^j^ Gormaiw 
also made an offer upon its part, It would not^e up the augm 
gold standard which it had obtained at greqt coet, and after .muiilt 
tronUe j hot it would undertake not to s^ any of Its mir|toa 
rilver for. a period to he agreed upon by the coatmorisg punho. 
When atlast it aht^ hw to sau hUtvar agriu, it waiS mkar 
undartolm to siai only imofi quantitieis as the market aoold hbio^ 
•vritboat m.8€K^ii» demii^ to prfoe. Furtbarototof it whirid 
ojrchlarioh iioj9m«<»i]t under toe Wae of anr owhwyeihtgi^ i^ 
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«ttfer |riMe tliauld be 15^ UniM at bw^ ts its equivslent in gold* 
Lsitlv, {t ofTtred idso to eall in the 'Jjoasury notes ‘which now 
oiieulitto in Genneny. In these several ways it woald aheorh a 
IKnrtion ef the silver now lying idle, and it would also relieve the 
maritet foe a definite ntnnhw of years. The proposals of both 
’ India' and Germany, though not quite satisfactory, were yet 
deemed saeh as w^d admit of further negotiation by Frooee 
•and the United States; hut it was considered essential that 
Xhiriaad also should do something, and the difficulty was 
‘te mid what that aomelhing should be. Our Government was 
^ quite reaolvid not to make any change in onr monetary system, 
while France and the Unitra States considered it necessary 
tint it should do something to justify them in the eyes of 
' their own people in adopting the bimetallism whicli they are 
anxiimte establish. At last a proposal was made by one of the 
Spanish, d^snates which seemed to open the way to an arrange¬ 
ment. By the Act of 1844, which now regulates the management 
of the Bank of England, that Bank is given power to hold in silver 
one*filth of the bullion which it keeps against its note issue. 
For a number of yeare the Bank has not availed itself of this 
pennission, and Selior Y. Frendergast suggested that it should 
nndsrtoke again to hold the authorized amount of silver bullion. 
This, together with the Indian offer, would, in his opinion, be 
such a coDoession as the other Powers could accept from England. 
It would seem that this proposal was brought under the notice of 
our own Government, and oy it was submitted to the Bank of 
England for consideration. Ilio Bonk is understood to have re- 
plira that it -would he inclined to make the promise required of it 
provided the Governments of France and tne United States, or 
oither of them, would allow of the free mintage of silver. The 
Bonk, OS is ww known, is hound to cash all its notes in gold. If, 
therefore, it were to ke^ a portion of its bullion in silver, circum¬ 
stances might occur in which it would be ahaolulely necessary for 
it tO'change thie silver for gold in order to cash its notes and give 
confidence to the note-holders. Unless, therefore, France and the 
United States, or either of them, Biipulated to allow of the free 
coinage of silver for all the world, the Bank clearly could not 
undertake to keep an amount of silver bullion. 

Three objections have been urged against'^ this course on 
the part of the Bank, two of which appear to us to he 
absolutely devoid of weight. One is that it is calculated to give 
eneouragenient to the promoters of cheap money. Now thia 
srgumeut appears to us very much of a piece with the argument 
of the total abstinence people who tell temperate men that they 
should not'drink wine because, by doing so, they give encourage¬ 
ment to drunkards. Surely men of business and men of affairs 
must guide their conduct by other considerations than these. 
They are too doctrinaire anywhere out of the schools. Itosides 
the phrase—the promoters of cheap money—is itself open to ex¬ 
ception. To attempt to make money cheap artificially is, no 
doubt, quackery, and ought to bo discouraged; but cheap money 
iu itsmfism desirable thing, and, when it can be had, promotes 
trade. Hie second objection is that, as the Bank is dependent 
upon the undertaking by two foreign Governments always to keep 
. their mints open for silver, it runs a risk in keeping silver which 
it is not justified in running. This argument would apply to 
such a multitude of transactions that it has no force in the cose 
before us. Many bankers argue that United States bonds are 
mally a better security than Oonsols, because they are larply 
dealt in, not only in London and New York, but iu Amsterdam, 
Paris, E^iankfort, and Berlin as well; and that cons^ueutlv, 
should a panic occur, it is scarcely erediblo that it would 
extend to all those msikets at tbe same time; and, there¬ 
fore, the holder of United States bonds would be able to sell 
them without much loss somewhere, whereas Oonsols have no 
market outside the United Kingdom. But United States bonds 
have viluo solely because of the general belief that the United 
States will observe the obligation to pay the interest and principal 
ofits bonds when they fall due.^ It might, tboreforo, gravely do 
, argued that no man is justified in bolding United States bonds, 
bmause war or some other terrible accident might prevent the 
United States from fulfilling their obligations. Again, telegraph 
shares oonstitate a very lar{^ and valuable property widely held 
by the !^tish public. Tb^ are telegraphs stretching across the 
Atlantic; there are telegraphs uniting this country with India, 

. OUna, and Austnlia. In case of a war, it is quite conceivable 
that ail these telegraph lines might be cut, and that the property 
might thus become valueless for years together. Are we then to 
be told that, hecMise a war or some other catastrophe might 
render telegrapb shares valueless, a careful investor is not justified 
in putting his money into telegraph shares P So we might go on 
tiirough the whole list of Stock Exchange securities known as 

intematio^,” and say that, under ^iven circumstances, they 
might be rendered valueless. Nay, it is quite conceivable that 
even Oonsols themselves, in case of a war, might become uu- 
saleable. Supposing the battle of Dorking wero really to be fought, 

. an d that a foreign enemy wore in occupation of Loudon, it is 
piobahle tbht the interest on Oonsols would not he paid. Are we 
to say, therefore, the Bunk of England, for fear of what might 
happen te case of a war, qnght not to hold Oonsols P The argu- 
foot, too much, and for that reason is of no force 
in the instance before us. France and the United States may 
' aaf^y' bp'trusted to fulfil their obligations, save under dreum- 
etancet 'Wea it will matter little what metal is held. 

Tha^tedly vdidarguBieot against the proposal is, that the 
Baofedf Eng^nd U bouhd to essh nU its noteam gold whenever 


required, and if It holds in silver oneffifth of the bullion intended 
to cash the notes, it does not posaem the means of fulfilling its 
obli^tions, supposing a run ware to tiJce place upon the Bank, 
and its notes to be presented in the course 01 a day or two. It is 
extremely unlikely, nowever, that there ever will be a run of this 
kind on the Bank of England. Such a run could only be cmi- 
oeived of if a foreign enemy hod landed, and were marching 
•traight upon London without the means of resisting it And 
even then the run could he stopped hy the suspeosion of cash pay¬ 
ments and by declaring hank notes legal tender in all transactions/as 
no doubt would be done in the case supposed. Under all ordinary 
conditions, if free mintage were iftaiutained by France and the 
United States, the Bank of England would he able—did it need to 
do so—to despatch its silver to Paris or the United States, send it 
into toe mints there, and take gold in return. The Bank, there¬ 
fore, is fully protected against loss hy the condition upon which 
it insists that either France or the United States must maintain 
the foee coinage of silver. Sir K. Peel carefully considered the 

J oint when framing the Act of 1844, and we see no reason for 
issenting from toe conclusion to which he came. 


REVIEWS. 


FRANCE AND THE FRENCH.* 

W E intend neither an excess of honour nor an excess of in¬ 
dignity to Herr Uillebrand in comparing him to an histo¬ 
rical ohai^tor of greater notoriety, and also of greater intellectual 
and practical powers, lie seems to havo taken as bis province 
toe profession of going to and fro on the earth, and of Walking np 
and down in it, and, when he finds himself in a given country, 
il lui dUson fail —which bis prototype was a good deal too waay 
to do. The sense of a mission which he also has, and which' his 
prototype was also mubh too sensible to have, attracts fiowaids 
him sometimes dislike, but more frequently—and, on the whole, 
more justly—a good dofd of ridicule, lie shook the dust of Gw- 
many off his feet pretty early, but he has carried out -his mission 
with regard to bis native country in a manner which dues not 
seem altogether to have recommended him to his countrymen. Ho 
has descended in a passing monuer on England, and has done us 
the honour to read us lectures on our xenomania, toe true cha- * 
meter of our literary emineuoe, &c. These, when they were pre- 
mulgated in this isle, raised inextinguishable laughter—due, doubt¬ 
less, to ignorance—which rather drowned the sound of his predi¬ 
cations. He has of late established himself in Italy; and too 
Italians will, beyond question, one of these days have their 
history, present condition, and future fate expounded to- them 
from the profossorial chair of things in general to which Herr 
Uillebrand has elected himself by his own acclamation. But the 
. major part of his observant faculties have been devoted to Franoie, 
and the booh now before us lays before English readers the result 
of his meditations on things and persons French. It has been 
noticed more or less cursorily in these columns in its other dresses; 
it deserves, perhaps, a fuller notice os it now presents itself, very 
well translated into English. 

The plan which Hers Hillebrand has proposed to himself is 
tripartite. He gives his experience, and the opinions which he 
has drawn from that experience, and from the still more fertile 
eouroe of his interior, in reference to social France, literary 
Fiance, politioal France. He is most copious on toe latter head; 
hut his copiousueas has to be reduced here by a sterner process 
than in either of toe other cases. For Herr Ilillebrand's book was 
written some three years ago; and the subsequent course of events, 
though it cannot bo said to have rendered his political lucubra¬ 
tions altogether worthless, has decidedly flown in the face of 
them. Ilerr Uillebrand is apparently a Bonapnrtist-Orioanist, 
regarding M. Thiers as tbo last hope of France, and such repre¬ 
sentatives of M. Thiers as MM. Bullet and the Duke de Broglie as 
tho second-best hopes now that M. Thiers was dead. France has 
neglected Ilerr llillebraud, and has gone /cte bnmve into the 
system of government and policy most opposed to that which ho 
Ikvours. It does not, of course, follow that his review of her 
political position is valueless, but it ceases to possess for the time 
the great merit of actuality. NevcrtiudcBs, it has its interest. 
An acute, tiiouf^h ill-halanced and partially instructed, intellect 
manifests itself in all Herr Ilillebrand’s observations. Every now 
and then the acuteness gets the upper hand; every now and then 
the want of balance manifests itself must clearly. We shall not 
be suspected of regarding either M. itoebefort or M. Gambotta 
with undue favour ; but a writer who in 1881 deliberately re¬ 
produces tho following sentence, without qualification and without 
mtenitiou, shows bis fibre very clearly:— 

It was at this time, too— 1866 —that the aristooratic frondturs of tin? 
.Liberal party smiled approvingly on tbo coarso attacks and inih'rout 
wfitidnus of a qaibbling journalist called Houri Rochefort, and Applaudfd 
tho new so-called principle of irreooncUiotaon, a clever invention of un 
obscure young lawyer named Gambetia, without ever considurjug that it is 
impoaiible to condescend to such alliances wltli impunity. 

There, is gxpat -wisdom iu this remark, considered from ono 
paint of vlevir,; considered foom another it can hardly be said 

* Fnuiec and </ic jFVencA.' BV Karl nillobroud. Tramlatod fomi the 
German. London t Triibner ft Co. x88r. 
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to iKMfOM mucb. The opinion retpeeting tbo Ollivier Miniftry 
wbieb Herr Hillebrand niterwarde exprosaei sbows tbo saeret of 
inability to be a eritio of politica. * Tbo ibur old partioa/ be 
•aye, * were repreeented in it by men of oniinoDCo.* NoWyCunaider* 
ing the fate wbieby according to the invariable experionoe of two 
entire renturiea, waita on coalition Miniatriee, the were fact which 
Herr Hillebrand mentiona might have been sufficient to damn 
this particular Administration. On the other hand, when insight 
into the articular aflaira of the moment is not required, Iierr 
HiUebrana can aometimes write very justly. His eommeuta on the 
revolution of September an excellent, and might be taken to 
heart aomewbat further nortlAban France 

In Porii the nolidarity of feeling between tlic country and the Govern¬ 
ment— •! do not t-ay the dynnrtv— h bo completely lost that no one eunitecte 
it to be a cowardly or oven a liidhonouralile act‘to desert a eovereign iti 
the hour of misfortune, cvori when the misfortune lias been brought atamt 

the very men whodcMcrt him iind who know that, had ho been succoMeful, 
they would have lauded him to the slviuft. . . . 'I he ciirso uf pnilonged 

revolution ia that it undermines every iinlursl Fcntiincnt of generosiiv and 
devotion, and enables selH-h passion and desire to prevail over Ute better 
part in man. . . . What matters country or national honour or the 
hrm accord of rulers and ruled in evil tioiod ? 

IVhat, indeed? Another paasage further on ia an excellent 
expresaion of the wisdom which sometimea may be found in the 
moat unpractical of politicians:— 

Oaneral Ideas and prrjudired opinions, a quantity of nnverifled catch¬ 
words, at best two or three principles of civil law, no knowledge of books, 
a certain amount of information gathered ftom reviews, and a vast deal of 
newspaper learn ing—such is the mental equipment of those who profess to 
govern a great Tower like France and to represent her abroad. 

Oould not some of us narrate the fable with a slight chan^ of 
name of other persons than the representatives of France ? It is 
in these things—the general reflections of a man of some acuteness 
who has been for twenty years in actual contact with the things 
and persona of whom he writes that the value of Herr Hille- 
brana’a contribution to the political history of France consists. 

The social and literary parts of bis work display rather cUfferent 
peoulMties. In the former, observation—unless the observer can 
M convicted of bad faith, of which there is no sign in Herr 
Hillebrand—is almost the first and last requirement which can be 
made of the witness. The author's general picture of French 
society and its characteristics is tolerably full, and, on the whole, 
very fair. In it, as in every picture of French society, the remark¬ 
able thriftiness of the Frenchman, and his tendency to w casw*, 
baa neat prominence. But it is odd that Herr Hillebrand does 
not bring out, as be surely might have done, the dangerous sup¬ 
port whiw this general tendency lends, as a question of reaction, to 
the revolutionary and Bohemian tendencies of the nation which have 
done and doubtlesa will do it so much harm. Nowhere are there 
80 many regular ateady-going persons as in France, nowhere also 
are there so many refractairei and dSclatBSt. The latter are simply 
the complement of the former. In consequence of the almost 
caste-like delimitation of professions and classes which Herr Hille- 
brand duly mentions, a man who for any reason drops out of one 
bsMSomes at once a pariah. Politics and literature are the only second 
strings possible in Franee.aDdthe latter usually bns to be taken to 7 ety 
young, while in England, and still more in America, men may box 
the compose of the profeesious without either losing chance ^r 
reputation. A noteworthy part of Herr Hillebrand'a book ia his 
account of French education, which is veiy full and on the whole 
very accurate. If he is anywhere unfair, it seems to us to be to 
the professors of the provincial faculties. It is true that their work 
is gnomedous; that they are very badly paid; and that they are 
not, as a rule, recruited from the highest c l as s e e . But the admiraUa 
literary work which has constantly been produced them, and 
espe^ly in the shape of the doctoral theses, upon which be is 
especially severe, seems to redeem the class, sa a class, from dis¬ 
credit. These monographs are nut unknown iii Germany aa well 
as in France, and there too they have sometimes produced good 
work. But while the German academic monograph is too often a 
piece of mere collation, useful enough in its way to literatora, but 
entirely devoid of the least original or literary merit, the doctoral 
theses of the Sorhonno for the lost forg years include some of the 
beat and soundest Uteraiy essays that Europe has had during that 
period. 

In literary criUcism proper, Herr Hillebrand comes wofully short. 
He is altogether the man of a parti jnit. The eighteenth century, 
according to him, was the ns plus ultra of literature in France, Kn^ 
land; and (towards its close and the beginning of the nineteenth) 
Oerauiny. The last forty yean have witnessed a terrible, at least a 
** serious loss of intellectual culture.” From this point of view he 
judges everything. Laluohe and Sardou are not to he named in 
comparison with (whom does the reader guess?) with Scribe. 
ThCophile Gautier is a fellow who has given himsw an infinite 
deal of trouble to cut some badly-eolourea bits of glass, and perhaps 
a couple of coloured pebbles into a thousand taoeta.” l^mond 
About is a scribbler. If he can praise anything it is the later 
French criticism which includes ** Montdgut*s droth of thought, 
Beiiaii*s delicate taste and unsurpassed art, Taine*s bold applicatton 
of piethod and rich colouring, Sarcey’a open-minded and unpreju- 
dittid judgment, and Scherer's thoro^n knowledge and honest 
•ooeavour to see things as they are.” The omistion of M. Fanl de 
* 8 t Victor it noteworthy, and it is stiU more noteworthy that 
' almost every one of the uckets except If. Emilb'Mootdgtttb, whom 
ibr a Oerasaii Herr Hilleteand is fitirly qoaliflsd to judgSk is 
siBigularly inappropriate* M. Eaiian^s deUeate taste, ae appliM to' 


Bdrooger, M. Taines method, which leads him to fs& hsi^ on a 
helplen J'aime mieux Alfred de Ifiisset qua Tenuyeon,** Jl. 
Saroey's opeu-mindsd judgment of anything, no matter what, that 
he does unt like, and M. BchereFs honest endeavour to see Baude¬ 
laire niid Diderot as they are, compose a enrioas critical uesenaL 
llerr llillebrand's literary ehortoomings, however, have been 
spoken of in those columns before, and need not be epoken el 
again at any length. His book is, on the whole, certeinlv an in¬ 
structive one. because the testimony of a foreigner who nas Uvsd 
twenty years in actual contact with the life of any nation, not in a 
ghetto or a Leicester Square, is always instructive. It wUl add 
to the knowledge and correct some of the views of those who 
know Franco pretty well already. Whether it is altogether aaib 
reading fur those who have not the safeguard of previous know¬ 
ledge ia It puint on wliioh we should not like to prononnoe by anjr 
means so decidedly. The author seems in a very curious ww to 
have united the two chief defoeta of his original and his (mr a 
long time) adopted country. He generalizes with the most 
perilous freedom, and he deduces with the most perilous ffiarles^ 
ness. He is thus rather an interesting person to watch in his 
evolutions froui a distance than a safe guide in whose stops the 
blind and the lame may cheerfully tread. 


JOn?I INGLGSANT.* 

W E are glad to see that an interesting and remarkable book 
has been rescued from a position in which it could not do 
itself justice. John Imjlnant tint appeared, about a year ago, at 
Birmingham, where a hundred copies wore privately printed, 
mainly for circulation among the friends of the author. Even 
under these conditions it attracted a good deal of interest and 
attention beyond the circle for which it was originally designed. 
But it deserved a larger audience than could be thus secured to it, 
and its publication at the hands of Messrs. Macmillan will now 
give it that launch into the world with which in these days no 
bonk, however good, can dispense. Aa the work of a Birmingham 
manufacturer, John Jn^esant represeiits a degree and type of cul¬ 
tivation in our |reat industrial towns worthy of notice on many 
grounds. Its academic calmness of tone and purity of style, the 
amount of antiquarian and historical knowledge displayed in k, 
together with its pervading philosophic and poetic interest, have 
little in common with what the general mind suppoM to be the 
brisk, practical, and dogmatic temper of business life. It ia per¬ 
haps too much to say, ditfueed as cultivation now is^ that the book 
has a special claim to notioe on the ground of the circumstances 
of its authorship and appearance; out, token in connexion with 
its real merits, these circumstances are cCrtainly not without 
interest and signUj^ce. 

John Im/lesant^ an historical novel, of which the full title 
runs tbns Memoirs of the life of Mr. John Inglesant. sometime 
servant to King Obarlea I.; with an account of nis birth, 
education and training by the Jesuits, and a particular relatlou of 
the secret services in which he was en^agea, especially in con- 
nexiou with the late Irish rebellion and vdth several other remark¬ 
able passages and occurrences; also a history of his religious 
doubts and experiences, and of the Moliniats or Quietists in Italy, 
in which country ho resided for many yean, with an account or 
the election of the late Pope, and many other eveoto and afloiis.’’ 
The book professes to be the mere collection of a series of papers 
relating to the life of a Royalist, during the stirring times of tbo 
Civil Wars and the Commonwealth, It is not a novel in suy 
proper sense. Mr. Shorthouse calls it a romance, perhaps in re¬ 
membrance of Hawthorne, with whom it was a favourite title. 
The word seems to suggest to him, ss it undoubtedly did to 
Hawthorne, a gmter latitude of poetic and imaginative treat¬ 
ment than is ordinarily allowed by association to the novel proper. 
As in TVans/brmotton—Hawthorne*s romance par exosUsnee—^ 
in John Inglesant the interest of tbo book lies in delicate study ot 
character under romantic and unusual circumstances, while the 
glowing Italian landscape in which two-thirds of the story is 
framed was probably chosen for the same reasons as led Haw¬ 
thorne to construct a kindred background against which to set the 
weird conception of Donatello. The subiect of a romance, as Haw^ 
thorne understood the word, is addressed rather to the few than to 
the many, and appeals to a more subtle and unusual range of ibelings 
than are ordinarily stirred by a novel. * Therefore it may, and ought 
to be, clothed in a more highly-coloured and poetic form than tradi¬ 
tion allows to the novel; it may, too, be more discursive. This, at 
any rate, seotns to be the way in which Mr. Shorthouse has undms 
stood his title, and the reaaer who makes this plain to hiUiself 
beforehand will be tolerant of the weakness he shows in some of the 
most necessary qualities of the novelist proper. The book has 
two themes, one artistic, the other argumentative a^d philosophical. 
The author’s leading idea seems to have been, to trace the effect 
of a great time of political and speculative fbrinent, such as was 
the seventseuth century in Eng^dj^ upon a sensitive, frnoly- 
wronght nature, deeply veined with reli^ous mysticism, fervent, 
devout, tenacious, and yet crossed a certain fatal feeUeness. 
partly traceable to physical, partly moral, causes. Minglea 
with and dependent upon this first theme is the second, which 
may be desenbed as a defence of the Church of Eoglsnd, ideidly 
coneeivsid ss the halfway-htme and meeting-place oithe relteiona 
and mtionalisliig instincts in man, sgtinst the great mother Oburob 


* John IwqlesaJh A fiontnca LendoBs llmadllia ACa. 
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ofRomt, of which IngpleBant is made at all times to feel the strange 
potmey and force, and which he only escapes joining by an 
aoddent. The first theme, with its llamlet-like intricacy and 
saggeatiyenees, has been, on the whole, admirably worked out by 
Mr. Shorthouse. The second has escaped in his hands from the 
commonplaoe which might have seemed inseparable from it and 
has inspired some of the most beautiful writing iu the book. But 
it is not as closely knit to tbe character of John Inglesant as it 
ahoold hare been. It ought always to have been presented to us 
tbrouflh the medium of Inglesant's personality, if it was to evade 
tbe objections so easily brought against the introduction of such 
a theme at all into a piece of high imaginative work. As it is, 
Inglesant's final declaration in favour of the Ohimdi of his birth 
takes us by surprise instead of developing itself naturally out of 
his past history, so that we bi*o tempted to quarrel with the last 
page of tbe book as inconsistent and out of place, when taken 
by themselves they contain one of the must attractive descripiion.s 
ever written of the philosophical position of tbe Ohurch ofJ'higland. 
A little more thought and trouble might havo avoided this, and 
produced a more perfect artistic whole. 

John Inglesant is the grandson of one Kichard Inglesant, to 
whom the suppressed l*riory of Wostnere had been assigned under 
Henry VIII., and whose mixed character with its opposing strains of 
scrupulosity and worldliness is very delicately sketciied in tho few 
pages which de.scribe hia entry upon tho pi-operty of Westnero. 
iioth he and his son, also Bichard Inglesant, succeed iu steering n 
safe course through the perilous days of Mary and Kliznbeih, 
remaining Oatholic at heart, but always conforming sullicicntly to 
the prevailing rigime to win tho favour and disarm tho susuicion 
of the party uppermost. Under Uharles I. this Bight Centre 
position wins for tbe second Bichard Inglesant an unusual amount 
of ioiiuence upon pcditics. His house at AVostacre becomes tho 
shelter of tbe proscribed Catholic priests, and mass is secretly said 
at midnight in the Priory chapel, while at tho same time ho 
manages to stand well with the lligb Church party and the Court. 
His younger son is very early marked out by the men surrounding 
his father as a convenient instrument of diplomacy and intrigue. 
His meditative religious temper, his jdiant imaginative intcliect, 
become the prey of tho Jesuit, b'utlier iSt. Claris, then at the head of 
Catholic intrigue in England, who sees iu the dn iimy boy, with 
his passion for reverie and Piatuiiic speculation, iiri iidmirablo 
future agent in the expected drama of roconciliniioii belweon 
England and Borne, which is to bo brought about by tho combined 
action of tho High Church, Boynlist, and Catholic parties. John 
Inglesant accordingly grows up a mGml)cr of the English Cluirch, 
and as such allowed a much freer walk in speculutivo i^aths tiian 
is possible to a Oatholic, but at the same time devoted both by 
temperament and habit to his Jesuit master. AVlieti lie arrives 
at manhood, he is placed about the Court, and bidden to lunko 
it his business to beeomn acquainted with OftAi of all parlies. 
The march of revolution, liowever, scatters into thin air the 
webs of intriguu upon which at one time so much had scorned to 
depend, and, while tho Catholics are still debuting whctlu'r they 
shall work through or against Laud, comes the execution of 
Strafford and the beginning of the end. Inglesant's life nt Oxford 
with the Court is in many ways admirably described, though here as 
elsewhere there is an entire absence' of iiumnur, which, emiiloyed as 
Thackeray would have employed it, might havo done good scrvico 
in lighting up all tho by-pnsKiguH of the story. AVo iind him 
present at Edgehill and Uropredy Bridge, and standing by Laud 
on the Ecailbld in his capacity of coiilidontial ngunt alike of the 
King, the Catholics, and the Laudinus. 'J'hon follows the account 
of Inglesant’s share in tho fatal negotiations with the Irish rebels, 
which is perhaps the most successful piece of mirralivo in tho book. 
He is sent as the King's secret agent to Ireland, to hurry on and 
complete the negotiations between Ulaiuorgau and tho Irish 
OatholicB for the dt'spateb of uii lri>h contingent to the relief 
of Chester, then besieged by tho Parliament, lie goes, knowing 
that the scheme of letting louse the Irish rebels upon England will 
bo regarded with horror oven bv the Bo^ulists themBoIvos, and 
that u it miscarries the King will disavow the whole phiii and 
leave his agents, small and groat, to bear the penalty. The plan 
of coarse does miscarry. Clamorgan is arrested iu Dublin on a 
charge of treasonable conspiracy, the King deserts him, and 
Inglesant, falling into tho hands of the Boyalists at Chester, boldly 
disowns tho King’s own written commission, and, disgraced with 
Itcwalist and Boiindhend alike, is given up to the Parliament. 

To follow out tbe subsequent events in d(!tnil would take us too 
fer afield. Inglesant’s mock execution, hU heroic loyalty to a 
fhitblcBB master, his sufibriug of mind and bod}' under the jiosition 
of infamy from which ho isgradnnlly rescued by the growth of 
a truer knowledge of tho King's character and objocts, are drawn 
with a skill and ptithos beyond praise. AVhen Inglesant finally 
emerges from tbe Tower, Charles I. is no more, and Inglesant's 
special work in England is gone. It may bo noticed as remnrltuble 
under all tbe circumstances that Mr. fjliorlhougo’s syaipathies are 
decidedly Boyalist. Charles’s follies and weaknesses are made use 
of with unsparing effect; but in tho descri))lion of both the King's 
inner nature and outward history, tho reader is made to feel the 
'^pity o’t” more than ai^hing else, and is led to regard his 
chmeter and circumstances ns double aspects of n relentless fate 
for which he is scarcely responsible. 

A new departure in tbe book is Mched in the murder of 
Inglesant’s only brother, which occurs immediately after his xe- 
the Tower. Thenceforward wp find, thwarting there- 
Ugiposimpidse, which, as the book proceeds, asserts itself more and 


more in Inglesant’e life and character, not only tbe old Inherited 
weoknese of will and conscience, but a new force of r^engeful 
passion, complicated besides with physical injury resulting from 
a sabre-cut on tbe head in one of the Civil Avar ikirmishes. The 
scene of the story is transferred to France and Italy. Inglesant, 
still nominally the agent of the Jesuits, wanders from 

place to place, driven on the one hand by the huopfer for ideal 
good which had sprung up in him in his Plato-worshippinfr youth, 
and on the other by tho hope of finding and destroying his 
brothur's muiderer. In the course of hia joumeyings he is 
brought across men aud cliques who represent the central con¬ 
tinental influences, just os iu Eu^and he bad been brought 
across men and cliques representing the main currents of Eng¬ 
lish thought and society, lie falls in love and marries a 
shadowy being with a mendy' shadowy relation to him; he assists 
at a Papal conclave; and finally, on a morning ride over tho 
Apennines, he meets the murderor of his brother face to face, and, 
driven by the murderer's appeal to the holiest names to forego the 
vengeance he has bt!on so long planning, hands him over to the 
unalterable Divine vengeance in a passage full of exquisite force 
and beauty. A description of the plague in Naples, and of 
Inglesant’s share in tho attempt of Molinos and bis followers to 
plant Quietist principles in Borne, winds up the Italian section; 
and in a concluding letter, supposod to be written some ymra 
afterwards by a chance acquaintance, wo are allowed a glimpse 
into Inglesant's later life in England under tho Bestoration, and 
into his a pinions on the then burning questions of the rival claims 
of the Ohurch of England and tho Ohurch of Horae, and tho vital 
religious facts underlying and determining them. 

buch are the main outlines of a book which can claim but 
very litilo on tliu score of construction, os we commonly under¬ 
stand construction in a novel. The plot of the whole latter 
half drags, and is hindei'ed and confused by episodes, some 
of them interesting, others pointless and tedious. Tbe turning- 
I point of this part—tho moment w'heii Inglesant first gains 
direct information of the murderer Mnlvolti—is slurred over in 
I n singularly cnrelees apd ineffective manner; the incident in- 
I troduoed often wauls edge and shape, and the stray characters, 
of which there are too many, are far loo apt to talk in tho same 
key and phraseology. Tiiern is no female character in tho book of 
real importance. Alary Collett is a beautiful sketch, succeasful 
berauHo it has a detiiiito place in what we may call the inner 
plot of the book for which inglesant's character and motives pro¬ 
vide tho material. But Lauretta, who, properly developed, might 
liave given life and form to tho latter portion of the story alter 
Mary UoUelt’s death, is neitluu* a beaiitii'ul nor an effective sketch, 
and Jiiglesanfs relatinns to hor—which with such a man would 
hare been intense in themselves, ond important in their infiucnca 
upon lii.s development—aro scarcely thought out at all. Here is 
tho great failiire'of tlie book as a study of life. We have compared 
it with Trannformalion. The characters of Mary OoUett and 
Lauretta, as well ns some others—notably that of the Jesuit, 
Father St. Clare, who roc,alla Father Holt—lend one to compare 
it with Esmond. Beside tho brilliancy and finish of tho two great 
pieturee iu Esmond —J^ady Oostlewood and Beatrix—tbe whole 
cliarncter-drawiug of John Inghsanf^ outside the character of 
Inglesant himself, appears ilat and tame. But the hook must be 
judged on what it gives rather than on what it withholds; and 
if it had much less to offer than it has, much less charm of 
style and description, and many fewer pathetic and touching 
incidents, tho character of John Inglesant alone would win for it a 
sympathetic circle of readers. In the creation of this character, at 
once weak and dignified, pleasure-loving and ascetic, Air, Short- 
house has shown great knowledge of many of the deeper and less 
commonly analysed forces of human thought and feeling, and an 
unfailing tact and skilfiilness in describing them. The mystical 
olomunt iu tho book might easily have been earned too far. As it 
is, ho has never allowed it to jiir upon the render, while it gives 
warmth and colour to whnt would otherwise have been dry ^ilo- 
sophical discua^iun. Tho b )ok in fact stH^ms to embody in artistio 
form, views and ideas well known to those who are conversant 
with what one may call, for want of a batter phrase, academic 
High Ohurchism. ■ The peculiar reli^dous tone and temjpM which 
bolouged to the finer and mure poetical minds in the Tractarian 
movement, aud which is still uuticeablo among us both within 
and without our Universities, finds hero delicate and beautiful iu- 
terprotnliou. 


EGYPT. ANCIENT AND MODERN.* 

A IHSTOBY of ancient Egypt, and an account of its antiqui¬ 
ties, especially such an account as should present to tbe 
reader's eye us well as his mind a complete picture of the manners, 
arts, and religion of that extraordinary people, was a want which 
bad long existed, and which Canon llawlinson has at length 
worthily satisfied. The laud of Egypt plays so important a part 
in sacred and profane story, and its civilization is so ancient that 
it^possesses an interest quite apart from and beyond that which 
attaches to any other land. Another great claim which it has upon 
our consideration is its connexion with the incidents and scenes'of 


* liistOTg of JncirMt Egypt. By George Rawlinson, Af.A. a volCi 
London: Longmans A Oi. i88i. 

Egypt. By Stanley Liine-Poolc. “ Foreign Countries Scries.*' Londutt x 
Sampson l.ow & Co. ’ xB8i. 
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mend hUtory, and this it owes almost ezclusivoly to ita geogn^ 
pbleal situation. Tho dosort of et Tib, ** tho ‘wilderness of the 
. wanderinin/’ separates Kgypt from that strip of fertile land) Pales¬ 
tine and 'Syria, which intervenes between the Kastem Mediter¬ 
ranean and the Syrian desert, where she encountered in turn her 
doughty enemies the Emim, Kenhaim, Philistines, Oanaanites, 
laxaeUtea, Hittites, and Je'ws, who disputed with her the rood 
to the broader and richer regions of Mesopotamia, Assyria, 
and Aria Minor, the seats of civilizations as ancient, and of 
wealrii as great, as her own. For twenty contnries tho struggle 
went on between, Egypt and her Syrian, Assyrian, Babylonian, 
indPeirian rivals, and Palestine was ever the highway w'hich 
her forces traversed, and tho Euphrates at Oarcheniish the 
field on which they tried their strength. Of these struggles 
Oanon Bawlinson tells tho history in a succinct and pleasant style. 
The work opens with an exhaustive description of the physical 
geography or the country, as well as of its animal, vngotaUe, and 
mineral products, together with a well-writteu and scieutilic 
•oconnt of its ethnology. The prevalent idea that the Kgypiiaus 
were originally a colony from Ethiopia is nd’utud by tho fact that 
they have none of the peculiarities of African tiibus, their hair 
being straight and not wotdly, and their complnxion dark, hut red 
father than black, while their features, though ncUhor Arab nor 
Syrian, bear a certain resemblance to both these types. The monii- 
'ments also afford another proof that the immigriition of tho ancient 
S^yptiana was from Asia, and not from the south, the most ancient 
tonj^ and pyramids being found in the north. Although inferior 
to tne great European races -who succeeded to their empire and 
anperiorlty, they possessed high intellectual powers, and cultivated 
literature, science, and philosophy at a very cnrly period, while in 
art, and especially in architecture, they reached a very high point 
of ezoellenoe. They were not wanting in manliness and military 
but Ithey were too much addicted to luxurious living and 
sensual indulgences. 

The language of ancient Egypt was ** an agglutinate mono¬ 
syllabic form of Bpoech,” presenting analogies both with Turanian 
and Semitic tongues, the Semitic element, however, predominating; 
tile Ooptic is its legitimate descendant, and, although a dead lan¬ 
guage now, continued to he spoken in tho Nile Valley until 
Uie aeventeenth century. It was mainly through the means of 
Ooptio that each accurate and certain results have been obtained 
from the investigation of the ancient records. Of tho language 
and the hieroglyphic writing, ns well os of the more cursive 
bicralic and demotic hands, the reader will find in the work i 
under notice a very clear and practical account, fivoing the sub- i 
Ject from the many technical aifBculties which surround it, and j 
imootbing the way for a study of the nmnunionts thuinsclvcs. j 

« intorcBtlng is tho account given us of the literature I 
vpt which has been preserved in those ancient docu¬ 
ments. history, whether as recorded on tho monuments or 
written in books, was stilted and unintoresiing in style, although 
of coune bristling with facts of the iutenscst interest; poetry was 
more advanced, and was, like that of the Hebrews, chiefly charac¬ 
terized by its delighting in parallelisms and antitheses, while it was 
luperior to the latter in its rhythmical arrangement. Komances, 
travels, and collections or models of epistolary correspondence are 
uleo found in abundance; but they are almost childish in their 
oimplicity. One marked feature in tho more higlillnwn Egyptian 
eompoeitiODs was the arbitrary and frequent chuiige of person em- 
jdoyed; and this peculiarity, it is curious to note, is also of fre¬ 
quent occurrence in the Korun. Books on geography, astronomy, 
astrology, magic, calendars, catalogues of libraries, &c., are found 
in large numTOrs,so that the materi.als for compiling an exhaustive 
account of the people and their civilization are sudiciently ample; 
but, looking at the cryptic character of tho documents in which 
they are enshrined, we cannot be too grateful for so popular and 
aeholarllke an epitome of tho facts os these volumes uflbrd. Ex¬ 
amples are given of the most important of those vnriq|iB styles of 
composition, and very curious and interesting reading they make. 
The account of the agriculture, products, and revenue of Egypt 
andcr the Pharaohs is instructive, especially at the present time, 
aa giving an idea of the immense capabilities of development which 
the resources of the country possess. The chapter on architecture 
vrill also be read with interest, and tho description of tho cou- 
itruetloB and scope of tho pyramids, obelisks, and temples leaves 
nothing to be desired. The British Museum contains enough 
iq^ocimenB of tho dlfferont typos of Egyptian statues and statuattes 
and pictures to enable us to judge of tho progress which the 
ancient people had made in sculpture and painting, but the student, 
as well 08 tne artist, will bo grateful for tlie excellently drawn and 
ananged illuBirations of this subject with which the author 
furniriieB us. 

The religion of Egypt and itsrelalion to that of the Jews, as 
well as to the various pagan cults of the old world, is one of tho 
most absorbing studies connected with tho investigation of tho 
Itncient monumental records and papyrus documents. The 
l^ptians were profoundly religious, ana tho devotion of the 
BMpla wae the one thing which made the greatest impression upon 
bexodotua when, in tho middle of the fifth century before Christ, 
ba visited the country and gave to the world the most entertaining 
anil most inslmctive work which has ever perhaps been written. 
The temple was the most prominent building and the centre of 
life in eveiy ^yptian city:— 

Ai>erpetusl eenmonisl of the richeot kind went on within its walls, 
along in shady ewridors. or Uirough its sunlit courts; long processions 
ipaHa their way up and down its nvouiu>a of sphinxes \ incense floated in 


the air; strains of muiio resounded wlthout pause i til that was bilghteal 
and most costly mot the eye on evaiy aide j and the love of fqpeeUole^ tf noS 
deep religious foeJing, drew to the sanctuaiy a oonUnual crowd wer- 
ehipiiers or spectators, consisting partly of strangm but tealidy of the' 
native inhabitants, to whom the ceremonies of their own dear taripleb their 
pride and their joy, furnished a perpetual dellghtAil entertainusiit. At 
times the temple limits were over-passed, and the sacred prooaaiioiiB were 
carried thruiigh the streets of the town, attracting the gaze of til; or, 
enibarking on tho waters of tho Nilo or of some canal derived from it 
glided witli stutoly motion between tho houses on either side, a frirer and 
brighter sight thuu ever. 

Nor was the influence of religion condned to the outer life of 
the people, it permeated their whole being *, literature and adenee 
were little more than branches of theolo^, arts were but eub- 
sorviout to the glorification of some god, and sacerdotal re¬ 
lations prevailed in even the smallest detaila of daily life, Tne 
religion of Egypt, like that of most of the nations or the ancient 
world, presented two phases^—an exoteric aspect, as it appeared to 
the outside world and tho common people, and an esoterio one, 
which it wore to the initiated and learned, Tho Amt was a poly- 
tlieisui, or rather an aniinal worship of the grossest character; the 
other wae a system of strict monotheism, intimately bound up 
with philosophical speculations upon the nature of God and the 
destiny of man. The gods of the popular mythology personified 
the various powers ond operations of nature, but were recognized 
by the illuminnti os the attributes of the one indivisible, creative, 
preservative, and destructive jpower. Such, at least, is Oanon 
Itawlinsou s charitable conclusion, supported by strong arguments 
deduced from facts and analogy*, hut we must coufess that a 
perusal of his pages on the mythology of the Egyptians leaves a 
strong impresHiun on our mind that they were, after all, irre¬ 
claimable pagans; and, however prettily they might theorize, 
stuck to their direct worship of stocks and stones and oats and 
dogs with ns much secret, though real, attachment aa does the 
Jaiiinica nigger," who, after fifty years of exemplary life as tho 
deacon of a Metliodial congregation, dies with an Ohi fetish hung 
round his neck. But certain it is that they had evolved what is, 
after all, tho most important worldly function of religion—^namely, 
a code of political and domestic morality which was far in 
advance of other peoples of antiquity. One advantage, however, 
of reading rrofessor liawlinsons minute account of this reli¬ 
gion will be to remove the prevalent notion, of which sceptical 
writers are so fond of taking advantage, that the Mosaic Ooin- 
manduiouls and the doctrine of tlio Trinity are directly borrowed 
from Egyptian sources. Tho origin of the animal worship has 
been the subject of the most con dieting speculations; and the 
author appenra to us to have taken the most sensible and 
likely view of the inatler when he attributes it to tho exag- 
gertiied symbolism which bepan by tracing in certain animus 
resumblnijcus to certain attributes of the divine nature, and 
proceeded at length to as.si^n to various Deities the heads of 
these animals and cveu thmr entire forms. Like most ancient 
cults the religion had a grossly indecent as well as a gloomy 
superstitious side ; yet on tho whole it appears to contrast 
favourably with other forms of paganism. The subject of the 
Egyptian mysteries is an extremely attractive one; but Canon 
lta*w]in.«i(m candidly informs us that there is notliing authoritative 
to ho said upon the subject, and wisely abstains from mere specula¬ 
tion. 

\S^o have not space to do more than refer to the admirable 
description of thn manners and customs of tho Egyptians, their 
arts, trades, amusements, and other occupations; suinue it to say 
that it forms not only a valuable ethnological study, but a trust¬ 
worthy explanatory guide-book to the pictorial representations 
found upon the walls of the ancient tombs and temples in the 
Nile valley and now familiar to all through musouma and books. 

Tho second volume, which deals with the actual history of the 
people, is in no way inferior in interest to tho first. The ohro- 
liology is, and always has been, an initial difiiculty in tho matter, 
and, even with the researches of Liter times to guide him, the 
historian cau speak with but little certainty about the order and 
date of the Kings of ICgypt whose names have come down to us. 
The history seems, however, to divide itself into three great 
divisions—tho Old Empire " of Manetho, which is tho oldest pre¬ 
sentation uf civilised man which the world contains, and_ much of 
it certainly nutorior to Abraham; the Middle Empire begins about 
B.c. 1S40, lasting for two hundred years; and the "New 
Empire, ' bcgiuuing at B.c. 1640, comes, after the Twenty-second 
Dynasty, upon the field of exact and woU-ascortained dates. 

Of. course the chief points of interest in this part of the 
work for iCuropeau readers will always be those where it 
comes into contact with the familiar history of the Bible. 
The story of Joseph, the Exodus of Israel, and the invasions of 
Palestine will always form the mo.st attractive portions of the 
narrative. TJie conquest of Egypt by the Hvksos, or Bfaephezd 
Kings, who seem to have been principally Canaanitqs,' with a 
preponderitnco of Ilittites among them, was the first act in the 
drama. After devastating tho country, and committing great 
havoc among its monumental and literary records, they gradually 
adapted themselves to Egyptian institutions, and at length 
laid the foundation of a new and prosperous empiric. Apepi, 
the last monarch of the dynasty, is supposcdi. to have been tim 
Pharaoh of Joseph. With the accession of the native king, who 
drove out the.nyksos, the troubles of the "Shepherd* imnd- 
gvanti,now naturalUed iu Egypt, began, and culminated in the 
oppressions with which we are so familiar, and In the hhio d m ^ 
whiqh was to prove so important an epoch in the Mstory of tin 
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wmM* The Tersion of this end tiie other incidenti which brinff 
ISgyptiea itm in^abaolute ooutact with the Bible nanatiYe 
ittey 'be itudied with great advantage in Canon Bawlinaon’a 
pagea, wbero aU the facta which modern research has 
browht to light are clearly and impartially set before the 
yy* ■ -« a specimen of the mass of misceUaneous and amusing 
mots which these volumes containi we cannot refrain from calling 
a^entioh to the description of the discovery of a plot against the 
j ^ 1 Bamesoa III,, and too punishment of the 

cnfflinw, the men .being condemned to too Japanese punbhment 
of death by toeir own hand, and ono of the women conspirators of 
high xwk being sentenced to keep a beer-house by way of penal 
sermude. The jButary tf Ancient Etf^pt is a work of great 
erudition and of profound and well-eustaiuod interest. 

To tooee who reculre a handbook to l%ypt, as it is at toe pre- 
eent day, Mr. Stanley Laue^-Poolo’s little work will bo very wel¬ 
come. It is a clearly-written account of the geography and 
physical mpeots of the people and their daily life, and of the 
modem history, economics, and administration of the country. 
Although wanting in that graphic character which personal 
acquaintance witli the scenery and surroundings alone can give, it 
is a useful and meritorious compilation. 


THE SONNETS OF CA.MOENS.* 


ing those entiously blunt ingenuities wMch ian eharaoterlstle of 
OamoenSj as where he translates 


hj 


Oh snbtU laven^Xo para sen done 
O stratagem to his own pK^adlos, 


than which nothing could be bettor. 

But it is time to give an instance of Mr. Aubertin*s poweie in 
an entire sonnet, and we turn, therefore, to his rendering of what 
is perhaps the grandest of the whole series, that written by 
Gamosna, with an unusual majesty of expression, when the honee 
of King John 111 . wore mnoved in 1573 to the Monastery of 
Belem. We will ftrst quote the Portuguese original, that our readeie 
may form some idea of its singular dignity and melody: — 

Quern jaz no grSo sepulchro, quc doacrovo 
Tait illuHtres MgnneH 110 forte escudo ? 

Kinguem; quo iiitiho, om fm bo torna tudo: 

Alui fin (lueni tudo pOdo 0 tudo tovo. 

Fui hci ? Fez tudo quanto a lie! so devo 1 
Poz na guerra 0 no paz devido estudo. 

MuA quHu pezado fui ao Mouro rudo, 

Tanto Ihc seja agora a terra love. 

Alexandro nerd ? N i nguem so ongane: 

Mais quc n ndquirir, o Hustentar estimn. 

Soru Ihulriuno grsu Sonhor do inundo ? 

Mais olitiervaiitc foi da Lei dc citua. 

lie N umu ? Nunia uSo. mas be Joane 

Do Porliigal Terceiro sem aegundo. * 


Sonetos of Oamoons, after having been comparatively 
•A. neglected in favour of his famous epic, have found iu our own 
days a careful and judicious commentator in the Visconde de 
Juromenha, who has edited them all, to too number of two 
hundred and^ fifty-two. They arc the principal compositions of 
their kind in the Portuguese language, fur since the sixteenth 
century no really important lyrist has arisen in Portugal; and the 
sounete of Ferreira, which preceded those of Oamoeiis, and havo 
sometimes been compared with them, are altogether too harsh and 

S odontic to support the comparison. It is therefore to the general 
teraturo of lilurope that we must go for a parallel to these poems, 
which may roughly be said to hold the same relation to toe sonnets 
of the Italians as is held by those of Spenser and the prc-Shalc- 
speoriau sonneteers. There is tho same intellectual bondage to 
certain laws of pastoral diction and an elaborate artificial system 
of courtship, curiously mingled with tho snmo occasional outbreaks 
of rebellion against that bondage. Gamoens, who is as far Irom 
the rosy classicisia of Itonsard, on tho one hand, as ha is from the 
profundity of Gampaoella or the religious eroticism of Jtedi on the 
ether, is feally luoro closely allied to Sponsor os a sonneteer than 
to any other brnropean poet, and thoro i.s not in these formal 
compositions scope for those peculiarities of individual stvle 
wliich mako tho Lusiads so unliUo tho 1 ^'aerp Queen. The great 
Portuguese poets epic is certainly a more vigorous poem than the 
ttllegmry of his liiiglish contemporary; it is more breezy and 
spirited, and a larger conception of life moves in its heroic pages. 
At the same time the hiver of poetry pure and simple, tho man 
who likes to forget tho world and nil its cares, will turn to Spenser 
with more enthusiasm than to Gamoens, since to Spenser, first 
among European poets, was revealed tho dogma tliat Itas enabled 
poetry to live in the charged atmosphere of modern life, and which 
Keats has put into immortal words:— 


Beauty is Lrutli, truth beauty—this is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 

In his sonnets Gamoens comes much nearer to that Spenser 
who was so pro-omiiieutly tho lover of natural beauty, while 
Sponsor, curiously enough, in his sonnets, approaches what was 
dry and mannered iu the Southern poetry of his generation. A 
deep sincerity, a lender noalalffia after love and homo, a glowing 
patriotism, givo life and interest to a great number of those qua- 
torzoius with which, as Wordsworth says, Gamoens soothed an 
exile’s grief.” Tho Fortugueae language, the fioency and sonorous¬ 
ness of which have been snores iu the path of lesser writers, attains 
n wonderful smoothness and fulness on the lips of this great master 
of language, and moat of his sonnets are distmguish^ as much by 
their melody as by their sereno and limpid expression. 

Mr. Aubertin, who is tho author of tho best existing English 
translation of the ZnaiadSf and whom long ofiioial residenco in 
Portugal has made a master of tho niceties of the rather difficult 
langua^, has not attempted to translate all the 252 sonnets, but has 
selectea seventy from among toe number. His version is^ on the 
whole, interesting and accomplished; if he fails, it is mostly in 
seising tho subtle shades of meaning that givo value to toe original. 
For instance, in translating the exceedingly touching sonnet on the 
death of toe lady whom Gamoens loved in IndU, and who was 
drowned, Mr. Aubertin translates 

Etornamente as dguns lograrBo 
A tua poH^rina formes ura, 

by 

The waters In their cold embrace shall bind 
For evermore toy rarest cynosure, 

where '*<^osttre” seems to us an affected word out of place in 
tois connexion, and where the delicate meaning of ^*peregrina 
formosnra,” a beauty at once unushal and exotic, is lost. On the 
other band, Mr. Aubertin is sometimes extremely happy inrender- 

* Smmtjf Stmneti of Camowai wtfA Ori^iudPomk By J. J. Anbartla. 
London: C. Kegan Paul & Co. 


Mr. Aubortin’s version is ns follows 

Who lic<t in tlun great Hcpultriira that shows 
Signs su illustrious on the valiant shield ? 

No une; fur to tliis cud nil things must yield: 

But he did all and could all: as ho choso. 

A King ? he wrouglit wlint King to self King owes 1 
lie studied arts of pciico and of the licld : 

Heavily tis Ihe rudo Aluur’s fate lie scaled, 

So lirthtly on hiiii now may oarlli repose 1 
Jh't Alexander Y yuu mistake tho man : 

Kiitlicr lie luvnd to keep th an to acquire. 

Is it the world's great master, Iladriuu ? 
lie held {Jiw sacred law of llcuvm far higher. 

N'unm ? it not Nuina, it is .lohn 
or l‘ortiigiil, thi! Third : Kccond to none. 

This is certainly a cuuscientious attempt to givo tho original phrase 
for phrase, and it is not uuskLlfullv performed, especially towards 
the end; but ** ho wrought what luug to self King owes ” is a 
terribly awkward and almost unintelligible way of saying ** be did 
all that a King owes it to himself to do,” and without a 
second” is a very diUerent thing from “ second to none.” 

A more favourable example of Mr. Auberliu's skill may be givMt 
in the version of one of tho amorous sonnets in which, under the 
poetical name of Liso, Gamoens seems to lament too unfaithfulness 
of one of those pastoral loves with which ho tried to solace 
after the death of Oatarinadu Alliiiide. It is at least only humane to 
Hupposo that the ** Seuhora rainha,” whoso uukinduess is hero so 
bitterly deprecated, is not the samo os that lady whoso tomb at 
Cintra has attracted so many worshippers as tho sepulchre of the 
very Pheeuix of fidelity:— 

The BWtin, wlien feeling that its hour is o’er. 

And Hint tlic. moment’s come when it must die, 

Lifts NuddcHt voice and swcotcsl harmony. 

Along tlic lone and solitary shore: 

Desires its IiI'h prolonged a little more. 

And leaving its oxiatcnco with a sigh, 

And fondest longing of a last good-bye. 

Doth this snd journey’s coming closo deplore, 

K'cu thus, my Fair, when I was doomed to see 
The mournful end Itiut all my loves befell, 

While on the lout remaining point I strove. 

With till mv sweetest song and harmony 
Upon lliy culd unkindness did I dwell, 

I On all thy treacherous faith and on my loyo. 

In his preface, which is rather wordy and tedious, Mr, 
Aubertin buows that ho Ls a better trunslator than critic. 
of giving 11s some bibliographit^al or historical account of too 
sonuets of Gamoens, ho diverges into a rumbling disquisition on 
tho sonnet in general, which lie treats in a manner that we fondly 
hoped had become antiquatod. Being a good translator, he haa 
not ventured, except in one or two instances, to alter the ottguftncff 
of Oamoens's rhymes; but ho groans aloud over too vexations of 
too task. Moreover, ho seems to have employed an amanuenaia 
who played to him the same part as was played by toe ingenuoua 
little boy in Andersen’s story of Tho Emperor’s New Olothea.” 
lie and his learned friends were all bowing down before the 
imagina^ beauty of Oamoens’s regular sonnet-form, when tb i» 
fresh child of nature exclaimed, ** They all seem to finish before 
one has got to the real end of them.” The scales immediately 
fell from Mr. Aubertin's eyes, and it was revealed to him that the 
ear of toe natural man demands a couplet at toe end of a sonnet. 
A ** delicate adagio conclusion ” is all very well, but the melody 
ia really incomplete without toe ** hammer of toe coda.” Like toe 
oratory of Anh, fhrinco of Tartarv, ^'this is pretty, but we 
don't Know what it means,” and, judged simply as criticism, it 
seems to us remarkably poor. In point of fact, while Mr. Aubertin 
has been listening to his amanuonsia, and getting into a tangle with 
i^Sfliba and co^, he has missed a very pretty opportunity 
of ^uaconrsing profitably to us on the sonnet. For it would m 
to find a better text on which to preach a sermon on this 
anbject than toe practice of Gamoens, who hits a happy mean 
between toe rigid inflexibility of toe Potrarchans and toe laxily; 
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Jod poritife ertor of the Elizabeti^i. If any one ynaiU to know 
liow aoDnets ihoald be compoeedi from a teohnioal point of view, 
tot him gfo to Camoene; he cannot And a better maeter. The ^reat 
principle on which the normal eonnet is constructed is tbU^an 
, advance uphill in digaihed array for eight lines, and then a retreat 
downhill, more at ease, for six lines. The octett is a rigid form 
not to be tampered with; Us rhymes are two, and in every 
case must be arranged abba, a'bb a. But the sestett need 
by no means bo so exact in the distribution of its rhymes: 
after swelling proudly,” ns Keats says, up to its climax, 
it mayr retire in some measure of elegant disarray, with¬ 
out losing ita character as a regular form. Camoens, whose 
octetts are without variation, gives himself this license in the 
sestett, altering the order of rhymes with subtle art in accordance 
with the feeling to be expressed, llis most usual arrangement, for 
postoml and amatory aonnels, i&cd e,c d e; in some cases a fuller 
and more melancholy music is secured by the more frequent rhyme, 
e dc,de d,at even, though this is very rare, cdc,cdc. In no 
ringto instance does ho permit himself to use a couplet at the end, 
mid to the student of poetic form his sonnets are particularly in¬ 
teresting, because they are in every case regular, without being 
unreasonably rigid. We speak with confidence of a certsin form 
•of sonnet being ** regular^’ or ** normal ”; wo do not on that 
siccount deny that an abnonnal or irregular sonnet may be an e.\- 
oeedingly beautiful poem, but we wish to protest against the 
IstuouB criticism which says that because ** Bright Star, would 1 
were as stedfast as thou art” is a very exquisite poem, tWe is so 
«uch thing as an irregular sonnet. 


THE LYRICAL DRAMA.* 


I N the estimation o? tCe pii\>ilcln general {he production of a 
successful opera ought to be the highest object of a coiijno.4er’s 
ambition; and, taking civilized world all round, it is tlio kind of 
mosioal entertainment out of which people suppose tbomsulvos to 
get the greatest amount of enjoyment In this country, however, 
up to the last few yean, no very great amount of altention bus 
been paid to the quality of the music except as regards its fitness 
for riiowing off Italian or Italian-taught singers. The audiono.es, 
proud of tneir expensive exotic, and saved thereby from being 
Dored with what was not good, were not driven to inquire afior 
what was so, or what made one work differ from another in glory. 
But in the Inst few years art has begun to receive more serious at¬ 
tention. A certain number of people who are more alive than their 
fellows have grown insensibly to feel the irksomeness of the 
monotonous void of star performances, and have been driven to 
inquire into the eauses of their dissatisfaction. Many really musical 
people are rarely to be seen within the walls of either Italian operii- 
Louae from yearis end to year's end, because when they go they 
(have to submit to so much that is objectionable that even the rare 
offer of an interesting work can hardly surmuiint the distaste 
which has been forced upon them. This, of couree, must uppoi*r a 
4 im guUr anomaly, and among apologies for opinions extorted iVuiu 
wise men by the vulgar, and much chatter among little artistic sets, 
and frequent hinte at questions and theories in litnriitiiru of all sorts, 
the public gets wina of aitistic problems, and grows to a eurtuiu 
extent insensibly wiser. But wisdom docs not grow upon the 
hedgerows, and so it happens that theso ideas which iloui 
•about and get hinted at here and there want tliu pntienco and 
devotion of some capable person to put them into iotelligiblo 
and consecutive order, and to make the public, who are not 
by any means really unwilling, see clearly where before was 
nothing but dim glimmerings, which might possibly be will-of-tbe* 
wispe. It is, indeed, a most favourable opportunity fur such a 
wo»; for the searchers after facts have accumulated an enormous 
amount of varied and particular information, which almost 
oriee out to be sorted and made fruitful; and the subject is cer- 
4 ainly one which people at the present day are quit^ ready i'ur, 
while it has in itself elements of remarkable human interest, which 
only need moderate experience and a good head to turn to serious 
and most satislactory account. 

In these circumstances, the appearance of a work called 
I^frical Drama must be welcome to numbers of anxious, and 

S et uncertain, lovers of art. The very title looks suggestive; ns 
\ the writer hod considered that the word opera, for all its 
great associations and connotations, was, after all, not quite ade- 

a uate to express all that is wanted to come under it. The 
Tst chapter, called ** Operatic Origins,” looks equally promising, 
ibr it auggestf going to the root of the matter. Heading a few 
pages gives impression that tbe stylo is light and chatty, but 
uat there is evidently a good deal of information at the bi^k oi 
it. People who do not know anything at all will be possibly 
wiser for the writer's expressing his dissent from the students who 
bi^vc that Greek plays wore forerunners and counterparts of 
modem ojmib. They will also he struck by the fact that the 
otbry of Orpheus has had great iosotnation for composers, from 
PoIuIabo, in the fifteenth centuiy, to Peri and Monteverde a little 
lateTj nn to Gluck, and so down (in both senses) to Offen- 
fbei^} bat perhaps in that respect they will not be much the wiser. 
B certainly Is desirable that they should know that Venice held a 
vary asmiuabto position in relation to the earliest attemptS|jat 
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will estiact from tbe present chapter. They wRl be stmok 
I Lully’s b(dng,called ** an Italian scullion and fioUnist,** and with 
the exceptional privileges accorded to him by Louis whirii 
probably resulted in the removal of bis rival Cambart to England, 
who, atriving there with his own opera, Arunui, in his {met, 
got it performed, end thereby gave a notable spur to such enter¬ 
tainments. Headers of Pepys will be pleased to come scioas the 
familiar Stege of JiAodei, and students of humanity wUl be inter¬ 
ested to read that Oromwell and the Puritans allowed opera when 
they forbad aU other dramatic representations, because they con¬ 
sidered that the public of that day, like that of the present, when 
it went to bear Italian opera, would not be able to unaentand what 
it heard. All this is a sort of light skirmiihing which to very 
readable, and might be taken hopefully to be intended to put the 
reader in a good humour for more solid matter to come. But the 
next chapter is evidently a parenthesis. It is called The History 
of Her Majesty's Theatre,” and is confined to less than three pages. 
Information is given about the said theatre's being called ”The 
King's ” At one time and ** The Queen's ” at another; and we an 
told the name of the architect from whose designs it was rebuilt 
in 1790, after one experience of burning down. There axe sIbo 
remarks about Handel being a practical man of business, and about 
his organization of Itahan opera; but the whole thing does not 
seem to ho much to the point. The next chapter is about Oovent 
Garden Theatre; but firstly and at some length about Mr. 
Frederick Gye, and the London Genuine Tea Company, and the 
handsome saloon they bad and who went there; and now Mr. Gye 
came to be associated with the Italian Opwa. This appean to 
be mostly parenthesis also; end even when it comes to mention¬ 
ing the names of singers and of works performed, and how they were 
puffed, and so on, the best that can he said is that such inibrma- 
non might he sorvicetible in a big work of reference on the London 
stage. 

The next chapter looks os if it would go nearer the mark; 
for it deals with subjects for opera, and explains a little how 
Wagner prefers legendary and mythical subjects because their 
types are of most universal significance; and shows how eom- 
pusers who aim high have been attracted by such legends as 
Faust, Her Freischiitz, Robert the Devil, the Wandering Jew, 
and the Flying Dutchman. There is also a long digression 
giving Goethe's views of a possible dramatic development of 
the legend of tbe Wandering Jew; but the main object of 
the chapter is to lead up to a full consideration of the Don 
Juan and the Faust legends. To the former, a third of the 
entire first volume is devoted; accounts of various forms of the 
story and its spread from ono nation to another arC vivaciously told, 
with more light skirmishing into stories such os that of the 
young man who married Venus's statue by mistake, and that of 
^t. Nicholas and tbe King of Africa's treasure. The accounts of 
tho first Spanish play by Tirso de Molina, and of Torelli’s bur¬ 
lesque of Giliberti's Conoitato di Pietra are very amusing, though 
they may be a little irregular; the same may m said of the con- 
biderntion given to MoliSre’s Don Juan, ou le Festin de Fierre, and 
the criticisms upon Sir Aston Cokoin's wretched Tragedy of Ovid, 
It is left singularly enough to Jloffiuann to deal with Mozart's 
Don Juan^ and the chapter which treats of that central matter 
is a free transluiiou of a part of one of the ” Fantasiestucke,'' 
wliich is poetical and fanciful, but cannot be taken to represent 
the views of tho writer of The Lyrical Drama, or to be very closely 
to the point. The next chapter consists of fifteen lines by the 
author, and a quotation of several pages from Alfred de Musset's 
Namouna, and tbe end of the whole matter is a chapter on some 
of the Husaian Poushkin's compositions in^ dialogue, founded 
sevorally on the fable of Salieri's having poisoned Mozart, and 
studies of Faust's possible condition after the death of Margaret, 
and fresh views of Don Juan ; but os Salieri gets most attention it 
is as pai’entheticnl as ever. The story of Faust is wrapped about 
with infinity of interest, and a certain amount of advantage is 
takeu of tho fact in the chapters which follow. It is true that 
such things have little immediate bearing on the Lyrical Drama, 
but still the matter is very amusing. An instance of this is the 
notice of the John Faust who was Professor of Magic at 
Cracow, whom also Melanchthon knew and described as ** tur- 
pis^flima hestia et cloaca multorum diabolorum.” Yet more 
amusing is the story of the Polish Faust called Twsrdowaki, 
of whom it is told that he sold bis soul to the devil, 
and acquired the light to make three demands of him, and 
that, after Imving had his fiing and made two of his demands, his 
third was that the devil should marry Mme. Twaidowski; where¬ 
upon the devil, being sufiiciently acquainted with Mme. Twar- 
dowski, preferred to retire from the comwt, and let Twardowski 
go to heaven his own way. Readers of Thackeray's Parie Sketch* 
Book will remember in this connexion tho story of Simon 
Gumbouge. Of such out-of-the-way stories and amusing toifles 
there is plenty, and it certainly has a tendency to ^pSconcile 
one to the fact that, os far as concerns the Lyrical ptania, the 
book is more and more hopeless. Gounod's FauetJSOtdM in for a 
little notice, and tho chapter ends with a dCssertatioo on the 
versions of the part of Marguerite given by Mmes. Nilsson and 
Lucca. From wis point a leap is mode at an impossiMe angle 
into The Ftying IhUohman. It is at least gretifying that lajge 
consideration should be given to that very admirable. JLyri^ 
Drama, which, like many really enjoyable works, is far too lavelj 
perfrfinsd in this country. The appreciation shown for tbe 
oiamatio and poetio elements is also most welcoow. and mag 
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pcrhapfloonnterbiiknoeilieTatWtaperfliiOttslyloiig qaotation from 
All ** impmsiive Tenion " of the story in a number of Shckvfoo^t 
Mi^mnu of 1821, which occupies half the entire chapter. TVm^ 
Muaer comes next under consioerstion; and in respect of this agaio 
the writer shows great appreciation of dramatic etiect, and commits 
himself to the critieiam that in this work “ Herr Wagn6r*s poverty 
as an inventor of melodies is shown very coospicuoualv,” which is 
perhaps more a matter of individual feeling than of ascertained 
certainty. Precisely the same remarks apply to the dissertation on 
Lohmfirin which follows. Elsa and Lohengrin are said to be ** the 
two most poetical figures of the modern stage ” which is gratifyingly 
appreciative, and objection is made to the uttoranoea of Telramuud 
aba CMruda, which from the musical dramatic point of view may 
be doubtful. 

From this point the writer goes backwards, like Hamlet's crab, 
and takes np 22 ohsrt the Devil and certain others of Meyerbeer's 
operas, which are described and appreciated, with inoideotal infor¬ 
mation ahont singers who have appeared in them, and the 
aoiirce of the plots, and so forth, which is not highly important, 
and should certainly have come before Wagner in any con¬ 
sistent and orderly work. The same process is gone through with 
Verdi, and with Rossini and some of his works, and so on through 
notices of works of Donizetti, Bellini, Thomas, Bizet, and Flotow; 
containing a good deal of information which is of no groat import¬ 
ance, and giving rise at last to wonder as to what has become of 
such works as Gluck's OrphSe et EurydicOf and AlceMe^ and 
others, of Cimarosas Mati'imoinio SrareiOf of Cherubini’s Mcden 
and Deux Joumies, of Auber'e mamniellot not to speak of 
Fiddio, or Oftsron, or of Meistereinger^ or even of 

M^stofele^ and the last crux of the pseudo-purists, Trietan 
and ledtde. In fact, from this point the matter of Lyrical 
Drama appears to be almost given up as hopeless. There is 
a sort of onrlesque account of some experiences of impresarios, a 
chapter devoted mainly to the question whether Mr. Washhurne, 
late Secretary of the American legation in Paris, was justitied in 
using his aavautageous position to advertise fur a first class, 
bareback, male and female rider ” for the Great American 
Circus, Paris," &c. And in this manner the subjects of the 
chapters so darting about in perfectly irresponsible fntedom, with 
occasional returns somewhere in the direction of the drama—ns, 
fbr instance, in a chaj>ter on theatrical anomnlios and amusing 
stage aeddents and incidents. In another chapter the author 
takes upon himself to chastise justly the errors and absurdities of 
Ouida and of the author of Mwic and MoreUe^ together with other 
writers of more dignity and less presumption. Dictionaries of 
music follow, under which head the que.stion is discussed as to 
whether Rousseau did really write Le Devin du Village^ while a 
tribute is paid to the literary qualities of the famous Kncyclopddie. 
Hr. Grove’s Dictionary comes in ior spedal and i'avnumble con¬ 
sideration ; and there follows something about classical chamhor 
music, for which the author docs not appear really to have much 
AppredatioD, and a little again about the reiisoDableness of opera. 

The last two chapters go ns clear away from the subject as can 
he. One is an amusing account of the authors visit to Tatra 
Ftired, a little Hungarian watering-place at the foot of the Car> 
athions, at the end of which a lew words are said about his 
aving heard some llunmrian players trying to learn parts of // 
Trovatore by car; and the last of all gives some chatty accounts 
of absurd examples of misprints, translator's mistakes, ingenuities 
of intentional plagiarism, and such trifles. 

Taking it all round this is one of the most bewildering b(X)ks a 
man oould wish to come across. Seeing a title which promises 
'** volumes," and having no preface to explain its reason ibr existence, 
the hopeful reader plunges into a labyrinth of mostly disconnected 
and even unnssimilable chapters; and these are not merely dis¬ 
connected one with another, hut go wandering about in them¬ 
selves, touching airily and lightly on all sorts of out-of-the-way 
.and sometimes quite superfluous information ; while, worst of all, 
the author does not anywhere attempt to deal with the most iu- 
tensting questions which the name of the book suggests. On 
the other hand, the volumes must he confc.saed to be full of 
amusing and brightly told anecdotes, and a great deal of genial 
Appreciativeness, which is, however, rather of poetry and drama 
than of what is really valuable nud highly enjoys hie in music; and 
if this can save people from the feeling that they have been a little 
bit hoaxed by the title, it is somewhat of an ncLievoiunut. A 
genial Irishman once said that he had written a letter which was 
all parsmtbesis. To achieve two volumes on the same principle 
would, indeed, be a triumph of art; and the present collection of 
items may come as near to this as a man may hope for. Otherwise 
it might have been better to call the collection ** Chapters in 
Zigzag," and to add a little preface to explain where they came 
from. 


HOW I CIIOSSED AFRICA.* 

'R^AJOB SEBPA PINTO’S account of Africa is eaunlly 
jSll.. intereftting to the geographer, the ethnologist, and the 
general reader who likes plenty of adventure. It u, we confess, 
the adventures and the ethnology of How 2 Crossed A/t-ica, 
rather than the exploration of tbe adluents of the Zambesi, 
which ha^ interested ourselves. . Major Serpa Pinto, a Portii- 

• ffloio 1 CItotsmI J/rioa, By Major Serna Pinto. Translated from the 
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goeie cavalry officer, whom tib <i»BingaIar attraction of Africa 
maatexed and led from Loanda to t|ba Zambesi, and so due south 
to ths Transvaal, is a writer and adventuror of tbe faarlm old 
sort His book, os he modestly observes, makes no s^t literoiy 
pretensions. The author has extracted what he aeeinsd most 
valuable from his notebooks and diaries. He has not encum¬ 
bered his book with so much unnecessary detail as many African 
tzavellera have offered to the public, when a man's only ^eod 
fexcept a pet goat, which one day devoured a fetich) is his 
diaiT, he is apt to confide rather copiously in that companion. 
Anil, when it comes to puhlishiug, ho naturally dislikas the 
task of abridging his own composition. But Major Seroa Pinto 
is not very tedious. He has loft out a great deal. He occu¬ 
pies too much space with perpetual accounts of the difficulty 
of obtaining carriers. His troubles with his carriers absorb him, 
as the whole intellect of some ladies is swallowed up with their 
difficulties with their servants. But Major Serpa Pinto’s character 
is delineated by himself with much unconscious humour. He is 
brave, loyal, persevering, hot-tempered, and ho knows it. He 
does not “ protend to have rigorously followed the nrecepta laid 
down in the twentieth chapter of the sublime Book of Exodus, 
certainly tho most beautiful of the Pontateuch, but he did his best 
not to depart too widely from them." He felt that European 
manners and ideas are not always in place in Oentral Africa, and 
he acted on a rough-and-ready Bonse of natural justice. 

Semetimes the Major took the law into his own bonds witf^ 
admirable effect. Africa is the asylum of cosmopolitan scoundrels, 
men escaped from Portuguese prisons, and other adventurers who 
strive to out-do even the nalives in moral callousnesB. One of 
these blackguards proposed to Major Pinto to use his arms and 
ammunition *‘in a most villanous undertaking," probably slave- 
catching. The Major at once had his nuasally couiitr3rman seized 
and tied up to a tree, where he caused him to receive fifty lashes. 
As the man hud ihreatonod to stir up disafiection among the 
carriers, this summary justice deprived him of any presti^ he 
might have enjoyed among the blacks. On another occasion, a 
slave merchant brought his merchandise into the Major's camp, 
and so irritated that Irioud of freedom that, says he, I made a 
dash at the fellow, seized him by the throat, and drew my knife, 
with the intention of plunging it into his body." But belter 
thoughts prevailed. When Major Pinto had actually aimed his 
revolver at the head of another malefactor, some one threw up his 
hand, and the bullet, fortunately for all concerned, sped harmless. 
This is not the sort of major for African kings to meddle with. 
Being bullied and boycotted" iu the Baroze country, Sfojor 
Pinto sketched out a very pieusing plan of a revolution, a scheme 
BO picturesque that the reader almost regrets it was not exe¬ 
cuted:— 

1 liad rcHolvcd, if Lobotwii dpeided upon my death, to gnrround mysolf 
with llvo of my ihohI ruliuhlo men, to uci aM bull-dogs, such ns Augusto, 
('amutoinbo, and others, and repair with ilicm at oncu to the King's audi¬ 
ence, wlierii all arc alike unnriuud ; to coukii tliem, at a given signal, to 
spring upon Lobossi, (iiimbolln, Malngju and ibo other two privy coun- 
Hellors, whilst I, ncL-oiiipiinicd by Maeimuann, the (Jeiieral iu Chief, who 
hud ten thousand warriors nr. Ids call, would shout out, *' Live Monatumueno, 
King of tho Lui; lung livo tliu sun of Chipopu I ** 

1.CSH conscientious and Icbs official explorers than Major Serpa 
Pinto might prohiibly perform great feats of filibustering in the 
interior of Africa. Thirty resolute and well-armed Europeans 
might seize the “ stool " of a native prince, govern his kingdom, 
extend their dominions, and alter tho history of a continent. So, 
at least, some passages in this book lead us to imagine; but tho 
practical difficulties may bo greater than they seem. 

Major Serpa I'inlu had much ill luck on his journey. At the 
start he was provided by the Portuguese Government with arms, 

I equipments, stores, provisions, that Mungo Park never dreamed 
of in the old days when lonely white men wandered from 
I tribe to tribe, with no currency except the brass buttons of their 
coats. Major Pinto also had companions, Oapelio and Ivons, 
but they deserted him and went their own ways. Though he 
aiipeara to have behaved to them with generosity, thedr conduct 
naturally caused him much distress and trouble. But illness, tbe 
want ot carriers, the di.sIioncBiy of the natives, and tho extortions 
of SooaSf or kings, caused the chief diificulties in his uduous 
march. In tbe populous Bihd country ho found a singular race 
of born advcntuivrs and discoverers, who travel for years at a 
time fur their own ploasiim and interest. The wealthy traders 
among the Biheuus would be considered " warm men ” oven in 
countries less sultry than Africa. If they only had the power 
of telling where they bad been, and describing what they had 
seen, the geographers of iCurope would not have cause to leave 
blank great part of the map of South Central Africa.” Though 
possessed ot great pluck" (tempered, apparently, by almost 
invincible discretion in certain circumstances), the Bibenos are 
profoundly vicious, openly depraved, persistently cruel, and 
cunningly hvpocriiical. 'J'liesu qualities remarked in them are 
common, Major Piuto thinks, to almost fUl the .^ricans 
with whom he made acquaintance. As fever and rheuma¬ 
tism (only temporarily cured by a sudden ducking in a river) 
detained Major Pinto for many months in the Bihd countiy, 
he was able to make an interesting study of their religion, customs, 
and political institutions. As far os religion is concerned, we do 
not think Major Piuto u very valuable witness. He is apt to say 
Religion they havo none." Thus of the Gonzellos be obec^cs, 

** though thorough believers in sorcery, they never give a thought 
to tho existence of a Supreme Being.'* Again, tho Bihenos " havo 
DO idea of any i-oligious faith, they adore neither sun nor moons 
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thw iet vp BO idols, but lire oo, qnite satisfied tvitb tbeir sDredries 
•od di?lEuitioos/* Now it ilWrory likely that both GoBzellot and 
Bibenos give bo thought to a Supreme Bmog. But it does not 
• follow that they have no religion. Among races in their state of 
thought, supremacy is in commission.” They have no idea of a 
Supreme Being, hut they have the small change of tlie idea, and 
scatter the attributes or creatWe and other powers, of rewarding 
and punishing and the rest, among a number of fanciful beings. 
Thus the Biheuos, according to Major Pinto, believe in the immor¬ 
tality of the Bonl, or something Teiy like it, and in a Idnd of pur¬ 
gatory. The Qonzcllos, in the Caquingue country, like the Aus¬ 
tralian and American tribes, have not yut reconciled themselves to 
the belief that man is necessarily and naturally mortal. “ None of 
these pe^les admit Iho existence of natural causes of diseases or 
death. If any among them should fall ill or die, the cause is 
attributed either to the souls of the other world (one among the 
spirits being specially designated) or to some living person who 
bos compassed the death by sorcery or witchcraft.” Just as 
among the Australians, a kind of magical coroner’s inquest is held 
after a natural death to discover by omens and divination the 
ghost or wizard who caused tho lamented clocense. This widely- 
sjbead amazement at the ordinance of dentil ns a thing unnatural 
and abnormal has produced all over the globe myths of tho origin 
of death. But these topics did not greatly interest Major Pinto, 
who, however, discusses at length tho functions of diviners, 
aorcerers, medicine-men, and rain-makers, lie was, as usually 
happens in Africa, taken for a rain-maker, because his visit to* a 
viltm coincided with a shower. Ho tiied to convince the chief 
that ne was not responsible for the weather, and one of his com¬ 
panions delivered a lecture on meteorology, adapted to simple j 
minds. But, the rain ceasing, tho chief went among his retinue, 
and threatened to tako tho life of ilie mischievous fellow who had 
closed the windows of tho heavens. 

The governmont of the Blh^s is somewhat quaintly described 
as ** on absolute monarchy with a good deal of feiidalistu about 
it.” This means, not that the f mdatorius are serai-independent, 
and a match, or more than a matcli, for their sovereign, but only 
that their power is tolerably strong among their own dependents, 
whom they lead to join the armies of tlie 8ova, or bead-chief. 
On the death of a Bova, there is an interregnum, a period of plun¬ 
der in which strangers are apt to bo seized hs slaves. Tho under 
chiefs now select the rightful heir, two parties go out and “ pot ” 
a man and an antelope, their heads are put into a baakot, the 
medicine-man conjures with thoin, nud tho uewSovais insmllcd. 
The curse of the country is the cusLum of mneanOf hy which 
traders and tiiivellcrs are subjected to onormous lines, ofieu for 
trivial oflbncos against anmo unintelligible cticpiette. With all their 
vices and crinioH, the Bilids have energy, and Major Pinto has a 
much higher opinion of their futuro than of that of tho lazy 
tribes who do nothing but sloop and cat. He stayed in the liihd 
country lung enough to consume ono hundred and sixty-nine 
fowls—a monotonous diet. His drawings of the instruments, 
axes, knives, pipes, hoes, arrows, and so forth, made hy all tho 
African tribes who are worUorsin iron, are well executed end full 
of interest. Tho forms are olton exactly lilio those of very early 
l^nze implements, represented in such works as Mr. Evans's 
Ancient Bronze. 

With his Biheno carriers, who sre not averse to cannib ilism 
(preferring to eat pottei-snnd basket-inaloirs), Major Piuto slowly 
worked his W'ay to the Zambesi. He found cloth the best form of 
money. The demand for beads is verv precarious. Black beads 
ore tlio only currency in one district, lied beads with white spots 
pass in another. Old metal cartridges are Urui, if not lively, but 
striped clotlmwere often flat, and blue Bhirtings were uncommonly 
dull. The sort of tricks played with blue lights and gases by loc- 
turelB on chemical science do not strike terror nor inspire respect. 
The negroes set them down to sorcery, and, as the Scotch gentle¬ 
man, on hearing a marvellous story, observed that he ** was a loear 
himser,” so the natives are thomscives borcerors, and Are not much 
impressed hy European magic. In the Muciissequeres Major Pinto 
found tho regular thoroughgoing savages of 8outh tropical Africa. 
They do not dwell in villuges. They are born under the shadow 
of a forest-tree, and so they are content to die.” They do not cul¬ 
tivate the ground, but live on roots, honey, and game. They are 
** whites of the type of the Hottentot race, in all its hidcousness.” 
But some of the more cultivated Ambuella girls are pretty. This 
people practises a well-known form of savage hospitality. The 
fong’s two daughters, Opnda and Can^u, besot Major Pinto 
exactly as the hioldao’s dau|rhter, in old Ereuch romances, always 
besieges the heart of tlie Ohristiau Knight. But Major Pinto, 
unlike the heroes of romance, was an exploring Galahad. Ono^of 
these vooug women ** inspired me with more fear than the wildest 
of wild cats could occasion.” 

Oddly enough, the apmtee injuria formee was neither permanent 
nor maleficeut. The two girls dropped into Platonic relations 
esilih the Major; we lived on, the best friends in the world ” $ 
IndMd, these good girls were tho only native friends the Major 
msdsi. On reaching the Barozo country be was ** boycotted,” as 
wn have said, was deeertod hy his carriers, and was robbed of his 
imqpcma and ammunition. Eoitunately he had still the King’s 
lUUif um isent from his sovereign, and the weights of his net 
tttypUed nim with lead for hnllets. With these to provide food, 
la a country not deticient in game^^and with a stout heart, he 
wohad hiswajrto the Transvaul. Fortunately ho found in the 
nqp MtttM of Africa, and in the very worst of his didieulties, a 


French missionair, Iff. CoUlndi^ and Madest nitaii ho 

ever came across,” and othw European’ tomUmrs.. At Isn^ he 
reached Pretoria, the English, oonifbrt, Onl the " nonad sterlhotf.” 
Eis opinion of the counige of the Boers, maligned V nuasloaarws, 
has been conGrmed by recent events. But wo must always set 
against his view of their dealinss with the natives the view and 
the experience of Livingstone. The last of the many vietUas of 
tho expedition diod, and was buried neat a misrionsiy settlament 
in the Transvaal. The remnant of thp expedition numbered but 
eight persons, when Major Pinto^ completely dazkled*^- by the 
^ilondour of the entertainment, dined wirii tlie Treasoier of the 
Transvaal. 


FOUE CROTCHETS TO A BAR.* 

T here is a certain clcverncM in this story, but we greatly 
doubt whether it is enough to make up for the vein of low 
farce which runs through it. Almost all the character are very 
vulgar, and at times very dull; there are far too many of them, 
and the scene gets overcrowded; yet we must admit that the 
liveliness of certain passages, and tho novelty of the plot may 
prove the saving of the story, and win it the popularity oi a month 
or so in tho circulating libraries. With all its fruits—and they 
are as great ns they are numerous—it is not nearly so bad or so 
poor a novel as many that keep the attendants in a bustle at 
Mudio’s for fully as long a time as a comet remuns in sight. 6uoh 
a story as this it is by no means oa^ to analyse. It so ^unds in 
characters that wo scarcely know with whom to bepn. Among 
tho four Miss Crotchets who give the somewhat foolish name to 
tbe book most certainly the licroine cannot be found, for they have 
all, when tho story opens, not only reached what is called ** a cer¬ 
tain age,” but even got beyond it. The only safe course in writing 
about such a hodge-podge as this story is to stick closely to toe 
furUinos of the leading lovers, and not to leave them till we are 
safely landed nt a wedding-morning and the parish church. The 
tale opens, then, at a seaside place colled Shollford-by-Shore. 
There the Miss Crotchets lived, and there they were presently 
joined hy a rich brother from Jamaica, with his son John and his 
daughter Augusta. This young lady had a flower-like head, we 
are told, laughing eyes, and golden-brown hair. She was hex 
father's darling, and was clearly meant to become the hero's darling 
also, whenever ho should appear. The society at Shellford seemed 
at lirst sight unpromising enough. In truth we doubt whether a 
meaner and a more vulgar set has ever L^n found in one 
small place. The author certainly shows a wonderful exuberance 
in vulgarity. The Miss (Crotchets—or, nt all events, most of 
them—wore vulgar, and so was their wealthy brother, and so also 
were tho vicar and the vicar's wife, the 8quiro and the Squire’s 
daughter, tho doctor iind the doctor's assistant, and in fact aluiost 
every one whom wo can call to mind. There was ono bright ex¬ 
ception to this in a young physician, Dr. Lausdowfie, who had 
lately settled at Shelirord, and about whom tho gossips were busy, 
lie was a widower—at lot said that he was—but auspicions 

had boon roused that his wii'o was still living, and every one was 
ready to believo the worst about him. He fMls in love with the 
heroine, and she is not slow in returning the compliment. He does 
not nt iii'st propose to her, but asks lier to give him a promise oi 
her friondship. To this she sees uo objection, and they shake 
hands on it. “ I will be your friend,” she said. ** He understood 
her, knowing that she believed herself to he giving him a pledge 
of such friendship os annihilated all differences of condition and 
all prejudices of age.” Why did they not at once go further, 
and get engaged ? The answer is that, in the first place, they 
were only in tho first volume, and in the next place there was 
cloarly some mystery or other about the fascinating young phy¬ 
sician which needed clearing up. He indulged in soliloquies 
vrhich, though natural enough in n young lover who openly 
declares himself, are suspicious in a widower who merely asks 
for a girl’s friendship. Early in the story we find him think¬ 
ing about Augusta Crotchet's bright face, and toon aricing him¬ 
self why he thought about it, whon she was nothing to him 
and WAS never likely to bo auyiliing f Thereupon he turns round 
upon himself, and with many notes of admiration exclaim^ 
Never likely! when youth and life seemed all to abound fox 
him I when the things of which he never spoke and never heard 
now were becoming almost as if they had never been I Never 
likely! ” Then the author tells us how he^ hereupon whipped up 
bis horse, and drove rapidly on, but how neither exercise nor fresh 
air coidd rid him of those fresh memories which, once awakened^ 
clung like stinging insects. Hereupon the reader, if he at all 
resembles ourselves in this matter, straightway turns to the end 
of tho third volume to see whether Miss Augusta Crotchet does 
in the end become Mrs. Lansdowne, or whether she dies , broken¬ 
hearted and ho lives penitent. There was just a chance, more¬ 
over, that the doctor was not toe hero after all, but ttot the right 
man turned up later on. The inexperienced r^er may take our 
word for it tlmt he will bo saved a great deal of time and labour 
if he will always ascertain with all promptitude who is the hero 
and who is toe heroine. In nine cases out of ten this questioii la 
answered by the marriage that takes place in the last dhaptar^ • 
Knowing tms fret early in the story, he is able to skip over aU 
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HiB deqoriptiont of every, ODfli but/the happy yoi 
M^ior. indeed, often thibwi out^ aa it were, a faiee* trail, along 
. which Die reader fpllewe him only to discover at last that he might 
juit ei weA 'have parted company with him when he started on it, 
rad have ta^n up the scent xumier on. What was tho discovery 
that we made in the present case we are rather inclined to keep 
to oam^yes, for we do not forgot that many readers take a 
pleasure in tormenting themselves by gratif^ng only through 
reguhu; and steady reading that strong curiosity which theyfoel 
to know the end of a tcdd; 

Matters certainly soon begin to have a very black look for the 
young doctor. He has plent;f of enemies, and they presently got 
on the trace fi»t of his father-in-law, and next of the daughter of 
his father-in-law. It is presently discovered that she is shut up 
in a private madhouse. Her name was Janet, and she maintained 
that she was Janet Lansdowne, the physician’s wife, liis little 
boy Algernon adds to the belief of the gossips of SheUford and to 
the bewilderment of the reader and tho heroine. One day he was 
playing with the vicars son at digging a grave, by means of which 
ne proposed to descend to the lower regions. He suddenly 
etoppod in his work and began thus to question his playmate:— 

“ Does your papa pnt pooplo down there when they die ? ” 

** Yes,"* answered Iliiinpnrey, ** so it can’t be fur, but 1 don’t think i 


llten it must be quite easy to get back ? " 

''That it isn’t, 1 say. Where's your mamma ? Did my papa put her 
down there? " 

** No. He didn’t. Say that ui^ain, and I'll fight 3'ou. Sho went up the 
other way. She went one night when we were ml in l)0(l. i’ll tell you a 
secret. My papa cried. I didn't, bcoaose I guessed she’d cuino bock 
again.** 

“ Ah i thnt *8 miles and miles farther,** said.the parson's son. *' It must 
be twice as hard to get up there." 

*' The3* can come down easier, though,’’ said Algernon. 

« That they can’t.*’ 

“ They can then, for I’ve seen them.’* 

** It la not true. You never saw any one that did it,*' said Humphrey, 
pausing in his work. 

'* It is true,*’ said Algernon Lansdowne solemnly. “ I did not sec them 
coming down, but I did see them after they had uouic, oulj' it’s u ciccirct and 
1 must not tell it you.*’ 

At last he tells his friend that he had one night soon his mother, 
that she was all in white, and had been crying, and that his 
father took her away again. The heroine boing a very admirable 
voung lady horoiipou gives tho hero up, and the reader is almost 
inolinod to follow her, for he secs no way of escape out of the 
didicirity. Our fashionable novels have done a good deal in 
leading us to form very lenient judgments of men and things, but 
they have scarcely reconciled us as yet to bigamy. Our education, 
however, is going on very steadily, and no doubt in a few more 
years all our old prejudices will have disappeared. Nevertheless, 
tor the present one mfe in the madhouse and another at homo 
are moro than we can allow even in the case of the must ad¬ 
mirable and virtuous of lierocs. Happily our author does not 
make this hard trial of our old-fashioned mornlity. The first 
glimpso of light in tho maze into which we had been led reaches 
us when we learn that Mrs. Ijansdowne had hud a twin sister. A 
blessing on twins, we say, and on the wonderful likeness that 
always exists between them. They have served both author 
and reader many a good turn already, and will doubtless 
servo them many a good turn yet. It is at first only a glimpse 
of light that falls, but it slowly broadens till hope returns. 
Whether, however, tho heroine recovers from the melancholy 
into which slie had fallen, whether the palouoss of her cheeks 
is chased away by colour, and a rotumiug appetite gives as 
much plumpness to her body ns a heroine can venture to have; 
whether, moreover, the young doctor was really a widower; 
whether he returns from tho solitude to which ho had betaken 
himself; whether he himself turns mad or gels married a second 
time, that wo will never divulge. There are circulating libraries, 
and by sendiug to them the inquisitive reader can find out all this 
for bimsulf. Our knowledge has been only acquired by the e.v- 

K nditure of a good deal of trouble and patience; and though it 
A certainly cost us far moro than it is worth, yet that is no 
season why wo should make it commou to those who are indolent, 
who moreover, likely enough, would like much better to have the 
mystery left for themselves to unravel. 

Bueh a plot as this, with tlie use of a good roon^r fine words, 
ought to be able to fill up three volumes very easily. lu the 
power of using such words the author certainly is not wanting, 
tiiough it is not exercised so frequently as is commonly the cose. 
In the last lines of the first volume we have an amusing instance 
of that style which is so highly esteemed at tlie present day, in 
which there is a jumble of fine woiris and of terms that at beat 
are half skng. The heroine was thinking over the promiso that 
she mode to the hero that they would be friends. ** * Only 
friends/ and yet her heart went singing for the richness of the 
boon which her words discounted thus; and over all tho molon- 
d^ly land the sounds of trouble molted in her ears into songs of 
joyi'ubess and mirth.** The land, by tbo way, was not melancholy 
•o far as we could discover. At all events, the sun had been 
diining a short time before, and the heroine had been getting into 
the shade to escape its rays. But, melancholy or not, what has 
such a word as ** discqiintra ** to do in such strange company ? 
If it oanuot he spared, why then, in that case, the mercantile 
ixna;^ ahculd he kept up, and we should b» told ** that the sounds 
of trouble melted lu her ears into premiums of joyfulness and 
•oripi of mixrii that rose above par.” However, it b not the fine 


words to which the author ohiefly trusts to swell out the three 
volumes. Tho supply of low c)|iwterB b almost inexhao^ble, 
and whenever the hero or the heroine are off tho scene, there b 
always a piece of broad farce ready to fill up the gap. In thb 
kind of low buffoonerv, perhaps, the chief merit of the story is to 
he found. There is, however, far too much of it, and the end is 
reached with a feeling of thankfuluess. Nevertheless, as wu closed 
the book, we were ready to allow that, when judged by the 
common standard of the novels of the day, it caunot he fairly 
pronounced either hopelessly bad or utterly stupid. 


STUDIES OF MODEUX MIND AND CHARACTER.* 

T his volume displays a considerable amount of reading, but, 
unfortunately, almost, no power at all either of digesting what 
has been road or of reproducing it fur the bnneht of ethers. The 
style is dull and heavy; the narrative portions of tho book leave 
on the reader's mind the impression that soniothing, ho does not 
quite know what, has happened; and the roilectious and observa¬ 
tions will appear to roost p(;rsons to he, for the best part, either 
very old or quite unsound. However, tho book abounds in quota¬ 
tions so numerous and of such length that a good deal of informa¬ 
tion may be gleaned from it by passing over what comes from the 
pen of the writer, and attending only to that which is duo to his * 
authorities. It b to be regretted tlmt a writer evidently indus¬ 
trious and painstaking should not have spent more of his pains 
and industry on tho arts of composition. In a groat historical or 
philosophical work, heaviness and dulnuss—drawbacks ns they are 
—may be put up with for Ibo sake of matter or thoughts not to 
be found olsowbere. But the whole wortJi of essays such as those 
that this volume consists of lies in their readableness, iu their 
putting in a clear and popular form what the writer has gathered 
from books too numerous or tuo little accessible for the reading of 
the general public. They can then serve to give some informa¬ 
tion to those who cannot go to the fountain'heads, and to ant ns 
guides or ns stimub^nts to thoso who can. But cssoya like these, 
to read which with any degree of attention requires a strang and 
constant eilbrt of tlio will, serve neither of tiieso purposes, and 
only have the effect of giving an association of duloess to the 
Bubjocts, however brilliant, and attractive, of which they treat. 
One can hardly, for instance, rend through tbo essay on Voltaire, 
which shows much careful labour on tho part of the writer, with¬ 
out longing for a voliinio of his letters or novels to clear one's 
mind from tho fog with which tho essayist has beclouded it. 

The book before us treats of many subjects. There is an essay 
on (Juicciardini, one on Giordano Bruno and Galileo, one on 
Swift, another on Junius, 11 vo or six on France, from ilie days of 
tho old regime, to the Friijico-Oerman war, and, finally, ono on 
Bismarck and what the writer calls ** rau-Toutoniam.’* For the 
moat part they are reprints of cuutrihutions to the Quarterly 
Iteoiew; and thi.s fact ill suffice to prepiiro tho reader's mind for 
writing not of tho liveliest sort. The last essay of all, which 
treats of Modern Germany, is perhaps tho weakest of the whole 
series. It appeared iu January iS7i,and not even the astonishing 
events of that winter and the preceding autumn can rouse tho 
writer to any animation of feeling or stylo. Bonic of the most 
important contributions to the literature of “ I'an-Teutonism,’* 
particularly the Jr«s ftn'dvrn ivir von Fraulireich by Professor 
lleiurich von Treitschke, tlie leading Geruiun Gliauviuist, are not 
mentioned or quoted at all. No bettor source of information as to 
the growth of this feeling could be found than in tho writings of 
Herr von Treitschke, published between the begiuniug of the 
Danish complication and tho close of the Franco-Germoif war; 
yet they aro passed over in silence. Borne of tho statements made 
on matters of public notoriety show an extraordinary want of 
l^nowledge as to German fooling and recent German history. 
“Nothing,” says the writer, “could seem less substantial in 
matter-ol-fact foundation than the Bchlcswig-Holstoin enthusiasm 
of six or seven years back in Germany.'* Now it is certain that 
German enthusiasm on this subject in 1S63-4 was only a re¬ 
awakening, under conditions more favourable for its fulfilment, of 
German enthusiasm in 184S and the foUowing two or three years. 
Tbo frustration of Gorman hopes at this earlier period and tbe so- 
called Schmach von OlmiitZf or humiliation which Prussia suffered 
about the same time at the hands of Austria, were the two chief 
grievances which kept rankling iu the minds of tho Gorman people. 
Tho feeling of Germans on sucU mutters was repeatedly derided by 
Heine, who never lost an opportunity of turning the unfulfilled 
hopes of his countrymen into ridicule, and who shared the cummuu 
prejudice that Germans were by nature a pooplo of dreamers nod 
not doers. It is true that Prussia ended by getting from Denmark 
more than Germany o^ked for or had either a legal or moral right 
to; but it is equally true that in entering on tliu'ciimpai^n against 
Denmark Prince Bismamk had about as substantial a loiindation 
in German feeling as a statesman could dfsire. It was otiierwiso 
in tbe cose of the war with Austria in 1866, which whs gonerally 
unpopular in Prussia till tbo brief and victorious cnmjviign in 
Bohemia revealed to the Prus.sian people its own stieugih aud the 
nnsubstantiality of tbo illusions which had Jong rondo it on obse¬ 
quious follower of Austria. 
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"Pkn-Tentonum*'—or the absorption by Germany of all nations 
cf Antonio extraction—is here treated as if. it were a serious 
power in international politics. It does not seem to have occurred 
to the writer that, after the unexampled victories won by Ger¬ 
many, soine^ oxtravauant displays of national pride were only 
natdr^. It is a woodier ihat^they have been so few in number, 
and have been confined to a few professors or journalists. The 
responsible actors in German politics have disclaimed them from 
the beginninpp, and no step in the direction of ** raii-Teutouism ” 
has been taken bv the German Government from that day to this. 
The German people, though circiiiiisianccs have made them the 
leading military Power of the world, are peaceable and ill diMposed 
to adventures; and the German Govcruiueut has shown that it 
knows better ^an most the difi'ereitce between phantoms and | 
solid political onjects. It is well known that in annexing Alsace 
and Lorraine military objects were Iho^e which the Gornnin 
Government had mainly in view, Hltlnmpih it was naturally not 
insaosible po the advantage of satisfying national pride and making 
amends for what waa held to bo an old-blaiuliiig national wrong. 
It was unity and not empire that Germany was striving after. 
And to talk as if the revival of the Holy Unman Empire’' 
could bo a serious object of German Rt(iie8iiinnc>hip or a serious 
desire of any part of the German people is to betray a complete 
misconception oj[ the whole drift of recent German politics and of 
the whole charac^r of the German peoplo. 

As an instuneb of the manner in which the author contrives in 
his comments to extract all tho nerve out of thu quotations which 
he makes from others, we may take a casual remark of his on a 
saying of Nimoleon I., ** En dernitSre analyse, on no gouverne 
qu'aTec des eperons et des bottes.’* TJiis/’ says our author, 

** was uudoiiWdly true at the epoch at w' ich be uiiderto ik to 
govern.” But it is undoubtedly true tnirvwhcro and at all 
epochs. eieftti&ra analyse^ the power of llie sword is what 
every Government on earth rests on—'republics, monnrehies, and 
despotisms alike. This is a uuivi^rsal trulJi, put epigrauiiuatically 
Iw Napoleon. In the last resort fuiv*) ia the arbiter, and this in 
the most law-abiding as in the most lawless times and countries. 
To qualify a univers^ truth of this sort is us though ono woro to 
say, ** It has been asserted that oxygen is absolutely nucemry for 
human life. And this is undoubtedly true ip large cities.” llow 
soon we come to the lost resort is another matter, and this varies 
indefinitely at difierent periods, among (litferent races, and under 
different forms of government. A similar slovoulinoss of thought 
is shown by assertions such as these; —Napoleon HI. made two 
great Ministers, but he made them for other nations—Count Cavour 
and Count Bismarck.” Napoleou muilo neither, except in the 
sense in which a rock rujikes the tunnel that goes through it. He 
and his policy were just factors in tho political problems which 
Cavour and Bismarck had to deal with; but he taught these 
statesmen nothing, except the faca that ho was himself uii 
irresolute dreamer of dreams. In broadlh, in eluirness and 
in accuracy of vision, in diplomatic adroilncHs, in vigour and 
decision of purpose and action, and in sympalby with the great 
Utical forces of the day, and power of turning thorn to the 
nefit of his country, each of tho two statesmen whom 
Napoleon is hero prepostcmusly said to have “ made ” was 
immeasurably his superior. In no sense whatever can Napoleon 
be said to have ** made ” either of them—not even in the limited 
sense in which Victor Emanuel and the Emperor William did. 
Nor, again, is it true, as the author asserts m the same essay, 
that Louis Napoleon’s policy, tortuous or direct, never had 
but one object—the aggrandizement of France as a condition 
to the pormanonce of the Napoleonic dynasty.” That this was 
a main object of his policy is true euough; but that it was 
his ^ one object” ia inaccurate. His sympathy, for instance, with 
the cause of Italy was genuine, and dated hack to the time 
when be was himself a conspirator against the oppre.*>sors of the 
country from which his own family was derived. Ho was, in 
&ct, more disinteTested than the French nation. And again, there 
is every reason to suppose that he was sincerely anxious fur the 
welfare and progress of the people he ruled over. Vacillating, 
dreaming, open to light and to impulses from many sides, be was 
the reverse of those men of one object aouing wlloiu the author 
of these essays numbers him. Cavour—a greater hut in some 
respects a narrower nature—was a man of ono object, and bis 
repeated victories over Napoleon in the momentous year which 
followed the Peace of Villalranca were chiefly due to the fact that 
he had one aim while the Emperor had several. To make Ito^ 
strong, but not too Strong *, to gratify the lust of territory of his 
own people; to keep on good terms with the Catholic Church; to 
befriend the Italian patriots, who desired nothing so much os the 
min of the temporal power; to found, if possible, a central 
Italian Napoleonic kingdom; to save Piedmont from being crushed 
by Austria; at the same time not to go to war a second time with 
Austria—^ese and other contlicting aims wore what this man of 
** one object ” tried to reconcile ; and it is not surprisiag that he 
was overcome by a statesman who knew just what he wanted and 
jvurt what was feasible. 

W^e hate referred tq,one or two only of the multifarious subjects 
treatsd in this volume. We regret that we are unable to my 
more in praise of a book on which the author has evidently spent 
pains. until it is recast and re-written in quite a different 
a]drit and style, we cannot honestly say that it is either interesting 
or helpfii^ 


- ^ TO-pAT IN AMERICA.* ., 

T hese volumes have surely been labelled with the wroi^litle. 
On looking through the table of content! one tbinn that 
Leaves from a Scrap Book” would be more appropriate. CkalURihig 
over the pages we think that ** What Every oody says about Every-* 
thing " or the ** Cream of the Oommonplaoe ” wee the title rewy 
proposed by the author. On actually reMing the hook we perceive 
that the most appropriate title, which w* probably overmoked by 
the author, would be “ The New Boiling of Old Bags” or ** T<mte 
already Done to Death.” The book is not apparently presented as 
a book of travel, because tho author does not in hia descriptive 
pages show that he has seen any part of the continent outside New 
York and Quebec, nud to have seen these towns alone hardly jus* 
lilies a man in writing obout so large a country as America. There 
was once a traveller who came all the way from New Zealand to 
see London. Ho landed at Poplar, where ho stayed riUHt wse 
time to take ship back again, which he did, under the firm belief 
that he had seem Loudon in all its grandeur. Bat be did^ net 
writj a book about it. Then, again, the work is not written 
in order to illustmte unknown phases of America^ life, because 
tliere is little or nothing in it about American life, except perhaps 
a description of a Now York opium den and a trotting mce. 
^Ir. Jfiitton, in fact, tells us nothing at all about the States which 
the world does nut already know. There are, to be sure, many 
disquisitions on things belonging to this country as much as w 
America. Wo neod not, for instance, go to Ameriea in order to 
leani what is mount by the Ulster Custom; nor is it necessa^ to* 
cross the ocean in order to attend a Spiritualist’s aSanee and lisfhn 
to rappiiigs, because the same tiling, quite ns good, may be had in 
London. And if any* one wants to reproduce the blasphemoea 
moil things of a coarse and vulgar atheist, we can supply him frith 
an article of uati\*e manufacture, warranted quite as offenrive and 
quite ns unseemly. And as jet, wo believe,.the actual words of the 
British atheist have nut been reported by any respectable American 
publishers; so that, so far, Mr. Hatton’s publishers lure ahcf^ 
of rivals on tho other side; nor has the British atheist SDOUt^ 
ever received from any American, so fur as we know, the oamira- 
tioti and appreciation which Mr. Hatton bestows upon a certom 
Mr. IngersoU. ** There was,” he sajs, after quoting a chdee 
specimen of this gentleman’s method, '^a rough bludgeon-like 
logic in his analyses of the Gospels, and he showed, to the evid^t 
satisfaction of his hearers, where churchmen had tampered with 
them, and how they had overloaded the simple teaching of Christ 
with commandments and promises which He never gave.” Bemaric 
that Mr. Hatton does not say attempted to show,” or''pretended 
to show,” or “ professed to show.” No; Mr. IngersoU ** showed 
(lemonstravit —these remarkable facts, about which, therefore, 
there can be bouceforth no doubt. The Company of ^visere 
have been found out in their tamperings and their addings; it 
remains only for the original Gospels to be published, stripped 
by Mr. IngersoU of the additions and the tamperings, for the 
instruction and benefit of the human race. Settings'aside any 
questions of taste, roverenco, and good feeling, is it possible to 
conceive of a great subject being treated in a spirit more tut- 
critical P ’ 

It is, indeed, in an uncritical fr.imo of roindwhidi 
surprising in a schoolgirl that the whole book has beS^'^rod^. 
together. Mr. Hatton goes to a fiance, receives the],jpjNpB^* 
messages from various membors of his family, and a riogw'woiil 
from a groat English writer. That word is *' spooks,” and 
is American slang fur ghost. This stale rubbish is treated 
Hatton as eviduuco worthy of calm and judicial consideration; 
ha tolls this threadbare story as a patient Ibouirer ” and a. 

" caudid observer.” Wo know the ** patient inquirer ’’ and," candid 
observer ” by this time; we have often heard him on Spiritualism, 
ghosts, supernatural events, premonitions, rappings, and Ml the 
rest of it; we are familiar with his calm and thoughtful air; we 
expect beforehand the story which he wiU tell; we know hie 
Bumming-up, " 1 can only say that this is what 1 saw ”; and our 
only disappointment in Mr. Hatton’s story is that it hoa been tc^ 
about the performances of every little practitioner in the SpirituaL 
istic trade. Of course we ore not at all surprised to be informed 
that there are a great many people in New York who belUlve in 
Spiritualism. One thing Mr. Hatton tells us for our comfort. 

It is that Mr. IngersoU, the atheist orator (who is alsoj^t appeaif, 
a colonel and an '‘eminent lawyer”), has not yet efaesed 
Spiritualism among the " degrading supexstitionB.” There is some 
hope, therefore, that he believes in it; aud we imnnot bq| feel that, 
if so, it serves him right. . 

Again, when Mr. Hatton discourses on emigration, he geSk, in the 
fine credulity of the uncritical spirit, straight to the r^y trust¬ 
worthy quarters—namely, the papers issuM by Emigration Asefits 
—just as Martin Chuzzlewit did before buying his wril-knownlittle 
lot in Eden. The beautiful thing about these papers—whose figures; 
Mr. Hatton says, he has " taken some pains to verify ia t^t they 
contain no vexatious and disappointing statements* -^e^waenot 
touched upon by the Eden agent, nor was the woidi^rettfo” so much 
as tnen^ned. So with Mr. Hatton’s statistidS. They are beau¬ 
tiful ; wey “ average out ” in.a most surprising jway; tho deeimMs 
alone are xrreliBtibie. Until one comes to ask about^the pthor ride 
of the focture, one is tempted to believe as rehdily as Mr. Hsito 

I* Tihd^in Jiiiteriea: Studies/hr the Old World and the Sm. 

Joaeph Hatton, a Veil. London: Chapmsa & Ha|l (Limitsd). . sICs* 



f l^iiadiae atm exiata, and U apread over the greatoP 
f jpitft of united Statea, For then ia noj|^ one T^oid of darning: 
nothii^ » aaid of .fieroe aumioera and cold winters; of ti>o le^usti, 
datoipilm, Colorado Iwetlest lawless aettlera, fights. IndianSf 
ffipimitoes, oyekmea, tornadoM, the roughness and monotony of 
tM lifis and many hardships. In the same vpirit he treats of 
Canada, her prospaota and her prohahle ahaorption by the States. 
Already, he says, cooktaila hare become a national inatltotion;” 
^here is no arguing with & hook which is a mere collection of 
|iarrot cries a^ toe eoho^of ephemeral opinion, but we may 
Yeaiind those who talk of Canada being awallowed up and bo 
-Ihirtn, that Canada ia a country with a great militia; that Canada 
wodld fight for independence, even if d^ted by England; and 
that ^ere ia no party in the States which would go^ to war in 
|Oeh a cahse. Aa for eepamtion from the Mother-coui!|try, thnt is 
also a ^^ider question than Mr. Hatton’s instructoits seem to 
suwMtA It will come speedily, say these philosopl^rs, chioHy 
beorase England's trado is on the decline. This sta^ont, which 
we understand to. mean that Enghmd’s trade will/speedily reach 
the Tanishing point, is also fast becoming a pnrro^^ry. It ailbrds 
Mr. Hatton, n^ever, in his book about America^, au opportunity 
of ^bcuBsing ftotection in England, Free-trad/e, Comtiiei'cial De¬ 
mand Political Economy generally; t^ he does with the 
of one who is unshackled ‘by mdy of the principles 

L.1-professors. It is clmract^yfistic of the “ commou- 

11 ^. j^^rvieefed ” for tbeae volumes 

lor^t certain elemeifts of human nature which 
. croaking prophet to confusion. In other words, 
the good sense, the ability, which have made 
( is, maybe supposed to remain with uh still; 
ined may bo closed ; certain branches of industry 
irts open to them ; but OTon under these changed 
conditjous the old spirit may be trusted to curry 
of the country in other wa} a. 
ihes, opium-smoking, the blasphemies of Colonel 
•rapping, the stage, emigration, Euglund'e decline, 
se are only some of the tbpics touehed upon in these 
Icaunot exhaust the list; wo may, however, point 
atton bos got a good deal to say bn the subject of 
ipyright. Ho writes naturally from the authors 
ne is apparently one of those old-fashioned believers 
lat every author is a wit, an ingenious |)erson, a man of 
ntellect. He seems also to be under the irlea that it is a 
_]e thing to write ephemeral novels than to write for ephe¬ 
meral papers. At all events, he says that ** there is nothing more 
iOad in the history of Jutcllect than the fact that the anonymous 
•^resB of England has literally ground up, body and soul, some of 
the brightest and most capable men of the country.” Ilow docs 
. the anonymous press literally grind up the body of the writer P 
' We suppose Mr. Hatton means that writing is hard work; but so 
a at the Ear; so is success of every kind; and to be 

*ly snccessful one must needs be strong. How, again, does the 
a liter^y grind up the soul of the writer P This fustian stuff 
,veiy well for a circle of third-rate litieraieuret a class who 
always been Teraarknble for estimating their mental powers 
'' deal abovo^tke Inarket value, but in a serious work one 
pects t(^ find it. No doubt many clover and able men 
me journalists; but so have many men neither clover nor 
write fluently is a very small gift; and it is a great piece 
yion in the small writer to believe that his talent is 
more than thnt of the lawyer, the physicist, or the 
. jneer, Joumaliam of a kind may be taken up by anybody 
7M knows how to spell. And, forsooth, w'e are called upon^ to 
pity the journalist because be is anonymous. To begiu with, 
there is Tory little of the anonymous about tbo work of good 
men in’the profearion; and as to the rest, why should they 
^ot be obscure P A general medical practitioner in a country 
town might just as well lament his obscurity. Yet he is 
known, and so is the journalist, among the people who employ 
bim, which is all ho should want. But, says Mr. Hatton, 
the wtsest brains of the day ore exhausted in press-work at tbo 
‘ 'pay ..of first-class mechanics. A first-class mechanic ia a rare 
person ; he can command high wages; but wo doubt whether any 
* ^ilytpaper eusts whose rate of pay is such as to justify this reck¬ 
less'^ assertion. Perhaps, however, Mr. Hatton wishes the w'orld 
to beKdt||that the wisest brains are found among the penny- 
«-liners. The plain fact is that a good writer soon gets found out 
and draws good pay; andT there ore always plenty of bad writers 
tp comp^ among themselves for the bad pay. 

It ia aweary b^k, a book which should not have been written; 
its concrasidbs ring like the echoes of commonplace-talk; it tells us 
notlpng new. 'Wo had intended spealung of the bad taste which 
I# constantly ^sph^ed; but we content ourselves with asking 
one, aulbtioD—^What is to bo thought of a writer who, after ex- 
presiNDg (in iP book on America) nis disapproval of the way in 
whichanan in London stare at ladies, emphasizes his views by a 
‘quotation fr^ a^vel^written by himself P 




____ .au.., 

l^ctare in the Free Oburob Communion to undertake the deUvery" 
of course of lectures for |88o, and chose as bis subject the 
tnohig of the general history of unbelief in Dhristian countries 
fisting the period subsequont to the Be^rmationi eipecJoUy in the 
eighteenth eentuiy. Tne task was, in one -sense, a sumcienifly 
dbankleea one, since nothing can well Ijj^s drearier or more devoid of 
living interest than to pass aloi!^ a track of continiialiy repeating 
barrennlbs and stunted or withered growth ; but the record has 
its side of obvious usefulness. To a young man^ less perfectly 
instructed in the wisdom of the past tham ns^ured of W own 
in the preaent, and ready to pick up and treasureoany fragments 
of exploded opinion which may fall in bis way as tnougU they were 
entirely new and invaluable discoveries, tbo merejcojlectiun and 
enumeration of the names and arguments of ivrlters of the 
various schools of scoplicism must almost of neej^t^ have the 
etlect of opening his eyes and directing them towards a wider 
horizon; and the drjr and unlovely waste mvsented as the view 
is shown successively in England, in France; and lif Uprmdny, may 
not unreasonably bo expected to dispel illusions yhich lie 
around the first steps in the path of uiibelTof.» 

Under the perhaps somewhat ambitions title of Ctar Ottnt 
CoMitry (2) Messrs. Oossell and Co. have published a fawy well 
executed cullection of woodcuts of various scenes and builaings of 
interest to bo found in Great Britain and Ireland. The sister isle is, 
to bo sure, not very well treated, the sceno selectcl^ from her for 
illustration being one'which has tho least pIeasun|i^ound of to 
Irisli ears—the river Boyne. We doubt whether the majority of 
that portion of the iiiLabitiintB of our country ” which lives on 
the other side of St. George’s Channel will agree with the writer 
of the text attached to the illustrations, that the Bayne bears a 
name dear to the heart of every British lover of freodoip, religious 
and political.” I’erhaps the writer’s indignation about the massacre 
(it Drogheda and the sjiaco devoted to the Lakes of Ivillaruey may 
bo taken as an oflset to this. Scotland, doubtless in a spirit ef 
impartiality, is also confined to two chapters, one on Aberdeen 
and one on Loch Afurec. The drawings are fully up to the level 
of tho W'eekly illustrated papers, and the text is fairly well filled 
with useful information. The remaining sixteen chapters are de¬ 
voted to English and Welsh subjects, chosen very much at random 
—towns, landscapes, and castles. 'J'ho book may bo recommended 
to readers who are in amolulo ignorance of the fact that there is 
anything of any particular interest outside of London, and may be 
dipped into on a Sunday with satoty by persons of a scrtpuloas 
conscience. 

Dr. Diver's little book, in suite of the immense parade of its title, 
seems to be a veiy handy collection of good advice to a medical 
student (3), or rather to tbo doctor who has just passcd'Hiejond 
the student stage. We do not know howilir the brief notes about 
drugs scattered up and down the book can bo of anj use to any¬ 
body, but the hints given as to a choice of practice will no 
doubt be welcome. 

From the biographical notice prefixed to a republieation af his 
papers (4), we learn thnt tho late llev. John Is Sergeant was a 
respectable and respected Ohurcbman, who did, like many of bis 
class, much good charitable work. TJiis ncdoiinta for the regard 
in which ho was held by his friends, but scarcely justifies the re¬ 
printing of c9mmonplaco matter written in a bald s^lo. 

Tho reading public will bo grateful to Mr. Bohn for having 
published a volume (5) tho worth and usefuln ess of which were 
fully recognized when it was privately prinfea' " nearly lOurteon 
years ago,” as wo learn from the preliminary notice. At that time 
only five hundred copies wore struck oil'; and Mr. Bohn writes, 
“ Its applications for the book continue to bo made, many of tbon; 
with considerable earnestness, occnsionnliy coupled, with a remon¬ 
strance against my making it so exclusive, I have at lengtl^pon- 
sented to comply with what seems to he a public demand.” Tho 
writer goes on to hope that tho result will justify his action in 
tbo matter; and as to this we can have Uttle doubt. 

The ” Evorsley Edition ” of Kingsley's writinM, which is 
issued by Messrs. Macmillan, and of which the first instalment is 
the ever-fresh JVesiicard Jiol (6), is printed in capital type, and 
in every way well got up. " 

Air. Black has written for the “Holiday Number” of the 
lllrntrated London Newi {f) a story which shows his skill in 
making interest out of materials which might spom flimsy enough 
in less keen and practised hands. I'he author manages to give life 
to every one of his characters; his descriptions are, as usual, ex¬ 
cellent ; and a cortcun excitement is artfully maintained up to the 
end. The treatment of an episode of a nature which it is certainly 
nut too easy to handle is especially ptaiseworthy, ‘Wo must not 
omit a word of high commendation for tho illuBtraiions. 

(a) Our Own Country; Descriptive, Historical, JPictorial, lllastrafoil. 
London, Paris, and New York: Cassell & Co. 

(•3) The Toung Doctor's Future; or, What shtdl he mu Dractice? Hv 
£. Liver, M.U. London : Smith, hldcr, & Co. 

( 4 ) Two Cities; with other PttMrs Fro/cticaV* Bv tho lute Kt?v, Julin 
F. Sergeant. 1-oudou: “ IL.ino Words ” Publishing Office. 


^ . . ■ , MINOR NOTICES. • 

CAMUyS (i), the Principal of tbo United Presbyterian 
-L* OoUegS, was ieqiA»ted by tha ^ustees of the Cunningham 


(5) A Dictionary of Quotations from the Ft^ish Poets, l>v llenrv (J. 
Bolin, F.K.A.8., &c. i-ondon; Published ffir ttie Author by Coorgo'lh*!! 
(& Sons. 

(6) tVestwardJ^I By Charles Kingsley.'a vols. Londu.’i: Alacnilllan 
& Co. 


\ 
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(l\ Unhelief in the Fightmnih Century; being the Cunutugham Lefiistren 
for 1080 . By John Cairns, D.D., Principal and Pjofessor of Theologf in 
4 ba United Presbytetiau CoUejce. Edinburgh : A. & C. Black. z 88 z. 


(7) Holiday Number of the IHuntrated News~~-That Beaut iful Jrntvh : 
a Jirighton Utory. By William Black. London: <*lllu^iratcd News” 
Office. 





. 35 lf^K|b'TqJ«raeo Kmo. de Wtt’tf excellent translAtion of 
l[.r9tilant*s Mfstwy df Fmnce-\f^) liffi lately ai)]K?aiu(l. ' 

• ^Tha'Ulnter lun^ hi fuis compiled a volume (9) tbo 
' pf wl^ch is enoti^jh. to imficRte its iiiol'ulne|i», -wkile the amingera 
<vjb6uia^ ^ Riiiiicieut ^aia%it for its acoiinicy. ^ 

The pieeeM cofttainnclifttbetecontlfeerws <jf Mr. Oitbr'rt’s plays (lo) 
havdii^ready been CTiCl6ixetl iu these columns. The volumeIbntaiiis 

jiinepine^, indliir*i»jj!; ouch very dillbrt'ut world ns Jhv'l T! ..f -n I 

the JHtfths of i[^enzQihe, Although wo are glad to see Grctchen 
f^aia anj^henir dn*the stage, wo regret to obsorvo that Mr. 
dilbeH lUM not%upprefl8ed tins “ note * at iho end of his li.sl. of 
pHn'^hte. It is quite unnecessary to inform the 
that *M!lio ideu^of tliis play was siigtfesLed by (Toetlu-’a 

Fui^f . some thing ver y Jmlicriins in the superlluous euro 

shown by MrJ&ilbcrl in guanling the originality of liis dialogue 
in all tjjia scenes but tljo bust. Jt will scarcely be dispuLid. 

It IS’^oinep'bftt'lale tq publish an account of licvkosia (i l), np- 
pn^enlly qfritten bi*fore J'jiglish occupallon of the ibltiiid ; but 
the description publislu'd under this title by Me^^srs. Kegan i'aul 
xtMfy ;^T(^nd inlorcHting, and the siiiqilicily f>f its style inclines us 
to hdce^lt a.s accurate in its facts. The plates are fairly well 
drawn m ouj^ino, but nre somewhat poor from want of detail.^. 
The boeh giv^ a vivid imprcissioii of the island's curious mixture 
of and 

. The fatft tliat JiTr. F. Ilyndman's Totir (■i2yHhoubl have rcnclinl 
a SQCopd edition shows that perieclly obvious and connuon])lace 
observations on tlie best known parts of .Muvopo, con\e>< d iu a 
bald style, can, when ilavonrod by ovaiigciical piety, attain to 
wide popularity in some rending public. 

Mr. Hraqder Matthew’s is alroudy well known ns a Ivccn dra¬ 
matic critic and nccoinplished writer, and the brief prL'l‘.i<*e which 
he*has written for a little vtdiimu of dr.T.wjiig-rnoiu phivs (r:;) i^, 
ns*inight bo uxpcctfd, full of sound jnrlgmont. To tlio plays llujiii- 
selvoB it is, unhappily, iuiposHiblo to give one word of prait^o. 

Mr, MacGeorgt) has produced an intevi-sting monograph on 
flags (14), not the least curious passage of which is that iu which 
ho points out the heraldic inaccuracies iu the construction of 
our national flag and in the dcrigii on our bronze coimige. 
Al^ding to tho verbal blazon of the Hag, writes Mr. 31 ac< l(‘eig«', 
teclinicslitioa as far ns potsible, the Ihig is 
Mpflinl^to be blue, with the three crosses, or rather the one 
>qprQ&Sy imd the two saltires coniLimid.’’ Ami, to avoid tho mislalvo 
>.^.,!ce^r on colour, “ it is directed that when the red crobBi s of 
'Bnglhkid-and Ireland come in contact with the liliic ground of tho 
liAg;«t^gy arjB to he * limbrialcd(hat is, separated from the 
Wiief vjrft very narrow Wder of one of (ho metals—in thiu cascj 
^Vii^'or white. . . . 'To use the W'ords of the written bhizon, 
cross is to be ‘ limbrialed as tho ffolti/r.' " The 
AV^ber gbc.s on to point ont that, while tho rod saltire of Ireland 
,i0; aC^rately fimbriated, tho iSl. Georgo s cross is not fituhri.iLcd 
being placed upon a ground of white so broad that it 
caasdslio be aporder^ Tho practical eflect of this, and its only 
r b.<^ni!fi|io^canlng, is that tho coutre of tho flag, inste.ud of b'ing 
OqDQ|)iedr solely-by tho St. George's emss, is occupied by two 
crosi^-p^hvbite cross -willi -a red one suporiiiduced ou it.” A 
of a sfmewhat similar character is dotuclud iu the dc^igu 
on the bronze "coinage of England. 

-The la test addition to Messrs, Kegan rani and Co.'s rnrehment 
^ibroj^'is ll^idkspearo's Awnjirr.« (15), to which JMr. Dowden has 
prelixM'.sin interesting and woll-proportioued introduction. It is 
utifertimate that the leaves rofuse to lie open, and we fail to see 
wlmt is gained by printing the whole book with long s's. 

Thqira.’is, of^^mrse, a special fitness just now in the appearance 
oi «|veeotid action of Mr. Stephens excolleut translation of 
Lermbhtilirs poem J 7 ie Demon{lb)f which it will be rcniembered 
RubiOBtein the subject for his opera lately produced at 
OoTO^Garden. , 

j^tifies bis now book on Hums (17) by sayii^j that 
a sAoject new prosentation is more tbau mere facLs, and 


w'ritten lUittlfl'-^fortatmtely a Vei^ litUe-^book ou olftt' 

^tfld djsjSfnled chat. ♦ , *. - ' . 

Mr. Baker, who feels eotnpellod to write about 
ingly commonplace travels (1^, '^ys:—"To the impim 
of the many, thereforOi. tbig work appeals'; and, if 
favour in thUr sight, the object in writing it will iadeo<|*^be'MHH 
gjiiued.” As the many seem now to be imablo to abjiillw^M^B 
writing about f'trir jonrueyin^j tbggr.will perhaps 
IhiktU's account of his. Hi - 

Mr. PolgrAve has formed, by extracts from many writNij|H||| 
have either worked professedly for tho young or whoso V¥hPHB 
can be U'>ed for them, a Keading-Book (19) designed to insmtlH^^ 
the minds of ciiLldrou the main facts of pulitictd economy. 
cvlracts ar^ naturally rather dovoted to good advice*ii|i|(h 

There wnis certainly room for Mr. Swottonhara*s EngUsl& 1 | 64 (^Sf 
\ ocAbulary n^d Jtialoguea (20), in w’hich his .ohiecti*mave Wgbf S. 
anion,:.!st other ithiiigs, to compile a vocabulary which shall^ oonthltt'l 
every word likeV to l)o met with in ordinary rending, wrltingp 
ciiinwaalioii, niia/‘to express in tho Romanized M^lay, as 




wUUa fl^triok who had been a farm servant to Burns, hiis 
-—- -■...... — — --- 

(8) Mudary 4 nf yVaaie from. *780 to 1848. Ily M. Guizot. Jiiaifod 
by MiAa de Witt (nee Gttisot). Ved. Vlll. Lundon: Sampson Low & Co. 

liook cjT j'By Sit Bernard Burke, C.B., LX., Ulhtcr 

iSjogof Anniiu Londons Harrison. 

{toy Origiitat By W. S. Gilbert. Second Series, l^ondon : 

Ghutto & Wiiidus, z 88 L (Moj-fair Library.) 

(ii) Levkania^ the C&piUil of Cmma. With 13 full-page Illustrallona. 
Lontleii: G. Kegan Paul h Go. z 8 Bz. 

^ f'oujr through ICttropB and the. TTohj Land; or, Weht and Fant 
By I'rederick Hyndman. London: Cassf II & Co. 

(13) f^X Amateur Acting, Kditcd, with n Profotorv Note on 

Privore Theatricals, by J. Braoder Mali hews, blew York: Appleton. ' 
(i|) aom Account of the ir Jlietoru and Uiu. ByAb MiidGeoroe. 

Loudon, Giosgow^ and Edinbu^li: Blackie & Son. 

Sonnets. Edited by Edward DoWden. London: 
C. Kegan Paul & Co. ,, ^ 

(i6V ThA Demon: o Poem. By Miolmri I^ennoatoi(l|.IPramliited iFrom 
the Rmi^ by A^xaadtr Condio Stophsn. Baosndl^lttte London: 
Trtlbner&Co. ' • 

ByWiUUmJ^, 


as pussible, the oxAct pronunciation of tho Malay word.” This 18^ 
]H>rJin])3, about ns difficult a task as a person can set himiUf Iv'j^ 
any Jangnng#*, and, fiik reasons which will be obvious to 
road Mr. Sw..itcnhnnriik profttco, it tnust be especially many 

the case of MuLiy. Mr. ^iwotterivSiB has certainly ^ 

to alti’.in his objoct. It would bo interesting to diatf**'’ 
a caniriil sfudeut of his work could get to the accim^^ neces y 
lion of Malay. There is a well-known story of ? 1 
liiiuui’L who ppokc v.'irioiis Eastern Jnngnngo.s with! 
lio/i of a native helbre ho had ever been iu the biaapne 

exn.i,ti.,tul Ciia... 

.. . ■ t u T> ‘ / \ 1 Ws otieusiVB and 

•\‘a-Atr aud tSvn-Ilnthinff (21) seems a sound d words of tho 
huoK, in u hieli the enggeations for precautions ogvL\)|o American 
umtlioils of meeUiig it when it comes are ahead 

mended. atheist spouter 

-\lr. Parker Gillmore’s Envoiintern irif/t ROT the admira- 
hdnk bristling with exciting adventures, tho trul „pQn a certain 
vouelieil for by tho author iu a few lines of preface, a choice 

A second edition has been published of Mr. Grigiludgeon-liko 
nilturo (23), to supply the demand caused Vy the e*i tho evident 
the iiivt. In n short preface Mr. Origor states that his hoprod with 
}m‘ventcd him iium revising or adding to the work 
ally siood. ''*■ 

Under the cure of IMr. Warner a Catalogue cf the Manos^j^^ 
of Dulwich College (24) has been published, which 18 , apparentl^k, 
full and iicciirato. 

Tlio Art TJninii of i^ondon issue for presentation to their iuB^T 
HCiibers tliis 5 ear a stuioa of tho plates engraved by M. Flameng >, 
as tho uuuouucement runs, Mr. Frith’s ** Road & Ibun.^K. 
As a matter of fact they serve to show bow groat A 
IM. h'lumeiig is. _ 

" ___ ^ _ G 10 to 

(t3) Days A foot and Kuropran Sketches. )By .Taiin>s Baker. 

.Sinipliin, Llai.'liull, &. Cn. * 1,1 I 

(lol Po/iiirul Evimomij Rradinp-BooJt. By R. if. IngUa 
I.nn<|i,fi: N.-iiiunal .SumvIv’h DojMjsitnry. dUl”**” 

(30) Vornholarit of the English and Malay Language. With F . ^ word 
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